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RH. 


Rhabanus (more properly Rabanus) MAURUS, a 
distinguished German theologian and prelate, was born 
of French parents, named Raban, at Mentz, about 776. 
On the completion of his early studies at Fulda, in Hesse, 
he was there made a deacon in 801; and he betook him- 
self to Tours the following year to enjoy the tuition of 
the famous Alcuin, who is said to have surnamed him 
the Moor, from his dark complexion. It is also appar- 
ent from his writings that he had in his-youth made a 
pilgrimage to Palestine. In his twenty-fifth year he 
became head of the convent school at Fulda, where his 
successful teaching drew around him many pupils, and | 
not a few of the nobility intrusted him with the educa- 
tion of their sons. In 822 he was consecrated abbot; 
but he still directed the seminary, which supplied many 
able teachers for the Frankish and German churches. | 
Qn a complaint of the monks that his absorption in lit- 
erary pursuits hindered the discharge of his more active | 
conventual duties, he retired in 842. He was, however, 
drawn out of this voluntary seclusion, in 847, by being 
made archbishop of Mentz, whence he is supposed by 
some to have received the epithet of Magnentius. In‘ 
this situation he was the opposer and persecutor of | 
Gottschalk (q. v.), who advocated the doctrine of pre- 
destination. Rabanus founded the monastery of Mont 
St. Pierre, and rebuilt that of Klingemunster. In 850 
he showed great devotion in relieving the poor who 
had suffered from a flood. In 852 he presided at a 
council held in his metropolis. He died Feb. 4, 856. 
His influence was great among the churches in the 
diffusion of practical piety, and he had several illustri- 
ous disciples. His erudition and general attainments 
were respectable for the age in which he lived, and, as 
a lecturer, he instructed his scholars in general litera- 
ture and science as well as theology. He wrote com- 
mentaries on all the canonical books and many of the 
Apocryphal ones, and left behind him numerous trea- 
lises, sermons, and letters. His Opera Omnia were edited 
by Henin and Colvener (Cologne, 1627, 6 vols. fol.). See 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rules. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog.s.v., and the literature 
there cited; also, Johann, De Vita ac Doctrina Rhab. 
Mauri Magn. (Jen. 1724); Schwarz, De Rabano Mauro 
(Heidelb. 1811); Dahl, Leben. u. Schr. d. Rab. Maur. (Ful- 
da, 1828); Kunstman, Ueb. Hraban, Maur. (Mainz, 1841). 


Rhabdos Ek TEs RHIZES (‘PaBdog tx rij¢ piZne, 
a stem out of the root) is the beginning of one of the 
odes of St. Cosmas, surnamed “the Melodist,” also “ Hie- 
rosolymitanus,” and sometimes “Hieropolites.” Like 
his foster-brother John of Damascus, Cosmas became 
a monk of St. Sabas, and, against his will, was con- 
secrated bishop of Maiuma, near Gaza, by John, pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, about A.D. 745. He led a holy 
life, and died in good old age about 760. Cosmas was 
the most learned of the Greek poets, He wrote on 
the Nativity, the Transfiguration, and the Purification, 
aud on Gregory Nazianzen. His fondness for types, 
boldness in their application, and love of aggregating 
them make him the Oriental Adam of St. Victor. His 
hymns are much used and praised in the Eastern Church, 
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and he is commemorated on Oct. 14. We subjoin the 
first stanza of this ode in Neale’s translation : 
“ Rod of the Root of Jesse, 

Thou, Flower of Mary born, 

From that thick shady mountain 

Cam’st glorious forth this morn: 

Of her, the ever Virgin, 

Incarnate wast thou made, 

The immaterial Essence— 

The God by all obeyed! 

Glory, Lord, thy servants pa 

To thy wondrous might Locdag ps 
Comp. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church, p. 127 sq.; 
Miller, Singers und Songs of the Church, p.16. (B. P.) 


Rhanatōsan HEMIN ANOTHEN ('Pavárwsar npiv 
dywey) is the beginning of the sixth ode by St. Joseph 
of the Studium, or the “Hymnologist” (q. v), of which 
the following stanza is the translation of Neale: 

“ Rain down, ye heav'ng, eternal bliss! 
The cherub-cloud to-day 


Bears Jesus where his Father is, 
Along the starry way.” 


See Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern Ch. p. 229 sq. (B. P.) 


Rhea, SAMUEL AUDLEY, a Presbyterian missionary, 
was born in Blountville, East Tenn., Jan. 23, 1827. He 
graduated at the University of East Tennessee in 1847, 
after which he entered the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, at which institution he graduated in 1850, 
and was ordained Feb. 2, 1851. After his ordination he 
was appointed missionary to Gawar, Persia, where he 
labored faithfully for eight years, at the expiration of 
which time he removed to Seir, another part of the Per- 
sian field, where he remained but a vear in consequence 
of declining health. Being advised by his physician to 
return to the United States, he came to his former home, 
and on recovering his health returned to his post. From 
this place he went to Oroomiah, where he labored with 
zeal and success till his death, Sept. 2,1865. (W. P. S.) 


Rhees, Morgan John (1), a Baptist minister, was 
born in Glamorganshire, Wales, Dec. 8, 1760. He de- 
voted himself at first to teaching; but having studied 
theology in the Baptist College at Bristol, he entered 
the ministry. His liberal views led him to France at 
the beginning of the revolution in that country, but, dis- 
appointed by its excesses, he came back and began ex- 
pounding his particular views in a quarterly entitled 
The Welsh Treasury. This brought him into some dif- 
ficulties with the authorities, and he emigrated to the 
United States in 1794 as the protector of a Welsh colony. 
Here he travelled through the Southern and Western 
states, preaching with remarkable success. Having, in 
connection with Dr. Benjamin Rush, purchased a tract 
of land in Pennsylvania, to which he gave the name of 
Cambria, he planned the capital of the county, which he 
called Beulah, and settled there with a company of 
Welsh emigrants in 1798. He remained for several 
years, acting as pastor of the church at Beulah, but 
finally removed to Somerset, Somerset Co., where he 
died, Sept. 17, 1804. One of his sons was M. J. Rhees, 
D.D. (q. v.). His earlier productions were published in 
the Welsh language, and but few of them have been 
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translated. He published a few Ovations and Discourses 
in this country, which evince great vivacity and elo- 
quence. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulp. vi, 344. 


Rhees, Morgan John (2), D.D., a Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Somerset, Somerset Co., Pa., Oct. 25, 
1802. He devoted himself at first to law, began prac- 
ticing in May, 1826, and gave promise of great success 
in that profession; but, directing his attention to the 
study of theology, he acted for a time as temperance 
agent, and was finally ordained Sept. 9, 1829, and on 
April 1, 1830, became pastor of the churches at Borden- 
town and Trenton, N. J. Here he was also one of 
the founders of the New Jersey State Convention for 
missionary purposes in 1829, of which he became secre- 
tary, besides being chairman of the executive committee 
of the State Temperance Society, aud editing for a time 
the Temperance Reporter. He closed his connection 
with the church at Bordentown in 1833, retaining that 
at Trenton. In 1840 he also resigned the latter to 
become corresponding secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, in which position his services 
proved very useful. In 1843 he became pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church at Wilmington, Del., where he 
remained until 1850, when he accepted a call from the 
First Baptist Church of Williamsburgh, L. I., and here, 
still acting as recording secretary of the Board of the 
Missionary Union and the American and Foreign Bible 
Society, death closed his useful career, Jan. 15, 1853, 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 780. 


Rhe’gium (‘Pyyoy, prob. from pnyvvpu, alluding 
to the abrupt character of the coast). 
this Italian town (which was situated on the Bruttian 
coast, just at the southern entrance of the Strait of Mes- 
sina) occurs quite incidentally (Acts xxviii, 13) in the 
account of Paul’s voyage from Syracuse to Puteoli, after 
the shipwreck at Malta. But, for two reasons, it is wor- 
thy of careful attention. By a curious coincidence the 
figures on its coins are the very “twin-brothers” which 
gave the name to 
Paul’s ship. See 
Casror AND POL- 
LUX. Again, the 
notice of the in- 
termediate posi- 
tion of Rhegium ; 
the waiting there 
for a southerly wind to carry the ship through the strait ; 
the run to Puteoli with such a wind within the twenty- 
four hours, are all points of geographical accuracy which 
help us to realize the narrative. As to the history of 
the place, it was originally a Greek colony: it was mis- 
erably destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse; from Au- 
gustus it received advantages which combined with its 
geographical position in. making it important through- 
out the duration of the Roman empire. It was promi- 
nently associated, in the Middle Ages, with the varied 
fortunes of the Greek emperors, the Saracens, and the 
Romans; and still the modern Reggio is a town of 10,000 
inhabitants, Its distance across the strait from Messina 
is only about six miles, and it is well seen from the tele- 
graph station above that Sicilian town. See Cony- 
beare and Howson, St. Paul, ii, 349; Lewin, St, Paul, 
ii, 217; Smith, Dict. of Class. Geog. s. v. 


Rhemish Testament, a Romish version of the 
New Test., printed at Rheims, France, in 1582, accom- 
panied with copious notes by Roman Catholic authors. 
This version, like the Douay Old Test., with which it is 
generally bound up, was translated from the Latin Vul- 
gate. See Douay BIBLE. 





Coin of Rhegium. 


Rhenferd, JAKOB, a German Orientalist, was born 
at Mühlheim, in the duchy of Berg, Aug. 15, 1654. The 
son of a Protestant minister, he studied theology at Ham, 
Groningen, and at Amsterdam. From 1678 to 1680 he 
was rector of the gymnasium at Franeker, and then re- 
turned to Amsterdam to perfect his knowledge of He- 
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brew, Arabic, and Persian. In 1683 he became professor 
of Oriental languages at Franeker, which position he 
held during the remainder of his life. He was a man 
of great penetration, sound judgment, and possessed a 
great memory. Rhenferd died Oct. 7, 1712. Of his 
works we mention, De Antiquitate Literarum Judaica- 
fum (Franeker, 1694) :—Observationes ad Loca Hebrea 
Novi Testamenti (ibid. 1705-7) :-—De Arabarchis Eth- 
narchis Judæorum (ibid. 1702) :— Rudimenta Grammati- 
cæ Harmonice Linguarum Hebree, Chaldaice, Syriace, 
et Arabice (ibid. 1706).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
s. Ve Besides editing a Syntagma of dissertations by 
different writers, De Stylo Novi Testamenti (1701, 4to), 
he published several learned dissertations. ‘These have 
been collected and issued in one vol. 4to, with a preface 
by D. Mill, and an “ Oratio Funebris” by professor An- 
dala, under the title Jac. Rhenferdi Opera Philologica, 
Dissertationibus Exquisitissimt Argumenti Constantia 
(Traj. Rhen. 1722). Besides discussing such Biblical 
subjects as the style of the Apocalypse, the meaning 
of the phrase ó atwy ò pé\Awy in the New Test., the 
meaning of several passages in the same, the author 
treats largely on points of Jewish literature and arche- 
ology, and takes up the subject of the Palmyrene and 
Phoenician dialects, and other points of interest to Ori- 
ental scholars, 

Rhe’sa (‘Pyod) is a name given in the genealogy 
of Christ (Luke iii, 27) as that of a son of Zorobabel 
and father of Joanna, being evidently the same with 
QEPHAIAH (q. V.), given in the Old. Test. (1 Chron. iii, 


: . 19-21) as the son of Zerubbabel and father of Hananiah. 
The mention of : 


Lord Hervey fancifully conjectures that Rhesa is no 
person, but merely the title Rosh, i. e. “prince,” orig- 
inally attached to the name of Zerubbabel, and gradu- 
ally introduced as an independent name into the ge- 
nealogy (Genealogies, etc., p. 111, 114, 356-360). See 
GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Rhesa, L. JEpEMIN, a German doctor and professor 
of theology, was born June 9, 1777, at Carwitha, near 
Memel. In 1800 he was appointed garrison chaplain at 
Königsberg; in 1807 he lectured as privat-docent at 
the university there, and in 1810 was appointed ex- 
traordinary professor of theology. From 1812 to 1815 he 
acted as army chaplain, and after 1818 he lectured as 
professor in ordinary and doctor of theology, being at 
the same time a member of the consistory in Königs- 
berg. Rhesa died Aug. 30, 1840, leaving some very 


‘Important pamphlets bearing on the Lithuanian version 


of the Scriptures, as, Geschichte der litthauischen Bibel, 
cin Beitrag zur Religuonsgeschichte der nordischen Volker 
(Königsberg, 1816) :—Philosophisch - kritische Anmerk- 
ungen zur litthauischen Bibel (ibid. 1816-24, 2 parts). 
Besides these, he wrote: De Primis, quos dicunt Sacror. 
Reformatori. in Prussia (ibid. 1823) :—and De Priis 
Vestegus Religionis Christ. inter Lithuanos Propagate 
(ibid. 1819). See Winer, Handb. der theology. Literat. i, 
809, 837; ii, 731; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1061. (B.P.) 


Rhetorians. An Alexandrian sect of this name is 
mentioned by Philaster as founded by Rhetorius, and 
maintaining the opinion that there was no harm in any 
heresy whatever (Philast. Hær. xci). Augustine re- 
marks that this seems so absurd that he considers it in- 
credible (Aug. Her. \xxii). Philaster is the original 
authority for the existence of such a sect, but Preedesti- 
uatus speaks of them as if they were not unknown to 
him, adding to Philaster’s statement that they advo- 
cated Christian fellowship with all who believed in the 
Incarnation (Preedest. Hær. Ixxii). Even before Phi- 
laster's time Athanasius mentions a person named Rhe- 
torius, whom he accuses of holding the opinion that 
doctrines are of no consequence, and that all heretics 
are right in their own way (Contr. Apollin. i, 6).. 
And at a later date St. John Damascene enumerates the . 
yreoutayat as the eighty-eighth in his catalogue of 
heresies, who, it seems probable, were “knowledge (or . 
theology) haters” in the sense of being anti-dogmatists, 
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who had arisen from reaction against the subtleties 
of the Gnostics, the Antiochean and the Alexandrian 
schools of theologians, and who are identical with the 
Rhetorians of Philaster. 


Rhinoceros. See UNICORN. 
Rhinsbergers. See CoLLEGIANTS. 


Rho, Giacomo, brother of Giovanni, was bern at 
Milan, Italy, in 1593. At the age of twenty he joined the 
order of St. Ignatius, and, after being ordained priest, 
he accompanied Nicolas Trigault to China. Being de- 
tained at Macao, he aided in defending the town against 
the Dutch, and in surrounding it with new fortifications 
(1622), He afterwards penetrated into the province of 
Shan-3i, in 1624, where he preached in the native lan- 
guage with fluency. In 1631 he was ordered to Pekin, 
where he was employed, with P. Adam Schall, in draw- 
ing up the imperial calendar. Rho died in China, April. 
27, 1638. He left only one work, in Italian—an account 
of his voyage—entitled Lettere della sua Navigazione e 
delle Cose dell’ Indie (Milan, 1620), but -he is said to 
have composed many works in Chinese on religion, 
astronomy, and mathematics. See Kircher, Chinu Illus- 
trata. 


Rho, Giovanni, an Italian Jesuit, was born. at 
Milan in 1590. In 1606 he was admitted to the Society 
of Jesus, taught rhetoric at Brera, and, after a time, de- 
sired to go as a missionary to India. But his superiors 
refused to grant his request, and he continued during 
his whole life to teach in the different cities of Italy. 
Rho was, near the close of his life, made superior of a 
convent at Milan, and finally died at Rome, Nov. 9, 
1662. He left several works, among them, Martyrium 
Trium Beatorum e Soc. Jesu, Pauli Michi, Joh. Goto, et 
Jac. Ghisat (Florence, 1628 ):—ZJnterrogutiones A polo- 
getice (Lyons, 1641) :—and orations on various ecclesi- 
astical subjects. 


Rho’da (‘Podn, Rose), the name of a servant-maid 
who announced Peter’s arrival at the door of Mary’s 
house after his miraculous release from prison (Acts xii, 
13), A.D. 44. . See PORTER. 


Rhodes (Puéoc, rosy), an island in the Mediterra- 
nean, near the coast of Asia Minor, celebrated from the 
remotest antiquity as the seat of commerce, navigation, 
literature, and the arts, but now reduced to a state of 
abject poverty by the devastations of war and the tyr- 
anny and rapacity of its Turkish rulers. 

I. Scriptural Notices.—'The Sept. translators place 
the Rhodians among the children of Javan (Gen. x, 4), 
and in this they are followed by Eusebius, Jerome, and 
Isidore; but Bochart maintains that the Rhodians are 
too modern to have been planted there by any immedi- 
ate son of Javan, and considers that Moses rather in- 
tended the Gauls on the Mediterranean towards the 
mouth of the Rhone, near Marseilles, where there was 
a district called Rhodanusia, and a city of the same 
name. They also render Ezek. xxvii, 15, “children of 
the Rhodians,” instead of, as in the Hebrew, “children 
of Dedan.” Calmet considers it probable that here they 
read “children of Redan, or Rodan,” but that in Gen. x, 
4 they read “ Dedan,” as in the Hebrew. In the time 
of the consolidation of the Roman power in the Levant 
we have a notice of Jewish residents in Rhodes (1 Macc. 
xv, 23). Paul touched there on his return voyage to 
Syria from the third missionary journey (Acts xxi, 1). 
It does not appear that he landed from the ship. The 
dav before he had been at Cos, an island to the north- 
west; and from Rhodes he proceeded eastwards to Pat- 
ara, in Lycia. It seems, from all the circumstances of 
the narrative, that the wind was blowing from the 
north-west, as it very often does in that part of the 
Levant. Two incidents in the life of Herod the Great 
connected with Rhodes are well worthy of mention here. 
When he went to Italy, about the close of the last re- 
publican struggle, he fourid that the city had suffered 
much from Cassius, and gave liberal sums to restore it 


RHODES 


(Josephus, Ant. xiv, 14,3). Here, also, after the battle 
of Actium, he met Augustus and secured his favor (ibid. 
xv, 6, 6). a 

II. #Hzstory.—Rhodes was an ancient Dorian settle- `> 
ment made, probably, soon after the conquest of Pelo- © 
ponnesus; but in process of time the different races be- 
came fused together and were distinguished for com- 
mercial enterprise. They built the superb city of 
Rhodes at the northern extremity of the island, and thus 
took advantage of the magniticent harbor which the 
earlier settlers had overlooked. After this it prospered 
greatly and passed through various fortunes in a polit- 
ical respect, becoming for a time connected with the 
Carian dynasty, then with the Persian empire, and at a 
later period it became famous for a memorable siege it 
sustained against the arms of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
from whom it obtained honorable terms of peace. The 
citizens now set themselves to clear the Ægean Sea of | 
pirates, an enterprise in which they completely succeed- . 
ed; and it was to their exertions that merchants owed 
the safety of their ships and the possibility of extend- 
ing their commerce. ‘The mercantile tastes and honot- 
able character of this people procured them the good- - 
will of all the civilized world. - They possessed in per- 
fection those virtues in which the rest of the Greeks 
were so lamentably deficient. . They were upright, con- 
scientious, and prudent. While they cultivated trade 
they did not neglect science, literature, and art; and, 
though the time of their prosperity was subsequent to - 
the decline of the intellectual supremacy of Greece, the 
Rhodian æra was a long and a happy one. The people 
formed an alliance with Rome, and maintained through- 
out the Roman period their independence; and, while 
they faithfully kept every article of their treaties, they 
avoided anything like servility. In the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius Rhodes was not only free itself, but extend- 
ed the advantages of its free constitution to many of 
the surrounding islands and a considerable district in 
Caria on the opposite coast. Nor was Rhodes by any 
means despicable in literary reputation. Cleobulus, 
reckoned among the seven sages, was a Khodian; Cal- 
limachus and Apollonius were eminent as poets; and 
eloquence was understood and cherished in Rhodes 
when it was all but extinct in every other part of 
Greece. Cicero went to study here, and the young Ro- 
man nobles made Rhodes their university as they had 
formerly done with Athens, 

Under Constantine it was the metropolis of the 
“Province of the Islands.” It was the last place where 
the Christians of the East held out against the advanc- 
ing Saracens; and subsequently it was once more fa- 
mous as the home and fortress of the Knights of St. 
John. The most prominent remains of the city and 
harbor are memorials of those knights. 

In modern times Rhodes has been chiefly celebrated 
as one of the last retreats of this military order, under 
whom it obtained great celebrity by its heroic resist- 
ance to the Turks; but in the time of Soliman the 
Great a capitulation was agreed upon and the island 
was finally surrendered to the Turks, under whom it 
has since continued. It is now governed by a Turkish 
pasha, who exercises despotic sway, seizes upon the 
property of the people at his pleasure, and from whose 
vigilant rapacity scarcely anything can be concealed. 
Under this iron rule the inhabitants are ground to pov-~ 
erty and the island is becoming rapidly depopulated. 

HI. Description and Remains, — Rhodes is immedi- 
ately opposite the high Carian and Lycian headlands 
at the south-west extremity of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. It is of a triangular form, about forty-four 
leagues in circumference, twenty leagues long from 
north to south, and about six broad. In the centre is 
a lofty mountain named Artemira, which commands a 
view of the whole island; of the elevated coast of Car- 
mania, on the north; the archipelago, studded with nu- 
merous islands, on the north-west ; Mount Ida, veiled in 
clouds, on the south-west; aud the wide expause of 
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waters that wash the shores of Africa on the south and 
south-east. It was famed in ancient times and is still 
celebrated for its delightful climate and the fertility of 
its soil. The gardens are filled with delicious fruit, ev- 
ery gale is scented with the most powerful fragrance 
wafted from the groves of orange and citron trees, and 
the numberless aromatic herbs exhale such a profusion 
of the richest odors that the whole atmosphere seems 
impregnated with spicy perfume. It is well watered 
by the river Candura and numerous smaller streams 
and rivulets that spring from the shady sides of Mount 
Artemira. It contains two cities—Rhodes, the capital, 
inhabited chiefly by Turks and a small number of 
Jews; and the ancient Lindus, now reduced to a ham- 
let, peopled by Greeks who are almost all engaged in 
commerce. Besides these there are five villages occu- 
pied by Turks and a small number of Jews, and tive 
towns and forty-one villages inhabited by Greeks. The 
whole population was estimated by Savary at 36,500; 
but Turner, a later traveller, estimates them only at 
20,000, of whom 14,000 were Greeks and 6000 Turks, 
with a small mixture of Jews residing chiefly in the 
capital. 

The city of Rhodes is famous for its huge brazen 
statue of Apollo, called Colossus, which stood at the 
mouth of the harbor, and was so high that ships passed 
in full sail between its legs. It was the work of Chares 
of Lindus, the disciple of Lysippus; its height was one 
hundred and twenty-six feet, and twelve years were oc- 
cupied in its construction. It was thrown down by an 
earthquake in the reign of Ptolemy ITI, Euergetes, king 
of Egypt, after having stood fifty-six years. The brass 
of which it was composed was a load for nine hundred 
camels, Its extremities were sustained by sixty pil- 
lars of marble, and a winding staircase led up to the 
top, whence a view might be obtained of Syria and 
the ships proceeding to Egypt in a large looking-glass 
suspended to the neck of the statue. ‘There is not a 
single vestige of this celebrated work of art now re- 
maining. The present antiquities of Rhodes reach no 
further back than the residence of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. The remains of their fine old for- 





tress, of great size and strength, are still to be seen, 
The cells of the Knights are entire, but the sanctuary 
has been converted by the Turks into a magazine for 
military stores. The early coins of Rhodes bear the 
conventional rose-flower, with the name of the island, 
on one side, and the head of Apollo, radiated like the 








Early Coin of Rhodes. 


sun, on the other. It was a proverb that the sun shone 
every day in Rhodes. 

See Meursius, De Rhodo (Amst. 1675); Coronelli, Isola 
di Rodi (Ven. 1702); Paulsen, Descriptio Rhodi (Gott. 
1818); Rost, Rhodus (Alton. 1823); Menge, Vorgeschichte 
von Rhodus (Cologne, 1827); and especially Rottier, Les 
Monuments de Rhodes (Brussels, 1828) ; Ross, Reisen nach 
Rhodos (Halle, 1852); Berg, Die Insel Rhodus (Bruns- 
wick, 1861). : 

Rhodes, Alexandre de, a French missionary, 
was born at Avignon, March 15, 1591. In 1612 he was 
admitted to the Order of Jesuits at Rome, and after long 
solicitation received permission to go to India as a mis- 
sionary. In the spring of 1619 he left Lisbon, but on 
arriving at Goa was detained under various pretexts 
until 1623, when he went on to Macao. He desired to 
penetrate into Japan, and devoted a year to the study of 
the language; but the great severity which was exer- 
cised against Christians obliged him to abandon his 
project. He went into Cochin-China, and at the end 
of six months began to preach in the native idiom. In 
1627 he passed into Tonquin, and gained the confidence 
of the king; but the jealousy of courtiers destroyed the 
fruits of his labor. An edict was launched against the 


' Christian religion, and Rhodes was expelled. He re- 
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turned to Macao and remained ten vears, teaching and 
travelling through the province of Canton. He still 
desired to return to Cochin-China, and was again met 
by persecution—this time barely escaping with his life, 
being sentenced to perpetual banishment (1646). On 
his way tu Europe he was imprisoned at Java, which 
changed his plan of travel. He embarked for Macas- 
sar, visited Bantam and Savata, and in 1648 travelled 
through the whole kingdom of Persia as well as Armenia, 
and finally left Smyrna for Genoa. The three years 
following he spent quietly at Rome, but his passion 
fur travel caused him to start on a second expedi- 
tion to Persia at the head of a new missionary en- 
terprise. He died in that country Nov. 5, 1660. 
Khedes's writings are chietly narratives of travel, and | 
are generally correct. We may mention, Relazione : 
di Felici Successi dellu Santa Fede nel Regno di Tun- | 
chino (Rome, 1650) :—Dictionarium Annamiticum, Lu- | 
situnum, et Latinum (ibid. 1651) :—Sommaire des divers | 
Voyages et Missions A postoliques du P. A. de 
etc. (Paris, 1653). See Sotovel, Bibl. Script. Soc. 
Jesu. 

Rhodes, Georges de, brother of Alexandre, was 
born at Avignon in 1597. He embraced the rule of St. 
Ignatius at Lyons in 1613, taught rhetoric in the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame in that city, and was its director for 
twenty-seven years. He died May 17, 1661. Of his 
writings we have, Disputationes Theologie Scholastice 
(Lyons, 1661, 1671, 1676) :— Philosophia Periputetica 
(ibid. 1671). 

Rhod’ocus (‘Pddoxoc), a Jew who betrayed the 
plans of his countrymen to Antiochus Eupator. His | 
treason was discovered, and he was placed in confine- | 
ment (2 Macc. xiii, 21). 

Rhodon. See Rose. 

Rho’ dus (1 Macc. xv, 23). See RHODES. 


Rhoetus, in Greek mythology, (1) was king of the 
Marrubians, a son of Phorcys, and father to Anehemo- 
lus, of whom Virgil says that he defiled the bed of his 
stepmother Casperia. (2) A centaur present at the wed- 
ding of Pirithous, who was wounded by Dryas, and fled. 
(3) A giant who was killed by Bacchus. 


RhopdAlus, in Greek mythology, was one of the 
numerous sons of Hercules. His son was named Phes- 
tus, and built a city in Crete, to which he gave his own 
name, 

Rhythia, in Greek mythology, was a nymph be- 
loved of Apollo, by whom she became the mother of the 
Corybantes, An ancient town on the north-east coast 
of Crete derives from her its name—Rhytion. 


Riario, RAPHAEL GALEoTTO, an Italian prelate, 
better known as cardinal Riario, was born at Savona, 
May 3. 1451. He was in great favor with Sixtus IV, 
who raised him to the rank of cardinal in 1477, and after- 
wards conferred upon him several bishoprics and arch- 
bishoprics, together with the abbeys of Monte-Casino 
and Cava. During the fêtes which celebrated his ele- 
vation to the cardinalate, Lorenzo de’ Medici and his son 
were assassinated. The new cardinal did not escape the 
wrath of the Florentines, though he knew nothing of 
the plot, and was obliged to take refuge near the altar 
at which he was officiating. Under Alexander VI he 

| 





tuoh refuge in France, in his see of Treguier, but 
returned to Italy on the election of Pius III. He 
afterwards entered into a conspiracy with cardinal 
Petrucci against Leo X, who generously pardoned 
his offence. It is said that cardinal Riario was the 
first to introduce theatrical representations in Rome. 
He died July 7, 1521. See Annal. Eccl. 1472 - 
4; Panvinio, Vita di Sisto IV; Infessura, Diario 
Kom; Ammanati, Epistolu 548 ud Fr. Gunzagum, p. 
w21, 


_ Rib, in architecture, is a projecting band on a ceil- 
ing.etc. In Middle-age architecture ribs are very ex- 
teusively employed to ornament ceilings, both fat and | 





Oxford Cathedral, cir. 1180. 


vaulted; more especially the latter, when groined. In 
the earliest Norman vaulting the ribs generally consist 
of mere flat bands cross- _ 
ing the vault at right |)! 
angles, the groins as 
well as the apex being 
left perfectly plain. As 
the style advances the 
ribs become moulded, 
and are also applied to 
the groins, and are 
sometimes enriched with zigzags and other ornaments 
peculiar to the style, with carved bosses at the inter- 
sections, as in the 
churches of Iffley, 
Oxfordshire, and 
Elkstone, Glouces- 
tershire. 

In Early English 
vaulting, and that 
of all subsequent pe- 
rivds, the groins are 
invariably covered 
by ribs, and the in- 
tersections are generally ornamented with bosses or 
other decorations, as is the case in the chapter-house 
at Oxford. In the Early English style it is seldom that 
more ribs are used than those which cross the vault at 
right angles (cross-springers) and the (diagonal) ribs 
upon the groins, with sometimes one at the apex. 

In the Decorated style additional ribs are introduced 
between the diagonal and cross-springers following the 
curve of the vault, and frequently also in other parts 
running in different directions, and uniting the whole 
into a kind of net-work, as at Tewkesbury Abbey, 
Gloucestershire. The apex of the vault is almost inva- 
riably occupied by a rib, which is often slightly curved 
upwards between the bosses. When they are numerous, 
it is not unusual to find that the more important ribs 
are of larger size than the others. In this style the 
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Westminster Abbey, cir. 1220. 





Gloucester Cathedral, cir. 1320. 





Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, cir. 1420, 
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ribs are sometimes ornamented with the characteristic | oric at Palermo. 
‘labored effectively for the instituting of the Collegium 
Germanicum. Loyola sent him to Belgium in 1555, in 
order to promote the interests of Jesuitism, more par- 
ticularly to secure permission of Philip II to introduce 


ornament, the ball-flower. 

In ordinary Perpendicular vaulting, ribs are applied 
much in the same way as in the preceding style, but 
they are sometimes employed i im greater profusion and 
in more complicated arrangements, by which the effect 
is by no means always improved, as at St. Mary Red- 
cliffe Church, Bristol. In fan-tracery vaulting the ribs 


-radiate from the springing of each pendentive, and gen- | 


erally become multiplied as they rise upwards, so that 
the whole surface is covered with tracery, which is usu- 
ally enriched with featherings and other ‘decorativus. 





Divinity School, Oxford. 


Many churches, and some other ancient buildings, 
have raised ceilings, of wood or plaster, formed on the 
undersides of the timbers of the roof. A few of these, 
which are as old as the Decorated and Early English 
styles, are sparingly ornamented with small ribs; there 
is generally one along the top and others crossing it at 
considerable intervals. In some instances the ribs are 
more numerous in both-directions, so ás to divide the 
surface into rectangular compartments, or panels. 





Wymington, Bedfordshire. 


In the Perpendicular style ceilings of this kind are 
almost invariably formed in cants, which are divided into 
squares by small ribs with bosses, shields, or flowers at 
the intersections, Flat ceilings also, which are common 
in this style, are frequently divided into squares, and 
sometimes into other patterns, by moulded ribs. In the 
time of queen Elizabeth and James I, ribs were much 
used on plaster ceilings, and were often arranged with 
considerable intricacy: at this period the intersections 
were usually either plain, or ornamented with small 
pendants. In some districts the purlins of a roof are 
called ribs. 


RIB (32%, tseld, Gen. ii, 21, 22, a side, as often ren- 
dered; Chald. 99y, Dan. vii, 5), the part of Adam taken 
to form his wife (Gen. ut sup.). See EvE. 

In the expression “fifth rib” (2 Sam. ii, 23; iii, 27; iv, 
6; xx, 10), the original has simply fifth (WAM, chémesh, 
“fifth part” in Gen. xlvii, 26). l 


Ribadeneira, PepRo, a zealous Jesuit, pupil of 
Loyola, and industrious writer, was born at Toledo, Nov. 
1, 1527. He was sent to Rome while young, and re- 
eeived by Loyola into his order in 1540, before it had 
been confirmed by the pope. In 1542 Ribadeneira re- 
moved to Paris for further studies in philosophy and 
theology, and three years later to Padua, where he com- 
pleted his studies. In 1549 he became teacher of rhet- 
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In 1552 he returned to Rome and 


the order. He succeeded in his mission, and contributed 
by direct labors as a preacher at Louvain, and by defend- 
ing the order against attacks of the Sorbonne, towards 
the realizing of that project. In 1559 he was appointed 
prepositus of the Collegium Germanicum, and in 1560, 

after having taken the four vows of his order, prepositus 
for the province of Tuscany. In 1563 he was commis- 
sary of the order in Sicily, and afterwards assistant to 
the generals Lainez and Francis Borgia. He attended 
the second general assembly of his order as the repre- 
sentative of Sicily, and the third as the representative 
of Rome, and subsequently was made overseer of all the 
houses of the Jesuits in Rome. Physical sufferings led 
to his return to Spain in 1584, and to the occupation of 
a writer in behalf of his order as his chief work. He 
was engaged in collecting the materials for a work in- 
tended to describe the services of the Jesuits in Spain 
and India when he died, at Madrid, Oct. 1, 1611. His 
head was found in an uninjured state, it is ‘said, as late 
as 1633. As a thinker, Ribadeneira was characterized 
by credulity; as a writer, by a diffuse story-telling style 
in the manner of the old legends, whence his name was 
sarcastically transformed into Peter de Badineria, i. e. 
“chatterer.” His works were numerous, and are fully 
given in Zettler’s large Universal-Lexikon. They are 
ascetical or biographical in nature, though frequently 
devoted specifically to the interests of his order. We 
mention his Lives of Ignatius de Lo- 
yola, Borgia, Lainez, and Salmeron : 
—the Flos Sanctorum (transl. into 
English, 1669)—all in numerous edi- 
tions :—the Hist. du Schisme de l'An- 
gleterre (Valencia, 1588) :—Le Prince 
Chrétien, a defence against Machia- 
velli (Antw. 1597, etc.) :—-Catalogus 
Scriptorum Soc. Jesu—a catalogue 
of Jesuit writers, their provinces, col- 
leges, houses, etc. (ibid. 1608); also 
translations from Albert the Great 
and Augustine into Spanish. See 
ALEGAMBE, 


Rib’ai (Heb. Ribay’, "3", pleader 
[with Jehovah]; Sept.‘PcGat, PnBai), 
the father of Ittai, one of David’s mighty men of the 
tribe of Benjamin (2 Sam. xxiii, 29; 1 Chron. xi, 31). 
B.C. ante 1020, 


Ribalta, FRANcisco, an eminent Spanish painter, 
was born at Castellon de la Plana in 1551. He studied 
the works of Raphael and Sebastian del Piombo in Rome, 
and settled in Valencia. His design, color, and compo- 
sition are highly commended. Among his works are a 
Last Supper, a Holy Family, and The Entombment of 
Christ. He died in 1628. 


Riband (Numb. xv, 38). See Lace. 


Ribas, JUAN DE, a Spanish ecclesiastic, was born at 
Cordova in 1612. He belonged to the Order of Domin- 
icans, and taught for many years in the convent of St. 
Paul at Cordova. His death occurred Nov. 4, 1687. 
Besides sermons and some ascetic treatises, he wrote, 
Sueldo al Cesar y á Dios su Gloria (1668, fol.): this 
appeared under the name of José de Zais. Many 
writers have attributed to Ribas the work entitled 
Teatro Jesuttico, etc. (Coimbra, 1654, 4to), which 
bears the name of Francisco de la Piedad. This trea- 
tise speaks with great severity of the Jesuits, and was 
burned by order of the Inquisition. Ribas denied the 
authorship of the work, but was known to have writ- 
ten others against the Jesuits, one of which is entitled 
Barragan botero. See Echard, Script. Ord. Predi- 
cat.; Goujet, in Moréri’s Dict, Hist.; Peignot, Dict. 
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des Livres Condamnes, 
ii, 154; Brunet, Manuel 
du Libraire. 

Ribash. See Isaac 
BEN-SHESHETH. 

Ribera, Francis- 
Co, a Spanish Jesuit and 
commentator, was born 
at Segovia in 1537, and 
was educated at Sala- 
manca. He became a 
Jesuit in 1570, and from 
that time was emploved 
in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, filling the chair of 
professor of divinity in 
the seminary at Nala- 
manca until his death, in 
1591. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the minor | The Kamoa ‘el-Hermel on the Soin of Riblah. 
prophets, on John (Gos- 
pel and Epistles), Apocalypse, and Epistle to Hebrews: east of Riblah; and the Riblah of the boundary-line 
also a treatise De Templo, etc.; and a Life of St. The- | also seems to have been greatly nearer the Galilean 
resa. lake than the Riblah on the Orontes was, since Riblah 


Ribera, José, called Spagnoletto, a Spanish painter hioi the pons in the list nearest te ae The i 
and engraver, was born at San-Felipe, Jan. 12, 1588. SHES ? i cee bro aer Ge pcan my 
In his youth he was sent. to the capital of his native eas ae user poA A : : R ANA 
province to receive a classical education, but did not | Of the Hebrew words 1s even mistaken. us 
give himself to that exclusively. His love for art | MINK is rendered drò Lerpapap BydAa, joining the 
gradually drew him away from all else, and he studied | two first letters of the second word to the first word. 
painting under various masters. It is supposed that his | The Vulg., too, without any authority, inserts the word 
peculiar and rather harsh style was gained while under | Daphnim; and Jerome affirms that Riblah is identical 
as eres of yea ea ae ig Na- with ange orienta S. Ve i apaa In se com- 
ples. ter he went to Rome, to Parma, and other cit- | mentary on Ezekiel he is still more explicit. He says, 
ies of Italy, studying and working with diligence. He | “ From the end, therefore, of the northern side—that is, 
finally hee y Seg er n court emp re from the ae Side Naina o ee re 
received many favors. In e was made member | cording to the book of Numbers, to Sepham, which the 
of the Academy of St. Luke, and in 1644 received from | Hebrews call Apamia, and from Apamia to Rebla, which 
the pope the decoration of the Order of Christ. He | is now called Antioch of Syria. And that it may be 
died at Naples in 1656. The works of Ribera deserve | known that Rebla means that city which is now the no- 
a place among those of the best engravers and etchers. | blest in Coele-Syria, the words contra fontem are added, 
Of his works in this style may be mentioned, T'he Mar- | which, it is manifest, signify Daphne” (Opera, v, 478, ed. 
Ages of ra oien; — Silenus, and a portrait | ee. aoe a vi a a is taken from 
or vonn oi Austria. 18 paintings are numerous; i the Jargums chart, Opera, i, : ome suppose 
in the Louvre is The Adoration of the Shepherds, | that the Daphne here mentioned was the place near the 
aud among many in Naples a Deposition from the | Lake of Merom of which Josephus speaks ( War, iv,1,1); 
Cross: this is remarkable for a harmony and vig- | and that therefore Ain may mean one of the fountains 
or of tone hardly equalled by his other works. See | of the Jordan. With this agrees Parchi, the Jewish trav- 
Céan [ Bermudez], Diccionario Histórico ; Quillet, Dic- | eller in the 13th and 14th centuries, who expressly dis- 
tinnaire des Peintres Espagnols; Caballero, Observa- | criminates between the two (see the extracts in Zunz, 
cwnes sobra la Patria de Ribera (Valencia, 1824, , Benjamin, ii, 418), and in our own day J. D. Michaelis 
dto). (Bibel für Ungelehrten; Suppl. ad Lexica, No, 2313) 


Rib’lah (Heb. Riblah’ mban fertility; Sept. At and Bonfrerius, the learned editor of Eusebius's Ono- 
b ? ? . E 


masticon. So likewise Schwarz (Palest. p. 28). But 
A or Bnd, i Pefhade, ‘Papradp, 'ASa4, | Dr, Porter has endeavored to draw the boundary-line 
etc.), the name probably of two places. 


in consistency with the position of the Riblah or Ribleh 
1. One of the landmarks on the eastern boundary of 


above described (/and-book jor Syria, p. 580); and 
the land of Israel, as specified by Moses (Numb. xxxiv, | Winer, Gesenius, Van de Velde, and others seem to 
11). Its position is noted in this passage with much | have found no difficulty in identifying the Riblah of 
precision. It was between Shepham and the sea of 


Numbers with that of Jeremiah and the later histor- 
Cinnereth, and on the “east side of the spring.” There | ical books, But Palestine never actually extended thus 
is but one other incidental notice in Scripture tending 


far north, and the arguments of Keil (ad loc.) appear 
to fix the site of Riblah; it is said to be “in the land 


to us conclusive that another Riblah must there be 
of Hamath” (2 Kings xxiii, 33; xxv, 21; Jer. lii, 9). | meant south of Mt. Hermon, perhaps the site afterwards 


The land of Hamath lay on the north of the ancient | called Leshem and Dan, the present Tell el-Kady. See 
kingdom of Damascus. See HAMATH. It embraced | TRIBE. 

the plain on both sides of the Orontes, extending from 2. Riblah of Hamath lay on the great road between 
the city of Hamath southward to the fountain of the | Palestine and Babylonia, at. which the kings of Baby- 
Orontes. This position, however, seems inconsistent | lonia were accustomed to remain while directing the 
with the preceding, inasmuch as Hazar-enan, the start- | operations of their armies in Palestine and Phoenicia. 
ing-point from the extreme north of the east border, lav | Here Nebuchadnezzar waited while the sieges of Jeru- 
at a considerable distance to the east of Hamath (the | salem and of Tyre were conducted by his lieutenants; 
order given being thus: “ entrance to Hamath, Zedad, | hither were brought to him the wretched king of Ju- 
Ziphron, Hazar-enan,” Numb. xxxiv, 8, 9), so that a Jine , daa and his sons, and after a time a selection from 
drawn towards the Sea of Cinnereth (Lake of Tiberias) | all ranks and conditions of the conquered city, who 
should have gone (one would think) a good deal to the | were put to death, doubtless by the horrible torture of 
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impaling, which the Assyrians practiced, and the long | Emaculate Synopsis (ibid. 1627, 16mo), and several mi- 


lines of the victims to which are still to be seen on their 
monuments (Jer. xxxix, 5,6; lii, 9, 10, 26,27; 2 Kings 
xxv, 6, 20, 21). In like manner Pharaoh-nechu, after 
his victory over the Babylonians at Carchemish, re- 
turned to Riblah and summoned Jehoahaz from Jeru- 
salem before him (2 Kings xxiii, 33} Riblah is prob- 
ably mentioned by Ezekiel (vi, 14), though ın the pres- 
ent Hebrew text and A. V. it appears as Liblah or Dib- 
lath (q. v.). 

This Riblah has no doubt been discovered, still re- 
taining its ancient name, Ribleh, on the right (east) 
bank of el- Asy (the Orontes), upon the great road which 
connects Baalbek and Hums, about thirty -five miles 
north-east of the former and twenty miles south-west 
of the latter place. It lies about twelve miles east by 
north of its great fountain, which still bears the name 
el-Ain. The advantages of its position for the encamp- 
ment of vast hosts, such as those of Egypt and Baby- 
lon, are enumerated by Dr. Robinson, who visited it in 
1852 (Bib. Res. iii, 545). He describes it as “lying on 
the banks of a mountain stream in the midst of a vast 
and fertile plain yielding the most abundant supplies 
of forage. From this point the roads were open by 
Aleppo and the Euphrates to Nineveh, or by Palmyra 
to Babylon... by the end of Lebanon and the coast to 
Palestine and Egypt, or through the Bukâa and the 
Jordan valley to the centre of the Holy Land.” It ap- 
pears to have been first alluded to by Buckingham in 
1816 (Arab Tribes, p.481). The most singular object 
in this neighborhood is a monument called Kamoa el- 
Hermel, which stands on a high mound several miles 
farther up the Orontes than Riblah (that is, farther 
south), but distinctly visible from it. It stands on a 
pedestal of three steps, and in the form of two quad- 
rilateral masses rising one above another, the lower or- 
namented with figures of dogs, stags, hunting-instru- 
ments, etc., and terminating in a kind of pyramid, it 
reaches the height of about sixty feet (as given by 
Robinson), but Van de Velde makes it about twenty 
more (ii, 469). One of the corners, the south-west, is 
in a dilapidated state; in other respects it is entire, 
and forms a solid mass of masonry built of large square 
stones. It is known to be of great antiquity; but its 
precise date and object are unknown; and Abulfeda is 
the first writer who is known to have mentioned it. 
Dr. Thomson, who was the first to draw attention to it, 
would connect it with the ancient Babylonian dynasty 
(Bib. Sacra, May, 1847). 


Riccaltoun, Rosert, an eminent divine of the 
Church of Scotland, minister of Hobkirk, was born near 
Jedburgh in 1691, and died 1769. He wrote, 4 Sober 
Inquiry into the Ground of the Present Differences in the 
Church of Scotland (1723, 12m0):—An Inquiry into the 
Spirit and Tendency of Letters on Theron, ete. (Edin. 
1762, 12mo). After his death, 1771, three volumes of 
his writings were published, edited by Rev. R. Walker: 
vol. i, Essays on Human Nature, etc.; vol. ii, Treatise 
on the General Plan of Revelation ; vol. iii, Notes, etc., 
on Galatians. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 


Riccardi, Niccovo, an Italian theologian, was born 
at Genoa in 1585, He studied in Spain, joined the Or- 
der of Dominicans, and in 1613 was chosen to occupy 
the chair of theology at Valladolid. He soon became 
noted as a preacher, and was called to court. Philip 
ILI, charmed with his eloquence, called him a prodigy ; 
from this he was familiarly called 7? Padre Mostro. 
In Rome his success was equally great; he was in fa- 
vor with Urban VII, who made him professor in the 
college of Minerva in 1621, and in 1629 master of 
the palace. He died at Rome, May 30, 1639. As a 
preacher he was characterized by great passionateness, 
grandeur of imagery, and vigor of thought. His writ- 
ings are, Ragionamenti sopra le Litanie di Nostra Signora 
(Rome, 1626, 2 vols. fol.) :—Historie Concilii Tridentini 
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nor treatises. He had also gathered materials for sev- 
eral important works, among them a Commentary on 
the whole Scriptures :— De Christiana Theologia, 3 vols.: 
—A dversarta Sacra:— Antique Lectiones :—besides his 
Sermons. See Oldvino, Atheneum Ligusticum; Ery- 
threus, Pinucothecu ; Echard and Quetif, Bibl. Script. 
Ord, Predicat, ii, 503; Tiraboschi, Stortu della Letter. 
Ital, viii. 


Ricchini, Tommaso Acosrino, a learned Italian 
ecclesiastic, was born at Cremona in 1695. At the age 
of fifteen he entered the Dominican order, devoted him- 
self to poetry, and published at Milan several religious 
pieces. He afterwards taught theology in the principal 
houses of his order in Lombardy, and filled the office of 
prior at Cremona. Called to Rome in 1740, he became 
in 1749 secretary of the Congregation of the Index and 
examiner of the bishops.: He enjoyed the favor of Ben- 
edict XIV, who often made use of his learning in liter- 
ary work. In 1759 Ricchini became one of the masters 
of the pope’s palace. He died at Rome in 1762. Among 
his numerous works are, In Funere Benedicti XIII (Rome, 
1730, 4to) :—De Vita Vine. Gotts (ibid. 1742, 8vo) :— Pa- 
tris Monete adversus Catharos et Valdenses (ibid. 1743, 
fol.); the first edition of this work was accompanied 
with notes and a life of the author :—De Vita et Cultu 
B. Alberti Villaconiensis (ibid. 1784, 8vo):—De Vila ac 
Rebus Cardinalis Gregorii Barbidici (ibid. 1761, 4to), 
translated into Italian by Fr. Petroni. See Arisi, Cre- 
mona Litterata; Catalan, De Secretario S. Congr. In- 
dicis Lib. IL 

„Ricci, Antonio, called Barbelunga, a painter of the 
Neapolitan school, was born at Messina in 1600. He 
went. to Rome and studied under Domenichino; in that 
city he left. several fine paintings. On his return to his 
native country he executed numerous works which now 
decorate its churches. Among them we mention, the 
Conversion of St. Paul:—an Ascension :—St. Charles 
Borromeo: — and a very beautiful picture of St. Ce- 
cilia in a church in Palermo. See Domenici, Vite de’ 
Pittori Napolitani; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica ; Ticoz- 
zi, Dizimario ; Guida di Messina; Mortillaro, Guida 
di Palermo., 

Ricci, Bartolomeo (1), an Italian scholar, was 
born at Lugo, in Romagna, in 1490. He studied at Bo- 
logna, Padua, and Venice, and in the last-named city 
had charge of the education of Luigi Cornaro, after- 
wards cardinal. He subsequently taught at Ravenna. 
His reputation as instructor gained for him in 1539 the 
position of tutor to Alfonso and Luigi d' Este, sons of 
the duke of Ferrara. In 1561 he received from Alfon- 
so letters of nobility with the title of lord of Vendina. 
Ricci wrote with elegance, but his style has been criti- 
cised as harsh and unequal. He died in 1569. His 
works have been collected into three volumes, Opera 
(Padua, 1748). See G. della Casa, Discorso sulla Vita 
di B. Ricci. 

Ricci, Bartolomeo (2), an Italian Jesuit, was 
born at Castelfidardo. He was master of the nov- 
ices at Nola and at Rome, and afterwards provincial of 
his order in Sicily. He died at Rome, Jan. 12, 1613. 
His works are Vita Jesu Christi ex Evangeliorum 
Contertu (Rome, 1607, 8vo), translated into Italian 
(ibid. 1609, 4to):—T7riumphus Christi Crucifixi (Ant- 
werp, 1608, 4to):— Monotessaron Kvangelicum (Poi- 
tiers, 1621, 4to). See iraboschi, Storia. della Letter. 
Ital. vii. 


Ricci, Lorenzo, an Italian Jesuit, was born at 
Florence, Aug. 2, 1703. He was of a noble family, and 
at a very early age joined the Society of Jesus. He 
was employed in various ways, and finally became sec- 
retary-general under Luigi Centurione. At the death 
of his superior, Ricci was elected to fill his place, May 
21,1758. But there soon arose those difficulties which 
finally destroyed the order. Its members were ban- 
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ished from the principal courts of Europe, and Ricci re- | favor with the Chinese rulers. 
To all such | followed, extending from 1722 to 1845, which have al- 


ceived from France proposals of reform. 
he replied haughtily that there was nothing to be re- 
formed in the society, Sint ut sunt, aut non sint. In 
January, 1/69, several of the states of Europe solicited 
the abolishment of the order from Clement XIII. This 
pope died soon after, and his successor, Clement XIV, 
was also appealed to. He finally yielded, and on July 
21, 1773, signed an edict which suppressed the entire 
onder. Ricci, with his assistants, was transferred to the 
Castle of St. Angelo at Rome, where he died, Nov. 
24,1775. See Caraccioli, Vie du P. Ricci; Ch. Sainte- 
Foi, Vie du P. Ricci (2 vols, 12mo); Ami de la Re- 
ligion. 

Ricci, Matteo, one of the earliest. and most suc- 
cessful missionaries of the Romish Church. He was 
born at Macerata, in Ancona, Oct. 6, 1552, and was early 
"»vuted to a clerical life. After a thorough instruction 
in languages and the sciences, he entered the Order of 
Jesuits in 1571. His comprehensive learning, together 
with his shrewdness, led to his being selected some 
years later to undertake the work of re-establishing 
the missions of his Church in China. The Minorite 
Monte Corvino had founded them so long ago as A.D. 
1294; but the hostility of the resident Nestorian Chris- 
tians, and the opposition of the native religions, Con- 
fucianism, Tavism, and Buddhism, followed by the per- 
secutions of the Ming dynasty, had destroyed all the 
fruits of his labors, The Capuchin Gaspar de Cruz 
had attempted to reintroduce Christianity into China 
in about A.D. 1522, but without success. Ricci arrived 
with two companions in 1588 and was permitted to set- 
tle at Tsao-King-Fo. Aided by the Jesuit Roger, he 
was even permitted to build a Christian church in the 
immediate vicinity of a Chinese temple. His method 
was to gain the contidence of the people by conforming 
to their manners and prejudices. He assimilated his 
first teachings, for example, to the religious and moral 
tenets of Confucianism; and he constructed a map of 
the world in which he grouped all other states about 
China as their centre. The Chinese priests were event- 
ually successful, however, in exciting suspicion against 
him, from which he was compelled to flee to the sea- 
port Chow-chu, In 1595 he attempted a visit to Pe- 
kin, but, being considered a Japanese in disguise, he 
was unable to secure a presentation at court. Five 
years later he repeated the undertaking, and was fort- 
unate enough to be selected by the Portuguese as the 
bearer of presents to the emperor; and he so improved 
the opportunity that. he was thereafter permitted to 
reside with the other missionaries of his company in 
Pekin itself. Ricci now labored with increased energy 
in his mission. He acquired the respect of the im- 
perial family and of prominent mandarins through his 
mathematical proficiency and through the arts of paint- 
ing and music. Having given much attention to the 
vemacular, he was able to write a number of books in 
the Chinese language, and to adapt all his sayings and 
writings to the promotion of Christianity. His influ- 
ence extended, in course of time, beyond the precincts 
of the court and the capital, and was felt to the advan- 
tage of his cause in several provinces of the empire. 
The foundations for a durable work appeared to have 
been detinitely laid when Ricci died, May 11,1609. The 
mision immediately felt his loss in the withdrawal of 
the emperor’s favor, and in being obliged to remove 
from the capital for atime. But the services rendered 
by the missionaries to the cause of mathematical sci- 
ence, and even to the State, were so valuable that they 
were svon permitted to resume their appropriate labors. 
The Jesuits Schall, Verbiest, Pereira, and others are 
prominent in the subsequent history of Roman Catholic 
missions to China, and the successes realized were large; 
but. the entrance of other orders upon this work, e. g. 
the Dominicans and F ranciscans, introduced an element 
of discord among the missionaries themselves which 
tmpaired their usefulness and brought them into dis- 
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most obliterated the traces of the work of Ricci and his 
colleagues. See the art. CHixa in this Cyclopedia. 
See Trigault, De Christ. Exped. apud Sinas ex Comm. 
Ricci (Augsburg, 1615, 4to); Wertheim, Ricci, in Pletz’s 
Neue theol. Zeitschr. (Vienna, 1833), No. 3; Schall, Re- 
latio de Initio et Progr. Missionis Soc. Jesu apud Chi- 
nenses (Ratisbon, 1672, and with Notes by Mannsegg, 
Vienna, 1834); Du Halde, Descript. de l Emp. de la Chine 
(Paris, 1736 ; German, with Mosheim’s introd., Rostock, 
4 vols. 4to); Gutzlaff, History of China (Canton, 1833; 
German by Bauer, Quedlinb. 1836, 2 vols.; and with 
continuation by Neumann, Stuttgart, 1847); Wittmann, 
Herrlichkeit d. Kirche in ihren Missionen (Augsburg, 
1841, 2 vols.); Gesch. d. kathol. Missionen bis auf unsere 
Zeit (Vienna, 1845); Huc, Chines. Reich (Leipsic, 1856, 
2 vols.) Comp. Gieseler, Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch. Ll, ii, 
658 sq. 

Ricci, Michael Angelo, a learned Italian ecclesi- 
astic, was born in Rome in 1619. He was created a car- 
dinal in 1681, and died in 1683. He was skilled in math- 
ematical sciences, and published at Rome (4to) Exerci- 
tatio Geometrica, which was reprinted in London, and 
annexed to Mercator’s Logarithmotechnia. See Landi, 
Hist. Lit. d'Italie; Fabroni, Vite Jtal. vol. ii. 


Ricci (Lat. Ricius), Paul, was a convert from Ju- 
daism in the 16th century. For a time he was professor 
at Padua, in Italy, when the emperor Maximilian I ap- 
pointed him as his physician. Ricci was especially fa- 
mous as a Cabalist, and translated a large portion of Jo- 


seph Gikatilla’s cabalistic work entitled M™N TSH 


(The Gates of Light), which he dedicated to Maximilian, 
and which Reuchlin used very largely. Erasmus was 
his special friend, whom he also defended against Ste- 
phen the Presbyter, who had attacked the Cabala, as can 
be seen from a letter of Erasmus, dated March 10, 1516: 
“ Paulus Riccius sic me proximo colloquio rapuit, ut mira 
queedam me sitis habeat cum homine seepius et familiari- 
us conserendi sermones.” To his former coreligionists he 
endeavored to prove the truth of Christianity philosoph- 
ically. Living in a time when the Turks were the terror 
of the European nations, he used his influence to bring 
about a union between the Christians against their 
common foe by publishing his In Virulentam Immanis- 
simumgue Turcarum Rabiem, ad Principes, Magistratus, 
Populosque Germanie (Augsburg, 1546). Of his nu- 
merous writings we only mention, Statera Prudentium, 
a mystical treatise on Moses, the Law, Christ, and the 
Gospels (s. loc. 1532):— Opuscula Varia (printed by Burg- 
frank, Pavia, 1510, and often). See Fürst, Bibl. J udaica, 
iii, 155; Wolf, Biblioth. Hebr. i, 966; Jöcher, Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s.v.; Adams, Hist. of the Jews, i, 346; Bavle, 
Dictionnaire, s. v. “ Riccio ;” Kalkar, Israel u. die Kirche, 
p. 87; Levita, Massoreth ha-Massoreth (ed. Ginsburg), 
P- 9; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, ix, 193 sq.; Pick, Mission 
among the Jews, in the Quar. Rev. (Gettysburg, 1876; 
reprinted in the Jewish Intelligencer, Lond., Nov. and 
Dec., 1876), p. 3868. (B. P.) 


Ricci, Scipione, bishop of Pistoja and Prato, in the 
duchy of Tuscany, was born at Florence Jan. 9, 1741, of 
parents belonging to an ancient and honorable family. 
He was early bronght under Jansenistic influence, and 
developed the tendencies so received while pursuing his 
theological studies with the Florentine Benedictines, 
In 1766 he became a priest, and soon afterwards a canon 
and auditor at the nunciature of Florence. In 1775 he 
visited Rome, on the occasion of the enthronement of 
pope Pius VI, and became acquainted with the intrigues 
of the papal court, which sought in vain to secure his 
adhesion, He returned to Florence, and became vicar- 
general to the archbishop, in which capacity he intro- 
duced a Jansenist Catechism. In 1780 he was made 
bishop. In connection with duke Leopold of Tuscany, 
he now attempted to carry through reforms similar to 
those effected by Joseph II in the empire of Austria. 
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The inquiries instituted with reference to the state of 
nunneries, etc., revealed scandalous irregularities and 
crimes against morality carried to even unnatural 
lengths; bat the removal of Leopold to ascend the 
throne of the German empire, soon after the Synod of 
Pistoja (q. v.), brought the reformatory career of Ricci 
to a close by depriving him of his protector. The op- 
position of the populace caused him to resign his bish- 
opric, and the papal bull Auctorem Fidei annulled the 
decrees of the Synod of Pistoja (Aug. 28, 1795). He 
submitted to the papal decision, after a long struggle, in 
1799, was subsequently imprisoned on political grounds, 
and died Jan. 27, 1810. See De Potter, Vie de Sc. de 
Ricci (Brussels, 1825, 3 vols.; German, Stuttg. 1826, 4 
vols.). 


Ricci, Sebastiano, a painter of the Venetian 
school, was born at Belluno in 1659. At the age of 
twelve he entered the studio of Cervelli, who took him 
to Milan. He there studied under Lisandrino, and af- 
terwards went to Bologna. Receiving the patronage of 
the duke of Parma, Ricci was enabled to go to Rome to 
study design. He remained there until 1694, and spent 
several subsequent years in travelling through Europe, 
leaving his pictures in many of the most important 
cities, He finally settled in Venice, where he remained 
during the rest of his life. Hedied in 1734. The paint- 
ings of Ricci are noted for the nobility of the figures, 
grace of attitude, correctness of design, and brilliancy 
of coloring. Nevertheless, he never seemed able to rid 
his works of a certain disagreeable mannerism. Among 
those in Florence are a St. Charles and St. Gregory 
Celebrating Mass; at the Museum of Dresden, an 
Ascension and Christ Giving to Peter the Keys of Par- 
adise. See Orlandi, Abbecedario; Lanzi, Storia Pit- 
torica; ‘Ticozzi, Dizionario; Bertoluzzi, Guida di 
Parma. 

Ricciarelli, DanieLe (called Daniel of Volterra), 
a painter and sculptor of the Florentine school, was born 
at Volterra, in Tuscany, in 1509. He studied design 
under Sodoma, and afterwards under Peruzzi at Siena. 
On going to Rome, he became a pupil of Pierino del 
Vaga, and assisted his master in adorning the Vatican 
and other buildings. He became a friend of Michael 
Angelo, who procured for him the patronage of pope 
Paul III, and continued his work in the Vatican after 
the death of his master Pierino. A great deal of the suc- 
cess of Ricciarelli was due to Angelo, who often furnish- 
ed designs for his paintings and gave him valuable ad- 
vice. The Descent from the Cross, considered one of the 
three finest paintings in Rome, owes much of its renown 
to the assistance which Ricciarelli received from his 
friend. Were this his only work, he would have ranked 
among the greatest of Italian masters, but many of his 
other pictures have a sad lack of expression. On the 
death of Paul IIT, Ricciarelli lost his position as superin- 
tendent of the works of the Vatican, and gave himself 
thenceforth to sculpture. He modelled the sculptures 
of Michael Angelo in the chapel of St. Lorenzo in Flor- 
ence; and while engaged upon an equestrian statue of 
Henry II of France, he died suddenly, in 1566. In the 
Louvre is a bas-relief of Christ Placed in the Tomb, at- 
tributed to Ricciarelli., Among his minor paintings are 
Massacre of the Innocents and Martyrdom of St. Cecilia 
at Florence; at Dresden, a Holy Fumily (after Michael 
Angelo); and in the Louvre, Darid Killing Goliath. 
See Vasari, Vite; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica ; Pistolesi, De- 
scrizione dt Roma. 


Riccio, Domenico, a painter of the Venetian 
school, was born at Verona in 1494. After receiv- 
ing the instructions of Giolfino, he went to Venice 
to study the works of Giorgione and Titian. He 
decorated the ducal palace at Mantua, and at Ve- 
rona left many celebrated frescos. He died in 1567. 
Among his works are Conversion of St. Paul:—Mar- 
riage of St. Catharine :— Resurrection of Lazarus :— 
The Samaritan, and The Resurrection of Christ. See 
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Ridolfi, Vite degli Iilustri Pittori Veneti; Bennasuti, 
Guida di Verona, 

Riccio, Felice, an Italian painter, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Verona in 1540. A pupil of his 
father, he continued his studies at Florence under Ja- 
copo Ligozzi.. Here he acquired an entirely different 
stvle from that of his father. His Madonnas have much 
grace and delicacy, and he excelled in portrait-painting. 
He painted many small pictures upon stone. His larger 
paintings are almost innumerable; among them are A do- 
ration of the Magi :— Descent from the Cross :—St. Lucia 
and St. Catharine: —a colossal St. George, and a fresco on 
the facade of a house at Verona. See Ridolfi, Vite degli Il- 
lustri Pittori Veneti. . 


Riccioli, Giovannt BATTISTA, an Italian astrono- 
mer and Jesuit, was born at Ferrara in 1598, and was 
professor of philosophy, theology, etc., at Bologna and 
Parma. By authority of his superiors, he devoted 
himself to astronomy, that he might confute the 
Copernican system, which he attempted to do in 
his Almagestum Novum (1651, 2 vols.). According 
to his theory, the sun, moon, Jupiter, and Saturn re- 
volve around the earth; while Mercury, Venus, and 
Mars are satellites of the sun. He also published 
an able treatise on mathematical geography and hy- 
drography in 1661, and Astronomia Reformata in 
1665. He died in 1671. See Fabroni, Vite Italo- 
rum Doc. Excel. ; Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana. 


Rice, Aaron, a Methodist preacher, was a native 
of Green County, Ky. Of his early history and his 
conversion, little is known. He became a member of 
the Louisville Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and was long esteemed as an able and 
reputable minister. He died Sept. 9, 1846. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conf. M. E. Church, South, 1846. 


Rice, David, a Presbyterian minister, was born in 
Hanover County, Va., Dec. 20, 1733. He began his clas- 
sical studies under the Rev. John Todd, and went to New 
Jersey College in 1759, becoming a member of the junior 
class. He graduated in 1761; was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Hanover, Nov., 1762; and was ordain- 
ed and installed pastor of Hanover Church, Va., Dec., 
1763.. Giving up this charge. he afterwards preached 
for about ten years in Bedford County, Va., migrating 
to Kentucky in Oct., 1783, where he labored for fifteen 
years. In 1798 he removed to Green County, but did 
not take any pastoral charge. Mr. Rice assisted in the 
establishment of Hampden Sidney College, was one of 
the trustees of the Transylvania University, and presi- 
dent of the board from 1783 to 1787. The following is 
a list of his publications: Essay on Baptism (1789) :— 
Lecture on Divine Decrees (1791) :—Slavery Inconsistent 
with Justice, etc. (1793, 12m0):—An Epistle (1805) :— 
Second Epistle (1808): — Letters and Sermons. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 246. 


Rice, Edward, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, whence he was elected 
as an exhibitioner to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1813. He was one of the classical masters of Christ’s 
Hospital in 1820; vicar of Horley, Surrev, in 1827; 
head-master of Christ’s Hospital in 1836; and died in 
1853. He published several sermons: On Liturgies 
(Lond. 1820, 8vo):— On the Coronation of George IV 
(ibid. 1821, 8vo) :— Two Sermons on the Romish Church, 
etc. (ibid. 1829, 8vo). See Lond. Gent. Mag. March, 1853, 
p. 316. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Auth. 
s.v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog.s.v. 

Rice, Henry Leffler, a Dutch Reformed minister, 
was the son of Henry and Elizabeth (Leffler) Rice, and 
was born in Washington County, Ky., June 25, 1795. 
llis early education was conducted by the Rev. James 
Vance, of Kentucky, who took young Rice for some years 
into his own home. After spending three years in 
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that institution in the class of 1818. Having early ex- 
perienced the renewing grace of God, in his sixteenth 
vear he united, by a public profession of his faith, with 
the Presbyterian Church at Corydon, Ind. Immedi- 
ately after leaving the university, he entered the theo- 
logical seminary at Princeton, N. J., whence he was 
regularly graduated in three years, after passing through 
the full course of study. He was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick, Oct. 3, 1821, and was ordain- 
ed as an evangelist by the same presbytery, Oct. 2, 
1822. After his ordination he spent two years in mis- 
sion work in new portions of the West, and then return- 
ed to New Jersey, where he accepted a call to become 
pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church at Spottswood, 
and was installed in September, 1825. Here he labored 
faithfully and successfully about eight years, until he 
was released by his elassis, April 16, 1834, in order that 
he might accept a call to the German Reformed Church 
in Chambersburg, Pa., over which latter charge he was 
installed in May, 1834, and in which he continued until 
his death. While residing in Chambersburg, he be- 
came profoundly interested in the literary and theolog- 
ical institutions of the German Reformed Church lo- 
cated at Mercersburg, and in the fall of 1836 he was 
induced to undertake an agency on their behalf, his 
pulpit being supplied, meanwhile, by neighboring min- 
isters. For a considerable time he was president of the 
Board of Trustees of Marshall College at Mercersburg. 
After his removal to Mercersburg he studied the Ger- 
man language, and so thoroughly mastered it as to 
preach occasionally in that.tongue to the German peo- 
ple in his vicinity, to their great delight. While pros- 
ecuting the above-mentioned agency with great ener- 
gy and success, he was stricken down by fever, and died 
at Chambersburg, May, 3, 1837. 
1821, Miss Gertrude Van Dyke, youngest daughter of 
Matthew Van Dyke, of Mapleton, four miles from Prince- 
ton, N. J. She was a woman of estimable character 
and fervent picty. She died June 9, 1837, about a 
month after her husband. Mr. Rice was a man of large 
culture and of extraordinary piety, energy, and influ- 
ence. (W. P.S.) 


Rice, John H. (1), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Sharon, N. Y., March 9,1800. He received a 
good academical education, studied theology in Auburn 
Seminary, N. Y., was licensed and ordained in 1832, and 
subsequently became pastor of the following churches: 
Cambria, N. Y.; Beamsville and Grimsby, C. W.; Rut- 
land. N. Y.; Barton, C. W.; Grand Haven, Mich.; Gowan- 
da and Sheridan, N.Y.; Wattsburg and Wayne, Pa.; Cly- 
mer, N. Y.; Middlebrook and Green, Pa. He died inthe 
latter place, June 21, 1858. Mr. Rice was at one time an 
agent for the American Tract Society. He was a faith- 
ful laborer and devoted servant of Christ. See Wilson, 
Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1860, p. 122. (J. L. S.) 


Rice, John H. (2), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Middle Tennessee, 
Dec. 26, 1826. He professed religion and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1839. He was admit- 
ted on trial into the Arkansas Conference Nov. 9, 1849, 
ordained deacon Nov. 9, 1851, and elder Nov. 20, 1843. 
He continued in active service until 1857, when he lo- 
cated. He joined the Confederate army in 1863, was re- 
admitted into the Arkansas Conference Oct. 21, 1863, 
and appointed chaplain of Colonel Shaver's regiment. 
He was killed in a skirmish with United States troops, 
March 25, 1864. For many vears he had been a faith- 
fal minister, an able defender of the doctrines of his 
Church, and a bold dispenser of truth. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, M. E. Church, South, 1864, p. 529. 


Rice, John Holt, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near New London, Bedford County, Va., Nov. 
28, 1777. He became tutor in Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege, Va., in October, 1796, and on Sept. 12, 1803, was 
licensed to preach. On Sept. 29, 1804, he was ordained 
and installed pastor of the church at Club Creek, still 
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retaining his connection with the college until the lat- 
ter end of the year, when he resigned his tutorship and 
removed to a small farm in Charlotte County. Here, 
his salary being insufficient, he also opened a school, 
and thus continued until 1812, when he became pastor 
of Mason’s Hall, Richmond, Va. In May, 1816, he came 
to New York as a representative of the Bible Society of 
Virginia at the formation of the American Bible Socic- 
ty. He afterwards attended the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Philadelphia, where he was often sent 
again as a delegate from his presbytery. He was elect- 
ed president of the College of New Jersey Sept. 26, 
1822, as well as professor in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Prince Edward County, Va.,on Nov. 16 of the 
same vear: he only accepted the latter and resigned 
his pastoral charge. He entered upon his professor- 
ship Jan. 1, 1824. In May, 1830, he came to New York, 
where he delivered one of the series of the Murray 
Street Lectures. After this his health gradually de- 
clined until his death, Sept. 3, 1831. Dr. Rice started, 
in 1815, and published for a time the Christian Monitor, 
the first weekly religious newspaper which appeared in 
Richmond. In January, 1818. he published the first 
number of the Virginia Evangelical and Literary Mag- 
azine, which he continued till 1829. His other writings 
are, a memoir of S. Davies and of Rev. J. B. Taylor; 
also a number of occasional sermons, addresses, and 
pamphlets, among which we will notice his Historical 
and Philosophical Considerations on Religion, addressed 
to James Madison, Esq. (the ex-president), which, after 
being first published as successive articles in the South- 
ern Religious Telegraph in 1830, appeared in a small 
volame in 1832. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, iv, 325. 

Rice, John Jay, a Presbyterian minister, was the 
son of Gabriel and Phebe (Garrard) Rice, and brother 
of Rev. Nathan L. Rice, D.D. He was born in Garrard 
County, Ky., Sept. 7, 1804, and received his early educa- 
tion wholly in the country schools in the neighborhood 
of his father’s residence. At the age of fourteen he en- 
tered Centre College at Danville, Ky., but, after staying 
a short time, he returned home. Subsequently he again 
entered Centre College and remained two years, but did 
not graduate. While at college he and his brother 
Nathan were both converted during a glorious revival 
which occurred in Danville. Soon after, having de- 
voted himself to the work of the ministry, he began to 
study theology under Rev. James C. Barnes, a widely 
known pastor and preacher of Kentucky, at the same time 
laboring in Mr. Barnes’s and neighboring churches. He 
was licensed by the Transylvania Presbytery, April 2, 
1827, but soon became convinced that he was not so 
well furnished as to make full proof of his ministry, and 
went as a licentiate to Princeton Theological Semina- 
ry, where he studied two years, 1829-31. While a 
student in the seminary he resided at Dutch Neck, 
about four miles south of Princeton, and statedly sup- 
plied the Church at that place, with frequent help from 
his brother Nathan. The preaching of the two broth- 
ers made a deep impression upon the people of Dutch 
Neck. Many were hopefully converted. ‘The broth- 
ers were regarded with strong affection, and their names 
are held in tender and loving remembrance to this day 
among the people of the region. Having returned to 
Kentucky at the end of his second year in the semina- 
ry, Mr. Rice was ordained April 5, 1833, by the Presby- 
tery of Ebenezer, and soon became widely popular as a 
preacher. In the vears 1832-34 he preached as stated 
supply to the Church at Millersburg, Ky., and from 
1834-35 at Maysville, Ky. But, alas! the hand of a 
fatal pulmonary disease was soon laid upon the zealous 
and eloquent preacher. After aiding his brother Na- 
than for two or three years in editing a religious paper 
which the latter had started, he felt constrained to try 
a milder climate, and went to Florida, There, from Tal- 
lahassee as a centre, he travelled much in Central Flori- 
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of the people and their destitution of Gospel privileges. 
Although sick, he must preach; and he did preach until 
he had utterly exhausted his remaining-strength. He 
was at length seized with a high congestive fever, and 
died at Quincy, Fla., Sept. 19, 1840. He was a bright 
and shining light. His abilities were extraordinary. 
His pulpit gifts were highly attractive. His spirit was 
Christ-like, tender, loving, full of zeal. Mr. Rice mar- 
ried, May 5, 1829, Miss Emily Craig Welsh, of Lincoln, 
Ky., and at his death left only one child, a little daugh- 
ter, who still survives (1878). Had he lived to a good 
old age, Mr. Rice would unquestionably have been one 
of the most prominent and illustrious ornaments of the 
American pulpit. (W. P.S.) 


Rice, Luther, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Northborough, Mass., March 25, 1783, graduated at Will- 
jams College in 1810, and immediately entered the 
Congregational Theological Seminary at Andover. He 
was ordained as a foreign missionary Feb. 6, 1812, and 
sailed a few days after for Calcutta; but his views on 
baptism having, in the meantime, undergone a change, 
he joined the Baptist Church on his arrival there, and 
came back to this country for the purpose of waking up 
the Baptist churches to an effort’ in behalf of foreign 
missions. He was the chief motor of the formation of 
the Baptist General Convention’in 1814. He after- 
wards became agent of the Columbian College, for the 
establishment of which he had zealously labored, and 
with which he remained connected until his death, 
Sept. 25, 1836. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, vi, 602. 

Rice, Nathan, a Methodist minister, was born 
June 10, 1792, in Coventry, R. I. His mother was a 
member of the Freewill-Baptist Church, and the first 
sermon he heard by a Methodist minister was from Rev. 
William Jewett. He united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Lee, Mass., at the age of seventeen 
years. In 1819 he joined the New York Conference, 
and continued in active service until 1854, when, worn 
down with labor, he took a superannuated relation. 
Mr. Rice was a true patriot, an example of simplicity, 
unmurmuring, of a kind and sympathetic nature which | 
delighted in the welfare of others. His death, which 
occurred at Washingtonville, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1864, was 
very happy, a fit closing of such a life. See Minutes | 
of Annual Conf. M. E. Church, 1864. | 


Rice, Nathan Lewis, D.D., a Presbyterian min- ; 
ister, was born in Garrard County, Ky., Dec. 29, 1807; | 
died June 11,1877. To procure funds to enable him to 
obtain an education preparatory to the study of law, he | 
taught a school at the early age of sixteen. At the) 
age of eighteen he united with the Presbyterian Church. 
He entered Centre College, Danville, Ky.,in the fall of 
1826, and during a part of his course was a teacher of 
Latin in the preparatory department. After remaining 
- some years, without graduating he entered upon the study 
of theology, and at the close of the vear was licensed 
to preach by the Transylvania Presbytery. Feeling 
the need of a more thorough preparation for the work | 
of the ministry, he entered Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, where, during his course, he became known for ! 
his large attainments and extraordinary ability. He | 
accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church at Bards- 
town, Ky., and was ordained and installed in 1833. 
The more effectually to counteract the efforts at prose- 
lyting by the Roman Catholic college at that place, he 











established an academy for girls, and subsequently one 
for boys, and also founded a newspaper called the West- 
ern Protestant, which was afterwards merged in the 
Presbyterian Herald of Louisville. He continued in 
this pastoral relation for eight years, and became, in 
1841, stated supply for the Church at Paris, Ky. While 
here he entered into a discussion with Alexander Camp- 
bell, the president of Bethany College, Va., on the sub- 
ject of baptism. The debate was held in Lexington, 
Ky. The moderators consisted of some of the most 
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eminent. lawyers of the state, among whom was Henry 
Clay. This discussion created a wide and intense iu- 
terest throughout the country, and brought out the full 
power of Dr. Rice as a disputant, and gained for him the 
reputation of being the greatest polemic of the age. 
The debate was written out by the disputants and pub- 
lished in a large octavo volume, which was extensively 
circulated. Soon after, Dr. Rice received a call to the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, O., and enter- 
ed upon his duties as its pastor in 1844. He was in- 
stalled June 12, 1845. He was in labors more abun- 
dant, and in connection with his work as pastor he wrote 
several volumes, taught classes of candidates for the 
ministry, held a debate with the now archbishop Pur- 
cell of Cincinnati, which was published in a volume, 
also a debate with the Rev. Mr. Pingree of the Univer- 
salist Church of that citv. Calls came to him from 
every quarter, so extensive had become his fame. In 
1853, on the death of Dr. Potts, he accepted a call to the 
Second Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, Mo., and was 
installed Oct. 9 of the same year. He edited, besides 
his other labors, the St. Louis Presbyterian, and pub- 
lished several books. At the meeting of the General 
Assembly in Nashville, Tenn., in 1855, he was elected 
moderator. In 1858 he accepted a call to the North 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill. ‘The Church was 
small and weak, but under his labors it grew strong and 
flourishing. While there he edited the Presbyterian 
Expositor. In May, 1859, he was elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the professorship of didactic and po- 
lemic theology in the North-west. Theological Semina- 
ry at Chicago, which duties he performed in addition 
to pastoral work. In 1861 he was called to the Fifth 
Avenue Church in the city of New York, to succeed 
Dr. J. W. Alexander, deceased. Here his labors proved 
too great for his strength, and he sought release in 1867, 
and retired to a farm near New Brunswick, N. J. Af- 
ter resting a vear, he was called to the presidency of 
Westminster College, Mo., where he remained until 
1874, when he was elected to the chair of didactic and 
polemic theology in the theological seminary at Dan- 
ville, Ky. Here he performed his last earthly labors; 
and at the close of the session in 1877, having become 
greatly impaired in health, he sought retirement and 
rest at the residence of his brother-in-law in Bracken 
County, Ky., where within the brief space of one month, 
with a mind full of peace and holy joy, he died June 11, 
(W. P. S.) 

Rice, Phineas, D.D., an eminent Methodist preach- 
er, was born in the State of Vermont in 1786. Having 
been converted when about sixteen years of age, he was 
soon called to publicly exercise his gifts. He was re- 
ceived on trial in the New York Conference in 1807, 
and was sent to labor as junior preacher on the Gran- 
ville Circuit. The ministry of Dr. Rice extended over 
a period of fifty-four years, and each vear during all that 
long period he was returned effective, and received reg- 
ularly his appointment. He labored on circuits sixteen 
years, in stations eleven, and in the presiding elder’s of- 
tice twenty-eight years, excepting the last year, which 
was not completed at the time of his death. He wasa 
member of every General Conference from 1820 to 1856, 
inclusive. He received the degree of D.D. from Wes- 
leyan University. Dr. Rice was a marked man in ev- 
ery respect. His piety was deep, fervent, and abiding, 
and he was eminently a man of prayer. Scrupulously 
punctual, industrious, and self-sacrificing, he was a wise 
counsellor and a true friend. He had a natural vein of 
pleasantry, and his conceptions were not unfrequently 
quaint, and quaintly expressed. Even when in the pul- 
pit, at times a facetious remark, evidently unpremedi- 
tated, would cause his hearers to smile. These smiles 
were not seldom suddenly followed by tears as the 
preacher passed from one phase of his subject. to anoth- 
er. His pathos and tenderness were strangely blended 
with his wit and humor; and if one could have wished 
that there had been less of the latter qualities, it was 
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nevertheless evident that there was in them no bitter- | was the Bibliotheca Americana Nova. He died Jan. 
ness, no harshness, no undue severity. As an expound- | 20, 1850. (W. P.S.) 


er of ecclesiastical law and an administrator of the dis- 
cipline Dr. Rice had few equals. During the last months 
of his life he suffered greatly but patiently, and calm- 
ly contemplated the approach of death, which came 
Dec. 4, 1861. See Minutes of the Conferences, Meth. 
Episc. Church, 1862, p. 70. 


Rice, William H.,a Presbyterian minister, was 
bom in Shelby County, Ky., July 15, 1827. His early 
education was thorough; his collegiate studies were 
parsued in Wabash College, Ind., and Hanover College, 
Ind. He spent one year in the theological seminary at 
New Albany, Ind., was licensed to preach in April, 1853, 
and ordained the same year by Vincennes Presbytery, 
and preached as stated supply for the Church at Rock- 
port, Ind. In 1854 he removed to Texas, in the hope of 
restoring his health by a warmer climate. While there 
he preached for the churches at Palestine and Mound 
Prairie. in the bounds of the Eastern Texas Presbytery. 
In 1858 he resigned his charge, went to Alabama, and 
finally, in 1859, returned to Indiana, where he died, Sept. 
21, 1809. Mr. Rice had a mind that was clear and pen- 
etrating, and his preaching powers were excellent. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 106. (J. L. S.) 


Rich, Claudius James, an Oriental traveller, was 
bom March 28, 1787. His researches as a pioneer ex- 
plorer of Oriental countries were patient and protracted, 
and, though not able to sink his shafts as deep as Lay- 
ard and other modern explorers, his labors are equally 
worthy of regard. Even as scientists have been sup- 
planted by after-discoveries, so the time may come when 
Wilkinson and Layard, and Schliemann and Cesnola, 
may be outdone by future explorers. ‘The works of Rich 
are entitled, Mémoires sur les Ruines de Babylon (1812): 
—Nurrative of a Residence in Koordistan (1836). He 
died Oct. 5, 1821. (W. P. S.) 


Rich, Edmund, St. (French Saint-Edme), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was born in Abingdon, Berkshire, 
abvut 1190. Having studied at Oxford, he graduated 
in theology at the University of Paris, and lectured there 
for some time on Scripture. He taught philosophy at 
Oxford from 1219 to 1226, enjoying also a prebend in 
Salisbury. On April 2, 1234, he was consecrated arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, enforcing discipline, by authority 
given by the king, in spite of the opposition of clergy 
and others. Pope Gregory IX appointing Italians to 
vacancies, Edmund deemed this an abuse of the papal 
power, and, about 1239, retired to the Cistercian abbey 
of Pontigny, in France. Being in feeble health, he 
went to Soissy, in Champagne, where he died. He was 
canonized in 1246 by Innocent IV. Among his works 
are, Constitutions, in thirty-six canons, found in Labbé’s 
edition of the Councils : —Speculum Ecclesie, in vol. iii 
of Bibliotheca Patrum. A manuscript Life of St. Ed- 
mund, by his brother Robert, is preserved in the Bod- 
leian library ; another by Bertrand, his secretary, was 
published in Martene’s Thesaurus Anecdotorum., See 
Appletons’ Cyclopedia, s. v. 


Rich, John, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was born in Davie County, N. C., Oct. 
10,1815. His conversion took place in 1837, he was 
licensed to preach in 1839, and was received into the 
North Carolina Conference in 1840. During the suc- 
ceeding ten years of his laborious and useful life he filled 
many of the most important appointments in the con- 
ference with great acceptability. At the conference of 
1850 he was superannuated, and on Oct. 25, 1851, he 
died. His distinguishing traits were clearness and pen- 
eration of thought, childlike simplicity, and unaffected 
piety. See Minutes of Annual Conf. M. E. Church, 
South, 1851, p. 345. 


_ Rich, Obadiah, an: American bibliopole, was born 
in 1783, He published several works bearing on bibli- 
egtaphy, but that for which be was most distinguished 


Richard or ARMAGH—whose real name was Fitz- 
Ralph, and whose historical name is A rmachanus—was 
born in Devonshire, England, or, according to some, at 
Dundalk, in Ireland. He was educated at Oxford 
—first at University and then at Baliol College. He 
graduated as doctor of divinity, and in 1333 was com- 
missary-general of that university. His first Church 
promotion was to the chancellorship of the Church of 
Lincoln, July, 13834; he was next made archdeacon of 
Chester, in 1336; and dean of Lichfield, April, 1337. At 
Oxford he opposed the affectation and irregularities of 
the mendicant friars, In 1347 he was advanced to the 
archbishopric of Armagh, and still continued his oppo- 
sition to the friars, who became so incensed at his ex- 
posure of them that they had him cited before Innocent 
VI at Avignon, where he defended his opinions with 
great firmness, but was*decided against by the pope. 
He died at Avignon, Nov. 16, 1360, not without suspi- 
cion of poison. He was unquestionably a man of great 
talents and sound judgment. Perhaps his best pane- 
gyric is his being ranked, by some Catholic writers, 
among heretics. He is said by Bale to have translated 
the New Test., by Fox, the whole Bible, into Irish. His 
published works are, Defensio Curatorum adversus Fra- 
tres Mendicantes (Paris, 1496) :—Sermones Quatuor ad 
Crucem (Lond. 1612). 


Richard or Bery, an English prelate, was born at 
St. Edmundsbury, Suffolk, in 1281. His family name was 
Richard Angerville, or Angarville. He was educated at 
Oxford, and became tutor to prince Edward (afterwards 
Edward III). Having been sent on a mission to the 
pope, he formed a friendship with Petrarch, and was ap- 
pointed bishop of Durham in 1333. He was made high 
chancellor of England in 1334; treasurer of England in 
1336; co-ambassador to France twice in 1338, He died 
in 1345, Richard was a man of great erudition, for his 
day, and a liberal patron of learning, as well as a great 
collector of books, which he devised to a company of 
scholars at Oxford, and which were deposited in a hall 
once occupying the site of Durham (now Trinity) Col- 
lege. For an estimate of his character, see Jortin, Re- 
marks on Eccles. Hist. ii, 394. His Philubiblon de Amore 
Librorum (Cologne, 1473, 4to) was translated into Eng- 
lish (Lond. 1832, 8vo); the American edition was col- 
lated and corrected, with notes, by Samuel Hand (Al- 
bany, 1861, 12mo and 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, 8. Vv. 


Richard or CIRENCESTER (so called from his birth- 
place, in Gloucestershire, England)—in Latin Ricardus 
Corinensis — was born in the first half of the 14th 
century. Nothing is known of his family or circum- 
stances. In 1350 he entered the Benedictine monasterv 
of St. Peter, Westminster (whence he i8 sometimes called 
the “Monk of Westminster”), and remained there the 
rest of his life. His leisure was devoted to the study 
of British and Anglo-Saxon history and antiquities. In 
the prosecution of these studies Richard is said to have 
visited numerous libraries and ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in England, and it is certain that in 1391 he ob- 
tained a license from his abbot to visit Rome. He died 
in 1401 or 1402. The work to which he owes his celeb- 
rity is his De Situ Britannia, a treatise on the anciei.t 
state of Great Britain. This work was brought to lig):t 
by Dr. Charles J. Bertram, professor of English at 
Copenhagen (1747), who sent a transcript of it, 
together with a copy of the map, to Dr. Stukely, 
the celebrated antiquarian. From this transcript Dr. 
Stukely published an analysis of the work, with the 
itinerary (1757, 4to; London, 1809):— //istoria ab 
Hengista ad Annum 1348:—Tractatus super Symbo- 
lum Majus et Minus:—and Liber de Officiis Eccle- 
siusticis. 

Richard or Devizes was a monk of the priory of 
St. Swithun, at Winchester, in the 12th century, who 
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wrote a history of the first years of the reign of Richard 


I— 1189-92: Chronicon Ricardi Divisiensis de Rebus | 


Gestis Ricardi Primi Regis Anglie (Lond. 1838, 8vo) :— 
also Richard of Cirencester’s Description of Britain; 
translated and edited by J. Giles (Lond. 1841, 8vo) :— 
Chronicles of the Crusades (1848, sm. 8vo). See Wright, 
Biog. Brit. Lit. ete.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. V. i 


Richard or HEXHAM was the first prior of his 
house before 1138. He compiled a short history of 
the last two years of the reign of Henry I, and of the 
more remarkable events of that of Stephen, and a his- 
tory of the Church of Hexham. ‘Tanner also attributes 
to him—probably on slender foundation—a history of 
the reign of Henry II. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, s.v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Richard or Sr. Vicror, a celebrated mystic and 
writer of the 12th century, concerning whose life but 
little is known. He was of Scottish extraction, and at 
an early age entered the Augustinian convent of St. 
Victor at Paris, where he became the pupil of the learned 
and pious Hugo (q. v.). He was made sub-prior of the 
abbey in 1159 and prior in 1162, and in the latter ca- 
pacity contended persistently against the bad adminis- 
tration and the unedifying life of the abbot Ervisius, 
until he effected the removal of the latter from his of- 
fice. Nothing further has been handed down with ref- 
erence to the circumstances of his life, save that he was 
a friend of St. Bernard, and died in 1173. A number 
of writings from his hand have been preserved, divided, 
as respects character, into exegetical, ethical, dogmati- 
cal, and mystical, or contemplative, works, As the ex- 
egesis is little more than mystical allegory, the works 
in which it is contained possess simply historical value; 
but those which deal with other subjects have much 
higher merit, though the mystical element is every- 
where apparent. Of his ethical works, mention is made 
of his tracts, De Statu Interioris Hominis :— De Krudi- 
tione Interioris Hominis:—De Exterminatione Mali et 
Promotione Boni:—De Differentia Peccati Mortalis et 
Venialis, Of his dogmatic writings the following are 
prominent, De Verbo Incarnato, where, in imitation of 
Augustine, sin is praised as felix culpa, because it ne- 
cessitated the incarnation of Christ:—two books, De 
Emmanuele, against the Jews :—and, very particularly, 
six books, De Trinitate, with which compare De Tribus 
A ppropriatis Personis in Trinitate. In these works the 
author appears as one of the most skilful dialecticians 
and experienced psychologists of his time. Like his 
master Hugo, he aims to unite knowledge and faith, 
scholasticism and mysticism. He acknowledges the 
right of philosophical inquiry, but insists that for the 
Christian thinker faith is the necessary prerequisite of 
knowledge. ‘This principle governs him in the work 
on the Trinity, which is perhaps the most remarkable 
product of his mind. He first shows that reason proves 
the existence of but one supreme substance, which is 
God. An examination of the divine attributes follows, 
particularly of power and knowledge, and it is argued 
that in their perfection they can belong only to the one 
Absolute Being. The idea of love is then introduced, 
in order to effect the transition to the subject of the 
Trinity. As love, like all the attributes of the Deity, 
must be perfect, it implies necessarily a plurality of 
Persons. Abstract love (amor) cannot become concrete 
(caritas) without an object upon which it may fasten. 
The Supreme Love can only be expended on a Supreme 
Object; and as it is eternal, its object must be so like- 
wise. But as it 1s a proof of weakness not to allow so- 
ciety in love, these two Persons, who love each other, 
desire a third Person whom they may love with equal 
fervor. As there can be no inequality in the divine 
nature, these Persons differ simply in their origin—one 
being self-originated, and the others deriving their or- 
igin from him, though in an eternal sense. In his mys- 
tical writings Richard appears as the first to undertake 


a scientitic theory of contemplation, on which account 
he bore the name of Magnus Contemplutor. He begins 
with a sober psychological analysis, by which he shows 
that reason (ratio) and inclination or will (afectio) are 
the fundamental powers, and that they are aided, the 
former by the imagination, the latter by the senses, 

Reason needs to perceive the forms of visible things be- 

fore it can ascend to the contemplation of the invisible, 

and the will needs sensual objects in order to the exer- 

| cise of its powers, The human spirit is the reflection 

of the divine, and the recognition of self and the puriti- 

cation of the heart are necessary to an apprehension of 

God, though even then supernatural help and revelation 

are needed. ‘The highest aim of contemplation can only 

be realized “ per mentis excessum,” caused by the ditect 
operation of grace, or brought about by practice, and 
consisting in a widening (dilatatio) of the spirit to 

' greater keenness and comprehension, in an elevaticn 
(sublevatio) by which it is exalted above itself, but re~- 
tains its consciousness of external things, or in an alien- 
| ation or transport (alienatio) in which such conscious- 
ness is lost, and a trance-like state ensues, in which 
present and future are seen in visions, This entire 
process of contemplation rests on the idea of love to God, 
and has for its object the recognition of God. There is 
no hint of an absorption into the Divine Being. ‘The 

' influence of this theory is seen in the tendency of the 
more distinguished of the scholastics to rate the objects 
of contemplation above those of dialectics from this 
time, and in the more or less complete reproduction of 
the theory itself in the writings of Bonaventura and in 
the mysticism of Gerson. With Richard of St. Victor 
the glory of that school came to an end. The first edi- 
tion of his works appeared in Paris in 1528; reprinted 
at Lyons in 1534; at Cologne in 1621. ‘Fhe best edi- 
tion is that of Rouen (1650, fol.). Concerning the MSS. 
of unprinted works, see the Hist. Lit. de la France, 
xiii, 486. See Schmid, Mysticismus d. Mittelalters 
(Jena, 1824), p. 308 sq.; Engelhard, R. von St. -Victor 
u. Joh. Ruysbröck (Erlangen, 1838); Liebner, R. a 
Sto. V. de Contempl. Doctrina (Gött. 1837 and 1839, 
4to), pt. i, ii; Helfferich, Christl. Mystik (Gotha, 

' 1842), ii, 373 sq.; Noack, Christl. Mystik (Konigsb. 
1853), i, 91 sq.; Baur, Christl. Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkett, 
li, 521 sq. ; 

Richard I, king of England, surnamed CŒUR pE 
Lion, was the third son of Henry H by his queen, 
Eleanor. He was born at Oxford in September, 1157. 
In the treaty of Montmirail, entered into Jan. 6, 1169, 
between Henry and Louis VII of France, it was stipu- 
lated that the duchy of Aquitaine should be made over 
to Richard, and that he should do homage for it to the 
king of France; also, that he should marry Adelais, 
youngest daughter of Louis. In 1173 Richard joined 
his mother and his brothers Henry and Geoffrey in their 
rebellion against the king. ‘The rebels submitted in 
September, 1174, when two castles in Poitou were allot- 
ted to Richard. In 1183 a second family feud broke out 
in consequence of Richard refusing to do homage to his 
elder brother, Henry, for the duchy of Aquitaine. In 
this war his father sided with Richard against Henry 
and Geoffrey. It was ended by the death of prince 
Henry, when Richard, actuated probably by jealousy of 
his youngest brother, John, declared himself the liege- 
man of France for his possessions in that country. ‘his 
step led to a war between the king of England and 
Philip of France, in which Richard fought against his 
father. The balance of success being decidedly with 
France, a treaty in accordance with this fact was about 
to be executed, when, by the death of Henry IT, on July 
6, 1189, Richard became king of England. He landed 
in his own country on Aug. 15, 1189, and was crowned in 
Westminster Abbey on Sept. 3 following. In the hope 
of gaining salvation, and with the certainty of folowing 
the occupation which he loved best, he now sét out With 
an army to join the third Crusade, then about to leave 
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| Europe. He united his forces to those of France on the 
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plains of Vezelay, and.the two armies (numbering in ali 
100.000 men) marched together as far as Lyons, where 
they separated, and proceeded by different routes to 
Messina, where they again met. Here Richard be- 
trothed his nephew Arthur to the infant daughter of 
Tancred, king of Sicily, with whom he formed a close 
alliance. The Sicilian throne was at that time claimed 
by the emperor Henry VI; and the alliance with Tan- 
cred. from this cause, afterwards turned out a very un- 
lucky one for Richard. Having settled a difference 
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which now arose between him and Philip respecting his | military commission, and sentenced to be shot. 
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at Nancy. He taught theology at Paris, was made doc- 


tor, and in various ways showed himself the champion 
of his sect. In 1778 he was obliged to retire to Flan- 
ders in consequence of the part he had taken in a‘con- 
troversy concerning the marriage of a converted Jew. 
When the Revolution occurred, he went into Belgium, 
and at the time of the second French invasion, in 1794, 
was living at Mons. On account of his great age he 
was unable to flee, and, though he remained some time 


| in concealment, was at last discovered, brought before a 


The 


vid engagement to Philip's sister Adelais, the English | sentence was executed on Aug. 16, 1794. His crime.was 


king, on April 7, 1191, sailed frum Messina for Cyprus, 
carrving along with him Berengaria, daughter of San- 
cho VI, king of Navarre. He had fallen in love with 
this princess, and he married her in the island of Cy- 
prus, where he halted on his way to Palestine. But 
even love did not make him forget his favorite pastime 
of war: he attacked and dethroned Isaac of Cyprus, al- 
leging that he had ill-used the crews of some English 
ships which had been thrown on his coasts. Having 
then presented the iclanl to Guy of Lusignan, he set 
sail on June 4, 1191, and on the 10th of the same month 
he reached the camp of the Crusaders, then assembled 
before the fortress of Acre. ‘The prodigies of personal 
valur which he performed in the Holy Land have made 
the name of Richard the Lion-hearted more famous in 
romance than it is in history. ‘The man was the crea- 
tion and impersonation of his age, and the reader who 
follows his career may perhaps be more interested than 
he would be by the lives of greater men, or by the his- 
tury of a more important period. On Oct. 9, 1192, he 
set out on his return to England. After some wander- 
ings and adventures, he became the captive of the em- 
peror Henry VI, who shut him up in a castle in the 
Tyrol John, meanwhile, ruled in England, and he and 
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Castle of Tiernsteigen, the Prison of King Richard. 

Philip of France had good reasons for wishing that 
Richard should never return to his kingdom, He dis- 
appointed them; not, however, until he had paid a 
heavy ransom, and even, it is said, agreed to hold his 
kingdom as a fief of the empire. On March 13, 1194, 
he found himself once more in England. His brother 
John, who had acted ‘so treacherously towards him, he 
mamanimously forgave, but with Philip of France he 
could not deny himself the pleasure of a war. In the 
contest which followed he was generally victorioas, 
but in the end it proved fatal to himself. He was 
killed by an arrow shot from the castle of Chaluz, 
which he was besieging, on March 26, 1199. If Rich- 
ard had the vices of an unscrupulous. man, he had 
at least the virtues of a brave soldier. See Stubbs, 
Chronicles and Memorials of Richard J, from a MS. 
in the library of Corpus Christi College (1864). See 
CRUSADES. l 
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Richard, Charles Louis, a-French ecclesiastic, . 


was born at Blainville sur Eau, Lorraine, in April, 
1711. At the age of sixteen he entered the Dominican 
convent at Blainville, and took. the vows of that order 


that of publishing, before the entrance of the French, a 

treatise entitled Parallele des Juifs qui ont Crucifié. 
Jésus-Christ avec les Français qui ont Exécuté leur Rot 

(Mons, 1794, 8vo); and not, as Barbier pretends, one 

entitled Des Droits de la Maison d'Autriche sur lu Bel- 

gique (ibid. 1794, 8vo). The works of father Richard 

are humerous; among them are, Dissertation sur la Pos- 

session des Corps et V Infestation des Maisons par les 

Démons (1746, 8vo):—Hibliotheque Sacrée, ete. (Paris, 

1760, 5 vols. fol.); in this work he was assisted by sev- 

eral other Dominicans; the supplement bears his name 

and that of Giraud; a new edition, with additions and 

corrections, appeared early in the present century (ibid. 

1821-27, 29 vols. 8vo) :—Laamen du Libelle intitulé His- 

toire de l'Etablissement des Moines Mendiants (Avignon, 

1767, 12mo) :—A nalyse des Conciles Généraux et Parti- 
culters (Paris, 1772-77, 5 vols, 4to):—La Nature en 
Contraste avec la Religion et la Raison (ibid. 1773, 8vo): 

—Annales de la Charité et de lu Bienfaisance Chré- 
tienne (ibid. 1785, 2 vols, 12mo) :— Voltaire de Retour des 
Ombres, etc. (Brussels and Paris, 1776, 12mo) :—Sermons 
(Paris, 1789, 4 vols. 12mo). He also wrote many trea- 
tises and brochures, afl relative to the civil oath required 
of the priests and the Revolution. See Guillon, Les 
Martyrs de lu Foi; Carron, Les Confesseurs de la 

Foi, vol. iv; Ami de la Religion, 1822, vol. xxx; No- 

tice in vol. i of the new edition of the Bibliotheque 

Sacrée. 


Richard, Jean-Pierre, a French preacher, was 
born at Belfort, Feb. 7, 1743. In 1760 he was ad- 
mitted to the Order of Jesuits. and on its dissolu- 
tion he went to Lorraine, where he superintended 
the education of the nephew of the prince- bishop. 
About 1786 he returned to France, and preached in 
Paris, but did not take the oath. In 1805 he be- 
came canon of Notre Dame. He died at Paris Sept. 
29, 1820. His Sermons were published in 1822 (Par- 
is, 4 vols. 12mo). See L’Ami de la Religion, xxxiv, 
65, 77. 


Richardot, François, a French prelate, was born 
in 1507 at Morey-Ville-Église, Franche-Comté. While 
very young he joined the Order of Augustines at Champ- 
litte, and was sent in 1529 to Tournay to teach theology. 
He afterwards taught in Paris.. During his visit to It- 
aly, which occurred a little later, he obtained from the 
pope a release from the vows of his order, with permis- 
sion to wear the secular dress. He was made canon of 
Besançon, and in this capacity rendered such efficient 
service to his bishop that he was made suffragan, with 
the title of bishop of Nicopolis. On Nov. 11, 1561, he 
was installed bishop of Arras, but had scarcely taken 
possession of the see when he obtained from Philip II 
the creation of the University of Douai. He founded 
this institution in 1562, and taught. there till his death. 
He was a member of the Council of Trent in 1563, as- 
sisted at the provincial Council of Cambrai in 1565, and 
held several synods. At the taking of Malines by the 
duke of Alba he was made prisoner, but regained his 
liberty.a month after. He died at Arras July 26, 1574. 
Of his writings we have, Ordonnances Synodules (Ant-. 
werp, 1588, 4to):— Traité de Controverse, Sermons, trans- 
lated into Latin by François (Schott, 1608, 8vo) :— L’ In-. 
stitution des Pasteurs (Arras, 1564, 8vo):— Oraisons 
Funebres, of Isabella of France, wife of Philip II. His 
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works are all remarkable for great erudition. 


Stapleton, Oraison Funéebre de Richardot, in his (Eu- | His early education was limited. 


vres (1620, 4 vols. fol.); Valère André, Bibl. Belgi- 
ca; Gazet, Hist. Ecclés. des Pays-Bas; Gallia Chris- 
tiand, vol. iii; Dom Berthod, Vie MSS. de Fr. 
Richardot, in the Mémoires de la Société Royale 
d'Arras, p. 170. 

Richardot, Jean, a French prelate, was born at 
Arras in the 16th century. His father sent him to the 
best schools in Spain, and his precocity attracting the 
attention of Philip II, he was admitted to the privy 
eouncil of that monarch. While in Flanders, somewhat 
later, he was made ambassador to Clement VIII, and re- 
ceived in 1602 the bishopric of Arras. He was after- 
wards prior of Morteau, and in 1610 was made arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, which office he held till his death, 
Feb, 28, 1614. See Le Carpentier, Hist. de Cambrut et 
du Cambrésis. 


Richards, Elias Jones, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was the son of Hugh and Jane Ellis Jones 
Richards, and was born in the valley of the Dee, Eng- 
land, Jan. 14,1813. While he was yet a child his par- 
ents came to the United States, and settled in the State 
of New York. He was prepared for college at Bloom- 
field Academy, in the town of Bloomfield, N. J., and 
was graduated at the college of New Jersey at Prince- 
ton in 1834. In early life he gave evidence of conver- 
sion, and at about seventeen years of age united with 
the Brick Church in the city of New York. After 
leaving college he spent one year in teaching as tutor 
in a private family at Fredericksburg, Va. In 1835 he 
entered Princeton Theological Seminary, and passed 
through a full course of three years. He was licensed 
by the Presbytery of New York in 1838, and ordained 
by the same presbytery, sine titulo, in New York city 
in the same year. For one year (1839-40) Mr. Rich- 
ards preached as stated supply to the Presbyterian 
Church at Ann Arbor, Mich. From 1840 to 1842 he was 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church at Paterson, 
N. J., and from 1842 to 1846 he was pastor of the West- 
ern Presbyterian Church in the city of Philadelphia. 
On Oct. 14, 1846, he was installed as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Reading, Pa. Here he really 
began the best and greatest work of his life—a work 
which was prosecuted with fidelity, zeal, and persever- 
ance to the end of his life. Dr. Richards was a man of 
great gentleness and amiability of character, vet was 
endowed with unusual tenacity of purpose. As a schol- 
ar, he was far above the average of his profession. As 
a preacher, he was pleasing, attractive, persuasive, log- 
ical, and thoroughly evangelical. As a pastor, he was 
faithful, kind, aud dignified. In all the relations of life 
he was lovely and beloved, and had a strong hold upon 
the affections of those who knew him well. Dr. Rich- 
ards was twice married: the first time to Miss Emily 
Theresa Ward, of Newark, N. J.; the second time to 
Elizabeth F. Smith, of Reading, Pa. After more than 
twenty-five years of active and earnest pastoral labors 
in Reading, he was attacked by that frightful malady 
known as Bright’s disease of the kidneys, and, after 
much suffering, departed to be with Christ, March 25, 
1872. His last utterance was, “My faith is in Christ.” 
(W. P.S.) 

Richards, George, D.D., an English divine, was 
born at Halesworth, Suffolk, in 1769. He was educated 
at Christs Hospital, matriculated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, in 1785, and obtained a scholarship. He was 
made fellow of Oriel College in 1790, vicar of Bampton 
in 1796, and rector of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in 1820. 
He died in 1837. His principal work is The Divine Or- 
tgin of Prophecy Illustrated and Defended, in a course 
of sermons preached in 1800 (Oxford, 1800, 8vo). He 
also published several Sermons and Poems. See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Darling, 
Cyclop. Bidliog. s. v. 

Richards, James (1), D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
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See | ister, was born at New Canaan, Conn., Oct. 29, 1767. 
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Having finally suc- 
ceeded in entering Yale College in 1789, his health soon 
compelled him to leave it; yet, having afterwards gone 
through the academical and theological course with un- 
tiring energy, the corporation of Yale College conferred 
upon him the degree of B.A. in 1794. In 1793 he was 
licensed to preach, and, having been called as pastor by 
the Church in Morristown, N. J., he was ordained and 
installed in May, 1797. In 1801 he was made M.A. by 
Princeton College, and in 1805, when but thirty-seven 
years of age, he was chosen moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. His ministra- 
tions at Morristown were particularly successful, but 
having in 1809 received a call to the congregation of 
Newark, he accepted it, and removed there. Here his 
influence gradually increased. In 1815 he preached the 
annual sermon before the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. The theological seminary 
at Auburn having been established by the Synod of 
Geneva in 1819, he was appointed its professor of the- 
ology in 1820. This he at first declined, but, having 
been re-elected in 1823, he finally accepted, and entered 
upon his duties Oct. 29, 1823. His rare qualities fitted 
him for this service, and he filled the situation with 
great credit to himself and benefit to others until his 
death, Aug. 2, 1843. Dr. Richards published a number 
of occasional Sermons, Addresses, and Lectures. After 
his death there were published from his MSS. a volume 
of Lectures on Mental Philosophy and Theology, with a 
sketch of his life by the Rev. Samuel H. Gridley (1846, 
8vo), and some twenty Discourses (1849, 12mo), — 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 99. See also 
the Meth. Quar. Rev. Jan. 1850; Plumley, Presbyterian 
Church, p. 371. 


Richards, James (2), a Congregational minister, 
was born at Abington, Mass., Feb. 23, 1784. He grad- 
uated at Williams College in 1809, entered the ministry 
in 1812, and, having offered himself to the American 
Board, sailed, with eight others, Oct. 23, 1815, for Cey- 
lon. He was stationed at Batticotta, but, his health 
failing, he went to Cape Town in 1818, and returned 
the next winter. after which he was able to labor a 
year from April, 1820, and died Aug. 3, 1822. Sce 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 596. 


Richards, John J., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born July 16, 1816. He 
united with the Church in his thirteenth vear, and for 
several years filled the office of class-leader, Sunday- 
school teacher, and exhorter. In 1837 he was licensed 
to preach, and admitted on trial in the Georgia Confer- 
ence in 1839, in which connection he remained until 
1844, when he was transferred to the Florida Conference. 
There he labored until 1860, when, because of failing 
health, he was superannuated, and held that relation 
until his death—Sept. 4, 1863—in Madison County, Fla. 
Mr. Richards was a sound and practical preacher, de- 
voting his time and talents to the service of the Church. 
See Minutes of Ann. Conf. M. E. Ch. South, 1863, p. 467. 


Richards, John W., D.D., a Lutheran minister, 
was born in Reading, Pa., April 18, 1803, and made a 
public profession of religion in his sixteenth year. His 
classical studies were pursued chiefly under the instruc- 
tion of Rev. Dr. J. Grier. In 1821 he commenced the 
study of theology under the direction of his pastor, Dr. 
Muhlenburg, remaining with him until 1824, when the 
Synod of Pennsylvania licensed him to preach. He re- 
signed his tirst charge (New Holland, Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pa.) in 1834, and removed to Trappe, Montgomery 
County. In 1836 he accepted a call to Germantown, 
Pa., where he remained till 1845, when he became pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Easton, Pa. While here he held 
the professorship of German language and literature in 
Lafayette College. In 1851 he took charge of Trinity 
Church, Reading, Pa., ani died Jan. 24, 1854. He was 
made doctor of divinity by Jefferson College in 1852. 
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He published two Sermons, and left in MS. a translation 
of Hallische Nachrichten, and a History of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, ix, 165. | 
Richards, Jonas De Forest, LL.D., a Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Hartford, Vt., Dec. 28, 
1909, After attending a grammar school, he entered 
Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 1836, and 
became tutor in Marietta College, O., where he re- 
mained but a short time, and then entered Lane Theo- 


logical Seminary, at Cincinnati, O. From thence he 


went to New York and entered Union Theological Sem- 
inary, where he remained one year, and then matricu- 
lated at Andover Theological Seminary, where he grad- 
uated in 1840, staying long enough at each of these 
institutions to become acquainted with their policy and 
modes of instruction. On May 28, 1841, he was or- 
dained and installed pastor of a Church in Charlestown, 
N.H. After remaining ten years, his pastoral relation 
was dissolved, and he accepted a call from Chester, Vt., 
where he remained four years as a stated supply. His 
next pastorate was Weathersfield, Vt., where he contin- 
ued five years, at the end of which time he removed to 
Monroe, Mich., where he remained without charge for 
three years and returned to Weathersfield. “After re- 
maining one year in this place, he went South, and was 
elected a member of the Alabama Senate, which post he 
occupied four years, in the meantime being elected to a 
professorship in the University of Alabama. He died 
during his professorship, Dec. 2, 1872. (W. P. S.) 


Richards, Lewis, a Baptist minister, was born in 
1752, in the parish of Llanbadarn Fawr, Cardiganshire, 
South Wales. At the age of nineteen years he made a 
public profession of religion, and joined a society of In- 
dependents and studied for a short time in Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s College. He then came to America, intending 
to pursue his studies at the Orphan House in Georgia. 
He was ordained in Charleston in 17 77, and after trav- 
eling about a year in various parts of South Carolina 
and Georgia he removed to Northampton County, Va. 
In 1784 he became the pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Baltimore. He continued alone in this pas- 
torate till 1815, when Rev. E. J. Reis was elected co- 
pastor. Mr. Richards resigned his charge in 1818, but 
continued a member of the Church until his death, Feb. 
1,1832. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulp. vi, 201. 


Richards, Robert R., a Methodist preacher, 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Thomaston 
(now city of Rockland), Me., in 1838, Of his birth 
and early life we have no information. In 1841 he was 
admitted into the Maine Conference as a probationer, 
was ordained deacon in 1843, and elder in 1848, For 
twenty-three years he sustained an effective relation in 
the conference, but in 1864 failing health compelled 
him to take a superannuated relation, which relation he 
sustained until Aug. 9, 1866, the date of his death. He 
was a man of sound understanding and great persever- 
ance; as a friend, true and faithful; as a preacher, clear, 
bgical, and instructive. See Minutes of Annual Conf. 
M. E. Church, 1867, p. 188. 


Richards, Thomas T. S., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Baltimore, Md., 
Sept. 13, 1834, He professed conversion when in his 
thirteenth year, and in due time entered the ranks of 
the local ministry. In 1864 he was received on trial in 
the East Baltimore Conference, and continued in active 
service until the fall of 1868, when failing health com- 
pelled him to seek relief in rest. In the spring of 1869 
he was transferred to the Baltimore Conference and 
given a supernumerary relation. He died Dec. 26, 1869. 
Mr. Richards was a preacher of creditable abilities, and, 
as a Christian, was ardent and devout. 
of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 19. 


Richards, William (1), LL.D., a Baptist minister 


of distinction, was born in 1749, in South Wales. His 
IX.—B 
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years. 


See Minutes 
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early advantages for obtaining an education were very 
limited. At the age of twenty-four he entered the 
academy at Bristol, England, where he remained two 
years. He became pastor of the Church in Lynn, Eng- 
land, July 7, 1776, and continued his residence in that 
place the remainder of his life, about half the time as 
pastor of the Church. He died in 1818, 
and Welsh history and in the Welsh language and lit- 
erature Dr. Richards was well versed. He wrote, His- 
tory of Lynn:—A Review of Nobles “ Memoirs of the 
Protectoral House of Cromwell :”—and a Dictionary of 


In English 


Welsh and English. At his death he bequeathed his 


library—consisting of not far from 1300 volumes—to 


Brown University. “The library thus bequeathed is in 


many respects valuable; it contains a considerable num- 
ber of Welsh books, a large collection of works illus- 
trating the history and antiquities of England and 
Wales, besides two or three hundred bound volumes of 
pamphlets, some of them very ancient, rare, and curious. 
The collection is particularly valuable for its treatises on 
civil and religious liberty” (Guild, Manning and Brown 


University, p. 145-147). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
(J.C. S.) 

Richards, William (2), a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Plainfield, Mass., Aug. 22.1792. He 


graduated at Williams College in 1819, and in Feb., 1822, 
offered himself to the American Board as a missionary. 


to the Sandwich Islands. He was accepted, ordained 
Sept. 12, and sailed on Nov. 19, with two others, and 
four natives of the islands who had been instructed in 
this country. Mr. Richards was stationed at Lahaina, 


on Mani Island, and labored with great success until 


1837, when he came to the United. States, but returned 
in 1838, and occupied the posts of king’s counsellor, in- 
terpreter, and chaplain. In 1842—after the organization 
of an independent government on the islands—he was 
sent as ambassador to England, where he remained three 
rs. After his return he lived in Honolulu with the 
king, and died there, Dec. 7, 1847. See Sprague, An- 
nuls of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 688, 


Richards, William I., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Fulton County, 
N. Y., July 30, 1815. He was converted when nineteen 
years of age, and for several years served as a local 
preacher, but entered the Black River Conference in 
1850. He continued in active service (with the excep- 
tion of one year) until his death—in Clarkson, Monroe 
County, N. Y.—May 22, 1875. He was a man of piety 
and great usefulness. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1875, p. 137. 


Richards, William K., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Tennessee, Aug. 20, 
1816, and in the same year his parents removed to. In- 
diana. In 1837 he professed conversion; he was licensed 
to preach on Aug. 13, 1844; was employed by the pre- 
siding elder in 1851, and the next fall was admitted into 
the Indiana Conference. He labored until a few weeks 
previous to April 6, 1861, the date of his death. He was 
a good man and a strong preacher. See Minutes of 


Annual Conferences, 1861, p. 197. 


Richards, William Lyman, a native Indian 
missionary, was born in Lahina, Southern India, Dec. 2, 
1823. He was sent to America to be educated with a 
view to the ministry. He accordingly entered Jefferson 
College, Va., where he graduated in 1841. Soon after 
he left college he became teacher of a classical school in 
Woodington, Va., where he remained one year, and 
then entered the Union Theological Seminary, where 
he graduated in 1846. He received license to preach at 
the same time, and was ordained to the Gospel ministry 
in Oct., 1847, and sent as a missionary to Fuh Chau, 
China, at which place he remained until 1851, when, on 
account of declining health, he was released and advised 
to return to the United States for its recovery, but 
died at sea near St. Helena, in the South Atlantic, June 
5 of the same year. (W. P. S.) 
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Richardson, Chauncey, a Methodist minister, 
was born in Vermont in 1802. When nineteen years 
of age he professed conversion, and in 1823 was licensed 
to preach. In 1826 he was received on trial by the 
New England Conference, and in 1832, because of im- 
paired health, was obliged to locate. His first resi- 
dence in the South was at Tuscumbia, Ala., where he 
labored to build up an educational institution. He 
was elected president of Rutersville College, Texas, in 
1839, and became a member of the first Annual Confer- 
ence in Texas, 1840. He was also a member of the 
convention held in Louisville, 1845, to organize the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; and of its Gen- 
eral Conference in 1850. He served the Church as 
presiding elder, as editor of the Church paper, the Texas 
Wesleyan Banner, and as conference secretary for sev- 
eral years. He died April 11, 1852. Mr. Richardson 
was a good, gifted, trusty man. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 721; Minutes of Annual 
Conf. M. E. Church, South, 1852, p. 423. 


Richardson, James, D.D., fourth bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada after the sepa- 
rate organization of 1828, was born at Kingston, Upper 
Canada, Jan. 29, 1791. He was trained as a sailor on 
the lakes; in the war of 1812-15 he served as a lieuten- 
ant in the provincial marine, and subsequently as prin- 
cipal pilot of the royal fleet. In the capture of the 
fort of Oswego he lost his left arm. At the close of 
the war he settled at Presque Isle, and became magis- 
trate and collector of customs, He. was converted in 
1817, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church the 
following year, serving the Church as steward and lo- 
cal preacher. In 1825 he was admitted on trial into 
the Conference, and was ordained deacon at Hamil- 
ton Conference, 1827, but was not ordained elder till 
1830. In 1831 Mr. Richardson was appointed presid- 
ing elder of the Niagara district, and in 1832 editor 
of The Christian Guardian. He opposed the union 
with the British Wesleyans in 1833, but finally acceded 
to it and accepted appointments under it. But after- 
wards, being dissatisfied, he removed to the United 
States, and was preacher in charge at Auburn. In 1837 
he returned to Toronto and joined those who continued 
to adhere to Episcopal Methodism. In 1840 he be- 
came agent for the Upper Canada Bible Society, and 
held the office for eleven years. In 1852 he was ap- 
pointed presiding elder, and in 1858, at St. Davids, he 
was elected and consecrated bishop, which office he 
held until his death, in March, 1875. See Simpson, 
Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 


Richardson, James J., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Tennessee in 1808. 
He experienced religion in 1822, and in 1827 emigrated 
to Illinois. He was admitted on trial in the Illinois 
Conference in 1837, and served the Church in active 
work until 1856, when, because of failing health, he took 
a superannuated relation. In 1859 he became effective, 
but in 1862 he was again superannuated. In 1865 he 
was appointed to Spring Garden Circuit, which he served 
three years. He then travelled Benton Circuit one 
year, at the close of which the active labor of his life 
ceased. His death occurred Sept. 21, 1872, in Marion 
County, Il. Mr. Richardson was a plain, practical, and 
earnest preacher, and a prudent disciplinarian. See 
Minutes of Annual Conf. 1872, p. 136. 


Richardson, James Monroe, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Carroll County, Miss., in 1829. 
He went to Mississippi College, where he graduated in 
1849, and entered the Union Theological Seminary and 
passed through the full course, graduating in 1852. He 
was ordained in 1853, and became a stated supply of 
the Church at Marion, Miss., where he remained five 
years, and began the profession of teacher in En- 
terprise, Miss, In 1860 he supplied the Church at 
Flower’s Place, Miss. After this he entered the Con- 
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federate army as an officer, and was killed in battle in 
Georgia in 1864. (W. P.S.) 


Richardson, J. Clark, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in East Windsor, Conn., in 1822. He spent 
some time in Yale College, but was compelled to dis- 
continue because of sickness, Subsequently he passed 
a year, in the double character of pupil and tutor, in 
the University of Knoxville, Tenn. In 1847 he act- 
ed as colporteur in Kentucky and Tennessee; in 1849 
he was licensed by the Presbytery of Tennessee, and 
was associated with James G. Fee as a missionary un- 
til 1860, when he accepted an invitation to Oramel, 
Alleghany Co., N. Y., where he was ordained by Gen- 
esee Valley Presbytery, and where he continued his 
acceptable labors until his removal to Ossian, N. Y., in 
1865. He died Sept. 30, 1865. Mr. Richardson was a 
devoted, self-denying minister of the Gospel; in spir- 
it, humble and retiring; in the maintenance of truth 
and the discharge of duty, extremely conscientious, 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 222. (J.L. S.) 


Richardson, John, bishop of Ardagh, was a na- 
tive of Chester, England, but took his degree of D.D. at 
the University of Dublin. Of his early life we know 
nothing, save that he was appointed preacher to the 
state in 1601. He was consecrated bishop of Ardagh 
in 1633, and held the archdeanery of Derry, the rectory 
of Ardstra, and the vicarage of Granard for a year after. 
In 1641, being in dread of the rebellion which broke 
out in October, he removed to England, and died in 
London, Aug. 11, 1654. He was a man of profound 
learning, well versed in the Scriptures, and skilled in 
sacred chronology. His works are, Choice Observations 
and Explanations upon the Old Testument (1655, fol.) :— 
Sermon of the Doctrine of Justification (Dublin, 1625, 
4to). He also wrote the ‘‘ Assembly’s Annotations ” 
on Ezekiel. See Harris, Ware; Lloyd, Memoirs, p. 
607. 


Richardson, John P., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Virginia. 
1829, and was admitted into the Memphis Conference 
in 1848 or 1849. After five or six years his health 
failed; he located, studied medicine, and graduated as 
a physician. He was readmitted into the Mississippi 
Conference in 1860, and after a year’s successful labor 
volunteered as a soldier in the Confederate army, re- 
ceiving the appointment of chaplain. At the fall of 
Fort Donaldson, he was taken prisoner and carried to 
Camp Chase, Ohio, where he died, March 4, 1862. Mr. 
Richardson was a superior preacher, a close and inde- 
fatigable minister, and active and zealous as a Chris- 
tian. See Minutes of Annual Conf. M. E. Church, 
South, 1862, p. 384. . 


Richardson, Lyman, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Attleborough, Mass., in 1790. In 1806 his 
parents removed to Harford, Pa.; he had at this time 
a fair education, with some knowledge of Latin, and in 
the winter of 1807-8 he taught his first school, which 
employment he continued in subsequent years. He 
was converted in 1809, and immediately turned his at- 
tention to the ministry. A friend secured for him the 
position of assistant in the academy at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., of which he subsequently became principal; he re- 
mained there three years, devoting all his spare time 
to his classical studies, and then returned to Harford, 
Pa., and opened a select school for youths pursuing the 
higher branches of study. He remained at Harford 
three years, during which he studied theology under 
Rev. Ebenezer Kingsbury, and in 1820 was licensed by 
Susquehanna Presbytery, and soon after entered upon 
his ministry at Louisville, now Franklin, Pa. Subse- 
quently he was ordained as an evangelist, and as such 
he preached at Wyalusing, Pike, and Orwell, Pa.; at 
Windsor, N. Y., three years; at Mount Pleasant and 
Bethany, Pa.; and at Wysox, Pa. In 1840 he returned 
to Harford, Pa., to take charge of the academy, then a 
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very popular institution. This work suited him exact- 
ly, and he entered into it with great zeal and success, 
until 1865, when disease and old age induced him to 
give it up. He died Dec. 1, 1867. As a preacher, Mr. 
Richardson was characterized by the power of glowing 
representations of truth and earnest love for souls; as 
a teacher, by kindness of manner and spirit, and by his 
wise counsel. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, 
p225. (J. L.S.) 


Richardson, Manoah, a Methodist preacher, was 
born in Lincoln County, Tenn., June 21, 1814; went to 
Missouri in early life, and settled in Chariton County. 
He joined the Church in 1831; was licensed to preach 
Jan. 16,1841; entered the itinerancy Oct. 16, 1841; and 
was ordained deacon Oct. 1, 1843; elder Oct. 7, 1845. 
He did effective work for six years, when he superan- 
nuated, owing to failing health, and located at the end 
of a year, In 1868 he was readmitted into the Mis- 
souri Conference, and labored until about four weeks 
previous to his death, which occurred in Bloomington, 
Macon Co., Mo., April 18, 1871. He was a good man 
and a faithful preacher. See Minutes of Annual Conf. 
M. E. Church, South, 1871, p. 606. 


Richardson, Marvin, D.D., a prominent Meth- 
odist minister, was born in Stephentown, Rensselaer 
Co., N. Y., June 10, 1789, but went, with his parents, in 
early youth to Brooklyn. He professed conversion in 
May, 1806, and united with the Sands Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church in that city. On Oct. 1, 1808, he was 
appointed to fill a vacancy on Croton Circuit, and was 
admitted into the New York Conference in 1809, of 
which he continued to be a member for sixty-seven 
years. He received his regular appointment as an ef- 
fective minister forty-two consecutive years. He was 
a member of eight successive General Conferences— 
1820-52. Mr. Richardson in his early ministry endured 
the hardship, deprivation, and toil of pioneer life. The 
record of his life is one of early and deep religious ex- 
perience, of consistent piety, of ardent love to God and 
the Church, of a successful ministry, and at the close a 
record of patient waiting and holy triumph. His last 
words were, “ I have no fear.” He died at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., June 14, 1876. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences M. E. Church, 1877, p. 41. 


Richardson, Robert Hugh, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Liberty, Va., March 13, 1834. After 
receiving a preparatory education, he entered the Union 
Theological Seminary in 1860, and, taking the full 
course, graduated in 1863. He was appointed—after he 
had been duly licensed by the New York Presbytery—a 
city missionary of New York, and remained in that office 
till he died, Oct. 6, 1863. Though his ministerial life 
was brief, it was not without its usefulness or good 
fruits. (W. P. S.) 


Richardson, William, D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was born in 1698, at Wilshamstead, near Bedford, 
and educated at Westminster and Emmanuel colleges, 
Cambridge. He was appointed curate of St. Olave’s, 
Southwark; and lecturer in 1727. He was collated to 
the prebend of Welton-Rivall, Lincoln, in 1724; was 
made master of Emmanuel College in 1736, and its vice- 
chancellor in 1738, and again in 1769; in 1746 he was 
appointed chaplain to the king. He died in 1775. He 
published four sermons on The Usefulness and Necessity 
of Revelation (Lond. 1730, 8vo):—a fifth on Relative 
Holiness (1733). 


Richelieu, Alphonse-Louis du Plessis de, 
called the cardinal of Lyons, elder brother of the great 
French marshal, was born at Paris in 1582. At the age of 
twenty-two he became bishop of Lucon, but about 1605 
he resigned the see in favor of his brother Armand. In 
1606 he entered the convent of Grande-Chartreuse, and 
for twenty years led a life of great austerity. He was 
prior of Bonpas when his brother obliged him to leave 
the cloister to occupy the archbishopric of Aix. In 1628 
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he was transferred to Lyons, and was made cardinal by 
Urban VIII, Aug. 21, 1629. Honors were heaped upon 
him, and he became, successively, grand almoner of 
France in 1632; dean of St. Martin’s of Tours in the 
same year; abbot of St. Victor’s, at Marseilles, and of St. 
Stephen’s, at Caen, in 1640; of the Chaise-Dieu in 1642; 
and, on the death of his brother, was elected master of 
the Sorbonne. Meanwhile he was engaged in the work 
of his diocese, and, during the ravages of an epidemic in 
Lyons, was untiring in his efforts to aid the suffering. 
Louis XIII had several times engaged him in eccle- 
siastical affairs, but after the death of this monarch 
Richelieu seldom left Lyons, and gave little atten- 
tion to the court intrigues of the day. He died 
March 23, 1653. In the Imperial Library are to be 
found letters written by Richelieu to Louis XIIT and 
the most illustrious persons of his court. See Abbé 
de Pure, Vie de Richelteu, Cardinal de Lyon; Du 
Tems, Le Clergé de France, t. iv; Aubéry, Dict. des 
Cardinauz. 

Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis de, a 
noted French ecclesiastic and statesman, was born at 
Paris, Sept. 5, 1585, and was educated for the military 
profession at the College de Navarre. His eldest brother 
resigning the bishopric of Lucon, Richelieu decided to 
take holy orders in order to succeed to that office. In 
1607 he was consecrated bishop of Lucon, and for some 
time devoted himself zealously to the duties of his office. 
At the States-General, 1614, being appointed one of the 
representatives of the clergy, he secured the favor of 
the queen-mother—Marie de Médicis—by an address de- 
livered in the presence of the young king, Louis XIII. 
He was appointed almoner to the queen-mother, and in 
Nov., 1616, entered the council as secretary of state. In 
1617 Mary was banished to Blois, and he followed her 
thither, but was ordered to retire to Avignon. When 
the queen-mother was recalled to the court she rein- 
stated Richelieu in favor, and from that time he grew 
in power. Having strengthened his position by the 
marriage of his niece with the nephew of the duke De 
Luynes, he received the cardinal’s hat in 1622, re-en- 
tered the state council, and soon after rose to the pre- 
miership. The administration of Richelieu was memora- 
ble for several great measures, of which the first and 
most lasting was that by which the remains of feudal- 
ism were swept away and the absolute authority of the 
sovereign was established. In the pursuit of this ob- 
ject his most powerful adversary was Gaston, the duke 
of Orleans, brother of the king. But Richelieu tri- 
umphed over him, and even the queen-mother was 
obliged to bow before his unbending spirit and to with- 
draw into exile at Cologne. Another enterprise was 
the overthrow of the Huguenots as a political party and 
a rival of the throne of France. He conducted in per- 
son (1628) the siege of Rochelle, but is said to have se- 
cured for the Huguenot party a certain measure of tol- 
eration, and to have used his success against them with 
moderation. In 1631 Richelieu was raised to the duke- 
dom and peerage. In the external relations of France 
the great object of Richelieu’s measures was the abase- 
ment of Austria. With this view he did not hesitate to 
foment the internal disaffections of Germany, even al- 
lying himself with the German Protestants, and assisted 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, the great champion of 
Protestantism. He also took part with the disaffected 
Spanish provinces in the Netherlands, and favored the 
Catalonians and Portuguese when they shook off the 
Spanish yoke. At last Austria was humbled, Portugal 
was separated from Spain (1640), French influence pre- 
dominated in Catalonia, England was in full revolution, 
and France quiet and prosperous, His administration 
was again threatened by intrigues at court or treason 
in the camps. Richelieu, however, vindicated his pow- 
er, and in 1642 came into Paris in triumph, carried on 
a litter, escorted by an army, and surrounded by the 
utmost pomp. Two months afterwards—Dec. 4, 1642 
—he died, and was buried at the Sorbonne, where 
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his mausoleum (the celebrated Girardon’s masterpiece) 
may be seen. Busy with affairs of state, with war 
abroad, and dissension, plots, and treason at home, 
Richelieu nevertheless promoted arts and sciences, found- 
ed the Jardin du Roi (now Jardin des Plantes), also the 
French Academy and the royal printing-office, built the 
Palais Royal, and rebuilt the Sorbonne. He also found 
time to write several works and two plays—Mirame, a 
comedy, and La Grande Pastorale. He is regarded as 
the author of Mémoires du Cardinal de Richelieu (first 
published complete by Petitot [ Paris, 1823 ]):—Le Tes- 
tument Politique (1764, 2 vols.) :—and of Le Journal de 
M. le Cardinal de Richelieu (Amst, 1649, 2 vols.). His 
theological works are, La Défense des Principaux Points 
de la Foi Catholique, etc. (1617) :—L’ Instruction du Chré- 
tien (1619). See Aubéry, Mémoires du Cardinal de 
Richelieu (1660); Jay, Histoire du Ministère de Richelieu ; 
Capefigue, Richelieu et Mazarin (1836); Martin, Histoire 
de France; Michelet, Histoire de France; Violart, His- 
toire du Ministere de Richelieu (1649) ; Caillet, L’Admin- 
istration en France sous Richelieu (1861, 2 vols.) ; Rob- 
son, Life of Cardinal Richelieu (1854); Sully, Mémoires; 
Retz, Mémoires. 

Richer, Epmeunp, a noted defender of the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church against papal absolutism, 
was born, of poor parents, in a village in Champagne, Sept. 
30, 1560. He became doctor in theology in 1590, and fora 
time devoted his energies to pulpit labors; but in 1594 
he was made president of the College of Cardinal Le- 
moine, and soon afterwards censor of the University of 
Paris, in whose faculty he filled a theological chair. He 
undertook an edition of Gerson’s works in 1605, the pub- 
lication of which was defeated by the papal nuncio 
Barberini (subsequently pope Urban VIII), and which 
called forth the violent condemnation of Gerson’s works 
by Bellarmine. Richer’s defence (A pologia pro J. Ger- 
sonio [1606]) was not published until after his death 
(Leyden, 1674, 4to); but Gerson’s writings appeared in 
1607. Appointed syndic of the theological faculty in 
the following year, he opposed the public defence of the 
theses on the infallibility of the pope; and, in response 
to the request of Nicholas de Verdun, the first president, 
he wrote the book De Ecclesiastica. et Politica Potestate, 
in which he developed the idea—always held by the Uni- 
versity of Paris—of the superiority of councils over the 
pope, and of the independence of secular governments 
in temporal things. This book brought on him the rage 
of the ultramontane party. He was dismissed from the 
university, his teachings were condemned by several 
provincial synods and the papal court, and he was 
prohibited from replying to the charges promulgated 
against him. He was even apprehended, but again lib- 
erated on the demand of the university. A protracted 
contest with his enemies ensued, in which he was final- 
ly conquered by cardinal Richelieu. He signed a re- 
traction at the point of the dagger of assassins hired 
to take his life. His death took place Nov. 28, 1631. 
See Baillet, La Vie @Edm. Richer ( Amst. 1715, 
12mo). 

Riches (the rendering in the A. V. of several Heb. 
and Gr. words, especially “3, dovroc). The wealth 
of a pastoral people, such as the Hebrews in the patri- 
archal age, consisted chiefly in flocks and herds. Hence 
we find it assigned as a cause of the separation of Esau 
and Jacob that “ their riches were more than they might 
davell together; and the land wherein they were stran- 
gers could not bear them because of their cattle” (Gen. 
xxxvi, 8). It was not until the reign of Solomon that 
the Jews possessed any abundance of the precious met- 
als; and as the nation never became commercial, its rich 
men must in all ages have been the great land-holders. 
Throughout the East the holders of land have ever been 
remarkable for exacting very disproportionate shares of 
the profit from the actual cultivators of the soil, and this 
is the reason why we find “the rich” so often and so 
severely denounced in Scripture. Riches is frequent- 
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lv used in a. metaphorical sense for intellectual endow- 
ments, and for the gifts and graces of God’s Holy Spirit, 
which constitute the treasure to be “laid up in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal.” 


Richey, DANIEL, a Methodist minister, was born in 
New Jersey in 1797, and moved when quite young to the 
neighborhood of Cayuga Lake, N. Y. His connection 
with the travelling ministry began in the Pittsburgh 
Conference, 1829, and continued up to the time of the 
Erie Annual Conference, July, 1845, when he was placed 
in a superannuated relation, which continued until his 
death, March 25, 1855. In point of zeal, integrity, and 
fidelity to duty and principles, he had few equals. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1855. 


Richmond, Francis M., a Methodist preacher, 
was born in Herkimer County, N. Y., in 1803, and emi- 
grated to Indiana in 1817, Although reared under Bap- 
tist influence, he united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at the age of twenty-five years. In 1836 he 
was admitted on trial into the travelling connection, 
and, with the exception of a temporary location under 
pressure of domestic circumstances, he labored faithful- 
ly to the close of life. His last appointment was to 
Greenfield Circuit, North Indiana Conference, but, after 
laboring a few months, was smitten down in the prime 
of life, in 1853. He was a sound theologian, and a 
powerful, practical, and experimental preacher. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1853, p. 283. 


Richmond, Legh, an English clergyman, was 
born in Liverpool, Jan. 29,1772. He graduated at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, in 1794, and was ordained in 
1797. He became curate of Brading and Yaverland, in 
the Isle of Wight, in 1798, and, in 1805, chaplain to the 
Lock Hospital, London. In the same year he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Turvey, Bedfordshire, which he 
held until his death, May 8, 1827, Mr. Richmond was 
the author of several tracts— The Dairyman’s Daughter, 
The Negro Servant, The Young Cottager—published sep- 
arately at first, but afterwards (1814) collected into two 
volumes 12mo, under the title of Annals of the Poor. 
Of The Datryman’s Daughter four millions of copies, in 
nineteen languages, had been circulated before 1849. 
He also edited T'he Fathers of the English Church (Lond. 
1807-12, 8 vols. 8vo), and published Domestic Portrait- 
ure :—Memorrs of his three children (9th ed. Lond. 1861, 
8vo) :—a Missionary Sermon (1809, 8vo), and a Memoir 
of Miss H. Sinclair. 


Richmond, Paul C., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Barnard, Vt., where he 
passed his early manhood. He received license to preach 
in March, 1825, and soon after was received on trial into 
the New England Conference. After filling several ap- 
pointments in Vermont, he was in 1829 transferred to 
Maine Conference, where he did effective work until 
1855, when failing health compelled him to take a su- 
perannuated relation. He resided in Frvysburgh, and 
continued to labor as his strength allowed. He died 
there, May 29, 1875. He was well versed in Scripture, 
apt in illustration, an able and successful minister. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 87. 


Richter, Aemilius Ludwig, a distinguished 
teacher of jurisprudence in Germany, who rendered es- 
pecially meritorious services in the department of eccle- 
siastical law. Richter was born at Stolpen, near Dres- 
den, on Feb. 15, 1808, and entered Leipsic University in 
1826. After graduating, he became an advocate, and at 
once vegan to write in the field of ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence; and he added to these functions those of a 
teacher in the university, at first as a tutor, and subse- - 
quently, in 1835, as extraordinary professor. His labors 
were already attracting notice by that time, and ob- 
tained for him the doctorate of laws from the University 
of Göttingen, to which the University of Greifswald, 
twenty years later, added that of divinity. In 1838, 
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Richter was made professor of ecclesiastical and civil 
law in the University of Marburg. Eight years of 
quiet but productive labors were spent in that station, 
and he was then transferred to the High-school at Ber- 
lin, where he entered on a career which made him felt 
throughout Germany within the limits of his chosen 
field. His studies were given to the world in numer- 
ous writings, and the conclusions reached by him were 
brought to bear in the administration of the Department 
of Religion, under whose ministry he held various im- 
portant posts; and his thorough learning, and fair yet 
conscientious spirit, gave him a commanding position 
with reference to Church laws and methods of adminis- 
tration, not only in Prussia, but in many other German 
lands. Few laws were passed relating to the churches, 
and few changes in their administration introduced, dur- 
ing the period of his connection with the government, 
in respect to which he did not exert a more or less de- 
termining influence. He died, after a long and severe 
illness, May 8, 1864. 

The attitude of Richter towards the ecclesiastical is- 
sues of his time was largely determined by the principle, 
fundamental in his view, that the jus circa sacra be- 
longs inseparably to the State as a moral power. He 
believed it wise that the State should allow freedom of 
action to the Church within its own appropriate field ; 
but insisted that for the regulation of mixed questions, 
for the restraining of ecclesiastical intrusions into the 
secular realm, for the repression of notoriously aggres- 
sive and thoroughly organized religious parties, e. g. the 
Order of the Jesuits; for the protection of the rights of 
one ecclesiastical organization as against the encroach- 
ments of others, etc., the right of sovereignty must be 
retained by the State. He was accordingly opposed to 
the course of the Raumer ministry, which simply ig- 
nored the necessity for restraining the unconstitutional 
demands of the Roman Catholic Church. in consequence 
of which the Jesuits flooded the western provinces of 
Prussia, and formed settlements without corporate titles 
as required by law; and even without coming under any 
kind of legal supervision. He was also opposed to the 
concordats concluded between several states and the 
pope, as being radically wrong. With regard to the 
evangelical churches of Germany, Richter condemned 
the territorial no less than the episcopal system, and fa- 
vored that in which the sovereign prince is endowed 
with authority, while the Church itself is thoroughly 
organized into congregations (not parishes), presbyter- 
ies, and synods, The merit of Richter as a writer on 
ecclesiastical law consists in his having based his works 
on a wide collection of previously unused material as well 
as that to which reference was ordinarily made, and on 
a profound investigation of all the sources at command, 
and also in the absolute fairness of his spirit. These 
qualities appear as clearly in his works on Roman Cath- 
olic law as elsewhere. His earliest publication, the Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici (1833-39), is the best edition of that 
book extant. Other early books are, Beiträge zur Kennt- 
niss d. kanon. Rechts (Leips. 1834) :—De Inedit. Decretal. 
Coll. Lipsiensi (Lips. 1836). In connection with Schulte 
he also published a large edition of the Canones et 
Decret. Conc. Tridentini (ibid. 1853). An epochal 
book in its department was his Lehrbuch des kathol. 
und evangel. Kirchenrechis, etc. (Leips. 1842; 6th 
posthumous ed. 1865); and similar importance at- 
taches to the collection entitled Die evangel. Kirchen- 
ordnungen des 16ten Jahrhunderts, etc. (Weimar, 1846, 
2 vols). 

Richter, Christian Friedrich, a German hym- 
nologist, was born at Sorau, in Silesia, Oct. 5, 1676. He 
studied medicine and theology at Halle, and after the 
completion of his studies was appointed by Francke su- 
perintendent of the academy. After the death of his 
brother, he was also appointed medical attendant of the 
Orphan-house there. In conjunction with his brother, 
Dr. Christian Sigismund Richter, he discovered the cele- 
brated Halle medicine, prepared from gold, and called 
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essentia dulcis, and which gave a great name to the Or- 
phan-house at Halle. The profits of this medicine he 
devoted to the benefit of the institution. From his 
twentieth year he composed hymns, and thirty-three 
excellent and deeply spiritual Christian hymns are at- 
tributed to him. Knapp, in his Liederschatz, gives four- 
teen of his hymns, some of which have also been trans- 
lated into English, as, Mein Salomo ! dein freundliches 
Regueren, by Dr. Bomberger, in Schaffs Kirchenfreund, 
li, 337 (“Jesus my king! thy mild and kind control”); 
Hüter wird die Nacht der Sünden, in Sacred Lyrics, p. 32 
(“O watchman, will the night of sin”); Hier legt mein 
Sinn vor dir sich nieder, in the Moravian Hymn-book, 
No. 437 (“ My soul before thee prostrate lies”) ; Gott, den 
ich als Liebe kenne, by Cox, in Hymns from the German, 
p- 190 (“ O God, whose attributes shine forth in turn”). 
Richter was also the author of a remarkable medical 
treatise on the Crucifixion of Christ. He died October 
5,1711. See Koch, Geschichte des Kirchenliedes, iv, 296, 
355 sq.; viii, 246 sq., 297, 434, 515; Miller, Singers and 
Songs of the Church, p. 141 sq.; Jiécher, Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon, 8. v.; Richter’s Leben und Wirken als Arzt, Theo- 
log und Dichter (published by the Haupt-Verein für 
christ]. Erbauungsschriften in den preussischen Staaten, 
Berlin, 1865). (B. P.) 


Richter, Henry, an English painter, of Ger- 
man extraction, was born in 1772. He resided 
mostly in London, where he died in 1857. His 
most important historical work is Christ restoring 
Sight to the Blind, now in a church at Greenwich, 
England. 


Richter, Johann Heinrich, inspector in the 
missionary institute at Barmen, Germany, under whose 
administration the missions of the Rhenish Missionary 
Society were established, was born at Belleben Dec. 11, 
1799, and entered on the duties of the station in which 
he spent his life May 28, 1827. The Barmen Mission- 
ary Society did not as yet send out missionaries, nor 
even own a house, but a number of young men were 
trained under its direction for work among the hea- 
then. Richter subsequently, aided by his brother Will- 
iam, became their instructor, and after about eighteen 
months was able to report the readiness of four of his 
pupils to begin their expected labors. The poverty 
of the Barmen association now induced them to invite 
other local societies to aid in forwarding the candidates 
to their foreign fields, and as a result the Rhenish Mis- 
sionary Society was organized. Its first mission was 
among the slaves of the Boers in South Africa, which, 
in course of time, extended over five stations. Another 
was begun on the island of Borneo in 1834, but failed to 
achieve successful results while Richter lived; and a 
third, among the Indians of North America, was like- 
wise unsuccessful; but the latter gave rise to a flourish- 
ing mission among the evangelical Germans of Amer- 
ica. Richter’s ardent soul was continually employed in 
devising new means for the extension of Christianity. 
He was incessantly busy with his pen, issuing reports, 
spreading information through the periodical press, ed- 
iting the Monatsberichte d. rhein. Missions-Gesellscha ft, 
etc., and with public appeals in sermons and addresses 
in every section of the land. The institution of a soci- 
ety to preach the Gospel to the Jews was his work, and 
also the establishing of a German mission in China, 
which came to pass but a short time previous to his 
death. Richter was twice married, and became the fa- 
ther of a large family. <A brief sickness ended hts life 
April 5, 1847. As an author, Richter gave to the world 
a number of works; e. gœ. Hrkldrte Hausbibel, a com- 
mentary on the entire Bible (6 vols.), decidedly ortho- 
dox according to the Lutheran standard, and every- 
where confidently accepting the literal meaning : — 
Evangel. u. römische Kirchenlehre (1844), a polemical 
work :—a Life of Giitzlaff, the Chinese missionary, 
and others. In personal intercourse he was viva- 
cious, stimulating, witty, and yet dignified. A man 
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of scientific culture, he was an accomplished botanist, 
mineralogist, etc.; but his writings are characterized 
by freshness of statement rather than by depth of 
thought. 


Richthofen, CHARLES, Baron von, canon of Bres- 
lau, was born of evangelical parents Jan. 31, 1832, in 
Hartwigswaldau, Silesia. Ih 1838 his father quietly 
joined the Roman Catholic Church, while his mother 
remained firm in her belief, and the sons, by law, had to 
follow the father. From 1845 to 1852 he attended the 
Matthias Gymnasium at Breslau, and decided to pre- 
pare himself for the office of woods and forests. He en- 
tered the academy at Neustadt-Eberswalde, and finished 
his course there, but was not satisfied with the step he 
had taken. He decided to study theology, attended 
the theological course at the Breslau University, and 
in 1860 received holy orders. In 1869 he was stationed 
at Hohenfriedberg, but would not accept the decisions 
of the Vatican Council. The government had appointed 
him canon of Breslau, but bishop Forster, of that city, 
pressed by the chapter, wished to have the canon sign 
a paper, according to which he accepted the Vatican 
decrees. Richthofen refused to sell his conscience to 
Rome, and the bishop excommunicated him in 1873. 
He then joined the Old-Catholic party, and acted as 
priest till 1875. But finding no satisfaction or peace of 
conscience and mind even in this party, he joined the 
Lutheran Church at Leipsic, being received by Dr. Ahl- 
feld as member Dec. 11, 1875. He died March 7, 1876, 
in the house of his brother at Berlin. Dr. Besser deliv- 
ered the funeral oration. See Schneider, Theol. Jahr- 
buch, 1877, p. 227 sq.; Carl Fretherr von Richthofen, 
früher Domherr in Breslau, ein Lebensbild aus den kirch- 
lichen Kämpfen der Gegenwart (Leipsic, 1877); Schitrer, 
Theologische Literaturzettung, 1877, p. 616 sq. (B. P.) 


Ricius, PAuL. See Ricci. 


Rickards, SAMUEL, an English clergyman, was 
born in 1795; entered Oriel College, Oxford, in 1814; 
obtained the Newdigate prize for English verse in 1815, 
and graduated in second-class honors in 1817. He was 
fellow of Oriel College in 1819 to 1823, and vicar of 
Stow, Langtoft, Suffolk, from 1832 until his death, in 
1865. He was the author of the Christian Householder, 
or Book of Family Prayers (1849, 12mo):—Short Ser- 
mons for Family Reading (1849, 8vo) :—several other 
Prayer-books :—also Religious Tracts, etc. See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, S. v. 


Rickman, THomas, a distinguished English archi- 
tect, was born at Maidenhead in 1776. Although un- 
settled in early life, he seems always to have had a love 
for architecture, and to have studied it carefully. In 
1808 he began to give his full attention to it, and wrote 
the Classification of Gothic Styles, which has rendered 

him famous. He afterwards resided in Birmingham, 
and acquired great celebrity by his Gothic churches 
and other structures, He died in March, 1841. He is 
well known as an author by his Gothic Architecture, an 
Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in 
England, etc. (Lond. 1817, 8vo). There is a later and 
better edition by Parker (Oxford, 1862, 8vo). See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Riculphus (Fr. Riculfe), bishop of Soissons, died 
about 902. He entered upon this see between 883 and 
892, and assisted in the council of Verberie in 892 and 
of Rheims in 893. In 900, in the latter city, he con- 
secrated archbishop Hervé, and excommunicated the 
murderers of archbishop Foulques. He made himself 
celebrated by the constitution which he established in 
his church in 889, This had for its object the correc- 
. tion of the ignorance of the clergy, and has been re- 
printed several times since 1615. It may be found in 
the supplement to the Conciles des Gaules of Pierre de 
la Lande, and in vol. ix of the Conciles of Labbé. See 
Gallia Christiana; Hist. Littér. de la France ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
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Rid. See ISAIAH DI TRANI. 


Riddha, in Arabic mythology, is coincidence with 
the divine will; one of the five principal virtues which 
swim about on the sea of passions and tribulations. 


Riddle (MYN, chidah’; lit. complication, Judg. 
xiv; Ezek. xvii, 2; Sept. airtypa, mpoBAnpa; Vulg. 
problema, propositio; A. V. elsewhere “dark saying,” 
“dark speech,” “dark sentence,” “ hard question ;” once 
[ Hab. ii, 6] “ proverb”). The Hebrew word is derived 
from a root cognate to an Arabic one meaning *“ to bend 
off,” “to twist,’ and is used for artifice (Dan. viii, 23), a 
proverb (Prov. i, 6), a song (Psa. xlix, 4; lxxviii, 2), 
an oracle (Numb. xii, 8), a parable (Ezek. xvii, 2), and 
in general any wise or intricate sentence (Psa. xciv, 4; 
Hab. ii, 6, etc.), as well as a riddle in our sense of the 
word (Judg. xiv, 12-19). In these senses we may com- 
pare the phrases orpo0g7 Adywy, orpopai tapaBowy 
(Wisd. viii, 8; Ecclus. xx xix, 2), and meperAoKn Noywr 
(Eurip. Phen. 497), and the Latin scirpus, which ap- 
pears to have been similarly used (Aul. Gell. Noct. A tt. 
xii, 6). Augustine defines an enigma to be any “ob- 
scura allegoria” (De Trin. xv, 9), and points out, as an 
instance, the passage about the daughter of the horse- 
leech in Prov. xxx, 15, which has been elaborately ex- 
plained by Bellermann in a monograph on the subject 
(.Enigmata Hebraica [ Erf. 1798 ]). Many passages, 
although not definitely propounded as riddles, may be 
regarded as such—e. g. Prov. xxvi, 10, a verse in the 
rendering of which every version differs from all others. 
The riddles which the queen of Sheba came to ask of 
Solomon (1 Kings x, 1; 2 Chron. ix, 1) were rather 
“hard questions” referring to profound inquiries. Solo- 
mon is said, however, to have been very fond of the rid- 
dle proper, for Josephus (4 nt. viii, 5, 3) quotes two pro- 
fane historians (Menander of Ephesus, and Dius) to au- 
thenticate a story that Solomon proposed numerous rid- 
dles to Hiram, for the non-solution of which Hiram was 
obliged to pay a large fine, until he summoned to his as- 
sistance a Tyrian named Abdemon. who not only solved 
the riddles, but propounded others which Solomon was 
himself unable to answer, and consequently in his turn 
incurred the penalty. The word aivıypa occurs only 
once in the New Test. (1 Cor. xiii, 12, “darkly,” iv 
aiviyparc; comp. Numb. xii, 8; Wettstein, N. T. ii, 158) ; 
but, in the wider meaning of the word, many instances 
of it occur in our Lord’s discourses. Thus Erasmus ap- 
plies the term to Matt. xii, 43-45. In the Apocrypha 
we find ( Wisd. xlvii, 15) mapaßoħaïç aiviypárwv. 
The object of such implicated meanings is obvious, and 
is well explained by Augustine: “ Manifestis pascimur, 
obscuris exercemur” (De Doct. Christ. ii, 6). The word 
aivıypa, taken in the extensive meaning of its root, 
aivog, certainly applies to an immense portion of the sa- 
cred writings—viz. as a narrative or tale, having an ap- 
plication to present circumstances; Odyss. (xiv, 508), a 
fable, bearing moral instruction; Hesiod, Oper. (p. 202), 
which nearly approaches to the nature of a parable [see 
PARABLE ]; a pointed sentence, saying, or proverb 
(Theocritus, xiv, 13). See PROPHECY; PROVERB. Ac- 
cording to Lennep, the word aivıypa, taken substantive- 
ly, means “ anything obscure.” 

We know that all ancient nations, especially Orien- 
tals, have been fond of riddles (Rosenmiiller, Worgend. 
ii}, 68). We find traces of the custom among the Arabs 
(Koran, xxv, 35), and, indeed, several Arabic books of 
riddles exist—as Ketab el-Algaz in 1469, and a book of 
riddles solved, called Akd el-Themin. But these are 
rather emblems and devices than what we call riddles, 
although they are very ingenious. The Persians call 
them Algaz and Maamma (D’Herbelot, s. v. “ Algaz”). 
They were also known to the ancient Egyptians (Ja- 
blonski, Pantheon Egypt. p. 48). They were especially 
used in banquets both by Greeks and Romans (Müller, 
Dor. ii, 392; Athen. x, 457; Pollux, vi, 107; Gell. xviii, 
2), and the kind of witticisms adopted may be seen in 
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the literary dinners described by Plato, Xenophon, Athe- 
neus, Plutarch, and Macrobius (see Zorn, De Ænigma- 
tibus Nuptialibus | Lips. 1724 ]). Some have ground- 
lessly supposed that the proverbs of Solomon, Lemuel, 
and Agur were propounded at feasts, like the parables 
spoken by our Lord on similar occasions (Luke xiv, 7, 
etc.). 

Riddles were generally proposed in verse, like the 
celebrated riddle of Samson, which, however, was prop- 
erly (as Voss points out, Jnstt. Oratt. iv, 11) no riddle at 
all, because the Philistines did not possess the only clue 
on which the solution could depend. For this reason 
Samson had carefully concealed the fact, even from his 
parents (Judg. xiv, 14, etc.). Other ancient riddles in 
verse are that of the Sphinx, and that which is said to 
have caused the death of Homer by his mortification at 
being unable to solve it (Plutarch, Vit. Hom.). 

The pleasure of the propounder is derived from per- 
plexing his hearers, and theirs from overcoming the dif- 
ficulty, which is usually renewed by their proposing an- 
other enigma. This kind of amusement seems to have 
been resorted to, especially at entertainments, in all ages 
among different nations, and has even been treated as 
an art and reduced to rules. The chief writers on this 
curious subject are Nic. Reusner (nigmatograph.) and 
F. Menestrier. The principal rules laid down for the 
construction of an enigma are the following: that it 
must be obscure, and the more obscure the better, pro- 
vided that the description of the thing, however cov- 
ered and abstract, and in whatever remote or uncommon 
terms, be really correct; and it is essential that the 
thing thus described be well known. Sometimes, and 
especially in a witty enigma, the amusement consists in 
describing a thing by a set of truisms, which tell their 
own meaning, but which confound the hearer through 
his expectation of some deep and difficult meaning. 

Franc. Junius distinguishes between the greater enig- 
ma, where the allegory or obscure intimation is continu- 
ous throughout the passage (as in Ezek. xvii, 2, and in 
such poems as the Syrinx attributed to Theocritus), and 
the lesser enigma or ùraiviypa, where the difficulty is 
concentrated in the peculiar use of some one word. As 
specimens of the enigmatical style of the former kind in 
the Old Test., Winer points out Prov. xxx, 12-19; Isa. 
xxi, 12, The speech of Lamech to his wives Adah and 
Zillah (Gen. iv, 23, 24) is possibly an enigmatic mode 
of communicating some painful intelligence. In the 
New Test. we may adduce our Lord's discourse with 
Nicodemus (John iii, 3), and with the Jews (vi, 51, 
etc.), where the enigmatical style is adopted for the 
purpose of engaging attention in an unrivalled manner 
(Stuck, A ntig. Conviv. iii, 17). It may be useful to refer 
to one or two instances of the latter kind, since they are 
very frequently to be found in the Bible, and especially 
in the prophets. Such is the play on the word DSW 
(“a portion,” and “ Shechem,” the town of Ephraim), in 
Gen. xlviii, 22; on “1X72 (matzér, “a fortified city”) 
and D779 (Afizraim, Egypt), in Mic. vii, 12; on "PW 
(Shakéd, “an almond-tree”) and “PÜ (shakdd, “to 
hasten”), in Jer. i, 11; on mans ( Dumdh, meaning 
“Edom” and “the land of death”), in Isa. xxi, 11; on 
20, Sheshach (meaning “ Babylon,” and perhaps “ ar- 
rogance”), in Jer. xxv, 26; li, 41. The description of 
the Messiah under the name of the “ Branch” (913, nézer), 
when considered in regard to the occasion and context, 
may be taken as a specimen of the lesser enigma (see 
Lowth upon the passage). See NAZARITE, 

It only remains to notice the single instance of a rid- 
dle occurring in the New Test.—viz. the number of the 
beast. This belongs to a class of riddles very common 
among Egyptian mystics, the Gnostics, some of the 
fathers, and the Jewish Cabalists. The latter called it 
Gematria (i. e. yewperpia), of which instances may be 
found in Carpzov (A pp. Crit. p. 542), Reland (Ant. Hebr. 
L 25), and some of the commentators on Rev. xiii, 16- 
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18, Thus WY) (nachdsh), “serpent,” is made by the 
Jews one of the names of the Messiah, because its nu- 
merical value is equivalent to "W292; and the names 
Shushan and Esther are connected together because the 
numerical value of the letters composing them is 661. 
Thus the Marcosians regarded the number 24 as sacred 
from its being the sum of numerical values in the names 
of two quaternions of their zons, and the Gnostics used 
the name Abraxas as an amulet because its letters 
amount numerically to 365. Such idle fancies are not 
infrequent in some of the fathers, Instances occur in 
the mystic explanation by Clem. Alexandrinus of the 
number 318 in Gen. xiv, 14, and by Tertullian of the 
number 300 (represented by the letter T or a cross) in 
Judg. vii, 6, and similar instances are supplied by the 
Testimonia of the Pseudo-Cyprian. The most exact 
analogies, however, to the enigma on the name of the 
beast are to be found in the so-called Sibylline verses, 
We quote one which is exactly similar to it, the answer 
being found in the name ’Incovg = 888, thus: I=10+ 
n =8 +0 =200 +0 =70 +v =400 +ç =200 =888. It is 
as follows, and is extremely curious : 

hEei capKxopdpos Svntois óporovpevos èv yn 

téacEpa pwvnevta pépet, Tà ò' äpwva Sv’ aùtp 

dSicowy actpayddwy (?), dpsSpov ò GAov èovounvæw’ 

6xTw yap sovadas, Oaoaas dexcdas eri TOÚTOLS, 

nd éxatovradas Sktw amototépos avIpwros 

ovvoua niwo. 

With examples like this before us, it would be ab- 
surd to doubt that John (not greatly removed in time 
from the Christian forgers of the Sibylline verses) in- 
tended some name as an answer to the number 666. 
The true answer must be settled by the Apocalyptic 
commentators. Most of the fathers supposed, even as 
far back as Irenæus, the name Adretvoc to be indicated. 
A list of the other very numerous solutions, proposed 
in different ages, may be found in Elliotts Hore 
Apocalyptice (iii, 222-234), from which we have 
quoted several of these instances. See NUMBER OF 
THE BEAST. 


Riddle, John, D.D., a minister of the Associate 
Reformed Church, was born in Monaghan County, Ire- 
land, in 1758. He graduated at the University of 
Glasgow April 10, 1782, and entered upon the study of 
theology, under the supervision of John Brown, of Had- 
dington. He was licensed to preach June 14, 1788, and 
was installed pastor of the congregation in Donaghlo- 
ney, County Down, Nov. 18. In this connection he re- 
mained till the spring of 1794, when he came to the 
United States, In August of the same year he was in- 
stalled at Robinson Run as pastor of the united congre- 
gations of Robinson Run and Union, in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh. After a few years the congregations so in- 
creased that, at his request, he was released from Union, 
and settled for the whole of his time at Robinson Run. 
Here he continued to labor the remainder of his life, 
and died, after a month’s illness, Sept. 4, 1829. Dr. 
Riddle took an active part in the management of the 
affairs of the Associate Reformed Church, which was in 
its infancy when he became a member of it. He was 
among those who opposed the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly Reformed Synod, and who finally, in 
1820, resolved to constitute themselves into an inde- 
pendent synod, to be known as the “ Associate Reformed 
Synod of the West.” He was a close student, argumen- 
tative in his preaching, and an excellent pastor. None 
of the productions of his pen were ever printed, though 
he left behind a large MS. on the subject of Religious 
Covenanting, which, had he lived a little longer, it is 
thought he would have published. See Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 57. 

Riddle, Joseph Esmond, an English clergy- 
man, of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, curate of Harrow, 
and subsequently incumbent of St. Philip’s, Leckhamp- 
ton, was born about 1801, and died Aug. 27,1859. He was 
the author of many works, both theological and educa- 
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tional, among which are, Luther and his Times (Lond. 
1837, 12mo) :— Ecclesiastical Chronology, or Annals of 
the Christian Church (ibid. 1840, 8vo):— Manual of 
Christian Antiquities (ibid. 1839, 8vo; 2d ed. 1843) :— 
Natural History of Infidelity (eight Bampton Lectures; 
1852, 8vo) :—besides Sermons, Manuals, etc.:—also a 
Complete English-Latin and Latin- English Dictionary 
(ibid. 1836, 8vo), of which several editions have been 
published. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 


Riddoch, James, a minister of the Episcopal 
Church, Scotland, during the last century, was born at 
Grange, Bamffshire. He was first minister of a chapel 
at Glasgow, and afterwards became one of the ministers 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, Aberdeen, in 1757,in which charge 
he continued twenty years. His sermons are distin- 
guished for pathos, persuasion, eloquence, and piety. 
He published Sermons on Several Subjects, etc. (Lond. 
1799, 3 vols, 8vo; a fifth edition was published in 1831, 
2 vols, 8vo). 


Rideout, URIEL, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Bowdoin, Me., July 26, 1816. 
He joined the Maine Conference in 1846, and labored 
until 1849, when he located for the purpose of attending 
the Concord Biblical Institute. He resumed his place 
in conference in 1850, and continued in active service . 
until the session of 1868, when he received a supernu- | 
merary relation. After an illness of ten days, he died 
at Cape Elizabeth Ferry Aug. 30, 1868. His labors 
were characterized by zeal and discretion, by ability 
and ministerial fidelity. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1869, p. 141. 


Rider (135%, rokéb). Itis uncertain at what time, or 
in what place, horses were first used for riding, but there 
is every reason to believe that it was not until a period | 
long after their having been employed for draught. In- 
stead of cavalry, the Egyptians and Babylonians, and 
the Greeks of the Homeric age, used war-chariots, the 
drivers of which are in the earlier books of the Old 
Test. called “riders,” as in Miriam’s song of triumph for | 
the overthrow of the Egyptian host (Exod. xv). The 
book of Job, however, clearly intimates a “rider,” in 
our acceptation of the word, in the description of the 
chase of the ostrich: “She scorneth the horse and his 
rider” (Job xxxix, 18). White asses were used as 
steeds by the nobles in the land under the Judges, and 
instead of these we find that mules were used in the | 
age of the Kings, horses being almost exclusively re- | 
served for chariots. The Persians appear to have been | 
the first Oriental nation that discovered the superiority 
of a flexible body of cavalry over a cumbrous and un- 
wieldy corps of chariots. Many of their early victories 
may fairly be ascribed to their skill in horsemanship. 
On the other hand, the Jewish armies were always defi- 
cient in cavalry, and their alliances with foreign states 
were generally designed to obtain a supply of auxiliary 
horse. It is not one of the least proofs of Solomon’s po- 
litical wisdom that he exerted himself to supply this 
national deficiency. See Horst. 


Rider, Jony, an Irigh prelate, was born at Carring- 
ton, in Cheshire, about 1562, and entered Jesus College, 
Oxford, in 1576, where he took his degree of A.M., and 
continued in the university for some years, teaching 
grammar chiefly. He was preferred to the living of 
Waterstock, Oxfordshire, in 1580, but resigned it in 
1581. In 1583 he was admitted to that of South Wo- 
kingdon, which he resigned in 1590. He was also rector 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, and of Winwick, in 
Lancashire. He was afterwards archdeacon of Meath, 
in Ireland, dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and in 1612 
bishop of Killaloe. He died in 1632, and was buried in 
his cathedral. He was much respected for his piety 
and learning. His principal work is, A Dictionary, 
English - Latin and Latin- English (Oxf. 1589, 4to). It 
was the first Latin dictionary in which the English part 
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was placed before the Latin part. In addition are given, 
A Letter Concerning the News out of Ireland (Lond. 
1601, 4to):—Caveat to Irish Catholics (Dublin, 1602, 
4to):—Claim of Antiquity in Behalf of the Protestant 
Religion (Lond. 1608, 4to). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. ; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Ridge, the upper angle of a roof. It has usually, 
though by no means always, a piece of timber running 
along it, called the ridge-piece, upon which the upper 
ends of the rafters rest; the tiles with which it is cov- 
ered are called ridge-tiles. These are sometimes made 


ornamental, good instances of which are found at Great 
Malvern and Lincoln.— Parker, Glossary of Architecture, 
See Ris. 


S. Vv. 





Ridge-piece, Llan Tysilio. 


Ridgley, Tuomas, D.D., an eminent English Inde- 
pendent minister, was born in London about 1667, and 
educated at an academy in Wiltshire. Entering the 
ministry, he was in 1695 chosen assistant to Mr. Thomas 
Gouge, near the Three Cranes, London, and about four 
years afterwards became his successor. In 1712 he, 
with Mr. John Eames, began to conduct an Independent 
academy in London as divinity tutor. He died March 
27, 1734. His principal work is, A Body of Divinity, 
an exposition of the Assembly’s Larger Catechism (1731- 
33, 2 vols. fol.; new edition, with notes, by John M. 
Wilson, Edinb. 1844, 2 vols. 8vo; Lond. 1845, 2 vols. 
8vo; N. Y. 1835, 2 vols. 8vo). He also published Ser- 
mons, ete. (Lond. 1701-25). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. ; 
Allibone, Dict, of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Riding Committees were committees of the 
General Assembly sent to supersede a presbytery which 
had refused to ordain a presentee over a reclaiming par- 
ish. The first instance occurred in 1717, when a pres- 
bytery refused to ordain a Mr. John Hay in the parish 
of Peebles, and the General Assembly passed an act 
“appointing certain brethren to correspond with the 
Presbytery of Peebles, and to act and vote in their 
meetings at their next ensuing diet, and thereafter, un- 
til the settlement of Mr. John Hay in the parish of 
Peebles be completed, and to concur with them in his 
ordination.” By this device both the opposition of the 
people and the conscientious reluctance of the presby- 
tery were surmounted. The last instance of a settle- 
ment effected by means of a riding committee was that 
of Mr. Watson in the Presbytery of Linlithgow, May 30, 
1751. 


Ridley, Gloucester, D.D., a learned English di- 
vine, was born at sea, on board the Gloucester, an East- 
Indiaman, 1702. He received his education at Win- 
chester and New College, receiving the degree of B.C.L. 
April 29,1729. For a great part of his life he had no 
other preferment than the small college living of Wes- 
ton, in Norfolk, and the donative of Poplar, in Middle- 
sex, where he resided. To these his college added, 
some years after, the donative of Romford, in Essex. 
In 1761 he was presented by archbishop Secker to a 
golden prebend at Salisbury. He published, Eight Ser- 
mons on the Holy Ghost (1740-41; Lond. 1742, 8vo; new 
ed. Oxf. 1802, 8vo): — De Syriacarum Novi Federis 
Versionum Indole atque Usu Dissertatio, etc. (Lond. 
1761, 4to) :—Life of Nicholas Ridley (1763, 4to) :—be- 
sides Letters, etc. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. ; Hook, Ec- 
cles. Biog.; Allibone, Dict.of Brit. and Amer. Auth. s.v. 
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Ridley, Nicholas, an eminent English prelate 
and martyr, was descended from an ancient family in 
Northumberland, and was born in the year 1500, 
in Tynedale, at a place called Wilmontswick. He 
was educated in a grammar school at Newcastle- 
upon - Tyne, and entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
about 1518. Here he was taught Greek by Rich- 
ard Crook, who about that time began to teach it in 
Cambridge. His religious sentiments were those of 
the Romish Church, in which he had been brought 
up. In 1522 he took the degree of A.B., in 1524 was 
chosen fellow of his college, and in 1525 received the 
degree of A.M. Directing his attention to the study 
of divinity, his uncle, Dr. Robert Ridley, who had thus 
far paid for his education, sent him for further improve- 
ment to the Sorbonne at Paris, and thence to Louvain. 
In 1530 he was chosen junior treasurer of his college, 
and at this time paid great attention to the study of 
the Scriptures. For this purpose he used to walk in 
the orchard at Pembroke Hall, and there committed to 
memory almost all the epistles in Greek. The walk is 
still called Ridley’s Walk. In 1533 he was chosen 
senior proctor of the university, and while in that of- 
fice the question of the pope’s supremacy came before 
the university to be examined on the authority of 
Scripture. The decision was that “the bishop of 
Rome had no more authority and jurisdiction derived 
from God, in this kingdom of England, than any other 
foreign bishop,” and was signed by the vice-chancellor, 
and by Nicholas Ridley and Richard Wilkes, proctors. 
In 1534 he took the degree of B.D., and was chosen 
chaplain of the university and public reader. In 1537, 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, appointed him one 
of his chaplains, and as a further mark of his esteem 
collated him, April, 1538, to the vicarage of Herne, in 
Kent. In 1539, when the act of the Six Articles was 
passed, Mr. Ridley bore his testimony against it in the 
pulpit, although he was in no danger from its penal- 
ties; still believing in transubstantiation, unmarried, 
and leaning to the practice of auricular confession, 
although not insisting upon it as necessary to salva- 
tion. In 1540 he went to Cambridge and took the 
degree of D.D., and about the same time was elected 
master of Pembroke Hall, having been also, through 
Cranmer’s influence, appointed chaplain to the king, 
and appointed a prebend in the cathedral of Canter- 
bury. At Canterbury he preached with so much zeal 
against the abuses of popery that the other prebenda- 
ries and preachers of the old learning brought articles 
against him at the archbishop’s visit in 1541, but the 
attempt failed. Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, next 
caused articles to be exhibited against him before the 
justices of the peace in Kent, and afterwards before 
the king and council, charging him with preaching 
against auricular confession and with directing the Te 
Deum to be sung in English. The accusation was re- 
ferred to Cranmer, and immediately crushed by him. 
The greater part of 1545 was spent by Dr. Ridley in 
retirement, and he employed himself in carefully ex- 
amining the truth and evidence of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, of which he had been an unsus- 
pecting believer. He consulted the Apology of the 
Zwinglians and the writings of Bertram (q. v.), and 
concluded that the doctrine had no foundation, and 
found that Cranmer and Latimer both joined him in 
the same opinion. At the close of the year Cranmer 
gave him the eighth stall in St. Peter’s, Westminster. 
When Edward VI ascended the throne, in 1547, Dr. 
Ridley, being appointed to preach before the king on 
Ash - Wednesday, took that opportunity to discourse 
concerning the abuses of images in churches, and cere- 
monies, particularly the use of holy-water for driving 
away devils. About this time the fellows of Pembroke 
Hall presented Dr. Ridley to the living of Soham, in 
the diocese of Norwich; but the presentation being dis- 
pated by the bishop, he was admitted to the living by 
command of the king. On Sept. 25 he was conse- 
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Martyrs’ Monument at Oxford. 


crated bishop of Rochester, and in 1548 was employed 
with Cranmer and others in reforming and compiling 
the Book of Common Prayer. On the suspension of 
bishop Bonner, bishop Ridley was transferred to Lon- 
don, and was installed April, 1550. In 1551 the sweat- 
ing-sickness prevailed in London, and although it was 
fatal to hundreds, yet bishop Ridley remained faithful- 
ly at his post. In June, 1550, the bishop directed that 
the Romish altars should be taken down, and tables 
substituted, in order to take away the belief of the peo- 
ple that an altar was necessary to the celebration of 
the sacrament. He was soon after engaged with Cran- 
mer in drawing up the Forty-two Articles. In 1552 he 
visited his old college at Cambridge, and on his return 
called at Hansdon, to pay his respects to the princess 
Mary. The arrogance, insolence, and bitterness of her 
nature she displayed on this occasion in the insults she 
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offered Ridley. In 1553 the bishop preached before 
Edward VI, and so aroused the benevolence of the 
king that the latter sent to him to inquire how he 
might best put into practice the duties he had so 
strongly enforced. The result was the founding and 
endowment of Christ’s, Bartholomew’s, Bridewell, and 
St. Thomas’s hospitals. Upon the death of Edward VI, 
Ridley strove to put lady Jane Grey upon the throne; 
but failing, he went to Mary, as was expected of the 
bishop of London, and did her homage. By her com- 
mand he was sent back from Framingham on a lame 
horse and committed to the Tower, July 26, 1553, to be 
proceeded against for heresy. It has been thought 
that bishop Ridley might have recovered the queen's 
favor by countenancing her proceedings in religion. 
But he was too honest to act against his convictions, 
and, after eight months’ imprisonment in the Tower, 
was taken to Oxford, where he was, Oct. 1, 1555, con- 
demned to death for heresy. The evening before his 
execution he supped with some of his friends, showing 
great cheerfulness; and refused the offer of one of them 
to sit up with him, saying, “I mean to go to bed, and, 
by God’s will, to sleep as quietly as ever I did in my 
life.” On October 16, arrayed in his episcopal hab- 
it, he walked to the place of execution between the 
mayor and one of the aldermen of Oxford. Seeing 
Latimer approach, he ran to meet him, and, embracing 
him, exclaimed, “ Be of good heart, brother, for God 
will either assuage the fury of the flames, or else give 
us strength to endure them.” Going to the stake, they 
both kissed it and prayed earnestly. Refused permis- 
sion to speak unless he recanted, he said, “ Well, so long 
as the breath is in my body, I will never deny my Lord 
Christ and his known truth. God’s will be done in 
me.” Fire was then applied, and after suffering in- 
tensely for a long time Ridley expired. Bishop Ridley, 
in his private life, was a pattern of piety, humility, tem- 
perance, and regularity. The following works are as- 
cribed to him by Anthony Wood: Treatise concerning 
Images :—Brief Declaration of the Lord’s Supper (1555 
and 1586, 8vo):—A Friendly Furewell, written during 
his imprisonment at Oxford (1559, 8vo) :—A ccount of 
the Disputation held at Ozford (1688, 4to) :—A Treatise 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Additions are made by other 
authorities. Many of his letters are in Fox’s Acts and 
Monuments, and in Dr. Gloster’s Life of Bishop Ridley. 


Ridolphus (Ital. Ridolfi), CLAUDIO, a painter of 
the Venetian school, was born at Verona in 1574. He 
was descended from a noble family, and in his youth 
made great progress in his art. He worked in Verona, 
Urbino, and other cities of Italy. He died in 1644. 
The works of Ridolphus show a purity of design and 
simplicity of composition which are seldom found in 
the works of the Venetian school. Among his best are, 
Presentation of the Virgin at the Temple: —The Assump- 
tion:—a Virgin, and several Saints. See Bumassuti, 
Guida di Verona. 


Riegger, Joseph Anton Stephan von, an em- 
inent teacher of jurisprudence, who was also author, im- 
perial councillor, censor of books, ete., and whose prin- 
cipal field of labor was the University of Freiburg, was 
born at Innspruck, Feb. 13, 1742. He wrote his first 
work—a review of the works of Plautus and Terence— 
when scarcely fifteen years of age, became master in 
philosophy in 1761, and in 1764 entered on his first po- 
sition as a teacher in the Theresianum. During his 
preliminary studies he had published a Bibliotheca Juris 
Canonici (1761) :—an edition of August. Archiep. Tara- 
con. De Emend. Gratiani Dialogi, and a new edition of 
the canonist Cironius, and had also written verses in 
German and Latin. In 1765 he was called to a pro- 
fessorship at Freiburg, and for the first time delivered 
lectures on jurisprudence in the German tongue. His 
promotions were now so rapid that scarcely a year 
passed without bringing to him new honors of this 
kind, and his reputation secured for him the charge of 
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repeated government commissions of importance and 
delicacy; but the payment of debts incurred by his fa- 
ther and by an insolvent brother so impaired his fortune 
that a removal from Freiburg became desirable. He 
became professor of civil law at Prague and government 
councillor of Bohemia, and died Aug. 5, 1795. He had 
been actively connected with the reform movements of 
his age, and had given books to the world which ex- 
cited much attention in their time, e. g. one on the 
right of a prince to tax persons of clerical rank. A 
work on the decretals of popes, etc., in which unpub- 
lished MSS. were largely introduced, would have been 
his crowning labor, but an instalment issued under the 
title Bernardi Breviarium Extravagantium (1778) failed. 
to secure the sympathy of the public and caused him 
to renounce the undertaking. His numerous writ- 
ings in the departments of belles-lettres, jurispru- 
dence, and canon-law are given in Mensel, Lexikon 
d, v. Jahre 1750-1800 verstord. deutsch. Schriftstel- 
ler (Leips. 1811), vol. xi; and in Weidlich, Biogr.. 
Nachrichten, etc. (Halle, 1751), part ii, See Grün- 
wald, Biographie d. beid. Ritter von Riegger (Prague,. 
1798) ; Schlichtegroll, Necrolog auf’ d. Juhr 1795, 1st. 
half. 


Riegger, Paul Joseph von, father of J. A. S.. 
Riegger (q. v.), and professor of canon-law in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna from 1753 to 1775, was born at Frei- 
burg, June 29, 1705, and received his education in his. 
native town. At the age of sixteen years he obtained 
the degree of master in philosophy, and at the age of 
twenty-eight he became doctor of both civil and eccle- 
siastical law. Soon afterwards he was called to the 
chair of jurisprudence and German history at Innspruck,. 
where he subsequently attained to the highest honors, 
being twice elected rector and eight times dean of the 
university, frequently acting as its chosen agent in 
transactions with the imperial court, and also serving as 
counsel to the courts of Lower Austria. The empress 
Maria Theresa placed him over the Imperial ‘Theresa 
School and the Academy of Savoyard Knights as teach- 
er of public and canonical law in 1749, and in 1753 he 
became professor of ecclesiastical law in the University 
of Vienna, though retaining the positions he already 
held. His Institutiones Jurisprudentice Ecclesiastice (4 
vols.) were generally introduced into the schools of 
Austria. His next preferment was to the posts of im- 
perial councillor and censor of books, and in 1764 to the 
knighthood and to the Bohemian branch of the gov- 
ernment. Many laws relating to the establishing and 
execution of spiritual functions owe their origin to him, 
as does the abolition of trials for magical practices and 
witchcraft. He is the father of the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of Austria as subsequently taught in all its schools, 
The liberal influence exerted by him crowded the ultra- 
montane theories out of use, and caused him to be re- 
garded at Rome as an important promoter of reforms in 
the Church. It is said that he was threatened with ex- 
communication in consequence, and that his works 
were placed in the Index, He died Dec. 8, 1775. 
A list of his works is given in Mensel and Weidlich. 


: See Biographie d. beid. Ritter von Riegger (Prague, 
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Rienzo, Cota vi (Nicolo di Lorenzo), Rome’s 
“last tribune,” was born of humble parentage, in the 
year 1313, at Rome. He was endowed with an ambi- 
tious and daring spirit, and, as the event proved, with an 
overweening vanity, and he possessed the gift of a fiery 
eloquence. His first public appearance was in 1343, in 
the character of notary to an embassy of Roman citizens 
sent to greet pope Clement VI and persuade him to re- 
turn to Rome, where the families of Colonna and Ursini 
were then contending against each other—the power of 
the nobles generally having grown to excessive propor- 
tions—and the oppression of the people and their sinking 
into immorality were keeping equal pace. Rienzo be- 
came acquainted with Petrarch—subsequently his en- 
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thusiastic supporter—while at Avignon, and he there 
received the appointment of papal notary. After his 
return to Rome he devoted himself to the work of in- 
flaming the passions of the people through the means 
of popular and patriotic addresses, and with such suc- 
cess that he was proclaimed tribune of Rome and clothed 
with dictatorial powers in May, 1347. The pope at first 
confirmed Rienzi’s elevation in the hope of securing the 
people and humbling the nobility, and the tribune’s 
good fortune, power, and just administration recom- 
mended him even to princes, e. g. the emperor Lewis 
and the king of Hungary, who sought his friendship; 
but the height he had attained made him dizzy. He 
knighted himself; declared Rome the sovereign of the 
world; commanded the pope and cardinals to return to 
Rome: cited the emperor and the king of Bohemia be- 
fore him in order to restore peace between them; or- 
dered the electors to furnish evidence of their right to 
elect the emperors, etc. Warnings and outbreaks of 
discontented factions failed to restrain him, and pope 
Clement interfered with what was rapidly becoming a 
reign of terror by issuing (Dec. 3, 1347) a bull against 
the tribune. The people immediately forsook Rienzi, 
and he was compelled to flee in disguise from Rome in 
January, 1348. He subsequently returned secretly to 
Rome, but soon went to Prague, where he was appre- 
hended by the emperor Charles IV, who delivered him 
to the pope at Avignon in 1351. Innocent IV soon af- 
terwards became pope, and Rienzi succeeded in disprov- 
ing the charges raised against him of heresy and tyran- 
ny, and even in securing the pope’s favor and confidence. 
In the meantime the conflict of factions had broken out 
again with fresh fury at Rome, and a papal notary 
named Baroncelli (or Baracelli) had assumed the rôle 
of tribune. It was seen at Avignon that Rienzi might 
defeat the projects of that agitator, and he was accord- 
ingly attached to the suite of the cardinal Ægidius Al- 
bornoz, to whom was intrusted the pacification of Italy. 
The vacillating populace received him with enthusiasm; 
but no sooner was he in the possession of power than he 
began once more to abuse it. He disregarded the hatred 
of the house of Colonna, imposed unwise taxes, and left 
his body-guard unpaid; and when it became apparent 
that his firmness had departed and that his administra- 
tion was undecided and fluctuating, a popular outbreak 
was brought about by some means, Rienzi’s house was 
burned, and Rienzi himself was slain by the people who 
just before had almost worshipped him. The date of 
his death is Oct. 4, 1354 (others, Oct.7 or 8). The es- 
timates of Rienzi’s life and services differ greatly, some 
(as Schlosser, Weltgesch.) representing him as a fantas- 
tical charlatan, and others finding in him noble traits, 
especially an enthusiasm for republican institutions and 
for justice. Still others deny to him all greatness of 
character, but find an explanation of his career in the 
extraordinary conditions of his time and the circum- 
stances of his life. Nationalism, based on the renewed 
familiarity with the conditions of antiquity, was cer- 
tainly the leading element in the rapid drama of 
his life See Baluzii Vite Pap. Avenion.; Bzovius, 
Amal, Eccl, ad Ann. 1353, No. 2; Villani, Col. di 
Rienzo; Schlosser, Weltgesch. vol. iv, pt. i; Hist.- 
polit. Blatter, vol. xx; Papencordt, Col. di Rienzo 
. & seine Zeit (Hamb. and Gotha, 1841); and oth- 
ers; also Bulwer’s novel, Rienzi, the Last of the Trib- 
unes, 


Riéti, Moses BeN-Isaac DI, of Perugia, a noted 
Jewish writer, was born in 1388 and died after 1451. 
He was a physician and philosopher of some renown, 
and wrote very elegant verses in Hebrew and Italian. 
He is the author of VIn WIPs ©, a Great Paradiso 
in Terza Rima, with literary and historical notes. It 
consists of two parts, viz. the DOIN por and pon 

onn, which again are separated into divisions, The 
first part contains in the first division a prayer to God, 
and speaks of the plan, name, division, and grouping of 
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the work; in the second the author treats of theology, 
revelation, the thirteen articles of faith, the phases of phi- 
losophy among Greeks and Hebrews, of the Cabala and 
its study; in the third he treats of the other sciences, the 
liberal arts, etc.; in the fourth he speaks of the intro- 
duction of Porphyry, the ten categories, the commentary 
of Ibn-Roshd, and the philosophical labors of Levi ben- 
Gershon, or Ralbag; in the fifth he continues to speak 
of philosophy. ‘The second part, which is composed 
of eight divisions, speaks in the first of Paradise, 
with its patriarchs, prophets, Sanhedrim, the wise 
and pious; the second, which is also entitled mopn 
mw, isa grand confessional, penitential, and admon- 
itory prayer; in the third, which is called Dnb “y, 
The City of God, the bright abode of Ezra, Daniel, Ze- 
tubbabel, Zechariah, ete., is described; in the fourth, 
called WHIM MIN, the author of the Mishna and his 


work in the domain of the blessed are described; the fifth 
speaks of the chapters of the six orders of the Mishna 
and their contents; the sixth treats of the writings of 
the Tanaim, Amoraim, Saboraim, Geonim, etc., down to. 
the author’s own time; the seventh descants upon the 
teachers of the Talmud, the theology of the Midrashim,. 
etc.; and, finally, the eighth narrates the exiles of 
the Jews and their sufferings. In the Paradiso, Di 
Riéti excludes Immanuel of Rome (q. v.) from the re- 
gions of the blessed, and he is also said to have repented. 
of his own poetry as a waste of time. “This would 
show that he possessed more judgment than those who 
have published this unattractive work as the production 
of the ‘ Hebrew Dante’” (Steinschneider). This Divina 
Commedia was first edited after three MSS., by Jacob 
Goldenthal, with an Italian and Hebrew introduction 
( Vienna, 1851). Di Riéti wrote some other works, 
which, however, are yet in MS. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
158 sq.; Bartolocci, Bibl. Rabb. iii, 945 a; Griitz, Gesch. 
d. Juden (Leips. 1875), viii, 143-145; Delitzsch, Gesch.. 
d. jüdischen Poesie, p. 54, 145; Moses Riéti, in the Jew- 
ish Messenger (N. Y.), May 18,1876. (B. P.) 

Rietschel, Ernst FRIEDRICH AUGUST, an eminent 
German sculptor, was born in Pulsnitz, Saxony, Dec. 
15, 1804. He studied under Rauch at Berlin, and in 
Italy. Settling in Dresden, he became professor in 
the Academy of Arts, Among his works are, Mary 
Kneeling over the Dead Body of Christ :—a bust of Lu- 
ther:—the Four Hours of the Day :—colossal statues 
of Goethe and Schiller (at Weimar), and the Christ-angel. 
He died at Dresden in 1861. 


Rietter, ANTON, a German Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, was born at Stadt-am-Hof in 1808. He studied at 
Regensburg and Munich; was appointed professor of 
moral philosophy at Amberg in 1835, at Regensburg in 
1842, and at Munich in 1852. He died at Stadt-am- 
Hof, Nov. 6, 1866. He wrote, Das Leben, das Werk und 
die Würde Jesu Christi (Regensburg, 1846) :—Der Weg 
der Liebe (ibid. 1856) :— Der heil. Liebe natürliches Licht, 
etc. (Munich, 1857) :—Die Moral des heil. Thomas von 
Aquin (ibid. 1858) :—Breviarium der christlichen Ethik 
(Regensburg, 1866). (B. P.) 

Rigand, STerHEeN JorDAN, D.D., the eldest son of 
John Francis Rigand, was educated at, and afterwards. 
fellow and tutor of, Exeter College, Oxford. He be- 
came second master of Westminster School, and head- 
master of Ipswich School, Suffolk; mathematical exam- 
iner in 1845, and one of the select preachers of Oxford 
University in 1856. He was appointed bishop of An- 
tigua in 1857, and died there, of yellow fever, May 16, 
1859. He published Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer 
(Ipswich, 1852, 8vo), and edited vol. i, and published. 
vols, i and ii, of the Correspondence of Scientific Men. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Rigby, ALFRED A.,a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
of whose early history nothing is known. He fought in 
the Union army during the Rebellion, and it was while 
in military service that he connected himself with the- 
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Church. He was licensed to preach soon after his re- 
turn from the war, and in 1870 was received on trial in 
the Des Moines Conference and appointed to Wheeling 
Circuit. But overwork and overstudy brought on dis- 
ease, and he died at New Vernon, July 9, 1872. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1872, p. 103. 


Riggen, Joun WESLEY, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Maryland Aug. 
26, 1794. His parents migrated to Mason County, Ky., 
and, being poor and in a new country, were unable 
to give him a proper education. In 1816 he was con- 
verted, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He commenced as a local preacher in 1823, and in 
1827 was ordained deacon. He joined the travelling 
connection in 1834, and was ordained elder in 1835. 
He was a member of the Kentucky Conference until 
his death, Sept. 30, 1845. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Jerences, M. E. Chugch, South, 1846, p. 56. 


Riggs, Adam S., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born in Williamson County, 
Tenn., near Rigg’s Cross Roads, June 6, 1816, and pro- 
fessed conversion June 19, 1836. He united with the 
Church on the 25th of the same month; was licensed 
to preach Sept. 21, 1839; was received on trial in the 
Tennessee Conference in 1839, and served as an itinerant 
preacher thirty-one years. After an illness of a little 
over three weeks, he died Oct. 29, 1870. Mr. Riggs 
was an able and judicious officer of the Church; a wise 
counsellor ; modest, firm, and faithful. He was honored 
by his brethren, and was chosen several times as a dele- 
gate to the General Conference. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, M. E. Church, South, 1870, p. 586. 


Riggs, Joseph L., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at New Providence, N. J., March 19, 1809. He 
graduated at Amherst College, Mass.; studied theology 
in Andover Seminary, Mass., and in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, N. J., and was licensed and or- 
dained Aug. 27, 1845. His fields of labor were, Wells, 
Bradford Co., Pa.; Millerstown, Pa.; Cumberland, IL; 
and as city missionary in Elmira, N. Y., where he died, 
Aug. 20, 1865. Mr. Riggs was a faithful preacher, and 
he loved the work to which he had devoted himself. 
See Wilson, Presb. list. Almanac, 1866, p. 223. 


Righiel Lambo, in Mongol mythology, is the sa- 
cred mountain, in the main identical with the Hindû 
Meru, and varying from it only in minor particulars 
which grow out of the fancy of the worshippers of the 
Lama. 

Right, as an adjective, describes the quality of an ac- 
tion as in conformity with moral law; as a substantive, 
the claim of a person upon others consequent upon the 
equal subjection of all to moral law. A right action 
(rectum) is an action agreeable to our duty, but a man’s 
right (jus) has a very different meaning. What I have 
a right to do, it is the duty of all men not to hinder me 
from doing, and what I have a right to demand of any 
man, it is his duty to perform. A man’s right is that 
which is vested in him by society, and because its laws 
may not always be conformable to the supreme rule of 
human action, viz. the Divine Law, the two words may 
-often be properly opposed. We may say that a poor 
man has no right to relief, but it is sight that he should 
have it. A rich man has a right to destroy the harvest 
of his fields, but to do so would not be right. See Flem- 
ing and Krauth, Dict. of Phil. Science, s. v. 

Right, Divine. See JurE Divino. 

Righteousness (PIY, duia, the quality of being 
right morally). The righteousness of God is the essen- 
tial perfection of his nature, and is frequently used to 
designate his holiness, justice, and faithfulness (Gen. 
xviii, 25; Deut. vi, 25; Psa. xxxi, 1; cxix, 137, 142; Isa. 
xlv, 23; xlvi, 13; li, 5-8; lvi,1). The righteousness of 
Christ denotes not only his absolute perfection (Isa. li, 
11; 1 John ii, 1; Acts iii, 14), but is taken for bis perfect 
obedience unto death as the sacrifice for the sin of the 
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world (Dan. ix, 24; Rom. iii, 25, 26; v, 18,19; Jer. xxiii, 
6; John i, 29). The righteousness of the law is that 
obedience which the law requires (Rom. iii, 10, 20; viii, 
4). The righteousness of faith is the justification which 
is received by faith (Rom. iii, 21-28; iv, 3-25; v, 1-11; 
x, 6-11; 2 Cor. v, 21; Gal. ii, 21). Righteousness is 
sometimes used for uprightness and just dealing be- 
tween man and man (Isa. lx, 17), also for holiness of 
life and conversation (Dan. iv, 27; Luke i,6; Rom. xiv, 
17; Eph.v,9). The saints have a threefold righteous- 
ness: (1.) The righteousness of their persons, as in Christ, 
his merit being imputed to them, and they accepted on 
the account thereof (2 Cor. v, 21; Eph. v, 27; Isa. xlv, 
24); (2.) The righteousness of their principles, being de- 
rived from, and formed according to, the rule of right 
(Psa. cxix, 11); (3.) The righteousness of their lives, 
produced by the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spir- 
it, without which no man shall see the Lord (Heb. xiii, 
24; 1 Cor.vi, 11). See Dickinson, Letters, let. 12; With- 
erspoon, Essay on Imputed Righteousness ; Hervey, The- 
ron and A spasio ; Owen, On Justification; Watts, Works, 
iii, 532, 8vo ed.; Jenks, On Submission to the Right- 
eousness of God. Comp. JUSTIFICATION; SANCTIFICA- 
TION. 


Righter, Curster N., an agent of the American 
Bible Society in the Levant, was a native of New Jer- 
sey. He graduated at Yale College in 1846; studied at 
New Haven and Andover, and afterwards spent a year 
or two in foreign travel for the benetit of his health. He 
sailed for the Levant in 1854, and died at Diarbekir, 
Turkey, in December, 1856, aged about thirty. Extracts 
from his letters and journals will be found in The Bible 
in the Levant, by Samuel I. Prime. See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Rigorists, a name given to the Jansenists by their 
adversaries. They made repentance to consist in the 
voluntary sufferings which the transgressor inflicts upon 
himself, in proportion to the nature of his crimes and the 
degree of his guilt. They went so far as to call those 
who had shortened life by excessive abstinence and la- 
bor the sacred victims of repentance, and said that they 
were consumed by the fire of divine love; that their 
conduct was highly meritorious in the sight of God; 
and that by their sufferings they not only appeased the 
wrath of God, but drew down abundant blessings upon 
their friends and upon the Church. See JANSEN. 


Rigr, in Norse mythology, was a name of the god 
Heimdal, under which he became the ancestor of the four 
ranks of men —servants, peasants, nobles, and princes. 
Two of his descendants likewise bear this name. 


Rig-Veda, the first and principal of the four Vedas. 
See VEDA. 

Riley, Henry Augustus, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in the city of New York Nov. 21, 1801. 
In 1815 he was sent to the Jesuit College at George- 
town, D.C., but left in 1817, and, under a private tutor 
in Philadelphia, he was prepared for the University of 
Pennsylvania, from which institution he graduated in 
July, 1820. After this he entered the law-office of Hor- 
ace Binney, Esq., and continued in the study of the law 
until the fall, when a severe attack of illness moved him 
to the study of medicine. To this end he entered a 
private class of Prof. Nathaniel Chapman, M.D., and 
attended medical lectures in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and graduated from its medical department in 
April, 1825. Returning to his home in New York, he 
entered upon the practice of medicine, and continued for 
about three years. In June, 1828, he united with the Rut- 
gers Street Presbyterian Church, then under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Thomas M‘Auley, D.D., and soon after 
determined to devote his life to the work of preaching 
the Gospel. With this end in view, he entered Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary Feb. 5, 1829, and, after taking 
the full course, graduated in 1832. He was licensed by 
the Presbytery of New York in October of the same 
year, and ordained by the said presbytery in 1835. 
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After his licensure he went to Philadelphia, and laid 
the foundation of the Third Church of that city in Jan- 
uary, 1833, and labored there until April following. 
From that time until August he supplied the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Mattewan, N. Y., and in April, 1835, 
took charge of the Eighth Avenue Church—now West 
Twenty-third Street Church—in New York city, at 
which time, as above stated, he was ordained. He la- 
bored in this field until January, 1839, when he went to 
Montrose, Pa., and was installed, and there he had a 
long, most useful, and successful pastorate of nearly a 
quarter of a century, from which he was released only 
on account of the loss of his voice, which occurred in 
1863. After his resignation, he resumed for a limited 
time the practice of medicine, and continued to reside in 
Montrose, where he died, March 17,1878. (W. P. S.) 


Riley, Isaac, a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, son of H. A. Riley, was born in the city of New 
York Feb. 2, 1835, After receiving a preparatory edu- 
cation he entered Yale College, and was graduated, 
having written the class poem. He next entered the 
Union Theological Seminary, and, after graduation, was 
admitted to the ministry. His first pastorate was at 
Middletown, Del, where he labored three years. He 
then accepted a call to Pottsville, Pa., and from there 
went to Newark, where he spent some time as associate 
pastor with his father-in-law, the Rev. Joel Parker. 
His next pastoral duties were in New York, where for 
seven years he occupied the pulpit of the Thirty-fourth 
Street Church, filling the position with signal ability 
and success. In 1875 he was called to the pastorate of 
the Westminster Church, Buffalo, preaching his first 
sermon on Oct. 20. His work was remarkably fruitful, 
and during his pastorate the Church enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted prosperity. He was a man of very decided 
ability, and in him were united qualities very rarely 
combined in the same individual. His reasoning fac- 
ulty was strong, and so also was his imagination. He 
was exact and mathematical, and at the same time po- 
etical and rhetorical. All the varied powers of a dis- 
ciplined intellect, and also of a strong emotional nat- 
ure, were imbued with divine love, so that the whole 
man was consecrated to the work of the ministry. He 
wrote carefully and spoke fluently, and the best work 
was what he gave to his people and the public. He 
was one of the most useful men in Buffalo. In his last 
illness he suffered much, but bore it uncomplainingly, 
and sank into the peaceful slumber of death. He died 
at Buffalo Oct. 23, 1878. (W. P. S.) 

Rimah. See Worm. 

Rimmon. See PoMEGRANATE. 

Rim’mon (Heb. Rimmon’, A", a pomegranate, as 
often), the name of an idol, of a man, and also of several 
places; all probably having some allusion to the pome- 


granate, especially the localities, which were doubtless 


60 named from the abundance of that fruit in the vicin- 
ity. although in modern times, owing to the neglect 


which has for ages prevailed under Turkish rule, that 
tree is comparatively scarce. See also RIMMON METH- 
OAR; RIMMON PAREZ. l 

_ L (Sept. 'Peupáv.) A deity worshipped by the Syr- 
ians of Damascus, where there was a temple or house of 
Rimmon (2 Kings v, 18). Traces of the name of this 
god appear also in the proper names Hadadnimmon 
and Tabrimmon, but its signification is doubtful. Se- 
rarius, quoted by Selden (De Dis Syris, ii, 10), refers it 
to the Heb. rimmén, a pomegranate, a fruit sacred to 
Venus, who is thus the deity worshipped under this 
title (comp. Pomona, from pomum). Ursinus (Arbore- 
tum Bibl. cap. 32, 7) explains Rimmon as the pome- 
granate, the emblem of the fertilizing principle of nat- 
ure, the personified natura naturans, a symbol of fre- 
quent occurrence in the old religions (Bahr, Symbolik, 
u,122). If this be the true origin of the name, it pre- 
sænts us with a relic of the ancient tree-worship of the 
East, which we know prevailed in Palestine. But 
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Selden rejects this derivation, and proposes instead 
that Rimmon is from the root DIN, rúm, “to be high,” 
and signifies “most high;” like the Pheenician Elium, 
and the Hebrew 723. Hesychius gives ‘Papde, 6 
virorog Sedg. Clericus, Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, and 
Gesenius were of the same opinion. Movers (Phén. i, 
196, etc.) regards Rimmon as the abbreviated form of 
Hadadrimmon (as Peor for Baal-Peor), Hadad being 
the sun-god of the Syrians. Combining this with the 
pomegranate, which was his symbol, Hadadrimmon 
would then be the sun-god of the late summer, who 
ripens the pomegranate and other fruits, and, after in- 
fusing into them his productive power, dies, and is 
mourned with “the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the 
valley of Megiddon” (Zech. xii, 11). 

2. (Sept. Peppwv.) A Benjamite of Beeroth, and 
the father of Rechab and Baanah, the murderers of Ish- 
bosheth (2 Sam. iv, 2, 5,9). B.C. ante 1053. 

3. (Sept. ‘Peupwy v.r. Epeuwd, etc.) A town in 
the southern portion of Judah (Josh. xv, 32), allotted 
to Simeon (xix, 7; 1 Chron. iv, 32: in the former of 
these two passages it is inaccurately given in the A. V. 
as “Remmon”). In each of the above lists the name 
succeeds that of Ain, also one of the cities of Judah and 
Simeon. In the catalogue of the places reoccupied by 
the Jews after the return from Babylon (Neh. xi, 29) 
the two are joined, and inaccurately appear in the A. V. 
as “En-Rimmon” (q. v.) It is grouped with Ziklag 
and Beersheba, and must consequently have been situ- 
ated near the southern border of the tribe. Rimmon 
would appear to have stood towards the western ex- 
tremity of Simeon, and thus south of the plain of Phi- 
listia; for Joshua, in enumerating “the uttermost cities 
of the tribe of the children of Judah,” begins at the 
coast of Edom on the east, and Rimmon is the last of 
twenty-nine, and therefore must have been near the 
western extremity. ‘The only other notice of it in the 
Bible is in the prophecies of Zechariah: “All the land 
shall be turned as a plain, from Geba to Rimmon, south 
of Jerusalem” (xiv, 10). The land referred to is the 
kingdom of Judah; Geba lay on the northern and Rim- 
mon on the southern border. Though both Eusebius 
and Jerome mention Rimmon, their notices are so con- 
fused, and even contradictory, that they evidently knew 
nothing of it. They appear to have confounded three 
towns of the same name. In one place Jerome calls it 
a town “of Simeon or Judah;” and yet he locates it 
“fifteen miles north of Jerusalem.” In the very next 
notice he writes, “‘Remmon, in tribu Simeonis, vel Za- 
bulon” (Onomast. s. v. “Remmon”). Under the name 
Eremmon (‘EpepBwy, Onomast. s. v.) both Eusebius and 
Jerome appear to give a more accurate account of the 
site of this city. They state that it is a “very large 
village” (vicus pregrandis), sixteen miles south of Eleu- 
theropolis. This was no doubt pretty nearly its true 
position (see Reland, Palest. p. 973). About thirteen 
miles south of Eleutheropolis (now Beit Jibrin) is a ru- 
ined village called Khurbet Um er-Rumanim (“Mother 
of Pomegranates”), which in all probability marks the 
site, as it bears the name, of Rimmon of Simeon. On 
the top of the hill there are the foundations of an im- 
portant square building of large well-dressed stones, 
and lower down there are the bases of three columns 
in situ (Quar. Statement of “Pal. Explor. Fund,” Jan. 
1878, p. 13). A short distance (about a mile) south of 
it are two tells, both of which are covered with ruins; 
and between them, in the valley, is “a copious foun- 
tain, filling a large ancient reservoir, which for miles 
around is the chief watering-place of the Bedouin of 
this region” (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 344). As foun- 
tains are extremely rare in this southern district, it 
seems probable that this one may have given the name 
of Ain to the ancient town on the adjoining tell; and 
the proximity of Ain and Rimmon led to their being 
always grouped together. 

4. (Heb. Rimmono’, A", his pomegranate; Sept. 1 
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‘Peppwr.) A city of Zebulun belonging to the Merar- | Junius and Tremellius, and Luther. Symmachus ren- 
ite Levites (1 Chron. vi, 77). There is great discrep- | dered "XMM, a descriptive epithet attached to Rim- 
ancy between the list in which it occurs and the paral- mon, “ Rimmon the Renowned” (Rosenmiiller, ad loc.). 
lel catalogue of Josh. xxi. The former contains two | This Rimmon does not appear to have been known to 
names in place of the four of the latter, and neither of | Eusebius and Jerom e, but it is mentioned by the early 


pen parte a it 3 nor E e pD pene traveller Parchi, who says that it is called Rumaneh, and 
(Josh. xxi, 35) may have been originally Rimmon, as the | stands an hour south of Sepphoris (Zunz, Benjamin, ii, 


D and R in Hebrew are notoriously easy to confound. 433). If for south we read north, this is in close agree- 
At any rate there 19 no reason for supposing that Rim- | ment with the statements of Robinson (Bib. Res. iii, 110) 
mono is not identical with Rimmon of Zebulun (xix, 13), | and Van de Velde (Memoir, p.344), who place Rum ueh 
in the A. V. Remmon-methoar (q. v.). The redundant | on the south border of the plain of Buttauf, three miles 
letter was probably transferred, in copying, from the | north-northeast of Seffurieh (comp. Pococke, Trav. ii, 62; 


succeeding word—at an early date, since all the MSS. | y = 1099. 
appear to exhibit it, as does also the Targum of Joseph. PE PARE ee pots teen De. Reuley cae 
9 e 


_5. Tne Rock Rimmon (Heb. Séla ha-Rimmén,| Rimmon is not improbably identical with the Levit- 

7727 [also without the article] 330 ; Sept. 7) zérpa | ical city which in Josh. xxi, 35 appears in the form of 
Tov Psupwv; Josephus, zérpa ‘Pod; Vulg. petra cu- | Dimnah, and again, in the parallel lists of Chronicles (1 
jus vocabulum est Remmon ; petra Remmon), a cliff | Chron. vi, 77) as Rimmono (A. V. “ Rimmon”). 
{such seems rather the force of the Hebrew word séla) Rim’mon Pa’rez (Heb. Rimmon’ Pe’retz, sinn 
or inaccessible natural fastness, in which the six hun- ys [in pause, Pa’rets, yp ], pomegranate of the 
dred Benjamites who escaped the slaughter of Gibeah | breach, so called probably from some local configura- 
took refuge, and maintained themselves for four months tion; Sept. ‘Peupùv apéc), the second-named station 
until released by the act of the general body of the | of the Israelites in the desert after leaving Hazeroth, 
tribes (Judg. xx, 45, 47; xxi, 13). It is described as | and located between Rithmah and Libnah (Numb. xxxiii, 
in the “wilderness” (midbar), that is, the wild, uncul- 20). It was somewhere in the northern interior of the 
tivated (though not unproductive) country which lies | Desert et-Tih, west of Kadesh-Barnea. See EXODE. 


on the east of the central highlands of Benjamin, on ininN 
which Gibeah was situated — between them and the ee mythology, was the name of one of the 


Jordan valley. This is doubtless the Rimmon which 
Rinaldi, Oporic, a learned Italian ecclesiastical 


Eusebius and Jerome mention, locating it fifteen miles 
north of Jerusalem (Onomast. s. v. ““Remmon”), About | historian of the 17th century, was a native of Treviso, 
and was educated at Parma by the Jesuits, He be- 


ten miles north of Jerusalem, and nearly four east of 
Bethel, is a very conspicuous white limestone tell, rising | came an Oratorian at Rome in 1618. After the death 
like a cone above the neighboring hill-tops, and over- | of cardinal Baronius (who was also a member of 
looking the whole wilderness down to the Jordan val- | the Congregation of the Oratory), Rinaldi wrote a 
ley. Upon it stands a large modern village called Rum- | continuation of his Ecclesiastical Annals from 1198 
mon. This is unquestionably the “Rock Rimmon” on | (where the former left off) to 1564, when the Coun- 
which the Benjamites took refuge. It is admirably | cil of Trent was dissolved. Rinaldi’s addition to the 
adapted for the purpose. A deep and wild ravine cuta{ work consists of ten large folio volumes, published at 
different periods from 1646 to 1677. Rinaldi was also 


off the approach from the south, and others skirt its 
the author of a sufficiently copious abridgment in Ital- 


western and northern sides, rendering it a natural for- 
tress of great strength. The sides of the tell are steep, | ian of the whole Annals, compiled by Baronius and 
himself, 


bare, and rocky, and could be defended by a few reso- 
lute men against a host. The top is rounded, affording | Rinda, in Norse mythology, was one of Odin’s wives, 
the mother of Wali, who became so strong in a single 


ample space for the refugees, while along the sides are 
‘some large caverns (Robinson, Bib. Res. iii, 290; Van | night that he was able to slay Hoeder, the murderer of 
Balder. 


de Velde, Memoir, p. 344; Porter, Hundbook, p. 217; 
| Ring (usually MD20, tabba’ath; daxrvdoc, occa- 





Schwarz, Palest. p. 129). 


Rim’mon Metho’ar (Heb. Rimmon’ ham- Me- ! sionally 5"53, galil, a circlet for the fingers, Esth. i, 6; 
thodr’, XDA MA”, i. e. Rimmon the extensive; Sept. ` s 
‘Peupwvaà Maðapaočă v. r. Š Peppwvàp paðapíp ; The ring was regarded as an indispensable article of a 
Vulg. Remmon, Amthar; A. V. “ Remmon-methoar”), a ` Hebrew’s attire, inasmuch as it contained his signet, and 
‘place which formed one of the landmarks of the east | even owed its name to this circumstance, the term lab- 
ern boundary of the territory of Zebulun (Josh. xix, ' 577 being derived from a root signifying “to impress 
13 only). It occurs between Eth-Katsin and Neah. | g seal.” It was hence the symbol of authority, and as 
Methoar does not really form a part of the name, but ' such was presented by Pharaoh to Joseph (Gen. xli, 42), 
is the Pual of “NM, to stretch, and should be translated , by Ahasuerus to Haman (Esth. iii, 10), by Antiochus to 
-accordingly (as in the margin of the 
A.V.)—“ Rimmon which reaches to 
Neah.” The object of the sacred 
writer is to describe as minutely as 
‘possible the exact course of the bor- 
-der-line. This is the judgment of 
Gesenius, Thesaur.col, 1292 a; Rodi- 
ger, ibid. 1491 a; Furst, Handw. ii, 
512 a; and Bunsen, as well as of the 
ancient Jewish commentator Rashi, 
who quotes as his authority the 
“Targum of Jonathan, the text of 
which has, however, been subse- 
quently altered, since in its present 
-state it agrees with the A. V. in not 
translating the word. The latter 


course is taken by the Sept. and Hands of a Wooden Figure of a Woman (on the lid of a mummy-case in the 
Vulg. as above, and by the Peshito, British Museum). 1, the left; 2, the right hand. 


Cant. v, 14, 33, gab, a rim of a wheel, Ezek. i, 18). 





RING 


Philip (1 Macc. vi, 15), and by the father to the prodi- 
gal son in the parable (Luke xv, 22). It was treasured 
accordingly, and became a proverbial expression for a 
most valued object (Jer. xxii, 24; Hagg. ii, 23; Ecclus. 
xlix, 11). Such rings were worn not only by men, but 
by women (Isa. iii, 21; Mishna, Sabb. 6, § 3), and are 
enumerated among the articles presented by men and 
women for the service of the tabernacle (Exod. xxxv, 
22). The signet-ring was worn on the right hand (Jer. 
loc. cit.). We may conclude, from Exod. xxviii, 11, that 
the rings contained a stone engraven with a device, or 
with the owner’s name, See ORNAMENT. 

The ancient Egyptians wore many rings, sometimes 
two and three on the same finger. The left was consid- 
ered the hand peculiarly privileged to bear those orna- 
ments; and it is remarkable that its third finger was dec- 
orated with a greater number than any other, and was 
considered by them, as by us, par excellence the ring 
finger, though there is no evidence of its having been so 
honored at the marriage ceremony. They even wore a 
ring on the thumb. Some rings were very simple; oth- 
ers were made with a scarabseus, or an engraved stone; 
and they were occasionally in the form of a shell, a knot, 
a snake, or some fancy device. They were mostly of 
gold, and this metal seems to have always been preferred 
to silver for rings. Silver rings, however, are occasion- 
ally met with. Bronze was seldom used for rings, though 
frequently for signets. Some have been discovered of 
brass and iron (the latter of a Roman time) ; but ivory 
and blue porcelain were the materials of which those 
worn by the lower classes were usually made. The 


900g 


Ancient Egyptian Finger-rings. 


1, a gold ring ; 2, the engraved face of it; 3, gold ring with two asps: 4.5 
‘rings o porcelain or blue glased pottery. Page 





scarabseus was the favorite form for rings; in some the 
stone, flat on both faces, turned on pins, like many of 
our seals at the present day, and the ring itself was 
bound round at each end, where it was inserted into the 
atone, with gold wire. This was common not only to 
Tings, but to signets, and was intended for ornament 
as well as security. Numerous specimens of Egyptian 
rings have been discovered, most of them made of gold, 
very massive, and containing either a scarabeeus or an 
engraved stone (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ii, 337). The 
ancient Assyrians seem to have been equally fond of 
similar ornaments. The same profusion was exhibited 
also by the Greeks and Romans, particularly by men 





Ancient Assyrian Finger-rings (now in the British Mu- 
seum). 1, of glass; 2, of bronze. 


(Smith, Dict. of Antig. s. v.“ Rings”). It appears also 
to have prevailed among the Jews of the apostolic age; 
for in James ii, 2, a rich man is described as ypucodaxri- 
Aoc, meaning not simply “with a gold ring,” as in the 
A. V., but “ golden-ringed” (like the xpvooyxep, “ gold- 
en-handed,” of Lucian, Timon, 20), implying equally well 
the presence of several gold rings. See JEWEL. 

The principal information we have about ancient 
rings is derived from Pliny. He says that Alexander 
the Great sealed all important documents in Europe 
with his own ring, and in Asia with that of Darius. He 
states that the Romans derived the custom of wearing 
rings from the Sabines, and they from the Greeks; 
hence there occurs no mention of Roman rings earlier 
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than the reign of Numa Pompilius. The rings then 
worn were generally of iron, and sometimes engraved. 
In process of time silver rings were adopted by free citi- 
zens, and those of iron were abandoned to slaves. Gold 
rings could, in the earlier ages of the republic, only be 
worn by senators; and even in their case the use of the 
gold ring was to be confined to public occasions. Ma- 
rius, in his third consulate, is said to have worn one 
habitually; but if this account be correct, it must have 
been a ring of some special kind, for more than a cen- 
tury earlier the equestrian order had the privilege of 
wearing gold rings, since Hannibal, after the battle of 
Cannex, sent as a trophy to Carthage three bushels of 
gold rings, taken from the fingers of the Roman knights 
slain in the battle. It is clear that the equestrian ring 
was not allowed to be indiscriminately worn, for Horace 
informs us that he did so himself by the express permis- 
sion of Augustus (Horace, Sat. II, vii, 54). It may be 
that the passage in James's epistle refers to the eques- 
trian ring as a token of Roman rank. The ring was 
generally worn on the fourth finger of the left hand, and 
Aulus Gellius gives as a reason for this that there is a 
vein from that finger running directly to the heart. To 
wear rings on the right hand was regarded as a mark 
of effeminacy, but they were not unfrequently worn in 
considerable numbers on the left. This was a practice 
among men of fashion at Rome (Martial, Epig. xi, 60), 
as it had been at Athens so far back as the age of Aris- 
tophanes (Aristoph. Nubes). Lampridius informs us that 
Heliogabalus, whose fingers were always covered with 
rings, never wore the same twice; and a part of the fop- 
pery of the age consisted in having rings of different 
weights for summer and winter. Wedding-rings, often of 
large size, were in use among the Jews, and from them 
Christians have borrowed the practice; and the ring has 
from a very early period formed a part of the episcopal 
costume, as indicating that the bishop was wedded to 
his Church. So long ago as the Council of Toledo (A.D. 
633), a deposed bishop was restored by returning to him 
his episcopal ring. See SIGNET. 

RING (in Attire). The practice of wearing rings 
has been widely prevalent in different countries and at 
different periods. They have been used to decorate 
the arms, legs, feet, toes, fingers, nose, and ears. The 
most general and most distinguished use of rings is on 
the finger. In ancient times the ring was a symbol 


‘of authority, and power was delegated by means of it. 


Finger-rings are alluded to in the books of Genesis and 
Exodus; Herodotus mentions that the Babylonians 
wore them; and from Asia they were probably intro- 
duced into Greece, doubtless subsequent to Homer's time, 
as he makes no mention of them. Rings worn in early 
times were not purely ornamental, but had their use as 
signet-rings. The devices in the earlier rings were 
probably cut in the gold; but at a later period the 
Greeks came to have rings set with precious stones, 
Among the Romans the signs engraved on rings were 
very various, including portraits of friends or ancestors 
and subjects connected with mythology or religion. 
Rings entered into the groundwork of many Oriental 
superstitions, as in the legend of Solomon’s ring, which, 
among its other marvels, sealed up the refractory Jinn 
in jars and cast them into the Red Sea. The Greeks 
mention various rings endowed with magic power, as 
that of Gyges, which rendered him invisible when its 
stone was turned inwards; and the ring of Polycrates, 
which was flung into the sea to propitiate Nemesis and 
found by its owner inside a fish. Wedding and other 
rings have been thought to possess curative powers. 
Sometimes they owed their virtue to the stones with 
which they were set; thus diamond was believed to 
be an antidote against poison, etc. The Gnostics en- 
graved ring gems with mystic symbols, names, mono- 
grams, and legends. In early times the names of Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph on rings were deemed to be preserva- 
tives against the plague. 

The early Christians adopted the use of rings, being 


RING 


at first simple circles of ivory, bronze, iron, or some oth- 
er cheap material. Many of them were adorned with 
symbols connected with their faith, such as the cross, 
the monogram of Christ, the dove, anchor, ship, palm- 
branch, etc.; others had simple religious phrases, among 
the most common of which was Vivus tn Deo or Spes 
in Deo. Rings to be used as seal-rings alone were fitted 
with a plate of metal, often of the form of the bottom 
of a sandal or of the haman foot, this, according to an- 
cient tradition, being the symbol of possession. Among 
the rings found in the catacombs are some with a key, 
and some with both a key and a seal, the latter for both 
locking and sealing a casket. See Appletons’ Cyclop. 
s.v.; Chambers’s Encyclop. s. v.; Gardner, Faiths of the 
World, s. v. 


RING (in Espousals). In early times it was custom- 
ary for the man, together with other espousal gifts, to 
give the woman a ring as a further token and testimo- 
nial of the contract. This ceremony was used by the 
Romans before the introduction of Christianity, and in 
some measure admitted by the Jews, whence it was 
adopted among the Christian rites of espousal without 
any opposition. That the ring was used in espousals, 
and not in the solemnity of marriage itself, seems evi- 
dent from the account given by pope Nicholas, A.D. 
860 (Nicol. Respons. ad Consulta Bulgarorum, Conc. t. 
viii, p. 517). “In the espousals,” says he, “the man first 
presents the woman with the arre, or espousal gifts; 
and among these he puts a ring upon her finger,” etc. 
St. Ambrose (Ep. 34) and Tertullian (4 pol. cap. 6) also 
speak of the annulus pronubus, or ring of espousal. Pliny 
mentions an iron ring as worn by a person betrothed. 
In the ancient Greek Church a special ceremony was 
observed in presenting the ring. With a golden ring 
the priest made the sign of the cross upon the head of 
the bridegroom, and then placed it upon the finger of 
his right hand, thrice repeating these words: “This 
servant of the Lord espouses this handmaid of the Lord, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, both now and forever, world without end, 
Amen.” In like manner and with the same form of 
words he presents the bride with a silver ring. The 
groomsman then changes the rings while the priest, in 
a long prayer, sets forth the import of the rings; after 
which the whole is closed with a prescribed form of 
prayer. The Gimmel, or betrothal-ring, was used in later 








The Gimmel, or Linked Espousal-ring. 


times. The upper figure shows the three parts brought 
together; the lower figure, the parts separately. In 
Iceland the ceremony of betrothal used to be accompa- 
nied by the bridegroom passing his four fingers and 
thumb through a large ring and in this manner receiv- 
ing the hand of the bride (Bingham, Christ. Antig. xxii, 
35; Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v.; Chambers’s En- 
cyclop. 8. V.). 

RING (an Investitures), A ring was anciently given 
to bishops on their consecration with these words: 
“ Accipe annulum discretionis et honoris, fidei signum,” 
etc. The ring was emblematical of his espousal to 
the Church, in imitation of the ancient ceremony of 
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presenting a ring on the espousal of parties in marriage. 
It was called the ring of his espousals, annulus sponsa- 
litius pronubus, and sometimes annulus palatii. ‘The 
ring was formerly worn on the middle finger of the 
right hand, as indicative of silence and discretion in 
communicating the mysteries, in giving the benedic- 
tion, but was shifted to the annular finger in celebrat- 
ing mass. The ring is mentioned by the Councils of 
Orleans, 511; Rome, 610; fourth of Toledo, 633; Hinc- 
mar of Rheims, Isidore of Seville, and the sacramenta- 
ries of Gelasius and Gregory the Great, 590. These 
rings usually had monograms (sigle), or engraved sub- 
jects, and were used as signets tiil the 11th century in 
official correspondence, and for sealing a neophyte’s 
confession of faith, and, by pope Sergius’s order (687- 
701), for sealing the font from the beginning of Lent to 
Easter-eve in France and Spain. They were, in conse- 
quence, sometimes called church rings. Every bishop 
had also a jewelled pontifical ring. This ring repre- 
sented fidelity to Christ; the duty of sealing and re- 
vealing; and, lastly, the gifts of the Holy Spirit. The 
best rings of suffragans at their decease were the per- 
quisite of the primate, and, in the vacancy of the archi- 
episcopal chair, of the crown. Priests, as friends only 
of the bridegroom, did not wear rings (Coleman, Christ. 
Antig.; Walcott, Sacred Archeol. s. v.). 


RING (in Matrimony). Originally the gift of the 
ring was made at the time of espousal, and not at the 
solemnization of marriage. Calroer (Ritual. Eccles.) 
traces the origin of the marriage ring to the 10th cen- 
tury. He supposes it to have been introduced in imi- 
tation of the ring worn by bishops, and to have been 
regarded as a kind of phylactery, or charm. According 
to Rome, the delivery of the ring by the husband to the 
wife indicated that she was admitted into his confi- 
dence. Another explanation is that the ring symbol- 
izes eternity and constancy; and it has been alleged 
that the left hand was chosen to denote the wife’s sub- 
jection to her husband, and the third finger because it 
thereby pressed a vein which was supposed to commu- 
nicate directly with the heart (Riddle, Christ, Antiq. vii, 
1; Chambers’s Encyclop.s.v.). See Rina (in Espousals). 

RING, THE DECADE, a modern substitute for the ros- 
ary during the existence of the penal laws, being more 
easily concealed. It: has on it ten knobs, on each of 
which, as it passed under the fingers, an Ave was said, 
and on the eleventh, which is distinguished by a cross, 
a Paternoster. 


RING, FisHERMAN’s, is that worn by the pope as the 
descendant of Peter, with an engraving of Peter casting 
his net. 


Ring, MELCHIOR, a prominent Anabaptist leader in 
the landgravate of Hesse in the period of the Reforma- 
tion, was at first a school-teacher and chaplain at Hers- 
feld. Having become a zealous disciple of Thomas 
Miinzer (q. v.), he appeared in Sweden in 1524 in com- 
pany with M. Hoffmann and Knipperdolling (q. v.), and 
by the fanaticism of his sermons excited a riot in Stock- 
holm against images, which he justified as being the 
work of the Spirit of God. Towards the close of 1524 
he returned to Germany in order to participate as a 
leader in the Peasants’ War; and, after the bloody catas- 
trophe at Frankenhausen, he fled to Switzerland, where 
he found a fruitful soil and a cordial reception. A mur- 
der committed by one of his adherents, professedly in 
obedience to the inspiration of God, obliged Ring, in 
1527, to flee to the neighborhood of his early home. 
He now became a peripatetic preacher, made the teach- 
ing of Luther the subject of bitter attack, characterized 
the evangelical preachers as the expounders of a cor- 
rupt and dead faith, and by such means secured a large 
following. Disputations held with him failed to con- 
vince, and a threat of expatriation failed to alarm him. 
He eventually fled to East Friesland, which had be- 
come a rallying-place for Anabaptists generally, and 
while there emploved every method to inspire his fol- 
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lowers with a fanatical contempt for Scripture and the 
Lord’s supper. It was difficult to restrain the fanatical 
tendencies thus implanted in the populace; but the Lu- 
therans finally secured a preponderating influence, and 
Ring was compelled to flee once more. He labored in 
his characteristic method in Hesse and Saxony and met 
with some success, but was repeatedly imprisoned. He 
would seem to have died in connection with the Mitn- 
ster revolt. The teaching of Ring may be briefly 
stated as follows. Original sin involves no condemna- 
tion for persons of immature mind, etc. The curse in 
Gen. iii imposes spiritual death only, consequently death 
dues not come to children on account of sin. Infant 
baptism is blasphemous, and cannot be justified on 
scriptural grounds. Christ is not God according to his 
nature, and does not derive human nature from Mary. 
He died and suffered, not for purposes of redemption 
and forgiveness of sins, but simply as an example and 
type; and they who would profit by his work must fol- 
low him with like works and sufferings. Christ’s body 
and blood are not present in the sacrament. Man has 
the ability by nature to prepare himself to believe and 
come to the Spirit of God. See Krohn, Gesch. d. fanat. 
u. enthus. Wiedertiufer, etc. (Leips. 1758); Mittheilung- 
en aus d, prot, Sektengesch. in Hessen, in Niedner's 
Zeitechr. f.d. hist. Theologie, 1858, p. 541-553, and 1860, 


P. 272 sq. 


Ringgli, GOTTHARD, an excellgnt Swiss artist, was 
born at Zurich, Jan. 27, 1575. Of his early life, educa- 
tion, and progress we are not informed. He was chosen 
by the magistracy of Berne to decorate with paintings 
of large size the senate-house and minster of that me- 

-tropolis, and had the freedom of the city conferred on 
him. For the public library of Zurich he painted the 
arms of the state and its dependencies, supported by 
Religion and Liberty.. Death lies at the feet of Re- 
ligion, but to the usual allegorical implements in her 
hands he added a bridle, to distinguish her from Fa- 
One of the most remark- 


naticism and Superstition. 


able of his easel pictures, in the house of Werdmiiller, | 


is Job Listening to his Wifes Invectives. Perhaps 
his most valuable remains are designs, generally drawn 
with a pen and washed with India-ink. Among 
these are Our Savtour’s Burial :—Susannah with the 
Elders:—Fatth Sheltered from Persecution. He died 


in 1635. 


Ringoraldt, BARTHOLOMEW, a German hymnolo- 
gist, born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1530, was preach- 
er at Langenberg, in Neumark; but his principal fame 
was achieved as a writer of spiritual hymns, some of 
which are still in common use (e. g. Es ist gewisslich an 
der Zeit), His writings other than hymns are nearly 
all lost from sight. He believed that the end of the 
world was near, and had even calculated its date to fall 
in the vear 1684; and his first book, Die luutere Wahr- 
het (1585), expresses his yearning for the eternal world 
and warns against the condemnation of hell; while his 
second book, Christliche Warnung des treuen Eckert 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1588), serves as a guide to the 
mysteries of heaven and hell, which places Eckert trav- 
erses în a trance. See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, 2d ed. i, 156 8q.; Langbecker, Das 


deutsch-erang. Kirchenlied (1830), 


p. 201 sq.; Vörkel, 


Ehrengeddchtniss evungel. Glaubenshelden u. Sänger 
(1830), ii, 98; Wendebourg, B. pongo: geistliche 


Lieder, etc. 


Ring-streaked is the rendering of the English 
Version (“ring-straked”) of the Heb. PY, akôd (Gen. 
XXX; xxxi), as applied to the parti-colored rams of 
Jacob's flock. The Hebrew word literally means band- 
ed, or striped, and seems to refer especially to a varie- 
gation of color in the feet (Symmachus ANevróroðeç, 


Saadias similarly). 


Rinkart, MARTIN, preacher and archdeacon at Ei- 
lenburg, in Saxony, was born there, April 23, 1586. His 
I 


e 


official life began at Leipsic, where he obtained the 
master’s degree, and at Eisleben and Endeborn, where 
he first engaged in the duties of the ministry of the 
Word. His pastorate in his native town extended over 
thirty-two years, and covered the entire period of the 
Thirty Years’ War. It is related that a forced contri- 
bution of 30,000 thalers having been demanded from 
the town, Rinkart held a prayer-meeting on Feb. 21, 
1639, to invoke God’s help in the emergency, with the 
result that the sum demanded was reduced to 8000 flor- 
ins, then to 4000, and finally to 2000. Pastor Rinkart 
was also a poet, and wrote hymns which are sung in the 
churches of Germany to-day, and are worthy of note 
because of their jubilant spirit, e. g. Nun danket Alle 
Gott,etc. Of his writings in other departments, though 
they were once numerous, but few haye been preserved, 
and they contain nothing that possesses importance at 
this day. He died Dec. 8, 1649. See Plato, M. Martin 
Rinkart, ete. (Leips. 1830); Vorkel, Ehrengedächtniss, 
evang. Glaubenshelden u. Sänger (ibid. 1830), ii, 21 sq., 
127 sq.; Koch, Gesch. d. deutsch. Kirchenliedes, 2d ed. 
i, 144 sq.; iv, 567 sq. . 

Rin’nah (Heb. Rinnah’, 73, a shout; Sept. 'Pay- 
vúv V.T. Ava), a son of Shimon, of the tribe of Judah 
(1 Chron. iv, 20). B.C. prob. ante 1618. 


Riper Years. In one of the offices for baptism, 
this phrase is used to designate those who are beyond 
the age of children and “able to answer for themselves.” 
This definition is not only that given by the Church, 
but is implied in the words themselves, which embrace 
both adults and those in age between the latter and 
children. In the ordinal this and kindred terms are 
used, as in the exhortation of priests, “that by daily 
reading and weighing the Scriptures ye may wax riper 


” 


and stronger in your ministry. 


Ripheeus, in Greek mythology, was the largest 
of the centaurs, whose monstrous head towered far 
above the tallest trees of the forest. He was killed 
by Theseus while present at the marriage of Pirith- 
ous, 


Ri’phath (Heb. Riphath’, mp", perhaps spoken; 
Sept. ‘PipaS v. r. ‘Pupaé; Vulg. Riphath), the second 
son of Gomer and the brother of Ashkenaz and Togar- 
mah (Gen. x, 3). B.C. cir. 2450. The Hebrew text in 
1 Chron. i, 6 gives the form Diphath (q. v.); but this 
arises out of a clerical error similar to that which gives 
the forms Rodanim and Hadad for Dodanim and Hadar 
(vers. 7, 50; Gen. xxxvi, 39). The name Riphath oc- 
curs only in the genealogical table, and hence there is 
little to guide us to the locality which it indicates, 
The name itself has been variously identified with that 
of the Rhipæan Mountains (Knobel); the river Rhebas, 
in Bithynia (Bochart); the Rhibii, a people living east- 
ward of the Caspian Sea (Schulthess); and the Riphzans 
the ancient name of the Paphlagonians (Joseph. Ant. i, 
6,1). This last view is certainly favored by the con- 
tiguity of Ashkenaz and Togarmah. The weight of 
opinion is, however, in favor of the Rhipæan Mountains, 
which Knobel (Volkert. p. 44) identifies etymologically 
and geographically with the Carpathian range in the 
north-east of Dacia. The attempt of that writer to 
identify Riphath with the Celts or Gauls is evidently 
based on the assumption that so important a race ought 
to be mentioned in the table, and that there is no other 
name to apply to them; but we have no evidence that 
the Gauls were for any lengthened period settled in the 
neighborhood of the Carpathian range. The Rhipæan 
Mountains themselves existed more in the imagination 
of the Greeks than in reality ; and if the received ety- 
mology of that name (from pirat, “ biasts”) be correct, 
the coincidence in sound with Riphath is merely acci- 
dental, and no connection can be held to exist between 
the names. The later geographers, Ptolemy (iii, 5, § 15, 
19) and others, placed the Rhipæan range where no 
range really exists, viz. about the elevated ground that 


RIPIDIUM 


separates the basins of the Euxine and Baltic seas. 
See ETHNOLOGY. 


Ripidium (Gr. puridtoy, a bellows) was a fan made 
of parchment, peacocks’ feathers, or linen, and was used 
in the ancient churches to drive away all such insects 
as might drop into the cups or infest the altar. The 
author of the Fasti Siculi or Chronicum Alexandrinum 
(p. 892), calls them ripia piridta, and reckons them 
among the holy utensils of the altar which were laid 
up among the rest in the scenophylacium, or vestry of 
the church. Suicer thinks that in most of the writ- 
ings the word ripidia signifies one of their holy ves- 
sels, a basket or the like, in which they used to carry 
the sacred elements to and from the altar. In the 
liturgies of Chrysostom and Basil it is taken in the 
common sense of Greek authors, and it is used in the 
Constitutions for a fan to blow with: for in Chrysos- 
tom’s liturgy the deacon is to ventilate, or blow over, 
-the elements with a fan; or, if there be no fan, then to 
do it with the covering of the cup. See Bingham, 
Christ. Antiq. viii, 6, 21; xv, 3, 6. 

Ripley, Ezra, a Unitarian minister, was born at 
Woodstock, Conn., May 1, 1751. He followed farming 
until he was sixteen, when he began to study, and was 
admitted into Harvard College, July, 1772. After his 
graduation he taught in Plymouth, and studied theolo- 
gy under Rev. Jason Haven, of Dedham. He was or- 
dained pastor of the Church in Concord, Mass., Nov. 7, 
1778. He was honored with the degree of D.D. in 1816. 
Dr. Ripley was an ardent advocate of the temperance 
cause, and was a member of the old Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Intemperance. His death 
took place Sept. 18, 1841. His publications are Ser- 
mons and Charges (1791-1829) :—History of the Con- 
cord Fight (1827). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, viii, 112. 

Ripley, Henry Jones, D.D., a distinguished 
Baptist divine and Biblical scholar, was born in Boston, 
Jan. 28, 1798. He entered Harvard University, a med- 
al scholar from the Boston Latin School, at the early 
age of fourteen, and graduated with the class of 1816. 
He took the full course of theological study at Andover, 
where he graduated in 1819. He was ordained as an 
evangelist Nov. 7, 1819, and spent some time in Georgia, 
devoting himself especially to the religious welfare of 
the colored people in the section of the state where he 
labored. The length of his ministerial service at the 
South was not far from seven years, 1819-1826. One 
year during this period he spent in Eastport,Me. Soon 
after the founding of the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, Dr. Ripley was elected, in 1826, professor of Bib- 
lical literature and pastoral duties, which office he held 


until 1832, when the election of another officer allowed’ 


him to direct his whole attention to Biblical interpre- 
tation. In 1839 he was transferred to the chair of 
sacred rhetoric and pastoral duties, which position he 
occupied with ability for seventeen years. The last 
three years of his connection with the institution he 
was associate professor of Biblical literature. After a 
service of thirty-four years, he resigned his professor- 
ship. After his resignation he was occupied some five 
years in literary work, and for a time was engaged in 
evangelical labors among the freedmen of Georgia. 
Returning to the institution at Newton, he accepted an 
appointment as librarian, which position he held during 
the remainder of his life. He died at Newton Centre, 
Mass., May 21, 1875. Prof. Ripley made diligent use of 
his pen during his life. He published quite a number 
of carefully prepared articles in the American Baptist 
Magazine, the Christian Review, and the Bibliotheca Sa- 
cra. He was also the author of the following works: 
Memoir of Rev. Thomas S. Winn: —Christian Baptism, 
an examination of Prof. Stuart’s essay on the mode of 
baptism :— Notes on the Four Gospels: — Notes on the 
Acts of the Apostles :—Notes on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans :—Notes on the Epistle to the Hebrews, with new 
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translation :—Sacred Rhetoric, composition and delivery 
of sermons :—Exclusiveness of the Baptists, a review of 
Rev. A Barnes’s pamphlet on exclusivism:-— Church 
Polity, a treatise on Christian churches and the Chris- 
tian ministry. He prepared also an edition of Camp- 
bell’s Lectures on Systematic Theology, and edited the 
Karen Apostle by Rev. Francis Mason. See Stearns, 
Hovey, and Clarke, Funeral Addresses. (J. C. S.) 


Ripley, Hezekiah, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Windham, Conn., Feb. 3 (O. S.), 1743. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1763, and was ordained, 
Feb. 11, 1767, pastor at Green’s Farms, where he labored 
until his death, December, 1831. He was made a mem- 
ber of Yale College Corporation in 1790, and remained 
such for twenty-seven years. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, i, 647. 


Ripley, John Bingham, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Ellsworth township, Mahoning Co., O., 
April 18, 1824. He was converted when eighteen years 
of age; graduated at Jefferson College, Pa., in 1846, and 
at the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J., in 1850. 
His labors in the ministry began in Burlington, N. J., 
where he was invited to settle, but did not do so. He 
subsequently accepted an agency from the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, and labored in Ohio and 
Michigan. He was ordained and installed by the Phil- 
adelphia Presbytery as pastor of the Mariners’ Church, 
Philadelphia, in 1854, and here he continued to labor 
until his death, March, 1862. This was a very inter- 
esting charge. The sailors were his friends, and noth- 
ing that he could do for them by the instrumentality 
of books, visits, letters of entreaty, and prayer was ever 
omitted. He sought the mariner at the tavern, the 
cellar, the refectory, the boarding - house, the sailors’ 
home, and on board of ship. Besides many articles 
in the religious press, he was the author of several 
works, viz.: Thoughts for the Forecastle:—Seven Dia- 
monds:—Plain Words for Young Men, besides several 
Tracts. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1863, p. 200. 
(J. L. S.) 


Ripley, Lincoln, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Woodstock, Conn., in 1761. Late in life he en- 
tered Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 1796. 
He soon after entered the ministry and settled at Wa- 
terford, Me., then a wilderness. His life was identified 
with the early history of the Church and town of Wa- 
terford. He severed his connection with that Church 
in 1821, and died July 14, 1858. See Amer. Cong. Year- 
book, 1859, p. 128. 


Ripley, Samuel, son of Ezra, was born in Con- 
cord, Mass., March 11, 1783, and graduated from Cam- 
bridge in 1804. He was ordained, Nov. 22, 1809, pastor 
of the Church at Waltham. After the death of Rev. 
B. Whitman, it was proposed to unite the two Unitarian 
societies; but Mr. Ripley, thinking it too great a bur- 
den, resigned shortly before (Oct. 27, 1841), and soon 
after took the pastoral charge of the Unitarian Church 
in Lincoln. In 1846 he removed to Concord, where he 
died, Nov. 24, 1847. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, viii, 116. 

Ripley, Thomas B., a Baptist minister, and 
brother of Dr. H. J. Ripley, was born in Boston Nov. 
20, 1795, and was a graduate of Brown University, in 
the class of 1814. He studied theology with the Rev. 
Dr. Staughton, of Philadelphia, and was ordained as pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church in Portland, Me., July 24, 
1816, where he remained till March, 1828. He removéd 
to Bangor, Me., and was pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in that city from Sept. 10, 1829, until, in 1834, 
he resigned. After supplying two churches for a time, 
he removed to Tennessee, teaching and preaching in 
several places in that state, and performing ministerial 
service at Holly Springs, Miss. He returned to Port- 
land, Me., in 1852, and acted as city missionary for sev- 
eral years. He died May 4, 1876. (J. C. S.) 
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Rippon, Jony, D.D., an English Baptist minister 
of distinction, was born in Tiverton, Devonshire, April 
29,1751, and was the son of a Baptist minister. He pur- 
sued his studies at Bristol, and for many years was the 
successor of the Rev. Dr. Gill in the pastorate of the 
Baptist Church on Grange Road, Southwark. The tes- 
timony of Dr. Rippon with regard to the stand taken 
by the Baptist ministers of London and vicinity in the 
War of the Revolution is interesting. “I believe,” he 
remarks, in a letter to Pres. Manning, of Brown Uni- 
versity, dated May 1, 1784, “all our Baptist ministers 
in town except two, and most of our brethren in the 
country, were on the side of the Americans in the late 
dispute. But sorry, very sorry, were we when we heard 
that the college was a hospital, and the meeting-houses 
were forsaken, and occupied for civil or martial pur- 
poses, We wept when the thirsty plains drank the 
blood of your departed heroes, and the shout of a king 
was among us when your well-fought battles were 
crowned with victory. And to this hour we believe 
that the independence of America will for a while se- 
cure the liberty of this country; but that if the conti- 
nent had been reduced, Britain would not long have 
been free.” Dr. Rippon died Dec. 17, 1836. (J. C. S.) 


Ripundshaya, in Hindi mythology, was a myth- 
ical king, in whose reign great religious changes are 
said to have been brought about. It would seem that 
Buddhism took root, and under his protection spread 
throughout all India. 


Risabha, in Hindi mythology, was the oldest of 
the twenty-three Buddhas who have appeared in India, 
belonging to the race of king Ikswara. He is fre- 
quently represented as an ox, though more gener- 
ally as a man with the head of an ox, or as a man 
with horns. ‘The ox, as a symbol of wisdom, is pe- 
culiar to him, and always accompanies him, even when 
he is simply represented on the altar by a variously 
colored head. 


Risco, MANUEL, a learned Spanish ecclesiastic of 
the Augustinian Order, was born at Haro about 1730, 
and died about the close of the century. He acquired 
such reputation for knowledge in ecclesiastical history 
that he was appointed by the king, Charles III, to con- 
tinue the history of which Florez published 29 vols. 4to. 
To these he added six volumes, written with equal abil- 
ity and liberality of sentiment. The work was entitled 
España Sagrada. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Rishis, in Hindi mythology, are ten sons of Brah- 
ma, who are infinitely wise and pious, and thus resem- 
ble the gods, with whom they share the power to create 
men and gods, All things owe their existence imme- 
diately to these Rishis in common with the gods, and 
they are accordingly termed the ten ancestors, or lords, 
of all created beings. Their names are Daksha, Pu- 
lastya, Agni, Wasishta, Atri, Maritshi, Brigu, Narada, 
Pulagen, and Kratu. The seven Menus—Suagardabha- 
ra, Svaroshisha, Anttami, Tamasa, Raivatta, Chakshu- 
sha, and Vaivasvata—are sometimes classed with the 
Rishis. 

Rishton, Epwarp, a Roman Catholic writer, was 
born in Lancashire, and died in 1586 at Louvain of the 
plague. He published Synopsis Rerum Ecclesiastica- 
rum ad Annum Christi 1577, and a Profession of Faith. 
He was the first publisher of Nicholas Sanders’s De Ori- 
gine et Progressu Schismatis Anglicani (1585, 8vo), to 
which he added a third part; and a fourth part, by way 
of appendix, appeared in 1628. See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit, and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Rising in THE Arr, the name of a belief (prev- 
alent in the Middle Ages) that the bodies of holy 
persons were sometimes lifted up and suspended in 
the air during the continuance of a religious’ ecstasy. 
Calmet states in his work on apparitions that this 
singular phenomenon might be produced by the fervor 
of the Holy Spirit, by the ministry of good angels, or 


by a miraculous favor of God, who desired thus to 
honor his servants in the eyes of men. Numerous 
instances are recorded in the Acta Sanctorum, and 
their relation accounts for the frequency with which 
representations of saints are exhibited in an aerial po- 
sition in medieval paintings, etc. This belief falls in 
with one of the alleged phenomena of modern spirit- 
ualism. 


Risler, JEREMIAH, a distinguished bishop and writer 
of the Moravian Church, was born at Mühlhausen, in 
Upper Alsace, Nov. 9, 1720. He was a graduate of the 
University of Basel, and entered the ministry of the 
Reformed Church, laboring at Lübeck and St. Peters- 
burg, from 1744 to 1760. In the latter year he joined 
the Moravian Church, and took charge of a parish at 
Neuwied, on the Rhine, where he remained for twenty- 
five years, In 1782 he was consecrated to the episco- 
pacy, and in 1786 was elected to the executive board 
of the Unitas Fratrum, known as the Unity’s Elders’ 
Conference, of which body he continued a member until 
his death. His ministerial career embraced a period of 
sixty-six years, fifty of which he devoted to the Mora- 
vian Church, He was a zealous servant of Christ, an 
eloquent preacher, and a faithful overseer of the flock. 
He died at Berthelsdorf, Saxony, Aug. 23,1811. The 
following are his principal works: A French Transla- 
tion of Zinzendorf’s Discourses, and a new edition of 
the French Hymnal of the Church (1785) :—La Sainte 
Doctrine (1769), translated into German and English :— 
Historischer Auszug aus den Büchern des A. T. (1794): 
— Leben von A. G. Spangenberg (1794) :—Spangenberg’s 
Reden an die Kinder, two collections (1792 and 1797): 
—Zinzendorf’s Gedanken über verschiedene evangelische 
Wahrheiten (1800) :—Betrachtungen der Weisheit Gottes 
im dem Kreuzestod Jesu:—and three volumes of Er- 
zählungen aus der Briidergeschichte. (E. de S.) 


Risley, AsHABEL Linn, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Bullitt County, Ky., 
Feb. 14, 1804. He united with the Church Sept. 5, 
1825, although he did not find peace until the 11th of 
the same month. He was licensed to preach July 27, 
1827, and entered the itinerant ministry Sept. 16, 1827. 
He labored in the Kentucky, Rock River, and Southern 
Illinois Conference until 1866, when he took a superan- 
nuated relation, and removed to Lebanon, where he re- 
mained until the time of his death, Aug. 24, 1874. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 126. 


Ris’sah (Heb. Rissah’, MO", a ruin; Sept. ‘Pecod 
v. r. ‘Pesoay and Aeood), the twentieth station of the 


‘Hebrews in the desert (Numb. xxxiii, 21, 22). It lies, 


as there given, between Libnah and Kehelathah, and 
has been considered identical with Rasa in the Peuting. 
Itiner., thirty-two Roman miles from Ailah (Elah), and 
203 miles south of Jerusalem, distinct, however, from 
the ‘Pjooa of Josephus (Ant. xiv, 15, 2). See Exopr. 


Ristubgrad, in Norse mythology, was a pentagon 
known as Druid’s-foot or pentagram. It was a sacred 
symbol among the ancient Celts and Germans. 


Risus, in Roman mythology, i. e. laughter, is said 
to have been venerated as a deity by several tribes of 
Italy. 

Rite (Lat. ritus) is, in general, an external sign or 
action employed in religious services, and designed 
either to express or to incite a corresponding internal 
religious feeling. Such are, for instance, the uplifting 
or outstretching of the hands in prayer, the imposition 
of hands, etc. The name rite is sometimes used to 
signify the- aggregate of all the ceremonies used in a 
particular religious office, as a “rite of baptism” or of 
the eucharist. In a still wider sense, it is used of 
the whole body of distinctive ceremonial, including 
the liturgy employed by a particular community of 
Christians. In this way we speak of the “ Roman 
rite,” the “Greek rite,” or the “Slavonic rite.” See 
CEREMONY. 


RITES OF BAPTISM 


Rites or Baptism. See BAPTISM, CEREMONIES OF. 


Rites, CONGREGATION OF, the name of a committee 
of cardinals in the Roman Catholic Church, founded by 
pope Sixtus V. It was originally composed of six car- 
dinals, with a number of secretaries and consulters, ‘lhe 
reigning pope decides the number of members. In 1875 
it comprised seventeen cardinals, twenty-five consulters, 
and eleven officials, including secretary, promoters of 
the faith, assessors, and masters of ceremonies, The 
matters of-which it has cognizance are the liturgy, the 
rites of the administration of the sacraments, the ru- 
brics of the missal and breviary, the ceremonial of the 
Church in all public functions, and the proceedings in 
the beatification and canonization of saints. The con- 
gregation meets once a month at the residence of the 
prefect, who is always the senior cardinal of the board. 
See Appletons’ New Amer. Cyclop. s. v. 


Rith’mah (Heb. Rithmah’, MODS, heath; Sept. 
‘PaSapa), the seventeenth station of the Hebrews in 
the wilderness (Numb. xxxiii, 18, 19). About half a 
day’s journey south from Wady Kiseima (see AzMon) 
is found a valley called Wady Rithimath, or Wady Abu- 
Retemat. Rothem literally is a broom-bush; hence 
Rithmah, the region of the brush or heath, and near this 
wady the broom-bushes are abundant. So Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 212), who identifies Rithmah with Kerdesh- 
Barnea. It probably lay immediately west of that place. 
See ExoDE. 


Ritschl, Georc Karu BENJAMIN, an eminent 
minister of the evangelical Church of Prussia, was born 
Nov. 1, 1783, at Erfurt. He studied theology at Erfurt 
and Jena, was licensed to preach in 1802, and came to 
Berlin in 1804, serving first as a private tutor, next as 
an adjunct professor in a gymnasium, and finally as a 
preacher in St. Mary’s Church. Eighteen years were 
given to the duties of that station, during which he 
approved himself both as a pulpit speaker and an in- 
structor of the young. In 1816, Ritschl was made a 
member of the consistory having supervision over 
Brandenburg, and distinguished himself in the conduct 
of the examination of candidates for the ministry to a 
degree that secured for him the title of doctor of divin- 
ity. He also aided in the preparation of the Berliner 
Gesangbuch of 1829, a task for which he was qualified 
by the possession of musical talent and thorough musi- 
cal culture. In August, 1827, Ritschl was appointed 
bishop of the evangelical Church and general superin- 
tendent of Pomerania, etc., and in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year he entered on the duties of his high station. 
The plan of union in the Prussian evangelical Church 
was successfully introduced during his administration, 
and the visitations devolved on the superintendency 
were 80 efficiently performed that he sustained direct 
and personal relations with the entire clergy of the prov- 
ince, and was acquainted with the character of each in- 
dividual in its membership. Having reached the age 
of seventy years, and having completed a public career 
of half a century, Ritschl resigned his position in 1854. 
He was, however, constituted an hcnorary member of 
the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council of Prussia, and thus 
induced to give his thought and labors to the Church 
down to the close of his life. He died June 18, 1858. 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Rittangelius, or Rithangel, JOHN STEPHEN, a 
German writer of the 17th century, wasa native of Forch- 
heim, in the bishopric of Bamberg, and is said by some 
writers to have been born a Jew; but others assert that 
he was first a Roman Catholic, then a Jew, and lastly a 
Lutheran. This, however, is certain—that he published 
several books containing Judaical learning, was professor 
of Oriental languages in the Academy of Königsberg, 
and died about 1652. His works are, Commentary on 
Jezirah (Amsterd. 1642, 4to):—De Veritate Religionis 
Christiane (Franeker, 1699) :—Libra Veritatis (1698) : 
— Letters: — German Translation of Prayers used by 
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Jews in their Synagogues,etc. Rittangelius maintained 
this paradox, that the New Testament contains noth- 
ing but what was taken from the Jewish antiquities. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Ritter, Erasmus, a Bavarian, the Reformer of 
Schaffhausen, lived in the middle of the 16th century. 
He was at first opposed to the Reformation, and, being 
possessed of oratorical talents, was invited to Schaff- 
hausen in 1522 to confront Seb. Hofmeister (q. v.) ; but 
being led to study the Scriptures in the progress of his 
work, he was converted, and at once entered on the 
work of strengthening the evangelical cause. He dis- 
played great prudence and moderation, but. nevertheless. 
his Zwinglian principles involved him in angry disputes 
with Burgauer (1528 sq.), the successor of Hofmeister, 
in consequence of which it was found advisable to dis- 
miss both the controversialists. Ritter went to Berne, 
where new troubles awaited him. The condition of his 
later life is not known. He married in 1529 the sister 
of the abbot of All-Saints in Schaffhausen, and was long 
in steady correspondence with Zwingli. See Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Ritter, Joseph Ignaz, a Roman Catholic divine, 
was born at Schweinitz, in Silesia, April 12, 1787. In 
1811 he received his first orders; in 1813 he was chap- 
lain at Grottkau; in 1818 at Berlin; and from thence 
he was called, in 1823, as ordinary professor of theology 
to Bonn. In 1830 he was created doctor of divinity 
and appointed professor of theology and member of the 
chapter at Breslau, and advanced in 1846 as cathedral 
dean, which position he occupied till his death, Jan. 5, 
1857. He wrote, Manuul of Church History (5th ed. 
Bonn, 1854, 2 vols.) :— Irenikon, or Letters for Pro- 
moting Peace and Concord between Church and State 
(Leips. 1840) :— History of the Breslau Diocese (Breslau, 
1845) :—Popular Lectures on the History of the Church 
in the First Four Centuries ( Paderborn, 1849 ) : — On 
Bunsen and Stahl (Breslau, 1856, etc.). See Zuchold, 
Bibliotheca Theologica, ii, 1073; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Literatur, i, 543, 586, 598, 607, 887; ii, 736; Sup- 
plement, p. 156, 296; Niedner, Kirchengeschichte, p. 864. 
(B. P. 

Ritter, Karl, an eminent German geographer, was. 
born Aug. 7, 1779, in Quedlinburg, Prussia. He stud- 
ied at Halle, and after travelling in Switzerland, France, 
and Italy, was appointed professor extraordinary of ge- 
ography at the University of Berlin in 1820. He was. 
also director of studies of the military school. Ritter 
was the founder of genera] comparative geography, and 
exercised a decisive influence on its study, remodelling 
the whole science, and attracting general attention to 
its problems and results. He died at Berlin, Sept. 25, 
1859. His chief works are, Die Erdkunde im Verhält- 
nisse zur Natur und Geschichte des Menschen (Berlin, 
1822-54, 17 vols. [19 pts. ]) :— Europa, ein geographisch- 
historisch-statistisches Gemälde (Frankfort, 1807, 2 vols.) = 
—Die Stupas, oder die architect. Monumente, etc. (Ber- 
lin, 1838):— Die Colonisirung von Neu-Zealand (ibid. 
1842) :-—Blick auf das Nilquelland (ibid. 1844) :—Der 
Jordan und die Beschiffung des Todten Meeres (ibid. 
1850) :— Ein Blick auf Palästina. und die christliche Be- 
vilkerung (ibid. 1852). Parts of his works have been 
translated into English by Gage: Comparative Geogra- 
phy (Edinb. 1865), and The Comparative Geography of 
Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula (ibid. 1866, 4 vols.). 
See Gage, Life of Karl Ritter, in the For. Quar. Rev. 
Oct. 1837; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Ritu, the seasons of the Hindfis, which are six in 
number—two summers, two springs, and two winters. 
Their names are Sisar, the season of dew; Himant, of 
cold; Vassant, of bloom; Grishna, of heat; Varsa, of 
rain; and Sarat, of thaw. 


Ritual (from ritus, a ceremony) has been defined as 
“the external body of words and action by which wor- 
ship is expressed and exhibited before God and man ;” 
also “the book containing the particular ordinances of 
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anv single Church.” The necessity of ritual, whether! manded in Scripture or derived from apostolic times 
of a more or less elaborate kind, may be supported (1) | was omitted. St. Basil (A.D. 329-379) composed a lit- 
on historical grounds. Its traces may be found in all | urgy for the Church of Cæsarea, which received the 
ages; and every form of religion, true or false—Chris- | sanction of its bishop, Eusebius (Greg. Naz. Orat. 20). 
tianity, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and the different | As a consequence. great variety existed, with a tendency 
forms of idolatry — has had a ritual of its own. (2) to increase. Two early but unsuccessful attempts were 
On internal grounds. From the twofold constitution | made to introduce a uniformity of worship throughout 
of man as body and spirit. As long as the body is’ England. The Council of Cloveshoe (A.D. 747) recom- 
an essential element of man, so long, it is urged, will . mended the adoption of the Roman liturgy to all the 
ritual be a necessary feature in his worship. Objection | English dioceses, but its recommendation was never 
is made that the Jewish system of external observances, | more than partially carried out. In 1085 St. Osmund 
and, by inference, all worship of a similar kind, was | compiled the Sarum Breviary and Missal, which ob- 
abolished by our Lord when he said, “ God is a Spirit, | tained a wide circulation, but were never universally 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit | accepted to the exclusion of those previously existing. 
and in truth” (John iv, 24); and that all attempts to re- | It was, in a great measure, to remedy the inconven- 
introduce a system of ritual are a violation of the genius ; iences resulting from this variety that the First Book 
and intention of the Founder of Christianity. ‘This was of Common Prayer, compiled by a committee of Convo- 
the basis of the teaching of George Fox (A.D. 1647). ; cation (first appointed in A.D. 1542), was issued in the 
But it appears, from Christ’s own conduct in the insti- | second year of king Edward VI (A.D. 1549). This 
tution of baptism and the Lord’s supper, and those re- | book, after receiving various additions and alterations in 
corded acts of worship (Luke xviii, 13; xxi, 2, 3; xxii, | AD. 1552, 1560, 1604, and 1662, is still the guide of the 
4) which secured his sanction or approval, that the real | English Church in all matters connected with the per- 
object of his animadversion was a permanent external | formance of divine service and ritual. See Common 
worship from which the heart and affections were ab- | PRAYER, BOOK OF. 

sent. The special objects of Christian ritual are (1) to| 3. Greek Church.—In the Greek Church, as in the 
impart the historic truths of religion. By the various | other Eastern communions, the ritual forms part of the 
festivals (e. g. Easter, Whit-Sunday) of the Church and | general collection (which contains also the eucharistic 
their attendant ceremonies, Christians have their at- | service) entitled EUCHOLOGION (q. v.). 

tention drawn to the divine origin of their religion.| 4. The Methodist Churches.—The ritual of these 
(2) A constant witness to moral and doctrinal truth. | churches embraces directions for public worship, for the 
Thus baptism shows the corruption of human nature | administration of baptism and the Lord’s supper, for sol- 
and the necessity of purity, and is a symbol of the in- | emnizing matrimony, burial of the dead, reception of 
ward “washing of regeneration.” Mosheim (Eccles. ; members, laying corner-stones, dedication of churches, 
Hist, [ Amer. ed. ] i, 84) states that Christ only “ estab- | consecration of bishops, and ordination of deacons and 
lished two rites, which it is not lawful either to change | elders. The chief part of this ritual was prepared by 
or abrogate, viz. baptism and the Lord's supper,’ and | Mr. Wesley, and was adopted by the General Confer- 
infers from this that “ ceremonies are not essential to | ence of 1784. Methodists do not believe that any pre- 
the religion of Christ, and that the whole business of | cise form of ritual is essential, but that, as far as prac- 
them is left by him to the discretion and free choice of | ticable, a uniform system should be adopted for the sake 
Christians.” In the 2d century ceremonies were much | of propriety and order. See Blunt, Dict.of Theol. ; Cham- 
increased, for which Mosheim (i, 132) assigns the fol- | bers’s Encyclop.; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v.; 
lowing reasons: (1) To conciliate the Jews and pagans; | Mosheim, Church Hist. vol. i; Barnum, Romanism. 


(2) w rebut the charge of atheism made against the| Ritual Choir. The part of the church actually 
Christians, because they had not the external parapher- | used for the choir, and distinct from the architectural or 
ae of Soe (3) eel A ADE Er ma Bt ao constructional choir.— Walcott, Sac. Archeol. 8, v. 
t. ter t 
ri ini age airs E es eR A ar ar Ritualé Romanum. Various rituals: (ordines Ro- 


The bish first 1 tly called high-priest 
Ne Po ee er te ee re ene Tae tees mans) had been issued from time to time in behalf of 


the presbyters priests, etc. These titles were abused by A . 
ea to alien they EA given, who claimed that they | the worship of the Roman Catholic Church [see ORDO 
Romanus}; but the later popes, since the Council of 


had the same rank and dignity, and possessed the same 
tights and privileges, with those ho bore them under | Trent (comp. sess. xxv, De Indice Librorum) were con- 
te Jewioh pensation nos che splendid garment | me 0 Proms cceatia uty by ievacig 
and many other things, mong the Greeks an eS wit oe , A 
er people o the Bast nothing was cere more | PrE a pangen Malt, Romaven, an Cement 
than the Mys . Is circumstance led the i eee . re 
ng ropa dignity tr rego | eC ale) ab Pal Y flowed hr Sa 
sr rae epe Mean taba E BT enie book kom several of the older alali “espe 
e t t t - ’ a 
dia srominientOhrietian churches. aa cially that of cardinal Julius Antonius (Sancte Seve- 
1. Chur of Rome.—The ceremonial of the offices of rine), which was issued under the title Rituale Ro- 
the Roman Church administered by bishops is contained | "anum, June 16, 1614, and its use made obligatory. It 
in the books entitled Pontificale and Ceremoniale Episco- contains the sacraments to be administered by priests, 
prim The rey offered in the Kal Semen, prose Tome for wee in Tew 
n its t t Trent, | Sai 5 
which directed a revision of ‘al the different huai | gave way before it in the general use of the Church, 
then extant. An authoritative edition was published though special books were still prepared, particular- 
by Paul V in 1614, which has been frequently reprinted, | ly for use in the churches in the city of Rome. See 
and of which a revision was issued by Benedict XIV. oe Sacrarum Ceremoniarum, etc. (Rome, 1750, 
Besides the Roman Ritual, there are many diocesan | * V°ls. fol.). 
rituals, some of which are of much historical interest.| Ritualism, a term popularly applied to a move- 
The most approved commentary on the Roman Ritual , ment in the Church of England, and in the Protestant 
is that of Barrufaldo (Florence, 1847, 2 vols.). See | Episcopal Church. The revival of ecclesiastical learn- 
Breviary; MissaL; RiruALe ROMANUM. ing, which was so conspicuous a feature of the Tracta- 
2. English Church.—Originally each bishop had the | rian (q. v.) movement, necessarily made the clergy bet- 
power to form his own liturgy, and to regulate its at- | ter acquainted with the primitive liturgies, and with 
tendant ritual, provided that the essential features of | the ancient service-books of the Church of England. 
Christian worship were retained, and that nothing com- | This study of ecclesiology, as the science came to be 
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called, was soon brought to bear upon the restoration of 
old churches and the construction of new ones, as well 
as upon the service of the Church. There was also the 
feeling that prayer, praise, and the holy eucharist are 
offered to God, as well as used for the spiritual advan- 
tage of man. It was under such circumstances, and 
under such influences, that “ Ritualism” took its rise. 
The principles of Ritualism, according to its advocates, 
are three. ‘They say, in the first place, that it rests on 
the declaration of the Convocation of Canterbury (1571), 
“that preachers should, in the first place, be careful 
never to teach anything from the pulpit, to be relig- 
iously held and believed by the people, but what is 
agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and collected out of that very doctrine by the 
catholic fathers and ancient bishops.” ‘This was thought 
to establish the doctrinal identity of the Church of 
England with the primitive Church. Consequently 
the apostolic episcopate and sacramental grace are spe- 
cially insisted on, baptismal regeneration is strenuously 
asserted, and the holy eucharist has been made the cen- 
tral object of teaching and the highest object of wor- 
ship. The voluntary use of private confession and 
absolution as a preparation for the reception of the 
holy communion has also made considerable progress. 
The second great principle of the Ritualist is stated 
in the thirtieth canon: “So far was it from the purpose 
of the Church of England to forsake and reject the 
churches of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, or any 
such-like churches, in all things which they held and 
practiced, that, as the apology of the Church of England 
confesseth, it doth with reverence retain those ceremo- 
nies which do neither endamage the Church of God nor 
offend the minds of sober men.” This principle, it is 
alleged, establishes the fraternal readiness of the Church 
of England for visible union with other branches of the 
apostolic Church, and the Ritualists assert a willing- 
ness to do any and every thing lawful to approximate 
towards the Continental Church. ‘The third principle 


is found in the Ornaments Rubric: “The chancels shall | institutions. 


remain as they have done in times past ... that such 
ornaments of the church and of the ministers thereof, 
at all times of their ministration, shall be retained and 
be in use as they were in this Church of England, by 
the authority of Parliament, in the second year of the 
reign of king Edward VI.” This was interpreted to 
mean that the chancels, vestments, ornaments of the 
church and ministers, should be the same as before the 
Reformation. This principle was fully developed at 
several churches in London, Oxford, Leeds, and else- 
where. Depending upon the above-mentioned princi- 
ples, there are six chief points insisted upon by the 
Ritualists: 1, the eastward position of the celebrant in 
the sacrament of the holy communion, with his back to 
the people; 2, the eucharistic vestments; 3, lights, 
burning at the time of celebration; 4, incense; 5, the 
mixed chalice, a little water being mixed with the 
wine; 6, unleavened (or wafer) bread. The Directorium 
Anglicanum, being a manual of directions for the right 
celebration of a holy communion, for the saying of 
matins and evensong, and for the performance of other 
rites and ceremonies of the Church, according to an- 
cient uses of the Church of England, by the Rev. John 
Purchas, was published in 1858. <A full development 
of ritualistic usages on the principle thus indicated was 
established at St. Alban’s Church, Holborn, and at a 
later date at a Brighton chapel, of which Mr. Purchas 
became incumbent. The ceremonial of divine service 
was raised to a much higher standard than had been 
contemplated by the older school of Ritualists, and pro- 
voked opposition from them, for it was chiefly copied 
from modern Continental customs, and was much mixed 
up with a sentimentalism about candles and flowers, as 
well as with an excessive minuteness in regard to post- 
ures and gestures, which made it easy to charge the 
school with trifling and want of manliness. 


There have been a number of legal cases arising out | 
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of the teaching and practices of the Ritualists. The 
Church of Barnabas, Pimlico, was opened in 1850 for 
the purpose of carrying out completely and honestly 
the principles of Ritualism. This led to litigation, 
which ultimately brought both advocates and opponents 
before the Privy Council in 1857. The council consid- 
ered some portions of the furniture of the church to be 
unsanctioned by the existing law, but the principle 
then contended for by the Ritualists was affirmed by 
their interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric, respect- 
ing the various forms of which they decided that “ they 
all obviously mean the same thing, that the same dresses 
and the same utensils or articles which were used under 
the First Prayer-book of Edward VI may still be used.” 
This decision left the Ritualists in possession of the field. 
Suits were also instituted against: Mr. Mackonochie, 
vicar of St. Alban’s, and Mr. Purchas, incumbent of St. 
James’s Chapel, Brighton, which were carried up to the 
Privy Council, and all the six above-mentioned usages, 
and some others, were condemned. Of more importance 
than these cases was that of the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, 
vicar of Frome, who published a sermon in which he 
taught “the real and actual presence of our Lord, under 
the form of bread and wine, upon the altars of our 
churches.” The Court of Arches, through Sir Robert 
Phillimore, decided in Mr. Bennett’s favor, and the ap- 
peal to the judicial committee of the Privy Council was 
dismissed by them (1872). In 1867 a royal commission 
was appointed “to inquire into and report upon differ- 
ent practices which had arisen, and varying interpreta- 
tions which were put upon the rubrics, orders,” etc. ; 
also to reconstruct the tables of lessons used at morn- 
ing and evening prayer. Its reconstructed lectionary 
was authorized for use by Parliament and Convoca- 
tion (1871). The Ritualists have paid great attention 


i to the study of the liturgies and rituals of all ages, 


and to that of hymnology. They have encouraged 
the revival of religious orders, and have communi- 
ties of women devoted to labor in hospitals and like 
The ritualistic movement of England 
has received more or less sympathy in the United 
States, but with much less development of detail. 
In 1874 a general canon was passed, which was re- 
garded as a nearly unanimous expression of opinion 
unfavorable to ritualistic extremes, but no occasion 
has arisen for putting it in force. Comp. OXFORD 
TRACTS, 


Ritualist. See RITUALISM. 


Ritzema, JOHANNES, one of the leading ministers 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church during the last cen- 
tury. He was born in Holland, 1710, and thoroughly 
educated in that country. He was pastor of the Col- 
legiate Reformed (Dutch) Church in New York from 
1744 to 1784. His sermons were “of a high order.” 
He is represented as a man of great prudence, and of 
most estimable character in the Church and in the 
community. Although at first he was regarded as “ʻa 
conservative coetus man” in the great controversy 
which rent the Church, he soon, with his colleague 
Rev. Lambertus De Ronde, went over to the Conferen- 
tie and became an active partisan with those who op- 
posed the ordination of ministers in this country. His 
consistory remained neutral, He wrote several pam- 
phlets in opposition to Rev. John Leydt, who favored 
independence. During the Revolutionary war, he and 
De Ronde were compelled to leave the city, and re- 
mained in their old age in their places of exile. His 
last four years (1784-88) were spent at Kinderhook, 
N. Y. He was a trustee of Kings, now Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y.; and at one time, when it was proposed to 
establish a divinity professorship in that institution, he 
was prominently named for that office by his friends. 
See De Witt, Historical Discourse; Gunn, Life of 
J. H. Livingston; Corwin, Manual of the Reformed 
Church. (W.J.R.T.) 


River. In the sense in which we employ the word, 
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viz. for a perennial stream of considerable size, a river 
is a much rarer object in the East than in the West. 
See Water. The majority of the inhabitants of Pal- 
estine at the present day have probably never seen one. 
With the exception of the Jordan and the Litany, the 
streams of the Holy Land are either entirely dried up 
in the summer months, and converted into hot lanes of 
glaring stones, or else reduced to very small streamlets 
deeply sunk in a narrow bed, and concealed from view 
by adense growth of shrubs. The cause of this is two- 
fold: on the one hand, the hilly nature of the country 
—a central mass of highland descending on each side 
toa lower level—and on the other the extreme heat of 
the climate during the summer. There is little doubt 
that in ancient times the country was more wuoded 
than it now is, and that, in consequence, the evapora- 
tion was less, and the streams more frequent; yet this 
cannot have made any very material difference in the 
permanence of the water in the thousands of valleys 
which divide the hills of Palestine. 

“River” is the rendering in the A. V: of seven distinct 
Hebrew words, These are not synonymous. Most of 
them have definite significations, and were used by the 
sacred writers to set forth certain physical peculiarities. 
When these are overlooked, the full force and meaning 
of the Scriptures cannot be understood; and important 
points of physical geography and topography fail to be 
apprehended. 

1. Daa (or D3), ubal, used only in three passages 
of Daniel (viii, 2, 3,6). “I was by the river of Ulai.” 
It comes from the root 53", which, like the correspond- 
ing Arabic, signifies to flow copiously. Its derivative, 
513%, is the Hebrew term for deluge. 

2. PDN, aphik, from PPR, to hold or restrain. It 
thus comes to signify “a channel,” from the fact of its 
“holding” or “restraining” within its banks a river. 
It is said in 2 Sam. xxii, 16, “The channels of the sea 
appeared, the foundations of the world were discovered” 
(comp. Psa. xviii, 15). The psalmist gives it very appro- 
priately to the glens of the Negeb (south), which are 
dry during a great part of the year: “Turn again our 
captivity, O Lord, as the channels in the Negeb.” The 
beauty of this passage is marred by the present trans- 
lation, “streams in the south” (Psa, cxxvi, 4). The 
word is rightly translated “channels” in Isa. viii,7. It 
ought to be rendered in the same way in Ezek. xxxii, 
6: “And the channels (rivers) shall be full of thee.” 
But the most striking example of a wrong rendering 
is in Joel iii, 18: “ And all the rivers of Judah shall 
flow with waters.” See APHIK. 

3. NIN (or IN), yedr, is an Egyptian word, which 
is applied originally, and almost exclusively, to the river 
Nile, and, in the plural, to the canals by which the Nile 
water was distributed throughout Egypt, or to streams 
having a connection with that country. It properly 
denotes a fosse or river (it was expressed by toro in 
the dialect of Memphis, and by zero in that of Thebes, 
while it appears as tor in the Rosetta inscription). It 
was introduced into the Hebrew language by Moses, 
and is used more frequently in the Pentateuch than in 
all the rest of the Bible. As employed by him it has 
the definiteness of a proper name. Thus, “ Pharaoh 
stood by the river” (Gen. xli, 1; comp. ver. 2, 3, 17, etc.) : 
“Every son that is born ye shall cast into the river” 
(Exod. i, 22). The Nile was emphatically the river of 
Egypt. Subsequent writers, when speaking of the riv- 
er of Egypt, generally borrow the same word (Isa. vii, 
18; xix,6; Jer. xlvi, 7; Ezek. xxix, 3; Amos viii, 8, 
etc.) In a few places it is employed to denote a large 
and mighty river, not like the rivulets or winter torrents 
of Palestine. Thus in Isa. xxiii, 10: “Pass through the 
land as a river, O daughter of Tarshish” (comp. xxxiii, 
21). The usual rendering of this word in the A. V. is 
“river;” but it is trauslated “streams” in Isa. xxxiii, 
21; “flood” in Jer. xlvi, 7, 8; Amos viii, 8, etc.; and 
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“ brooks” in Isa. xix, 6, 7,8, where reference is manifest- 
lv made to the “canals” which convey the water of the 
Nile to different parts of Egypt. See NILE. 

4, 5355, yubdl, is found only in Jer. xvii, 8: “He 
shall be as a tree... that spreadeth out her roots by 
the river.” The word is radically identical with DIAN 
(No. 1), and its meaning is the same. 

5. “3, nahdr, from the root 33, which signifies 
io flow; and it may be regarded as the proper Hebrew 
equivalent for our word river. The cognate Arabic 
nahr has the same meaning, in which language also, as 
in Hebrew, it includes canals, as the “ Naharawan of 
Khuzistan ;” and the Scripture must mean the Euphrates 
and its canals, where it speaks of “the rivers (naharoth) 
of Babylon” (Psa. cxxxvii, 1). It is always applied to 
a perennial stream. It is possibly used of the Jordan 
in Psa. lxvi, 6; Ixxiv, 15; of the great Mesopotamian 
and Egyptian rivers generally in Gen. ii, 10; Exod. vil, 
19; 2 Kings xvii, 6; Ezek. iii, 15, etc. It is often fol- 
lowed by the genitives of countries, as “the river of 
Egypt” (Gen. xv, 18), that is, the Nile; “the river of 
Gozan” (2 Kings xvii, 6); “the rivers of Ethiopia” (Isa. 
xviii, 1); “the vers of Damascus” (2 Kings v, 12). 
With the article, "7213, han-nahdr, the word is applied 
emphatically to the Euphrates ; thus in Gen. xxxi, 21, 
“He rose up, and passed over the river ;” and Exod. 
xxiii, 31, “I will set thy bounds... from the desert 
unto the river” (Numb. xxiv, 6; 2 Sam. x, 16, ete. ). 
The Euphrates is also called “the great river” (Gen. 
xv, 18; Deut. i, 7, etc.). In one passage this word, 
without the article, evidently signifies the Niļe (Isa. 
xix, 5); though in poetry, when thus used, the Eu- 
phrates is meant (vii, 20; Psa. lxxii, 8; Zech. ix, 10). 
In a few passages the word is translated “ flood” (Josh. 
xxiv, 2; Job xiv, 11; Psa. lxvi, 6); but with a few 
exceptions (Josh. i, 4; xxiv, 2, 14, 15; Isa. lix, 19; 
Ezek. xxxi, 15), nahâr is uniformly rendered “river” 
in our version, and accurately, since it is never applied 
to the fleeting fugitive torrents of Palestine. See To- 
POGRAPHICAL TERMS. 

6. 5m3, náchal, is derived from the root >m, which 
signifies to receive or to possess. Its usual meaning is a 
valley, probably from the fact of its receiving the sur- 
face-water. after rains, and affording a bed for a stream. 
Sometimes it is applied to a valley or glen, apart alto- 
gether from the idea of a stream. Thus in Gen. xxvi, 
17, Abraham “ pitched his tent in the valley of Gerar.” 
As many of the valleys of Palestine were the beds of 
winter streams, the word was sometimes applied to the 
stream itself, as in Lev. xi, 9, 10; the “valley,” the 
“ brook,” and the “river” Zered (Numb. xxi, 12; Deut. 
ii, 13; Amos vi, 14); the “brook” and the “river” of 
Jabbok (Gen. xxxii, 23; Deut. ii, 37). of Kishon (Judg. 
iv,7; 1 Kings xviii, 40). Comp. also Deut. iii, 16, ete. 
Jerome, in his Quæstiones in Genesim, xxvi, 19, draws 
the following curious distinction between a valley and 
a torrent: “ Et hic pro valle torrens scriptus est, nun- 
quam enim in valle invenitur puteus aque vive.” 
Sometimes, however, the rendering is incorrect, and 
conveys a very wrong impression. In Numb. xiii, 23 
“the brook Eshcol” should manifestly be “the valley 
of Eshcol;” and in Deut. iìi, 16 the same word is ren- 
dered in two ways—“ unto the river Arnon half the valley” 
(comp. Josh. xii, 2). Again, in Josh. xiii, 6 the sacred 
writer is represented as speaking of “a city that is in 
the midst of the river ;” it means, of course, valley (comp. 
2 Sam. xxiv, 5). Frequent mention is made of the 
“brook Kidron” (2 Kings xxiii, 6, 12; 2 Chron. xv, 16; 
xxix, 16; xxx, 14); but valley is the true meaning. 
In Psa. lxxviii, 20 is the following: “He smote the 
rock, that the waters gushed out, and the streams over- 
flowed.” 

Neither of these words expresses the thing intended ; 
but the term “brook” is peculiarly unhappy, since the 
pastoral idea which it conveys is quite at variance with 
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the general character of the wadys of Palestine. Many 
of these are deep abrupt chasms or rents in the solid 
rock of the hills, and have a savage, gloomy aspect, far 
removed from that of an ordinary brook. For example, 
the Arnon forces its way through a ravine several hun- 
dred feet deep and about two miles wide across the top. 
The Wady Zerka, probably the Jabbok, which Jacob 
was so anxious to interpose between his family and 
Esau, is equally unlike the quiet “meadowy brook” 
with which we are familiar. And those which are not 
so abrupt and savage are in their width, their irregu- 
larity, their forlorn arid look when the torrent has sub- 
sided, utterly unlike “ brooks.” Unfortunately, our lan- 
guage does not contain any single word which has both 
the meanings of the Hebrew ndchal and its Arabic 
equivalent wady, which can be used at once for a dry 
valley and for the stream which occasionally flows 
through it. Ainsworth, in his Annotations (on Numb. 
xili, 23), says that “bourne” has both meanings; but 
“bourne” is now obsolete in English, though still in use 
in Scotland, where, owing to the mountainous nature 
of the country, the “ burns” partake of the nature of the 
wadys of Palestine in the irregularity of their flow. 
Burton (Geog. Journ. xxiv, 209) adopts the Italian 
jiumana. Others have proposed the Indian term nul- 
lah. The donble application of the Hebrew nadchal is 
evident in 1 Kings xvii, 3, where Elijah is commanded 
to hide himself in (not by) the ndchul Cherith, and to 
drink of the ndchal. This word is also translated 
“flood” in 2 Sam. xxii, 5; Job xxviii, 4, etc. See 
Brook. 

The frequent use of the word ndchal in Scripture, 
and the clear distinction drawn between it and nahar 
by the sacred writers, are indicative of the physical 
character of Palestine—“a land of hills and valleys ;” a 
land in which nearly all the valleys are dry in summer, 
and the beds of torrents during the winter rains. The 
Arabic word wady is the modern equivalent of the He- 
brew náchal. It means a valley, glen, or ravine of any 
kind, whether the bed of a perennial stream or of a 
winter torrent, or permanently dry. Like its Hebrew 
equivalent, it is also sometimes applied to the river or 
stream which flows in the valley; but not so commonly 
as ndchal. In reading the Hebrew Scriptures the con- 
text alone enables us to decide the meaning attached 
by the writer in each passage to the word ndchal. In 
a few instances it appears to be used in two senses in 
the very same sentence (comp. 1 Kings xvii, 3-7, etc.). 
See a picturesque allusion to such. brooks in Job vi, 15. 
When the word stands alone it seems to denote a mere 
winter torrent, a permanent stream being indicated by 
the addition of the word 35X, “ perennial,” as in Psa. 
Ixxiv, 15; Deut. xxxi,4; Amos v, 24. See VALLEY. 

A few brooks are specially designated (in addition to 
the above ), as the Brook of Willows (Isa. xv, 7), a 
stream on the east of the Dead Sea, probably the pres- 
ent Wady el-Ahsy, which descends from the eastern 
mountains and enters the eastern end of the Dead Sea; 
the Besor (the cold), a torrent emptying itself into the 
Mediterranean near Gaza (1 Sam. xxx, 9, 10, 21); and 
the Kanah, a stream on the borders of Ephraim and 
Manasseh (Josh. xvi, 18; xvii, 9). “The brook of 
Egypt,” mentioned in Numb. xxxiv, 5; Josh. xv, 4, 47; 
1 Kings viii, 65; 2 Kings xxiv,7; Isa. xxvii, 12, which 
is also called simply “the brook” (Ezek. xlvii, 19; xlviii, 
28), and described as on the confines of Palestine and 
Egypt, is unquestionably the Wady el-Arish, near the 
village of that name, which was anciently called Rhi- 
nocorura. The “river (yeor) of Egypt” is, however, 
the Nile; and it is unfortunate that the two are not so 
well distinguished i in the A. V. as in the original. Oth- 
er examples are the valley of Gerar (Gen. xxvi, 17) 
and fhe valley of Sorek (Ji udg. xvi, 4), s0 called proba- 
bly from its vineyards, which Eusebius and Jerome place 
north of Eleutheropolis and near to Zorah. The valley 
of Shittim (“acacias”) was ‘in Moab, on the borders of 
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Palestine (Joe) iv, 18; comp. Numb. xxv, 1; Josh. ii, 1 
iii, 1: Mic. vi. 5). See each name in its place. 

7. abp, péleg. The root of this word appears to be 
the same as that of pàéw, pàúw, fleo, fluo, pluo, and the 
English flow ; its meaning is “ to gush” or “ flow over.” 
Peleg is equivalent to the Arabic palg, “a stream,” and 
is always given to sumething flowing. Thus in Job 


' xxix, 6, “ The rock poured me out rivers of oil;” and 


Lam. iii, 48, “Mine eve runneth down with rivers of 
water.” In the Bible it is used ten times, and is trans- 
lated “rivers,” except in Psa. xlvi, 4, where it is ren- 
dered “streams,” and in Judg. v, 15, 16, “divisions,” 
where the allusion is probably to the artificial streams 
with which the pastoral and agricultural country of 
Reuben was irrigated (Ewald, Dichter, i, 129; Gesen. 
Thesaur. col. 1103 b); or perhaps to the gullies that in- 
tersect that high table-land. See Moan. 

8. What is commonly rendered “conduit” (2 Kings 
xviii, 17; xx, 20; Isa. vii,3; xxxvi, 2), once a “ water- 
course” (Job Avil, 25), is in one verse transformed 
into “little rivers,” but with “conduits” on the margin 
(Ezek. xxxi, 4). The word is moon, téulah, and means 
simply a channel or conduit for "the conveying of rain 
or water of any sort. See CONDUIT. 

Rivers were worshipped by many nations of antiq- 
uity (Spanheim, on Callim. A pol. 112; Cerer. 14; Voss, 
Idololat. ii, 79 sq.), and especially in the East. Comp. 
Herod. i, 1388; Strabo, xv, 732; Arnob. Adv. Gent. vi, 11. 
On the Persians, see Heliodor. 7th. ix, 9; so the Egyp- 
tians. Some trace of the reverence for them so gen- 
erally felt has been supposed by some to have existed 
among the idolatrous Hebrews (from Isa. lvii, 6; Bos- 
seck, De Cultu Fluminum [ Lips. 1740]; Van Speren, in 
Biblioth. Hag. IV, i, 81 sq.), but without ground (see 
The princi- 
pal rivers mentioned in the Bible are the Euphrates, 
the Nile, and the Jordan (see each), See Swedie, 
Lakes and Rivers of the Bible (Lond. 1864). See PAL- 
ESTINE. 

RIVER OF EGYPT. This term occurs eight times 
in the Old ‘Test. (Gen. xv, 18; Numb. xxxiv, 5; Josh. 
XV, 4, 47; 1 Kings viii, 65; 2 Kings xxiv,7; Isa. xxv ii, 
12,in the last passage translated “the stream.of Egypt”). 
In the first of these the word translated river is “33, 
nahdr, while in all the others it is 573, ndchal. The 


preceding remarks on these two terms, and the clear 
distinction drawn between them by the sacred writers, 
will show that in the above passages they can scarcely 
be regarded as identical in meaning, and that in all 
probability Nehdr Mitzrdyim is to be regarded as dis- 
tinct from Náchal Mitzrdyim. To determine this point, 
it will be necessary to examine critically the several 
passages in which the words occur, and the light that 
may be thrown upon them by parallels. Geographi- 
cally, the question is of importance, as determining the 
southern border of “the land of promise” and of “the 
land of possession.” 

1. Nehar Mitzrdyim Cour 3") "39, “ The river of 
Egypt”). The land which the Lord gave in covenant 
promise to Abraham is thus described in Gen. xv, 18: 
“Unto thy seed have FE given this land, from the river 
of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates.” 
The Sept. renders the phrase, amò roù worapov Atytr- 
rov; and the Vulg., a fluvio Ægypti. The word "3, 
as has been stated, like zorapoc and fluvius, means 
river, But the Nile is the only river of Egypt, and 
hence it is natural to conclude that the Nile is meant. 
and here—as the western border of the promised land, of 
which the eastern border was the Euphrates—the Pelu- 
siac or easternmost branch. So it is understood by most 
commentators (Kalisch, Delitzsch, etc., ad loc.). It is 
true the extent of territory thus defined was never actu- 
ally occupied by the seed of Abraham; nor was it pos- 
sessed except, perhaps, during the reigns of David and 
Solomon. See PALESTINE. 


RIVER 


2, Nachal Mitzrdyim ("2 bmp) occurs seven times 
in the Bible. In six of these the A. V. translates “ riv- 
er,” and in one “stream” (Isa. xxvii, 12). The Sept. 
has yeuáppooç in Numb. xxxiv, 5; Josh. xv, 47; 2 Kings 
xxiv, 7; and 2 Chron. vii, 8; gapayé in Josh. xv, 4; 
rorapuc in 1 Kings viii, 65; and ‘Prvocopovpwy in Isa. 
xxvii, 12. The Vulg. has rivus in 1 Kings viii, 65 and 
2 Kings xxiv, 7, but torrens in the others. The proper 
meaning of ndchal is “ valley,” though it is sometimes, 
as has been stated (see above), applied to the winter 
sureams of Palestine. It could not with any propriety 
be applied to a large’ permanent river like the Nile. 
What, therefore, do the sacred writers mean by Ndchal 
Mitzrayim ? 

In describing to Moses the land of Canaan, which 
the Israelites were about to enter and possess, the Lord 
stated that the southern boundary should extend from 
Kadesh-Barnea to “the river of Egypt,” or more cor- 
rectly “the wady (valley) of Egypt” (Numb. xxxiv, 5). 
After the conquest, the southern border of Judah ex- 
tended to the same points (Josh. xv, 4,47). The coun- 
try over which the Israelites had spread in the time 
of Solomon was “from the entering-in of Hamath unto 
the river of Egypt” (1 Kings viii, 65; 2 Chron. vii, 8). 
In all these passages it will be observed that the coun- 
try described is much smaller than that given in cove- 
nant-promise to Abraham, extending only on the north 
as far as the entrance of Hamath. This has already 
been explained in the article PALESTINE. 

Two other passages in which the term is employed 
are more difficult. In 2 Kings xxiv, “the river of 
Egypt” is mentioned as the proper boundary of that 
countrv; and it is said of the king of Babylon, that he 
had taken “from the river of Egypt to the river Eu- 
phrates all that pertained to the king of Egypt.” The 
expression nearly resembles that in Gen. xv, 18, where 
the river Nile is meant (see above). A similar form is 
used by Isaiah (xxvii, 12); and there the Sept. has 
rendered Ndchal Mitzrdyim by Rhinocorura, which 
was the name of a town now called el-Arish. If this 
be correct, then Ndchal Mitzrdyim must be identified 
with Wady el-A rish, a valley and small winter stream 
which falls into the Mediterranean near this town. 
This is the view adopted by most of the old commenta- 
tors (see in Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 872; Reland, Palest. 
p. 969, and authorities there cited). Jerome states that 
Rhinocorura was situated on the borders of Palestine 
and Egypt, and that the “river (torrens) of Egypt” was 
near it (Comment. ad Jes. xix et xxvii; ad Amos vi). 
Ancient geographers and historians describe Egypt as 
extending to this city (Eusebius, Onomast. 8. v.; Diod. 
Sic. i, 60; Strabo, xvi, p. 780; Reland, p. 286). This 
torrent, or valley, derived its notoriety from being the 
boundary of two great countries; and hence in Ezek. 
Ilii, 19 and xlviii, 28 it is called emphatically “the 
valley” (A. V. “the river”). 

There is nothing, therefore, in any of the passages of 
Scripture in which this term occurs, nor in the geo- 
graphical notices in other passages, nor is there any- 
thing in the old geographers or historians tending to 
identify Ndchal Mitzrdyim with the Nile. This ap- 
pears more clearly when the proper distinction is drawn 
between the country given in covenant promise to Abra- 
ham, and that actually allotted to the Israelites (Bo- 
chart, Opera, i, 62). 

It may be inferred that the first term, Nehdr Mitz- 
rdyim, ought to be translated “the river of Egypt;” 
and that it was the designation of the Nile in Abra- 
ham’s time, before the Egyptian word yedr became 
known. The other term, Ndchal Mitzrdyim, might be 
rendered “torrent, or wady, of Egypt” It was ap- 
plied to Wady el-Arish, which acqnired its importance 
and notoriety from the fact of its marking the boun- 
dary between Palestine and Egypt. See EGYPT, 
Brook oF. ea 


River Brethren, a sect deriving their origin from 
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the Mennonites. A revival of religion occurred during 
the Revolutionary war in Lancaster Co., Pa. and a 
number of Germans being converted, some of them as- 
sociated with United Brethren, and others were organ- 
ized into a body called the River Brethren. 
is applied to them partly from the locality in which they 
were first found—near the Susquehanna and Conestoga 
—and chiefly from their baptizing only in rivers. 
They now extend into Ohio, Canada, and elsewhere. 
They recognise three orders of clergy—bishops, elders, 
and deacons. Their preachers—generally uneducated 
men, engaged in secular pursuits during the week, and 
receiving no salary for services—are chosen by votes, 
and in case of a tie they have recourse to the lot. Their 
services are generally in the German language, and held 
in private houses, This denomination reject infant bap- 
tism, and baptize adults by trine immersion. They hold 
to feet-washing, baptism, the Lord’s supper, and com- 
munion (Jove-feast), and wear their beards unshorn. 
They have never published a confession of faith. They 
are opposed to war, and cannot therefore serve in the 


The name 


army. See Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v.; Porter. 
Hand-book of Religions, 8. v. 


Rivet, André, a celebrated French Protestant the- 


ologian, was born at Saint - Maxent, Aug. 5, 1573. He 
studied theology at the Academy of Orthez under Lam- 
bert Daneau, and afterwards at La Rochelle under Ro- 


tan. He was ordained in 1595, and went to Thouars as 


chaplain to the duke de la Tremoille. After the death 
of his patron he remained in Thouars, and his reputation 
as a preacher and theologian steadily increased. 


In 
1620 he was called to the chair of theology in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. He married, in 1621, the sister of 
the celebrated Pierre du Moulin, and while in England 
received a fellowship at Oxford. The Synod of Castres 
endeavored to persuade Rivet to return to France and 
devote his talents to the work of building up the Prot- 
estant Church in his native country, but nothing could 
induce him to leave Holland. He received from prince 
Frederick Henry a most distinguished mark of esteem, 
being chosen tutor and adviser for the young prince 
William. In 1632 he left Leyden to become director of 
the College of Orange, at Breda. Here he remained till 
his death, which occurred Jan. 7, 1651. Rivet was a 
firm Calvinist, and always ready to combat any of the 
foes of orthodoxy. He left a great number of works, a 
complete list of which may be found in La France 
Protestante. Among the most important are, Comment. 
in Hoseam (Leyden, 1625, 4to) :—Catholicus Orthodorus, 
etc. (ibid. 1630, 2 vols. 8vo) :—IJsugoge, seu Introductio 
Generalis ad Scripturam Sacram (ibid. 1627, 4to) :— 
Theologice et Scholastice Exercitationes in Genesim 
(ibid. 1633, 4to):—Commentarii in Librum Secundum 
Mosis (ibid. 1634, 4to). The theological works of Rivet 
have been published in three volumes (Opera Theologica 
[Rotterdam, 1651-60, fol.]). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, S. V. 


Rivet (De LA GRANGE), Antoine, a learned 
French Benedictine, was born at Confolens in 1683. 
He opposed the bull Unigenitus uttered by Clement 
XI, for which he was punished by confinement in the 
monastery at Mans. His death occurred in 1749. He 
projected a great work entitled The Literary History of 
France, of which he composed nine volumes (1733-50), 
and which was continued by Clémencet and others. 


Rivet (De CHAMPVERNON), Guillaume, brother 
of André, was born at Saint-Maxent, May 2, 1580. He 
was ordained in 1601, and was pastor of the church at 
Saillebourg. He was member of various synods, and 
assisted at the political assembly of Saumur. He died 
in 1651. Rivet was a man of great prudence; and 
though his learning was not so ‘extensive as that of his 
brother, his mind was fully as clear and forcible. Of 
his writings we mention, Libertatis Ecclesiastice De- 
fensio (Geneva, 1625, 8vo) :—De la Défense des Droits 
de Dieu (Saumur, 1634, 8vo) :—Vindicie Evangelice de 


RIXA 


Justificatione (Amst. 1648, 4to). These works are very 
rarely to be found. 


Rixa, i. e. strife, in Roman mythology, is the same 
as the Greek Eris, the goddess of discord. 

Riz’ P (Heb. Ritspah’, BYS, a live coal, as in 
Isa. vi, 6; Sept. ‘Peogd v.r. ‘Peppáð; Josephus, 'Paiopá 
[Ant. a 1, 4]), a concubine of king Saul, and mother 
of two of his sons, Armoni and Mephibosheth. B.C. cir. 
1080. Like many others of the prominent female char- 
acters of the Old Test.—Ruth, Rahab, Jezebel, etc.— 
Rizpah would seem to have been a foreigner, a Hivite, 
descended from one of the ancient worthies of that na- 
tion, Ajah or Aiah, son of Zibeon, whose name and fame 
are preserved in the Ishmaelitish record of Gen. xxxvi. 
After the death of Saul and the ocenpation of the coun- 
try west of the Jordan by the Philistines, Rizpah ac- 
companied the other inmates of the royal family to their 
new residence at Mahanaim; and it is here that her 
name is first introduced to us as the subject of an accu- 
sation levelled at Abner by Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iii, 7)— 
a piece of spite which led first to Abner’s death through 
Joab’s treachery, and ultimately to the murder of Ish- 
bosheth himself. The accusation, whether true or false 
—and from Abner’s vehement denial we should natural- 
ly conclude that it was false—involved more than meets 
the ear of a modern and English reader; for among 
the Israelites it was considered “ as a step to the throne 
to have connection with the widow or the mistress of 
the deceased king” (see Michaelis, Laws of Moses, art. 
54). We hear nothing more of Rizpah till the tragic 
story which has made her one of the most familiar ob- 
jects to young and old in the whole Bible (2 Sam. xxi, 
8-11). Every one can appreciate the love and endur- 
ance with which the mother watched over the bodies 
of her two sons and her five relatives, to save them 
from an indignity peculiarly painful to the whole of 
the ancient world (see Psa. Ixxix, 2; Homer, Zl i, 4, 5, 
etc.). But it is questionable whether the ordinary con- 
ception of the scene is accurate. The seven victims 
were not, as the A. V. implies, “hung ;” they were cruci- 
fied. The seven crosses were planted in the rock on the 
top of the sacred hill of Gibeah—the hill which, though 
not Saul’s native place, was, through his long residence 
there, so identified with him as to retain his name to the 
latest existence of the Jewish nation (1 Sam. xi, 4, etc.; 
and see Josephus, War, v, 2,1). The whole or part of 
this hill seems at the time of this occurrence to have 
been in some special manner dedicated to Jehovah, pos- 
sibly the spot on which Ahiah the priest had deposited 
the ark when he took refuge in Gibeah during the Phi- 
listine war (1 Sam. xiv, 18). The victims were sacrificed 
at the beginning of barley-harvest—the sacred and fes- 
tal time of the Passover —and in the full blaze of the 
summer sun they hung till the fall of the periodical rain 
in October. During the whole of that time Rizpah re- 
mained at the foot of the crosses on which the bodies of 
her sons were exposed—the mater dolorosa, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, of the ancient dispensation. 
She had no tent to shelter her from the scorching sun 
which beats on that open spot all day, or from the 
drenching dews at night, but she spread on the rocky 
floor the thick mourning garment of black sackcloth 
which as a widow she wore, and crouching there she 
watched that neither vulture nor jackal should molest 
the bodies. 

Road occurs bnt once in the A. V. of the Bible, viz. 
in 1 Sam. xxvii, 10, where it is used in the sense of 
“raid” or “inroad,” the Hebrew word (2WE) being 
elsewhere (e. g. ver. 8; xxiii, 27; xxx, 1, 14, etc.) ren- 
dered “invade” and “invasion.” A road in the sense 
which we now attach to the term is expressed in the 
A. V. by “ way” and “path,” for which the most gener- 
al words in the original are BRED bóc. 

In the East, where travelling is performed mostly on 
some beast of burden, certain tracks were at a very ear- 
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ly period customarily pursued; and that the rather as 
from remote ages commerce and travelling went on by 
means of caravans, under a certain discipline, and af- 
fording mutual protection in their passage from city to- 
city and from land to land. Now, wherever such @ 
band of men and animals had once passed they would 
form a track, which, especially in countries where it is- 
easy for the traveller to miss his way, subsequent cara- 
vans or individuals would naturally follow; and the 
rather inasmuch as the original route was not taken ar- 
bitrarily, but because it led to the first. cities in each 
particular district of country. Thus at a very early 
period were there marked out on the surface of the 
globe lines of intercommunication running from land 
to land, and in some sort binding distant nations to- 
gether. These, in the earliest times, lay in the direc- 
tion of east and west, that being the line on which the- 
trade and the civilization of the earth first ran. The 
purposes of war seem, however, to have furnished the 
first inducement to the formation of made, or artificial,. 
roads, .War, we know, afforded to the Romans the mo- 
tive under which they formed their roads; and doubt- 
less they formed them not only to facilitate conquest 
but also to insure the holding of the lands they had 

subdued; and the remains of their roads show us with 

what skill they laid out a country and formed lines of 

communication. 

From the nature of the soil in the Holy Land, the- 
roads must have been sometimes mountainous and 
rocky, sometimes level and sandy. The former were 
the most difficult, and in the rainy season the torrents 
made them dangerous (Schulz, Leitung, v, 350). Yet 
they had a firmness which was important, since little 
was known of road-making in the East. (The ancient: 
Indians [Hindus] must be excepted, according to the 
accounts of trustworthy historians; see Strabo, xv, 689,. 
and the remains of ancient artiticial roads which are 
still extant [see Von Bohlen, /ndien, ii, 199 sq.|. The 
Persians may have learned the art from India.) In. 
Deut. xix, 3 (comp. Mishna, Afaccoth, ii, 5) it seems that 
the minds of the Israelites were early familiarized with 
the idea, “Thou shalt prepare thee a way... that 
every slayer may flee thither;” and other passages,. 
when taken in connection with it, seem to prove that 
to some extent artificial roads were known to the He- - 
brews in the commencement of their commonwealth. 
In Isa. x],3 are these words: “ Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low; and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain.” 
Nor is the imagery unusual (comp. Isa. xi, 16; xix, 23; 
xxxiii, 8; xxxv, 8; xlix, 11; lxii, 10). In 1 Sam. vi, 
12 we read: “The kine went along the highway, low- 
ing as thev went, and turned not aside to the right 
hand or to the left.” In Numbers also (xx, 17): “ We- 
will go by the king’s highway,” etc. (xxi, 22; Deut. ii, 
27; Lev. xxvi, 22). Indeed, it is highly probable that 
the Hebrews had become acquainted with roads during 
their sojourn in Egypt, where, in the Delta especially, 
the nature of the country would require roads and high- 
ways to be thrown up and maintained. Josephus (Ant. 
viii, 7,4) expressly says, “Solomon did not neglect the 
care of the ways, but he laid a causeway of black stone 
(basalt) along the roads that led to Jerusalem, both to- 
render them easy for travellers and to manifest the 
grandeur of his riches.” (See the Mishna, Maccoth.) 
To the Romans, however, Palestine was greatly indebt- 
ed for its roads. On this subject Reland (Palestina) 
has supplied useful information. In the East general-. 
ly, and in Palestine in particular, the Romans formed 
roads and set up mile-stones in imitation of what they 
had done in Italy. Eusebius, in his Onomasticon, fre~ 
quently alludes to their existence in Palestine. To the 
present day traces of these roads and fragments of the 
mile-stones remain. 

1. The first road in Palestine which we mention ran 
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from Ptolemais, on the coast of the Mediterranean, to 
Damascus. This road remains to the present day. Be- 
ginning at Ptolemais (Acco), it ran eastward to Naza- 
reth, and, continuing south and east, passed the plain of 
Esdraelon on the north; after which, turning north and 
east, it came to Tiberias, where, running along the Sea 
of Galilee, it reached Capernaum, and, having passed 
the Jordan somewhat above the last place, it went over 
aspur of the Anti-Libanus (Jebel Heish), and, keeping 
straight forward east by north, came to Damascus. 
This road was used for the purposes both of trade and 
war. In the history of the Crusades it bears the name 
of Via Maris, It connected Europe with the interior 
of Asia, Troops coming from Asia over the Euphrates 
passed along this way into the heart of Palestine. Un- 
der the Romans it was a productive source of income. 
It was on this road, not far from Capernaum, that Jesus 
saw Matthew sitting “at the receipt of custom” and 
gave him his call to the apostleship. (See, in general, 
Ritter, Erdkunde, ii, 379 sq.) 

2. Another road passed along the Mediterranean coast 
southward into Egypt. Beginning at Ptolemais, it ran 
first to Cæsarea, thence to Diospolis, and so on through 
Ascalon and Gaza down into Egypt. (Comp. Josephus, 
War, iv, 11, 5; Ant. xiv, 8,1; Pliny, vi, 33; Arrian, 
Alez. iii, 1. See Appian, Cir. v, 52. The stations are 
given as above, rather differently from Josephus, in 
Antonin. Jtiner. p. 149.) This was also an important 
line of communication, passing. as it did through cities 
of great importance, running along the coast and ex- 
tending to Egypt. A glance at the map will show how 
important it was for trade by land and by sea as well 
as for the passage of troops. A branch of this road con- 
nected the sea with the metropolis, leading from the 
same Cæsarea through Diospolis to Jerusalem. Down 
this branch Paul was sent on his way to Felix (Acts 
xxiii, 23,26; comp. Josephus, War, iv, 8,1; Jerome, Ep. 
108). The band went through Antipatris, and thence 
on to Cæsarea. 

3. A third line of road connected Galilee with Judæa, 
running through the intervening Samaria (Luke xvii, 
11; John iv, 4; Josephus, Ant. xx, 6, 1; Life, § 52). 
The journey took three days. Passing along the plain 
of Esdraelon, the traveller entered Samaria at Ginza 
(Jenin) and was thence conducted to Samaria (Sebaste), 
thence to Shechem (Nablis), whence a good day’s trav- 
el brought him to Jerusalem. This last part of the 
journey (comp. Isa. x, 28 sq.) has been described by 
Maundrell (Journey, p. 85 8q.). 

In the time of the Romans there was also a road from 
Jerusalem to the lake Gennesareth through Shechem 
and Scythopolis. The same road sent a branch off at 
Scvthopolis in a westerly direction through Esdraelon 
to Cesarea; and another branch across the Jordan to 
Gadara, on to Damascus, along which line of country 
there still lies a road, southward of the Sea of Galilee, 
to the same celebrated city (see Reland, Palest. p. 416; 
Itin, Hieros. p. 585 sq.; also Antonin. Itiner. p. 198). 
This road was even traversed by armies (Josephus, A nt. 
xiv, 3, 4). . 

4. There were three chief roads running from Jerusa- 
lem. One passed in a north-easterly direction over the 
Mount of Olives, by Bethany, through openings in hills 
and winding ways on to Jericho (Matt. xx, 29; xxi, 1; 
Luke x, 30 sq.; xix, 1, 28 sq.; comp. Russegger, Reis. 
iii, 102 sq.), near which the Jordan was passed when 
travellers took their way to the north if they wished to 
pass through Persea, which was the road the Galilean 
Jews, in coming to and returning from the festivals in 
the capital, were accustomed to take, thus avoiding the 
unfriendly territory of Samaria; or travellers turned 
their faces towards the south if they intended to go 
towards the Dead Sea. ‘This road was followed by the 
Israelites when they directed their steps towards Ca- 
naan. Through Perea the Syrian and Assyrian armies 
made their hostile advances on Israel (2 Kings viii, 28; 

1x, 14; x, 32 sq.; 1 Chron. v, 26). 
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A second road led from Jerusalem southward to 
Hebron, between mountains, through pleasant valleys. 
(Russegger, Reis. iii, 78), whence travellers went through 
the wilderness of Judæa to Aila, as the remains of a. 
Roman road still show; or they might take a westerly 
direction on to Gaza, a way which is still pursued and: 
is of two days’ duration (Crome, Paldst. i, 97 sq.). The 
ordinary way from Jerusalem to Gaza appears, in the 
Roman period, to have lain through Eleutheropolis and 
Ascalon. From Gaza through Rhinocorura and Pelu- 
sium was the nearest road down into Egypt from Je- 
rusalem (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 14, 2). Along this road 
many thousand prisoners, made by Vespasian in his 
capture of Jerusalem, were sent to Alexandria in order 
to be shipped for Rome. Of these two roads from Jeru- 
salem to Gaza one went westward by Ramlah and As- 
calon, the other southward by Hebron. This last road 
Raumer (Palast, p. 191; see also his Beiträge, published 
after Robinson’s work on Palestine—namely, in 1843— 
correcting or confirming the views given in his Palds- 
tina, 1838) is of opinion was that which was taken by 
Philip (Acts viii, 26 sq.), partly because tradition states 
that the eunuch was baptized in the vicinity of He- 
bron, and this road from Jerusalem to Hebron runs 
through the “desert” Thekoa (‘Thecua) in the Onomas- 
ticon. And here he finds the reason of the angel’s com- 
mand to go “towards the south”—for Hebron lay south 
of Jerusalem—whereas but for this direction Philip 
might have gone westward by Ramlah. Robinson, ad- 
mitting that there is a road from Jerusalem to Hebron, 
maintains (i, 320; ii, 640) that Philip went by a third 
road, which led down Wady Musurr to Betogabra (Eleu- 
theropolis), and thinks that he has found at Tell el-Hasy 
the spot where the eunuch received baptism. But, says 
Raumer (Beiträge, p. 41), this road ran in a south-west- 
erly direction, and Philip was commanded to go towards 
the south, for which purpose he must have gone by 
Hebron. Raumer then proceeds to confirm his origi- 
nal position. Jerome, in his Life of Paula, testifies that 
a road from Jerusalem to Gaza went through Hebron. 
Paula travelled from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, which 
lay south of the city: “When she reached Bethlehem, 
she quickened the pace of her horse and took the old 
road which leads to Gaza.” This road conducted to 
Bethsur (a little north of Hebron), “where,” says Je- 
rome, “while he read the Scriptures, the eunuch found 
the Gospel fountain.” “This,” adds Raumer, “is the 
same Bethsur of which Jerome, in the Onomasticon, 
says, ‘As you go from Atlia to Hebron, at the twentieth 
mile-stone, you meet Bethsoron, near which, at the foot 
of a mountain, is a fountain bubbling out of the soil. 
The Acts of the Apostles state that the chamberlain of 
queen Candace was baptized in it by Philip.’ From 
Bethsur Paula proceeded to Hebron. The Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum (of the year 333) mentions Beth- 
sur as the place where the baptism was performed.” 
Raumer concludes by remarking: “ Robinson rightly 
rejects tradition when it contradicts the Sacred Script- 
ures, but he must also reject those pretended scientitic 
theories which contradict Holy Writ. Such hypothe- 
ses may easily become the groundwork of scientific le- 
gends, To fix the baptismal place of the chamberlain at 
Tell el- Hasy contradicts the Scripture; but Bethsur, 
which has from the earliest ages been .so accounted, 
agrees with the passage in the Acts of thq Apostles.” 

There only remains for us to mention ‘what Winer 
reckons the third of the three great roads which ran 
from Jerusalem; this third road went to the Mediter- 
ranean at Joppa (Jaffa), a way which, from the time of 
the Crusades, has been taken by pilgrims proceeding to 
the holy city from Egypt and from Europe. Its prin- 
cipal station, Ramleh, seems to have been founded by 
the Saracens. See De Wette, Archdologie; Scholz, 
Archäologie; Heeren, Ideen, i, 740; Ritter, Erdkunde ; 
Crome, Paldstina, i, 8; Burckhardt, Syria, ii, 547; Ro- 
senmiiller, A lterth. II, ii, 338; Raumer, Beiträge, p.30 sq.; 
also the articles GEOGRAPHY; PALESTINE. 
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Roan, JoHN, a Presbyterian minister, was born in Ire- 
land about 1716, and was brought up a weaver. He came 
to the United States in his youth, studied at the New 
College, and was licensed to preach by the “ New Side” 
Presbytery of Newcastle. As early as 1741 he taught 
in a grammar-school on the Neshaminy, and in 1744 
was sent by his presbytery on a missionary tour in Vir- 
ginia. He inveighed so strongly against the clergy 
of the Established Church that charges were brought 
against him, before the grand jury, of proselytism and 
of blasphemy. Mr. Roan returned to Pennsylvania be- 
fore the court met; but when the trial came on, Oct. 19, 
the indictment was dropped. In 1745 Mr. Roan was 
settled over the united congregations of Paxton, Derry, 
and Mountjoy, and continued to labor among them un- 
til his death, Oct. 3, 1775. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, iii, 129. 

Roast. The oldest, and still the usual, form of dress- 
ing meat in the East is by roasting it (Jahn, I, ii, 193 sq.) ; 
boiling is a process which marks some antecedent prog- 
ress in civilization, and many nations are ignorant of it 
at the present day. The culinary preparations of the 
patriarchs were the most simple that could well be im- 
agined: the animal was killed at the moment that the 
flesh was required, and the joints, after some part had 
been selected for sacrifice, were then roasted or broiled 
over the glowing embers of a wood-fire. Roasting is 
mentioned but casually in the Bible, and is called in 
Heb. tsalak’, noy (1 Sam. ii, 15; Isa. xliv, 16). A 
roast is called tsali’ ; “by (Exod. xii, 8 sq.; Isa. loc. cit. 
Comp. Arvieux, Voyage, i ili, 233). See CooK. 


Rob. I. The following are the Heb. and Gr. words 
rendered by this and its derivatives in the A. V.: 

1. Rob: (1) 133 (Sept. ĉrapmáčw ; Vulg. depopulor) ; 
(2) EAP (apatpéw ; violenter aufero); (3) TAD, “return,” 
s repeat; ” hence in Pi. to surround, circumvent (Psa. cxix, 
61; weptmrAakhvat; circumplecti) usually affirm, reiterate 
assertions (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 997); (4) Sap, “cover,” 
“hide” (arepvigw; affigo [Gesen. Thesaur. p. 1190]) ; 
(5) MOW (dapráķw ; diripio); (6) DOW, same as last 
{rpovopebw ; depredor); (7) 233 (kAéwrw; furor; A. 
V. “ steal”); (8) cvAdw, to strip. See STEALING. 

2. Robber: (1) 3352, part. from 133, “rob” (mpovo- 
pedwy ; vastans); (2) yu, part. of P28, “break” 
(Aoutos ; ; latro); Mic. ii, 13, “breaker;” (3) BX, 
Job xviii, 9 (Separrec ; sitis. Targum, with A. V., has 
“robbers ;” but it is most commonly rendered as Sept. 
Job v, 5, sitientes); (4) IW (Ayorhe; latro), from 
IT, “waste ;” (5) Mow (éxSpoc; deripiens; A. V. 
et spoiler”); (6) 233 (wAémrne; fur; A. V.“ thief”); 
(7) Ayourne. See THIEF. 

3. Robbery: (1) dra (aprayn, apTaypara; rapine); 

(2) PB, from PTB, « break” (adxia ; dilaceratio) ; (3) 
“ih, from TW, “ waste” (dAESpoe 5 rapine) ; (4) bby 
(mpovouh; pr eda; A.V.“ prey,” “spoil;” (5) apwaypdc. 
See THEFT. 

II. Whether in the larger sense of plunder or the more 
limited sense of theft systematically organized, robbery 
has ever been one of the principal employments of the 
nomad tribes of the East. From the time of Ishmael 
to the present day, the Bedouin has been a “ wild man” 
and a robber by trade; and to carry out his objects suc- 
cessfully, so far from being esteemed disgraceful, is re- 
garded as in the highest degree creditable (Gen. xvi, 12; 
Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i, 137,157). An instance of 
an enterprise of a truly Bedouin character, but distin- 
guished by the exceptional features belonging to its 
principal actor, is seen in the night foray of David (1 
Sam. xxvi, 6-12), with which, also, we may fairly com- 
pare Homer, //. K. 204, etc. Predatory inroads on a 
large scale are seen in the incursions of the Sabseans and 
Chaldzans on the property of Job (Job i, 15, 17), the re- 
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venge coupled with plunder of Simeon and Levi (Gen. 
xxxiv, 28, 29), the reprisals of the Hebrews upon the 
Midianites (Numb. xxxi, 32-54), and the frequent and 
often prolonged invasions of “spoilers” upon the Israel- 
ites, together with their reprisals, during the period of 
the Judges and Kings (Judg. ii, 14; vi, 3,4; 1 Sam. xi, 
xv; 2 Sam. viii, x; 2 Kings v, 2; 1 Chron. v, 10, 18-22). 
Individual instances, indicating an unsettled state of the 
country during the same period, are seen in the “ liers- 
in-wait” of the men of Shechem (Judg. ix, 25), and the 
mountain retreats of David in the cave of Adullam, the 
hill of Hachilah, and the wilderness of Maon, and his 
abode in Ziklag invaded and plundered in like manner 
by the Amalekites (1 Sam. xxii, 1,2; xxiii, 19-25; xxvi, 
1; xxvii, 6-10; xxx, 1). See Wart, LIER-IN-. 

Similar disorder in the country, complained of more 
than once by the prophets (Hos. iv, 2; vi,9: Mic. ii, 8), 
continued more or less through Maccabeean down to Ro- 
man times, favored by the corrupt administration of 
some of the Roman governors in accepting money in 
redemption of punishment, produced those formidable 
bands of robbers so easily collected and with so much 
difficulty subdued who found shelter in the caves of 
Palestine and Syria, and who infested the country, even 
in the time of our Lord, almost to the very gates of Je- 
rusalem (Luke x, 30; Acts v, 36, 37; xxi,38). See Ba- 
RABBAS; CAVE; JUDAS OF GALILEE. In the later his- 
tory, also, of the country the robbers, or sicarii, together 
with their leader, John of Gischala, played a conspicu- 
ous part (Josephus, War, iv, 2, 1; 3,4; 7,2). ln 
Asia Minor, likewise, the native tribes gave the Ro- 
man government much trouble, so that the roads were 
often unsafe for travellers (2 Cor. xi, 26). See SPOIL. 


ROBBER or CHURCHES (iepóovioç, Acts xix, 37). 
Sacrilege took many forms in antiquity (1 Mace. vi). 
The plundering of heathen temples was indirectly for- 
bidden to the Jews (Deut. vii, 25; Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 
10). The Roman law held it as a sacrilege to be pun- 
ished by forfeiture of goods, to steal the holy books of 
the Jews or their money out of places of worship (ibid. 
xvi, 6,2). See SACRILEGE. 


Robber Council or EPuesus. 
ROBBER COUNCIL OF. 


Robbia, Andrea della, an Italian sculptor and 
nephew of Luca, was born at Florence in 1444, and 
died in 1527. He worked both in marble and terra- 
cotta, and his productions may be found in many Ital- 
ian cities. There are three in the Louvre, The Virgin 
Adoring the Infant Jesus, a head of St. Ann, and Christ 
Healing a Sick Man. 


Robbia, Luca della, an Italian sculptor, was born 
at Florence in 1388, His first instructor was a gold- 
smith named Leonardo, from whom he learned to model 
in wax; but as soon as he had gained some proficiency, 
he gave himself wholly to sculpture. So great was his 
progress that at the age of fifteen he was employed to 
design the bas-reliefs for a tomb at Rimini. Similar 
work at Florence occupied him for several years, but he 
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found that the compensation he received was in no way 
adequate, as the works required great skill and much 
time, He therefore turned his attention to working in 
terracotta. He invented a peculiar enamel, composed 
of tin, antimony, and other minerals, by which, after 
baking, this material was rendered more durable. He 
afterwards found that his bas-reliefs could be colored, 
and this improvement rendered him famous throughout 
Europe. The demand for his work was universal, and 
to apply it, Luca employed his brothers to aid him. 
Their subjects in bas-reliefs, plaques, and other forms 
were principally religious, as, an Annunciation, in the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Florence, and a very beau- 
uiful medallion in the Louvre, The Virgin Adoring 
the Infant Jesus. He also decorated many churches 
and tombs. Robbia died at Florence in 1493. See 
Vasari, Baldinucci, and Barbet di Jouy [H.], Della 
Robbia, etc. 


Robbin, ALVIN, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Coeyman’s, N. Y., July 5, 1816. 
He was converted at a camp-meeting in New Baltimore, 
N. Y. in 1832, and in 1841 was received on trial in the 
Black River Conference, within the bounds of which he 
labored for ten vears. In 1851 he was transferred to 
the Troy Conference, received a supernumerary relation 
in 1870, and made his home in Osseo, Mich., where he 
died, April 10, 1874. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1874, p. 66. 


Robbins, Ammi Ruhamah, a Congregational 
minister, was born at Branford, Conn., in September, 
1740. He was fitted for college by his father, and was 
first entered at Nassau Hall, but was transferred to Yale 
at the beginning of his sophomore year. He gradu- 
ated in 1760, and spent sume time in teaching at Plym- 
outh, Mass., and then engaged in the study of theology 
under Dr. Bellamy ; was licensed by the Litchfield As- 
sciation, and ordained at Norfolk, Oct. 28,1761. When 
the Revolution came on, he enlisted as a chaplain, join- 
ing general Schuvler’s brigade (March, 1776), and went 
to Canada, whence he returned in ill-health after an 
absence of nearly half a year. He continued labor- 
ing in his Church with great fidelity, at the same time 
fitting young men for college, until May, 1813, when a 
cancer began to develop. which rapidly carried him to 
the grave. He published An Ordination Sermon (1772): 
— Election Sermon (1789):—A Half-Century Sermon 
(1811). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 369. 


Robbins, Chandler, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Branford, Conn., Aug. 24, 1738. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1756, studied under Dr. 
Bellamy, and was ordained Jan. 30, 1760, pastor at Plym- 
oath, Mass., where he continued until his death, June 30, 
1799. He was made D.D. by the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1793. His publications were, A Reply to John 
Cotton's Essays on Baptism (1773) :—Some Brief Re- 
marks on a Piece Published by John Cotton, Esq. (1774): 
—An Address at Plymouth to the Inhabitants Assembled 
to Celebrate the Victories of the French Republic over 
their Invaders (1793), and a few occasional Sermons. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 573. 


Robbins, Onesiphorus, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Harvard, Mass., 
Aug. 19,1792. He was converted in South Carolina at 
the age of twenty-six, was licensed to preach in 1825, 
and in 1826 was received into the New England Con- 
ference. In 1841 the Providence Conference was set off, 
and he became one of its members. He continued in 
active service until 1850, when he was returned super- 
annuated, and so continued until his death, which took 
place in Woodstock, Conn., April 9, 1872. Mr. Robbins 
was a man of retiring habits and slow of speech—a clear 
and strong thinker, and excelling as a pastor. See Min- 
vies of Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 39. 


Robbins, Philemon, a Congregational minister, 
was a native of Charlestown, Mass. He was graduated 
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at Harvard College in 1729, and settled in Branford, 
Conn., Feb. 7, 1732. About 1740 the Legislature of 
Connecticut, with a view to arrest the progress of New- 
Lightism, passed a law forbidding any minister to preach 
within the limits of any other minister's parish. The 
people of Wallingford applied to Mr. Robbins to hold 
meetings for them. He consented, was arraigned by 
the Consociation, and formally deposed. The mass of 
his congregation adhered to him, and he continued to 
preach. There was some interference of the civil au- 
thority, but he pleaded his case so well before the Legis- 
lature that his penalty was remitted. He died Aug. 13, 
1781. His publications are, A Plain Narrative of the 
Proceedings of the Rev. Association and Consociation of 
New Haven, ete. (1743) :— Ordination Sermons (1760- 
61). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 367. 


Robbins, Royal, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Wethersfield, Conn., in 1787, graduated at Yale 
College, and settled in the ministry at Kensington, a 
parish of Berlin, Conn., in 1816. He continued to hold 
this post until his death, in 1861. His works are, The 
World Displayed ; Outlines of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory (last ed. Hartford, 1851, 2 vols. in 1). He was also 
the author of History of American Contributions to the 
English Language, etc. (ibid. 1837, 12mo), besides several 
Sermons and articles for periodicals, See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 93. v. 


Robbins, Thomas, D.D., secretary and librarian 
to, and benefactor of, the Connecticut Historical Society, 
was a native of Norfolk, Conn. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1796, was minister at East Windsor, 1809-27, 
of Stratford, 1830-31, and subsequently at Mattapoisett 
and Rochester, Mass. He died in 1856. He published, 
Historical View of the First Planters of New England 
(Hartford, 1815, 12mo), also a number of Sermons. See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Robe (the rendering of several Heb. and Gr. words, 
but especially of ds, meil’, oron), a long garment 
with fringed or flowered borders, usually white, though 
sometimes purple, and worn by the great as a mark of 
distinction (Luke xv, 22; xx, 46). The ancient Assyr- 
ians and Babylonians were celebrated for their manu- 
factures of beautiful garments of divers colors (Josh. vii, 
21; Ezek. xxvii, 24). Their splendid robes appear to 
have been embroidered with figures of animals and flow- 
ers. According to Plutarch, Cato received as a legacy 
a Babylonian garment, and sold it because it was too 
costly for a citizen to wear. Some suppose that a sa- 
cred robe was preserved from early times, and handed 
down among the patriarchs as a badge of the birth- 
right, and that “the goodly raiment” which Rebekah 
put upon Jacob was the birthright robe. This view is 
given in the Targum of Jonathan on Gen, xxvii, 15: 
“ And Rebekah took the desirable robes of her elder son 
Esau, which had belonged to Adam the first parent.” 
The coat of Joseph, the possession of which excited the 
envy of his brethren, is thus regarded, like the good rai- 
ment of Jacob, as a badge of the birthright, which, we 
are expressly taught, having been forfeited by Reuben, 
was transferred to Joseph (xxxvii, 3; 1 Chron. v, 1). 
The robe appears also to have been, among the Hebrews, 
a species of vestment appropriated to the sacerdotal office, 
the holy garment. It was made entirely of blue, woven 
throughout, and on which neither knife nor needle was 
to be used; on the lower border was a row of artificial 
pomegranates and golden. bells, alternating with each 
other (Exod. xxviii, 2, 4, 31-33). The robes of Aaron 
symbolized the dignity and glory of our great high- 
priest, “the heir of the whole creation” (Rev. iii, 4, 5; 
vi, 9-11; vii, 9-14). See Dress. 

ROBE, ECCLESIASTICAL. See ROBES. 


Robert (Abbé), a French historian, was born neat 
Rheims, about 1055. He was educated in the Abbey of 
St. Remi at Rheims, and in 1095 became its abbot; but 
on account of a dispute with the abbot of Mannoutiers, 
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retired to the Priory of St. Oricle de Senuc, where he 
remained till he joined the Crusaders in 1096. On 
his return from Palestine, the Council of Poitiers 
(Nov. 23, 1100) declared his deposition from Rheims 
unjust and his life irreproachable; but he was not re- 
instated, and remained at Senuc. He was accused 
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of maladministration, and Calixtus II deprived him | 


of his office (April 16, 1121). He died at Senuc, 
Aug. 23, 1122. He left two works, entitled Historia 
Hierosolymitana Libris VIII Explicata (Cologne, 
1470-74; Basle, 1533):— and La Chronique et His- 
toire faite par le R. P. en Dieu Turpin, etc. (Paris, 
1527). See Rivet, Hist. Littér. de la France; Gallia 
Christiana. 


Robert (St.), founder of the Order of Citeaux, was 
born at Champagne in 1018, At the age of fifteen he 
entered the Convent of Moutier-la-Celle, near Troyes, 
of which he afterwards became prior. Later he was ab- 
bot of St. Michel de Tonnerre; and while prior of St. 
Ayrul de Provins, Alexander II ordered him to take 
charge of the hermits of Colan. Finding this solitude 
very unhealthful, Robert conducted the recluses to the 
desert of Molesne, where in 1075 he founded a convent 
in honor of the Virgin. ‘The laxity of discipline and 
decline of piety, however, caused him to leave Molesne, 
with twenty companions, and establish himself at Ci- 
teaux, near Dijon. In 1098 he erected a monastery, 
and was its first abbot. He was recalled to Molesne, 
and succeeded in reviving the spirit of asceticism. He 
died March 21,1110. Sermons, Letters, and a Chronicle 
of Citeaux are attributed to Robert. His festival is cel- 
ebrated April 29. 


Robert or BAVARIA; OF Deutz. See RUPERT. 


Robert or GENEVA, antipope against Urban VI 
and Boniface IX, was the son of count Amadeus of 
Geneva. He was chosen by the French cardinals, 
who asserted that the election in Rome at which 
Urban VI was successful had not been free, and he 
reigned at Avignon under the title of CLEMENT VII 
from Sept. 21, 1378, to Sept. 26, 1394. He was recog- 
nised by France, Naples, Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Scot- 
land, Lorraine, and Cyprus, while the other nations of 
Enrope preferred the claims of Urban. This schism 
in the Church gave rise to serious complications in the 
intercourse of nations. The popes anathematized each 
other, and Urban especially caused a crusade against 
France and his rival to be preached in England, and had 
the death-penalty inflicted on a number of the car- 
dinals who had conspired to dethrone him. The elec- 
tion of Boniface IX in 1389 protracted the schism 
in all its bitterness, until the Sorbonne decided that 
both popes ought to resign, and that a compromise 
should be effected by means of arbitrators or a coun- 
-cil of the Church. Clement was so affected by this 
decision that he died of apoplexy (Sept. 26, 1394). 
The peace desired was not, however, finally reached 
‘until 1428. 


Robert or GLOUCESTER, an English chronicler, 
lived in the latter half of the 13th century. He 
was a monk in the Abbey of Gloucester, and does 
not appear to have lived long after 1265. He com- 
posed a rhymed chronicle of more than ten thousand 
verses, written in Anglo-Saxon, containing the his- 
‘tory of England from the time of the Romans till 
Edward I. It is a philosophical curiosity, but is full 
of the most absurd fables. It was published entire 
-by Hearne (Oxford, 1724, 2 vols.), and reprinted in 
1810. 


Robert or LINCOLN. See GROSSETESTE. 


Robert or ME tun, an English theologian, was 
.probably born in the latter part of the lith century. 
But little is known of his life. Du Boulay supposes 
that he taught for some time in Paris, and then went to 
Melun to pursue the same vocation. At any rate, one 
-of his pupils—John of Salisbury—reports that he taught 
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physics in the former city, and afterwards devoted him- 
self to theology. He died Feb. 28, 1167. His principal 
treatise is entitled Summa Theologie, fragments only of 
which have been published. It contains very valuable 
matter on the origin of scholastic theology. One other 
work is attributed to Robert, Questiones de Epistolis 
Pauli, See Hist. Litter. de la France; Du Boulay, 
Hist, Univers. Par. 


Robert LE Poutr, or Rqpertus PALLUS, chancel- 
lor of the Church of Rome, flourished about 1150. He 
was perhaps archdeacon of Rochester, and certainly a 
distinguished lecturer on the Scriptures at Oxford. He 
was the author of Sententie, or Libri Sententiarum, or 
Sententie de Trinitate (in MS. in the British Museum) : 
—twenty Sermons: -— probably a treatise Super Doc- 
torum Dictis :—and two or three other works (late edi- 
tion by Hugo Mathout, Paris, 1655, fol.). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Auth, 3, v. 


Robert, Christopher R., an eminent Presbyte- 
rian layman, was born in 1801, near Moriches, L. I. He 
was engaged for the greater part of his life in mercan- 
tile pursuits, but early took a warm and active interest 
in the religious and philanthropic enterprises which have 
marked the present century. He contributed largely in 
organizing and supporting several of the churches in 
New York city. He founded the German Presbyterian 
Church in Rivington Street, and sustained its pastoral 
work for many years at an annual expense of #2000. 
Taking a deep interest in the education of young men 
for the ministry, he assumed for many years the entire 
expense of a number of students at Auburn and other 
theological seminaries, While on a visit to Illinois in 
1829, which at that time was one of the extreme West- 
ern states, he became deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of home missionary work in those regions, and 
became a large contributor to the funds of the Home 
Missionary Society, of which he was treasurer for a num- 
ber of years, conducting all its financial business with- 
out fee or reward. Near the close of our late civil war 
he visited Tennessee, and with his own funds purchased 
a tract of land on Lookout Mountain, and established a 
college for the education of young men for the ministry 
in the South, having special reference to the wants of 
the colored race. In 1864 Mr. Robert made an exten- 
sive tour in the East, and while at Constantinople was 
so deeply impressed with the educational wants of the 
Turkish empire that he resolved on founding a college 
at that place. To this end he took into his counsel 
that eminent missionary the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., 
then a resident of Constantinople, whom he appointed 
president of the college, and to whom he intrusted the 
great work of laying its foundations, For years the 
Turkish government, true to its narrow-minded and 
bigoted policy, placed every obstacle in the way of the 
enterprise, refusing to give its sanction to the purchase 
of a site for the buildings. Dr. Hamlin, not to be 
daunted, pressed his way through all the difficulties, 
finally purchased the ground, erected the buildings, and 
placed the enterprise on a firm foundation at a cost to 
Mr. Robert of $200,000. Contrary to his desire and ex- 
pressed wishes, the college was called after his name. 
During the recent war in the empire, the revenue of the 
college having been diminished, Mr. Robert supplied the 
deficiency, amounting to $25,000 a vear, from his own 
resources, Largely as Mr. Robert’s efforts were put forth 
in building up the cause of Christ, they did not consist 
merely of munificent contributions of money, but from 
the time of his conversion he was personally engaged in 
every good work, actively and earnestly seeking to pro- 
mote the spirituality of the Church and the conversion 
of his fellow-men. Being deeply affected with the 
worldliness and want of spirituality witnessed among 
professors of religion, he prepared with his own hand a 
letter to Christians on the subject, and had it published 
in pamphlet form and circulated by the thousand. 
Early in June, 1878, he left his home to seek the re- 
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newal of his health in one of the valleys of Switzerland, 
whose sanitary climate he had before enjoyed. He was 
returning much improved, but only lived to reach Paris, 
where he died Oct. 27 of the same year. The will of 
Mr. Robert provides that at the death of his wife a 
large part of his property shall inure to the benefit of 
the college at Constantinople. (W. P.S.) 


Robert, Claude, a French ecclesiastical writer, 
was born at Chesley in 1564 or 1565. He studied at 
the College of Paris, and became preceptor of the son of 
Bénigne Fremyot. After the education of his pupil was 
completed and he was made bishop of Bourges, Robert 
continued to aid him in the administration of his dio- 
cese. He filled the same office under. the bishop of 
Chalons-sur-Sadne. This prelate rewarded his precep- 
tor by making him archdeacon and his grand vicar. 
He died at Chalons-sur-Sadne, May 16, 1637. He left, 
besides three Latin treatises, the Gallia Christiana 
(Paris. 1626), with a geographical chart. This work, 
the result of thirty years’ labor, is an ecclesiastical 
history of all the dioceses of France from their origin 
to the 17th century. The documents which he had 
collected for a second edition were given into the hands 
of Scévole and Louis de Sainte-Marthe, and the book 
was published with many additions in 1656. A third 
edition was undertaken by the Benedictines of Saint- 
Maur in 1715, and remained unfinished at the thir- 
teenth volume. It was continued in 1856 by M. B. 
Hauréau. See Gallia Christiana; Perry, Hist. de 
Chalons - sur - Saône ; Socard, Notice Hist. sur Claude 
Robert; Fouque, Du Gallia Christiana et de ses Au- 
leurs. 


Roberti, Jony, a learned and laborious Jesuit, 
was born at Hubert, in the Ardennes, in the year 
1569. He studied at Liege and Cologne, and became 
professor of theology at Douay and other colleges, 
gaining a great reputation. He died at Namur in 
the year 1651. His published work is entitled Mysti- 
ce Ezechielis Quadrige, id est, IV Evangelia Histo- 
riarum et Temporum serie Vinculata (Greek and Latin, 
Mogunt. 1615). 


Robertines, an English order of eremites, founded 
by Robert of Knaresborough about 1169. 


Roberts, Charles Dillard, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Danville, Va., Feb. 15, 1838. He pur- 
sued his studies at Louisburg, Va., and subsequently, 
under the Rev. James H. Leps, at Parkersburg, Va., 
where, at the age of eighteen, he united with the 
Church. Soon thereafter he entered Princeton College, 
and, after graduation, entered the Theological Seminary 
in 1862, whence he graduated after a three years’ course. 
He was licensed by the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, 
N. J., Jan. 10, 1865, and in April following was ordained 
at Rahway by the same presbytery as an evangelist for 
Western Virginia. He labored about a year and a half 
at Grafton, in that state, in connection with the Board 
of Domestic Missions. After serving a Church at Rid- 
ley, near Philadelphia, Mr. Roberts went to Plattsmouth, 
Neb., where he joined the Presbytery of Missouri, and 
labored as a stated supply until 1869, Thence he went to 
Smartville, Yuba Co., Cal., and became a member of the 
Preabytery of Stockton, which, after the reunion, was 
merged in that of Sacramento. After preaching a year 
or two at Smartville, he became a stated supply at 
Elko, Nev., where he remained until his death, which 
occurred at the former place Oct. 12, 1875. He was held 
in high esteem by all who knew him as an earnest, la- 
borious, self-denying missionary in the frontier fields of 
the Church. (W. P.S.) 


Roberts, David, a British artist, was born at 
Stockbridge, near Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1796. He was 
apprenticed as a house-painter in his native place, but, 
going to London in 1822, he found employment as a 
scene-painter for Drury Lane Theatre. In 1832-33 he 
went to Spain, and in 1838-9 made a tour through 
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Syria, Egypt, and other Eastern countries. In 1841 he 
was elected a member of the Royal Academy. Mr. Rob- 
erts died in London, Nov. 25, 1864. Among his paint- 
ings are, Ruins of the Great Temple of Karnak :—Jeru- 
salem from the Mount of Olives :—Interior of the Cathe- 
dral at Burgos:—Chancel of the Collegiate Church of 


St. Paul, Antwerp. Among his books, the following 
are the principal: Picturesque Views in Spain and 
Morocco (Lond. 1835-38 ):— The Holy Land, Egypt, 
Nubia, Arabia, etc. (1842-48, 4 vols. fol.). See Ali- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v.; Apple- 


tons’ Cyclop. S. V. 


Roberts, Francis, a Puritan divine, the son of 
Henry Roberts, of Aslake, Yorkshire, was born in that 
county in 1609. He entered a student of Trinity Col- 


lege, Oxford, in 1625, completing his studies and being 


ordained in 1632. On the breaking-out of the Rebellion 
he went to London, took the covenant, and was ap- 
pointed minister of St. Angustine’s, Watling Street, in 
room of Ephraim Udal, ejected for his loyalty. In 1649 
he was presented to the rectory of Wrington, Somerset- 
shire, by lord Capel. At the Restoration he conformed, . 
and in 1672 went to Ireland as chaplain to lord Capel, 
and while there received the degree of D.D. He died 
at Wrington in 1675. His principal work is Clavis 
Bibliorum (Lond. and Edinb. 1649, 2 vols. 8vo; 4th ed. 
1675, fol.) :—also, Synopsis of Theology (1644, fol.) :— 
Believer’s Evidence for Eternal Life (1649, 1655, 8vo) : 
—Communicant Instructed (1651, 8vo). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict.; Allibune, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, 8. V. 


Roberts, John L., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Strafford, Vt., March 18, 
1818. He was converted and united with the Church 
in 1845, joining the Vermont Conference in 1849. In 
this conference he continued to labor until October, 
1862, when he became chaplain of the Fourth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteers. In 1866 he took a supernumerary 
relation to the Troy Conference, and took up his resi- 
dence in Washington, D. C., filling several important 
government offices. He died at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
June 24, 1878. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1874, p. 70. 


Roberts, John Wright, missionary bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for Africa, was born of 
colored parents at Petersburg, Va., and was converted 
and joined the Church while in the United States. He 
early emigrated to Liberia, where he was admitted 
among the missionaries. The Liberia Conference elect- 
ed him to elder’s orders in 1841, and in the same year 
he came to the United States and was ordained. In 
1866 he was elected to the office of missionary bishop, 
and was ordained in St. Paul’s Methodist Eptscopal 
Church, New York, June 20, 1866. He left for Liberia 
June 25. From that time on he labored faithfully for 
the edification and enlargement of the Church in the 
republic of Liberia and the adjacent territory. He died 
Jan. 30,1875. Bishop Roberts was endowed with eX- 
cellent mental gifts, which, under the circumstances of 
his early condition, were exceedingly well trained. He 
was a gentleman by nature and culture, a Christian in 
faith and life. See Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 3. v. 


Roberts, Joseph, a missionary to India, who 
went out to that country in 1818, under the patronage 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. After nearly four- 
teen years’ residence among the Hindfis, he returned to 
England, and gave to the public Oriental Illustrations 
of the Sacred Scriptures, collected from the Customs, 
Manners, Rites, Superstitions, etc., of the Hindus, and 
noted on the spot by himself (Lond. 1835, 1844, 8vo). 
The work was published under the patronage of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
which the author was a corresponding.member. His 
Illustrations are arranged in the order of the books, 
chapters, and verses of the Bible, and contain satisfac- 
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tory explanations of many doubtful or obscure passages. 
See most of these in Bush’s Scripture Illustrations. 


Roberts, Palmer, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born March 15, 1780, and was 
converted in September, 1804. He commenced travel- 
ling under the presiding elder in 1810, and joined the 
East Genesee Conference in 1811. He located in 1834, 
but was readmitted to conference in 1837, In 1839 he 
was supernumerary, and since about that time was su- 
perannuated until his death, at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
April 19, 1858. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1858, p. 207. 


Roberts, Peter, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, was a native of North Wales, and was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin. On entering into 
orders he became rector of Halkin, Flintshire, where he 
died in 1819. Among his works are, Observations on 
Christian Morality (Lond. 1796, 8vo) :— Christianity 
Vindicated against Volney (ibid. 1800, 8vo) :—Harmony 
of the Epistles (ibid. 1800, 4to):—Manual of Prophecy 
(ibid. 1818, 8vo):— Review of the Policy, etc., of the 
. Church of Rome (ibid. 1809, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliog. s. v. 

Roberts, Robert, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Lincolnshire, England, 
in 1832. He experienced religion at the age of fifteen 
vears, and at eighteen became a local preacher, and four 
months after a travelling preacher, among the Primi- 
tive Methodists. He travelled four years until received 
into full connection, and then came to the United States. 
He was received into the New York East Conference as 
a probationer in 1856. His last appointment was Cook 
Street, Brooklyn, in which he died, January, 1865, after 
an illness of two weeks, See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1865, p. 82. 


Roberts, Robert Richford, bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Frederick County, 
Md., Aug. 2, 1778. He removed while a child to Lig- 
onier Valley, Pa., and was converted when he was 
about fifteen years old. He was admitted on trial in 
the Baltimore Conference in 1802, and was ordained 
deacon in 1804. He was soon placed in charge of im- 
portant stations in Baltimore, Alexandria, Georgetown, 
and Philadelphia. In 1815 he was appointed presiding 
elder of Schuylkill district, embracing the city of Phila- 
delphia; and owing to the death of bishop Asbury, he 
was elected to preside over the Philadelphia Conference 
in the spring of 1816. At the following session of the 
General Conference (May, 1816) he was elected to the 
office of bishop, being the first married man in America 
who filled that position. He made his first residence in 
Chenaago (now Mercer) County, Pa., but in 1819 set- 
tled in Lawrence County, Ind. The record of his last 
year’s service will serve to give an idea of the extent of 
his labors while bishop, In that year he preached in 
six different states and among four Indian tribes in the 
West, presided at four annual conferences, and travelled 
nearly 5500 miles. In the spring of 1843 his disease, 
the asthma, greatly increased upon him, and he died 
March 26. His body was buried on his own farm, but 
in January, 1844, in pursuance of a resolution of the 
Indiana Conference, it was removed to Green Castle. 
Bishop Morris writes of him: “ He possessed by nature 
the elements of an orator—an imposing person, a clear 
and logical mind, a ready utterance, a full-toned, melo- 
dious voice. . . . He was always patient and pleasant; 
above all, unpretending.” See Simpson, Cyclop. of Meth- 
odism,s.v.; Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit, vii, 387. 


Roberts, Thomas W., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Montgomeryshire, North Wales, Oct. 10, 
1830. His early education was good, and his parents 
emigrating to the United States, he graduated at the 
Theological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y., and was licensed 
and ordained at New York Mills Nov. 14, 1856. IIe ex- 
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ercised his gifts as a minister among the Welsh 
gregationalists until 1860, when he joined the Cay 
Presbytery, with a view of laboring within the boun 
of that presbytery; and it was while travelling in 
half of his mission that he was injured on the New Y 
and Erie Railroad, and died soon after (Sept. 26, 18 
Mr. Roberts was a humble, unassuming man, and a 
voted, energetic minister of the Gospel. See Wilson 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1862, p. 191. (J. L. S.) 


Roberts, William Hayward, D.D., a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, was born in 1745, and 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. He 
was for some time undermaster at Eton, became prov- 
ost of King’s College in 1781, chaplain to the king, and 
rector of Farnham Royal, Bucks, and died in 1791. His 
works are, Poetical Essay ( Lond. 1771, 4to): — Judah 
Restored, a poem in six books (ibid, 1774, 2 vols. 8vo): 
—besides other Poems, Sermons,etc. See Allibone, Dict, 
of Brit. and Amer. Auth. s.v. 


Robertson, Frederick William, an English 
clergyman, was born in London, Feb. 3, 1816. At the 
age of nine he was sent to a grammar-school in Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire, where he remained a few years, and then 
accompanied his parents to the Continent. In 1832 he 
entered the Edinburgh Academy, and the next year 
proceeded to the Edinburgh University. He was orig- 
inally designed for the bar, but the study of law did not 
please him, and he would gladly have been a soldier. 
Certain difficulties intervening in the way of obtaining 
a commission, Mr. Robertson entered Brasenose College, 
Oxford (1836), to study for the Church. The purity 
of his life and the depth of his religious feeling prepared 
him to enter upon this new career without regret. His 
first appointment was to the curacy of St. Maurice and 
St. Mary Calendar; but his health failed in the course 
of a year, and he was compelled to visit the Continent. 
On his return to England, he was for a time curate to 
the incumbent of Christ Church, Cheltenham. In the 
beginning of 1847 he removed to St. Ebbes, Oxford, and 
was just attracting the notice of the undergraduates, 
when he was offered the incumbency of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton. Here his eloquence and originality always 
attracted large and intellectual audiences. He was ac- 
cused of not being very orthodox in his beliefand teach- 
ing. This is supposed to have hastened his death, which 
took place Aug. 15, 1853. He was the author of Lect- 
ures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics (Lond. 
1858, 1861) :—Expository Lectures on Corinthians (ibid. 
1859) :—Sermons, four series ( 1855-63; new ed., with 
Memoir, Boston, 1870, 2 vols.). His Life and Letters 
have been edited by S. A. Brooke (1865, 2 vols.). See 
Chambers’s Encyclop.s. v.; A ppletons’ Cyclop. s.v.; Meth. 
Quar. Rev. Oct. 1866; Boston Rev. July, 1866. 


Robertson, James (of Ellon), D.D., a minister of 
the Established Church, Scotland, was born in Pitsligo, 
a parish in the north of Aberdeenshire, in 1803. He 
graduated in due time at Marischal Coilege, Aberdeen, 
and afterwards served as private tutor, as parish school- 
master in his own parish, and eventually as head-master 
of a hospital in Aberdeen for the education of boys. In 
1832 he was appointed minister of the parish of Ellon, 
where he remained until 1843, caring for his parish with 
assiduity and thoroughness, In the great controversy 
in the Scottish Kirk he was an earnest and indefatigable 
“ Moderate,” opposed to the Veto Act and to Drs. Chal- 
mers, Candlish, Cunningham, and the other Non-intru- 
sionists. When these withdrew in the great secession 
of the Free Church, it was natural that Mr. Robertson 
should be designated to occupy some one of the posts 
they left empty. In 1843—the year of the disruption— 
Dr. Robertson became professor of divinity and Church 
history in the University of Edinburgh. He was one 
of the central minds of the Established Church, and 
toiled indefatigablv in a great endowment scheme—a 
kind of adaptation or revival of the Church-extension 
scheme of Dr. Chalmers. He died in Edinburgh, Dec. 
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2,1860. He published pamphlets on The Moderate Side 
of the Scotch Church Controversy. See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Auth. s.v.; Charteris, Life of Rob- 
ertson (Edinb. 1863, 8vo); The Reader, May 9, 1863. 


Robertson, John Jay, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Washington, Ga., in 1822. He graduated 
at the University of East Tennessee in 1845, entered the 
Union Theological Seminary in 1846, and graduated in 
1848. He was ordained in 1850, and filled the pulpit 
of the Presbyterian Church at Maryville, Tenn., as a 
stated supply. In the years 1851-52 he was professor 
in the Maryville College, and from the last date until 
1862 he was chaplain in the Confederate army. From 
1X62 to 1865 he was a stated supply of the church in 
Rogersville, Tenn, He died in August, 1866, while in 
that relation. (W. P.S.) 


Robertson, Joseph, a learned English divine, 
was burn at Knipe, Westmoreland Co., Aug. 28, 1726. 
He entered Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1746, where he 
took his degree of arts. Receiving orders, he was for 
some time curate to Dr. Sykes at Rayleigh, and in 1758 
received the living of Herriard, Hampshire. In 1770 
he became rector of Sutton, in Essex, and in 1779 he 
was presented to the living of Horncastle, in Lincoln- 
shire. He died Jan. 19, 1802. Among his principal 
publications are, a tract on Culinary Poisons (Lond. 
1781) :—Jntroduction to Study of Polite Literature (ibid. 
1782) :—Educution of Young Ladies (ibid. 1798, 8vo). 
Besides other miscellaneous works, he contributed to 
The Critical Review from August, 1764, to September, 
1785, over 2620 criticisms on theological, classical, po- 
etical, and miscellaneous publications, See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Auth. & v. 


Robertson, Wesley, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in New Providence, N. J. 
He was converted in 1828, and united with the Church. 
In 1834 he received license as a local preacher, and in 
1836 was received on probation in the Philadelphia Con- 
ference. He labored with great acceptability, being in- 
strumental in the conversion of large numbers and suc- 
cessful in the building of churches. In the spring of 
1857 he took a supernumerary relation, and made New- 
ark his residence, where he remained until August, 1864. 
He then went to Jacksonville, Fla., to labor under the 
direction of the Christian Commission, where he died 
Nov. 2, 1864. See Minutes of Annual Conf. 1865, p. 49. 


Robertson, William, D.D., often called Princi- 
pal Robertson, a celebrated Scottish historian, was born 
at Borthwick, county of Mid-Lothian, Scotland, Sept. 19, 
1:21. His father, the Rev. William Robertson, was 
minister at Borthwick when his son was born, and af- 
terwards at the Grey Friars’ Church, Edinburgh. After 
a preparatory course at the school of Dalkeith, and when 
only twelve years of age, young Robertson obtained ad- 
mission into the University of Edinburgh, where his 
subsequent progress in learning was rapid, in proportion 
to the astonishing acquirements of his childhood. In 
1741, before he was twenty years old, he was licensed 
hy the Presbytery of Edinburgh to preach; in 1743 he 
was appointed minister of Gladsmuir, in Haddington- 
shire, where he acquired a high reputation as an elo- 
quent pulpit orator; in 1751 he married, and soon after 
became leader of the Moderate party in the Church of 
Scotland, in which capacity he is said to have evinced 
in the General Assembly a readiness and eloquence in 
debate which his friend Gibbon might have envied in 
the House of Commons. In 1759 he first became known 
as a historian by the publication of his History of Scot- 
land, which benefited his fortune to the extent of £600, 
and his fame was by one effort placed on an imperisha- 
ble basis, No first work was ever more successful. It 
was extolled by Hume, Burke, and other eminent crit- 
ics, About the same time he removed to Edinburgh, 
and became chaplain of Stirling Castle; in 1761 he was 


nominated one of the king’s chaplains-in-ordinary for. 
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Scotland; in 1762 he was elected principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in 1764 was made historiog- 
rapher for Scotland, with a salary of £200 per annum, 
Stimulated by such success, as well as by an ardent de- 
votion to literature, he continued his studies, and in 
1769 produced his History of the Reign of Charles V, 
which raised his then increasing reputation still higher, 
and which is considered his capital work. The intro- 
ductory part consists of an able sketch of the political 
and social state of Europe at the time of the accession 
of Charles V, a most important period, which forms the 
connection between the Middle Ages and the history 
of modern European society and politics. In 1777 he 
published his History of America, which was followed 
in 1788 by Additions and Corrections to the former Edi- 
tions; and in 1791 he published his Historical Disqui- 
sition concerning the Knowledge which the Ancients had 
of India, a slight work, to which he had been led by 
major Rennel’s Memoir of a Map of Hindostan. After 
spending a life of equal piety, usefulness, and honor, he 
died, June 11,1793. His remains were followed to their 
resting-place in Grey Friars’ Church-yard by a large 
concourse of the most illustrious magnates of the king- 
dom, the famous professors of the ancient university, 
the chiefs of the learned professions, and by many pri- 
vate citizens—all anxious to testify their respect to the 
memory of one whose intellectual productions cast so 
bright a lustre on the record of Scottish letters. “A 
month or two previous to his decease he was removed 
to Grange House, near Edinburgh, where his friend 
Dugald Stewart enjoyed those visits which, fortunately 
for the world, led to the composition of that charming 
memoir of the principal which has been so often praised 
and so seldom equalled.” Dr. Robertson was a man of 
dignified and pure personal habits. His conduct as a 
Christian minister, as a member of society, as a re- 
lation, and as a friend was wholly without a stain. 
Lord Brougham, a relative of his, in his Lives of the 
Men of Letters of the Time of George TIT, says, “ His 
affections were warm; they were ever under control, 
and therefore equal and steady. His conversation was 
cheerful, and it was varied. Vast information, copious 
anecdote, perfect appositeness of illustration—narration 
or description wholly free from pedantry or stiffness, 
but as felicitous and as striking as might be expected 
from such a master—great liveliness, and often wit, and 
often humor, with a full disposition to enjoy the merri- 
ment of the hour, but in the most scrnpulous absence of 
everything like coarseness of any description — these 
formed the staples of his talk.” Most of the works of 
Dr. Robertson relate to that important period when the 
countries of Europe were beginning to form constitu- 
tions and act upon the political systems which were for 
centuries preserved. His style is elegant, clear, and 
vigorous, with occasional passages of great beauty. It 
seems to have completely surprised his contemporaries ; 
and Horace Walpole, in a letter to the author, expresses 
the feeling with his usual point and vivacity: “ But 
could I suspect. that a man I believe much younger, and 
whose dialect I scarce understood, and who came to me 
with all the diffidence and modesty of a very middling 
author, and who, I was told, had passed his life in a 
small living near Edinburgh—could I then suspect that 
he had not only written what all the world now allows 
to be the best modern history, but that he had written 
it in the purest English, and with as much seeming 
knowledge of men aud courts as if he had passed all his 
life in important embassies?” Gibbon also has borne 
ample testimony to his style. In his Memoirs (ch. v), 
he says: ‘The perfect composition, the nervous lan- 
guage, the well-turned periods, of Dr. Robertson in- 
flamed me to the ambitious hope that I might one day 
tread in his footsteps; the calm philosophy, the care- 
less, inimitable beauties, of his friend and rival Hume 
often forced me to close the volume with a mixed sen- 
sation of delight and despair.” Robertson is more uni- 
form and measured than Hume. He has few salient 
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points, and no careless beauties. Of grandeur or dig- 
nity there is no deficiency; and when the subject awak- 
ens a train of lofty or philosophical ideas, the manner 
of the historian is in fine accordance with his matter. 
When he sums up the character of a sovereign, or traces 
the progress of society and the influence of laws and 
government, we recognise the mind and language of a 
master of historical composition. ‘There have been, 
however, various criticisms as to his accuracy in details 
of fact—the research and import of his histories. We 
quote from a single critic: “In plain terms, Dr. Robert- 
son appears to have studied grace and dignity more 
than usefulness. He has chosen those features of every 
figure which he could best paint, rather than those 
which were most worthy of the pencil. The charms of 
Robertson’s style, and the full flow of his narration, 
which is always sufficiently minute for ordinary read- 
ers, will render his works immortal in the hands of the 
‘bulk of mankind. But the scientific reader requires 
something more than periods which fill his ear, and 
general statements which gratify by amusing; he even 
requires more than a general text-book—a happy ar- 
rangement of intrioate subjects, which may enable him 
to pursue them in their details. When we repair to the 
‘works of Robertson for the purpose of finding facts, we 
are instantly carried away by the stream of his narra- 
tive, and forget the purpose of our errand to the foun- 
tain.- As soon as we can stop ourselves, we discover 
that our search has been vain, and that we must apply 
to those sources from which he drew and culled his sup- 
plies” (Dr. Thomas Brown, in the Edinb, Rev. April, 
1803, p. 240, 241). See Brougham, Lives of Men of 
Letters, ete. (ed. 1855), p. 206, 280-283 ; Dugald Stew- 
art, Account of the Life and Writings of Robertson 
(1801 and 1802); Cockburn, Memorials of his Time; 
Suard, Notice sur la Vie et les Ecrits de Dr. Robertson; 
‘Memoirs of Adam Smith, W. Robertson, and Thomas 
Reid (1811); Chambers, Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scots- 
men; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors ; 
Mackintosh, Journal, July 13 and 16, 1811; id. Life, 
vol. i, ch. ii; vol. v; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. ; Macaulay, 
‘Life of Johnson, in the Encyc. Britan. (8th ed.); Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages; Lardner’s Cyclop. i, 278, 
280; Gentleman’s Mag. 1836, ii, 19; 1846, i, 227, n.; 
1847, ii, 3, 4, n.; Maitland, Dark Ages, p. 10, 13, 25, 52; 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xiii, n.; ch. xxxi, xlix, 
lviii, Ixi; also Miscell. Works (ed. 1837), p. 373; Green, 
Diary of a Lover of Literature (1810, 4to), p. 18, 19; 
Alison, Blackwood’s Mag. Dec. 1844; Smyth, Lectures 
on Modern History, lect. i-iv, vii-ix, xi; Humboldt, 
Researches in America, ii, 248; Southey, Hist. of Bra- 
zil, i, 689; For. Quar. Rev. No. xvii, p. 108-110; Irving, 
Life and Voyages of Columbus (ed. 1850), iti, 364, 419; 
Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, vol. i. pref. vi, p. 37, 103, 
320, 333, 335, 348, 365, 376 ; ii, 64, 95, 112, 203, 204, 222 ; 
ili, 304, n., 379; id. Conquest of Peru, vol. i, pref. xii, p. 
‘47, 338, 423; id. Ferdinand and Isabella, iii, 409; Lond. 
Quar. Rev. Dec. 1843, p. 187, 188; Sept. 1847, p. 317, 
318; xii, 369, 370; Ixxvi, 91-97; Lond. Atheneum, 
1843, p. 973, 1005; English Cyclop. $. v.; North Amer. 
Rev, Oct. 1847, p. 370, 371; 1xi, 405-410; Ixxxvi, 347; 
Walpole, Letter to the Countess of Ossory, Nov. 23, 1791 ; 
id. Letters (ed. 1861), ix, 361; Schlegel, Lectures on the 
Hist, of Literature (Engl. transl.), lect. xiv; Schloss- 
er, /list. of the 18th Century, p. 664, 917, supra; Shaw, 
Outlines of English Literature, ch. xv; Edinb. Rev. ii, 
245; lvi, 220; Meuselius, Bibliotheca Historica ; Beau- 
ties of Dr. Robertson (N. Y. 1810, 8vo); De Chastellux, 
Essays (Lond. 1790, 2 vols, 8vo); Illustrious Biog. (Ed- 
inb. 1808, 12mo); Croker, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
vears 1756, 1767, 1768, 1772-74, 1777-79, 1781, 1784; 
Disraeli, Miscell. of Literature (ed. 1855), p. 466. (J. L.S.) 

Robes, a term denoting, in general, the ecclesiasti- 
cal garments worn by the clergy when performing the 
offices of the Church. More strictly it applies to the 
black gown and the dress worn by a bishop. In early 
times this badge was ṣo essential that writers often use 
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the robe to denote both the person and the office of the 
bishop. It was at first worn by all bishops, but after- 
wards became the distinctive badge ofarchbishops, metro- 
politans, and patriarchs. Tradition narrates that Mark 
the evangelist, as bishop of Alexandria, first assumed 
the robe and left it fur his followers. Nothing is known 
of the form and quality of the robe in the first centuries, 
save that it was a seamless garment made of white lin- 
en, and hung loosely from the shoulders. It was made 
afterwards of woollen. Inthe 12th century it was made 
of white woollen, having a circular gathering on the 
shoulders and two scarfs hanging over it behind and 
before. On the left side it was double, and single on 
the right. Previous to the &th century it had also tour 
purple crosses upon it, one before and behind, and one 
on either side. It was fastened by three golden pins. 
The robe itself was styled zoAvoraipioy. See Cole- 
man, Christ. Antig. p. 83. 


Robigus, in Roman mythology, was a deity who 
averted mildew from growing harvests, and was vene- 
rated by the rustic population. 


Robing-room, a room attached to a church for the 
keeping of the vestments and sacred vessels, called also 
VESTRY (q. v.) 

Robins, Sanderson, an English clergyman, was 
rector of St. James’s Church, Dover, afterwards vicar of 
St. Peter’s, in the isle of Thanet, and rural dean. He 
died in 1862. His principal works are, The Church 
Schoolmaster (Lond. 1850, 12mo) : — Argument for the 
Royal Supremacy (ibid. 1851, 8v0) :— Evidence of Script- 
ure against the Claims of the Romish Church (ibid. 
1853, 1854, 8vo):—The Whole Evidence against the De- 
vices of the Romish Church (ibid. 1858, 8vo):—A De- 
Jence of the Faith (ibid. 1861, 8v0). See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8S. v. 


Robinson, Benjamin, a learned Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Derby, England, in 1666. He be- 
came pastor at Findern. Derbyshire, in 1688, from which 
place he removed to Hungerford, Berkshire. He was 
settled at Little St. Helen’s, London, in 1700, and died 
in 1724. He wrote, A Review of the Causes of Liturgies, 
etc. (Lond. 1710, 8vo) :—Letter to Thomas Bennet in De- 
fence of the Review (ibid. 1710, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Auth, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 
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Robinson, Charles G., a minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, was born in Newville, N. Y., in 
1822, and when nineteen years of age was converted. 
Although early impressed that it was his duty to preach, 
he endeavored by diligent attention to other duties to 
pacify his conscience. At length he yielded, and was 
received on trial in the Oneida Conference in 1852. He 
was ordained deacon in 1854, and elder in 1856; but the 
condition of his health forbade active service, and, tak- 
ing a supernumerary relation, he went in October, 1856, 
to Mansfield, O., where his parents resided, and failing 
rapidly, died on the 24th of the same month. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1857, p. 293. 


Robinson, David, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Croppuck Township, Washington Co., Pa., about 
the vear 1808. He graduated at Washington College, 
studied theology in the Western Seminary, Allegheny 
City, was licensed by Washington Presbytery in 1841, 
and ordained and installed as pastor of Mill Creek 
Church, Hookstown, April 19, 1842. This relation ex- 
isted until 1854, when it was dissolved, and in 1856 he 
joined New Lisbon Presbytery and was installed pastor 
of Madison Church, at Calcutta, O., where he remained 
until 1858, when he returned to Hookstown, Pa., where 
he died, March 17, 1861. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. id 
manac, 1862, p. 117. (J. L. S.) 


Robinson, Edward, D.D., LL.D., the most Ger- 
man among English-speaking scholars, whose classical 
and invaluable work on Palestine has made his name 
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as well known in Germany and England as in his na- 
tive land, was of Puritan descent, and inherited the pie- 
ty. energy, love of liberty, and high moral principle of 
the settlers of New England. He was the son of a 
Congregational minister, was born at Southington, Conn., 
April 10, 1794, and trom 1812 to 1816 attended Hamilton 
College at Clinton, N. Y., where he distinguished him- 
self chiefly in mathematics and the ancient languages, 
and was at the head of his class. In the fall of 1817, 
after studying law fur some time at Hudson, N. Y., he 
was called to a tutorship at Hamilton College and 
accepted. A vear later he married Eliza Kirkland, 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Kirkland, known as mis- 
sionary to the Oneidas. Though somewhat older than 
her husband, she was a woman of uncommon intellect 
ani cultivation, and very attractive in appearance, She 
died, however, within a year after her marriage. Mr. 
Robinson remained at Clinton until 1821, when he went 
to Andover, Mass., to publish an edition of eleven books 
of the Jiiad, with notes and a Latin introduction, which 
appeared in 1822, ‘This stay at Andover, however, des- 
tined him to the service of theology and the Church. 
He entered into intimate relations with Prof. Moses 
Stuart, the patriarch of Biblical scholarship in America, 
and became assistant professor of the Hebrew language 
and literature at the Andover Theological Seminary 
(1823-26). He assisted Prof. Stuart in preparing the sec- 
ond edition of his Hebrew Grammar (which was found- 
ed on that of Gesenius), and in the translation of Winer’s 
Grammar of the New Testament Greek (1825). At the 
same time he prepared alone a translation of Wahl’s 
Claris Philologica Novi Testamenti (Andover, 1825), 
which, in later editions, grew to be a much more im- 
portant, independent work. These labors determined 
his future career, as well as the whole character of mod- 
em exegetical theology in America, of which Stuart 
and Robinson must be considered the founders and rep- 
resentatives. Stuart was brilliant and enthusiastic; 
Robinson, calm, sober, and critical; the former fresher 
and more animating, the latter more thorough and 
scholarly. The school of exegesis originated by them 
consists in an independent elaborating of the results of 
modern German investigation on the basis of Anglo- 
American orthodoxy and practical piety. By this proc- 
ess many excrescences and extravagances of German 
research were done away with, but at the same time 
the vld Puritan severity was largely modified. Since 
then it has become a necessity for every American the- 
olugian who would keep up ‘with the times to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the German lan- 
guage and literature: and this necessity will long con- 
tinue to exist, even after most of the classical works of 
German theology have been made accessible to the An- 
glo-American literary wofld by translations. 

In the year 1826, Robinson, then thirty-two years of 
age, undertook a voyage to Europe in order there to 
complete his theological education at the fountain- 
heads of German learning and research. He spent his 
time chiefly at the universities of Göttingen, Halle, and 
Berlin, and became, in point of persevering industry, a 
German among Germans. He was particularly inti- 
mate with Gesenius, Tholuck, and Rédiger in Halle, 
and with Neander and Ritter in Berlin. To the cele- 
brated Berlin geographer, who elevated geography to 
the dignity of a science, constituting it the indispensa- 
ble companion of ethnography and history, and who 
united with depth of learning sincere piety and a child- 
like faith, he was allied during his whole life by the 
closest bonds of esteem and affection, which were fully 
reciprocated by Ritter. He considered Ritter, as he as- 
sured the writer of this article on presenting, in 1844, 
aletter of introduction from him, the greatest man of 
bis time. In 1828 he was married in Halle to The- 
rese Albertine Luise, youngest daughter of L. A. von 
Jacob, professor of philosophy and. political science at 
the University of Halle, a highly gifted lady of thor- 
ough culture, who has acquired, under the nom de plume 
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of Talvj, a well-merited reputation as a writer, and who, 
with German love and fidelity, was a true helpmeet to 
her American husband, in his literary labors, until he 
died. 

After his return to America in 1830, Robinson was 
appointed professor extraordinary of Biblical literature 
and librarian at the Theological Seminary in Andover. 
Soon after, in 1831, he founded and edited a learned 
theological quarterly, the Biblical Repository, which 
subsequently (in 1851) was united with the Bibliothe- 
ca Sacra, founded in 1844, and edited by himself 
in conjunction with the Andover professors Edwards 
and Park, and as such still exists. This flourishing pe- 
riodical contained in its first volumes, besides valuable 
independent articles, particularly by Robinson and Stu- 
art, many. translations and reviews of German works, 
and was thus a means of transferring the best results 
of foreign biblical and theological research to American 
soil, In the year 1832 Robinson published an improved 
and enlarged edition of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
which proved very successful. A year later he issued 
a smaller Dictionary of the Bible, for popular use, of 
which thousands of copies were spread abroad through 
the American Tract Society. At the same time he 
published in Halle a translation, by himself, of Butt- 
mann’s Greek Grammar, which has since then repeated- 
ly reappeared in new and improved editions, and was, 
and’ is still, largely used as a text-book in American 
colleges. 

These severe labors, in connection with his daily du- 
ties as instructor, undermined his health, and forced him, 
in 1833, to resign his position. He removed to Boston, 
and there devoted himself to his studies, In 1834 he 
published a revised edition of Newcome’s Greek Har- 
mony of the Gospels, which was far superior to the ear- 
lier editions, and a valuable contribution to the literature 
on Gospel harmony. It was based on Knapps text of 
the New Test., and did not possess the advantages of 
the later researches of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, 
and Tregelles in the field of textual criticism, At the 
same time Robinson completed an English transla- 
tion of Gesenius’s Hebrew - Latin Lexicon, which first 
appeared in 1836, met a great want, and contributed 
much to the advancement of the study of Hebrew in 
America. The second and later editions were enriched 
by many additions from the Thesaurus of Gesenius. 
The most important fruit, however, of this season of 
leisure in Boston was the preparation of an indepen- 
dent Greek and English Lexicon of the New Test., which 
at once took the place of the author’s translation of 
Wahl’s Clavis. He made frequent use of his predeces- 
sors—Bruder, Schleussner, Wahl, Bretschneider, and all 
exegetic sources of importance; and, in the, later edi- 
tions particularly, of the commentaries of De Wette 
and Meyer, which he preferred on account of their 
great philological advantages and concise brevity, 
without, however, allowing them to disturb his Amer- 
ican orthodoxy in any important point. This’ ex- 
tremely valuable and sterling work first appeared in 
1836, and was at once welcomed as the best English 
lexicon of the New Test., and reprinted in three differ- 
ent editions in England. A new edition, greatly im- 
proved and, in part, entirely altered, appeared in 1850, 
and made it the first work of its kind to the present time. 
It is likewise an almost complete concordance, and en- 
ables the student to nearly dispense with Bruder. ‘This 
work is a monument of labor and industry. Its motto 
is, “ Dies diem docet,” and “ Nulla dies sine linea.” ‘The 
exegetical point of view of the author belongs to the 
historico-grammatical school founded by Winer, so far 
as it agrees with a stricter conception of inspiration and 
a decidedly Protestant-orthodox acceptation of all im- 
portant doctrines. He kept equally aloof from ration- 
alism and from mysticism, and was a progressive super- 
naturalist. 

In the year 1837, Prof. Robinson received a call as 
professor of Biblical literature to the Union Theological 
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Seminary of New York, a Presbyterian institution re- 
cently founded, which since then, and chiefiy through 
Prof. Robinson, has risen to the first rank of theological 
seminaries in America, and stands side by side with An- 
dover and Princeton; and which, by his efforts, was en- 
riched, at an early day, by the Van Ess library and other 
literary treasures. He accepted the call on condition 
of his being permitted to devote some years (at his own 
expense) to the investigation of the Holy Land on the 
spot itself before entering upon his duties. On July 17, 
1837, he sailed for Europe with his family, left the latter 
_ in Germany, and travelled by way of Athens and Egypt 

to Palestine. In conjunction with the Rev. Eli Smith, 
a highly esteemed missionary of the American Board, 
who was an accomplished Arabic scholar, he explored, 
with the acute judgment of a critical scholar and the 
devout heart of a believer in the Bible, all the impor- 
tant places of the Holy Land. In October, 1838, he re- 
turned to Berlin, after having been detained at Vienna 
by a severe illness, contracted during his travels, which 
nearly proved fatal. The two following years, spent in 
the metropolis of German science in the preparation of 
his Biblical Researches in Palestine, were among the hap- 
piest of his life. This pioneer work, which since then 
has been consulted and quoted on all questions of Bibli- 
cal geography and topography by all the scholars of 
America, England, and Germany, appeared simultane- 
ously in America and England in the original, and in 
Germany in a translation revised by Mrs. Robinson, in 
1841, and secured the immortality of the author’s name, 
placing him, in Biblical geography, in the same rank 
with Bochart, Reland, Ritter, Raumer, and Burckhardt; 
as in Biblical philology he stands side by side with 
Wahl, Gesenius, and Winer. The Biblical Researches 
are based throughout on personal inspection and inves- 
tigation by the aid of the telescope, compass, and meas- 
uring-tape; on keen observation, strict regard to truth, 
and sound and wholly independent judgment, which 
allowed itself to be dazzled by no medieval traditions 
or venerable monkish legends, but was guided by the 
principle, “ Prima historiz lex est, ne quid falsi dicere 
audeat, ne quid veri non audeat.” Though necessarily 
dry in many details, his simple and massive style rises 
at times to true eloquence. ‘The work was immediate- 
ly received with great favor in Germany, England, and 
America, and still continues to be quoted as the first au- 
thority in its department. We give as examples three 
criticisms upon it. 

Ritter says of it (Die Erdkunde von Asien, viii, div. ii, 73): 

“The union of the acutest observation of ropoerabat 
and local conditions, like that of Burckhardt, with much 
ee pluey, particularly the erudite study of the 

ible, and of philological and historical criticism as well 
as that of the language of the country by the author's trav- 
elling companion, the Rev. Eli Smith (whom a residence 
of many years in Syria as a missionary had made practi- 
cally at home there), distinguish this work, which is car- 
ried through in the most conscientious manner and with 

reat vigor of body and of mind, from all former ones of 
its kind, whereby the scientific treatment of the subject 
has only now gained firm ground upon which the fature 
will be able to build up with more success than the past. 
The competent Olshausen remarks that no previous work 
has brought to light a richer fund of new and fmportant 
researches on Palestine. The admirable principles of in- 
vestigation developed and acted ap to therein will remain 
a guiding-star for all future travellers who would under- 
take to contribute to the investigation of Biblical antiquity 
in the Holy Land itself, wherefore the work marks a new 
æra in Biblical geography.” 

The committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, in 
its publication Our Work in Palestine (Lond. 1873), p. 7, 
expresses itself as follows: 

“ The first real impulse, because the first successful im- 
pues towards scientific examination of the Holy Land, is 

ne to the American traveller Dr. Robinson. He it was 
who first conceived the idea of making a work on Biblical 
geography to be based not on the accounts of others, but 
on his own observations and discoveries. He fitted him- 
self for his ambitions undertaking by the special studies 
of fifteen years, mastering the whole literature of the sub- 


ject, and, above all, clearing the way for his own research- 
es by noticing the deficiencies and weak points of his pred- 
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ecessors.... We shall not go into the question here of 
his theories and his reconstruction ofthe old city, on which 
he has had both followers and opponents. Let it, how- 
ever, be distinctly remembered that Dr. Robinson is the 
first of scientific travellers. His travels took him over a 
very large extent of ground, covering a large part of the 
whole country from Sinai north; and his books are still, 
after thirty years, the most valuable works which we pos- 
sess on the geography of Palestine.” 


Dean Stanley (Addresses and Sermons delivered in the 
United States, October, 1878, p. 26) says: 


“Dr. Robinson, I believe it is not too much to say, was 
the first person who ever saw Palestine with his eyes open 
as to what he ought to see. Hundreds and thousands of 
travellers had visited Palestine Score pilgrime, seekers 
after pleasure, even scientific travellers—but there was no 
person before his time who had come to visit that sacred 
country with all the appllances ready beforehand which 
were necessary to enable him to understand what he saw ; 
and he.also was the first person who came there with an 
eye capable of observing, and a hand capable of recording, 
all that with these appliances he brought before his vision.” 


The Royal Geographical Society of London awarded to 
the author, in 1842, their Patron’s Gold Medal; in the 
same year the University of Halle conferred upon him 
the degree of D.D.; and Yale College, in 1844, that of 
LL.D. 

On his return to America, in 1840, Dr. Robinson de- 
voted himself to his labors in the Union Theological 
Seminary, at the same time not neglecting his literary 
work. He wrote numerous articles and essays, revised 
his former works for new editions, and in 1845 published 
a new and independent Greek Harmony of the Gospels, 
with notes of his own, which, with other important 
changes, made it far superior to any former work of the 
kind and won it general acknowledgment. This was 
followed in 1846 by an English Harmony, with the notes 
adapted for popular use. 

In 1851 Dr. Robinson made a second visit to Germany 
and Palestine, in which be included Damascus. The 
valuable results of his new investigations were laid down 
in an improved and enlarged edition of his Biblical Re- 
searches, in 1856, which was at the same time published 
in Germany with a translation of the additional matter 
by Mrs. Robinson. Nevertheless, this invaluable work 
was, in the eyes of Dr. Robinson, merely a preparation 
fur a complete physical, historical, and topographical 
geography of the Holy Land, which he considered the 
chief labor of his life. Unfortunately, he was not per- 
mitted to finish it; only the first part, the Physical Ge- 
ography of Palestine, was fully prepared in manuscript, 


‘| and his faithful helpmeet translated it into German after 


his death, and published it in both languages in 1865. 
Repeated attacks of illness undermined his constitution, 
and an incurable disease of the eyes obliged him, in the 
year 1861, to lay down his pen. In May, 1862, he set 
out on his fifth and last voyage to Europe, in order to 
consult the celebrated oculist Dr. von Griife, in Berlin, 
who, however, could promise him no permanent cure. 
Nevertheless, he greatly enjoyed the intercourse with 
his learned friends in Halle and Berlin, and refreshed 
his soul once more by a clouded view of the Swiss Alps. 
On his return in November of the same year, he re- 
sumed his usual duties at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, but was forced to cease with the Christinas va- 
cation. After a short illness, he died in the bosom of 
his family, Jan. 27, 1863, universally esteemed and la- 
mented, most so by his wife, son, and daughter, his col- 
leagues, and a large number of students in the seminary, 
the learned ornament and crown of which he had been 
for a quarter of a century. 

Dr. Robinson was a man of athletic form and imposing 
figure, though somewhat bent in later years; of strong, 
sound good sense; reserved and dry, though, when in the 
society of his learned brethren, often very entertaining 
and with a strong sense of humor. He was thorough 
and indefatigable in his investigations, somewhat scep- 
tical by nature, but bowing in reverence to God’s revela- 
tion; outwardly cold, but warm inwardly; of great kind- 
ness of heart and tender sympathy; a plain, serious, solid, 
thoroughly honorable character; and a pious, orthodox, 
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when attacked, he was a lover of peace, avoided theo- 
logical controversy, and adhered strictly to his task in 
life, which he accomplished faithfully. He is the most 
distinguished Biblical theologian whom America has 
brought forth, and one of the most distinguished of the 
19th century. His Harmony of the Gospels, his popular 
Inctionary of the Bible (published by the Amer. Tract 
Society), his Greek und English Lexicon of the New Test., 
his Hebrew and English Lexicon based on Gesenius, and, 
above all, his Biblical Researches in Palestine, belong to 
the most useful works of modern Protestant theology, 
and will long continue to exert their influence, under 
the blessing of God, particularly in America. 

Sources.—Next to the works quoted above in chron- 
ological order, particular reference is had to two excel- 
lent addresses by his two colleagues in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary—Profs. Henry B. Smith and Roswell 
D. Hitchcock—which appeared soon after his death un- 
der the title Zhe Life, Writings, and Character of Ed- 
tard Robinson, D.D., LL.D., read before the N. Y. His- 
torical Society, published by request of the Society (N. Y. 
1863). Dr. Hitchcock’s address gives, at the same time, 
a thoroughly trustworthy biographical sketch, partly 
founded on the communications of the family. See also 
the noble tribute which dean Stanley of Westminster paid 
to Dr. Robinson in an address before the students of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, Oct. 29, 1878, 
published in his Addresses and Sermons delivered dur- 
ing a Visit to the United States and Canuda (Lond. and 
N. Y. 1879, pp. 23-54). He holds him up as the noblest. 
specimen of ar American scholar. The original MS. of 
Robinson’s Biblicel Researches and a part of his library 
are in possession of the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. (P.S.) 

Robinson, George C., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Hartwick, near Cooperstown, N. Y., 
Aug. 9, 1833, and was educated first at the village acad- 
emy in Wellsboro, Pa.; next at Lima, N. Y.; and finally 
graduated with distinction at Yale College in 1856. He 
then studied at the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, till the spring of 1857, when he entered the New 
York East Conference and took charge of the First 
Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. He was transfer- 
red in 1859 to the Cincinnati Conference, and served the 
Union Chapel in Cincinnati; but his declining health 
induced his generous society to send him to Europe in 
1860. In Germany he studied thoroughly the latest 
results of theological inquiry and became master of the 
best learning of its evangelical teachers, enjoying the 
personal friendship and admiration of professors Tho- 
luck, Jacobi, etc. He extended his travels through 
France and Italy, and returned to the United States in 
June, 1862, with rich acquisitions of knowledge and im- 
proved health. But his frail constitution soon yielded 
again to our precarious climate, and, after a persistent 
cuntlict with pulmonary disease, he fell at last, greatly 
lamented, Sept. 21, 1863. Although so young, he had 
laid the broadest and deepest foundation for the future. 
To the Latin, Greek, German, French, and Italian lan- 
guages he had added a knowledge of the Hebrew, Syri- 
ac, and Chaldee. He was familiar even with much of 
the literature of these languages—especially of the Ger- 
man. Several erudite and critical articles on the pres- 
ent state of opinion and criticism in Germany respect- 
ing the Pentateuch were given by him in the periodi- 
cal journals, To great geniality of disposition he add- 
ed remarkable strength of intellect. Originality mark- 
ed the whole structure of his mind, and it amounted to 
genius, A brief conversation could not fail to convince 
the hearer that he was not only capable of original and 
precious thought on almost any subject susceptible of 
it, but that this power was spontaneous to his affluent 
mind. His preaching was characterized by it remark- 
ably; and thus presented a singular fascination, espe- 
cially to thoughtful hearers. His congregation at Union 
Chapel in Cincinnati established “The Robinson Mis- 
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See Record of the Yale Class of 
1856, p. 60 sq.; The (N. Y.) Methodist, Oct. 3, 1863. 


Robinson, George Marshall, a Baptist minia- 
ter, was born in Buckfield, Me., July 13,1821. He was 
a graduate of Waterville College in the class of 1850. 
He studied theology at Newton, and was ordained pas- 
tor of the Church in Sidney, Me., in the summer of 1853. 
On leaving Sidney in 1854, he preached in several 
churches, chiefly as a temporary supply, the state of his 
health not allowing him to take a regular pastorate. 
For several years before his death he gave up preach- 
ing entirely, and was engaged in business. He died at 
Livermore, Me., April 29, 1873. (J. C. S.) 


Robinson, Hastings, D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was born in 1793, graduated at Cambridge as six- 
teenth wrangler in 1815, and was fellow of St. John’s 
College from 1816 to 1827. He then took the college 
living of Great Warley, Essex. In 1821 he was ap- 
pointed assistant tutor of his college, in 1823 Whitehall 
preacher, and in 1836 select preacher before the univer- 
sity, honorary canon of Rochester, and rural dean. His 
death took place May 18,1866. He published Luripi- 
dis Electra, Gr. emendavit et Annotationibus (Lond. roy- 
al 8vo):—ITpdéece ray ’Arroorédwr, Acta Apostolorum 
(Cambridge, 1824, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8 v. 


Robinson, Hugh, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born in St. Mary’s parish, in the county of Anglesea. 
He was educated at Winchester School, was admitted a 
probationer fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1603, and 
perpetual fellow in 1605. He completed his master’s 
degree in 1611, and about three years after became 
chief master of Winchester School. He was after- 
wards archdeacon of Winchester, canon of Wells, and 
archdeacon of Gloucester. Having sided with the par- 
tv that was reducing the Church to the Presbyterian 
form, he lost the advantages of his canonry and arch- 
deaconry, but obtained the rectory of Hinton, near Win- 
chester. He died March 30, 1655, and was buried in 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London. He wrote for the use 
of Winchester School, Preces; Grammaticalis que- 
dam; Antique Historie Synopsis (Oxford, 1816, 8vo), 
printed together: — Schole Wintoniensis Phrases La- 
tine (Lond. 1654 and 1664) Annales Mundi Univer- 
sales, etc. (ibid. 1677, fol.). 

Robinson, Isaac, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Hudson, N. H., in August, 1779. Hav- 
ing studied under his own minister, he commenced a 
course of classical and theological study with Rev. Reed 
Paige, of Hancock. He received a call to become pas- 
tor of the Church in Stoddard, Aug. 30, 1802, and, hav- 
ing accepted it, was ordained Jan. 5, 1803. Here he 
remained until the close of his ministry and life. Mr. 
Robinson continued to labor with vigor until with- 
in a few weeks of his death, which occurred July 9, 
1854. He published, about 1809, a pamphlet in oppo- 
sition to Universalism, a sermon on the Supreme Divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ, and others. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer, Pulpit, ii, 463. 

Robinson, John (1), pastor of the “ Pilgrim Fa- 
thers” of New England, was born in 1575. The Inde- 
pendents, as they were called, had their origin in a pro- 
test, not against popish intolerance and persecution, but 
against Protestant usurpation and bigotry connected 
with a persecution equal in atrocity to the darkest pe- 
riod of papal domination; not in the dark ages, but in 
the bright and golden age of Henry VIII and good 
queen Bess. While renouncing the supremacy of the 
pope and his title to headship in the Church of Christ, 
the king assumed ecclesiastical supremacy, and the 
change was from priestcraft to kingcraft, both eternally 
incompatible with the teachings of Christ. A little 
band whose consciences no chains could bind, and whose 
judgments no sophisms could pervert, rose up and mild- 
ly, but firmly, protested against such infringement of 
the rights of conscience and private judgment, and. 
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rather than submit to the same, suffered imprisonment, 
torture, and death. An attempt was made in 1602 to 
seek refuge in Holland, but the vile treachery on the 
part of the captain of the ship on which they were em- 
barked prevented. The next vear, Robinson, the pas- 
tor of the little flock, made another effort; but they 
were again thwarted by untoward providences. Final- 
ly, a company arrived at Leyden in 1608. The Church 
was enlarged by additions mostly from English exiles, 
and numbered more than three hundred. Robinson 
was greatly respected by the clergy of Leyden, and also 
by the professors in the university. He gave proof not 
only of his piety, but of his scholarship. The Church 
was not allowed to rest in quiet in this asylum of con- 
science, but was pursued by the prelatic rage of the 
bigoted Laud. Holland was not allowed by Providence 
to be their rest, and they turned their thoughts across 
the ocean to the New World, where they might enjoy 
freedom to worship God in a heathen land. An appeal 
was made to king James as to whether they would be 
granted liberty of conscience in America. They made 
a full statement of their religious principles, keeping 
nothing back. The king promised to connive as to 
their religious principles and practices, but could not 
grant them toleration under the great seal. 

In the beginning of the year 1620 thev kept a day 
of solemn fasting and prayer; Robinson delivered a dis- 
course from 1 Sam. xxiii,3-4. It was decided that part 
of the Church should emigrate and prepare the wavy, 
and the remainder follow when their pastor could go 
with them; but many could not get ready, and had to 
remain. Mr. Brewster, a ruling elder, was appointed to 
go as a leader. They were constituted as much an ab- 
solute Church as the portion that remained. In July 
they held another season of prayer, and the pastor 
preached from Ezra viii, 21. On June 21 they left 
Leyden to embark at Delftshaven, atid went on board 
ship the day after they arrived. All having assembled 
on deck, their beloved founder knelt and poured out 
his soul to God in prayer for the divine protection. 
They believed thoronghly not only in a general, but a 
special, providence, extending to the minutest events, 
The proceeds of their estates were put into a common 
stock, and, with the assistance of the merchants to whom 
they mortgaged their labor and trade for seven years, two 
vessels were provided—the Speedwell, of sixty tons, and 
the Mayflower, of one hundred and eighty tons. ‘They 
expended seven thousand pounds in provisions and stores. 
The ships, carrying one hundred and twenty passen- 
gers, sailed from Southampton on Aug. 5, 1620. The 
Speedwell, proving leaky, had to put into port at Dart- 
mouth for repairs. On Aug. 21 they put to sea again, 
and by still another providential interference, both ships 
proving unseaworthy, they were obliged to put back to 
Plymouth. About twenty left the Speedwell, and, tak- 
ing with them their provisions, went on shore; the re- 
mainder, one hundred and one in number, went on board 
the Mayflower, and the shores of England were lost sight 
of forever. The company had entered into a solemn 
covenant to be faithful to God and each other. But lit- 
tle remarkable occurred during the voyage. There was 
one death, and one birth—a son of Stephen Hopkins, 
who was named Oceanus. On Nov. 9 they caught sight 
of the sandy cliffs of Cape Cod, and the next day enter- 
ed the harbor. Before going ashore, they founded a 
democratic government, and elected John Carver to 
serve one year as governor of the colony. They named 
the place Plymouth. ‘The first religious service held 
on land was on Dec. 31. Robinson had charged them 
.to “follow him only so far as he followed Christ.” ‘They 
were faithful to the charge—a noble band of God-fear- 
ing and God-loving men; and they left unchanged to 
posterity 

“What here they found-- 
Freedom to worship God.” 
The only book of Robinson’s writing was entitled Jus- 
tification of Separation from the Church of England, 
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published in 1851. He died March 11, 1625. See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v.; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
il. (W. P.S.) 

Robinson, John (2), bishop of London, was born 
at Cleasby, Yorkshire, in 1650, and was educated at Ori- 
el College, Oxford. He was chaplain to the English 
ambassador to Sweden in 1683, and subsequently am- 
bassador there himself. He returned to England in 
1708, in 1710 became bishop of Bristol, and in 1714 was 
transferred to London. He was minister plenipotenti- 
ary at the Treaty of Utrecht, and one of the commis- 
sioners for finishing St. Pauls Cathedral. He died in 
1723. He published, An Account of Sweden (3d ed. 1717, 
8vo):— Sermon on Benefits, etc., of Christs Kingdom 
(Lond. 1714, 8vo), and others. See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Auth. s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 
S. V. 


Robinson, John (3), D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Mecklenburg County, N. C., Jan. 8, 1768, 
His college course was pursued at Winnsborough, S. C. 
He studied under the care of the Orange Presbytery, 
was licensed to preach April 4, 1793, and was by the 
presbytery directed to visit Dupin County, where he re- 
mained seven years. In 1800 he became minister of 
the Church in Fayetteville, but removed in 1801 to Pop- 
lar Tent. In 1806 he was induced to return to Fayette- 
ville, where he resumed pastoral labors and his classical 
school. In December, 1818, he returned to Poplar Tent, 
where he passed the rest of his life, dying Dec. 14, 1843. 
Dr. Robinson was a man of consistent and elevated pi- 
ety, large benevolence, firmness of purpose, courage, and 
punctuality. He published a Eulogy on Washington. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 113. 


Robinson, John (4), D.D., an English clergyman, 
was graduated at Christ College, Cambridge, and was 
minister of Ravenstondale, Westmoreland, and master of 
the free grammar-school there. He published, a Theo- 
logical, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical Dictionary (Lona. 
1815, 8vo) :— The Proper Names of the Bible (ibid. 1804, 
12mo) :—besides a number of works for schools. See Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 

Robinson, John (5), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in County Wicklow, Ireland, 
Aug. 14,1801. He was converted in his fourteenth year, 
and came to the United States in 1818, uniting soon after 
with the Church in Fishkill, N. Y. In 1823 he moved 
with his parents to South Sodus, Wayne Co., where he la- 
bored, with a great revival asaresult. After working un- 
der the presiding elder for two years, he was in 1832 re- 
ceived on trial as an ordained deacon in the Genesee 
Conference. In this and in the East Genesee Confer- 
ence he labored a short time previous to his death, in 
Starkey, Yates Co., Jan. 9, 1868. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1868, p. 155. 


Robinson, Jonathan N. a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Suffolk County, Long 
Island, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1816. He joined the Church 
April 10, 1838, was licensed to preach March 14, 1840, 
and after a course of preparatory study was received on 
trial in the New York Conference, June 16, 1844. He 
went to his last charge in 1853, was attacked with hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, which became so aggravated that 
he died, Nov. 6, 1858. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1859, p. 153. 


Robinson, Moses, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Burlington, Vt., April 26, 1815. His parents 
were poor, and he was dependent upon his own exer- 
tions to gain an education. He graduated at Middle- 
bury College in 1839, studied theology in Union Semi- 
nary, New York city, was licensed by New York Third 
Presbytery in 1842, and was ordained bv Salem Presby- 
tery in 1843 as pastor of the church at Washington, Ind. 
He labored subsequently at Wadsworth, O., then at 
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Enosburg, Vt., and for the last ten years of his life at | for the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ,in a Pastoral | 


Steamboat Rock, Ia. He died Aug. 31, 1865. See Wil- 
son. Presb, Hist, Almanac, 1866, p. 223. (J. L. S.) 


Robinson, Ralph, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Scotland, Windham Co., Conn., March 12, 1780. 
Hisfatherand family removed to Dorset, Vt., where Ralph 
spent the earlier part of his life at agriculture. He pur- 
sued his preparatory studies under the care of Rev. Will- 
iam Jackson, of Dorset, paying his board and tuition by 
hislabor; graduated at Middlebury College in 1808; stud- 
ied theology with Rey. Holland Weeks, of Pittsford; was 
licensed to preach by the Rutland Association in 1809, 
and fur about a year acted as home missionary, preach- 
ing in Malone, N. Y., and in two or three towns in Ver- 
mont. In 1810 he was ordained and installed as pastor 
of two churches, viz. the Congregational Church in 
Granville, Vt., and the First Congregational Church in 
Hartford, N. Y. In 1822 he was settled as pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Marshal, Oneida Co.; in 1828 
of the Church in New Haven; in 1830 of the Church in 
Pulaski, where he remained sixteen years; in 1846 he 
returned to the New Haven Church and remained seven 
years; in 1854 he went to the Church ‘in East Mexico, 
and in 1858 to the Presbyterian Church in Constantia. 
Thus we have fifty years of uninterrupted ministerial 
labor—a life itself, which, from its nature, must have 
made a mark for eternity on hundreds of souls. He 
died May 14, 1863. Mr. Robinson was an intelligent 
and earnest preacher and defender of the New England 
or Edwardian theology, a pioneer in temperance and 
anti-slavery reform, and an earnest promoter of all the 
benevolent. causes of the Church. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1864, p. 317; also The Congregational 
Quarterly, Boston, July, 1863; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 
(J. L. S.) 


Robinson, Richard, archbishop of Armagh and 
lord Rokeby, was born in the North Riding of York- 
shire, England, in 1709. He was educated at West- 
minster School and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
took his master’s degree in 1733. Dr. Blackburn, arch- 
bishop of York, appointed him his chaplain, and collated 
him tirst to Elton, Yorkshire, and next to prebend of 
Grindal, Cathedral of York. In 1751 he went to Ire- 
land, and was promoted to the bishopric of Killala in 
the same vear. In 1759 he was translated to the united 
sees of Leighlin and Ferns, and in 1761 to Kildare. In 
1765 he was advanced to the primacy of Armagh, and 
made lord-almoner and vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. He was created baron Rokeby of Ar- 
magh in February, 1777, and in 1783 he was appointed 
prelate to the Order of St. Patrick. He succeeded to 
the title of baronet upon the death of Sir William, his 
brother, in 1785. Bishop Robinson died at Clifton, near 
Bristol, in October, 1794. He was very watchful over 
the legal rights of the Church in Ireland. The acts of the 
lith and 12th of the then reigning sovereign, securing to 
bishops and ecclesiastical persons repayment for expen- 
ditures in purchasing and building glebes and houses, 
originated with him. 

Robinson, Robert, a distinguished minister of 
the Baptist denomination in England, was born at Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk, Jan. 8, 1735. In 1749 he was apprenticed 
to a hair-dresser in London. Becoming a hopeful Chris- 
tian under the preaching of Whitefield, his master re- 
leased him from his indentures, and he returned to his 
hative county and began to preach as a Calvinistic 
Methodist. He soon joined the Baptists, and in 1759 
became pastor of the Baptist Church in Cambridge, 
where he was very popular with all classes of people. 
Enjoying peculiar facilities for study at Cambridge, he 
improved every opportunity to add to his store of knowl- 
edge. He was a fine linguist, and easily learned both 
the ancient and modern languages, Between the years 
1770 and 1782 he prepared and published a translation 
of Saurin’s Sermons. He also published in 1776 A Plea 


Letter Addressed to a Congregation of Protestant Dis- 
senters at Cambridge. It is said that this “ Plea excited 
the most singular attention, and the highest dignitaries 
of the Church of England pronounced that it was the 
best defence of the divinity of Christ that had ever 
been published. He was invited to become a clergy- 
man of the Establishment, to which, however, he re- 
fused to listen.” Robinson was the author of several 
other works which, in their day, enjoved a good degree 
of popularity. Among them was a translation of the 
celebrated essay of Claude, Or the Composition of a Ser- 
mon, and an elaborate work on which he spent years of 
labor— History of Baptism. Close and long-continued 
application to study at length produced its effect on 
his constitution, and he died June 8, 1790. Although 
he was thought at one time to lean somewhat towards 
Socinianism, he never lost the affection and confidence 
of his Church in Cambridge. See Dyer, Robinson's 
Life and Writings (Lond. 1796, 4to); Flower, Robin- 
son’s Miscellaneous Works, ete.; also the Annual Re- 
view, 1805, p. 464; Eclectic Review, September, 1861; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Dar- 
ling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. (J. C. S.) 


Robinson, Thomas (1), an English clergyman, was 
born at Wakefield, in the county of York, Aug. 29, 1749. 
He was educated at the grammar-school of his native 
place, the governors of which, when it was determined 
to send him to the university, unanimously agreed tu 
allow him a double exhibition (pension). He was ad- 
mitted a sizar into Trinity College, Cambridge, in Octo- 
ber, 1768. In 1772 he was elected fellow of the college, 
and soon after presented to the curacies of Witcham and 
Witchford. About two years afterwards he accepted 
the curacy of St. Martin’s in Leicester, was chosen after- 
noon lecturer of All-Saints’, and in 1774 chaplain to the 
Infirmary. In 1778 he was appointed weekly lecturer 
of St. Mary’s, Leicester, and in the same year was pre- 
sented to the living of this church. Mr. Robinson died 
of apoplexy, March 24, 1813, after preaching thirty- 
nine years in Leicester. Among his works are, Script- 
ure Characters (Lond. 1789, 12mo; last ed. 1860, 8vo): 
—The Christian System Unfolded (ibid. 1805, 3 vols. 
8vo; last ed. 1848, 8vo):—Prophecies of the Messiah 
(ibid. 1812-25, 8vo0) :—besides 4 ddresses, etc. See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s$. v. 


Robinson, Thomas (2), an English clergyman, 
was born about the middle of the last century, and be- 
came rector of Ruan Minor and vicar of St. Hilary, 
Cornwall. He died in 1814. He was the author of, 
A Few Plain Reasons for the Belief of a Christian 
(1800, 8vo) :— Inquiry into the Nature, Necessity, and 
Evidences of Revealed Religion (1803, 8vo). 


Robinson, William (1), a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near Carlisle, England, in the beginning of the 
18th century. Having plunged into the dissipations of 
London, he was ashamed to return to his father, and re- 
solved to seek his fortune in America. On his arrival, 
he began to teach school in Hopewell, N. J., living the 
life of a correct and sober man. Soon after his conver- 
sion, he determined to enter the ministry, and pursued 
his studies at the Log College. He was received under 
the care of the New Brunswick Presbytery on April 1, 
1740, and was licensed to preach May 27 following. On 
Aug. 14, 1741, he was ordained in New Brunswick sine 
titulo. Until 1746 he labored as missionary in Virginia, 
and on March 19 was dismissed from the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick to that of New Castle, with a view of his 
becoming pastor of the congregation at St. George’s, 
Del. But in April following, before he had been in- 
stalled, his death occurred. There remains little doc- 
umentary testimony concerning him; but there is a 
uniform tradition that he was an eminently devout and 
benevolent man, and one of the most vigorous and ef- 
fective preachers of his day. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, iti, 92. 
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Robinson, William (2), a Congregational min- 
ister, and father of Dr. E. Robinson, was born at Leb- 
anon, Conn., Aug. 15, 1754. He was fitted for college in 
the school of Mr. ‘Tisdale in Lebanon, entered the soph- 
omore class in Yale College in 1770, and graduated 
in 1773. In 1775 he returned to New Haven to study 
theology, united with the Church in Yale College, May 
5, 1776, anc was licensed to preach May 29. In the 
summer of 1778, Mr. Robinson was chosen to a tutorship 
in Yale College, and held that office one year, preaching 
in the towns adjacent. He was invited in December, 
1778, to settle in Southington, which call he accepted, 
but was not ordained until June 13, 1780. So limited was 
his income that he was obliged to devote considerable 
of his time to agricultural pursuits. He was retired 
from active duties in September, 1820, after a ministry 
of furty-one years and two months, and died in 1825 
on the anniversary of his birth. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 131. 

Robinson, William S., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Harrison County, 
Ky., in 1825. He joined the Church in his eighteenth 


year, was licensed to preach in August, 1851, and was. 


received on trial in the North Indiana Conference in 
1852, In 1854 he was admitted into full membership, 
but was obliged to give up his work in May, and on 
July 11, 1855, he died. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1859, p. 619. 


Rob’oam ('Poßoáp), the Greek form (Ecclus. xlvii, 
23; Matt. i, 7) of the name of king Rehoboam (q. v.). 


Roc. See Rox. 


Rocaberti, Juan Tomas DE, a Spanish prelate, 
was born at Perelada, Catalonia, March 4, 1627. While 
very young, he took the habit of St. Dominic at the 
Conrent of Gerona, but later removed to that of Valen- 
cia. In 1666 he was provincial of Aragon, was elected 
general of the order in 1670, and in 1676 was nomi- 
nated archbishop of Valencia by Charles II. This 
prince twice made him viceroy of that province, and in 
1695 gave him the title of “grand inquisitor of the 
faith.” He died at Madrid June 13, 1699. The fol- 
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tiones de Lingua Latina, etc. (1719, printed together, 
2 vols, fol.). 


Roch, Sr., a wonder-worker of the Romish Church, 
respecting whom there is evidence to show that he was 
born at Montpellier, about A.D. 1295; that he visited 
the towns of Italy during an epidemic to nurse the sick, 
and effected cures by the might of his prayers; that he 
subsequently returned to his native city, and was there 
imprisoned during several years on the charge of being 
a spy; and that he died in 1327. It is said that while 
himself sick of the plague, and lying in a hovel in the 
neighborhood of Piacenza, he was saved from starvation 
by a hound, who brought him bread from time to time. 
The stories of his descent from a royal stock and of his 
having attained the cardinalate are wholly fabulous. 
Various miracles are said to have been wrought by him 
after his death. A plague which broke out at Costnitz 
during the sessions of a council was stilled by invoking 
the aid of “the blessed confessor and physician Rochus.” 
It is said that his body was stolen in 1485 and brought 
to Venice; but Montpellier, Turin, Antwerp, and other 
towns boast that they possess genuine relics of St. Roch, 
and churches and chapels bearing his name are found in 
all the important towns of Roman Catholic Europe. A 
Confraternitas S. Rochi, a Morbo Epidemie Liberatorss, 
has existed in Rome since the close of the 15th century, 
and was endowed with rich privileges and exemptions by 
popes Alexander VI, Leo X, and Pius IV; and associa- 
tions bearing similar names were formed at Bologna, 
Venice, Turin, Arles, and Antwerp—one having been 
founded in the place last named so late as 1685. St. 
Roch is commemorated Aug. 16. See Acta Sanctorum, 
Aug. iii, 380-414. 

Rochechouart (MorreMart ), Marie MADE- 
LAINE GABRIELLE DE, abbess of Fontevrault, was born 
in 1645. The daughter of the duke of Mortemart., she 
was possessed of a great degree of the beauty which 
rendered her sister, Madame de Montespan, so famous, 
At the age of twenty she took the veil at Bois, and in 
1670 became abbess and superior of the Order of Fonte- 
vrault. She was well read, and conversant with the 


lowing are his principal works: Alimento Espiritual, | literature of the Italian, Spanish, Greek, and Latin lan- 
Cotidiano Frercicio de Meditaciones (Barceiona, 1668) + | 8Yages, as well as of her own. After her death, which 
—Teologiu Mistica (ibid. 1699) :— De Romani Pontificis occurred Aug. 15, li 04, there were found among her 
Auctoritate (Valencia, 1691-94). The last-named work, | Papers several dissertations on piety, morals, and criti- 


though held in great esteem in Spain and Italy, was | 


not so regarded in France, where it was considered 
contrary to the doctrines of the fathers, and the Par- 
liament of Paris forbade its sale in 1695. Rocaberti 
also collected and printed at his own expense all the 
works which upheld the pontifical authority and infal- 
libility. This collection is entitled Bibliotheca Ponti- 
Jicia Maxima (Rome, 1695-99), As general of his or- 
der, he edited the works of several Dominicans which 
had never before appeared. See Antonio, Bibl, His- 
pana Nova. 

Rocca, ANGIOLOo, a learned Italian prelate, was born 
in Rocca Contrada, Naples, in 1545. In 1552 he took the 
habit among the Hermits of St. Augustine, and afterwards 
continued his studies at Rome, Venice, Perugia, and Pad- 
ua, receiving the title of doctorofdivinity at the Universi- 
ty of Padua in September, 1577. In 1579, Fivizani, vicar- 
general of the Augustinians, invited him to become his 
secretary. Pope Sixtus V placed him in the Vatican in 
1585, and confided to his superintendence those editions 
of the Bible, the councils, and the fathers issued from 
the apostolical press during his pontificate. In 1595 
Clement VIII made hiin apostolical sacristan and titular 
bishop of Tagaste, in Numidia. He presented his large 
and excellent library to the Augustinian monastery at 
Rome (Oct. 23, 1614), on condition that it should always 
be open to the public. He died April 8, 1620. Among 
his works are, Bibliotheca Apostolica Waticana : — Bi- 
bliotheca Theologica et Scripturalis:—Note in Novum 
Testamentum :—De Patientia :—De Cometis :— Observa- 
tiones in VI Libros Elegantiarum, etc.: and Observa- 


cism. One is entitled Question sur la Politesse, which 
may be found in the Recueil de Divers Ecrits, by 


| Saint-Hyacinthe (Brussels, 1736). See Galiu Chris- 


tiana. 

Rochemore, PIERRE JOSEPH, was bishop of Mont- 
pellier in 1802. He refused to exercise his ecclesiastical 
functions in order to avoid leaving Nismes, where he was 
vicar-general, He died in 1811. 


Rochet, a linen garment worn by bishops under 
the chimere (q.v.). The word appears first about the 
13th century, being called sarcos at Cambrai and suroht 
oy John of Liege. The Council of Buda (1279) men- 
tions it as the white camisia, or rosetta, worn under the 
cappa, or mantle, when walking or riding. Between 
1305 and 1377 the popes introduced it at Avignon, but 
it was of far earlier date, having been in common use in 
the 7th century, and identified with the linea prescribed 
by the Ordo Romanus. In the following ages the bish- 
ops were obliged by the canon law to wear their rochet 
whenever they appeared in public; and this practice 
was long kept up in England, but has been abandoned 
since the Reformation, except in Parliament and in 
Convocation, over the scarlet habit. Secular prelatic 
prothonotaries, and canons who had the right to use it, 
put it on over the vestis taluris before robing for mass, 
The rubric of the First Common-Prayer Book of Edward 
VI prescribes that the bishop shall wear the rochet at 
communion. The rochet, according to Lyndwood, was 
sleeveless, and worn by the server to the priest, and by 
the latter in baptizing. The chief difference between this 
garment and the surplice was that its sleeves were nar- 
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rower than those of the latter. The modern full sleeve | The Mystic Crown of Mary; also minor publications. 
is not earlier than the time of bishop Overall. Before | See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; 
and after the Reformation, till Elizabeth’s time, the ; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 


rochet was always of scarlet silk, but bishop Hooper 


Rockwood, Lusim Burton, a Congregational 


changed it for a chimere of black satin. Bale describes | minister, was born at Wilton, N. H., April 8, 1816. He 
the clergy wearing white rochets of raines (linen of | graduated at Dartmouth College in 1839, and entered 


Kennes or Rheims), or tine linen cloth, See Walcott, | the Andover Theological Seminary, where h : 
Sue, Archeol.; Hook, Ch. Dict. ; Eden, Theol, Dict. ; | g minary, where he remained 


Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v. See ORNAMENTS. 


Rochus, a carver of San Lucar, Spain, whose princi- 
pal business was to make images of saints and other 
popish idols. Convinced of the errors of Romanism, he 
embraced the Protestant faith, and fullowed the busi- 
ness of seal-engraver only. An image of the Virgin 
had been retained as a sign, and a papal inquisitor pass- 
ing asked him if he would sell it, and the price. Ro- 
chus gave the price, and the inquisitor offered him half 
the money: upon which Rochus replied, “ I had rather 
break it in pieces than take such a trifle.” “ Break it 
in pieces if you dare,” said the inquisitor. Rochus took 
achisel and cut off the nose of the image, for which of- 
fence he was burned. 

Rock (properly 550, or “3X, mérpa). Palestine is 
a mountainous and stony country, abounding in caves 
and fastnesses where the inhabitants sought shelter 
from sudden invasions of enemies, and where bands of 
robbers frequently formed their dens, Thus when the 
Benjamites were overcome, they secured themselves in 
the rock Rimmon, and David hid himself from Saul in 
the caves of Adullam, Engedi, and Maon. ‘These ra- 
vines furnish a great number of defensible positions, 
which have been the scene of manv deadly struggles, 
from the days of the Canaanites down to the present 
hour, The prevailing rock is a dark - gray limestone, 
which. though it has a most saddening aspect of bar- 
renness and desolation, 1s very susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, being easily worked into terraces, which give sup- 
port to the soil. and facilitate the fertilizing process of 
imgation. Travellers who now visit the land are dis- 
posed. at the first view, to doubt the ancient accounts 
of its fertility; they can scarcely bring themselves to 
believe that these barren wastes were the promised 
land “flowing with milk and honey;” but a more at- 
tentive examination of the country affords abundant 
evidence that its present sterilitv is owing to the nature 
of its government, which, affording no security either 
for life or property, prevents the husbandman from till- 
ing the soil when he is uncertain whether he shall reap 
its fruits. Indeed, it.may be generally said that a coun- 
try of limestone rock will be found one of the best in 
rewarding the labor of cultivation, and one of the worst 
in spontaneous produce. See Cave; HI Lt. 

Rock is frequently used in Scripture in a figurative 
sense of the ancestor of a nation, the quarry whence 
it was derived (Isa. li, 1). It is also used in a meta- 
phorical sense of God, as the “ Rock,” i. e. the strength 
and refuge of his people (Deut. xxxii, 4; 2 Sam. xxiii, 
3; Psa. xviii, 2). The rock from which the Hebrews 
were supplied with water in the desert was a figure or 
type of Christ (1 Cor. x, 4). So the term rock is used 
of the grand doctrine of Christ’s eternal supremacy, 
which is the foundation of the Christian system (Matt. 
xvi, 18). See STONE, 
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Rock, DANIEL, a learned Roman Catholic, was born | 
at Liverpool, England, in 1799, and educated at Old Hall, : 


Herts, and in the English College, Rome. After serving 
the mission in London for two years, he became domestic 


chaplain to the earl of Shrewsbury, and in 1840 took ` 


charge of the Church at Buckland, Berks, which he re- 
signed in 1854. On the reintroduction into England 
of the Roman hierarchy (1852), he was one among those 
first made canons of Southwark. He died Nov. 28, 1871. 
Rock published, Hierurgia, or the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass (Lond. 1833, 2 vols. 8vo; 2d ed. 1850, 8vo):—The 
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two years, and then entered the Union Theological 
Seminary, where he also remained two years, graduating 
in 1843. He was ordained to the Gospel ministry in 
1845, and became the financial agent of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He was called to the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church at Rocky Hill, Conn., in 1850, 
and continued in charge of the same until 1858, when 
he accepted the position of district secretary of the 
American Tract Society of New York, and subsequently 
of that of Boston, Mass. He died while engaged in this 
work, May 7,1872. (W. P.S.) 

Rocóco, a name given to the very debased style 
of architecture and decoration which succeeded the first 
revival of Italian architecture. It is ornamental design 
run mad, without principle or taste. This style pre- 
vailed in Germany and Belgium during last century, 
and in France during the time of Henry IV. The fol- 
lowing tigure is an example from an altar in the Church 
of St. James, Antwerp. 
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Rod stands in the A. V. as the representative of sev- 
eral different Hebrew words, and consequently has va- 
rious significations in the Scriptures ("GM, chdter, a 
shoot, Prov. xiv, 3; Isa. xi, 1; bx, makkeél, a twig, 
Gen. xxx, 37-39, 41; xxxii, 10; Exod. xii, 11; Numb. 
xxii, 27; 1 Sam. xvii, 40, 43; Jer. i, 11: xlviii, 17; 
Ezek. xxxix, 9; Hos. iv, 12; Zech. xi, 7, 10, 14; else- 
where M2572, mattéh. a stick, especially for walking or 
smiting, or VZT, shébet, the baton of office; paßôóc). 
It signifies a wand or walking - staff: as Moses’ rod 
(Exod. iv, 2, 4), Aaron’s rod (vii, 9), Jonathan’s rod 
(1 Sam. xiv, 27). The rods of Moses and Aaron were 
the visible means chosen by the Almighty for the in- 
strument of his wonders in Egypt, at the Red Sea, and 
in the wilderness, The rod of Moses is sometimes called 
“the rod of God” (Exod. iv, 20; vii, 9,12, 19, 20; viii, 
5,17; ix, 23; x, 13). Aaron’s rods, which miraculously 
blossomed and brought forth almonds, was laid up as a 


, memorial in the holy place (Numb. xvii, 8, 10; Heb. 


ix, 4). As the wonders wrought by the instrumental- 
ity of Moses’ and Aaron’s rods attracted the attention of 
neighboring nations, it is not extraordinary if, in course 
of time, these personages were interwoven with mythol- 
ogy (see Willemer, De Baculo Mosis [Viteb. 1680 ]). 
It has been plausibly conjectured that Aaron’s rod, 
which in its serpent state devoured the serpent-rods of 


Church of our Fathers, etc. (vol. i, ii, ibid. 1849, 8vo; the Egyptian magicians. was the prototype of the cadu- 
vol iii; 1853-54) : — Transubstantiation Vindicated : — | ceus, or wonder-working rod of Mercury, which was tig- 
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ured as entwined with two serpents. Aaron’s rod was 
caused to blossom miraculously and bring forth almonds 
(Numb. xvii, 8) to show God’s election for the priest- 
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‘engaged in teaching in order to defray expenses of liv- 


hood. Parkhurst thinks that the rods of the chiefs | 


among the Israelites were of the almond-tree, to denote 
vigilance, that being an early tree, flowering before all 
others. The shepherd’s staff is called “a rod;” and the 
tithe of the herd, or of the flock, was to be taken from 
“ whatsoever passed under the rod,” i. e. from whatso- 
ever required the shepherd’s care (xxvii, 32; Jer. 
xxxiii, 13; Ezek. xx, 37; Mic. vii, 14). The term 
“rod” also means a shoot or branch of a tree, and in this 
sense is applied figuratively to Christ as a descendant 
of Jesse (Isa. xi, 1). ‘ Rod” is used to designate the 
tribes of Israel as springing from one root (Psa. Ixxiv, | 
2; Jer. x,16), It is used as the symbol of power and 
authority (Psa. ii, 9: exx, 2; exxv, 3; Jer. xlviii, 17; 
Ezek. xix, 11; Rev. ii, 27); of that which supports and 
strengthens, a stay or staff (Psa. xxiii, 4; Isa. iti, 1; 
Ezek. xxix, 6); and of the afflictions with which God 
disciplines his people (Job ix, 34; Heb. xii, 6, 7). (See | 
Cooper, Hist. of the Rod in all Countries and A ges [2d 
ed. Lond. 1877 ].) See Sceptre; STAFF. 

A peculiar use of rods is afforded in the instance of 
those of poplar and hazel (more properly the wild al- 
mond) which Jacob partially peeled, and set in the wa- 
ter where Laban’s cattle drank, and by looking at which 
they brought forth speckled and ring-streaked young. 
Commentators are not agreed as to the effect thus pro- 
duced: whether it was natural or miraculous; whether 
the sight of the rods had naturally such an effect on the 
animals’ perceptions as to influence the markings of 
their offspring, in the manner that children often re- 
ceive marks before birth, from some object that has im- 
pressed itself on the mother’s mind, or whether it was 
a special operation of God in Jacob’s favor, which, in 
fact, seems clearly intimated in Gen. xxxi, 10, 12. where 
Jacob declares himself to have been guided on this sub- 
ject by God in a dream. ‘The Latin fathers considered 
the case as natural, the Greek as miraculous, which is 
also the prevailing opinion of modern commentators, 
who consider it very doubtful whether the same cause 
(the use of: variegated rods) would now certainly pro- 
duce the same effects. See POPLAR. 

Rhabdomancy, or divining by rods, became a common 
superstition or idolatrous custom among the Jews, aris- 
ing, doubtlessly, from the ideas of supernatural agency 
attached to the rods of Moses and Aaron. It is alluded 
to in Hos. iv, 12: “My people ask counsel at their 
stocks, and their staff declareth unto them.” It was 
performed, first, by inscribing certain characters on 
small rods, and then drawing them, like lots, out of a 
vessel; secondly, by measuring the rod in spans, and 
saying, alternately, words expressing a negative and an 
affirmative, and then determining, according to the last 
span, whether negative or affirmative, to do the intended 
action or not; thirdly, by erecting two sticks, repeating 
a charm, and then determining by certain rules, accord- 
ing as the sticks fell backward or forward, to the right 
or to the left. See DIVINATION. 


Rodanim. See DODANIM. 
Rodburne. See RupDBORNE. 


Rodgers, Ebenezer, a Baptist minister, was born 
March 16, 1788, in the Blaina valley, Monmouthshire, 
England. He studied with the Rev. Samuel Kilpin of 
Leominster, Herefordshire, for two years, and was then 
admitted into the Baptist College at Stepney, London, 
where he spent four years. Soon after the completion 
of his studies, he came to America on secular business, 
intending to return in a few months. He was persuaded 
by some of his friends to visit the State (then Terri- 
tory) of Missouri, and for a time relinquished his pur- 
pose of returning to his native land. A Baptist church 
was soon formed at Chariton, about 175 miles west of St. 
Louis, and Mr. Rodgers was ordained its pastor, though 
he did not confine his labors to this one locality. He 








-ed by Washington. 


ing. This itinerant life continued for about sixteen 
years, during which he assisted in the organization of 
about fifty churches. In 1832 he visited Wales, and in 
1834 became pastor of the churches in Alton and Upper 
Alton, Tl., but after a year gave his undivided service 
to the latter. He then resigned, but immediately be- 
came pastor of two or three other churches. He contin- 
ued preaching and acting as trustee of Shurtleff College 
until his death, May 25, 1854. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 681. 


Rodgers, James, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Roxburghshire, in the South of Scotland, in 
1785. His parents were in humble circumstances, and 
his education was limited to that which could be ac- 
quired in the common school. He owed much to his 
early religious training, and in childhood he had been 
so thoroughly drilled in the doctrines of the Shorter 
Catechism that in later vears, planted on this founda- 
| tion, he stood unmoved amid hosts of heresies. He 
dated his conversion from his fourteenth year. In 1819 
he emigrated to this country, and settled in the then 
new colony of Hammond, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. He 
was licensed March 23, 1823, and ordained as an evan- 
gelist June 9, 1824. For a number of vears he contin- 
ued to labor in Hammond and some of the adjoining 
churches, He also gave a partial supply to a church in 
the township of Oswegatchie, where he finally settled as 
stated supply in 1827, and was installed as the regular 
pastor May 13, 1839. In 1848 failing health rendered 
regular labor impossible, and he resigned this charge, 
although he continued to labor for short periods in other 
fields, He died Aug. 20, 1863. Mr. Rodgers was a re- 
markable man, and he proved himself an efficient and 
successful workman. His pulpit services were charac- 
terized by rich scriptural knowledge, great earnestness, 
and deep spirituality. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1865, p. 114. (J.L.8.) 


Rodgers, John, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Boston, Aug. 5, 1727. After studying theology, 
he was licensed by the Presbytery of Newcastle in Oc- 
tober, 1747, After this he went to Virginia, but not be- 
ing permitted to preach there, he went to Maryland, 
and early in 1748 returned to Pennsylvania, where on 
March 16, 1749, he was installed pastor of the congrega- 
tion of St. George, where his ministrations proved very 
acceptable. In 1754 he spent some months in Virginia 
as substitute of Rev. Samuel Davies during the latter’s 
absence in England. In 1762 he was himself appointed 
by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia to visit 
England to solicit subscriptions to a fund for the benefit 
of the Presbyterian ministry, but family reasons obliged 
him to decline. In 1765 he was elected one of the trus- 
tees of the College of New Jersey, which office he re- 
signed in 1807. In 1765 he dissolved his relation with 
the Church of St. George, and became pastor of a con- 
gregation in New York. In 1768 he was made doctor 
of divinity by the University of Edinburgh. During 
the Revolutionary war he showed himself devoted to 
the cause of his country, and was several times consult- 
In May, 1776, he removed with 
his family to Greenfield, Conn., but being appointed 
chaplain to general Heath’s brigade on York Island, he 
at once entered upon his duties, He was obliged to re- 
sign in November of the same year, however, business 
calling him to Georgia. On his return, in April, 1777, 
he was appointed chaplain of the New York State Con- 
vention in session at Esopus, and afterwards served the 
Council of Safety in the same capacity, as well as the 
first Legislature of the State under the new constitution. 
In 1780 he removed to Danbury, Conn., and in 1782 
accepted a call from the church of Lamington, N. J., 
when, in 1783, the close of the war permitted him to re- 
turn to New York. where he resumed his former connec- 
tion, with the aid of an assistant after April, 1785. 
Shortly after, he was appointed vice-chancellor of 
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the Board of Regents of the University of New York, 
and in 1789 he was chosen moderator of the General 
Assembly at Philadelphia. In 1809 his health became 
greatly impaired, and he died May 7; 1811. Besides 
some miscellaneous articles in connection with the Epis- 
copal controversy, and several Sermons in the American 
Preacher, Dr. Rodgers published A Sermon before a 
Masonic Lodge, at Stockbridge, Mass. (1779) :—A Na- 
tional Thanksgiving Sermon (1783):—A Sermon on the 
Death of Dr. Witherspoon (1794) :—and A Sermon at 
the Opening of the Cedar Street Church (1808). See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 154. 


Rodgers. Ravaud Kearney, D.D., a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born in N. Y. citv, Nov. 3,1796. He 
was the son of John R. B. Rodgers, M.D., surgeon in the 
Revolutionary army, practicing physician, and professor 
in the medical department of Columbia College, New 
York city. His grandfather, John Rodgers, D.D., was 
minister of the First Church, in New York, founder of 
the Brick Church, and the first moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1789. In the year 1815 Ravaud K. 
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of his death, in 1705. His claim to recognition in this 
place lies in his having cotnposed the hymn Was Gott 
thut, dus ist wohlgethun (1675), which has become a 
classic, and is used wherever the German tongue is 
known. It was a favorite with Frederick William HI 
of Prussia, and was rendered on the occasion of his 
funeral, June 11, 1840. 


Rédiger, Emi1, doctor and professor of the Oriental 
languages at the University of Berlin, was born Oct. 13, 
1801, at Sangerhausen. In 1821 he left the gymnasium 
at Halle, and entered the university for the study of 
theology and philology. In 1828 he commenced his 
lectures; in 1830 he was made extraordinary, and in 
1835 ordinary, professor of Oriental languages. In 1860 
he was called to Berlin, where he died, June 15, 1874. 
He was one of the first editors of the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, which review 
also contains a great many of his articles pertaining to 
Oriental literature. He wrote, Commentatio, quo Vul- 
gata Opinio de Interpretibus Arab. Libr. V. T. Histor. 
Refut. (Halle, 1828) :—Chrestom. Syr. c. Gloss. (ibid. 


graduated at Princeton College, and in 1818. he grad- | 1838):—De Origine et Indole Arabice Librorum V.T. 


uated at the Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1820 
he was ordained and installed pastor of the Sandy Hill 
and Glenn’s Falls Presbyterian churches, N. Y. He re- 
mained ten years in that field. He was an ardent, no- 
ble, earnest young preacher, and associated with Drs. 
Bullions, Proudfit, Prime, and others in the Bible cause, 
education, and all great works of social improvement 
and philanthropy. With a voice of trumpet power and 
glowing eloquence, he was a favorite at all great public 
meetings and anniversaries, and a leader in every good 
work, Genial, warm-hearted, and generous, he was a 
general favorite. In the year 1830 he received a call 
from the Presbyterian Church at Bound Brook, N.J., 
and, accepting the same, was installed pastor; and at 
that place, and in the Synod and the State of New Jer- 
sev, he left the impress of a pure and useful life. No 
winister of that State was more generally known or 
more universally respected. On all social occasions his 
presence was indispensable as the most agreeable and 
entertaining of men. As a member and officer of eccle- 
siastical bodies—whether General Assembly, Synod, or 
Presbytery—his great excellence of character and pe- 
culiar executive ability were illustrated. For a long 
time he was stated clerk of the New Jersey Synod, and 
amore faithful, popular, and accomplished servant never 
filled that office. His assiduity in the discharge of 
official duty, his punctuality in attendance, his perfect 
knowledge of the law and practice of the Church, and 
his clear, incisive, and able exposition of the constitu- 
' tion, which was always at his command, rendered him 
an authority in the courts of the Church. He was a 
model pastor, knowing all his people and their families. 
He called his own sheep by name; he carried them in 
his heart, and went about among them to do them good, 
for he was their trusted counsellor and confidential 
fnend. He entered his pulpit with sermons thoroughly 
prepared, which he delivered with energy, life, and pow- 
er. Even down to old age he was strong in the work 
ofthe ministry, and at seventy-five could outwork many 
of his younger brethren. As he drew near to fourscore, 
he resigned his pastoral charge, which he had held un- 
broken for forty-five years. In 1874 he removed to 
Athens, Ga., where in the home of his daughter he spent 
the calm and beautiful evening of a long, laborious, and 
honored life. He was a philosopher as well as a Chris- 
tian, the divine presence being as real to him as the 
light of the sun; and living in that light, he was as 
ready to die as to live; for, “ whether living or dying, he 
was the Lord’s.” He died at Athens, Ga., Jan. 12, 1879. 
(W. P. S.) 

Rodigast, SAMUEL, rector of the gymnasium of the 
Gray Convent in Berlin from 1698 to 1708, and previous- 
ly adjunct professor in the University of Jena. He was 
intimately acquainted with Philip J. Spener to the time 


Historicorum Interpretationis Libri Duo (ibid. 1829). 
But his main work is his continuation of Gesenius’s 
great Novus Thesaurus Philolog.-criticus Lingue Hebr. et 
Chald. V. T, (Lips. 1853). He also edited several edi- 
tions of his Teachers Hebrew Grammar. See Lite- 
rarischer Handweiser, 1874, p. 286: Schneider, Theolo~ ` 
gisches Jahrbuch, 1875, p. 375 sq.; Winer, Theologisches 
Handbuch, i, 58; ii, 787; Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii, 
162; Steinschneider, Bibliographisches Handbuch, p. 52 
sq.; and Index to vol. i-xxx of the Zedschrift der 
deutschen morgenl. Gesellschaft. (B. P.) 


Rodon. See DERonpon. 


Rodriguez, Girao, called Father Joao, a Portu- 
guese missionary, was born near Lisbon in 1559. He 
entered the Jesuit order in 1576, and in 1583 went to 
Japan, where he gave himself to the study of the lan- 
guage. He soon spoke the dialect of Nagasaki with 
fluency, received the protection of the government, and 
‘consequently escaped the persecutions to which the oth- 
er missionaries were subjected. He returned to Europe 
late in life, and died in 1533. His principal work was 
printed at Nagasaki, and was entitled Arte da Lingua 
do Japo (1604). It was translated into French by 
Laudresse and annotated by Rémusat (1825). Rodriguez 
also wrote letters on the persecutions to which Chris- 
tians were subjected in Japan, entitled Cartas Annuas 
de Nanguzachi dos Annos 1604 e 1605, transl. into Latin 
(Antw. 1611-12) and into Italian (1808-10) :—Annuas 
de 1609 e 1610 (Rome, 1615). Some smaller works 
of Rodriguez appeared at Rome in 1615 and 1632. 
See Antonio, Bibl. Hispana; Pages, Bibliogr. Japo- 
naise. 

Roe is properly the rendering in the A. V. of O34, 
tsebiyah (Cant. iv, 5; vii, 3), which is the fem. of "3%, 
tsebi, the Ror-buck (so called from its beauty, Deut. xii, 
15, 22; xiv, 5; xv, 22; 1 Kings iv, 23; elsewhere im- 
properly “roe,” 2 Sam. ii, 18; 1 Chron. xii, 8; Prov. vi, 
5; Cant. ii, 7, 9,17; iii, 5; viii, 14; Isa. xiii, 14; “ beau- 
ty,” 2 Sam. i, 19). These are the masculine and femi- 
nine appellations of-an antelope, which was considered 
the very impersonation of beauty ; and so, in the later 
Hebrew Scriptures, i. e. from Isaiah downward, it is al- 
ways used in an abstract sense, and is rendered by such 
terms as “ glory,” “ beauty,” “ ornament,” “ delight,” etc. 
The word was not only found in the various Aramzan 
dialects of Western Asia, but has spread to nations where 
we should have little expected to find it, as those of the 
extreme south of Africa, Thus the elegant springbok 
of the Cape Colony (Antilope euchore), an animal nearly 
allied to the gazelles of Asia, is named ¢sebt by the Be- 
chuanas, and tesbe by the Caffres. The Sept. generally 
renders the word by ĉopráç ; and this is given in the 
New Test. as the Greek equivalent of the Syriac tabitha 
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(Acts ix, 36), which is but the feminine form with the 
ts softened to ¢ by the dropping of the sibilant. 

The animal in question is the dorcas gazelle of the 
modern Orientals (Antilope dorcas), the most abundant 
of all the ruminants inhabiting Palestine and its vicin- 
ity in a state of freedom. It appears to be replaced in 
the surrounding regions by what some naturalists con- 
sider as distinct, though closely allied, species, and oth- 
ers are disposed to view as only local varieties of the 
same. Thus in Asia Minor, extending southward: into 
Syria and eastward into Central Asia, there is the ahu 
(Antilope subgutturosa), with rather stouter horns than the 
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Rvebuck (Antilope dorcas). 


gazelle; in Western India the kalsepi (A. Bennettii, Sykes; 
A. cora, H. Smith), closely like the gazelle, but higher 
on the limbs, with the tail entirely black, and scarcely 


gregarious; all along the eastern shore of the Red Sea | driven before the hounds. 


lives the ariel gazelle (A. Arabica), scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from A. dorcas except by being somewhat 
darker in color, and usually a little slighter in form. On 
the continent of Africa we have, in the north of Abys- 
sinia, the A. Semmeringit of Riippel, an animal consid- 
erably larger than the gazelle, with boldly lyrate horns, 
and associating in pairs; on the western side of the 
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of Israel” (2 Sam. i, 19); and in the Song of Songs the 
comparison is frequently interchanged between the bride- 
groom and the bride. What can be more exquisite than 
the compound simile in ch. iv, 5? Ashael, the brother 
of Joab, was “as light of foot as one of the gazelles in 
the field” (2 Sam. ii, 18); and the Gadites who gathered 
to David in the wilderness were “men of might,... 
whose faces were like the faces of lions, and who were 
as swift as gazelles upon the mountains” (1 Chron. xii, 
8). The gentle Tabitha of Joppa, the loving and be- 
loved (Acts ix, 36), was doubtless so named because 
of her beauty, real or fancied. The gazelle was per- 
mitted to be eaten by the law of Moses, as it is a 
typical ruminant. It seems to have even been a 
standard of lawful and proper food — “Thou mayest 
eat flesh,...even as the gazelle ...is eaten” (Deut. 
xii, 15, 22). Whereas hitherto they had eaten the 
tlesh of their flocks and herds only on occasions of 
these being offered in sacrifice, now that they were 
about to become a settled and an agricultural people, 
they might kill and eat their domestic animals with- 
out any such restriction, as freely as they had been ac- 
customed to eat the gazelles which they took in hunting. 
It is probable that this animal formed a considerable por- 
tion of the animal food of the Hebrews, not only in their 
desert wanderings, but before and after their captivity in 
Egypt. The venison which Isaac loved, and which Esau 
took with his quiver and his bow, and which could not 
be distinguished from kid when this latter was suitably 
dressed (Gen. xxvil), was doubtless the flesh of the ga- 
zelle. To this day the valley of Gerar and the plains 
of Beersheba are the haunts of vast flocks of these agile 
creatures, and still the pastoral Arabs hunt them there 
and make savory meat. See GAZELLE.. 

The paintings of ancient Egypt present us with nu- 
merous examples of gazelle-hunting. Sometimes a bat- 
tue is depicted, in which all the game of the country is 
In such scenes the great 
predominance given to the gazelle shows how large a 
proportion this animal bore to other quarry. Some- 
times the capture of the wild animal alive was the ob- 
ject desired; in this case it was either trapped or snared 
in some way, or shot with blunt-headed arrows, and the 
hunter is seen leading home the gentle gazelle by the 
horns. Occasionally, too, this was accomplished by 


desert, the kevel (A. kevella), nearer the gazelle, but | throwing the lasso, as wild horses are now taken on 


with the horns compressed, more annulated, and lyrate ; 
and, finally, in the southern half of the continent, the 
springbok (A. euchore) and the blessbok (A. pygarga), 


the South American pampas. Large herds of gazelles 
were kept by the Egyptian land-holders in their parks 
and preserves, like deer with us. Frequently, however, 


large species with lyrate horns, and the sides and flanks | the hounds, which were held two or three in leash, were 
marked with conspicuous dark bands, which enclose a | loosed after the fleet-footed antelope, and pulled it down 


white patch on the buttocks. These merge into anoth- 
er group, chiefly inhabiting North Africa, containing the 
mhorr and the addra. See PYGARG. 
cies the tsebi properly includes only the A. dorcas and 
A. Arabica; and in all probability these were not dis- 
tinguished, but supposed. Stanley (Syr. and Palest. p. 
207) says that the signification of the word Ajalon, the 
valley “of stags,” is still justified by “the gazelles which 
the peasants hunt on its mountain slopes.” Thomson 
(Land and Book, i, 252) says that the mountains of 
Naphtali “ abound in gazelles to this day.” See ANTE- 
LOPE. 

So elegant is the form, so light and slender the limbs, 
so graceful the movements, so shy and timid the dispo- 
sition, of the gazelle that the Oriental genius has ever 
delighted to make it the representative of female love- 
liness, The eye in particular is large, soft, liquid, lan- 
guishing, and of the deepest black—qualities which are 
so admired in the eyes of an Oriental woman that to 
say “she has the eyes of a gazelle” is the most flatter- 
ing compliment that can be paid to beauty. The poetry 
of the Arabs and Persians is full of such allusions, while 
the lightness and fleetness of the creature afford similes 
by which to illustrate the activity and grace of the 
youthful man. David, in his exquisite elegy on the 
death of Saul and Jonathan, calls his friend “ the gazelle 


by sheer running, the hunter running on foot, which 
implies that the course could not have been long. At 


Of ali these spe- | present, however, though large herds of gazelles are 


common enough, and the sport of chasing them is as 
keenly relished as ever, no breed of dogs cultivated in 
the East has a chance of bringing one down in a fair 
open run. They are hunted by the Arabs with a falcon 
and a greyhound. The repeated attacks of the bird upon 





Roebuck (from the Assyrian Sculptures, British Museum). 
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the head of the animal so bewilder it that it falls an easy 
prev to the greyhound, which is trained to watch the 
tight of the falcon. Many of these antelopes are also 
taken in pitfalls, into which they are driven by the 
shouts of the hunters. (See Addison, Damascus and 
Palmyra, ii, 340; Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palest. p. 392 ; 
and Burckhardt, Notes, p. 220.) The group of ante- 
lopes to which this article is devoted, generically named 
Gazella by some naturalists, is thus characterized: the 
horns, which are permanent, and present in both sexes, 
are lyrate, with solid bony cores. ‘The lachrymal sinus- 
es are distinct and movable, the interdigital pits and 
inguinal pores are large. 
nished with tufts of hair. A dark streak runs through 
the eve. The inside of the ear is marked with lines, oc- 
casioned by the alternation of bands of white hair; the 
color of the sides and flanks, some hue of warm brown, 
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Dec. 2, 1815. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
iii, 232. 

Roe, Charles A., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was converted at an early age, and 
received his license to preach when about twenty-three 
years old. In 1853 he was received on probation in the 
Rock River Conference, in which he labored until the 
conference of 1857 granted him a superannuated rela- 
tion, which he sustained until his death by consump- 
tion, Sept. 27, 1859. Sce Minutes of Annual Conf. 1860, 
p. 330. 


Roebuck. See Ror. 

Roebuck, J. H., a minister of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Association, was born in Leeds, England, Feb. 14, 
1816. He was awakened at about the age of fifteen 
years, and when nineteen years of age he was appointed 


is separated from the white of the belly by a dark , t0 the Sheffield circuit. While laboring in Manchester 


line. The nose is sheep-like. See Tristram. V” 
Hist. of the Bible, p. 127 sq.; Bible Educator, ii, 135. 
See DEER. 

In Prov. v, 19, the word Roe represents the Heb. yaa- 
lah’, moys, properly the female ibex or young she-gout ; 
here used as an epithet for a lovely woman (Bochart, 
Hieroz. i, 899; Gesen. Thesaur. s. v. b35). See Goar. 

Younc Ror in the Song of Solomon (iv, 5) stands 
for the Heb. o’pher, “DY (from the root aphar’, “BS, 
to be whitish), the Arabic algophro, which denotes the 
calf or fawn of a stag (ail). It occurs in no other book 
of Scripture, is unknown in the Syriac and Chaldee, and 
appears to be only a poetical application of a term more 
strictly belonging to fawn-like animals; for in the above 
passage it is applied to couples feeding in a bed of lil- 
ies—indications not descriptive of young goats or stags, 
but quite applicable to the Antilopine groups which are 
characterized in Griffith’s Cuvier, in subgenus X Cephal- 
ophus, and in XI Neotragus, both furnishing species of 
exceeding delicacy and graceful diminutive structures, 
several of which habitually feed in pairs among shrubs 
and geraniums on the hilly plains of Africa. And as they 
have always been, and still are, in request among the 
wealthy in warm climates for domestication, we may 
conjecture that a species designated by the name of 
Opher (MDY, perhaps alluding to “DN, Ophir, or even 
Africa) was to be found in the parks or royal gardens 
of a sovereign so interested in natural history as Solo- 
mon was, and from the sovereign’s own observation be- 
came alluded to in the truly apposite imagery of his 
poetical diction (Cant. iv, 12). Among the species in 
question, in which both male and female are exceeding- 
ly similar, and which might have reached him by sea or 
by caravan, we may reckon Cephalophus (Grimmia, C. 
perpusilla, C. philuntombu, all marked by a small black 
tuft of hair between their very short horns; as also the 
Neotragus pygmea, or guevei, the smallest of cloven- 
footed animals; and the madolka, with speckled legs; all 
these species being natives of Central Africa, and from 
time immemorial brought by caravans from the interior 
for sale or presents. See Hinn. 


Roe, Azel, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Setauket, Long Island, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1738. He was 
graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1756, and 
studied theology under Rev. Caleb Smith, of Newark 
Mountains (now Orange), N. J. He was licensed to 
preach by the New York Presbytery in 1759 (or 1760), 
and was ordained sine titulo by the same presbytery 
about two years after. In the autumn of 1763 he was 
installed pastor at Woodbridge, N.J. During the Revo- 
lution he proved himself an earnest friend of the colo- 
nies, Mr. Roe was trustee of the College of New Jersey 
for twenty-nine years (1778-1807), a member of the first 
General Assembly in 1789, and moderator of that body 
in 1802. He was made doctor of divinity by Yale Col- 
lege in 1800. He died of en affection of the throat, 


he had a public debate with Robert Owen, the founder 
of socialism, in which he showed great skill. Removing 


to Glasgow, he still continued his services against Owen- 


ism, and was very successful in his ministerial labors, 
He died Dec. 20, 1840, of disease of the throat. He con- 
ducted for a time The Temperance Journal. See Simp- 
son, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 


Roéh, See HAROËH. 


Roell, HERMAN ALEXANDER, a celebrated Protes- 
tant divine, was born in 1653 at Doélberg, Westphalia. 
He studied first at Unna and then at Utrecht, but upon 
the breaking-out of the war he was obliged to go to 
Gottingen. This place becoming unsafe, he returned to 
Germany, studied at Marburg, and afterwards at Hei- 
delberg. He then went to Basel and Zurich, and in 
1676 he again visited the United Provinces, spending 
two years at the universities of Utrecht and Leyden. 
He became chaplain to Elizabeth, abbess of Hervorden, 
and held that position until her death in 1680, when he 
was appointed preacher to Albertine, princess of Orange. 
In 1686 he was elected professor of divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Franeker, and in June, 1704, was appointed to 
the divinity chair of Utrecht, which he retained with 
great reputation until his death, July 12,1718. Among 
his publications are, Commentarius in Principium Epis- 
tole Pauli ad Ephesos (Utrecht, 1715, 4to):—a Con- 
tinuatton, with An Exegesis on Colossians (ibid. 1731, 
4to ) : — Explicatio Catecheseos Heidelbergensis (ibid. 
1728) :—Ezegesis in Psalmum lrxxix (Duisburg, 1728, 
8vo) :—Gulichii Analysis et Compendium Librorum Pro- 
pheticorum, etc. (Amherst, 1683, 4to) :—Oratio Inaugu- 
ralis de Religione Rationali. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
s. v.; Hook, Fccles. Biog. s. v. 


Roeska, in Norse mythology, was the sister of Thi- 
alfe and servant of Thor. 


Rogatiani, one of the numerous sects into which 
Donatism subdivided itself. They took their name from 
their ieader, Rogatus, and flourished in Mauritania Cæ- 
sariensis (A.D. 372-373). 

Rogation Days (Lat. rogare, to beseech) are the 
three days immediately before the festival of Ascension. 
About the middle of the 5th century, Mamertus, bishop 
of Vienna, upon the prospect of sume particular calami- 
ties that threatened his diocese, appointed that extraor- 
dinary prayers and supplications should be offered up with 
fasting to God for averting those impending evils upon 
the above-mentioned days; from which supplications 
(called by the Greeks litanies, by the Latins rogations) 
these days have ever since been called Rogation days. 
The calamity referred to was a terrible fire which raged 
in the city of Vienne, Dauphiny, and which suddenly 
went out in answer to the prayers of the bishop. The 
same result followed his supplications on the occurrence 
of a second great fire. Such is the assumed miracle 
(Thompson, Philos. of Magic, ii, 291). At the time of 
the Reformation these days were continued for the pur- 
pose of retaining the perambulution (q. v.) of the cir- 
cuits of parishes. In the Church of England it has 
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been thonght fit to continue the observance of these 
days as private fasts. There is no office, or order of 
prayer, or even a single collect, appointed for the Roga- 
tion days in the Prayer-book; but there is a homily 
appointed for Rogation week, which is divided into four 
parts, the first three to be used on the three Rogation 
days, and the fourth on the day when the parish make 
their procession. The days were called in Anglo-Saxon 
gang daegas ; the old form of the name, “ gang days,” still 
lingering in the north of England. There was considera- 
ble opposition to the observance of rogations during the 
fifty days between Easter and Pentecust—a time which 
was one continued festival in the early Church. The 
Eastern Church does not keep Rogationtide, and even 
drops the fasts of Wednesday and Friday during the 
fifty davs. See Bingham, Christiun Antiq. xxi, 2, 8; 
Blunt, Dict. of Theol. s. v.; Eden, Theol. Dict. 8. v.; 
Hook, Church Dict. s. v. 


Rogation Sunday, the Sunday immediately pre- 
ceding Rogation days (q. v.). 

Rogation Week, the next week but one before 
Whit-Sunday. See RoGarion Days. 


Rogda, in Slavic mythology, was a Russian hero 
who slew the serpent’s son Tugarin of Bulgaria, in- 
vincible to any person born of a woman. Tugarin in- 
- tended to challenge the prince Vladimir to mortal com- 
bat because he had married Lepa, daughter of the king 
of the Bulgarians, against her father’s will, and Lepa 
made known the secret of Tugarin’s invulnerability to 
her husband. Rogda, who had been taken from his 
mother’s womb by means of an incision made after her 
death, went forth and successfully encountered the gi- 
ant. 

Rogel. See EN-ROGEL. 

Ro’gelim (Heb. Rogelim’, prea, treaders, i. e. 
fullers; Sept. ‘PwyeAXiz), a place in Gilead, the resi- 
dence of Barzillai (2 Sam. xvii, 27; xix,831). It is pos- 
sibly the present Ajlun, the principal village of Jebel 
Ajitin, on a wady of the same name, between Jerash 
and ed-Deir (Jabesh-Gilead). 


Roger or Hexuam. See RICHARD, 


Roger or Hoveven, an English historian and pro- 
fessor of theology, was born in Yorkshire, and lived be- 
yond 1204, but the exact periods of his birth and death 
are not known. He is said to have been employed by 
Henry II in confidential services, such as visiting mon- 
asteries. He was by profession a lawyer, but was in 
the Church, and also a professor of theology at Oxford. 
After Henry’s death he applied himself diligently to 
the writing of history, and composed annals from 731, 
where Bede left off, to 1202, the third year of king 
John, These annals were first published by Saville 
among the //istorict Anglici (1595; reprinted, Frank- 
fort, 1601, fol.). Vossius says that he wrote also a his- 
tory of the Northumbrian kings and a life of Thomas a 
Becket. 


Roger or WENDOVER, an ancient English historian, 
of whom little is known, embraced the monastic life in 
the Abbey of St. Alban’s, and died May 6, 1237. He 
published Rogeri de Wendover Chronica, sive Flores 
Historiarum (formerly ascribed to Matthew Paris), 
translated from the Latin by J. A. Giles (Lond. 1849, 2 
vols. 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 


Roger, ABRAHAM, a Protestant minister, who em- 
barked for the East Indies about 1640, and was pastor 
at the Dutch factory, Palicat, on the Coromandel coast, 
for ten years, He died about 1670. From the inter- 
course he had with the Brahmins he has given a valu- 
able account of their religion and customs—La Vraye 
Representation de la Religion des Bramines (Amherst, 
1670, 4to). l 

Rogereens, so called from John Rogers, their chief 
leader. They appeared in New England about 1677. 
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The principal distinguishing tenet of this denomination 
was, that worship performed the fìrst day of the week 


was a species of idolatry which they ought to oppose. | 


In consequence of this they used a variety of measures 
to disturb those who were assembled for public worship 
on the Lord’s day. 


Rogers, Daniel, a Puritan divine, was born in 
1573, and was educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, 
of which he was chosen fellow. He became minister 
of Haversham, Buckinghamshire, and afterwards of 
Weathersfield, Essex. His death took place in 1602. 
His publications are: David's Cost (Lond. 1619, 8vo) :—- 
Practical Catechism (ibid. 1633, 4to; 1640): — Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper (3d ed. ibid. 1635, 4to; again, 
1636):— Matrimonial Honor (ibid. 1642, 4to):—Naaman 
the Syrian (lectures on 2 Kings v, 9-15) (ibid. 1642- 
50, fol.): — Prediction concerning King Charles I and 
Archbishop Laud (ibid. 1692). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclup. Bibli- 
Og. 8. V. 

Rogers, Elymas P., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Madison, Conn., Feb. 10, 1815. Though reared 
in humble life, he had devoted Christian parents; they 
being poor, however, and unable to support their large 
family, when nine years of age he was sent to live with 
strangers, and, being the only colored boy in the neigh- 
borhood, was looked down upon by those who were 
prejudiced against his race. His meagre advantages 
for gaining an education were thereby lessened and his 
difficulties increased. He returned home in his fifteenth 
year, and labored with his father until he accepted a 
situation in the family of major Caldwell, of Hartford, 
Conn., who wanted a person who would work for his 
board and have an opportunity of going to school. In 
1833 he became a communicant of the Talcott Street 
congregation in Hartford, Conn. Now he determined 
to study for the ministry, and in 1836 entered the Oneida 
Institute in Whitesborough, N. Y., where he remained tive 
years, teaching fur his support during the winter, and 
studying for the ministry during the other portions of 
the year, until he graduated in 1841. He immediately 
removed to Trenton, N. J., as principal of the public 
school for colored children, and there he continued the 
study of theology under the care of the late Rev. Dr. 
Eli F. Cooley and the Rev. Dr. John Hall. He was li- 
censed by New Brunswick Presbytery Feb. 7, 1844, and 
in 1845 was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
Witherspoon Street Church, Princeton, N. J. In 1846 
he became pastor of the Plane Street Church, Newark, 
N. J., where he continued to preach until Nov. 5, 1860, 
when he went to Africa, with the object of travelling in 
the interests of the African Civilization Society, and 
while engaged in this work, died at Cape Palmas, Jan. 
20, 1861. Mr. Rogers was a man of fine gifts, and re- 
markable poetic talent. Dr. Maclean, ex-president of 
the College of New Jersey, says of him, “This truly 
good man ought to be held in respect by all who have 
any regard for simple and unaffected piety. My esti- 
mate of his character was a high one.” He wrote a 
large number of temperance hymns and two poems, one, 
The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise Considered; the 
other, on The Fugitive- Slave Law. He published a 
Thanksgiving Sermon, and Dangers and Duties of Men 
of Business (Phila, 1835, 8vo). See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1862, p.191. (J. L. S) 


Rogers, Ezekiel, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Weatherstield, Essex, England, in 1590. He 
took the degree of B.A. at Benet College in 1604, and 
that of M.A. at Christ’s College in 1608, becoming the 
chaplain of Sir Francis Barrington at Hatfield, Essex. 
After five or six years, Sir Francis bestowed upon him 
the benefice of Rowley, Yorkshire, where he exercised 
his ministry for about twenty years, when he was si- 
lenced for nonconformity, though he was allowed the 
protits of his living for two years longer, and the privi- 
lege of nominating his successor. Restless under the 
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restraints upon his liberty, Mr. Rogers came to America 
in 163%, where he commenced a new settlement in April, 
1639, and was ordained in the following December. He 
continued to labor in this parish until his death, Jan. 23, 
1660. Mr. Rogers gave his library to Harvard College, 
and his house and lands to the town of Rowley for the 
support of the Gospel. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, i, 120. 

Rogers, George, an English clergyman, was born 
in 1741, and was for more than fifty years rector of 
Sproughton, near Ipswich. He published a Sermon 
(1790, 8vo) :—F ive Sermons (1818. 12mo); and edited, 
with a memoir, the Sermons of Rev. Edward Evanson 
(1806, 2 vols. 8vo). See Gentleman's Mag. 1836, i, 555; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, S. v. 

Rogers, George W. T., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Holderness, N. H., 
Feb. 2, 1812, and was converted March, 1830, joining the 
Church in 1832. He preached his first sermon as local 
preacher in 1838, and, after preparation, entered the reg- 
ular work in 1843. In 1864 he became supernumerary, 
in 1865 effective, in 1867 superannuated, and died at the 
house of his son in Salem the next year. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 104. 


Rogers, Hester Ann, an eminent saint in the 
early annals of Methodism, was born in Macclesfield, 
England, in 1756. Her father, a pious man, died when 
she was but nine years old, and his peaceful end made 
an indelible impression upon her mind. She was at first 
greatly prejudiced against the Methodists; but her in- 
terest in them was aroused by hearing one of their 
preachers, and. although her mother threatened to turn 
her out of doors in consequence, deepened, until, on a 
visit of Mr. Wesley to her native place in her twentieth 
year, she fully joined them. Her maiden name was 
Roe, and in 1784 Wesley promoted her marriage with 
James Rogers, one of his most effective preachers, with 
whom she lived happily, occupied in all evangelical la- 
bors, until her death, Oct. 10, 1794, soon after the birth of 
her tih child. She was a model of Christian purity and 


zeal, filling the office of female class-leader, and often’ 


addressing public congregations with remarkable pa- 
thos and power. For twenty years she had been a wit- 
ness of the experience of perfect love. Her Journal 
has been published, also her Life, as a part of Methodist 
literature. See also Stevens, Women of Methodism, p. 
98 sq.; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Rogers, Isaiah P., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was converted in the autumn of 1840, 
and soon after joined the Church. In July, 1846, he 
was received on trial in the Maine Conference; and when 
the conference was divided, August, 1848, he became a 
member of the East Maine Conference. He was super- 
annuated June 20, 1849, and held that relation until his 
death, at Benton, Me., June 20, 1852. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1852, p. 80. 


Rogers, John (1), an English divine and martyr, 
was born about 1500. He was educated at Cambridge, 
where he entered holy orders, and was appointed chap- 
lain to the English factory at Antwerp, where he re- 
mained several vears. ‘There he met Tyndale and Cov- 
erdale, through whom he was led to renounce popery. 
He married at Antwerp, and became pastor of a congre- 
gation at Wittenberg, which office he retained until the 
accession of Edward VI. In 1548 he returned to Eng- 
land, invited by bishop Ridley, and was presented with 
the rectory of St. Margaret Moyses and the vicarage of 
St. Sepulchre’s, both in London, May 10, 1550. Bishop 
Ridley made him a prebendary of St. Paul’s, St. Pan- 
cras, and rector of Chigwell, Aug. 24, 1551, and, later, 
divinity -reader. On the Sunday after the entry of 
queen Mary into London (Thursday, Aug. 3, 1553), he 
denounced Romanism at St. Paul’s Cross, urging the 
people to cuntinue steadfast in the doctrines taught in 
king Edward’s day. For this he was summoned before 
the privy council, but defended himself so ably that he 
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was released. On Aug. 18 he was ordered to remain a 
prisoner in his own house at St. Paul’s, from which he 
refused to make his escape, though frequently urged. 
After six months he was removed to Newgate, where 
his confinement was aggravated by every species of 
severity. In January, 1555, he was tried before Gardi- 
ner, bishop of Winchester, and condemned to be burned 
at Smithfield, Feb. 4, which sentence he bore with great 
constancy and patience. He translated from’ Melanc- 
thon, A Weighing and Considering of the Interim (Lond. 
1548, 16mo); and was compiler of the first authorized 
English Bible prepared from Tyndale’s MSS., Cover- 
dale’s translation, published under the assumed name 
of Thomas Matthew: The Byble, in which is contained 
the Olde and Newe Testaments, etc., by Thomas Matthew 
(1537, fol.). It was printed by Grafton and Whitchurch, 
and copies are in the British Museum, Lambeth, Bod- 
leian, St. Paul's, and other libraries. During his im- 
prisonment, he wrote an account of his examinations, 
and also other papers, which were providentially pre- 
served, and have been transmitted to the present time. 
They may be found in Fox’s Martyrology, p. 415. See 
Chester, Life of Rogers (Lond. 1861, 8vo) ; Strype, Cran- 
mer; British Reformers, vol. ix; also Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, S. v. 

Rogers, John (2), an English divine, was born 
probably in 1565, and is supposed to have been a grand- 
son of the preceding. He was minister of Chacomb, 
Northamptonshire, from 1587 to 1620, the year of his 
death. His published work is a Discourse on Christian 
Watchfulness, etc. (Lond. 1620, 8vo). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 3. v. 


Rogers, John (3), an English Puritan divine, was 
educated at Cambridge. He became vicar of Hemming- 
ham in 1592, minister of Haverhill in 1603, and was af- 
terwards minister of Dedham, Essex, where he died in 
1630. His works are: Sixty Memorials of a Godly Life: 
—Treatise of Love:—Doctrine of Fuith (Lond. 2d ed. 
1627; 6th ed. 1634, 12mo) :— Exposition of First Epistle 
of Peter (ibid. 1650, fol.). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclopedia Biblio- 
graphica, s. v. 

Rogers, John (4), a Congregational preacher, was 
born probably at Assington, England, and came with 
his father to New England in 1636. He was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1649, having studied medicine 
and theology. He was invited to preach at Ipswich in 
1656, where he remained until he became president of 
Harvard College, August, 1683. He died July 2, 1684. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 147. 

Rogers, John (5), a Congregational minister, and 
son of the preceding, was born July 7, 1666, was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1684, was ordained at Ips- 
wich, Oct. 12, 1692, and died Dec. 12, 1745. His works 
are: Death the Wages of Sin (1701):—Election Sermon 
(1706) :— Sermon on the Death of J. Appleton (1739). See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer. Authors,s.v.; Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 147. 

Rogers, John (6), D.D., an English divine, was 
born at Ensham, Oxfordshire, in 1679, was educated at 
New College school, Oxford, and in 1693 was elected 
scholar of Corpus Christi College. After taking his de- 
gree in arts and entering orders, he waited for a fellow- 
ship, which he secured in 1706, but in the meantime 
had become vicar of Buckland, Berkshire. He took 
the degree of B.D. in 1710, was made lecturer of St. 
Clement’s Danes in 1712, afterwards becoming lecturer 
of the united parishes of Christ Church and St. Leon- 
ard’s, Foster Lane. In 1716 he became rector of Wring- 
ton, Somersetshire; prebend of Wells in 1718; subdean 
of the same in 1721; chaplain to George II, then prince 
of Wales; and vicar of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, London, 
October, 1728. He died May 1,1729. He wrote, The 
Visible and Invisible Church of Christ (2d ed. Lond. 1719, 
8vo) : — Necessity of Divine Revelation (1727, 8vo) :— 
Sermons (4 vols. 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
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Amer. Authors, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Dar- 
ling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 

Rogers, Joseph, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Wiveliscombe, Somersetshire, England, June 11, 1815. 
He emigrated to the United States at an early age, and 
settled in New York city. He was converted when about 
twenty-two years old, pursued his preparatory studies 
under Dr. Owen, of New York city, graduated at Prince- 
ton College in 1845, and at the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton in 1848, and was licensed to preach the same 
year by the Presbytery of New York. After leaving 
the seminary, he labored at May’s Landing and Pleasant 
Mills, Atlantic Co., N. J., in the employment of the Board 
of Domestic Missions, until 1850, when he received an 
appointment to the Church of Round Prairie, Ia., over 
which he was installed pastor in 1851. In 1853, because 
of tailing health, he returned East, and spent the suc- 
ceeding four years in preaching and teaching in Attle- 
boro’, Pa.; Bridgeton, N. J.; the vicinity of Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; and at Newtown, Pa. In 1857 he received a 
call to, and was installed pastor of, the churches of King- 
wood and Frenchtown, N. J., where he continued to la- 
bor till his death, Aug. 20, 1863. Mr. Rogers was a dili- 
gent student, a ripe scholar, and of fine attginments in 
the different branches of a liberal education, especially 
in the Greek language and English literature. As a 
preacher he was naturally eloquent. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1864, p. 192. (J. L. S) 


Rogers, Lorenzo, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Orange County, Vt., 
March 1?, 1804, and was converted in 1828. He enter- 
ed the ministry in 1834, was superannuated by the Erie 
Conference in 1854, and.died in Cleveland, O., Feb. 17, 
1865. He was greatly influential in winning men to 
Christ. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1865, p. 131. 


Rogers, Nathaniel, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Haverhill, Suffolk, England, in 1598. He 
was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and, 
after serving for two years as a domestic chaplain, be- 
came Dr. Barkham’s assistant at Bocking, Essex, where 
he remained for five years; and obtaining the living of 
Assington, Suffolk, he continued there until June 1, 1636, 
when he sailed for New England, and arrived Nov.16. He 
was ordained, Feb. 20, 1638, pastor at Ipswich ; and died 
July 3, 1655. He published, A Letter to the Hon. House 
of Commons at Westminster on the Subject of Reformation 
(1643). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 87. 


Rogers, Nehemiah, an English divine (said by 
some to have been a great-grandson of John Rogers the 
martyr), was born in 1594. He was minister of Dod- 
dinghurst, Essex, and died in 1660. He published, £r- 
positions of the Parables (1620-62) :— Exposition of St. 
Luke x, 5-11 (1658, 4to), and other works. 


Rogers, Thomas (1), an English divine, was a na- 
tive of Chelsea, and entered Christ Church in 1568. He 
was A.M. in 1576; chaplain to Bancroft, bishop of Lon- 
don, and in 1581 rector of Horinger, Suffolk, where he was 
held in great esteem. He died Feb. 22, 1616. Among his 
many works are, The Anatomie of the Minde (Lond. 1576, 
8vo0) :~Of the End of the World (ibid. 1577, 4to; 1582, 
1583, 8vo0):—The English Creede (ibid. 1579, ful.) :—A 
Golden Chain Taken out of the Rich Treasure-house of 
the Psalms of David (ibid. 1579, 1587, 12mo) :— Historical 
Dialogue touching Antichrist and Popery, etc. (ibid. 1589, 
8vo) :—besides Sermons, etc. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit, 
and Amer, Authors, 3. v.; Darling, Cyclup. Bibliog. s. v. 


Rogers, Thomas (2), an English clergyman. was 
born in Warwickshire, Dec. 27, 1660, and was educated 
at the free school there. In Lent term, 1675, he entered 
Trinity College, Oxford, but soon after removed to Hart 
Hall, where he took the degree of A.M. and entered holy 
orders. In July, 1689, he became rector of Slapton, near 
Towcester, Northamptonshire. He died of small-pox, 
while on a visit to London, June 8, 1694, and was buried 
at St. Saviour’s, Southwark. His writings were mostly 
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poetical and published anonymously, and were not at all 
becuming his character as a clergyman. We mention 
only, Lux Occidentalis, or Providence Displayed in the 
Coronation of King William, ete. ( Lond. 1689 ) :— The 
Loyal and Impartial Satyrist (ibid. 1693, 4to) :—.41 True 
Protestant Bridle (ibid. 1694, 4to) :—Commonwealth Un- 
masked, See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Rogers, Timothy (1), an English clergyman, was 
born in 1589, became preacher of Essex, and died in 1650. 
He wrote, Righteous Man's Evidences (Lond. 1619, 8vo; 
12th ed. 1637) :— Roman Eucharist (ibid. 1621, 4to; 1631, 
24mvo) :—Good News from Heaven: —A Faithful Friend 
True to the Soul: — Christian's Jewel of Faith. See 
Chester, John Rogers (1861), p. 275; also Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bi- 
blivg. 3. v. 


Rogers, Timothy (2), a Dissenting minister, was 
born at Barnard Castle, Durham, England, about 1660. 
He was educated at one of the Scotch universities, be- 
came evening lecturer at a chapel in Crosby Square, 
London, and afterwards one of the ministers of a Dis- 
senting congregation in Old Jewry, which office he re- 
signed in 1707. He died in 1729. Among his works 
we notice, Practical Discourses (Lond. 1690, 8vo) :— Dis- 
course concerning Trouble of Mind and the Disease of 
Melancholy (ibid. 1691). See Allibone, Dict, of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, s.v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 


Rogers, William, D.D.. a Baptist minister, was 
born at Newport, R. I., July 22, 1751. He entered the 
Rhode Island College in 1765, and was licensed to preach 
in August, 1771. In May following he was ordained 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Philadelphia. In 1776 
he became chaplain of the army of Pennsylvania, and 
from 1778 to 1781 he served as brigade chaplain in the 
Continental army. In March, 1789, he was appointed 
professor of English and oratory in the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia, and in April, 1792, was elect- 
ed to the same office in the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was made D.D. by the latter institution in 1790, hav- 
ing previously received the degree of A.M. from Yale 


; College in 1780, and from the College of New Jersey in 


1786. From April, 1803. to February, 1805, he also act- 
ed as pastor of the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia. 
In January, 1812, he resigned his professorship and re- 
ceived a call from the Church in Newark, N. J., but 
finally declined it. In 1816 and 1817 he became a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. The latter vears of his life were spent in retire- 
ment. He died April 7, 1824. Dr. Rogers published 
a number of sermons, letters, essays, etc. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 145. 


Rogers, William Matticks, a Congregational 
minister, was born on the island of Alderney, Sept. 10, 
1806. His name was Samuel AM. Ellen Kittle, which 
was changed to Rogers after he became a preacher. 
When ten years of age he was brought to the United 
States, and lived with his uncle, Capt. W. M. Rogers, 
at Dorchester. He graduated at Harvard College in 
1827, studied theology at the Andover Seminary, be- 
came pastor of the Evangelical Congregational Church, 
Townsend, Mass., where he remained five years, and 
was installed, Aug. 6, 1835, pastor of the Franklin Street 
Church, Boston, and died Aug. 11,1851. He published 
An Address at the Dedication of the New Hall of Brad- 
Jord Academy (1841), and a couple of occasional ser- 
mons. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 730. 


Roh, Peter, a famous Roman Catholic missionary, 
was born in 1811 at Aven, in the canton Valais, in Swit- 
zerland. When eighteen vears of age, he entered the 
Society of Jesus, and after completing his philosophical 
and theological studies at Fribourg he was appointed 
professor of dogmatics at the Seminary of Lucerne. 
Having received holy orders in 1840, he went to France, 
where he remained one year, at Notre Dame d’Ay. He 
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returned to Fribourg, where he lectured on dogmatics; 
and in 1847 he was appointed to a professorship at Lu- 
cerne, which he held only for a short time, being obliged 
to leave the country. He now went from place to place 
as a missionary preacher, finding everywhere a latge 
congregation eager to listen to his powerful oratory. In 
1856 he occupied the theological chair at Paderborn and 
Maria-Laach, and in 1860 he represented the bishop of 
Paderborn at the provincial council at Cologne. In 1866 
he again resumed preaching, and in 1869 he accom- 
panied the bishop of Paderborn to the Vatican council at 
Rome. He died May 17,1872. He wrote, Die Grund- 
irrthiimer unserer Zeit (Fribourg, 1865 ):— Das alte 
Lied: der Zweck heiligt die Mittel (ibid. 1869, etc.). See 
Regensburger Conversations- Lexikon, s. v.; Literarischer 
Handwetser, 1872, p. 212. (B. P.) 


Rohan, Armand de, called the Cardinal de Sou- 
bise, grand-nephew of Gaston, was born at Paris, Dec. 1, 
1717. In 1736 he became abbé of St. Epore, and in 1737 
abbé of Lure and Murback. March 21, 1739, he was 
elected rector of the faculty of arts at Paris, and in 1741 
he was made doctor of the Sorbonne and member of the 
French Academy. Cardinal Rohan procured his ap- 
pointment as his own coadjutor, with the title of bishop 
of Ptolemais. Benedict XIV created him cardinal April 
10,1747, when he took the title of Cardinal de Soubise, 
to distinguish himself from his grand-uncle; but he 
never went to Rome to receive the cardinal’s hat. At 
the death of cardinal Rohan, he succeeded him in the 
see of Strasburg and in the office of grand almoner. He 
died at Saverne June 28, 1756. This prelate was dis- 
tinguished for his charity, zeal, and sweet and simple 
manner. 


Rohan, Armand - Gaston - Maximilien de, 
Cardinal, was born at Paris, June 26, 1674. In 1690 
he was canon of Strasburg, and in 1701 was chosen co- 
adjwtor of the prince-bishop Egon of Furstenberg, with 
the title of bishop of Tiberias in partibus. After the 
death of his superior he was titulary of the diocese, in 
1712 became cardinal, and grand almoner in 1713. He 
held several rich abbeys, and, without any literary quali- 
fications whatever, was elected member of the French 
Academy. He was also master of the Sorbonne. By vir- 
tue of his birth, fortune, and high office, he took an im- 
portant part in the negotiations for peace in the Church 
of France which occupied the latter part of the reign of | 
Louis XIV; and his connection with father Tellier, con- ` 
fessor to the king, and with the cardinal de Bissy, bish- | 
op of Meaux, made him one of the chiefs of the Molinist 
party. In the assembly of the clergy of 1713 he used 
all possible means to gain their acceptance of the papal 
bull Unigenitus, and gained his cause during the next 
year. During the regency he endeavored to bring 
about a reconciliation among the bishops, and per- 
suaded forty to sign an accommodation. which ended 
their quarrels. His library was one of the greatest 
in France, and was under the charge of the learned 
abbé Oliva. Cardinal Rohan died at Paris July 19, 
r49. The only work of any account which he left 
is Rituale Argentinense (Strasburg, 1742). See Gallia 
Christiana. 


Rohan, Armand Jules de, archbishop of 
Rheims, was born at Paris, Feb. 10, 1695. At an ear- 
ly age he entered the chapter of Strasburg, received 
in 1715 the abbey of Gard, and in 1730 that of Gorze. 
As the conclavist of cardinal Rohan, he assisted in 
the election of Innocent XIII, and was afterwards 
made bishop of Rheims (May 22, 1722). He was 
very active in favor of the bull Unigenitus. After 
consecrating Louis XV, he took a seat in Parliament 
as the first ecclesiastical peer, and gradually gave 
over the care of his diocese to vicars under the title 
of bishops in partibus. He died at Saverne Aug. 28, 
1762. He published Breviarium Remense (Charleville, 
159). 

Rohan, Ferdinand-Maximilien-Meriadec, 
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Prince of Guemené, brother of Louis, was born at Paris, 
Nov. 7, 1738. He studied at the Sorbonne, was prior 
of the faculty of theology, and received the degree 
of doctor. He was grand provost of the chapter of 
Strasburg and abbé of Mouzon, when in 1759 Louis 
XV gave him the archbishopric of Bordeaux. In 
1781 he was transferred to the diocese of Cambrai, 
in 1790 was made regent of the principality of Liege, 
and took the civil oath. He returned to Cambrai in 
1791, where he remained until 1801, when he re- 
signed the archbishopric and became grand almoner 
to the empress Josephine. He died at Paris Oct. 30, 
1813. 

Rohan, Louis-René-Edouard, Prince of Gue- 
mené, a French prelate, was born at Paris, Sept. 25, 1734. 
His education was carried on at the College of Plessis and 
the Seminary of Saint-Magloire. In 1760 he was elect- 
ed coadjutor to his uncle, the bishop of Strasburg, with 
the title of bishop ef Canopus in partibus, in which po- 
sition he showed more love for pleasure than zeal in re- 
ligious exercises. Made member of the French Acad- 
emy in 1761, he was in 1772 sent as ambassador to Vien- 
na. Here he was at first received with great favor, but 
by his extravagant mode of life and interference in 
political affairs he fell under the displeasure of Maria 
Theresa, and at her request was recalled to France in 
1774. After his return he was appointed grand almo- 
ner, in 1778 was made cardinal, and later master of the 
Sorbonne and bishop of Strasburg. In addition to these 
honors, he held several rich abbeys, but his large fortune 
was not in any way adequate to his scandalous luxury. 
In 1785 he was arrested and imprisoned in the Bastile 
for the part he had taken in the affair of the diamond 
necklace, which so gravely compromised Marie Antoi- 
nette. -The friends of Rohan were indignant at the 
government, the clergy protested against his imprison- 
ment, and at. his trial he was finally acquitted, without 
even an expression of blame for his evident misconduct. 
But he could not recover from the disgrace of his dis- 
missal from court, and retired to his diocese of Stras- 
burg, where he lived in comparative quiet for a few 
years, In 1789 he was deputy of the clergy of Hagenau 
to the States-general, but, being accused of disloyal con- 
duct, resigned his seat. In order to be out of the juris- 
diction of the French government, he retired to a part 
of his diocese beyond the Rhine, and finally, in 1801, in 
consequence of the concordat, resigned the bishopric of 
Strasburg entirely. He died at Ettenheim, Feb. 17, 
1803. The cardinal de Rohan was a man of fine ap- 
pearance and agreeable manners. It is not to be denied 
that he had a fine mind and great amiability, but 
he possessed no judgment, put no check upon his 
passions or conduct, and was weak and easily led by 
favorites. See Mémoire de [Abbé Georgel; Levis, 
Souvenirs. 

Roh’ gah (Heb. Rohgah’, Mam, also written Mati, 
clamor ; Sept. ‘Pooyd v.r. Oùpaoyá), the second named 
of the four sons of Shamer, of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. 
vii, 34), and fifth in descent from that patriarch. B.C. 
perhaps cir. 1658. 

Rohini, in Hindi mythology, is the name of one 
of the daughters of Daksha, said to be the favorite 
wife of Chandra (or the Moon, which in Sanscrit, as in 
German, is masculine). She is the bright star of the 
Bull’s eye, called in Arabic Aldebaran (or Al Dabaran), 
Other stars regarded as the sisters of Rohini are also 
numbered among the wives of Chandra. 


Rohr, JoHann FRIEDRICH, a prominent rationalist, 
was born July 30, 1777, at Rossbach, on the Saale, of hum- 
ble parents, and early displayed mental qualities¢which 
induced his friends to provide him with opportunities for 
study. He was thus enabled to enter Leipsic Universi- 
ty as a student of theology, and while there attended ° 
the lectures of Platner and Keil, and employed his mind 
in the examination of Kant’s philosophy. Reinhard 
examined him for ministerial license, and recommended 
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him as assistant preacher to the University Church. 
Transferred in 1802 to Pforta, he engaged in the study 
of modern languages, particularly English, and publish- 
ed a tabular view of English pronunciation (1803). Un- 
pleasant relations with his colleagues led to his removal 
in the following year (1804). He next became pastor 
at Ostrau, near Zeitz, and remained in that station dur- 
ing sixteen years, at the end of which period he was 
called to be chief minister at Weimar; and to that 
position the government added the dignities of court 
preacher, ecclesiastical councillor, and general superin- 
tendent for the principality of Weimar, his duties, in 
addition to those connected with his relation to his par- 
ish, including general visitations, examinations, inspec- 
tion of the Weimar Gymnasium, and the filling of ap- 
pointments. He held these positions from 1820 to 1848, 
when he died. 

Rohr’s historical significance grows out of the energy 
with which he asserted the theological position of vul- 
gar rationalism. His views were for the first time pre- 
sented in a connected scheme in Briefe tiber den Ratio- 
nalismus, etc. (Zeitz, 1813), whose train of ideas may be 
summarized as follows: Religious truth may be ascer- 
tained from revelation or from reason, the latter term 
denoting the natural, not cultured, judgment of the 
mind. If such truth is grounded on reason, the system 
of rationalism or naturalism will result, which is the 
only tenable system. This rationalism rejects all relig- 
ious teachings which have not universal authority and 
a strict adaptation to moral ends; for the ultimate end 
of religion is a pure morality. There is in Christianity 
a theology or doctrine respecting God, and an anthro- 
pology or doctrine respecting man in his intelligent and 
moral nature, and also in his sensuality and consequent 
depravity; but it does not properly include a Christol- 
ogy, since opinions respecting the first expounder of a 
universal religion can form no part of that religion. 
Stripped of all additions to his personality made by the 
evangelists, Christ is simply a man, though the greatest, 
and even a unique, man. A subsequent work, entitled 
Grund- und Glaubenssdtze d. evang.-prot. Kirche (1832), 
was intended to unite the Church for its protection 
against its Roman Catholic, and still more against its 
pietistic, adversaries, and to that end was sent to a num- 
ber of theological faculties for their approval. The ef- 
fort failed, however, even RGhr’s fellow-rationalists re- 
fusing to endorse his purpose. In the second and third 
editions (1834, 1844), he gave a summary of the essen- 
tial teachings of the Gospel in specifically Christian lan- 
guage. There is a true God, who is proclaimed to us 
by Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son, and who de- 
serves our profound veneration because of his perfec- 
tions. This veneration can be truly rendered only by 
the cultivation of a sincerely virtuous character and life, 
and for this work we may hope for the aid of the Divine 
Spirit. As God’s children, we may confidently look for 
his help in earthly troubles, and in the consciousness of 
moral weakness and unworthiness we may look for grace 
and mercy through Christ; while in death we may be 
assured of undying continuance and a better, retributive 
life. 

It is needless to add that throughout his official life 
Röhr was engaged in controversy with the orthodox 
theologians of his time, e. g. Reinhard, Harms, Hahn, 
Hengstenberg, Sartorius, etc., whom he accused of lit- 
eralism, want of progressiveness, and similar offences. 
He was utterly incapable of appreciating the aims of 
such spirits as Schleiermacher, Twesten, etc., in the di- 
rection of a higher development within the limits of 
Protestant freedom; and in consequence of this inca- 
pacity,he blundered into a dispute with Hase on the oc- 
casion of the appearance of the //utterus Redivivus writ- 
ten by the latter, which Hase ended by clearly demon- 
strating that the “rationalism of sound reason” is utter- 
ly unscientific and has no regard for the facts of history. 
His peculiar views and tempers are reflected also in his 
sermons. The moral element predominates, of course, 
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and the supernatural is reduced to natural proportions. 
His Christologische Predigten ( Weimar, 1831, 1837 ) 
are not Christological in character, exhibiting Jesus 
simply as “the pattern and example of true culture,” 
etc. His casual sermons, however, sometimes present 
all the characteristics of truly religious discourse. His 
published homiletical works are very numerous, 

In addition to the works already mentioned, we no- 
tice the Kritische Prediger- Bibliothek, which under 
various names he edited from 1810 to 1848 :— Palä- 
stina zur Zeit Jesu (Zeitz, 1816; 8th ed. 1845) :— 
Luther's Leben u. Wirken (ibid. 1817; 2d ed. 1828) :— 
Die gute Sache d. Protestantismus (Leips. 1842), and 
others. 


Rohumon, the great serpent, an idol of the Carib- 
beans. 


Ro’imus (‘Pdipog), a Jew who returned to Jerusa- 
lem from Babylon with Zerubbabel (1 Esdr. v, 8); evi- 
dently the Renu{ (q. v.) of the Heb, texts (Ezra ii, 2; 
Neh. vii, 7). 

Rok, or Roc, in Persian mythology, was an im- 
mense bird, so large that it bore elephants to its young 
in the nest. An egg of this monster once fell from its 
nest on the Albordshi, and with its fluid overflowed 
thirty-six towns and villages. Legends resembling this 
fable are met with everywhere; but it is remarkable 
that the inhabitants of Greenland are said to make use 
of very powerful bows, each formed of two claws ot 
some gigantic bird, which are often found in the 
ice. It would accordingly seem that not everything 
said with regard to the rok is fable. There have 
been mammalia and amphibia whose size far exceed- 
ed that of any similar animals of our æra; and there 
may, in like manner, have been birds which could as 
readily bear away a camel as the condor can a young 
llama. 


Roland, in Frankish legends, was a celebrated hero 
belonging to the circle of Charlemagne’s paladins. He 
was of enormous size, and so strong that he could pull 
up the tallest pine by the roots, and use it as a walking- 
stick and club. His sword split a block of marble with- 
out injuring its edge. The numerous Roland columns 
found in the towns of North Germany are said to have 
been erected by Charlemagne in honor of this hero; but 
they are probably of much later origin, and served to 
designate the place where justice was administered in 
the emperor’s name, so that they were in some sense his 
representatives, 


Roldan, Luisa, daughter of the following, was 
born in 1654, and became a distinguished artist. She 
assisted her father in many of his works, was pensioned 
by Philip IV, and confided with much of the work upon 
the Escurial. Her principal productions are the statues 
of Mater Dolorosa, John the Evangelist, and St. Thomas. 
She died at Madrid in December, 1704. 


Roldan, Pedro, a Spanish sculptor, was born in 
1624 at Seville. He studied at Rome, where he was a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke. Roldan executed 
a great number of works in Madrid and at Seville, the 
best of which is a Christ on the Cross. He died in 1700. 


Rolf, in Norse mythology, was one of the most cele- 
brated kings of Denmark, who was induced to adopt the 
surname Kraki by the following occurrence. A poor 
youth named Voeggur went to the palace and looked 
steadily at the king, until asked why he gazed so long, 
when he responded that he had heard that Rolf was the 
greatest man in Northland, but that he found the throne 
occupied by a Kraki (diminutive wight). Rolf re- 
sponded, “ Thou hast given me a name, now give me a 
present” (which always accompanied the bestowal of a 
name). Voeggur declared that he had nothing to give. 
“Then,” said Rolf, “I, who have possessions, will give 
a present,” and he handed over a ring of gold, on re- 
ceiving which Voeggur joyfully exclaimed, “Lord, I will 
avenge thee should any come near to thee in malice !” 
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The king’s reply to this—“ Voeggur is pleased with a 
little matter’—became proverbial. The armies of Rolf 
Kraki were celebrated, especially the twelve Berserkers 
{according to others, eleven, himself being the twelfth), 
whom he once sent to assist his stepfather Adils, king 
of Sweden, against Ali, king of Norway. After gaining 
the victory, Adils refused to give the promised reward 
to either the Berserkers or king Rolf. The latter, ac- 
cumpanied by the Berserkers, accordingly visited the 
court of Adils and reminded him of his pledge. Adils 
invited the guests to a friendly banquet in the largest 
hall of his palace, in the centre of which he caused an 
immense fire to be built, and then reminded Rolf and 
the Berserkers that they had vowed never to flee from 
either fire or water. The fire eventually seized Relf’s 
clothing, on which he rose, threw his shield into the 
flames, and passed through them with his companions, 
while he exclaimed, “ He, surely, does not dread the 
fire who voluntarily rushes into it!” He then seized 
the servants who had kindled the fire and threw them 
into it, and emphatically demanded his pay. He ob- 
tained the ring Sviagris and a mighty horn filled with 
gold, and departed; but Adils rapidly assembled his 
warriors and followed in pursuit. To distract his pur- 
suers, Rolf, having reached the heath of Fyriswall, scat- 
tered pieces of gold over the ground, and so actually 
delayed the pursuit; and when Adils approached him, 
he threw down the costly ring also. Adils dismounted 
from his horse to get the ring, and at this moment Rolf 
inflicted on the rear of his person a shameful wound, as 
he cried, “I have bent like a hog the richest man in 
Sweden.” He then picked up the ring himself, and 
while the king’s wound was bound up by his follow- 
ers, succeeded in gaining the ships with his treas- 
ure and his mother, and returned to Denmark. From 
this incident gold was called Fyriswall seed, or Kraki’s 
seed 


Rolin, JEAN, Cardinal, was born in 1408. At twen- 
ty-two he was canon and archdeacon. In 1431 he be- 
came bishop of Chalons, which see he exchanged in 
1436 for that of Autun. He obtained the purple in 
1449, and continued to add to the number of his bene- 
fices and lived in luxury. He gained possession by 
fraudulent means of the abbey of St. Martin at Autun 
in 1451, built the cathedral in that place and also the 
one at Chalons, both of which he enriched with works 
of art. He was confessor to the dauphin, afterwards 
louis XI. He died at Auxerre July 1, 1483. See Per- 
ty, Hist. de Chalons. 


Roll (m3, megillah’ ; Sept. ce¢adic: but in Ezra 
vi, 1, the Chald. "DO, sephdr, a book, as elsewhere ren- 
dered: in Isa. viii, 1, yinpa, gillauyôn, a tablet, once of a 
mirror, iii, 23). A book in ancient times consisted of a 
single long strip of paper or parchment, which was usu- 
ally kept rolled up on a stick, and was unrolled when a 
person wished to read it. See Book. Hence arose the 
term megillah, from galál, “to roll,” strictly answering 
to the Latin volumen, whence comes our volume ; hence 
also the expressions, “to spread” and “roll together” 
(in Heb, WB [2 Kings xix, 14] and Dba [ Isa. xxxiv, 
4]: in Gr. dvawricoey and mrTúsoew [Luke iv, 17, 20]), 
instead of “to open” and “to shut” a book. The full 
expression for a book was “a roll of writing,” or “a roll 
of a book” (Jer. xxxvi, 2; Psa. xl, 7; Ezek. ii, 9), but 
occasionally “ roll” stands by itself (Zech. v, 1, 2; Ezra 
vi, 2). The xegaXic of the Sept. originally referred to 
the ornamental knob (the umbilicus of the Latins) at 
the top of the stick or cylinder round which the roll 
was wound, The use of the term megillah implies, of 
course, the existence of a soft and pliant material: what 
this material was in the Old-Test. period we are not in- 
formed; but, as a knife was required for its destruction 
(Jer. xxxvi, 23), we infer that it was parchment. The 
roll was usually written on one side only (Mishna, Erub, 
10, § 3), and hence the particular notice of one that was 
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“written within and without” (Ezek. ii, 10). The writ- 
ing was arranged in columns, resembling a door in 


shape, and hence deriving their Hebrew name (minh, 


leaves), just as “ column,” from its resemblance to a co- 
lumna, or pillar. It has been asserted that the term 
megillah does not occur before the 7th century B.C., be- 
ing first used by Jeremiah ( Hitzig, in Jer. xezri, 2); 
and the conclusion has been drawn that the use of such 
materials as parchment was not known until that period 
(Ewald, Gesch. i, 71, note; Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 289). 
This is to assume, perhaps too confidently, a late date 
for the composition of Psa. xl, and to ignore the collat- 
eral evidence arising out of the expression “roll to- 
gether” used by Isaiah (xxxiv, 4), and also out of the 
probable reference to the Pentateuch in Psa. xl, 7, “ the 
roll of the book,” a copy of which was deposited by the 
side of the ark (Deut. xxxi, 26).—Smith. The book 
of Esther is specially designated by the Hebrew term 
Megillah. See MEGILLOTH. 


Roll-moulding. ‘This term has been popularly, 
but very incorrectly, given to a moulding much used in 
Decorated and late Early English work, especially in 
strings and dripstones, Its varieties are numerous, and 
though some of them bear resemblance to a roll of 
parchment, others are very different. Some of these 
varieties, in which the square fillet is more decided- 
ly marked, have been called the “roll and fillet mould- 
ing.” It is sometimes called the scroll- moulding, 
from its resemblance to a scroll of paper or parch- 
ment with the edge overlapping. The name of roll- 


moulding is often applied to the common round, or 
bowtell. 
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and Fillet. String, Dorchester, Oxfordshire. 


Rolle, Jonans HEINRICH, a German composer of 
church music, was born at Quedlinburg in 1718. He 
was the successor of his father as director of music at 
Magdeburg in 1752. He died in 1785. Among his 
principal works are the oratorios Death of Abel and 
Abraham on Mount Moriah. i 

Roller (Ezek. xxx, 21), chittúl, bamm, a bandage, 
so called from being wrapped around a broken limb to 
keep the fractured parts in place till healed. So Rosen- 
müller explains the figure (Scholia, ad loc.). The roller, 
in surgery, is a long fillet or strip of muslin or other 
webbing rolled upon itself in a cylindrical form, em- 
ployed to give mechanical support in many of the dis- 
eases and injuries to which the human body is liable, 
In the case of a broken arm, the surgeon brings the 
fragments of the bone together in normal position, and 
next places the limb in splints or stays lined with cot- 
ton, wool, or other soft material, to protect the flesh 
against unequal pressure, and then secures the whole 
by firmly winding the roller round and round the limb 
over the stays, so as to maintain the broken ends of the 
bone in coaptation until the process of ossific reunion is 
completed. The familiar manner of this incidental ref- 
erence shows that the practice of the present enlight- 
ened surgery was known to the profession in the days 
of Ezekiel. The name used to designate this bandage 
not only implies the form giving the greatest facility to 
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its ready application, but is the very word which scien- 
tific works of the present day employ to express the same 
thing. The object of this revelation, as it would seem, 
“was not to impart information respecting the special con- 
trivances of the healing art, but to present to the mind of 
the prophet the great prospective fact that the predict- 
ed disability of Pharaoh would be permanent, as one of 
the essentials to restorative treatment would be wanting. 


Rollin, CHartes, a French historian, who formerly 
enjoyed, if he did not merit, an extensive popularity, 
was the son of a cutler, and was born in Paris, Jan. 30, 
1661. He studied at the Collége du Plessis, where, in 
1683, he became assistant to the professor of rhetoric, 
and four years later obtained the chair for himself. In 
1688 he was called to the chair of eloquence at the Col- 
lége Royal de France, and for some ten years he dis- 
charged the duties of his office with remarkable zeal 
and success. In 1694 he was chosen rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, a dignity which he held for two years, 
and signalized his brief tenure of office by many useful 
reforms, both in regard to discipline and study, and by 
his warm defence of the privileges of the university. 
His efforts to revive the study of Greek, then falling 
back into neglect, were particularly creditable to him, 
although his career as rector constitutes perhaps his 
best claim to the regard of posterity, and has certain- 
ly left a more permanent impression than his writ- 
ings, for its influence is perceptible even to the present 
day. In 1699 he was appointed coadjutor to the princi- 
pal of the College of Beauvais; but was removed from 
‘this situation in 1712 through the machinations of the 
Jesuits, for Rollin was a strenuous Jansenist. For the 
next three years he devoted himself exclusively to learn- 
ed study, the fruit of which was his edition of Quintilian 
(Paris, 1715, 2 vols.). In 1720 he was re-elected rector of 
the university, and in the same year published his Traité 
des Etudes, which M. Villemain has pronounced “a mon- 
ument of good sense and taste,” and which is justly re- 
garded as his best literary performance, for his Histoire 
Ancienne (ibid. 1730-38, 12 vols.), though long prodig- 
iously popular, and translated into several languages 
(the English among others), is feeble in its philosophy, 
jejune in its criticism, and often inaccurate in its narra- 
tive. Nevertheless, to multitudes both in this country 
and in France it has formed the introduction to the 
study of ancient history. Frederick the Great, then 
the prince royal of Prussia, among other princely no- 
-tabilities, wrote to compliment the author, and opened 
up a correspondence with him. In 1738 Rollin pub- 
lished his Histoire Romaine (ibid. 9 vols.), a much in- 
ferior work, now almost forgotten. He died Sept. 14, 
1741. 


Rolling-thing, 5353, galgal’, Job xvii, 13; ren- 
dered by the A. V. “wheel” in Psa. lxxxiii, 13. Gese- 
nius (Thesaur. s. v.) prefers chaff, stubble, in both pas- 
sages. The same word is used for wheel (q. v.) in Isa. v, 
28; Ezek. x, 2, 6; xxiii, 24, and for whirlwind (q. v.) 
Psa. xxvii, 19 (“heaven”); Ezek. x, 13 (“wheel”). 
There is, however, a wild artichoke (Arab. akkub) in 
Palestine which the Arabs chew with relish, and which 
in growing throws out branches of equai size and length 
in all directions, forming a globe a foot or more in di- 
ameter. In the autumn this becomes dry and light, 
breaks off at the ground, and flies before the wind. 
Thousands of them leap and roll over the plain, and 
often disturb travellers and their horses, This plant is 
thought by Thomson to correspond better with the gal- 
gal’ of Isaiah and the Psalmist than anything before 
suggested (Land and Book, ij, 357 sq.). Some (Smith, 
Bible Plants [ Lond. 1877 ]) have held the galgal’ to be 
the so-called “Jericho rose” ( Anastatica Hierichunti- 
na), a small, ligneous, cruciform plant, which has the sin- 
gular property of reviving and expanding when placed 
_in water. . In the summer it dries up into a ball, which 
might readily roll before the wind, except that it is held 
fast to the earth by its strong tap-root. 
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Rollock, Rosekrt, first principal of the College of 
Edinburgh, was born in 1555 in the vicinity of Sterling, 
Scotland. From the school at Sterling he went to the 
University of St. Andrew’s, and became a student of St. 
Salvator’s College. As soon as he had taken his degree 
he was chosen professor of philosophy, and began to 
read lectures in his own college. He left St. Andrew’s 
in 1583, having been chosen in 1582 to be the principal 
and professor of divinity of the new Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. In 1593 he with others was appointed by Parlia- 
ment to confer with the popish lords. In 1595 he was 
appointed one of the visitors of the colleges, and in 1597 
was chosen moderator of the General Assembly. He 
died at Edinburgh, Feb. 28, 1598. His only English 
work is, Certain Sermons on Several Places of St. Paul's 
Epistles (Edinb. 1597, 8vo). The rest of his works are 
in Latin—commentaries on Daniel, St. John’s Gospel, 
‘Psalms, and on most of the epistles. He also published 
Prolegomena in Primum Librum Ques. The. Beze :— 
Tractatus de Vocatione Efficact (Edinb. 1597) :—Ques- 
tiones et Responsiones Aliquot de Fadere Dei, etc. (ibid. 
1596, 8vo) :— Tractatus Brevis de Providentia Dei :—and 


' Tractatus de Excommunicatione (Lond. 1604; Geneva, 


ee aaa aaa 


.of the Greek Athena. 


1602, 8vo). See Adam [Melchior], Life of Rollock (sup- 
plement to Encyclop. Brit.); Spottiswood, Hist. Book, 
vi; Chalmers, Biographical Dictionary, s. v.; Ali- 
bone, Dictionary of British and American Authors, 
S. V. 


Roma, the personification of the city of Rome, and 
as such called Dea : 

Roma. She was rep- 
resented clad in a 
long robe, and with 
a helmet, in a sitting 
posture, strongly re- 
sembling the figures 


She wasin realitythe 
genius of the city of 
Rome, aud was wor- 
shipped as such from 
early times, though 
no temple was erect- 
ed to her till the time of Augustus. After this their 
number increased throughout the empire. 


Romaic (or MopERN GREEK) Version. Romaic, 
or Modern Greek, is the vernacular language of about 
2,000,000 descendants of the ancient Greeks dispersed 
throughout the Turkish empire, as well as of the inhabi- 
tants of the modern kingdom of Greece. In this vernacu- 
lar several versions of the New Test.exist. The earliest 
was printed at Geneva in 1638, in parallel columns with 
the inspired text, and was executed by Maximus Calliergi 
(or Calliopoli, as he is sometimes called), at the solicita- 
tion of Haga, the ambassador of the then United Prov- 
inces of Constantinople. This translation, which is re- 
markable for its close and literal adherence to the Greek 
original text, is preceded by two prefaces, one by the 
translator, and the other by Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch 
of Constantinople. This edition, which had the title 
'H Kaiv) Atadnen rov Kupiou pòv ‘Insov Xpioroù, 
ÖiyNwWTTOÇ, EV Y ayvrimpoowrwe TÓTE Séiov TPwTÖTU- 
mov Kai 9 amapaddNakrwg ¿Ë éxeivoy ei¢ amAHY òá- 
Aexroy Ota Tov paxapirov Kupiov Makipov KaddAuov- 
moXirov yevopivn peráppacıç dua truTwIyncay. “Ere 
XHHAAATIIII, was reprinted with corrections in 1708 
in London by the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and another edition was issued by the 
same society in 1705. A reprint of this version, in 12mo, 
was published at Halle, in 1710, at the expense of So- 
phia Louisa, queen of Prussia, under the title, 'H Kah 
Arahen rov Kupiou cai Lwripog nuwy Incovd Xpuo- 
Tov, TOUT tow TO Xov apyéTUTOY Kai N) AÙTOÙ peTå- 
doaaic ciç Kowvny Oiadexrov. Merà maong émedeiag 
Owplwiivra, Kai vewori peratuToséivra iv "ANa THE 
LaLoviag, iv rp Turoypagdiup Opdavorpogetov. "Erer 
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azo rūc évadpxou Oixovopiac Tov Kupiouv Kai Zwrij- 
poc npwy 'Inoov Xptorov a. Y. i. From this edition 
the British and Foreign Bible Society published an im- 
pression, under the superintendence of the Rev. J. F. 
Usko, in 1808, with the ancient and modern Greek in 
parallel columns. As this edition was very favorably 
received, another was published in 1812. A strict and 
thorough revision of the text being deemed necessary, 
the archimandrite Hilarion (subsequently archbishop of 
Ternovo), with two assistants, was accordingly appoint- 
ed, in 1819, to execute a new version of the entire Script- 
ures. In 1827 Hilarion’s version of the New Test. was 
completed, and was printed at the national printing- 
office in the patriarchate, under the eye of the Greek 
Church. This version, although faithful and accurate 
as a translation, is considered rather stiff. About the 
same time, Hilarion completed his translation of the Old 
Test. from the Sept., which, in 1829, was submitted to 
the committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
After mature deliberation, it was concluded to circulate 
a version prepared from the Hebrew text itself, rather 
than a mere translation of a translation. The Rev. H. 
D. Leeves was therefore appointed to reside in Corfu, 
where, with the assistance of natives, he commenced a 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Modern Greek. 
In conjunction with the Rev. J. Lowndes (an agent of 
the London Missionary Society), he engaged the ser- 
vices of Profs. Bambas and Tipaldo, to which, for a 
short period, were added those of Prof. Joannides. In 
the fifty-first report (1855) Mr. Lowndes wrote thus: 
“The first edition of the Old Test. was printed in Eng- 
land in 1840. Select parts had been published previ- 
ously, as the work advanced. The New Test. followed, 
and was printed at Athens in 1844. It was not long 
before it was considered desirable that the whole should 
be submitted to a general revision, with the view of 
having the Old and New Tests. printed in one uniform 
volume; and Mr. Leeves, Prof. Bambas, and Mr. Ni- 
colaides, a native of Philadelphia, undertook to do it. 
In 1845 Mr. Leeves was removed from the land of the 
living, and in that year I was appointed agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. In 1846 I went to 
Athens to carry on the work of revision that had been 
just commenced, and between that year and 1850, at 
different times, Prof. Bambas, Mr. Nicolaides, and my- 
self went over the whole of the Old and New Tests. 
Editions of the Old Test. were printed again in England 
in 1849 and 1850, succeeded by a new edition of the New 
Test. in 1851, when the whole Bible was prepared for 
dissemination in one uniform volume for the first time.” 
From that time on several issues of the Bible in Modern 
Greek were made, making a total up to March 30, 1878, 
of 446,435. That there is a great demand for the Word 
of God may be seen from the fact that, according to the 
seventy-fourth report (1878), the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has decided to print a portable edition of 
6000 copies of the reference Bible in Modern Greek, for 
which edition Dr. Sauerwein is arranging the poetical 
parts in accordance with the Bible Society’s paragraph 
English Bible. Having before us the latest edition of 
the New Test. with the title ‘H Katy AtaSnxn roù 
Kupiov rai LwTHpo¢ nua "Inoov Xprorov, mapa- 
gpacScioa ¿r Tov ‘EXAnvixov. Kara Tyv iv ’ASnvac 
ixcooty roù 1855-1874, we will give a specimen from 
the Gospel of St. John (i, 1, 2) of the three versions, 
that the reader may judge for himself as to the value 
. Of each: 
Cak poian; 

1. Eis Thv àpxhy ñTov O Aoyos, 

Kat ò Ayos nTov peta Yeov, 


Kai Sees nrov ò Aoyos. 
2. ’Erovros ntov eis TYV Upxyv petà eoù. 


Hilarion. 
L An’ apxns fitov ò Aoyos, 
Kat ò Aoyos nov Omov ue Tov Yeov, 
Kai Ò Aoyos rov. Seos. 
2. Avros nrov am’ apxns pov pè tov Sedv. 
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Bible Society’ 8 Version. 


1, "Ev apxi nto 6 Adyos, 
Kat ò Aoyos nto napa Tw Jew, 
kat Jeos nto ó Aoyos. 
2. Obros ho èv apxn Tapa TØ Jew. 


See The Bible of Every Land, and the Annual Reports 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. (B. P.) 

Romaine, WItt1aM, an English divine and writer, 
was born at Hartlepool, county of Durham, Sept. 25, 
1714, and was the son of a French Protestant who took. 
refuge in England upon the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Romaine attended school at Houghton-le- 
Spring for seven years, and then entered Hertford Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1730 (or 1731), and thence removed to 
Christ Church. He took his degree of A.M. Oct. 15, 1737, 
having been ordained deacon the year before. He be- 
came curate of Loe Trenchard, Devonshire, in 1737 ; was 
ordained priest in 1738, and the same year curate of Ban- 
stead and Horton, Middlesex. In 1741 Daniel Lambert, 
lord-mayor of London, appointed him chaplain. In 1748 
he became lecturer of St. George’s, Botolph Lane, and 
St. Botolph’s, Billingsgate; and in the following year 
(1749) lecturer of St. Dustan’s-in-the-West, which po- 
sition he held until his death. In 1750 he was appoint- 
ed assistant morning preacher at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and continued until 1756; in 1752 professor of 
astronomy in Gresham College; curate and morning 
preacher at St. Olave’s, Southwark, in 1756-1759; morn- 
ing preacher at St. Bartholomew the Great, near West, 
Smithfield, 1759, for nearly two years; chosen rector of 
St. Andrew Wardrobe, and St. Ann’ s, Blackfriars, 1764, 
an election which was disputed, but confirmed by the 
Court of Chancery in 1766. In the duties of this office 
he continued faithfully employed until his death, July 
26, 1795. Romaine’s best-known works are, Practical 
Commentaries on Psalm cvii (Lond. 1747) :—The Lord our 
Righteousness, two sermons (ibid. 1757, 8vo) : — Twelve 
Sermons on Solomon’s Song (ibid. 1758-59, 8vo) :—The 
Life of Faith (ibid. 1763):—Scripture Doctrine of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (ibid. 1765) :— Walk of 
Faith (ibid. 1771, 2 vols.) :—Essay on Psalmody (ibid. 
1775). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 
s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 

Romam’ti-e’ zer (Heb. id. [ for Romamti’ E'zer], 
m9 anan, or “» MAA, heights of help; Sept. 
‘Pw pepduscep, V. r. ‘PwperdéZep, "PwpeSpéiZep), the 
tenth named of the fourteen sons of Heman, the king’s 
seer in the time of David. He was chief of the twenty- 
fourth section of the singers, and his family, consisting 
of twelve persons, were among those engaged in the 
music of the tabernacle service (1 Chron. xxv, 4, 31). 
B.C. cir. 1014. 


Roman (‘Pwyaioc), a citizen of the Roman empire 
(q. v.) (1 Mace. viii, 1, 23-29; xii, 16; xiv, 40; xv, 16; 
2 Macc. viii, 10, 36; xi, 34; John xi, 48; Acts ii, 10; 
xvi, 21, 37, 38; xxii, 25-29; xxiii, 27; xxv, 16; xxviii, 
17). Such persons, wherever born, were entitled to 
special privileges, See CITIZENSHIP. 


Roman Art. The ancient Romans were charac- 
terized by a strong practical feeling. ‘They had im- 
mense organizing, governing power; but they had lit- 
tle of that fine sesthetic sensitiveness which is necessa- 
ry as the foundation of an indigenous, native art with a 
people. Still, the position of Rome with reference to 
the general history of art is very important. It is mar- 
vellous, indeed, that a people who seemed originally to 
have had so little native talent for art should have be- 
come the most extensive patrons of art in all history. 
The inability of the Roman people to originate works 
of high art was recognised by their own writers. Vir- 
gil wrote: “To others it is granted to give life to mar- 
ble and to lend breath to bronze, but the art of Rome 
is to govern nations, to conquer the proud, and to spare 
the weak.” The Romans may be compared to rich 
people in our day who desire to possess works of art 
without knowing how to appreciate or understand them, 
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or who wish to use them as a means of displaying their 
ostentatious luxury. The presence of works of high 
art also created a proud rivalry among the aristocratic 
and wealthy which is altogether distinct from the pat- 
ronage to art which comes from native, artistic impulse. 
During the first two hundred and fifty years of her 
existence, Rome might be considered as an Etruscan 
city, so fully did the Etruscan spirit prevail in all her 
temples and other works of art. During the first two 
centuries of the republic, almost no works of art were 
executed within this great capital, though the names 
of a few Greek artists in Rome are recorded as early as 
five hundred years before Christ. 

With the conquest of Carthage first, followed by the 
conquest of Greece and Egypt, a new epoch was open- 
ed in the artistic life of the Roman people. Rome now 
became the great storehouse of the art treasures of the 
entire world. Greece especially was despoiled to en- 
rich the private palaces and majestic public buildings 
of the great metropolis. With this gathering of the art 
treasures of the world into the great capital commences 
what may with propriety be called the beginning of the 
development of a true Roman art. The chief develop- 
ment of Roman art lay in the department of architect- 
ure. Profusely as painting and sculpture were employed 
in ornamenting public and private buildings of all grades, 
both in Rome itself and in all the remotest cities of the 
vast empire, these arts were practiced exclusively by 
Greek sculptors and painters, The great majority of 
architects, also, in the Roman dominions were Greeks, 
though their work was characterized by Roman ele- 
ments and was executed in the Roman spirit. 

The Romans used both stone and brick with extraor- 
dinary skill in their buildings. These materials were 
employed with great ingenuity and variety, both with 
and without mortar. The Romans adopted from the 
Etruscans the round arch and its consequence, the round 
vault. Arching and vaulting are the chief character- 
istics of Roman architecture. By using these they were 
able to erect massive and lofty structures of pleasing 
lightness and with economy of material. Indeed, with- 
out the arch Roman architecture would not have had 
an existence. By the use of the arch and the vault 
Roman architecture has given rise to the Byzantine 
style, and, through this, has inspired all subsequent 
architecture. Through the arch Roman architecture 
forms the connecting-link and the transition medium 
from the art of antiquity to the art of medieval and 
modern times. The Romans used the vault as the tran- 
sition to the dome, and thus, through half-domes, to the 
light and airy architecture of the Byzantines, They 
also built circular temples, which, originally at least, 
were more usually consecrated to Vesta, with a simple 
circular cell, surmounted by a dome, as in the Pantheon. 
From the traditions of their early Etruscan neigh- 
bors they preferred the square cell to the Greek rec- 
tangular oblong cell in their rectangular temples. Es- 
pecially was this the case in Rome itself. ‘The temples 
they built in other parts of the empire, especially in 
Greece and the former Greek colonies, were built after 
the plan of Greek originals; but these were decorated 
after the modified Greek manner, which the Romans 
adopted at the metropolis. 

The Romans greatly modified all the styles of Greek 
architecture. To the Doric they added the Tuscan base. 
This gave the order much wider adaptability to the 
uses for which the Romans wished to employ the style; 
that is, in forming colonnades and pilasters to many 
kinds of buildings, whether circular, elliptical. or rectan- 
gular. They were less fortunate in the modification of 
the Ionic order, which they adopted from a single known 
Greek original, making volutes face all four sides of the 
capital. As half-columns or pilasters this modification 
was more fortunate. The Ionic order was only used by 
them as an intermediate style, in the second story of 
buildings, never in temples or other buildings a single 
story in height. The Corinthian order, which had 
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hardly obtained its full capacity of development under 
the Greeks, was most happily used by the Romans. The 
Ionic volute, in a modified form, was introduced in the 
midst of the Acanthus. Thus was taken the first step 
to the complete union of the Ionic and Corinthian styles. 
in the so-called composite order, which is the most 
characteristic and original decorative feature in Roman 
architecture, though it was doubtless elaborated by the 
hands of Greek workmen under the Roman rule. The- 
capitals of columns and the entablatures were often 
covered with an amount of elaborate decoration which 
finally became overpowering, and almost destructive of 
good architectural effect. See ORDER. 

In considering the classes of buildings erected by the 
Romans, the student of Egyptian or Greek art is sur- 
prised at the small number of temples constructed by 
the Romans in comparison with other edifices. The no-- 
blest monument of Roman architecture is the Pantheon, 
which is preserved almost in its entirety. Of other 
famous temples, as that of Jupiter Capitolinus, there 
are now no remains. The most magnificent temple 
built under the Roman dominion was that of Jupiter 
Olympus at Athens. The temples at Palmyra and 
Baalbec surprise by their size and the magnitude of the 
blocks of stone used in their erection, but in architect- 
ural elegance and purity they are very defective. 

Of buildings of civil architecture the forum may first 
be considered. The forum was used, as by the Greeks,. 
as a place for marketing, for assembling the people for: 
the transaction of public business, for the election of 
officers, and for other purposes. The forum was sur- 
rounded by colonnades. These were frequently richly 
decorated. Besides the original Roman forum, various 
emperors laid out others, which served similar purposes. 
In the further development of the public life, the trans-. 
action of a portion of public affairs was transferred to- 
special buildings, of which the basilicas are the most 
important. In the basilicas were held the courts 
of justice and the exchange for merchants: finally 
shops and libraries were added, and the basilicas al- 
most served the varied purposes of the forums. The 
basilicas were generally rectangular and oblong in shape,. 
though some were nearly square and were vaulted. 
The oblong basilicas usually had a round apsis at one 
end. These two forms furnished the starting- points 
for the two great early styles of Christian architecture 
—the oblong, for the so-called basilican churches im 
Italy; and the vaulted ones, for the Byzantine style in 
Constantinople. Thus we find in the Roman basilica 
the most important specific connecting -link between 
classical and Christian architecture. See BASILICA. 

Triumphal arches form a most important feature of 
Roman architecture. They were very stately in form 
and costly in execution. This use of the arch they 
had doubtless derived from the Etruscans. The most 
important arches to signalize victories are those of 
Septimus Severus, Titus, and Constantine. The arch 
of Titus has peculiar interest to Christians, inasmuch 
as upon a bas-relief on the inside of the arch are cut 
models of the seven- branched candlestick and other ves-- 
sels of the Temple service which Titus carried with him 
to Rome after his conquest of Jerusalem. Arches were 
erected in many cities to commemorate also the erec-- 
tion of public works of great extent by the emperors or 
other public officials. See ARCH. 

Originally, the Roman theatres, like those of Greece, 
were semicircular in form. But, while the Greek the- 
atres were cut in the solid rock on the side of some 
lofty hill with a beautiful landscape for the scene, the 
Roman theatre was built up, like other edifices, in the 
midst of the most populous cities, and the walls were 
decorated with colonnades, with vaulted arcades leading 
through the different stories to the seats. Theatres of 
vast size were built in Rome and in many provincial 
cities. The best preserved is at Orange, in France. 
But the amphitheatre was the specially characteristic 
form of theatre-building with the Romans, This was 
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built of vast size in even the most distant provincial 
cities. The largest are the Colosseum at Rome and the 
amphitheatres at Capua, Verona, Pola, Nismes, and Con- 
stantine in Africa. It is estimated that the Colosseum 
could contain over sixty thousand spectators. In its 
arena gladiatorial sports of the most cruel character 
took place, and by their ferocity hastened the deprava- 
tion of manners and morals which largely caused the 
downfall of the empire. See THEATRE. 

The public baths form another characteristic feature 
in Roman architecture. ‘These were laid out upon a 
scale of immense grandeur. The baths of Caracalla 
covered thirty-six acres. The vast edifices in this 
structure were highly decorated, and contained almost 
innumerable works of sculpture and painting. Several 
thousand bathers could be accommodated at one time. 
Elegant halls were also provided for reading, conversa- 
tion, music, boxing, and other lighter games of various 
sorts. Other baths of vast size were built by various 
emperors, as Diocletian, Agrippa, Titus, and Vespasian. 
See BATHE. 

The arch was most successfully applied to the erec- 
tion of bridges and aqueducts, Many of these were 
erected with surprising boldness, and of a size and 
length to excite the wonder of the modern beholder. 
Though frequently without much architectural decora- 
tion, the aqueducts generally have graceful outlines, 
and by their long lines, as they sweep for miles over 
the plain, mark the power of the people who ruled the 
world. See BRIDGE. 

The lack of perfect artistic taste was manifested by 
the Romans in the erection of columns of victory, which 
received long sculptured portrayals of the achievements 
of victors. As the sculpture is thus placed utterly out 
of the reach of the eye, its effect is lost upon the be- 
holder. See COLUMN. 

The history of the Roman domestic residence is to 
be traced in the progress of Roman luxury. In the ear- 
lv career of the state, private houses were extremely 
simple. During the empire, all the luxurious richness 
of decoration that wealth and art could supply was 
employed in adorning the houses of the wealthy. Good 
taste was soon overwhelmed in costly decoration. The 
houses in the provincial city of Pompeii indicate what 
may have been the luxurious decoration of the capital. 
Even greater profligate expenditures were made upon 
the villas of the rich on beautiful mountain-sides or by 
the coasts of the sea. See House. The palaces of the 
emperors presented the climax of luxurious domestic 
architecture. These palaces, especially in provincial 
summer resorts, were built on an immense scale, and 
were rather a vast group of edifices within a fortified 
enclosure, all laid out and decorated with the fullest 
luxury of the period. Two of the most famous of these 
imperial palaces were that of Diocletian at Spalatro, 
and that of Adrian at Tivoli. See PALACE. 

The tumular architecture of the Romans is very strik- 
ing, both with reference to the number and the style of 
the monuments. Of the tombs of the kingly period, 
there remain only the monuments attributed to the 
Cariatii. Of the republic, there remain only the tomb 
and sarcophagus of Scipio. The tombs of the period 
of the empire seem to have been decidedly of Etruscan 
style, both in shape and construction. The earliest of 
these is that of Cecilia Metella, on the Appian Way; 
but the grandest and most splendid was that of Adrian, 
now known as the Castle St. Angelo. The basement 
was three hundred and forty feet square; the height to 
the pine cone on the summit was three hundred feet. It 
was decorated with an immense number of statues. 
The building called the tomb of Santa Helena, mother 
of Constantine, shows how the feeling for interior dec- 
oration had in that period displaced the earlier feeling 
for exterior decoration in all classes of structures. Par- 
allel to these tombs erected above the ground are the 
columbaria, or underground tombs, with niches for con- 

taining a number of cinerary urns. In general struct- 
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ure, these have their antitype in the subterranean 
tombs, or catacombs, of the Etruscans. Many of these 
columbaria are exquisitely decorated with arabesques 
of stucco, which have been the delight of medizval and 
modern artists. ‘Tumular monuments of more slender 
upright form, often with highly appropriate architect- 
ural decoration, and evidently with a marked Greek 
impress, are found in a few provincial cities in the north 
and west of the empire. But in Cyrene in Africa and 
in Petra in Arabia are found a large number of elabo- 
rate and imposing tombs. ‘Those at Petra are deeply 
cut in the rock, like many Egyptian tombs, but with 
elaborate Corinthian decorations. Of this same Roman 
period are a large number of tombs in Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, and other countries in the Orient. See Toms. 

The catacombs of the Etruscans were imitated by 
the Jews and Christians in Rome, as these classes, like 
the Etruscans, did not burn their dead. But the Ro- 
mans themselves, so far as is known, did not imitate 
fully the Etruscan catacombs for their own dead. See 
CATACOMB, 

The Romans invented almost no original sculpture, 
but they brought from the conquered cities and colonies 
of Greece countless statues of the first rank. They also 
had marble copies of many masterpieces made for the 
decoration of their baths, forums, circuses, palaces, and 
tombs. See SCULPTURE. 

Painting, both in tempera and in mosaic, they em- 
ploved very extensively in decorating the floors and 
walls of the interiors of all rooms, even of those of shops 
and smaller houses. See PAINTING. 

The objects of daily use of every kind, even down to 
the utensils of the kitchen or the shop, were richly dec- 
orated, Artistic decoration had become a necessity in 
all material objects. But, withal, it is remarkable that 
they should have depended upon foreign workmen to 
supply them with all their artistic objects, both large 
and small. See Romer, 

In more ways than can be traced, the art of Rome, or 
rather the art in Rome, furnished the channel for the 
transmission of the art of classical antiquity, in modi- 
fied forms, to medieval Christianity. See ROMANESQUE 
Arr. (G. F.C.) 
` Roman Catholic Church, the name usually 
given to that organization of Christians which recog- 
nises the Roman pope as its visible head and is in ec- 
clesiastical communion with him. The name may be 
found in a number of Roman Catholic writers, and is - 
generally used in the constitution of those states in 
which the Roman Catholic Church is designated as 
one of the recognised or tolerated State churches. It 
is, however, not the official name used by the authori- 
ties of the Church — who rather dislike it, and sub- 
stitute for it the name “Catholic” or “Holy Cath- 
olic’ Church. The name “Roman Church” is applied, 
in the language of the Church, to the Church or di- 
ocese of the bishop of Rome. The views which the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, on the one 
hand, and all other Christians, on the other, take of the 
doctrine and the history of this Church widely and ir- 
reconcilably differ. To the former, the Church is the 
only form of Christianity that was founded by Christ; 
all other denominations of Christians are looked upon as 
deviations from genuine Christianity, and the history 
of the Church is to the Roman Catholic identical with 
the progress and development of Christianity. All oth- 
er Christians agree in viewing the doctrinal system of 
Rome as abounding in erroneous and antichristian ad- 
mixtures to the Christianity of the Bible, and its his- 
tory as the gradual growth of a central and absolute 
power, which is without a scriptural basis, and prefers 
and enforces claims for which there is no warrant what- 
ever in the teaching of Christ or the words of the Bible. 

I. History.—The Catholic historian begins the his- 
tory of his Church with the life of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. While living on this earth, he gathered around 
him those who were to rule the Church after his ascen- 
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sion. He provided for a complete organization of the | general recognition of the important right of confirming 
Church by designating Peter as its head. The founda- | the election of all the bishops. One of the leading feat- 
tion of the Church was externally completed on the day | ures of the Roman Catholic system—the absolute su- 
of Pentecost by the effusion of the Holy Spirit. Sev- | premacy of the pope as vicar of Jesus Christ and head 
eral Church fathers have called this day the birthday | of the Church in all ecclesiastical affairs—is largely due 
of the Christian Church; accordingly the Catholic his- | to the intluences proceeding from Gregory VII and his 
torian claims it as the actual beginning of the Catholic | successors. The fundamental idea of Gregory VII, how- 
Church. Many of the traditions and legends which | ever, was never fully carried out. He had clearly con- 
formerly embellished the histories of the early Catholic | ceived the plan of converting the Roman Catholic 
Church have now been quite generally abandoned by | Church into a universal theocracy, with the pope at its 
Catholic writers; they continue, however, to insist that ' head as sole sovereign in temporal affairs as well as 
the Scriptures in many places attest the supremacy of spiritual. According to this view, all states of the 
Peter as the first among the apostles and the head of | Christian name were to be bound together in the unity 
the Church. While admitting and lamenting the in- | of the papal theocracy as members of one body. The 
sufficiency of authentic information on the early history | princes receive their consecration and divine sanction 
of the Church, Catholic writers emphatically defend, in | through the ecclesiastical power; they are appointed 
opposition to modern criticism, a Roman episcopate of | “by the grace of God;” but the Church mediates be- 
the apostle Peter, the exercise of suprematial powers by | tween them and God. Royalty sustains to the papacy 
several bishops of Rome in the first three centuries, and | the same relation as the moon to the sun, receiving from 
the actual acquiescence of the Church in the Roman de- | it its light and its heat. The divine authority with 
cisions. ‘The pictures of the early Christian congrega- | which secular powers are clothed by the Church can 
tions, as they are drawn by Catholic writers, bear but , therefore be again withdrawn by the Church when the 
little resemblance to the Roman Catholic Church of the ' secular powers misuse it. With the withdrawal of this 
present day; but it is contended that all that was sub-/| authority ceases also the liability of the subjects to obe- 
sequently developed in the Catholic system existed as a} dience. The gigantic efforts made by the medizval 
germ in the primitive Church, and that modern criti-| popes, from Gregory VII to Boniface VIII, to enforce 
cism has been unable to prove any irreconcilable differ- | these views fill some of the most interesting pages of 
ence between the creed of the early Church and the | the history of the Middle Ages. By the semi-military 
Roman Catholic Church as it now exists. organization of the religious orders, the popes had a well- 
The growth of an “Old Catholic Church” with an | disciplined and trustworthy corps of officers at their dis- 
episcopal constitution in the 2d and following centu- | posal, who frequently fought their battles even when 
ries is generally recognised by Church historians, It | bishops ceased to side with them. ‘The Crusades, though 
is also quite generally admitted that the bishops of | in the first place aiming at the deliverance of the holy 
Rome, the imperial city of the West, successfully claimed | sepulchre, repeatedly supplied the popes with a willing 
a greater and greater influence; but only Roman Cath- ; army for coercing hostile princes. None of the suc- 
olics defend these claims as the exercise of a divine | cessors of Gregory attained so great a power and came 
right, while all other writers look upon them as the | so near realizing the establishment of the papal theocra- 
gradual development ofa usurpation which was attend- | cy as Innocent III. In the struggle against his succes- 
ed by the most dangerous results. Christianity, in the | sors, the noble house of Hohenstaufen perished; but soon 
meanwhile, spread rapidly through all the parts of the | the kings of France checked the theocratic aspirations 
Roman world-empire, and, by the conversion of the em- | of the popes, and the imprisonment of Boniface VIII 
peror Constantine, entered into the novel position of the | by the French made a breach in the theocratic edifice 
ruling Church. The transfer of the imperial residence | reared by Gregory VII and his successors which has never 
to Constantinople led to a rivalrv between the bishops | been repaired. The right to depose princes and release 
of Rome and Constantinople, which gradually became | their subjects from the oath of allegiance was not ex- 
fatal to the unity of the Church. The bishops of Rome | pressly disowned by the popes, but it ceased to involve 
steadily enlarged their predominant influence in the | any practical danger, and was clearly repudiated by the 
whole of Western Europe, and rapidly increased their | Church. The transfer of the papal residence, which 
power by the conversion of the Germanic tribes, which | made the popes disgracefully dependent upon the French 
gradually grew up to be the most powerful nations of | kings, and, still more, the papal schism, during which 
the Christian world. The establishment of the tem- | two, or at times three, popes hurled against each other 
poral power at the close of the 8th century gave to the | the most terrible anathemas, undermined to a large ex- 
popes of Rome both greater influence and greater pres- | tent the respect which Catholic countries had thus far 
tige, and enabled them to gradually convert the episco- j had for the papal authority, and. rapidly diffused the 
pal into a papal Church. The pontificate of Hildebrand, | belief that the Church was pervaded by corruption, and 
who succeeded to the papal throne in 1073 under the | that it needed a thorough reformation in its head and 
name of Gregory VII, completed the papal system andthe | members. Such a reformation was sincerely attempted 
Roman Catholic Church in their most essential features. | by the great councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, 
Even before his election as pope, he had prevailed upon | which not only endeavored to eradicate many flagrant 
his immediate predecessors, as their most influential | abuses in the practical life of the Church, but to reduce 
adviser, to make the election of popes in future wholly | the constitution of the Church from a papal absolutism 
independent of secular influence, and thus to secure a | to an episcopal constitutionalism by expressly declaring 
continuity of pontiffs whose sole aim would be the prog- | the superiority of a general council over the pope. The 
ress and complete victory of the Church, not only over | success of this scheme would have shaped the subse- 
all other ecclesiastical and religious organizations, but | quent development of the Roman Catholic Church very 
also over all temporal governments. Under his influ- | different from what it has been; but the astuteness of 
ence, a council held at Rome in 1059 had decreed that | the popes knew how to thwart the manifest reformatory 
the pope was to be only elected by the cardinals. After | desires of the majority of the bishops, to stifle the cries 
he had ascended the papal throne himself, he enforced | for a Church reformation, and to reimpose upon a reluc- 
in 1074 the priestly celibacy, and took the final step for tant Church the papal authority, at least in matters of 
emancipating the Church from the State by forbidding | an ecclesiastical nature. 
bishops and abbots, through a synod held at Rome While Western Europe became politically reorgan- 
(1075), to accept the investiture from secular govern- | ized under Teutonic leadership, and ecclesiastically cen- 
ments. For nearly fifty years this prohibition remained | tralized as the Roman Catholic Church under the lead- 
the subject of a violent controversy between the pope | ership of the bishops of Rome, the Eastern churches re- 
and the secular princes, and though it was finally set- | tained substantially the constitution of the Old Catholic 
tled by a compromise (1122), it secured to the pope a! Church of the early centuries. The Council of Nice rec- 
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ognised the higher authority of the metropolitan bish- 
ops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria. This higher 
authority was subsequently expressed in the title “ pa- 
triarch.” Later, the bishops of Constantinople and Je- 
tusalem were added to the number of patriarchs, and 
the growing importance of the city of Constantinople 
gradually made the bishop of the city the first among 
the Eastern patriarchs, a distinction which was express- 
ly sanctioned by the Concilium Quinisextum of 692. The 
Church of those times was greatly agitated by contro- 
versies relating to the Person and Work of Christ. 
East and West united in the wish to preserve the doc- 
trinal unity of the Church on those important subjects; 
and ecumenical councils, in which both sections were 
represented, defined the creed of the Church and ex- 
pelled the dissenters from her communion. Whether 
at these councils any prerogative, honorary or other- 
wise, was conceded to the patriarchs of Rome continues 
to be a subject of theological controversy ; but even Ro- 
man Catholic writers do not claim that the bishops of 
Rome can be proved to have asserted any superior juris- 
diction in any of the other patriarchal dioceses, Grad- 
ually some different views sprang up between the East 
and West relating to questions of constitution, doctrine, 
and worship. The most important of these controver- 
sies was that relating to the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. See Fitioque. In the course of the 9th cen- 
tury the controversy grew into a serious dissension, and 
in the course of the 11th it led to a formal and perma- 
nent schism. Many attempts at reconciliation and re- 
union have since been made, but they were either un- 
successful, or, if successful for a time, without duration. 
See GREEK CHURCH. 

In Western Europe, the Roman Catholic Church re- 
tained her unity until the 16th century. The leaders 
of that reformatory party which controlled the councils 
of Pisa, Constance, and Basle were anxious not to dis- 
turb the unity of the Church, and co-operated in the 
condemnation of men like Wycliffe and Huss, who 
wanted first of all a scriptural reformation of the doc- 
trine, and who showed no concern about external unity 
if it stood in the way of a doctrinal reformation. At the 
beginning of the 16th century, the stifled clamors for a 
tadical revision of the doctrine of the corrupt Church 
and the restoration of a pure scriptural doctrine burst 
irresistibly forth in the German and Swiss reformation. 
See REFORMATION. The whole of England, Scotland, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and large portions 
of Germany and Switzerland, permanently severed their 
connection with the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Church rallied, from a sense of self-preservation, for 
extraordinary conservative, and recuperative efforts. 
Although the Council of Trent (1545-63) did not suc- 
ceed in bringing back the seceders, it exerted an im- 
portant normative influence upon the subsequent his- 
tory of the Roman Church. While it reasserted, in op- 
position to the Protestants, those doctrines which had 
been developed by the medieval theologians, and pro- 
mulgated them as parts of the Church doctrine, and 
thus made a return of those who regarded many Roman 
Catholic doctrines as an apostasy from pure Biblical 
Christianity impossible, it issued, on the other hand, 
decrees for the reformation of the constitution and dis- 
cipline of the Church, which retained within its pale 
large numbers who, though favoring a purification of 
the Church, laid also great stress upon the preservation 
ofits unity and its unbroken historical connection with 
the apostolic age. For the vast territories lost in Eu- 
rope, the Church received some compensation in the 
New World, where the monastic orders, conjointly with 
the Spanish government, subjected the larger portion 
of the native population to the Church, and fully se- 
cured the permanent ascendency of Roman Catholicism. 
The desire to concentrate the energy of the ablest men 
within the Church for an effectual arrest of a further 
advance of Protestantism led to the peculiar organiza- 
hon of the Order of the Jesuits, which plays a promi- 
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nent part in the subsequent history of the Church. By 
dint of its extraordinary efforts, it not only checked the 
further progress of Protestantism in a number of coun- 
tries, but recovered some that already appeared to be 
lost. Within the Church its influence was no less re- 
markable, and it succeeded, like no other community of. 
men before, in strengthening and enlarging, in opposi- 
tion to the adherents of the episcopalian system, and 
especially to the Gallicans, the absolute authority of the 
popes. ‘The rejection by the popes of doctrinal opin- 
ions designated as heretical repeatedly called forth very 
exciting dogmatical controversies, which in one case led 
to the organization of a separate ecclesiastical communi- 
ty, the so-called Jansenists, or Old Catholics of Holland, 
who recognised the authority of the pope as the head 
of the Church, but denied the infallibility of his dog-. 
matical decisions, and consequently their obligation to 
yield to them an unconditional submission. In the sec- 
ond half of the 18th century, extraordinary tempests came 
down upon the Church. In France and other countries 
of Southern Europe, an antichristian literature under- 
mined, in the educated classes of the population, not onlv 
the attachment to the Church, but a belief in Chris- 
tianity. The Bourbons of Spain, Portugal, and France, 
under the influence of freethinking statesmen, forced a 
pliant pope who had been elected by their influence to 
abolish the Order of the Jesuits, in their opinion the 
strongest bulwark of the Church against the advance of 
a new, freethinking æra. In Germany, the episcopal 
electors of the empire united with the emperor Joseph 
II on a plan to establish a National German Catholic 
Church, which was to be almost independent of Rome. 
The French Revolution took from the pope his tempo- 
ral possessions, confiscated the property of the Church, 
and for a time decreed the abolition of Christianity. 
Napoleon desired to secure the co-operation of the 
Church for the execution of his ambitious schemes and 
the confirmation of his power and his dynasty. He 
concluded in 1801 with the pope a concordat, which 
was to restore to the pope his temporal possessions and 
his ecclesiastical powers; but as a complete agreement 
was not arrived at, Napoleon once more (1808) occupied. 
the States of the Church, and declared the “ donation of 
his predecessor Charlemagne” revoked. When he was 
thereupon excommunicated, he imprisoned the pope, 
and for several years deprived the Church of her head. 
In 1814 the allied princes of Europe restored the tempo- 
ral power of the pope, and Pius VII was enabled to re- 
sume the full functions of the papacy as they were exer- 
cised before the French Revolution. An agreement, how- 
ever, between the pope and the princes assembled at the 
Congress of Vienna was not attained, and the pope en- 
tered through his legate a protest against the work of 
the congress. In 1816 the Order of the Jesuits was re- 
stored for the whole Church, and soon displayed again, 
as in former times, an extraordinary activity for strength- 
ening and enlarging the papal authority in opposition 
to episcopal and liberal tendencies still manifesting 
themselves within the Church, as well as to the legis- 
lation of the secular governments, The growth of the 
liberal and revolutionary party in most of the European 
countries, which aimed at either curtailing or wholly 
abolishing the power of the princes, was not only very 
distasteful to the Roman Catholic Church, but led in 
most countries to vehement conflicts, especially in re- 
gard to the public schools. In Italy, the national ten- 
dencies for a political union led to the establishment of 
a united kingdom of Italy, to which the larger portion 
of the States of the Church was annexed in 1860, and 
the remainder, including the city of Rome, in 1870. 
Though not a few Catholics, including even some of the 
must prominent members of the Order of the Jesuits, 
were inclined to look upon the destruction of the tem- 
poral power of the popes as favorable to the spiritual in- 
terests of the Church, the pope (Pius IX) pronounced 
an excommunication against the king of Italy and all 
statesmen who had aided in the conquest of the Papal 
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States. The successor of Pius (Leo XIII), though be- | riance with the claims of the popes. 


All the religious 


lieved to be more mildly disposed, has not yet receded | orders of men, and nearly all those for women, have been 


from the standpoint of his predecessor. The pontiticate 
of Pius [X became of exceeding importance in the inner 
history of the Catholic Church. The promulgation of 
the doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and of a syllabus which characterized a 
number of doctrines and views commonly held in civil- 
ized countries as heretical or erroneous, indicated a de- 
termination on the part of the pope and his advisers to 
force a belief in, and submission to, the extreme theories 
concerning the papal authority upon the entire Catho- 
lic Church. This victory of the extremest papal party 
within the Catholic Church became complete when, in 
1870, the Vatican Council proclaimed the infallibility 
of the doctrinal decisions of the pope as a tenet of the 
Catholic Church. A considerable number of bishops, 
chiefly from Germany, Austria, and France, made a de- 
termined opposition to the adoption of the new doctrine, 
chiefly on the ground of its being inopportune. After 
its adoption by the council, however, the opposing bish- 
ops gradually submitted to the demand of the pope to 
have the doctrine promulgated in their dioceses. Sev- 
eral did so with undisguised reluctance; some (as bish- 
op Beckmann of Osnabriick) were said by their inti- 
mate friends to have secretly remained opponents of the 
innovation even on their death-bed; but externally all 
yielded, and not one of the bishops separated from the 
Church in consequence of the great change which had 
been made by the Vatican Council. The lower clergy 
quite generally followed the example of the bishops. A 
number of professors of Catholic theology at the German 
universities continued, however, to refuse their submis- 
sion, and were therefore excommunicated. As many 
thousands of laymen sympathized with them, the neces- 
sity of providing for their religious wants gradually led 
to the organization of “Old Catholic” congregations in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Austria, and even the elec- 
tion of Old Catholic bishops in Germany and Switzer- 
land. In France, a distinguished pulpit orator, father 
Hyacinthe, has been active in the interest of Old Ca- 
tholicism, but thus far (1879) without effecting any or- 
ganization. In Italy, the friends of an Old Catholic 
reformation have a secret organization, with a bishop 
elect at its head. The numerical strength which the 
Old Catholic Church had attained after eight years of 
hard and incessant labors was far from meeting the ex- 
pectations of its founders. The total number of the 
population which expressly and formally severed their 
connection with what was called, by the Old Cath- 
olics, the Vatican Church did not exceed 200,000 per- 
sons, an insignificant number if compared with the 200,- 
000,000 who remain nominally connected with Rome. 
But the reluctance of the bulk of the Catholic popula- 
tion to sever their nominal connection with the Church 
of their ancestors cannot be taken as a proof that the 
Catholic Church retains its control over the nations 
which refused to separate from her in the 16th century. 
The history of the Catholic nations during the last cen- 
tury furnishes, on the contrary, ample proof that the 
influence of the national Church in all these countries 
has to a very large extent been undermined. In Spain 
the Cortes frequently defied the authority of the Church. 
In 1835 nearly all the convents were abolished, and only 
a few of them have ever been restored. In 1837 the 
Cortes abolished tithes and confiscated the entire prop- 
erty of the Church. In 1840, during the provisional 
regency of Espartero, the papal nuncio was expelled 
from the country; and in 1841 the union of the Span- 
ish Church with Rome was declared to have ceased. 
Repeatedly the Cortes decided in favor of religious 
toleration, especially during the short time when Spain 
was a republic. King Amadeo J, and still more Al- 
phonso XII (since 1874), deemed it expedient to seek 
a reconciliation with the pope; but even they have 
been unable to grant all the demands of the Church.— 
Portugal has been, almost without interruption, at va- 


suppressed. In the Cortes a liberal, anti-Roman party is 
invariably in the ascendency; even the majority of the 
priests and bishops sympathize more with the govem- 
ment than with the pope, and up to the end of 1878. 
the government had forbidden and prevented the 
promulgation of the doctrine of papal infallibility.— In 
France the revolution of 1830 not only expelled the 
Bourbons from the throne, but stripped, to a large ex- 
tent, the Church of its political power. According to 
the new constitution, the Roman Catholic Church was 
no longer the religion of the State, but only of the ma- 
jority of Frenchmen. ‘The affairs of the nation were 
for many years conducted by a Protestant prime minis- 
ter, Guizot. Napoleon IIT endeavored to strengthen his. 
dynasty by making extensive concessions to the hie- 
rarchy ; and even after the establishment of the republic 
in 1871, the majority of the Legislative Assembly and one- 
of the presidents of the republic (MacMahon) favored 
the Catholic restoration in order to check the confirma- 
tion and advance of republican principles; but in 1879 
the success of the Republican party at the general elec- 
tion, in spite of its denunciation by all the bishops,,. 
placed the government of the country in the hands of 
statesmen who are fully determined to annihilate the 
influence of the Catholic priesthood upon the govern-- 
ment of France and upon the education of the rising 
generation.—In the little kingdom of Belgium, which, in 
1830, established its independence of Holland, the Cath- 
olic Church has, on the whole, exercised a greater in- 
fluence upon legislation than in any other country of 
Europe; but, notwithstanding the immense power of 
the Church, the liberal party, which is in open and bit- 
ter enmity to the Church, secured at the general elec- 
tion in 1878 a majority in both chambers, and has 
since prepared a law on public education which will 
exclude the influence of the Church.—In Austria the. 
close alliance between the absolute government and 
the popes for the suppression of all liberal tenden- 
cies was terminated by the introduction of a constitu- 
tional form of government in 1848. An attempt which 
was made in 1855 to re-establish this alliance by a new 
Austrian concordat, which gave to the Catholic bishops 
a far-reaching influence upon public affairs, was of short 
duration. The re-establishment of a parliamentary gov- 
ernment has shown that the majority of both houses 
are adverse to the continuance of Church influence upon 
public affairs, and that they uphold the principles of re-. 
ligious toleration and of State education.—/taly has, like 
Spain and Portugal, expelled the religious orders and 
confiscated the property of the Church ; it has fully sec- 
ularized public instruction, and, more than any other 
goverument of the world, it is impelled to reject the 
claims of the Church, because these claims involve the 
destruction of Italian unity.—Among the states of Span- 
ish and Portuguese America there is not one which has. 
not had, from time to time, its conflicts with pope and 
bishops. The progress of religious toleration and of a 
secular school system, after the Protestant models of 
Germany and the United States, and in opposition to. 
the bishops, proves that the Church has ceased to have 
a firm hold on any of these states. See OLD CATH- 
OLICS. 

In the Protestant countries of Europe the Roman 
Catholic Church has been greatly benefited since the 
beginning of the 19th century by the progress of relig- 
ious toleration. The laws impeding the free exercise 
of the Roman Catholic form of worship, or its self-gov- 
ernment, were quite generally repealed, or fell, at least, 
into disuse. Thus congregations were reorganized in 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, where the Church had 
been almost extinct since the 16th century, and vicars. 
apostolic were appointed as an initial step towards the 
reconstruction of dioceses. — In Holland, where the 
Church had been for two hundred years without a hie- 
rarchical organization, although it had not ceased to 
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have a considerable Catholic population, the constitu- 
tion of 1848 proclaimed the principle of religious liberty. 
Thus even the Jesuits were allowed to return, and in 
1853 the Catholic hierarchy was re-established by the 
erection of one archbishopric and four bishoprics.—In 
Great Britain the government had to yield, in 1829, to 
the agitation of the Irish Catholics for equal political 
Tights, and to open both houses of Parliament to its 
Catholic subjects. This was followed by the restoration 
of the Catholic hierarchy in 1850, in which year pope 
Pius IX divided the kingdom into one archbishopric 
and twelve bishoprics, The ancient hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church had become extinct in 1585, by 
the death of bishop Goldwell of St. Asaph. In Scot- 
land, when the ancient hierarchy had become extinct 
by the death of archbishop Betoun of Glasgow, in 1601, 
the hierarchy was established by pope Leo XIII, who 
in 1878 established two archbishoprics and four bishop- 
rics, As Ireland at the time of the Catholic emancipa- 
tion numbered alone seven millions of Roman Catholics, 
and a tide of Irish emigration filled the cities of Eng- 
land and Scotland with a large Catholic population, 
the Catholic Church appeared at home and abroad as a 
great power; and the number of churches, of priests, 
and Catholic institutions rapidly increased. ‘The indig- 
nation felt among Protestants at this revival of the 
Church of Rome induced Parliament, in 1851, to adopt 
a resolution declaring all papal edicts, and all jurisdic- 
tions, ranks, or titles created by them, null and void; 
and fining every person who, without legal authority, 
accepted any ecclesiastical title derived from the name 
of any place in the kingdom. But the new Catholic 
bishops knew how to evade the laws; and the liberal 
tendency of English legislation gave to the Roman 
Catholics a position which even Roman Catholic writ- 
ers have often praised as the most favorable in Europe. 
The hopes awakened by this restoration for the future 
of Roman Catholicism in England were greatly strength- 
ened by a movement within the Established Church of 
England, which aimed at a revival of the Catholic ele- 
ments of this Church. Under the leadership of Pusey 
and Newman, this movement—sometimes called the Ox- 
ford movement because it had its chief centre in Oxford 
~—gradually developed tendencies to Roman Catholicism 
and led a considerable number of graduates of English 
universities over to the Church of Rome. Among the 
new Catholics were many men of great reputation, in- 
fluence, and wealth. The most prominent were, Dr. 
Henry Newman, one of the leaders of the movement, 
who, as superior of the religious order of the Oratorians 
(consisting almost wholly of former members of the An- 


glican Church), as rector of the Catholic University of 


Dublin, and by a number of literary works, displayed a 
great activity for the Roman Catholic Church, and, as 
a reward for his services, was raised, in 1879, to the car- 
dinalate; archbishop Manning of Westminster, created 
cardinal in 1875; the marquis of Bute, one of the rich- 
est noblemen of the United Kingdom; the marquis of 
Ripon, a prominent English statesman and member of 
the Privy Council. The number of Anglican clergy- 
men, members of the nobility, and literary persons who, 
since the beginning of the Oxford movement, have join- 
ed the Roman Catholic Church exceeds one thousand. 
By these accessions the Church has received a higher 
social standing and a greater influence upon English 
society than it had before. This is especially apparent 
u the colonies, where the government recognises the 
power of the Catholic bishops and missionaries to co- 
operate for the confirmation of the English rule, and is 
willing to secure this co-operation by favors and con- 
cessions. It is, however, a noteworthy fact that, in 
spite of all the accessions to the Church from the high- 
& ranks of English society, the total Catholic popula- 
uon shows not only no notable progress, but the esti- 
mates by the most careful statisticians give even lower 
figures for it than were assumed some ten years ago. 
This would indicate that the losses sustained by the 
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Church, especially among the lower classes of the pop- 
ulation, must, at least, equal in number the gains. 

On the other hand, the territorial rearrangement of Ger- 
many by the Congress of Vienna placed nearly all the Ger- 
man Catholics, except those of Austria and Bavaria, under 
Protestant governments. The great wars of 1866 and 1870 
severed the connection between Catholic Austria and the 
German Catholics, and placed Protestant Prussia and a. 
Protestant emperor at the head of the German nation- 
ality. The laws of all the German states place the Ro- 
man Catholics on a level with Protestants; but diver- 
gent opinions on the limits of the ecclesiastical and the 
secular powers have repeatedly led to fierce conflicts be- 
tween the Church and the German governments, espe- 
cially Prussia. The two Prussian archbishops of Co- 
logne and Posen were imprisoned in 1837, and kept 
prisoners until 1840, for refusing obedience to royal or- 
dinances concerning mixed marriages. A new conflict 
began in 1872, which occupies a prominent place in the 
modern history of Roman Catholicism, under the name 
Kulturkampf, and was not yet ended at the beginning 
of 1879. The Prussian government, alarmed at the in- 
crease of power which the Vatican Council had placed 
in the hands of the pope, deemed it necessary to divest 
the bishops of the influence which they had thus far 
exerted upon the national schools; to check the abso- 
lute control of the lower clergy by the bishops; and to 
extend the jurisdiction of the State over both bishops 
and lower clergy. The bishops regarded some of the 
laws adopted in Prussia for this purpose as inconsistent 
with their duties towards the Church, and refused to- 
submit to them. In consequence of the conflicts which 
were caused by this attitude of the bishops, a number 
of the Prussian bishops were deposed from their sees; 
and several other sees which became vacant by the 
death of their occupants could not be filled on account. 
of the insuperable disagreement between the Prussian 
government and the pope. At the beginning of 1879, 
of the twelve archbishoprics and bishoprics of Prussia, 
only two were actually filled. During the progress of 
this conflict, the bulk of the Catholic population of Ger- 
many showed a marked sympathy with the bishops;. 
and the universal suffrage which has been adopted in 
Germany for the elections to the Reichstag vielded in 
no country of the world so compact a host of ultramon- 
tane deputies as in Germany. Thus the Catholic dis- 
tricts of Germany came to be looked upon as a bulwark 
of the Roman Catholic Church in general. Previously 
the German Church had won within the Catholic Church 
a great prestige fur superiority in the province of liter- 
ature; and not a few of its literary productions had been 
translated into the languages of most of the other Cath- 
olic nations. The elevation of Dr. Hergenrother, a uni- 
versity professor, to the cardinalate by pope Leo XIII,. 
in April, 1879, was regarded as an encouraging tribute 
to the science of Catholic Germany by the head of the: 
Church.— The Roman Catholic Church has suffered. 
the greatest numerical losses in Russia. At the second 
partition of Poland, in 1798, nearly all the dioceses of 
the United Greeks in the former Polish empire were- 
incorporated with Russia. The empress Catharine II 
made incessant efforts to reunite the United Greeks 
(who, during the Polish rule, had been indnced to rec- 
ognise the supremacy of the pope) with the Orthodox 
Greek Church; and it is said that, during her reign, no- 
no less than seven millions of United Greeks separated 
from Rome. No exertions to this end were made by 
the emperors Paul I and Alexander I; but Nicholas I 
and Alexander II followed in the footsteps of Catha-- 
rine. In 1839,3 bishops and 1305 priests, representing a 
population of more than 2,000,000, declared, at a synod 
held at Plock, in favor of reunion with the Russian 
State Church. After this only one United Greek dio- 
cese remained (Chelm), with a population of 250,000, 
nearly all of whom, in the years 1877 and 1878, likewise 
joined the Russian Church. As the Russian government 
forbids secession from the State Church to any other 
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religious denomination, a return of the United Greeks 
to the communion of Rome is for the present impossi- 
ble. Roman Catholic writers unanimously assert that 
measures of the utmost severity and cruelty have been 
resorted to to bring about this separation from Rome; 
and their statements are fully confirmed by nearly all 
writers who are not Russians.—In the United States of 
America the Roman Catholic Church enjoys a degree 
of independence which it has hardiy ever possessed in 
any other country. Owing to the rapid increase of the 
population in general, and to the large influx of immi- 
grants, it has already attained a high rank among the 
national divisions of the Roman Catholic Church, See 
RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, 
The missionary labors of the Catholic Church in 
non-Christian countries received a great impulse by the 
foundation of the Order of the Jesuits. The latter sent 
out a larger number of missionaries than any other re- 
ligious order has done before or after its foundation. 
In some countries of Eastern Asia the Catholic missions 
appeared, at times, to become a complete success. In 
Japan the Church embraced, at one time, more than 
200,000 Christians, and counted among her adherents 
several princes. In China the Jesuits obtained a great 
influence at the courts of several emperors, and the per- 
mission to establish missions throughout the empire. 
In Hindostan, Corea, Anam, and other countries, numer- 
ous congregations were collected, and many natives be- 
came priests and members of religious orders. Many 
of these missions have had to suffer bloody persecutions ; 
but most of them have survived, though in a crippled 
form and with reduced numbers, to the present day. 
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Person in the Holy Trinity; the divine human consti- 
tution of the Person Christ. In regard to the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, the Roman Catholic Church 
has added to the Nicene Creed the “Filioque” (“and 
from the Son”), and accordingly believes that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son; while the 
Greek Church believes, in strict accordance with the 
original Nicene Creed, that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father only. The Roman Catholic Church 
holds, in common with the Greek, but in opposition 
to evangelical Protestants, the following doctrines : 
The authority of ecclesiastical tradition as a joint 
rule of faith with the Scriptures; the veneration of the 
Virgin Mary, the saints, their pictures and relics; the 
infallibility of the Church; justitication by faith and 
works as joint conditions; the seven sacraments or 
mysteries; baptismal regeneration, and the necessity 
of water baptism for salvation; priestly absolution by 
divine authority; transubstantiation and the adoration 
of the consecrated elements; the sacrifice of the mass 
for the living and the dead; prayers for the departed. 
The infallibility of the Church was formerly lodged by 
the Roman Catholic Church in the general councils 
conjointly with the pope, but since 1870 also in all the 
doctrinal decisions of the popes; by the Greek Church 
it is attributed to the seven cecumenical councils, and 
the patriarchal oligarchy as a whole. The immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary, which was proclaimed 
as a dogma by the pope in 1854, is rejected by the 
Greek Church as blasphemous, although it practices 
the veneration of the Virgin no less than the Roman 
Catholic. In regard to the Holy Scriptures, the Roman 


Pope Gregory XV established for the chief and central | Catholic Church includes in its canon the Apocrypha 
direction of the Catholic missions, in all parts of the i of the Old Test., which are excluded from the Protes- 
world, the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, which | tant canon. The Latin (Vulgate) translation of the 


consisted of 15 cardinals, 3 prelates, and 1 secretary. | 


Pope Urban VIII connected with this institution, in 
1627, a seminary for the training of foreign missiona- 
ries (Collegium Urbanum de Propaganda Fide), which 
still exists, and has always been famous for the large 
number of nationalities represented among its pupils. 
Besides the seminary of the Propaganda, the Roman 
Catholic Church has seminaries specially devoted to 
the education of foreign missionaries at Paris, Lyons, 
and in several other places; and at present most of the 
religious orders educate some of their members in their 
own institutions for the missionary service. For the 
financial support of the Catholic missions, a central So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith was established 
in 1822 at Lyons, which has of late had an annual 
income of about 5,000,000 francs. This society has 
branches in nearly all countries of the world; only Aus- 
tria and Bavaria have preferred to establish their own 
societies for the support of foreign missions. A chil- 





Bible is placed on a par with the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, while Protestantism claims divine authority 
only for the original Scriptures of the inspired authors. 
As regards the popular use and circulation of the Bible, 
the Roman Catholic Church has generally discouraged 
the reading of unannotated Bibles in the native tongues, 
and commanded her members to seek on this subject 
the previous advice of their pastors and spiritual guides. 

With regard to the unity of the Church, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church teaches that Christ founded one, 
and only one, infallible visible Church which was to 
represent him on earth as the teacher of religious truth, 
and to which, therefore, all men ought to submit. The 
Roman Catholic Church claims to be this communion, 
and therefore asserts that outside of her there is no 
salvation (“extra ecclesiam nulla salus”). She does 
not admit the Protestant distinction between a visible 
and invisible Church, but demands that all should be- 
long to the visible Church. She admits, however, that 


dren’s missionary society, called the “Society of the! there may be cases when insurmountable difficulties 


Holy Childhood of Jesus,” devotes its revenue chiefly 
to the efforts for the baptism and Catholic education 
‘of pagan children. It has branches in all countries. 
It is admitted by all Catholic writers that the sums an- 
nually contributed for the support of the Catholic mis- 
Sionaries fall far below the aggregate annual income of 
the Protestant missionary societies. 

II. Doctrines—As the Roman Catholic Church agrees 
with the Greek and the Protestant churches in regard- 
ing the Holy Scriptures as divinely inspired, and as an 
authority in matters of faith and morals, she holds 
many points of Christian belief in common with these 
large divisions of the Christian Church. Conjointly 
with them, she believes in the unity of divine essence, 
the Trinity of the divine persons (Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost), and the creation of the world by the will of God 
out of nothing for his glory and the happiness of his 
creatures. Among other points of belief which are 
common to the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Evangel- 
ical Protestant churches are the following: the original 
innocence of man; his fall in Adam, and redemption by 


prevent persons from joining her communion, and when 
God will save them though they have not been for- 
mally received into her pale. As there is, in the opinion 
of the Church, only one Church and one baptism, all 
persons, children or adult, to whom the ordinance of 
baptism is administered in due form are thereby re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. The children of 
Protestants and other non-Catholics are therefore re- 
garded as belonging to the Catholic Church until they 
cut themselves loose from it by their own erroneous 
belief. l i 

In regard to the future life, the Roman Catholic 
Church admits a temporary middle place and state 
(lasting until the final judgment) between heaven and 
hell, for the purification of imperfect Christians, which 
may be advanced by prayers and masses in their be- 
half. The centre of Catholic worship is the mass, 
which the Church holds to be an actual, though un- 
bloody, repetition of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross, by 
the priests, for the sins of the living and the dead. It 
is offered, as a rule, daily by every priest. To the laity 


Christ; the incarnation of the Eternal Logos and Second | the eucharist is now administered in only one kind, the 
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bread, the Church believing that Christ is wholly pres- 
ent in the consecrated bread as well as in the wine, and 
that therefore the reception of one kind is fully suffi- 
cient. 

An important difference between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant ethics exists in the doctrine of good 
works, the Roman Catholic Church believing that 
works of supererogation, which are not commanded, but 
recommended (consilia evangelica), with corresponding 
extra merits, constitute a treasury at the disposal of 
the pope for the dispensation of indulgences. These 
indulgences are transferable to the souls in purgatory. 

As the Church is the plenipotentiary and infallible 
representative of Christ, her commandments are no less 
binding upon the faithful than the divine command- 
ments recorded ‘in the Scriptures. Among the com- 
mandments given by the Church are the duty of the 
faithful to go once a year to confession, to receive once 
a year the eucharist, and to attend mass on every Sun- 
day and holiday. Upon her clergy the Church has 
imposed the duty of celibacy; as this, however, is not 
a part of Church doctrine, the priests of those of the 
Eastern churches which recognise the supremacy of the 
pope are allowed to marry. 

Paintings and images are quite commonly used in 
Catholic churches as fitting ornaments, and as objects 
calculated to excite and keep alive feelings of devo- 
tion. The crucifix may be mentioned as the principal 
among them. A number of ceremonies and vestments 
are used in the celebration of divine worship. They are 
intended to give a peculiar dignity to the sacred mys- 
teries of religion; to raise the mind of the beholder to 
heavenly things by their various and appropriate im- 
port; to instruct the ignorant and keep alive attention; 
to give to the ministers of religion a respect for them- 
selves and for the awful rites in which they officiate. 

In the celebration of the mass and other services of 
the Church, the Latin language is used. The Church 
cherishes it as a bond of union which connects the 
churches of the present with each other, as well as with 
the primitive apostolic Church of Rome. For the use 
of the people, translations into the vernacular languages 
are made, and are in common use. The Eastern church- 
es which have entered into a corporate union with 
Rome are allowed to retain at divine service the use 
of their old liturgical languages. Latin is also the lan- 
guage of the Breviary, which contains the prayers and 
religious readings prescribed by the Church for the 
daily devotional exercises of the priests. 

Ul. Constitutton.—The Roman Catholic Church be- 
lieves in a special priesthood in which all the offices of 
the Church are vested. The powers conferred upon 
the priesthood are twofold—the priestly power, potestus 
ordinis, and the governing power, potestas jurisdictio- 
nis, The former is vested in its fulness in the bishops, 
who alone have the right to provide for the continua- 
tion of the hierarchy by means of ordination. Subordi- 
hate to the bishop are the orders of priest and deacon. 
These two orders, together with that of bishop, con- 
stitute the ordines majores, and form the keystone 
of the entire hierarchy. Several minor orders, ordines 
minores, the number of which has varied, are pre- 
paratory steps for the entrance into the hierarchy, 
and are no longer of any practical significance. The 
governing power is possessed in its fulness by the 
pope, who alone has apostolic authority, and may ex- 
ercise it in any part of the Church, The bishop has 
governing power only over one diocese, and, according 
to the present Church law, can practically exercise it 
only with the sanction of the pope. A number of epis- 
copal dioceses are commonly united in an ecclesiastical 
province, the head bishop of which bears the title of 
archbishop, presides at the provincial councils, but oth- 
wise interferes but rarely and only in special cases in 
the administration of the suffragan dioceses. If a coun- 
try has more than one ecclesiastical province, one of 
the archbishops has frequently the title of primate, and 


as such ranks the other archbishops and presides at 
national councils. As all the Eastern patriarchates have 
severed their connection with Rome, the name patriarch 
has totally lost the signification it had in the early 
Church. It is an honorary title which confers no de- 
gree of jurisdiction superior to that of archbishop or 
primate. The Church has at present, besides the pope, 
twelve patriarchs—namely, four of Antioch (for the Lat- 
in, Greek, Syrian, and Maronite rites respectively), and 
one each of Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Baby- 
lon (of the Chaldean rite), Cilicia (of the Armenian rite), 
the East Indies, Lisbon, and Venice. Those fragments 
of Eastern churches which in course of time had entered 
into a corporate union, with the privilege of retaining 
the use of their ancient liturgical languages, the mar- 
riage of priests, and other ancient customs, are techni- 
cally designated as the Eastern or Oriental rite, in op- 
position to the Latin rite. 

For the purpose of deliberating and legislating on 
ecclesiastical affairs, a system of councils or synods has 
gradually been developed, consisting of cecumenical, 
national, provincial, and diocesan synods. C&cumen- 
ical councils are such as represent the entire Church, 
and to which now all the ordained bishops of the Church 
are invited. The Church now numbers twenty of these 
councils, the latest of which—the Vatican Council—was 
held from Dec. 8, 1869, to Oct. 20,1870. (For a list of 
the first nineteen, see CounciLs.) Up to the Vatican 
Council, large portions of the Church, including many 
bishops and provincial synods, have asserted the supe- 
riority of an cecumenical council over the pope. After 
the proclamation of the infallibility of the pope, it is no 
longer possible for any Roman Catholic to claim for an 
cecumenical council any kind of superiority. A nation- 
al council is one consisting of all the archbishops and 
bishops of a country, under the presidency of the primate. 
The Church law makes no provision for their regular 
periodicity, and they have generally been convoked for 
some special reason. Provincial synods are meetings 
of the bishops of an ecclesiastical province under the 
presidency of the metropolitan or archbishop. Diocesan 
synods are meetings of the clergy of a diocese under the 
presidency of the bishop. The Œcumenical Council of 
Trent desired to introduce these two classes of synods 
to a larger extent than had been the case before into 
the regular organism of the Church, and therefore pro- 
vided that a provincial synod was to be held every third 
year in each ecclesiastical province, and a diocesan synod 
annually in each diocese. This provision, however, has 
been carried out but very imperfectly, and in the 18th 
century the diocesan synods fell into disuse in every 
country of Europe except Italy. 

The pope is assisted in the government of the uni- 
versal Church by the college of cardinals, which is di- 
vided into cardinal bishops, cardinal priests, and car- 
dinal deacons. The bishops of every grade are, in a 
similar manner, aided in the government of their dio- 
ceses by a chapter, and frequently by an assistant bish- 
op. The diocese is divided into parishes, a number of 
which is generally united into a deanery, at the head 
of which is a dean. The papal almanac (La Gerarchia 
Cattolica) for 1878 publishes the following summary of 
the Catholic hierarchy: The full number of the mem- 
bers of the college of cardinals is 73; namely, 6 cardinal 
bishops, 51 cardinal priests, and 16 cardinal deacons, Of 
patriarchal sees there are 12, 7 of which belong to the 
Latin and 5 to the Oriental rite. The number of archi- 
episcopal sees in December, 1877, was 172, of which 151 
belonged to the Latin and the remainder to several Ori- 
ental rites. Of the Latin archbishops, 13 were imme- 
diately subject to the Holy See, and 138 were connected 
with ecclesiastical provinces. Of the Oriental arch- 
bishoprics, 1 Armenian, 1 Greco-Roumanian, and 1 
Greco-Ruthenian are at the head of ecclesiastical prov- 
inces; 4 Greco-Melchite, 4 Syrian, 5 Syro-Chaldzan, 
5 Syro-Maronite are subject to the patriarchs of the 
several rites. Of episcopal dioceses there were 719, of 
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which 664 belonged to the Latin and 55 to several 
Oriental rites. If we add the six suburban sees of the 
cardinal bishops, the total number of episcopal sees 
would be 725, of which 670 belong to the Latin rite. 
Immediately subject to the Holy See are 87 Latin 
and 4 Eastern (3 Greco- Ruthenian, 1 Greco - Bulga- 
rian) bishops; 577 Latin sees and 8 Oriental (1 Ar- 
menian, 3 Greeco-Roumanian, and 4 Greco-Ruthenian) 
were suffragans in ecclesiastical provinces; 43 Oriental 
bishops (16 Armenian, 9 Greeco-Melchite, 8 Syrian, 7 
Syro-Chaldzan, and 3 Syro-Maronite) were subjects to 
the patriarchs of the several rites. There were also 18 
sees not connected with a diocese (nullius diæceseos) ; 
their occupants are 12 abbots, 1 archabbot, 1 archiman- 
drite, 1 archpriest, 1 provost, and 2 prelates. 

Where it is found impracticable to establish dioceses 
in accordance with the provisions of the canonical law, 


vicars apostolic are appointed in place of bishops. They 


are placed under the immediate supervision of the Con- 
gregation of Propaganda, which is charged with a gen- 
eral superintendence of missionary districts, Besides 
‘vicars apostolic, the pope appoints for the superintend- 
ence of churches in non-Catholic countries apostolic 
delegates and apostolical prefects, both of whom are 
likewise placed under the Congregation of Propaganda. 
The aggregate of delegates, vicars, and preefects was (in 
1878) 154, making a total of 1148 hierarchical titles. 
The total number of dignitaries composing the Catholic 
hierarchy, inclusive of the assistant bishops, was 1198. 
‘The Catholic hierarchy received a very large increase 
‘during the pontificate of Pius IX. The number of 
‘tbishoprics raised to the rank of archbishoprics was 
‘24; number of archbishoprics created, 5; number of 
-bishoprics created, 132; of sees, nullius diwceseos, 3; of 
apostolic delegations, 3; of vicariates apostolic, 33; of 
preefects apostolic, 15; total, 215 hierarchical titles. 

A large proportion of the new episcopal and archiepis- 
-copal sees belong to English-speaking countries, The 
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to this the 63 archbishops and bishops holding office in 
the United States, the total number of episcopal digni- 
taries in the English-speaking world at the beginning 
of 1879 was 189, being about one sixth of the entire 
Catholic hierarchy of the world. The steady advance 
of British dominion in all parts of the world, and the 
rapid development of the United States, Australia, Brit- 
ish North America, and other English-speaking terri- 
tories, cannot fail to increase rapidly the numerical 
strength of the English-speaking bishops in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. 

An important element in the Catholic hierarchy is 
the religious associations, orders of men and women 
whose members live together in convents. They are 
very numerous and have various organizations. ‘They 
are more or less exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, and placed under the special jurisdiction of their 
own superiors, most of whom reside in Rome. While 
the aim of the oldest of these communities was the at- 
tainment, by retirement from the world, of a higher re- 
ligious perfection, they have in the course of time re- 
garded an active participation in the ministrations of 
the clergy as an important part of their duties. Their 
strict organization has especially enabled them to take 
the lead in the direction of the foreign missions of the 
Church, and display a remarkable activity in the prov- 
ince of education. Most of the popes have valued their 
services very highly, and conferred upon them exten- 
sive privileges, 

IV. Statistics. — The Roman Catholic Church still 
continues to be by far the most numerous branch of 
Christianity. The following table gives an estimate 
of the Roman Catholic population of each of the large 
divisions of the world, and of the relation of Roman 
Catholics to the total population, the Eastern churches, 
and the Protestant churches, including in the last di- 
vision all Christians not belonging to either the Roman 
Catholic or the Eastern churches: 
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hierarchy of England and Wales, as restored Sept. 29, 
1850, by letters apostolic of Pius IX, comprises the prov- 
ince of Westminster, consisting of the archiepiscopal see 
-of Westminster and twelve suffragans. In the United 










Population. oo Protestant. Pec to 
~ 28,000,000 | 35,000,000 | — 
25,000,000 400,000 — 
149,000,000 | 74,600,000 | 75,000,000 
9,400,000 600,000 9,500,000 
2,200,000 1,100,000 3,500,000 
600,000 _ 2,000,000 — 
209,200,000 | 113,700,000 | 88,000,000 


It will be seen from the above table that the total num- 
ber of Roman Catholics still exceeds the aggregate 
number of all other Christians. Among the large con- 
tinents, South America is almost exclusively Catholic, 


States 34 new episcopal sees were established during | only two territories (British and Dutch Guiana), togeth- 
the pontificate of Pius, and 10 sees raised to archbish- | er with the Falkland Islands, being under Protestant 


-oprics. The first addition made by pope Leo XIII to 
the Catholic hierarchy was the restoration of the hie- 
rarchy of Scotland on March 4, 1878. It comprises the 
archiepiscopal see of Glasgow, which is without suffra- 
gan sees, and the province of St. Andrew’s and Edin- 
burgh, which consists of the archiepiscopal see of St. An- 
drew’s and Edinburgh, with four suffragan sees. At the 
beginning of 1879 the British empire had 14 archbish- 
- ops, 76 bishops, 33 vicars apostolic, and 7 preefects apos- 
tolic. Of.the archbishoprics, 1 was in England, 2 in 
Scotland, 4 in Ireland, 4 in British North America, 1 in 
‘the West Indies, 2 in Australia; of the bishoprics, 12 in 
England, 4 in Scotland, 24 in Ireland, 2 in the European 
colonies, 1 in Africa, 18 in North America, 1 in the West 
Indies, 11 in Australia, 3 in New Zealand; of the vicari- 
ates apostolic, two thirds are in the Asiatic possessions. 
Most of these vicariates are at present held by archbish- 
-ops and bishops who take their title from their see in 
partibus infidelium. Including eight coadjutors or aux- 
iliary bishops, the total number of archbishops and bish- 
ops holding office in the British empire at the beginning 
of 1879 was 123, a larger number than is at present 
found in any other country except only Italy. Adding 


governments, Many of the other countries are gradu- 
ally receiving a Protestant population by immigration. 
The largest number of immigrants is found in Brazil; 
a smaller number in Chili and the Argentine Confeder- 
ation. In Europe, the Roman Catholics are about one 
half of the total population; they are increasing at a 
slower ratio than the Protestants and the Eastern 
churches, because in some of the largest Catholic coun- 
tries, as France and Spain, the natural increase of the 
population is slower than in most countries of Europe. 
In North America, which very rapidly rises in the scale 
of continents, Roman Catholicism is in a decided minor- 
ity, although in Mexico and Central America nearly 
the entire population is still connected with it. The 
same is the case with Australia, where the total popu- 
lation increases with still greater rapidity than in North 
America, and where the Roman Catholics are a decided 
minority in each of the colonies. A continuance of the 
rapid increase of the population of North America and 
Australia, together with a continuance of the numerical 
proportion between Protestants and Catholics, would 
materially change the relative position of both in the 
list of the prominent religions of the world. Outside 
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of Europe, America, and Australia, the Roman Catholic 
Church predominates in the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French colonies, the most populous of which, the Philip- 
pine Islands, have a Catholic population now estimated 
at about 6,000,000. In Western Asia, one entire East- 
em communion, the Maronites, and fragments, more or 
less considerable, of all the others, have connected them- 
selves with the Church of Rome. In Hindostan, Anam, 
and China, an aggregate population of about 2,000,000 
has for several hundred years adhered to that Church, in 
spite of repeated and bloody persecutions; and even in 
Japan under the new era of religious toleration which 
has been opened by the establishment of intercourse 
with the Christian nations of Europe and America, 
descendants of the former Catholics to the number of 
about 20,000 have openly declared themselves as still 
attached to the Church. Though this Church continues 
to make some progress in all her mission fields, no con- 
quests have been made in the 19th century equal to 
the success of the Jesuit missionaries in Eastern Asia 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, or to that of the Prot- 
estant missionaries in the 19th century in Madagascar. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the Latin nations of Europe 
and America are almost a unit in their adhesion to the 
Koman Catholic Church. The Reformation having 
been suppressed in the 16th century by force in all the 
Latin countries, the Waldenses in Italy, and some of 
the French-speaking cantons of Switzerland, with a few 
hundred thousand Reformed Frenchmen, were, at the 
beginning of the 19th century, the only dissenters from 
Rome in Latin Europe and America. The introduction 
of religious toleration begins to make notable inroads 
upon the religious uniformity of some of these coun- 
tries. Thus, the number of native Protestants was in 
1878 estimated in Spain at 12,000, in Mexico at 12,000; 
Italy had 170 new evangelical congregations and 111 
stations; and in France and Belgium a number of prom- 
inent men advised the liberal Catholics to sever their 
connection with Rome, and, even if they were not pre- 
pared to embrace fully the doctrines of one of the Prot- 
estant churches, to inscribe themselves in the civil 
registers as Protestants. The principality of Roumania, 
which became an entirely independent state in 1878, also 
speaks a language chiefly of Latin origin, and is, there- 
fore, sometimes classed with the Latin nations. Of its 
population, no more than one per cent. belongs to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. With the restoration of the Ger- 
man empire under Protestant rule, the Roman Catholic 
Church has almost wholly lost any controlling influence 
upon the Teutonic nations. Great Britain, with a number 
of inchoate colonial states, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Holland, are an unbroken phalanx of Prot- 
estant states. The government of polyglot Austria can 
hardly be called any longer Teutonic. In Belgium, a 
Teutonic nationality is united with a Latin into one 
state, which nominally is wholly Catholic, though it is 
now, like Austria, Italy, Portugal, and many other nom- 
inally Catholic states, under a liberal administration, 
Which is in open conflict with the demands of the 
Catholic hierarchies. Of the Slavic nationalities, sev- 
eral, like the Poles and Czechs, are predominantly Ro- 
man Catholic; but there is now no Catholic Slavic state. 
he governments of all the Slavic states—Russia, Ser- 
via, Montenegro, and Bulgaria—belong to the Orthodox 
Eastern Church. To the same Church belongs nearly 
the entire population of the kingdom of Greece, in which 
the Roman Catholic Church numbers a population of 
only 12,000 souls, or less than one per cent.—The Roman 
Catholics constitute a majority in only six entirely in- 
dependent states of Europe, viz. Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
France, Belgium, and the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
In the last-named state the Roman Catholics constitute, 
among the inhabitants of Austria proper, 92 per cent., 
and in the lands of the Hungarian crown 59 per cent. 
France they are 98, and in each of the four other 
states more than 99 per cent. In North and South 
America the Roman Catholics are a majority in Mexico, 
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the five states of Central America, in Brazil, and the 
nine republics of South America, constituting in each 
of these sixteen states more than 99 per cent. 

V. Literature——As the Roman Catholic Church is 
indissolubly connected with the history of the Chris- 
tian religion, the manuals of Church history are the 
principal sources of information on its history. The 
most important works of this clases have been enu- 
merated in the article CourcH Hisrory. The Creeds 
of the Roman Catholic Church may be found in Danz, 
Libri Symbolict Ecclesie Romano - Cutholice (Weimar, 
1835); Streitwolf and Klener, Libri Symbolici Ecclesia 
Catholice, Conjuncti atque Notis Prolegomenis Indici- 
busque Instructt (Gott. 1838, 2 vols., which contains the 
Conc. Trid., the Professio Fidei Tridentina, and the Cate- 
chismus Romanus); Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum 
et Definitionum que de Rebus Fidei et Morum a Conciliis 
C£cumenicis et Summis Pontificibus Manarunt (4th ed. 
Wirzb.1865, which includes the definition of the immacu- 
late conception of the Virgin Mary [1854], and the Pa- 
pal Syllabus [1864]); Schaff, Creeds of Christendom 
(N. Y. 1877; vol. ii includes all the Latin creeds from 
the Confession of Peter to the Vatican decrees). Bel- 
larmin’s Disputationes, Bossuet’s Exposition, Mohler’s 
Symbolik, and Perrone’s Prelectiones Theologice are re- 
garded as the ablest Roman Catholic expositions of 
the Roman Catholic system. Among Protestant exposi- 
tions of the Roman Catholic doctrines, the most notable 
are the Symboliks of Marheineke, Köllner, and Baier, and 
Hase’s Handbuch der protestantischen Polemik (3d ed. 
Leips. 1871). A full account of the constitution of the 
Roman Catholic Church is given in the manuals of 
Church law. Among the best works on this subject 
are Schulte, Lehrbuch des kathol. Kirchenrechts (3d ed. 
1873); and Richter, Lehrbuch des kathol. u. evangel. 
Kirchenrechts (1877, 8th ed. by Dove). The largest 
work on the statistics of the Roman Catholic Church is 
Neher, Kirchliche Geographie und Statistik (1864-68, 
3 vols.), containing Europe and America. A complete 
list of the Roman hierarchy is annually published at 
Rome under the title La Gerarchia Cattolica. (A. J.S.) 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH In tHE UNITED 
States.—I. Origin and Progress.—1. As the discovery 
of America by Columbus occurred a quarter of a century 
before the first public appearance of Luther, the Roman 
Catholic Church was the first to occupy the newly discov- 
ered world. The attachment of Columbus to his Church 
was so strong that efforts have recently been made,though 
without success, to obtain from the pope his canonization. 
Many of the following explorers were equally fervid in 
their faith. Ojeda, who in 1510 settled the Isthmus of 
Darien, is said by Catholic historians to have been as 
pious as a monk. Balboa, governor of Darien, who in 
1513 discovered the Pacific Ocean; Magellan, who first 
raised the cross on the most southern cape of America 
(1521); Cartier, the discoverer of Canada (1534); Cham- 
plain, the first governor of Canada; La Salle, the pio- 
neer navigator of the Great Lakes—are all praised for 
their piety. The Upper Mississippi was discovered by 
the Jesuit Marquette. For more than a hundred years 
(1492-1607) no permanent settlement was made by 
Protestants in the New World. The few attempts 
which had previously been made by French Huguenots 
in South Carolina and Florida, and by the English on 
Roanoke Island (1585 and 1587), had failed. The Span- 
iards, in the meanwhile, not only laid the foundation 
of Catholic colonial empires throughout South America, 
Mexico, and Central America, but they also formed 
settlements in territory now belonging to the United 
States, the oldest of which, St. Augustine, was founded 
in 1565. 

Nearly forty years before, in 1528, the first Catholic 
missionaries set foot within our present territory, form- 
ing part of the expedition of Narvaez to Florida. One 
of their number, John Juarez, had been appointed by 
the pope bishop of Florida. Bishop Juarez, and one 
of his companions, John of Palos, perished probably in 
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the same year, either of hunger or at the hand of the 
Indians. In 1549 a Dominican friar, Louis Cancer, was 
slain by an Indian of Florida after he had barely landed. 
The first Catholic Church was erected in St. Augus- 
tine, soon after the foundation of the town by Melen- 
dez; and from this centre many Franciscan, Dominican, 
and Jesuit missionaries began to labor among the In- 
dians of Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and Carolina. The 
most celebrated religious establishment of these mis- 
sions was the Franciscan monastery of St. Helena at St. 
Augustine. The missions began to grow until the ces- 


sion of Florida by Spain to England in 1763, which. 


proved a fatal check, and gradually led to the entire de- 
struction of the mission, which at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War had become entirely extinct. 

The first Catholic missionaries in New Mexico were 
two Franciscan monks, father Padilla and brother John 
of the Cross, who accompanied in 1542 the exploring 
expedition of Coronado. ‘They began to preach in two 
Indian towns, but both soon perished. Three other 
Franciscans, who in 1581 erected a new mission, shared 
the same fate. The foundation of Santa Fé, in 1582, 
the second oldest city of the United States, laid the firm 
foundation of the Catholic Church at the headwaters 
of the Rio Grande, where gradually whole tribes em- 
braced the Catholic religion. Texas was visited as 
early as 1544 by a Franciscan missionary, father de 
Olmos, but the real foundation of the Texan missions, 
which gradually became very extensive, was laid in 
1688 by fourteen Franciscan priests and seven lay 
brothers. 

The first Catholic mission of California was begun in 
1601 by a band of Franciscan monks; but the real found- 
er of the Church in that state was father Juniper Serra, 
an Italian Franciscan, who in 1769 established the first 
mission in San Diego, and in 1776, a few days before 
the declaration of the independence of the United 
States (June 27), founded the city of San Francisco. 
In 1570, father Segura and eight other Jesuit fathers 
landed in Chesapeake Bay, Maryland, with the son of 
an Indian chief whom Spanish navigators had brought 
away with them from that region, and who had re- 
ceived a good education in Spain. All of them were 
treacherously murdered at the instigation of this Indian 
youth. Sixty-four years later, in 1634, two English 
Jesuits, fathers Andrew White and John Altham, who 
accompanied Lord Baltimore, resumed the missionary 
labors among the Maryland Indians, and in 1639 they 
reported that many tribes had been visited, numerous 
converts made, and four permanent stations established. 

The first Catholic chapel in New England was reared 
by French missionaries on Neutral Island, in Schoodic 
River, Maine, in 1609, eleven years before the founda- 
tion of Plymouth. In 1612. a new mission was estab- 
lished on Mount Desert Island, but it was soon after 
destroyed by the English. In 1646, father Druillettes, a 
Jesuit, who has been called by Catholic historians the 
apostle of Maine, established a mission on the Upper 
Kennebec, which gradually succeeded in converting the 
entire tribe of the Abnakis. The cession of Canada by 
the French to the English in 1763 interrupted for some 
time the Catholic mission among the Abnakis; but after 
the Revolutionary War it was reorganized, and has 
since then continued to exist until the present day. 

The first Catholic missionary among the Indians in the 
State of New York was father Jogues, a Canadian Jes- 
uit. He attempted in 1646 to found a mission among 
the Mohawks, and was massacred in the village of 
Caughnawaga (now Schenectady). The first Catholic 
church was established in November, 1655, among the 
Onondagas, on the site of the present city of Syracuse ; 
but three years later the missionaries barely escaped 
with their lives from a plot to destroy them. The close 
of a bloody war between France and the Five Nations 
in 1666 led to the re-establishment of the old missions, 
and to the foundation of new ones among the Ononda- 
gas, Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas, and Mohawks. In 1668 


the cross, as a Catholic historian says, “towered over 
every village from the Hudson to Lake Erie,” and the 
Mohawks especially “became firmly attached to the 
Church ;” but the recognition by France of the English 
claims to the State of New York, in the treaty of 
Utrecht, 1713, was the death-knell of the Catholic mis- 
sions among the Indians of New York. Among the In- 
dians of Vermont mass was said for the first time in 1615. 

The regions along the Great Lakes, in the present 
states of Michigan and Wisconsin, were first visited by 
Canadian Jesuits in 1641. The field proved ungrate- 
ful, and the missions terminated when the French gov- 
ernment suppressed the houses of Jesuits and confis— 
cated their property. All along the banks of the Mis- 
Sissippi, the shores of which were discovered by Mar- 
quette in 1673, the Jesuits preached and established 
missions. Among the Indians converted by them was 
Chicago, the chief of the Illinois. With the suppres— 
sion of the Order of the Jesuits and the increase of 
English power, the Catholic missions among the Indians 
generally disappeared from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico, After the establishment of the in- 
dependence of the United States, some of the Indian 
missions were gradually re-established, but their prog- 
ress was slow. In 1833 the bishops of the United States 
assembled at the Council of Baltimore confided the 
Indian missions in the United States to the Jesuits. 
Catholic historians complain (Murray, Popular Hist. 
etc., p. 343) that “the Catholics of the United States 
have shown little interest in the Indian missions, and 
done little to cheer and support the missionaries.” The 
latter had to look to Europe for the necessary means. 
The most famous among the Jesuit missionaries of the 
19th century was father De Smet, a Belgian, who is com- 
pared by the historians of his Church to Francis Xavier, 
and is said “to have opened heaven to over 100,000 In- 
dians.” 

2. The proper history of the Catholic Church in the 
English colonies begins with the immigration of Leon- 
ard Calvert, second son of Lord Baltimore, and about 
200 English and Irish Catholics, into Maryland. Lord 
Baltimore, who had left the Anglican communion for 
the Church of Rome, had received (June 20, 1632) from 
king Charles I the grant of a large tract. of land lying 
north of the Potomac, for founding a Catholic colony in 
the New World as a refuge from persecution. The 
charter drawn up by him guaranteed liberty of worship 
to all Christians, and secured a voice to all freemen in 
making the laws. He died soon after the charter had 
received the royal sanction, and his eldest son, Cecil 
Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, commissioned his broth- 
er Leonard Calvert to carry out their father’s design, 
and appointed him governor of the new colony. Leonard 
Calvert, with his colonists, landed in 1634, and in the 
same year the city of St. Mary was founded. The 
colonists were accompanied by two Jesuits, who were 
soon followed by several more Jesuits and Capuchins. 
A civil contest between the new colonists, on the one 
hand, and Captain William Clayborne, who with a party 
of men from Virginia had settled, in 1631, on Kent Island, 
Chesapeake Bay, and a company of Puritans who had 
settled in Maryland in 1642, on the other hand, resulted 
in favor of Clayborne and the Puritans, who made 
themselves complete masters of the province. There- 
upon the Catholics were in 1644 deprived of equal 
rights, but these were restored in 1646. In 1649 the 
General Assembly of Maryland, composed of eleven 
Catholics and three Protestants, passed the Toleration 
Act, which enacted that no person believing in Jesus 
Christ should be molested in the free exercise of his re- 
ligion. The Toleration Act was repealed in 1654 by an 
assembly in which the Puritans had a majority, aid 
which denied the protection of the law to the Catho- 
lics; but in 1660 the new king, Charles II, restored Lord 
Baltimore to his rights as proprietor, and thus the Cath- 
olics received back their rights. In 1692, after the ex- 
pulsion of James II, an Anglican governor was sent to 
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Maryland, and in 1704 a law was passed to prevent “ the 
increase of popery.” The stringent provisions of this 
act remained in force until the Revolution; only the 
firs. provision, which forbade bishops and priests to say 
mass or exercise their ministry, was so far modified 
that “Catholics were permitted to hear mass in their 
own families and on their own grounds.” 

The colony of Pennsylvania was founded by Penn on the 
basis of religious toleration, and the Catholic immigrants 
from Ireland and Germany were allowed to live in com- 
parative peace, but their creed was regarded with con- 
tempt. In the Dutch colony of New Netherlands, Protes- 
tantism was declared to be the religion of the State, but 
actually the few Catholics appear not to have been 
troubled. In 1664 the colony passed into the hands of 
the Catholic duke of York, afterwards James II, and its 
name was changed to New York. In 1683 the colony 
received a Catholic governor, colonel Thomas Dongan; 
and in the same year the first legislative assembly of 
the colony granted, like Maryland, religious liberty to 
all “ professing faith in God by Jesus Christ.” After 
the expulsion of James, another assembly in 1691 re- 
pealed the Toleration Act of 1683, and passed stringent 
laws against the Catholics. In 1696 only seven Cath- 
olic families were found on Manhattan Island. New 
laws of extreme severity were passed against Catholics 
in 1700, 1701, and 1702; and at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War the Catholic Church was almost 
unknown in New York, and the few Catholic inhabi- 
tants of New York city had to go to Philadelphia to re- 
ceive the sacraments, ‘The laws of the New England 
colonies, of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, re- 
tained rigid penal laws against Roman Catholics on 
their statute-books, At the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War, out of the 3,000,000 inhabitants in the 
American colonies, only about 25,000 were Roman Cath- 
olics, of whom 15,000 lived in Maryland. There were 
about twenty-five priests and about twice as many con- 
gregations, 

3. On the eve of the War of Independence, the Con- 
tinental Congress of Philadelphia, in 1774, pronounced 
for the broadest toleration. In 1776 the Catholics of 
Maryland were fully emancipated, owing largely to the 
influence of Charles Carroll, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. ‘The other twelve orig- 
inal states, one after another, granted the Catholics lib- 
erty of conscience, the right to build churches and wor- 
ship as they pleased; but full and unreserved equality 
of civil and political rights was withheld from them in 
some of the states much longer. The Federal Consti- 
tution, adopted in 1787, provides in art. vi, sec. 3: “No 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
for any office or trust under the United States.” Among 
the framers and signers of this Constitution were two 
Catholics — Daniel Carroll, of Maryland, and Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, of Pennsylvania. The right thus obtain- 
ed was further secured by the enactment of the first ar- 
ticle of the amendments to the Constitution, which de- 
clares “ that Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

Until the close of the Revolutionary War, the Cath- 
olics of the United States were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the vicar apostolic of the district of Lon- 
don, England, who, during the whole of the war, held 
no kind of intercourse with the American churches. 
After the establishment of the independence of the 
United States, the clergy of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
were naturally impressed with the importance of hav- 
ing an American superior for American churches, and 
they asked the pope to allow the clergy to elect a supe- 
rior, subject to the approbation and confirmation of the 
pope. In reply to the request, the pope, after consult- 
ing Benjamin Franklin through the nuncio in Paris, 
appointed in 1784 the Rev. Dr. Carroll prefect apostolic, 
with many of the powers of a bishop. In view of the 

extraordinary difficulties which the new prefect en- 
IX.—F A 


countered from the vastness of his territory, and also 

from the insubordination of several priests and a part 

of the laity, it was soon deemed necessary to apply tu 

Rome for a bishop. The request was granted, with the 

privilege of selecting the candidate and of locating the 

new see. Accordingly, Dr. Carroll was elected bishop, 

and Baltimore chosen as his see. On Aug. 15,1790, Dr. 

Carroll was consecrated bishop in England. The num- 

ber of Catholics at this time was estimated by Dr. Car- 

roll himself at about 30,000, in a total population of 

3,200,000. Of these, 16,000 lived in Maryland, 7000 

in Pennsylvania, 3000 at Detroit and Vincennes, 2500 in 

Illinois, and in all the other states there were not more 

than about 1500. The arrival, between 1791 and 1799, 

of twenty-three French priests who fled from France in 

consequence of the Revolution, enabled bishop Carroll 

to extend and partly consolidate his vast diocese. Many 

of the immigrant priests were men of considerable abil- 

ity; and six of them—Flaget, Cheverus, Dubois, David, 

Dubourg, and Maréchal—afterwards became bishops. 

Another important addition to the ranks of the priests 

was made in 1795 by the consecration of the young 

Russian prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, who dis- - 
played great and successful activity for the extension 
of the Catholic Church in Western Pennsylvania. In 

1787, the first priest appeared in Kentucky; in 1789, 
the first church was commenced in Charleston, S. C.; — 
in 1803, the first church was consecrated in Boston. 
Several missionaries began to penetrate into the al- 
most trackless wilds of Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. 
Soon after the dawn of the 19th century, the great 
tide of immigration from the Old World began to set 
in, and as a large portion of it came from Catholic 
Ireland, the Catholic Church in the United States in» 
creased very rapidly in number. The city of New 
York, which had in 1790 a Catholic population of about 
100, numbered 14,000 Catholics in 1807. At the same 
time there were about 70 priests and 80 churches in the 
United States, with a Catholic population of probably. 
150,000. 

With the external expansion, the progress of internal 
organization keptpace. In Nov.,1791,bishop Carroll con- 
vened the first diocesan synod in Baltimore, which was 
attended by 22 clergymen. In 1800 father Leonard Neale 
was appointed his coadjutor, with the title of bishop of 
Gortyna tn partibus. In 1808 Baltimore was raised to the 
rank of a metropolitan see, with four suffragan bishop- 
rics—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Bardstown 
(this see was in 1842 transferred to- Louisville). The 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803 added to the 
American Church a new diocese, New Orleans, which 
had been erected in 1793. As the see was vacant at 
the time of the purchase, Dr. Carroll was directed by 
Pius VII to administer its ecclesiastical affairs. He ac- 
cordingly appointed a vicar-general, but the conten- 
tions which arose on the subject of jurisdiction led to 
protracted discords. Archbishop Carroll died Dec. 3, 
1815, the last years of his episcopate having been mark- 
ed by the continuance of a very rapid increase of the 
Catholic population, which at this time was estimated 
at 200,000. A number of religious orders, especially 
Jesuits, Sulpitians, Augustinians, Dominicans, and Car- 
melites, not only swelled the numbers of the clergy, but 
established a number of Catholic institutions of learn- 
ing. Archbishop Carroll was succeeded by Dr. Ambrose 
Maréchal, after whose death, in 1828, Dr. James Whit- 
field became archbishop. Yielding to the urgent advice 
of the learned bishop of Charleston, Dr. England, arch- 
bishop Whitfield in 1829 assembled the first provincial 
council of Baltimore. Several new episcopal sees had 
in the meanwhile been established, and the provincial 
council was attended by the bishops of Charleston, 
Bardstown, Cincinnati, Boston, and St. Louis. As all 
the bishops had at this time numerous conflicts with 
the lay trustees, who claimed the right of electing the 
priests and administering the Church property, the 
council passed two decrees against the abuse of power 
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by lay trustees. Another decree strongly recommended 
the establishment of a society for the diffusion of good 
books. The Catholic population of the United States 
was estimated by the assembled fathers at 500,000, the 
rapid increase being chiefly due to the stream of immi- 
` gration from Ireland. The second provincial council 
of Baltimore, in 1833, was composed of ten prelates, and 
directed that the Indian tribes of the Far West and the 
Catholic negroes of Liberia should be confided to the 
care of the Jesuits. The mission of Liberia, which was 
begun in 1842, proved a complete failure, and was aban- 
doned in 1845. At the date of the second council the 
Church consisted of 12 dioceses, with 308 priests, of 
whom 72 were Americans, 91 Irish, 73 French, 17 Ital- 
ians, 39 Belgians and Germans, some English and Span- 
ish, and 1 Pole. Archbishop Whitfield died in 1834, 
and was succeeded by Samuel Eccleston. During his 
administration five more provincial councils were held in 
Baltimore, in the years 1837, 1840, 1843, 1846, and 1849. 
Most of these councils recommended the erection of new 
episcopal sees, the number of which, therefore, received 
a large increase. While there were only sixteen in 1840, 
they numbered twenty-seven in 1850. The council of 
1840 also recommended the formation of Catholic tem- 
perance societies; that of 1846 chose “the Most Bless- 
ed Virgin, conceived without sin, as the patroness of 
the United States ;” and that of 1849, which was attend- 
ed by twenty-five bishops, asked the pope for the defi- 
nition of the immaculate conception as a doctrine of 
the Catholic Church, a request which a few years later 
was complied with by pope Pius IX. 

Many dioceses during this period were greatly troubled 
by conflicts between the bishops and the lay trustees of 
the churches, The latter were often unwilling to abandon 
the control of the churches which had been built by the 
contributions of the faithful, and the bishops were in- 
flexible in claiming the sole control over the entire 
Church property of their dioceses. Repeatedly priests 
and congregations were excommunicated. Sometimes 
excommunicated priests defied for years the’ authority 
of the bishops; but finally the bishops carried their 
point, and the trustee system was completely crushed 
out, chiefly through the efforts of John Hughes, bishop 
of New York. The steady progress of Roman Catholi- 
cism, which the majority of Americans continued to re- 
gard as a form of ecclesiastical despotism, irreconcilable 
with, and therefore dangerous to, the free political in- 
stitutions of the country, led, from 1834 to 1844, in sev- 
eral cities to popular outbursts of Protestant indigna- 
tion, and even to unlawful attacks upon Catholic church 
edifices and monasteries, l 

The immense influx of Catholic immigrants from 
Ireland and Germany during the decade from 1840 
to 1850, which annually added more than 200,000 
Catholics to the population of the country, and the 
great industrial advantages which the people gener- 
ally derived from the more rapid development of the 
resources of the country, gradually softened the pop- 
ular feeling with regard to a religious system which 
had so long been an object of intense aversion. The 
spread of the Roman Catholic Church in consequence 
of immigration was most rapid in the Middle Atlantic 
and the Western States, which could offer to immigrants 
the best prospects of material success. The Southern 
States, with their negro-labor system, offered the least 
inducement to immigrants, and consequently received 
the smallest increase of Catholic population. In 1846 
Oregon City was raised to the rank of a metropolitan 
see; in 1847, St. Louis; in 1850, New Orleans, New York, 
and Cincinnati. Thus in 1850 the Catholic Church had 
6 archbishoprics, with 27 episcopal sees, 1800 priests, 
1073 churches, 600 stations, 29 ecclesiastical institutions, 
17 colleges, and 91 female academies. The Catholic 
population, which had received a large increase not 
only by the continuance of immigration, but by the ces- 
sion of California and New Mexico to the United States, 
was estimated at 3,500,000. 
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In May, 1852, archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore, 
who had succeeded in 1851 archbishop Eccleston, pre- 
sided over the first plenary or national council of the 
United States. It was composed of six archbishops 
and twenty-six bishops, and, besides proposing to the 
pope the creation of several new dioceses, it strongly 
urged the necessity of establishing Catholic schools, 
and solemnly condemned secret societies, especially 
the Freemasons. In 1858 the pope conferred the 
rank of primacy on the see of Baltimore. Arch- 
bishop Kenrick died in 1864, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Spalding, formerly bishop of Louisville. In 1866 
the second plenary council was held in Baltimore. It 
was presided over by archbishop Spalding, and seven 
archbishops, thirty-eight bishops, three mitred abbots, 
and over one hundred and twenty theologians took 
part in the deliberations. The council expressed a wish 
for the establishment of a Catholic university. The 
Vatican Council, which began in 1869, was attended by 
forty-nine prelates of the United States. Only a few 
of them were opposed to the promulgation of papal in- 
fallibility as a doctrine of the Catholic Church, and all 
readily acquiesced in the decision of the council. The 
Old Catholic movement in some countries of Europe 
found no echo in the United States. Archbishop Spal- 
ding of Baltimore died in 1872, and was succeeded by 
James Roosevelt Bayley, bishop of Newark. In 1875 
archbishop McCloskey of New York was raised to the 
dignity of the cardinalate, and the dioceses of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, and Santa Fé were raised to 
the rank of metropolitan sees, Thus the number of arch- 
bishoprics in the United States rose to eleven. After 
the death of archbishop Bayley, in October, 1877, bishop 
James Gibbons of Richmond was appointed archbishop 
of Baltimore. The number of episcopal dioceses in 1879 
was 49; of vicariates apostolic, 7; of prefectures apos- 
tolic,1. The total number of dioceses (including arch- 
dioceses, vicariates apostolic, and prefectures apostolic) 
was 68. Many of the dioceses have a large Roman 
Catholic population. Sadlier’s Catholic Directory for 
1879 claims, according to reports furnished by the bish- 
ops for each of the following dioceses, a Catholic. popu- 
lation exceeding 200,000: Baltimore, 300,000; Boston, 
310,000; Cincinnati, 200,000; New Orleans, 250,000 ; 
New York, 600,000; Albany, 200,000; Brooklyn, 200,000 ; 
Philadelphia, 275,000; St. Louis, 250,000; Chicago, 
230,000. The number of priests in 1876 was 5074; that 
of churches, 5046; that of stations, 1482. 

II. The religious orders of men and women which 
have been since the beginning of the 19th century the 
object of hostile legislation in nearly every country of 
Europe, have never been legally interfered with in the 
United States. Consequently, their history shows a 
steady increase of number; and they have grown all 
the more rapidly, as the expulsion of many orders from 
European countries and the urgent applications of the 
American bishops, who have always been, and still are, 
in need of more missionaries, have frequently induced 
large numbers of European nuns and monks to settle in 
the United States. In 1877 there were, according to 
Murray’s Popular History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States (N. Y. 1877), twenty-seven different re- 
ligious orders of men in the United States. ‘Three of 
these (the Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits) worked 
as early as the 16th century among the Indians; the 
Augustinians and Sulpitians founded their first estab- 
lishments in 1790 and 1791. The Trappists followed in 
1805, the Priests of the Mission in 1816, the Redemp- 
torists in 1832. Eight religious orders established them- 
selves between 1840 and 1850, and eleven between 1850 
and 1877. One of the orders, the Paulists, arose in the 
United States, opening its first house in New York in 
1858. Among the orders which have the largest num- 
ber of members and houses are the Jesuits, with 30 
houses and 750 members; the Christian Brothers, with 
49 houses and 700 members; the Augustinians, with 13 
houses and 60 members; the Priests of the Mission, 
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with 13 houses and 142 members; the Benedictines, 
with 12 houses and 300 members; the Brothers of 
Mary. In all, there are about 260 establishments of 
religious orders of men, with more than 3000 mem- 
bers. The religious orders of women are much more 
numerous than those for men. In all, there are forty- 
four religious orders of women, four of which (the Sis- 
ters of Charity, the Sisters of St. Joseph, fhe Sisters of 
Mercy, and the School Sisters of Notre Dame) have 
each more than one thousand members. 

III. Educational Establishments. — As the Catholic 
Church is opposed to the principle of undenominational 
schools which prevails in all the states of the Union, 
strenuous endeavors have been made to gather the 
children of Catholic parents into parochial schools. The 
first council of Baltimore, held in 1829, expressed the 
wish that schools should be established where vouth 
might imbibe principles of faith and morality along with 
human knowledge. The second plenary council of 
Baltimore warmly appealed to pastors and people to 
establish Catholic schools where the Catholic faith 
might be taught as a science. The bishops, according- 
ly, have endeavored to provide not only for the estab- 
lishment of colleges, seminaries, and academies, which, 
as with other religious denominations, have a secta- 
rian character, but to connect as much as possible with 
every parish church a Catholic parochial school. The 
number of schools of this character is at the present 
time very large, and in some of the older and more pop- 
ulous dioceses nearly every church has its parochial 
school. The number of Catholic schools in 1877 ex- 
ceeded 1700, and the number of children educated in 
them was over 500,000. The teachers are to a large 
extent supplied by the religious orders, Though the 
expenses for supporting these schools are comparatively 
small, the aggregate amount which has annually to be 
raised by voluntary contributions is felt as a heavy bur- 
den, and incessant efforts are made, therefore, to obtain 
apart of the common-school fund of the states for the 
support of schools of a strictly Catholic character. Only 
in a few exceptional cases have these efforts been suc- 
cessful; as a general rule, the claims of the Church 
have been uncompromisingly rejected. 

The number of Catholic female academies has grown 
with great rapidity. Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, the Clarist Nuns, during a brief stay in America, 
opened a school at Georgetown, D.C., which subsequent- 
ly passed into the hands of the Visitation Nuns, and 
grew into a flourishing academy which dates its founda- 
tion from 1799. The purchase of Louisiana from France 
gave to the Catholic Church of the United States an 
Ursuline academy at New Orleans, with 170 pupils, 
The foundation of St. Joseph’s Academy at Emmetts- 
burg, Md., in 1809, by mother Seton, marks an epoch in 
the history of Catholic education for young American 
women. In 1812 the Loretto Nuns of Kentucky entered 
the field; in 1818 the Ursuline Convent was opened at 
Boston, and the Ladies of the Sacred Heart began their 
labors at the South. The Sisters of St. Joseph founded 
their first establishment in 1836; the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, in 1840; the Sisters of the Holy Cross and the 
Sisters of Providence, in 1841; the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame (founded by Peter Fourier), in 1847, Oth- 
er orders followed, and in 1877 the number of Catholic 
female academies exceeded 400, the best and most 
widely known of which were under the direction of the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, the Sisters of Charity, the 
Visitation Nuns, the Ursulines, the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
the Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of the Holy Cross, the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, and the Sisters of Providence. 
It is maintained that in not a few of the convent board- 
ing-schools one third, and in some cases even one half, 
of the pupils are Protestant and other non-Catholic 
young ladies. 

In the 17th century an attempt to found a Catholic 
college in New York was made by three Jesuits during 
governor Dongan’s term of office, byt it did not find suf- 
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ficient support. Several years after the Revolution, 
bishop Carroll founded Georgetown College. Some time 
later, St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, was established. It 
was chartered in 1805. Mount St. Mary’s, Emmettsburg, 
stands next in point of age. In 1878 there were in the 
United States seventy-eight Catholic colleges and sem- 
inaries with power to confer degrees. Among the 
largest colleges are St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y.; 
the University of Georgetown, D. C., with a literary, a 
medical, and a law department of forty professors, a libra- 
ry of 30,000 volumes, an astronomical observatory, a 
conservatory of plants, and cabinets; Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmettsburg, Md.; St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo.; St. Joseph’s College, Alabama; St. Xavier's 
College, Cincinnati, O.; the College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass.; the College of St. Francis Xavier, 
New York ; and Santa Clara College, California. 

The first theological seminary in the United States 
was opened in 1791 in Baltimore. Mount St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Emmettsburg, was founded in 1809; St. Jo- 
seph’s Seminary, near Bardstown, Ky.,in 1811. In 1878 
there were 23 theological seminaries, with about 1300 
ecclesiastical students. 

Catholic normal schools have been established at St. 
Francis, Wis., and at Baltimore, Md. The following 
table gives the number of higher Catholic schools, and 
the number of pupils of parochial schools, in each of the 
ecclesiastical provinces : 


Pupils in Catholic 
Parish Schools. 


Higher Schools. 


Ecclesiastical Provinces. 


1. Baltimore.............. 


5. New Orleans........... 

6. New York............. 

T. Oregon Cit 

S. Philadelphia........... 

9. St. Louis........se.. sii 
10. San Francisco......... 
11. Santa Fé 





IV. Statistics.—Owing to the large influx of Catholics 
from Ireland and Germany, and the acquisition of large 
Catholic territories from France and Mexico, the Roman 
Catholic population of the United States has increased 
at a much more rapid rate than the total population 
of the United States. The following table, giving the 
estimated Roman Catholic and the total population of 
the United States at different periods of our history, is 
instructive : 





Fractional Part 








Total Population. 







Formed by 


Population. 
Roman Catholics. 













3,000,000 
8,200,000 
5,300, 000 
7,200,000 
9,600,000 
18,000,000 
17,000,000 
23,300,000 
31,500,000 
40,000,000 











a 





It is the unanimous opinion of the foremost Catholic 
writers on the history of the Catholic Church in the 
United States that their Church has suffered from its 
first organization to the present time very large losses; 
and that though many accessions have been received 
from other religious denominations, the losses by far 
exceed the gains. Bishop England of Charleston re- 
marked in 1836: “We ought, if there were no loss, to 
have five millions of Catholics; and as we have less 
than one million and a quarter, there must be a loss of 
three millions and a quarter at least. We may unhes- 
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itatingly assert that the Catholic Church has within . 4. EOOLK8SIASTIOAIL Provinor OF MILWAUKEE. 
the last fifty years (1786-1836) lost millions of mem- 
bers in the United States.” Bishop Spalding of Peoria 
(in his Life of Archbishop Spalding) likewise states : 
“ To confine ourselves to the period in which the hier- 
archy has.been in existence (1790-1870), we have lost 


in numbers far more than we have gained, if I may ex- | !4. Marquette ; 
press an opinion beyond all doubt.” The same opinion | |, ana PAte Marig 
is often and forcibly expressed by Dr. O. Brownson and | |g’ Nort 


other prominent Catholic writers. Some of the writers (V.A 
referred to (as bishop Spalding) console themselves with 
the hope “ that the number of those who are here lost 
to the faith is, in proportion to the Catholic population 
of the country, continually decreasing, while the num- 


Estab- Roman 
ber of converts each year grows larger.” From some lished. | Prices Churches.) Catholica. 
dioceses accessions are reported to the Church of per- | |) New Orleans 1793 
sons born of non-Catholic parents which are larger than (Archbishopric, 1870.) 


those reported from any other country save England. 
Archbishop Spalding of Baltimore claimed that of | 
22,209 persons confirmed by him in five years, 2752 were 

“ converts.” Bishop Gibbons of Richmond (now arch- | |6. Natchitoches 

bishop of Baltimore) claimed that 14 per cent. of those 5 A N, Ai 
who were confirmed by him since he came to the dio- 
cese of Richmond were “ converts,” and in North Caro- 
lina 35 per cent, A comparatively large number of 
men who have attained great prominence in the his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church have entered that 
Church as adults, and as seceders from other religious 












communions. Among these men are archbishops Bay- 1. Bi Ae cere ‘any ! 
ley of Baltimore, and Wood of Philadelphia; bishops | |2. Albany..............- 
‘Rosecranz of Columbus, and Wadhams of Ogdensburg; | |8. Brooklyn........... . 
father Hecker, the superior of the Paulists; Dr. Ives, a 4. Buffalo.........+..+0 

: a3 5. Newark..........0006 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Dr.O. Brown- | |g, Ogdensburg.......... 
son; and mother Seton, the foundress of the Sisters of | |T. Rochester............ 
Charity. | Total ocsi 


The following tables give the lists of the archbishop- 
rics, bishoprics, and vicariates apostolic, with the num- 
ber of priests, churches, and members in each, the year 
of their foundation and their territorial extent. Thus 


it not only presents a summary of the Church at the be- | |7, Oregon SN ; 20,000 
ginning of 1879, but it exhibits its gradual growth and i aeren; 1845.) ee 
; i ndi Tnion: | |2. Nesqually....... 

its comparative strength in different parts of the Union: S Idaho (VAL)... te pee 


1. Eoo.rstasticaL Provinck OF BALTIMORE. 


Estab- i Roman 
lished. . |Churches. Catholics. 


800,000 © 





(Archbishopric, 1808.) ‘| Catholics. 


2. Charleston 10,000 ne False eevee ences OES 
18,000 1. Philadelphia 275,000 
25,000 (Archbishopric, 1875.) 


10,000 


18,000 
14,000 
1,700 















lished. 
Suds acne iba are 1808 


Catholics, | 
1. St. Louis 250,000 





(Archbishopric, 1875.) 
2. Burlington........... 85,000 (Archbishopric, 1847.) 
8. Hartford............. 150,000 100,000 


eevee eeeervecoe 


8. St. J oseph 
9. Nebraska (V.A.)..... 


WA Priests. |Churches. 





1. Cincinnati........ sas 
(Archbishopric, 1833.) 
|12. Cleveland..... EEEF 










Catholics. 


1. San Francisco........ | 180,000 
(Archbishopric, 1853.) 

2. Grass Valley en 35 14,000 

3. Monterey and Los ; 
Angeles .......... 35 24,000 





EO E | 218,000 
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11. ECOLESIASTIOAL PROVINOE OF Santa FÉ. 


Roman 
} Priests. | Churches. Catholics. 


Fé 109,000 
(Archbishopric, 1875.) 


2. Arizona (V.A.)....... 80,000 
3. Colorado (V.A.)...... 20,000 


3,780 
162,780 





V. Periodicals The Shamrock, an Irish-American 
paper established in New York in 1815, and edited by 
Thomas O’Conor, father of the distinguished jurist 
Charles O’Conor, is named as the first American jour- 
nal to which the term Catholic may be applied, as it 
incidentally defended Catholic as well as Irish inter- 
ests. The real founder of Catholic journalism in Amer- 
ica was bishop England of Charleston, who in 1822 
established the United States Catholic Miscellany at 
Charleston, S.C. It was discontinued in 1861. Among 
the Catholic journals still (1879) existing, the Catholic 
Telegraph of Cincinnati, established in 1831, and the 
Pilot of Boston, established in 1837, are the oldest. 
Since then the number has been largely increased. 
Among the weekly organs of the Church, besides those 
already named, the Freeman's Journal of New York, ed- 
ited by James A. McMaster, and the Tablet, likewise of 
New York (which has counted among its frequent con- 
tributors Dr. O. Brownson, Mrs. J. Sadlier, and Dr. J. V. 
Huntington), are best known. The Catholic World of 
New York, established in 1865 by I. T. Hecker, the 
founder of the Order of the Paulists, stands at the head 
of the magazines in age and rank. When Dr. O. Brown- 
son, a journalist of considerable note, became in 1844 a 
Roman Catholic, he of course turned the service of the 
periodical edited by him to the defence of the Catholic 
Church, and thus gave to the Romanists of the United 
States their first Quarterly Review. Bvownson’s Review 
was suspended in 1864, revived in 1873, but finally dis- 
continued a short time before the author’s death. It 
was succeeded by the American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view, established in Philadelphia in 1876, and edited by 
Dr. James A, Corcoran. Among the daily papers of the 
United States the Roman Catholic Church is feebly rep- 
resented. Murray, in his Popular History of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States (5th ed. 1877, p. 553), 
says, “There is not a daily paper in the United States 
fit for a Catholic child to read.” This remark, how- 
ever, can only be applied to the daily papers published 
inthe English language; for the German Catholics had 
at the same time five daily papers, expressly established 
for the defence of Catholic interests and fully under 
Catholic control. The Weltrundschau über die kathol. 
Presse (“ Review of the Catholic Press of the World,” 
Würzburg, 1878) enumerates 109 Roman Catholic pa- 
pers of the United States, of which 36 were published 
in German, 2 in German as well as in English, 3 in 
French, 2 in Polish, 1 in Bohemian, and the others in 
English, 

VI. Literature.—The principal works on the history 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
are*the following: De Courcy, Catholic Church in the 
United States (transl. by Shea); M‘Gee, Catholic Hist. 
of North America; Shea, Hist. of the Catholic Missions 
in the United States; Murray, Popular Hist. of the Cath- 
lic Church in the United States (5th ed. 1877), Clarke, 
Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in 
the United States (2 vols.); Bayley, Sketch of the Cath- 
olic Church on New York Island; Fitton, Hist. of the 
Church in New England; Finotti, Bibliographia Cath- 
olica Americana ; O'Connell, Catholicity in the Caroli- 
nas and Georgia (N. Y. 1879); Murray, Catholic Educa- 
tion in the United States (1879); Neher, Kirchliche Geo- 
graphie und Statistik von A merika (Ratisbon, 1868). The 
latest statistics from official reports of the bishops are 
annually published in Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, Al- 
manac, and Ordo (New York), (A. J. S.) 
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Roman Catholic Emancipation (or Relief) 
Acts. After the Reformation, both in England and in 
Scotland, Roman Catholics were subjected to many legal 
penal regulations and restrictions. As late as 1780, the 
law of England—which, however, was not always rigid- 
ly enforced—made it felony in a foreign Roman Cath- 
olic priest and high-treason in a native to teach the 
doctrines or perform the rites of his Church. Roman 
Catholics could not acquire land by purchase. If edu- 
cated abroad in the Roman Catholic faith, they were 
declared incapable of succeeding to real property, which 
went to the next Protestant heir. A son or other 
nearest relation being a Protestant was empowered 
to take possession of the estate of his Roman Catholic 
father or other kinsman during his life. A Roman 
Catholic could not be guardian even of Roman Catholic 
children; he was excluded from the legal profession ; 
and it was a capital offence for a Roman Catholic priest 
to celebrate a marriage between. a Protestant and a Ro-- 
man Catholic. In 1780 it was proposed to repeal some 
of the severest disqualifications in the case of those who- 
would submit to the following test. This test included: 
an oath of allegiance to the sovereign, an abjuration of: 
the Pretender, and a declaration of disbelief in the sev- 
eral doctrines that it is lawful to put heretics to death, 
that no faith is to be kept with heretics, that princes 
may be deposed or put to death, and that the pope is 
entitled to any temporal jurisdiction within the realm. 
This bill eventually passed into law in England. In 
1791 a bill was passed affording further relief to such: 
Roman Catholics as would sign a protest against the 
temporal power of the pope and his authority to release’ 
from civil obligations, In the following year, by the 
statute 33 Geo. IIT, c. 44, the severest of the penal re- 
strictions were removed from the Scottish Roman Cath- 
olics upon taking a prescribed oath and declaration. 
The agitation in Ireland caused by these restrictions led 
to the Irish rebellion of 1798, while the union of 1800 
was brought about by means of pledges regarding the 
removal of the disabilities in question. The agitation 
upon the subject increased; and at last the duke of Wel- 
lington was brought to the conviction that the security 
of the empire would be imperilled by further resistance 
of the Roman Catholic claims, and in 1829 a measure 
was introduced by the duke’s ministry for Catholic 
emancipation. An act having been first passed for the 
suppression of the Roman Catholic Asssociation—which 
had already voted its own dissolution—the celebrated 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill was introduced by Mr. Peel 
in the House of Commons on March 5, and, passing both 
houses, received the royal assent April 13. By this 
act (10 Geo. IV, c. 7) an oath is substituted for the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, on tak- 
ing which Roman Catholics may sit or vote in 
either house of Parliament, and be admitted to 
most offices from which they were formerly excluded.. 
Restrictions which existed on Roman Catholic be- 
quests were removed by 2 and 3 Will. IV, c. 115, as 
regards Great Britain, and by 7 and 8 Vict. c. 60, with 
relation to Ireland. Later acts abolished a few minor 
disabilities. 

Roman Empire, the government of the Romans 
as conducted by the emperors, of whom Augustus was 
the first. The history of the Roman Empire, properly 
so called, extends over a period of rather more than five 
hundred years, viz. from the battle of Actium, B.C. 31, 
when Augustus became ruler of the Roman world, to 
the abdication of Augustulus, A.D. 476. The empire, 
however, in the sense of the dominion of Rome over a 
large number of conquered nations, was in full force and 
had reached wide limits some time before the monarchy 
of Augustus was established. The notices of Roman his- 
tory which occur in the Bible are confined to the last 
century and a half of the commonwealth and the first 
century of the imperial monarchy. But in order to ap- 
preciate these, some particulars of the condition of the 
Roman state is necessary. We have not, however, the 
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intention of entering into an account of the rise, prog- 
ress, state, and decline of the Roman power, but merely 
to set forth a few of the more essential facts, speaking a 
little less briefly of the relations formed and sustained be- 
tween the Romans and the Jews. ‘These, although com- 
paratively late, became eventually important to the last 
degree. For a description of the capital city, see ROME. 

I. History.—The foundations of Rome lie in an ob- 
scurity from which the criticism of Niebuhr has done 
little more than remove the legendary charm. Three 
tribes, however, according to the oldest account, formed 
the earliest population—namely, the Ramnenses (prob- 
ably Romanenses, still further abbreviated into Ram- 
nes), the Titienses (shortened into Tities, from Titus 
Tatius, their head), and the Luceres (probably an Etrus- 
can horde, who migrated to Rome from Solonium, under 
Lucumo). In order to increase his population, and with 
a view to that conquest which he afterwards achieved, 
and which was only a small prelude to the immense do- 
minion subsequently acquired, Romulus opened in Rome 
an asylum, inviting thereto those who, for whatever 
cause, fled from the neighboring cities. To Rome ac- 
cordingly there flocked the discontented, the guilty, the 
banished, and the aspiring, freemen and slaves, Thus 
were laid the foundations of the future mistress of the 
world, according to the ordinary reckoning, B.C. 753, 
the number of inhabitants at the first not exceeding, it 
is supposed, four thousand souls. What it arose to in 
the period of its greatest extent we have not the means 
of ascertaining. (See below.) 

Though the date of the foundation of Rome coin- 
cides nearly with the beginning of the reign of Pekah 
in Israel, it was not till the beginning of the 2d century 
B.C. that the Romans had leisure to interfere in the af- 
fairs of the East. When, however, the power of Car- 
thage had been effectually broken at Zama, B.C. 202, 
Roman arms and intrigues soon made themselves felt 
throughout Macedonia, Greece, and Asia Minor. The 
first historic mention of Rome in the Bible is 1 Mace. i, 
10, where it is stated that there arose “a wicked root, 
Antiochus, surnamed Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the 
king, who had been an hostage at Rome.” About the 
year B.C. 161, when Judas Maccabeeus heard of the de- 
feat of Philip, Perseus, and Antiochus, and of the great 
fame of the Romans, he sent an embassy to them to 
solicit an alliance, and to obtain protection against the 
Syrian government (1 Macc. vili, 1 sq.; comp. 2 Mace. 
xi, 34; Josephus, Ant. xii, 10,6; Justin, xxxvi,3). The 
ambassadors were graciously received, and Demetrius 
was ordered to desist from harassing the Jews; but be- 
fore the answer arrived Judas was slain, having valiant- 
ly engaged the whole army of Bacchides sent by Deme- 
trius into Judæa (1 Macc. xi, 1-18; Josephus, Ant. xii, 
11,1). In B.C. 143, Jonathan renewed the alliance with 
the Romans (1 Macc. xii, 1-4, 16; Josephus, A nt. xiii, 
5, 8), the embassy being admitted before the senate (rò 
Bovevrýpiov), and on his death, the same year, his 
brother Simon, who succeeded him, sent also to Rome 
to again seek a renewal of friendship. The Romans 
readily acceded to his request, and the valiant deeds of 
Simon and his predecessors were engraved on tables of 
brass. Shortly afterwards, Simon sent Numenius to 
Rome with a great shield of gold, of a thousand pounds’ 
weight, to confirm the league with them. The senate 
at once consented to its re-establishment, and recog- 
nised him as high-priest and prince of Judea. The 
tables of brass on which the league was written were 
set up in the Temple (1 Mace. xiv, 17 sq.; Josephus, Ant. 
xiii, 7,3). Lucius, the consul of the Romans, wrote to 
several kings and nations requesting them to assist the 
Jews (1 Macc. xv, 16-23). See Lucius. Hyrcanus, the 
successor of Maccabeeus, again sent (in B.C. 129) an em- 
bassy to Rome, which was favorably received, confirm- 
ing the alliance already concluded (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 
9,2). In the year B.C. 66, Pompey arrived in the East 
to take command of the Roman armies, and sent his 
general, Scaurus, to Syria. While at Damascus, the 
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latter received an offer of 400 talents from Aristo- 
bulus and Hyrcanus, who were both fighting for the 
kingdom, each one wishing to be aided. Scaurus ac- 
cepted the offer of Aristobulus, and ordered Aretas, who- 
was assisting Hyrcanus, to withdraw his forces, or he 
would be declared an enemy to the Romans (ibid. 
xiv, 2, 3). The following year Pompey came into 
Syria, and deprived Antiochus XIII (Asiaticus) of his. 
kingdom, reducing it to a Roman province. Ambassa- 
dors were sent to Pompey from the rival princes, and 
in B.C. 64, when Pompey returned to Damascus from 
Asia Minor, their respective causes were heard by him, 
Notwithstanding the prejudices of the people in favor 
of Aristobulus, Pompey, perceiving the weakness of 
character and imbecility of Hyrcanus, seemed to in- 
cline towards the latter, knowing that it was better to- 
have a weak man under the Roman control. He, how- 
ever, left the matter undecided, and Aristobulus, seeing 
that his case was lost, withdrew to make preparations. 
for defence (ibid. xiv, 2,3). Pompey then occupied 
himself in reducing the forces of Aretas, and after-. 
wards marched against Aristobulus, who fled to Jeru-. 
salem. Aristobulus, on his approach, met him, and of-. 
fered him a large sum of money, and Pompey sent Ga- 
binius to receive it; but on his arrival at Jerusalem he- 
found the gates closed. Aristobulus was then thrown 
into prison, and Pompey marched to Jerusalem. Hyr- 
canus opened the gates to him, while the party of Aris- 
tobulus, including the priests, shut themselves up in the- 
Temple and withstood a siege of three months. Pom- 
pey, observing that the Jews did not work on the sev- 
enth day, gained material advantage, and at last took 
the place by assault, killing, according to Josephus, as. 
many as 12,000 persons, even desecrating the Temple by 
entering the holy of holies (comp. Tacitus, Hist. v, 9), 
though he did not touch any of the treasures. Hyrca- 
nus was then appointed high-priest and governor of 
the country, but was forbidden to wear a diadem (comp. 
Josephus, Ant. xx, 10). Tribute was also exacted of 
him, and Pompey took Aristobulus and his two sons, 
Alexander and Antigonus, prisoners to Rome, whence 
they subsequently escaped (ibid. xiv, 3,2; 4,2; 3, 43. 
War, i, 7,63; Strabo, xvi, p. 763). 

The restoration of Hyrcanus was, however, merely’ 
nominal, as the Idumæan Antipater, an active friend: 
of the Romans, was placed over him as governor of 
Judea, “Now began the struggle which was destined: 
to continue with little intermission for nearly two hun-- 
dred years, It was nourished by feelings of the dead- 
liest animosity on both sides; it was signalized by the- 
most frightful examples of barbarity, in which each of 
the contending parties strove to outdo the other; but 
it was directed by a controlling Providence to a bene- 
ficial consummation, in the destruction of the Jewish 
nationality, and the dispersion throughout the world of 
the Christian communities.” (See Merivale, Romans 
under the Empire | Lond. 1865, 8 vols. 8vo ], vol. ili, ch. 
xxix, where the events of the period are admirably 
summed up). In the year B.C. 57, Alexander, the el-- 
dest son of Aristobulus, escaped from Pompey, and took 
up arms in Judæa. Hyrcanus upon this applied for 
assistance to Gabinius, the Roman proconsul of Syria, 
who thereupon sent Mark Antony with a large force 
into Judea. Antony, being joined by Antipater with 
the forces of Hyrcanus, defeated Alexander, and com- 
pelled him to fly to Alexandrium. Gabinius soon after 
arrived, and, through the mediation of the mother of Al- 
exander, made peace with him and allowed him to de- 
part. After these matters were settled, Gabinius went 
to Jerusalem, and there committed the care of the Tem- 
ple to Hyrcanus, thus changing the government from a 
monarchy to an aristocracy. At the same time, he in-. 
stituted five councils (cvvédpta) instead of the two. 
sanhedrims which had existed in every city, and he 
distributed these five among five cities. These were 
Jerusalem, Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sepphoris, in 
Galilee (Josephus, A nf. xiv, 5,4). In B.C. 54 Gabinius. 
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was superseded in the government of Syria by Crassus, 
who plundered the Temple of about 10,000 talents, not- 
withstanding that a beam of gold of immense value 
had been given him, on condition that he would touch 
nothing else in the Temple (ibid. xiv, 7,1). All this 
time Antipater was gaining influence with the Ro- 
mans; and after the death of Pompey, in B.C. 48, he 
was very useful to Julius Cesar in his war against 
Egypt. In return for this, he made Antipater procu- 
rator of Judea, gave him the privilege of a citizen of 
Rome, and freedom from taxes everywhere. Hyrca- 
nus also was confirmed in the priesthood and eth- 
narchy, the claims of Antigonus, the only surviving 
son of Aristobulus, being set aside, and thus the aristo- 
cratical constitution of Gabinius was abolished ( <bzd. 
xiv). The ascendency and prosperity of Antipater 
were now insured. At this period he had four sons. 
Two of them, Phasael and Herod, were holding impor- 
tant posts, the former being governor of Jerusalem, and 
the latter governor of Galilee. Finally, Antipater’s son, 
Herod the Great, was made king by Antony’s interest, 
B.C. 40, and confirmed in the kingdom by Augustus, 
BC. 30 (ibid. xiv, 14; xv,6). The Jews, however, 
were all this time tributaries of Rome, and their princes 
in reality were mere Roman procurators. Julius Cesar 
is said to have exacted from them a fourth part of their 
agricultural produce in addition to the tithe paid to 
Hyrcanus (ibid. xiv, 10,6). Roman soldiers were quar- 
tered at Jerusalem in Herod’s time to support him in 
his authority (ibid. xv,3,7). Tribute was paid to Rome, 
and an oath of allegiance to the emperor as well as to 
Herod appears to have been taken by the people (ibid. 
xvii, 2,2). On the banishment of Archelaus, A.D. 6, 
Judea became a mere appendage of the province of 
Syria, and was governed by a Roman procurator, who 
resided at Cæsarea. Galilee and the adjoining districts 
were still left under the government of Herod's sons 
and other petty princes, whose dominions and titles 
were changed from time to time by successive emper- 
ors. See HEROD. 

The Jewish people, being at last worn out with the 
disputes and cruelties of the Herods, sent a mission to 
Rome, begging that Judea might be made a Roman 
province. In the year A.D.6, Archelaus was banished, 
and Judæa put under the government of Rome. The 
first procurator appointed was Coponius, who accom- 
panied Cyrenius (the Greek form of the Roman name 
Quirinus) into Syria. The latter had been sent to take 
an account of their substance, and to make a census or 
aroypagn [see CHRONOLOGY; CYRENIUS] of the in- 
habitants of Judæa (Luke ii, 1; Josephus, Ant. xvii, 
13,5; xviii, 1,1; War, ii, 8, 1). In A.D. 9 Coponius 
was succeeded by Marcus Ambivius, who remained at 
the head of the government till A.D. 12, and was then 
replaced by Annius Rufus. On the accession of Tibe- 
rius, Valerius Gratus was made procurator, a post he 
filled for eleven years, and was succeeded (A.D. 26) by 
Pontius Pilate (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 2, 2), who entered 
Jerusalem with the military ensigns, on which were the 
effigies of the emperor. The Jewish law forbids the mak- 
ing of images, and a great tumult arose, and shortly Ti- 
berius ordered him to withdraw them (ibid. xviii, 3, 1; 
War, ii, 9,3). Pilate tyrannically governed the Jews 
till A.D. 36; and at last, owing to continual complaints, 
was ordered by Vitellius, the president of Syria, to pro- 
ceed to Rome to give an account of his administration. 
Tiberius died before he arrived, and he put an end to 
his life at the commencement of the reign of Caius (Ca- 
ligula) (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 3, 1-3; 4,1; War, ii, 9, 2; 
Euseb. H. E. ii, 7). 
that our Lord was condemned and crucified (Matt. xxvii; 
Mark xv; Luke iii, 1; xxiii; John xviii, xix). On 
Pilate’s departure, Marullus was appointed over Judæa 
by Vitellius (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 4,2). The new em- 
peror, Caius, however, superseded him, and appointed 
Marcellus procurator of Judea (ibid. xviii, 6,10). In 
A.D. 40 Vitellius was recalled, and Petronius sent as presi- 
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dent of Syria, with orders from Caius to set up his statue 
in the Temple. This insult caused the whole nation to 
rise. The intercession of Agrippa, and ultimately the 
death of the tyrant, prevented this order from ever be- 
ing executed (ibid. xviii; War, ii, 10; Philo, Leg. ad 
Caium, 26). In the Acts it is recorded that the church- 
es had rest through all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria (ix, 
31), doubtless owing to the impious attempt of Caligula 
(Josephus, Ant. xviii, 8, 2-9). Under Claudius, who 
succeeded to the throne in A.D. 41, the Jews had some 
peace. Agrippa I was nominally king from that period 
to A.D. 44, when he died, leaving one son. Claudius 
wished to allow the young Agrippa to rule his father’s 
kingdom, but, evidently by persuasion, sent a Roman 
procurator to govern the province (Tacit. Hist. v, 9). 
Cuspius Fadus was the first appointed (Josephus, Ar’. 
xix, 9,2; xx, 5,1), A.D. 45. It was under his adminis- 
tration that a movement of the whole Jewish people 
broke forth, in consequence of the sacred vestments be- 
ing placed under his charge. Longinus, the governor 
of Syria, interfered, an embassy was sent to Rome, and 
the matter ended in the Jews being permitted to retain 
these vestments under their care. Judæa was cleared 
of robbers by the care and providence of Fadus (ibid. 
xx, 1,1,2). He was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander, 
a renegade Jew, and nephew of Philo (ibid. xx, 5, 2; 
War, ii, 11,6). In A.D. 49 Tiberius was recalled, and 
Ventidius Cumanus appointed in his stead. During his 
government a fearful tumult ensued, which would have 
spread far and wide had not Quadratus, the governor 
of Syria, interfered. The matter ended in the banish- 
ment of Cumanus and the appointment of Felix, the 
brother of Pallas, the favorite of Claudius, as procu- 
rator ( Ant. xx, 6; 7,1; War, ii, 12; comp. Tacit. 
Ann, xii, 54). Felix was procurator A.D. 53-55. Of 
his government Tacitus speaks: “ Per omnem sevitiam 
ac libidinem jus regium servili ingenio exercuit” (Hist. 
v, 9), and his corruptness is shown by his expecting to 
receive money from St. Paul (Acts xxiv, 26). He had 
induced Drusilla, the daughter of Agrippa I, to live with 
him. She was with him when Paul preached “ of right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come” (ver. 25). 
Felix, however, did some good services while he was in 
power; for, the country being infested with robbers and 
impostors, he cleared several parts of it. He also drove 
out the Egyptian impostor (comp. Acts xxi, 38). ‘These 
are, doubtless, the very worthy deeds alluded to by 
Tertullus (xxiv,2). Bearing ill-will against Jonathan, 
the high-priest, Felix had him barbarously murdered. 
By treachery, also, he put to death Eleazar, the captain 
of a company of robbers (Josephus, Ant. xx, 8,5). At 
last his misgovernment caused his recall, and Porcius 
Festus succeeded. His government seems to have been 
milder (ibid. xxi, 8,9; War, ii, 14,1). He heard 
Paul with king Agrippa at Cæsarea (Acts xxv, xxvi). 
Festus died after two years. He was succeeded by Al- 
binus, a bad and cruel man, who, on hearing that Ges- 
sius Florus was coming to succeed him, brought out 
all the prisoners who seemed most worthy of death, 
and put them to death, and at the same time released 
many of them, but only on receiving a bribe (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xx, 9,5; War, ii, 14,1). He was recalled 
in A.D. 65, and Gessius Florus appointed in his stead. 
He was the last and the worst of the Roman procura- 
tors (Ant. xx, 9,1; 11,1; War, ii, 14,1). Josephus 
does not hesitate to accuse him of the most flagrant 
and horrid crimes (Ant. xx, 11,1; War, loc. cit.); and 
even Tacitus says that the Jewish patience could en- 
dure the yoke no longer—“duravit patientia Judzis 
usque ad Gessium Florum” (Hist. v, 10). In A.D. 66, 
Cestius Gallus, the prefect of Svria, found it necessary 
to march a powerful army into Palestine. He was, how- 
ever, defeated with great loss, and immediately sent. 
word to Nero, laying the whole blame on Florus—Flo- 
rus, likewise, laying the blame on him. He soon after- 
wards died, as some have supposed, from chagrin or dis- 
appointment (Josephus, War, ii, 19; Sueton. Vesp. 4; 
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Tacit. Hist. v, 10). See Governor. The following 
year Nero sent Vespasian into Judæa (Josephus, War, 
ili, 1, 2). (Accounts of the war and siege of Jerusalem 
will be found in the article JERUSALEM.) In 68, Nero 
died; Galba, Otho, and Vitellius followed in quick suc- 
cession; and Vespasian himself was elected emperor by 
the legions in Judea. In A.D. 70, Titus was sent by 
his father to conduct the war; and after a four months’ 
siege Jerusalem was taken. Josephus states that 1,100,- 
000 were killed during the siege (ibid. vi, 9, 3), that 
several were allowed to depart, and an immense num- 
ber sold to the army and carried captive. These num- 
bers are of course exaggerated See Luke xxi, 24. 

Under Trajan the Jews again broke out into open 
revolt, and the disturbances continued under Hadrian. 
At last, A.D. 131, one Bar-cocheba, the son of a star, was 
placed at the head of the Jews. Several times the Ro- 
man arms were defeated; but Julius Severus, by reduc- 
ing their fortresses one by one, finally defeated him in 
A.D. 135. Dion Cassius says that 580,000 Jewish peo- 
ple were slain in these battles (Ixix, 14). This state- 
ment is as extravagant as that of Josephus (ut sup.). 

In A.D. 136 the emperor Hadrian founded a new city, 
under the name of Alia Capitolina, to which he gave 
the privileges of a colony. None but Christians and 
pagans were allowed to enter (Dion Cass. lxix, 12; 
comp. Gibbon). 

The New Test. history falls within the reigns of 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. Only 
Augustus (Luke ii, 1), Tiberius (iii, 1), and Claudius (Acts 
xi, 28; xviii, 2) are mentioned; but Nero is alluded to 
in the Acts from ch. xxv to the end, and in Phil. iv, 22. 
The Roman emperor in the New Test. is usually called 
Cæsar (Acts xxv, 10, 11, 12, 21), though sometimes Au- 
gustus (ZeBaorde, ver. 21, 25), and once Lord (6 kúpioc, 
ver. 26). We thus find many characteristics of the Ro- 
man rule constantly before us in the New Test.: we 
hear of Cesar the sole king (John xix, 15) of Cyrenius, 
“governor of Syria” (Luke ii, 2); of Pontius Pilate, 
Felix, and Festus, the “ governors,” i. e. procurators, of 
Judæa; of the “tetrarchs” Herod, Philip, and Lysanias 
(iii, 1); of “king Agrippa” (Acts xxv, 13); of Roman 
soldiers, legions, centurions, publicans; of the tribute- 
money (Matt. xxii, 19); the taxing of “the whole world” 
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(Luke ii, 1); Italian and Augustan cohorts (Acts x, 1; 
xxvii, 1); the appeal to Cesar (xxv,11). Several no- 
tices of the provincial administration of the Romans and 
the condition of provincial cities occur in the narrative 
of Paul’s journeys (xiii, 7; xviii, 12; xvi, 12, 35, 38; 
xix, 38). See JUDÆA. 

II. Extent of the Empire.—Cicero’s description of the 
Greek states and colonies as a “ fringe on the skirts of 
barbarism” (Cicero, De Rep. ii, 4) has been well applied 
to the Roman dominions before the conquests of Pom- 
pey and Cæsar (Merivale, Rom. Empire, iv, 409). The 
Roman empire was still confined to a narrow strip en- 
circling the Mediterranean Sea. Pompey added Asia 
Minor and Syria; Cesar added Gaul. The generals of 
Augustus overran the north-west portion of Spain and 
the country between the Alps and the Danube. The 
boundaries of the empire were now, the Atlantic on the 
west; the Euphrates on the east; the deserts of Africa, 
the cataracts of the Nile, and the Arabian deserts on the 
south; the British Channel, the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Black Sea on the north. The only subsequent con- 
quests of importance were those of Britain by Claudius, 
and of Dacia by Trajan. The only independent pow- 
ers of importance were the Parthians on the east and 
the Germans on the north. 

The population of the empire in the time of Augustus 
has been calculated at 85,000,000 (Merivale, Rom. Em- 
pire,iv,442-450). Gibbon, speaking of the time of Clau- 
dius, puts the population at 120,000,000 (Decline and Fall, 
ch. ii). Count Franz de Champagny adopts the same 
number for the reign of Nero (Les César, ii, 428). All 
these estimates are confessedly somewhat uncertain and 
conjectural. 

This large population was controlled, in the time of 
Tiberius, by an army of twenty-five legions, exclusive 
of the preetorian guards and other cohorts in the capital. 
The soldiers who composed the legions may be reckoned 
in round numbers at 170,000 men. If we add to these 
an equal number of auxiliaries (Tacit. Ann. iv, 5), we 
have a total force of 340,000 men. The pretorian guards 
may be reckoned at 10,000 (Dion Cass. lv, 24). The oth- 
er cohorts would swell the garrison at Rome to 15,000 
or 16,000 men. For the number and stations of the le- 
gions in the time of Tiberius, comp. Tacit. Ann. iv, 5. 
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The navy may have contained about 21,000 men (Les 
Césars, ii, 429; comp. Merivale, iii, 534). ‘The legion, 
as appears from what has been said, must have been 
“more like a brigade than a regiment,” consisting, as it 
did, of more than 6000 infantry with cavalry attached 
(Conybeare and Howson, ii, 285). 

IIL Home Rule.—The Roman government was at 

first kinglv. Romulus, the first monarch, was probably 
succeeded by six others, during a period of two hundred 
and forty-four years, till in the year B.C. 509 kingly 
government was abolished when in the hands of Tar- 
quinias Superbus, in consequence of his arrogant and 
oppressive despotism. A consular form of government 
succeeded, which was at the first of an essentially aris- 
tocratic character, but was compelled to give way by 
degrees to popular influence, till men of plebeian origin 
made their way to the highest offices and first honors 
in the State, when the government became an oligar- 
chy; then fell into anarchy, from which it was rescued 
by the strong hand of Octavius Cesar, who became sole 
master of the world by defeating Antony at Actium on 
Sept. 2, A.U. 723 (B.C. 31), though it was not till the year 
726 that the senate named Octavius Imperator, nor till 
the year 727 that he received the sacred title of Augus- 
tus I. When Augustus became sole ruler of the Roman 
world, he was in theory simply the first citizen of the 
republic, intrusted with temporary powers to settle the 
disorders of the State. Tacitus says that he was nei- 
ther king nor dictator, but “prince” (Ann. i, 9), a title 
implying no civil authority, but simply the position of 
chief member of the senate (princeps senatus). The old 
Magistracies were retained, but the various powers and 
prerogatives of each were conferred upon Augustus, so 
that while others commonly bore the chief official titles, 
Augustus had the supreme control of every department 
of the State—above all, he was the emperor (imperator). 
This word, used originally to designate any one intrust- 
ed with the imperium, or full military authority over a 
Roman army, acquired a new significance when adopted 
as a permanent title by Julius Cesar. By his use of it 
a3 a constant prefix to his name in the city and in the 
camp he openly asserted a paramount military authori- 
ty over the State. Augustus, by resuming it, plainly 
indicated, in spite of much artful concealment, the real 
basis on which his power rested—viz. the support of 
the army (Merivale, Rom. Empire, vol. iii). In the New 
Test. the emperor is commonly designated by the family 
name “Cæsar,” or the dignified and almost sacred title 
“ Augustus” (for its meaning, comp. Ovid, Fasti, i, 609). 
Tiberius is called by implication #yepwy in Luke iii, 1, 
a title applied in the New Test. to Cyrenius, Pilate, and 
others, Notwithstanding the despotic character of the 
government, the Romans seem to have shrunk from 
speaking of their ruler under his military title (see 
Merivale, Rom. Empire, iii, 452, and note) or any other 
avowedly despotic appellation. The use of the word 
0 Kupiog, dominus, “my lord,” in Acts xxv, 26, marks 
the progress of Roman servility between the time of 
Augustus and Nero. Augustus and Tiberius refused 
this title. Caligula first bore it (see Alford’s note in 
loc. cit; Ovid, Fasti, ii, 142). The term Baci\cúç, 
“king,” in John. xix, 15; 1 Pet. ii, 17, cannot be closely 
pressed. 

The empire was nominally elective (Tacit. Ann. xiii, 
4), but practically it passed by adoption (see Galba’s 
speech in Tacit. Hist. i, 15); and till Nero’s time a sort 
of hereditary right seemed to be recognised. The dan- 
gers inherent in a military government were, on the 
whole, successfully averted till the death of Pertinax, 
A.D. 193 (Gibbon, iii, 80); but outbreaks of military 
violence were not wanting in this earlier period (comp. 
Wenck’s note on Gibbon, loc. cit.). The army was sys- 
tematically bribed by donatives at the commencement 
of each reign, and the mob of the capital continually 
fed and amused at the expense of the provinces. We 
are reminded of the insolence and avarice of the soldiers 
n Luke iii, 14. The reigns of Caligula, Nero, and Do- 
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mitian show that an emperor might shed the noblest 
blood with impunity, so long as he abstained from of- 
fending the soldiery and the populace. 

IV. Foreign Dependencies,—The subjugated countries 
that lay beyond the limits of Italy were designated by 
the general name of provinces. The first provisions 
necessary on the conquest of a country by the Roman 
arms were made with a view to secure the possession 
by the victorious general, in virtue of the power and 
authority (imperium) intrusted to him by the govern- 
ment at home. Accordingly the earliest object of at- 
tention was the ordering of the military power, and the 
procuring of suitable resources for subsisting the troops. 
These arrangements, however, were made not without 
a regard to the pacific relations into which the conquer- 
ors and the conquered had mutually entered. Acting 
on the principle that all unnecessary evil was gratuitous 
folly, the general availed himself of the aid afforded by 
existing institutions, and only ventured to give dis- 
pleasure by establishing new ones in cases where the 
laws and customs of a country were insufficient for his 
purposes. The civil government was, however, recog- 
nised, modified, or remodelled by the conqueror, provi- 
sionally, and only until the Roman senate had made its 
behests known. Ordinarily, however, the general who 
had conquered the province constituted its government, 
in virtue of a law or decree of the senate in which the 
constitution (forma provincie) was set forth and estab- 
lished, or the provisional appvintments already made 
were sanctioned and confirmed. In order to complete 
these structural arrangements, the general received spe- 
cial aid from ten senators appointed for the purpose, 
whose counsel he was obliged to make use of. In thus 
reforming the legal and social life of a province, the con- 
querors had the good sense to act, in general, with pru- 
dence and mildness, having regard in their appoint- 
ments to local peculiarities and existing institutions, so 
far as the intended adjunction to the Roman power per- 
mitted, in order to avoid giving the provincials provo- 
cation for opposing their new masters. Under ordinary 
circumstances the government of the provinces was con- 
ducted by authorities sent for the purpose from Rome. 
Sometimes, however, as we have seen, petty sovereigns 
were left in possession of a nominal independence on the 
borders, or within the natural limits, of the province. 
Such a system was useful for rewarding an ally, for em- 
ploying a busy ruler, for gradually accustoming a stub- 
born people to the yoke of dependence. There were 
differences, too, in the political condition of cities within 
the provinces. Some were free cities, i.e. were govern- 
ed by their own magistrates, and were exempted from 
occupation by a Roman garrison. Such were Tarsus, 
Antioch in Syria, Athens, Ephesus, Thessalonica. See 
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the notices of the “ politarchs” and “demos” at Thessa- 
lonica (Acts xvii, 5-8); also the “town-clerk” and the 
assembly at Ephesus (xix, 35, 39 [ Conybeare and How- 
son, Life of St. Paul, i, 357; ii,79]). Occasionally, but 
rarely, free cities were exempted from taxation. Other 
cities were “colonies,” i. e. communities of Roman citi- 
zens transplanted, like garrisons of the imperial city, 
into a foreign land. Such was Philippi (Acts xvi, 12). 
Such, too, were Corinth, Troas, the Pisidian Antioch. 
The inhabitants were, for the most part, Romans (ver. 21), 
and their magistrates delighted in the Roman title of 
Pretor (orparnydc ), and in the attendance of lictors 
(paBcovyoi), Acts xvi, 35 (Conybeare and Howson, i, 
315).. See COLONY. 

Augustus divided the provinces into two classes—(1) 
Imperial; (2) Senatorial—retaining in his own hands, 
for obvious reasons, those provinces where the presence 
of a large military force was necessary, and committing 
the peaceful and unarmed provinces to the senate. The 
imperial provinces, at first, were Gaul, Lusitania, Syria, 
Pheenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Ægypt. The senatorial 
provinces were Africa, Numidia, Asia, Achwa and Epi- 
rus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicily, Crete and Cyrene, Bi- 
thynia and Pontus, Sardinia, Beetica (Dion Cass. liii, 12). 
Cyprus and Gallia Narbonensis were subsaquently given 
up by Augustus, who in turn received Dalmatia from 
the senate. Many other changes were made afterwards. 
The governors of those provinces which were assigned 
to the senate were called proconsuls (ayv3v7rarot, depu- 
ties; A. V. Acts xiii, 7; xviii, 12; xix, 38), whatever 
their previous office may have been (Dion. Cass, liii, 13). 
The imperial provinces, on the other hand, were gov- 
erned by a Legatus (wpeoBurne) or propretor (ayrt- 
oTpatnyoc), even if the officer appointed had been con- 
sul. The minor districts of the imperial provinces were 
governed by a procurator (ézirpo7roc, Dion Cass. liii, 
15, “steward,” Matt. xx, 8). Augustus brought all the 
procurators under his control (Dion Cass. liii, 32). Un- 
der the republic they had managed the affairs of pri- 
vate citizens, but under the empire they discharged the 
duties performed by the questors in the senatorial prov- 
inces. ‘They controlled the revenue and collected the 
taxes, and their power extended from these matters to 
justice and administration (Tacit. Hist.i,11). The proc- 
urators of Judæa seem to have been under the control 
of the proconsul of Syria, as Quadratus condemned the 
indiscretion of the procurator Cumanus (Josephus, Ant. 
xx, 6,3; Tacit. Ann. xii, 54). They are called “ gov- 
ernors” (7yeovec) in the New Test. The verb }yepo- 
vevw is employed in Luke ii, 2 to show the nature of 
the government of Quirinus over Syria. Asia and Achaia 
were assigned to the senate, and in each case the title 
of the governor in the Acts is proconsul (advSuzaroc, 
xviii, 12; xix, 38). Dion Cass, (liii, 12) informs us that 
Cyprus was retained by the emperor; but Sergius Pau- 
lus is called in the Acts (xiii, 7) “proconsul.” This is 
quite correct, as Dion adds that Augustus restored Cy- 
prus to the senate in exchange for another district of 
the empire. Coins and inscriptions of Cyprus also bear 
the title “ proconsul” (comp. Conybeare and Howson, 
Life of St. Paul, i, 173 sq.; Akerman, Num. Ill. of New 
Test. p. 41). See PROCONSUL. 

The government of the senatorial provinces lay be- 
tween the consuls, for whom, after they had completed 
their consular office, two provinces were appointed; the 
other provinces were allotted to the prætors. Sueto- 
nius adds (Octav. 47) that Augustus sometimes made 
changes in this arrangement. Queestors, chosen by lot 
out of those who were named for the year, went with 
the proconsuls into the provinces of the senate. Into 
the provinces of the emperor, legati, or lieutenants, 
were sent, with propretorial power, to act as representa- 
tives of their master: they wore the sword as an index 
of military authority, and had power of life and death 
over the soldiers — two distinctions which were not 
granted to the proconsuls, or governors of the senato- 
rial provinces. The imperial lieutenants remained many 
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vears in the provinces; until, indeed, it pleased the em- 
peror to recall them. Questors were not sent into the 
imperial provinces, but their place was supplied by 
“ procuratores,” called at a later period “rationales,” 
who were generally taken from the equestrian order. 
They raised the revenue for the imperial treasury, and 
discharged the office of paymaster of the army. There 
was also in the senatorial provinces a procurator, who 
raised the income intended, not for the treasury, but for 
the emperor’s privy purse: the smaller provinces, like 
Judæa, which belonged to Syria, were altogether gov- 
erned by such. See PROCURATOR. 

The proconsuls, propretors, and propretorial lieuten- 
ants, when about to proceed into their several provinces, 
received instructions for their guidance from the em- 
peror; and in cases in which these were found insuffi- 
cient, they were to apply for special directions to the 
imperial head of the State. A specimen of such appli- 
cation may be found in Pliny’s letter to Trajan, with 
the emperor’s rescript, regarding the conduct which was 
to be observed towards the already numerous and rap- 
idly growing sect of Christians, The administration 
of justice, so far as it did not belong to the province it- 
self, was in the governor or lieutenants assembled in a 
conventus; an appeal lay from this court to the pro- 
consul, and from him to Cesar. Criminal justice was. 
wholly in the hands of the local governor, and extended 
not only over the provincials, but the Roman citizens as. 
well: in important cases the governors applied for a de- 
cision to the emperor. The procurator sometimes had 
the power of life and death, as in the case of Pontius 
Pilate (Tacitus, Ann. xv, 44). See PROVINCE. 





The procurator of Judæa resided principally at Ceesa- 
rea, and the military forces were generally stationed 
there (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 3,1). During the Passover 
the troops were stationed at Jerusalem, in order to pre- 
vent any insurrection from the multitude of visitors at 
that festival (Acts xxi, 31; xxii, 24; xxiii, 23; Jose- 
phus, Ant. xx, 5,3). The troops consisted of infantry 
and cavalry (Acts xxiii, 23), and were commanded by 
tribunes (ytAcapyor, ver. 17) and centurions (cevruptw- 
vec, Mark xv, 39, 44, 45; éxarovrapyot, Matt. viii, 5; 
xxvii, 54; Acts x, 1,22). The former were at the head 
of the cohorts (o7eipar), and the latter at the head of 
the centuria, of which two made a maniple. See ARMy. 
{t was the duty of the soldiers to execute the sentence 
of death and to keep guard over the prisoners (Matt. 
xxvii, 27 sq.; John xix, 23 sq.; comp. Acts xxii, 25), 
and the garments of those who were executed became 
their perquisite (John xix, 23). They also guarded the 
prisoners (Acts xxiii, 23; xxvii,31). In Acts x, 1 men- 
tion is made of the Italian band at Cæsarea. This was 
probably a cohort serving in Syria composed of natives 
of Italy, and called ‘IraXt«7 to distinguish it from those 
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which consisted of troops raised in Syria (Josephus, A nt. 
xiv, 15, 10; War, i, 17, 1), as we know from Gruter 
(Inser. ccccxxxiv, 1) that Italian cohorts were serving 
in Syria. The Ereipn LeBaern (Acts xxvii, 1) could 
not well be a cohors Augusta, for no legions were in 
Syria or Judæa bearing that title, nor could it be the 
band levied from Samaria ((An trméwy Kadoupévn Ee- 
Baornywy, Josephus, Ant. xix, 9,2; xx, 6,1; War, ii, 
12, 5). Wieseler suggests that it was the Axgustant 
mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. xiv, 15) and Suetonius 
(Nero, 20,25). The first levying of this band by Au- 
gustus is recorded by Dion Cassius (xlv, 12). 

The provinces were heavily taxed for the benefit of 
Rome and her citizens. In old times the Roman reve- 
nues were raised mainly from three sources: 1, the do- 
main lands; 2, a direct tax (tributum) levied upon ev- 
ery citizen; 3, from customs, tolls, harbor duties, etc. 
The agrarian law of Julius Cæsar is said to have extin- 
guished the first source of revenue (Cicero, Ad Att. ii, 
xvi; Dureau de la Malle, ii, 430). Roman citizens had 
ceased to pay direct taxes since the conquest of Mace- 
donia, B.C. 167 (Cicero, De Off. ii, 22; Plutarch, mil. 
Paul, 38), except in extraordinary emergencies. The 
main part of the Roman revenue was now drawn from 
the provinces by a direct tax (kjyooc, popoc, Matt. 
xxii, 17; Luke xx, 22), amounting probably to from 
five to seven per cent. on the estimated produce of the 
soil (Dureau de la Malle, ii, 418). The indirect taxes, 
too (réAn, vectigalia, Matt. xvii, 25; Dureau de la Malle, 
ii, 449), appear to have been very heavy (ibid. ii, 448, 
452). Augustus, on coming to the empire, found the 
regular sources of revenue impaired, while his expenses 
must have been very great. To say nothing of the pay 
of the army, he is said to have supported no less than 
200,000 citizens in idleness by the miserable system of 
public gratuities. Hence the necessity of a careful val- 
uation of the property of the whole empire, which ap- 
pears to have been made more than once in his reign. 
SeeCenscs, Augustus appears to have raised both the 
direct and indirect taxes (ibid. ii, 433, 448). 

The provinces are said to have been better governed 
under the empire than under the commonwealth, and 
those of the emperor better than those of the senate 
(Tacitus, Ann. i, 76; iv, 6; Dion, liii, 14). Two impor- 
tant changes were introduced under the empire. The 
governors received a fixed pay, and the term of their 
command was prolonged (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6, 5). 
But the old mode of levying taxes seems to have been 
continued. The companies who farmed the taxes, con- 
sisting generally of knights, paid a certain sum into 
the Roman treasury, and proceeded to wring what they 
could from the provincials, often with the connivance 
and support of the provincial governor. The work was 
done chiefly by underlings of the lowest class (porti- 
lores). These are the publicans (q. v.) of the New Test. 

On the whole, it seems doubtful whether the wrongs 
of the provinces can have been materially alleviated 
under the imperial government. It is not likely that 
such rulers as Caligula and Nero would be scrupulous 
about the means used for replenishing their treasury. 
The stories related even of the reign of Augustus show 
how slight were the checks on the tyranny of provincial 
governors, See the story of Licinius in Gaul (Smith, 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. s8. v.), and that of the Dal- 
matian chief (Dion, lv). The sufferings of Paul, pro- 
tected as he was, to a certain extent, by his Roman cit- 
wenship, show plainly how little a provincial had to 
hope from the justice of a Roman governor. 

V. Roman Citizenship.—Seeing how great the privi- 
leges of a Roman citizen were, the eagerness with which 
it was sought, and the earnestness with which it was 
pkaded in case of any unjust treatment, is not to be 
wondered at. The freedom of Rome was often obtained 
by purchase for great sums (Acts xxii, 28), though at 
the time of Claudius it is said that it became so cheap 
that it might be bought for a little broken glass (Dion 
Cass, Ix, 17). A citizen under the republic could in 
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criminal cases, if he were so minded, appeal from the 
magistrates to the people, for without the acquiescence 
of the whole Roman people no man could be put to death 
(Cicero, Tusc. ` Quest. 4,1; In Verr. 54, 57). At the 
commencement of the imperial period it was, however, 
necessary that the appeal should be made to the em- 
peror, who had assumed the privilege of final adjudica-. 
tion. It was thus that Paul, when being tried before 
Festus, “appealed unto Cesar” (Acts xxv, 11; xxvi, 
32), fulfilling our Lord’s words that he should “ bear 
witness also at Rome” (xxiii, 11; xxvii, 23; xxviii, 14,. 
16,17; 2 Tim. i, 17; iv,17). The scourging of a Roman. 
citizen was contrary to the law, and Paul, by the asser- 
tion of his Roman citizenship, prevented Claudius Lysi-- 
as from ordering him to be scourged (Acts xxii, 26-29 ;. 
xxiii, 27). At an earlier period Paul and Silas had. 
been scourged (xvi, 37), and two Roman laws thereby 
violated (Lex Valeria, B.C. 508; Lex Porcia, B.C. 300).. 
They were also illegally treated, being “ uncondemned” 
(Cicero, Verr. i, 9; Tacitus, Hist. i, 6). See Sigonius, 
De Antiquo Jure Civ. Rom. (Paris, 1572); also in Grevii 
Thesaurus, vol. i; Spanheim, Orbis Rom. (Lond. 1703); 
Cellarii Dissertatt. p. 715 sq.; Fabricius, Bibliograph.. 
Antiq. p. 724 sq. See CITIZENSHIP. 

VI. Religious Toleration.—The treatment that the 
Jews received at the hands of the Romans was at times. 
very moderate. Under Julius Cesar they were not for- 
bidden to live according to their customs even in Rome- 
itself (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 10, 8), and Augustus ordered. 
that they should have full freedom of worship, hold 
their assemblies, and make gifts to their Temple; they 
were even admitted with the citizens to a share in the 
largesses of corn (Philo, Ad Cat. p.1015; comp. Horace,. 
Sat. i, 9, 69); and when it fell upon the Sabbath day, 
Augustus allowed it to be put off to the next day. They 
were also exempted from military service on account of 
their religious prejudices (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 10, 11-19; 
Xvi, 6; comp. xix, 5,3). Suetonius (Ces. 84) records. 
that the Jews were in great grief at the death of Au- 
gustus., Tiberius and Claudius banished them from 
Rome, the latter on account of tumults caused by a cer- 
tain Chrestus (Tacitus, Ann. ii, 85; Suetonius, Tib. 36;. 
comp. Josephus, Ant. xviii, 3, 5; Suetonius, Claud. 25; 
Acts xviii, 2); but the expulsion by Claudius is contra-- 
dicted by Dion Cassius (lx, 6), and a few years after 
the Jews were again at Rome in great numbers (Acts 
xxviii, 17 sq.). The interference of the Roman gov- 
ernment was confined to keeping peace at the great fes- 
tivals at Jerusalem; for which purpose a guard was. 
stationed in the fortress of Antonia, overlooking the 
city (xxii, 24). The administration of religious cere- 
monies was committed to the high-priest and Sanhe- 
drim; civil and criminal jurisprudence was retained by 
them, and they were allowed to pass the sentence of 
condemnation, but its execution depended upon the 
procurator (Josephus, Ant. xx, 9,1; Mark xiv, 53-55, 
62-65). They were also permitted to inflict lesser 
punishments, especially for infractions of the Mosaic- 
law; but the power of life and death was taken from 
them (John xviii, 31). (See Alford’s note on this pas-- 
sage, and Biscoe On the Acts, p. 134-167.) The ston- 
ing of Stephen probably took place during a tumult,. 
and not with the sanction of the procurator (Acts vii,. 
28). Even beyond the borders of Palestine the Jews 
exercised among themselves the civil jurisdiction ac- 
cording to their laws, Josephus (Ant. xiv, 10,17) gives 
a Roman decree to the city of Sardis sanctioning this. 
privilege. 

The Romans could not remain masters of the country 
so long without leaving many traces of their occupa- 
tion: the Latin language became known, the imperial: 
weights and measures as well as modes of reckoning 
time were adopted, many Latinisms passed into common 
use (occasionally met with in the New Test.), and judi-. 
cial proceedings were conducted in that language. Yet 
Latin literature never exercised the same influence on, 
the Jewish mind which the Greek philosophy did, of. 
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which we have the most remarkable example in the 
Jewish school of Alexandria. Indeed, the Romans care- 
fully abstained from forcing their own language upon 
the inhabitants of the countries they conquered, though 
the strictness with which every official act, even to the 
farthest limits of the empire, was carried out in the Ro- 
man language was never relaxed, but the edicts were 
generally translated into Greek (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 10, 
2). The better-educated Romans undoubtedly spoke 
Greek. The inscription on the cross was written in 
Hebrew, Roman, and Greek (Luke xxiii, 38; John xix, 
20); the Hebrew for the common people, the Latin, the 
official language, and the Greek, that usually spoken 
(Alford, ad loc.), All the official inscriptions put up by 
the Romans were called tituli (comp. Suetonius, In Ca- 
lig. 34; In Dom. 10); and John (loc. cit.) uses the same 
expression (fypaye rirdov). 

The freedom of religious worship enjoyed by the na- 
tions subject to Rome was remarkably great, though 
foreign religions were not allowed to be introduced 
among the Romans (Livy xxxix, 16); and it is recorded 
by Dion Cassius (lii, 36) that Mæcenas advised Augus- 
tus not to permit such innovations, as they would only 
tend to destroy the monarchy. This rule was strictly 
maintained by all his successors. Judaism was an ex- 
ception, though, as we have seen, the Jews were some- 
times expelled from Rome. 

VII. The condition of the Roman empire at the time 
when Christianity appeared has often been dwelt upon, 
as affording obvious illustrations of Paul’s expression 
that the “fulness of time had come” (Gal. iv, 4). The 
general peace within the limits of the empire, the for- 
mation of military roads, the suppression of piracy, the 
march of the legions, the voyages of the corn-fleets, the 
general increase of traffic, the spread of the Latin lan- 
guage in the West as Greek had already spread in the 
East, the external unity of the empire, offered facilities 
hitherto unknown for the spread of a world-wide relig- 
ion. The tendency, too, of a despotism like that of the 
Roman empire to reduce all its subjects to a dead level 
was a powerful instrument in breaking down the pride 
of privileged races and national religions, and familiar- 
izing men with the truth that “God hath made of one 
blood all nations on the face of the earth” (Acts xvii, 
24, 26). But still more striking than this outward 
preparation for the diffusion of the Gospel was the ap- 
pearance of a deep and wide-spread corruption which 
seemed to defy any human remedy. It would be easy 
te accumulate proofs of the moral and political degra- 
dation of the Romans under the empire. It is needless 
to do more than allude to the corruption, the cruelty, 
the sensuality, the monstrous and unnatural wickedness 
of the period as revealed in the heathen historians and 
satirists. “ Viewed as a national or political history,” 
says the great historian of Rome, “the history of the 
Roman empire is sad and discouraging in the last de- 
gree. We see that things had come to a point at which 
no earthly power could afford any help; we now have 
the development of dead powers instead of that of a vi- 
tal energy” (Niebuhr, Lect. v, 194). Notwithstanding 
the outward appearance of peace, unity, and reviving 
prosperity, the general condition of the people must 
have been one of great misery. To say nothing of the 
fact that probably one half of the population consisted 
of slaves, the great inequality of wealth at a time when 
whole province could be owned by six landowners, 
the absence of any middle class, the utter want of any 
institutions for alleviating distress, such as are found in 
all Christian countries, the inhuman tone of feeling and 
practice generally prevailing, forbid us to think favora- 
bly of the happiness of the world in the famous Augus- 
tan age. We must remember that “there were no pub- 
lic hospitals, no institutions for the relief of the infirm 
and poor, no societies for the improvement of the con- 
dition of mankind from motives of charity. Nothing 
was done to promote the instruction of the lower classes, 
nothing to mitigate the miseries of domestic slavery. 
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Charity and general philanthropy were so little regarded 
as duties that it requires a very extensive acquaintance 
with the literature of the times to find any allusion to 
them” (Arnold, Later Roman Commonwealth, ii, 398). 
If we add to this that there was probably not a single 
religion, except the Jewish, which was felt by the more 
enlightened part of its professors to be real, we may 
form some notion of the world which Christianity had 
to reform and purify. 

Notwithstanding the attempts of Augustus to stop all 
tendencies to corruption by punishing immorality, it 
was chiefly immorality that undermined the empire. 
With a high civilization, a flourishing commerce, and 
general outward refinement was associated a terrible 
depravity of morals. Yet the prosperous state of the 
empire was confessed by the provinces as well as the 
Romans. “ They acknowledged that the true principles 
of social life, laws, agriculture, and science, which had 
been first invented by the wisdom of Athens, were now 
firmly established by the power of Rome, under whose 
auspicious influence the fiercest barbarians were united 
by an equal government and common language” (Gib- 
bon, ch. ii). The cruelties and exactions of the provin- 
cial magistrates were suppressed by Augustus and Ti- 
berius (Tacitus, Ann. iv, 6). Roads were constructed 
and commerce increased, but all of no avail. Society 
would not be reformed, and Paul draws a striking pict- 
ure of the corruption of the age (Rom. i, 14-23). But 
the spirit of Christianity was floating in the atmosphere, 
and “the wisdom of providence was preparing a knowl- 
edge which struck root as deeply as the literature of 
the Augustan age had been scattered superficially” (Ar- 
nold, loc. cit.). 

The Roman empire terminated with the anarchy 
which followed the murder of Justinian ÍT, the last sov- 
ereign of the family of Heraclius; and Leo III, or the 
Isaurian, must be ranked as the first Byzantine monarch 
(Finlay, Greece under the Romans, p. 433). 

The chief prophetic notices of the Roman empire are 
found in the book of Daniel, especially in xi, 30-40, and 
in ii, 40; vii, 7, 17-19, according to the common inter- 
pretation of the “fourth kingdom” (comp. 2 Esdr. xi, 1). 
See DANIEL. According to some interpreters the Ro- 
mans are intended in Deut. xxviii, 49-57. For the 
mystical notices of Rome in the Revelation, comp. ROME. 

On the general subject of this article, consult Eschen- 
berg, Classical Manual, § “Roman Antiquities” (Lond. 
1844); Ruperti, Handbuch der rémisch. Alterthiimer 
(Hanover, 1841, 2 vols. 8vo); Maillott and Martin, Re- 
cherches sur les Costumes, les Maurs, etc., des Anciens 
Peuples. See also Unger, Sitten und Gebrduche der 
Rémer (Vienna, 1805); Arnold, Hist. of Rome. Much 
information may be found by the English reader ọn the 
state of manners in the first centuries after Christ in the 
following fictions: Lockhart, Valerius; Bulwer, Pom- 
peii; Ware, Palmyra; and in Milman, Hist. of Latin 
Christianity. But especially consult Merivale, Hist. of 
the Roman Empire (Lond. 1864, 8vo). 

ROMAN EMPIRE, Tue Hoty, is the designation 
familiarly given to the medizval and modern Roman 
Empire of the West, and especially to that empire after 
the imperial sceptre had passed into the hands of Ger- 
man sovereigns. For a whole millennium—from the 
coronation of Charlemagne to the abdication of Francis 
of Austria—the Roman empire occupied in Western 

Europe the first place, in dignity and prestige, of all 

secular governments. Though its actual power had 
continually fluctuated, and its influence on the affairs 
| of the world had rapidly waned after the retirement of 
Charles V, it remained an imposing memorial of ancient 
grandeur and dominion, and was honored as a “clarum 
et venerabile nomen.” “Heir of the universal sway of 
Rome, the holder of it claimed to be the suzerain of all 
earthly kings. First and oldest of European dignities, 
its very name had a sound of dignity.” 

Passing over the widely extended and thoroughly 
organized empire of Charlemagne, and the rapid decay 
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of eminence and power, under his successors of the Car- 
lovingian line, and confining attention to the Germanic 
dynasties, the Holy Roman Empire maintained a lofty 
and potent ascendency over all kings and temporal rul- 
ers in the West for three centuries, extending from the 
first Otho, the Great, to the death of that “stupor mundi,” 
the dazzling, energetic, and lordly Frederick II. Dur- 
ing this long and agitated period, the empire and the 
papacy marched abreast in constant discord and furious 
contention; the one acknowledged to be supreme in the 
secular order, the other reverenced as supreme in the 
spiritual order. The rivalries, the jealousies, the ani- 
mosities, the virulent antagonisms, of these transcendent 
sovereignties—each endeavoring to secure its own posi- 
tien and predominancy by the depression of the other— 
filled the centuries with strife, with acrimonies, and with 
perplexities worse than the bloody warfare which they 
engendered. For one brief interval in the subsequent 
ages, after long and dreary eclipse, the Holy Roman 
Empire, under an emperor of the house of Hapsburg, 
threatened to regain a more arrogant control, a vaster 
domain, a more solitary domination, than it had pos- 
sessed under the first Cæsars or had claimed under the 
first Constantine. But Charles V, the most powerful of 
emperors since Charlemagne, was the last of emperors 
crowned in Italy. He was frustrated of the dreams 
that had been nursed for him by both his grandfathers, 
and that had been eagerly cherished by himself through- 
out a long and busy reign. His energies were engross- 
ed and wasted, his enormous resources consumed, and 
his authority paralyzed by discords in his numerous 
scattered kingdoms and principalities, and by the divi- 
sions and civil wars produced by the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and favoring its extension. Worn out and baf- 
fled, he renounced his thrones in despair. He retired— 
shattered in health, in spirit, and in confidence, to fritter 
away the last months of a grand existence—amid the 
lovely scenery around the monastery of Juste. Thence- 
forward the empire continued to wane and shrivel up, 
till finally extinguished by the conquests and confeder- 
ations of the emperor Napoleon. 

An institution of such long duration, of such splendid 
pretensions, of such intimate association with the eccle- 
siastical system of Christendom, of such profound influ- 
ence upon both the temporal and the spiritual fortunes 
of humanity—an institution which transmitted the con- 
summate result of all ancient civilization almost to our 
own day—merits careful appreciation, and requires it 
the more urgently because its name has already ceased 
to be familiar, and because its fortunes and vicissitudes 
are often slighted as the vanished “ phantoms of forgot- 
ten rule.” 

I. Origin of the Name.—The name of The Holy Ro- 
man ‘Empire cannot be distinctly traced in either its 
origin or its application. It is obscurely involved in 
the institution of the empire throughout all the phases 
of its existence. It may readily be discerned in pagan 
Rome. It is implied in the constitution of the reanimat- 
ed Empire of the West. In more modern times it fre- 
quently appears in treaties and imperial documents, in 
diplomatic papers, and in the official transactions of the 
imperial chancery. But it was never of obligatory or 
habitual employment. It does not occur in the Act of 
Abdication of Francis I in 1806, nor in the earlier Prag- 
matic, which paved the way for the abdication and pre- 
scribed his official titles as emperor elect. It has not 
been found in any of the numerous chronicles, specially 
examined for the present inquiry, which record the cor- 
onations from Charlemagne to Rodolph of Hapsburg. 
It has not been detected by us in the capitularies and 
edicts, nor in the Libri Feudorum. There is nothing 
on the subject in Pfeffel’s Abrégé Chronologique, not- 
withstanding the well-merited commendations bestow- 
ed by Gibbon upon that painstaking and useful treatise. 

There is no explanation in Muratori nor in Gibbon. It 
would be vain, of course, to expect the solution of any 
real difficulty from The Middle Ages of the superficial 


and blundering Hallam. It is strange, however, that 
no elucidation of its origin and use is given by Bryce in 
his work specifically entitled The Holy Roman Empire. 
All these European writers had ready access to authen- 
tic sources of information which are usually beyond the 
reach of inquirers in America, 

The interpretation of the name is not far to seek, 
though a long, elaborate, and dubious research would 
be required to determine the times, conditions, and cir- 
cumstances of its ordinary employment, if there ever was 
any fixed rule on the subject. The city of Rome and the 
imperium Romanum were always regarded as sacrosanct, 
even under the republic. The argumentation of Augus- 
tine, in his memorable treatise De Civitate Det, revolves 
mainly upon the pagan allegation of the intimate de- 
pendence of Rome on the guidance of her gods. Under 
the empire, the city was fervently adored as diva Roma, 
urbs divina, and the sacred fire was kept ever burning 
in her honor, Such a perpetual fire was maintained in - 
the imperial palace. Julius Cesar was Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, holding the holiest of offices at the time of his as- 
sassination, and had been chief of the religion many 
years previously. On his murder, he was deified, and 
became Divus Julius. On the death of Lepidus, Augus- 
tus united the office of Pontifex Maximus to his other 
titles, He, too, was deified. Subsequent emperors re- 
tained the pontificate, and many were worshipped as 
Divi while still alive. The pontificate was held even 
by Christian princes; and the epithet “sacred” was ap- 
plied in both the Latin and the Greek vocabulary of 
the court to their persons, their families, their functions, 
their ministers, and all their surroundings. This prac- 
tice was not weakened by the establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the state. Comes sacri cubi- 
culi, sacri fisci, sacrarum largitionum, sacri palatii, etc., 
were regular offices under the constitution of Constan- 
tine. We find even “the sacred inkstand” and “the 
sacred ink.” It should be remembered, too, that the 
“ tribunicia potestas,” which was one of the principal 
constituents of imperial authority, had always been “ sa- 
crosanct” (Liv. IV, ii, 6, et Not. Var. ad xxvii, xxxviii, 
3, ed. Drakenborch). The organization and ceremonial 
of the old Roman empire were habitually adopted or 
travestied by the barbarian kingdoms (see Cassiodor. 
Epp. Var.) before they were repeated by the Western 
emperors. In the attestation of the Acta de Pace Con- 
stantie, 1183, of Frederick Barbarossa, the notary signs 
himself, “ Ego Odelinus, sacri palatii notarius,” in exact 
correspondence with the language of Justinian in the 
confirmation of the code: “ Vir gloriosissimus, quæstor 
sacri palatii nostri....” Hence it is not surprising to 
find in the West, as in the East, the phrase “sanctus Im- 
perator,” though it does not become one of the formal 
titles. | 

When Charlemagne received the imperial crown at 
Rome on Christmas-day, 800, he received it with all the 
attributes of the imperial sovereignty of Rome. The 
sanctity of the office, derived from the several confluent 
tendencies which have been specified, was not the least 
marked of these attributes. This sanctity was further 
heightened by the circumstances and the purposes of 
his appointment, and by the relations of himself and his 
family to the orthodox Christianity of the West. One 
of his highest duties and honors was to be the “ advo- 
catus ecclesige,” the protector of the pope against domes- 
tic and foreign enemies—the temporal sovereign of the 
Christian faith and of Christendom. He was solemnly 
anointed. It is stated by a late chronicler that he was 
hailed, in the acclamations of the people, as “ a Deo coro- 
nato.” So Justinian had declared: “ Deo auctore nostrum 
gubernante imperium” (De Concept. Dig. § 1). When 
Otho I was crowned in 962, the pope conveyed the dig- 
nity “ benedictione et consecratione.” It is a mistake to 
suppose that when Charles merged the patriciate in the 
empire, he took merely a title of higher dignity. It is 
an equal mistake to suppose that he only revived or re- 
newed the long-dormant Empire of the West. He was 
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<rowned sole emperor of the Roman world at the time 
-of a supposed vacancy of the imperial throne, which had 
always been deemed elective, and of exclusively mascu- 
line tenure: “Quia mulier exccecato imperatore Con- 
.stantino filio suo imperabat” (Sigebert Gemblacensis, 
ad ann. ; comp. Palgrave, English Commonwealth, p. 489- 
493, who long preceded Fustel de Coulanges [ Rev. des 
Deux Mondes, Jan. 1, 1870]). 

The expediency, the propriety, or the necessity of 
this transference of the empire from the East to the 
West, though in three years restricted to the revival of 
the Western Empire, sufficed for the resurrection of the 
latter empire and for the distinct constitution of the 
‘Christendom (Christi dominium) of Western Europe. 
The epithet of “ holy” does not seem to have been at- 
tached formally to either empire at this time, though 
probably in use. The title of the emperor, in the West 
-as in the East, continued to be “Imperator Romanus, 
semper Augustus.” But the idea of sanctity under the 
„setting, as under the rising, sun seems to have been ever 
present to the minds of men. Hence the designation 
“Imperator sanctus” is found in the Edict of Verona, 
‘Oct. 29, 967, of Otho I, Jmp.; and his son Otho II, 
Rex (Pertz, Mon. Hist. Germ. iv, 33). It was not until 
.after the thorough feudalization of the empire under 
the Germanic successors of the Carlovingians, and the 
bitter conflicts and inveterate rivalries of emperors and 
‘popes, that the sanctity of the empire needed to be prom- 
‘inently asserted as the counterpart and counterpoise of 
‘the sanctity of the papal throne. But pagan and Chris- 
tian, Eastern and Western, habits and associations had 
combined to invest emperor and empire with an air of 
recognised holiness, These influences and tendencies 
were preserved and augmented by the circumstances 
attendant on Charlemagne’s coronation, and were in- 
creased by the ideal character which the empire sub- 
sequently assumed. 

II. Theory of the Holy Roman Empire.—There would 
be manifest impropriety in entering here into the con- 
‘sideration of the constitution or the history of the sec- 
-ond Western empire. But the theory of the empire, its 
‘great contentionwith the papacy, and the grave conse- 
-quences thence resulting to the ecclesiastical and relig- 
ious fortunes of Europe are apposite, and even indis- 
pensable, to the present Cyclopedia. The notices, how- 
-ever, must inevitably be both brief and jejune. 

The significance of great historical events and insti- 
‘tutions does not reveal itself till they have passed away 
-or declined. It must be gathered by retrospection from 
the consequences—not expected from contemporaneous 
appreciation. Charlemagne was constituted emperor 
by the implied election of the Roman people, and by the 
-consecration of the pope, as the ruler of the Christian 
world; as the official defender of the Church; as the 
upholder of orthodox Christianicy against heresy and 
schism ; as the champion of the faith and of the faithful 
against the infidel and the barbarian; as the patron, 
‘promoter, and guardian of missionary enterprise for the 
‘conversion of the heathen. In this character he was 
not merely the first among temporal princes, but su- 
preme over them all. He was clothed with a religious 
-character in order to act as the carnal instrument of the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical authority. He was chief of 
Christendom to preserve the Christian society from in- 
testine disorders and external perils. He was head of 
the temporal order, but with distinct spiritual attribu- 
tions. The pope was head of the spiritual order, but 
with some temporal jurisdiction, by the grant of Pepin 
and the confirmation of Charlemagne. Each, in his 
sphere, was the vicegerent of Heaven for the govern- 
ment and guidance of the world. This is very cogently 
presented by Bryce: “Thus does the emperor answer 
‘in every point to his antitype, the pope, his power be- 
ing yet of a lower rank, created on the analogy of the 
‘papal, as the papal itself had been modelled after the 
‘empire. The parallel holds good even in its details; 
‘for just as we have seen the churchman assuming the 


crown and robes of the secular prince, so now did he ar 
ray the emperor in his own ecclesiastical vestments— 
the stole and the dalmatic; gave him a clerical as wel 
as a sacred character; removed his office from all nar 
row associations of birth and country; inaugurated hin 
by rites, every one of which was meant to symboliz 
and enjoin duties in their essence religious” (The Hol: 
Roman Empire, vii, 106-116). 

It must, indeed, have been very evident, or must hav: 
been recognised by an instinct more profound than evi 
dence, that the preservation of civilization; the protec 
tion of society against Saracen, Saxon, etc.; the perpet 
uation of Christian faith; the maintenance of religiou: 
order and civil discipline, of morality and culture amon; 
the nations, of unity in the brotherhood of faith, of tran 
quillity throughout the Christian realm—required, amic 
the still rampant paganism and the internal and exter 
nal dangers of the time, that there should be consolida 
tion of Christian government; that there should also bi 
union between the temporal and spiritual authorities 
and that agreement and harmony should prevail betwee! 
the two orders of rule. This was exemplified by thi 
coronation of the emperor in Rome by the pope, by 
the assent of the emperor to the election of the pope 
It is equally evident that these two powers—each i1 
some sort supreme, yet each, also, in some sort subordi 
nate to the other—would decline into jealousies and dis 
cords and furious antagonisms when the great danger: 
which enforced their union had been mitigated or re 
moved, and when causes of difference, which were sur 
to arise, should eventually arise. 

The splendid dreams of humanity are visions of thi 
night which are dissipated by the realities of the day 
It was a magnificent, but never realized, conception tha 
as there should be “one Lord, one faith, one baptism,’ 
so there should be a single Christendom, with one ad: 
ministrator of spiritual interests and one governor of 
temporal society, that all nations might be one realm of 
Christianity and all Christians might be secured by thi 
combined might of all, under the guidance and disposi: 
tion of one secular control. It was a brilliant dream 
It has left but the cloud behind. It may afford a hopt 
or a promise of accomplishment in very dissimilar form 
in future centuries. For brief periods there was a re 
mote approximation to its achievement. For long pe 
riods it was frustrated and often, perhaps, forgotter 
(“ breves et infaustos populi Romani amores”). 

III. Relations of the “Holy Roman Empire” to th 
“ Holy Roman Church.” —The Holy Roman Empire 
lasted for more than a thousand years. Its eminence 
and its relations to the papacy changed variously and 
greatly during this long lapse of time. Pfeffel, who i: 
occupied with the history of Germany rather than with 
that of the empire, divides the former into nine periods, 
beginning with Sigovesus A.D. 600, and ending with 
the extinction of the male line of Hapsburg in 1740, 
Six of these periods must be left unnoticed for various 
reasons, which there is not room to state. The fourth, 
or Carlovingian, period has, indeed, been considered more 
fully than our space would justify. The great struggle 
between the emperor and the pope took place during 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh periods, under the Saxon, 
Franconian, and Suabian houses (962-1254); and from 
this struggle issued the religious and political complica- 
tions of modern Europe and of the modern world. To 
these periods, then, attention will have to be confined, 
and to them it can be but inadequately directed. 

When Otho I was crowned at Rome in 962, he was in 
a position which permitted, and almost necessitated, the 
revival of the imperial pretensions, which had long been 
dormant, while that supreme dignity was squabbled 
over by Burgundian or other princes. There was 
occasion for the coercion of a strong hand, external to 
Rome and free from papal affiliations, For three quar- 
ters of a century the papacy had been the spoil of fac- 
tions, and had been held by the nominees, tools, or sci- 
ons of turbulent nobles and depraved women. It was 
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the age of Alberic and Marozia, and of that late fiction 
papissa Joanna. The interposition of some foreign con- 
trol was imperatively required. The treachery of John 
VIII necessitated the assumption by Otho of the right 
to regulate papal elections, and the imposition of an oath 
upon the cardinals and the Roman people to admit the 
imperial supremacy. This was manifestly a usurpation 
by the secular authority, but the state of affairs demand- 
edit. Naturally, as good order increased. in the Church 
and the sense of spiritual duties and responsibilities re- 
vived, this subordination was impatiently borne; and a 
steady effort, ultimately successful under Gregory VII, 
was made to render the Church independent of the em- 
pire, and superior to it in dignity as in sanctity. Here, 
then, was a wager of battle, not likely to be forgotten or 
neglected by either party, which led to the humiliation 
of Henry IV at Canossa, and to the exile of Gregory VII. 

While Henry was yet a child, and after Hildebrand 
had acquired predominance in the Roman curia, though 
not yet pope, Alexander II had been induced to issue a 
decree against the lay investiture of clerical benefici- 
aries, The decree was renewed by Hildebrand as pope, 
and became the chief ground of controversy with the 
empire after Gregory’s death. The quarrel was not 
closed in Germany till the Diet of Worms in 1122, and in 
England till after the assassination of Thomas à Becket. 
It broke out afresh between Germany and the pope, but 
was merged in other contentions. The principles in- 
volved in the question merited the zeal and energy dis- 
played on either side, but did not justify the spiritual or 
secular pretensions advanced or the procedures employ- 
ed. Ambition, jealousy, and passion soon dominated 
over the war of parties. 

The question, simply stated, was whether the Church 
or the empire—the ecclesiastical or the secular authori- 
ty—should have the right of conferring ecclesiastical 
benefices. It would require an extended exposition of 
the political, social, and religious constitution of those 
times to furnish any satisfactory exhibition of the sig- 
nificance and bearings of this dispute. Such knowledge 
must be sought in the pontifical and imperial histories; 
the leading topics alone can be indicated here. The 
feudal system was in full vigor. Even the Church was 
feudalized. Society was moulded into a regular hie- 
rarchy of gradations from the lowest vassal to emperor 
and pope. The political and the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions were arranged on parallel lines. The political and 
the social system would be broken and rendered impo- 
tent by permitting the interference of an extrinsic pow- 
er, in the bestowal of dignities, honors, and commands. 
If these were conferred by the pope or by his deputies, 
the occupants would be withdrawn from their allegiance 
to their temporal head and from their obligations to the 
State. But the experience of the age proved that. if 
these appointments were received from the empire or 
secular government, they would be granted and sought 
for worldly motives and selfish considerations; would be 
lavished upon feudal nobles and their relatives; would 
be used for private feuds and temporal purposes; and 
would be severed from the due services of religion. 
Archbishoprics and bishoprics, abbacies and canonries, 
with their rich domains, would be grasped by warlike, 
rapacious, corrupt, and truculent barons who would scorn 
their religious vocation and the cure of souls, This is 
proved by the aspect of the Church in every country, 
and even in Rome, under the later Carlovingians and the 
earlier Germanic emperors. Neither of the co-ordinate 
powers could yield the point in issue without grave peril 
to itself and graver peril to society. The basis of set- 
tement, which afforded a temporary or apparent solu- 
tion of the problem, was very plausible, but could not 
be satisfactory in practice to either contestant. The 
settlement was that ecclesiastical dignities and offices 
should be conferred by the Church by delivery of the 
nag and crosier, and that the temporalities attached 
thereto should be bestowed by the sovereign per scep- 
frum, That this arrangement coul@ not secure peace 
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is demonstrated by the quarrel between Henry II and 
Thomas 4 Becket. 

The vast importance of the dispute will appear more 
manifest if it be presented in its most abstract form: 
Should the clergy be dependent upon the State? Inthe 
condition of society at that time—still semi-pagan and 
more than semi-barbarous—morality, religion, civiliza- 
tion, and Christianity would have been ruined by being 
sacrificed to the worldly appetencies of princes and sub- 
jects; the reign of violence and blood would have been 
unchecked; the heathen invaders of the empire had 
been with patient effort brought into subjection to a 
higher law than force; the work of centuries would 
have been undone by the subjugation of the spiritual 
authority which alone enforced moral restraints. Should 
Church dignitaries be released from all subordination to 
the State and depend solely upon the head of the 
Church? Then would ensue chronic discord between 
the supreme regulators of society; utter impotence of 
the secular authority for the protection of the nations 
or for the maintenance of order; the most unrestrained 
license in the high places of the Church; neglect of 
Christian sentiment, precepts, duties; luxury, sensuali- 
ty, and rottenness; with arrogant tyranny over thought 
and feeling on the part of the ruling caste; and with 
the abject servility of superstition and ignorance on the 
part of the laity, who would be lewd in every sense of 
the word. The question, in its ultimate tendency, was 
whether Christendom should be subjected to the tyran- 
ny of the sword or to the tyranny of the crosier. This 
was the dilemma. Its character is illustrated by the 
whole history of Europe from the 9th century to the 
15th. See INVESTITURES. 

The war between the two supreme powers was inev- 
itable; it was even necessary. The question could not 
be settled without war; it could not be settled by war; 
but the bitter and long-continued contention prevented 
either power from becoming absolute, and finally para- 
lyzed both. The conflict about investitures broke out 
afresh, as has been said, but soon changed its form. 
Under the Suabian emperors it was complicated with 
the resistance of the Lombard League to the empire; 
still later, with the effort of the popes to exclude the 
imperial supremacy from Italy, or, at least, to restrict it 
to the valley of the Po. Hence sprang the savage strife 
of Guelphs and Ghibellines, which extended its perni- 
cious influence beyond the period of the Renaissance. 
But the second act of the great drama ended with the 
Council of Lyons in 1245, and with the death of Freder- 
ick IT in 1250, leaving the papacy ostensibly possessed 
of resistless dominion, the empire crushed, shattered, 
mangled; introducing, at the same time, chronic wars 
into Italy, and anarchy and divisions into Germany, 
from which that great country has not yet recovered. 
Into the instructive details of these mighty and ominous 
transactions there is no time to enter. A few words on 
the effects of the struggle must terminate these sum- 
mary and inadequate remarks. 

IV. Consequences of the Strife between the Church and 
the Emptre.—The disastrous issues of this unseemly con- 
tention were immediate, continuous, and progressive. 
None but the most prominent can be specified now, and 
they must be noted without being discussed. The dead- 
ly duel was ruinous to both combatants. It weakened 
fatally both the papacy and the empire; but it prevent- 
ed the permanent predominance of either. It frustrated 
any harmonious agreement for the joint direction of the 
growing Christian community. It precluded the estab- 
lishment of wholesome reciprocal restraint over the spir- 
itual and the temporal authority. The imperial su- 
premacy over the nations ceased to be anything more 
than a hollow pretence. The imperial control even 
over the Germanic principalities and municipalities was 
almost annihilated. There was neither unity nor union. 
The capacity of the empire to shield Christendom from 
attack was sacrificed. The proof of this was given by 
the great Mongol invasion, by the Ottoman conquest of 
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Constantinople, by the fearful ravage and encroachment 
of the Turkish sultans. 
chronic convulsions and feudal anarchy till the acces- 
sion of Rodolph of Hapsburg. These discords, which 
consumed the strength and divided the energies of the 
country, descended to the field of Sadowa. They have 


not been buried by the coronation at Versailles. Italy 


was lacerated and corroded by unceasing wars, under Ho- 
henstauffen, Angevin, Arragonese, and Bourbon princes. 
City was arrayed against city, family against family, 
kinsman against kinsman. 


out the beautiful peninsula. 


The Church, though triumphant, was more disastrous- 
ly injured: it was smitten in the house of its friends. 
There was a separate life in the brnised and dissevered 
members of the imperial system. They might recom- 
bine in altered relations, or be refashioned as distinct 
Such change was incompatible with ecclesi- 


entities. 
astical unity or pontifical supremacy. 


The papacy seemed to have asserted and assured its 
It was de- 


absolute dominion at the Council of Lyons. 
luded. It lost, with the excommunication and death 


of its imperial opponent, prestige, influence, and respect. 


It fell into imbecility and corruption. The flight of 


Innocent IV from Rome was the prelude to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and to the French pontificate at Avi- 


gnon. This, again, generated the Great Schism, with 
the consequent alienation of the nations, especially of 


England and Germany, which had little share in the 
As early as 1137, the emperor Lo- 
thaire II had overawed pope Innocent II by declaring 
that in case of the pope’s continued opposition, “ Impe- 
rium ab illo die et deinceps scissum a pontificio omnibus 
Twenty-four years afterwards—at the 
Council of Toulouse, held to decide between Alexander 


ecclesiastical spoils, 


modis sciret.” 


III and the anti-pope Victor—a party, favorable to nei- 
ther, boldly proposed to “ avail themselves of the present 


opportunity to shake off the yoke of the Roman Church.” 


The great councils of the 15th century—Pisa, Constance, 
Basle, Ferrara, Florence—still further undermined the 


pontifical supremacy; and the last resulted in the final 


severance of the Greek and Latin churches, which ren- 
dered ecclesiastical unity impossible; and in the over- 
throw of Constantinople and the Byzantine empire. 

During the two centuries of imperial impotence, ava- 
rice, vice, crime, tyranny, extortion, sensuality, had per- 
meated the ecclesiastical hierarchy in all lands, render- 
ing certain and necessary the religious reformation so 
often demanded, so earnestly required by the Council 
of Constance, so hopelessly sought within the pontifical 
fold. 

The great revolutions of society are never due to a 
single cause, nor to a brief catalogue of causes. Many 
tendencies combine, in most complex and shifting modes, 
to determine the result; yet, certainly, the conflict be- 
tween the Holy Roman Empire and the Holy Roman 
Church contributed most potently to the disintegration 
of both, to the dissipation of the wondrous medieval 
dream, and to the religious and political constitution 
of our modern civilization. 

V. Literature. — It would be absurd to present any 
apparatus bibliographicus for a subject such as The 
Holy Roman Empire, the literature of which embraces 
all the chronicles, all the secular and ecclesiastical his- 
torians, all the scholastic and diplomatic documents rel- 
ative to the constitution and relation of Church and 
State for many centuries. It may suffice to mention 
some of the lighter and more accessible treatises which 
discuss important parts of the subject: Pfeffel, Abrégé 
Chronologique de l’ Histoire et du Droit Public d’Alle- 
magne (Paris, 1776, 2 vols. 4to); Pitter, Dissertationes 
de Instauratione Rom. Imperii; Butler, Notes on the 
Chief Revolutions of the States composing the Empire of 
Charlemagne (Lond. 1807, 8vo) ; Lehuéron, Inst. Mérov. 
et Carlovingrennes (Paris, 1843, 2 vols.); Milman, Hist. 
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Germany was thrown into 


Lawlessness, rapine, mur- 
der, treachery, and the licentious usurpations and tyran- 
nies of chiefs of Condottieri were domesticated through- 
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Latin Christianity ; Greenwood, Cathedra Petri; Bryce 
The Holy Roman Empire (4th ed. Lond. 1873); Waitz 
Deutsche Kaiser von Karl dem Grossen, etc.; Dollinger 
Das Kaiserthum Karls des Grossen, etc.; Hotler 
Kaiserthum und Papstthum; Moser, Römische Kayser 
(G. F. H.) 

Roman Manner, the custom of building church 
es of stone, spoken of in 675, when Benedict Biscop 
abbot of Wearmouth, went to France to engage ma. 
sons. It was about the same time called the Gallica 
mode. 


Romanelli, GIovANNI FRANCESCO, a painter of 
the Roman school, was born at Viterbo in 1617. Hi: 
first master was Domenichino, but his style was chiefly 
gained from Pietro di Cortona, under whom he after. 
wards studied. Later he adopted a manner more hit 
own and less imposing, but more soft and pleasant 
It is if this style that his best works are executed 
as The Descent from the Cross in St. Ambrose’s al 
Rome. Romanelli was employed by cardinal Barbe. 
rini in the decoration of his palace, and also by Maza- 
rin. He died in 1663. His works are very numerou: 
in Rome, and are all on religious or mythological sub. 
jects. 

Romanes, FRANCIS, a convert from Romanism, was 
a native of Spain, but afterwards became a resident of 
Bremen, where he transacted business for Antwerp mer- 
chants, When convinced of the errors of papacy, he re- 
signed his agency, informed his employers of the change 
in his religious belief, and devoted himself to the service 
of religion. While in Spain laboring for the conversion 
of his parents, he was informed against by his former 
employers, arrested, and after imprisonment was burned. 
In this torture, as long as he was able to speak, he con- 
tinued to repeat the 7th Psalm. See Fox, Book of Mar- 
tyrs. 

Romanese (Romonsch, or UPPER AND LOWER 
ENGADINE) Version OF THE SCRIPTURES. This ver- 
sion is used in the Grisons, anciently a part of Rhetia, 
and constituting the south-eastern angle of Switzerland. 
The mountainous parts of this canton are inhabited by 
the little Romanese nation. The Engadine, or valley 
of the Inn, on the borders of the Tyrol, is inhabjted by 
a section of this people, to whom a Romanese dialect 
called Churwelsche is the vernacular. The other Ro- 
manese dialect is called Ladiniche, and is spoken in the 
valley of the Rhine, on the confines of Italy. Both these 
dialects being derived from the Latin tongue, they pre- 
serve to this day the most striking characteristics of the 
Romance languages, The New Testament was printed 
in the former of these dialects in 1560 in the translation 
of Jacob Biffrun, and the whole Bible in 1679, prepared 
by Jac. Ant. Vulpio and others. In the latter, the Bible 
was published in 1718 under the title La S. Bibla ques 
et: Tut la Soinchia Scartira, ner tuts ils Cudischs @ ilg 
Veder a Nief Testament, cum ils Cudischs Apocryphs 
Messa giu Ent ilg Languaig Rumonsch da la Ligia 
Grischa Tras Anschins survients d tly Plaid da Deus 
@ ils venerands Colloquis sua-a sut il Guault. cum Privt- 
legio (illustrissimorum D. D. Rhetorum. Asquitschada 
en Coira tras Andrea Pfeffer, stampadur, En ilg On da 
Christi MDCCXVIII, fol. Coire, 1718). These editions, 
including an earlier one, by J. Gritti, of 1640, were all 
printed in the Grisons; but they were soon exhausted, 
and at the beginning of the present century a copy was 
scarcely attainable. A company of Christians at Basle, 
therefore, projected an edition for the use of these moun- 
taineers, and under the auspices of the Basle Bible So- 
ciety, and with the aid of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the New Testament in Churwelsche left the. 
press in 1810. But when the poor Ladins heard what 
a treasure their neighbors on the Tyrolese frontier had 
got, they expressed a very strong desire to have the 
same in their dialect. The Bible societies of London 
and Basle promptly consented to grant them this boon, 
and in 1812 an edition of two thousand copies of the New 
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Testament in Ladiniche had left the press under the 
title Jl Nouf Testament da nos Segner Jesu Christo 
(tradiit in Rumansch d’ Engadina Bassa. Stampa in 
Basel da F. Schneider, 1812). Several subsequent edi- 
tions of the New and Old Testament have been issued 
by the Basle Society, aided by the English Society, in 
both dialects. Thus, Biblia o vero la Soinchia Scritiira 
del velg Testament (Sün cuosti dellas beneficentas So- 
cietas Biblicas da London et Basel è tras Directiun della 
Societa Biblica in Coira promoviida all stampa. Coira, 
1815. Stampa da Bernard Otto); Jig nieo Testament. 
Editiun nova, revedida a corregida, tont esco pusseivel, 
suenter ilg original Grec (da Otto Carisch, a squitschada 
4 cust da las Societads Biblicas da Quera a da Basel. 
Qera, Stamparia da Pargiitzi a Felix. 1856); Zl nouv 
Testamaint, tradit nel dialect Roumauntsch d Engiadina 
(ota tres J. Menni. Coira, 1861). See Reuss, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklop, s. v.“ Romanische Bibeliibersetzungen ;” 
id. Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments 
(Brunswick, 1874), § 489; Theologisches Universal- 
Lerikon, $. v. “ Romanische Bibeliibersetzungen ;” The 
Bible of Every Land, p. 287 sq.; Bibliotheca Biblica 
(Braunschw. 1752), p. 174; Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theo- 
lica, i, 139; ii, 1310, 1315. (B. P.) 

Romanesque Art. Some writers apply the term 
“Romanesque” to the period of Christian art in Italy 
and Western Europe which extended from the 3d to 
the 10th century; but it is more usually applied to the 
period extending from the 9th to the 12th or 18th cen- 
tury. Until the 9th century Christian art, especially 
architecture, had flowed in two main streams, which in 
locality and in characteristics were quite distinct from 
each other. The one is usually called the Basilican style 
[see BasiLtca ], which had its origin in Rome; the oth- 
er is called the Byzantine style, which had its origin in 
Constantinople. See ARCHITECTURE. 

In the very active period of church erection which 
existed in Central and Western Europe from the 9th to 
the 12th century, the basilican and Byzantine styles 
were in a sense forced into a new style, which took on 
certain characteristics of these former styles, but which 
had many very marked original features. 

The general ground-plan of the later basilicas, that 
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of the Latin cross, was retained. For the convenience 
of the officiating clergy, a semicircular apsis, or choir, 
was placed at the farther end of the main nave and at 
the end of each arm of the transept. From this general 
typical ground-plan there were many variations, which 
were chiefly caused by the disconnected times and plans 
by which the different parts of the edifices were erected. 

The round arch is a distinctive feature of the Roman- 
esque style, which is termed, indeed, by many writers 
the Round-Arch style, in distinction from its successor 
the Pointed-Arch, or Gothic, style. See GOTHIC AR- 
CHITECTURE. The round arch was inherited from both 
the basilican and the Byzantine style. During the lat- 
ter part of the Romanesque period, the pointed arch be- 
gan to be used in parts of the openings, and, indeed, in 
a few cases was almost entirely adopted; but the other 
features of these edifices mark them as distinctively Ro- 
manesque. The method of covering enclosed spaces by 
vaulting differed greatly from that in the preceding. 
styles, and forms one of the most prominent features in 
this style. 

During the early Romanesque period, especially in 
Italy, the campanile, or bell-tower, was built separate 
from the church, as in the leaning tower of Pisa; but 
later it was attached to the church edifice. Indeed, the 
single tower was expanded into a system of towers sur- 
mounted by spires, producing a balancing of parts around 
the entire structure. ‘The towers were in many cases 
flanked by small turrets, which produced beautiful and 
picturesque effects. In many cases a lofty tower with 
turrets rose over the intersection of the transept and 
the nave. In the Cathedral of Bamberg four lofty tow- 
ers rose, two on each side of the ndve. l 

One of the most attractive features of the Romanesque 
architecture is the introduction of delicately formed ar- 
cades in various places ọn the exterior, where they pro- 
duce pleasing effects, as under the cornices of the choirs,. 
or apsides, or on the main facade. These arcades 
sometimes rose, like steps, up along the lines of the 
roof. Sometimes they were placed in successive tiers 
up the entire height of the facade, or even up the en- 
tire height of the campanile, as in the cathedrals of 
Lucca and Pisa. 

The portals of churches were often flanked 
by greatly variegated and deeply set clusters of 
columns. These were surmounted by capitals, 
and the same or similar clustered lines were 
carried in an arch over the doorway. Ina few 
cases the inner lines over the doorway were 
thrown in round arches, while the arches grad- 
ually changed to pointed ones. These clustered 
arches were, in the Gothic style, replaced by 
rows of angels. The courts of cloisters were 
frequently surrounded by arcades of exquisite 
beauty, the columns usually being double, no 
two being alike, and more frequently one col- 
umn being twisted. Clustered columns were 
also introduced in the interiors of churches. In- 
deed, the entire Romanesque architecture is 
marked by a rather too exuberant fancy, va- 
riety being considered necessary or desirable, 
even when more harmony could be secured by 
less varied types of decoration. 

The capitals of pillars were manifestly mod- 
elled upon the type of the late Roman-Corinthi- 
an or the Composite capital; but independence 
of motive was soon manifested, and great varie- 
ty was introduced in the capitals, which were 
generally managed in excellent harmony with 
the lines of the new style. Many new plant 
forms were conventionalized, and the founda- 
tion was laid for the subsequent luxurious Goth- 
ic foliation. Animal forms, both realistic and 
imaginary, were frequently introduced in the 
midst of plant forms or alone, in the capitals of 
pillars and elsewhere. These not unfrequent- 
ly represented ogres and other hideous beasts, 
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which were to frighten hypocrites and the wicked from | following specimen will best illustrate the difference be- 
entering the house of God, the precursors of the gar- | tween the translation of 1170 (7268 ?-?-) and the version 


goyles of the Gothic. Not unfrequently the chief col- 
umns of portals rested on the backs of lions or mas- 
sive dogs, typifying the strength and defences of the 
Church. 

In truth and consistency of architectural character, 
the Romanesque style, in its best examples, takes very 
high rank among the historic styles. It is the only one 
of the great styles in history which did not pass into 
decadence through the perversion of architectural feat- 
ures or principles. It was cut off in the height of its 
career by its successor the Gothic — the pointed dis- 
placing the round arch, with all its entire new type of 
decoration. The finest examples of the Romanesque 
style are: in Italy, the cathedrals of Pisa, Lucca, Par- 
ma, Vercelli; in France, those of Avignon, Toulouse, 
Bayeux, Clermont, Périgueux, St.-Etienne, and other 
churches in Caen; in Germany, those of Worms, Bonn, 
Speyer, Treves, Hildesheim, and Bamberg; in Eng- 
land, those of Peterborough, Waltham, and Winchester. 
Many of the finest effects in this style are found in de- 
tached fragments, which were made in churches that 
were not finished until this style had been superseded 
by the Gothic. 

During the Romanesque period there was some activ- 
ity in sculpture. The chief works in this branch of art 
were in ivory. Many of them are extremely interest- 
ing from the fact that they show an earnest spirit, 
though with much naiveness and almost crudeness of 
execution. In painting, the chief works were in minia- 
ture, in the decoration of missals, and other MS. books 
of devotion. In France, more especially, many impor- 
tant compositions were executed in fresco, after the 
style current in the Orient, and probably done by Byz- 
antine artists, See Lübke, Hist. of Art; Kugler, Gesch. 
der Baukunst; id. Gesch. der Malerei; Schnaase, Gesch. 
der Künste; Fergusson, Hist. of Architecture; Rosen- 
garten, Hand-book of Architectural Styles. (G. FE. C.) 

Romanic Versions oF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
Under this head we mention— 

1. The French Versions.—As these versions have al- 
ready been treated in this Cyclopedia s. v. FRENCH 
VERSIONS, we add the following as supplement. Ar- 
thur Dinaux has the merit of having pointed towards 
the first translator of the Bible, viz. Herman de Valen- 
ciennes, born about 1100. He was a priest and canon, 
and his version, free as it is for the greater part, was of 
the greatest importance for that time. He undertook 
it under the protection of the empress Mathilde, wife of 
the German emperor Henry V, and daughter of Henry 
I of England. His Génésis is preserved in the Har- 
leian Library, MS. 222, and his Livre de la Bible, or 
Histoire de [Ancien et du Nouveau Testament en Vers, 
in the Imperial Library, MS. 7986. The assertion made 
by A. Paulin Paris, in his Manuscrits Français de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi, that before the year 1170 no trans- 
lation of any note had been made, and that Etienne de 
Hansa, or d’Ansa, of Lyons, was the first who undertook 
a work of this kind, has been proved erroneous by 
Arthur Dinaux; yet Paulin refers to Le Long and 
to a letter written by pope Innocent III to the bish- 
op of Metz, published by Baluze, and translated into 
French by Le Roux de Lincy in his Jntroduction to the 
Ancienne Traduction des Quatre Livres de Roi (Paris, 
1841). Although Herman de Valenciennes must be re- 
garded as the first translator, the merits of Etienne de 
Hansa, who undertook a translation at the request of 
Peter Valdo, are not diminished thereby in the least. 
Etienne’s translation, preserved in MS. 726822, and 
belonging to the first half of the 13th century, is a work 
of great value concerning the language and the letters. 
A. Paulin Paris saw many copies of that MS., which 
in part must be regarded as a revision. A version of 
this kind belongs to the beginning of the 14th century, 
and to judge from its style, it must have been made in 
England. This version we find in MS. 6701, and the 
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from the beginning of the 14th centary (6701): 


MS. 7268 2.2. MS. 6701. 


Mes li serpenz estoit li plns, Mes le serpent estoit plus 
voiseus de toutes les choses coint de tottes choses te 
qui ont ame et que Dame terre que Dien fist, lequel dit 

ex* avoit fet. Etildistala'& la femme: Por quei vous 
feme: Por quoi vous a Dex | comaunda Dieu que vous ne 
commandé que vos ne men- , mengeassés de cheicun fust 
giez ane de tous les fuz de | de paradis. 
paradis (Gen. iii, 1). 


With regard to the translation of 1170, we only mention 
that Innocent III, not knowing its source, subjected it 
about the year 1200 to the censor, and many writers of 
the 13th century believed it to be a pernicious book. 
Its language bears the original Romanic stamp, and re- 
minds one of the modern French. But it is striking 
that the translator, Etienne de Hansa, should be from 
Lyons. We may suppose that the northern French 
stamp of the translation of 1170, as we find it in the MS. 
7268 ?-?., for the greater part belongs to the copyist. A. 
Paulip Paris conjectures that the language of the MS. 
is the same as that which was used at Rheims or Sens 
in the 13th century. The translation of 1170 is known 
as that of the “ Bible des Pauvres.” Le Roux de Lincy 
pronounces the translation of the MS. 7268?-?- an ex- 
cellent one, although he believes it to have been made 
in the 13th century at the request of Louis the Saint. 
Etienne de Hansa’s work is the more remarkable as it 
can be called with certainty the first which gives a cor- 
rect and literal translation of the whole Bible. The MS. 
6818? contains a second literal translation, the author of 
which, according to the investigations of scholars, es- 
pecially of Aimé Champollion, is said to have been 
Raoul de Presles, Le Roux de Lincy acquaints us also 
with translations of single parts of the Bible, the re- 
daction of which he puts in the 12th century, while the 
MSS. belong to the 13th century. As such he mentions: 


1. Les Quatres Livres du Rois; a MS. of which is in the 
Biblothéque Mazarin. 

2. Les Psaumes; MS. 1152 bis Supplément Francais, 278 
Latin, 7887 fonds Francais. 

3. L’ Apocalypse; MS. 7013. 

An ancient French translation of single psalms is given 
by Karl Bartsch in his Chrestomathie de l'Ancien Fran- 
cais (1872), according to Fr. Michel’s Libri Psalmorum Ver- 
sio Antiqua Gallica. 


The catalogue of A. Paulin Paris, Manuscrits Franç. 
de la Bibl. du Roi, contains also the following list of 
translations and comments : 


1. Histoire de l'Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, en Vers 
Monorimes; MS. 7268 2. 

2. Traduction en Vers de la Bible; MS. 72683.3. 

3. Histoire de l’Ancien Testament; MS. 7268 4.4- 
, 4. Traduction en Vers du Psaume Latin ‘‘ Domine, ne iu 

urore.” 

5. Traduction des Psaumes; MS, 7295 5.5. 

6. Commentaires sur les Psaumes, trad. d'un Ancien Texte 
Latin; MS. 7295 3. 

7. Raisons de la Composition de Chacun des Psaumes; par 
Jehan de Blois; MS. 7295 5.5. 

8. Commentaire Perpétuel sur les Psaumes; MS. 7295 6.6. 

9. Exposition du Psaume Latin *‘ Miserere mei Deus.” 





According to Grasse, two Augustinian monks, Julien Ma- 
cho and Pierre Farget, translated a Latin Bible into the 
Romanic. A poetical version of the Bible, belonging to 
the 14th century, was left by Mace of Charité-sur- Loire, 
and in MS. 68182 an original copy of the Bible des Pau- 
vres is preserved. 

We give on the following page some specimens of 
different translations. The MSS. 7268??- and 68183 
are copies of one text, which differ only in non-essen- 
tials, while the MS, 6818? forms the basis of a separate 
version. In this supplementary article we have largely 
depended on Strtimpell’s Ersten Bibeliibersetzungen der 
Franzosen (Brunswick, 1872), who also gives the fol- 
lowing specimens; for the rest belonging to the French 
versions we refer to the art. in loco. 


* Dame Dex means ‘‘ Lord God.” Dame is from the Latin 
dominus, and Dex (deus) is the ancient form for Dieu. 
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JUXTAPOSITION OF TEXTS (ACCORDING TO A. PauLin Panis). 


MS. 7265 2.2. MS.6701. 


Bible nar aes Anglo-Norman Copy. 
(1170.) (1350.) 


Copy of the 13th Century. 
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MS. 6818 ?. MS. 6815 3. 
Raoul de Presales. Bible dee Pauvres. 
(1375.) Copy of the 14th Century. 


Genése, ch. iii. 


Mes liserpenz estoit li plus 
voisens de toutes les choses 
qui ont ame et que Dame Dex 
avoit fet. Evil dist ala feme: 
Por quoi vous a Dex com- 
mandé que vos ne mengiez 
pas de tous les fuz de para- 


Mes le serpent estoit plus 
quoint de tottes almeles 
choses de terre que Dieu fist. 
Le quel dist à la femme: Por 
qnel vous comaunda Dieu 
que vous ne mengeasses de 
cheicun fust de paradis. 


Rois, liv. 
leon à Nostre Seigneur de- 
Hély et la parole Nostre | vant Hely et la parole de N. 
Seignor estoit preciouse. — | S. estoit precieuse, ne mes- 
A ces jours n’estoit visioun | toit point en ce temps de vi- 


Et Samuel l'enfant minis- 


Samuel li enfes amenistroit | 
tra a Nostre Seignor devaunt 


à Dame-Deu devant Hely et ; 
la parole Dame - Deu estoit 
preciense En cel tens n’estoit 
pas vision aperte. 

aperte. 


Or est vray que le serpent 
estoit le plus decevant de 
toutes les bestes, leqnel s'a- 
dressa à la femme qui estoit 
de plus fraile sexe et. ly disit : 
Pour quoy vous a Dieu com- 
mand que vous ne mengiez 
de tous les fruits de Paradis. 


i, ch. iii. 
Samuel doncques admenis- 


Is wanting. 


Is wanting. 


sion manifeste. 


eee 


Psaume XIII (“Dixit insipiens in corde suo”). 


Cil qui estoit néant sages 
dist en son cuer Dex n’est 
pas.—I] sont corrompu et 
eont fet abhomiuable. Il 
n'est qui face bien de si à 
un seul. 


Ly nient sage dist en son 
quer: I) n’y ad Deu. Cilsont 
corruptz et faitz sont abho- 
minpables.—En lour est udies 
il n’y ad nul qui fait bien. Ii 
n’y ad nn) desques à un. 


| Le fol dit en son cuer Dieu 


Cil quiestoit noient sage 
: n'est pas. Tis sont corrom- 


dist en son cuer Dieux n'est 
us et sont fais abhomina-| pas. Ilz sont corrompuz et 
les en leurs estndes, il n'est | leur feit abhominable, il west 
qui fate bien jusques à ung | qui face bien de si à un seul. 
seul, 


Evangile Saint-Mathieu, ch. ix. 


Lors mouta Jhesus en la 
pacele. Ce est en la petite 
nef. Et passa lamer. Et vint 


Is wanting. 


Et cil avaunt passaunt vynt 


en ea cité. Ce erst en Naza- en lour citée. Et cil ly offri- Is wanting. Is wanting. 
reth.—Lors il aporterent il a| rent un paralyticz gisant en 
curer i paralitique gisant en | un lyt. 
son lit. 
Le Début du Premier Psaume. 
MS. 726S 2. 2. MS. 6818 3. MS. 6818 2. 
Bible des Pauvres. Bible des Pauvres. Raoul de Presles. 
C1170.) Copy of the 14th Century. (1375.) 


Copy of the 13th Century. 


Geai ma fiance en Nostre Seignor. 
Comment dites vos à m’ame trespasse 
en la montaigne comme moinel.—Por 
ce vez ci les pecheors qui ont tendu lor 
arc et ont appareillié lor saietes en lor 
coiore que il saietent cels qui ont cuer 
droiturier en lieu oscur. 


les pechenrs 


In conclusion, we will only mention, from the seven- 
ty-third annual report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (1877), that “ several new versions of the Script- 
ures in French have been urged on the committee, but 
they did not see their way to the adoption of any of 
them; they hope, however, that the present activity in 
Bible translating and revision may lead to the produc- 
tion of a version more accurate, and more acceptable to 
the French than any which they now possess.” 

2. Italian Versions.—See that art.in this Cyclopedia. 
We will only add an edition of the Hebrew Pentateuch 
with an Italian translation by S. D. Luzzatto, Jl Penta- 
teucho colle Haftarot volgarizzato (Trieste, 1858-60, 5 
vols.):— Job (with an Italian translation) (Livorno, 
1844); and Jl Profeta Isaia volgarizzato e commentato 
ad uso deg!’ Israeliti (Padova, 1855-67). 

3. Portuguese Versions (q. v.). 

4. Spanish Versions.—It is very difficult to decide at 
what time the first Spanish version was made. If we 
may believe tradition, the oldest version would belong 
to the 13th century, made at the request of Alphonso of 
Castile and John of Leon. But as there is no confirma- 
tion of this statement, we must depend on the different 
data which we find in the printed editions themselves; 
and it is a remarkable fact that the versions were made 
either by Jews or Protestants. 

(a) First in chronological order we mention Æl Nuevo 
Testamento de nuestro Redemptor y Saluador Jesu Christo, 
traduzido de Grigo en lengua Castellana por Francisco de 
Enzinas, dedicado a la Cesarea Magestad (En Anberes 
[i.e. Antwerp], Anno 1543, 8vo). Of this edition, which 
is also published by the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety, we have no notice except what we find in Simon’s 
Nouvelles Observations sur le Texte et les Versions du Nou- 


J'ai ma flance en Nostre S. Comant 
dites vous à m'ame trespasse en’ la 
montaigne moysnel.—Pour ce vées ci 

qni ont tendu leurs ars 
et ont apparcilliés leurs saietes pour 
courre qu’il saietent ceulx qui ont cuer 
droiturier en lieu obscur. 


7 


J’ay ma fiance en Nostre Seigneur. 
Comment dictez vous a mon ame tres- 
pase la montaigne comme nn moinel. 

ar vecy les pecheurs gui ont tendu 
leur arc et ont appareillié leurs saiectes 
et leur varnon tres forts ad ce qu'il 
gaietent en lieu oscur ceux qui ont cuer 
droiturier. 


veau Testament, ii, 151, where we are told that, in the ded- 
ication, different reasons are given for and against the 
usefulness of translations of the Bible. “I do not,” says 
the translator, “condemn those who are of another opin- 
ion, but I believe such versions, when made by judicious 
and conscientious men, to be useful.” He then speaks 
of the cause for this translation., Gamaliel, he says, pro- 
nounced that if Christianity be of God, men cannot over- 
throw it; but if it be of men, it will soon come to naught; 
and addressing the emperor Charles V, he says, “ The 
controversy about the translations of the Bible has al- 
ready lasted for about twenty years. All measures to 
prevent them are in vain; on the contrary, their num- 
ber has increased among the Christians, and Gamaliel’s 
judgment seems to be fulfilled.” 

The version of Enzinas is made from the Greek. Such 
words as “ gospel,” “scribe,” “ testament,” etc., are retain- 
ed. For the greater part he follows Erasmus’s transla- 
tion, e. g. John i, i: En el principio era la palabra, y la 
palabra estava con Dios, y Dios era la palabra. W here 
a word is ambiguous he puts the Greek in the margin; 
thus he puts the word Aóyoç three times to palubra, 
He has no annotations excepting such as explain meas- 
ures, coins, etc., thus: Matt. xviii, 24, Diez mille talentos 
(Note: “Cada talendo vale 600 ducados,” i. e. each tal- 
ent is worth 600 ducats); ibid. ver. 28, cient dineros 
(Note: “ Cada dinero vale casi 30 maravedis,” i. e. each 
denarius is worth 30 maravedis). Very seldem he has 
an addition, and yet his translation is iptelligible even 
to the unlearned. Sometimes, in spite of all care, he 
translates rather according to the sense than to the word 
of the text; e. g. Rom. i, 28, wapédwxev abrove 6 Sede, 
Vulg. tradidit illos Deus; the translation of rapidwxey 
is “ permitio caer,” 1. e, he suffered them to fall. 
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(b) Next in chronological order is Biblia en Lengua Es- 
pañola, traduzida palabra por palabra dela verdad lle- 
brayca, por muy excelentes Letrados. Vista y examinada 
por el officio de la Inquisicion. Con Privilegio del Ilus- 
trissimo Señor Duque de Ferrara (En Ferrara, 5313 [i. e. 
1553]). At the end we read, “ A gloria y loor de nuestro 
Sennor se acabo la presente Biblia en lengua Espannola 
traduzida de la verdadera origen Hebrayca por muy ex- 
cellentes letrados: con yndustria y diligentia de Abraham 
Usque, Portugues: Estampata en Ferrara á costa y de- 
spesa de Yom Tob Atias, hijo de Levi Atias Espannol: 
en 14, de Adar de 5313.” In some copies we read at the 
end, “Con yndustria y diligencia de Duarto Pinel, Por- 
tugues: estampata en Ferrara a costa v despesa de Ge- 
ronymo de Vargas, Espannol, en primero de Marzo de 
1533.” ‘These copies were made for the use of Chris- 
tians. ‘That the Spanish translation of the Pentateuch 
is the same as that printed six vears before in the so- 
called “Constantinople Polyglot-Pentateuch” has been 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt by Le Long, who also 
supposes that the Spanish translation, of which the Pen- 
tateuch only was printed at Constantinople, while the 
whole was published at Ferrara, had been in use before 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, and that 
the Jewish exiles brought it to Constantinople. The ti- 
tle is followed by (1) an index of Haphtarhas; (2) an in- 
dex of the order of books among Jews and Christians; (3) 
an index and short synopsis of the chapters of the Old 
Test.; (4) an index of the judges, prophets, and high- 
priests of the Jewish people, together with a short chro- 
nology from Adam to the 452d year after the destruction 
of the Temple according to the Seder Olam (a Jewish 
chronology); (5) a lectionary for each day, in order to 
read the Old Test. in one year. ‘The translation in the 
Ferrara edition is in two columns, and the editors or pub- 
lishers were so conscientious as to indicate passages con- 
cerning which they were doubtful as to the correct trans- 
lation by a star (*), Where the Hebrew reads Jehovah, 
an.A. with two dots is placed. The verses are not given 
in the text, but at the end of each book their number is 
given. ‘The order of the book is, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. Ho- 
sea to Malachi, Psalms (divided into five books), Prov- 
erbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Song of 
Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. The 
translation, which follows the Hebrew very closely, is in 
that ancient Spanish which was used at that time in 
the svnagogue. 

A reprint of this translation was published at Amster- 
dim in the year 1611, also in folio, then in 1630, with 
the only change that the stars of the first edition are 
omitted in many places. According to the Catalogue 
des Livres Imprimés de la Bibliotheque du Roi de France, 
i, 14, No. 201, this edition was edited by Manasseh 
ben-Israel, as can also be seen from some copies, where 
we read, A loor y gloria del Dio fue reformada por 
Menasseh ben-Israel (a. 15. de Sebath 1630). 

Another somewhat revised and altered edition is the 
Biblia en lengua Espannola. Traduzida palabra por 
palabra de la verdad Hebrayca, por muy excelentes Le- 
trados. Vista e examinada por el officio de la Inquisicion. 
Con Privilegio del Illustrissimo Sennor Duque de Fer- 
rara, y aora de nuevo corregida en casa di Joseph Athias, 
y por su orden impressa (En Amsterdam, Anno 5421 
{ 1661], large 8vo, 1325 pp.). This edition is indeed an 
improvement upon the former; many corrections are 
made, obsolete expressions are removed and more in- 
telligible ones introduced; besides, it is more convenient 
for use than the former editions in folio. The verses 
are numbered in the margin. 

(c) El Testamento Nuevo de Nuestro Senor Salvador 
Jesu Christo nueva e fielmento traduzido del Original 
Griego en Romance Castellano. En Venecia, en casa de 
Juan (Philadelpho. M.D.LVI. 8vo). The anonymous 
translator follows the original Greek; here and there 
words are added for the better understanding. 

(d) A Spanish Translation of the Prophets Isaiah and 
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Jeremiah (Thessalonica, 1569), by Joseph ben -Isaac 
ben-Joseph Jabetz. From the lengthy title (which we 
do not give in full) we see that the editor intended to 
translate the whole of the Old Test., and that he com- 
menced with the later prophets. But only /saiah and 
Jeremiuh were translated, as can be seen from Wolf 
(Bibl. Heb. iv, 137), who had a copy of this translation, 
which mostly follows that of Ferrara, 

(e) La Biblia, que es, los Sacros Libros del Viejo y Nue- 
vo Testamento, Trasladada en Espannol, S°N>X “25 
pdisd> pip La Palabra del Dios nostro permanece 
para siempre, Isa. xl. M.D.LXIX. On the last page we 
read “ Anno del Sennor M.D.LXIX. en Septembre,” large 
4to. No name of the translator and no place of publica- 
tion is given. It was probably published at Basle by 
Thomas Guarinus, which is not only evident from the 
signs of that printer found in the title-page, but also 
from a written postscript in the copy of this translation 
preserved in the library of the Basle University. From 
this notice we also see that Cassiodoro de Reyna, of Se- 
ville, was the translator of this Bible, and this is also cor- 
roborated by another copy of this translation found in the 
library at Frankfort-on-the-Main (Clement, Biblioth. 
Curieuse, ili, 453). The translation is preceded by 30 
pages containing the principles which guided the trans- 
lator—that, although he held the Vulgate in high esteem, 
yet he could not always follow it, but pernsed as many 
translations as he could find, especially that of Pagninus, 
which he followed for the most part. The Apocryphal 
books of the Old Test. are also translated: sometimes 
additions are inserted in the text and put in brackets 
for a better understanding, and short glosses are found 
in the margin. The New Test. of this translation was 
also republished by Hutter in his Polyglot (1599). An- 
other edition with some slight changes was published 
by Ricardo del Campo (1596, 8vo), and an entirely re- 
vised edition of Reyna’s translation is La Biblia: que 
es, los Sacros Libros del Viejo y Nuevo Testamento ; se- 
gunda edicion, revista y conferida con los Textos Hebreos 
y Griegos, y con diversas translaciones, per Cypriano de 
Valera. En Amsterdam, én casa de Lorenco Jacobi 
(1602, fol.). The title is followed by two prefaces, one 
of Valera, the other of Reyna. In the first preface the 
editor tells us that of Reyna’s edition 2600 copies were 
printed, and all were sold. This was the reason for a 
new revision and edition. Valera’s edition is also pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
New Test. of Valera’s translation was also published 
separately in the year 1625, with the title, El Nuevo Tes- 
tamento, que es los Escriptos Evangelicos y A postolicos, 
revisto y conferido con el Texto Griego por Cypriano de 
Valera: en Amsterdam (1625, 8vo). 

(f) Humas de Parasioth y Aftharoth, traduzido pa- 
labra por palabra de la verdad Hebraica en Espannhol 
(1627). This is Manasseh ben-Israel’s translation of the 
Pentateuch, of which a second enlarged and revised edi- 
tion was published in 1655. 

(g) DDS wp Las Alabangas de Santidad. Tra- 
ducion de los Psalmos de David. ... Por el Haham Yah- 
acob Yehuda, Leon Hebreo.... En Amsterdam (1671). 
This is Judah Leon's translation of the Psalms, with 
notes and introductions. 

(2) Franco Serrano’s translation of the Pentateuch, or 
Los cinco Libros de la sacra Ley, interpretados en Lengua 
Espannola. ... En Amsterdam, en casa de Mosseh ben- 
Dias (1695, 4to). The translator was Joseph Franco 
Serrano, teacher of Hebrew at the school of the Spanish 
Jews in Amsterdam. The translation is made with 
great diligence and care. 

(2) Acosta’s translation of the historical books, or 
Conjecturas sagradas sobre los Prophetas primores, co- 
legidos de los mas celebres expositores.... En Leyden, 
en casa de Thomas van Geel (Anno 1711, 4to). This 
translation contains Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 
To each verse a paraphrase is added in place of a com- 
mentary. 
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(k) Biblia en dos Coluñas Hebr. y Espan. Amster- 
jam, en casa y á costa de Joseph Jacob, y Abraham de 
Salmon Proops (Anno 1762, fol.). This is, according 
to Le Long, an “editio optima, splendida et sestimata.” 
It was not until the end of the 18th century that a Ro- 
man Catholic divine undertook to give his Spanish 
countrymen a new translation, together with the Latin 
and a commentary. The author of this Bible-work 
(which was published at Madrid, 1794, in 19 parts) was 
Phil. Scio de S. Miguel. The translation of Scio has 
also been adopted by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, which prints it since 1828. The latest transla- 
tion of the New Test. is that by the bishop of Astorga, 
Fel. de Torres Amat (Madrid, 1837). 

5. Besides these translations, we may also mention, 
under the head of Romanic versions, the New Test., the 
Pentateuch and Psalms in Catalan, published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for the provinces of 
Catalonia and Valencia. See Rosenmitller, Handbuch 
der biblischen Literatur, iv, 268 sq.; Le Long, Bibl. Sac. 
i, 180 sq.; Simon [Richard], Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. ii, 
ch, xix, p. 311; Wolf, Bibl. Heb. iv, 137; Baumgarten, 
Nachrichten von merkwiirdigen Biichern, ix, 204 sq.; the 
art. “ Romanische Bibeltibersetzungen” in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyklop. ; Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften des N. Test. 
(5th ed. Brunswick, 1874), p. 217,229 ; Biblioth. Bib. (ibid. 
1752), p. 161 sq. ; Index Bibliorum (Hale), p.41. (B. P.) 


Romanism is the system of Church government 
which makes the pope the one head and centre of 
Christendom, with those doctrines and practices which 
are erroneously maintained as subsidiary to that head- 
ship. Thus the dogmas of papal infallibility, of tem- 
poral sovereignty, of the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin, of the seven sacraments, the celibacy of 
the clergy, and the system of indulgences are peculiar 
to the Church of Rome, and are known as supports of 
the papal power. They are therefore considered as 
parts of Romanism. 

Again, Romanism may be used to describe the char- 
acter of Latin Christianity, as distinguished from Teu- 
tonic Christianity. The former has a stricter sacer- 
dotalism, more direction to the conscience, and in its 
subjects more implicit obedience, greater trustfulness, 
less of private judgment and of freedom, an inferior 
sense of personal responsibility, and (perhaps it must be 
added) a less keen sense of truth. There are also a more 
rigid ecclesiasticism, maintained by a celibate clergy 
subject to a foreign spiritual head; a fuller ritual; and a 
statelier ceremonial. This assumption of power, upon 
the one hand, and submission to it, on the other, ne- 
cessitate the keeping of ihe people in a state of igno- 
rance, and we therefore find Romanism to be the foe of 
intelligence, of free thought, free speech, and free action. 
It is a system craftily devised for the usurpation by the 
few of the rights of the many. See Bb. Sacra, i, 139 ; 
li, 451, 757; viii, 64; xix, 432; Blunt, Theol. Dict. ; 
Elliott, Delineation of Romanism; Wagenbach, Hist. of 
Doctrines ; Marriott, Testimony of the Catacombs ; Meth. 
Quar. Rer. Oct. 1854; April, 1855, 1856; Jan. 1877; 
Palmer, Errors of Romanism ; Whately, Essays on Ro- 
manism, See POPERY. 


Romann, ALBRECHT NATHANAEL, a convert from 
Judaism and missionary among the Jews, was born 
Noy. 3, 1819, at Kobylin, in the grand-duchy of Posen. 
He was educated in the school at Rawicz, afterwards at 
Lissa, and then at Breslau, where he also had the ad- 
vantage of attending the lectures at the university. In 
the latter place he fell in with the so-called Reform 
party, and became a most zealous pupil of the late cele- 
brated rabbi Dr. Geiger, who was then flourishing at 
Breslau. At the age of twenty-four he was appoint- 
ed teacher in a Jewish industrial school in that city. 
Having exchanged his strict rabbinical orthodoxy for 
the hollowness of Reform Judaism, he was in a state— 
unsatisfied, perplexed, and longing for something bet- 
ter and more substantial—from which he was relieved 
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through the acquaintance with Teichler and Caro, mis- 
sionaries of the Berlin Society, and especially with Mr. 
Cerf, of the Scotch Society. Although at first vehe- 
mently opposing them, he finally submitted to his con- 
viction, and on Nov. 28, 1847, he was baptized in the 
Reformed Church by the Rev. Consistorialrath Wach- 
ler, Mr. Cerf, Prof. Dr. Oehler, and the general superin- 
tendent Dr. Hahn being his sponsors. He now resolved 
to qualify himself as a Christian schoolmaster, and to ef- 
fect this the Rev. C. Richter kindly received him into his 
own house at Rankam; and after having passed his ex- 
amination at the seminary in Breslau, he obtained a 
situation as schoolmaster in Ziegenhals, near Neisse, in 
Silesia. In the year 1851 he was appointed assistant to 
the Rev. J.C. Hartmann, senior missionary of the Lon- 
don Society at Breslau. His time of probation being 
over, he was admitted to the society’s college at Lon- 
don for further instruction in divinity and the English 
language, and returned in 1854 as a missionary to Bres- 
lau. In 1868 he was removed to Berlin to take charge 
of the mission there by the side of Prof. Dr. Cassel. 
For three years he was allowed to carry on the work of 
his Master in that city, and died Aug. 15, 1871. See 
Jewish Intelligencer, 1871, p. 247 sq.; Dibre Emeth, oder 
Stimmen der Wahrheit, 1871, p. 161 sq. (B. P.) 


Romano, Giovanni Battista, a convert from 
Judaism, was a native of Alexandria, and flourished in 
the 16th century. His grandfather was the famous 
Elias Levita (q. v.), who instructed him while in Ger- 
many. He then went to Italy, and in Venice he tried 
to bring his brother back into the fold of the syna- 
gogue, in which he did not succeed; on the contrary, 
he became himself a convert to Christianity, and was 
baptized in 1551. For a long time he was professor of 
Hebrew and Arabic in Rome. In 1561, pope Pius IV 
sent him to the patriarch of the Copts, together with 
Roderich, a member of his order, He translated Giov. 
Bruno’s catechism, which was written against the Ori- 
ental heretics, into three Shemitic languages, and trans- 
lated into Arabic the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
for the sake of having them circulated in the East. 
He died at Rome, March 3, 1580. See Delitzsch, Kunst, 
Wissenschaft u. Judenthum, p. 291 sq.; Phil. Alegambe, 
De Scriptor. Soc. Jesu, p. 225 sq.; R. Simon, Bibl. Se- 
lecta, i, 148; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, ix, 356. (B.P) 


Romano, Jehudah Leone, Bex-Moskss, of Rome, 
was born about the year 1292. He was the teacher of 
king Robert of Naples, whom he instructed in the lan- 
guages of the Bible. He was very well acquainted 
with scholastic literature, and translated the philosoph- 
ical writings of Albertus Magnus, ‘Thomas Aquinas, and 
others for his coreligionists. He also wrote Klucidations 
on passages of the Bible from a philosophical stand- 
point, excerpts of which have been published in Im- 
manuel of Rome’s Commentary on Proverbs ( Naples, 
1486). The date of Romano’s death is not known. Most 
of his writings are still in MS. in Rome, Florence, Paris; 
Munich, Oxford, and London. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iit, 
165 sq.; Delitzsch, Kunst, Wissenschaft u. Judenthum, 
p. 257; De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori Ebrei, 
p.277 (Germ. transl.) ; Grätz,Gesch. d, Juden (Leips. 1873), 
vii, 298 sq.; more especially Zunz, Jehuda b.-Moses Ro- 
mano, reprinted in Geigers Wissenschaftl. Zeitschr. für 
jüd. Theologie (Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1836), ii, 821- 
330; and Steinschneider, Giuda Romano, Notizia es- 
tratta del giorn. Romano J} Buonarotti, Gennaio, 1870 
(Roma, 1870), mentioned in Kayserling’s Bibliothek jü- 
discher Kanzelredner, ii, Beilage, p. 14 sq. (B. P.) 

Romans, EPISTLE To THE. This is naturally 
placed tirst among the epistles in the New Test.. both 
on account of its comparative length and its impor- 
tance. It claims our interest more than the other di- 
dactic epistles of Paul, because it is more systematic, 
and because it explains especially that truth which 
subsequently became the principle of the Reformation, 
viz. righteousness through faith. It has, however, been 
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greatly misunderstood in modern times, as it seems to 
have been very early (2 Pet. iii, 15, 16). 

I, Authorship.—Internal evidence is so strongly in 
favor of the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans 
that it has never been seriously questioned. Even the 
sweeping criticism of Baur did not go beyond condemn- 
ing the last two chapters as spurious, But while the 
epistle bears in itself the strongest proofs of its Pauline 
authorship, the external testimony in its favor is not 
inconsiderable. The reference to Rom. ii, 4 in 2 Pet. 
iii, 15 is indeed more than doubtful. In the Epistle of 
James, again (ii, 14), there is an allusion to perversions 
of Paul’s language and doctrine which has several 
points of contact with the Epistle to the Romans; but 
this may perhaps be explained by the oral rather than 
the written teaching of the apostle, as the dates seem 
to require. It is not the practice of the apostolic fa- 
thers to cite the New-Test. writers by name, but marked 
passages from the Romans are found imbedded in the 
epistles of Clement and Polycarp (Rom. i, 29-32 in Clem. 
Cor. xxxv, and Rom. xiv, 10, 12, in Polyc. Phil. vi). 
It seems also to have been directly cited by the elder 
quoted in Irenæus (iv, 27, 2, “ideo Paulum dixisse ;” 
comp. Rom. xi, 21,17), and is alluded to by the writer of 
the Epistle to Diognetus (c.ix; comp. Rom. iii, 21 fol. ; 
v, 20), and by Justin Martyr (Dial. c. 23; comp. Rom. 
iv, 10, 11, and in other passages). The title of Melito’s 
treatise On the Hearing of Faith seems to be an allu- 
sion to this epistle (see, however, Gal. iii, 2,3). It has 
a place, moreover, in the Muratorian Canon and in the 
Syriac and Old-Latin versions. Nor have we the 
testimony of orthodox writers alone. ‘The epistle was 
commonly quoted as an authority by the heretics of 
the subapostolic age: by the Ophites (Hippol. A dv. Hær. 
p. 99; comp. Rom. i, 20-26), by Basilides (end. p. 238; 
comp. Rom. viii, 19, 22, and v, 13, 14), by Valentinus 
(ibid. p. 195; comp. Rom. viii, 11), by the Valentinians 
Heracleon and Ptolemæus ( Westcott, On the Canon, 
p. 335, 340), and perhaps also by Tatian (Orat. c. iv; 
comp. Rom. i, 20), besides being included in Marcion’s 
Canon. In the latter part of the 2d century the evi- 
dence in its favor is still fuller. It is obviously alluded 
to in the letter of the churches of Vienne and Lyons 
(Euseb. //. E. v, 1; comp. Rom. viii, 18), and by Athe- 
nagoras (p. 13; comp. Rom. xii, 1; p.37; comp. Rom. i, 
24) and Theophilus of Antioch (Ad Autol. p. 79; comp. 
Rom. ii, 6 fol.; p. 126; comp. Rom. xiii, 7, 8); and is 
quoted frequently and by name by Irenæus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alexandria (see Kirchhofer, Quellen, 
p. 198, and especially Westcott, On the Canon, passim). 

II. Jntegrity.— This has not been so unanimously 
admitted as the genuineness. With the exception of 
Marcion’s authorities, indeed, who probably tampered 
with the manuscripts of the epistles as he did with 
those of the gospels, and who considered the last two 
chapters of this epistle spurious, all the manuscripts 
and versions contain the epistle as we have it: it is in 
modern times that doubts have been thrown upon the 
authenticity of the concluding portion. By Heumann 
the epistle was considered to have originally ended with 
ch. xi; ch, xti-xv being a distinct production, though 
likewise addressed to the Romans, and ch. xvi a sort 
of postscript to the two. Semler (1762) confined his 
doubts to ch. xv and xvi, the former of which he re- 
garded as a private encyclical for the use of the breth- 
ren whom the bearers of the larger epistle should meet 
on their way to Rome, the latter as a catalogue of per- 
sons to be saluted on the same journey. Schulz (1829) 
supposed that ch. xvi was addressed to the Ephesians 
from Rome, and Schott that it is made up of fragments 
from a short epistle written by Paul when at Corinth 
to an Asiatic Church. Baur has more recently (1836) 
followed on the same side; but, as usual, on merely in- 
ternal grounds, and in favor of his peculiar theory of 
the relation of the parties of Paul and Peter in the 
apostolic age. ‘These various hypotheses have long 
passed into oblivion; and by all recent critics of note 
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the last two chapters have been restored to their place 
as an integral part of the epistle. 

With greater semblance of reason has the genuine- 
ness of the doxology at the end of the epistle been 
questioned. Schmidt and Reiche consider it not to be 
genuine. In this doxology the anacolouthical and un- 
connected‘style causes some surprise, and the whole has 
been deemed to be out of its place (vers. 26 and 27). 
The arguments against its genuineness on the ground 
of style, advanced by Reiche, are met and refuted by 
Fritzsche. (Rom. vol. i, p. xxxv). Such defects of style 
may easily be explained from the circumstance that the 
apostle hastened to the conclusion, but would be quite 
inexplicable in additions of a copyist who had time for 
calm consideration. The same words occur in different 
passages of the epistle, and it must be granted that 
such a fluctuation sometimes indicates an interpolation. 
In the Codex I, in most of the Codices Minusculi, as well 
as in Chrysostom, the words occur at the conclusion of 
ch. xiv. In the codices B, C, D, E, and in the Syrian 
translation, this doxology occurs at the conclusion of 
ch. xvi. In Codex A it occurs in both places; while in 
Codex D** the words are wanting entirely, and they 
seem not to fit into either of the two places. If the 
doxology be put at the conclusion of ch. xiv, Paul 
seems to promise to those Christians weak in faith, of 
whom he had spoken, a confirmation of their belief. 
But it seems unfit in this connection to call the Gos- 
pel an eternal mystery, and the doxology seems here 
to interrupt the connection between ch. xiv and xv; 
and at the conclusion of ch. xvi it seems to be super- 
fluous, since the blessing had been pronounced already 
in ver. 24. We, however, say that this latter circum- 
stance need not have prevented the apostle from allow- 
ing his animated feelings to burst forth in a doxology, 
especially at the conclusion of an epistle which treated 
amply on the mystery of redemption. We find an 
analogous instance in Eph. xxiii, 27, where a doxology 
occurs after the mystery of salvation had been mention- 
ed. We are therefore of opinion that the doxology is 
rightly placed at the conclusion of ch. xvi, and that it 
was in some codices erroneously transposed to the con- 
clusion of ch. xiv, because the copyist considered the 
blessing in xvi, 24 to be the real conclusion of the epis- 
tle. In confirmation of this remark, we observe that 
the same codices in which the doxology occurs in ch. 
Xvi either omit the blessing altogether or place it after 
the doxology. (See § iv, 7 below.) 

III. Time and Place of Writing.—The date of this 
epistle is fixed with more absolute certainty and with- 
in narrower limits than that of any other of Paul’s epis- 
tles. The following considerations determine the time 
of writing. First. Certain names in the salutations 
point to Corinth as the place from which the letter was 
sent. (1.) Phoebe, a deaconess of Cenchree, one of the, 
port towns of Corinth, is commended to the Romans 
(xvi, 1,2). (2.) Gaius, in whose house Paul was lodged 
at the time (ver. 23), is probably the person mentioned 
as one of the chief members of the Corinthian Church 
in 1 Cor. i, 14, though the name was very common. 
(3.) Erastus, here designated “ the treasurer of the city” 
(otxovdpog, ver. 23, A. V. “ chamberlain”), is elsewhere 
mentioned in connection with Corinth (2 Tim. iv, 20; 
see also Acts xix, 22). Secondly. Having thus deter- 
mined the place of writing to be Corinth, we have no 
hesitation in fixing upon the visit recorded in Acts xx, 
3, during the winter and spring following the apostle’s 
long residence at Ephesus, as the occasion on which the 
epistle was written. For Paul, when he wrote the let- 
ter, was on the point of carrying the contributions of 
Macedonia and Achaia to Jerusalem (xv, 25-27), and a 
comparison with Acts xx, 22; xxiv, 17; and also 1 Cor. 
xvi, 4; 2 Cor. viii, 1,2; ix, 1 sq., shows that he was so 
engaged at this period of his life. (See Paley, Hore 
Pauline, ch, ii, § 1.) Moreover, in this epistle he de- 
clares his intention of visiting the Romans after he has 
been at Jerusalem (xv, 23-25), and that such was his 
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design at this particular time appears ftom a casual no- 
tice in Acts xix, 21. 

The epistle, then, was written from Corinth during 
Paul's third missionary journey, on the occasion of the 
second of the two visits recorded in the Acts. On this 
occasion he remained three months in Greece (Acts xx, 
3). When he left, the sea was already navigable, for 
he was on the point of sailing for Jerusalem when he 
was obliged to change his plans. On the other hand, 
it cannot have been late in the spring, because, after 
passing through Macedonia and visiting several places 
on the coast of Asia Minor, he still hoped to reach Je- 
rusalem by Pentecost (xx, 16). It was therefore in 
the winter or early spring of the year that the Epistle 
to the Romans was written. According to the most 
probable system of chronology, this would be the win- 
ter of A.D. 54-55. 

The Epistle to the Romans is thus placed in chrono- 
logical connection with the epistles to the Galatians 
and Corinthians, which appear to have been written 
within the twelve months preceding. The First Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians was written before Paul left Eph- 
esus, the Second from Macedonia when he was on his 
way to Corinth, and the Epistle to the Galatians most 
probably either in Macedonia or after his arrival at 
Corinth, i. e. after the epistles to the Corinthians, though 
the date of the Galatian epistle is not absolutely cer- 
tain. See GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE. We shall 
have to notice the relations existing between these con- 
temporaneous epistles hereafter. At present it will be 
sufficient to say that they present a remarkable resem- 
blance to each other in stvle and matter—a much great- 
er resemblance than can be traced to any other of Paul’s 
epistles. They are at once the most intense and most 
varied in feeling and expression—if we may so say, the 
most Pauline of all Paul’s epistles. When Baur ex- 
cepts these four epistles alone from his sweeping con- 
demnation of the genuineness of all the letters bearing 
Paul’s name (Paulus, der A postel), this is a mere cari- 
cature of sober criticism; but underlying this errone- 
ous exaggeration is the fact that the epistles of this pe- 
riod—Paul’s third missionary journey—have a charac- 
ter and an intensity peculiarly their own, correspond- 
ing to the circumstances of the, apostle’s outward and 
inward life at the time when they were written. For 
the special characteristics of this group of epistles, see 
a paper on the Epistle to the Galatians in the Journal 
of Class. and Sacr. Phil. iii, 289. 

IV. Occasion and Object of Writing.—These evident- 
ly grew out of the position and character of the persons 
addressed, and therefore involve a consideration of the 
Church at Rome and of the apostle’s purposes with re- 
lation to it. 

1. The opinions concerning the general design of this 
letter differ according to the various suppositions of 
those who think that the object of the letter was sup- 
plied by the occasion, or the supposition that the apos- 
tle selected his subject only after an opportunity for 
writing was offered. In earlier times the latter opin- 
ion prevailed, as, for instance, in the writings of Thom- 

as Aquinas, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin. In more re- 
cent times the other opinion has generally been advo- 
cated, as, for instance, by Hug, Eichhorn, and Flatt. 
Many writers suppose that the debates mentioned in 
ch. xiv and xv called forth this epistle. Hug, there- 
fore, is of opinion that the object of the whole epistle 
was to set forth the following proposition: Jews and 
Gentiles hare equal claim to the kingdom of God. Ac- 
cording to Eichhorn, the Roman Jews, being exasper- 
ated against the disciples of Paul, endeavored to demon- 
strate that Judaism was sufficient for the salvation of 
mankind; consequently Eichhorn supposes that the po- 
lemics of Paul were not directed against Judaizing con- 
verts to Christianity, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
but rather against Judaism itself. This opinion is also 
maintained by De Wette (Einleitung ins Neue Testa- 
ment, 4th ed. § 138). According to Credner (Einleitung, 
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§ 141), the intention of the apostle was to render the 
Roman congregation favorably disposed before his ar- 
rival in the chief metropolis, and he therefore endeav- 
ored to show that the evil reports spread concerning 
himself by zealously Judaizing Christians were errone- 
ous. This opinion is nearly related to that of Baur, 
who supposes that the real object of this letter is men- 
tioned only in ch.ix-xi. According to Baur, the Judaiz- 
ing zealots were displeased that by the instrumentality 
of Paul such numbers of Gentiles entered the kingdom 
of God that the Jews ceased to appear as the Messianie 
people. Baur supposes that these Judaizers are more 
especially refuted in ch. ix-xi, after it has been shown 
in the first eight chapters that it was in general incor- 
rect to consider one people better than another, and that 
all had equal claims to be justified by faith. Against 
the opinion that the apostle, in writing the Epistle to 
the Romans, had this particular polemical aim, it has 
been justly observed by Rückert (in the 2d ed. of his 
Commentar), Olshausen, and De Wette that the apos- 
tle himself states that his epistle had a general scope. 
Paul says in the introduction that he had long enter- 
tained the wish of visiting the metropolis, in order to 
contirm the faith of the Church, and to be himself com- 
forted by that faith (i, 12). He adds (ver. 16) that he 
was prevented from preaching in the chief city by ex- 
ternal obstacles only. He says that he had written to 
the Roman Christians in fulfilment of his vocation as 
apostle to the Gentiles. The journey of Phebe te 
Rome seems to have been the external occasion of the 
epistle. Paul made use of this opportunity by sending 
the sum and substance of the Christian doctrine in writ- 
ing, having been prevented from preaching in Rome. 
Paul had many friends in Rome who communicated with 
him; consequently he was the more induced to address 
the Romans, although he manifested some hesitation in 
doing so (xv, 15). These circumstances exercised some 
influence as well on the form as on the contents of the 
letter; so that, for instance, its contents differ consider- 
ably from the Epistle to the Ephesians, although this 
also has a general scope. 

2. The immediate circumstances under which the epis- 
tle was written were these. Paul had long purposed 
visiting Rome, and still retained this purpose, wishing 
also to extend his journey to Spain (i, 9-13; xv, 22-29). 
For the time, however, he was prevented from carrying 
out his design, as he was bound for Jerusalem with the 
alms of the Gentile Christians, and meanwhile he ad- 
dressed this letter to the Romans, to supply the lack of 
his personal teaching. Phcebe, a deaconess of the neigh- 
boring Church of Cenchres, was on the point of starting 
for Rome (xvi, 1-2), and probably conveyed the letter. 
The body of the epistle was written at the apostle’s dic- 
tation by Tertius (ver. 22); but perhaps we may infer 
from the abruptness of the final doxology that it was 
added by the apostle himself, more especially as we 
gather from other epistles that it was his practice to 
conclude with a few striking words in his own hand- 
writing, to vouch for the authorship of the letter, and 
frequently also to impress some important truth more 
strongly on his readers. 

3. The Origin of the Roman Church is involved in 
obscurity (see Mangold, Die Anfänge der römischen Ge- 
meinde | Marb. 1866]). If it had been founded by Pe- 
ter, according to a later tradition, the absence of any 
allusion to him both in this epistle and in the letters 
written by Paul from Rome would admit of no expla- 
nation. It is equally clear that no other apostle was 
the founder. In this very epistle, and in close connec- 
tion with the mention of his proposed visit to Rome, 
the apostle declares that it was his rule not to build on 
another man’s foundation (xv, 20), and we cannot. sup- 
pose that he violated it in this instance. Again, he 
speaks of the Romans as especially falling to his share 
as the apostle of the Gentiles (i, 13), with an evident 
reference to the partition of the field of labor between 
himself and Peter, mentioned in Gal. ii, 7-9. More- 
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over, when he declares his wish to impart some spiritual 
gift (ydptopa) to them, “that they might be estab- 
lished” (i, 11), this implies that they had not yet been 
visited by an apostle, and that Paul contemplated sup- 
plying the defect, as was done by Peter and John in 
the analogous case of the churches founded by Philip 
in Samaria (Acts viii, 14-17). See Perer (the Apostle). 

The statement in the Clementines (//om. i, § 6) that 
the first tidings of the Gospel reached Rome during the 
lifetime of our Lord is evidently a fiction for the pur- 
poses of the romance. On the other hand, it is clear 
that the foundation of this Church dates very far back. 
Paul in this epistle salutes certain believers resident in 
Rome—Andronicus and Junia (or Junianus ?)—adding 
that they were distinguished among the apostles, and 
that they were converted to Christ before himself (xvi, 
7), for such seems to be the meaning of the passage, 
rendered somewhat ambiguous by the position of the 
relative pronouns, It may be that some of those Ro- 
mans, “both Jews and proselytes,” present on the day 
of Pentecost (ot éxtOnuovyreg ‘Pwpatot, lovdaivi re 
xai mpoondurot, Acts ii, 10), carried back the earliest 
tidings of the new doctrine, or the Gospel may have 
first reached the imperial city through those who were 
scattered abroad to escape the persecution which fol- 
lowed on the death of Stephen (Acts viii, 4; xi,19). At 
all events, a close and constant communication was 
kept up between the Jewish residents in Rome and their 
fellow-countrymen in Palestine by the exigencies of 
commerce, in which they became more and more en- 
grossed as their national hopes declined, and by the 
custom of repairing regularly to their sacred festivals 
at Jerusalem. Again, the imperial edicts alternately 
banishing and recalling the Jews (comp. e. g. in the 
case of Claudius, Josephus, Aut. xix, 5, 3, with Sueto- 
nius, Cluud. 25) must have kept up a constant ebb and 
flow of migration between Rome and the East, and the 
case of Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii, 2; see Paley, 
Hor. Paul. c. ii, § 2) probably represents a numerous 
class through whose means the opinions and doctrines 
promulgated in Palestine might reach the metropolis. 
-At first we may suppose that the Gospel was preached 
there in a confused and imperfect form, scarcely more 
than a phase of Judaism, as in the case of Apollos at 
Corinth (Acts xviii, 25), or the disciples at Ephesus 
(Acts xix, 1-3), As time advanced and better-instructed 
‘teachers arrived, the clouds would gradually clear away, 
till at length the appearance of the great apostle him- 
self at Rome dispersed the mists of Judaism which still 
hung about the Roman Church. Long after Christian- 
ity had taken up a position of direct antagonism to Ju- 
daism in Rome, heathen statesmen and writers still 
persisted in confounding the one with the other (see 
‘Merivale, Hist. of Rome, vi, 278, etc.). 

4, A question next arises as to the composition of the 
Roman Church at the time when Paul wrote. Did the 
apostle address a Jewish or a Geutile community, or, if 
the two elements were combined, was one or other pre- 
dominant so as to give a character to the whole Church ? 
Either extreme has been vigorously maintained, Baur, 
for instance, asserting that Paul was writing to Jewish 
Christians, Olshausen arguing that the Roman Church 
consisted almost solely of Gentiles, We are naturally 
led to seek the truth in some intermediate position. 
Jowett finds a solution of the difficulty in the supposi- 
tion that the members of the Roman Church, though 
Gentiles, had passed through a phase of Jewish prose- 
Ivtism. This will explain some of the phenomena of 
the epistle, but not all. It is more probable that Paul 
addressed a mixed Church of Jews and Gentiles, the 
latter perhaps being the more numerous. 

There are certainly passages which imply the pres- 
euce of a large number of Jewish converts to Christian- 
ity. The use of the second person in addressing the 
Jews (ch. ii and iii) is clearly not assumed merely for 
argumentative purposes, but applies to a portion at least 
of those into whose hands the letter would fall. The 
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constant appeals to the authority of “the law” may in 
many cases be accounted fur by the Jewish education 
of the Gentile believers (so Jowett, ii, 22), but some- 
times they seem too direct and positive to admit of this 
explanation (Rom. iii, 19; vii, 1). In ch. vii Paul ap- 
pears to be addressing Jews, as those who, like himself, 
had once been under the dominion of the law, but had 
been delivered from it in Christ (see especially verses 
4 and 6). And when in xi, 13 he says, “I am speaking 
to vou— the Gentiles,” this very limiting expression 
“the Gentiles” implies that the letter was addressed to 
not a few to whom the term would not apply. 

Again, if we analyze the list of names in ch. xvi, and 
assume that this list approximately represents the pro- 
portion of Jew and Gentile in the Roman Church (an 
assumption at least not improbable), we arrive at the 
same result. It is true that Mary, or rather Mariam 
(xvi, 6), is the only strictly Jewish name. But this 
fact is not worth the stress apparently laid on it by Mr. 
Jowett (ii, 27); for Aquila and Priscilla (ver. 3) were 
Jews (Acts xviii, 2, 26), and the Church which met in 
their house was probably of the same nation. Androni- 
cus and Junia (or Junias? ver. 7) are called Paul’s kins- 
men. The same term is applied to Herodion (ver. 11). 
These persons, then, must have been Jews, whether 
“kinsmen” is taken in the wider or the more restricted 
sense. The name Apelles (ver. 10), though a heathen 
name also, was most commonly borne by Jews, as ap- 
pears from Horace (Sat. I, v, 100). If the Aristobulus 
of ver. 10 was one of the princes of the Herodian house, 
as seems probable, we have also in “the household of 
Aristobulus” several Jewish converts, Altogether it 
appears that a very large fraction of the Christian be- 
lievers mentioned in these salutations were Jews, even 
supposing that the others, bearing Greek and Latin 
names, of whom we know nothing, were heathens. 

Nor does the existence of a large Jewish element in 
the Roman Church present any difficulty. The captives 
catried to Rome by Pompey formed the nucleus of the 
Jewish population in the metropolis. See Rome. Since 
that time they had largely increased. During the reign 
of Augustus we hear of above 8000 resident Jews at- 
taching themselves to a Jewish embassy which appealed 
to this emperor (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 11,1). The same 
emperor gave them a quarter bevond the Tiber, and al- 
lowed them the free exercise of their religion (Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, p. 568 M.). About the time when Paul 
wrote, Seneca, speaking of the influence of Judaism, 
echoes the famous expression of Horace (Ep. ii, 1, 156) 
respecting the Greeks —“ Victi victoribus leges dede- 
runt” (Seneca, in Augustine, De Civ. Det, vi, 11). The 
bitter satire of Juvenal and indignant complaints of 
Tacitus of the spread of the infection through Roman 
society are well-known (Tacitus, Ann. xv, 44; Juvenal, 
Sat, xiv, 96). These converts to Judaism were mostly 
women. Such proselytes formed at that period the 
point of coalescence for the conversion of the Gentiles. 

Among the converts from Judaism to Christianity 
there existed in the days of Paul two parties. The 
congregated apostles had decreed, according to Acts xv, 
that the converts from paganism were not bound to 
keep the ritual laws of Moses, ‘There were, however, 
many converts from Judaism who were disinclined to 
renounce the authority of the Mosaic law, and appealed 
erroneously to the authority of James (Gal. ii, 9; comp. 
Acts xxi, 25); they claimed also the authority of Peter 
in their favor. Such converts trom Judaism, mentioned 
in the other epistles, who continued to observe the ritual 
laws of Moses were not prevalent in Rome: Baur, how- 
ever, supposes that this Ebionitic tendency prevailed at 
that time in all Christian congregations, Rome not ex- 
cepted. He thinks that the converts from Judaism 
were then so numerous that all were compelled to sub- 
mit to the Judaizing opinions of the majority (comp. 
Baur, Abhandlung über Zweck und Veranlassung des 
Römerbriefs, in the Tübinger Zeitschrift, 1836). How- 
ever, Neander has also shown that the Judaizing ten- 
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dency did not prevail in the Roman Church (comp. 
Neander, P#lunzung der christlichen Kirche [3d ed.], p. 
$88). This opinion is confirmed by the circumstance 
that, according to ch. xvi, Paul had many friends at 
Rome. Baur removes this objection only by declaring 
ch. xvi to be spurious, He appeals to ch. xiv in order 
to prove that there were Ebionitic Christians at Rome: 
it appears, however, that the persons mentioned in ch. 
xiv were by no means strictly Judaizing zealots, wish- 
ing to overrule the Church, but, on the contrary, some 
scrupulous converts from Judaism, upon whom the oth- 
ers looked down contemptuously. There were, indeed, 
some disagreements between the Christians in Rome. 
This is evident from xv, 6-9, and xi, 17,18: these de- 
bates, however, were not of so obstinate a kind as among 
the Galatians ; otherwise the apostle could scarcely have 
praised the congregation at Rome as he does in ch. i, 8, 
12, and xv, 14. From ch. xvi, 17-20 we infer that the 
Judaizers had endeavored to find admittance, but with 
little success. 

On the other hand, situated in the metropolis of the 
great empire of heathendom, the Roman Church must 
necessarily have been in great measure a Gentile Church ; 
and the language of the epistle bears out this supposi- 
tion. It is professedly as the apostle of the Gentiles 
that Paul writes to the Romans (i, 5). He hopes to 
have some fruit among them, as he had among the 
other Gentiles (ver. 13). Later on in the epistle he 
speaks of the Jews in the third person, as if addressing 
Gentiles: “ I could wish that myself were accursed for 
my brethren, my kinsmen after the flesh, who are Isra- 
elites,” etc. (ix, 3,4). Again: “my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for them is that they might be saved” (x, 1; 
the right reading is ùrèp adrwy, not ùrèp Tov lopa), 
as in the Received Text). Comp. also xi, 23, 25, and 
especially xi, 30: “For as ye in times past did not be- 
lieve God, . . . su did these also (i. e. the Jews) now 
not believe,” etc. In all these passages Paul clearly 
addresses himself to Gentile readers. 

These Gentile converts, however, were not, for the 
most part, native Romans. Strange as the paradox 
appears, nothing is more certain than that the Church 
of Rome was at this time a Greek, and not a Latin, 
Church. It is clearly established that the early Latin 
versions of the New Test. were made not for the use of 
Rome, but for the provinces, especially Africa (West- 
cott, Canon, p. 269), All the literature of the early 
Roman Church was written in the Greek tongue. The 
names of the bishops of Rome during the first two cen- 
turies are, with but few exceptions, Greek (see Milman, 
Latin Christianity, i, 27). In accordance with these 
facts, we find that a very large proportion of the names 
in the salutations of this epistle are Greek names; while 
of the exceptions. Priscilla, Aquila, and Junia (or Ju- 
nias), were certainly Jews; and the same is true of Ru- 
fus, if, as is not improbable, he is the same mentioned in 
Mark xv, 21. Julia was probably a dependent of the 
imperial household, and derived her name accordingly. 
The only Roman names remaining are Amplias (i. e. 
Ampliatus) and Urbanus, of whom nothing is known, 
but their names are of late growth, and certainly do not 
point to an old Roman stock. It was therefore from 
the Greek population of Rome, pure or mixed, that the 
Gentile portion of the Church was almost entirely drawn. 
The Greeks formed a very considerable fraction of the 
whole people of Rome. ‘They were the most busy and 
adventurous, and also the most intelligent of the middle 
and lower classes of society. The influence which they 
were acquiring by their numbers and versatility is a 
eonstant theme of reproach in the Roman philosopher 
and satirist (Juvenal, iii, 60-80; vi, 184; Tacitus, De 
Orat. 29). They complain that the national character 
is undermined, that the whole city has become Greek. 
Speaking the language of international intercourse, and 
brought by their restless habits into contact with foreign 
religions, the Greeks had larger opportunities than oth- 
ets of acquainting themselves with the truths of the 
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Gospel; while, at the same time, holding more loosely 
to traditional beliefs, and with minds naturally more 
inquiring, they would be more ready to welcome these 
truths when they came in their way. At all events, 
for whatever reason, the Gentile converts at Rome were 
Greeks, not Romans; and it was an unfortunate con- 
jecture on the part of the transcriber of the Syriac Pe- 
shito that this letter was written “in the Latin tongue” 
(™"N25%). Every line in the epistle bespeaks an orig- 
inal. 

When we inquire into the probable rank and station 
of the Roman believers, an analysis of the names in the 
list of salutations again gives an approximate answer. 
These names belong for the most part to the middle and 
lower grades of society. Many of them are found in 
the columbaria of the freedmen and slaves of the early 
Roman emperors (see Journal of Class. and Sacr. Phil. 
iv, 57). It would be too much to assume that they 
were the same persons; but, at all events, the identity 
of names points to the same social rank. Among the 
less wealthy merchants and tradesmen, among the petty 
officers of the army, among the slaves and freedmen of 
the imperial palace, whether Jews or Greeks, the Gos- 
pel would first find a firm footing. To this last class 
allusion is made in Phil. iv, 22, “they that are of Cæ- 
sar’s household.” From these it would gradually work 
upwards and downwards; but. we may be sure that in 
respect of rank the Church of Rome was no exception 
to the general rule, that “not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble,” were called (1 Cor. i, 26). 

It seems probable, from what has been said above, 
that the Roman Church at this time was composed of- 
Jews and Gentiles in nearly equal portions, ‘This fact 
finds expression in the account, whether true or false, 
which represents Peter and Paul as presiding at the 
same time over the Church at Rome (Dionys. Cor. ap. 
Euseb. H. E. ii, 25; Irenæus, iii, 3). Possibly, also, the 
discrepancies in the lists of the early bishops of Rome 
may find a solution (Pearson, Minor Theol. Works, 
ii, 449; Bunsen, Hippolytus, i, 44) in the joint episco- 
pate of Linus and Cletus—the one ruling over the Jew- 
ish, the other over the Gentile, congregation of the me- 
tropolis. If this conjecture be accepted, it is an impor- 
tant testimony to the view here maintained, though we 
cannot suppose that in Paul’s time the two elements of 
the Roman Church had distinct organizations. 

5. The heterogeneous composition of this Church ex- 
plains the general character of the Epistle to the Romans. 
In an assemblage so various, we should expect to find 
not the exclusive predominance of a single form of er- 
ror, but the coincidence of different and opposing forms, 
The Gospel had here to contend not, specially with Ju- 
daism, nor specially with heathenism, but with both to- 
gether. It was therefore the business of the Christian 
teacher to reconcile the opposing difficulties and to hold 
out a meeting-point in the Gospel. This is exactly 
what Paul does in the Epistle to the Romans, and what, 
from the circumstances of the case, he was well enabled 
to do. He was addressing a large and varied commu- 
nity which had not been founded by himself, and with 
which he had had no direct intercourse. Again, it does 
not appear that the letter was specially written to an- 
swer any doubts, or settle any controversies, then rife in 
the Roman Church. There were therefore no disturb- 
ing influences, such as arise out of personal relations, or 
peculiar circumstances, to derange a general and sys- 
tematic exposition of the nature and working of the 
Gospel. At the same time, the vast importance of the 
metropolitan Church, which could not have been over- 
looked even by an uninspired teacher, naturally pointed 
it out to the apostle as the fittest body to whom to ad- 
dress such an exposition. Thus the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans is more of a treatise than of a letter, If we re- 
move the personal allusions in the opening verses, and 
the salutations at the close, it seems not more partic- 
ularly addressed to the Church of Rome than to any 
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other Church of Christendom. In this respect it differs 
widely from the Epistles to the Corinthians and Gala- 
tians, with which, as being written about the same time, 
it may most fairly be compared, and which are full of 
personal and direct allusions. In one instance alone we 
seem to trace a special reference to the Church of the 
metropolis. The injunction of obedience to temporal 
rulers (xiii, 1) would most fitly be addressed to a con- 
gregation brought face to face with the imperial govern- 
ment, and the more so as Rome had recently been the 
scene of frequent disturbances, on the part of either Jews 
or Christians, arising out of a feverish and restless antici- 
pation of the Messiah’s coming (Sueton. Claud. 25). Oth- 
er apparent exceptions admit of a different explanation. 

6. This explanation is, in fact, to be sought in its re- 
lation to the contemporaneous epistles. The letter to the 
Romans closes the group of epistles written during the 
second missionary journey. This group contains, be- 
sides, as already mentioned, the letters to the Corin- 
thians and Galatians, written probably within the few 
months preceding. At Corinth, the capital of Achaia 
and the stronghold of heathendom, the Gospel would 
encounter its severest struggle with (Gentile vices and 
prejudices. In Galatia, which, either from natural sym- 
pathy or from close contact, seems to have been more 
exposed to Jewish influence than any other Church 
within Paul’s sphere of labor, it had a sharp contest 
with Judaism. In the epistles to these two churches 
we study the attitude of the Gospel towards the Gen- 
tile and Jewish world respectively. These letters are 
direct and special. They are evoked by present emer- 
gencies, are directed against actual evils, are full of per- 
sonal applications, ‘The Epistle to the Romans is the 
summary of what he had written before, the result of 
his dealing with the two antagonistic forms of error, 
the gathering together of the fragmentary teaching in 
the Corinthian and Galatian letters. What is there im- 
mediate, irregular, and of partial application is here ar- 
ranged and completed and thrown into a general form. 
Thus, on the one hand, his treatment of the Mosaic law 
points to the difficulties he encountered in dealing with 
the Galatian Church; while, on the other, his cautions 
against antinomian excesses (vi, 15, etc.), and his pre- 
cepts against giving offence in the matter of meats and 
the observance of days (ch. xiv), remind us of the er- 
rors which he had to correct in his Corinthian converts 
(comp. 1 Cor. vi, 12 sq.; viii, 1 sq.). Those injunctions, 
then, which seem at first sight special, appear not to be 
directed against any actual known failings in the Ro- 
man Church, but to be suggested by the possibility of 
those irregularities occurring in Rome which he had 
already encountered elsewhere. 

7. Viewing this epistle, then, rather in the light of a 
treatise than of a letter, we are enabled to explain cer- 
tain phenomena in the text above alluded to (§ ii). In 
the received text a doxology stands at the close of the 
epistle (xvi, 25-27). The preponderance ef evidence is 
in favor of this position, but there is respectable au- 
thority for placing it at the end of ch. xiv. In some 
texts, again, it is found in both places, while others omit 
it entirely. The phenomena of the MSS, seem best ex- 
plained by supposing that the letter was circulated at 
an early date (whether during the apostle’s lifetime or 
not it is idle to inquire) in two forms, both with and 
without the two last chapters. In the shorter form it 
was divested, as far as possible, of its epistolary charac- 
ter by abstracting the personal matter addressed espe- 
cially to the Romans, the doxology being retained at 
the close. A still further attempt to strip this epistle 
of any special references is found in MS. G, which omits 
¿v ‘Popy (i, 7) and roic ¿v ‘Pwpy (ver. 15); for it is to be 
observed, at the same time, that this MS. omits the dox- 
ology entirely, and leaves a space after ch. xiv. This view 
is somewhat confirmed by the parallel case of the opening 
of the Ephesian epistle, in which there is very high au- 
thority for omitting the words ¿v ’Egéow, and which bears 
strong marks of having been intended for a circular letter. 
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V. Scope, Contents, and Characteristics.—The elabo- 
rate argument and logical order observed in this epistle 
give it a very systematic character. Nevertheless, the 
bearing of many of its parts has often been greatly ob- 
scured or imperfectly understood, especially under the 
influence of polemical bias. On this account, as well as 
because of the great interest always attached to the 
fundamental doctrines so formally treated in it, we give 
an unusually full outline of its contents, even at the risk 
of some repetition. 

1. In describing the general purport of this epistle we 
may start from Paul’s own words, which, standing at the 
beginning of the doctrinal portion, may be taken as giv- 
ing a summary of the contents: “The Gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, 
to the Jew first and also to the Greek; for therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith” (i, 16, 
17). Accordingly the epistle has been described as com- 
prising “ the religious philosophy of the world’s history.” 
The world in its religious aspect is divided into Jew and 
Gentile. The different positions of the two, as regards 
their past and present relation to God and their future 
prospects, are explained. The atonement of Christ is 
the centre of religious history. The doctrine of justifi- 
cation ‘by faith is the key which unlocks the hidden 
mysteries of the divine dispensation. 

It belongs to the characteristic type of Paul’s teach- 
ing to exhibit the Gospel in its historical relation to the 
human race. In the Epistle to the Romans, also, we 
find that peculiar character of Paul’s teaching which in- 
duced Schelling to call Paul’s doctrine a philosophy of 
the history of man. The real purpose of the human 
race is in a sublime manner stated by Paul in his speech 
in Acts xvii, 26,27; and he shows at the same time how 
God had, by various historical means, promoted the at- 
tainment of his purpose. Paul exhibits the Old-Test. 
dispensation under the form of an institution for the ed- 
ucation of the whole human race, whigh should enable 
men to terminate their spiritual minority and become 
truly of age (Gal. iii, 24; iv, 1-4). In the Epistle to 
the Romans, also, the apostle commences by describing 
the two great divisions of the human race, viz. those 
who underwent the preparatory spiritual education of 
the Jews, and those who did not undergo such a pre- 
paratory education. We find a similar division indi- 
cated by Christ himself (John x, 16), where he speaks 
of one flock separated by hurdles. The chief aim of all 
nations, according to Paul, should be the righteousness 
before the face of God, or absolute realization of the 
moral law. According to Paul the heathen also have 
their vopog, lauw, as well religious as moral internal rev- 
elation (Rom. i, 19,32; ii, 15). The heathen have, how- 
ever, not fulfilled that law which they knew, and are in 
this respect like the Jews, who also disregarded their 
own law (ch. ii). Both Jews and Gentiles are trans- 
gressors, or, by the law, separated from the grace and 
sonship of God (ver. 12; iii, 20); consequently, if blessed- 
ness could only be obtained by fulfilling the demands 
of God, no man could be blessed. (God, however, has 
gratuitously given righteousness and blessedness to all 
who believe in Christ (ver. 21-31). The Old Test. also 
recognises the value of religious faith (ch. iv). Thus 
we freely attain to peace and sonship of God presently, 
and have before us still greater things, viz. the future 
development of the kingdom of God (v, 1-11). The 
human race has gained in Christ much more than it 
lost in Adam (v, 12,21). This doctrine by no means 
encourages sin (ch. vi); on the contrary, men who are 
conscious of divine grace fulfil the law much more en- 
ergetically than they were able to do before having at- 
tained to this knowledge, because the law alone is even 
apt to sharpen the appetite for sin and leads finally to 
despair (ch. vii): but now we fulfil the law by means of 
that new spirit which is given unto us, and the full de- 
velopment of our salvation is still before us (viii, 1-27). 
The sufferings of the present: time cannot prevent this 
development, and must rather work for good to those 
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whom God from eternity has viewed as faithful believ- 
ers; and nothing can separate such believers from the 
eternal love of God (viii, 28-39). It causes pain to be- 
hold the Israelites themselves shut out from salvation; 
but they themselves are the cause of this seclusion, be- 
cause they wished to attain salvation by their own re- 
sources aud exertions, by their descent from Abraham, 
and by their fulfilment of the law. Thus, however, the 
Jews have not obtained that salvation which God has 
freely offered under the sole condition of faith in Christ 
(ch. ix); the Jews have not entered upon the way of 
faith, therefore the Gentiles were preferred, which was 
predicted by the prophets. However, the Jewish race, 
as such, has not been rejected; some of them obtain 
salvation by a selection made not according to their 
works, but according to the grace of God. If some of 
the Jews are left to their own obduracy, even their tem- 
porarv fal] serves the plans of God, viz. the vocation of 
the Gentiles, After the mass of the Gentiles shall have 
entered in, the people of Israel, also, in their collective 
capacity, shall be received into the Church (ch. xi). ` 

2. The following is a more detailed analysis of the epis- 
tle: 


Sa.utation (i, 1-7). The apostle at the outset strikes the 
key-note of the epistle in the expressions ‘called as an 
apostle,” ‘called as saints.” Divine grace is everything, 
human merit nothing. 

J, Persona explanations. Purposed visit to Rome (i, 
S-15). 

II. Docrernar discussion (i, 16: xi, 36). 

The general proposition. The Gospel is the salvation of 
Jewand Gentile alike. This salvation comes by faith 
(i, 16, 17). 

The rest of this section is taken up in establishing this 
thesis, and drawing deductions from it, or correcting 
misapprehensions. 

{a.) A alike were under condemnution before the Gos- 


pel: 
The heathen (i, 18-32). 
The Jew (ii, 1-29). 

Objections to'this statement answered (iii, 1-8). 

The postion itself established from Scripture (iii, 
9-20). 

(b.) A i ansaid (justification) is revealed under the 
Gospel, which being of faith, not of law, is also uni- 
versal (iii, 21-26). 

Boasting is thereby excluded (iii, 27-31). 

uss this justification by faith Abraham is an example (iv, 

~25). 

Thus, then, we are justified iu Christ, in whom alone we 
glory (v, 1-11). 

This acceptance in Christ is as universal as was the con- 
demnation in Adam (v, 12-19). 

(c.) The moral consequences of our deliverance. 

The law was given to multiply sin (v, 20,21). When we 
died to the law, we died to sin (vi, 1-14). The aboli- 
tion of the law, however, is not a signal for moral li- 
cense (ver. 15-23). On the contrary, as the law has 
passed away, so must sin, for sin and the law are cor- 
relative; at the same time, this is no disparagement 
of the law, but rather a proof of human weakness (vii, 
1-25). So henceforth in Christ we are free from sin, 
we have the Spirit, and look forward in hope, tri- 
umphing over our present afflictions (viii, 1-39). 

@) The rejection of the Jews is a matter of deep sorrow 
1x, 1-5). 

Yet we must remember— 

(i.) That the promise was not to the whole people, but 
only to a select seed (ix, 6-13). And the absolute 
purpose of God in so ordaining is not to be can- 
vassed by man (ver. 14-19). 

{ii.) That the Jews did not seek justification aright, 
and so missed it. This justification was promised 
by faith, and is offered to all alike, the preaching to 
the Gentiles being implied therein. The character 
and results of the Gospel dispensatiomw are fore- 
shadowed in Scripture (x, 1-21). 

(iii.) That the rejection ofthe Jews is not final. This 
rejection has been the means of gathering in the 
Gentiles, and through the Gentiles they themselves 
will ultimately be brought to Christ (xi, 1-36). 

Practioan exhortations (xii, 1: xv, 13). 

(a.) To holiness of life and to charity in general, the duty 
of obedience to rulers being inculcated by the way 
(xii, 1; xiii, 14). 

(>) More particularly against giving offence to weaker 
brethren (xiv, 1; xv, 13). 

. Personar matters. 

(a.) The apostle’s motive in writing the letter, and his 
intention of visiting the Romans (xv, 14-33). 

(b.) Greetings (xvi, 1-23). 

Conc.usion. The letter ends with a benediction and dox- 

ology (xvi, 24-27). 
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3. While this epistle contains the fullest and most 
systematic exposition of the apostle’s teaching, it is at 
the same time a very striking expression of his charac- 
ter, Nowhere do his earnest and affectionate nature, 
and his tact and delicacy in handling unwelcome topics, 
appear more strongly than when he is dealing with the 
rejection of his fellow -countrymen the Jews. See 
PAUL. 

VI. The Commentaries on this epistle are very nu- 
merous, as might be expected from its importance. For 
convenience, we divide them chronologically into two 
classes. 

1. Of the many patristic expositions, but few are now 
extant. The work of Origen is preserved entire only 
in a loose Latin translation of Rufinus (Orig. [ed. De la 
Rue] iv, 458); but some fragments of the original are 
found in the Philocalia, and more in Cramer’s Catena. 
The commentary on Paul’s epistles printed among the 
works of Ambrose (ed. Ben. ii, App. p. 21), and hence 
bearing the name Ambrosiaster, is probably to be at- 
tributed to Hilary the deacon. Chrysostom,is the most 
important among the fathers who attempted to inter- 
pret this epistle. He enters deeply and with psycho- 
logical acumen into the thoughts of the apostle, and 
expounds them with sublime animation (ed. Montf. ix, 
425, edited separately by Field, and transl. in the Zi- 
brary of the Fathers [ Oxf. 1841], vol. vii). Besides 
these are the expositions of Paul’s epistles by Pelagius 
(printed among Jerome’s works [ed. Vallarsi], vol. xi, 
pt. iti, p. 135), by Primasius (Magn. Bibl. Vet. Patr. vol. 
vi, pt. 1i, p. 30), and by Theodoret (ed. Schulze, iii, 1). 
Augustine commenced a work, but broke off at i. 4. It 
bears the name {nchoata Expositio Epistole ad Rom. 
(ed. Ben. iii, 925). Later he wrote Expositio guarun- 
dam Propositionum Epistole ad Rom., also extant (ed. 
Ben. iii, 903). To these should be added the later Ca- 
tena of CEcumenius (10th century), and the notes of 
Theophylact (11th century), the former containing val- 
uable extracts from Photius. Portions of a commentary 
of Cyril of Alexandria were published by Mai (Norv. 
Patr. Bibl. iii, 1). The Catena edited by Cramer (1844) 
comprises two collections of Variorum notes, the one 
extending from i, 1 to ix, 1, the other from vii, 7 to the 
end. Besides passages from extant commentaries. they 
contain important extracts from Apollinarius, Theodo- 
rus of Mopsuestia, Severianus, Gennadius, Photius, and 
others, There are also the Greek Scholia, edited by 
Matthii, in his large Greek Test. (Riga, 1782), from 
Moscow MSS. The commentary of Euthymius Ziga- 
benus (Tholuck, Find. § 6) exists in MS., but has never 
been printed. Abelard wrote annotations on this epistle 
(in Opp. p. 489), likewise Hugo Victor (in Opp. i), and 
Aquinas (in Opp. vi). See COMMENTARY. 

2. Modern exegetical helps (from the Reformation to 
the present time) on the entire epistle separately are the 
following, of which we designate the most important by 
an asterisk prefixed: Titelmann, Collectiones ( Antw. 
1520, 8vo); Melancthon, Adnotationes (Vitemb. 1522, 
and often, 4to); Bugenhagen, Interpretatio (Hag. 1523, 
1527, 8vo ); Gicolampadius, Adnotationes ( Basil. 1526, 
8vo); Sadoleto [ Rom. Cath. ], Commentarii (Lugd. 1535, 
fol.) ; Haresche [Rom. Cath. ], Commentarii (Par. 1536, 
8vo); *Calvin, Commentarius (in Opp.; in English by 
Sihon, Lond. 1834, 8vo; by Rodsell and Beveridge, 
Edinb. 1844, 8vo; by Owen, ibid. 1849, 8vo; in Ger- 
man, Frankf. 1836-38, 2 vols. 8vo); Sarcer, Scholia 
(Francf. 1541, 8vo); Grandis [Rom. Cath.], Commen- 
tarius (Par. 1546, 8vo); Soto [Rom. Cath.], Commen- 
tarius ( Antw. 1550; Salm. 1551, fol.); Hales, Dispu- 
tationes (Vitemb. 1553, 8vo); Musculus, Commentarius 
( Basil. 1555, 1572, fol.); Valdes [Socinian], Commen- 
taria (Ven. 1556, 8vo); Naclanti [ Rom, Cath. ], Enar- 
rationes (ibid. 1557, 4to); Martyr, Commentarius (Basil. 
1558, fol., and later; in English, Lond. 1568, fol.); Vi- 
guer [P^am. Cath. ], Commentaria (Par. 1558, fol., and 
later); erus [ Rom. Cath.], Exegesis (ibid. 1559, 8vo, 
and ater); Bucer, Metaphrasis (Basil. 1562, fol.) ; Mal- 
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thisius [Rom. Cath. ], Commentarius (Colon. 1562, fol.) ; 
Cruciger, Commentarius (Vitemb. 1567, 8vo); Brent, 
Commentarius (Tub. 1571, 8vo); Hesch, Commentarius 
(Jen. 1572, 8vo; also [with other epistles] Lips. 1605, 
fol.); Hemming, Commentarius (ibid. 1572, 8vo); Ole- 
vian, Note (Genev. 1579, 8vo); Wigand, Adnotationes 
(Francf. 1580, 8vo); Comer, Commentarius ( Heidelb. 
1583, 8vo); De la Cerda [Rom. Cath.], Commentarius 
(Vbyss. 1583, ful.); Mussi [Rom. Cath. ], Commentarius 
(Ven. 1588, 4to); Pollock, Analysis (Edinb, 1594; Ge- 
nev. 1596, 1608, 8vo) ; Pantusa [ Rom. Cath. ], Commen- 
tarius (Ven. 1596, 8vo); Hunn, Expositio (Marp. 1587 ; 
Francf. 1596; Vitemb. 1607, 8vo) ; Pasqual (R.) [Rom. 
Cath. ], Commentaria (Barc. 1597, fol.); Chytreus, Ex- 
plicatio (8.1. 1599, 8vo); Feuardent [ Rom. Cath. ], 
Commentarius (Par. 1599, 8vo); Toletus (Rom. Cath. ], 
Adnotationes (Rom. 1602, 4to, and later); Pererius, Dis- 
putationes (Ingolst. 1603, 4to) ; Rung, Disputationes [ in- 
clud. 1 Cor.] (Vitemb. 1603, 4to); Fay, Commentarius 
(Genev. 1608, 8vo); Pareus, Commentarius (Francf. 
1608, 4to, and later); Mann, Notationes (ibid. 1614, 
8vuv); Wilson, Commentary (Lond. 1614, 4to; 1627, 
1653, fol.) ; *Willet, Commentaria (Lond. 1620, fol.); 
Coutzen [Rom. Cath. ], Commentarius (Colon. 1629, fol.) ; 
Parr, Exposition [ on parts ] ( Lond. 1682, fol.); Crell 
[Socinian], Commentarius ( Racov., 1636, 8vo ); Heger, 
Exegesis (Francf. 1645, 8vo; 1651, 4to); Cundis, Erer- 
citationes (Jen. 1646, 4to), De Dieu, Animadversiones 
[includ. other epistles] (L. B. 1646, 4to); Rudbeck, Dis- 
putationes (Aros. 1648, 4to); Brown (Sr.), kxplana- 
tion ( Edinb. 1651, 1759, 4to ); Ferma, Analysis (ibid. 
1651, 12mo; in English, ibid. 1849, 8vo); Elton, Treu- 
tises [on portions] (Lond. 1653, fol.), Weller, A dnota- 
tiones ( Brunsw. 1654, 4to); Wandalin (Sr.), Para- 
phrasis (Slesw. 1656, 4to); Feurborn, Commentarius 
(Giess, 1661, 4to); Hipsted, Collationes (Brem. 1665, 
4to); Gerhard, Adnotationes (Jen. 1666, 1676, 4to); De 
Brais, Note (Salm. 1670; Lips. 1726, 4to) ; Groenwegen, 
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1828, 1831, 1836, 1856, 8vo; in English, Edinb, 1842, 
2 vols. 8vo; Phila. 1844, 8vo); Horneman, Commentar 
(Copenh. 1824, 8vo); Cox, Notes (Lond. 1824, 8vo); 
Flat, Vorlesungen (Tub. 1825, 8vo); Bowles, Sermons 
( Bath, 1826, 12mo); Terrot, Notes ( Lond. 1828, 8vo ) ; 
Stenerson, Commentarius (Lips. 1829, 8vo); Klee [ Rom. 
Cath. ], Commentar (Mainz, 1830, 8vo); Maitland, Dis- 
courses (Lond. 1830, 8vo); Moysey, Lectures (ibid. 1830, 
8vo); *Rickert, Commentar (Leips. 1831, 1839, 2 vols, 
8vo); Benecke, Erläuterung (Heidelb. 1831,8vo; in Eng- 
lish, Lond. 1854, 8vo); Paulus, Erläuterung ( Heidelb, 
1831, 8vo); Ritchie, Lectures (Edinb. 1831, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
Geissler, Erläuterung (Nuremb. 1831-33, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
*Stuart, Commentary (Andover, 1832, 1835; Lond. 1857, 
8vo); Parry, Lectures (ibid. 1832, 12mo ); Reiche, Er- 
kldrung ( Gött. 1833-34, 2 vols, 8vo); Gléckler, Erklä- 
rung (Frankf. 1834, 8vo); Köllner, Commentar (Darmst. 
1834, 8vo); *Hodge, Commentary (Phila. 1835, 1864, 
8vo; also abridged, ibid. 1836); *De Wette, Erklärung 
(Leips. 1835, 1838, 1840, 1847, 8vo); Wirth, Erläuterung 
(Regensb. 1836, 8vo); Lossius, Erklärung (Hamb. 1836, 
8vo); Stengel [Rom. Cath. |], Commentar (Freib. 1836, 
8vo); *Fritzsche, Commentarius ( Hal. 1836-43, 3 vols. 
8vo); Chalmers, Lectures (Glasg. 1837, 4 vols. 8vo, and 
later; N. Y. 1840, 8vo0); Anderson, Exposition ( Lond. 
1837, 12mo); Bosanquet, Paraphrase (ibid. 1840, 8vo) ; 
Haldane, Exposition (ibid. 1842, 1852, 3 vols, 12mo; 
N. Y. 1857, 8vo; in German, Hamb, 1839-43, 3 vols. 
8vo); Sumner, Exposition (includ. 1 Cor.] (Lond. 1843, 
8vo ); Allies, Sermons (Oxf. 1844, 8vo); Reithmayr 
[Rom. Cath. ], Commentar ( Regensb. 1845, 8vo); Wal- 
ford, Notes (Lond. 1846, 8vo); *Philippi, Commentar 
(Frankf. 1848, 1852, 3 vols. 8vo; Erlang. 1855, 1867, 2 
vols. 8vo); Vinke, Verklaring ( Utr. 1848, 1860, 8vo); 
Whitwell, Notes (Lond. 1848, 8vo); Krehl. Auslegung 
(Leips. 1849, 8vo); Marriott, Reflections (Lond. 1843, 
12mo); Ewbank, Commentary (ibid. 1850-51, 2 vols. 
8vo); Steinhofer, Erklärung ( Nördl. 1851, 8vo); Prid- 


Vytlegginge (Gor. 1671, 4to); Mommas, Meditationes | ham, Notes ( Bath, 1851, 12mo); *Turner, Commentary 
(includ. Gal.] (Hag. 1678, 8vo); Wittich, Investigatio | ( N. Y. 1853, 8vo); Knight, Commentary (Lond. 1854, 


(L. B. 1685, 4to) ; Alting, Commentarius (in Opp. vol. iii, 
iv; Amst. 1686, fol.); Van Leeuwen, Verhandeling (ibid. 
1688, 1699, 4to); Schmid, Paraphrasis [in portions ] 
(Hamb. 1691-94, 4to); Van Peene, Nasporing (Leyd. 
1695, 4to; in German, Fr.-a.-M. 1697, 4to); Varen, 
Exegesis (Hamb. 1696, 8vo0); Possalt, Erklärung (Zittau, 
1696, 4to); Fibus [ Rom, Cath.], Interpretatio (Col. Ag. 
1696, fol.); Zierold, Exegesis (Starg. 1701, 1719, 4to); 
Locke, Notes (Lond. 1707, 4to); Dannhauer, Disputa- 
tiones ( Gryph. 1708, 4to); Fischbeck, Ezplanatio 
(Goth. 1720, 8vo) ; Streso, Meditatien (Amst. 1721, 4to) ; 
Van Til, Verklaring [ includ. Phil.] (Haarlem, 1721, 
4to); Wirth, Erklärung (Nuremb. 1724, 8vo ); Hase- 
voert, Verklaring (Leyd. 1725, 4to); Vitringa, Ver- 
klaringe ( Franeck. 1729, 4to); Rambach, Erklärung 
( Brem. 1738, 4to} ; also Jntroductio (Hal. 1727, 8vo); 
Turretin, Preelectiones [on i- xi] (Lausan. 1741, 4to) ; 
Wandalin (Jr.), Prælectiones (Hat. 1744, 4to); Taylor 
[ Unitarian], Notes (Lond. 1745, 1747, 1754, 1769, 4to; in 
German, Zur. 1774, 4to); Anton, Anmerkungen (Frankf. 
1746, 8vo); Baumgarten, Auslegung (Hal. 1749, 4to ); 
Carpzov, Stricture (Helmst. 1750, 1758, 8vo) ; Edwards, 
Annotations [includ. Gal.] (Lond. 1752, 4to); Semler, 
Note (Hal. 1767, 8vo); Mosheim, Einleitung (ed. Boysen, 
Quedlinb, 1771, 4to); Moldenhauer, Erläuterung (Hamb. 
1775, 8vo); Richter, Erklärung (Frankf. 1775, 8vo); 
Cramer, A uslegung (Leips. 1784, 8vo); Schoder, A nmerk. 
(Frankf. 1785, 4to); Fuchs, Erläuterung (Steud. 1789, 
8vo); Herzog, Erläuterung ( Halle, 1791, 8vo); Reuss, 
Anmerk. (Giess, 1792, 8vo); Wunibald, Annotationes 
( Heidelb. 1792, 8vo); Francke, Anmerk. (Gotha, 1793, 
8vo); Morus, Prælectiones (Lips. 1794, 8vo); Jones 
[ Unitarian], Analysis (Lond. 1801, 8vo ); Möbius, Be- 
merk. (Jen. 1804, 8vo); Böhme, Commentarius ( Lips. 
1806, 8vo); Stock, Lectures ( Dubl. 1806, 8vo); Wein- 
gart, Commentarius ( Goth. 1816, 8vo); Fry, Lectures 
{ Lond, 1816, 8vo); *Tholuck, Auslegung (Berl. 1824, 





8vo); Beelen [Rom. Cath. ], Commentarius (ibid. 1854, 
8vo); *Hengl, Interpretatio (Lips. 1854-59, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
Jowett, Notes [includ. Gal. and Thess.] (Lond. 1855, 
1859, 2 vols. 8vo); Livermore [ Unitarian ], Commentary 
(Bost. 1855, 12mo); Purdue, Commentary ( Dubl. 1855, 
8vo ); Umbreit, Auslegung (Goth. 1856, 8vo); Ewald, 
Erläuterung (Gott. 1857, 8vo); Brown (J., Jr.), Exposi- 
tion (Edinb. and N. Y. 1857, 8vo); Bromehead, Notes 
(Lond. 1857, 8vo) ; Stephen, Lectures (Aberdeen, 1857, 
12mo); Five Clergymen, Revision (Lond. 1857, 8vo) ; 
Cumming, Readings (ibid. 1857, 12mo); Mehring, Er- 
kldrung (Stet. 1858-59, 2 vols. 8vo); Vaughan, Notes, 
(Lond. 1859, 1861, 8vo); Crawford, Translation (ibid. 
1860, 4to); Brown (D.), Commentary (ibid. 1860, 8vo); 
Wardlaw, Lectures (ibid. 1861, 3 vols. 8vo); Colenso, 
Notes (ibid. 1861, 8vo); Ford, Jdustration (ibid. 1862, 
8vo); Hinton, Exposition (ibid. 1865, 8vo) ; Marsh, Er- 
position (ibid. 1865, 12mo); Wangemann, Erklärung 
( Berl. 1866, 8vo), Ortloph, Auslegung (Erlang. 1866, 
8vo); Prichard, Commentary (Lond. 1866, 8vo); Forbes, 
Commentary [on parallelisms ] (ibid. 1868, 8vo) ; Hor- 
ton, Lectures (ibid. 1868 sq.. 2 vols. 8vo); *Delitzsch, 
Erläuterung (Leips. 1870, 8vo); Chamberlain, Notes 
( Lond. 1830, 12mo); Plumer, Commentary (N. Y. and 
Edinb. 1871, 8vo); Best, Commentary (Lond. 1871, 8vo) ; 
O'Connor, Commentary (ibid. 1871, 8vo ); Robinson, 
Notes (ibid. 1871, 2 vols. 8vo); Phallis, Notes (ibid. 1871, 
8vo); Gärtner, Erklärung (Stuttg. 1872, 8vo); Colet, 
Notes (Lond. 1873, 8vo); Strong, Analysis ( N. Y. 1873, 
8vo); Neil, Notes (Lond. 1877, 8vo0). See EPISTLES. 
Romanticists, Tur. <A class of thinkers whose 
chief object was to introduce a new religion of human- 
itv and art, ‘They were the advocates of the ideal, in 
Opposition to the real, seeking to resolve religion into 
poetry, and morality into zsthetics. Rousseau was the 
first author to set forth the romantic view of life with 
any degree of consistency and decisiveness. He found 
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two disciples in Germany, Lavater (1741-1801) and Pes- | were wrought through his prayers, particularly that of 
taluzzi (1746-1826), and at about the same time (1724- | rescuing shipwrecked persons. His day is Nov. 24. 
1804) Kant lent his influence to this school. The prin- See Ausfiihrl. Heiligen-Lex., with Calendar (Cologne 
ciple of the Romanticists was life, and they represented | and Frankf. 1719), p. 1928 sq.; Les Vies d. Saints, ete, 
ideas lyrically, as they ring in the raptures or agonies | (Par. 1734), i, 243; ii, 101. 


ae human: Neart: 27h represented the passions Romanus, Pope in A.D. 897, reigned only four 
picturesquely, as they may burn in an individual char- | months and twenty-three days. A single letter is all 
acter belonging to a certain age, race, stage of life, etc. | that history has preserved of his remains, and the only 
The decay of sera Ne a e X remarkable event of his pontificate was his disapproval 
us artistic principle. fue 18 not the highest principle | of the indignities inflicted by- his predecessor, Stephen 
fart; the highest principle a truth, W a was | VI, on the lifeless body of Formosus I (891-896). See 
seen, the question arose, What is truth? The Ro- the article. Romanus abrogated the unjust decrees of 
manticists attempted a double answer, but failed in | hig predecessor, by which all the acts of Formosus had 
both. In Germany they said, Truth is only a symbol, | been declared void, and confirmed the consecrations and 
and the highest symbols mankind possess are a Roman | other pontifical acts which had been so nullified. See 


Catholic Church and the absolute monarchy. They | power, Lires of the Popes, v, 71-73; Baronius, Annales, 
despised the Reformation on sesthetic grounds as unro- | A D, 891-896. ; 


mantic. Hence followed political reaction, conversion : Cun A , 
to Romanism, extravagances, insanity, and suicide. In| Rombouts, Dirck. a Flemish historical painter, 


England they said, There is no truth outside of the in- | heen po a pana i a een pede Ns J bi , 
; š 


dividual: take away all those abstract generalities which lb i q oan ae i 
enslave the individuality, and the unbound Prometheus | acres ne hy ee tool. Jn 1617 a 
y, where his reputation was soon established, 


will show himself the truth. The result was disgust ihe w ) 
at life, despair at all. This branch of the Romantic | 20© ^e was ca led to the court or the grand -duke 
Cosmo II. He returned to Antwerp, where he spent 


school soon withered. In Germany the favorite phi- h f his Ii a f 
losopher of the Romanticists was Schelling, and their | the rest of his life. He was master of the Guild of St. 


favorite divi : Th k which most | Luke and held municipal offices. He died in 1637, 
ayprile: divine Schleiermacher S Deore W MER MON The Taking-down from the Cross, St. Francis Receiving 


fitl nts their school i land is the Sartor ' ; ue 
Se represents: their school am Englands: thesanor the Stigmata, and Themis with the Attributes of Justice 


Resartus of Carlyle. : nae : 
Romanus. the name of a number of saints of the , Show him to have possessed the qualities of a great 
; master., 
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Roman Catholic Church. 
l. Romances ‘Tiaumatureus, said to have lived at} Rome (‘Pwpn [in Greek, strength ; but probably from 
Antioch in the 5th century, to have led a very abste- | Romulus, the founder], expressly mentioned in the Bi- 
mivus life in a cave—partaking of only bread, salt, and | ble only in the books of the Maccabees, and in Acts 
water, and never kindling a tire—and to have wrought | xviii, 2,etc.; Rom. i, 7.15; 2 Tim. i, 17; see also “ Baby- 
many wonders, His day is Feb. 9. lon,” Rev. xiv, 8, ete.), the ancient capital of the Western 
2. An archbishop of Rheims (530), a reputed rel- | world, and the present residence of the pope and capital 
ative of pope Vigilius, said to have been at first a} of Italy. In the following brief account, we treat only 
monk and to have built a monastery in the neighbor- | of its ancient, and especially its Biblical, relations. See 
hood of Troyes, which was confirmed by Clodowig I. | Roman Empire. 
His death took place in 533 or 534. His anniversary | I. General Description —Rome lies on the river Ti- 
is Feb, 28. ber, about fifteen miles from its mouth, in the plain of 
3. An abbot of the convent of Jaux, in Burgundy, | what is now called the Campagna (Felix illa Campania, 
who is said to have been born near the end of the 4th ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. iii, 6), in lat. 41° 54’ N., long. 12° 28’ E. 
rentury and to have been consecrated priest by Hilary, | The country around the city, however, is not altogether 
the bishop of Arles. It is related that he retired into | a plain, but a sort of undulating table-land, crossed by 
solitude at the age of thirty-five; that he introduced | hills, while it sinks towards the south-west to the 
the hermit life into France, built cells and convents, and | marshes of Maremma, which coast the Mediterranean. 
healed the sick through prayer and the kiss. He died | In ancient geography, the country in the midst of which 
in 460, and his dav is also Feb, 28. Rome lay was termed Latium, which, in the earliest 
4. ALBERT and LoMITIAN, said to bave been mar- | times, comprised within a space of about four geograph- 
tyred at Rome. Their aileged remains were exhumed ! ical square miles the country lying between the Tiber 
in Rome in 1639 and placed in the Jesuit church at | and the Numicius, extending from the Alban Hills to 
Antwerp. They are commemorated March 14. | the sea, having for its chief city Laurentum. The 
5. A monk in the diocese of Auxerre and Sens in | “seven hills” (Rev. xvii, 9) which formed the nucleus 
the 6th century, who was divinely instructed to go from | of the ancient city stand on the left (eastern) bank. 
devastated Italy to France, and there built monasteries, | On the opposite side of the river rises the far higher 
converted many people to a monastic life, and wrought | ridge of the Janiculum. Here from very early times 
miracles. His relics are preserved at Sens. His day | was a fortress, with a suburb beneath it extending to 
is May 22, i the river. Modern Rome lies to the north of the an- 
6. An archbishop of Rouen (622) said to belong to | cient city, covering with its principal portion the plain 
the royal family of France, of whom the legend relates | to the north of the seven hills, once known as the Cam- 
that when a monster which devoured man and beast | pus Martius, and on the opposite bank extending over 
ravaged the city of Rouen, he provided a criminal who | the low ground beneath the Vatican to the north of the 
was awaiting death with the symbol of the cross and | ancient Janiculum. 
commanded him to remove the monster. ‘The result The city of Rome was founded (B.C. 753) by Romulus 
was that the monster followed like a tame animal, and | and Remus, grandsons of Numitor, and sons of Rhea Syl- 
was burned. Romanus is said to have died in 639, and | via, to whom, as the originators of the city, mythology 
is commemorated on the reported date of his death, | ascribed a divine parentage. At first the city had three 
Oct. 23, and also on May 30. gates, according to a sacred.usage. Founded on the 
7. A martyr, alleged to have been baptized by St. | Palatine Hill, it was extended, by degrees, so as to take 
Laurent and to have been beheaded under Decius, A.D. | in six other hills, at the foot of which ran deep valleys 








255. Commemorated Aug. 9. that in early times were in part overflowed with water, 
8. A deacon of Cæsarea, martyred under Diocletian, | while the hill-sides were covered with trees. In the 
to whom Nov. 18 is assigned. course of the many years during which Rome was ac- 


_ 9. A reputed priest of Bordeaux whose death is fixed | quiring to herself the empire of the world, the city un- 
lu 318, of whom the legend states that many wonders | derwent great, numerous, and important changes. Un- 
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der its first kings it must have 
presented a very different as- 
pect from what it did after it 
had been beautified by Tar- 
quiz. The destruction of the 
city by the Gauls (A.U.C. 365) 
caused a thorough alteration 
in it; nor could the troubled 
times which ensued have been 
favorable to its being well re- 
stored. It was not till riches 
and artistic skill came into the 
city on the conquest of Philip 
of Macedon and Antiochus of 
Syria (A.U.C. 565) that there 
arose in Rome large, handsome 
stone houses. The capture of 
Corinth conduced much to the 
adorning of the city, many fine 
specimens of art being trans- 
ferred thence to the abode of 
the conquerors. As the power 
of Rome extended over the 
world, and her chief citizens went into the colonies to 
enrich themselves, so did the masterpieces of Grecian 
art flow towards the capital, together with some of the 
taste and skill to which they owed their birth. Au- 
gustus, however, it was who did most for embellishing 
the capital of the world, though there may be sume sac- 
rifice of truth in the pointed saying that he found Rome 
built of brick and left it marble. Subsequent emperors 
followed his example, till the place became the greatest 
repository of architectural, pictorial, and sculptural skill 
that the world has ever seen—a result to which even 
Nero’s incendiarism indirectly conduced, as affording 
an occasion for the city’s being rebuilt under the higher 
scientific influences of the times. ‘The site occupied by 
modern Rome is not precisely the same as that which 
was at any period covered by the ancient city: the 
change of locality being towards the north-west, the 
city has partially retired from the celebrated hills. 
About two thirds of the area within the walls (traced 
by Aurelian) are now desolate, consisting of ruins, gar- 
dens, and fields, with some churches, convents, and 
other scattered habitations. Originally the city was 
four miles in circumference. In the time of Pliny the 
walls were nearly twenty miles in circuit; now they 
are from fourteen to fifteen miles around. Its original 
gates, three in number, had increased in the time of 
the elder Pliny to thirty-seven. Modern Rome has 
sixteen gates, some of which are, however, built up. 
Thirty-one great roads centred in Rome, which, issu- 
ing from the Forum, traversed Italy, ran through the 
provinces, and were terminated only by the boundary 
of the empire. As a starting-point, a gilt pillar (Mil- 
liarium Aureum) was set up by Augustus in the mid- 
dle of the Forum. ‘This curious monument, from which 
distances were reckoned, was discovered in 1823. Eight 
principal bridges led over the Tiber; of these three are 
still relics, The four districts into which Rome was 
divided in early times, Augustus increased to fourteen. 
Large open spaces were set apart in the city, called 
Campi, for assemblies of the people and martial exer- 
cises, as well as fur games. Of nineteen which are men- 
tioned, the Campus Martius was the principal. It was 
near the Tiber, whence it was called Tiberinus, The 
epithet “ Martius” was derived from the plain being 
consecrated to Mars, the god of war. In the later ages 
it was surrounded by several magnificent structures, and 
porticos were erected, under which, in bad weather, the 
citizens could go through their usual exercises. It was 
also adorned with statues and arches. The name of Fo- 
rum was given to places where the people assembled for 
the transaction of business. ‘The Fora were of two kinds 
—fora venalia, “markets;” fora civilia, “law-courts,” 
etc. Until the time of Julius Cesar there was but one 
of the latter kind, termed by way of distinction Forum 





Romanum, or simply Forum. 
itoline and Palatine Hills; it waz eight hundred feet 
wide, and adorned on all sides with porticos, shops, and 
other edifices, on the erection of which large sums had 
been expended, and the appearance of which was very 
imposing, especially as it was much enhanced by nu- 


It lay between the Cap- 


merous statues, In the centre of the Forum was the 
plain called the Curtian Lake, where Curtius is said to 
have cast himself into a chasm or gulf, which closed on 
him, and so he saved his country. On one side were 
the elevated seats, or suggesfus, a sort of pulpit from 
which magistrates and orators addressed the people— 
usually called rostra, because adorned with the beaks 
of ships which had been taken in a sea-fight from the 
inhabitants of Antium. Near by was the part of the 
Forum called the Comitium, where were held the as- 
semblies of the people called Comitia Curiata. The 
celebrated temple bearing the name of Capitol (of which 
there remain only a few vestiges) stood on the Capi- 
toline Hill, the highest of the seven; it was square in 
forin, each side extending about two hundred feet, and 
the ascent to it was by a flight of one hundred steps. 
It was one of the oldest, largest, and grandest edifices 
in the city. Founded by Tarquinius Priscus, it was 
several times enlarged and embellished. Its gates were 
of brass, and it was adorned with costly gildings; whence 
it is termed “golden” and “glittering,” aurea, fulgens. 
It enclosed three structures, the Temple of Jupiter Cap- 
itolinus in the centre, the Temple of Minerva on the 
right, and the Temple of Juno on the left. The Capitol 
also comprehended some minor temples or chapels, and 
the Casa Romuli, or cottage of Romulus, covered with 
straw. Near the ascent to the Capitol was the asylum. 
We also mention the Basilicz, since some of them were 
afterwards turned to the purposes of Christian worship. 
They were originally buildings of great splendor, being 
appropriated to meetings of the senate, and to judicial 
purposes. Here counsellors received their clients, and 
bankers transacted their business, The earliest church- 
es, bearing the name of Basilica, were erected under 
Jonstantine. He gave his own palace on the Ceelian 
Hill as a site for a Christian temple. Next in antiq- 
uity was the Church of St. Peter, on the Vatican Hill, 
built A.D. 324, on the site and with the ruins of temples 
consecrated to Apollo and Mars. It stood about twelve 
centuries, at the end of which it was superseded by the 
modern church bearing the same name. The Circi 
were buildings oblong in shape, used for public games, 
races, and beast-fights. The Theatra were edifices de- 
signed for dramatic exhibitions; the Amphitheatra 
(double theatres, buildings in an oval form) served for 
gladiatorial shows and the fighting of wild animals, 
That which was erected by the emperor Titus, and of 
which there still exists a splendid ruin, was called the 
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Rome from the Pincian Hill; the Plaza del Popolo in the foreground, St. 


Coliseum, from a colossal statue of Nero that stood near 
it With an excess of luxury, perfumed liquids were 
conveyed in secret tubes around these immense struct- 
ures, and diffused over the spectators, sometimes from 
the statues which adorned the interior. In the arena 
which formed the centre of the amphitheatres, the early 
Christians often endured martyrdom by being exposed 
to ravenous beasts. 

See Smith, Dict of Class. Geog. 8. v.; Parker, Arche- 
ology of Rome (Lond. 1877, 6 vols. 8vo); Wood, Guide 
to Rome (Lond. 1875); Cokesly, Map of Anc. Rome 
(Lond. 1852). 

II, Judaism in Rome.—The connection of the Ro- 
mans with Palestine caused Jews to settle at Rome in 
considerable numbers. ‘The Jewish king Aristobulus 
and his son formed part of Pompey’s triumph, and many 
Jewish captives and emigrants were brought to Rome 
at that time. A special district was assigned to them 
(Josephus, .4 nt. xiv, 10, 8), not on the site of the mod- 
em “Ghetto,” between the Capitol and the island of the 
Tiber, but across the Tiber (Philo, Leg. ad Caium, p. 
568, ed. Mangey). From Philo also it appears that the 
Jews in Rome were allowed the free use of their nation- 
al worship, and generally the observance of their ances- 
tral customs. With a zeal for which the nation had 
been some time distinguished, they applied themselves 
with success to proselytizing (Dion Cass. xxxvii, 17). 
Many of these Jews were made freedmen (Philo, loc. cit.). 
Julius Caesar showed them some kindness (Josephus, 
Ant.xtv, 10, 8; Sueton. Cesar, 84). ‘They were favor- 
ed also by Augustus. and by Tiberius during the lat- 
ter part of his reign (Philo, doc.ctt.). On one occasion, in 
the reign of ‘Tiberius, when the Jews were banished 
from the city by the emperor for the misconduct of 
some members of their body, not fewer than four thou- 
sand enlisted in the Roman army which was then sta- 
tioned in Sardinia (Sueton. Tib. 36; Josephus, A nt. xviii, 
3,4). Claudius “commanded all Jews to depart from 
Rome” (Acts xviii, 2), on account of tumults connected, 
possibly, with the preaching of Christianity at Rome 
(Sueton. Claud. 25, “ Judzos impulsore Chresto assidue 
tumultuantes Roma expulit”). ‘This banishment can- 
not have been of long duration, for we find Jews resid- 
ing at Rome apparently in considerable numbers at the 
time of Paul’s visit (Acts xxviii, 17). The Roman bi- 
ographer does not give the date of the expulsion by 
Claudius, but Orosius (vii, 6) mentions the ninth year 
of that emperor’s reign (A.D. 50). The precise occa- 
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Angelo and St. Peter’s in the distance. 


means of determining. The cause here assigned for 
their expulsion is that they raised disturbances, an al- 
legation which at first view does not seem to point to 
a religious, still less to a Christian, influence. Yet we 
must remember that the words bear the coloring of the 
mind of a heathen historian, who might easilv be led 
to regard activity for the diffusion of Christian truth, 
and the debates to which that activity necessarily led, 
as a noxious disturbance of the peace of society. The 
Epicurean view of life could scarcely avoid describing 
religious agitations by terms ordinarily appropriated to 
martial pursuits, It must equally be borne in mind 
that the diffusion of the Gospel in Rome—then the 
very centre and citadel of idolatry — was no holiday 
task, but would call forth on the part of the disciples 
all the fiery energy of the Jewish character, and on the 
part of the pagans all the vehemence of passion which 
ensues from pride, arrogance, and hatred. Had the or- 
dinary name of our Lord been employed by Suetonius, 
we should, for ourselves, have found little difficulty iu 
understanding the words as intended to be applied to 
Jewish Christians. But the biographer uses the word 
Chrestus. The us is a mere Latin termination; but 
what are we to make of the root of the word—Chrest 
for Christ? Yet the change is in only one vowel, and 
Chrest might easily be used for Christ by a pagan writ- 
er. A slight difference in the pronunciation of the 
word as vocalized by a Roman and a Jew would easi- 
ly cause the error, We know that the Romans often 
did make the mispronunciation, calling Christ “ Chrest” 
(Tertull. Apol. c. 3; Lactant. /nst. iv, 17; Just. Mart. 
Apol.c.2). The point is important, and we therefore 
give a few details, the rather that Lardner has, under 
Claudius (i, 259), left the question undetermined. Now, 
in Tacitus (Annal. xv, 44) Jesus is unquestionably call- 
ed Chrest in a passage where his followers are termed 
Christians. Lucian, too, in his Philopatris, so desig- 
nates our Lord, playing on the word Chrestus (Xpn-~ 
oréc), which, in Greek, signifies “ good.” These are his 
words: “since a Chrest [a good man ] is found among 
the Gentiles also.” Tertullian (ut sup.) treats the dif- 
ference as a case of ignorant mispronunciation, Chris- 
tianus being wrongly pronounced Chrestianus. The 
mistake may have been the more readily introduced 
from the fact that, while Christ was a foreign word, 
Chrest was customary. Lips that had been used to 
Chrest would, therefore, rather continue the sound than 
change the vocalization. ‘The term Chrest occurs on 
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grams in which the name appears may be found in 
Martial (vii, 55; ix, 28). In the same author (xi, 91) 
a diminutive from the word, namely, Chrestillus, may be 
found. The word assumed, also, a feminine form, Chres- 
ta, as found in an ancient inscription. Comp. also Mar- 
tial (vii, 55), ‘There can therefore be little risk in 
asserting that Suetonius intended to indicate Jesus 
Christ by Chrestus; and we have already seen that the 
terms which he employs to describe the cause of the 
expulsioa, though peculiar, are not irreconcilable with a 
reference on the part of the writer to Christians. The 
terms which Suetonius employs are accounted for, 
though they may not be altogether justified, by those 
passages in the Acts of the Apostles in which the col- 
lision between the Jews who had become Christians 
and those who adhered to the national faith is found 
to have occasioned serious disturbances (Kuinöl, A cts 
xviti, 2; Rorsal, De Christo per Errorem in Chrest. Comm. 
(Groning. 1717]). Both Suetonius and Luke, in men- 
tioning the expulsion of the Jews, seem to have used 
the official term employed in the decree. The Jews were 
known to the Roman magistrate; and Christians, as be- 
ing at first Jewish converts, would be confounded un- 
der the general name of Jews. But that the Christians 
as well as the Jews strictly so called were banished by 
Claudius appears certain from the book of Acts; and, 
independently of this evidence, seems very probable 
from the other authorities of which mention has been 
made. See CHRESTUS; ROME, JEWS IN. 

III. Christianity at Rome.—Nothing is known of the 
first founder of the Christian Church at Rome. Roman 
Catholics assign the honor to Peter, and on this ground 
an argument in favor of the claims of the papacy. 
There is, however, no sufficient reason for believing that 
Peter was ever even so much as within the walls of 
Rome (Ellendorf, Jst Petrus in Rom und Bischof der 
römischen Kirche gewesen? [Darmstadt, 1843]). See 
Perer. Christianity may, perhaps, have been intro- 
duced into the city, not long after the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, by the “strangers 
of Rome” who were then at Jerusalem (Acts ii, 10). 
It is clear that there were many Christians at Rome 
before Paul visited the city (Rom. i, 8, 13, 15; xv, 20). 
The names of twenty-four Christians at Rome are given 
in the salutations at the end of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. For the difficult question whether the Roman 
Church consisted mainly of Jews or Gentiles, see Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, ii, 157; Alford, Pro- 
deg.; and especially Prof. Jowett, Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Romans, Galatians, and Thessalonians, ii, 7-26. The 
view there adopted, that they were a Gentile Church, 
but with many Jewish converts, seems most in harmony 
with such passages as i, 5,13; xi, 13, and with the gen- 
eral tone of the epistle. See RoMANs, EPISTLE TO. 

It may be useful to give some account of Rome in 
the time of Nero, the “ Cæsar” to whom Paul appealed, 
and in whose reign he suffered martyrdom (Eusebius, 
Hl, E. ii, 25), 

1. The city at that time must be imagined as a large 
and irregular mass of buildings unprotected by an outer 
wall, It had long outgrown the old Servian wall (Di- 
onys. Hal. Ant. Hom, iv, 13; ap. Merivale, Rom. Hist. 
iv, 497); but the limits of the suburbs cannot be exactly 
defined. Neither the nature of the buildings nor the 
contiguration of the ground was such as to give a strik- 
ing appearance to the city viewed from without. “ An- 
cient Rome had neither cupola nor campanile” (Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, ii, 371; Merivale, 
Rom. Emp. iv, 512), and the hills, never lofty or impos- 
ing, would present, when covered with the buildings 
and streets of a huge city, a confused appearance like 
the hills of modern London, to which they have some- 
times been compared. The visit of Paul lies between 
two famous epochs in the history of the city, viz. its 
restoration by Augustus and its restoration by Nero 
(Conybeare and Howson, i, 13). Some parts of the city, 
especially the Forum and Campus Martius, must now 
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have presented a magnificent appearance; but many of 
the principal buildings which attract the attention of 
modern travellers in ancient Rome were not vet built. 
The streets were generally narrow and winding, danked 
by densely crowded lodging -houses (insulæ) of enor- 
mous height. Augustus found it necessary to limit 
their height to seventy feet (Strabo, v, 235). Paul's 
first visit to Rome took place before the Neronian con- 
flagration, but even after the restoration of the city, 
which followed upon that event, many of the old evils 
continued (Tacitus, Hist. iii, 71; Juvenal, Sat, iii, 193, 
269). One half of the population consisted, in all prob- 
ability, of slaves. The larger part of the remainder 
consisted of pauper citizens supported in idleness by the 
miserable system of public gratuities. There appears 
to have been no middle class and no free industrial pop- 
ulation. Side by side with the wretched classes just 
mentioned was the comparatively small body of the 
wealthy nobility, of whose luxury and profligacy we 
hear so much in the heathen writers of the time. (See 
for calculations and proofs the works cited.) 

Such was the population which Paul would find at 
Rome at the time of his visit. We learn from the Acts 
of the Apostles that he was detained at Rome for “two 
whole vears,” “dwelling in his own hired house with a 
soldier that kept him” (Acts xxviii, 16, 30), to whom 
apparently, according to Roman custom (Seneca, Ep. v; 
Acts xii, 6, quoted by Brotier, 4d Tac. Ann. iii, 22), he 
was bound with a chain (Acts xxviii, 20; Eph. vi, 20; 
Phil, i, 13). Here he preached to all that came to him, 
no man forbidding him (Acts xxviii, 30, 31). It is 
generally believed that on his “appeal to Cesar” he 
was acquitted, and, after some time spent in freedom, 
was a second time imprisoned at Rome (for proofs, see 
Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, ch. xxvii, 
and Alford, Gr. Test. vol. iii, ch. vii). Five of his epis- 
tles, viz. those to the Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
that to Philemon, and the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
were, in all probability, written from Rome, the latter 
shortly before his death (2 Tim. iv, 6), the others during 
his first imprisonment. See also HEBREWS, EPISTLE 
TO THE. It is universally believed that he suffered 
martyrdom at Rome. 

2. The localities in and about Rome especially con- 
nected with the life of Paul are—(1) The Appian Way, 
by which he approached Rome (Acts xxviii, 15). See 
Appit Forum. (2) “The palace,” or “Cesar’s court” 
(rd moatrwpoy, Phil. 1, 13). ‘This may mean either 
the great camp of the Pretorian guards which Tiberius 
established outside the walls on the north-east of the 
city (Tacitus, Ann. iv, 2; Suetonius. 7%. 37), or, as 
seems more probable, a barrack attached to the imperial 
residence on the Palatine (Wieseler, as quoted by Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, ii, 423). There is 
no sufficient proof that the word “ preetorium” was ever 
used to designate the emperors palace, though it is 
used for the official residence of a Roman governor (John 
xviii, 28; Acts xxiii, 35). The mention of “ Cæsar’s 
household” (Phil. iv, 22) confirms the notion that Paul's 
residence was in the immediate neighborhood of the 
emperor's house on the Palatine. 

3. The connection of other localities at Rome with 
Paul’s name .rests only on traditions of more or Jess 
probability. We may mention especially — (1) The 
Mamertine prison, or Tullianum, built by Ancus Marcius 
near the Forum (Liv. i, 33), described by Sallust (Cat. 
55). It still exists beneath the Church of San Giuseppe 
dei Falegnami. Here it is said that Peter and Paul 
were fellow-prisoners for nine months, This is not the 
place to discuss the question whether Peter was ever at 
Rome. It may be sufficient to state that though there 
is no evidence of such a visit in the New Test., unless 
Babylon in 1 Pet. v, 18 be a mystical name for Rome, yet 
early testimony (Dionysius, ap. Euseb. ii, 25) and the 
universal belief of the early Church seem sufficient to 
establish the fact of his having suffered martyrdom 
there. The story, however, of the imprisonment in the 
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Mamertine prison seems inconsistent with 2 Tim., espe- 
cially iv, 11. (2) The chapel on the Ostian Roau which 
marks the spot where the two apostles are said to have 
separated on their way to martyrdom. (3) The sup- 
posed scene of Paul’s martyrdom, viz. the Church of 
San Paolo alle tre Fontane, on the Ostian Road. (See 
the notice of the Ostian Road in Caius, ap. Euseb. H. E. 
ii, 25.) To thesesmay be added, (4) The supposed scene 
of Peter's martyrdom, viz. the Church of San Pietro 
in Montorio, on the Janiculum, (5) The chapel “ Do- 
mine quo Vadis,” on the Appian Road, the scene of the 
beautiful legend of our Lord’s appearance to Peter as he 
was escaping from martyrdom (Ambrose, Ep. 33). (6) 
The places where the bodies of the two apostles, after 
having been deposited first in the Catacombs (couunry- 
pia) (Euseb. H. E. ii, 25), are supposed to have been 
finally buried—that of Paul by the Ostian Road, that of 
Peter beneath the dome of the famous basilica which 
bears his name (see Caius, ap. Euseb. H. E. ii, 25). All 
these and many other traditions will be found in the 
Annals of Baronius, under the last year of Nero. “ Val- 
ueless as may be the historical testimony of each of 
these traditions singly, yet collectively they are of some 
importance as expressing the consciousness of the 3d 
and 4th centuries that there had been an early contest, 
or at least contrast, between the two apostles, which in 
the end was completely reconciled; and it is this feel- 
ing which gives a real interest to the outward forms in 
which it is brought before us—more or less, indeed, in 
all the south of Europe, but especially in Rome itself es 
(Stanley, Sermons and Essays, p. 101). 

4. We must add, as sites unquestionably connected 
with the Roman Christians of the apostolic age— (1) 
The gardens of Nero in the Vatican, not far trom the 
spot where St. Peters now stands. Here Christians, 
wrapped in the skins of beasts, were torn to pieces by 
dogs, or, clothed in inflammable robes, were burned to 
serve as torches during the midnight games. Others 
were crucified (Tacitus, Ann. xv, 44). (2) The Cata- 
combs, These subterranean galleries, commonly from 
eight to ten feet in height, and from four to six in 
width, and extending for miles, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of the old Appian and Nomentan ways, were 
unquestionably used as places of refuge, of worship, and 
of burial by the early Christians. It is impossible here 
to enter upon the difficult question of their origin, and 
their possible connection with the deep sand-pits and 
subterranean works at Rome mentioned by classical 
writers, See the story of the murder of Asinius (Cice- 
to, Pro Cluent. 13), and the account of the concealment 
offered to Nero before his death (Suetonius, Nero, 48). 
A more complete account of the Catacombs than any 
previously given may be found in G. B. de Rossi’s Roma 
Sottertana Christiana (1864 sq.). Some very interesting 
notices of this work, and descriptions of the Roman Cata- 
combs, are given in Burgon’s Letters from Rome, p. 120- 
258, « hii Rossi finds his earliest dated inscription 
A.D. 71. From that date to A.D. 300 there are not 
rae 7 exist so many as thirty Christian inscriptions 
bearing dates. Of undated inscriptions, however, about 
4000 are referable to the period antecedent to the em- 
peror Constantine” (Burgon, p. 148). See CATACOMBS. 
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The lately exhumed foundations of the Church of St, 
Clement are confidently claimed as relics of the same 
age (Mullooly, Clement’s Basilica in Rome [ Rome, 1873, 
8vo]). See CLEMENT. 

Linus (who is mentioned in 2 Tim. iv, 21) and Clem- 
ent (Phil. iv, 3) are supposed to have succeeded Peter 
as bishops of Rome. See Linus. 

IV. Mystical Titles.—Rome, as being their tyrannical 
mistress, was an object of special hatred to the Jews, 
who therefore denominated her by the name of Babylon 
—the state in whose dominions they had endured a 
long and heavy servitude (Schottgen, Hor. Heb. i, 1125; 
Eisenmenger, Entdeckt. Judenth. i, 1800). Accordingly 
Rome, under the name of Babylon, is set forth in the 
Apocalypse (xiv, 8; xvi, 19; xvii, 5; xviii, 2) as the 
centre and representative of heathenism; while Jerusa- 
lem appears as the symbol of Judaism. In xvii, 9 al- 
lusion is clearly made to the Septicollis, the seven-hilled 
city—“ seven mountains on which the woman sitteth.” 
The description of this woman, in whom the profligacy 
of Rome is vividly personified, may be seen in Rev. xvii. 
In ch. xiii Rome is pictured as a huge, unnatural beast, 
whose name or number “is the number of a man, and 
his number is yés’,” 666, not improbably Latinos, Aa- 
reivoc, Latin, Roman. ‘This beast has been most vari- 
ously interpreted. The several theories serve scarcely 
more than to display the ingenuity or the bigotry of 
their originators, and to destroy each other. - Minter 
(De Occulto Urbis Rome Nomine [ Hafn. 1811]) thinks 
there is a reference to the secret name of Rome, the dis- 
closure of which, it was thought, would be destructive 
to the state (Pliny, Mist. Nat. iti, 9; Macrobius, Sat. iii, 
5; Plutarch, Quest. Rom. c. 61; Servius, Ad én. ii, 
293). Pliny’s words occur in the midst of a long and 
picturesque account of Italy. Coming in the course of 
it to speak of Rome, he says, “the uttering of whose 
other name is accounted impious, and when it had been 
spoken by Valerius Soranus, who immediately suffered 
the penalty, it was blotted out with a faith no less ex- 
cellent than beneficial.” He then proceeds to speak of © 
the rites observed on the first of January, in connection 
with this belief, in honor of Diva Angerona, whose im- 
age appeared with her mouth bound and sealed up. 
This mystic name tradition reports to have been Va- 
lencia. 

One of the most recent views of the name of the 
beast, from the pen of a Christian writer, we find in 
Hyponoia, or Thoughts on a Spiritual Understanding 
of the Apocalypse (Lond. 1844). “The number in ques- 
tion (666) is expressed in Greek by three letters of the 
alphabet: x, six hundred; č, sixty; s, six. Let us 
suppose these letters to be the initials of certain names, 
as it was common with the ancients in their inscriptions 
to indicate names of distinguished characters by initial 
letters, and sometimes by an additional letter, as C. 
Caius, Cn. Cneus. The Greek letter y (ch) is the initial 
of Xptord¢ (Christ); the letter ¢ is the initial of fio» 
(wood or tree); sometimes figuratively put in the New 
Test. for the cross, The last letter, s, is equivalent to 
o and r, but whether an s or an st, it is the initial of 
the word Satanas, Satan, or the adversary. Taking the 
first two names in the genitive, and the last in the nom- 
inative, we have the following appellation, name, or ti- 
tle: Xpusrov EdAov caravac, ‘the adversary of the 
cross of Christ,’ a character corresponding with that of 
certain enemies of the truth described by Paul (Phil. 
iii, 19).” See NUMBER OF THE BEAST. 
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ROME, CovuxciLs or. The most important are: 1. 
In $13, against the lapsi, and on discipline; 2. In 341, 
by pope Julius I and the Eastern bishops, in favor of 
Athanasius; 3. In 352, by Liberius, for the same object; 
4. In 358, against the emperor Constans and the here- 
tics; 5. In 364, at which were present deputies from the 
Council of Lampsacus; 6. In 366, at which the Macedo- 
nians adopted the Nicene Creed; 7. In 367, to examine 


See POPE. 
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into the charge of adultery preferred against the pope 
Damasus; 8 In 369, by Damasus, at which Ursinus and 
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pagar Bracdévrec. Such is the report Philo gives in 
Legat. ad Caium, § 23 (Mang. ii, 568). Augustus was 


Valera were condemned; 9. In 372, at which Auxen- | at first an enemy to all foreign religions, and even 


tius, bishop of Milan, was excommunicated; 10. In 374, 


by Damasus, condemning Apollinaris; 11. In 375, con- | ficed in Jerusalem (Sueton. Augustus, 93). 


praised Caius, the son of Agrippa, for not having sacri- 
But as he 


demning Lucius, bishop of Alexandria; 12.1n376,against | advanced in years he grew more superstitious, and final- 


the Apollinarists and others; 13. In 380, fourth of Dam- 
asus, against the Sabellians, Arians, etc.; 14. In 400, 
against the Donatists; 15, In 430, against Nestorius; 
16. In 444, against the Manichees; 17. In 774, giving 
Charlemagne power to elect the Roman pontiff, and 
to invest all bishops; 18. In 963, deposing pope John 
XII and appointing Leo VIII; 19. In 964, deposing 
Leo VIII; 20. In 964, restoring Leo VITI and deposing 
Benedict V,etc. See LATERAN; VATICAN. 


ROME, Jews 1n. The origin of the Jews in Rome 
is very obscure. If credit is to be given to a read- 
ing in Valerius Maximus, as it is found in two epito- 
mists — Julius Paris and Januarius Nepotianus — the 
Jews were already in Rome in 139 B.C. The old 
reading was, “ Idem (C. Cornelius Hispalla, prætor pere- 
grinus) qui Sabazii Jovis cultu simulato mores Roma- 
nos inficere conati sunt, domos suas repetere coegit.” 
The epitomists read : 


Paris. Nepotianus, 

t Idem Judæos qui Sabazii| *“Judæos quoque qni Ro- 
Jovis cultu Romanos inficere|manis tradere sacra sua co- 
mores conati sunt, repetere|nati sunt,idem Hispalus urbe 
domos suas coegit.” exterminavit arasque priva- 

tas a publicis locis abjecit.” 
If this reading be genuine, we find the Jews not merely 
settled in Rome, but a dangerous and proselyting peo- 
ple, three quarters of a century before the taking of 
Jerusalem by Pompey. But aside from the fact that 
both Paris and Nepotianus are post-Christian writers, 
the question comes up, “ What have the Jews to do with 
Jupiter Sabazius—a Phrygian god?” Without argu- 
ing the question at any length, we may unhesitating- 
ly say that the whole is a flagrant anachronism, in- 
troduced into the text of Valerius after the time when 
the Jews, either of themselves or as connected with the 
Christians, had become much more familiar to the gen- 
eral ear. Friedländer, in his Darstellungen aus der Sit- 
tengeschichte Roms, iii, 510, adopts the reading of Vale- 
rius Maximus as a source; but it is certain that the first 
settlement of the Jews at Rome was under Pompey, 
when vast numbers of slaves were brought to the cap- 
ital. These slaves were publicly sold in the markets, 
but, if we may believe Philo, were soon emancipated by 
their tolerant masters, who were unwilling to do violence 
to their religious feelings. Isit not more probable that 
there were some, if not many, opulent commercial Jews 
already in Rome, “ who, with their usual national spirit, 
purchased, to the utmost of their means, their unhappy 
countrymen, and enabled them to settle in freedom in 
the great metropolis?” Certain it is that at the time 
when Cicero delivered his memorable oration to vindi- 
cate Flaccus their iufluence was already felt; for being 
afraid of the large number of Jews Cicero saw in the 
audience, he delivered his speech in a low voice (Cicero, 
Pro Flacco, 28). Under Julius Cæsar they enjoyed great 
liberties; for, as Suetonius tells us, they were among the 
mourners—the most sincere mourners—at the obsequies 
of Cæsar; they waited for many nights around his en- 
tombment (“ præcipue Judæi qui noctibus continuis bus- 
tum frequentarunt” [ Jul. c. 84]). At the time of Au- 
gustus, the number of Jews residing at Rome already 
amounted to several thousand. Tacitus gives their 
number at 4000, and Josephus states that 8000 were 
present when Archelaus appeared before Augustus (Ant. 
xvii, 11,1; War, ìi, 6,1). They formed the chief popu- 
lation of the trans-Tiberine region: rjv mépav roù Ti- 
Bépewg morapoŭ peyadrny Tijc Pwune arorouny, Ñv 
OvK NYVE KATEXOMEYNY Kai oikovptPyy mpòç Iovõai- 
wv’ ‘Pwpaiot òt noay ot mAEioug aTEAEVIEPWIEVTEC. 
Alypadrwrot yap aySévrec etc ‘IraXiav, vd Toy KTN- 
gapévwv ihevsepwSnoay, obdéy THY TaTpiwy Tapaya- 
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ly ordered that sacrifices for his welfare should be offer- 
ed in the Jewish temple. The kindly feelings of Au- 
gustus towards the Jews were no doubt increased by his 
private friendship for Herod, and we must not be sur- 
prised at the special favors shown to the Jews by Au- 
gustus; for the less wealthy Jews not only shared in 
the general largess of corn which was distributed among 
the poorer inhabitants of the city, but, by a special fa- 
vor of the monarch, their portion was reserved for the 
following day if the distribution fell on a Sabbath. 

The first direct persecution of the Jews occurred un- 
der the reign of Tiberius, who sent 4000 Jewish youth 
against the robbers of Sardinia, purposely exposing 
them to the inclemencies of the climate (“ si ob gravita- 
tem cœli interirent, vile damnum,” as Tacitus writes), and 
who banished all the others from Rome (Tacit. A nnal. 
ii, 85; Sueton. Tiberius, 36). The ground of this decree 
is stated to have been the emperor’s desire to suppress 
all foreign superstitions, more especially the Jewish, 
which numbered many proselytes. Josephus explains 
that a certain Jewish impostor who acted as a rabbi in 
Rome had, in concert with three other Jews, succeeded 
in proselytizing Fulvia, a noble Roman lady. On pre- 
tence of collecting for the Temple, they received from 
her large sums, which they appropriated to their own 
purposes, The fraud was detected, and Sejanus, who at 
that time was high in the emperor's confidence, used 
the opportunity for inciting his master to a general per- 
secution of the Jews. After the death of Sejanus, the 
Jews were allowed to return to Rome to be oppressed by 
Caligula. Claudius (A.D. 41-45) again banished them 
from Rome, probably on account of the disputations and 
tumults excited by them in consequence of the spread 
of Christianity (“Judseos impulsore Chresto assidue tu- 
multuantes Roma expulit” [ Sueton. Claudtus,25]). Yet 
here, as elsewhere, oppression and persecution seemed 
not to be the slightest check on their increase, and it is 
true what Dion Cassius remarks, that the Jews were a 
yévoc, Kodovodéiv piv roddAaKwc, avénIév ðt wi miei- 
orov (xxxvil, 17). They had a sort of council, or house 
of judgment, which decided all matters of dispute. To 
this, no doubt, either in the synagogue or law-court at- 
tached to it, Paul expected to give an account of bis 
conduct. “The numbers of the Jews in Rome were, 
doubtless, much increased; but their respectability as 
well as their popularity was much diminished by the im- 
mense influx of the most destitute as well as of the most 
unruly of the race, who were swept into captivity by 
thousands after the fall of Jerusalem.” The change ap- 
pears to be very marked. Rome tolerated, indeed, all 
religions; but the exclusiveness and the isolation of 
the Jews at Rome raised against them popular preju- 
dice. The language of the incidental notices which 
occur about the Jews in the Latin authors, after this 
period, seems more and more contemptuous, and implies 
that many of them were in the lowest state of penury— 
the outcasts of society. Juvenal bitterly complains 
that the beautiful and poetic grove of Egeria was let 
out to mendicant hordes of Jews, who pitched their 
camps, like gvpsies, in the open air, with a wallet and 
a bundle of hay for their pillow as their only furniture : 

“ Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 

Judæis, quorum cophinus fænumque supellex” 
(Sat. iii, 12). 
And Martial alludes to their filth, and, what is curious 
enough, describes them as peddlers, venders of matches, 
which they trafficked for broken glass (i, 42; xii, 46). 
Be it as it may, certain it is that the Jews had once a 
flourishing and influential congregation at Rome, as may 
be seen from Jewish inscriptions and tombstones which 
of late have been brought to light. 
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Such was the checkered history of the dispersed of Is- 
rael during the period which ends with the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Their wanderings and settlements in other 
parts of Europe, and the events which befell them in 
the Roman empire and elsewhere, are fully treated in 
the articles Jew and ROME. 

See Schiirer, Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Zettge- 
schichte, p. 624 sq.; Hausrath, Neutestamentliche Zeitge- 
schichte, iii, 71-81; Edersheim, History of the Jewish 
Nation, p. 83 sq.; Milman, History of the Jews, i, 458 sq. ; 
Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, iii, 141, 142, 211, 212, 251; Kraus, 
Roma Sotteranea: Die römischen Katakomben (1873), p. 
61 sq, 489 sq.; S. Garrucci, Cimitero degli Antichi Ebrei 
Scoperto recentemente in Vigna Randanini (Roma, 1862) ; 
Corpus Inscript. Grec. vol. iv, Nos. 9901-9926. (B. P.) 

Rome, BENJAMIN (BEN-JEHUDA) OF, a learned Jew, 
flourished in the 14th century, and is the author of com- 
mentaries on Kings, Chronicles, and Proverbs. They 
are still in MS., but “represent the sound and single 
exegesis of the Spanish school, abounding with quota- 
tions from Jonah Ibn-Jaunah, [bn-Gikatilla, [bn-Ba- 
lam, Ibn-Ezra, Joseph Kimchi, and David Kimchi, and 
are of considerable interest for the history of exegesis.” 
See De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli A utori Ebrei, p. 63 
(Germ. transl.); Ginsburg, Levita’s Massoreth ha-Mas- 
soreth, p.81, note 91; Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebr. iii, 152, No. 
893; Steinschneider, C'atalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bod- 
leiana, p. 790, 1840, 2769; the same in the Jewish Liter- 
ature (Lond. 1857), p. 146, 376; and Bibliographisches 
Handbuch, p. 21, No. 206 (Leips. 1859) ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
i, 117. (B. P.) 

Rome Land, a large open space in front of the 
minster of Waltham, Bury St. Edmund’s, and St. Al- 
ban’s, called the forbury at Reading, and probably the 
original of the tombland of Norwich, so called since 
1302. 

Rome Scot, or Rome Fee, an annual tribute of a 
thousand marks paid by king John to the see of Rome. 
The money was remitted for the support of an English 
school or college in Rome, and was held by some of the 
popes to be a proof of the dependence of England on 
the Roman see. It was abolished Jan. 15, 1534. See 
PETER-PENCE, 


Romeyn, the name of a family who have long 
been prominent in the ministry of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America. Their ancestors fled from their 
native country, the United Provinces (now Belgium), 
during the persecutions of Louis XIV for conscience’ 
sake and for their attachment to the Protestant cause. 
They took their lives in their hands, leaving all their 
effects behind them. There were three brothers, one 
of whom went to England, and was the ancestor-of the 
celebrated Rev. William Romaine, author of The Life, 
the Walk, and the Triumph of Faith. He was the con- 
temporary and colaborer of Whitefield, Berridge, the 
countess of Huntingdon, and the Wesleys, with others 
of the great revivalists of the last century. The other 
two brothers, somewhere between 1650 and 1660, went 
to the Dutch West India Islands and Brazil. One of 
them died soon after. Claas Janse Romeyn, the sur- 
vivor, left Brazil when that country, which had been 
subject to the States-general, passed from their posses- 
sion in 1661. He came to New York and died about 
twelve years later. Of his descendants the following 
are entitled to notice among the deceased ministers of 
the Reformed Church. 

1. James, son of James Van Campen Romeyn, born at 
Greenbush, N. Y., in 1797, was a graduate of Columbia 
College in 1816, and of the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church at New Brunswick in 1819. He was 
settled successively at Nassau, N. Y., 1820-27; Six Mile 
Run, N. J., 1827-33; Hackensack, N. J., as colleague 
with his venerable father, 1833-36; Catskill, N. Y., 
1836-40; Leeds, N. Y., 1842-44; Bergen Neck, N. J., 
1844-50; Geneva, N. Y., 1850-51. He had scarcely be- 
gun his labors at this place when he was stricken down 
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with paralysis, of which he lingered, often in great suf- 
fering, until death brought him a happy release in 1859. 
He had previously been declared emeritus at his own 
request by the classis to which he belonged—a provi- 
sion by which a minister is honorably discharged from 
active duties. None of the churches which he served 
offered him so prominent a position as his pulpit power 
seemed to others to demand, But this was the result en- 
tirely of his own peculiar views, his feeble health, and of 
his very sensitive nature, which led him to decline more 
commanding places and enabled him to occupy a con- 
genial retirement. With these feelings he also declined 
the professorship of logic and rhetoric in Rutgers Col- 
lege, and seldom published any of his pulpit discourses. 
He was a frequent contributor to the religious press, 
writing upon almost all topics of current interest with 
equal ease and ability. His only published sermons 
were, one on The Crisis and its Claims upon the Church 
of God, preached, June, 1842, before the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church, of which he was the retiring 
president; another, entitled A Plea for the Evangelical 
Press, preached at the public deliberative meeting of 
the American Tract Society, October, 1843; and the 
very last effort of his pen, before he was paralyzed, en- 
titled Enmity to the Cross of Christ. These are all char- 
acteristic sermons. The last was published in Dr. H. 
C. Fish’s Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century, 
and also in pamphlet form by the author as “A part- 
ing memorial to the people of his former charges.” He 
was the author of a famous Report on the State of the 
Church, made to the General Synod in 1848; and also 
published a remarkable address before the Greene Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, during his residence there. In 
his will he forbade any posthumous publication of his 
discourses. His correspondence would make one of the 
raciest volumes of epistolary writing in our language. 
Probably the best idea of his pulpit oratory and sermons 
may be formed from the statements which we quote. 
Dr. James W. Alexander, writing to a friend in Septem- 
ber, 1844, from Staten Island, says: “ Here I heard James 
Romeyn; and a more extraordinary man I never heard. 
Fulness of matter, every step sudden and unexpected, 
genius, strength, fire, terror, amazing and preposterous 
rapidity, contempt of rule and taste. It was an awful 
discourse: 1 Thess. v,3. It was one which I shall not 
soon forget.” Another contemporary says of him: “I 
think I see him now—his tall form, which, in face at 
least, I fancy to have been Laurence Sterne’s, strung up 
to the highest nervous tension, and his tongue pouring 
forth a lava-tide of burning eloquence, the most pow- 
erful to which I have ever listened. Powerful,” he 
adds, “is just the word. I have heard men more re- 
markable for literary polish, more original in fancy, 
more erudite in learning, more winning in pathos; but 
for the grander sublimities of eloquence I never heard 
his equal, His denunciations were awful; he abound- 
ed in this style. I have heard of his preaching his first 
sermon on the text, ‘ Yet forty days and Nineveh shall 
be destroyed,’ of which the effect was startling. He 
abounded and excelled in illustration. He laid all lit- 
erature and knowledge under contribution for this pur- 
pose.” Yet with all these characteristics of a Boaner- 
ges, he was tender and soul-moving. He could as eas- 
ily bring tears to the eyes as terrors to the conscience. 
His zeal was flaming. His love to Christ and to souls 
and to the kingdom of Christ burned in every sermon 
and inflamed every prayer. His prayers were as re- 
markable as his sermons for fulness, variety, point, and 
overwhelming effects. The hymnology of the Church 
afforded him more illustration, and was quoted with 
more power than by any other minister wliom we ever 
heard. His grasp of a great subject, his analytic skill, 
his surprising fertility of figurative language, and his- 
torical, scientific, literary, and especially scriptural, illus- 
trations, his condensed, intense modes of expression, the 
beauty of his language, and the uplifting power of his 
eloquence made him, as a preacher, perfectly unique 
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and inimitable. 
were powers, His voice was strong and commanding; 
his utterance was more rapid than that of any other 
public speaker, not excepting the celebrated statesman 
Rufus Choate; his action was as energetic as his 
thought, and perfectly exhausting to his weak and 
overtaxed body. He never went into his pulpit, not 
even to lecture in a country school-house, without the 
most.careful preparation. His manuscript sermons and 
lectures are quite as marvellous for their neat and mi- 
nute chirography as for their literary and theological 
contents. It is wonderful how he could read them in 
or out of the pulpit. But his physical and mental pe- 
culiarities seem to have been more acutely sensitive 
than those of ordinary mortals. He could see further, 
hear quicker, speak and think more rapidly than almost 
all others. But these very qualities brought with them 
a more excitable and naturally irritable temperament, 
more impatience with things and people that were not 
right in his sight, and other infirmities that needed the 
constant control of divine grace to enable him to live 
for Christ. Yet he was, in private life, a most enter- 
taining and interesting companion, mirthful, exuberant, 
simple as a child, and a fast friend. In the ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs of his denomination he was a conspicuous and 
zealous worker, and although, as in his Report on the 
State of the Church, he seemed to be far in advance of 
the times, yet, one by one, nearly all of his proposed 
changes have been adopted and incorporated with the 
policy and life of the Church. He dealt in principles 
and facts rather than in theories and fancies, His af- 
tlictions enriched his experience, while they caused 
“many a conflict, many a doubt.” His last days were 
beclouded by the saddening shadows of disease that 
fell upon the wreck of his body and mind. But the 
spirit of his piety and ministerial life still shot up its 
heavenly radiance through the gloom until he entered 
into rest. On his tombstone are graven these words 
expressive of his highest aims: “ Thou hast dealt well 
with thy servant, O Lord! I have passed my days as 
a minister of Jesus Christ. That is enough! That is 
enough! I am satisfied. God has led me by a right 
way. Bless the Lord, O my soul!” 

2. JAMES VAN CAMPEN, son of Rev. Thomas and 
Susannah (Van Campen) Romeyn, was born at Mini- 
sink, Sussex Co., N. J., Nov. 15, 1765. <A child of the 
covenant, he was converted at an early age, and was al- 
ways noted for conscientious piety and for the simplic- 
ity and frankness of his well-balanced character. He 
was educated at the Schenectady Academy, which was 
the germ of Union College, under the eye of his un- 
cle, Dr. Theodoric Romeyn, with whom he afterwards 
studied theology. He was licensed to preach the Gos- 
pel by the Synod of New York, Oct. 5, 1787, and im- 
mediately settled as pastor of the united churches of 
Greenbush and Schodac, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., opposite 
Albany. In 1794 he relinquished the Schodac Church 
and took charge of a new enterprise which he had or- 
ganized at Wynant’s Kill in connection with the Church 
at Greenbush. In 1799 he removed to New Jersey, 
having accepted a call to the united Second Church- 
es of Hackensack and Schralenburg, which had been 
formed out of the old original churches there, and 
where he remained until disease compelled him to cease 
all active service, in 1832. His ministry in New Jersey 
began at a period of bitter dissensions between the Cœ- 
tus and Conferentie parties, which, perhaps, raged with 
more theological and personal violence in these two 
churches than in any other part of the Dutch denom- 
ination, True to the antecedents and instincts of his 
family, Mr. Romeyn was a leader of the liberal and pro- 
gressive side. The reactionary party were, as a rule, 
arrayed also against the national struggle for indepen- 
dence. Politics embittered the ecclesiastical disputes. 
Families were divided; personal strifes ran so high that, 
in many cases, the opposing parties would neither wor- 
ship together, nor speak to each other, nor even turn 
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conflict which had arisen some years previously cul- 
minated in the secession uf Rev. Solomon Froeligh, D.D., 
a professor of theology and pastor of the old churches 
of Hackensack and Schralenburg, and four other cler- 
gymen, with seven congregations, who formed what 
they called the “True Reformed Dutch Church in Amer- 
ica.” All the rancor and obstinacy of the old strifes 

seemed to be transferred to this unhappy movement, in 

which Mr. Romeyn was necessarily involved as the chief 

representative of the faith and polity of the Church 

against which this revolt was directed. But he stood 

undaunted—prudent in counsel, energetic in action, and 

conciliatory in disposition. He was admirably fitted 

for his burdens by his natural endowments, his high 

moral qualities, and his pervading pietv. No one could 
charge him with rash enterprise, doubtful expedients, 

personal antipathies, excited words, retaliating acts, or 

irritating and aggressive measures. In the affairs of 

the Church he was the ready helper, the judicious coun- 

sellor, the pacificator. Without the form of judicial 
authority, he wielded an influence far more effectual, 

desirable, and honorable. In person Mr. Romeyn was 

tall, large and well proportioned, erect and of command- 
ing presence, dignified and impressive. He was retir- 
ing, modest, stable, strong, and earnest. His piety was 
serene, profound, chastened by divine discipline, and 
developed with great simplicity and tenderness. His 
mind was neither rapid nor brilliant nor original, but 
clear, comprehensive, well trained, and practical. In 
doctrine he was a strong Calvinist, holding the truth in 
love, “and insisting more upon the spirit which is life 
than upon the Jetter which killeth.” His own congrega- 
tions remained perfectly united and peaceful amid the 
surrounding strife, and his ministry was blessed with a 
steady ingathering of souls and growth in grace. He 
preached from carefully prepared analyses, with fluent 
speech, terse expression, and a remarkable facility in 
the use of appropriate Scripture language. This was 
especially the case in his communion services, when the 
Church members stood around successive tables, and, as 
he gave with his own hand the broken bread to each 
one, he accompanied it with some brief quotation from 
the Bible particularly adapted to the circumstances of 
the recipient. Here his pastoral tact and intimate 
knowledge of his flock were often manifested with a 
power which melted every heart and carried his people 
up to the top of the mount of communion. He was 
very active and prominent in the general councils of 
the Church, for many years was stated clerk, and in 
1806 president of the General Synod. From 1807 till 
his death he was a trustee of Rutgers College, and also 
rendered great aid in securing funds for the theological 
professorships. His only published matter consists of a 
manifesto in regard to a controversy, an address to theo- 
logical students at New Brunswick (Magazine of the Re- 
Sormed Dutch Church, iv, 202), and some synodical re- 
ports. He died in perfect peace at Hackensack after a 
lingering illness of paralysis which had laid him aside 
from all pastoral work for eight years, June 27, 1840. 

3. JEREMIAH, son of John and Juliana (M‘Carty) 
Romeyn, and nephew of the Rev. Thomas Romeyn, 
Sr., was born in New York Dec, 24, 1768. He was 
educated at Hackensack Academy under the celebrated 
Peter Wilson, LL.D., and in theology under the Rev. 
Drs. Theodoric Romeyn and John H. Meyer. PBe- 
fore he was twenty vears old he was ordained to the 
ministry, Nov. 10, 1788, and settled as pastor of a Dutch 
Church at Linlithgow, N. Y., Livingston's Manor. In 
1806 he removed to Harlem, remaining there as pastor 
until 1814, when he went to Delaware County, serving 
churches at Schoharie Kill and Beaver Dam, the latter 
of which was resuscitated by his labors. In 1817 he 
removed to Woodstock, N. Y., on account of his daugh- 
ter’s health, but after a few months was himself taken 
with the disease of which he died, July 17,1818. In 
1797 he was appointed professor of Hebrew by the Gen- 
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eral Synod of the Reformed Church, and held this of- 
fice until his death. “His personal appearance,” says 
one of his pupils of 1812, “ was uncommonly imposing — 
nearly six feet in height, of a full habit, grave, digni- 
fied, and graceful. His head was finely formed, bis vis- 
age large, with a dark-blue powerful eye, well set under 
au expanded brow ; his countenance florid; his hair full 
and white, and usually powdered before entering the 
pulpit or associating with gentlemen of the old school.” 
As a preacher, he was distinguished by his “deep bass 
voice, of remarkable smoothness and considerable com- 
pass;” by an easy, deliberate manner; and by great ac- 
curacy of language, precision of thought, and variety of 
treatment. He was described as combining the Dutch 
style of pulpit method with the English mode of rea- 
soning and the French vivacity, and picturesque setting 
of illustration and expression with the most perfect self- 
command. His theological culture was large and pro- 
found, and his reputation as a linguist was very high. 
“He pronounced the Hebrew with the German accent, 
with great skill according to the Masoretic points. His 
attachment to this language brought him, and kept him 
for many years, in close intimacy with the Jewish rabbins 
and other teachers of Hebrew in New York, who often 
spoke of his high scholarship in this department.” His 
temperament was nervous and somewhat irritable, but 
his piety was pervasive and controlling. He was gen- 
erous, witty, impulsive, kind, and vivacious— religion 
and his pulpit absorbed his whole soul. His death was 
marked by the most perfect trust in “Christ, the hope 
of glory,” and by patient waiting for his coming. 

4. Jons BRODHEAD, D.D., the only son of Theod- 
oric Romeyn, was born at Marbletown, Ulster Co., 
N. Y., Nov. 8, 1777. After a preliminary education in 
the Schenectady Academy, he entered the senior class 
of Columbia College at the age of seventeen, and grad- 
uated with high rank in 1795. The next year he united 
with his father’s Church in Schenectady, and immedi- 
ately began his theological studies with Dr. John H. 
Livingston, but completed them under his father. At 
twenty-one he was licensed to preach by the Classis of 
Albany, June 20, 1798. In 1799 he became pastor of 
the Reformed Church of Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
and labored there with increasing popularity and suc- 
cess until, in 1803, he took charge of the Presbyterian 
Church in Schenectady, which had united in a call upon 
him after a long period of division. This change ena- 
bled him to be with his aged father in his last days. 
After one year of labor, he went to the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Albany, and sustained himself with great 
ability in that important Church at the capital of the 
state. Four years later (in 1808) he accepted the call 
of the newly formed Cedar Street Presbyterian Church 
in New York city, of which he continued the pastor 
until his death, which occurred Feb. 22, 1825, in the 
twenty-sixth year of his ministry. Dr. Romeyn inher- 
ited the nervous sensibility, and the acute, rapid, and 
decisive characteristics of his family. He was a man 
of medium size and fine personal appearance; quick in 
his movements, cultivated in manner, and earnest in his 
work. He was a great reader, and his fine library was 
filled with well-used works in almost all departments of 
literature. His theological attainments were general 
rather than profound. As a preacher, he was among 
the foremost of his day. Even when the New York 
pulpit contained such men as Dr. John M. Mason and 
Dr. Alexander M‘Leod, he built up his new Church un- 
der the very shadows of their sanctuaries with complete 
success, With a congregation composed of the élite of 
the city, his popularity was maintained by discourses 
which always evinced careful preparation, and by a pas- 
toral tact which was almost unrivalled. Few men have 
had such power to attach their people to their ministry 
ashe. The greatest characteristic of his preaching was 
his magnetic power of attraction and impression. His 
sermons were not remarkable for analysis or discussion, 
but in their application, and especially in dealing with 
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consciences, and in appeals to the emotional nature, he 
was a prince of preachers, His published volumes of 
sermons, like those of Whitefield, do not sustain his 
great reputation as a pulpit orator. Their power over 
his audiences was doubtless owing to his impressive de- 
livery, which was generally pleasing, natural, and full 
of vivacity. “At times every line of his face, even his 
whole frame, became instinct with passion, and then the 
eye kindled or became tearful, the very soul speaking 
through the body, that trembled with emotion or erect- 
ed itself into an attitude of authority. The torrent of 
feeling often subdued and carried away his hearers 
with responding emotion. Dr. Romeyn, and young 
Spencer, of Liverpool, have always been associated in 
my mind as having strong points of resemblance” (Dr. 
Vermilye, in Sprague’s Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 
223). His ministry was exceedingly blessed, and espe- 
cially among the young. “His catechetical classes were 
crowded. Of a very large Bible class of young ladies 
every one became a professor of religion. More young 
men became ministers from his congregation than from 
any other.” In addition to two volumes of Sermons 
(published in 1816 and reprinted in Scotland), Dr. Ro- 
meyn printed a number of occasional discourses, deliv- 
ered upon national and other important occasions— 
among these was an Oration on the Death of Washing- 
ton (1800). He was active in the benevolent move- 
ments of his day —a trustee of Princeton College from 
1809; a principal agent in establishing the Theological 
Seminary in that place, and one of its first directors; 
moderator of the General Assembly in 1810, when he 
was but thirty-three vears of age; and one of the found- 
ers of the American Bible Society in 1816. He was also 
its first secretary, for domestic correspondence, His 
health was not equal to the constant strain to which 
his zealous spirit, peculiar trials, and infirmities of mind 
and body subjected him. A tour in Europe in 1813 
and 1814 brought transient relief; but for more than a 
year prior to his death his strength gave way, and he 
finished his course with joy, making “earnest interces- 
sion for his family and his flock,” and supported by the 
most cheering heavenly prospects and triumphant faith 
in Christ. 

5. THEODORE (or Dirck), D.D., a younger half- 
brother of Thomas, Sr., was born at Hackensack, N. J., 
Jan. 12 (O. S.), 1744. His elementary education was 
received from his elder brother Thomas and the Rev. 
J. M. Goetschius, pastor of the united churches of Hack- 
ensack and Schralenburg. He entered the junior 
class in Princeton College while the Rev. Dr. Finley 
was president, and graduated in 1765 in the same class 
with the younger Jonathan Edwards, who was his bos- 
om friend; and Dr. Sprague states that it was partly 
through his influence that Dr. Edwards was, many 
years after, chosen president of Union College. Con- 
verted at the age of sixteen, he immediately gave him- 
self up to the ministry of the Gospel, studied theology 
with the Rev. J. M. Goetschius, and was licensed in 
1766, after a two days’ examination, by the American 
Classis, or Coctus, of the Dutch Church. His first set- 
tlement was at Marbletown, Rochester, and Wawarsing, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., from 1766 to 1775. He then removed — 
to Hackensack, his native place, and Schralenburg, 
where he ministered until 1784, when he went to Sche- 
nectady, his last settlement (1784 to 1804). During 
this period he declined numerous urgent calls from more 
prominent. churches. He was twice elected president 
of Queen’s College (now Rutgers), N. J., but declined 
both invitations. His zeal for education led him to es- 
tablish the Schenectady Academy, out of which grew 
Union College. He was the father of this institution, 
and its presidency was first offered to him, but declined 
for reasons satisfactory to himself. The General Synod 
of his Church appointed him lector in theology, an of- 
fice which he held from 1792 to 1797, when he was 
elected professor of theology, and so remained until his 
decease. Dr. Romeyn was gifted with a powerful in- 
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tellect, mature and comprehensive judgment, great ex- 
ecutive ability, a remarkably retentive memory, a strong 
will, and those marked qualities which made him “a 
leader and commander in Israel.” He was foremost, 
with Dr. Livingston and others, in the movements 
which secured the independence of the Dutch Church 
from the control of the Church in Holland. His bold 
patriotism during the Revolutionary war made him a 
conspicuous mark for Tory and British persecutions and 
revenges. The British troops sacked his dwelling, and 
destroyed or carried off all his furniture, clothing, books, 
and papers. He was obliged to remove his family for 
safety, but made frequent visits to his congregations, 
which were always attended by danger; and at one time 
his life nearly paid the forfeit from armed loyalists. 
Among the prisoners who were carried off from Hack- 
ensack when it was attacked by the British was his own 
brother, who was held captive three months. He also 
saved a number of men by hiding them in his own 
house behind a chimney. During all this period he 
was in intimate relations with some of the most distin- 
guished officers of the army. “He was the counsellor of 
senators, the adviser and compeer of the warriors of the 
Revolution, and an efficient co-worker with the patriot.” 
His pulpit oratory was powerful and popular. He was 
learned and yet practical; “a son of thunder,” and “a 
son of consolation” also. His discourses were rich in 
solid matter, enlivened with historical anecdote and il- 
lustration. He went deeply into his subject, and his 
appeals to conscience and the feelings were at times 
overwhelming. His manner was natural, easy, and 
commanding. “ His most expressive organ was his eve, 
and when he was excited no one could withstand its 
power.” As a theological professor he gave full satis- 
faction to his students and to the Church which hon- 
ored him. He was stately, reserved, affable, but not 
familiar. Governor De Witt Clinton describes him as 
having “something in his manner peculiarly dignified 
and benevolent, calculated to create veneration as well 
as affection, and it created an impression upon my mind 
that can never be erased.” Another of his friends, and 
a student in theology (Dr. Jacob Brodhead), says that 
“in his external form, his manly, noble stature, his ma- 
jestic though sometimes stern countenance, he resem- 
bled the illustrious Washington.” Another says, “ He 
was unquestionably the first man in our Church, among 
the first in the whole American Church. His piety 
was deep, practical, and experimental. He realized 
more than others his own errors aud weaknesses, and 
trusted like a little child in the Saviour whom he 
preached and loved.” He died April 16, 1804, having 
been in the ministry thirty-eight years. His wife was 
Elizabeth Brodhead, of Ulster Co., N. Y., by whom he 
had two children, a daughter and a son. The daughter 
became the wife of Caleb Beck, of Albany, and mother 
of three very eminent physicians — Drs. Theodoric Ro- 
meyn, Lewis C., and John B. Beck. The son was the 
Rev. John B. Romeyn, D.D., whose memorial is given 
_ above. 

6. THomas, Sr., son of Nicholas Romeyn, was born 
at Pompton, N. J., March 20 (O. S.), 1729. His father 
being a farmer, he was brought up in the same calling 
until April, 1747, when he began to study for the Gospel 
ministry. He was a student in Princeton College under 
the presidency of the Rev. Aaron Burr, D.D., and pur- 
sued his studies with the Rev. Theodorus Frelinghuysen, 
pastor of the Dutch Church in Albany, N. Y. Having 
completed this course, and received a call from the 
Dutch Church in Jamaica, L. I., he sailed for Europe 
April 11, 1753, and was examined, licensed, ordained, 
and installed by the Classis of Amsterdam as pastor of 


the Church in Jamaica, to which he returned Aug. 27, | 


1754, His first wife was Margaret, daughter of the 
Rev. Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen, by whom he 
had one son, the Rev. Theodorus Frelinghuysen Romeyn. 
She died at Jamaica in 1757. In 1760, on account of 
difficulties in his congregation, he accepted a call to the 
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Church at Minisink, on the Delaware River. After a 
pastorate of ten years he removed to Caughnawaga, 
N. Y., in 1770, where he continued as pastor of the 
Church until his decease at Mayfield, Montgomery Co., 
Oct. 22,1794. He married his second wife, Susannah 
Van Campen, of Sussex County, N. J., Oct. 3,1770. Six 
sons were born of this marriage. Of all his seven sons, 
four were educated for the ministry — Theodorus Fre- 
linghuysen, James Van Campen, Benjamin, and ‘Thomas, 
Benjamin died soon after graduating at Williams Col 
lege in 1796. The others were all ordained to the min- 
istry of their mother Church. Theodorus F. died in 
1785, after a single year of service as the beloved pastor 
of the churches of Bridgewater and Bedminster, N. J. 
Their venerable father was the first Low-Dutch minis- 
ter who settled west of Schenectady, in the vallev of 
the Mohawk. His field of labor, being on the frontier, 
embraced large portions of what are now Fulton and 
Montgomery counties, surrounding the old church at 
Caughnawaga (now Fonda). His duties were conse- 
quently very arduous and often dangerous, from expos- 
ure to Indians and other pioneer trials. His missionary 
spirit was accompanied by intense devotion to the lib- 
eral views of the Coetus, who advocated the education 
and ordination of the clergy in this country, and inde- 
pendence of the Church in Holland. During the whole 
period of the Revolutionary war he was an enthusiastic 
patriot. His residence on the frontier was the theatre 
of frequent alarms, murders, and desolations, which often 
interrupted, and at one time stayed, his ministerial la- 
bors. He was obliged to flee with all his family into 
the interior for safety until the danger was passed. He 
is represented to have been of a mild and patient spirit, 
“enduring hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” 
and unostentatious in his demeanor. As a preacher, he 
was lucid and winning, strongly attached to the doc- 
trines of grace as set forth in the standards of his 
Church, and able in their defence. In the pulpit he was 
solemn, earnest, and tender. His last illness, for more 
than a year, was borne with meek submission to the 
will of God, until his long ministry of forty years was 
closed by death. His remains were buried in front of 
the pulpit in the old church where for twenty-four years 
he had preached the Gospel of Christ. 

7. THOMAS, Jr., son of Rev. Thomas Romeyn, Sr., 
was born at Caughnawaga (now Fonda), N. Y., Feb. 
22,1777. Educated in the classics by his brother, Rev. 
James V. C. Romeyn, and at the Schenectady Academy, 
he graduated at Williams College, Mass., in Septem- 
ber, 1796; studied theology with Dr. Theodoric Romeyn 
in Schenectady; was licensed to preach by the Classis 
of Albany in 1798, and ordained in the Dutch Church 
of Remsenbush (now Florida), N. Y., in 1800, having 
the double charge of that congregation and the Second 
Church of Schenectady. In 1806 he accepted the pas- 
toral care of the churches of Niskayuna and Amity, 
N. Y., and served them until 1827, when he was disabled. 
by a fall, which lamed him for life and compelled him 
to abandon active duty as a settled minister. He had 
a large, powerful frame, and was dignified, humorous, 
courteous, and decided, as well as amiable and transpar- 
ently honest. His intellect was vigorous, his judgment 
almost uniformly correct, and his shrewd, pointed, quiet 
humor gave great zest tu his deliberate and thoughtfyl 
speech. In the pulpit he was noted for theological ex- 
actness of statement, for knowledge and apt quotations 
of Scripture, for deep piety, and for practical usefulness, 
His attainments were respectable, but his wide influ- 
ence over a large section of the Church was chiefly due 
to his thorough knowledge of “the law of the house” 
and his wisdom as a counsellor and peace-maker. He 
died Aug. 9, 1859, revered by all who knew him, and in 
“the full assurance of faith.” He was a pillar of the 
Reformed Church in the valley of the Mohawk. 

See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, ix; Cor- 
win, Manual of the Ref. Church; Magazine of the Ref. 
Dutch Church; Tife of Dr. J. H. Livingston; Taylor, 
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Annals of the Classis of Bergen; Fish, Pulpit Eloquence 
of the 19th Century. (W.J. R.T.) 


Rommel, DIETRICH CHRISTOPHER VON, the Hes- 
sian historian, was born April 17, 1781. For some time 
he was professor at Marburg, and from 1820 he resided 
at Cassel as president of the governmental archives, 
He died in 1859. His historical works are of great im- 
portance to Church history. He published, Philipp der 
Grossmiithige, Landgraf von Hessen. Ein Beitrag zur 
genaueren Kunde der Reformation und des 16. Jahrhun- 
derts (Giessen, 1830, 3 vols. ):— Landgraf Philipp der 
Hochherzige u. die Reformation (Darmst. 1845): — Kurze 
Gesch. d. hess. Kirchenverbesserung unter d. Landgr. 
Philipp d. Grossmiithigen, etc. (Cassel, 1817). See Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theolog. Literatur, i, 793; ii, 39; 
Zuchold, Biblioth. Theol. ii, 1082. (B. P.) 


Romowa, in Prussian mythology, is the sacred 
place of the ancient Prussians, A civil war had di- 
vided the native Prussians and the immigrant Skan- 
dians. Waidewut and Grive, the first king and the 
first chief priest, had restored peace, and Grive after- 
wards assembled the people on a beautiful plain on 
which stood a massive oak with widely spreading 
branches. Before this tree he had placed three images, 
which he called Potrimpos, Perkunos, and Pikullos, and 
declared them to be the supreme gods, Punishments 
were threatened and rewards promised in their names. 
Three niches were cut in the oak-tree which had been 
selected to become the home of the idols, and they were 
placed there with great solemnity. A pyre was then 
erected before the tree, from the top of which Grive 
exhorted the people, and on which sacrifices, including 
several unmanageable persons, were afterwards burned. 
A fearful thunder-storm, which the priest declared to 
be the voice of God, made the people tremble, and 
caused them to regard Grive with a dread that put 
them in mortal terror for centuries afterwards when 
they were obliged to approach him. The place in 
which this occurred was called Romowa. The priests 
continued to dwell and offer sacrifices there until the 
increased population and extension of its territories 
caused the establishing of other sacred oaks. Christi- 
anity ultimately came in and extirpated them all, so 
that the location of the original Romowa is no longer 
known. 


Romiilus, a prime character in Roman mythology; 
but which of the legends concerning this alleged founder 
and earliest king of their city was regarded as genuine 
by the Romans is wholly uncertain, since our informa- 
tion is based on very modern sources. The following 
tradition had, however, become quite generally estab- 
lished in the flourishing period of Roman literature: 
Two brothers belonging to the royal family descended 
from Æneas and reigning in Alba, who were named 
Numitor and Amulius, divided their inheritance so that 
Numitor received the throne and Amulius the treasure. 
Amulius, however, soon dethroned his brother, and made 
a vestal of his daughter Ilia, or Rhea Silvia, in order to 
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The Capitoline Wolf Suckling Romulus and Remus. 
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guard against offspring on her part. She was, how. 
ever, approached by the god Mars, and gave birth to 
the twins Romulus and Remus, whom Amulius caused 
to be exposed by means of a servant on the overflowed 
banks of the Tiber. They were nourished by a she- 
wolf and a bird, until found by the shepherd Faustulus, 
who bore them to his house and reared them with the 
assistance of his wife, Acca Larentia. On arriving at 
manhood, they dethroned and killed Amulius and re- 
instated their grandfather Numitor. After this they 
founded a new city (Rome); but in the progress of the 
work a quarrel broke out between them, and Remus was 
slain by his brother’s hand. Romulus now reigned alone 
in the new state, and after his death was venerated as a 
god under the name of Quirinus, because of the declara- 
tion of Julius Proculus that Romulus had appeared to 
him in superhuman form. A bronze group of the wolf 
suckling the twins is still preserved in the Capitoline 
Palace, and constitutes one of the most eminent relics 
of ancient Roman art. 


Romus, in Greek mythology, was the son of Ulysses 
and Circe. 


Ronde, LAMBERTUS DE, a minister of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in America, was colleague 
with Johannes Ritzema in the Collegiate (Dutch) 
Church of New York, and successor to the venerable 
Gualterus du Bois from 1751 to 1784. With his as- 
sociate Ritzema he was thoroughly educated in one 
of the universities of Holland, and brought to his pul- 
pit ample preparations. When driven from New York 
during the Revolutionary war, he supplied the Church 
of Schaghticoke, near Albany, where he resided dur- 
ing the rest of his life, being too old to resume his 
labors. He preached only in the Dutch language, 
and was the leading spirit in opposition to the in- 
troduction of English preaching, and in the lawsuit 
which resulted in favor of the consistory and against 
“the Dutch party,” who had to pay in costs £300. 
Notwithstanding all this, his character was always 
venerated, and he died in a good old age at Schagh- 
ticoke, his place of voluntary exile, in 1795. The con- 
sistory of the Church in New York gave him an an- 
nuity of £200 for life after he left their active service, 
and the same was given to his aged colleague Ritzema, 
who died at Kinderhook, N. Y. Mr. de Ronde was a 
man of respectable attainments and abilities as a preach- 
er, but was not so eminent for these things as he was for 
his part in the ecclesiastical controversies in that transi- 
tion period of the Dutch Church. See De Witt, Hist. 
Discourse, p. 70; Gunn, Life of Livingston, p. 88, 164; 
Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Ch. p.10. (W.J.R. T.) 

Roney, Moses, a minister of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, was born in Washington County, Pa., 
Sept. 20, 1804. In his fourteenth year he entered the 
grammar - school of Jefferson College, and graduated 
from the college in 1823. He spent some time in teach- 
ing in Baltimore, and then pursued his studies under 
Dr. Wilson, receiving his license June 8, 1829. He was 
ordained and installed pastor in Newburgh, N. Y., June 
8, 1830. In the great controversy concerning the rela- 
tions of the Church to the authorities of the United 
States he opposed the proposed changes. In 1836 the 
Synod chose him to be editor of a contemplated maga- 
zine, which first appeared in March following as The 
Reformed Presbyterian, and which he conducted, with 
the exception of a single year, until it reached the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth volume. In 1848, on account of 
ill-health, he resigned the editorship, and the next vear 
took charge of the literary institution in Allegheny, Pa., 
which he retained until nearly the time of his death 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 


Rongala, in South-Sea Island mythology, is the 
name of the supreme being or highest god among the 
inhabitants of the Caroline Islands, in the Pacitic 
Ocean. 


RONSDORF SECT 


Ronsdorf Sect. This name has been given to 
the clique of fanatics founded by Elias Eller (q. v.) at 
Elberfeld, and subsequently transferred to Ronsdorf, in 
the duchy of Berg, Germany. 


Rood (Saxon), a cross or crucifix. The term is more 
particularly applied to the large cross erected in Roman 
Catholic churches over the entrance of the chancel or 
choir. This is often of very large size, and when com- 
plete is, like other crucifixes, accompanied by the fig- 
ures of St. John and the Blessed Virgin, placed one on 
cach side of the foot of the cross; but these are often 
omitted. Lights are frequently placed in front of these 
roods, especially on certain festivals of the Church. 
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Rood at Sherborne, Dorsetshire. 


Occasionally roods or crucifixes are found sculptured 
outside of churches, on churchyard crosses, on wayside 
crosses, and at the entrance of chantries and oratories. 
There is a much-defaced example at Sherborne Minster, 
in Dorsetshire. 

Many churches were dedicated to the holy rood, as 
the abbey near Edinburgh, and at Daglingworth, Caer- 
marthen, Bettws-y-Grôg, Capel Christ, Southampton, 
Wood Eaton, Swindon, and others. The Church of 
SS. Vincent and Anastasius, after it received the ad- 
dition of a transept, was called Holy Cross, from its 
new shape. The rood was set before the feet of the 
dying, stretched on straw or ashes, emblems of mor- 
tality, and also, Beleth says, erected at the head of 
graves. 


ROOD-ALTAR, an altar standing under the rood- 
screen. In large churches there were generally two, 
one on each side of the entrance into the choir. 


ROOD-ARCH, the arch which separates the choir 
from the nave of a cathedral or church, under which 
the rood-screen and rood were anciently placed. 


ROOD-BEAM, or ROOD-LOFT. The rood spo- 
ken of above was supported either by a beam called 
the rood-beam, or by a gallery called the rood-loft, 
over the screen separating the choir or chancel of a 
church from the nave. Rood-lofts do not appear to 
have been common in England before, if so soon as, 
the 14th century. They were approached from the in- 
side of the church, generally by a small stone staircase 
in the wall, which is often to be found in churches 
which have lost all other traces of them. The front 
was frequently richly panelled, and the under- side 
formed into a large covered cornice, or ornamented 
with small ribs and other decorations, connecting it 
with the screen below. Although most of the rood- 
lofts in England have been destroyed, a considerable 
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number of examples (more or less perfect) remain, as 
at Long Sutton, Kingsbury Episcopi, Barnwell, Duns 
ster, Timberscombe, Minehead, and Winsham, Som- 
ersetshire; Newark, Nottinghamshire; Charlton - on- 
Otmoor, and Handborough, Oxfordshire; Merevale, 
Knowle, and Worm - Leighton, Warwickshire; Flam- 
sted, Hertfordshire; Uffendon, Bradninch, Collump- 
ton, Dartmouth, Kenton, Plymptree, and Hartland, 
Devon, etc. The rood-loft was occasionally placed 
above the chancel-arch, as at Northleach, Gloucester- 
shire. It sometimes extended across the first arch of 
the nave, as in Castle Hedingham Church, Essex. 
There are some very fine and rich rood-lofts in Wales, 
in churches which are in other respects plain and 
poor. 

ROOD-BOWL, a bowl of latten or other material, 
with a pricket in the centre, to hold a taper for lighting 
the rood-screen. 


ROOD-CHAINS, those chains by which, in the case 
of large figures placed on or beside the rood, such figures 
were supported. ‘These chains were inserted in the roef 
in front of the chancel arch. Remains of such chains are 
to be seen at Collumpton, Devonshire. 


ROOD-CLOTH (or Rope-CLotrn), the veil by 
which the large crucitix or rood, which anciently stood 
over the chancel-screen, was covered during Lent. Its 
color in England was either violet or black, and it 
was frequently marked with a white cross, We find 
examples of this cloth figured in medieval illumina- 
tions. 


ROOD-DOORS, the doors of the rood-screen, sepa- 
rating the nave from the chancel. 


ROOD-GALLERY. See Roop-Lort. 
ROOD-GAP, the space under a chancel-arch. 


ROOD-LIGHT, a light, whether from a mortar with 
taper or from oil-lamps or cressets, placed on or about 
the rood-beam. Such were kept continually burning in 
ancient parish churches. 


ROOD-LOFT. See Roov-BeEAm. 


ROOD-MASS, a term sometimes applied (1) to the 
daily parish mass said in large churches at the altar 
under the rood-screen; and (2) sometimes to the mass 
said on Holy-cross Day, or on the feast of the Exaltation 
of the Holy Cross, 


ROOD-SAINTS, images of the Virgin Mary and of 
John the beloved disciple, which were placed on each 
side of the rood. 


ROOD-SCREEN, a screen separating the choir or 
chancel of a church from the nave. Above it was a 
gallery supporting the rood, and called the rood-loft. 
The rood-screen had no upper loft, or solar. In early 
times it had three doors, one facing the altar, the sec- 
ond fronting the gospel side, and a third the epistle 
side. Before it veils were dropped at the consecra- 
tion. 

ROOD-STAIR, the staircase winding up to the rood 
(q. v.). 

ROOD-STEEPLE, or ROOD-TOWER. This name 
is sometimes applied to the tower built over the inter- 
section of a cruciform church. 


ROOD-STEPS, the steps into a choir or chancel, 
commonly found under or immediately before the rood- 
screen. 


Rood, Anson, a Presbyterian divine, was ordained 
at New Haven, Conn., in 1829. He took up his residence 
in Philadelphia, Pa., where he died in 1857. He pub- 
lished, A Church Manual for the Members of the Pres- 
byterian Church (Phila. 1843, 8vo); several pamphlets 
and papers on theological subjects, temperance reform, 
etc.; and edited a daily paper in Philadelphia. See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


ROOF 


Roof (33, gdg; oréyn, Matt. viii, 8; dda, Acts x, 
9), The roofs of dwelling-houses in the entire East, 
because of the generally dry weather, are made flat and 
are surrounded with a guard or railing (MP3; ore- 
gam. See Deut. xxii, 8, where the parapet is insisted 
on, and comp. Thomson, Land and Book, i, 48 sq.; 2 
Kings, i, 2; comp. Mishna, Moed Katan, i, 10; Michaelis, 
Mos. Rit. iv, 856). Anciently only buildings intended 
for display had raised roofs; such as temples (Cicero, 





Ancient Egyptian Roof. 


Orat. iii, 26; Philo, ii, 43; Sueton. Cluud. xvii). So 
the Temple in Jerusalem, we are told by Jewish writers, 
was arched or vaulted, so that no one should repair 
thither for the same purposes as to the roofs of the 
houses (comp. also Jerome, Ad Suniam et Fretel. p. 661). 
In the East the roof consists usually of a water-proof 
tiling (Mariti, Trav. p. 246 sq.; Tavernier, Voyage, i, 
168) or of stones ( Vitruv. ii, 1,5; Schweigger, Reis. 
p. 263), and is raised a little at one side or in the mid- 
dle to shed water (Pliny, xxxvi, 62; Burckhardt, A rab. 
p.152). Pipes are also used to convey the water into 
cisterns (see Maimon. ad Middoth, vi, 6). A kind of 
weak, perishable grass commonly grew up between the 
tiles (Psa. cxxix, 6; 2 Kings xix, 26; Isa. xxxvii, 27; 
see Shaw, Trav. p. 210). The roof of Dagon’s temple 
(Judg. xvi, 27) is said to have been crowded with 3000 
persons to behold Samson’s feats; but this can hardly 
mean the top of the temple, because the persons there- 
on could not see what was passing within. It appears 
rather to have been a loft or gallery running around 
the top of the building inside, and supported by pillars 
with two main posts, in the middle of the temple. A 
very usual kind of roof is constructed in the following 
manner: The beams are placed about three feet apart ; 
across these sticks are arranged close together, and 
thickly matted thorn-bush; over this is spread a coat 
of thick mortar, and lastly the marl or earth, which cov- 
ers the whole. A large stone roller is kept on the top 
of the house for the purpose of hardening and flatten- 
ing the layer of earth, to prevent the rain from pene- 
trating. Roofs, however, are often of a very inferior 
description to this. They are at times composed of the 
palm-leaf, and in other cases are made of cornstalks or 
brush wood, spread over with gravel (Robinson, Biblical 
Res, i, 243; ii, 279), or of reeds and heather with a 
laver ‘of beat- 
en earth (Hart- 
ley, Researches in 
Greece, p. 240). 
The roofs of the 
great halls in 
Egypt are cov- 
ered with flag- 
stones of enor- 
mous size, Para- 
pets are uniform- 
ly placed around = 
the roof, for the = 

purpose of guard- 
ing against acci- 
































Ancient Egyptian House, having a ter- 
race and roof supported by columns. 
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dent by falling (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ii, 122). The 
roof was much used by the Hebrews, as it still is in East- 
ern nations. It was often resorted to to get fresh air, 
by convalescents and others (2 Sam. xi, 2; Dan. iv, 
26; comp. Buckingham, Aesop. p. 70; Thomson, Land 
and Book, i,49 sq. See Thilo, Cod. Apocryph. i, 120, 
297, where it is a playground for children), In sum- 
mer the people slept there (1 Sam. ix, 26; comp. Taver- 
nier, i, 168; Buckingham, Mesop. p. 336; Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenl. iti, 85; Morier, Second Journey, p. 230; Robin- 
son, iii, 242). It was sought as a place for quiet con- 
versation (1 Sam. ix, 25), for undisturbed lamentation 


i (Isa. xv, 3; Jer. xlviii, 38), for building “ booths” (q. v., 


Neh. viii, 16), and for various religious actions (2 Kings 
xxiii, 12; Jer. xix, 13; Zeph. i, 5; Acts x, 9), perhaps 
with the feeling of being raised nearer to heaven and to 
God. Acts of a public nature were transacted there (2 
Sam. xvi, 22), and announcements made (Matt. x, 27; 
Luke xii,3 ; comp. Josephus, War, ii, 21,5; Talm. Babyl. 
Shab. fol. 35, 2; comp. Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii, 46). Nor 
is this inconsistent with its use for secret interviews, 
before named, as these took place when neighbors were 
supposed to be occupied; yet the “upper chamber” 
(q. v.) was certainly more commonly sought for. Again, 
the roof was a lookout over the street (Judg. xvi, 27; 
Isa. xxii, 1; comp. Shaw, Trav. p. 190), a place for ex- 
posing clothes and household stuff to the air (Josh. ii, 
6; comp. Mishna, Toroth, ix,6; Mikvaoth, ii,7; Mach- 
shir, vi, 2; Mauser, i, 6,3; Megilla, iii, 3; Menach, viii, 
4); a commanding position for defence against attacks 
from below (Judg. ix, 51; 2 Macc. v, 12; comp. Jose- 
phus, Ant. xiv, 15,12; War, iv, 1,4; Schweigger, Reis. 
p. 263). But a constant residence on the roof, in lonc- 
liness and exposure, is a forcible image of a sorrowful 
life (Prov. xxi, 9; comp. xxv, 24). It was usual to 
have two flights of steps to ascend to the roof; one 
within the house and one in the street. It was easy, 
too, to climb over the railing of the roof and thus pass 
from that of one house to its neighbor; or from house 
to house along a whole street (Matt. xxiv, 17; Mark 
xiii, 15; Luke xvii, 31; comp. Flamin, Rezsebesch. p. 10; 
Russel, Aleppo, i, 45; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 5,3; Mishna, 
Baba Meisia, fol. 88,1; Barhebr. Chron. p.170). Thus, 
too, it was easy to pass down from the roof into a house 
(see Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 601). The passage Mark 
ii, 4 is most naturally explained by supposing Jesus 
to have been in the chamber immediately under the 
roof. The people took up the floor of the roof (comp. 
Josephus, Ant. xiv, 15, 12) and let down the sick man 
(Strauss, Leb. Jes. ii, 61, supposes the usual mode of ac- 
cess from the roof to the upper chamber to be used, 
which contradicts Mark). This is the meaning of Luke 
in the parallel passage, v, 19. If we understand the 
midst (rò pécoy) to mean the court of the house, then 
the tiling (k&épapor), as our version has it, or rather 
bricks, must mean the guard wall around the roof (Fa- 
ber, Archeol. i, 419), or the cornice (Höst, Nachr, v. 
Maroe, p. 264). But it is doubtful whether the latter 
was common in Palestine; and the expression into the 
midst (comp. Luke iv, 35; Mark iii, 3; xiv, 60; John 
xx, 19) does not admit the above interpretation (Shaw, 
Trav. p. 186 sq., gives an explanation which does not 
suit the passage). A literal taking-up of the roof, how- 
ever, would be but a trifling matter, and would involve 
no injury to the building, if it were like the modern 
Arab houses in that vicinity. ‘They are very low, and 
the roof is formed chiefly of twigs and earth, on beams 
some three feet apart. It is very common to remove 
part of this to let down goods, etc. (see Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii, 6 sq.); the Talm. Babl. Moed Katon, xxv, 
1, says, when R. Huna died, his bier could not pass the 
door, and it was thought best to let it down through 
the roof. See Mill, Diss. de Adium Hebr. Tectis, in 
Oelrich’s Coll. Opusc. Hist. Phil. Theol. I, ii, 573 sq.; Bat- 
tus, Diss. de Tectis Hebr. Retectis (Viteb. 1696); Faber, 
Archeol. i, 417 sq.; Hackett, llustr. of Script. p. 70, 71, 
72, and on Prov. xxvii, 15, p. 85. See HOUSETOP. 


ROOF 


ROOF, in architecture, is the external covering on the 
top of a building; sometimes of stone, but usually of wood 
overlaid with slates, tiles, lead, etc. The form and con- 
struction of the timber-work of roofs differ materially 
according to the nature of the building on which it is 
to be placed, and any attempt to notice all the varieties 
would far exceed the limits of this work. The main 
portions of the framing, which in most cases are placed 
at regular intervals, are each called a truss, principal, 
or pair of principals. These, in ornamental open roofs, 
are the leading features, and in some ancient roofs are 
contrived with an especial view to appearance. The 
accompanying diagrams of two of the simplest kinds 





Queen-post Roof. 
A, king-post. F F, ridge-pieces. 
B’B, queen-poste, GGGGEG, purlins. 
C CCC, braces or struts. H, collar. 


D D, tie-beams. 
E E E E, principal rafters, blades, 
or backs. 


J J J J, common rafters. 
K K K K, pole-plates. 
LL L L, wall-plates. 


of modern roofs will serve to explain the names of the 
most important timbers: a king-post roof has one ver- 
tical post in each truss, a gueen-post roof has two. 

Medizval roofs vary so much in their structure, on 
account of the ornamental disposition of the pieces, that 
it is not easy to establish a universal nomenclature for 
them. Many names of beams and timbers occur in old 
contracts of which the original appplication is often 
uncertain. 

The Hammer-beam roofs contain most of the peculi- 
arities of structure that distinguish the medizval roofs 
from the modern roofs, and the following nomenclature 
may be adopted in describing them: Sometimes one 
hammer-beam is repeated over another, forming, as it 





Hammer-beam Roof. 


A, hammer-beam. 
B B, pendant- post. 
C, hammer-brace. 

D D, rafter. 


E, collar. 

F, side-post. 

G, collar-brace. 
H, upper collar. 
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were, two stories, It is then called a double hammer- 
beam roof, and the nomenclature runs: lower hammer- 
beam, upper hammer-beam, lower hammer-brace, upper 
hammer-brace, lower side-post, upper side-post, etc. 

It must be remembered that all upright pieces may 
be called posts, with an epithet, if necessary, e. g. Pen- 
dant-post. Inclined pieces, if not rafters, are braces, 
and commonly derive their epithet from the piece un- 
der which they are placed, or which they principally 
stiffen, as collur-brauce. Ashlur pieces are fixed to ev- 
ery one of the rafters in most medizval roofs. but they 
are sometimes concealed by cornice - mouldings and 
frieze - boards. The example from Dorchester shows 
the hammer-beam construction with collar-brace, side- 
post, etc. 
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Hammer-beam Roof, North Aisie, Dorchester, Oxfordshire. 


Of the construction of the wooden roofs of the An- 
cients very little is known, but it was probably of the 
most inartificial kind, and judging from the form of 
their pediments, the pitch of them was low. Some small 
buildings still retain their original roofs of marble, as 
the Tower of the Winds, and the Choragic Monument 
of Lisicrates at Athens. ‘The Mausoleum of Theodoric 
at Ravenna has a domed roof, formed of a single block 
of stone, nearly thirty-six feet in diameter. 

Saxon roofs were elevated, but to what degree we 
have no certain account; neither is there satisfactory 
evidence of their internal appearance. The illumina- 
tions in manuscripts seem to represent them as often 
covered with slates, tiles, or shingles. 

Norman roofs were also raised, in some cases to a 
very steep pitch; but in others the elevation was more 
moderate, the ridge being formed at about a right an- 
gle. It does not appear that at this period the con- 
struction was made ornamental, although, doubtless, in 
many cases the framing was open to view. The cov- 
ering was certainly sometimes of lead, but was probably 
oftener of a less costly material. 

Early English roofs were generally, if not always, 
made with a steep slope, though not universally of the 
same pitch. Sometimes the section of the roof repre- 
sented an equilateral triangle, and sometimes the pro- 
portions were flatter. A few roofs of this date still ex- 
ist, as on the nave of Hales Owen Church, Shropshire: 
this originally had tie-beams across it, and under every 
rafter additional pieces of timber are fixed, which are 
cut circular, so that the general appearance is that of 
a series of parallel ribs forming a barrel-vault. This 
seems to have been a common mode of improving the 
appearance of roofs in this style before any important 
ornaments were applied to them. The additional pieces 
under the rafters were usually either quite plain or only 
chamfered on the edges. A moulded rib sometimes ran 
along the top, and a cornice next the wall-plate, both 
of which were generally small. The tie-beams also were 
frequently moulded. 

When first the approach of the Decorated style be- 
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gan to exercise an influence, the roofs, though still of ' against fire; in other cases, when the material was suit- 


the same construction, became somewhat more orna- 
mental. There are also roofs existing of this date, and 
some probably earlier, in country churches, the insides 
of which are formed into a series of flat spaces, or cants. 
They are usually quite plain, with the exception of the 
tiebeam and cornice, which are frequently moulded, 
and the king-post, which is commonly octagonal, with 
a moulded capital or base. Of a later period, roofs of 
this kind are extremely common in some districts, but 
they are generally to be distinguished from the earlier 
specimens by being arranged in seven cants instead 
of six. Of the older description good examples re- 
main at Chartham Church, Kent, and on the south 
aisle of Merrow Church, Surrey. Most of these roofs 
are now ceiled, but probably many of them were orig- 
inally open. 

As the Decorated style advanced, the leading tim- 
bers of the principals were often formed into an arch 
by the addition of circular 
braces under the tie-beams, 
the beams themselves be- 
ing also frequently curved. Sf 
The spandrels formed by = 
these braces were very usu- [i| 
ally filled with pierced tra- =) 
cery, and the timbers gen- 2% 
erally were more moulded =i 
and enriched than in the 
earlier styles. Where the 





lines of mouldings were in- EEEF 
terrupted, they very com- gonth Aisle, Kidlington, 
monly terminated in carved Oxfordshire. 


leaves or other ornaments. 

Nometimes the tie-beams were omitted in roofs of 
high pitch, but the principals were generally arched. 
The roofs of domestic halls, in the Decorated style, ap- 
pear to have been more enriched than those of church- 
es: that of Malvern Priory had a variety of cross- 
braces above the tie-beams cut into ornamental feather- 
ings; that of the archbishop of Canterbury’s palace at 
Mayfield, Sussex, was supported on stone arches span- 


ning the whole breadth of the room (about forty feet). l 


This kind of construction is also partially used in the 
hall at the Mote, Ightham, Kent. This kind of con- 
struction, a wooden roof supported on stone arches in- 
stead of the large timbers necessary for the principals, 
seems to have been more common than is generally sup- 
posed, and at all periods. 

In the Perpendicular style hammer-beam roofs were 
introduced (one of the finest specimens of which is that. 
on Westminster Hall), and, together with them, most 
numerous varieties of construction for the sake of orna- 
ment. These are far too manifold to be enu- 
merated; many specimens exist in churches 
and halls, some of which are extremely mag- 
nificent, and are enriched with tracery, feath- 
erings, pendants, and carvings of various 
kinds, in the greatest profusion. Many roofs 
in this style were nearly or quite flat; these, 
when plain, had the timbers often exposed 
to view, and moulded ; in other cases they 
were ceiled with oak and formed into panels, 
and were usually enriched with bosses and 
other ornaments af similar description to 
those of the higher roofs; good examples re- |) 
main at Cirencester Church, Gloucestershire. | 
On halls hammer-beam roofs were principal- 
ly used, but on churches other kinds of con- 
struction were more prevalent. There are 
some medizeval buildings, principally ves- 
tries, apses, and portions of churches, which 
are entirely roofed with stone. They are 
generally of high elevation, and often have 
ribs answering to the rafters in a wooden 
roof. They occur at all periods, and in some 
cases may have been erected for protection 





able, perhaps from economy. 

The name of roof is often applied to what are, in fact, 
ceilings having an external covering, or outer roof, dis- 
tinct from that which is seen. Vaulted roofs are also 
frequently spoken of, but a vault usually has an outer 
roof over it, and is more properly a vaulted ceiling. 

| See Parker, Gloss. of Architect. s. v.; Chambers’s Ency- 
clop. s. v.; Walcott, Sac. Archeol. 8. v. 


Room is employed in the A. V. as the equivalent 
of no less than four Heb. and eight Greek terms. The 
only one of these, however, which need be noticed here 
is mpwrok\usia (Matt. xxiii, 6; Mark xii, 39; Luke 
xiv, 7,8; xx, 46), which signifies, not a “room” in the 
sense we commonly attach to it of a chamber, but the 
highest place on the highest couch round the dinner or 
supper table—the “uppermost seat,” as it is more ac- 
curately rendered in Luke xi, 43. See Meat. The 
word “seat” is, however, generally appropriated by our 
translators to caSécpa, which seems to mean some kind 
of official chair. In Luke xiv, 9, 10, they have ren- 
dered rozo¢g by both “place” and “room.” See also 
Upper Room. 

The convenience of dividing habitations into sepa- 
rate apartments early suggested itself. We read of 
various kinds of rooms in Scripture—bedchamber, in- 
ner chamber, upper chamber, bride-chamber, guest- 
chamber, guard-chamber, of the king’s house. In early 
times the females and children of the family slept in 
one room, on separate beds, and the males in another. 
See CHAMBER. 


Roos, Johann Friedrich, only son of the fol- 
lowing, was born in 1759, and died in 1828, at Marbach, 
where he had held the position of dean. He wrote a 
History of the Reformation and a Church History, 
neither of which was based on original sources, and 
both of which have been superseded by more modern 
works, See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


| Roos, Magnus Friedrich, the last of the series 
| of clergymen in Wtirtemberg who during the 18th cen- 
| tury promoted the independent development of Pietism 
(q. v.), and exercised an important influence over the 
clergy and churches of Wiirtemberg against the ration- 
_alistic and other movements of North Germany. He 
was born at Sulz-on-the-Neckar, Sept. 6, 1727, passed 
through the schools of Wiurtemberg in regular course, 
and in 1749 became vicar at Owen. After filling vari- 
ous ministerial stations in Tübingen, Stuttgart, ete., he 
was made pastor at Lustnau, near Titbingen, in 1767, 
where he was brought into contact with the notabilities 
_and students of the university, and sought to benefit 
the latter by the delivery of private lectures on Biblical 
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St. Mary’s, Devizes, Wilts, cir. 1450. 
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theology. In 1784 he was appointed to the prelature of 
Anhausen, which gave him a seat in the district gov- 
ernment, and in 1787 he was promoted to a place in the 
national diet, which diverted his attention largely to- 
wards political affairs. He preached his last sermon to 
his people on Christmas-day, 1802, and died March 19, 
1803. 

Roos was emphatically a man of one book—the Bible. 
He was not the representative of any scientific idea in 
theology, nor a rhetorician who attached importance to 
the elegancies of style. His theology was contained in 
the sentences of the Bible, so that nothing is left for the 
theologian to perform beyond condensing what is there 
expanded, collecting what is scattered, and converting 
the whole directly into faith and iife. As a dogmatist 
he simply brought together the doctrines of Scripture, 
holding that they require no elaboration in order to ap- 
pear as a faultless whole. As an expositor and polemic 
he displayed an utter incapacity to appreciate difficul- 
ties, and accepted all the statements of the Bible with 
unquestioning faith; and in that one of his works which 
partakes most largely of a scientific character, the Fun- 
damenta Psychologie Sacre (Tübingen, 1769; Stutt- 
gart, 1857), he simply gathered from the Scriptures 
every passage in which a psychological term occurs, and 
given the specific and general meaning of the terms and 
phrases so obtained. He held that the truth was fully 
and appropriately given in the Bible, and therefore did 
not attempt a thorough system of psychology. He also 
gave attention to the times in which he lived and to 
the impending future, taking the Apocalypse for his 
guide and following the interpretations of Bengel (q. v.), 
though without accepting the dates of that scholar for 
the end of the world (e. g. 1836), and without placing 
implicit reliance on the results of his investigations. 

The writings of Roos were very numerous, and have 
no importance for our times. The principal ones are 
the Fundam. Psychol. Sacr., already cited:—a de- 
votional manual entitled Hausbuch (1790, 2d ed.), 
which was largely used, and a practical work enti- 
tled Christliche Gedanken v. d. Verschiedenheit und Ei- 
nigkeit d. Kinder Gottes (1st ed. 1764; new [3d] ed. 
1850). 


Roosevelt, James Henry, Hon., a distinguished 
philanthropist, was born in New York city, Nov. 10, 1800. 
He was a descendant of the well-known and wide-spread 
family of that name. His father, James C. Roosevelt, was 
an attorney of the New York bar, educated at Columbia 
College. James Henry was left a large property by his 
father, and in early life manifested his benevolence by 
taking an interest in charitable institutions, particular- 
ly the Leake and Watts Orphan Asylum, of which he 
was for twenty-three years the treasurer, He never 
married, and lived a quiet and frugal life. As his nat- 
ural heirs were wealthy and did not need his property, 
he determined on devoting it to benevolent objects. In 
March, 1854, he made his will, and after certain be- 
quests, gave the residue of his estate to five incorpora- 
tions in the city of New York, known as the Society of 
the New York Hospital, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the New York Eve Infirmary, the Demilt 
Dispensary, and the New York Institution for the Blind. 
It also provided for the establishment in the city of 
New York of a hospital for the reception and relief of 
sick and diseased persons, and for its permanent endow- 
ment. ‘The charity was to extend to all sick, without 
limit or restriction of any kind, and without distinction 
as to race, sex, color, or religion. The hospital, which 
occupies an entire block between Ninth and Tenth av- 
enues, was in due time erected, and was formally opened 
Nov. 2, 1871. The generous founder died Nov. 30, 1863. 
He was “a man upright in bis aims, simple in his hab- 
its, sublime in his benefaction.” (W. P. S.) 


Root (ww, shéresh, piga), that part of a plant 
which extends downwards and fastens itself in the 
earth. The rocky ground of Palestine is in some places 
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covered with a very thin soil, so that the plants grow- 
ing in these spots cannot strike deep roots, and are 
therefore easily uptorn by the winds or withered by the 
scorching sun—a circumstance to which a beautiful al- 
lusion is made in the parable of the sower (Matt. xiii, 
21). The root of a family is the progenitor from whom 
the race derives its name; thus, “ Out of the serpent’s 
root shall come forth a cockatrice” (Isa. xiv, 29), mean- 
ing Hezekiah, who was descended from David, and was, 
like him, a scourge to the oppressors of Israel. ‘The 
word is used in this sense in a very remarkable proph- 
ecy, “And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, 
which shall stand for an ensign of the people;. to it 
shall the Gentiles seek, and his rest shall be glorious” 
(xi, 10). The Messiah, elsewhere called “the branch,” 
is here described as “the root,” for though David’s son 
in his human character, yet in his divine capacity he is 
David's “root,” as being his Lord and God. A similar 
passage occurs in Revelation, “The lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the root of David, hath prevailed” (v, 5). So 
“ covetousness is the root of all evil” (1 Tim. vi, 10); 
that is, the origin, the cause, the occasion; “ Lest any 
root of bitterness trouble you” (Heb. xii, 15). In Job 
xix, 28, “root of the matter” signifies a ground or cause 
of controversy. The root may also denote the race, the 
posterity: Prov. xii, 3, “The root of the righteous shall 
not be moved,” i. e. shall not fail; Jer. xii, 2, ““ Whence 
do the wicked prosper in all things? thou hast planted 
them, and they have taken root.” In Daniel and in 
the Maccabees, Antiochus Epiphanes, the persecutor of 
the Jews, is represented as a young sprout or sucker, or 
root of iniquity, proceeding from the kings, the succes- 
sors of Alexander the Great. Jesus Christ, in his hu- 
miliation, is described as a root ill nourished, growing 
in a dry and barren soil (Isa. liii, 2). In the contrary 
sense, Paul says (Rom. xi, 16-18) that the Jews are, as 
it were, the root that bears the tree into which the Gen- 
tiles are grafted; and that the patriarchs are the pure 
and holy root of which the Jews are, as it were, the 
branches. Jesus Christ is the root on which Christians 
depend, and from which they derive life and subsistence 
(Col. ii, 7). 

ROOT, a name sometimes found in the inventories 
of English church furniture, by which were designated 
richly embroidered copes that had the “stem of Jesse” 
and the genealogy of our Lord figured upon them. 


Root, Henry, a Presbvterian minister, was born in 
Canaan, Columbia Co., N. Y., July 17, 1813. He grad- 
uated at Williams College, Mass., studied theology at 
Auburn Seminary, N. Y., and was licensed by Cayuga 
Presbytery. After graduating he removed to Michi- 
gan, where he was ordained in 1835, and was stated 
supply for Dexter and Howell churches. Subsequent- 
lv he preached for Granville, Portland, and Bunker Hilf 
churches, He was connected with the American Home 
Missionary Society, and was one of their most suc- 
cessful missionaries. He died at Feltz, April 5, 1860. 
Mr. Root was a powerful preacher, and in building up 
churches in the faith he had no superior. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 163. (J. L. S.) 


Ropes, TimotHy PICKERING, a Baptist minister, 
was born in Oxford, N. H., Sept. 13, 1802, and was grad- 
uated at Waterville College in the class of 1827. He 
was ordained as an evangelist Aug. 13, 1828, and became 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Hampton Falls in July, 
1829. He was afterwards pastor of the churches in 
Weston and Lexington, Mass., and for several years 
was engaged in teaching in different places. He went 
West in 1854, and for ten years was pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Le Roy, Minn., where he died, July 3, 
1873. (J.C. S.) 


Roque, Sr., a popular saint of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in France, who is considered the special 
patron of those sick of the plague. Few particulars of 
his history have been preserved. He was born of a 
noble family in Montpellier, at the end of the 13th or 
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early in the 14th century; and having undertaken a 
pilgrimage to Rome, was surprised on his way through 
Italy by an outbreak of the plague at Piacenza. He 
labored with generous zeal for the victims, fell sick, 
was abandoned by men, but a dog licked his sores. He 
recovered his health, returned to France, and after a 
life of great sanctity died at Montpellier, probably in 
1327. 


Roquelaure, JEAN ARMAND DE BESSUEJOULS, 
Count of, a French prelate, was born at Roquelaure in 
1721. Of a noble family, he entered the Church when 
quite young, was doctor of theology at the age of twen- 
tv-six, and vicar-general of Arras when, in 1754, he re- 
ceived the bishopric of Senlis. In 1764 he was first 
almoner of the king, in 1767 councillor of state, in 1768 
abbé of St. Germer, and in 1771 member of the French 
Academy. He was one of the few bishops who re- 
mained in France after the civil oath was required, but 
did not yield to the constitution of 1790. During the 
Reign of Terror he retired to Arras. He resigned his 
see of Senlis, but was in 1802 made archbishop of Ma- 
lines. In 1808 he received a canonry in St. Denis, and 
spent the remainder of his life in Paris. He died of 
old age, April 23, 1818. His writings are, Oraison Fu- 
sbre de la Reine d'Espagne (Paris, 1761) :— Oraison 
Funèbre de Louis XV (ibid. 1774) :—Mandements, and 
Lettres to the clergy. 


Roques, Pierre, a Protestant French theologian, 
was born at La Canne, July 22, 1685. His parents were 
obliged to leave France on account of their faith, and 
Roques was educated in Switzerland, at Geneva and 
Lausanne.. He was ordained in 1709, and in 1710 be- 
came pastor of the Protestant French Church at Basle, 
where he died, April 18, 1748. His principal writings 
are, Le Pasteur Evangélique (Basle, 1723), transl. into 
German (Halle, 1741-44) :— Elements des Vérités His- 
torigues, etc. (Basle, 1726) :— Lettres a un Protestant 
de France etc. (Lausanne, 1730-35 ):— Les Devoirs 
des Sujets (Basle, 1727) :—Sermons sur Divers Sujets 
de Morale (ibid. 1730), transl. into German (Halle, 
1731) :—Le Vrai Piétisme (Basle, 1731) :—Traité des 
Tribunaux de Judicature (ibid. 1738). Besides these 
are scattered pieces in several works, an edition of 
the Dictionnaire of Moreri (ibid. 1731-45), and one of 
Martin’s Bible (ibid. 1736). He continued with Beau- 
sobre the Sermons of Saurin, and revised the French 
translation of Hübner’s Geographie (ibid. 1747). See 
Frey, Vie de P. Roques; Haag, La France Protes- 
tante. 


Roquette, GABRIEL DE, a French prelate, was born 
at Toulouse in 1632. After finishing his studies he 
went to Paris, where he soon obtained ecclesiastical 
preferment, became abbé of Grandselve, prior of Char- 
lieu and of St. Denis de Vaux, vicar-general of Armand, 
and abbé of Cluny. In 1666 he was made bishop of 
Autun, and in 1669 fuunded the Hospital of St. Ga- 
briel in that place. He resigned his see in 1702 in 
favor of his nephew, Bertrand de Senaux. He died 
at Autun, Feb. 23, 1707. 
man, a slave of the Jesuits, and devoted to the inter- 
ests of cardinal Mazarin. He left a work entitled 
Ordonnances pour le Rétablissement de la Discipline Ec- 
clsiustique (Autun, 1669-74), and an Oraison Funebre 
d'Anne- Marie Martinozzi, Princesse de Conti (Paris, 
1674). 


Rosa, Sr. 


Rosa or Lima, the most noted of Peruvian saints, 
was a beautiful virgin, born in 1586 at Lima, who early 
displayed great fortitude in the enduring of physical 
pain, and manifested a strong inclination towards an 
ascetic life. Her parents permitted her to become a 
Dominican nun; but having entered a church to pray 
while on her way to the convent, she found herself 
unable to proceed farther, and consequently ‘became 
a hermit, living in a cell which she built in the 


See Rosa or LIMA. 


Roquette was an ambitious: 
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garden belonging to her parents, She inflicted cruel 
bodily mortifications on herself, and died in 1617. 
She was buried in the Dominican church, and was 
canonized in 1671. She ranks as the patroness of 
the state, and is annually commemorated, with great 
solemnity and pomp, on Aug. 26. See Acta SS. for 
Aug. 26. 


Rosa oF VITERBO, a hermit attached to the order 
of Fanciscans, though without having been formally re- 
ceived. She occupied a cell in the house of her parents, 
and was accustomed to preach repentance, standing 
with crucifix in hand in the public streets. She was 
temporarily banished from Viterbo, but eventually re- 
called and received with enthusiasm. She died in 
AD. 1252, aged about eighteen. See Actu SS. for 
Sept. 4. 

Rosa, SALVATOR, an Italian painter, was born at 
Aranella, near Naples, June 20, 1615. He was brought 
up under Francisco Francanzano, but was obliged to get 
his living by selling his pictures upon the street. At- 


‘ter his father’s death, he went with Ribera to Rome, at 


i 


which city he remained four years, when cardinal Bran- 
cacci carried him to Viterbo, where he painted several 
pieces. He afterwards went with Prince John Charles 
of Medici to Florence, and stayed nine years in this city. 
He finally fixed his residence at Rome, where he died, 
March 15, 1673. Among his most celebrated works are, 
the Catiline Conspiracy :—Saul and the Witch of En- 
dor :—Attilus Regulus, and altar-pieces. He was also 
a good composer of music. See lady Morgan, Life and 
Times of Salvator (Lond. 1824, 2 vols.) ; Cantu, Salvator 
Rosa (Milan, 1844); Reynolds [Sir Joshua], Works. 


Rosalia, Sr., the greatest of Sicilian saints, is said 
to have died between 1160 and 1180. Her father was 
the count Sinibald of Quisquina and Rosis, and was de- 
scended from the ancient kings of Sicily. She lived for 
a time on Mount Quisquina in the character of a hermit, 
but afterwards on Mount Pelegrino, near Palermo, It 
is alleged that her body was found in 1624, together 
with an inscription on Mount Quisquina narrating her 
descent and sojourn in an adjoining cave. A pestilence 
ceased to prevail at the time her body was found, and 
this fact was attributed to her intercessions, which may 
account for the veneration she receives. Her day is 
Sept. 4, and is observed with much pomp in Palermo, 
one of the features being a procession in which a colos- 
sal statue of the saint is carried about. See Acta SS. 
for Sept. 4. 


Rosario, Jerome, an Italian ecclesiastic and writer, 
was born at Pordenone in 1485. He was nuncio from 
pope Clement VII to Hungary, and died in 1556. He 
wrote a curious treatise—Quod Animalia Bruta sepe 
Ratione utantur melius Homine (“ That brutes often rea- 
son better than man” [1648]). 


Rosary (Rosarium). This is a Roman Catholic 
instrument, composed of a number of larger and smaller 
beads strung on a cord, which serves among Romanists 
to aid in the repeating of a definite number of Pater- 
nosters and Ave-Marias. In its wider meaning the 
word denotes the worship in which the rosary is em- 
ployed. The custom of repeating the Lord’s Prayer a 
number of times originated ambng the early hermits 
and monks, and it is stated by Palladius (Aavotaxa, 
cap. 35) and Sozomen (Hist. vi, 29) that the abbot Paul 
of the desert of Pherme repeated the Pater-noster 300 
times, and at each repetition dropped a small stone into 
his lap. The Hail-Mary was added in the 11th cen- 
tury, but did not attain its completed form until the 
16th. A combination of the Lord’s Prayer with the 
Credo and the angelical greeting in this worship occurs 
as early as 1196 in the Statuta Communia of bishop 
Odo of Paris. 

The rosary is accordingly of modern origin, and all 
opinions which assign to it a high antiquity are false. 
Some modern inquirers hold that it was brought from 
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the East by returning Crusaders, since it is found among 
Mohammedans and Brahmins also; but it would seem 
to have had an independent origin in the West as well. 
It was first used by the Dominican monks, though it is 
by no means certain that it was introduced by St. Dom- 
inic himself. 

As many as twenty forms of rosary devotions have 
been enumerated by Schulting in his Bibl. Eccles, I, iii, 
205. The more familiarly known are as follows: 

1. The complete (or Dominican) rosary, consisting 
of tifteen decades of small Mary-beads, alternating with 
fifteen Pater-noster beads, so that ten Hail-Marys are 
said after each Lord’s Prayer. ‘This rosary is accord- 
ingly called the Psalterium Marie. 

2. The ordinary rosary (rosarium) has five decades 
of Mary-beads and five Pater-noster beads, in all fifty- 
tive beads. Three repetitions equal rosary No. 1. 

3. The intermediate rosary has sixty-three Mary- 
beads and seven Pater-noster beads, denoting the sixty- 
three years of life which the legend assigns to the Vir- 
gin. The Franciscans repeat seventy-two Hail-Marys, 
because they believe that the Virgin lived seventy-two 
years, 

4, The smaller rosary has three decades of Mary-beads 
and three Pater-noster beads, signifying the years of 
Christ’s life on earth. 

5. The angelical rosary is similar to No. 4, but re- 
quires a single recital of the Hail-Mary with each dec- 
ade, and for each of the niné remaining beads the Sanctus 
(**Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus Dominus Deus Sabaoth ! 
Pleni sunt cœli et terra gloria tua, Hosanna in excel- 
sis! Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini, Hosanna 
in excelsis!” with the lesser doxology (“Gloria Patri 
et Filio et Spiritui Sancto!”). 

6. The crown (capellaria, corona) has thirty -three 
Pater-noster beads, indicative of the years of Christ’s 
earthly life, and five Mary-beads to denote the number 
of his wounds, A rosary composed of twelve Ave-Ma- 
rias and three Pater-nosters has also been termed the 
crown in recent times (Binterim, Denkw. VII, i, 105). 

The Officium Laicorum is composed only of Pater- 
nosters, and cannot therefore be reckoned among the 
rosaries. 

The devotion begins with the sign of the cross, after 
which the worshipper grasps the cross depending from 
the cord, repeats the Apostles’ Creed, and prays the 
Lord’s Prayer with three Hail-Marys. A correspond- 
ing form serves as the conclusion. With the Domin- 
ican rosary is connected the contemplation of the so- 
called mysteries, according to which the rosary is char- 
acterized as joyful, sorrowful, or glorious. The joyful 
rosary embraces the five mysteries of— 

1. The annunciation of our Lady when the Son of God 
was conceived. 

2. The visitation of Elisabeth. 

3. The nativity of our Lord Jesns Christ. 

4. The presentation of our Lord in the Temple. 


5. The tinding of our Lord in the Tempie among the 
doctors. 


The sorrowful rosary embraces— 


1. The prayer of our Lord in the garden. 

2. The whipping him at the pillar. 

3. The crowning him with a crown of thorns. 
4. His carrying of the cross to Mount Calvary, 
5. His crucifixion and death on the cross. 


The glorious rosary contains— 


1. The resurrection of our Lord. 

2. His ascension into heaven. 

3. The coming of the Holy Ghost. 

4. The assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

5. Her coronation above all angels and saints. 

Each of these fifteen mysteries is appended to the words 
“ Jesus Christ” in the Ave-Maria, and is thus repeated 
ten times. 

The rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary is altogeth- 
er the most popular form of devotion among Roman 
Catholics. It has been strongly recommended by 
many popes, who have granted great indulgences to 
those that practice it. The five Joyful Mysteries are 
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said on Mondays and Thursdays through the year, and 
daily from the first Sunday in Advent to the Feast of 
the Purification. ‘The five Sorrowful Mysteries are 
said on Thursdays and Fridays through the year, and 
daily from Ash-Wednesday to Easter-Sunday. The 
five Glorious Mysteries are said on ordinary Sundays 
and Wednesdays and Saturdays through the year, and 
daily from Easter-Sunday to Trinity-Sunday. The 
manner of saying the rosary on the beads may be un- 
derstood by the accompanying cut, with the following 
directions (see Barnum, Romanism, p. 486): 


ith, Lord’s 
6th, Glory be to 





Rosary Arranged in the Form of a Heart. ' 


On the cross say the Apostles’ Creed. 

On the next large bead say the Lord’s Prayer. On the 
next small bead say the Hail Mary, thus: “ Hail Mary, 
full of grace, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thon 
among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Je: 
sus. Who may increase our faith. Holy Mary, Mother of 
God, pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour of our 
death. Amen.” 

On the second small bead repeat the Hail Mary, substi- 
tuting for the above italicized words, ‘‘ Who may strength- 
en our hope.” 

On the third small bead repeat the Hail Mary, substi- 
tuting in the same place, ‘‘Who may enliven our charity.” 
Then, and at the end of every decade, say, ‘‘ Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen.” 

On the next large bead, and on every large bead, say 
the Lord’s Prayer. In saying the ten Hail Marys for the 
first Joyful Mystery, substitute for the above italicized 
clause, ‘‘Who was made man for us;” in the second, 
“Whom thou didst carry to St. Elisabeth’s ;"" in the third, 
“Who was born in a stable for us;” in the fourth, ‘Who 
was presented in the Temple for us;” in the fifth, “Whom 
thou didst find in the Temple.” 

At the end of the five Joyful Mysteries, and at the end 
of the five Sorrowful and five Glorious Mysteries, say the 
Salve Regina (=Hail, Queen), thus: ‘‘ Hail, Holy Queen, 
Mother of Mercy, our life, our sweetness, and our hope. 
To thee do we cry, poor banished children of Eve. To 
thee do we send up our sighs, mourning and weeping in 
this valley of tears. Turn, then, O most gracious advo- 
cate, thine eyes of mercy towards us; and after this our 
exile is ended, show us the blessed fruit of thy womb, Je- 
sus. Oclement! O pious! O sweet Virgin Mary! 

“V, Pray for us, O holy Mother of God. 

č ma That we may be made worthy of the promises of 
rist.” 

In saying the five Sorrowfnl Mysteries, the clanses sub- 
stituted in the Hail Marys for the italicized clause are: 
(1) “Who sweated blood for us ;" (2) “Who was scourged for 
us;” (3) “Who was crowned with thorns for us;” (4) “Who 
carried the heavy cross for us;” (5) “Who was ceruci and 
died for us.” In sayng the five Glorious Mysteries, sub- 
stitute for the italicized clause: (1) ‘‘Who arose from the 
dead ;” (2) * Who ascended into heaven;” (3) “Who sent the 
Holy Ghost ;” (4) “Who assumed thee [or took thee up] into 
heaven ;” (5) “Who crowned thee in heaven.” 


The term rosary is variously explained by Roman 
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Catholic writers: as derived from Rosa mystica, an ec- 
clesiastical predicate of the Virgin; from St. Rosalia, 
who is represented with a wreath furmed of gold and 
roses; from the fact that the beads are made of rose- 
wood, ete. Steitz (in Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v.) 
suggests that it may be derived from a rose-gurden (ro- 
surium), after the manner in which devotional manuals 
were in the Middle Ages termed Hortulus Anime. 


ROSARY, BROTHERS OF THE. The troubles which 

came upon Europe in the 14th and 15th centuries led to 
the forming of pious associations which sought to secure 
the averting of such evils by means of prayer to God; 
and the brotherhoods of the rosary were among the ear- 
liest of these unions. Pope Lev’s bull Pastoris terni, 
of Oct. 6, 1520, shows that they had then become old. 
The popes Sixtus IV, Innocent VIII, and Clement VII 
conferred on them valuable exemptions, which were 
confirmed by Sixtus V. ‘The Brothers of the Rosary 
displayed great zeal during the contests of Western Eu- 
rope with the Turks, and aided the warriors with their 
prayers; and after the victory of Lepanto they insti- 
tuted processions in honor of the Virgin Mary. The 
festival instituted by Pius V in commemoration of that 
victory was consequently called “the Feast of the Ro- 
sary.” . 
A modern organization called “the Living Rosary” 
consists of unions of fifteen persons each, who severally 
pray the decades of the rosary which have been assigned 
tothem respectively. 


ROSARY, CEREMONY OF THE, & ceremony practiced 
among the Mohammedans on special occasions, called 
in the Arabic Sobhat, and usually performed on the 
night succeeding a burial. The soul is then supposed 
to remain in the body, after which it departs to Hades, 
there tvo await its final doom. The ceremony is thus 
described: “At night fikis, sometimes as many as fifty, 
assemble, and one brings a rosary of 1000 beads, each as 
large asa pigeon’s egg. They begin with the 67th chap- 
ter of the Koran, then say three times, ‘God is one; then 
recite the last chapter but one and the first, and then say 
three times, ‘O God, favor the most excellent and most 
happy of thy creatures, our lord Mohammed, and his fam- 
ily and companions, and preserve them.’ ‘lo this they 
add, ‘All who commemorate thee are the mindful, and 
those who omit commemorating thee are the negligent.’ 
They next repeat 3000 times, ‘There is no God but 
God, one holding the rosary and counting each repeti- 
tion. After each thousand they sometimes rest, and 
take coffee; then 100 times, ‘ (I extol) the perfection of 
God with his praise: then the same number of times, 
‘I beg forgiveness of God the great; after which fifty 
times, ‘The perfection of the Lord, the Eternal; then, 
‘The perfection of the Lord, the Lord of might,’ etc. 
(Koran, ch. xxxvii, last three verses). Two or three 
then recite three or four more verses. This done, one 
asks his companions, ‘Have ve transferred (the merit 
of) what ve have recited to the soul of the deceased ?’ 
They reply, ‘We have; and add, ‘ Peace be on the apos- 
tles” ‘This concludes the ceremony, which, in the houses 
of the rich, is repeated the second and third nights.” 
See Macbride, Mohammedan Religion Explained ; Gard- 
ner, Faiths of the World, s. v. 


ROSARY, FRATERNITY OF THE. See ROSARY, BROTH- 
ERS OF THE. 


Rosbrugh, Jonny, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Ireland in 1717, emigrated to the United States in 1735, 
and graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1761. 
He studied theology under the Rev. John Blair, then 
of Fagg’s Manor, and was taken on trial by the New 
Brunswick Presbytery May 22, 1762. He was licensed 
to preach Aug. 18, 1763, and was ordained at Green- 
wich, N. J., Dec. 11, 1764, having charge of Mansfield, 
Greenwich, and Oxford. He was dismissed from the 
three congregations April 18, 1769, and on the same day 
was called to the Forks of Delaware (now Allentown and 
Mount Bethel). He was installed pastor of these con- 
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gregations Oct. 28, 1772, and continued such until his 
death, in January, 1777, at the hands of the Hessians, 
near Trenton. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pù, iii, 254, 

Roscelin (also RoceLIN, RUCELIN, or RUZELIN), 
JEAN, a scholastic theologian of the 11th century, who 
ranks in the common estimation as the originator of the 
Nominalist theory in philosophy and as a Tritheist in 
theology. The circumstances of his life are shrouded 
in obscurity, however, and the particular views he ad- 
vocated are not well determined. His place in history 
was achieved chiefly through controversies with Anselm 
and Abelard (see the respective articles) in which he 
became engaged. He first arrested attention by ex- 
pressing opinions concerning the Trinity which were 
deemed heretical, at a time when he was canon at Com- 
piegne. As he claimed that Anselm shared his views, 
the latter interposed a denial, and was about undertak- 
ing a refutation of Roscelin’s teaching, when the Synod 
of Soissons (1092) compelled a retraction of the heresy. 
The course of Roscelin’s life becomes doubtful again at 
this point, and such facts as are known to have occurred 
are variously combined by students. The following 
seems to be the view now generally preferred. Rosce- 
lin soon recalled his retraction, according to Anselm, 
because his action at Soissons had been governed by 
fear of the populace. Anselm consequently wrote the 
refutation previously begun (De Fide Trinttat. et In- 
carnat.), and Roscelin went to England, where he at- 
tempted to injure Anselm by treating him with con- 
tumely, but was himself compelled to return to the 
Continent, partly because of his relations with Anselm, 
then archbishop of Canterbury, and partly because he 
had offended the English clergy by denouncing abuses 
which existed among them. He then addressed an un- 
successful application for refuge to Ivo of Chartres (q. v.), 
and from that time was lost to notice for some years. 
The name of Roscelin is next mentioned in connec- 
tion with a controversy with Abelard. The latter had 
been Roscelin’s pupil; but the publication of his /ntro- 
ductio ad Theologiam (1119), in which he emphasized 
the divine unity in three persons, and in such a way as 
to reflect on the position Roscelin had occupied at Sois- 
sons, caused an open rupture between them. Abelard’s 
language savored of Sabellianism, and Roscelin prepared 
to bring the new heresy to the notice of the bishop of 
Paris. Each of the parties contributed a letter to this 
controversy, which documents are still extant; and with 
the issuing of the Epistola ad Abelard. Roscelin passes 
definitely from our view. 

1. Roscelin as a Tritheist.—His opinions grew out of 
an emphasizing of the idea of personality in connection 
with the divine nature, and, as they appear in the writ- 
ings of his opponents, may be comprehended in the 
statement that the three Divine Persons cannot be con- 
ceived as una res (ovata), unless the necessary conse- 
quence that the Father and the Spirit became incarnate 
with the Son be also accepted. To escape this conse- 
quence, he holds that the distinction between the Per- 
sons is one of substance; but he strives to preserve the 
divine unity by postulating a unity of will and power. 
It seems evident that he believed this provision sufti- 
cient to preserve his doctrine from being charged with 
polytheism and atheism, and that he was therefore not 


guilty of intentional heresy; but it was not difficult for 


the keen dialectics of Anselm to demonstrate his error. 
Roscelin cannot be justly charged with tritheism ; and, 
if his argumentation was at fault, he certainly earned 
for himself the credit of scholarly penetration in having 
recognised the full greatness of the difficulty to be over- 
come in reconciling the doctrine of the Trinity with 
that of the Incarnation. 

2. Roscelin as a Nominalist.—We are wholly depend- 
ent for a knowledge of his position in this respect upon 
the statements of his enemies, and it appears certain 
that they caricatured his views; but it is evident that 
they did not regard him as the originator of nominal- 
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ism. He held the extreme of the nominalist position, 
denominating universal conceptions an empty sound 
(flatum vocis), but apparently only for the purpose of 
antagonizing the extreme realism of Anselm. His idea 
doubtless was that universal concepts exist simply in 
our thought, and do not at the same time postulate a 
real existence extraneous to the mind. He laid down 
the axiom that “no thing has parts”—a paradox which 
can only mean that no whole can really exist and fur- 
nish its parts from out of itself. The parts really con- 
stitute the whole, and alone possess a real existence; 
and the whole, as a unity, cannot be distinguished from 
them otherwise than in thought. In its application to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the axiom implied that the 
real existences in the Deity are in the three Persons, 
and that the unity of the Godhead exists only in the 
thought which comprehends them together into one. 
The only point of interest to him as a philosopher, how- 
ever, was to discover whether the reality lies in the 
general concept or in the concrete individual; and his 
axiom has, e. g., no relationship with the atomism of 
Democritus. 

3. The Connection between Roscelin’s Philosophy and his 
Theological Views.—This is evident from the foregoing 
statements, He did not, however, publicly connect his 
theological innovation with his nominalism, but based 
it on the Christological difficulty already mentioned. 
According to Anselm (De Fide Trinit. 3), Roscelin de- 
clared that “ Pagani defendunt legem suam, Judei 
defendunt fidem suam, ergo et nos Christianam fidem 
defendere debemus,” thus showing that it was not his 
purpose to damage the faith; but the words sound like 
a plea for scientific discussion of the faith in general, or 
perhaps for liberty of the thinking mind to apprehend, 
and consequently to further the development of, the 
doctrines of the Church. Nominalism, in general, would 
seem to have been nearly always connected with a ra- 
tionalistic tendency. 

See Anselm, Æp. ii, 35 and 41, and De Fide Trinitatis 
et Incarnatione; a letter to Anselm by John, abbot of 
Telese, later cardinal-bishop of Tuseoli (in Baluz. Mis- 
cell. iv, 478); Abelard, Epist. 21 (Opp. [Paris, 1616] p. 
334), and Dialectica (in Cousin, Euvres Inédits d’A bél.) ; 
Epist. Roscel. ad Abelardum (ed. Schmeller, Munich, 
1851); a letter to Roscelin by Theobald of Estampes 
(in D’Achéry, Spicilegium, vol. iii), and one by Ivo 
of Chartres (Epist. 7); John of Salisbury, Metalog. 
ii, 17; Otto of Freisingen, De Gest. Frider. vol. i, c. 
47, et al. 


Roscholchika, a term signifying “Seditionists,” 
and applied to the Russian sect IJsbranikt, or the 
“Company of the East.” This sect was formed in 
the middle of the 17th century, during the patri- 
archate of Nicon, A.D. 1654. The cause of separa- 
tion was not any difference of doctrine or ritual, but 
a desire to protest against the laxity and inclination 
to change displayed by the clergy, and to adopt a 
greater piety and purity of life. Pinkerton (Dtsser- 
tation on Russian Sects) identifies them with the Sta- 
rovertzi, or “ Believers of the Old Faith.” See Platon, 
Present State of the Greek Church. See Russian 
SECTS. 


Roscoe, WILLIAM, a historian and poet, was born 
near Liverpool, March 8, 1753, and in 1769 was articled 
to an attorney for six years. During this time he paid 
great attention to English classics, and subsequeitly 
added an acquaintance with choice writers in the Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, and French languages. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1774, and retired from practice 
in 1796. His means, through unfortunate business spec- 
ulations, became very limited, but he still continued his 
literary labors for many years. He was a member of 
Parliament for Liverpool in 1806, and died June 30, 
1831. Among his works are, Scriptural Refutation of 
a Pamphlet on the Licitness of the Slave-trade (1788, 
8vo):—The Life and Pontificate of Leo X (Liverpool, 
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1805, 4 vols. 4to). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 
Rose (moyin, chabatstséleth ; Sept. kpivov, avSoc; 
Aq. káňvě; Vulg. flos, lilium) occurs twice only in the | 
canonical Scriptures; namely, first in Cant. ii, 1, where 
the bride replies, “I am the rose of Sharon and the lily 
of the valley,” and secondly in Isa. xxxv, 1, “The wil- 
derness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, | 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
There is much difference of opinion as to what particu- 
lar flower is here denoted, and the question perhaps 
does not admit of definite determination. Tremellius 
and Diodati, with some of the rabbins, believe the 
rose is intended, but there seems to be no foundation | 
for such a translation. The Sept. renders it simply 
by flower in the passage of the Canticles. In this it- 
has been followed by the Latin Vulgate, Luther, ete. 
It is curious, however, as remarked by Celsius (Hterobot. | 
i, 489), that many of those who translate chabatstseleth 
by rose or flower in the passage of the Canticles render 
it by lily in that of Isaiah. The rose was, no doubt, 
highly esteemed by the Greeks, as it was, and still is, 
by almost all Asiatic nations; and as it forms a very 
frequent subject of allusion in Persian poetry, it has 
been inferred that we might expect some reference to 
so favorite a flower in the poetical books of the Script- 
ure, and that no other is better calculated to illustrate 
the above two passages. But this does not prove that 
the word chubatstseleth or any similar one was ever ap- 
plied to the rose. Other flowers, therefore, have been 
indicated, to which the name chabatstseleth may be sup- 
posed, from its derivation, to apply more fitly. Scheuzer 
refers to Hiller (Hierophyt. p. 2), who seeks chabatstseleth 
among the bulbous-rooted plants, remarking that the 
Hebrew word may be derived from chabab and batsal,a 
bulb, or bulbous root, of any plant, as we have seen it ap- 
plied to the onion (q. v.). So Rosenmiiller remarks that 
the substantial part of the Hebrew name shows that it 
denotes a flower growing from a bulb, and adds in a 
note “that chabatstseleth is formed from betsel, or bulb, 
the guttural cheth being sometimes put before triliterals 
in order to form quadriliterals from them” (see Gesen. 
Gram. p. 863). Some, therefore, have selected the as- 
phodel as the bulbous plant intended, respecting which 
the author of Scripture Illustrated remarks, “ It is a very 
beautiful and odoriferous flower, and highly praised by 
two of the greatest masters of Grecian song. Hesiod 
says it grows commonly in woods, and Homer (Odyss. 
i, 24) calls the Elysian Fields ‘meads filled with aspho- 
del.’” Celsius (oc. cit.) has already remarked that Bo- 
chart has translated chabatstseleth by narcissus (Polyan- 
thus narcissus), and not without reason, as some Orien- 
tal translators have so explained it. In the Targum 
(Cant. ii, 1), instead of chabatstseleth we have narkom 
(Dp), which, however, should have been written 
narkos (O3), as appears from the words of David 
Cohen de Lara, “ Narkos is the same as chabaistseleth of 
Sharon.” So in Isa. xxxv, 1. chabatstseleth is written 
chamzaloito in the Syrian translation, which is the same 
as narcissus (Cels. Hierobot. i, 489). This, Rosenmitller 
informs us (Bibl. Bot. p. 142), according to the testimo- 
ny of Syriac-Arabic dictionaries, denotes the Colchicum 
autumnale, that is, the meadow saffron, That plant 
certainly has a bulb-like root-stock ; in form the 
flowers resemble those of the crocus, and are of a 
light violet color, without scent. Narkom and narkos 
are, no doubt, the same as the Persian nurgus, which 
throughout the East indicates the Narcissus tazetta, or 
the Polyanthus narcissus. The ancients describe and 
allude to the narcissus on various occasions, and Celsius 
has quoted various passages from the poets indicative of 
the esteem in which it was held. Since they were not 
so particular as the moderns in distinguishing species, 
it is probable that more than one may be referred to by 
them, and therefore that N. tazetta may be included un- 
der the same name as N. poeticus, which was best known 








Narcissus tazetta. 


tothem. It is not unimportant to remark that the nar- 
cissus was also called Bulbus vomitorius, or the Emetic 
bulbus, in Greek and Latin; and the Arabic bus/-al-kye 
no doubt refers to the same or a kindred species. It is 
curious, also, that an Eastern name, or the corruption 
of one, should be applied by gardeners even in Eng- 
land to a species of narcissus: thus, N. trewriunus and 
crenulatus (the former supposed by some to be a varie- 
tv of N. orientalis) were once called “ Bazalman major” 
and “ Bazalman minor.” That the narcissus is found in 
Syria and Palestine is well known, as it has been men- 
tioned by several travellers, and also that it is highly 
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selquist, Trav. p. 248; Russegger, Reis. I, i, 193), we 
might expect more frequent mention of some of its 
numerous species and varieties in the Jewish writings. 
This, however, is not the case, which probably arises 
from its being less common in a wild state in a compar- 
atively dry and warm climate like that of Syria. Still 
it is indigenous in some parts. Monro, as quoted by 
Kitto in the Physical History of Palestine, “found in 
the valley of Baalbec a creeping rose of a bright-yellow 
color in full bloom about the end of May. About the 
same time, on advancing towards Rama and Joppa from 
Jerusalem, the hills are found to be to a considerable 
extent covered with white and pink roses. The gar- 
dens of Rama itself abound in roses of a powerful fra- 
grance.” Mariti, as stated by Rosenmiiller, found the 
greatest quantity of roses in the hamlet of St. John, in 
the desert of the same name. “In this place the rose- 
plants form small forests in the gardens. ‘The greatest 
part of the roses reared there are brought to Jerusalem, 
where rose-water is prepared from them, of which the 
scent is so very exquisite that in every part of Lycia, 
and also in Cyprus, it is in request above all other rose- 
waters.” Burckhardt was struck with the number of 
rose-trees which he found among the ruins of Bozra be- 
yond the Jordan. That the rose was cultivated in Da- 
mascus is well known. Indeed, one species is named 
Rosa Damascena from being supposed to be indigenous 
there. “In the gardens of the city roses are still much 
cultivated. Monro says that in size they are inferior to 
our damask rose and less perfect in form, but that their 
odor and color are far more rich. The only variety that 
exists in Damascus is a white rose, which appears to 
belong to the same species, differing only in color” 
(Kitto, loc. cit. p. cclxxxiv). The attar of roses from 
Damascus is famous. Dr. Hooker observed the fol- 
lowing wild roses in Syria: Rosa eglanteria L., R. sem- 


esteemed by all Asiatics from Syria even as far as In- | pervirens L., R. Henkeliana, R. Phenicia Boiss., R. seria- 


dia (comp. Soph. Œd. Col. p. 698 sq.; Mosch. Jdyl. ii, 
69sq.; Athen. xv, 679 sq.). Chateaubriand (/tinéraire, 
ii, 130) mentions the narcissus as growing in the plain 
of Sharon; and Strand (Flor. Palest. No. 177) names it 
as a plant of Palestine, on the authority of Rauwolf and 
Hasselquist (see also Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palest. p. 216). 
Hiller (Hterophyt. ii, 30) thinks the chubatstseleth de- 
notes some species of asphodel ( Asphodelus); but the 
finger-like roots of this genus of plants do not well ac- 
cord with the “bulb” root implied in the original word. 
Thomson (Land and Book, i, 161; ii, 269) suggests the pos- 
sibility of the Hebrew name being identical with the Ara- 
bic khubbuizy, “the mallow,” which plant he saw grow- 
ing abundantly on Sharon; but this view can hardly be 
maintained. ‘The Hebrew term is probably a quadri- 
literal noun with the harsh aspirate prefixed, and the 
prominent notion implied in it is betsel, “ a bulb,” and has 
therefore no connection with the above-named Arabic 
word. The narcissus alone is still called bused by the 
natives of Palestine (Quar. Statement of the Palest, Ex- 
plr. Soc. Jan, 1878, p. 46). See SHARON. 

Though the rose is apparently not mentioned in the 
Ecbrew Bible, it is referred to in Ecclus. xxiv, 14, where 
it is said of Wisdom that she is exalted “ as a rose-plant 
(wç puta pddov) in Jericho” (comp. Mishna, A/aaser, ii, 
5). So also in Ecclus. xxxix, 13,“ And bud forth as a 
rose growing by the brook of the field;” and the high- 
priest’s ornaments are compared in 1, 8 tu “the flowers 
of roses in the spring of the year.” But the passage in 
the book of Wisdom (ii, 8; comp. Pliny, xxi, 6; Athen. 
xv, 683), “Let us crown ourselves with roses ere they 
be withered,” is especially well suited to the rose. Yet 
roses have not been found by travellers in the neighbor- 
hood of Jericho. They cannot be considered exactly as 
spring flowers, nor do they grow specially by the sides 
of brooks, The rose was as highly esteemed among an- 
cient as it is among modern nations, if we may judge by 
the frequent references to it in the poets of antiquity. 
As we know that it continues to be the favorite flower 
of the Persians, and is much cultivated in Egypt (Has- 
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cea, R. angustifolia, and R. Libanotica. Some of these 
are doubtful species. R., centifolia and Damascena are 
cultivated everywhere. It is possible, however, that 
the common rose may not. be the plant meant in the 
above passages of Ecclesiasticus, and that the name 
rhodon may have been used in a general sense, so as to 
include some rose-like plants. We have an instance of 
this, indeed, in the oleander, of which rhododendron, or 
rose-tree, was one of the ancient names, and rhododaphne 
another. The former name is now applied to a very 
different genus of plants; but daurier-rose, the French 
translation of rhododaphne, is still the common name in 
France of the plant which used to be called rose bay 
in England, but which is now commonly called olean- 
der. Its long and narrow leaves are like some kinds of 





Oleander. 
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willows, and in their hue and leathery consistence have 
some resemblance to the bay-tree, while in its rich in- 
florescence it may most aptly be compared to the rose. 
The oleander is well known to be common in the south 
of Europe by the sides of rivers and torrents, also in 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. It is seen in similar 
situations in the north of India, and nothing can be 
conceived more beautiful than the rivulets at the foot 
of the mountains, with their banks lined with thickets 
of oleanders, crowned with large bunches of roseate- 
colored flowers. Most travellers in Palestine have been 
struck with the beauty of this plant. Of the neighbor- 
hood of Tripoli, Rauwolf says, “ There also by the river's 
side are found Anthilis marina, etc., and oleander with 
purple flowers, by the inhabitants called defle” At the 
foot of Lebanon, again, he says, “In the valley further 
down towards the water, grew also the oleander.” It is 
mentioned as a conspicuous object in similar situations 
by Robinson and Smith. Kitto says, “Among the 
plants in flower in April, the oleander flourishes with 
extraordinary vigor, and in some instances grows to a 
considerable size by all the waters of Palestine. When 
the shrub expands its splendid blossoms, the effect is 
truly beautiful. Lord Lindsay speaks with rapture of 
the glorious appearance which the groves of blooming 
oleanders make in this season along the streams and in 
the lone valleys of Palestine” (loc. cit. p. ccxxxvil). 
“In the month of May,” adds Kitto (loc. cit. p. ccxliv), 
“ oleanders, continuing still in bloom, are as much no- 
ticed in this as in the preceding month by travellers. 
Madox noticed in this month that fine oleanders in full 
bloom were growing all along the borders of the Lake 
of Tiberias, mostly in the water. The same observa- 
tion was made by Monro. The lake is here richly mar- 
gined with a wide belt of oleanders, growing in such 
luxuriance as they are never known to do even in the 
most genial parts of Europe.” Such a plant could hard- 
ly escape reference, and therefore we are inclined to 
think that it is alluded to in the book of Ecclesiasticus 
by the name rhodon. If this should not be considered 
sufficiently near to rhododaphne and rhododendron, we 
may state that in Arabic writers on Materia Medica 
rodyon is given as the Syrian name of the oleander (see 
Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 477). See ENGEDI. 
The plant commonly called “rose of Jericho” is in 
no way referred to in the above-quoted passages. Dr. 
Lindley, in the Gardener's Chronicle, ii, 362, has thus 
described it: “ The Anastatica [Hierochuntina, or rose of 
Jericho of the old herbalists, is not a rose at all, nor has 
it the smallest resemblance to a rose; nor is it, as it is 
often described to be, alive as sold in the shops. It is 
gathered by the poor Christians of Palestine and sold to 
pilgrims as a charm. It is a little gray-leaved annual, 
very common in Palestine, and of which hundreds may 
be gathered in full flower in June by the sides of the 
road over the Isthmus of Suez (see Arvieux, Neaehr. ii, 
156; Seetzen, in Zach. xvii, 146; Forskal, Flora, p. 117). 
It produces a number of short, stiff, zigzag branches, 
which spread pretty equally from the top of the root, 
and, when green and growing, lie almost flat upon the 
ground, having the flowers and fruit upon their upper 
side. It is, in fact, a cruciferous plant, nearly related to 
the common purple sea-rocket, which grows on the coast 
of England, and has a somewhat similar habit. When 
the seed-vessels of this plant are ripe, the branches die, 
and, drying up, curve inwards, so as to form a kind of 
ball, which then separates from the roots, and is blown 
about on the sands of the desert. In the cavity thus 
formed by the branches, the seed-vessels are carefully 
guarded from being so disturbed as to lose their con- 
tents. In that condition the winds carry the anastatica 
from place to place, till at last rain falls, or it reaches a 
pool of water. The dry, hard branches immediately ab- 
sorb the fluid, become softened, relax, and expand again 
into the position they occupied when alive; at the same 
time, the seed-vessels open and the seeds fall out, germi- 
nate if favored, and become new plants. This is due, 
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then, to the hygroscopic property of vegetable texture.” 
So D’Arvieux, who calls the anastatica a “natural hy- 
grometer” (see the fables told of it in Zedler, Universal- 
Lex, xxxii, 867 sq.; Helmuth, Naturgesch. viii, 288 sq.). 
See Rose oF JERICHO. 

ROSE, ARCHITECTURAL, A kind of rose was some- 
times used as an ornament on the 
face of the abacus on Corinthian 
capitals, It also occurs in orna- 
mental mouldings during the Nor- 
man style; but the full rose, as in 
the accompanying illustration, 
was a badge of the Tudors, and 
during their reigns it is often 
found carved on buildings in con- 
junction with the portcullis. — 
Parker, Gloss. of Architect. s. v. 

ROSE, THE GOLDEN (Rosa aurea), a rose made of 
gold and consecrated by the pope, which is presented 
to such princes as have rendered special service to the 
Church, or as may be expected to promote its interests, 
though it is sometimes given also to cities and church- 
es. The essential parts of the rose are gold, incense, 
and balsam, signifying the threefold substance of Christ 
—Deity, body, and soul; and its color denotes purity, 
its scent attractiveness, its taste the satisfying of de- 
sire. It is not known when the ceremony of consecrat- 
ing the rose was introduced, though the time is com- 
monly placed in the 11th century and in the pontificate 
of Leo IX, and it has become increasingly impressive 
with the progress of time. The day is always the 
fourth Sunday in Lent, which is consequently known 
also as “ Rose-Sunday” (Dominica de Rosa). The pope, 
clothed wholly in white, intones before the altar the 
Adjutorium nostrum and offers a prayer of consecration, 
after which he dips the rose in balsam and sprinkles it 
with balsam-dust, incense, and holy-water. It is then 
placed on the altar, mass is said, and the benediction 
concludes the solemnity. When the rose is not con- 
ferred by the hand of the pope, it is always transmitted 
by special messenger, and accompanied with a letter 
from the pope. Its use as a symbol of joyous events has 
been continued in the Romish Church down to the 
present time. See Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v.; Wet- 
zer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lez. 8. v. 


ROSE oF JERICHO, a plant of the natural order Cru- 
ciferæ, which grows in the sandy deserts of Arabia, on 
rubbish, the roofs of houses, and other such situations, 
in Syria and other parts of the East. It isa small, 
bushy, herbaceous plant, seldom more than six inches 
high, with small white flowers. After it has flowered, 
the leaves fall off, and the branches become incurved 
towards the centre, so that the plant assumes an almost 
globular form, and in this state it is often blown about 
by the wind in the desert. When it happens to be 
blown into water the branches expand again, the pods 
open and let out the seeds (see illustrations on the fol- 
lowing page). Numerous superstitions are connected 
with this plant, which is called Rosa Marie, or the Rose 
of the Virgin. See ROSE. 


Rose, Alexander, a Scottish prelate, was born in 
the north of Scotland, was educated at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and afterwards studied theology at Glasgow. 
His first preferment was Perth, which he left to become 
professor of divinity in the University of Glasgow. In 
1684 he was nominated to the principality of St. Mary’s 
College, University of St. Andrew’s, and in 1687 he was 
made bishop of Edinburgh. He refused to join the 
standard of William, and during the Revolution was de- 
prived of his cathedral, despoiled of his revenues, and 
stripped of his civil dignities. He died in March, 1720, 
and was buried in the church of Restalrig, near Edin- 
burgh. 


Rose, Guillaume, a French prelate, was born at 
Chaumont, about 1542. He was professor of grammar 
and rhetoric in the College of Navarre, but subsequent- 
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Rose of Jericho (Anastatica Hierochuntina ). 


ly went to Paris, where his eloquent and incisive preach- 
ing gained for him a wide reputation. Becoming chap- 
lain-in-ordinary to Henry III, he soon joined the Holy 
League, and in 1583 opposed himself to the king; but 
the break was only temporary. Rose was made head- 
master of the College of Navarre, and in 1584 received 
the bishopric of Senlis. For some time he repressed 
the expression of any extreme views, but when he de- 
parted for Paris as member of the Council of the Union, 


he said publicly that the celestial palm was reserved | 


for the members of the League when they had killed 
father and mother. Thereafter he was one of the 
fiercest preachers of his party, and in the contest be- 
tween Mayenne and the Spanish he was an ardent par- 
tisan of the latter. He was member of the States-gen- 
eral in 1593, and rendered important service to the 
country in opposing the friends of the infanta of Spain, 
which was all the more remarkable considering his pre- 
vious attitude towards the Spaniards. After the tri- 
umph of Henry IV, Rose took refuge in the convent of 
Val de Beaumont-sur-Oise, but by letters-patent was 
allowed to retain his bishopric. Continuing his hostil- 
ity to the king, he was in 1598 arrested and forced to 
pay a fine of one hundred livres d’or. Rose died at 
Senlis, March 10, 1602. The celebrated pamphlet en- 
titled De Justa Reipublice Christiane in Reges Impios 
Authoritate (Paris, 1590; Antwerp, 1592) has been at- 
tributed to Rose, but its authorship is uncertain. See 
Labitte, Prédicuteurs de la Ligue; De Thou, Historia ; 
L'Estoil, Journal.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s, v. 


Rose, Henry John, an English author, was born 
in 1801, graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1821, and became fellow of his college in 1824. He was 
made Hulsean lecturer in 1833, rector of Houghton Con- 
quest, Bedfordshire, in 1837, and archdeacon of Bedford 
in 1866. His death took place in Bedford, Jan. 31, 1873. 
Rose edited the Encyclopedia Metropolitana from 1839, 
also vol.i of Rose’s Biographical Dictionary. He trans- 
lated Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and 
Church during the First Three Centuries (1831, 2 vols. ; 
2d ed. 1842); contributed an essay to Replies to Essays 
and Reviews (1861) ; and was one of the authors of The 
Speakers Commentary. He published, The Law of 
Moses, etc. (Hulsean Lectures, 1834), and History of 
the Christian Church, 1700-1858. 
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1, dry; 2, expanded by moisture. 


Rose, Hugh James, an English clergyman, was 
born in Little Horsted, Surrey, in 1795, and was ed- 
ucated at Trinity College, Cambridge. He gained the 
first Bell’s scholarship in 1814, took his degree in 1817, 
became tutor to the son of the duke of Athol, was or- 
dained deacon and became curate of Uckfield, Surrey, 
in 1818, In 1821 he became vicar of Horsham, Surrey ; 
in 1825 select preacher at Cambridge; in 1826 chaplain 
to bishop Howley, and prebendary of Chichester, 1827- 
33. In 1830 he became rector of Hadleigh, Suffolk; 
exchanged it for Fairstead and Werley, Essex, in 1833, 
and immediately exchanged the latter for St. Thomas’s, 
Southwark, which he retained until his death. He was 
made professor of divinity of the University of Dublin 
in 1833, domestic chaplain to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1834, and principal of King’s College, London, 
in 1836. Rose died at Florence, Italy, Dec. 22, 1838. 
He was the author of Christianity Always Progressive 
(1829, 8vo) :—Notices of the Mosaic Law (1831, 8vo) :— 
The Gospel an Abiding System (1832, 8vo0) :—an edition 
of Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon:—besides Lectures, Ser- 
mons, etc. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 

Rose, John Baptist, a French priest, was born 
at Quingey, Feb. 7, 1716. He was made curate of a 
chapel in his own village, which position nothing 
could induce him to leave, and he there continued 
during his life. In 1778 he was made a member of 
the Academy of Besancon. He submitted to the de- 
crees of 1789, and in 1795 the National Convention 
voted him a pension of 1500 livres. Rose died Aug. 
12, 1805. His works are, Traité Elémentuire de Mo- 
rale (2 vols. 12mo):—La Morale Evangélique (1772, 2 
vols, 12mo):—Traité sur le Providence :—L' Esprit des 
Pères (1791, 3 vols. 12mo). He was also a good mathe- 
matician, and sent papers to the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris. 

Rose, Stephen, a deacon and ruling elder of 
the Presbyterian Church, Bridgehampton, Long Island, 
N. Y., was born there, June 5, 1780. After a period of 
darkness and doubt, he was converted in 1803 and unit- 
ed with the Church. Renouncing all efforts to obtain 
wealth, he devoted himself exclusively to the Church, 
and he emphatically “loved the gates of Zion more 
than all the dwellings of Jacob,” and no one was more 
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distinguished for piety and usefulness than elder Rose. 
He was a pioneer in the cause of the circulation of the 
Bible, temperance, and Sabbath-schools in Suffolk Coun- 
ty. To the Church and these institutions he devoted 
the energies of a powerful and cultured mind. He was 
a man of large and liberal views, and was ready to labor 
for the cause of Christ in all denominations, no Church 
lines interfering with beneficent actions. He did much 
in winning souls to Christ by personal effort, always 
seeming to be in a revival spirit. In his religious ex- 
perience he knew little of those alternations of hope 
and despondency which enter into the feelings of many 
professing Christians. In him there was a harmonious 
blending of virtues and graces unsullied by any defects. 
He was wise, vet modest and unassuming; cautious, 
yet decided and unwavering. His sense of justice was 
strong and inflexible, but not stern and merciless—fol- 
lowing the dictates of his Divine Master in a readiness 
to forgive even the greatest injuries on the first move- 
ment of repentance on the part of the offender. Every- 
where, among all classes, he was revered as a man of 
God, perfect in his day and generation. He was a per- 
fect storehouse of information, not only on all matters 
pertaining to Church history, but of Bible doctrines. 
He died “as a shock of corn cometh in its season,” at 
his home on Rose Hill, July 18, 1866. (W. P. S.) 


Rose-window, or the Marygold, was derived from 
the round window called the eye in the basilica, pierced 
through the gable over the entrance, and imitated in 
the Norman period at Canterbury in the transept, and 
at Southwell in the clerestory, but is unknown in Rhen- 
ish architecture. About the 13th century the rose be- 
came of large dimensions. ‘There are fine examples at 
Paris (1220-57), Nantes (1220), Laon, Rheims (1239), 
Amiens (1325), St. Denis, Seez, Clermont, and Rouen. 
The mullions of this window converge towards the 
centre, something like the spokes of a wheel; hence 
they are sometimes called Catherine, or wheel, win- 
dows. They also bore the names of the elements— 
the northern being called the rose of the winds; the 
west, of the sea; the south, of heaven; and the east, 
of the earth. When there were two of these tran- 
septal windows in a cathedral, that on the north was 
called the bishop’s, and the southern one the dean’s 
eye, as representing their respective jurisdiction—one 
watching against the invasion of evil spirits on the 
north, and the latter as presiding as censor morum 
over the capitulars and close. At St. Paul’s, excep- 
tionally, the Lady Chapel had a superb eastern rose, 
and one still adorns the nine chapels of Durham. See 
WINDOW. 


Roselli (or*Rosselli), Cosimo, an Italian 
painter, was born of a noble family at Florence in 
1439, and studied under Neri di Bicci and Fra Angeli. 
He decorated what is called “the Chapel of the Mir- 
acle” at Sant’ Ambrogio, and in 1476 aided in deco- 
rating the Sistine Chapel at Rome, where he had 
charge of the four great subjects—the Passage of the 
Red Sea, the Worship of the Golden Calf, the Lord's 
Supper, and Christ Preaching on the Sea of Tiberias. 
Returning to Florence loaded with honors, he died 
about 1506. The Museum of Berlin contains a Vir- 
gin with the Magdalen painted by him; that of Paris, 
a Virgin Gloriosa, a Christ Entombed, and two Ma- 
donnas; and at the Exposition of Manchester were 
shown a Christ on the Cross and the Virgin Surround- 
ed by Saints, Roselli’s principal pupil was Fra Bar- 
tolomeo. 


Roselli (or Rosselli), Matteo, an Italian 
painter, descended from the preceding, was born at 
Florence in 1578, He studied under Gregorio Pa- 
gani, and after the death of his master finished sev- 
eral of his uncompleted pictures. He decorated the 
Clementine Chapel. Some of his paintings are, the 
Manger, the Trinity, the Crucifixion of St. Andrew, 
and St, Elizabeth of Hungary. His frescos are su- 
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perior to his other paintings, five of the best of which 
are in the cloister of the Annunciation. He died in 
1650. 

Rosellini, IrroLrro, an Italian antiquary, was born 
at Pisa, Aug. 13,1800. In 1821 he received the degree 
of doctor of theology, and afterwards studied at Bologna 
under Mezzofanti, and taught in the University of Pisa. 
At the time of the discoveries of Champollion, in 1825, 
Rosellini became interested in the study of hieroglyph- 
ics, and, in company with Champollion, studied Egyp- 
tian antiquities in the museums of Italy, and went with 
him to Paris. In 1828 he was commissioned by the 
grand-duke of ‘Tuscany to explore the ruins of Egypt 
and Nubia with his son and three naturalists. Cham- 
pollion was sent at the same time, and on a similar er- 
rand, by the duke de Blacas. The two parties united, 
and for fifteen months travelled through the two coun- 
tries. Returning to Pisa, Rosellini spent the rest of his 
life in directing the publication of the results of the ex- 
pedition, the whole of the work having fallen upon him 
at the death of Champollion. On account of his feeble 
health, he gave up his professor’s chair, and was made 
librarian of the university. He died June 4, 1843. His 
works are, La Fionda di David (Bologna, 1823), a trea- 
tise upon the age of the Masoretic points :— Lettera Fi- 
loloyico-critica al Am. Peyron (Pisa, 1831) :— Tributo 
di Riconoscenza e d Amore reso alla Memoria di Cham- 
pollton il Minore (ibid. 1832) :—J Monumenti dell’ Egitto 
e della Nubia, Interpretati ed Illustrati (Florence, 1832, 
1840); this is his great work, the foundation of all mod- 
ern research concerning ancient Egypt; it is divided 
into Monumenti Storici, Civili, e Religiosi: —and Elementa 
Lingue A:gyptiace vulgo Coptice (Rome, 1837). The 
latter, published by P. Ungarelli, is a résumé of the 
lectures given by Rosellini, but the substance of it is 
printed in the Grammaire Copte of Champollion. Some 
other works, De Interpretatione Obeliscorum Urbis Ro- 
me, published by Ungarelli as those of Rosellini, belong 
really to Champollion. See Miller and Unbenas, Revue 
de Bibliographie Analytique (1842); Bardelli, Biogr. dell’ 
Ipp. Rosellini. 

Rosemary, Usrt or aT FuneraAts. The early 
Christians rejected the use of the cypress at funerals, as 
used by the heathen, and substituted rosemary. The 
heathen, having no thoughts of a future life, but be- 
lieving that the bodies of the dead would lie forever 
in the grave, made use of cypress, which is a tree 
that, being once cut, never revives, but dies away. 
The Christians, having better hopes, and expecting 
the reunion of soul and body, use rosemary, which, 
being always green, and flourishing the more for be- 
ing cut, is more proper to express this confidence and 
trust. 


Rosen, FRIEDRICH AUGUSTUS, a celebrated Ori- 
ental scholar, was born in Hanover, Sept. 2, 1805, and 
entered Leipsic University in 1822, where he devoted 
himself to the study of the Biblico-Oriental languages. 
He went to Berlin in 1824, and studied Sanscrit under 
Bopp. He was subsequently called to the London Uni- 
versity as professor of Oriental literature, which pro- 
fessorship he resigned in 1831, and devoted himself to 
study and writing. As secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
he conducted its entire foreign correspondence. Rosen 
died in London, Sept. 12, 1837. His first work was Ra- 
dices Sanscrite (Berlin, 1827). He edited the A rabic 
Handbooks of Algebra, by Mohammed ben-Musa (Lond. 
1831), wrote Oriental articles for the Penny Cyclope- 
dia, and revised the Sanscrit- Bengali Dictionary of 
Houghton (ibid. 1835). In 1836 he began to publish 
Hymns of the Rig-Veda, but left it unfinished. It was 
published by the Asiatic Society under the title Rig- 
veda-Sanhita, Liber Primus, Sanscrite et Latine (ibid. 
1838), 

Rosenbach, JoHANN GEORG, a journeyman spur- 
maker of Heilbronn, in Wirtemberg, who became one 
of the most prominent fanatics of the last century. 


ROSENFELD 


Converted to God, as he thought, by the reading of Pi- 
etistic works, he forsook his handicraft in 1703, and trav- 
ersed the cities of Central Germany, preaching and 
holding devotional meetings. He secured the endorse- 
ment of several professors in the faculty at Altorf, and 
gained over some of the students at Tübingen; but he 
was everywhere opposed by the clergy and driven away 
by the civil authorities. He eventually went to Hol- 
land, and there disappeared from view. 
The teachings of Rosenbach were given to the world 

in three books—Glaubensbekenntniss (1703), Wunder- u. 
gradenvolle Bekehrung (1704), and Wunder - u. gnaden- 
volle Führung Gottes eines auf d. Wege d. Bekehrung 
Christo nachfolgend. Schafes. It appears that he re- 
jected infant baptism as not commanded in Scripture, 
and ineffective to produce conversion., He held the 
Lord’s supper to be simply a memorial; despised the 
ministry in the churches; regarded the Bible as a mere 
dead letter, and not the Word of God; believed Christ 
to be the Saviour, but asserted that the kindling of in- 
ward goodness would result in the saving, through 
Christ, of those who do not know of him; and con- 
founded faith with its fruits, and justification with sanc- 
tification. He insisted positively on the existence of 
an intermediate state of souls after death, and on the 
prospect of a millennial reign of saints with Christ dur- 
ing a thousand years prior to the general resurrection. 

The appeal of Rosenbach to the professors of Altorf 
in support of his views led to a protracted controversy, 
in which Joh, Phil. Storr, pastor at Heilbronn, and 
Prof. J. Michael Lange were the principal champions. 
See Walch, Einl. in d. Rel.-Streitigkeiten d. ev.-luth. 
Kirche, i, 799 sq., 838 sq.; ii, 755 sq.; v, 109 sq.; Un- 
schuldige Nachrichten, 1704, p. 852; 1707, p. 172; 1708, 
p 458; 1715, p. 1054; 1716, p. 426 sq.; 1721, p. 1096; 
also Von Einem, Ktrchengesch. des 18ten Jahrhunderts, 
ii, 747 sq.; and Schréckh, Kirchengesch. seit d. Refor- 
mation, viii, 404, i 


Rosenfeld, Hans, a German impostor who set 
himself up as the Messiah, about the year 1763, in Prus- 
sia, declaring that Jesus Christ and his apostles were 
impostors, and that Frederick the Great was the Evil 
One, whom Rosenfeld was to depose. He taught that 
he was to govern the world, assisted by a council of 
twenty-four elders, like those of the Apocalypse. He 
deluded multitudes; and lived upon them in outrageous 
profligacy for twenty vears. Eventually, in 1782, one 
of his followers appealed to the king, whom he believed 
to be the Evil One, to revenge him on Rosenfeld for the 
seduction of his three daughters, The king ordered 
proceedings against Rosenfeld, and he was sentenced to 
be flogged, and imprisoned for the remainder of his life 
at Spandau. After this his followers, called Rosenfelders, 
quietly disappeared. 


Rosenfeld, Samson Wolf, rabbi of Bamberg, 
was born Jan. 26, 1780, at Uhlefeld, in Bavaria. At 
the age of thirteen he entered the Jewish academy at 
Fürth, where, besides the Talmud, he studied the philo- 
sophical writings of Maimonides, Albo, and others. At 
the age of nineteen he returned to his native place, 
and continued his studies, especially devoting himself 
to the writings of Moses Mendelssohn. In 1817 he was 
appointed rabbi of his native place. In 1819 he repre- 
sented nis coreligionists in Munich, and presented a me- 
morial concerning the amelivration of the condition of the 
Jews; an act which he repeated in 1846, in spite of the 
hatred of the orthodox Jews, who thought of putting 
him under ban. In 1826 he was called to Bamberg, 
and, having passed the necessary examination required 
by the government, he entered upon his uew field in 
March of the same year. He was a@ conservative re- 
former, and as such he published some works which 
tended to enlighten his coreligionists. He died May 
12, 1862. Of his publications, we mention especially his 
Stunden der Andacht fiir die Israeliten beiderlei Ge- 
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Biblioth. Jud. iii, 169; Kayserling, Bibl. jüd. Kunzel- 
redner, i, 414 sq.; Klein, in Frankel’s Monatsschri/?, 
1863, p. 201 sq.; Krämer, in the Jewish year- book 
Achawa, 1866, p. 15-33. (B. P.) 


Rosenfelders. See Rosenrevp, Hans. 


Rosenfeldt, FREDERICK JOHN, a missionary of 
the Episcopal Church, was born of Jewish parents Feb. 
10, 1804, at Mitau, in Courland, Russia. According to 
the custom of that country, Rosenfeldt was instructed 
in the religion of Rabbinism, and when ten years old he 
was taken to Berditschev for further instruction in the 
Talmud. One of the most learned teachers, however, 
at that place endeavored to awake in his students a de- 
sire to apply themselves to the study of other lan- 
guages, and not without success. Rosenfeldt, with two 
fellow -scholars, was permitted by. a Roman Catholic 
priest to take part in the instruction of his school, which 
he did in secret, acquiring a knowledge of reading 
and writing Russian, Polish, German, and a little arith- 
metic. At the age of eighteen he was married, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the country, and for two years 
lived in the house of his father-in-law, spending his 
time in the study of the Talmud. Having returned to 
Berditschev, he came into possession of a copy of the 
New Testament in Hebrew, circulated by the mission- 
ary Mr. Moritz (q. v.). His two former fellow-scholars 
and himself resolved to embrace Christianity, and in- 
tended to go to Berlin. Rosenfeldt was prevented from 
carrying out his plan by circumstances beyond his con- 
trol. In the meantime he received letters of introduc- 
tion to the missionaries in Poland, and arrived at War- 
saw in September, 1827. Having received the necessary 
instruction, he was baptized in the Reformed Church 
Feb. 10, 1828. His exemplary life and Rabbinical learn- 
ing recommended him to the London Society, and in 
September, 1828, he was appointed assistant to the mis- 
sion station at Radom. From this time on till his death, 
which occurred July 11, 1853, he was connected with 
the London Society, his last station being Lublin. See 
the Jewish Intelligencer, 1853, p. 313 sq.; Annual Reports 
of the London Society, 1829, p. 52 sq. (B. P.) 


Rosenkrans, Cyrus E., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Wallpack, N. J., March 12, 1809. He grad- 
uated at Amherst College, Mass. ; studied divinity in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York city; and was 
licensed and ordained by New York Third Presbytery 
April 8, 1842. He entered upon his labors as a minister 
in the West, at East May, Wis., and subsequently at 
Columbus, Wis. He died March 8, 1861. Mr. Rosen- 
krans was a man of fine conversational powers, excellent 
judgment, and had the tact necessary to carry out useful 
plans of action. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1862, 
p. 195. (J. L. S.) 


Rosenkrans, Joseph, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Wallpack, N. J., Nov. 13, 1812. He re- 
ceived his education at Amherst College, Mass., and 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y.; studied theology 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York city; 
and was ordained by New York Third Presbytery in 
1842 as pastor of the Church in Bethlehem, N. Y. He 
subsequently preached for the churches of Newport, 
Martinsburg, Romulus, and Onondaga Valley, N. Y., 
where he was laboring when he died, June 19, 1863. 
Mr. Rosenkrans was a man of well-balanced mind; or- 
thodox, faithful to every trust, a fair scholar, and a 
good preacher.. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, p. 
321. (J. L. S.) 


Rosenkreuz. See ROSICRUCIANS. 


Rosenmüller,; Ernst Friedrich Karl, a noted 
German Orientalist, who contributed largely to the ad- 
vancement of our acquaintance with the Shemitic lan- 
guages, literature, and customs. He was the oldest son 
of the rationalist theologian Johann Georg Rosenmiiller 
(q. v.), and was born Dec. 10, 1768. The various posi- 


tchlechis (2d ed. Dinkensbihl, 1858, 3 vols.). See First, | tions held by his father introduced him to learned stud- 
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ies at an unusually early age, and afforded him un- | by editing the poetical works of Angelus Silesius, better 
equalled facilities fur their prosecution. He became ; known as Scheffler (1862, 2 vols.), but more especially 
identified with the University of Leipsic, first as a stu- | by the publication of his Convertitenbilder aus dem 19. 
dent, in 1792 as tutor, extraordinary professor of Arabic | Juhrhundert (5 vols.). Rosenthal died March 29, 1875. 
in 1796, and professor in ordinary of Oriental languages | His Convertienbilder, or biographical sketches of con- 
from 1813.to the time of his death, Sept. 17, 1835, His | verts to the Roman Catholic Church in the 19th cen- 
principal work was authorship; his chief importance ! tury, are a very important contribution to Church his- 
that of a learned, keen, and industrious writer on Ori- | tory, in which the lives of Jews and Protestants are 
ental subjects. He promoted the study of the Arabic | described who joined the Romish Church in our cen- 
language (Institutiones ad Fundam. Lingue Arab. [ Lips. | tury. The first volume (Schaffhausen, 1871-72) treats 
1818]; Analecta Arabica [ibid. 1824-27, 3 vols, ]), | of the converts in Germany ; the second, of those of Eng- 
brought. within the reach of theologians the rapidly in- | land; the first division of the third (1869), of those of 
creasing knowledge of his day with reference to the | France and America; the second division of the third 
conditions of the East (Altes u. Neues Morgen. etc. | (1870) is devoted to Russia, besides giving a supplement 
[ ibid. 1816-20, 6 vols.]), and endeavored to raise the | to the former volumes. See the Literurischer Hand- 
exposition of the language and statements of the Old | weiser, 1875, p. 120. (B. P.) 

Test. to the level of the science of his day. Comp. his Rosette, an ornament in front of the hat worn by 
Scholia in Vetus Test. (16 pts, ibid. 1788-1817; the same | prelates, dignitaries in a cathedral, and archdeacons. 
in epitome, 5 pts. 1828-35); Handb. fur Lit, d. Bibl.| Savage (Progress of a Divine, 1735) says, “He gained 
Kritik u. Exegese (4 pts. Gotting. 1797-1800), and the | , cassock, beaver, and a rose.”—Walcott, Suc. Archeol. 
Handb. d. Bibl. Alterthumskunde (4 pts. Leips. 1823-34). | s, v, 


His works, with biography annexed, are fully given in : 
tolr `: Rosewell, Thomas (1), an English clergyman, 
as Nekrolog d. Deutschen, 13th year, pt. ii, p. 766- waa born near Bath in 1630; and educated at Pembroke 
i College, Oxford. He became rector of Sutton Mande- 
Rosenmüller, Johann Georg, the father of the | ville in 1657, was ejected for nonconformity in 1662, and 
preceding, a prominent theologian, preacher, and writer | was settled as minister at Rotherhithe in 1674. He was 
of Germany in the close of the last and the beginning | tried for high-treason in 1684 by judge Jeffreys for some 
of the present century, was born of humble parentage | expressions in a sermon, was condemned, but pardoned. 
Dec, 18, 1736. Unusual talents secured for him assist- | He died in 1692. Rosewell published, The Causes and 
ance by which he was enabled to procure an education | Cure of the Pestilence (Lond. 1665, sm. 8vo). See Alli- 
at Nuremberg and the University of Altorf. He sub- | bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s.v.; Darling, 
sequently spent several years as tutor in different fami- | Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 
i 


lies and schools, and became popular as a preacher, s0] Rosewell. Thomas (2), an English Dissenting 
that a number of prominent churches were successively | ainister. was born at Rotherhithe in 1680. and educated 
placed under his charge. In 1775 he became professor partly in Scotland. He was for a time assistant to Mr. 
of theology Ar Erlangen, hiel positon he secured a John Howe, at Silver Street, London, and then colleague 
TE and in 1783 at the pedagogium at Giessen. An with Mr. John Spademan at the same place till towards 
10 he entered ocala Lele he ne of his ife when he removed to Mare Street 
p ? ? . 

Thomas’s Church and the superintendency, he spent the ae pani T Henry's Exposition e cut ay 
last thirty years of his life. It is not strange that he signed him being the Epistle to the Ephesians. He 
should have become tinged with rationalism from asso- published a volume of Se s (1706) :—sixteen single 


ciation with the element then in control of the Leipsic | Sermons (1706-20) :—and The Arraignment and Trial 
University; but he has retained the name of a pious of Mr. Thomas Rosewell (1718, 8v0) 
. ; ; . 


rationalist, His influence was highly beneficial to the a a a 
progress of the theology and ecclesiastical life of Prot-| Rosh (Heb. Rdsh, ÜN”, head, as often; Sept. Pwe), 
estantism. Many of his sermons were printed, and | the name of a man and perhaps of a people. See also 
earned for him the reputation of an exemplary popular | GALL. 
preacher; and devotional manuals from his pen have 1. The seventh named of ten sons of Benjamin, each 
not yet lost their hold upon the Christian public. His | of whom was head of a family in Israel (Gen. xlvi, 21). 
literary activity was surprising, nearly 100 different | B.C. cir. 1880, He is perhaps identical with the RAPHA 
writings having been given by him to the world, among | of 1 Chron. vili,2. See Jacos. “ Kalisch has some long 
and rather perplexed observations on the discrepancies 


them works on exegesis, hermeneutics, and practical | < í | ; 
theology; e. g. Scholia in N. T. (6th ed. Lips. 1815-81, | in the lists in Gen. xlvi and Numb. xxvi, and specially 
as regards the sons of Benjamin. But the truth is that 


6 vols.) :— Hist. Interp. Libr. Sacrorum in Eccles, Christ. th 1 
the two lists agree very well so far as Benjamin is con- 


(ibid. 1795-1814, etc., 5 vols.). His practical activity 

was equally respectable. He founded and improved cerned; for the only discrepancy that remains, when the 

schools, labored to secure a modernized hymnology, | absence of Becher and Gera from the list in Numb. is 
explained [see those words], is that, for the two names 


sought to eliminate objectionable features from the 
administration of the J ord’s supper, etc. After hav- | “MIN and WN“ (Ehi and Rosh) in Gen., we have the one 
ing been rewarded with all the titles and honorary | name p“"my (Ahiram) in Numb. If this last were 
positions usually conferred on a senior of the theo- ; ae 
logical faculty, he died, March 14, 1815. See Dolz, written BN, as it might be, the two pasta would be al- 
Dr. J. G. Rosenmiiller’s Leben und Wirken (ibid, | most identical, especially if written in the Samaritan 
1816). character, in which the shin closely resembles the menm. 
Rosenthal, Davin Avcusrvs, Dr. a German | That Ahiram is right we are quite sure, from the fam- 
writer of ecclesiastical history, was born of Jewish par- ily of the Ahiramites, and from the non-mention else- 
entage at Neisse, in Silesia, in the year 1812. Having | Where of Rosh, which, in fact, is not a proper name. 
finished his preparatory studies at the gymnasium, he | The conclusion, therefore, seems certain that DNVAMN 
entered the University of Breslau for the study of medi- | in Gen. is a mere clerical error, and that there is perfect 
eine, After having been promoted as doctor of medi- | agreement between the two lists. This view is strength- 
cine, he settled at Breslau, and in 1851, together with | ened by the further fact that in the word which follows 
his family, became a member of the Roman Catholic | Rosh, viz. Muppim, the initial m is an error for sh. It 
Church. As a member of that Church he was especial- | should be Shuppim, as in Numb. xxvi, 39; 1 Chron. 
ly active in ameliorating the Catholic press and societies . vii, 12. The final m of Ahiram and the initial sk of 
of Silesia. He also distinguished himself as an author | Shuppim have thus been transposed.” 
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2. The Heb. word rôsh, rendered “prince” (Ezek. 
xxxvii, 2, 3; xxxix, 1), ought to be read as a proper 
name, as in the Sept.—“ the chief” or “ prince of Rosh, 
Meshech, and Tubal.” Rosh thus appears as the name 
of a northern nation, along with Meshech and Tubal 
(comp. Rhoas, in Pliny, vi, 4, which may be a city, a 
river, or a people, between Suavi and the district Ecrec- 
tice, on Caucasus; and Rhddsh, an Iberian province in 
the same place, named by Russegger [ Beschretb. d. 
Caucas. ii, 34]). Gesenius says, “ Without much doubt 
Rosh designates the Russians, who are described by the 
Byzantine writers of the 10th century, under the name 
of the Roos, as inhabiting the northern parts of Taurus; 
and also by Ibn-Fosslan, an Arabic writer of the same 
period, under the name us, as dwelling upon the river 
Volga” ( Thes. Heb. s. v.). The Oriental writers say 
that Rus was the eighth son of Japhet, and his descend- 
ants are, by Abulfaraj, always joined with the Bulga- 
rians, Slavonians, and Alani. For other suppositions, 
see Stritter, Memor. Populor. olim ad Danub., etc., Habi- 
tant. ii, 957 sq.; Michaelis, Suppl. vi, 2224 sq.; Bochart, 
Phal, xiii, 13; Schulthess, Parad. p. 193; Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Or. iii, 137 sq. If the view of Gesenius be 
correct, in this name and tribe we have the first trace 
of the Russ, or Russian, nation. “Von Hammer identi- 
fies this name with Rass in the Koran (xxv, 40; 1, 12), 
‘the peoples Aad, Thamud, and the Asshabir (or in- 
habitants) of Rass or Ross.’ He considers that Mo- 
hammed had actually the passage of Ezekiel in view, 
and that ‘Asshabir’ corresponds to Nasi, the ‘prince’ 
of the A. V., and dpyorra of the Sept. (Sur les Origines 
Russes [ St. Petersb, 1825], p. 24-29). The first certain 
mention of the Russians under this name is in a Latin 
Chronicle under the year A.D. 839, quoted by Bayer 
(Origines Russice, Comment. Acad. Petropol. [1726], p. 
409), From the junction of Tiras with Meshech and 
Tubal in Gen. x, 2, Von Hammer conjectures the iden- 
tity of Tiras and Rosh (p. 26). The name probably 
occurs again under the altered form of Rasses (q. v.) in 
Judith ii, 23—this time in the ancient Latin, and possi- 
bly also in the Syriac version, in connection with Thiras 
or Thars; but the passage is too corrupt to admit of any 
certain deduction from it. This early Biblical notice of 
80 great an empire is doubly interesting from its being 
a solitary instance. No other name of any modern na- 
tion occurs in the Scriptures, and the obliteration of it 
by the A. V. is one of the many remarkable variations 
of our version from the meaning of the sacred text of 
the Old Test.” 


Rosh hash-Shanah. See TALMUD. 


Rosicrucians, a pretended fraternity in Germany 
which existed simply in a book entitled Fama Frater- 
nilas des léblichen Ordens des Rosenkreuzes, and publish- 
ed in 1614. That book recited that Christian Rosen- 
kreuz, a German of noble family, born in 1388, and edu- 
cated in a convent, had in early youth visited the holy 
sepulchre, and had spent three vears in Damascus with 
the Arabians, engaged in the study of physics and 
mathematics, after which he went to Fez by way of 
Egypt, and there pursued the study of magic. He 
leamed among other things that every man is a micro- 
cosm, An attempt to dispense his new-found wisdom 
in Spain met with no encouragement, for which reason 
he determined to bestow his treasures on his fatherland. 
He built a sort of convent, which he named Sanctus Spi- 
ritus, and associated with himself three friends from the 
monastery to which he originally belonged. ‘This was 
the institution of the Rosicrucian order, which was af- 
terwards enlarged by the addition of four other persons, 
The members travelled everywhere to promote the ref- 
ormation of the world, but met at their central house 
oncea year. They claimed the possession of the high- 
est knowledge and freedom from sickness and pain, 
though not from death. Each member chose his suc- 
cessor, but concealed his own death and place of burial. 
Even the tomb of Rosenkreuz himself waseunknown un- 
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til after 120 years from the founding of the order, when 
a vault was discovered in his house which was brilliant- 
ly illumined from above by an artificial light, and which 
contained a round altar placed over the yet undecom- 
posed body ofthe founder. The inscription “ Post CXX 
annos patebo” over the door of the vault showed that 
the time had come for making known the order to the 
world. The learned were accordingly invited to care- 
fully examine the arts described in the Fama (which 
was printed in five languages), and to publish their 
opinions through the press, as the hope was expressed 
that many would connect themselves with the order. 
Other writers appeared in confirmation or illustration 
of the Fama, e. g. a Confession (1615), and the Chy- 
mische Hochzeit Christian Rosenkreuz (1616). An im- 
mense excitement in Germany and adjoining lands was 
produced by these works, and called forth a flood of ap- 
preciative or condemnatory reviews. The interest felt 
at the time in secret arts, particularly that of making 
gold, led many to seek association with the fraternity, 
while others suspected a most dangerous heresy in the- 
ology and medicine; but it was remarkable that no ac- 
tual member of the original Rosicrucian order was ever 
discovered. Every theological text-book contended at 
length against this heresy, and medical writers discov- 
ered its intention to destroy the reputation of Galen and 
supersede him by Paracelsus. Robert Fludd, in Eng- 
land, defended the order with zeal, and the court physi- 
cian of the emperor Rudolph II, Michael Maier, asserted 
the truth of the statements contained in the Fama. 
The title of Rosicrucians was finally adopted by a so- 
ciety of alchemists, which originated at the Hague in 
1622, and afterwards by other fraternities. Investiga- 
tions made by such societies into the origin of the Fama 
Fraternitas led to the conclusion that the book was in- 
tended as a satire on the condition of the times, The 
authorship of the book was finally ascribed to Joh. Val. 
Andrex, the Wiirtemberg theologian, and this opinion 
is still generally received. 

A list ofthe older Rosicrucian literature may be found 
in Missiv an d. hocherl. Briiderschaft d. Ordens d. gol- 
denen u. Rosenkreuzes, etc. (Leips. 1783); Chr. v. Murr, 
Wahrer Ursprung d. Rosenkreuzer, etc. ( Sulzbach, 
1803). See also Gottfr. Arnold, Unparthei. Kirchen- u. 
Ketzer - Historie (Frankft. 1729; Schaffhausen, 1742), 
pt. ii, ch. xviii and suppl., p. 947; Herder, Hist. Zweifel 
über Fr. Nicolais Buch, etc., in the Deutscher Merkur 
of 1782 (Sämmtl. Werke z. Phil. u. Gesch. vol. xv); Zur 
Lit. u. Kunst, vol. xx; Buhle, Ursprung u, vornehmste 
Schicksale der Orden d. Freimaurer u. Rosenkreuzer 
(Gött. 1804); Nicolai, Ueber Ursprung und Gesch. d. 
Freimaurer ( Berl. and Stettin, 1806); Hossbach, Joh. 
Val. Andree u. sein Zeitalter ( Berl. 1819); Guhrauer, 
Verfasser u. urspriingl. Zweck d. Fama Fraternitas, 
etc„in Niedner’s Zeitsch. f. hist. Theologie, 1852, p. 298- 
815. 

Rosin, properly “naphtha” (váġða ; Vulg. naph- 
tha, so the Peshito-Syriac). In the Song of the Three 
Children (ver. 23), the servants of the king of Baby- 
lon are said to have “ceased not to make the oven 
hot with rosin, pitch, tow, and small wood.” Pliny 
(ii, 101 ) mentions naphtha as a product of Baby- 
lonia, similar in appearance to liquid bitumen, and 
having a remarkable affinity to fire. To this natural 
product (known also as Persian naphtha, petroleum, 
rock oil, Rangoon tar, Burmese naphtha, etc.) refer- 
ence is made in the passage in question, Sir R. K. 
Porter thus describes the naphtha springs at Kirkûk, 
in Lower Kiirdistan, mentioned by Strabo (xvii, 738) : 
“They are ten in number. For a considerable dis- 
tance from them we felt the air sulphurous, but in 
drawing near it became worse, and we were all instant- 
ly struck with excruciating headaches. The springs 
consist of several pits or wells, seven or eight feet in 
diameter, and ten or twelve deep. The whole num- 
ber are within the compass of five hundred yards. A 
tlight of steps has been cut into each pit for the pur- 
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‘pose of approaching the fluid, which rises and falls ac- 
cording to the dryness or moisture of the weather. The 
natives lave it out with ladles into bags made of skins, 
which are carried on the backs of asses to Kirkdk, or to 
any other mart for its sale... . The Kirkdk naphtha 
is principally consumed by the markets in the south- 
west of Kûrdistan, while the pits not far from Kufri 
supply Bagdad and its environs. ‘The Bagdad naphtha 
is black” (Trav. ii, 440). It is described by Dioscorides 
(i, 101) as the dregs of the Babylonian asphalt, and 
white in color. According to Plutarch (Alex. p. 35), 
Alexander first saw it in the city of Ecbatana, where 
the inhabitants exhibited its marvellous effects by 
strewing it along the street which led to his headquar- 
‘ters and setting it on fire. He then tried an experi- 
ment on a page who attended him, putting him into a 
-bath of naphtha and setting light to it (Strabo, xvii 
743), which nearly resulted in the boy’s death. Plu- 
‘tarch suggests that it was naphtha in which Medea 
steeped the crown and robe which she gave to the 
-daughter of Creon; and Suidas says that the Greeks 
-called it “ Medea’s oil,” but the Medes “naphtha.” The 
‘Persian name is naft. Posidonius (in Strabo) relates 
that in Babylonia there were springs of black and white 
‘naphtha. The former, says Strabo (xvii, 743), were of 
liquid bitumen, which they burned in lamps instead of 
‘oil. The latter were of liquid sulphur. See Brru- 
MEN; NAPHTHA. 


Rosini, Car_o Maria, an Italian archeologist, was 
‘born at Naples, April 1, 1748. He studied among the 
Jesuits, embraced the ecclesiastical life, and in 1784 be- 
came the successor of Nicolo Ignarra as professor of Holy 
‘Scripture in a college at Naples. He was canon of the 
Cathedral of Naples till 1792, when he was elected bish- 
‘op of Pozzuoli. He was in favor with the king, and 
received the position of councillor of state and grand 
almoner, and later, under Ferdinand I, was minister of 
public instruction. Rosini was a member of the Acad- 
emy of Herculaneum after its reorganization, and was 
one of the most active in deciphering ancient MSS., 
of which he published a great number. ‘They are in- 
cluded in the Herculanensia Volumina (Naples, 1793). 
Rosini died at Naples, Feb. 18, 1836. His works are all 
on archeological subjects, the principal one being Dis- 
‘sertatto Isagogica ud Herculanensium Voluminum Ex- 
planationem (ibid. 1797), a history of the destruction of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. See Tipaldo, Biogr. degli 
Ital, Illustri; Rosa | Prospero della], Vita di C. M. 
Rosini. 

Rösler, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, a German doctor 
of theology and professor of history, was born June 19, 
1736, at Canstadt, in Würtemberg. For some time he 
labored as deacon at Vaihingen, and in 1777 he was 
called to Tübingen, where he died, March 20,1821. He 
wrote, Lehrbegriff der christl. Kirche in den 3 ersten 
Juhrhunderten (Frankft.-on-the-Main, 1775) :—De Phi- 
losophia Vet. Ecclesie de Spiritu et de Mundo (Tübingen, 
1783) :—Bibliothek der Kirchenvadter in Uebersetzungen 
u. Auszügen, etc. (Leips. 1776-86). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Literatur, i, 594, 598, 876; ii, 738. (B.P.) 


Ross, Alexander, a Scottish divine and writer, 
was born at Aberdeen in 1590. He became chaplain to 
Charles I, and was his zealous partisan during the civil 
war, 1642-49. He was also master of the Southampton 
Free School, to which, at his death, in 1654, he left a 
handsome bequest. Among Ross's works was a Contin- 
uation of the History of Sir Walter Raleigh, A.M. 3604 
to A.D. 1640 (Lond. 1652) :—Rerum Judaicurum (ibid. 
1617-32, 4 vols.):— Exposition of the First Fourteen 
Chapters of Genesis, by “ Abrahame Rosse” (ibid. 1626) : 
—A View of the Jewish Religion (ibid. 1656, small 8vo). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Ross, Edward Frederick, a Presbyterian di- 
vine, was born in New York city, Feb. 12, 1826. He 
graduated from Union College in 1848, and entered the 
Andover Theological Seminary, where he pursued his 
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theological studies for two years, when he entered the | 
Union Theological Seminary, and graduated in 1851. 
He was ordained Sept. 26 of the same year, and was © 
installed pastor of the Congregational Church of Morris- 
ania, N. Y., in which position he remained until 1854, 
when he resigned and removed to Poughkeepsie. Here 
he remained without charge, and died at Pleasant Val- 
ley, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1855. (W. P.S.) 


Ross, Hugh, a Presbyterian minister, was born in 
Rothiemurchus, Inverness-shire, Scotland, in 1797. He 
pursued his academic studies at the parish school of 
Abernethy, until, in 1813, the family emigrating to Nova 
Scotia and settling in Pictou, he became a student in the 
Pictou Academy. When he had finished his academic 
course, he studied theology with Rev. Dr. M‘Cullough, 
was licensed by Pictou Presbytery in 1823, and, being 
able to preach in Gaelic, was soon after ordained as an 
evangelist, and spent some time in the island of Cape 
Breton. In 1827 he became pastor of the churches of 
Tatamagouchee and New Annan, and subsequently of 
Georgetown and Murray Harbor. He was moderator 
of the synod at the time of the disruption, and gave in 
his adherence to the Free Church. Mr. Ross died sud- 
denly, Dec. 1, 1858. He was a man of fine gifts and an 
excellent preacher. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1860, p. 234. (J. L. S.) 


Ross (also Rovus, Rouse, or Rows), John (1), usu- 
ally called “the Antiquary of Warwick,” was born in the 
town of that name in England, and educated there until 
prepared for the university. He then studied at Baliol 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of A.M., 
and afterwards was installed canon of Osney. Eng- 
lish antiquities became his favorite pursuit, and he 
travelled over the greater part of the kingdom to ac- 
quire information. He'then took up his residence at 
Guy’s Cliff, in Warwickshire, where he had a posses- 
sion granted him either by the earl of Warwick or by 
Edward IV, and died Jan. 14,1491. Of the manuscripts 
left by him the following were published : Joannis Ros- 
st Antiquarii Warwicensis Historia Rerum Anglie De- 
scripsit (Oxon. 1716, 8vo; 2d ed. 1745, 8vo) :—Joannis 
Rossi Historiola de Comitibus Warwicensibus (1729, 8vo). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Ross, John (2), an English clergyman, was ‘a na- 
tive of Herefordshire, and was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took his degree of D.D. 
In 1756 he became vicar of Frome, Somersetshire, bish- 
op of Exeter in 1778, and died in 1792. He published 
six single Sermons (1756-85, 4to) :—a Defence of Epis- 
tles said to have been Written by Cicero to Brutus: —Mare 
Tullii Ciceronis Epistolarum ad Familiares Libri X VI 
(1749, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Ross, John (3), a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Dublin, Ireland. July 23, 1783, of Roman Catholic 
parents, but was left in a state of orphanage when 
quite young. At the age of nineteen he left his 
friends secretly and went to sea. On his way to 
Liverpool he was seized by a press-gang and put on 
board a man-of-war. Afterwards, at Barbadoes and 
elsewhere, he was pressed a second and a third time. 
His numerous desertions and wonderful escapes would 
constitute the staple of a romance. He at last reached 
the United States, and went to work at his early trade 
of shoemaker at New London. Conn. He was still a 
bigoted Roman Catholic; but as there was no church 
of that denomination in the town, he was in some 
degree weaned from his attachment and, through con- 
tact with Protestants, brought to reflect upon his con- 
dition, and eventually led to realize that he was a 
sinner, and that something beyond the power of priest- 
ly absolution was necessary to give his troubled con- 
science rest. By prayer to the Friend and Saviour 
of sinners, he found pardon and peace. Soon after his 
conversion his mind was turned to the ministry, and 
Providence wonderfully opened the way for him, as it 
does for all who are truly called to that work. By the 
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aid of an association of ladies he was enabled to enter 
Middlebury College, Vt., where he graduated in 1811. 
He entered Princeton Theological Seminary in 1813. 
After remaining in the seminary over two years, Mr. Ross 
preached as a missionary for about three months in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia. He was educated for the for- 
eign field, and was in readiness to go to it, but the Board 
had not the funds to send him. He was therefore sent 
to Somerset and Bedford, Pa. Having received a call 
from the Church at Somerset, he was ordained as pas- 
tor by the Presbytery of Redstone in 1817. From Som- 
erset he went to Ripley, O., in 1819, where he remained 
about four years, and afterwards went to Indiana, preach- 
ing at different points and for various periods of time 
on bis way. In both Ohio and Indiana he did much 
missionary work, travelling on horseback over wild and 
wide ranges of country. He preached several sermons 
in the old fort at Fort Wayne, Ind., when there were 
very few houses in that now large and flourishing city, 
and he is said to have been the first Presbyterian min- 
ister that ever preached in that town. In September, 
1824, he settled at Richmond, Ia., and was pastor of 
Beulah Presbyterian Church for twenty-five years, from 
1824 to 1849. From the minutes of the General Assem- 
bly it appears that in 1849 he was a member of the 
Presbytery of Muncie, and continued such until his 
death. In 1849 he was a stated supply at Burlington, 
Ia., and in 1850 at Windsor, O., being yet quite vig- 
orous for his vears. After leaving Richmond, he re- 
sided in New Paris, O., Milton, Connersville, Knights- 
town, Burlington, Muncie, and Tipton, Ia. In labors, 
he was more abundant as a pioneer in what was then 
the “far West.” As long as he could stand in the pul- 
pit he was fond of preaching, and sometimes preached 
with the fire of his younger days long after he had be- 
come an octogenarian. He lived to be the oldest minis- 
terin the Presbyterian Church, and died at the house 
of his daughter in Tipton, March 11,1876. (W. P.S.) 


Ross, William, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Tyringham, Mass., Feb. 10, 
1792. He was converted in his seventeenth year, and 
was received as a probationer in the New York Confer- 
ence in 1812. In May, 1824, he attended the General 
Conference in Baltimore, where he signalized himself 
as the author of a very able and luminous report on 
missions. He died Feb. 10, 1825. He was a diligent 
student and an eloquent preacher. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1825, p. 476; Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, vii, 524. 

Ross, William Charles, Sir, an English minia- 
ture-painter, was born in London, June, 1794. In 1837 
he was appointed miniature-painter to the queen. In 
1843 he gained a prize of one hundred pounds for a 
picture of The Angel Raphael Discoursing with Adam. 
His death occurred in 1860. 


Ross, William Z., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Licking County. O., April 
24,1823. At the age of sixteen he professed faith in 
Christ and united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was licensed as a local preacher, and was admitted 
on trial in the Ohio Conference in 1853. In 1865 he 
was appointed missionary to ‘Tennessee and stationed 
at Shelbyville, where he died, Oct. 11, 1866. His 
preaching was marked by extraordinary force and pun- 
gency of application. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1867, p. 259. 

Rosshirt, Coxrap Kucen Franz, a Roman Cath- 
olic divine, was born in 1793 at Oberscheinfeld, in Fran- 
conia. He studied at Landshut and Erlargen, and in 
1817 he was already professor of canon-law in the latter 
place. He was one of the oldest professors of canon- 
law in Germany, and died June 4, 1873, at Heidelberg. 
He wrote, Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts (3d ed. Schaff- 
hausen, 1858):—Von den falschen Decretalen u. von 
«migen neuen in Bamberg entdeckten Handschriften der 
Salschen Decretalen (Heidelb. 1846):—Zu den kirchen- 
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rechtlichen Quellen des ersten Jahrtausends und zu den 
pseudoisidorischen Decretalen (ibid. 1849) :—Canonisches 
Recht (Schaffhausen, 1857) :—Manuale Latinitatis Juris 
Canonici, Rerum Moralium et Theologicarum, Brevissi- 
mis Annotationibus Instructum, quo Lexici Juris Canonict 
Lineamenta Proponere Studuit (ibid. 1862) : — Beiträge 
zum Kirchenrecht (Heidelb. 1863). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. p. 1088 ; Literar. Handweiser, 1873, p. 300. (B. P.) 


Rossi, Azariah (BEN-Mosgs) de, a Jewish schol- 
ar of the celebrated family called in Hebrew Min ha- 
Adomim, was born in Mantua about 1514. Naturally 
endowed with extraordinary powers of mind, keenness 
of perception, refinement of taste, and with an insatiable 
desire for the acquisition of knowledge, De Rossi de- 
voted himself with unwearied assiduity and zeal to the 
study of Hebrew literature, archeology, history, the 
writings of ancient Greece and Rome, and even the 
fathers, which knowledge was of great use to him af- 
terwards, when he devoted himself more especially to 
the criticism of the Hebrew language and the sacred 
text. Having prosecuted his studies in Mantua, Fer- 
rara, Ancona, Sabionetta, Bologna, etc., he went back to 
Ferrara with the accumulated learning of more than 
half a century, the results of which he now communi- 
cated to the world in his celebrated work entitled 
D39 SIN, The Light of the Eyes (Mantua, 1574-75). 
The work consists of three parts, subdivided into chap- 
ters as follows: 

Part I, which is entitled DTN Sip, The Voice of God 
(republished at Vienna in 1829), which was occasioned by 


the terrible earthquake at Ferrara, Nov. 18, 1570, and which 
De Rossi himself witnessed, contains, in easy style,a graph- 


-ic description of the event. He believes it a duty to relate 


to posterity how the power of the Creator had manifested 
itself. He dilates on the subject, to prove that he does not 
altogether agree with Greek philosophers, who attribute 
sudden disasters to natural causes, but argues forcibly and 
(quoting also Scriptural and Rabbinical authorities) con- 
cludes that the invisible hand of God uses nature—its own 
creation—to mete out men’s deserts. He then branches 
out to commen} scientifically on narratives in sacred and 
secular works relative to earthquakes, and remarks that 
what happened to his wife sould have confounded an Æs- 
culapius and a Hippocrates. She had moved into her 
daughter's room shortly before the roof of the house fell, 
by a sudden shock. into her own chambers. The fright 
occasioned turned the color of her skin into a deep yel- 
low, and from that moment she craved for nothing but 
salt. Bread and salt became to her a most delicious food. 
Yet that morbid desire he holds to have been her cure. 
Without taking any medicine, it gradually decreased, and 
her natural color returned. Thereupon De Rossi reasons 
about our ignorance of the wonders of nature, and sug- 
gests the possibility that the quantity of pure salt his wife 
ute destroyed the effect of the saline and sulphuric parti- 
cles which may have entered her system at the upheaving 
of the earth. 


Part II, which is entitled D°IT MAM, The Story of 


the Aged (repnblished at Vienna in 1829), contains an ac- 
count of the Sept. version of the Bible, chiefly from the let- 
ter of Aristeas, a confidential friend of king Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, communicated to his brother Phylocrates. De 
Rossi accepted it as true in all its details. Modern criti- 
cism has seen where it is at fanlt, and declared it spurious. 
That a Greek translation of the Pentatench—not of the 
whole Bible—was made under the auspices of king Ptole- 
my cannot be doubted. Besides Josephus, Philo, and the 
fathers of the Christian Church, the Talmud has recorded 
the incident, somewhat hyperbolically, in the treatise Me- 
gillah. But that the so-called Sept. version of the entire 
Scriptures should have had the origin related above is im- 
possible. See SEPTUAGINT. 

Part III, which is divided into two divisions, respec- 
tively called M293 “VAN, Word of Understanding, and 
nots 725, Chronology, consists of four sections, subdivid- 
edagain into sixty chapters. The tirst division, with itstwo 
sections (DAX), treats, in ch. i-xiii, of the use of the 
fathers ; the heathen writings; Philo; the Jewish sects, es- 
pecially the Essenes ; the Sept. and the Aramaic versions; 
the history of the Jews in Alexandria and Cyrene; the Bar 
Kochba revolts; the Ten Tribes ; the Talmudic story about 
Alexander the Great’s entry into Jerusalem; and of the 
Talmudic theory of nature. The second section, embrac- 
ing ch. xiv-xxviii, contains treatises on the explanation 
of Scripture by ancient sages; on the Midrash and Ha: 
gadic exegesis; on sundry striking differences between 
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Christian and Jewish writers; the old Persian list of 
kings; on the different æras of the Jewish chronology ; 
Josephus; Seder Olam; on the series of high-priests dur- 
ing the second Temple, etc., published with the second 
part (Vienna, 1829-30). The third section treats, in ch. 
xxix-xliv, of the Biblical chronology and the Jewish Cal- 
endar; of old Persian kings; extracts from and criticisms 
on Philo, Josephus, etc. The fourth section, embracin 
ch. xlv-lx, descants upon Jewish antiquities; Aquila an 
Onkelos ; the antiquity of the letters and the vowel-pointe ; 
Hebrew poetry, ete. 

This work, considered as a whole, though not dis- 
tinguished by scientific correctness or historical accu- 
racy, has nevertheless always been a favorite among 
Hebrew scholars, and parts of it have been translated 
into Latin, as ch, xxiii, xxv, xxxiii, xxxv, by Voorst, 
in his translation of the 311 Max (Leyden, 1644) ; 
ch, viii, xiv, xix, by Meyer, in his version of the "70 
m>4y (Amst. 1699); ch. ix, xlii, lix, by Buxtorf, in his 
Tractatus de Antiquitate Punctorum (Basel, 1648); ch. 
1, 1x, by the same, in his translation of Kuzuri (ibid. 
1660), and ch. Ivi, lviii, in his Dissertatio de Litteris 
Heb. (ibid. 1662); ch. iii, v, vii, viii, ix, xix, xx, xlviii, 
by Morin, in his /xercitationes Biblice (Paris, 1638), p. 
185, 188, 190, 191, 230, 287, 314, 342, 563; ch. ii, viii, xv, 
xvi, xxii, xlv, li, Ivi, lvii, lix, by De Voisin, in his edi- 
tion of Martini’s Pugio Fidei adversus Mauros et Ju- 
deos, ete, (ibid. 1651), p. 75, 77, 113, 122, 127, 128, 129, 
142, 144, 373; ch. ix, by Van Dale, in his Disserta- 
tio super Aristeam, etc. (Amst. 1705), p. 174; ch. ix, 
xxii, by Bartolocci, in his Bibliotheca Magna Rab- 
binica (Rome, 1675-93), i, 680; ii, 800; ch. xvi and 
xxi, by Bochart, in his Hzerozotcon (Leyden, 1712), pt. I, 
ch. vi; II, 569; and ch. lvi, by Hottinger, in his Cippi 
Hebrei (Heidelb. 1662), p. 123. 
ter has been translated into English by Raphall, in the 
` Hebrew Review and Magazine, ii, 170 (treating “of the 
gnat which entered the skull of Titus,” as related in the 
Talmud) ; while the sixtieth chapter has been translated 
by bishop Lowth, in the preliminary dissertation to his 
transl. of Isaiah (Lond. 1835), p. xxviii, etc. De Rossi 
has criticised his material in so liberal a manner that 
many of the Jews proscribed the work, while others wrote 
in refutation of some of his liberal criticisms, Prominent 
among these were R. Moses Provençale, of Mantua, and 
R. Isaac Finzi, of Pesaro. De Rossi subjoined to some 
copies of the Meor Enayim itself a reply to the former, 
and wrote a separate work entitled 02> 5) 1% fo} 
The Refining-pot for Silver, after Prov. xvii, 3. This 
work, which is an essential supplement to the Meor 
Enayim, has recently been published by Filipowski 
(Edinb. 1854), and by L. Zunz, with the Meor Hnuyim 
(Wilna, 1863-66, 3 vols.). De Rossi also wrote Poems 
and Epigraphs, O"739T" BN (Venice, 1586). Three 
vears before his death, De Rossi had a dream. A man 
stood by him, and voices cried, “ Dost thou not see the 
personage looking on thee? He isa prophet.” “If 
so,” said Azariah, addressing the stranger, “if thou art 
indeed inspired, let me know how long I have to live.” 
“Three years yet,” was the answer. By the wayside 
of Mantua the bones of the illustrious writer rested, and 
on his grave a significant inscription was placed, when 
the dream proved true, in Kislev, 5338 (i. e. 1577). The 
stone shared the fate of him who lay buried beneath. 
Both were rudely cast away to some unknown spot by 
the Italian monks, who sought for more space to build 
up monasteries. 

See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 171 sq.; De Rossi, Dizionario 
Storico, p. 280 sq. (Germ. transl.) ; Steinschneider, Cata- 
logus Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl. col. 747; Ginsburg in 
Kitto, s. v.; the same, Levita’s Massoreth hu-Musso- 
reth, p. 52 sq, and Essenes, p. 59 sq.; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 
j, 944; iii, 871; Etheridge, Introd. to Heb. Literature, p. 
455; Cassel, Leitfaden fiir Gesch. u. Literatur, p. 97; 
Grriitz, Gesch. d. Juden, ix, 432 sq. 435; Jost, Gesch. d. 
Judenth, u. s. Secten, iii, 123; Da Costa, Jsrael and the 
Gentiles, p. 488; Zunz, Literaturgesch. zur synagogalen 
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Poesie, p. 417; id. Biography of De Rossi in Kerem 
Chemed (Prague, 1841-42), v, 131-138; vii, 119-124; 
id. Zur Gesch. d. Literatur, p. 233, 249, 536; Rapaport 
in Kerem Chemed (ibid. 1842), v, 159-162; Jewish Mes- 
senger (N. Y. March, 1875). (B. P.) 

Rossi (in Lat. De Rubeis), Bernardo Maria de, 
an Italian scholar, was born at Cividale di Friuli, Jan. 18, 
1687. At the age of seventeen he took the vows of 
the Order of St. Dominic; and after finishing his studies 
taught for three years in a convent at Venice. In 1718 
he went to Vienna, where he made the acquaintance of 
the learned Apostolo Zeno. On his return, he accepted 
the chair of theology in the same institution in which 
he had formerly taught. In 1730 he resigned his chair 
and devoted himself wholly to study and the most rig- 
orous asceticism. In 1722 he accompanied an embassy 
to the court of France. He was librarian of his con- 
vent, and enriched it by the addition of many rare 
and valuable works. De Rossi died Feb. &, 1775. 
His writings are very numerous, consisting princi- 
pally of historical and religious annals. Among them 
are, De Fabula Monachi Benedictini D. Thome Aqui- 
natis ( Venice, 1724 ) : — De Peccato Originali (ibid. 
1757 ):—De Charitute (ibid. 1758 ): — Dissertationes 
Variæ Eruditionis (ibid. 1762). See Fabroni, Vite 
Italorum. 


Rossi, Giovanni Bernardo de, an eminent 
Italian Orientalist, was born at Castel-Nuovo, in Pied- 
mont, Oct. 25, 1742. In 1766 he was ordained priest at 
Turin, and in the same year received the degree of 
doctor of theology. For several years he devoted him- 
self to the study of the Oriental languages, and he was 
also acquainted with the greater part of those of Europe. 
In 1769 he was employed in the Museum of Turin, 
and soon after was called to the chair of Oriental lan- 
guages at Parma, which position he held until 1821. 
During the remainder of his life he was employed in 
writing and editing philological and bibliographical 
works. Many of these were printed in the most ele- 
gant style, and are to-day considered models of typog- 
raphy. His collection of rare Hebrew manuscripts was 
sold to Maria Louisa in 1816. De Rossi died at Parma 
in March, 1831. Among his works are, Canticum seu 
Poema Hebraicum (Turin, 1764) :— Della Lingua Pro- 
pria di Cristo e degli Ebrei della Palestina da’ Tempi de’ 
Maccabei (Parma, 1772) :—Della Vana A spettazione de- 
gli Ebrei del loro Messia (ibid. 1773) :— Variæ Lectiones 
Veteris Testamenti (ibid. 1784-88), a most valuable con- 
tribution to Biblical criticism (q. v.) :— Introduzione 
alla Sacra Scrittura (ibid. 1817). 


Rossi, Pasquale, called Pasqualino, a painter 
of the Roman school, was born at Vicenza in 1641, 
and died about 1718. His works are to be found 
in the principal galleries. Among them are, Christ 
in the Garden :—The Baptism of Christ :—St. Greg- 
ory Celebrating Mass: —and the Adoration of the 
Shepherds. 


Rossignol, JEAN JoseP, a French Jesuit, was 
born at Pisse, among the Upper Alps, July 3, 1726. He 
joined the Order of St. Ignatius in 1742, and taught 
philosophy at Embrun, near Marseilles. In 1761 he 
went to Wilna, Poland, and there taught mathemat- 
ics and astronomy, and constructed the observatory of 
the city. In 1764 he took the chair of mathematics in 
the College of the Nobles at Milan, and here he pub- 
lished his (ÆEuvres. On the suppression of his order, he 
settled at Embrun; but on account of the violent oppo- 
sition which he showed to the civil constitution of the 
clergy, he was obliged to establish himself at Turin. 
Here he was maintained by the liberality of count de 
Melzi, a former pupil. Rossignol died in 1817. His 
works were numerous, and are said to have exceeded one 
hundred, but they are very rare. The principal ones are, 
Theses Générales de Théologie, de Philosophie, de Mathé- 
matiques (1757) :—Theses de Physique, d’ Astronomie, et 
d Histoire Naturelle (1759) :—Vues Philosophtques sur 
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l Eucharistie ( Embrun, 1776). See Feuille Hebdoma- 
daire de Turin. 


Rossignoli, BeRNARDINO, an Italian theologian, 
was born at Ormea in 1563. At the age of sixteen he 
joined the Society of Jesus, subsequently taught the- 
ology at Milan, was rector of several colleges, and was 
provincial at Rome. At the time of his death, June 5, 
1613, he was rector of a college at Turin. Rossignoli’s 
writings are, De Disciplina Christiane Perfectionis Lib. 
V ( Ingolstadt, 1600) :—-De Actionibus Virtutis Lib. II 
(Venice, 1603). These two works passed through many 
editions, and the first was translated into French (Paris, 
1606). Several other works have been attributed to 
Rossignoli, but it is probable that he was merely the 
translator. At the time of the interest excited in the 
De Imitatione Christi, Rossignoli was the first to at- 
tract attention to the MS. of this work, bearing the 
name of abbé Jean Gerson. See Rossotto, Syllubus 
Script. Pedemontii. 

Rossler, CARL GOTTFRIED, a Lutheran divine, was 
born in Leipsic. He was first deacon at Merseburg, and 
afterwards superintendent at the same place, where he 
died, Aug. 16, 1837. He published Predigten und Gele- 
genheitsreden (Merseburg, 1829) :—De Scripture Sacre 
Versione a Luthero Temporibus inde ud nostra usque in 
Ecclesia Evangelico-Lutherana constanter caute passim 
Emendanda (Lips. 1836). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. p. 
1088; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literutur, ii, 103, 738. 
(B. P.) 


Rosso (in French, Roux), GIOVANNI BATISTA DEL, 
an architect and painter of the Florentine school, was 
born at Florence in 1496. It is not known whether he 
ever studied under any of the masters of his time, but 
his style was probably formed from copying the works 
of Angelo and Parmigiano. His life was one of agita- 
tion, and, during his earlier years, a continued disappoint- 
ment. Finding that his work was not appreciated in 
his native city, he left for Rome. Here his success was 
sumewhat greater; but, after the sack of the city in 
1527, he fell into the hands of soldiers, who robbed him 
of all he possessed. He went to Perugia, and after the 
city was quieted, returned to Rome. In 1530 he went 
to France, where he was well received by Francis I; 
and his troubles seemed at an end. He was superin- 
tendent of the works at Fontainebleau, and many of the 


frescos are by his own hand. During the triumphal | 


passage of Charles V through France, the arches which 
were erected in his honor were designed by Rosso. As 
a reward for his work, Francis added to the pension of 
the artist and gave him a canonicate in the Sainte- 
Chapelle. He lived in luxury and high favor at court; 
but an unfortunate affair, involving his honesty, so 
wrought upon his mind that he poisoned himself in 
1541. 
leries, but there are a few which may be mentioned . 
Moses Defending the Daughters of Jethro :—The Four 
Seasons : — Christ in the Tomb: — Madonna, with St. 
Sebastian and other Saints :—and the Marriage of the 
Virgin. 

Rostagno, Francisco Gurico, a minister of the 


Waldensian Church, was born in the year 1838 in the | 


village of Prali, in the mountains of The Valleys. Deli- 
cate health prevented his going to school till he was 
about fifteen years of age; but, being a diligent student, 
he soon acquired the necessary requirements to make 
him a useful minister of the Gospel. Being thoroughly 
acquainted with the Italian language and literature, he 
wrote many articles for the Revista Cristiana, his last 
being on the “Religion of Alessandro Manzoni.” In 
the year 1866 he was ordained for the Waldensian min- 
istry, and a year afterwards he was put in charge of the 
small congregations of Verona and Mantua, where he 
labored until 1872. He was then called to Leghorn; 
and at this important and difficult post he not only sup- 
plied the spiritual wants of his own coreligionists, but also 
arranged to give a course of addresses especially to Jews 
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upon the subject of the need of the Messiah—“ What 
say the Scriptures about His Coming?” “ Jesus of Naz- 
areth Borne Testimony to in the Old Testament, in the 
Prophecies, and the Types.” But soon he was removed 
from his earthly post, and died in January, 1874. See 
Jewish Intelligencer, 1874, p. 85 sq. (B. P.) 


Rosweyde, Herrizert, a Dutch Jesuit and histo- 
rian, was born at Utrecht, Jan. 22, 1569. At the age of 
twenty he entered the Society of Jesus, taught philoso- 
phy at Douai and Antwerp, and finally gave his whole 
time to the study of ecclesiastical antiquities, exploring 
the libraries of all Belgium to gain information on the 
subject. Rosweyde died at Antwerp, Oct. 5, 1629. His 
works are numerous, and were all published at Ant- 
werp. Among them are, Fasti Sanctorum (1607 ) :— 
Vite Patrum (1615) :—Historia Ecclesiastica (1623) : 
—Vite Sanctarum Virginum (1626). See Foppens, 
Bibl. Belgica; Dupin, Bibl. des Auteurs Eccléstas- 
tiques. 

Roswitha, a nun of Gandersheim, in Brunswick, 
Germany, who lived at the close of the 10th century, 
and is noteworthy because of certain poetical composi- 
tions from her pen which have come down to our time. 
They are written in rhymed hexameters, and include 
panegyrics on the Virgin, St. Gangolf, St. Dionysius, St. 
Agnes, the Ascensio Domini, etc. She also wrote Chris- 
tian comedies in prose, after the manner of Terence, in 
which she celebrated the victory of heavenly over flesh- 
ly love, and of Christian martyrdom over heathen pas- 
sion, and two historical poems in hexameter—one of 
which rehearses the history of her convent, and the oth- 
er that of the emperor Otho I (Carmen de Gestis Ottonis 
I Imperatoris). The latter possesses some historical in- 
terest, though based on the statements of the friends of 
Otho and showing marks of her ignorance of the world. 
It contains much fine description, and is written in su- 
perior language. Its form approaches that of the Latin 
epos, particularly of Virgil. The Carmen de Primordiis 
Cenobit Gandersheimensis includes the family history of 
| the house of Saxony, and thus becomes somewhat im- 
portant to general German history. 

Roswitha’s works were first published by Conrad 
` Celtes (Nuremberg, 1501, fol.). Pertz, Mon. Germ, 
| Hist. Script. iv, 306-833, contains the two histori- 
| cal poems and a life of Roswitha. A complete edi- 
tion was given by Dr. Barrach, of the Germanisches 
Museum (1857). See Gfrörer, Kirchengeschichte, HI, 
iii, 1357; Contzen, Geschichtschreiber der sächsischen 
Kaiserzeit ( Regensburg and Augsburg, 1837 ), p. 109 
sq.; Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutsch. Kaiserzeit, i, 
742. 

Roszel, Stephen Asbury, son of the following, 
was born in Georgetown, D. C., Feb. 18,1811. At the 
age of seventeen he had made himself acquainted with 
' the whole course of English and classical literature re- 
| quired for graduation from the best colleges. His con- 

version took place in his sixteenth vear, and about the 
same time he became associated with his brother in a 
! classical school in Baltimore. He studied law and was 
admitted to the Baltimore bar, but soon decided to give 
up the profession. He acted for several years as princi- 
pal of the grammar-school of Dickinson College, and in 

1838 was admitted to the Baltimore Conference on tri- 
‘al, He dissolved his connection with the institution 
in 1839, sustained a supernumerary relation for a year, 

and then resumed active work. He was elected in 1848 
' a delegate to the General Conference held at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and was for eight years secretary of his Own con- 

ference. He died in Alexandria, Va., Feb. 20, 1852. 
' See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1852, p. 10. 


' Roszel, Stephen G.,a minister of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, was born in Loudon County, Va., 
_ April 8, 1770. He was converted at the age of sixteen, 
‘and soon after united with the Church. He entered 
the travelling connection in 1789, although, for some 
' reason, his name is not found on the minutes until the 
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following year, when he appears among those who re- 
main on trial. He served the Church as preacher in 
charge, presiding elder, as agent for Dickinson College, 
and in the General Conference, until his death, which 
took place at Leesburg, Va., May 14, 1841. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 179; Minutes of Annu- 
ul Conferences, 1842. 


Roszfeld (in Latin, Rosinus), JOHANN, a German 
antiquary, was born at Eisenach in 1551. He studied 
at Jena, and in 1579 became sub-director of the gymna- 
sium at Ratisbon, but after a few years he gave up this 
position to enter the evangelical ministry, and preach- 
ed at Naumburg, in Saxony, until his death by the 
plague, Oct. 5, 1626. His principal works are: Anti- 
quitatum Romanarum Corpus A bsolutissimum ( Basle, 
1583; Lyons, 1585):—Ezempla Pietatis Illustris (Jena, 
1602). 

Rota, in Norse mythology, was one of the Walkures, 
or Odin’s messengers, to select the victims who were to 
fall in death. 


ROTA, in Lapp mythology, was an evil god of hell, 
the ruler of the place of punishment for the souls of 
transgressors. 


Rota Romana (or Sacra Rota), the supreme pa- 
pal tribunal at Rome, was instituted by pope John XXII 


jin A.D. 1326, and improved by Sixtus IV and Benedict , 


XIV. The name is variously derived from the circular 
arrangement of the judges’ seats, or the form in which 
the calendars are arranged, etc.; comp. Dom. Bernino, 
Il Tribunale della S. Rota Rom. (Rome, 1717) for ety- 
mology of the title and history of the court. The Rota 
was long the supreme court of the entire Roman Cath- 
olic Church; but legal causes in the Church in foreign 
parts are now generally tried by judices in partibus who 
have been delegated by the pope. The Rota is divided 
into two colleges, or senates, one of which forms a low- 
er court of appeal, while the other has supreme juris- 
diction. Each senate is composed of at least five judges, 
namely, a referendary (termed a ponens), who presides, 
and four associates (correspondentes). The action of 
the higher senate may, however, be subjected to the 
process of restitutio in integrum, on which the matter is 
referred to the plenum of the Rota. This plenum con- 
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regulate the affairs of the Church in the province of 


Treves, and to administer the canons in the spirit ofthe ` 


councils. He accordingly instituted a collection of can- 
ons from the fathers and the popes, and submitted it to 
a provincial synod of the suffragans of Metz, Verdun, 
and Tull at Treves in 927. See Wetzer u. Welte, Kirch- 
en-Lex.3.v.; and comp. Hist. de la France, vii, 201-203; 
Brower, Annal. Trev. lib. ix, n. 64-79. 


Rötger, GOTTFRIED SEBASTIAN, a German doctor 
of theology, was born at Klein-Germersleben, not far 
from Magdeburg, April 5, 1749, and died May 16, 1831, 
as director of the cloister school and provost of Magde- 
burg. He wrote: Versuch einer magdeburgischen Re- 


ormationsgeschichte (Magdeburg, 1792) :— Kirchliche | 
g ag 
See Winer, Handbuch der | 


Gebetsiibungen (Bonn, 1824). 
theolog. Literatur, i, 806; ii, 283, 389,738. (B. P.) 


Roth, KARL JOHANN FRIEDRICH VON, juris utriusque | 


doctor, and during twenty years president of the Protes- 
tant high consistory at Munich, fills an important place 


in connection with the history of the Church in Bava- — 


ria from 1828 to 1848. He was born at Vaihingen, in 
Wiirtemberg, Jan. 23, 1780, and trained in the study of 
the ancient languages from early childhood. In his 
youth he shared in the enthusiasm of the times for 
theories set afloat by Voltaire and still more by Rous- 
seau, and consequently chose the law for his profession 
instead of theology, as both his father and himself had 
originally intended. Entering the University of Ti- 
bingen in 1797, he found a judicious guide in Malblanc, 
and, through the study of the sources of Roman law, ac- 
quired the historical faculty which distinguished him 
through life. At the age of twenty-one he published 
a treatise, De Re Romanorum Municipali, which won 
for him the doctorate of laws and secured the approval 
of prominent legal minds. He became jurisconsult to 
the then free city of Nuremberg, in which position he 
was led to study the subject of finance, which he had 
not previously examined; and when the city was trans- 
ferred to Bavaria he entered the service of that king- 
dom in the finance department. He was elected to 
membership in the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1813; 
and the publication in 1817 of the Weisheit Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther’s—extracted apothegms from the reformer’s 


sists of twelve members (Uditori Romani, or A uditores writings—and of Hamann's Werke in 1825 gave evi- 


Rote), each of whom is assisted by a lawyer (adjutante 
di studio). The senior judge is denominated dean, and 
takes the chair. Sessions are held on Monday and Fri- 
day of every week, except in the vacation during Au- 
gust and September, in the Vatican. The decisions of 
this court have been gathered into different collections, 
‘the first in 1470, etc. A more recent edition containing 
selected trials is Decis. S. Rote R. Recentiores Selecte 
(Venet. 1697, xxv parts in xix vols. fol.). They are 
also published in full in annual issues. See Curia 
RoMANA. 


Rote, a mediæval musical instrument, not unlike 
the ancient psalterium. 


Rotger (Rvotcer, RUTGER), archbishop of Treves 
from 918 to 928. He was chosen, without intervention 
of the king, by the clergy and people of the Church of 
Treves, and by the wisdom and energy of his adminis- 
tration justified their choice. He induced Giselbert, the 
duke of Lorraine, to restore the abbey of St. Servetius 
at Maestricht, which he had seized, to the archbishop- 
ric of Treves, and was the leading agent in overcoming 
the faction of nobles who sought to transfer Lorraine to 


the usurper Rudolph of Burgundy after that province | 


had been forever ceded (923) to Henry, king of Germa- 
ny. He also sustained a literary intercourse with Flo- 
doard of Rheims, the learned author of the Hist. Rhe- 
mens., and induced him to write a large poetical work 
on the triumphs of Christ and various Palestinian and 
Italian saints, the manuscript of which was still pre- | 
served in the library of the cathedral at Treves in the 
17th century. 
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dence that his conversion to orthodox views in religion 
had progressed side by side with his growing attain- 
ments in scientific culture. In 1828 king Louis I ap- 
pointed Roth to the presidency of the high consistory. 
When Roth received this appointment, the reaction 
against rationalism had begun, and a number of clergy- 
men were conducting a brave battle for its overthrow. 
The attitude of Roth, who made it his business to fos- 
ter the good wherever it might exist, gave them the 
encouragement they needed for a suecessful prosecution 
of their task. In other respects his work was marked 
out for him. His department was thoroughly organized 
into a high consistory, three consistories, and a number 
of deaneries, with district and general synods having 
advisory jurisdiction and the right to propose measures. 
It was requisite that this machinery should be quietly 
but energetically worked, and Roth succeeded in his 
task to a degree that made the Bavarian Church a mod- 
el of systematized powers and effective discipline. In 
the matter of training theologians for the future, Roth 
was likewise earnestly employed. He discovered men 
like Höfling, Thomasius, and Harless, and had them ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Erlangen, the local university. 
He also originated the ephorate to supervise the prog- 
ress of theological students and report directly to the 
ministry of the interior, and founded the Preachers’ 
Seminary at Munich to receive a number of candidates 
who had passed the first examination, and afford them 
two additional years of practical training under the di- 
rection of the high consistory. The accession of Von 
Abel in 1837 to the ministry of the interior began a 


His principal ambition, however, was to ' new æra, in which the Protestants of the kingdom were 
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systematically oppressed and the Roman Catholics fa- | 54, 8vo):— Force of the Argument for the Truth of 


vored. An order by which all soldiers, 


including those | Christianity from Prophecy (2d ed. 1753, 8v0) :—Origin 


of the Landwehr, which consists of citizens, were obliged | of Faith (1761, 8vo):— Apology for the Athanasian 
to kneel whenever the Romish Sanctissimum should be | Creed (Lond. 1762, 2 vols. 8vo):—On Faith (1766-68, 
carried about excited great dissatisfaction; and Roth | 8vo) :-ebesides Sermons and Essays. 


was censured in this business because it was believed 
that he had been timid or indifferent in contending for 
the rights of Protestants. Later events have shown 
that he was acting from prudential motives which 
would not permit him to risk all while striving to se- 
cure a particular end; but the feeling against him rose 
to such a height as to compel his retirement from the 
high consistory in March, 1848, The ephorate was 
likewise rejected by the students in that year of revolts. 
The result of the persecution was, however, beneficial 
to the cause of Protestantism in the end, because it 
united its adherents, increased their spirituality, and 
settled their determination to insist on a recognition of 
their rights; and at the proper moment a letter to the 
king from Roth secured a revocation of the military or- 
der which was so greatly resented. Roth was, soon af- 
ter his retirement, called to a seat in the council of 
state; but, after completing the fiftieth year of his of- 
ficial life, he sought and obtained a dismissal to private 
life. He died Jan. 21, 1852. A collection of Roth’s 
writings was published by himself at Frankfort, con- 
sisting chiefly of panegyrics and addresses. He also 
edited the Gelehrten Anzeigen, issued by the Academy 
of Sciences, from 1835 to 1850, enriching them with ar- 
ticles of his own and with reviews of English, French, 
and other foreign works. 


Rothaan, JoHNn Pui.ip, a Dutch Jesuit, was born 
Nov. 23, 1785, at Amsterdam, entered, Feb. 3, 1804, 
at Diinaburg, in Russia, the Society of Jesus, and be- 
came professor of rhetoric, Greek, and Hebrew at Po- 
lotsk, in Russia. When the Jesuits had to leave the 
Russian empire, he retired into Switzerland, and in 1829 
was elected vicar-general of the order. Being obliged 
to leave Rome on account of the Italian revolution, he 
visited a great part of the European provinces of the 
Jesuits, returned again to Rome, and called together a 
general congregation of the order; but before it con- 
vened he died, May 8, 1853. He published, Exercotea 
S. P. Ignatii Loyole (Rome, 1835; Paris, 1865; German 
translation, Regensburg, 1855) :—De Ratione Meditandi 
(Rome, 1847; German translation, Regensburg, 1853; 
Vienna, 1857). (B. P.) 


Rothe, RICHARD, an eminent German divine, was 
born at Posen, Jan. 28, 1799, and became successively 
member, professor, director, and ephorus of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Wittenberg. He was for five years 
chaplain of the Prussian embassy at Rome, conducted a 
theological seminary at Heidelberg for twelve years, 
and was a professor of theology at Bonn and Heidel- 
berg, where he died, Aug. 20, 1867. His religious views 
are tinged with the philosophy of Schleiermacher and 
Hegel. He published, Die Anfänge der christlichen 
Kirche und ihre Verfassung (1837):— Zur Dogmatik 
(1863):—and Theologische Ethik (1845-48, 3 vols.; re- 
vised by Holtzman, 1867-71, 5 vols., with the author’s 
posthumous notes). Since his death there have appeared 
his university lectures, Dogmatik (1870) ; essays, Stille 
Stunden (1872), and his lectures on Church history (1875, 
edited by Weingarten). For the best account of his life, 
see Nippold, Richard Rothe (Wittenberg, 1873). See 
also the Studien und Kritiken, 1869, No. 3; Meth. Quar. 
Rer. July, 1872; Bib. Sacra, July and Oct. 1874. See 
ETHICS, 

Rothem. See JUNIPER. 

Rotheram (or Rotherham), Jous, an English 
divine, was born in Cumberland, and was educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He became fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, rector of Houghton-le-Spring, and 
in 1769 vicar of Seaham. Rotheram died in 1788. 
Among his published works are, Sketch of the One Great 
Atgument for the Truth of Christianity (Oxford, 1752- 


Rothwell, Ricuarp, an English divine, was born 
in Lancashire, near Bolton-in-the-Moors, about 1563. 
He received his education at Cambridge, and, after 
spending a number of years in the university, was 
ordained presbyter by Dr. Whitgift, archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was made chaplain to a regiment 
under the earl of Essex in Ireland; and afterwards, 
refusing several benefices, was for a time lecturer at 
a chapel in Lancashire, and domestic chaplain to the 
earl of Devonshire. Still later, he spent most of his 
time in the bishopric of Durham, having gone there at 
the proposal of lady Bowes. His death took place in 
1627. 

Rotuman Version. About 300 miles north of 
Fiji is an island called Rotumah, with a population of 
less than 3000, and-until lately wholly enveloped in 
heathen darkness. In 1865 the Rev. W. Fletcher, of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, commenced mission- 
ary work among the people, and his three years’ labor 
in that place resulted in bringing a large proportion of 
the population under the influence of the Gospel. In 
the year 1869 Mr. Fletcher commenced a translation 
of the New Test. in the Rotuman dialect, which was 
printed at Sydney, and has been in circulation since 
1871, Mr. Fletcher, in consequence of the extremely 
trying character of the climate, was compelled to leave 
the island, but his translation was prepared with all 
possible promptitude. European missionaries are not 
allowed to reside permanently in Rotumah, and the 
future progress of the mission must depend mainly on 
the efforts of native teachers and the presence among 
the people of the Word of God in their own vernacular. 
(B. P.) 


Rouel (or Rowe) Light is a device for moving 
the star in the Epiphany play of The Three Kings with 
a pulley-wheel (roue), as the spiked wheel in a spur is 


called rowel. 


Rougemont, Fraxçors DE, a French Jesuit mis- 
sionary, was born at Maestricht in 1624. In 1641 he 
joined the Jesuits, and, as was customary, was for a 
time employed in teaching, but at his urgent request 
was finally sent as a missionary to China with several 

i of his brethren. They arrived in that country in 
1659, and for some years Rougemont had charge of 
several churches and missionary stations in the prov, 
ince of Nankin. During the persecution of 1664 he 
was, with many others, carried in chains to Pekin, 
and thence to Canton, where he was for a long time 
held prisoner. But an edict of the emperor Kang- 
hi gave him liberty in 1671, and he returned to his 
work of preaching and teaching. Rougemont died 
at Taitsang-tchow in 1676. His writings are, His- 
toria Tartaro-sinica Nova (Louvain, 1673); this was 
written in the prison at Canton :—A brégé de la Doc- 
trine Chrétienne :— Questions sur les Meurs du Siecle. 
The last two were written in Chinese, and have 
pane been translated. See Sotwel, Bibl. Scriptor, Soc, 

esu. 


Rouillé, PIERRE JULIEN, a French Jesuit, was born 
at Tours in 1681, and died in 1740. He was one of the 
authors or compilers of Mémoires de Trévoux. 


Roumania. See Russia; TURKEY. 


Roumanian (or WALLACHIAN) Version. The 
people for whom this version was made are descendants 
of the Dacians, and of the Roman colonists who settled 
in the country after its subjugation by Trajan. In con- 
sequence of their Roman origin, the Wallachians style 
themselves Rumanje, and are commonly known to other 
nations as the Rouman race. The language spoken by 
that people contains a large number of pure Latin words, 
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but about half of the Wallachian words are borrowed | The East Anglian form, and those of Piddinghoe and | 
from the Greek, the Turkish, and the Slavonian. The | Lewes, have been attributed to the peculiar character | 
first translation of the Scriptures into that language | of the material employed, and a desire to evade the use 
was made by the metropolitan Theodotius, and was |of coigns. At Brixworth a round is attached in front 

printed in 1668 at Bucharest; while prior to @his, in | of a square tower. 3 


1648, the New Test. had been published in Belgrade.| Rounds, NELSON, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
Another edition was published in 1714, and a third, at | copal Church, was born in Winfield, Herkimer Co., | 
Blaje, in Transylvania, in 1795. In the year 1816 the | N, Y., May 4, 1807. He was converted at the age of | 
Russian Bible Society undertook an edition of 5000 | nine years, and graduated at Union College, New York, | 
copies of the Wallachian New Test., which was soon | jn 1829. On June 24, 1831, he was licensed to preach; 
followed by other editions. In 1838 the British Bible | and July 1, 1831, he was admitted on trial in the Oneida 
Society published a revised edition of the New Test., | Conference. In 1836 and 1837 he was professor of an- 
and since that the entire Bible has been translated and | cient languages in Cazenovia Seminary; then served 
published in that language at the expense of the Brit- | as presiding elder of Cayuga District two years, and 
ish and Foreign Bible Society. See Dalton, Das Gebet | of the Chenango District four years. In 1844 he was 
des Herrn in den Sprachen Russlands, p. 45; Bible of elected editor of the Northern Christian A dvocate, where 
Every Land, p. 279 sq. (B. P.) he served four years. When the Wyoming Conference 


Round Churches were imitations of the Holy | was formed, he became a member of it, and labored 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, the nave being round and form- | within its bounds until 1867, when he became super- 
ing the vestibule of an oblong chancel, as in the Tem- | 2nnuated. The next year he took an effective relation 
plars’ churches at Laon, Metz, and Segovia, 1208. Oth- and was soon transferred to the Oregon Conference, and 
er examples are found in Ludlow Castle, Cambridge, | elected president of the Willamette University at Sa- 
Northampton, of the end of the 12th century; Little | lem, which position he held for two years, In 1871 he 
Maplestead (built by the Hospitallers), St. Gereon’s, | was elected by the Legislature of Washington Terri- 
Cologne, of the 13th century; Treves, Bonn, Aix-la- | tory as superintendent of public instruction, which of- 
Chapelle (a copy of St. Vitalis, Ravenna, and more re- | fice he filled until within two months of his death, in 
motely of St. Sophia, Constantinople), Salamanca, St. Be- | Clark County, Wash. T., Jan. 2, 1874. See Minutes of 
nignus at Dijon, London, built in 1185; Neuvy St. Sep- Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 83. 
ulchre, cir. 1170; Lanleff, Rieu Minervois, of the close of Rousa, Epwarp D., a minister of the Methodist 
the 11th century; Brescia, Pisa, Rome, Bergamo, Bologna, | Episcopal Church, was born at Ithaca, Tompkins Co., 
Thorsager, and several other churches in Scandinavia. | N. Y., Jan. 19, 1832. He joined the Church in 1848, 
In many cases the shape may have been merely a me- | and studied at Lima, N. Y. In 1852 he was received 
chanical contrivance to carry adome. Circular churches | on trial in the East Genesee Conference, from which he 
occur of all dates, and distributed over most parts of Eu- | was transferred, in 1863, to the Upper Iowa Conference. 
rope, either insulated as baptisteries, in a mystical allusion | In 1866 he received a supernumerary relation, and lo- 
to the Holy Sepulchre, attached as chapels to churches, | cated in 1868. In October, 1872, he entered the Cen- 
or existing as independent buildings. They are some- tral New York Conference, and died in Westfield, Tioga 
times of a simple round or polygonal form, either with- | Co., Pa., May 6, 1873. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
out recesses, except an apse or porch, such as the church ' ences, 1873, p. 130. 
of Ophir, Orkney, and the baptistery of Canterbury, or} Rouge, Perer P., a clergyman of the Reformed 
with radiating recesses, rectangular or apsidal, as the | Church in America, and the son of a respectable farmer, 
baptisteries of Novara and Frejus. Sometimes a cir-| was born at Catskill, N. Y., March 29, 1799. He gradu- 
cular, or polygonal centre is supported by pillars, and | ated at Union College in 1818, and at New Brunswick 
surrounded by an aisle of corresponding form: this aisle Theological Seminary in 1821; was settled in Florida, 
is repeated at St. Stephen’s, Rome, and Charroux. The N, Y., from 1822 to 1828; and in the First Reformed 
Crusaders, or pilgrims, imitated the plan of the Sepul- | Church, Brooklyn, from 1828 to 1833. He was a good 
chre of Jerusalem, surrounded by a circular church, and | scholar, an animated, instructive, and eloquent preacher, 
the Martyrdom, or place of the crucifixion, by a chan- and a thorough pastor. His brief ministry was closed 
cel eastward of a round nave. At Bury St. Edmund’s, | by death, from hemorrhage of the lungs, in June, 1833; 
at the close of the 11th century, the abbot removed the | the immediate result of intense feeling produced by a 
body of St. Edmund from the “round chapel” to the | pastoral visit to an afflicted parishioner. His memory 
new church; and this circular termination is still seen | is cherished with great affection in the ancient Church 
in Becket’s Crown at Canterbury, at Sens, Burgos, Ba- | and denomination of which he was an ornament. He 
talha, Murcia, and Drontheim. After the middle of | departed this life in Christian triumph. See Sprague, 
the 13th century round churches were no longer built. | Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 203. (W.J. R. T.) 
Almost all the German churches of the time of Charle- 
magne were circular, like Aix, Nimeguen, Petersburg, 
and Magdeburg. 





Rousseau, JEAN JACQUES, the brilliant genius who 
divided with Voltaire the rule over the almost bound- 
less republic of French culture in the 18th century. 

Round Towers occur of the time of Justinian, | His life was restless and full of contradictions, but it is 
attached to the Church of St. Apollinaris-ad-Classem, | possible to distinguish in it three periods. 
in Verona; two in the same city, cir. 1047; others of | 1. The Period of Early Adventure (from his child- 
minaret-like shape, and divided by string courses, at | hood to 1749).—Rousseau was born at Geneva, June 28, 
St. Mary’s and St. Vitalis’, Ravenna; also at Pisa, Bury, ' 1712. His mother died in giving him birth, and his 
near Beauvais, and at St. Desert, near Chalons-sur-Sa- | father early turned him over to the care of an uncle. 
one. The French round towers appear to have come, He became first a copyist to an attorney, and then ap- 
from the nerth of Italy. In the 9th century they were | prentice to an engraver on copper. He was from early 
erected at Centula, Charroux, Bury, and Notre Dame | childhood an insatiable reader of romances, and an en- 
(Poictiers), Gernrode, and Worms. Those of Ireland | thusiastic admirer of nature; nor is it unimportant to 
are mainly of the lith or 12th century, though some | notice that at the age of nine years he had already de- 
are of an unknown date, and were at once treasuries, | voured Plutarch. ‘The charms of nature and of a cir- 
belfries, refuges, and places of burial. Round towers | culating library were too strong for his fidelity to duty. 
are found in East Anglia, at Rickingale Inferior, at | He neglected his business, was punished by his master, 
Welford and Shefford, Bucks; Welford, Gloucestershire | and ran away. At this time he first made the ac- 
(13th century); in the Isle of Man, at Bremless, Bre- | quaintance of Madame de Warens at Annecy (his 
conshire, Brechin, built by Irish ecclesiastics (cir. 1020) ; | “mamma,” as he was wont to term her), and was wy 
Abernethy, and Tchernigod, near Kief (cir, 1024).! her persuaded to become a Romanist. Compelled to 
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earn his bread, he entered the service of a noble lady, 
and in that condition committed offences which he had 
the baseness to charge on an innocent girl. Je soon 
returned to Madame de Warens, whose favor secured 
him admission to a seminary for priests, where he re- 
newed the musical studies of his earlier years, but did 
nothing else. Thence he went to Lyons with a music- 
teacher, and afterwards to Lausanne and Neufchatel, in 
which places he endeavored to establish himself in the 
same profession. Various other situations were occu- 
pied by him in swift succession, but in the end he is 
found once more with Madame de Warens, who now 
lived at Chambery, and permitted Rousseau to lead an 
idyllic life on her farm at Charmettes, while at the 
same time sustaining improper relations with him. 
His growth towards culture had in the meantime been 
steady. He was acquainted with much of the current 
literature, even of England, and had given thought to 
religious questions. He now added the study of Latin 
and mathematics, and also of philosophy in the works 
of Locke, Leibnitz, Malebranche, Descartes, etc. His 
earliest comedies and operas were written in this peri- 
od, which, however, soon came to an end by reason of 
the failure of his health. His relation with Madame 
de Warens was definitely broken off by his removal to 
Montpellier in 1737. After a brief sojourn in Lyons, he 
went to Paris, where he arrived in 1741, hoping to make 
his fortune through a new system of musical notation; 
bat though his treatise was read before the Academy 
of Sciences, it was not approved. His next venture was 
an opera entitled Les Muses Galantes, which likewise 
proved less successful than he expected. In 1743 he 
was made private secretary to Count de Montaign, 
whom he accompanied to Venice, returning to Paris 
after an absence of eighteen months. With his en- 
trance on a lawless relation with Theresa Le Vasseur, 
a thoroughly uncultivated character of low antecedents 
and utter ignorance, whom he did not profess to love, 
but whom he made his wife after years of illicit con- 


nection, and whose parents he received into his care, 


the first division of his life may close. 

2. The Period of his Triumphs (1749-62). — The 
Academy of Dijon in 1749 offered a prize for the best 
essay on the question, “ Whether the re-establishment 
of the sciences and arts has helped to purify manners ?” 
for which Rousseau competed with success, He as- 
sumed that nature must ennoble mind, instead of mind 
being needed to redeem and improve nature, and argued 
the pessimist view with such force and brilliancy of 
stvle that he was at once assigned a place as a writer 
of prose by the side of Voltaire. The book was thor- 
oughly adapted to the times, when hearts throbbed with 
intense yearning for deliverance from the unnatural 
conditions that prevailed in culture and in practical 
life, and when longings had been stimulated by the 
appearance of books like Robinson Crusoe, Thomson's 
Seusons, etc., in which the bliss of a state of nature was 
celebrated. ‘The gospel of nature was in vogue, and 
Rousseau became its leading prophet. Yet it was at 
this time that he chose to add one more to the many 
paradoxes of his life, by availing himself of the ceteb- 
rity he had attained to secure employment in copying 
music as a means of livelihood. In 1752 he published 
the opera, Le Devin du Village, by which his musical 
reputation became established; and in 1753 he dis- 
cussed a second prize question presented by the Acad- 
emy of Dijon, and relating to the inequalities existing 
in the conditions of mankind. His book, the Discours 
sur [Origine et les Fondemens de UInégalité parmi les 
Hommes, takes the ground that human society, consid- 
ered in the abstract, is exclusively natural, and cannot 
therefore sustain a relation independent of nature, i. e. 
w as to divide nature aud appropriate it to individuals. 
Rousseau does not place all men on the same level, as 
if they were merely so many animals, 
existence of physical, mental, and spiritual differences. 
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of land and claim that it belonged to him, and find peo- 
ple to concede his claim, was the founder of society. 
He evidently regards property as an egotistical robbery 
of the community of men, and has no conception of 
property as both required and conditioned by morality. 
This book also was in harmony with the spirit of the 
time, though its effect was not fully displayed until a 
later day; and Rousseau himself was so fully in sym- 
pathy with its teachings that he felt driven to forsake 
the gilded and varnished glory of Paris for a season of 
communion with nature in his native town, though the 
growing coolness between himself and his friends—to 
which his letters on French music contributed largely 
—was not without influence in bringing him to that 
determination. He recovered his forfeited citizenship 
at Geneva by returning to the Reformed faith, and de- 
lighted to call himself “Citoyen de Genève.” He 
found, however, that he could not remain away from 
Paris, especially after his adversary Voltaire had estab- 
lished himself at Ferney ; and his return was signalized 
in 1760 by the publication of the romance La Nouvelle 
Héloïse, in which the ideas of his two previous works 
are combined, and in which great brilliancies of style 
conceal grave faults of composition. It was also sig- 
nificant because of moral, social, and religious reflections 
in its pages, which foreshadowed Rousseau’s later posi- 
tions. 

The two constructive works from Rousseau’s pen, 
Le Contrat Social and Emile, appeared in close succes- 
sion in 1762. The latter book was directed against 
abuses in the training of the young, and effected a com- 
plete revolution in European pedagogics; but while it 
antagonized many real errors, it at the same time as- 
sailed the fundamental conditions upon which all youth- 
ful training must rest. Nature again is the key-note 
to which the argument is attuned. Each child, so 
runs the demand, should develop its own nature from 
the beginning, without being placed under adult hu- 
man guidance —that nature being its individualistic 
qualities. The object is to train the man, who exists 
for himself, and is contrasted with the training of the 
citizen, who exists for society, though the contrary ob- 
ject is enforced in the Contrat Social. This egoistic 
nature is represented as an ideal nature which needs 
only deyelopment, but not redemption and regenera- 
tion. Emile finds his religious perfection in deism, not 
in Christianity. In the Profession de Foi du Vicaire 
Savoyard, Rousseau nevertheless assails the material- 
ism and atheism of his former friends, and insists on 
the three fundamental theistic truths—God, liberty, and 
immortality. He contends against revelation, but yet 
utters sentiments of reverence for the Gospel on ac- 
count of its exalted character, and declares that “if 
Socrates died like a philosopher, Christ died like a 
God.” 

The effects produced by the Contrat Social in the 
political world were less rapid, but more profound, than 
that occasioned by the Emile in pedagogics, The ideas 
which ripened into the French Revolution were sown 
in the days of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and 
during the reign of Louis XIV; but they found in 
Rousseau’s book a spark which kindled them into a 
flame, ultimating in that furious blaze. The Contrat 
Social determined the scope of ideas at the beginning 
of the Revolution, conducted affairs to more far-reach- 
ing consequences, and furnished the watchwords—above 
all, the cry—of “Liberty and equality.” The book has 
no conception of the historical and rightful relation of 
the individual citizen to national and political author- 
ity, and of the supreme law of right above even such 
authority. The citizen is taught in it, not to take his 
place as a person under the divinely instituted order of 
things in this world, but to cultivate the idea that the 
state rests simply on an original agreement between in- 


He admits the [aeea according to which the community stands 


| pledged to protect the person and property of the indi- 


But he declares that the first man to fence off a piece | vidual, while the individual has bound himself to live 
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in entire subordination to the community. The citizen ! 1765 he accepted an invitation from Hume to visit 


is accordingly altogether dependent on the community. 
He ought therefore to accept the religion appointed by 
the state or suffer banishment, or, in case of resistance, 
death. As Rousseau recognises no representation of 
the people, nor yet any form of government that may 
not at any moment be overturned by the community 
of citizens, he really passes beyond every limit of a 
radicalism which yet admits the legal relation of au- 
thority and subject, and of political and religious con- 
ditions, and draws the first lineaments of socialism. 
Yet he was too much a dreamer to suspect the conse- 
quences that must spring from such ideas. In 1766 
he declared to a pseudonymous Cassius who offered to 
reduce to practice these principles in the liberation of 
the people, that he abominated every such undertak- 
ing; and when disorders broke out on the occasion of 
the burning of his Emile at Geneva, he pacified the 
people himself. 

Of Rousseau’s minor works, the Lettre à M. d'Alem- 
bert sur les Spectacles is a determined protest against 
the establishing of a theatre at Geneva; the celebrated 
Lettre a Christopher de Beaumont was a response to a 
prohibition of the Emile by the archbishop of Paris, 
and the Lettres de la Montagne form a similar rejoinder 
to the magistracy of Geneva. These letters have been 
compared with those of Junius, or of Lessing against 
Götze. 

The troubles of Rousseau began to germinate at the 
time of his highest prosperity. His ardent and sensi- 
tive nature was out of place in the circle of cold and 
cynical mockers by whom he was surrounded, and the 
frankness with which he uncovered his inmost experi- 
ences to their gaze made him an object of their merci- 
less witticisms and sarcasms; and when he proceeded to 
assail their cherished idols and to contend for God, vir- 
tue, and immortality, he brought on himself the full 
weight of their hatred in the form of incessant mali- 
cious sneers. Other matters contributed to fully dis- 
gust him with the situation. He burned with illicit 
love for Madame d’Houdelot, whose relations to her 
husband were not happy, but who adored the poet 
Lambert instead of Rousseau. He broke decidedly 
with Diderot. He participated in false gossip deroga- 
tory to Madame d’Epinay, who had been his patroness 
and had permitted him to occupy her summer-house in 
the forest of Montmorency since 1756. He lived from 
1758 to 1762 in another house near Montmorency, and 
in the latter year encountered the storm which broke 
out against his Emile. This event forms the proper 
opening of a new period. 

3. The Period of Unsettled Wandering and Morbid 
Fears.—It is remarkable that a government which tol- 
erated an entire school of atheistical mockers of religion 
in Paris should have condemned as godless the earnest 
deist @&ho was alone in daring to contend for God in 
those circles; and equally strange that the decree of 
the Parisian Parliament should have condemned the 
Emile, instead of the far more dangerous Contrat Social. 

Perhaps the government which had just expelled the 
‘Jesuits may have found it convenient to persecute 
Rousseau, the Swiss. who had gone back to Calvinism, 
and who had dared to represent a Romish priest as af- 
fording a charming illustration of deism. ‘To avoid ar- 
rest, he fled to Yverdun, in Switzerland; but the Genevan 
senate had likewise condemned him before a copy of 
his book had reached that city. He renounced his citi- 
zenship and turned aside to the canton Neufchatel, 
where he lived from 1762 to 1765 under the protection 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia.” He wrote the Lettres 
de la Montagne, pursued studies in legislation in behalf 
of the Corsicans, and botanized—botany and music con- 
stituting his favorite employments. The gossiping 
tongue of his mistress, Theresa, succeeded, however, in 
rendering him suspected of irreligion by the pastor and 
peasants of Motiers-Travers, where he resided. He im- 
agined himself no longer safe, and fled the canton. In 


England, but even here his mania of suspicion con- 
trolled him. He included Hume in the number of his 
foes, and removed to the house of a new friend, Daven- 
port, whence the objection of individual Englishmen to 
his relation with Theresa drove him back to France in 
1767. He went under the assumed name of Renon to 
Castle Trye, a possession of prince Conti, and, after fur- 
ther travels, back to Paris in 1770. Seven or eight 
years more of life remained to him, which he passed in 
the Rue Platriere (now known by his name), tormented 
by melancholy fancies, oppressed by poverty, alienated 
from Theresa, and gradually failing in health. He 
sustained himself by copying notes, and finished his 
Confessions, which he had begun at Motiers. He died 
suddenly at Ermenonville, near Paris, July 2, 1778— 
whether of disease or of poison administered by ‘himself 
is not known. He was received into the Pantheon Oct. 
11, 1794. 

The European and even world-wide reputation which 
Rousseau had achieved is illustrated by the fact that he 
was induced in the last period of his life to compose the 
Lettres sur Legislation des Corses and the Considérations 
sur le Gouvernement de Pologne (1772); and his mental 
force is apparent.in the ability to write his Confessions 
at a time when his soul was darkened with the clouds 
of morbid and imaginary fears. His native frankness 
is very evident in that book, but faults and errors are so 
interwoven with virtues and attractive features that the 
result of the whole is a glorification of himself. The 
book may be regarded both as a companion-picture and 
a contrast to the Confesstons of Augustine. Such con- 
tradictions are characteristic of the man jn every rela- 
tion. He was immeasurably vain, selfish, changeful, 
and ungrateful—easily provoked, always suspicious, and 
morbidly misanthropic. As a reformer, his merit con- 
sists in having opposed to the godless humanism of his 
day the crying needs of the human heart; but he iden- 
tified the empirical sinful heart with the ideal heart, in- 
dividual participation in nature with personal conform- 
ity to nature, the beautiful soul with the moral spirit, 
the utilitarian with the practical, declamation with con- 
fession, and he therefore remained involved in contra- 
dictions totheend. In contrast with Calvin, he brought 
out the ideas of individual rights and of the personal 
dignity of man—elements of Christian truth often vio- 
lated by Calvin; but he nevertheless gave his ideal 
state power over the religious worship and profession 
of its subjects. Compared with Voltaire, the sardonic 
mocker of all existing things, Rousseau commands re- 
spect by the frankness and manliness of his protests, 
even when they are directed against holy things. He 
was incapable of comprehending the syntheses nature 
and culture, liberty and authority, individuality’ and 
society, reason and revelation, the human and the di- 
vine. In its pedagogical aspects, his work compares 
with that of Pestalozzi as does the dawn with the noon- 
day sun. In politics he points forward to both Mira- 
beau and Saint-Simon; and in philosophy, as a preacher 
of deism, he may be compared with Kant. For both 
good and evil, Rousseau was a mighty exponent of the 
spirit of his time, and deserves, in justice, to be studied 
from both points of view. 

Rousseau’s works were very numerous, the botanical 
and musical writings, among others, being especially 
worthy of recognition. Editions of his writings are 
likewise numerous (Geneva, 1782-90, 17 vols. 4to, or 
35 vols. 8vo; Paris, 1793-1800, 18 vols. 4to, ete. Ger- 
man editions by Cramer, Gleich, and others). Ad- 
ditional matter was furnished by Musset-Pathay, in 
(suvres Inédites de J. J, Rousseau (Paris, 1825), and 
by Mars Michel Rey, in Lettres Inédites de J. J. Rous- 
seau (Amst. and Paris, 1858). Musset- Pathay also 


i wrote a J/istoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de J. J. 


Rousseau (ibid. 1821). See also Girardin, Sur la Mort 
le J. J. Rousseau (ibid. 1824); Villemain, Cours de 
Jittérature Française (Vingt deuxième Leçon); the 
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Works on the history of literature by Vinet, Demo- 
geot, etc.; Schmidt - Weissenfels, Geschichte der fran- 
zõsischen Revolutionsliterutur (Prague, 1859), p. 16 
sq. 

Roussel, GERARD (Lat. Gerardus Rufus ), bishop 
of Oléron, in France, and reformer, was born at Vaquerie, 
near Amiens, and became a student at Paris, where Le- 
fèrre d'Étaples convinced him that man is saved only 
through faith in God’s mercy, but that such faith may 
consist with the practice of the external forms of Ro- 
manism, they being regarded as indifferent matters. 
When Lefèvre was accused of heresy and obliged to flee 

. to bishop Briconnet of Meaux in 1521, Roussel followed, 
and remained at-Meaux until compelled to seek a refuge 
against imprisonment for heresy himself, when he es- 
tablished himself in the house of Capito at Strasburg. 
In 1526 Francis I recalled the fugitives, and Roussel be- 
came court preacher to Margaret of Orleans, in that po- 
sition faithfully preaching evangelical doctrines, but re- 
taining the usages of Rome. On the marriage of Mar- 
garet with the king of Navarre (1527), Roussel became 
her confessor. In 1530 he obtained the rich abbey of 
Clairac. In 1533 his patroness invited him to preach 
in the Louvre, which he did amid great popular agita- 
tion. Many Romanists were expelled the city, and 
Roussel, on the other hand, was imprisoned, but after- 
wards released and forbidden to preach. He returned 
with his protectress to Béarn, and soon afterwards ob- 
tained the bishopric of Oléron, for accepting which Cal- 
vin censured him strongly, because his new position 
would compel him to tolerate abuses which he had for- 
merly condemned. Roussel, however, did what he could 
for the welfare of his diocese, while holding an inter- 
mediate position between Rome and the Reformation. 
He explained the Bible in his sermons, celebrated mass 
in the vernacular, administered the communion under 
both kinds, made provision for the Christian training 
of the young, and devoted his rich revenues to the sup- 
port ofthe poor. He also wrote Expositions, in dialogue 
form, of the Apostles’ Creed, the Decalogue, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, as guides to his clergy in the conduct of cate- 
chetical instruction. In this work Roussel occupied 
thoroughly evangelical ground, if a few concessions in 

regard to ceremonies be set aside. The only appeal is 
to the Bible; Christ is represented as the only head of 
the Church ; faith in him as the only condition of salva- 
tion. The Church triumphant is the only perfect Church, 
and of visible churches that alone is a true Church in 
which the Gospel is preached in its purity, and in which 
the sacraments, of which there are but two, are proper- 
ly administered. A subsequent tract on the Lord’s sup- 
per taught the impartation of Christ’s glorified body in 
the sense of Calvin, with whose theology the views of 
Roussel had much in common, particularly in the feat- 
ure of an absolute predestination. The Sorbonne ex- 
tracted a number of propositions from these works and 
condemned them as heretical, as it had already done the 
sermon in the Louvre; but before the sentence was pro- 
nounced Rousse] had ended his career. In the spring 
of 1550 he had preached a sermon before a synod held 
at Mauléon, in which he advocated a reduction in the 
number of saints’ days, which excited the rage of the 

Romish fanatics present to such a degree that they 

broke down the pulpit in which he stood, and injured 
him so severely in the process that he died soon 
afterwards. In addition to the works referred to, 

Roussel published, in early life, a Latin translation 

of Aristotle’s Ethics, and a Commentary accompanying 
an edition of the arithmetic of Bontius, which was 
designed to elucidate the mystical signification of 
numbers. See C. Schmidt, Gérard Roussel, Prédica- 
teur de la Reine Marguerite de Navarre (Strasburg. 
1845), 


Roustan, ANTOINE Jacques, a Swiss Protestant 
minister and writer, was born at Geneva in 1734. For 
twenty-six years (1764-90) he was minister of a Swiss 
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church in London. He wrote Lettres sur l Etat Présent 
de Christianisme, etc. (Lond. 1763, 12mo; in English, 
1775, 8vo). 

Routh, Martin Joser, an English clergyman 
and educator, was born at South Elmham, Suffolk, 
Sept. 15, 1755. He matriculated as a battler at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, May 31, 1770; in July, 
1771, was elected a demy of St. Mary Magdalen Col- 
lege, and fellow in July, 1776. He was appointed 
college librarian in 1781, senior proctor in 1783, jun- 
ior dean of arts in 1784 and 1785, was made bache- 
lor of divinity July 15, 1786, and college bursar in 
1791. He became president of Magdalen College, 
April 11, 1791, which position he retained until his 
death (Dec. 22, 1854). In 1810 he became rector of 
Tylehurst, near Reading, where he retired for rest at 
certain seasons of the year. His works were dis- 
tinguished by profound scholarship and great criti- 
cal acumen. His works are: Platonis Euthydemas et 
Gorgias, etc. (Oxford, 1784, 8vo):—Reliquie Sacre 
(1814-18, 4 vols.; later ed. 1846-48, 5 vols.) :—Bishop 
Burnet’s History of His Own Time (1823, 6 vols. 8vo), 
annotated, 


Roux - Lavergne, PIERRE CÉLESTIN, a French 
writer, who died Feb. 16, 1874, was for some time editor 
of the Univers. When quite advanced in age, he be- 
came a priest, and for many years labored as professor 
of theology at the seminary in Nismes. He died at 
Rennes as member of the cathedral. He wrote, De la 
Philosophie de l'Histoire (1850) :—Philosophia juxta 
Divi Thomæ Dogmata (1850-59). See the Literarischer 
Handweiser, 1874, p. 176. (B. P.) 


Row Heresy. In 1831, Mr. Campbell, minister 
of Row, Scotland, was deposed by the General Assem- 
bly for holding, among other errors, the doctrine of 
universal pardon, and a peculiar view of the nature 
of faith, quite similar to that of the Sandemanians 
(q. v.). On some other points his views touched those 
of Edward Irving, but his doctrines did not spread 
to any extent. In 1856 he published the Nuture of 
the Atonement, in which he declares that it was not 
a satisfaction, but only ‘‘an adequate repentance, in 
no sense substitutionary,” and that Christs suffer- 
ing arose ‘‘from seeing sin and sinners with God’s 
eyes, and feeling in referénce to them with God’s 
heart.” 


Row, John (1), a Scottish divine, was born near 
Sterling about 1526. He was agent of the clergy of 
Scotland at the Vatican in 1550; and afterwards became 
a Protestant minister. He died in 1580. He was one 
of the six ministers who composed the Scottish Confes- 
sion and First Book of Discipline. 


Row, John (2), a Presbyterian divine, and son of 
John Row the reformer, was born at Perth in 1568, 
He studied at the University of Edinburgh, and was 
minister of Carnock, Fifeshire, from 1592 till 1644. His 
death took place in 1646. He wrote The Historie of the 
Kirk of Scotland (1558-1637), whidh, after lying in MS. 
for more than 200 years, has recently been twice pri- 
vately printed, together with a continuation by his sons 
to 1639 (Edinb. Maitland Club, 1842, 2 vols. 4to; 2d ed. 
ibid. Wodrow Society, 1842, 4to). 


Row, John (3), a Presbyterian divine and Hebrew 
scholar, was born at Carnock about 1598, and was the 
son of the preceding. He became one of the ministers 
of Aberdeen in 1631, and in 1644 he was chosen mod- 
erator of the Provincial Assembly at Aberdeen. He was 
a Covenanter in the civil war, and in 1652 became prin- 
cipal of King’s College, Aberdeen, but resigned in 1661. 
He was subsequently a schoolmaster in Aberdeen, but 
spent his last years in retirement in the parish of Ki- 
nellar, near Aberdeen. He was noted—and the same 
may be said of his father and grandfather—for an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Hebrew language. His 
death took place about 1672. He published, Hebraica 
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Lingue Institutiones (Glasg. 1634, 12mo):—Xtbias He- 
braicd seu Vocabularium, etc. (1644, 12mo) :—Evyapto- 
tia Baowk«n, etc. (Abredon. 1660, 4to). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Rowan, Arthur Blennerhassett, D.D., an 
Irish divine, was for more than thirty years curate of 
Blennerville, subsequently archdeacon of Ardfert, rector 
of Kilgobbin and Balinooher, and surrogate of the Con- 
sistorial Court of Ardfert and Aghadoe. He died at 
Belmont, Kerry, Ireland, Aug. 12, 1861. Among his 
publications are, Romanism in the Church, etc. ( 1847, 
8vo) :—Newman’s Popular Fallacies Considered (Dub- 
lin, 1852, 8vo) :—Casusstry and Conscience (1854, 8vo): 
—besides Sermons and Sketches. See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, S. v. 


Rowan, Stephen, D.D., a (Dutch) Reformed min- 
ister, was born at Salem, N. Y., 1787. After having 
graduated at Union College in 1804, he studied theology 
with Drs, J. H. Meyer and Jeremiah Romeyn, and then 
entered the ministry in 1806. He was a popular preach- 
er of the Reformed Church settled in the then suburb- 
an village of Greenwich, now in Bleecker Street, New 
York. His labors were much blessed, until difficulties 
arose which led to his leaving the denomination and 
the establishment of the Eighth Presbyterian Church 
in Chrystie Street in 1819. Here he ministered until 
1825, when he became secretary of the American Society 
for Meliorating the Condition of the Jews. He visited 
Europe in this behalf, and was an efficient officer. His 
fine pulpit abilities and winning manners made him 
many warm friends, and great success attended his pas- 
toral labors. But his trials were oppressive, and over- 
clouded his work sadly. He died in 1835, chastened in 
spirit, in firm faith, and leaving rich testimonies for the 
grace that supported him. See Corwin, Manual of the 
Reformed Church, p. 192. (W.J. R.T.) 


Rowbotham, Jony, an English clergyman of Up- 
minster, Essex, during the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury, ejected for nonconformity in 1662. He wrote, 
Preciousness of Christ to Believers (Lond. 1647, 12mo) : 
—Exposition of the Canticles (ibid. 1651, 4to) :-— Mystery 
of the Two Witnesses Unveiled (ibid. 1654, 12mo) :—Dis- 
quisttio in Hypothesin Baxterianam de Fædere Gratie 
ab Initio, etc. (ibid. 1694-98, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, S. v. 


Rowe, Elizabeth, an Englishwoman noted for 
her personal accomplishments and elegant writings, was 
the daughter of Walter Singer, a Dissenting minister, 
and was born at Ichester, Somersetshire, in 1674. She 
was very charitable, freely distributing to those in need. 
Her death occurred in 1737. Among her published 
works are, Friendship in Death (1728) :—Devout Exer- 
cises of the Heart, in Meditation, etc. (1738, 8vo; Phila. 
1850, 24mo) :—Miscellaneous Works (1739, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Rowe, John, a Nonconformist minister, was born 
at Tiverton, England, in 1627, He was educated at New 
Inn Hall, Oxford, and obtained a fellowship in Corpus 
Christi College. He became preacher at Witney and 
Tiverton, and, in 1654, at Westminster Abbey. In 1662 
he was ejected for nonconformity, and afterwards had a 
congregation in Bartholomew Close, London. He wrote, 
Heavenly-mindedness and Earthly-mindedness (1672, 2 pts. 
12mo) :—Saints’ Temptations (1674, 1675, 8vo) :—Eman- 
uel (1680, 8vo) :—Sermons, etc. 


Rowe, Samuel, an English Har was born 
in 1793. He became a bookseller, but graduated at 
Jesus College, Oxford, in 1826. In 1833 he was made 
vicar of Crediton and perpetual curate of Postbury, St. 
Luke, which offices he held until his death. He pub- 
lished, Appeal to the Rubric (Lond. 1841, small 8vo) :— 
Church Psalm-book (several editions) :—also Panorama 
of Plymouth, and Perambulations in the Forest of Dart- 
moor (Plymouth, 1848, 8vo). 


Rowe, Wesley, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
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April 4, 1809. He made a formal profession of religion 
and united with the Church in his nineteenth vear. In 
1832 he was licensed to preach, and in 1834 was admit- 
ted on trial into the Ohio Annual Conference, in which, 
and in the Cincinnati Conference, he labored until with- 
in a few days of his death, Feb. 8, 1862. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1862, p. 185. 


Rowites, the name applied to the followers of Mr. 
Campbell, of Row, Scotland. See Row Heresy. 


Rowland, Daniel, an eminent Welsh divine, 
chaplain to the duke of Leinster during the latter part 
of the last century. He published Eight Sermons, etc. 
(Lond. 1774, 12mo) :—Three Sermons (1778, 12mo). 


Rowland, Henry Augustus, D.D., a Presby- 
terian divine, was born at Windsor, Conn., Sept. 19, 1804. 
His father was pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Windsor, and his mother was a relative of Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, D.D. He graduated at Yale College in 1823, 
finished his theological course at Andover Seminary in 
1827, was licensed by the Hampden Association, and or- 
dained by the New York Presbytery Nov. 24, 1830. He 
began his ministry in the Presbyterian Church at Fav- 
etteville, N. C. In 1834 he became pastor of Pearl 
Street Church, New York; in 1843, of the Church at 
Honesdale, Pa.; and in 1856 accepted a call and was in- 
stalled pastor of the Park Presbyterian Church, New- 
ark, N. J., where he labored until his death, Sept. 4, 1859. 
Dr. Rowland was a successful pastor and an earnest, elo- 
quent preacher. He labored efficiently with his pen, 
and in the pulpit, to promote the interests of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom for more than one third of a century. 
He was fond of literature, and wrote much for the peri- 
odical press; also several volumes, viz.: On the Common 
Maxims of Infidelity (1850, 12mo):—The Path of Life 
(1851, 18mo) :—Light in the Dark Valley (1852, 24mo) : 
—The Way of Peace (1853, 16mo) :—Tracts on Chris- 
tian Baptism: —The Elect Saved by Faith: —and A 
Conversation on Decrees and Free Agency. Also many 
single sermons and articles in the New York Evangelist, 
New York Observer, etc. See Memorial of the Life and 
Services of the late Henry A. Rowland, D.D.; Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 163. (J. L. S.) ` 


Rowland, Thomas, a minister of the United 
Methodist Free Churches, England, was born in Man- 
chester in 1792. He entered the Wesleyan ministry in 
1813, and continued to labor until 1850, when he became 
involved in the questions connected with the Reform 
movement. Refusing to apologize to the Conference 
for some of his writings, he was at first made supernu- 
merary, and afterwards expelled. He joined the Wes- 
leyan Reformers, and preached among them for several 
years. He attended the First Annual Assembly of the 
United Methodist Free Churches, held at Rochdale, 1857, 
and died in 1858. See Simpson, Cyclop. of’ Methodism, 
S. V. 


Rowrawa, one of the eight Narakas (q. v.), or 
principal places of torment, in the system of Buddhism. 


Roy, Jvuiaxs Davin LE, a French architect and 
antiquary, was born in Paris in 1728, and died in 
1803. He wrote, Ruines des Plus Beaux Monumens 
de la Grèce (1758, corrected 1770) :— Histoire de la 
Disposition et des Formes Différentes des Temples des 
Chrétiens :—Observations sur les Édifices des Anciens 
Peuples. 

Royaards, HERMAN JOHN, professor of theology 
in the University of Utrecht for more than thirty 
years, beginning with 1823, was born in that city Oct. 
3, 1794. In 1818 he obtained the degree of doctor in 
theology, and in the following year became pastor of the 
Reformed Church at Meerkerk, at which place he wrote 
a successful prize essay on the Book of Daniel (1821). 
His special department in the university was that of 
historical theology, to which he added that of Christian 
ethics. He aided in founding (1839) the journal Ar- 


cepal Church, was born near Frankfort, Ross Co., O., | chief voor Kerkelyke Geschiedenis, and contributed vari- 
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ous very important papers to its pages. The his- 
tory of the Church in the Netherlands engaged his 
mind predominantly, and he rendered services of real 
value in its treatment, though almost a pioneer in that 
field. In 1842 he published a prize treatise entitled 
Incoering en Vestiging van het Christendom in Nederland, 
etc, and subsequently a complementary work under 
the title Geschiedenis van het Christendom en de Chris- 
tyke Kerk in Nederland gedurende de Middeneeuwen 
(pt. i, 1849; pt. ii, 1853). He desired to write a history 
of the Reformation and of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Netherlands, but did not live to execute his pur- 
pose. He, however, rendered meritorious service in a 
different direction, viz. in ecclesiastical jurisprudence, 
having published (1834 and 1837) a work on this sub- 
ject entitled Hedendauagsch Kerkregt by de Hervormden 
in Nederland, and having taken active part in the re- 
peated discussions relating to a concordat with the pa- 
pal chair. He also prepared a Chrestomathia Patristica 
(pt. i, 1831; pt. ii, 1837), intended to aid in the study 
of the Church fathers, and a Compendium Hist. Eccl. 
Christ. for use in academical instruction, He died 
Jan. 2, 1854. See Boumann, Narratio de H. J. Roy- 
aards, in his Charta Theologie (Traj. ad Rh. 1857), p. 
1-90. 

Royce, Lorenzo D.,.a Baptist minister, was born at 
Sharon, Vt., Oct. 5, 1820. He graduated from Water- 
ville College, Maine, in the class of 1844, and from the 
Newton Theological Institution in the class of 1847. 
He was ordained as pastor of the Second Baptist Church 
in Thomaston, Me. His ministry was a brief one, his 
death occurring Sept. 3, 1850. He was among the most 
highly cultivated young ministers of his denomination, 
and had his life been spared would not have failed to 
make his mark deep on the generation in which he 
lived. (J.C. S.) ` 

Roye, Gut ne, a French prelate, was born at Muret 
about 1345. He was canon of Noyon, and in 1376 was 
made bishop of Verdun. He never went to his diocese, 
but remained with Gregory XI, accompanying him to 
Rome, and afterwards attached himself to Clement VII, 
by whom he was consecrated. Resigning his see in 
1379, he became in succession administrator of the bish- 
opric of Dol, bishop of Castres (1383), archbishop of 
Tours, archbishop of Sens (1385), and, finally, resigning 
all these, was on the 22d of June, 1390, consecrated arch- 
bishop of Rheims. Gui took the part of Benedict XIII, 
and was a member of the Council of Paris in 1404, but 
refused to join the National Council of 1406, which was 
convened for the extinction of the clerical privileges 
during the schism. In 1408 he presided over the Pro- 
vincial Council at Rheims, and the next year set out 
for Italy, but was killed, during the journey, in a quar- 
rel among his retainers, June 8, 1409. He is the author 
of a work entitled Doctrinal de la Sapience (Ge- 
neva, 1478), which passed through several editions, 
Fa es Christiana, vol. ix; Brunet, Manuel du Li- 
raire, 


Royko, Caspar, doctor of theology, a Roman Cath- 
olic divine of Germany, was born Jan. 1, 1744, at Mar- 
burg, in Steyermark, and died April 20, 1819, as professor 
of pastoral theology and cathedral preacher at Prague. 
He is the author of Einleitung in die christliche Religions- 
und Kirchengeschichte (Prague, 1771):—Synopsis Histor. 
Rdigionis Christiane Methodo System. A dumbrata (ibid. 
1185) :—Christliche Religions- u. Kirchengeschichte (ibid. 
1188-95, 4 vols.) :— Geschichte der grossen allgemeinen 
Kirchenversammlung zu Costnitz (ibid. 1780-96, 4 pts.). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 529, 541, 
666; ii, 741; Niedner, Lehrbuch der christl. Kirchenge- 
schichte, p. 864. (B. P.) 

Ruar, MARTIN, a learned German writer and Prot- 
etant minister, was born in Holstein in 1588, and died 
near Dantzic in 1657. “His Epistles throw much light 
on the theological opinions of the age” (Hallam, Lit. of 
Europe). ; 
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Rubble, RUBBLE-WORK, ROUGH-WALLING, Coarse 
walling constructed of rough stones, not large, but of 
great irregularity both in size and shape, and not so flat 
bedded as in rag-work. In some districts it is often 
formed of flints: in large buildings, in neighborhoods 
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where better materials can be obtained for the outer 
face of the walls, it is in general only used for the in- 
sides, or backing; but in other districts the whole sub- 
stance of the walls is not unfrequently of this construc- 
tion. It is often found to have been plastered on 
both sides, but sometimes it was only pointed ex- 
ternally. 


Rubens, Peter PAUL, Sir, the illustrious Flemish 
painter, was born at Siegen, Germany (according to 
some, at Cologne), June 29, 1577. After the death of 
his father in 1587, he went with his mother to Antwerp, 
where his parents had formerly resided. He became 
page to Marguerite de Ligne, countess de Lalaing, but 
soon left her to study art, chiefly under A. van Noort 
and O. van Veen (or Venius). In 1600 he visited Italy, 
going first to Venice and Mantua and thence to Rome, 
where he devoted himself to the study of the pictures 
of Titian and Paul Veronese. In 1605 the duke Vin- 
cenzo Gonzaga sent him on a special mission to Philip 
III of Spain. Again visiting Italy, he resided at Rome, 
Milan, and Genoa, painting many pictures, until 1608, 
when, hearing of his mother’s illness, he returned to Ant- 
werp. He was appointed court painter to the archduke 
Albert, and married Isabella Brant (or Brandt) in 1609. 
When, in 1627, Charles I declared war against France, 
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House of Rubens. 


Rubens was intrusted to negotiate with Gerbier, Charles’s 
agent at the Hague. In the autumn of the same year 
he was sent to Madrid, and in 1629 was ambassador to 
England. He was employed on a mission to Holland 
in 1633, died May 30, 1640, and was buried in the Church 
of St. Jacques, Antwerp. The pictures ascribed wholly 
or in part to Rubens, according to Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, number 1800. They comprise history, por- 
traits, landscapes; animal, fruit, and flower pieces. The 
finest are in the cathedral in Antwerp— The Descent 
from the Cross, and The Elevation of the Cross, the 
former being generally considered his masterpiece. 
The Belvedere in Vienna contains a noble altar-piece 
with wings representing The Virgin Presenting a Splen- 
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did Robe to St. Ildefonso :—St. Ambrose Refusing to Ad- 
mit the Emperor Theodosius into the Church; and two 
altar-pieces representing the miracles performed by St. 
Ignatius Loyola and St. Francis Xavier. See Waagen, in 
Raumer’s Historisches Taschenbuch (Leips. 1833 ; Lond. 
1840); Michel, Rubens et [Ecole d'Anvers (Paris, 1854) ; 
Waagen, Treasures of Art in Great Britain (Lond. 1854- 
57, 4 vols.). 


Riibezahl, in Silesian legend, was a good-natured 
spirit of the Riesengebirge who assisted the good, the 
needy, and the wandering traveller, but who also teased 
and punished the wicked. He was able to assume any 
form whatever, and appeared sometimes as a rabbit run- 
ning between the feet of pedestrians, sometimes as a 
turtle, sometimes in the form of a hawk, snatching the 
hat from a sleeper’s head, and sometimes so confused 
the senses that the tiles on a roof seemed to be of 
gold, or that a person seemed to see his own double, 
etc. He never carried his sport so far, however, as 
to work real injury to his victim. The name Riibe- 
zahl was a nickname, and greatly irritated him; 
but he loved to be called “The Lord of the Moun- 
tains.” 


Rubigo. See Rosicus. 


Rubino, Joserpu CARL FRIEDRICH, a German doc- 
tor and professor of philology and ancient history, was 
born Aug. 15, 1799, at Fritzlar, of Jewish parentage. 
Having completed his studies at Heidelberg and Göt- 
tingen, he lived from 1820 to 1831 in private at Cassel, 
where he became intimately acquainted with the most 
prominent men of his time. In 1831 he was appointed 
professor at Marburg, and April 24, 1842, he openly pro- 
fessed the Christian faith. Up to his death, April 10, 
1864, he lectured at Marburg, having been invested sev- 
eral times with the highest offices of the university. His 
last words were, “ For other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. iii, 11). 
The great veneration in which Rubino was held is best 
shown in Dr. Grau’s dedication of his work, Semiten und 
Indogermanen, to his fatherly friend Rubino. See Kal- 
kar, Israel und die Kirche, p. 127; Delitzsch, Saat auf 
Hoffnung, II, ii, 52 sq.; Literarischer Handweiser, 1864, 
p. 342; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 179. (B. P.) 


Rubrics (Lat. rubrica, from ruber, red), in classic 
use, meant the titles or headings of chapters in certain 
law-books, and is derived from the red color of the ink in 
which these titles were written, in order to distinguish 
them from the text. In medieval and modern use the 
name is restricted to the directions which are found in 
the service-books of the Church, as to the ordering of 
the several prayers, and the performance of the some- 
times complicated ceremonial by which they were ac- 
companied. The same name, together with the usage 
itself, is retained in the Church of England Prayer-book ; 
and in all these, even where the direction has ceased to 
be printed in red ink, the name rubric is still retained. 
Where red ink is not employed, the rubric is distin- 
guished from the text by italics, or some other variety 
of print. In the Catholic Church a considerable con- 
troversy exists as to whether the rubrics of the missal, 
the ritual, and the breviary are to be considered pre- 
ceptive or only directive —a question into which it 
would be out of place to enter. A similar controversy 
has existed at various times in the English Church. 
The science of rubrics is with Catholics a special 
branch of study, the chief authorities on which are 
Gavanti, Merati, Cavalieri, and other more compen- 
dious writers. 

Rubruguis, GUILLAUME DE. See RUYSBROEK. 

Ruby (only plur. 0339, peninim ; once [ Prov. iii, 
15, Kethib] 5939, peniyim ; Sept. Niou, or Nior ro- 
AuTereic; Vulg. cuncte opes, cuncta pretiosissima, gem- 
me, de ultimis finibus, ebor antiquum), a gem concerning 


which there is much difference of opinion and great un- 
certainty. It occurs in the following passages: “The 
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price of wisdom is above peninim” (Job xxviii, 18; 80 
also Prov. iii, 15; viii, 11; xxxi, 10); “A multitude of 
peninim” (xx, 15). In Lam. iv, 7, it is said, “the Naza- 
rites were purer than snow, they were whiter than milk, 
they were more ruddy in body than peninim.” Boote 
(Animad, Sac. iv, 3), on account of the ruddiness men- 
tioned in the last passage, supposed “coral” to be in- 
tended, for which, however, there appears to be another 
Hebrew word. See CoraL. Michaelis (Suppl. p. 2023) 
is of the same opinion, and compares the Heb. 38 
with the Arab. panah, “a branch.” Gesenius (Thesaur. 
s. v.) defends this argument. Bochart (Hiteroz. iii, 601) 
contends that the Hebrew term denotes pearls, and ex- 
plains the “ruddiness” alluded to above by supposing 
that the original word (3N) signifies merely “bright 


in color,” or “color of a reddish tinge.” This opinion 
is supported by Rosenmiiller (Schol. in Thren.) and oth- 
ers, but opposed by Maurer (Comment.) and Gesenius. 
Certainly it would be no compliment to the great peo- 
ple of the land to say that their bodies were as red as 
coral or rubies, unless we adopt Maurer’s explanation, 
who refers the +‘ ruddiness” to the blood which flowed 
in their veins, See Ruppy. On the whole, consider- 
ing that the Hebrew word is always used in the plural, 
we are inclined to adopt Bochart’s explanation, and un- 
derstand pearls to be intended. See PEARL. l 
The ruby is, however, generally supposed to be rep- 
resented by the word "33, kad-kod’, which occurs in 


Ezek. xxvii, 6, and Isa. liv, 12, where the A. V. renders 
it “agate” (q. v.) An Arabic word of similar sound 
(kadskadsat) signifies “ vivid redness;” and as the He- 
brew word may be derived from a root of like significa- 
tion, it is inferred that it denotes the Oriental ruby, 
which is distinguished for its vivid red color, and was 
regarded as the most valuable of precious stones next 
after the diamond. This mode of identification, how- 
ever, seems rather precarious. The Greek translator of 
Ezek. xxvii, 16 does not appear to have known what it 
meant, for he preserves the original word; and although 
the translator of Isa. liv, 12 has jasper (Gr. taspis, iac- 
mic), he is not regarded as any authority in such mat- 
ters when he stands alone. The ruby was doubtless 
known to the Hebrews, but it is by no means certain 
that kad-kod was its name. Some have supposed that 
the word ekdach, MPR, which from its etymology 
should signify a sparkling, flaming gem, is to be re- 
garded as a species of ruby. It occurs only in Isa. 
liv, 12; hence the Sept. and A. V. make it a “ carbun- 
cle” (q. v.). 

The ruby of mineralogists is a red sapphire (q. v.) or 
spinel, It is a gem highly prized, and only inferior in 
value to the diamond. The finest are the Oriental, 
which are chiefly brought from Ceylon and Burmah. 
They are found in alluvial deposits. The ruby, like 
other gems, had a host of occult virtues attributed to it 
by the Cabalists. It was supposed to give valor to the 
soldier in battle; to decide and concentrate affection ; 
to foretell evil by growing pale, and to indicate that the 
danger was past by recovering its vivid color. See GEM. 


Ruchat, ABRAHAM, a Swiss ecclesiastical writer, 
was born about 1680. He was for a time pastor at Au- 
bonne, but after 1721 taught belles-lettres and philos- 
ophy in the Academy of Lausanne. He died Sept. 29, 
1750. His principal works are, Grammatica Hebraica 
(Leyden, 1707) :—A brégé de l Histoire Ecclésiastique du 
Pays de Vaud (Berne, 1707) :—Histotre de la Réforma- 
tion de la Suisse (Geneva, 1740, 6 vols.). See Rousset, 
Eloge de Ruchat.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, S. v. 


Ruchrath, Jonann, called Von Wesel, a German 
reformer, was born at Oberwesel, on the Rhine, about 
1410. He was professor of divinity at Erfurt, and after- 
wards preached at Worms for seventeen vears, He was 
accused of heresy and tried before the Inquisition in 
1479, but, to escape death or torture, recanted. Ruch- 
rath died in 1481. He wrote a Treatise against Indul- 
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gences, and Concerning the Authority, Duty, and 
Power of Pastors. See Hodgson, Reformers and 
Martyrs (Phila, 1867). 
Riickersfelder, Aucust FRIEDRICH, a 
German Orientalist, who died Oct. 15, 1799, at 
Bremen, where he retired in 1753 from his posi- 
tion as doctor and professor of theology and Ori- 
ental languages at the gymnasium in Deventer, 
is the author of Dissertatio JInaug. Exegetica ad 
Psalmos lxxiii, 21-23 (Deventer, 1755 ) : — De- 
scriptio Codicis Hebræi Manuscripts Daventri- 
ensis in his Sylloge Commentationum et Observa- 
tionum (ibid. 1762 ) : — Commentar, Harmon. in 
IV Evang. sec. Singulor. Ordinem Proprium Dis- 
positum (being a translation of M‘Knight’s Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels [ ibid. 1772-79, 3 vols. ]). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol, Literatur, i, 244, 
280: ii, 142; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. p. 1093; First, 
Bibl. Jud, iti, 180. (B. P.) 


Rudbeck, Joun, a learned Swedish prelate 
and reformer, was born at Orebro about 1580. 
He was chaplain to Gustavus Adolphus, and bish- 
op of Westeras. His death occurred in 1646. He 
was father of Olas (or Olaf) Rudbeck, Sr., the 
eminent anatomist and botanist. 


Rudborne (or Rodburne), THomas, an English 
bishop and architect, was a native of Hertfordshire. He 
studied at Merton College, Oxford, and was afterwards 
chaplain to Henry V previous to the battle of Agin- 
court. He received the prebend of Horton, Salisbury, 
the living of East Deping, Lincolnshire, and the arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury. He served the office of proc- 
tor in the university, and was elected chancellor, In 
1426 he was warden of Merton College, resigning 
the next year. In 1433 he was promoted to the see 
of St. David’s, and died about 1442. The tower and 
chapel of Merton will long remain monuments of 
his skill and taste. He wrote, according to Bale, a 
PA and some Episiles ad Thomam Waldenem et 


Rudd, John Churchill, D.D., an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born at Norwich, Conn., May 24, 1779. By 
adverse circumstances he was prevented from taking 
a collegiate course, and, although brought up a Congre- 
gationalist, united with the Episcopal Church. He was 
admitted to deacon’s orders by bishop Moore, April 28, 
1805, and in 1806 to priest’s orders by the same prelate. 
In December, 1805, he took charge of St. John’s Parish, 
Elizabethtown, N. J., and in May following was insti- 
tuted its rector. Owing to ill-health, he resigned, May 
26, 1826, and removed to Auburn, N. Y., and took charge 
of St. Peter’s Church in that city for seven years. In 
1827 he was induced by bishop Hobart to commence 
The Gospel Messenger, which he continued to edit until 
the close of his life, Nov. 15, 1848. The following are 
some of Dr. Rudd’s publications: Monitorial Schools 
(1825), an address :— The Resurrection (1833), a sermon: 
—Christ, the Chief Corner-stone (1833), a sermon :—be- 
sides a number of other Addresses and Sermons. Dr. 
Rudd edited the Churchman’s Magazine, several years 
previous to 1812. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, v, 501. i 

Rudd, Sayer, a minister of Walmer, Kent, Eng- 
land, in the middle of the last century, published a 
number of Poems, Sermons, and Theological Treatises, 
of which the best known is his Essay on the Resurrec- 
tion, Millennium, and Judgment (Lond. 1734, 8vo). His 
Prodromus, or Observations on the English Letters, was 
published in 1755 (8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, s. v. 
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Stern ofan Ancient Ship, showing the ‘‘ Rudders.” (From a paint- 
ing in Herculaneum representing the desertion of Ariadne.) 


ping through the rudder-port by lashings (Zevernpca, 
“bands”). There were usually two of these rudders 
(hence the plural), one on each quarter of the vessel. 
See SHIP. 

Ruddy ("21078, admoni, reddish; Sept. ruppd- 
cnc; Vulg. rufus). Many interpreters think that the 
word means red-haired, and it is so rendered in the an- 
cient versions, although ours understands a ruddy com- 
plexion. It would then appear that Esau (Gen. xxv, 
25) and David (1 Sam. xvi, 12; xxvii, 42) had red 
hair, a peculiarity so uncommon in the East that it 
forms a particular distinction, as in the Scriptural in- 
stances; but it is by no means unknown, especially in 
mountainous countries, It has been observed in Persia, 
accompanied with the usual fresh complexion. Such hair 
and complexion together seem to have been regarded as 
a beauty among the Jews. ‘The personal characters of 
Esau and David appear to agree well with the temper- 
ament which red hair usually indicates.—Kitto. That 
interpretation, however, is by no means established, and 
the contempt of Goliath for David as a youth of a 
fair, bright skin is more probable. See Davip. This 
view is confirmed by the application of kindred words, 
as addm (D8), in Lam. iv, 7, to the Nazarites in gen- 
eral; and adém (GN) to the bridegroom (Cant. v, 10), 
who is immediately described as black-haired (ver. 11). 


Rudelbach, AnprEas, a Danish theologian, was 
born at Copenhagen in 1792. He became superintend- 
ent at Glauchau, Saxony, in 1829, and died in 1862. 
He published a number of dogmatic works, in which he 
advocates the orthodox Lutheran creed. 


Rudenture, the moulding, in form like a rope or 
staff, filling the flutings of columns, usually one third 
of the height. It is sometimes plain, sometimes orna- 
mental. 


Rudés (uncultivated), one of the names given to 
the catechumens in the early Church, because they 
were unacquainted with the doctrines of Christianity, 
into which the baptized or faithful were initiated. 


Riidinger (also Riidiger and Rudinger), Es- 
ROM, a German theologian and author, was born at 
Bamberg, Bavaria, May 19, 1523. He was a pupil of 
Joachim Camerarius in his early years, and subsequently 
(1548) became his son-in-law. In 1549 he became rec- 


Rudder (2nddaXtov, Acts xxvii, 20, strictly a foot- | tor of the gymnasium at Zwickau, and greatly promoted 


det; “helm,” James iii, 4), an oar (hence the English , the efficiency of that school; but, as his relations with 
paddle) used by the ancients for steering vessels, being ' the superintendent became unpleasant by reason of his 
passed through an eye or rowlock at the stern; when | advocacy of the “necessity of good works,” he gladly 
at anchor they were unshipped, and secured from slip- | accepted a call to Wittenberg in 1557. In 1562 he be- 


RUDOLPH 


came rector, and in 1570 dean, of the theological faculty 
of that university. By this time his peculiar views had 
become known. He did not acknowledge the corporeal 
presence of Christ in the sacrament, nor a real partak- 
ing of the res sacramenti by unbelievers. He was com- 
manded to renounce such opinions, and was even ar- 
rested (1574); but he refused and fled, eventually es- 
tablishing a school among the Moravians, in connection 
with whose curriculum he wrought out his valuable 
exposition of the book of Psalms. He died at Nurem- 
berg in 1591, though Altorf is sometimes given as the 
place of his decease. 

Ridinger left many works in manuscript, besides 
others which were published. His theological writings 
are the following: Synesit Cyrenet Ægyptii, seu de Pro- 
videntia Disputatio, ete. (Basle, 1557):— Exegesis .. 
de Cena Dom. (Leipsic and Heidelberg, 1575; the latter 
edition naming Cureus as the author): — Libri Psalmo- 
rum Paraphrasis Latinu :— Evòtčiov, Tunica Funebris 
ex Tela Paradisi ad Dextram Crucis Christi (Luke xxiii, 
43) :—De Origine Ubiquitatis Pii et Eruditi . .. Tractatio 
(Geneva, 1597), a posthumous work usually credited to 
him :— De Jesu Martyre Anna Burgio, ete., in Miegii 
Monumenta, etc., ii, 61 sq.: — De Fratribus Orthodox- 
ts in Bohemia et Moravia, etc., in Camerarius’s Nar- 
ratio de Fratr. Orthod. Ecclesiis in Boh. (Heidelberg, 
1605). See Will, Niirnbergisches Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v., 
and the supplementary volume to the same work by 
Nopitsch, s. v. 

Rudolph, St.,a monk or FuLpa in the 9th cen- 
tury, was a pupil of Rhabanus Maurus (q. v.), director of 
the convent-school, and spiritual counsellor and favorite 
preacher to Louis II. He wrote a number of works, 
among which a continuation of the Annals of Fulda 
(839-863) holds the first place. By direction of his ab- 
bot, Maurus, he composed a life of Lioba, abbess of 
Bischofsheim, which is given in Surius and Mabillon 
(Acta Ord. S. Ben. See. iii, 2). A short history of the 
Saxons, which has been incorporated into Meginhard’s 
narrative of the translation of St. Alexander (comp. 
the art. “ Felicitas u. ihre 7 Söhne” in Pertz, ii, 673- 

. 681), is also from his pen; and to this list must 
be added a tract known by the erroneous title Vita 
B. Rabani Archiep. Moguntiocensis, given by the Bol- 
landists, vol. i, Feb. p. 500; Mabillon, Acta Ord. S. 
Ben, vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 1, ete. Canisius (Lect. Antiq. 
ii, 168, ed. Basnage) contains a letter of Ermen- 
rich, subsequently abbot at Ellwangen, with which 
he transmits to Rudolph, his former instructor, a 
life of the priest St. Sola for improvement. See 
Pertz, i, 338, 339, in the preface to the Annals of 
Fulda. 


Rudolph (Rudolf or Rodolf) II, emperor oF 
GERMANY, eldest son of Maximilian II, was born in 
1552. He was educated at the Spanish court by the 
Jesuits. Upon the death of his father (October, 1576), 
he ascended the throne. He prohibited the exercise of 
the Protestant religion, and gave all the principal of- 
fices to the Catholics. This bigotry and intolerance led 
the Protestants to ally themselves with their coreligion- 
ists in the Low Countries and in France in 1608, of which 
confederation the elector-palatine Frederick IV was the 
head. Between 1608 and.1611 his brother Matthias 
extorted from Rudolph successively the sovereignty of 
Austria, Moravia, Hungary, Bohemia, etc. He died 
without issue in January, 1612, and was succeeded by 
Matthias. Rudolph was devoted to the study of as- 
trology and the occult sciences, and extended his pat- 
ronage to Kepler and Tycho Brahe. The Rudolphine 
Tables derive their name from Rudolph, who originally 
undertook to defray the expenses incidental to the un- 
dertaking, but failed for want of means. See Kurtz, 
Geschichte Oestreichs unter Kaiser Rudolph (Linz, 1821). 


Rudra (the bloody one), a Hindù deity of the Vaidic 
period, described in the Veda as the father of the winds. 
At a later period he is identified with Siva (q. v.) 
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Rudy, Jons, a (Dutch) Reformed minister, was born 
in Switzerland in 1791, and: studied under the Rev. Dr. 
Helffenstein in Philadelphia. He entered the ministry 
of the German Reformed Church in 1821, and after 
serving Christ in North Carolina for three years, at 
Guilford (1821-24), he transferred his relations to the 
Reformed Dutch Church. From 1825 to 1835 he was 
pastor at Germantown, N. Y. In the latter year he re- 
solved to leave the English-speaking Church gnd peo- 
ple and came to New York city as a missionary to the 
Germans, and in 1838 took pastoral charge of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Mission Church in Houston Street, 
where he rendered apostolic service until his death, 
in 1842. He built up this Church from a little gath- 
ering in a hired hall to a membership of 300, and 
secured the erection of their commodious edifice. He 
was a man of deep piety, filled with the Spirit, and bur- 
dened with the labors of a New-Testament evangelist. 
His distinguishing traits were a sound mind, good judg- 
ment, untiring zeal, and faithfulness unto death. He 
was an efficient coworker with the American Tract So- 
ciety in the preparation and circulation of evangelical 
truth among the Germans. He gave himself up to the 
missionary service among his countrymen with tact 
and success. His last illness was contracted while en- 
gaged in arduous pastoral work. (W. J. R. T.) 

Rue (znyavov; Vulg. ruta) occurs in the A. V. 
only in Luke xi, 42: “ But woe unto you, Pharisees! 
for ye tithe mint, and rue, and all manner of herbs, and 
pass over judgment,” etc. In the parallel passage (Matt. 
xxiii, 23) dill (ãvnðov, translated “ anise”) is mentioned 
instead of rue. Both dill and rue were cultivated in 
the gardens of Eastern countries in ancient times, as. 
they are at the present day. Dioscorides (iii, 45) de- 
scribes two kinds, Ruta montana and Ruta hortensis ; 
the latter of which he says is the best for the table. 
They are distinct species, and the first is common in the 
south of Europe and the north of Africa. The other is. 
usually called Ruta graveolens, and by some R. hortensis,. 
which is found in the south of Europe, and is the kind 
commonly cultivated in gardens. It is a native of the 
Mediterranean coasts, and has been found by Hassel- 
quist on Mount Tabor. Several species grow wild in 
Palestine, but R. graveolens is cultivated (Tristram, Nat.. 
Hist. of the Bible, p. 478). Josephus speaks of a rue of 
extraordinary size as growing at Macherus (War, vii, 
6,3). Rue was highly esteemed as a medicine, even as 





Ruta graveolens. 
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early as the time of Hippocrates. Pliny says, “ Rue is | professor of belles-lettres and president of the Upper 
an herbe as medicinable as the best. That of the gar- Gymnasium at Lausanne (July, 1721), and finally pro- 
den hath a broader leafe, and brauncheth more than the ! fessor of theology in the same institution, which latter 
wild, which is more hotte, vehement, and rigorous in all | station he occupied until his death, Sept. 29, 1750. 

operations; also that is it sowed usually in Februarie,| Ruechat distinguished himself chiefly as a historian 
when the western wind, Favonius, bloweth. Certes we | of the Church in his native land. In 1707 he published 
find that in old time rue was in some great account, and | an Abrégé de l'Histoire Eccl. du Pays-de-Vaud. His 
especiall reckoning above other hearbs: for I read in | principal work, Histoire de la Reformation de la Suisse 
auncient histories, That Cornelius Cethegus, at what | (Geneva, 6 vols.), appeared in 1727 and 1728. It was 
time as he was chosen Consull with Quintius Flaminius, | placed on the Index at Rome, and was assailed by Jesuit 
presently upon the said election, gave a largesse to the | priests, to whom Ruechat replied in a letter addressed 
people of new wine, aromatized with rue. The tig-tree | to the editor of the Biblioth. Germanique, xx, 213. 
and rue are in a great league and amitie, insomuch as | His work had been published no farther than 1537, 
this herb, sow and set it where you will, in no place | the remainder not being given to the public until 
ptospereth better than under that tree; for planted it | more than a century after the first issue. The first 
may be of a slip in spring” (Holland’s Pliny, xix, 8). | complete edition is by Valliemin ( Lausanne and 
That it was employed as an ingredient in diet, and as a| Paris, 7 vols.), with Notice sur Abraham Ruechat 
condiment, is abundantly evident from Apicius, as no- | appended. Of Ruechat’s works a number have not 
ticed by Celsius, and is not more extraordinary than | yet been printed. The list of his printed works in- 
the fondness of some Eastern nations for assafcetida as | cludes a Hebrew Grammar (Leyden, 1707):—Kzamen 
a seasoning to food (see Columela, R. Rust. xii, 7, 5). | de l’Origénisme (against M. Huber [q. v.]) :—a trans- 
That one kind was cultivated by the Israelites is evi- | lation of the epistles of the apostolical fathers Clem. 
dent from its being mentioned as one of the articles of | ent, Ignatius, and Polycarp (1721):—a treatise on 
which the Pharisees paid their tithes, though they neg-! Bible weights and measures (1743) :— and various 
lected the weightier matters of the law. Rosenmiiller | dissertations. 


states that in the Talmud (Shebuoth, ix, 1) the rue isin-} yet, FRANcIsco DE PAULA, a Spanish Protestant 
deed mentioned among kitchen herbs (asparagus por- | minister, was born at Barcelona in 1826. When nine- 
tulace et cortandro) ; but, at the same time, it is there | teen years of age he became deeply impressed with the 
expressly stated that it is tithe-free, it being one of | evangelical truth under the preaching of De Sanctis at 
those herbs which are not cultivated in gardens, accord- | Turin, and he at once decided for the Protestant faith. 
ing to the general rule established in the Talmud. Cel-| Having been ordained at Gibraltar, he at once betook 
sius Jong previously observed with reference to this fact | himself to the preaching of the Gospel in his own na- 
that in making rue tree from tithes they show how far | tive place with that ardor and zeal which characterizes 
they nave left their ancestors’ customs; by which, as | the nature of the Spaniard. The fanaticism of the Ro- 
God’s Word assures us, it was tithed (Hierobot. ii, 253). | mish Church, however, brought about his expulsion 
See Beckman, Ad Antiq. Caryst. p. 69 sq. from his country for the remainder of his life. He went 
Rue is a small shrub with a bushy stem, bark gray | to Gibraltar, and from that place he labored for the 
towards the base, with doubly pinnated leaves of a deep | evangelization of his country with great effect, and was 
dark green, and yellowish flowers. The whole plant! the means of bringing Matamoros to the Gospel truth. 
has a peculiar and very powerful odor, and its juice iS | The revolution which broke out in 1868 once more 
so acrid that if not diluted it would blister the skin. | brought him back to his country, and from that time 
Notwithstanding this coarseness, it was popular with | he labored at Madrid in the most intimate connection 
the ancients, and it is still prized in the East. _The with the brothers Fliedner, preaching at the Jesus’ 
Egyptians have a proverb, “ The presents of our friends | chanel in Calatrava Street until he died, Nov. 18, 1878. 
come on leaves of rue,” meaning that they derive A | Ruet was the senior among the Protestant clergy of 
pleasant perfume from the good-will of the sender, and Spain, and also the first who had suffered imprisonment 
just as verbena and mignonette are grown in our win- | and exile for the sake of the evangelical faith. (B. P.) 
dows, the Turks and Arabs keep pots of rue in their Ruff, an ecclesiastical garment : (1) a piece of plait- 
drawing-rooms (Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs, p. 695). d linen d th 8 k: 2) f ae N P 3 
Among the Greeks and Romans it was valued not only Ce eT OTE KORPE ce. ( is pre ia "of (3) 
as tonic and medicinal, but a special efficacy was as- ; 7". gcademical rope Ol BUI Worn over ENE BOWN OF Cet: 
tain graduates; (4) a name sometimes given in the 


cribed to it as a safeguard from serpents (Pliny, Hist. i ones 
Nat. xx, 13)—a popular belief embodied in the es adari 17th century to the hood or tippet worn by clerics in 


Arabic phrase, “More hateful than is the scent of rue | Church. 

to serpents.” Inthe Middle Ages of Europe it acquired; Ruffinus. See Rurixvs. 

a certain sacredness from small bunches of it being used | Ruffner, Henry, D.D., LL.D.,a Presbyterian divine, 

by the priests to sprinkle holy water on the people (Bur- | was born in the valley of Virginia, in what is now Page 

nett, Useful Plants, vol. i), and it is called “herb of | County, Jan. 19, 1789. His father was of German ori- 

grace” by Shakespeare (Richard IT, iii, 4). gin, his mother of Swiss. In his early youth his father 
Rue, CHARLES DE LA, a Benedictine monk, was born ! removed to Eanewha county a Yaa and, schools being 

at Corbie, Picardy, in 1684 (5). He became very learn- | ha Reason ty oo ne ae cent te ewur 

ed in the Greek and Hebrew languages, and died in 1739. Nias te the Behook Of Roy: ORN Mer enuy, Wao Was Ble 


He onblished three volumes ol the Worle o sen | Pastor of the Church in that place. While here he was 
(1738-89), and his nephew Vincent de la ae Radi in Sopetully con vered, os Jonen Oie aera EE oa 
1707, published the fourth volume in 1759 | uated at Washington College, Lexington, Va., in 1817, 
i ; studied theology with his friend George A. Baxter, D.D., 
Ruechat, ABRAHAM, a theologian and historical | and was licensed by Lexington Presbytery in 1819. 
writer of Switzerland, was born Sept. 15, 1678, at Grand- | The same vear he was elected professor in Washington 
cour, in the canton of Vaud. He early manifested a | College, and was ordained by Lexington Presbytery 
taste for archeological and historical inquiry, and also | and took charge of the Church of Timber Ridge, Va. 
great facility in the acquiring of languages, so that he | During the thirty years of his connection with Wash- 
was able to apply for a professorship of Greek and Lat- | ington College, he successively filled every professor’s 
in at Berne when twenty-one years of age; and soon | chair, and was its president for ten or twelve years. In 
afterwards mastered English and German, attending, | 1848 he was compelled to resign his position by reason 
for the purpose of perfecting himself in the latter tongue, | of ill-health; but after a few years of rest he took charge 
various universities, e. g. Berlin and Leyden. On his! of the Church in Malden, on the Kanawha River, where 
return he was made pastor of Aubonne and Rolle, then | he continued to labor till a year before his death, which 
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eccurred Dec. 17, 1861. Dr. Ruffner was an untiring 
and enthusiastic student all his life. In learning he 
had few equals, and for many years he was probably 
the most learned man in the Southern country, if not 
in the United States. He was always an instructive 
preacher; at times his eloquence was overpowering, 
his manner always demanding attention. He was the 
author of Judith Bensaddi (a romance) :—The Fathers 
of the Desert (2 vols.):—The Predestinarian:—also a 
number of Pamphlets and Addresses. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1863, p. 202; N. Amer. Rev. xlv, 241; 
South. Lit. Mess. iv, 792; Review of Duyckink’s Cyclop. 
of Amer, Lit. p.28; Amer. Annual Cyclop. 1861, p. 545. 
(J. L. S.) 


Ruffo, Dionigi Fabrizio, an Italian cardinal 
and general, was born at Naples (or Calabria) about 
1744. He raised in Calabria the Army of the Holy 
Faith, a large body of royalists which, under his com- 
mand, expelled the French and the republicans from 
the country in 1799 and restored king Ferdinand IV to 
the throne. A number of republican chiefs taken by 
him at Naples, as prisoners of war, were put to death by 
order of the king. He died in 1827. 


Ruffo, Luigi, cardinal and archbishop of Naples, 
was born at San Onofrio, Calabria, Aug. 25, 1750. He 
was made cardinal-priest, and in 1801 archbishop of 
Naples. On the accession of Joseph Bonaparte to the 
throne, Ruffo was exiled, and remained in Rome till 1815, 
when he was allowed to return to his diocese. Under 
Ferdinand IV he was director of the university, but 
was replaced by Rosini, bishop of Pozzuoli. Ruffo died 
at Rome Nov. 17, 1832. 


Rufina, Si., a Christian martyr, under Valerian, 
at Rome. Her suitor, to avoid danger, renounced 
Christianity, and endeavored to dissuade Rufina from 
her profession. She remained steadfast, and her 
suitor, finding her unyielding., informed against her 
and occasioned her arrest. Although tortured sev- 
eral times, she remained inflexible, and was beheaded 
A.D. 257. 


Rufinus Tyrannius, monk, presbyter, the friend, 
and later the adversary, of Jerome, was burn at Concor- 
dia, Italy, about A.D. 330. Forty years later he was 
converted to Christianity at Aquileia and became a 
monk, in which character he visited the East and be- 
came acquainted with the monastic institution as found 
in the Nitrian desert and elsewhere. He witnessed and 
wrote an account of the persecution under the emperor 
Valens, though it is not certain that he endured any of 
the troubles of martyrdom. In 378 he went to Jerusa- 
lem in company with Melania, a strict ascetic and friend 
of Jerome, and was made presbyter by the bishop John 
of Jerusalem in 390. The breaking-out of the Origen- 
istic controversy (q. V.) soon afterwards destroyed his 
friendship with Jerome, the latter taking sides against 
that father. In 397 Rufinus, again accompanied by Me- 
lania, who shared his views, journeyed to Rome, where 
he enjoyed the protection of bishop Siricius; but he 
was summoned before Anastasius, the succeeding bish- 
op, to answer for his Origenistic errors. He sent a 
written defence from Aquileia, but was formally con- 
demned in 399. Subsequently the incursions of the 
Goths under Alaric compelled him to flee. He died in 
410 in Sicily, while on the way to Palestine. The theo- 
logical importance of Rufinus arises from his having 
brought the writings of the Greeks within the reach of 
the Western Church. He translated the Church Histo- 
ry of Eusebius in response to the wish of bishop Chro- 
matius of Aquileia, though taking rather arbitrary lib- 
erties with the text (comp. Vales. on Euseb.; Huetius, 
De Claris [nterpretibus, p. 202; Kimmel, De Rufino Eus. 
Interprete [1838]), and continued the history to the 
reign of Theodosius the Great, the continuation being 
afterwards translated into Greek. He also wrote a Vite 
Patrum S. Histor. Fremitica for bishop Patronius of 
Cologia, who furnished the material and was long con- 
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sidered to be the author, though many attributed the 
work to Jerome instead. Rufinus’s translation of Ori- 
gen was intended to demonstrate the orthodoxy of that 
father, but was not impartially done, and gave rise to 
acrimonious disputes with Jerome, against whom he 
now wrote his two books known as /nvectivæ. His ex- 
position of the Apostles’ Creed deserves mention also, 
It was composed at the request of bishop Laurentius, 
was much esteemed in ancient times, and is still impor- 
tant to the history of doctrines. Several other works 
once credited to him are now rejected as spurious, The 
chief edition of his writings is by Vallarsi (Verona, 
1745). The Church History was first printed at Basle 
in 1544, but was afterwards improved by the Carmelite 
Peter Th, Oacciari, and published in 1740. See Fonta- 
nini, //ist. Lit. Aquileiens; De Rubeis [F. J. Maria], 
Monum, Eccl, Aquil. (Arg. 1740); De Rufina (Ven. 
1754) ; Marzunnitti, £. H. de Tyr. Ruf. Fide et Religione 
(Patav. 1835); Schroéckh, x,'1218q.; Neander, Ch. Hist. 
vol. i. 

Ru’fus (Lat. for red, Grecized ‘Povdoc) is mention- 
ed in Mark xv, 21, along with Alexander, as a son of 
Simon the Cyrensean, whom the Jews compelled to bear 
the cross of Jesus on the way to Golgotha (Luke xxiii, 
26). A.D. 29. As the evangelist informs his readers 
who Simon was by naming the sons, it is evident that 
the latter were better known than the father in the cir- 
cle of Christians where Mark lived. Again, in Rom. 
Xvi, 13, the apostle Paul salutes a Rufus whom he des- 
ignates as “elect in the Lord” (éxXexrév èv Kupiw), 
and whose mother he gracefully recognises as having 
earned a mother’s claim upon himself by acts of kind- 
ness shown to him. A. D. 55. It is generally supposed 
that this Rufus was identical with the one to whom 
Mark refers; and in that case, as Mark wrote his gos- 
pel in all probability at Rome, it was natural that he 
should describe to his readers the father (who, since 
the mother was at Rome, while he, apparently, was not 
there, may have died or have come later to that city), 
from his relationship to two well-known members of 
the same community. It is some proof at least of the 
early existence of this view that in the Acta Andree et 
Petri both Rufus and Alexander appear as companions 
of Peter in Rome. Assuming, then, that the same per- 
son is meant in the two passages, we have before us an 
interesting group of believers—a father (for we can 
hardly doubt that Simon became a Christian, if he was 
not already such, at the time of the crucifixion), a moth- 
er, and two brothers, all in the same family. Yet we 
are to bear in mind that Rufus was not an uncommon 


| name (Wettstein, Nov. Test. 1, 634); and possibly, there- 


fore, Mark and Paul may have had in view different in- 
dividuals.—Smith. The name is Roman, but the man 
was probably of Hebrew origin. He is said to have 
been one of the seventy disciples, and eventually to 
have had charge of the Church at Thebes. 


Rugen, in Hindi mythology, was a prince belong- 
ing to the race of children of the moon, father of the 
Birmaseenes, and grandfather of the Pradibes, 


Rugger, Prosper (originally Salomo Meir ben-Mo- 
ses), a Jewish scholar, was born at Novara in 1606. At 
the age of thirteen he was already known as a good 
Hebraist, and was afterwards appointed rabbi at Jerusa- 
lem. On June 25, 1664, he joined the Christian Church 
and received the name Prosper Ruggerius. The date 
of his death is not known. While yet a member of the 
synagogue he wrote, MIM2W 32W, on the advent of 
the Messiah, which was to take place in 1676 :—a com- 
mentary on Pirke Shira: —a biography of Joseph 
Karo, Joseph della Rena, and Nahaman Kathofa, The 
works which he wrote after his conversion are still in 
manuscript. See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 180; Delitzsch, 
Kunst, Wissenschaft u. Judenthum, p. 297; Jöcher, Ge- 
lehrten-Lexicon, iii, 379, s. v. “Meir ben-Mose Novara.” 
(B. P.) 


Ruggles, Henry Edwin, a Presbyterian minis- 
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ter, was born at Newbury, Vt., Nov. 27, 1822. He en- 
tered Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 1845. 
He spent a year in teaching the classics at Lyndon, Vt., 
and also at Hoosic Falls, where he remained two years, 
at the end of which time he entered the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, N. Y., where in due course of time he 
graduated, and was appointed city missionary in New 
York. At the end of his service in this field he went 
South, and was appointed stated supply over a Church 
in St. Louis, Mo., which position he occupied for one 
year, and was ordained with a view of becoming pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church at St. Charles, Mo. 
Thence he came to New York, and was pastor of a Con- 
gregational Church at Eaton village, where he remain- 
ed but one year on account of sickness, which obliged 
him to return to his native place, where he died, Dec. 
24,1856. (W. P.S.) 


Ruggles, William, LL.D., a Baptist educator, 
was born in Rochester, Mass., Sept. 5, 1797, and was a 
graduate of Brown University in the class of 1820. 
Shortly after graduating, he went to Washington, D.C., 
and was appointed a tutor in Columbian College in 1822, 
his name being retained in the list of its faculty for 
forty-five years. He was appointed professor of math- 
ematics and natural philosophy in 1827, and discharged 
the duties of that office with marked ability and suc- 
cess till 1859, when, at his own request, he was appoint- 
ed professor uf political economy. He discontinued ac- 
tive service after 1873. During four interims he was 
the acting president of the college. He died Sept. 10, 
1877. 

Prof. Ruggles was a most generous giver to the be- 
nevolent organizations of the denomination (the Bap- 
tist) with which he sympathized. “ His relations with 
some of the Baptist missionaries in Burmah had led 
him to take particular interest in their labors. This 
was especially true of the Karen Theological School 
established by the late Dr. Binney, who had been his 
associate in Washington. In his last will and testa- 
ment, after certain personal bequests, he bestowed his 
estate upon the Baptist Missionary Union and the Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society, with a residuary provis- 
ion for the college in whose service he had spent his 
entire active life.” (J.C. S.) 


Rugiwit, in Wendish mythology, was a war-god 
of the ancient Rugians, and presumably the same as 
Karewit, since the latter is represented in a similar 
character (at Karenz, on the island of Rügen). Fre- 
quent colossal statues of stone or wood were erected to 
him in the different towns, in which he appeared as a 
being having seven faces on a single head, and as bear- 
ing a naked sword in his hand, while seven other swords 
were suspended from his person. The swallow ap- 
pears to have been sacred to him, since that bird 
was allowed to build its nests in the eves, mouths, 
and other lines of the different faces, and also in the 
folds of the scarlet cloth in which the god was usual- 
ly enveloped for the purpose of preventing access 
to his person. At Rhetra an image of this god was 
found which was almost naked and had six heads, 
four male and two female, besides the head of a lion 
on the breast. It has been supposed that a twofold 
deity, representing both Rugiwit and Karewit, is set 
forth in this image; but the two are but a single god 
of war. 

Ruha’mah [some Ru’hamah] (Heb. Ruchamah’, 
mam, finding mercy; part. of OMM, to be merciful; 
Sept. translates tAeņnuévn, and so Vulg. misericordiam 
consecuta), a figurative title of Israel. When God di- 
rected Hosea to prophesy against the wickedness of Is- 
rael and Judah, he commanded him to take to wife a 
harlot, the symbol of idolatry, the spiritual harlotry of 
the Jews; and of her were born a daughter, named, 
after God’s direction, Lo-ruhamah, “Not obtaining 
mercy,” and a son named Lo-ammi, “Not my people” 
(Hosea i, 6, 9). Israel is represented by Lo-ruhamah, 
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Rugiwit. 


Judah by Lo-ammi. Perhaps Israel is typified by the 
female because that kingdom was the weaker of the 
two, and the more completely overthrown; and Judah 
by the male because from Judah the Messiah was to de- 
scend according to the flesh. Subsequently Hosea says 
(ii, 1), “Say ye unto your brethren, Ammi [my peo- 
ple]; and to your sisters, Ruhamah” [ having obtained 
mercy |, thus promising God’s reconciliation to the peo- 
ple on their repenting and seeking him; saying that 
he will have mercy, and they shall be his people, thus 
indicating the restoration of the Jewish nation after 
much affliction. As the promises of grace to the ob- 
stinate Jews are transferred meanwhile to the believing 
Christians, Peter applied them to the Gentile proselytes, 
to whom he addresses his first epistle, telling them that 
in time past they “were not a people, but are now the 
people of God, which had not obtained mercy, but now 
have obtained mercy” (1 Pet. ii, 10). Paul also dis- 
tinctly applies the prophecy not to the Jews only, but 
to the Gentiles: “That he might make known the riches 
of his glory on the vessels of mercy... even on us, whom 
he hath called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gen- 
tiles. As he saith also in Osee, F will call them my 
people which were not my people, and her beloved 
which was not beloved” (Rom. ix, 23-25). The word- 
ing in Hosea (i, 2) indicates the admission of the Gen- 
tiles into the participation of the promises made to the 
Jews. In the first instance, in the threats against Is- 
rael and Judah, it is a son, Lo-ammi, and a daughter, 
Lo-ruhamah. When the promises are given, the plural 
number is used; then it is brethren and sisters: not Jew 
only, but Jew and Gentile. See Lo-RUHAMAH. 
Ruhmani, in Hindi mythology, was the first con- 
sort of the god Vishnu in the incarnation of Krishna. 
Ruin. The words used in the Hebrew thus ren- 
dered in the A. V. are very expressive. The ruin of a 
city by dilapidation, separating all its stones: Isa. xxv, 
2, “Thou hast made of a fenced city a ruin” (or separa- 
tion, Mop; so of a country, Isa. xxiil, 13; nory, Isa. 
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xvii, 1; mp7, Ezek. xiii, 13; xxvii, 27). Ruin of 
strongholds by breaking them up: Psa. lxxxix, 40, 
“Thou hast brought his strongholds to ruin” (i. e. to a 
breaking, MATTA). This word elsewhere means terror, 
and expresses the alarm attendant on the taking of a 
fortified place. Demolished structures: Ezek. xxxvi, 
35, 36 (the root is O, to tear down, as in Amos ix, 
11; like caraoxarrw, Acts xv, 16; but in Luke vi, 49, 
it is pipypa, a tearing). 

Figuratively, ruin, a fall, or stumbling, from some 
cause of, or temptation to, sin: 2 Chron. xxviii, 23, 
“ They [the gods of Damascus] were the ruin (mbuis%, 
a stumbling-block) of him [Ahaz] and of all Israel ;” 
so divin, Ezek. xviii, 30; xxi, 15. Ruin, destruc- 
tion: Prov. xxiv, 22, Their calamity shall rise sud- 
denly ; who knoweth the ruin (9, destruction) of them 
both?” Ruin, a cause for repentance: xxvi, 28, “A 
flattering mouth worketh ruin” (MM, contrition or 
repentance), E 


Ruinart, THIERRE, a monk of the congregation of 
St. Maur, and a learned writer of martyrological and 
historical works, was born at Rheims in 1657, and en- 
tered the Order of St. Maur in the abbey St. Faron, at 
Meaux, in 1674. He was sent to the abbey St. Pierre 
at Corbie, to study philosophy and theology, and while 
there was chosen to assist Mabillon (q. v.) because of 
his interest in Christian archæology. He travelled for 
literary purposes to Alsace and Lorraine, and afterwards 
to Champagne, and, in consequence of exposure, de- 
stroyed his health. He died Sept. 27, 1709. His works 
are, Acta Primorum Martyrum, etc. (Par. 1689, 2 vols.) ; 
improved and accompanied with a brief Life of the au- 
thor, in a posthumous edition (Amst. 1713). The work 
contains, among other things, a refutation of Dodwell’s 
opinion that the number of martyrs in the first three 
centuries was inconsiderable :— Hist. Vandal. Persecutio- 
nis (Par. 1694), in two parts, only the first of which was 
entirely composed by him:—Gregor. Episc. Turonensis 
Opera Omnia (ibid. 1699), preceded by the Annales 
Francorum, and containing the additions of Fredegard 
and others. This work was admitted by Dom Bouquet 
into his collection of the historical works of France :— 
Acta SS. O. Benedict. (1701, 2 vols.), by Mabillon and 
himself, embracing the 6th century of the order :—An 
A pologie de la Mission de St. Maur (ibid. 1702), designed 
to prove that Benedict of Nursia and St. Maur of Gan- 
feuil, founder of the Order of St. Maur, were one and the 
same person :—In defence of Mabillon he wrote Eccl. 
Paris. Vindicuta adv. R. P. Barth. Germon., ete. (ibid. 
1706-12) :—He also wrote in honor of his master a 
Vie de D, Jean Mabillon (ibid, 1709), and issued a 
second edition of that authors De Re Diplomatica. 
Ruinart’s Jter Literarium in Alsatiam et Lotharin- 
giam; Disquisitio Hist. de Pallio Archiepiscopali ; 
and Beati Urbani Pape II Vita appeared after the 


author's death. See Tassin, Hist. Lit. de la Conarég. 
de St. Maur. i oe 


Ruiswick, HERMAN, a Hollander who was found 
guilty of circulating grossly heretical doctrines of the 
Manichæan type at about the close of the 15th and the 
beginning of the 16th century. He was apprehended 
in 1499, but again liberated after he had recanted. He, 
however, renewed the effort to introduce his views, was 
accused and tried before the inquisitor Jacob of Hoog- 
straten, and died at the Hague by fire A.D. 1512. He 
was charged with denying the existence of created 
angels, the immortality of the human soul, and a hell, 
and with asserting that matter is coeternal with God. 
He taught that Christ was not the Son of God; that 
Moses did not receive the law from God; that the Bible 
in both Testaments is simply a fable and a series of 
falsehoods, etc. See Feller, Dict. Hist.; Ross [ Alex. ], 
Der Welt Gottesdienste, p. 439; Allgem. Encyklopadie, by 
Ersch u. Gruber, s. v. 
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Ruiz, Juan, archpresbyter of Hita, in Spain, prob- 
ably flourished during the reign of Alphonso XI. He 
is known to have been imprisoned by the bishop of 
Toledo about 1333 for his zeal in attacking the laxity 
of discipline and worldly manners of the clergy. The 
most of his life was spent in Guadalajara and Hita. He 
wrote a humorous poem describing his adventures, 
which is a mixture of all kinds of measures, containing 
hymns, pastoral poems, and epilogues, in the confusion 
of which the original plan of the work is entirely lost. 
The style of this work has been compared in some re- 
spects to that of Chaucer. See Ticknor, History of 
nae Literature; Puymaigre, Les Vieux Auteurs Cas- 
tillans. 


Rukmini (golden), the name of an avatar of 
Lakshni, who under this form was the favorite wife of 
Krishna, an avatar of Vishnu. See AVATAR. 


Ruland, Anton, a German doctor of theology and 
Roman Catholic divine, was born at Würzburg in 1809, 
where he also received holy orders in 1832. Having 
labored for some time at Kitzingen, he was called in 
1836 as librarian of the Würzburg University, but in 
1837 he was appointed pastor of Arnstein. For thirteen 
years he labored in this place, when, in 1850, he was re- 
called to Würzburg as first librarian. From 1848 till 
his death, which took place January 8, 1874, he was a 
member of the Bavarian House of Representatives. He 
wrote: Practischer Unterricht zum erstmaligen Empfang 
der heiligen Communion (2d ed. Würzburg, 1866). See 
the Literarischer Handwetser, 1872, p. 161; 1874, p. 48. 
(B. P.) 

Rule the Choir, the duty of the precentor as 
director of the musical services on greater doubles, 
and of the hebdomadary on simple feasts. The choir 
was ruled for the invitatory on Sundays, doubles, 
feasts of nine lections, and other principal feasts. 
Canons present at the service were said to keep: 
choir. 


Rule of Faith. See Farr, RULE or. 


Rule, GILBERT, a Nonconformist divine, was sub- 
principal of King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1651. He 
afterwards became curate of Alnwick, Northumberland, 
from which he was ejected in 1662. After the Revolu- 
tion he was appointed principal of the University of 
Edinburgh. He died about 1703. He published, the 
Rational Defence of Nonconformity (1689, 4to) :— V indi- 
cation of the Church of Scotland (1691, 4to):—The Cy- 
prianick Bishop, etc. (1696, 4to):—Good Old Way (1697, 
4to):—Presbyterian Government, etc. See Allibone, Dict.. 
of Brit.and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bi- 
bliog. 8. v. 


Ruler or THE Feast. See ARCHITRICLINUS. 


RULER oF THE SYNAGOGUE. See ARCHISYNAGO- 
GUS. 

Ruling Elders. Among Presbyterian churches 
there are generally two classes of elders—teaching and 
ruling elders. See ELDER; PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

Ru’mah (Heb. Rumah’, TRM, high; Sept.’ Povpa; 
Vulg. Ruma; Josephus, ABovpa, Ant. x, 5, 2), a city 
named only in 2 Kings xxiii, 36 as the home of Pedai- 
ah, father of Jehoiakim’s mother, Zebudah. It is prob- 
ably the same with Arumah (Judges ix, 41), which is- 
identified by Schwarz (Palest. p. 158) with the modern 
Ramin, two miles west of Samaria. See ARUMAH. Jo- 
sephus mentions a Rumah in Galilee (War, ii, 7, 21). 
Others with less probability regard this as identical 
with Dumah, one of the towns in the mountains of Ju- 
dah, near Hebron (Josh. xv, 52), not far distant from 
Libnah, the native town of another of Josiah’s wives. 


Riimelin, Gror BuRKHARD, a German divine, 
was born in 1680 at Tübingen, where, also, he studied, 
and was made magister in 1699. In 1706 he labored as 
pastor at Ober-Owisheim, in 1707 as deacon at Unter- 
Owisheim, and from 1735 until his death (Jan. 29, 1746) 
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he was pastor at Waltdorff, near Tübingen. He wrote, 
Lericon Biblicum in quo Omnes que V.T. leguntur Voces, 
Verba scilicet ac Nomina, etc., Recensentur (Frankf. 1716): 
—Lezicon Critico-sacrum in Duas Partes Distinctum, etc. 
(Tubingen, 1730). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 180; Jöcher, 
Gelehrten- Lexicon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Rumilia (Rumia, or Rumina), in Roman my- 
thology, was the goddess of nursing mothers, whose 
office it was to cause infants to readily receive their 
nourishment. She was also supposed to have been 
nurse to Romulus and Remus. 

Ruminus, in Roman mythology, was an appellative 
of Jupiter, signifying “the nourisher.” 

Rumoldus, St., was a martyr and patron of Mech- 
lin. His life was first written by the abbot Theodoric 
about A.D. 1100, and was based on popular traditions, 
while the death of Rumoldus is said to have occurred 
inthe year 775. He is represented as a native of Sco- 
tia, who led a pious life and resolved to convert the 
heathen. A later addition to the story makes him a 
son of king David and a Sicilian princess. He jour- 
neyed to Rome and returned to Brabant, where he 
gained many converts in the neighborhood of Antwerp, 
Lyra, and Mechlin. Count Ado received him kindly. 
It is not certain that he ever became a bishop. ‘Two 
murderers surprised him while reciting the Psalms, and 
killed him to obtain money, throwing the body into a 
stream. Celestial lights marked the place where it lay, 
and led to its receiving honorable burial, while miracles 
before and after death attested the sanctity of the man. 
In about 1050 a convent of canons of St. Rmoldus was 
established at Mechlin, and the cathedral in that 
town was dedicated to him. He is commemorated 
June 1. See Acta SS. Junii, i, 169-266; Gestel, Hist. 
Archiep, Mechlin. (1725); Hist. Littér. dé la France, 

1x, 338, 

Rump (or rather tail (M758, alydh]) or THE Sac- 
RIFICES, Moses ordained that the rump and fat of the 
sheep offered for peace-offerings should be given to the 
fire of the altar ( Exod. xxix, 22; Lev. ii, 9; vii, 3; 
vii, 25; ix, 19). The rump was esteemed the most 
delicate part of the animal, being the fattest (see Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. i, 491 sq.). Travellers, ancient and mod- 
ern, speak of the rumps or tails of certain breeds of sheep 
in Syria and Arabia as weighing twenty or thirty pounds 
(Russell, Aleppo, ii, 147). Hérodotus says (iii, 113) that 
some may be seen three cubits, or four feet and a half, 
long; they drag upon the ground; and for fear they 
should be hurt, or the skin torn, the shepherds put. un- 
der the tails of these sheep little carriages, which the 
animals draw after them. The pagans had also such 
regard for the rumps or tails that they always made 
them a part of their sacrifices (Diod. Sic. ii, 24). In 
the Description de l Egypte (Paris, 1820, large fol.) is in- 
serted a plate of an Egyptian ram, remarkable for the 
enormous size of the tail, the weight of which exceeded 
forty-four pounds. See SHEEP. 


Runcarii, the name of an Antinomian sect of the 
Waldenses, which is mentioned by Reiner as agree- 
ing for the most part with the Paterins, but as holding 
that no part of the body below the waist can commit 
mortal sin, because such sin proceeds “ out of the heart.” 
They probably took their name from the town of Run- 
calia or Runkel. See Reiner, Contr. Waldens. in Bibl. 
Maz, Lugd. xxv, 266 sq. 


Runcina, in Roman mythology, was a goddess who 
presided over the reaping of grain. 


Rundell, WiLi1AM W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Norwich, Chenango Co., 
N. Y., and joined the Genesee Conference in 1818. He 
began his labors in Canada, where his name is still men- 
tioned with great respect. He travelled in the itinerant 
ranks for thirty years, and was superannuated twenty- 
seven. He was a member of the Northern New York 
Conference at the time of his death, which occurred in 
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Mexico, Oswego Co., N. Y., March 28, 1876. 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 65. 


Rundi, in Hindi mythology, was the daughter of 
prince Dritarashtra and Kanderi, and the form in which: 
the goddess Maritshi chose to appear among men. Her 
mother became famous as having won the love of Krish- 
na; but Rundi was not the daughter of that god, hav- 
ing been born before Vishnu was incarnated in that 
form, 

Rundle, Tuomas, LL.D., an English prelate, was. 
born in the parish of Milton Abbot, Devonshire, about 
1686. In 1702 he entered Exeter College, Oxford, and 
was introduced to Mr. Edward Talbot, son of Dr. Will- 
iam Talbot, bishop of Oxford — an event of great im- 
portance, as it secured to him the friendship and patron- 
age of the Talbot family. He was ordained by bishop 
Talbot in 1718, in 1720 was made archdeacon of Wilts, 
and in the same year was constituted treasurer of the 
church of Sarum. On Jan. 23, 1721, he was collated to 
the first stall in Durham Cathedral, but on Nov. 12 in 
the following year was removed to the twelfth preb- 
end. He had also the mastership of Sherburne Hos- 
pital (July 5, 1723), and became associate chaplain at 
the palace in Durham. He was consecrated bishop of 
Derry, in Ireland, February, 1734 (or 1735). and died at 
his palace in Dublin, April 14, 1743. Of his works we 
have nothing except four Sermons (1734-36), and The 
Letters of the Late Thomas Rundle to Mrs. Barba San- 
dys (Oxf. 1790, 2 vols. 12mo). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit.and Amer, Authors, 8. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 

Runner, a word that does not occur in the A. V., 
although “running” frequently does (usually as a ren- 
dering of Y“, ruts, rpéyw). The Old Test. furnishes 
many illustrations of speed of foot. See Footmen. We 
have a very curious specimen of the manners of the 
times, and a singular instance of Oriental or Jewish 
craft in Ahimaaz, who, it appears, was a professed run- 
ner—and a very swift. one, too—which one would hard- 
ly have expected in the son of the high-priest. It be- 
longs, however, to a simple state of society that bodily 
powers of any kind should be highly valued, and exer- 
cised by the possessor of them in the most natural way 
(comp. Homer’s favorite epithet of “ Achilles swift of 
foot”). Ahimaaz was probably naturally swift, and so. 
became famous for his running (2 Sam. xviii, 27). So- 
we are told of Asahel, Joab’s brother, that “he was as. 
light of foot as a wild roe” (ii, 18). And that quick run- 
ning was not deemed inconsistent with the utmost dig- 
nity and gravity of character appears from what we 
read of Elijah the Tishbite, that “he girded up his loins. 
and ran before Ahab [who was in his chariot | to the en- 
trance of Jezreel” (1 Kings xviii, 46). The kings of Is- 
rael had running footmen to precede them when they 
went in their chariots (2 Sam. xv, 1; 1 Kings i, 5), and 
their guards were called B°X", runners, It appears by 
2 Chron. xxx, 6, 10, that in Hezekiah’s reign there was. 
an establishment of running messengers, who were also 
called DX. The same name is given to the Persian 
posts in Esth. iii, 13, 15; viii, 14, though it appears 
from the latter passage that in the time of Xerxes the 
service was performed with mules and camels. The 
Greek name, borrowed from the Persian, was adyyapot. 


See Min- 





Ancient Racers. 


As regards Ahimaaz’s craftiness, we read that when Ab- 
salom was killed by Joab and his armor-bearers, Ahi- 
maaz was very urgent with Joab to be emploved as the 
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messenger to run and carry the tidings to David. 
Post. 

In the New Test. we have frequent reference to run- 
ning, in the allusions to the Grecian races (1 Cor. ix, 24; 
Heb. xii, 1; comp. Psa. xix, 5; Eccles, ix, 11). See 
GAME. 


See 


Rupert (or RUPRECHT, i.e. ROBERT), St., the apos- 
tle of Bavaria. The exact period in which this per- 
sonage lived is not known, and is the subject of contin- 
ued dispute, the limits being from about A.D. 580 to 
700 sq. The authorities are the Salzburg Chronicles 
from the 12th to the 14th century, on the one hand; 
and the Vita Primigenia, composed about 873 (see 
Kleinmayr, Nachr. vom Zustande d. Gegend u. Stadt 
Juvavia [Salzb, 1784, suppl. p. 7 sq. }), the so-called 
Congestum of bishop Arno of Salzburg, the Breves No- 
titiæ of the time of bishop Virgil (died 784), etc., on the 
other. The preponderance of opinion is towards the 
later date, according to which Rupert entered on his 
work of conversion in 696, after a beginning had already 
been made by other agents. Concerning his life, it is 
related that he sprang from the royal family of the 
Franks, became bishop of Worms, and was invited by 
duke Theodo to preach the cross in his Bavarian domin- 
ions. Having consented, he was received at Ratisbon 
with great solemnity, and baptized the duke, many no- 
bles, ané large numbers of the common people. He was 
also permitted to select a place for his settlement any- 
~ where in the country, and for this purpose traversed the 
. land, everywhere preaching the Gospel; and after a tem- 
porary experiment elsewhere, he finally chose the spot 
covered by the splendid ruins of a Roman city on the 
Juvavum (Salzach), and there built an episcopal resi- 
dence, church, and convents. This was the beginning 
of the town and diocese of Salzburg (about A.D. 700), 
which in the time of Arno, the tenth successor of Ru- 
pert, was raised into a metropolitan see. Rupert placed 
twelve pupils from Worms in the monastery, and as- 
signed the nunnery to the virgin Erindrud. After fur- 
ther tours for preaching, the founding of other churches, 
and the appointing of a successor, he returned to his 
proper see (propria sedes), and there died on Easter- 
Sunday. So the Vita Primigenia, though Arnold of 
Vochburg lets him die at Salzburg. See Rudhard, 
in the München. Gelehrte-Anzeiyen, 1837, Nos. 196- 
222; 1845, Nos. 80-83; Aelteste Gesch. Bayerns 
(Hamb. 1841); Rettberg, Kirch. Gesch. ii, 193 8q.; 
Kurtz, Handb. der allgem. Kirchengesch. II, i, 120 


3q. 


Rupert, abbot or Deutz (RuPERTUS TUITIENSIS), 
a contemporary of St. Bernard, and in his theological re- 
lation a mystic, was one of the most prolific among the 
exegetical writers of his time. Neither his country nor 
the exact time of his birth is known; but it is certain 
that he spent his early years in the Benedictine convent 
of St. Laurent at Liege in preparation for a monastic 
life. He was consecrated to the priesthood in 1101 or 
1102, and began his literary career somewhat later. 
The earliest work from his pen, if we disregard some 
Latin verses but little known, is entitled De Divinis 
Officiis, in which he endeavors to explain the entire 
symbolism of the public worship to the common un- 
derstanding. His first exegetical work was an abridg- 
ment of the Moralia in Jobum of Gregory the Great. 
These publications involved him in controversies, chief 
among which was that waged against the schools of 
William of Champeaux and Anselm of Laon. One of 
their adherents had advanced the idea in Rupert’s con- 
vent at Liege that God willed the evil and that Adam 
sinned in accordance with God's will. Rupert charac- 
terized the doctrine as impious, and advocated instead 
the Augustinian (infralapsarian) view that God sim- 
ply permits the evil. Being protected by his abbot 
Berengar, and after the death of that patron in 1113 
by Cuno, abbot of Siegburg, and later bishop of Ratis- 
bon, he resisted the virulent attacks of the body of 
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adherents belonging to those schools. He embodied 
his views in the treatise De Voluntate Dei, and when 
his opponents asserted that the idea of a permission of 
evil is destructive to the doctrine of God’s omnipotence, 
he added the book De Omnipotentia Det (about 1117), 
and followed up his effort by meeting William of 
Champeaux in a public disputation at Chalons, which 
ended by leaving each disputant contident of the success, 
of his cause, and exposed Rupert to the subsequent ma- 
licious attacks of William’s pupils while he lived. 

The energy of Rupert’s devotion to the Scriptures is 
apparent from the fact that it was in this period of ex- 
citing conflict that he issued the first of his independent 
exegetical works, a Tractatus in Evangelium Johanns 
(in 14 books). The exposition follows the text, giving 
the literal meaning, reconciling difficulties—which are 
regarded as only apparent—and frequently adding an 
allegorical interpretation. The authority of the fathers 
prevails everywhere, and all manner of dogmatical ques- 
tions are woven into the exposition. A second, the largest 
and most original of his exegetical works—the Commen- 
tarius de Operibus Sancte Trinitatis (in 42 books)—ap- 
peared in 1117, Its purpose was to explain the entire 
plan of salvation from the beginning to its consumma- 
tion. Its title is derived from the systematic plan by 
which the dispensation of each Person in the Trinity is 
distinguished. The work is dominated by the system- 
atizing tendency of Middle-Age theology, and as it 
lacks the advantage growing out of a knowledge of the 
original languages of Scriptures, is obliged to present 
the traditional results of earlier investigations; but it 
luxuriates in the use of the unregulated hermeneutics 
of the time and in the development of mystical and 
anagogical meanings from the Scriptures, and thereby 
illustrates the qualities which distinguish Rupert as a 
theologian, namely, the religious fervor and enthusiasm 
of the mystic. 

In 1119 Rupert returned to Cuno of Siegburg, and 
would seem to have formed an intimate relation with 
the archbishop Frederick of Cologne, to whom he dedi- 
cated a Commentary on the Apocalypse (in 12 books), 
which is peculiar as regarding the visions and state- 
ments of that book as relating to past experiences of the 
Church from the Creation to the times of the New Test., 
rather than as prophecies having reference to the fut- 
ure, ` His next work was a Commentary on the Song of 
Solomon (in 7 books), which expounds the book as be- 
ing a prophetical celebration of the incarnation of Christ, 
though the execution of the plan results instead in in- 
spired laudations of the Virgin Mother. The book is 
nevertheless a witness to show that the 12th century did 
not accept the dogma of the “immaculate conception.” 
A Commentary on the Twelve Minor Prophets followed— 
which was interrupted by the composition of a work en- 
titled De Victoria Verbi Det (in 13 books), showing 
how God executes his counsels, despite the opposition of 
Satan, by an examination of the Bible narratives, the 
mystical treatment being altogether ignored—but was 
eventually completed. 

In 1120 Rupert was chosen abbot of Deutz, and was 
compelled to lay aside his pen to arrange difficulties re- 
lating to the property of his convent and involving a 
number of actions at law (comp. Ruperti, De Incendio 
Tuitienst Liber Aureus, cap. viii, ix). He eventually 
placed the management of the secular business of the 
convent in the hands of a committee of monks, and re- 
served for himself the administration of discipline and 
the spiritual care of his subordinates, His Commen- 
tary on Matthew (in 13 books), allegorical through- 
out, appeared not earlier than 1126. A work enti- 
tled De Glorioso Rege David (in 15 books) appeared 
at about the same time. It is based on the books 
of Kings, and, like all of Rupert’s writings, refers ev- 
erything to Christ in some form of typical relation. 
He also gave attention to practical subjects, and wrote 
De Regula Sancti Benedicti (in 4 books), and an An- 
nulus (in 3 books), written in dialogue form and de- 
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signed to promote the conversion of the Jews by proving | seldom convened, and so for many generations they 


that the Messiah had appeared. This composition does 
not appear, however, in editions of Rupert’s works, and 
was not discovered until after 1669, by Gerberon, who 
included it in his edition of Anselm’s works. The book 
De Glorificatione Trinitatis et Processione Spiritus Sancti 
likewise aims to help the Jews to embrace Christianity. 
The Liber Aureus de Incendio Tuitiensi commemorates 
a fire which on the night of Sept. 1, 1128, destroyed the 
surroundings of Deutz, but left the convent and church 
unharmed. Two books De Meditatione Mortis give evi- 
dence that the author believed his end approaching; 
and with a Commentary on Ecclesiastes, in which he de- 
velops, more than in any other work, the literal sense 
alone, he brought his exegetical labors to a close. A 
few additional writings, lives of saints, ete., do not re- 
quire special mention. Rupert died peaceably in his 
abbey of Deutz, March 4, 1135. 

The earliest edition of Rupert’s works was issued un- 
der the direction of Cochleus at Cologne (1526-28; 
enlarged ed. ibid. 1577, 3 vols. fol.; again enlarged, 1602, 
2 vols.; once more enlarged, Mayence, 1631; the latter 
edition reprinted, but carelessly, Paris, 1638). Separate 
editions of particular works are numerous. ‘The latest 
complete edition is that of Venice (1751, 4 vols. fol.). 
See Gerberon, Apologia pro Ruperto Tuttiensi ( Par. 
1669); Mabillon, Annales Ordinis S. Benedicti, tom. v, 
vi pasim; Histoire Littéraire de la France (ibid. 1841), 
xi, 422-587. 

Ruperti, GEORG ALEXANDER, D.D., a Lutheran di- 
vine, was born at Bremervörde Dec. 19, 1758. Having 
been teacher for a number of years at Stade, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1814, general superintendent of the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden, and died March 14, 1889. He 
wrote, Symbolæ ad Interpretationem Sacri Codicis (Gott. 
1782) :—Theologumena (Hamb. 1824, 2 vols.) :— Theolo- 
gische Miscellen (ibid. 1816-19, 4 vols.) :—Des h. Abend- 
mahls ursprüngliche Feier (Hanover, 1821). See Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 181; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, 
i, 13, 16, 195, 454, 868; ii, 743. (B. P.) 

Rupite (or Rupitāni), a name given to the small 
Donatist congregation at Rome, from their being driven 
to shelter among the rocks for the purpose of celebrating 
their religious services. 

Rupstein, J. G. E. FRIEDRICH, a German doctor of 
theology and abbot of Loccum, was born Aug. 30, 1794, 
at Wunsdorf. From 1813 to 1816 he studied at Göttin- 
gen, in 1820 he was made chaplain of the Neustädter 
Church in Hanover, in 1822 he was appointed minister 
of the Schlosskirche, and in 1825 assessor of consistory. 
In 1830 he was made court preacher and member of 
consistory, in 1832 abbot of Loccum, and in 1866 first 
member of consistory, and died Oct. 7, 1876, in Hanover. 
He published, Auswahl von Predigten (Hanover, 1832, 2 
vols.) :— Dr. H. Ph. Sextro (ibid. 1839), a biography. 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. p. 1100; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol, Literatur, ii, 144, 743; Schneider, Theologisches 
Jahrbuch, 1878, p. 227. (B. P.) 

Rural Dean, a designation of a class of very an- 
cient officers of the Church, who, being parish priests, 
executed the bishop's processes, inspected the lives and 
manners of the clergy and people within their district, 
and reported the same to the bishop. In order that 
they might have knowledge of the state of their re- 
spective deaneries, they had power to convene rural 
chapters. Much of their authority at the present day 
rests on custom and precedent. Their duties and pow- 
ers vary in different dioceses. See DEAN. 

Rural Deanery, a certain number of parishes 
placed under the supervision of a rural dean. 

Ruridecanal Chapter, a chapter consisting of 
the parish priests of a rural deanery, assembled for con- 
sultation under the presidency of a rural dean. These 
chapters are of considerable antiquity, and were com- 
monly assembled in medieval times once a year, at or 
about Whitsuntide. After the Reformation they were 


have practically ceased to exist. Since the Catholic 
revival in 1830, they have been restored in England 
according to ancient precedent, and in the great ma- 
jority of English dioceses they are now in full work- 
ing order. English Roman Catholics have likewise 
restored this ancient machinery, and now have their 
own ruridecanal chapters in several Anglo- Roman 
dioceses. 


Rush is the rendering in the A. V. of two Heb. 
words, both of which are occasionally translated “ bul- 
rush” (q. v.). 

1. Agmén (TAIN; Sept. cpixoc, avIpak, pixpoc, ré- 
Aog; Vulg. circulus, fervens, refrenans) occurs in Job xl, 
26 (A. V. xli, 2), “Canst thou put agmén” (A. V. “ hook”) 
into the nose of the crocodile? again, in xl, 12 (A. V. xli, 
20), “ Out of his nostrils goeth smoke as out of a seeth- 
ing-pot or agmén” (A.V. “caldron”). In Isa. ix, 14, it 
is said Jehovah “ will cut off from Israel head and tail, 
branch and agmén” (A. V.“ rush”). ‘The agmén is men- 
tioned also as an Egyptian plant, in a sentence similar 
to the last, in Isa. xix, 15 (A. V. “ rush”); while from 
lviii, 5 (A. V. “bulrush”) we learn that the agmén had 
a pendulous panicle. The term is allied closely to the 
Heb. agam (BX), which, like the corresponding Arabic 
ajam, denotes a marshy pool or reed-bed (see Jer. li, 32, 
for this latter signification). Agam is also considered 
to be derived from the same root as N23, géme, the pa- 
pyrus (see No. 2 below). Some have even concluded 
that both names indicate the same thing, and have 
translated them by juncus, or rush. The expression 
“Canst thou put agmdn” into the crocodile’s nose? 
has been variously explained. The most probable in- 
terpretation is that which supposes allusion is made to 
the mode of passing a reed or a rush through the gills 
of fish in order to carry them home; but see the com- 
mentaries and notes of Rosenmiller, Schultens, Lee, 
Cary, Mason Good, etc. The agmoén of Job xli, 20 
seems to be derived from an Arabic root signifying to 
“be burning ;” hence the fervens of the Vulg. Rushes 
were used anciently for cords (xli, 2) and for other pur- 
poses; nevertheless, they are proverbially without value. 
Figuratively the term is used of the least important 
class of people (Isa. ix, 14; xix, 15; lviii, 5; Jer. li, 32). 

There is some doubt as to the specific identity of the 
agmon, some believing that the word denotes “a rush” 
as well as a “reed” (see Rosenmiiller [ Bibl. Bot. p. 184] 
and Winer [ Realwérterb. ii, 484]). Celsius (Hterob. i, 
465 sq.) has argued in favor of the Arundo phrag- 
mites (now Phragmites communis). That the agmôn 
denotes some specific plant is probable from the pas- 
sages where it occurs, as well as from the fact that 
kanéh (33) is the generic term for reeds in general. 
Lobo, in his Voyage d’A byssinie, says the Red Sea was 
seen to be literally red only in places where the gonemon 
was abundant. What this herb is does not elsewhere 
appear. Forskal applies the name of ghobetbe to a spe- 
cies of arundo, which he considered closely allied to 
A. phragmites. M. Bové, in his Voyage Botanique en 
Egypte, observed, especially on the borders of the Nile, 
quantities of Saccharum A:gyptiacum and of Arundo 
«Egyptiaca, which is, perhaps, only a variety of A. do- 
nax, the cultivated Spanish or Cyprus reed, or, as it is 
usually called in the south of Europe, Canna and Cana. 
In the neighborhood of Cairo he found Poa cynosurotdes 
(the kasha, or cusa, or sacred grass of the Hindfis), which, 
he says, serves “aux habitans pour faire des cordes, 
chauffer leurs fours, et cuire des briques et poteries. Le 
Saccharum cylindricum est employé aux mêmes usages.” 
The Egyptian species of arundo is probably the A. istiaca 
of Delile, which is closely allied to 4. phragmites, and its 
uses may be supposed to be very similar to those of the 
latter. This species is often raised to the rank of a ge- 
hus under the name of phragmites, so named from being 
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employed for making partitions, etc. It is about six 
feet high, with annual stems, and is abundant about the 
banks of pools and rivers and in marshes. The panicle 
of flowers is yery large, much subdivided, a little droop- 
ing and waving in the wind. The plant is used for 
thatching, making screens, garden fences, etc.; when 
split it is made into string, mats, and matches. It is 
the gemetnes Rohr of the Germans, and the Canna or 
‘Cana palustre of the Italians and Spaniards. Any of 
the species of reed here enumerated will suit the differ- 
ent passages in which the word agmén occurs; but sev- 
eral species of saccharum, growing to a great size in 
moist situations and reed-like in appearance, will also 
fulfil all the conditions required—as affording shelter for 
the behemoth or hippopotamus, being convertible into 
Topes, forming a contrast with their hollow stems to the 
solidity and strength of the branches of trees, and when 
‘dry easily set on fire; and when in flower their light 
and feathery inflorescence may be bent down by the 
‘lightest wind that blows. See REED. 

2. Géme (XA; Sept. mármepoç, BiBrvoc, Noc; 
Vulg. scirpeus, scirpus, papyrus, juncus) is found four 
times in the Bible. Moses was hidden in a vessel made 
-of the papyrus (Exod. ii, 3; A. V. “ bulrushes”). Transit 
boats were made out of the same material by the Ethi- 
‘opians (Isa. xviii, 2; A. V. “ bulrushes”). The gômè 
(A. V. “rush”) is mentioned together with kanéh, the 
usual generic term for “a reed,” in Isa. xxxv, 7, and in 
Job viii, 11, where it is asked, “Can the gômè (A. V. 
“rush”) grow without mire?” The name géme, accord- 
ing to Celsius (Hierob, ii, 138), is derived from X23, “ ab- 
sorbere, bibere, quia in aqua nascitur, et aquam semper 
imbibit” (comp. Lucan, Phars, iv, 136). Though other 
plants are adduced by translators and commentators as 
the géme of Scripture, yet it is evident that only the pa- 
pyrus can be meant, and that it is well suited to all the 
passages, Being in some respects so obvious, it could 
not escape the notice of all translators. Hence, in the 
Arabic version and in the Annals of Eutychius, the word 
burdi, the modern Arab name of the papyrus, is given 
as the synonym of gémé in Exod. ii,3. In Arabic au- 
thors on materia medica we find the papyrus mentioned 
under the three heads of Fufir, Burdi, and Chartas. 
Fafir is said to be the Egyptian name of a kind of burdi 
(bur-reed) of which paper (charta) is made; and of burdi, 
the word fafururs (evidently a corruption of papyrus) 
is given as the Greek synonym. See PAPER-REED. 

(1.) The os is now well known; it belongs to 
the tribe of sedges, or Cy- 
= peracee, andis not a rush 
* or bulrush, as in the A. V. 
` It may be seen growing to 
the height of six or eight 
feet, even in tubs in the 
hot - houses of England, 
and is described by the 
ancients as growing in 
the shallow parts of the 
Nile. The root is fleshy, 
thick, and spreading; the 
stems triangular, eight 
or ten feet in height, of 
which two or so are usu- 
ally under water, thick 
below, but tapering to- 
wards the apex, and des- 
titute of leaves. ‘The base 
leaves are broad, straight, 
and sword - shaped, but 
much shorter than the 
stem. This last is ter- 
minated by an involucel 
of about eight leaves, 
sword-shaped and acute, 
much shorter than the 
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they support. The secondary umbels are composed of 
only three or four short rays, with an involucel of three 
awl-shaped leaflets. The flowers are in a short spike at 
the extremity of each ray. Cassiodorus, as quoted by 
Carpenter, graphically described it as it appears on the 
banks of fhe Nile: “There rises to.the view this forest 
without branches, this thicket without leaves, this har- 
vest of the waters, this ornament of the marshes.” It 
is found in stagnant pools as well as in running streams, 
in which latter case, according to Bruce, one of its an- 
gles is always opposed to the current of the stream. 

The papyrus was well known to the ancients as a 
plant of the waters of Egypt: “Papyrum nascitur in 
palustribus gy pti, aut quiescentibus Nili aquis, ubi eva- 
gatæ stagnant” (Pliny, xiii, 11). Theophrastus, at a 
much earlier period, described it as growing not in the 
deep parts, but where the water was of the depth of two 
cubits or even less. It was found in almost every part 
of Egypt inundated by the Nile, in the Delta—especial- 
ly in the Sebennytic nome—and in the neighborhood of 
Memphis, ete. By some it was thought peculiar to 
Egypt; hence the Nile is called by Ovid “amnis papy- 
rifer.” So a modern author, Prosper Alpinus (De Plant. 
Egypti, c. 36): “Papyrus, quam berd Agyptii nominant, 
est planta fluminis Nili.” By others it was thought to 
be a native, also, of India, of the Euphrates near Baby- 
lon, of Syria, and of Sicily. The genus cyperus, indeed, 
to which it is usually referred, abounds in a great vari- 
ety of large aquatic species, which it is difficult for the 
generality of observers to distinguish from one another; 
but there is no reason why it should not grow in the 
waters of hot countries, as, for instance, near Babylon or 
in India. In fact, modern botanists having divided the 
genus cyperus into several genera, one of them is called 
papyrus and the original species P. Nilotica. Of this 
genus papyrus there are several species in the waters 
of India (Wight, Contributions to the Botany of India, 
& Cyperese,” p. 88). 

The papyrus reed is not now found in Egypt; it grows, 
however, in Syria. Dr. Hooker saw it on the banks of 
Lake Tiberias, a few miles north of the town. It ap- 
pears to have existed there from the earliest times. 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. iv, 8, § 4) says, “ The papyrus 
grows also in Syria around the lake in which the sweet- 
scented reed is found from which Antigonus used to 
make cordage for his ships.” This plant has been found 
also in a small stream two miles north of Jaffa. Dr. 
Hooker believes it is common in some parts of Syria. 
It does not occur anywhere else in Asia. It was seen 
by lady Callcott on the banks of the Anapus, near Syra- 
cuse, and Sir Joseph Banks possessed paper made of 
papyrus from the lake of Thrasymene (Script. Herb. 
p. 379). 

(2.) A brief description of the uses of this plant, as 
given in the works of the ancients, is thus summed up 
by Parkinson in his Herbal, p. 1207: “The plant, say 
the ancients, is sweete, and used by the Egyptians, be- 
fore that bread of corne was known unto them, for their 
food, and in their time was chawed and the sweetnesse 
sucked forth, the rest being spit out; the roote serveth 
them not only for fewell to burne, but to make many 
sorts of vessels to use, for it yielded much matter for the 
purpose. Papyrus ipse (say they), that is the stalke, 
is profitable to many uses, as to make ships, and of the 
barke to weave, and make sailes, mats, carpets, some 
kinds of garments, and ropes also.” 

a. The lower part of the papyrus reed was used as 
food by the ancient Egyptians; “those who wish to eat 
the byblus dressed in the most delicate way stew it in a 
hot pan and then eat it” (Herod. ii, 92; see also Theophr. 
Hist. Plant.iv,9). The statement of Theophrastus with 
regard to the sweetness and flavor of the sap has been 
confirmed by some writers. The chevalier Landolina 
made papyrus from the pith of the plant which, says 
Heeren (Histor. Res. A fric. Nat. ii, 350, note), “is rather 
clearer than the Egyptian;” but other writers say the 
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b. The construction of papyrus boats is mentioned by 
Theophrastus, So Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi, 24): “ Papyra- 
ceis navibus armamentisque Nili;” and again (vii, 56): 
* Naves primum repertas in Ægypto in Nilo ex papyro,” 
Plutarch, as quoted by Rosenmiiller, says, “Isis circum- 
navigated the marshes in a papyrus wherry for the pur- 
pose of collecting the pieces of Osiris’s body. From 
Heliodorus’s account it appears that the Ethiopians 
made use of similar boats, for he relates that the Ethi- 
opians passed in reed wherries over the Astaboras; and 
he adds that these reed wherries were swift-sailing, be- 
ing made of a light material, and not capable of carrying 
more than two or three men.” Bruce relates that a 
similar kind of boat was made in Abyssinia even in his 
time, having a keel of acacia wood, to which the papy- 
rus plants, first sewed together, are fastened, being gath- 
ered up before and behind, and the ends of the plants 
thus tied together. Representations of some Egyptian 
boats are given in Kitto’s Pictorial Bible (ii, 135), where 
the editor remarks that when a boat is described as be- 
ing of reeds or rushes or papyrus, as in Egypt, a cover- 
ing of skin or bitumen is to be understood. Ludolf (Hist. 
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“monoxylis lintribus ex ty pha precrassa confertis,” a kind 
of sailing, he says, which is attended with considerable 
danger to the navigators. Wilkinson (A nc. Ægypt. ii, 96, 
ed. 1854) says that the right of growing and selling the 
papyrus plants belonged to the government, who made 
a profit by its monopoly, and thinks other species of the 
Cyperacee must be understood as affording all the vari- 
ous articles—such as baskets, canoes, sails, sandals, etc., 
which have been said to have been made from the real 
papyrus. Considering that Egypt abounds in Cyperacee, 
many kinds of which might have served for forming 
canoes, etc., it is improbable that the papyrus alone 
should have been used for such a purpose; but that the 
true papyrus was used for boats there can be no doubt, 
if the testimony of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. iv, 8, 4), 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. xiii, 11), Plutarch, and other ancient 
writers is to be believed. 

c. From the soft cellular portion of the stem the an- 
cient material called papyrus was made. “ Papyri,” 
says Sir G. Wilkinson, “are of the most remote Phara- 
onic periods, The mode of making them was as fol- 
lows: the interior of the stalks of the plant, after the 
rind had been removed, was cut into thin slices in the 
direction of their length; and these being laid on a flat 
board in succession, similar slices were placed over them 
at right angles; and their surfaces being cemented to- 
gether by a sort of glue and subjected to a proper de- 
gree of pressure and well dried, the papyrus was com- 
pleted. The length of the slices depended, of course, 
on the breadth of the intended sheet, as that of the 
sheet on the number of slices placed in succession beside 
each other, so that though the breadth was limited, the 
papyrus might be extended to an indefinite length.” 

WRITING. 

Rush, Bensamin, M.D., LL.D.. a distinguished 
American physician, was born near Bristol, in the vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1745. At nine years of 
age he was placed under the tuition of Dr. Samuel Fin- 
ley, who was subsequently president of Princeton Col- 
lege. By him he was prepared for college, and entered 
the above-named institution under the presidency of 
Dr. Davies, and graduated in 1760. The following six 
years he devoted to the study of medicine under the 
preceptorship of Dr. John Rodman, of Philadelphia. To 
perfect himself in the science of medicine, he went to 
Europe, and attended medical lectures at the University 
of Edinburgh for two years, and afterwards spent some 
time in the London hospitals, In 1769 he returned to 
Philadelphia, with qualifications seldom surpassed, to 
enter upon the practice of his profession, and was not 
long in obtaining an extensive and lucrative practice. 
He was appointed professor of chemistry in the Univer- 
tity of Pennsylvania in 1789, and in 1791 professor of 
the theory and practice of medicine, and sub$equently 
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of the institutes of medicine and clinics, which he held 
during life. He was elected member of Congress in 1776, 
and signed the Declaration of Independence. He was 
appointed surgeon-general of the Middle Department of 
the army, and also physician-general. He resigned 
this post in 1778; and, after serving as delegate to the 
state convention which ratified the Constitution of the 
United States, he retired from political life and resumed 
the practice of his profession. His writings are mostly 
on medical subjects, and were published in five volumes. 
That on mental diseases, published in 1812, is especially 
valuable as to its bearing on medical jurisprudence. He 
was an enlightened and practical Christian, abounding 
in every good word and work. Dr. Rush died April 18, 
1813. He published numerous pamphlets on moral, 
scientific, and social topics, for which and other litera- 
ture, see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
s. v. (W. P.S.) 

Rushton. See RISHTON. 

Rusk, James, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in Ireland of Scottish parents, and 
emigrated to America when twenty-one. He was li- 
censed to exhort at Pleasantville, N. Y., became a teacher 
in Irving Institute at Tarrytown, and was by the Quar- 
terly Conference of that place licensed to preach. He 
was admitted on trial in the New York Conference in 
1851, and received a supernumerary relation at the Con- 
ference of 1857. He took up his residence at Cold Spring, 
where he died, April 4, 1859. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1859. 

Rusk, John Y., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Perry County, O., Jan. 10, 
1842. He was educated at the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, graduating June 28, 1866; was licensed to preach 
by the Uniontown Quarterly Conference, Sept.15; and 
was admitted on trial into the Ohio Annual Conference, 
Sept. 27. He was ordained deacon by bishop Morris in ` 
1868, and was appointed to New Holland, where he died, 
Sept. 25, 1869. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1869, p. 229. 

Rusling, Joseph, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born near Epworth, Lincolnshire, 
England, May 12,1788. He came to this country when 
about seven years of age, and settled in New Jersey. 
He joined the Church in 1808, commenced preaching in 
1812, and in 1814 was admitted on trial in the Philadel- 
phia Conference, of which he remained an active mem- 
ber until his death, July 6, 1839. Mr. Rusling estab- 
lished the first Methodist book-store in Philadelphia. 
He published a few Sermons, and Hymns for Sunday- 
schools. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 
551; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 

Rusling, Sedgwick, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born near Hackettstown, N. J., 
April 24, 1799. He became an exhorter in 1826, and 
was licensed to preach in November of that year. In 
1827 he was admitted on trial into the Philadelphia 
Conference. He labored actively until 1850, when he 
became supernumerary because of ill-health. In 1852 
he resumed regular work, but in 1855 became supernu- 
merary again, filling, however, a vacancy in Elizabeth 
City. He died in Lawrenceville, Tioga Co., Pa.. March 
7,1876. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 47. 

Rusor, in Roman mythology, was an appellative of 
Pluto, “the god to whom everything returns.” 

Russalki, in Slavonic mythology, were nymphs 
of supernatural beauty, who resided in brooks, rivers, 
and seas, They oftened bathed in some sparkling 
fountain, sported on the grass of some sunny mead- 
ow, swung to and fro on the waving trees, or combed 
their long green hair, and might then be overheard ; 
but woe to him who should so observe them, for 
they rarely gave their love to any favored swain, 
and he who had once seen them could afterwards 
discover no attractive features in a woman of earthly 
mould. 
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Russel, James, a distinguished minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Mecklenburg 
County, N. C., about 1786. He was admitted on trial 
in the South Carolina Conference in 1805, but located, 
on account of ill-health, in 1815, and died Jan. 16, 1825. 
Mr. Russel had great power in the pulpit. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 408. 

Russel, John, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
educated at the Charter House. and thence was elected 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, graduating in 1806. 
He was ordained in 1810, was head-master of the Char. 
ter House from 1811 to 1832, and canon of Canterbury 
in 1827. He became rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishops- 
gate, in 1832, and secretary of the Clergy Orphan Cor- 
poration in 1849. His death occurred in 1863. He 
published, Rudiments of Latin: — English Grammar 
(Lond. 1832, 18mo0), which has run through eleven edi- 
,tions:— The Spital Pulpit (1833, 4to):—Concto ad Cle- 
rum (1833) :—besides Sermons, etc. 

Russel, Michael, a Scottish prelate, was born at 
Edinburgh in 1781, and graduated from the University 
of Glasgow in 1806. He became minister at Alloa in 
1808, and of St. James’s Chapel, Leith, in 1809, in which 
charge he continued during life. He was made dean 
of Edinburgh in 1831, bishop of Glasgow and Galloway 
in 1837, and died in 1848. Russel wrote, View of Edu- 
cation in Scotland (1813, 8vo):— Connection of Sacred 
and Profane History, etc. (Lond. 3 vols, 8vo—vols. i and 
ii, 1827; vol. iii, 1837): — Discourses on the Millennium 
(1830, 12mo) :— History of the Church in Scotland (Lond. 
1834, 2 vols. sm. 8vo) :—besides several other histories. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Russell, Alexander, physician to the English 
factory at Aleppo, was born and educated at Edinburgh. 
After a residence of many years in the East, during 
which he made himself familiar with the Turkish lan- 
guage, and gained great celebrity by his practice, he 
returned to Europe, and published his Natural History 
of Aleppo, a valuable performance, which has been 
translated into various languages. In 1759 he was 
elected physician of St. Thomas’s Hospital, which posi- 
tion he retained until his death, in 1770. 


Russell, Moses, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Greene County, near Xenia, O., Feb. 29, 1812. He 
was early operated upon by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit; he felt his call to the ministry, and God opened 
up a way for him to follow the desire of his heart. In 
1833 he completed his preparatory studies, and in 1837 
graduated from Miami University. He pursued a part 
of his theological studies under the direction of the Rev. 
John S. Galloway, of Springfield, O., and finished the 
course at Hanover and Allegheny seminaries. In 1840 
he was licensed to preach, and in November of the same 
year was ordained and installed pastor of the Clifton 
Presbyterian Church, where he continued to labor until 
the day of his death, March 22, 1864. During this pas- 
torate of almost a quarter of a century the Church in- 
creased greatly in numbers and strength, and erected a 
large and commodious church edifice. Mr. Russell was 
an active, faithful minister of the Gospel. His preach- 
ing was doctrinal and practical. His sermons were rig- 
idly systematic, formed after a Scripture model. Dur- 
ing his life he preached over 3000 times, and has left 
over 1000 written sermons. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1865, p. 116. (J. L. S.) 
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ciety, and preached at Geneva, Tompkinsville, London, 
and Shell Creek, and at Nanapolia, near which place he 
died, April 16, 1867. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1868, p. 368. (J. L. S.) 


Russell, Robert Young, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Antrim County, Ireland, April 18, 1800. 
In 1801 his parents emigrated to the United States, and 
settled in York District, S. C. After acquiring a good 
English education, he commenced the study of the lan- 
guages under Dr. Samuel Wright, of Turkey Creek; 
subsequently taught school in order to obtain pecuni- 
ary means; and in 1820 entered Salem Academy, in 
Union District, and thence went to Yorkville, where he 
completed his academic course under the care of Rev. 
Robert M. Davis. During this period he had, from hon- 
est and earnest convictions of truth and duty, connected 
himself with the Independent Presbyterian Church; 
and in view of the apparent necessities of this Church, 
then in its infancy, he was induced to forego his cher- 
ished design of completing his studies, and in 1824 he 
commenced the study of divinity under Rev. R. M. Da- 
vis. He was licensed by Yorkville Presbytery of the 
Independent Presbyterian Church, Jan. 24, 1825, and 
ordained by the same presbytery, April 22, 1826. He 
removed to Mount Tabor, in Union District, where he 
taught school for a time, and where le organized a 
Church to which he preached for many vears. Thence 
he removed to the bounds of Bullock Creek Church, and 
became pastor of that Church in May, 1829, which re- 
lation continued for thirty-seven years. He died Nov. 
5, 1866. Mr. Russell was a man of untiring zeal and 
impressive power as a minister of the Gospel. He had 
the most remarkable success all through his ministry. 
For thirty years prior to the union of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church with the Presbyterian Church, 
he was the acknowledged and honored leader in that 
branch of the Church in which he had cast his lot. He 
loved this Church and her peculiar doctrines, and yet 
in every endeavor which was made to heal the breach 
he gave his hearty approval and earnest aid. See Wil- 
son, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1867, p.450. (J. L. S.) 


Russia, one of the largest empires of the world, 
containing in 1881 an area of 8,500,000 square miles, 
and a population of 103,716,232 souls, has under its rule 
about one sixth of the entire surface of the earth, and 
still continues to expand in Asia. It is in point of ter- 
ritory about equalled by the British empire, but is more 
than twice as large as any other country. Among the 
Christian nations it is the foremost standard-bearer of 
the interests of the Greek Church, being not only the 
only large state in which this Church prevails, but con- 
taining within its borders fully seventy-seven per cent. 
of the aggregate population connected with it. More 
than any Catholic or Protestant state, the government 
of Russia uses its political influence for advancing the 
power of its official Church at home as well as abroad; 
and has recently not only co-operated in the re-es- 
tablishment of a number of independent co-religious 
states in the Balkan peninsula, but*is rapidly plant- 

Ing the creed of the Greek Church among the sub- 
| jected tribes of Asia, and also, to some extent, in the 
adjacent countries. The Russian empire, by its vast 
‘conquests in Europe and Asia, embraces a variety of re- 
ligions, even the Mohammedan and heathen. The re- 
‘lation of the state to other forms of religion is deter- 


Russell, Robert D., a Presbyterian minister, was | mined by Article 40 et seq. of the first volume of the 


born in Guilford County, N. C., March 23, 1793. He 
was educated at the academy at Greensborough, and the 
University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill; studied 
divinity in the Union Theological Seminary at Prince 
Edward, Va., and was licensed by Orange Presbytery in 
1829. Fn 1832 he labored for Goshen and Olney church- 
es, in Lincoln County, N.C.; in 1834 in Tuscumbia and 
Russellvilie, Ala. ; and in 1837 he removed to Nanapolia, 
and was ordained in that year by the South Alabama 


Russian law, as follows: “The ruling faith in the Rus- 
sian empire is the Christian Orthodox Eastern Catholic 
declaration of belief. Religious liberty is not only as- 
sured to Christians of other denominations, but also to 
Jews, Mohammedans, and pagans, so that all people 
living in Russia may worship God according to the laws 
and faith of their ancestors.” This law, however, is in- 
terpreted in such a manner as to mean that religious 
liberty is assured only so long as a member of an unor- 


Presbytery. He was agent for the American Bible So- | thodox CRurch adheres to the faith in which he was 
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bom; but all unorthodox churches are forbidden to re- 
ceive as members proselytes from other churches. A 
severe penalty is imposed upon any one who leaves a 
Christian for a non-Christian religion. 

I. The Russiun Church.—\. Its Origin and Progress. 
—The Russian empire begins with the elevation in 862 
of the Norman Ruric to the throne. At that time, the 
territory inhabited by the Russians was without Chris- 
tian churches, A Russian tradition, according to which 
the apostle Andrew had planted the first cross at Kief, 
cannot be authenticated. Tertullian, Origen, and Chrys- 
ostom speak of the triumphs of Christianity among the 
Scythians and Sarmatians, and a doubtful inference has 
been drawn from their words that Christianity had also 
made converts among the Russians at this early period. 
If really any congregations were organized, they perish- 
ed during the migration of nations. It is reported that 
in the 9th century patriarch Ignatius of Constantinople 
sent again missionaries to the Russians, and patriarch 
Photius praised them for their enthusiastic desire for 
the Gospel—a praise which was not verified by subse- 
quent events. In 955, Olga, the widow of Igor (912- 
915) and regent of Russia during the minority of her 
son Svatoslav, procured baptism for herself in Constan- 
tinople from the patriarch Theophylact, and had her 
name changed to Helena; but even to the close of her 
life she could enjoy the services of a Christian priest 
only in secret. Her pious desire to see her son con- 
verted was not fulfilled; but her grandson Vladimir I 
(980-1014), called Isapostolos (apostle-like), not only 
embraced Christianity himself (988), but at once de- 
cided the triumph of Christianity in the empire. After 
investigating the conflicting claims of Mohammedan- 
ism, Judaism, and Christianity, as represented by mis- 
sionaries of these various creeds, he was won over by 
the enthusiastic accounts which his ambassadors to 
Constantinople made of the splendor of the Eastern 
service in the Church of Sophia. The people cried 
when the images of Peroun and other gods were cast 
into the Dnieper, but without active resistance yielded 
to the demand of Vladimir that the people be bap- 
tized. His son Yaroslav (1019-54) nearly completed the 
conversion of the Russians who remained in close con- 
nection with the see of Constantinople. A metropolitan 
see was established at Kief, which was called a second 
Constantinople. The fifth metropolitan, Hilarion (1051- 
12), was elected by order of grand-duke Yaroslav at 
the Council of Kief without the co-operation of the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. A cave-convent (Peczera) 
at Kief became in the 11th century a famous seminary 
of the Russian clergy and a flourishing seat of Russian 
literature. Here the monk Nestor (1056-1111) wrote 
his Annals, the chief source of information for the 
earliest histury of the Russian Church. The rapid 
growth of the Church, and the great practical strengt 
which it displayed so soon after its establishment, nat- 
urally attract the attention of the Church historians, 
who attribute it chiefly to the fact that the Church, at 
its foundation, found the translation of the Bible by 
Cyril and Methodius into the national Slavonic language 
ready for use. The practical strength displayed by the 
Russian Church at so early a period is the more surpris- 
ing, as Russia alone among the European nations (un- 
less Spain and Hungary be counted exceptions ) was 
Christianized without the agency of missionaries, and 
chietly by the direct example, influence, or command 
of its prince. The Russian Church has dignified its 
founder, prince Vladimir, with the name of saint, and 
the same honor has been conferred upon another prince 
of the 13th century, Alexander Nevski, so called from a 
victory on the banks of the Neva, in which he repulsed 
the Swedes. Besides these two saints, two other princes 
are held in bigh veneration-—the one, Yaroslav (1017), 
for introducing the Byzantine canon law and the first 
beginnings of Christian education; the other, Vladimir 
G, surnamed Monomachos, for being a model of a just 
and religious ruler. Ivan I transferred (1325) his resi- 
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dence, and with it the primacy of the Russian Church, 
from Kief to Moscow. Gradually the metropolitans of 
the Russian Church became independent of Constanti- 
nople. In the middle of the 17th century, Jonah was 
appointed by the grand-prince metropolitan of Moscow, 
and recognised by a synod of all the Russian bishops 
held at Moscow as metropolitan of Russia. He was the 
first in whose appointment “the great Church” had no 
direct share. The metropolitan of Moscow remained, 
however, in close and friendly relations with the pa- 
triarchs of the Byzantine empire, and conjointly with 
them the metropolitan Isidor attended the Union Coun- 
cil of Florence. The fall of Constantinople in 1453 
smoothed the way for an entire independence of the 
Russian Church, which, however, was not fully estab- 
lished until 1587. In that year, the patriarch Jeremiah 
of Constantinople, while visiting Russia to obtain sup- 
port, consented to turn the metropolitan of Moscow into 
a patriarch in the person of Job, the patriarchate of 
Russia thus taking, in the opinion of the Eastern bish- 
ops, the place of the schismatic patriarch of Rome. It 
was further arranged that the Church of Russia be gov- 
erned by four metropolitans, six archbishops, and ight 
bishops. Soon after, the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem, sixty-five metropolitans and eleven arch- 
bishops of the Byzantine Church, declared their con- 
currence in the independent organization of the Russian 
Church. The Muscovite patriarchs continued, how- 
ever, to apply to Constantinople for confirmation until 
1657. Soon after, in 1660, the Russian ambassador re- 
ceived from patriarch Dionysius II of Constantinople 
and the other Greek patriarchs the documentary dec- 
laration that the Russian patriarch might in future be 
elected by his own clergy without needing a confirma- 
tion by the Greek patriarchs. The Roman popes of the 
16th century, especially Leo X, Clement VII, and Greg- 
ory XIII, made renewed efforts for gaining over the 
Russian Church to a union with Rome. When Ivan 
Vasilivitch (1533-84) had been defeated by the Poles, 
he intimated a readiness (1581) to unite with the 
Roman Catholic Church as long as he needed the 
help of the emperor and the mediation of the pope. 
Gregory XIII sent the Jesuit Possevino to the grand- 
prince, who held a religious disputation with the Rus- 
sians, in which the grand-prince himself took part. 
Possevino was, in the end, unsuccessful in Russia; but 
in those Russian provinces which fell with Lithuania 
into the hands of the Poles, his efforts had the desired 
effect. The metropolitan Rahoza of Kief, keenly of- 
fended by the patriarchs Jeremiah and Job, convoked 
the bishops of his metropolitan district to a synod held 
at Brzesc (1593), where the union with Rome was ef- 
fected in conformity with the agreement which had 
been formed in Florence, with a great respect at first 
for old ancestral usages. Clement VIII announced the 
union to the Catholic world in his bull Magnus Domi- 
nus ac laudabilis, and confirmed the metropolitan in 
the possession of his traditional rights of jurisdiction 
(1596), including the right of confirming the bishops of 
his metropolitan diocese; only the metropolitan him- 
self was to apply to the papal nuncio in Poland for 
confirmation. For that part of the Russian Church 
which refused to enter into the union with Rome, Peter 
Mogila was in 1633 elected orthodox metropolitan of 
Kief, with the approbation of king Vladoslav IV. Asa 
bar against the further advance of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant views, Mogila composed (1642) a catechism, 
which was confirmed by all the patriarchs as an official 
confession of the orthodox Eastern Church, 

Important innovations in the liturgy of the Russian 
Church were made by patriarch Nikon, who has been 
called by a modern Church historian (Stanley, History 
of the Eastern Church) “the greatest character in the 
annals of the Russian hierarchy,” “a Russian Chrysos- 
tom,” and also “in coarse and homely proportions a 
Russian Luther and a Russian Wolsey.” The most im- 
portant among the changes introduced by him was the 
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revival of preaching, entirely without an example in 
the other Eastern churches at that time. Among the 
innovations which he made in the Russian ritual, in or- 
der to make it more conform to that of Constantinople, 
were benedictions with three fingers instead of two, a 
white altar-cloth instead of an embroidered one, the 
kissing of pictures to take place only twice a vear, a 
change in the way of signing the cross, and in the in- 
flections in pronouncing the Creed. Many regarded 
these changes as an apostasy from orthodoxy, and re- 
fused to adopt them, but at that time their protests were 
pat down with an iron hand. The man whose energy 
introduced a new period in Church history was finally 
himself deposed from his office. His severity had ex- 
asperated the clergy, his insolence had enraged the no- 
bles. In 1667 a council of the Eastern patriarchs, con- 
vened at Moscow, and presided over by the czar, for- 
mally deprived him of his office. 

A still greater change was introduced into the Rus- 
sian Church by Peter the Great. The aim of his life 
was to civilize the Russian empire and to raise it to a 
level with the remainder of Europe. While travelling in 
Europe, he studied the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
systems of belief. He heard the doctrines and studied 
the religious belief of all the countries which he passed, 
but he concluded to remain a prince of the Orthodox 
faith. He believed, however, he would be guilty of in- 
gratitude to the Most High if, “after having reformed 
by his gracious assistance the civil and military order, 
he were to neglect the spiritual,” and “if the Impartial 
Judge should require of him an account of the vast 
trust which had been reposed in him, he should not be 
able to give an account.” Among the practical reforms 
which he introduced were the increase of schools, re- 
strictions on the growth of monasteries, and regulations 
respecting the monastic property. But by far the most 
radical change was the abolition of the patriarchate 
and the substitution for it of a permanent synod, con- 
sisting of prelates presided over by the emperor or his 
secretary. After the death of the eleventh patriarch, 
Hadrian (1702), whose retrograde policy had greatly 
exasperated him, Peter allowed his see to remain va- 
cant, and transferred the administration of the patriar- 
chate to the metropolitan of. Riazan, who as exarch had 
not the full authority of the patriarch, and was not al- 
lowed to exercise all his functions. This semblance of 
a patriarchal government lasted for twenty years, and 
during this time various changes were gradually car- 
ried through. Taxes were levied on the possessions of 
cloisters and bishops, the titles and dignities of several 
episcopal sees which were offensive to the czar were 
abolished, and the episcopal jurisdiction, which in former 
times had been wholly unhindered, was now in many 
respects restricted. A number of reformatory regula- 
lions were issued for the government of the religious 
orders. For the reform of the secular clergy Peter 
wrote with his own hand twenty-six articles of Spirit- 
ual Regulations, and for the use of the bishops he issued 
a pastoral instruction. After having accustomed in this 
way the clergy and the people to an absolute submission 
to his all-powerful authority, Peter declared in an as- 
sembly of bishops, held in 1720 at Moscow, that a pa- 
triarch was neither necessary for the government of the 
Church nor useful for the State, and that he was deter- 
mined to introduce another form of Church government 
which would be intermediate between the government 
by one person (the patriarch) and a general council, 
since both forms of Church government were subject in 
Russia to great inconveniences and difficulties on ac- 
count of the vast extent of the empire. When some of 
the bishops objected that the patriarchate of Kief and 
of all Russia had been erected with the consent of the 
Oriental patriarchs, Peter exclaimed, “I am your patri- 
arch!” then, throwing down his hunting-knife on the 
table, “There is your patriarch!” The plan of Peter 
was vigorously supported by Theophanes, archbishop 
of Pskov, and Demetrius of Rostoff, adopted by the 
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episcopal synod, and sanctioned by the whole body of 
Eastern patriarchs, In the next year (1721), the Holy 
Governing Synod of Russia was instituted, and solemn- 
ly opened by an address of its vice-president, archbish- 
op Theophanes. Even those who blame Peter for sub- 
jecting a Church formerly enjoying the fullest amount 
of self-government to the rule of the State readily ad- 
mit that its first members were the best men of the 
Russian Church, and generally esteemed on account of 
their character and ability. While the abolition of the 
patriarchate and the establishment of the Holy Synod 
fixed the position of the Russian Church among the large 
national divisions of Christianity, other measures led to 
the separation from it of a large number of ultra-conserv- 
atives, who could not bear the idea of seeing the small- 
est change in the holy faith of their forefathers. Peter 
resolutely continued the work of patriarch Nikon, and 
as the latter had introduced many innovations from 
Constantinople, Peter introduced new customs from the 
West. Thus, on the opening of the 18th century the 
emperor decreed that henceforth the year should no 
longer begin on the Ist of September and be dated from 
the creation of the world, but that the Christian æra 
should be adopted and the new year begin on the 1st 
of January. Still more irritating for the uncompromis- 
ing opponents of ecclesiastical reforms was Peter’s en- 
deavor to assimilate his countrymen to the West by for- 
bidding the use of the beard. The Eastern Church had 
shown a strong attachment to the beard. Michael Cæ- 
rularius had laid it down in the 11th century as one of 
the primary differences between the Greek and the 
Latin Church, and “to shave the beard had been pro- 
nounced by the Council of Moscow in the 17th century 
as a sin which even the blood of the martyrs could not 
expiate.” So determined was the opposition which was 
made to this innovation that even Peter, with all his 
energy, quailed before it. The nobles and the gentry, 
after a vain struggle, had to give way and be shaved; 
but the clergy were too strong for the czar, and the 
magnificent beards which the Russian priests are known 
to wear to the present day are the expressive proof of 
the ecclesiastical victory they gained in this particular 
over the reforming czar. The implacable enemies to 
the reforms of Nikon and Peter sullenly withdrew from 
the communion of the Established Church, and under 
the name “ Raskolniks” (Separatists), or, as they call 
themselves, “Starovertzi” (Old Believers), have contin- 
ued separate ecclesiastical organizations to the present 
day. 

The reigns of most of the successors of Peter during 
the 18th century have left no marked influence upon the 
progress of the Russian Church. None of them contin- 
ued the work of political reform with such energy as 
Catharine II. She was a friend of Voltaire, but did not 
eem it expedient to open to the deistic tendencies of 
Western Europe a road to the National Church of her 
dominions. During her reign, Ambrose, the learned 
archbishop of Moscow, came to a violent death (1771) 
by the populace of that city because he had ordered the 
removal of a miraculous picture to which the people 
flocked in immense numbers at a time of frightful pes- 
tilence. See AMBROSE. “I send you the incident,” 
wrote the empress Catharine in one of her letters to 
Voltaire, “that you may record it among your instances 
of the effects of fanaticism.” One of his successors to 
the see of Moscow, Plato, has attained outside of Russia 
a greater celebrity than any other Russian bishop. He 
was the favorite both of the civilized Catharine IF and 
for a time of her savage son, Paul, and in the last years 
of his life was the trusted comforter of Alexander I in 
the terrible year of the French invasion. Alexander 1 
made nobie efforts to raise the educational standard of 
the Russian people, and thus contributed much to the 
improvement of the National Church. Schools were 
established on all the lands belonging to the crown, im- 
provements made in the theological seminaries, and the 
respect of the people for the priestly character strengths 
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ened by exempting the priests from the knout. Fora 
time, Alexauder showed himself very favorable to the 
principles of evangelical Protestantism; and when the 
British and Foreign Bible Society was formed in Lon- 
don, Alexander requested the society to establish a 
branch in St. Petersburg. In the labors of the Rus- 
sian Bible Society he took a warm interest. At his 
request, the Holy Synod prepared a translation of the 
New Test. into Russian, and into almost all the other 
languages spoken in the Russian empire. The em- 
peror’s inclination towards Biblical theology and ex- 
perimental religion was greatly strengthened by the in- 
fluence which in 1814 the pious and enthusiastic baroness 
von Krüdener gained over him; but in the latter years 
of his life the emperor vielded to the growing ecclesi- 
astical opposition to the Bible Society, and it was final- 
ly abolished under Nicholas I in 1826. In the same year, 
Philaret, formerly bishop of Reval and archbishop of 
Iver, was appointed archbishop of Moscow. He has 
been called the most gifted and influential archbishop 
of Russia since Nikon. He revived in the Church the 
spirit of austere asceticism, inflamed the religious en- 
thusiasm of the people in the wars against the Moham- 
medan Turks and the Catholic Poles, vigorously aided 
the emperor in preparing the abolition of Russian serf- 
dom, and made valuable contributions to the theological 
literature of the Russian Church. During the reign of 
Alexander I, the Russian Church began to make earnest 
efforts for the conversion of the Mohammedan and pagan 
subjects of the vast. empire, and inducements were held 
out to those who might become converts to Christiani- 
ty. The missionary zeal thus awakened was greatly 
strengthened dpring the reign of Nicholas I (1825-55), 
when schemes were formed and extensively supported 
for the consolidation of all the tribes of the vast empire 
into one language and one religion. The Armenian 
Church, which, in consequence of the conquest of a 
part of the Persian territory by Russia, saw the seat 
of its ecclesiastical head, the catholicos of Etchmiadzin, 
placed under Russian rule, showed itself disinclined to 
being incorporated with the Russian Church; but the 
United Greeks of the formerly Polish provinces, who 
during Polish rule had been induced to recognise the 
supremacy of the pope, yielded to the influences brought 
to bear upon them by the Russian government. These 
exertions were begun as soon as Catharine II had ac- 
quired the possession of the Polish provinces, and it has 
been calculated that during the reign of this empress 
about seven millions of United Greeks joined the Rus- 
sian Church. Little was done for this purpose during 
the reigns of Paul and Alexander I, but Nicholas I re- 
sumed these efforts with extraordinary vigor; and in 
1839 the bishops and clergy of the United Greek Church 
of Lithuania and White Russia were induced at the Syn- 
od of Polotsk to declare in favor ofa union with the Rus- 
sian Church. Only one United Greek diocese—Chelm, 
in Poland—remained in communion with Rome until 
about 1877, when the majority of its priests and people 
were reported to have likewise been received into the 
Russian Church. See RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
The missions among the pagan tribes of the empire 
made considerable progress, and especially Innocent, 
archbishop of Kamtchatka, became a much-praised ex- 
ample of the revived missionary spirit in the Russian 
empire, traversing to and fro the long chain of pagan 
islands between North-eastern Asia and North-western 
America. The reign of Alexander II (since 1855) has 
been prolific of important reforms in the civil adminis- 
tration of the empire. Some of them, as the total abo- 
lition of serfdom, and the organization of a system of 
public schools, have had a considerable and favorable 
reaction upon the progress of the national Church. The 
efforts for Russifying the polyglot and polyreligious 
tribes of the empire in one tongue and one creed gained 
in vigor and extent. The great Eastern war of 1877 
was proclaimed by the Russian bishops as a holy re- 
ligious war for the overthrow of the Mohammedan 
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power over the Orthodox Eastern churches in the 
Turkish empire, and made the Russian Church appear 
to a greater extent than ever before as the standard- 
bearer of all the interests of the Oriental Eastern 
Church. The increasing missionary zeal of the Church 
overstepped the boundaries of the empire and founded 
missions in China and Japan which were prosperous 
beyond expectation. In many large cities of Western 
Europe and of the United States, Russian priests were 
appointed by the Russian government to gather not 
only the Orthodox Russians, but all persons belonging 
to the Eastern Oriental Church, into permanent con- 
gregations, and in 1879 even a bishop, with his resi- 
dence in San Francisco, was appointed to exercise the 
episcopal superintendence over the congregations on 
the Pacific coast of North America. A strong desire 
for establishing friendly intercourse and relations with 
other churches of episcopal constitution made itself felt 
among many of the most educated and zealous priests 
and laymen of the Church, and “societies for religious 
enlightenment” were formed at St. Petersburg and in 
other cities which proclaimed the promotion of this in- 
tercourse as one of their chief objects. The grand-duke 
Constantine. brother of Alexander II, is an enthusiastic 
patron of this movement and the president of the St. 
Petersburg society. 

2. Doctrinal Basis of the Russian Church. —Although 
the connection between the Russian Church and the 
other sections of the Orthodox Eastern Church has for 
some time been severed, they have remained in entire 
union with regard to their common doctrine. Some 
(Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, i, 70) regard as “ the 
most hopeful feature of the Russian Church the com- 
paratively free circulation of the Scriptures, which are 
more highly esteemed and more widely read there than 
in other parts of the Eastern Church.” Hepworth Dix- 
on (Free Russia, p. 290) says that the Russians, next to 
the Scotch and the New-Englanders, are the greatest 
Bible-readers, but it must be remarked that not more 
than one out of ten Russians can read at all. Dr. Pink- 
erton, an English Independent, who for many years 
resided and travelled in Russia as agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, takes, in his work on Russia 
(London, 1833), a hopeful view of the future of the Rus- 
sian Church, “for the Church that permits every one 
of its members to read the Scriptures in a language 
which he understands, and acknowledges this Word as 
the highest tribunal in matters of faith on earth, is pos- 
sessed of the best reformer of all superstition.” It is 
also noteworthy that the treatise on The Duty of Par- 
ish Priests, which was composed by arehbishop Konin- 
sky of Mohilev, aided by bishop Sopkofsky of Smolensk 
(St. Petersburg, 1776), and on the contents of which all 
candidates for holy orders in the Russian seminaries 
are examined, approaches more nearly the Protestant 
principle of the supremacy of the Bible in matters of 
Christian faith and Christian life than any deliverance 
of the Eastern Church. Thus it says, “ All the articles 
of the faith are contained in the Word of God; that is, 
in the books of the Old and the New Testament. The 
Word of God is the source, foundation, and perfect rule, 
both of our faith and of the good works of the law. 
The writings of the holy fathers are of great use, but 
neither the writings of the holy fathers nor the tradi- 
tions of the Church are to be confounded or equalled 
with the Word of God and his commandments” (see 
Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, i, 73). 

Notwithstanding this respect of the Russian Church 
for the supreme authority of the Scriptures, it has nev- 
er been prevailed upon to hold ecclesiastical commun- 
ion with any other than the several branches of the 
Orthodox Eastern (commonly called Greek) Church, 
An interesting attempt to establish intercommunion 
and co-operation between the Russian Church and some 
Anglican bishops was made from 1717 to 1723 by two 
High-Church English bishops, called Nonjurors (for 
refusing to renounce their oath of allegiance to James 
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II), in connection with two Scottish bishops. They 
wrote to this end, in October, 1717, to Peter the Great 
and the Eastern patriarchs. The patriarchs, in 1723, 
sent their ultimatum, requiring as a term of commun- 
ion absolute submission of the British to all the dog- 
mas of the Greek Church. The “Most Holy Govern- 
ing Synod” of St. Petersburg was more polite, and in 
transmitting the ultimatum of the Eastern patriarchs 
proposed, in the name of the czar, “to the most rever- 
end the bishops of the remnant of the Catholic Church 
in Great Britain, our brethren most beloved in the Lord, 
that they should send two delegates to Russia to hold 
a friendly conference, in the name and spirit of Christ, 
with two members to be chosen by the Russians, that 
it may be more easily ascertained what may be yielded 
or given up by one or the other; what, on the other 
hand, may or ought for conscience’ sake to be absolute- 
ly denied.” The conference, however, was never held, 
for the death of Peter the Great put an end to the ne- 
gotiations. 

A more serious attempt to effect intercommunion be- 
tween the Anglican and Russo-Greek churches was be- 
gun in 1862, with the authority of the Convocation of 
Canterbury and the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States. In the 
session of the latter held in New York in 1862, a joint 
committee was appointed “to consider the expediency of 
opening communication with the Russo-Greek Church, 
to collect authentic information upon the subject, and 
to report to the next general convention.” Soon after- 
wards (July 1, 1863) the Convocation of Canterbury ap- 
pointed a similar committee looking to “such eccle- 
siastical intercommunion with the Orthodox East as 
should enable the laity and clergy of either Church to 
join in the sacraments and offices of the other without 
forfeiting the communion of their own Church.” The 
Episcopal Church in Scotland likewise fell in with the 
movement. These committees corresponded with each 
other, and reported from time to time to their author- 
ities. Two Eastern Church associations were formed, 
one in England and one in America, for the publication 
of interesting information on the doctrines and worship 
of the Russo-Greek Church. Visits were made to Rus- 
sia, fraternal letters and courtesies were exchanged, and 
informal conferences between Anglican and Russian 
dignitaries were held in London, St. Petersburg, and 
Moscow. The Russians, however, as well as the other 
branches of the Orthodox Eastern (Greek) Church, did 
not show the least disposition towards making any 
concession. A number of Russian divines took an ac- 
tive part in the Old Catholic reunion conferences at 
Bonn in 1874 and 1875; but although the Anglican and 
Old Catholic theologians here surrendered to the Ori- 
entals as a peace -offering the filioque of the Western 
Creed, the Orientals made no concession on their part. 

3. Ecclesiastical Polity.—In regard to Church consti- 
tution, the organization of the Holy Governing Synod 
has established a considerable difference between the 
Russian Church, on the one hand, and all the other sec- 
tions of the Orthodox Eastern Church, on the other. 

(1.) The Holy Synod.—The members of the synod are 
partly priests, partly laymen. All of them are appoint- 
ed by the czar, who has also the right to dismiss them 
whenever he pleases. They meet at St. Petersburg in a 
special part of the large building which has been erect- 
ed for the high imperial boards. At first the synod 
had twelve clerical members, one president, two vice- 
presidents, four councillors, and four assessors. The 
twelfth member was destined for the synodal office at 
Moscow. Three of the twelve clerical members had to 
be bishops, the others were to belong to different de- 
grees of the hierarchy. It was, however, forbidden to 
appoint an archimandrite or protopresbyter from any 
diocese the bishop of which was a member of the syn- 
od, as it was feared that the former might be influenced 
by their bishop. According to the pleasure of the czar, 
the number of the clerical members was, however, some- 
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times larger, sometimes smaller than twelve. No epis- 
copal see except that of Grusia (Tiflis) confers ex ofi- 
cio upon its occupant the right of membership in the 
Holy Synod, but the metropolitans of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Kief invariably belong to it. Some of 
the members are obliged to reside at St. Petersburg, 
others are absent members who are invited only when 
matters of prime importance require the presence of all 
the members. The synod is always presided over by 
the oldest metropolitan. The most prominent among 
the lay members is the procurator-general of the synod. 
He represents the czar, makes the necessary prepara- 
tions, has the right of veto, and carries out the meas- 
ures that have been adopted. Every member of the 
synod, before taking his seat, must bind himself by a 
solemn oath to discharge faithfully the duties of his 
office, to be loyal to the czar and his successor, and to 
recognise the czar as the highest judge in the synod. 
The salaries of the members of the synod were at first 
paid from the property of the former patriarchate, 
which after its abolition was called synodal property. 
At present they receive a very moderate fixed addition 
to the salaries which they derive from their regular ec- 
clesiastical office (as archbishops, bishops, or priests), 
The synod is subject to the emperor, and receives his 
orders ; on the other hand, all prelates and clergymen 
are subject to the synod. Among the chief duties of 
the synod are to preserve purity of doctrine, to regulate 
divine service, and to act as the highest court of ap- 
peal in all Church matters. The Synod has to pre- 
vent the spreading of heresies, to examine and censure 
theological books; it is entitled to prescribe ceremonies, 
and to see to it that they are observed. It has to su- 
perintend all churches and convents, to present to the 
czar suitable candidates for the vacant positions of 
archimandrites and prelates, and to examine the candi- 
dates for episcopal sees, It may transfer bishops to 
other sees, remove them, or send them to a convent. 
It acts as a court of appeal from the decisions of the 
bishops, and receives the complaints of any clergyman 
against his superiors, It has the right in doubtful cases 
to give instruction to the prelates; but it can make new 
laws only with the consent of the czar. It can grant 
dispensation from ecclesiastical laws, as from the rigid 
observation of the fasts, All trials which were for- 
merly brought before the court of the patriarch belong 
now to the jurisdiction of the synod; among them are 
trials for heresy (against the Raskoluiks ), blasphe- 
my, astrology; for doubtful, unlawful, and forced mar- 
riages; for adultery, divorce. Fornication and abduc- 
tion are tried before secular courts, In affairs which 
are partly of an ecclesiastical and partly of a secular 
character, the synod acts conjointly with the senate, to 
which it is, in general, co-ordinate. The administra- 
tive functions of the synod are divided into two sec- 
tions, the Economical Department (or College of Econ- 
omy) and the comptroller’s office. All affairs which 
involve an outlay of money—as the erection of churches, 
schools, convents, payments, supports of clergymen, and 
so forth—are first submitted to the Economical Depart- 
ment. The Department of Comptrol has to examine 
whether the moneys assigned have been properly used, 
and to examine the accounts, Since 1809 all sums 
realized by the sale of consecrated candles and other 
objects which the faithful purchase from the Church, 
as well as the proceeds of the voluntary offerings of 
the people, have to be sent by the bishops to the synod, 
which distributes them among the eparchies according 
to their several wants. The treasury of the synod, 
which receives all these moneys, stands under the spe- 
cial control of the two youngest members of the synod, 
and of a civil officer appointed by the chief procurator. 

In 1839 the commission of ecclesiastical schools, which 
had been established in 1808, was dissolved by the czar, 
and the Holy Synod was charged with the direction of 
these schools, 

Subordinate to the Holy Synod are—1, the synodal 
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office of Moscow, which is presided over by the met- 
ropolitan of the city, who is assisted by a vicar-general, 
one archimandrite, and one protopresbyter; 2, the syn- 
odal office of Grusia, in which the metropolitan of Tiflis 
and Grusia presides, being assisted by two archiman- 
drites and one protopresbyter; 3, the college of the for- 
mer Greek United Church in White Russia and Lithu- 
ania, presided over by the archbishop of Lithuania, who 
is assisted by three members of the secular clergy. The 
synod has two printing - offices, in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, in which all rescripts of the czar and the synod 
referring to ecclesiastical affairs, all books used at divine 
service, and, in general, all books, registers, circulars, 
prayers, pictures, etc., intended fur Church use are print- 
ed. The synod sends the printed matter to the bishop, 
who distributes it among the clergy. Every parish 
priest has to render at the end of the year an account 
to the bishops of all articles sold, and to remit to him 
the proceeds. The bishop sends an account of all ar- 
ticles sold within the diocese and remits the amount. 
The synod has annually from these sales a considerable 
surplus, which is used for supplying poor eparchies and 
parishes gratuitously with the books and other objects 
needed at divine service. Books on theological sub- 
jects are not only printed in the offices of the synod, 
but their contents must be expressly approved by it. 
For this purpose the Holy Synod is assisted by three 
committees of censorship, which have their seats at St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Kief. - 

(2.) Orders of the Clergy.—The higher clergy of the 
Russian Church consists of metropolitans, archbishops, 
and bishops. At first Russia had only one metropolitan, 
at Kief; when the patriarchate was erected, the arch- 
bishops of Novgorod, Kasan, Astrakhan, Rostoff, and 
Krutizk were raised to the rank of metropolitans, In 
1667 the czar Alexis Michaelovitch raised the arch- 
bishops of Kasan and Siberia to metropolitans, and ap- 
pointed a special metropolitan at Astrakhan. Five 
other metropolitans were appointed by Theodore Alex- 
ievitch, and, on the accession of Peter the Great, Russia 
had, therefore, twelve metropolitans. Peter appointed 
in the place of the deceased metropolitans and arch- 
bishops only bishops, and conferred the title of “ metro- 
politan” and “archbishop” upon any bishops he pleased. 
Thus the titles “metropolitan” and “archbishop” are 
how not bound to dioceses of a higher degree, but are 
only the honorary titles of bishops whom the czar wishes 
to distinguish by a higher title. It has, however, been 
customary that the occupants of the eparchies Nov- 
gorod - Petersburg, Moscow, and Kief have the title 
“metropolitans,” and in 1878 no other archbishop had 
this title. The eparchies are divided into eparchies of 
the first, second, and third classes, according to the sal- 
aries connected with the sees. The three metropolitans 
of Novgorod-Petersburg, Moscow, and Kief belong to 
the first class. According to Silbernag] (Verfassung 
und gegenwartiger Bestand sémmtlicher Kirchen des Ori- 
ents, 1865), there were seventeen eparchies of the second 
and thirty of the third class. Not embraced in these 
numbers are the eparchies of Georgia or Grusia, which 
territory in 1801 was incorporated with Russia. The 
conntry has at present five eparchies, which are not di- 
vided into classes, but among which that of Tiflis holds 
the highest rank. ‘The occupant of the see has the title 
“exarch of all Georgia,” and is always ex officio member 
of the Holy Synod and president of the synodal office at 
Tiflis, When an episcopal see becomes vacant, the synod, 
according to the regulations of Peter the Great, presents 
to the czar two candidates, of whom the czar is to select 
one. Often, however, the czar himself designates a can- 
didate, whom the synod has to elect. As the bishop has 
to be unmarried, and all the secular clergy are married, 
the candidates for the episcopal sees can only be taken 
from the regular clergy. The first claim belongs to those 
archimandrites who are members of the Holy Synod, or 
those to whom affairs of the synod have been intrusted, 
and who have given proof of their ability. After the 
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confirmation of the bishop elect by the czar, all the 
archbishops and bishops present in thé capital assemble 
in the hall of the synod, and the new bishop is pro- 
claimed by the oldest archbishop. The consecration 
always takes place in the cathedral, and is also attended 
by all bishops of the capital. The rights and duties of 
the bishops are fully explained in the Spiritual Regu- 
lations of Peter the Great. The bishop ordains all the 
clergymen of his diocese, but he is expected not to or- 
dain more priests, deacons, and other clergymen than 
are necessary for the celebration of divine service. He 
has to superintend all the monks under his jurisdiction, 
and to see that they observe the monastic rules, but he 
has not the right to punish them without the previous 
consent of the Holy Synod. ‘The secular clergy, on the 
other hand, are, also in this respect, wholly under his 
jurisdiction. Laymen may be excommunicated by the 
bishop on account of public transgression of the divine 
commandments, or on account of heresy, but the bishops 
must previously admonish them three times, and must 
not involve the family of the culprit in the sentence. 
The bishop is in particular expected to devote himself 
zealously to the establishment of schools and semina- 
ries. In order to become acquainted with his eparchy, 
the bishop shall visit all its parishes at least once every 
two or three years, and he is not allowed to leave the 
diocese without the permit of the Holy Synod. In all 
important or doubtful affairs he is directed to ask for 
the advice of the Holy Synod. ‘The bishop holds the 
official rank of a major-general and a councillor of state. 
According to a ukase of 1764, issued by Catharine II, 
the property of all bishoprics, convents, and churches of 
Great Russia was confiscated and transferred for admin- 
istration to the College of Economy, which now pays 
to all the bishops a fixed salary. To new eparchies the 
czar assigns likewise a fixed salary, to be paid by the 
College of Economy; he also determines, in case two 
eparchies are united, whether the bishop shall receive the 
income of one or of both. As has already been stated, 
the eparchies are divided, according to the amount of 
the salaries, into eparchies of the first, second, and third 
class. According to the ukase of Catharine IT, the prel- 
ates of the first class are to receive a salary of 1500 ru- 
bles, those of the second class 1200 rubles, and those of 
the third class 1000 rubles. Besides, the bishops receive 
a certain amount of table-money, etc., for defraying the 
expenses of their household. The table-money of the 
metropolitans rangesefrom 2200 to 3900 rubles; the 
bishops of the second class receive 1000, and those of 
the third class 800. The bishops generally reside in 
celebrated convents, which, however, although they are 
still called convents, are now rather extensive “episco- 
pal houses.” Besides the incomes derived from the State, 
the bishops receive fees for their episcopal functions, as 
the consecration of new churches, the ordination of 
priests, for masses for the dead, etc. The eparchies 
bear their name from the place where the prelate has 
his residence, rarely from a province. It is common to 
mention the name of the eparchy by means of adjec- 
tives, as the “ Muscovite metropolitan” instead of the 
“ metropolitan of Moscow.” 

Besides bishops, archbishops, and metropolitans, Rus- 
sia has also vicars of episcopal rank. ‘They were at 
first appointed in very extensive eparchies, where the 
prelate found it impossible to perform all the episcopal 
functions. ‘The first eparchy which had a vicar was 
Novgorod; iu 1764 the empress Catharine II established 
another fur the eparchy of Moscow. ‘The vicars have 
their own dioceses and full episcopal jurisdiction. They 
have a consistorial chancery like the other prelates, but 
an appeal may be taken from their judgments to the 
metropolitan or archbishop in whose eparchy their dis- 
trict is situated. In regard to salary, they are placed 
on a level with the prelates of the third class, At pres- 
ent the Russian Church has ten vicariates, 

Every prelate is assisted in the administration of his 
diocese by a consistory which is composed of from five 
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to seven members. They are presented to the synod 
by the bishop, and, after their confirmation, can only be 
removed with the consent of the synod. Each consis- 
tory has its own chancery, which generally consists, in 
eparchies of the first class, of twenty-eight persons, in 
eparchies of the second, of twenty-one, and in eparchies 
of the third, of nineteen. The consistory has to take the 
necessary measures for preserving the purity of the faith. 
It superintends the sermons and the keeping of the cler- 
ical registers, and reports once a year on the condition 
of the eparchy to the synod. To its jurisdiction belong 
also matrimonial affairs and the complaints of clergy- 
men and laymen against each other. If secular priests 
or monks wish to return to the ranks of the laity, the 
consistory has to subject them to an admonition, the 
former during three and the latter during six months; 
it has also tu sentence clergymen for important or dis- 
graceful offences. The sentences pronounced against 
such clergymen are: 1, suspension; 2, degradation to a 
lower degree of the clergy; 3, entire degradation or dep- 
osition. The last-named sentence involves the sur- 
render of the culprit into the army or to the imperial 
manufactures, and, in criminal cases, to the secular au- 
thorities. From the judgment of a consistory an appeal 
may be taken to the prelate, and from the latter to the 
Holy Synod. In every large town of the eparchy there 
are offices called “ecclesiastical directories,” general- 
ly consisting of two members, which have to receive 
petitions to the consistory and make reports to it. The 
bishop appoints, with the consent of the synod, deans 
for superintending the churches and the clergymen. 
A dean’s district embraces from ten to thirty parish 
churches. ‘They have to visit the churches of their 
district, and to revise once every six months the regis- 
ters of the Church and the lists of baptisms, marriages, 
and deaths. Under their presidency the parishes elect 
the church-wardens. In the cities the protopresbyter 
of the principal church has the superintendence of the 
entire clergy. 

The clergy are divided into the white, or secular, 
clergy, and the black clergy, or monks. The white 
clergy chiefly recruits itself from the sons of the priests 
and other employés of the Church. The admission of 
persons from other classes of society is surrounded with 
difficulties. ‘The bishop is forbidden to ordain any one 
without the necessary knowledge, the requisite age, and 
good certiticates of character, and is not to exceed the 
number of priests wanted by his eparchy. No one shall 
be ordained a secular priest without having previously 
been married to a virgin. The other persons employed 
for the services of the Church, as sextons, choristers, 
etc., do not receive any ordination, but are also regarded 
as a part of the clergy. 

(3.) Schools.—Peter the Great was the first who com- 
manded the prelates to establish in the capitals of their 
eparchies ecclesiastical seminaries where boys—espe- 
cially the sons of priests—might be educated for the 
priesthood. All that had been required before his time 
was that the candidates should be able to read, to write a 
little, and to perform the liturgical functions, Peter the 
Great also decreed that the chief convents should con- 
tribute one twentieth, and the principal churches one 
thirtieth of their corn for the gratuitous education of 
the pupils of the ecclesiastical schools. After the con- 
fiscation of the Church property in 1764, the support of 
the seminaries devolved upon the Holy Synod. The 
ecclesiastical schools are divided into the four school 
districts of Petersburg, Kief, Moscow, and Kasan. At 
the head of each of the districts is an ecclesiastical acad- 
emy. At each academy is a conference consisting of the 
rector of the academy, one archimandrite, one yero- 
monach, two secular priests, and several professors, and 
presided over by the metropolitan or archbishop, who 
has to superintend the execution of all the decrees of 
the synod in regard to the education of the clergymen 
and of the priests. The Conference of the Academy of 
St. Petersburg constitutes the centre of the scientific life 
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in the Russian Church, as the conferences of the other 
school districts receive from it the decisions of the Holy 
Synod. The system of Church schools, which is under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Holy Synod, consists of the 
ecclesiastical academies, the eparchial seminaries, the 
circuit schools, and the parish schools. Every pupil has 
first to enter the parish school and to remain there for 
two years. He then attends in succession the circuit 
school, the eparchial seminary, and finally the academy, 
remaining in each of these schools for three or four 
years. 

(4.) Marriage and Privileges of the Priests.— As 
the secular clergy must be married, they cannot as- 
cend to a higher position than that of a protopresbyter. 
Widower presbyters were required by a canon of Theo- 
dosius, metropolitan of Moscow, to resign and withdraw 
to a convent. The Council of Moscow in 1667 author- 
ized widower clergymen who led a virtuous life in the 
convent to continue their priestly functions as yeromo- 
nach, Peter the Great forbade the bishop to force any 
widower priest to retire to a convent, By a second re- 
script, issued in 1724, he provided that widower priests 
who were good scholars or preachers and who should 
marry a second time should be emploved as rectors of 
the seminaries or in the chanceries of the bishops. At 
present the synod can give permission to widower 
priests to remain in their office. 

The secular clergy are exempt from personal taxes 
and from military duty. For any criminal offence the 
clergy are subject to the civil court, but the proceedings 
against them always take place in the presence of dep- 
uties of the ecclesiastical court. In the case of any 
other offence they are judged by the Church courts. No 
priest or deacon can be subjected to corporal punish- 
ment until he has been degraded by his ecclesias- 
tical superior. The wives of priests and other Church 
employés share the privileges of their husbands as long 
as they are not married again. 

(5.) Appointment and Support of the Clergy.—In 1722 
and 1723 the synod fixed, conjointly with the senate, 
the number of clergymen who were to serve at every 
church. Since the confiscation of the Church property 
in 1764, the Economy College of the Holy Synod pays 
fixed salaries to the clergymen and employés of all 
churches which had real estate, or at least twenty serfs. 
In case a community wants a larger number of clergy- 
men than the government is bound to pay, it has to 
make satisfactory provision for a sufficient salary. 

Every regiment of the army has its own priest, who 
is under the jurisdiction of the prelate in whose eparchy 
the regiment is stationed. Only in time of war all the 
military priests are placed under the jurisdiction of a su- 
perior priest who is specially appointed for this purpose. 

The bishop has full freedom in appointing the priests 
of all churches which have no patron. In the army no 
priest is to be appointed without the consent of the 
bishop. The children and relatives of a parish priest 
must not be appointed at the same church. The noble- 
man on whose estate a church has been erected has 
the right of patronage. He may propose a priest whose 
appointment he desires to the bishop, and without his 
consent no priest can be appointed. In villages the pa- 
trons superintend the church-warden and hold the key 
to the Church treasury. 

(6.) Monks and Nuns.—All the convents of Russia 
follow the rule of St. Basil. No one can become a monk 
before the fortieth year of age, nor a nun before the 
Before the year 1830 the thirtieth year 
of age was required for monks, The synod grants, how- 
ever, dispensations in regard to age, especially to young 
men who, after completing their studies at an ecclesi- 
astical academy, desire to enter a convent with a view 
to securing as early as possible an appointment as prel- 
ate, archimandrite, or professor. Children need the con- 
sent of their parents to their entrance into a convent, 
and many legal precautions have been taken to close 
the gates of the convents against persons who are un- 
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willing, or who by entering a convent would violate 
other duties. In those convents which are supported 
by the State the limit of the number of monks is 
fixed by law. The novitiate lasts three years. After 
its termination the permission of the diocesan bishop is 
required for admitting the novices to a preparatory de- 
gree, On this admission they put on the black habit, 
from which the monks have received the name of the 
black clergy. ‘The taking of the monastic vows is con- 
nected with solemn rites, There is a third monastic 
degree, called the “great” or “angelic” habit, but only a 
few monks are admitted to it. 

Every convent of monks is either under an archi- 
mandrite or an igumen; smaller convents are under a 
predstovatel (president); the female convents are under 
an igumena. Formerly the superiors of convents were 
elected by the monks, now they are appointed by the 
Holy Synod. The monks are divided into two classes, 
those who have received the order of priests or dea- 
con and are called yeromonachs and yefodeacons, and 
common monks called monachs. The number of the 
former is only small. ‘The convents are under the su- 
perintendence of the bishop in whose eparchy they are 
situated; only the lauras, a small class of the most 
prominent convents, and the stauropigies, or exempt 
convents, are under the direct jurisdiction of the Holy 
Synod. The present regulations of the Russian con- 
vents date from the time of Peter the Great. By a 
ukase of 1701 he abolished the institution of the lay 
brothers, and bound the monks to receive and nurse in- 
valid soldiers and other aged and poor men; the nuns, 
in the same way, were required to receive aged females, 
to educate orphans, and teach female handiwork. The 
regulations are, on the whole, the same as for most of the 
religious orders of the Eastern and Roman Catholic 
churches. The monks are admonished to read often in 
the Bible and to study, and the superiors are required 
to be well versed in the Scriptures and the monastic 
rules. The monks are excluded from pastoral duties; 
only the chaplains of the navy are taken from their 
ranks, The government has established a college for 
this special purpose at Balaklava, in the Crimea. To 
this college monks are called from the various eparchies, 
and the archimandrite of the convent elects from them 
chaplains for the men-of-war. As the monks receive, in 
general, a better education than the secular clergy, the 
professors in the seminaries and ecclesiastical academies 
are generally taken from them. 

The first Russian convents were established during 
the reign of Vladimir the Great, but the cradle of all 
the Russian convents was the Petchersky Laura at 
Kief, which had been founded by Anthony, a monk 
of Mount Athos, during the reign of Yaroslav (1036- 
5). From that time the convents increased rapidly. 
In 1542 Ivan II Vasilivitch forbade, at the Council of 
Moscow, the establishing of a convent without the per- 
mission of the monarch and the diocesan bishop. Peter 
the Great not only forbade bishops and other persons to 
build convents or hermitages, but also ordered the aboli- 
tion of smaller convents and of all hermitages. Catha- 
nine I], in 1764, confiscated the entire property of the 
convents, At the same time many convents were sup- 
pressed, for the empress intended to preserve only the 
most prominent convents in the large cities and those 
that were most celebrated. In consequence of numerous 
petitions addressed to her, the empress allowed the con- 
tmuance of many convents under the condition that 
such convents should support themselves or be support- 
ed by the voluntary offerings of the people. Since that 
time two classes of convents have been distinguished, 
those which are supported by the Economy College and 
those which are not. The former are, like the eparchies, 
divided into three classes, according to the number of 
inmates and the amount of their salaries. 

_ 4. Statistics, —The procurator- general of the Holy 
Synod publishes annually an account of the condition 
of the Russian Church. The following facts are taken 
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from the report made by the presert procurator-general, 
count Tolstoi, on the state of the Church in 1876, and 
published in April, 1878. There were in 1875 in all the 
eparchies, with the exception of the exarchate Grusia, 
the Alexandro-Nevski Laura (convent of the first rank) 
of St. Petersburg, and the Petchayevsk-Uspensky Laura 
at Kief, from which no report had been received, 56 
archiepiscopal houses and 380 convents of monks, of 
which 169 received no support from the State. ‘The 
total number of monks was 10,512, of whom 4621 were 
serving brothers. Of nunneries there were 147 (forty 
of which derived no support from the State), with 14,574 
nuns, of whom 10,771 were serving sisters. The num- 
ber of cathedral churches, including 57 episcopal church- 
es, £62 chief churches of cities, 3 army cathedrals, and 3 
navy cathedrals, was 625; of other churches, 39,338; of 
chapels and oratories, 13,594. Of the churches, 227 par- 
ish churches are reported to belong to Raskolniks. The 
total number of the secular clergy, which includes the 
sextons, was 98,802. In the course of the year 1876, 
323 churches and 170 chapels and oratories were built. 
There were 87 hospitals with 1192 inmates, and 605 
poorhouses with 6763 inmates. The number of persons 
received into the Russian Church was 12,340, embracing 
1192 Roman Catholics, 516 United Greeks, 8 Armenians, 
688 Protestants, 2539 Raskolniks, or Old Believers (1498 
completely united with the Russian Church, and 1041 re- 
served the use of the ancient canons), 450 Jews, 219 Mo- 
hammedans, and 6728 pagans. The number of divorces 
was 1023 ; in 29 cases the cause was remarriage of the one 
party during the lifetime of the other; in 2, too close con- 
sanguinity ; in 15,impotence; in 80, adultery; in 650, the 
unknown residence of one party; in 247, the condemna- 
tion of one party to forced labor or exile. The institu- 
tions for the education of the clergy, with the number 
of their teachers and pupils, were as follows: 
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Academies........... 4 131 586 
Seminaries...... SNR! 53 888 12,401 
Schools.............. 186 1623 27,855 

Pie 2642 40,842 





The number of schools connected with churches and 
monasteries was 6811, with an aggregate of 197,191 pu- 
pils, of whom 170,461 were male and 26,730 female. 
The number of Church libraries was 15,770; the number 
of new libraries established in the course of the year, 
235. The Church property under the administration 
of the procurator-general amounted, on Jan. 1, 1877, to 
26,855,858 rubles. The population connected with the 
Orthodox Russian Church, with the exception of three 
Asiatic eparchies, the exarchate Grusia, and the army 
and navy, from which no reports had been received, 
amounted to 57,701,660. Adding an estimate of the 
Orthodox population in the districts above named, the 
total population of the Orthodox Russian Church was 
in 1876 about 60,100,000. The Orthodox Church pre- 
vails in each of the sixty governments into which Eu- 
ropean Russia is divided, except sixteen, of which twelve 
are chiefly inhabited by Roman Catholics, three by 
Protestants, and one by Mohammedans. Of the total 
Orthodox population about 54,900,000 live in European 
Russia, 2,100,000 in Caucasia, 3,000,000 in Siberia, and 
270,000 in Central Asia. The grand-duchy of Finland 
has about 37,000 adherents of the Russian Church. Out- 
side of Russia the Russian Church has established mis- 
sions in China and Japan which are reported as making 
satisfactory progress, and as counting in each country a 
population of about 5000 souls. 

II. Other Christian Churches.— While nearly the 
entire population in those provinces which have not 
been under any other than Russian rule belong to the 
Greek Church, the empire has received a large Roman 
Catholic population by the partition of Poland, and a 
considerable Protestant population by the annexation 
of the Baltic provinces. The conquest of Erivan in 
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1828 placed under Russian rule not only a considerable 
portion of the Armenian Church, but the seat of its head, 
the catholicos of Etchmiadzin. 

1. Roman Catholics.— Until 1642 no provision had 
been made for the few Roman Catholics living in the 
Russian dominions. In 1642 the Italian embassy to 
Moscow was attended by a Jesuit, who was followed by 
twenty Capuchin monks and a prefect. From 1705 to 
1715 several other Jesuits were sent to Russia, and a 
college was established by them at Minsk. Pius VI 
sent a legate to St. Petersburg, and placed under his ju- 
risdiction the missions of that city, Moscow, Riga, and 
Reval. As the provinces which were incorporated with 
Russia at the first partition of Poland contained a con- 
siderable Catholic population, Catharine II concluded 
to erect a bishopric of the Latin rite for her Catholic 
subjects. This led to the establishment of the arch- 
bishopric of Mohilev, which was confirmed in 1783 by 
Pius VI. By the second and third partitions of Poland, 
a number of episcopal sees fell under Russian rule, all 
of which, except that of Livonia, were abolished by 
Catharine IT, who, instead, erected two new ones. Paul 
I came to an understanding with the pope about a reor- 
ganization of the Catholic Church in the new Russian 
provinces, and accordingly, in 1797, the following dio- 
ceses were organized: Mohilev, archbishopric; and Sa- 
mogitia, Wilna, Luzk, Kaminiec, and Minsk, bishoprics. 
All these dioceses received a new circumscription by 
the concordat of Aug. 3, 1847, By the same concordat 
a sixth episcopal see of Kherson, or Tiraspol, was erected 
for the Catholics in the southern provinces of European 
Russia and in the Caucasus. The archbishop of Mohi- 
lev is president of the Roman Catholic academy, a kind 
of central or general seminary for all the Catholic dio- 
ceses above referred to. The constitution of this acad- 
emy is almost the same as that of the four academies 
of the Orthodox Russian Church already referred to. 
The diocese of Mohiler embraces all those parts of Rus- 
sia proper (exclusive of the former kingdom of Poland) 
which do not belong to one of the six dioceses which 
have been mentioned, also the Catholics of Finland. 
Besides the archbishopric of Mohilev, Russia has in the 
former kingdom of Poland the ecclesiastical province of 
Warsaw, embracing the archbishopric of Warsaw and 
the bishoprics of Cracow, Lublin, Yanov or Podlachia, 
Sendomir, Seyna or Augustovo, and Vladislav-Kalish or 
Kuyavia. This ecclesiastical organization of Poland 
dates from the papal bull of June 30, 1818, and was con- 
firmed by another concordat concluded in 1847, The Rus- 
sian government has pursued, with regard to the Cath- 
olic Church of Poland, the same policy as that with regard 
to the Russian State Church. The Church property was 
confiscated, and, in return, the clergy were paid and the 
buildings maintained by the government. The number 
of convents was greatly reduced, and the remaining ones 
placed under almost the same regulations as those of the 
Orthodox Russian Church. As the Russian government, 
in many cases, carried through new regulations in re- 
gard to the Roman Catholic Church without having 
come to a previous understanding with the pope, fre- 
quent conflicts between Russia and the pope have been 
the consequence. In 1878 the diplomatic relations be- 
tween Russia and Rome were still interrupted. The 
active part which a number of the Catholic clergy in 
the Polish districts have always taken in the national 
movements of the Poles against the Russian rule has 
naturally added to the unfriendly feelings which have 
generally prevailed between Russia and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Notwithstanding these incessant con- 
flicts, the immense majority of the total population of 
the former kingdom of Poland has remained in connec- 
tion with the Roman Catholic Church. In 1878 the 
Roman Catholics there were reported as numbering 
4,597,000 in a total population of 5,210,000, while the 
Orthodox Russian Church had only a population num- 
bering 34,135 souls. 

Exclusive of the kingdom of Poland, Russia proper 
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in Europe had a Roman Catholic population of 2,898,000 
souls; in Caucasia, 25,916; in Siberia, 24,316; in Cen- 
tral Asia, 1316. Only in two governments did they 
form a majority of the total population—in Kovno, 
where they constitute 79.5 per cent., and in Wilna, 
where they constitute 61 per cent. 

Besides the Roman Catholic population of the Latin 
rite, the Polish provinces had formerly a large popula- 
tion belonging to the United Greek Church. Nearly 
the whole of this population has been induced by the 
Russian government, in the manner already referred to, 
to unite with the Russian Church, and to sever its con- 
nection with Rome. ‘The Russian government in 1879 
reported the Church as nearly extinct. The United 
Armenians are estimated at abont 33,000. They have 
no bishops of their own, but are under the jurisdiction 
of the Catholic bishops of the Latin rite. 

2. Protestants. — By far the most numerous among 
the Protestant sects represented in Russia are the Lu- 
therans, who, in the Baltic provinces, constitute a con- 
siderable majority of the entire population ; besides them, 
there are Reformed, Mennonites, Moravians, and Bap- 
tists. 

(1.) The Lutherans.—Until Peter the Great, Russia 
had no Protestant congregation outside of Moscow. By 
the acquisition of the Baltic provinces and of Finland, 
a numerous Lutheran population was placed under Rus- 
sian rule. The Russian government did not interfere 
with their Church constitution. The affairs of the Lu- 
theran Church were superintended by the St. Peters- 
burg College of Justice, and the administration of the 


.several sections was carried on by consistories. In 1810 


the Lutheran, with all other non-Russian churches, was 
placed under the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs; in 
1832, under the Ministry of the Interior. In 1829 a 
committee was appointed in St. Petersburg to draft a 
new Church constitution, with the greatest possible re- 
gard for the existing institutions of the Church. As a 
fruit of the activity of this committee, a law was pub- 
lished in 1832 for the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Russia, an instruction of the clergy and Church boards, 
and an agenda for the congregations. All these laws, 
however, were only intended for Russia proper, not for 
the grand-duchy of Finland. The clergy and the teach- 
ers of theology and religion have to bind themselves by 
an oath to adhere to the symbolical books. The mem- 
bers of the Church are required to go at least once a 
year to the Lord’s supper. Marriages with pagans are 
forbidden, but with Jews and Mohammedans permitted. 
Candidates for the mivistry have to pass two examina- 
tions—one before the theological faculty at Dorpat, and 
the other before the consistory—ere they are allowed to 
preach. A third examination has to be passed before 
they can be appointed. The appointment is at first for 
only one, two, or three years; after the expiration of 
which a new colloquium is required. A number of 
parishes are united into a district, at the head of which 
is a probst (provost). There is no difference of degree 
between the titles of superintendent and superintendent- 
general, but the name of superintendency-general is 
given to the larger consistorial districts. The title of 
bishop, which was introduced in 1819, is only honorary, 
and does not denote a distinct office. The superintend- 
ents are the organs of the consistories: they examine 
the candidates, ordain the preachers, and visit the prov- 
osts; only in exceptional cases the pastors. For this 
office of a provost all the preachers of a district propose 
two candidates, and the appointment is made by the 
State ministry upon the recommendation of the con- 
sistory. For the superintendent’s office two candidates 
are presented: in Riga and Reval by the magistrate, in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg by the General Consistory, 
in the other consistories by the nobility. The appoint- 
ments are made by the emperor. There are eight con- 
sistories: St. Petersburg, Livonia, Courland, Esthonia,. 
Moscow, Oesel, Riga, and Reval. The consistories are 
composed of an equal number of clerical and lay mem- 
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bers, and presided over by a layman. All the members 
must belong to the Lutheran Church. The superin- 
tendent is the vice-president. ‘The consistories have 
jurisdiction in all matrimonial affairs. As the members 
do not reside in the same place, plenary meetings are 
only called at intervals for disposing of the more impor- 
tant affairs, while ordinary matters are treated by a 
committee. The General Consistory of St. Petersburg 
is the central Church board and court of appeal in mat- 
timonial affairs. It is composed of deputies who meet 
twice a vear in St. Petersburg, and are elected for a 
term of three years. Candidates for this office are nom- 
inated in a similar manner to those for the office of su- 


perintendent. ‘The election of one of the candidates is 


made by the ministry, upon the recommendation of the 
General Consistory. The presidents are appointed by 
the emperor. Preachers’ synods are held in all the con- 
sistorial districts, and one half of the clergy are always 
required to be present. A Lutheran general synod is 
to be convoked from time to time as a deliberating 
assembly. It consists of clerical and lay delegates, who 
are pattly chosen by the consistories, and partly elected 
by the consistorial districts. The candidates for the 
ministry receive their theological education at the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat. The total number of Lutherans 
amounts to about 2,400,000 in Russia proper, to 300,000 
in Poland, and to 12,000 in Asia. 

(2.) The Reformed Church.—The membership of this 
Church in all Russia does not exceed 200,000, about one 
half of whom live in Lithuania, in the governments of 
Wilna and Grodno. Lithuania is divided into four dis- 
tricts, at the head of each of which are a superintendent 
and vice-superintendent. Annually a synod is held, 
which lasts from three to four weeks. This synod gov- 
erns the Reformed Church of Lithuania, under the su- 
perintendence of the State ministers. 

(3.) Other Protestant Denominations.— The Mennon- 
ites have established a number of flourishing colonies 
in Tauris (where they numbered in 1876 about 15,000 
souls), and on the Volga. Quite recently, when the 
Russian government had revoked their exemption from 
military service, they began to emigrate to the United 
States, 

The Moravians have in Livonia and Esthonia prosper- 
ous societies, with more than 250 chapels and above 
60,000 members. In accordance with the general char- 
acter of the Moravian societies in the diaspora, the 
members do not sever their connection with the State 
churches. See MoRAVIANS. 

The German Baptists have recently established some 
missions, chiefly among the Germans of Russia, and 
they report encouraging progress. 

3. The Gregorian Armenian Church. — By the con- 
quest of the Persian province of Erivan in 1828 the head 
of the Armenian Church, the catholicos of Etchmiad- 
zin, became a subject of Russia. When the catholicos 
Ephrem died, in 1830, the emperor of Russia, who was 
desirous of restoring the ancient order of election, de- 
creed to leave the election to all the clergymen, and to 
the most distinguished lay members of the Armenian 
Church, and that in future also members of the same 
Church in other states might be admitted. A new 
regulation for the government of the Armenian Church 
was drawn up by the St. Petersburg Department of the 
Ecclesiastical Affairs of Foreign Creeds, on the basis of 
Propositions submitted by two commissions, one con- 
sisting of prominent Armenian clergymen and laymen 
at Tiflis, and the other consisting of Russian officers at 
St. Petersburg. The draft was examined and com- 
mented upon by the commander-in-chief of the Trans- 
caucasian provinces, and sanctioned by the emperor in 
March, 1886. This new regulation is divided into ten 
chapters, of which six relate to the administration of 
eparchies and convents, while the first four treat of the 
administration of the Armenian Church of Russia in 
general, According to the first chapter, the Armenian 
Church and the Armenian clergy enjoy equal rights 
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with those of other foreign (non-Russian) creeds. The 
clergy are free from taxes and corporal punishments. 
The second chapter treats of the privileges and jurisdic- 
tion of the catholicos. For this office the clergy and 
the notables of the nation are to propose several candi- 
dates, one of whom is to be appointed by the emperor. 
The catholicos has the right to send a deputy to the 
coronation of the emperor. On leaving the palace, he 
is accompanied by an honorary guard of Armenians. He 
has the exclusive privilege of preparing and consecrating 
the holy oil, and of selling it to all Armenian churches, 
The third chapter refers to the synod, which constitutes 
the council of the catholicos, but with only a delibera- 
tive vote. ‘The synod consists of a number of promi- 
nent ecclesiastical dignitaries, who are proposed by the 
patriarch and appointed by the emperor. An imperial 
procurator is appointed at Etchmiadzin, as also at the 
seats of the supreme ecclesiastical authorities of other 
foreign creeds. ‘The fourth chapter provides that the 
archbishops and bishops be solely appointed by the ca- 
tholicos, and that they be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of their eparchies both to the catholicos and to 
the emperor. The number of eparchies which recognise 
the authority of the catholicos amounts to about forty, 
but only six are situated within the Russian empire, 
namely, Astrakhan, Erivan, Grusia, Nachitshevan, Ka- 
rabagh, and Shirvan. See also ARMENIAN CHURCH. 
The number of Gregorian Armenians in 1878, as report- 
ed by the Russian government, was 38,720 in Europe- 
an Russia, 595,310 in Caucasia, 15 in Siberia, and 1 in 
Central Asia. i 

HI. Non-Christian Religions.—1. Jews.—For the edu- 
cation of Jewish rabbins, Rabbinical schools have been 
established by the government at Wilna and Shitomir. 
The government also supports Jewish schools at Odessa, 
Kishinef, Vinnica, Stara - Constantinof, and Berditchef. 
The number of Jews of Russia proper in Europe was 
stated to be, in 1878, 1,944,378; in Poland, 815,433; in 
Caucasia, 22,732; in Siberia, 11,941; in Central Asia, 
3396. 

2. Mohammedans.— The Mohammedan population 
has rapidly increased by the progress of the Russians in 
Central Asia. It now amounts to about 7,500,000, of 
whom 2,364,000 are found in Russia proper in Europe, 
426 in Poland, 1,987,000 in Caucasia, 61,000 in Siberia, 
and 3,016,000 in Central Asia. The Mohammedans 
even constitute a majority of the population in one of 
the European governments—Oofa. There are about 
20,000 muftis, mollahs, and teachers, all of whom, ex- 
cept those of Tauris and the Kirghis Cossacks, are sub- 
ject to the mufti of Orenburg. 

Lutherans and Roman Catholics are forbidden to con- 
vert to Christianity a Mohammedan who is a Russian 
subject, while a non-Russian Mohammedan may be re- 
ceived into any of the Christian churches permitted in 
the empire. ‘These laws have been very strictly exe- 
cuted. On several occasions Tartars who had em- 
braced Christianity and had afterwards returned to 
their original faith were punished by imprisonment, 
while no attention was paid to the excuse that the re- 
lapse had been occasioned by an unbearable pressure 
exercised by Orthodox priests, as well as by their ava- 
riciousness, On the other hand, the government aids 
the Orthodox clergy in every possible manner in their 
efforts to convert the unfaithful. In Kasan, one of the 
principal seats of the Mohammedan population of Euro- 
pean Russia, the Brotherhood of St. Gurij was formed in 
1870 for the purpose of converting the Mohammedans 
and pagans on the Volga. This brotherhood had es- 
tablished up to 1874 115 schools with their own means, 
which were attended by 1992 male and 339 female Tar- 
tars, besides members of other nationalities. The civil 
rights of the Mohammedans are, like those of the Jews, 
limited by special laws. They are, indeed, eligible to 
municipal and government offices under the same con- 
ditions as Christians; but in city councils, e. g., the non- 
Christian members must not exceed one third of the 
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total number of members, while the office of mayor is 
entirely closed to them. The criminal statistics are 
particularly interesting. Among all the inhabitants of 
the empire, the Mohammedans occupy the lowest rank 
with regard to the more serious crimes, there being but 
one conviction among 5779 Mohammedans against 2710 
Orthodox Christians. With regard to the less serious 
offences, the Mohammedans occupy the fifth rank; but 
even this unfavorable relation is caused by the numer- 
ous convictions for evasion of military duty. Theft, 
however, is also of common occurrence among them. 
The Mohammedans are generally very prompt in ob- 
serving their duties to the State, with the exception of 
those arising from the general liability to military ser- 
vice. The service in the regular army is to this day so 
unpopular among the Tartars of the Crimea that in 1876 
the government was forced to take severe measures to 
prevent a wholesale emigration to Turkey, An official 
report states that the Tartars feared, above all things, 
that they would be forced to fight against their co- 
religionists the Turks, and that they would be compel- 
led to eat pork, which is to them worse than death. 
But even before the declaration of war against Turkey, 
and during this war, the excitement was said to have 
subsided, and they were, with a few exceptions, loyal. 
The same was the case with the Mohammedans in Asi- 
atic Russia. In matters pertaining to their religion, the 
Mohammedans are granted complete liberty, although 
the government takes care to be informed on the entire 
personnel of the clergy, their actions, etc. 

The highest Moslem ecclesiastical body in the gov- 
ernments of European Russia is the Mohammedan Ec- 
clesiastical College of Oofa. This college is elected, and 
fills all offices under its jurisdiction without the neces- 
sity of obtaining the consent of the government. For 
the Mohammedan clergy of Central Asia, the cities of 
Boxhara and Samarcand are to this day centres of 
learning, and the heads of the institutions of learning 
at these places are regarded as the preservers of the true 
faith. The colleges for theology and Mohammedan law 
(madrassa, or medresseh) number several hundred. (In 
European Russia there are two hundred and fifty, of 
which several are attended by hundreds of students.) 
In these colleges, Mohammedan science flourishes, with- 
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Western culture. The government does not interfere 
in any manner in the inner affairs of these schools; 
does not oppose a journey to Mecca; and even permits 
priests (mollahs) who have finished their education in 
Constantinople, Arabia, or Egypt to hold a position 
upon their return to Russia. It was found that the 
ulemas (the learned men) connected with the mosques 
or schools readily submit to any government, as this 
alone could secure to them the use of their legacies 
(vakuf), their main source of income. Those brethren, 
however, who have had themselves declared saints have 
become in all Mohammedan countries a perfect nuisance, 
and the sworn enemies of a well-regulated government. 
The title of saint (¢shan) is easily obtained. The mo- 
tives to obtain it are, however, very frequently the most 
dishonorable, while the saints themselves in many cases 
bear a very poor reputation. In Central Asia, the ma- 
jority of robberies are committed by the saints, and 
they are therefore avoided by the stationary popula- 
tion. The nomads, on the other hand, receive them 
with open arms, and here, among the roving sons of the 
steppe, they find their true home. The Russian gov- 
ernment at first did not oppose them. The decrees of 
1781 and 1785, on the contrary, opened to them the 
newly acquired Kirghis steppes. ‘Their influence here 
was a very pernicious one. The government, however, 
treats them at present more strictly. In 1873 a case 
occurred in Orenburg where such a saint was banished 
to a government having no Mohammedan inhabitants. 
In the same manner, the Russian government proceeded 
against the saints in the Caucasus, while in Turkestan it 
watches the fanatical order of Nakshbandi very closely. 
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The popular school system among the Mohammedans 
was entirely reorganized by an imperial decree of Nov. 
20, 1874, This decree placed the schools of the Tartars, 
the Bashkirs, and Kirghis under the imperial ministry 
of education, which informed its subordinates of this 
act as follows: “The subordination of the Tartar nou- 
Russian schools under this ministry is not only im- 
portant in an educational, but also in a political, point 
of view. The Mussulmans’ schools have been, up to this 
time, without any government supervision, and there- 
fore promoted among the people an anti-Russian senti- 
ment and a fanaticism which prevented the assimila- 
tion of the Tartar, etc., with the other inhabitants of 
Russia.” According to Mohammedan views, every mol- 
lah is at the same time a teacher, while the school is near 
the mosque. Through these schools, the mollahs en- 
deavor to bring their community under their influence, 
and to keep them away from their Russian neighbors. 
They are also decidedly opposed to any government 
supervision of the schools. The government at first 
tried to establish teachers’ seminaries for the education 
of teachers in these schools; and the decree of 1870, 
which ordered the establishment of these seminaries, 
provided, in order to do away with all prejudices, that 
the teachers of the Russian language should be, as far 
as possible, Mohammedans, and the mollahs be permit- 
ted to attend all the lessons, so that they might con- 
vince themselves that nothing objectionable was taught. 
Even now the teachers in the madrassas of the principal 
cities, like Kasan, speak Russian fluently, although they 
are all Mohammedans. ‘The authorities are also active- 
ly engaged in the preparation of reading-books contain- 
ing, besides tales and fables, incidents from Russian his- 
tory, as well as facts from geography and natural his- 
tory. ‘This is a decided improvement. as according to 
all authorities, like Shaw, Lerch, and Vámbéry, the en- 
tire Turkish-Tartaric literature breathes “ a spirit of re- 
ligious mysticism, rose-colored sensual love, and reck- 
less bravery emanating from the most bitter hate of the 
Even such an old library as that of Ka- 
san is completely wanting in works on the history and 
geography of Mohammedan countries; but it is ex- 
pected that this want will be relieved in time by the 
Mohammedan students in the Russian high and second- 
ary schools, In 1871 the Oriental faculty of the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg was attended by thirty-six 
students. In the same year there were ninety-two Mo- 
hammedan students in the Russian gymnasia, of which 
the educational district of Kasan, with its forty-three 
per cent. of the total Mohammedan population, had for- 
ty-seven. 

3. Pagans.— The number of pagans in European 
Turkey is 258,125; in Poland, 245; in Caucasia, 4683 ; 
in Siberia, 286,016; in Central Asia, 14,740. 

IV. Literature.—On the history of the Russian Church, 
see Mouravieff, History of the Russian Church (transl. by 
Blackmore [1842] to the year 1710), vol. i; Strahl, Bei- 
träge zur russischen Kirchengeschichte (1827), vol. i; 
id. Geschichte der russischen Kirche (1830), vol. i; 
Schmitt, Die morgenldndisch-griechisch-russische Kirche 
(1826); id. Kritische Geschichte der neugriech. und der 
russischen Kirche (1840); Neale, History of the Holy 
Eastern Church (1850) ; Stanley, History of the Eastern 
Church (1862); Theiner, Die Staatskirche Russlands 
(1853); Gallitzin [prince A.], L'Eglise Gréco- Ruese 
(1861); Boissard, L’Eglise de Russie (1867, 2 vols.) ; 
Philaret [archbishop of Tchernigoff ], Geschichte der 
Kirche Russlands (Germ. transl. by Blumenthal, 1872) ; 
Basaroff, Russische Orthodoxe Kirche (1873); also the 
Occasional Papers of the Eastern Church Assoctatton 
of the Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States (published in New York 
and London since 1864), The doctrine of the Orthodox 
Eastern Church as taught in Russia is set forth in the- 
catechisms of the metropolitans Plato and Philaret of 
Moscow. An English translation of the larger cate- 
chism of Philaret was published by Blackmore (1845), 
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and republished in Schaff, Creeds of Christendom (1877), 
volii. See also Guettée [a Gallican priest who joined 
the Russian Church ], Exposition dela Doctrine del Eglise 
Cath. Orthodoxe de Russ. (1866); Procopowicz, Theologia 
Christiana Orthodoxa (1773-75), 5 vols.; abridg. (1802). 
On the rites and ceremonies of the Kussian Church, see 
King [Anglican chaplain in St. Petersburg ], The Rites 
and the Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia (1772); 
Mouravieff, Lettres a un Ami sur (Office Divin (French 
transl by prince Gallitzin). On the constitution and 
present condition of the Church, see Silbernag], Verfass- 
ung und gegenwartiger Bestand sdémmtlicher Kirchen des 
Orients (1865); Neher, Kirchl. Statistik (1865), vol. ii. 
The latest statistics of the Church are found in the an- 
nual reports of the procurator-general. A full statis- 
tical account of all the religious denominations of the 
empire is found in the Statistical Year-book of the Rus- 
sian Empire (in the Russian language [St. Petersburg, 
1871}), vol. iit. (A. J. S.) 


Russia, Versions of, or, rather, VERSIONS IN THE 
LancuaGes OF Russia. ‘The praise which has been 
awarded to ancient Thebes on the Nile by calling it 
éearoumvdoc, “the hundred-gated,” may be also given 
to Russia, which, in its geographical dimensions, variety 
of races, multiplicity of population, and diversity of lan- 
guages, is a world in itself, and baffles and bewilders the 
mind at the bare conception that the millions that owe 
allegiance to the throne of the czar are to be furnished 
with the Word of God in their own vernaculars, Ac- 
cording to the geographical position, we get the follow- 
ing linguistic groups: 


I. East Siberian, or Eastern a A $ 
A Arapit, b, Tchuksht and Coreak; c, Kamtchatkan ; 
, Giliak. 


II. (A.) Altaic Group: 
a Tupgusian ; b, Mantchu; e, Aino, or Kurile; d, Aleu- 
an. 


(B.) Mongolian Languages: 
«e, Mongol ; b, Buriat ; c, Kalmuck. 

(C.) Tartar: 
a, Jakut; b, Siberian Tartar; c, Kirghise Tartar; d, Bash- 
kir and Meshtcherik ; e, Nogaian and Kumük ; f, Turkme- 
nian; g, Aderbedshan ; h, Kazan Tartar; i, Tchuvash. 


(D.) Samoiede : 
a, Jarak; b, Tawgy, Samoiede. 
(E.) Finnish Family: 
a, Ugrian. 
a, Ostjak; b, Wogul. 
A, Bulgarian. 
a, Tcheremissian ; b, Morduin. 
y, Permian, 
a, Permian; b, Sirenian; c, Wotjakian. 
ò, Finnish Branch: 
4, Finnish in the narrower sense, with 
1, Carelian ; 2, Tschndian; 3, Wotian; 4, Olonetzian. 
d, Esthonian ; c, Livian; d, Krewingian ; e, Lapponese. 


II. Jeniscan Group : 
a, Jeniseo, Ostjakian ; b, Kottian. 


IV. Caucasian Group: i 
a, Georgic; b, Lesghic; c, Ristic; d, Tcherkess Families. 


V. Shemitic Group 

a, Hebrew; b, Arabic. 

VI. Asiatic Group : 
4, Persian; b, Kurdish; c, Armenian; d, Ossitirian. 

VIL European Group: 

(A.) Slavonic Family. 

a, Russian; b, Polish; c, Servian ; d, Tschechian ; e, Bul- 
garian. 


. (B.) Lithuanian Family. 
4, Lithuanian and Samogitian; b, Lettish. 


(C.) Germanic Family. 
«€, German ; b, English; c, Swedish; d, Dutch. 
(D.) Græco-Latin Family. ; 
a, Greek ; b, Albanian; c, Latin; d, Italian; e, French; f, 
ouman. 

These are the representatives of the Russian empire. 
As to the versions made for these different families, only 
a few enjoy this privilege. Following our table, we 
must pass over the East Siberians, or Eastern Group, as 
none of these people, who are but partially Christians, 
have the Scriptures in their vernacular. The same 
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must be said of the Ainos, or Kuriles, belonging to the 
Altaic, and of a great many others belonging to the 
other groups. Fora better view, we will speak of the 
different versions in alphabetical order; and with the 
help of the linguistic table the reader will be easily 
guided as to which family the respective version be- 
longs to. As the most important versions have either 
been given already, or will be given, in this Cyclopædia, 
the reader will be referred to them. 


1. Albanian. 

2. Aleutian is the language of the inhabitants of the 
Aleutian Islands. For the moet part, they belong to the 
Greek Church, which had the Gospel of St. Matthew print- 
ed for them in the Aleutian, according to the translation 
prepared by priest John Veniaminoff, in the year 1840, in 
parallel columns with the Russian version. 

3. Arabic. 

4, Armenian. 

5. Bulgarian. See Siavonio VERSIONS. 

6. Buriat. The Buriats, residing on Lake Baikal, and 
numbering about 150,000 individuals, are Lamaists ; some 
are Christians, Ata very early time, prince Gallitzin, pres- 
ident of the Russian Bible Society, wrote to the governor 
of Irkutsk, requesting him to send two learned Buriats to 
St. Petersburg for the purpose of assisting Dr. Schmidt in 
the translation of the New Test. Two saisangs, or Buriat 
nobles, accordingly repaired to St. Petersburg, and, with 
the consent of their prince and lama, engaged in the work 
of translation. The Divine Word was blessed in their 
conversion, and in a letter addressed to their chief they 
avowed their faith in Jesus. In 1818 the Gospel of St 
Matthew was published, which was soon followed by oth- 
er parts of the New Test. Since 1840 the British and For- 
cign Bible Society possesses a translation of the entire Bi- 
ble, Which was prepared at the expense of that society. 

tte 


8. English. 

9. Esthonian. Esthonia is a maritime government in 
the north-west of European Russia, and forms one of the 
Baltic provinces. The language is spoken in two dia- 
lects—the Dorpat and Reval Esthonian. The former is 
spoken in South Esthonia, and the latter prevails in the 

orth. Almost all the Esthonians are of the Lutheran 

rsuasion. As early as 1686 they received the entire New 

est. in the Esthonian language, translated by John Fisch- 
er, a German professor of divinity and general superinten- 
dent of Livonia. This translation was executed at the 
command ofCharles XI. A version of the Old Test., made 
by the same translator, aided by Gosekenius, appeared in 
4to in 1689; but itis uncertain in which dialect these early 
versions were written, although it was understood through- 
out Esthonia. Later versions considered both dialects, 
and thus we have two versions—the Reval Esthonian 
(q. v.) and the Dorpat Esthonian. As to the latter dialect, 
a New Test. was printed in Riga in 1727, which edition 
was soon exhausted. In 1815, through the exertions of 
Dr. Paterson, 5000 copies of the New Test. were printed 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society ; and in 1824 the 
Russian Bible Society had S000 copies printed, while an- 
other edition was undertaken in 1836 by the Dorpat Bible 
Society. In the same year a version of the Psalms, trans- 
lated from the Hebrew by the Rev. Ferdinand Meyer, of 
Carolen, was printed by the aid of the parent society, and 
the number of copies of the New Test. together with the 
Psalms which has been distributed is, according to the 
last report of the British and Foreign Bible Society (1878), 
35 


, 000. 

10. Finnish. As early as 1548 the New Test. was pub- 
lished at Stockholm. This version was made by Michael 
Agricola, rector, and afterwards bisbop of Abo, a friend 
of Luther. In 1644 the entire Bible was published under 
the patronage of queen Christina, to whom the work was 
also dedicated. Editions of the New Test. from the text 
of queen Christina’s version appeared in 1732, 1740, 1774, 
and 1776. In 1811 the British and ign Bible Society 
commenced its operations in Finland, and a Bible society 
was formed at Abo. In 1815 an edition of 8000 copies of 
the New Test. was published at Abo, and in the following 
year 5000 copies of the entire Bible left the press in Abo. 
A quarto edition of the entire Bible, aided by a grant from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, was completed in 
1827, but the extensive fire which broke out in the same 
year at Abo destroyed this edition (consisting of 7500 cop- 
les). In consequence, another edition of 5000 copies of 
the New Test. was immediately undertaken by the same 
society; and this edition was completed at Stockholm in 
1829. In 1832 the Bible Society of Abo was eo in active 
operation, and new editions of the entire Bible, as well as 
of the New Test., left the press. Apart from the Finnish 
edition printed at Abo, the St. Petersburg Society ander- 
took some editions for the pepo of supplying the Finns 
in their own neighborhood. The New Test. was printed 
in 1814 and again in 1822, and the entire Bible was com- 
pleted in 1817. Many large editions of the Scriptures have 
subsequently been issued by the joint agency of the Fin- 
nish and the British and Forcign Bible societies. Ac- 
cording to the latest report for 1S7S, the former society 
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had issued since its formation 239,273, and the latter 409,748 | 38. Roumanian, 


copies of the Holy Scriptures. 

11. French. 

12. Georgian, By way of supplement we will add that 
in 1876 the British and Foreign Bible Society decided to 

rint an edition of the Four Gospels, the work being 
fone at Tiflis. 

13. German. 

14. Greek. 

15. Hebrew New Testament. 

16. Italian. 

17. Judeo-Arabic. , 

18. Judeeo-German. 

19. Judæo-Persic. 

20. Judewo-Polish is a language spoken by the Polish 
Jews, consisting principally of Old German with a mixt- 
ure of Hebraisms,; or at least phrases peculiar to the Jews, 
with very little Polish in it. In 1820 a translation of the 
New Test. into this language was undertaken by the Lon- 
don Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
An edition was published in 1821 by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, the characters being the so-called Rab- 
binic. A new edition in the Hebrew square letters was 

ublished by the London society in 1869, while in 1872 the 
British and Foreign Bible Society undertook a new edi- 
tion in the poinfed Hebrew characters, edited by P. Her- 
shon, which was completed in 1878. 

21. Kalmuckian. For the Kalmucks near the mouth of 
the Volga, Mr. Neitz, a missionary of the Moravian Breth- 
ren, at the beginning of this century undertook the work 
of translation, which was continued by Dr. Schmidt, whose 
version of St. Matthew was printed at St. Petersburg at the 
expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society. This is 
the only part which has been translated. 

22. Karaite-Tartar. 

23. Karelian is the language of a people dwelling in the 
overnment of Tver, in uropesu Russia. As early as the 

2th century they joined the Church of Rome, but in a bull 
published March 14, 1351, by Clement IV, we are told that 
they were obliged to join the Greek Church, to which they 
still belong. fn 1820 the Russian Bible Society published 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew for the benefit of this 
tribe in the modern Russian characters. 

24. Kirghisian.. The Kirghise, belonging to the Tartar- 
ic tribes, are the most numerous, their number being given 
as about 1,500,000. At the expense of the Russian Bible 
Society at Astrachan, the New Test. was translated in 1818 
by Mr. Charles Frazer, a Scottish missionary. Since this 
mission was abandoned, nothing has been done for the 
circulation of the Word of God among this people. 

25. Kurdish. See SLAVONIO VERSIONS. 

26. Lapponese. 

27. Latin, 

28. Lettish 

29, Lithuanian 

80. Manchi. 

31. Mordvinian. The Morduins occupy a locality lower 
down the Volga, and their number is, on good authority, 
supposed to approach 400,000. They are divided into two 
tribes—the Mokshans and Ersans. ‘I'he Russian Bible So- 
ciety translated the New Test. into their language, but the 
dissolution of that society brought the work to a termina- 
tion. 

32, Olonetzian, which is a sub-dialect of Karelian, had a 
small portion of the Scriptures translated into that dialect. 
A specimen of this translation was sent in 1820 to Tver to 
be compared with the dialect spoken in that government, 
but the suspension of the Russian Bible Society arrested 
the progress of this undertaking. 

33. Ostjakian is a dialect spoken by one of the most nu- 
merous tribes in Siberia. A translation of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew into this vernacular exists in a collection at 
London, prepared at. the expense of prince Lucien Bona- 

arte. 

k 34, Ossitinian is the language spoken by the Ossetes, 
who inhabit the central part of Caucasus, north of Geor- 
gia. In 1752 Russian priests established a mission among 
them, and in 1821 upwards of 30,000 Ossetes had joined the 
Greek Church. Among the converts was also a nobleman 
of the name of Jalguside, who, being anxious to provide 
his countrymen with a version of the Scriptures in their 
own tongue, proposed to the committee of the Russian 
Bible Society to prepare a translation of the gospels in 
the Ossitinian dialect. The proposition was accepted, and 
in 1824 the work was ordered to be put to press. While 
the printing was going on, the Russian Bible Society was 
suspended, and thus the work was discontinued. Forty 
Ut aad a new translation of the gospels was prepared 
at Tiflis. 

35. Permian. The Permians, occupying the seat of the 
ancient Bjarmaland, are divided into three divisions—the 
Permians proper, composed of abont 50,000 souls, partial- 
ly Christianized, but without the Scriptures in their lan- 
guage except the Gospel of St. Matthew, which had been 
executed for prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, not with a 
view to circulation, but to aid linguistic studies. The 
rena and Wotjak will be mentioned in the proper 

ace. 

Š 86. Persian. 
87. Polish. See Suavonio Versions. 


} See SLAVONIO VERSIONS. 


39. Russian. 

40. Samogitian. 
“1 41. Slavonic, 

42. Servian. 

43. Sirenian. This dialect is spoken by the Sirenians, 
another section of the Permians; their number is about 
70,000. The Russian Bible Society translated the Gospel 
of St. Matthew into their language, of which 1400 copies 
were printed in 1823. 

44, Swedish. See SOANDINAVIAN VERSIONS. 

45. Syriac in Hebrew Characters. 

46. Transcaucasian Tartar. 

4%. Tcheremissian is a dialect spoken by a people dwell- 
ing along the banks of the Volga and Kama, in the gov- 
ernments of Kazan and Simbirsk. The complete New 
Test. appeared in the Tcheremissian language in 1820, 
being printed at the expense of the Russian Bible Society 
during the reign of the emperor Alexander. While the 
work was in progress, the archbishop of Kazan collected 
a number of the people and read to them from one of the 
books of the New Test. to ascertain whether it was intel- 
ligible to them. The ‘people wept aloud for joy that they 
had received the Word of Jesus in their own tongue. An 
edition of 3000 copies was printed, but the dissolution of 
the Russian Bible Suciety that followed brought the work 
to a termination. 

48. Tchuwaschian is spoken by a people inhabiting both 
sides of the Volga, numbering about 670,000 individuals, 
partially Christianized. In 1817 an attempt was made by 
the Russian Bible Society at Simbirsk to translate the 
New Test. In 1818 the Féur Gospels were translated, and 
two years later the entire Test., under the care of the arch- 
bishop of Kazan, to whose diocese the people belong. The 
edition, consisting of 5000 copies, was printed in Russian 
characters. 

49. Vogulian is spoken in the governments of Perm and 
Tobolsk, in a district between the Tobol, the Beresov, the 
Obi, and the Uralian Mountains. A translation of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew into Vogulian is contained in the 
collection of prince Lucien Bonaparte. 

50. Wotjakian. The third section of the Permian race 
consists of the Wotjaks, about 200,000, located in the Up- 
per Kama, and enerally Christianized. In 1820, Lewan- 
dowski, a learned Wotjak, commenced a translation of the 
New Test. The Russian Bible Society encouraged him to 
continue; and thus under the care and inspection of the 
Viatka Branch Bible Society, the gospels of SS. Matthew 
and Mark were completed during the year 1823. From 
the first sheets of these gospels some portions were read 
in their churches, and it is related that the people demand- 
ed to hear more, but a change came; the Russian society 
became extinct, and all its printing operations were nec- 
essarily suspended. 


Besides the Annual Reports of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, see The Bible of Every Land, but es- 
pecially Dalton, Das Gebet des Herrn in den Sprachen 
Russlands (St. Petersburg, 1870). (B. P.) 


Russian Sects. Religious sects abound in Rus- 
sia, and under the most absolute monarchy in Europe 
we have the singular phenomenon of large bodies of 
dissenters defying the sovereign’s power, and living in 
open secession from the National Church. All of these 
sects are included under the general name of Raskol- 
niks (q. v.), i. e. Schismatics. The Raskolniks are di- 
vided into two great branches, the Popoftchins and the 
Bezpopoftchins, the former having priests and the lat- 
ter ifone. (For much of the following article we are 
indebted to the Rey. F. W. Flocken, missionary to Bul- 
garia.) 

I. The Poporrcuins are divided into five principal 
sects, 

1. The Diaconofichins. This sect was started in 
1706 at Veska, under the leadership of Alexander the 
Deacon, from whom it takes its name. 

2. The Epefanoftchins (q. v.). 

3. The Peremayanofichins (q. v.). 

4. The Starovertzi (men of the ancient faith) is the 
name assumed by the majority of those who refused to 
acquiesce in the reforms introduced in the 17th cen- 
tury, especially the revision of the Scriptures and the 
liturgical books effected by the patriarch Nikon (A.D. 
1654). The following are the points which, they 
strenuously maintain, justify their separation from the 
National Church: a. The service should be according 
to the old books before their alteration by Nikon. 6 
In the Creed the article on the Holy Ghost should 
read, “And in the Holy Ghost, the true and living 
Lord.” c. The Hallelujah should be sung only twice, 
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not three times; after the second adding “Glory to 
God.” d. The processions around the churches should 
go with the course of the sun, and not against it. e. 
That the sign of the cross should be made by unit- 
ing the fourth and fifth fingers, and not the first three 
fingers, with the thumb. „f. To acknowledge, respect, 
and adore only the eight-ended cross. g. The name 
of Jesus is to be written and pronounced Isus, and not 
Jesus, 

There were other and still smaller points of dispute, 
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and the tendency to fanaticism so universally found in 
Russian dissent did not fail to appear among them. 
They were persecuted under Peter I (A.D. 1689-1725), 


who laid 


double taxes on them; but his successors, es- 


pecially Catharine II and Alexander I, have adopted a 
milder policy with the hope of winning them back to 
the Eastern Church. But little success has attended 
these attempts at reconciliation. 

5. Tchernoltzi, or Wyetkaers, an insignificant body 
who, during the time of the persecution (A.D. 1730), 
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Eight-ended Cross of the Raskolniks. 


This croes is by all the different Russian Raskolniks considered the only 
true Christian cross; while by them the four-ended one is considered and 
declared to be an innovation made by the patriarch Nikon, and consequent- 
ly anti-Christian. N 

1. Represents the impression said to have been made by Jesus Christ 
upon a wet cloth, and by Ananias sent to king Abgarus of Edessa, — 

2. The letters in it stand for and signify: & for ot nebo shedshi, ‘ from 
heaven descended ;”? 0 for oni ego ne prinjali, ‘‘ they did not receive him ;” 
E for na kreste raspiali, ‘ on the cross outstretched him.” s 

3. The writing under it is in Old Slavic, and reads obras nertikotworennii, 
agnifying “image not made by hand.” 


4. Reads Angeli Gospodni, signifying ‘‘ Angels of the Lord.” 

5 “ PE ere Lord of Glory.” 

6. “ Jeus Christos, e “ Jesus Christ.” 

1. “ Bin Boshit, t “ Son of God.” 

8. “  Solnze, A t Sun.” 

% “ Luna, es “ Moon.” 

10. “ Chrestu twoemu poklonaemsa wladiko i swetloe woskresenie twoe 


slavim, signifying ‘‘To thine cross do we bow, Lord, and 
thy luminous resurrection do we glorify.” 


11. Reads Kopie, signifying ‘‘ Spear.” 

12, (X3 Trost, é (13 "380 2? 

13. ‘ Na kreste iskupil krowit Adama, signifying ‘On the cross re- 
deemed with blood of Adam.” 

14, “ Mesto lobnoe, signifying ‘ Place of skull.” 

15. ‘* Raspiat Bog, “ “ Crucified God.” 

16. ‘6 Gora Golgotha, “ “ Mount Golgotha.” 

17. “& Glova Adama, ‘* “« Head of Adam.” 

18. The tree of which it is said that it was pointed out to Seth by the 
archangel Michael, in answer to his prayer for his father 
Adam (Gospel of Nicodemus, ch. xiv). 

19. Reads Bae Maria Magdalena, signif. “St. Mary Magdalene.” 

20. “ Miter Theos, «&  & Mother of God.’’* 

21. ‘ Suwjatot Joann Bogoslow, sc “St. John the Theologian.” 

22, & Swjatot Login Sotnic, “© §t, Logan the Centurion.” 


* The three little stars signify the perpetual virginity. 
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A Popoftchin Teacher. 


took refuge on the islands of the Wjetka, a small river 
between Russia and Poland, whence their name. Here 
they formed a separate community and built two mon- 
asteries, from which, fifty years later, some of them mi- 
grated to Poland and built a church and convent at 
Tchernoboltz, Their chief distinguishing practices are a 
refusal to take oaths and to offer prayers for the emperor. 

II. The BEZPOPOFTCHINS, as we have said, are dis- 
senters who refuse to have priests, the sacraments be- 
ing administered and services conducted by lay elders. 
They recognise no priestly hierarchy, and dislike the 
national bishops and priests eo much that when any 





A Popoftchin Monk at Home. g 
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A Popoftchin Mouk in Travelling-dress. 


one of these enters their houses they hasten, as soon as 
he leaves, to wash the seats and walls. They believe 
that the Church is in a period of decline and apostasy, 
that the apostolic succession has been interrupted, and 
that legitimate priests are now impossible. They hold 
that the world has had four æras: a spring, or morning, 
from Adam nntil the building of Solomon’s Temple; a 
summer, or noon, lasting until the birth of Christ; an 
autumn, or evening, until the appearance of Antichrist, 
about 1650; and now the cold winter, the dark night, 
which will continue until the Lord shall descend upon 
earth to save men. The Bezpopoftchins are divided 
up into very many sects, some of them holding opinions 
exceedingly absurd. The three principal of these sects 
are the following: 
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A Popoftchin Nun. 
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runaway deacon of the name of Danilo Wiculin. In 
the vear 1695 he founded a monastery on the borders 
of the Viga, of which for forty years he was the prior, 
and died in 1785. In the erection of the monastery and 
in its leadership he was assisted by Andrei Mishtezky, 
who was of princely origin, and occupied his post until 
his end, in 1736. Soon after this a monastery for fe- 
males was organized, of which Salomonia, the sister of 
Mishtezky, became prioress. ‘The monasteries soon 
amassed wealth, and were thereby enabled to procure a 
large library of old Slavic manuscripts, and composed 
bovks for the education of singers, writers, painters, and 
the future leaders of the sect. At the end of the past 
century these monasteries contained 2000 male and 1000 
female inmates. Andrei and Simion Denisow have 
written several works for the sect, and in general de- 
fence of the Raskolniks, of which the Pomoryan Answers 
to the Questions of Nevfit is the principal. 

The teachings of the Pomoryans, also called Danil- 
owtchina, consist in the following: a. From the time of 
Nikon, the Antichrist has been reigning, though unseen, 
in the orthodox Church, and has abolished the true sac- 
raments and priesthood. 6. Those from the orthodox 
Church who wish to join the Pomoryans must receive 
rebaptism, which, like other sacraments, can, in conse- 
quence of the fall of the true priesthood, be administer- 
ed by laymen, and even by females. c. As there is no 
true priesthood, there is no one to solemnize marriages, 
therefore all are obliged to live in the unmarried state, 
and those married in the Church must separate. d. 
Monks from the orthodox Church can be acknowledged 
as such after having been rebaptized, and they may in- 
stall others in that state and be permitted to serve as 
priests, even if they have not been such before. e. For 
those in authority no prayers are to be offered. During 
the reign of Anna Ivanova one of the Pomoryans re- 
ported this to the authorities; then, torvavoid difficulties 
with the government, they introduced a prayer for the 
czar, which they have used ever since. f. The crosses 
not to have the inscription “I. N. R. I.’ because this is 
a Latin heresy, but to have the initial letters of these 
words: Zar Slary [sus Christos Sin Boshii, “Lord of 
Glory, Jesus Christ, Son of God,” as it had been to the 
time of Nikon. g. The food bought in the market is 
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1. The Pomoryans.—The founder of this sect was a | not to be considered unclean. 
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h. To be ready for sui- 
cide by fire for the true faith. 

2. The Fedosejofichins.— This is the second of the 
principal sects of the Bezpopoftchins, which spread with 
the same rapidity in another part of the country. The 
principal promoter of it was a deacon by the name of 
Fedosei, a contemporary of Danilo Wiculin. Having 
removed with his family to Poland, he gathered around 
him in a short time a number of Raskolnik fugitives 
from Russia, and founded two abodes, one for males and 
the other for females, among whom he acted as priest. 
He agreed in all points with the Pomoryans, except two, 
viz.: a. The inscription of “I. N. R. I.” is to be 
retained upon the cross. b. The food bought in the 
markets must be purified by prayer and adoration. 
These two points gave rise to the sect. The efforts 
of the Pomoryans to form a union with the Fedosejoft- 
chins proved unsuccessful, and an open enmity between 
the two began, which increased just as soon as the Po- 
moryans commenced to pray for the czar. In the year 
1771 they succeeded, at Moscow, in founding a cenobitical 
establishment, known as the Preobrashensky Cemetery, 
which became the principal centre of the sect. The 
originator, and for thirty-eight years the head of this 
institution, was Elijah Alexejew Kowilin, a dealer in 
bricks and wines. During the pestilence at Moscow in 
1771, when all the poor workmen who had been there 
commenced to leave the town to return to their native 
places, and in that way carried the sickness to all parts 
of the country, Kowilin, with another merchant, Zen- 
koff, applied for permission to establish, at their ex- 
pense, a quarantine on one of the principal roads lead- 
ing from the city, and with it to connect a cemetery for 
the burial of those that died. Having received the 
permission, they established a barrier and building for 
the purpose proposed. He, with others, fed the hungry, 
nursed the sick, and comforted the dying. The news 
of the comfort provided by Kowilin spread very rapidly, 
and, besides the hungry and sick, the people en masse 
took refuge with him. He, on the other hand, did all 
he could to instil into the minds of the refugees that 
this woe from hunger and pestilence was sent upori 
Moscow by God as a just punishment for the Wikonian 
heresy, and exhorted them to repent and turn to God. 
The people, seeing that those dying as orthodox were 
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just thrown into a cart and hurled off, while those under 
Kowilin’s care were provided with all the necessaries of 
life, the sacraments in the last hours, and when dead 
were given a Christian funeral, chose, between the two, 
the latter, and submitted en masse to rebaptism and 
the conditions of Kowilin. At the same time, they 
turned over to Kowilin al] their movable and real prop- 
erty. When the pestilence ceased, he retained many of 
his adherents and formed a kind of monastery, which, at 
the commencement of the present century, contained 
1500 persons of both sexes. ‘The sect numbered near- 
ly 10,000 members at Moscow. To perpetuate the in- 
stitution, he petitioned for assistants under the name of 
trustees, who were selected from among the members, 
and were of the richest merchants. The news of the 
wealth and good order of this establishment and the 
concern of Kowilin for the good of the Fedosejoftchins 
raised him in the eyes of the sect in other parts of the 
land, which by degrees placed all their communities 
under his protection and made them dependent upon 
the Preobrashensky Cemetery institution, from which 
they all began to get their leaders and singers, and 
bought all their books and zkonas, and to which they 
continued to send their annual contributions. 

3. The Philippoftchins.—Besides the general doctrines 
of the Bezpopoftchins, the Philippoftchins hold: a. 
That only the eight-ended cross without inscription is 
to be venerated. b. Only the ikonas according to the 
old style, and painted by themselves, are to be wor- 
shipped. c. No prayers are to be offered for the czar. 
d. Man and wife are to be separated after having been 
rebaptized. e. Suicide by fire or hunger is martyrdom 
for the true faith. This last point explains why the 
Philippoftchins are sometimes also called Samososhi- 
gately (Self-burners) and Morelshtchiky (Starvation- 
ists). Even Philip and a number of his followers burned 
themselves by setting fire to their monastery and re- 
maining init. See PHILIPPINS. 

4, Among the minor sects are: 

(1.) The Pastushkoe, or Adamuntowa.—The origina- 
tor of this sect was a herdsman of Denisow, Adam by 
name, Pastush, in Russian, means herdsman; and this 
his calling, combined with his name, forms the name 
of the sect. He censured the Philippins because of their 
passion for suicide, the Pomoryans on account of their 
aversion to eat and drink with others; and taught that 
it was sinful to walk on paved streets, to handle money, 
and possess passports, because the first is an invention 
of the Antichrist, and the last two bear the seal and im- 
print of the same. 

(2.) The Spasova, or Kusmintchin.Its founder was 
Kusma, an illiterate peasant, and his doctrine was called 
Netovtchina (a word derived from the Russian word 
net, which means “there is not”), and is used in this 
form to show that he held that since the time of 
the correction of the books, and with them the prayers 
and faith in the orthodox Church, the Antichrist is 
reigning, and, consequently, “there is no” grace, no 
sanctity, no sacraments, He taught that there is noth- 
ing holy remaining in the world, and that salvation 
is to be obtained only through the “Spassa,” which 
is the Slavic word for the Russian Spassitel, meaning 
“Saviour.” His followers do not rebaptize those that 
join them, nor do they always baptize their own chil- 
dren, believing that the “Spassa” can save them with- 
outit. The marriage-tie, where or whenever performed, 
is with them considered indissoluble; but, with the ap- 
proach of age, they are forbidden to make use of its 
rites. They worship only their own ¿konas and cross- 
es, which they always carry with them, and which, 
therefore, are small and made to fold together. This 
sect is principally to be found in the districts of Nish- 
gorod. 

(3.) The Detoubeitchins (Infanticides).—This sect con- 
sider it a great misfortune for children to come under 
the influence of Antichrist (the established Church), and 
believe it to be the best offering they can make to God 
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to deliver them from this calamity—by death, if neces- 
sary. They do not hesitate, therefore, to commit the 
crime of infanticide. 

(4.) The Beguny (Deserters), or Stranniky ( Wander- 
ers).—This sect originated about 1790, in the village of 
Sopel, district of Jaroslav, from which it is sometimes 
called Sopelniks. Its founder was Deserter Efimy, who, 
after having been rebaptized, settled in said village and 
taught that the Antichrist had ascended his throne long 
ago: first, one thousand years after Christ he invisibly 
reigned in the Greek empire under the Greek name of 
A ppolyen,* as intimated by John in the Revelation; 
then, after the lapse of 666 years, which letters compose 
his name, he appeared in Russia, not yet as czar, but as 
a false prophet, as stated in the Revelation by John. 
And this first beast and false prophet was the patriarch 
Nikon, for he was the first to blaspheme against God by 
changing the name of Isus into Jesus,f and, like a beast, 
persecuted the worshippers of the true Isus; and that 
he really was the beast spoken of in the Apocalypse is 
seen from his real or lay name, Nikita, in Greek Nyy- 
rioc,t which gives the number 666. After his fall, 
there appeared the third Antichrist, or the second beast 
with the two horns, which signify the two imperial 
names, czar and imperator, the last of which, in Greek, 
is ‘Imeparop,§ and also gives the number 666. In this 
trinity the members of the orthodox Church are bap- 
tized and marked with the sign of the cross by three 
fingers instead of by the two first, as it was of old. To 
escape eternal punishment, it is necessary, first to wash 
off this sign and mark by rebaptism, and then flee from 
every city and village which forms part of this Babel of 
Antichrist. 

(5.) The [sbraniki, or “ Company of the Elect.”—The 
cause of the separation of this sect from the Russian 
Church was not any difference of doctrine or ritual, but 
a desire to protest against the laxity and inclination to 
change displayed by the clergy, and to adopt a greater 
piety and purity of life. They were termed by the or- 
thodox party Roscholshiki (Seditionists). Pinkerton 
(On Russian Sects) identifies them with the Starovertzi. 

(6.) The Bezslovestni (the dumb), the name given to 
a not very numerous sect of the 18th century, whose 
members, after conversion, became perpetually speech- 
less. Very little is known of their tenets. 

(7.) The Istmiye Christiane. See MALAKANS, 

(8.) The Karabliki. See No. (18) below. 

(9.) The Khlistie, or Flagellants. 

(10.) The Malakans (q. v.). 

(11.) The Martinists (q. v.). 

(12.) The Moreshika. 

(13.) The Netovtshins (q. v.). 

(14.) The Niconzans (q. v.). 

(15.) The Njetowschitchini. See NETOVTSHINS. 

(16.) The Roscholshiki (q. v.). 

(17.) The Sabatniki (q. v.). 

(18.) The Skoptzi (eunuchs), a name given to this 
sect because of their practice of self-mutilation, which 
they supposed to be warranted by Scripture (Matt. xix, 
12). The general characteristics of this sect, even among 
those who do not adopt this extreme course of action, is 
one of self-mortification and asceticism. They perform 
self-imposed penances, such as flagellation, wearing hair- 
cloth shirts, and iron chains and crosses. They profess 
great respect for Peter III, of whom they keep pictures 
in their houses, in which he is represented with a scar- 
let handkerchief tied round his right knee (which is 
supposed to be one of their Masonic signs). They ex- 
pect him to revisit the earth as the true Messiah, and, 
having rung the great bell of the Church of the Ascen- 


* The word is rendered ’AwoAAvev, while it ought to be 
’"ATwoAADwv; the first is equal to 666, the second to 1461. 

t Before Nikon’s time the two vowels in the word Jeshua 
were left out, so it read Isus. 

t The word is rendered Nn«yrios, equal to 666; while it 
ought to be Nnxyras, equal to 587. f 

§ The word is rendered 'Irepártop, equal to 666; while it 
ought to be Iumeparop, equal to 706, 
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est Russian version of the 
Scriptures was written in 
= White Russian, and in 1517 
\ parts of the Old Test. were 
© printed at Prague, while the 
| Acts and the Epistles ap- 
peared at Wilna in 1527. 
The translator is said to 
have been Fr. Skorina. At 
the close of the 17th century 
another attempt was made 
to produce a version of the 
Scriptures in the Great Rus- 
sian. The promoter of this 














Religious Exercise of one of the Skoptzi. 


sion in Moscow, to summon the elect, and reign over all 
the true Skoptzi. ‘They are noted for their anxiety 
to procure converts, and he who gains twelve is digni- 
tied with the title of apostle. Their chief peculiarities 
of practice and doctrine are the rejection of the resur- 
rection of the body, a-refusal to observe Sunday, and 
the substitution of certain rites invented by themselves 
in lieu of the sacrament of the eucharist. They are a 
Numerous sect in some governments, as that of Orel, 
comprising whole villages, and they have many adher- 
ents among the jewellers and goldsmiths of St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and other large towns. 

(19.) The Strigolniks. This sect arose in Novgorod 
at the close of the 14th or early in the 15th century. 
A Jew named Horie, joined by two Christian priests, 
Denis and Alexie, and afterwards by an excommuni- 
cated deacon named Karp Strigolnik, preached a mixt- 
ure of Judaism and Christianity, and gained so many 
followers that a national council was called to suppress 
him. They regard the payment of money by the cler- 
gy to the bishops on ordination as simoniacal, and con- 
fession to a priest as unscriptural. Strigolnik himself 
was throwu into the river and drowned during a riot 
in Novgorod, but the opposition of his followers to the 
Russian Church continued for many years after his 
death, 

(20.) The Wyetkaers. 

(21.) The Yedinovertzi (Coreligionists). This name 
vas given to some members of the Starovertzi in the 
reign of Alexander (1801-25), when strong hopes were 
entertained of regaining them to the orthodox commun- 
ion. They assume for themselves the name of Blagos- 
lovenni, or “ The Blessed.” 

For literature, see Dimitri, Hist. of Russian Sects ; 
Farlati, [dlyricum Sacrum; Grégoire, Hist. des Sectes 
Religieuses (Paris, 1814), vol. iv; Haxthausen, Studien 
über Russland (Han. 1847); Krazinski, Lectures on Sla- 
roma (Lond. 1869); Mouravieff, Hist. of’ the Church of 
Russia (ibid. 1842); Platon, Present State of the Greek 
Church in Russia (Pinkerton’s transl, Edinb. 1814; N.Y. 
1815); Strahl, Gesch. der Griindung, etc., der christlichen 
Lehre in Russland, etc. (Halle, 1830). See Russia. 

Russian Version or Tue Scriprures. The 
Russian language, which is understood from Archangel 
to Astrakhan, admits of but two principal divisions, name- 
ly, Great Russian—the literary and official language of 
the nation, spoken in Moscow and the northern parts of 
the empire—and Little, or Malo, Russian, which contains 
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version was the Lutheran pas- 
tor Ernest Gliick, of Livonia, 
who made it from the Old 
Slavonic text. Unhappily, 
at the siege of Marienburg, 
in 1702, the whole of Gliick’s 
MSS. were destroyed. In the year 1816 the Russian 
Bible Society laid before the emperor Alexander some 
copies of a new version, and he was much struck at per- 
ceiving that, while so many barbarous tribes had been 
thus put in possession of the oracles of God, “his own 
Russians still remained destitute of the boon mercifully 
designed to be freely communicated to all.” At his in- 
stigation an order was immediately forwarded through 
the president of the society to the Holy Synod, enjoin- 
ing the translation of the New Test. into modern Russ, 
Under the auspices of the Religious Academy of St. Pe- 
tersburg, the work was undertaken by the archiman- 
drite Philaret, and, after three years had been devoted 
to the undertaking, an edition of the Four Gospels was 
struck off, in parallel columns with the Slavonic text. 
The preface to the Gospels, which appeared in 1819, 
was signed by Philaret, Michael, metropolitan of Nov- 
gorod, and Seraphim of Moscow. ‘The demand for this 
work was such that in 1820 the fourth edition of the 
Gospels was published; in the same year the second 
edition of the Acts was printed, while the first edition 
of the entire New Test. did not appear till 1823. As 
to the order of the books of the New Test., which 
were reprinted and published by Tauchnitz, of Leipsic, 
in 1838, and again in London in 1862, it is as follows: 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Acts; the epistles of James, 
Peter, John, and Jude; Romans, Philemon, Hebrews, 
Revelation. 

Of the Old Test., only the Psalms were translated by 
the Rev. Dr. Pavsky, of the Cathedral of St. Petersburg, 
the first Hebrew scholar in the empire. The first edi- 
tion appeared in 1822, and consisted of 15,000 copies; 
yet so great was the demand that within the space of 
two vears no less than 100,000 copies left the press. In 
1853 Mr. Tauchnitz, of Leipsic, published an edition in 
Hebrew and Russian. The edition before us, in Russ 
alone, was published at London in 1862, and we notice 
that the word “ Selah” is always put in brackets; that 
the number of verses in the different psalms does not 
agree with the English, but with the Hebrew, as the 
superscriptions, which are found in the English Bible 
in small type, are counted as a verse; Psa. ix and x 

| are translated according to the Sept. as one, and thus, 
e. g, the xviiith is the xviith Psalm; the cxlviith 
Psalm of the Hebrew is divided, as in the Sept., into 
two —cxlvi, from 1-11, and cxlvii, from 12-20 — and 
thus the usual number of 150 psalms is gained. The 
translation of the other books of the Old Test. from the 
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Hebrew proceeded under the direction of the religious | as those of the Greek party. 


RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH 


Its complete separation 


academies of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kief; and an | from Rome was effected by an archbishop of Kief, 


edition to consist of 10,000 copies of the Pentateuch and 
the books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, was subse- 
quently undertaken; but in 1826 the Russian Bible So- 
ciety was suspended by the ukase of the emperor Nich- 
olas. A new translation has of late been issued by the 
Holy Synod, while the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety also published a version, which is largely circulated 
in Russia, See The Bible of Every Land, p. 296 sq.3 
Dalton, Das Gebet des Herrn in den Sprachen Russlands, 
p. 37 sq.; Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen Schriften des 
Neuen Testuments (Brunswick, 1874), § 490; also the 
Annual Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ely. (B. P.) 


Russniaks (also Russine and RuUTHEN}), the name 
of a variety of peoples who form a branch of the great 
Slavic race, and are sharply distinguished from the 
Muscovites, or Russians proper, by their language and 
the entire character of their life. They are divided 
into the Russniaks of Galicia, North Hungary, Podolia, 
Volhynia, and Lithuania, and are estimated by Schafa- 
rik at 13,000,000. They are almost all agriculturists, 
and, on the whole, rather uncultivated. Before the 17th 
century they were a free race, but were then subjugated, 
partly by the Lithuanians, partly by the Poles, and for 
a long time belonged to the Polish kingdom. Their 
language has consequently become closely assimilated 
to the Polish. In earlier times it was a written speech 
with quite distinctive characteristics, as may be seen 
from the translation of the Bible published at Ostrog 
in 1581, and from various statutes and other literary 
monuments still extant. Recently, printing in the 
Russniak tongue has been recommenced. The Russni- 
aks belong, for the most part, to the United Greek 
Church, but in part also to the Non-united. They 
preserve many old customs peculiar to themselves, 
and much folk-lore, prose and poetic, very like that 
current in Poland and Servia. This has been col- 
lected by Vaclav in his Piesni Polskie i Ruskie 
(Lemberg, 1833). Levicki has published a Gramma- 
tik der russinischen Sprache für Deutsche (Przemysl, 
1833). 


Russo-Greek Church is the community of 
Christians subject to the emperor of Russia, using the 
Slavonic liturgy and following the Russian rite. Sce 
GREEK CHURCH. 

1. Origin.—The early history of the Russian Church 
is involved in much obscurity; but that Christianity 
was introduced into Russia previous to the middle of 
the 9th century must be inferred from a letter of Pho- 
tius (866) in which he says that the people called Rus- 
sians had forsaken idolatry, received Christianity, and 
allowed a bishop to be placed over them (£pistole, ed. 
Montacaut, p. 58). Its diffusion, however, was very lim- 
ited. The princess Olga was baptized about the mid- 
dle of the 10th century, but by no means succeeded in 
winning over her son Switoslav and her people to 
_ Christianity. Nor was it till the alliance of Vladimir 

with the court of Byzantium by his marriage with 
Anne, sister of the emperor Basil II, and his baptism in 
988 (when he took the name of Wassily, or Basil), that 
` the foundation of Christianity can be said to have been 
regularly laid in Russia. He issued an edict for the 
destruction of idols and idol temples throughout his 
dominions; and his subjects were commanded to re- 
ceive baptism, which they did in very large numbers, 
Churches were built in all directions, the first of them 
being dedicated by Vladimir himself. Yaroslav, the 
next Russian monarch, built convents which he filled 
with Greek scholars and artists, and many works were 
translated from Greek into the Slavonic dialects. 

2. Government.—At first the Russian Church was un- 
der the jurisdiction of Rome, and it seems that as late 
as the Council of Florence (1439) the adherents of the 


named Photius, in the latter part of the same century. 
For more than a century it continued directly subject 
to the patriarch of Constantinople; but in 1588 the pa- 
triarch Jeremias, being in Russia, held a synod of the 
Russian bishops and erected the see of Moscow into a 
patriarchate with jurisdiction over the entire territory. 
He was also induced in 1589 to consecrate Job, arch- 
bishop of Rostow, the first patriarch. This action was 
afterwards confirmed by a synod held at Constantino- 
ple; but, as their junior, the patriarch of Moscow rank- 
ed after the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusa- 
lem, and Constantinople. This subordination was ac- 
quiesced in until the reign of Alexis Michaelowitz, 
when the patriarch of Moscow, Nikon, refused to ac- 
knowledge it further. When Peter the Great became 
ruler, he saw that his government was, in fact, divided 
with the clergy and the patriarch. Upon the death of 
Adrian, in 1700, when the bishops were assembled to 
choose his successor, Peter entered and broke up the 
meeting, declaring himself patriarch of the Russian 
Church. To wean the clergy by degrees from their 
established rights, he kept the office open for upwards 
of twenty years, and abolished it in 1721. The per- 
manent administration of Church affairs was placed un- 
der the direction of a council, called the “Holy Syn- 
od,” or “ Permanent Synod,” consisting of archbishop, 
bishops, and archimandrites, all named by the em- 
peror. 

3. Constitution.—Under the direction of this council, 
a series of official acts and formularies, and catechetical, 
doctrinal, and disciplinary treatises, was drawn up, by 
which the whole scheme of the doctrine, discipline, and 
Church government of the Russian Church was settled 
in detail, and to which all the clergy, officials, and dig- 
nitaries are required to subscribe. The leading princi- 
ple of this constitution is the absolute supremacy of the 
czar, and it has been maintained in substance to the 
present time. The Holy Synod is considered as one of 
the great departments of the government, the minister 
of public worship being ex officio a member. This code 
was enacted in 1551 and received the name of Stoglar, 
or a hundred chapters. 

4, Doctrine.— As regards doctrine, the Russian Church 
may be considered as identical with the common body 
of the Greek Church (q.v.). With that Church it re- 
jects the supremacy of the pope and the double proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost. All the great leading charac- 
teristics of its discipline, too, are the same; the differ- 
ences of ceremony being too minute to permit our en- 
tering into detail. The discipline as to the marriage 
of the clergy is the same as that described for the Greek 
Church; and in carrying out the law which enforces 
celibacy upon bishops the Russians adopt the same ex- 
pedient with the Greeks, viz. of selecting the bishops 
from among the monks, who are celibates by virtue of 
their vow. 

5. Liturgy.—The service of the Russian Church was, 
at its commencement, borrowed from the Greek Church, 
according to the books translated by Cyril and Metho- 
dius into the Slavic, which to this day is the language 
of the Church. They translated, however, only the 
most necessary books, the others being translated into 
Russian since the time of Yaroslav I. In them were 
found many mistakes which Cyprian and Photius la- 


bored to correct; but, as the metropolitans who suc- 


ceeded them were Russians, and not well versed in the 
Greek language, errors again crowded in. Maksim, a 
monk, was called from Athos in 1506 and ordered to re- 
vise the Church books, and soon discovered that, by the 
numerous errors of translation, even the articles of the 
Creed had been changed in meaning. His work dis- 
pleasing some, they brought false charges against him, 
and he was sent to a monastery, deprived of the sacra- 
ments, and, after thirty years of suffering, died in 1556. 


Roman Church throughout Russia were as numerous | When Nikon became patriarch, he undertook the cor- 


RUST 


rection of the books, and sent to the East the monk 
Arseny Suchanow for the purpose of collecting ancient 
Greek and Slavic MSS. ‘This resulted in the correc- 
tion of the Scriptures and the introduction of the cor- 
rected version in the place of the old ones. The Church 
service itself underwent no change except the addition 
of some holy days in honor of new saints. 

6. Clergy.— There are three ranks of episcopacy in 
the Church — metropolitans, archbishops, and bishops, 
who each have a peculiar dress, ‘These three classes are 
called by the general name of archirei, or prelates; next 
to them in degree are the archimandrites and hegoume- 
ni, or abbots and priors of the monasteries; and last and 
lowest of all are the monks, who have been either or- 
dained for the priestly office, for the second degree, or 
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Muscovite Bishop. 
diaconate, or are mere lav brothers without having 
taken the vow. The clergy are divided into two classes, 
regular and secular. The first are alone entitled to the 
highest dignities of the Church, are ordained under 
much stricter vows than the others, and are termed the 
black clergy from their wearing a black robe. The 
secular clergy have a brown and blue robe, and are 
termed the white clergy. Although special provision 
was made for the Roman Catholics in Poland by the 
erection of an archbishopric in communion with Rome 
at Mohilev in 1783, and still later arrangements, yet 
the whole policy of the Russian government is opposed 
to the free exercise of worship by its subjects. Accord- 
ing to the Statistical Year-book of the Russian Empire 
for 1871, the orthodox adherents of the Russian Church 
exceeded 53,000,000, the clergy of all ranks numbering 
about 215,000. Religious sects abound, who all go by 
the general name of Raskuiniks (q. v.). See King, 
Travels in Russia; Krazinski, Religious History of the 
Slavonic Nations ; Mouravieff, History of the Church in 
Russia; Ricaut, History of Greek and Armenian Church- 
e (1694). See Russia. 


Rust (Gpworc, ióç) occurs as the translation of 
two different Greek words in Matt. vi, 19, 20 and 
James v,3. In the former passage the word Bpwere, 
Which is joined with onc, “moth,” has by some been 
understood to denote the larva of some moth injurious 
to corn, as the Tinea granella (see Stainton, Insecta 
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Britan. iii, 30). The Hebrew W> (Isa. 1, 9) is rendered 
Bpworg by Aquila (comp. also Epist. Jerem. v, 12, azo 
ioù kai Bowparwy, “from rust and moths;” A. V. Bar. 
vi, 12). Scultetus (Frere. Erang. ii, 35; Crit. Sac. vol. 
vi) believes that the words on¢ cai Boworc are a hen- 
diadys for on¢ Bpwoxwy. The word can scarcely be 
taken to signify “rust,” for which there is another term, 
ioc, which is used by James to express rather the “ tar- 
nish” which overspreads silver than “rust,” by which 
name we now understand “oxide of‘iron.” Bowarg is 
no doubt intended to have reference, in a general sense, 
to any corrupting and destroying substance that may 
attack treasures of any kind which have long been suf- 
fered to remain undisturbed. The allusion of James is 
to the corroding nature of (6¢ on metals. Scultetus cor- 
rectly observes, “ Erugine deformantur quidem, sed non 
corrumpuntur nummi;” but though this is, strictly speak- 
ing, true, the ancients, just as ourselves in common par- 
lance, spoke of the corroding nature of “rust” (comp. 
Hammond, 4 nnotat. in Matt. vi, 19).—Smith. More- 
over, various writers agree that the gold and silver 
coins of antiquity were much more liable to corrosion 
than those of the present, being much more extensively 
adulterated with alloys. 

The word translated “scum” (NDT, cheldh) in Ezek. 
xxiv, 6, 11, 12 means the rust or corrosion of the pot 
of brass (or rather copper) which typified Jerusalem. 
Copper is more liable to corrosion than the other met- 
als, each of which has its own dissolvent; but copper is 
acted upon by all those dissolvents, and the corrosion 
of the copper pot symbolizes the aptitude of Jerusalem 
to corruptions, which, being shown by Ezekiel to be re- 
moved only by the agency of fire, was a type of the 


awful punishments and fiery purgation awaiting Jeru- 
salem. 


Rust, George, a learned English divine, was a na- 
tive of Cambridge, and educated at Christ’s College. 
On the Restoration, Jeremy Taylor, foreseeing the va- 
cancy in the deanery of Connor, in Ireland, sent to Cam- 
bridge to secure a man suitable for that position. Dr. 
Rust was chosen, and he landed at Dublin about Au- 
gust, 1661. He was preferred to the deanery as soon as 
it was void, and in 1662 to the rectory of the island of 
Magee. The bishop dying (Aug. 13, 1667), the bish- 
opric was divided, and Dr. Rust became bishop of Dro- 
more, which position he held until his death, in Decem- 
ber, 1670. He wrote, A Letter of Resolution concerning 
Origen, etc. (Lond. 1661, 4to) :—Discourse of Truth :— 
besides several Sermons. 


Rust, Isaac, a German doctor of theology and 
member of the consistory in Spever, was born in 1796 
at Mussbach, in Bavaria. In 1820 he was minister in 
Ungstein, in 1827 he was appointed minister of the 
French Reformed Church at Erlangen, in 1847 he was 
called to Munich, and was finally made pastor in Speyer, 
where he died in 1862. He wrote, Philosophie und 
Christenthum, oder Wissen und Glauben (Mannheim, 
1833, 2d ed.):—Predigten über ausgewählte Terte (Er- 
langen, 1830) :—Stimmen der Reformation u. der Refor- 
matoren an die Fürsten u. Volker dieser Zeit (ibid. 1831) : 
—De Blasio Pascale Veritatis et Divinitutis Religionis 
Christiane Vindice (ibid. 1833), pt. i, ii :—Jesus Christus 
gestern u. heute u. derselbe auch in Ewigkeit (Munich, 
1850), sermons. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lite- 
ratur, i, 25, 411; ii, 103, 405, 744; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
p. 1101. (B. P.) 


Rustic-work, ashlar masonry, the joints of which 
are worked with grooves, or channels, to render them 
conspicuous. Sometimes the whole of the joints are 
worked in this way, and sometimes only the horizontal 
ones. The grooves are either moulded or plain, and are 
formed in several different ways. ‘The surface of the 
work is sometimes left, or purposely made, rough, but 
at the present day it is usually made even. Rustic- 
work was never employed in medizval buildings, but 
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has just been contemplating in the later annals of the 


aes | eres | eee Judges. It is the domestic history of a family com- 
C pelled, by the urgency of a famine, to abandon the land 

of Canaan, and seek an asylum in the territories of 

| Moab. Elimelech, the head of the emigrating house- 
hold, dies in the land of his sojourn, where his two sur- 


parent resolving to return to her country and kindred, 

the filial affection of the daughters-in-law is put to a 

Rustic-work. severe test, and Ruth determines at all hazards to ac- 
hot nace ; rae et company Naomi. “ Whither thou goest, I will go, and 
it is said to have had its origin in the buildings of where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be 
Augustus and Claudius at Rome. — Parker, Gloss. of my people, and thy God my God: where thou diest, I 
Architect. 8. v. will die, and there will I be buried: the Lord do so 
Ruter, Calvin W., a minister of the Methodist | to me, gnd more also, if aught but death part thee and 
Episcopal Church, was born in Bradford, Orange Co., | me,” was the expression of the unalterable attachment 
Vt., March 15, 1794. He was received into the Ohio | of the young Moabitish widow to the mother, to the 
Conference in 1817, and in 1820 was transferred to the land, and to the religion of her Jost husband. They ar- 
Missouri Conference. When the Indiana Conference | rived at Bethlehem just at the beginning of barley har- 
was formed in 1832, Mr. Ruter was chosen its secretary. | vest, and Ruth, going out to glean for the support of her 
He took deep interest in founding the Indiana Asbury | mother-in-law and herself, chanced to go into the field 
University, and was for many years one of its trustees. ' of Boaz, a wealthy man, the near kinsman of her father- 
He took a superannuated relation in 1855, and died in-law, Elimelech. The story of her virtues and her 
June 11, 1859. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, ! kindness and fidelity to her mother-in-law, and her 
1859, p. 274. | preference for the land of her husband’s birth, had gone 
Ruter, Martin, D.D., a minister and instructor of | before her; and immediately upon learning who the 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Charlton, ; Strange young woman was, Boaz treated her with the 
Mass., April 3, 1785. In 1801 he was admitted into | utmost kindness and respect, and sent her home laden 
the New York Conference, and in 1818 was appointed ; With corn which she had gleaned. Boaz had bidden 
in charge of the Newmarket Wesleyan Academy, af- | her return from day to day, and directed his servants to 
terwards removed to Wilbraham. In 1828 he became | give her a courteous welcome. An omen so propitious 
president of Augusta College, where he remained until could not but be regarded as a special encouragement to 
August, 1832. In 1834 he accepted the position of | both, and Naomi therefore counselled Ruth to seek an 
president of Allegheny College, and held it until 1887, i opportunity for intimating to Boaz the claim she had 
when he was appointed superintendent of the Texas! upon him as the nearest kinsman of her deceased hus- 
mission, where he formed societies, secared the building | band. A stratagem, which in other circumstances would 
of churches, and laid out the greater part of the state in | have been of very doubtful propriety, was adopted for 
circuits. His death took place May 16, 1838. He pub- | compassing this object; and though Boaz entertained 
lished a Hebrew Grammar :—a Ilistory of Martyrs :— | the proposal favorably, yet he replied that there was 
an Ecclesiastical History :— Sermons :—and Letters. See | another person more nearly related to the family than 
Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. himself, whose title must first be disposed of. Without 
Rutgers, Henry, a distinguished Revolutionary delay he applied himself to ascertain whether the kins- 


patriot, philanthropist, and Christian of New York city, righ ‘ Se art Es Ree A ieee 
ho was severely wounded while serving as an office X Aae en etalon ae 
bape on f ee r the J ubilee) of Elimelech’s estate. Finding him indis- 


in the war of independence, and always stood high in | > ; 
the confidence of the state and general governments, ponet tostie measure, ne ootad froni him i perenne: 
| ratified according to the legal forms of the time, and 


was born in 1746. Possessed of ample wealth, he was. : ded himself to ved th tri f 
noted for his unceasing munificence to various objects | E SAES ee PE 


of humane and religious charity. He was one of the ' Elimelech, and finally, with all due solemnity, took Ruth 


first managers of the American Bible Society, and was | F be my E as 7 he Dicetigs And- congr ERa 
prominent in all the great benevolent movements of his E their peighbors. Asa mngular example oare nii 
time. By a timely act of liberality, he was to a large Pera tiie pa gud panera Haan 1dolat rous people ; 
degree instrumental in the revival of Queen’s College, oe of the firats of the Gentile hary a gatherec 
which since that date (1825) has been honored with his see the Cnureh on the ne anes one OTY OS PAIRES 
vencrated name as Rutgers College. In the public move- Y and eee ee M ustrating i her History tHe 
ments of his denomination (the Dutch Reformed), he workings uf ine a rovidence and tne -tror oI the 
was “a prince and a great man, whose praise is in all saying cai: ee me Lord EOE the tight 
the churches.” He died Feb. 17, 1830, in the full con- | °0"%) ane ur the Many DETERE reyeianons ofan 
fidence and triumph of Christian hope. His last words cient domestic and social customs which are associated 
dé ' m R. with her story, Ruth has always held a foremost place 
were “Home! home!” (W.J. R.T.) me : ; 
, g . | among the Scripture characters. Augustine has a curi- 
Ruth (Heb. Ruth, DM, probably for DIY ’, and this | ous speculation on the relative blessedness of Ruth, 
for MIT, a female friend; Sept. and New Test., Pot; | twice married, and by her second marriage becoming 
Josephus, ‘PotSy, Ant. v, 9,1), a Moabitess, the wife, | the ancestress of Christ, and Anna remaining constant 
first, of Mahlon, secondly of Boaz, and by him mother | in her widowhood (De Bono Viduil.). Jerome observes 
of Obed, the ancestress of David and of Christ, and one | that we can measure the greatness of Ruth’s virtue by 
of the four women (Tamar, Rahab, and Uriah’s wife | the greatness of her reward—“ Ex ejus semine Christus 
being the other three) who are named by Matthew in | oritur” (Epist. xxii ad Paulam). 
the genealogy of Christ. She thus came into intimate| The period in which the famine above spoken of oc- 
relation with the stock of Israel, and her history is given | curred is a greatly disputed point among commentators. 
in one of the books of the sacred canon which bears her | The opinion of Usher, which assigns it to the age of 
name. ‘The narrative that brings her iuto the range | Gideon (B.C. cir. 1360), and which is a mean between 
of inspired story is constructed with idyllic simplicity | the dates fixed upon by others, carries with it the great- 
and pathos, and forms a pleasant relief to the sombre | est probability. The oppression of the Midianites, men- 
and repulsive shades of the picture which the reader | tioned in Judg. vi, 3-6, which was productive of a fam- 


CL viving sons “took them wives of the women of Moab; 
' the name of the one was Orpah, and the name of the 
|í |i other Ruth.” On the death of the sons, the widowed 
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ine, and from which Gideou was instrumental in deliv- 
ering his people, wasted the land and destroyed its in- 
crease, “till thou come unto Gaza;” and this embraced 
the region in which Judah and Bethlehem were situ- 
ated, The territory of Judah was also adjacent to 
Moab, and a removal thither was easy and natural. ‘The 
scourge of Midian eudured, moreover, for seven years; 
and at the expiration of ten years after the deliverance 
by Gideon was fully consummated, Naomi re-emigrated 
to her native land (see Henstenberg, Pentut. ii, 92, note). 
Ruth seems in the genealogy of David to have been his 
great-grandmother; but as Boaz is in the same list set 
down as the grandson of Nahshon, who flourished at the 
Exode, we are forced to suppose the omission of some 
nine generations, which chronologers insert according to 
a respective schemes. See GENEALOGY OF JESUS 
HRIST. 


RUTH, Boox or. This book is inserted in the can- 
on, according to the English arrangement and that of 
the Sept., between the book of Judges and the books of 
Samuel, as a sequel to the former and an introduction 
to the latter. Among the ancient Jews it was added 
to the book of Judges, because they supposed that the 
transactions which it relates happened in the time of 
the judges of Israel (Judg.i,1). Several of the ancient 
fathers, moreover, make but one book of Judges and 
Ruth. In the Hebrew Bible it stands among the Ke- 
thubim, or Hagiographa. But the modern Jews com- 
monly place, after the Pentateuch, the five Megilloth 
(q.v.)—1. The Song of Solomon; 2. Ruth; 3. The 
Lamentations of Jeremiah; 4. Ecclesiastes; 5. Esther. 
Sometimes Ruth is placed the first of these, sometimes 
the second, and sometimes the fifth. 

1. The true date und authorship of the book are alike 

unknown, though the current of tradition is in favor 
of Samuel as the writer (Talmud, Baba Bathra, 14, 2). 
That it was written at a time considerably remote from 
the events it records would appear from the passage 
in iv, 7, which explains a custom referred to as hav- 
ing been “the manner in former time in Israel, concern- 
ing redeeming and concerning changing” (comp. Deut. 
xxv, 9), That it was written, also, at least as late as 
the establishment of David's house upon the throne 
appears from the concluding verse, “ And Obed begat 
Jesse, and Jesse begat David.” The expression, more- 
over (i, 1), “when the judges ruled,” marking the 
period of the occurrence of the events, indicates, no 
doubt, that in the writer's days kings had already be- 
gun to reign. Add to this what critics have considered 
as certain Chaldaisms with which the language is in- 
terspersed, denoting its composition at a period consid- 
erably later than that of the events themselves. Thus 
Eichhorn finds a Chaldaism or Syriasm in the use of 
X for 7 in N70 though the same form occurs else- 
where. He adverts also to the existence of a super- 
fluous Yod in "NAW and "M3" (iii, 3) and in "MIB 
(ver. 4). As, however, the language is in other re- 
spects, in the main, pure, these few Chaldaisms may 
have arisen from a slight error of the copyists, and 
therefore can scarcely be alleged as having any special 
bearing on the era of the document. The same re- 
mark is to be made of certain idiomatic phrases and 
forms of expression which occur elsewhere only in the 
books of Samuel and of Kings, as, “The Lord do so to 
me, and more also” (Ruth i, 17; comp. 1 Sam. iii, 17; 
xiv, 44; xx, 23; 2 Sam. iii, 9, 35; xix, 13; 1 Kings ii, 
23; xix, 2; xx, 10; 2 Kings vi, 31); “I have discov- 
ered to your ear,” for “I have told you” (Ruth iv, 4; 
comp. | Sam. xx, 2; 2 Sam. vil, 27). 

2. The canonical authority of Ruth has never been 
questioned, a sufficient confirmation of it being found in 
the fact that Ruth, the Moabitess, comes into the geneal- 
ogy of the Saviour, as distinctly given by the evangelist 
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and the great-grandfather of David, was the son of 
Salmon by Rahab. Now, if by Rahab we suppose to 
be meant, as is usually understood, Rahab the harlot, 
who protected the spices, it is not easy to conceive that 
only three persons— Boaz, Obed, and Jesse—should have 
intervened between her and David, a period of nearly 
four hundred years, The solution of Usher is not prob- 
able, that the ancestors of David, as persons of pre-em- 
inent piety, were favored with extraordinary longevity. 
It may be that the sacred writers have mentioned in 
the genealogy only such names as were distinguished 
and known among the Jews. But a more reasonable 
explanation is that some names are omitted, as we 
know is elsewhere the case in the same genealogy. 
(See above.) 

3. The leading scope of the book has been variously 
understood by different commentators. Umbreit (Ueber 
Geist und Zweck des Buches Ruth, in Theol. Stud. und 
Krit. for 1834, p. 308) thinks it was written with the 
specific moral design of showing how even a stranger, and 
that of the hated Moabitish stock, might be sufficiently 
noble to become the mother of the great king David, be- 
cause she placed her reliance on the God of Israel. 
Bertholdt regards the history as a pure fiction, designed 
to recommend the duty of a man to marry his kins- 
woman; while Eichhorn conceives that it was com- 
posed mainly in honor of the house of David, though it 
does not conceal the poverty of the family. The more 
probable design we think to be to preintimate, by the 
recorded adoption of a Gentile woman into the family 
from which Christ was to derive his origin, the final 
reception of the Gentile nations into the true Church, 
as fellow-heirs of the salvation of the Gospel. ‘The 
moral lessons which it incidentally teaches are of the 
most interesting and touching character: that private 
families are as much the objects of divine regard as the 
houses of princes; that the present life is a life of ca- 
lamitous changes; that a devout trust in an overruling 
Providence will never fail of its reward; and that no 
condition, however adverse or afflicted, is absolutely 
hopeless, are truths that were never more strikingly il- 
lustrated than in the brief and simple narrative before 
us, 

4. The separate commentaries on the entire book are 
not very numerous. Of the Church fathers we men- 
tion the following: Origen, Fragmentum (in Opp. ii, 
478 sq.); Theodoret, Questiones (in Opp. I, i); Isidore, 
Commentaria (in Opp.); Bede, Questiones (in Opp. 
viii); Raban, Commentaria (in Opp.); also Irimpertus, 
Expositio (in Pez, Thesaur. IV, i, 141 sq.) By mod- 
ern expositors there are the following: Bafiolas, W19 
[includ. Cant. etc.] (finished in 1329; pub. by Marka- 
ria, Riva di Trento, 1560, 4to; also in Frankfurter’s Rab- 
bin. Bible); Bertinoro, WA B (Cracov. s. a. 4to; also in 
his works, Ven. 1585); Sal. Isaak, W9 (Salon, 1551, 
4to); Alkabaz, “W WW (Const. 1561; Lubl. 1597, 
4to); Mercer, Versio Syriaca cum Scholiis (Par. 1564, 
4to); Isaak ben-Joseph, W199 (Sabbionetta, 1551, 8vo ; 
Mantua, 1565, 16mo); Strigel, Scholia (Lips. 1571, 1572, 
8vo); Feuardent, Commentaria (Par. 1582; Antw., 1585, 
4to); Lavater, Homilie ( Heidelb. 1586, 8vo; also in 
English, Lond. 1601, 8vo); De Celada, Commentarii 
(Lugd. 1594, 1651, fol.); Cuper, Commentarius (includ. 
Tobit, etc. ] (Mogunt. 1600, 4to); Topsell, Commentarius 
(Lond. 1601, 8vo); also Lectures (ibid. 1613, 8vo); Al- 
scheich, M3 “359 (Ven. 1601, 4to); Manera, Com- 
mentarius (ibid. 1604, 4to); Heidenreich, F-rpositio [in- 
clud. Tobit ] (Jen. 1608, 8vo); Serrarius, Kaplanatio 
[includ. Judg.) (Mogunt. 1609, fol.); Bernard, Commen- 
tary (Lond. 1628, 4to); Sanctius, Commentarii | includ. 
other books] (Lugd. 1628, fol.); Bonfiere, Commentarius 
[includ. Josh. and Judg.] (Par. 1631, 1659, fol.) ; Crom- 


(Matt. i, 6). The principal difficulty in regard to the | mius, Commentarii [includ. Judg., etc.| (Lovan. 1631, 


book arises, however, from this very genealogy, in which 
it is stated that Boaz, who was the husband of Ruth, 


4to); Drusius, Commentarius (Amst. 1632, 4to); Schleup- 
ner, Erpositio (Norib. 1632, 8vo); D’Acosta, Commen- 
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tarius ( Lugd. 1641, fol. ); Fuller, Commentary (Lond. | pointed professor of divinity, took his degree of D.D., 
1654, 1868, 8vo); Osiander, Commentarius (Tub. 1682, and was appointed chaplain to the Prince of Wales. 
fol.) ; Crucius, Verkluaring (Haarlem, 1691, 4tv) ; Schmid, | He was afterwards rector of Barrow, in Suffolk; Shen- 
Adnotationes ( Argent. 1696, 4to); Carpzov, Disputa- | stone, in Essex; Barley, in Hertfordshire; and in 1752 
tiones [to ii, 10] (Lips. 1703, 4to [Rabbinic]); Wer- ; archdeacon of Essex. He died Oct. 5, 1771, and was 
ner, Interpretatio (Hamb. 1711, 4to); Outhof, Verklaa- | buried in the church at Barley. He was the author 
ring (Amst. 1711, 4to); Moldenhauer, Erläuterung [in-| of Ordo Institutionum Physicarum, etc. (Camb. 1743, 
clud. Josh, and Judg.} (Quedl. 1774, 4to); MacGowan, | 4to) :— Essay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue 
Discourse (Lond. 1781, 8vo); Asulat, dann nmay | (Lond. ITH, 8vo) : — System of Natural Philosophy 
(Legh. 1782, 4to); Wolfssohn, “AN3 (Berl. 1788, 8vo) ; | (Camb. 1748, 2 vols. 4to) :—Credibility of Miracles De- 
Lawson, Lectures (Edinb. 1805 12mo; Phila. 1870, 8vo) ; Jended C Ol exo) annes of Natural Law (Lond. 

EREE w eer ’ | 1754-56, 2 vols. 8vo; 2d American ed. Baltimore, 1832), 
Dereser, Erklärung (Fr.-a.-M. 1806, 8vo) ; Riegler, A "| lectures read in St. John’s College, Cambridge: — also 
merk. ( Witrzb, 1812, 8vo ); Paur, Bearbeitung (Leips.| Letters, Sermons, etc. See Hutton, Dict.; Nichol, Lit. 
1815, 8vo); Macartney, Observations (Lond. 1841, 8vo) ;| Anecdotes; Watt, Bibl. Brit. 


Blücher, M19 ( Lemb. 1843, 8vo); Philpot, Lectures Rutherglen Declaration, the name given to a 
(Lond. 1854, 18mo); Tyng, History (N. Y. 1855; Lond. | protesting declaration of an armed body of Covenant- 
1856, 8vo); Metzger, Interpretatio (Tub. 1856, 4to ); | ers who, in 1679, assembled in this old burgh, burned 
Roordam, Versio Syr.-Herapl. Grece cum Notis (Havn. | some obnoxious acts of Parliament, and affixed a copy 
1859 sq., 4to); Wright, Commentary (Lond. 1864, 8vo). | of their protest to the market-cross. Claverhouse was 
See OLD TESTAMENT. sent, May 31, from Glasgow in search of the party; the 
Ruthenian Version or THE Hoty Scriprvrks, | battle of Drumclog was fought, and the royalist forces 
This version, which is of a very recent date, has been | were routed. At the battle of Bothwell Bridge, Sun- 
prepared for the Ruthenians in Austria, the majority | day, June 22, the Covenanters were defeated and twelve 
of whom belong to the Orthodox Greek Church, by | hundred prisoners taken. 
which the reading of the Holy Scriptures has never} Ruthrauff, John F., a Lutheran minister, was 
been prohibited. In the year 1875 the Gospel according | born in Northampton County, Pa., Jan. 14,1764, and be- 
to St. Luke, as prepared by Mr. Kobylanski, was print- | gan his theological studies with Rev. Jacob Goering 
ed, and thus the Word of God was given to the Ruthe- | in York, 1790. He began to preach in 1793, and had 
nian people in their own tongue for the first time. En- charge of several churches in York County and in Car- 
couraged by the success of the Ruthenian Gospel of St. | lisle until June, 1795, when he accepted a call from the 
Luke, the British and Foreign Bible Society, in the year | Green Castle congregation and several others, in some 
1877, resolved to print the Gospel of St. John also, as | of which he labored upwards of forty years. His 
translated by Mr. Kobylanski, whose translation Prof. | charge embraced M‘Connelsburg, London, Mercersburg, 
Micklovich has critically examined and declared to be Waynesboro’, Quincy, Smoketown, Jacob’s Church, and 
a complete success, See the Annual Reports of the Brit. | several in Washington County, Md. He continued his 
and For, Bible Soc. 1875, p.46; 1877, p.51. (B. P.) labors until the year before his death, which occurred 


Rutherford, SAMUEL, a Scottish minister and Cov- | Dec. 18, 1837. He was a man of strong mental quali- 
enanter, was born in the parish of Nisbet, Roxburgh- | ties; a fluent, animated, and instructive preacher; and 
shire, about 1600. He was ordained minister of An- | the possessor of substantial Christian excellence. See 
worth in 1627, but was silenced in 1636 for preaching | Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, ix, 104. 
against the articles of Perth. During the Rebellion he| Ruthrauff, Jonathan, a Lutheran minister, was 
was a zealous defender of Presbyterianism, and in 1639 born in Greencastle, Franklin Co., Pa., Aug. 16, 1801, 
was appointed professor of divinity in the New College, | and was son of the preceding. He entered Wash- 
St. Andrew’s. He was commissioner to the assembly | ington College, Pa., and in 1822 commenced his theo- 
of divines at Westminster, 1643-47; principal of New | logical studies under the direction of Rev. Benjamin 
College, St. Andrew’s, 1649; and shortly after was raised Kurtz, Hagerstown, Md., and continued them under 
to the rectorship. He died in 1661. Besides other Rev. Dr. Lochman. He was licensed to preach at Read- 
works, he was the author of Exercitationes A pologetice ing, Pa., in 1825, and served as itinerant missionary un- 
pro Divina Gratia, etc. (Amst. 1636, 8vo; Francf. 1651, | til Feb, 25, 1827, when he accepted a call from the 
1660, 8vo) : — Plea for Paul’s Presbytrie in Scotland | united churches of Lewistown and vicinity. In 1829 
(Lond. 1642) :—Due Rights of Presbyteries (1644, 1645, | he accepted a call from Hanover, where he labored 
4to):—Tryal and Triumph of Faith (1645, 4to; Edinb. | for eight years. In December, 1837, he assumed charge 
1845, 12mo), twenty-seven sermons :—Divine Right of | of the Church at Lebanon, Pa., which he served with 
Church Government, etc. (Lond. 1646, 4to) :—Christ’s Dy- | great fidelity until 1849, when he was prostrated by 
ing, etc, (1647, 4to), sermons :— Survey of the Spiritual | disease, which terminated his life, July 23, 1850. Mr. 
Antichrist (ibid. 1648, 2 parts, 4to):—A Free Disputa- | Ruthrauff was of a kind and genial nature; his preach- 
tion against Pretended Liberty of Conscience (1649, 4to) : | ing, which was in both German and English, was emi- 
— Disputatio Scholastica de Divina Providentia, etc. | nently practical and pungent. See Sprague, Annals of 
(Edinb. 1649, 1650, 4to) :—Life of Grace (1659, 4to) :— | the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 175. 

Joshua Redivirus, or (352) Religious Letters (1664, 2 Ruthven, James, a noted ruling elder in the Pres- 
parts, 12mo; 1671, 8vo; with his dying words and MT. | byterian Church, was born in Glasgow, Scotland, Dec. 
M‘Ward’s preface, Glasg. 1765, 8vo; 9th ed. with bio- | 15,1783. His father removed to the United States and 
graphical sketches, edited by Rev. A. Bonar, 1862, 2) settled in the city of New York, and attended the min- 
vols. 8vo):—A Garden of Spices :—extracts from above | istry of the Rev. John Mason, D.D., of the Scotch 
by Rev. L. R. Dunn (Cincinnati, 1869, 12mo). See Mur- | Church. In the sixth year of his age James witness- 
ray, Life, ete. ; Scots Worthies ; Livingston, Character- ed the inauguration of Washington with indescribable 
istics ; Watt, Bibl. Brit.; Thompson, Biog. Dict.of Emi- | emotions. In 1812 he was ordained a deacon and sub- 
nent Scotsmen; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- sequently an elder in Dr. Mason’s church, which was 
thors, 3. v. then in Murray Street. He removed in 1842 to Bridge- 

Rutherforth, Tuomas, an English philosopher and | port, Conn., where his influence was of great value, and 
divine, was born in Cambridgeshire, Oct. 13,1712. He) returned to New York after an absence of eight years. 
was educated at St. John’s, Cambridge, taking his de- ; With him religion was an all-pervading spirit, giving 
gree of A.B. in 1729 and A.M.in 1733. He was chosen | warmth and glow and purity and hope in every expe- 
fellow and made B.D. in 1740. Two years after, he was | rience. A distinguished minister of another Church 
chosen fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1745 was ap- | said of him: “Few persons whom I have ever known 
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have more deeply impressed me with their absolute ex- 
cellence, their entire, thorough, and beautifully consist- 
ent character.” And this character he maintained un- 
blemished for more than half a century. The ripeness 
and richness of his Biblical piety shone conspicuously 
in the social meetings, in the community, at the bed of 
sickness, everywhere. He loved the Church, honored 
the ministry, consecrated all his wealth to God, and as 
an almoner of the divine bounty scattered blessings far 
and wide. For him, “to live was Christ,” and for him, 
“to die was eternal gain.” The last words he uttered 
were, * Dying, and, behold, we live!” He died Nov. 25, 
1855. (W. P. S.) 

Rutledge, Georce, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Augusta County, Va., 
Nov. 11,1811. He professed conversion and joined the 
Church when twenty years of age. In 1835 he was ad- 
mitted on trial into the Baltimore Conference, and was 
immediately transferred to the Illinois Conference. He 
served as presiding elder on six different districts, and 
was three times delegate to the General Conference. 
His death occurred Sept. 7, 1871. See Minutes of An- 
nuul Conferences, 1871, p. 212. 


Ruttenstock, Jacos, Dr., provost and Lateran ab- 
bot at Klosterneuburg, in Austria, was born at Vienna, 
Feb. 10, 1776, and entered the Augustinian convent at 
Klosterneuburg, Oct. 6, 1795, completing his theological 
studies partly in the convent and partly at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. He took vows March 30, 1800, and on 
Sept. 8 of the same year was consecrated to the priest- 
hood. He devoted himself specially to the cure of souls, 
but steadily employed his leisure hours in the prosecu- 
tion of theological studies. He was accordingly ap- 
pointed professor of Church history and canon law in 
the institute for theological tutors connected with his 
convent, and in December, 1809, he was made a tempo- 
rary supply of the chair of Church history at Vienna. 
In 1811 he became pastor of Klosterneuburg and direct- 
or of its principal school, but was almost immediately 
tranferred to the high-school at Vienna, where he be- 
came ordinary professor of Church history in 1813, and 
continued during nineteen years to approve himself as 
a patient inquirer, a thorough scholar, and a capable in- 
structor. 
Ecclesiastice N. T. (Vienna, 1832-34), in three volumes, 
and extending to the year 1517, is the only monument 
of this period of his life that is preserved. He was 
chosen provost of Klosterneuburg, June 8, 1830, and in 
that capacity rendered valuable services in completing 
the convent and adorning the cathedral, etc. In 1832 
the emperor Francis I appointed Ruttenstock a coun- 
cillor of state, director of gymnasial studies in the he- 
reditarvy states of Austria,etc. In 1842 he received the 
cross of the Order of Knights of Leopold. He died June 
29, 1844, in the convent of Klosterneuburg. It remains 
to be added that several of Ruttenstock’s sermons were 
published, and that he ranked, wherever known, as an 
eminent pulpit orator. See Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- 
Ler. S.V. 


Ruysbroeck (or Rusbroek), JEAN DE, the 
most noted of mystics in the Netherlands, was born in 
A.D. 1293 at Ruysbroeck, near Brussels, and was edu- 
cated in the latter city under the direction of an Augus- 
tinian prebendary who was his relative. His fondness 
for solitude and day-dreams prevented him from mak- 
ing solid progress, however. His Latin was imperfect, 
though it is clear that he became acquainted with the 
earlier mystical writings. He probably did not read 


the writings of Neo-Platonists, but was certainly not ' 


unacquainted with those of the Arecpagite. His works 
suggest the thought that the writings of master Eckart 
(died 1328), with whom Ruysbroeck was contemporary 


for thirty-five years, exercised influence over our au- ` 


thor’s mind. Ruysbroeck became vicar of the Church 
of St. Gudula at Brussels, where he lived in strict ascet- 
icism, enjoying the society of persons who had devoted 
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The text-book entitled Jnstituliones Historie | 
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Renee to a contemplative life, composing books 


and exercising benevolence. He contended against the 
' sins of the day, and labored to promote reforms, It is 

said that Tauler once visited him, attracted by the fame 
of his sanctity. At the age of sixty he renounced the 
secular priesthood and entered the new Augustinian 
| convent Gronendal, in the forest of Soigny, near Brus- 
' sels, becoming its first prior, and there he died in 1381, 
| His life at once became the subject of legendary tales. 
: The name Doctor Ecstaticus was early conferred on him. 
The chief of his mystical writings are, The Ornament 
of Spiritual Marriage (Lat. by Gerh. Groot, Ornatus 

Spiritualis Desponsionis, MS. at Strasburg; by another 
, translator, and published by Faber Stapulensis [ Paris, 
| 1512], De Ornatu Spirit. Nuptiarum, etc.; also in 
' French, Toulouse, 1619; and in Flemish, ’J Cteraet der 
| gheestclyeke Bruyloft, Brussels, 1624) :—Speculum Æter- 

ne Salutis:—De Calculo, an interpretation of the cal- 

culus candidus, Rev. ii, 17 :— Samuel, sive de Alta Con- 

templatione. The other works of Ruysbroeck contain 

but little more than repetitions of the thoughts ex- 

pressed in those here mentioned. He wrote in his na- 

tive language, and rendered to that dialect the same 
į service which accrued to the High German from its use 

by the mystics of the section where it prevailed. He 
is still regarded in Holland as “ the best prose-writer of 
the Netherlands in the Middle Ages.” His style is 
characterized by great precision of statement, which be- 
comes impaired, however, whenever his imagination 
soars, as it often does, to transcendental regions too sub- 
limated for language to describe. His works were ac- 
cessible until lately only in Latin editions (by Surius, 
Cologne, 1549, 1552, 1609 [the best], 1692, fol.), or in 
manuscripts scattered through different libraries in Bel- 
gium and Holland. Four of the more important works 
were published in their original tongue, with prefaces 
by Ullmann (Hanover, 1848). No complete edition has 
as yet been undertaken (see Moll, De Boekerij van het 
S. Barbara-Klooster te Delft [ Amst. 1857, 4to], p. 41). 

Ruysbroeck’s mysticism begins with God, descends 
to man, and returns to God again, in the aim to make 
man one with God. God is a simple unity, the essence 
| above all being, the immovable, and yet the moving, 
‘cause of all existences. The Son is the wisdom, the 
uncreated image of the Father; the Holy Spirit the 
‘love which proceeds from both the Father and the Son, 
| and unites them to each other. Creatures pre-existed 
! in God, in thought; and, as being in God, were God to 
_that extent. Fallen man can only be restored through 
| grace, which elevates him above the conditions of nat- 
‘ure. ‘Three stages are to be distinguished: the active, 
or operative; the subjective, or emotional; and the con- 
templative life. The first proceeds to conquer sin, and 
draw near to God through good works; the second con- 
_Sists in introspection, to which ascetic practices may be 
j an aid, and which becomes indifferent to all that is not 

God. The soul is embraced and penetrated by the 
| Spirit of God, and revels in visions and ecstasies. Higher 
! still is the contemplative state (vita vitalis), which is an 
| immediate knowing and possessing of God, leaving no 
, remains of individuality in the consciousness, and cons 
oe every energy on the contemplation of the 

eternal and absolute Being. This life is still the gift 

of grace, and has its essence in the unifying of the soul 

with God, so that he alone shall work. The soul is led 
_on from glory to glory, until it becomes conscious of its 
essential unity in God. 

Ruysbroeck was constantly desirous of preserving the 
distinction between the uncreated and created spirits. 
In the unifying of the soul with God he does not assert 
an identification of personality, but merely a cessation 
of the difference in thought and desire, and a giving-up 
of the independence of the creature. His language was 
often so strong, however, and his thought often so sub- 
limated, that more cautious thinkers found serious cause 
to charge his writings with pantheism., This was true 
of Gerson (Opp. vol. i, pt. i, p. 59 sq.) Few mystics 
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have ascended to the empyrean where Ruysbroeck so | was pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, and also 
constantly dwelt; and the endeavor to compress into | of St. John’s Church, Frederick, Md. From 1840 to 


forms of speech the visions seen in a state where all 
clear and real apprehension is at an end occasioned the 
fault of indefiniteness with which his writings must be 
charged. His influence over theological and philosoph- 
ical thought was not so great as that exercised by Eck- 
art and Tauler, and was chiefly limited to his immedi- 
ate surroundings, The Brotherhood of the Common 
Life (q. v.) was founded by Gerhard Groot, one of Ruys- 
broeck’s pupils, and its first inception may perhaps be 
traced back to Ruysbroeck himself—a proof that he 
was not wholly indifferent to the conditions of practi- 
cal life. l 

See Engelhardt, Richard v. St. Victor u. J. Ruysbroeck 
( Erlang. 1838); Ullmann, Reformatoren vor der Re- 
Jormation, ii, 35 sq.; Schmidt, Etudes sur le Mysticisme 
Allemand au 14me Siècle, in Mémoires de Académie 
des Sciences Morales (1847); Noack, Die christliche 
Mystik, i, 147 sq.; Bohringer, Deutsche Mystiker d. 14ten 
u. 15ten Jahrhunderts, p. 462 sq. 


Ruysbroek (or Rubruquis), WILLEM DE, a 
medizval traveller and missionary, was born in Bra- 
bant about 1220. In 1253 Louis IX of France sent him 
and two other friars to Tartary. The object of their 
mission was to propagate Christianity among the Tar- 
tars, to search for Prester John, and to visit Sartach, a 
Tartar chief, who was reported to be a Christian. Ruys- 
broek performed this arduous enterprise bravely, and, 
returning through Persia and Asia Minor, reached home 
in August, 1255. He died after 1256. He wrote a work, 
which is divided into two parts, De Gestis (or De Mori- 
bus) Tartartorum, and Itinerarium Orientis. Hakluyt 
published one part in his Principal Navigations (Lond. 
1598-1606, 3 vols. fol.); but the story of Ruysbroek is 
found most complete in Purchas’s Pilgrims (1626, 4 
vols, fol.).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Ruzé, GUILLAUME, a French prelate, was born at 
Paris about 1530. He taught rhetoric and philosophy 
in the College of Navarre, where he received the degree 
of doctor. He was councillor under Henry II, Charles 
IX, and Henry III, who made him grand almoner. In 
1570 he was promoted to the bishopric of Saint-Malo, 
but resigned it two years later to receive that of Angers. 
In 1583 he assisted at the Council of Tours, and ren- 
dered into French the confession of faith adopted by 
that council. He was also the author of a French trans- 
lation of the Commonitorium adversus Hereticos of Vin- 
cent de Lerius. Ruzé died Sept. 28,1587. See Gallia 
Christiana. 


Rybaut (or Ribaut), PAuL, a French Protestant 
minister, was born near Montpellier in 1718. While the 
law made the preaching of Protestant doctrine a capital 
offence, he lived and preached for many years in caves 
and huts in the forest. He was a man of extensive in- 
fluence, and often used it to restrain his people from vi- 
olent measures. He died in 1795. 


Ryder, Henry, D.D., an English prelate, a younger 
son of the earl of Harrowby, was born in 1777, became 
dean of Wells in 1812, bishop of Gloucester in 1815, and 
was translated to Lichfield and Coventry in 1824. He 
died in 1836. He published several Sermons and Charges 
(1806-32). For full obituary, see Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1836, i, 658. 


Ryder, James, D.D., a Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tic, was born in Dublin in 1800, and emigrated to the 
United States in early vouth. He entered the novitiate 
of the Society of Jesus in 1815, and pursued his secular 
studies at Georgetown College, Md., from 1815 to 1820, 
and his theological studies at Rome from 1820 to 1825. 
He then received holy orders, and occupied the chair 
of theology and Sacred Scriptures in the College of Spo- 
leto, Italy, from 1825 to 1828. He returned to America 
in 1828, and was for several years professor of theology 
and vice-president of Georgetown College. Iu 1839 he 


1845, and also from 1848 to 1851, he was president of 
Georgetown College, and from 1845 to 1848 president 
of the College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. He 
was also superior of the Order of Jesuits in the province 
of North America. Ryder died in 1860. He published 
occasional Lectures and Discourses, and was a contribu- 
tor to the Encyclopedia Americana, See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Ryder, William, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Holliston, Middlesex 
Co., Mass., June 27, 1805. He joined the Church in 
Fort Ann, N. Y., in 1824, and in 1830 was licensed to 
preach. A year or two afterwards he entered the Troy 
Conference. He was ordained deacon in 1833, but was 
obliged through ill-health in 1834 to take a superannu- 
ated relation. His disease was of a rheumatic-neuralgic 
nature, and so severe that in 1837 he lost all power of 
locomotion, and the use of almost every muscle. His 
sufferings were very intense, and from them he had 
very little release. He contrived to have a book so 
placed before him that he could read, and was thus en- 
abled to beguile many painful hours each day. He 
died in 1849. See Wentworth, The Superannuate (N.Y. 
1846); Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1850, p. 458. 


Rye (202, kussémeth), occurs in three places of 
Scripture (Exod. ix, 32; Isa. xxviii, 25; and * fitches” 
in Ezek. iv, 9); but its true meaning still remains un- 
certain. It was one of the cultivated grains both of 
Egypt and of Syria, and one of those employed as an 
article of diet. It was also sown along with wheat, or, 
at least, its crop was in the same state of forwardness; 
for we learn from Exod. ix, 32 that in the seventh 
plague the hail-storm smote the barley which was in 
the ear. and the flax which was bolled; but that the 
wheat and the kussémeth were not smitten, for they 
were not grown up. Respecting the wheat and the 
barley, we know that they are often sown and come to 
maturity in different months. Thus Forskal says, “ Bar- 
ley ripens in February, but wheat stands till the end of 
March” (Flora Ægypt. p. 43). The events above re- 
ferred to probably took place in February (see Kitto, 
Pict. Bible, ad loc.). That kussémeth was cultivated in 
Palestine we learn from Isa, xxviii, 25, where it is men- 
tioned along with ketsah (nigella) and cumin, wheat and 
barley; and sown, according to some translators, “on 
the extreme border (7233) of the fields,” as a kind of 
fence for other descriptions of corn. See AGRICULTURE. 
This is quite an Oriental practice, and may be seen in 
the case of flax and other crops in India at the present 
day. The rye is a grain of cold climates, and is not 
cultivated even in the south of Europe. Korte declares 
(Travels, p.168) that no rye grows in Egypt; and Shaw 
states (p. 351) that rye is little known in Barbary and 
Egypt (Rosenmiiller, p. 76). That the kussémeth was 
employed for making bread by the Hebrews we know 
from Ezek. iv, 9, where the prophet is directed to “ take 
wheat, and barley, and beans, and lentils, and millet, 
and kussémeth, and put them in a vessel, and make 
bread thereof.” 

Though it is very unlikely that kussémeth can mean 
rye, it is not easy to say what cultivated grain it de- 
notes. The principal kinds of grain, it is to be observed, 
are mentioned in the same passages with the kussémeth. 
Celsius has, as usual, with great labor and learning, col- 
lected together the different translations which have 
been given of this difficult word. In the Arabic trans- 
lation of Exod. ix, 32, it is rendered julban: “ cicercula, 
non circula, ut perperam legitur in versione Latina.” 
By other Arabian writers it is considered to mean pease, 
and also beans. Many translate it vicia, or vetches, as 
in the A. V. of Exod. ix, 32; for according to Maimoni- 
des (ad tract. Skabb. xx, 3), carshinin is a kind of leg- 
ume, which in the Arabic is called Airsdna, but in the 
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sacred language kussémeth. Both julban and kirsdna 
mean species of pulse, but it is not easy to ascertain the 
specific kinds. The majority, however, instead of a 
legume, consider kussémeth to indicate one of the cereal 
grains, as the rye (secale), or the oat (avena), neither 
of which it is likely to have been. These have prob- 
ably been selected because commentators usually ad- 
duce such grains as they themselves are acquainted 
with, or have heard of as commonly cultivated. Cel- 
sius, however, informs us that in the Syriac and Chaldee 
versions kussémeth is translated kunta ; far in the Latin 
Vulg.; far adoreum, Guisio, tract. Peah, viii, 5, and 
tract. Chiluim, i, 1; Zea in the Sept., Isa. xxviii. 
Aquila, Symmachus, and others render it spelta. So 
Ben-Melech, on Exod. ix and Ezek. iv, says “ kyssé- 
meth, vulgo spelta,” and the Sept. has d\upa. Upon 
this Celsius remarks, “ All these —that is, kunta, far, 
ador, Cea, spelta, and oAvpa — are one and the same 
thing.” This he proves satisfactorily by quotations from 
the ancient authors (Hierobot. ii, 100). Dr. Harris states 
(Nat. Hist. of the Bible, s. v.) that the word kussémeth 
seems to be derived from kasdm, “to have long hairs ;” 
and that hence a bearded grain must be intended ; 
which confirms the probability of spelt being the true 
meaning. Gesenius derives it from 002, “to shear, to 


poll,” and translates it, “a species of grain like wheat, 
with a smooth or bald ear, as if shorn.” 

Dioscorides has stated (ii, 111) that there are two 
kinds of Zeca, one simple, and the other called dicoc- 
cos. Sprengel concludes that this is, without doubt, 
the Triticum spelta of botanists; 
that the olyra was a variety, 
which Host has called 7. zea; 
and also that the simple kind is 
# the 7. monococcon. That these 
grains were cultivated in Egypt 
and Syria, and that they were es- 
teemed as food in those countries, 
may also be satisfactorily proved. 
Thus Herodotus states that the 
Egyptians employ olyra, which 
others call zea, as an article of 
diet. Pliny (Hist. Nat. xviii, 8) 
mentions it as found both in 
Egypt and in Syria, as it is in 
more modern times (Dapper, De- 
scriptio Asie, p. 180; Johannes 
Phocas, De Locis Syr. et Palesti- 
ne, p. 34; Cels. loc. cit. p. 100). 
That it was highly esteemed by 
the ancients is evident from Di- 
oscorides describing it as more 
nourishing than barley, and 
grateful in taste. Pliny also 
(xviii, 11) and Salmasius prefer 
it, in some respects, to wheat. 
The goodness of this grain is also 
implied from the name of semen 
having been especially applied to 
it (C. Bauhin, Pinoz, p. 22). 

Triticum spelta, or spelt, is in many respects so closely 
allied to the common wheats as to have been thought 
by some old authors to be the original stock of the 
cultivated kinds; but for this there is no foundation, 
as the kind cultivated for ages in Europe does not 
differ from specimens collected in a wild state. These 
were found by a French botanist, Michaux, in Persia, 
ona mountain four days’ journey to the north of Ham- 
adan. It is cultivated in many parts of Germany, in 
Switzerland, in the south of France, and in Italy. It is 
commonly sown in spring, and collected in July and 
August.—Kitto. There are three kinds of spelt, viz. 
T. spelta, T. dicoccum (rice wheat), and T. monococcum. 
In its general appearance the more frequent form of 
spelt differs little from common bearded wheat (7. vul- 
gare). It is equally nutritious, and in its habits more 
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hardy. It grows on a coarser soil, and requires less care 
in its cultivation, There is an awnless variety, which 
is “ perhaps the most naked of all the cerealia:” so that, 
betwixt the smooth sort and the bearded, spelt should 
conciliate even the etymologists. See Tristram, Nat. 
Hist of the Bible, p.479. See CEREALS, 


Rye, Perer K., a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in Norway in 1839. It is not 
known at what time he came to the United States; but 
in 1858, while a resident of Hart Prairie, Wis., he was 
converted; prosecuted his studies at the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, and in 1861 was licensed to preach. In 
1862 he was admitted on trial into the Rock River Con- 
ference, and at the close of the year was transferred to 
the Wisconsin Conference. In 1864 he was transferred 
back to the Rock River Conference and made superin- 
tendent of the Scandinavian Mission, with his head- 
quarters at Copenhagen, Denmark. He returned to 
America in 1869, and continued to work until a few 
weeks before his death, March 16, 1873. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 101. 


Rykajoth, in the mythology of the ancient Prus- 
sians, was a place in which inferior deities were wor- 
shipped, always located under the shade of oak, lime, or 
elder trees. The superior gods were worshipped in 
similar places at Romowa (q. V.). 


Ryland, WiL.1AM, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in the north of Ireland in 
1770. He came to the United States at the age of 
eighteen, and settled in Harford County, Md. He 
afterwards removed to Baltimore and engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, but in 1802 was admitted on trial in 
the Baltimore Conference. His ministry comprised a 
petiod of forty-four years, the first nine of which were 
spent on circuits, the next eighteen in cities, and the 
remaining seventeen as a chaplain in the United States 
navy. He was five times elected chaplain of the Unit- 
ed States Senate, was a friend for many years of gen- 
eral Jackson, and commanded general respect on account 
of his integrity, his intellectual powers, and pulpit abil- 
ities. He died Jan. 10, 1846. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 392. 


Ryors, ALFRED, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
on Long Island, N. Y., in 1812. He acquired his aca- 
demical education under the direction of the venerable 
Dr. Steel, of Abington, Pa.; graduated at Jefferson Col- 
lege, Canonsburg, Pa., in 1835; spent one year as tutor 
in Lafayette College, Easton; and in 1836 was elected 
professor of mathematics in the Ohio University at 
Athens, He was licensed to preach in 1838; retain- 
ed his professorship in the Ohio University until 1844, 
when he was elected professor of mathematics in the 
Indiana University at Bloomington, where he remained 
until 1848, in which year he was recalled to the Ohio 
University and elected president. He held this office 
until 1853, when he left for the Indiana University ; be- 
came a stated supply of the Church at Madison until, 
in 1854, he was elected professor of mathematics of 
Centre College, at Danville, Ky. He died May 8, 1858. 
Mr. Ryors was an excellent writer, and eminently dis- 
tinguished for his attainments as a professor. See Wil- 
son, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1860, p. 77. (J. L. S.) 


Rysdyck, Isaac, a (Dutch) Reformed minister, was 
born in Holland in 1720, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Groningen. After laboring for ten or fifteen 
years as a pastor in his native land, he accepted a call 
to the churches of Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, Hopewell, and 
New Hackensack, N. Y., which made up one charge, and 
was installed in September, 1765. The strife between 
the Coetus and Conferentie was running high, and the 
parties were bitterly divided when he arrived. He 
sided with the Conferentie, but was moderate in spirit 
and action, and in 1771 was prominent in the conven- 
tion which settled this sad conflict, and president of 
the convention of 1772 which formed the “ Articles of 
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Union” between these parties. In 1772 the Poughkeep- | ing any one on the road, would always lift his hat 
sie Church separated peacefully from its collegiate re- | and give a friendly greeting. Before the Revolution- 
lations, and Mr. Rysdyck retained the sole charge of | ary War he taught a classical school at Fishkill, and 
the others until 1783, when the Rev. Isaac Blauvelt was | among his pupils was the celebrated Dr. John H. Liv- 
elected his colleague. The aged pastor died in 1789, | ingston. He was regarded as the most learned theolo- 
and was buried beneath the pulpit of his old church in | gian and classical scholar in the Dutch Church. He 
New Hackensack. Mr. Rysdyck was a stately speci- | wrote in Greek and Latin, and was as much at. home in 
men of the gentleman of the olden time—tall, venerable, | Hebrew as in his native tongue. His sermons were 
precise in antique dress and address; punctilious, polite, | textual, analytical, and drawn directly out of the Script- 
and commanding universal respect and reverence. His | ures, which he expounded with learning and affection- 
dark complexion indicated Spanish blood in his Dutch | ate faithfulness, In the most excited controversies of 
veins. He usually rode on horseback when making | the Church he was always known as a peace-maker. 
parochial visits, and wore a cocked hat, white flowing | For a long time he was the only minister in Dutchess 
wig, and the customary clerical dress; and when pass- | County. He left no production in print, (W.J.R,T,.) 


Sa, MANOEL De, a Portuguese theologian, was born | against Saadia, Alphabet iii, MS.). The rapid stride 
in 1530 at Villa do Conde. At the age of fifteen he | of Karaism, and the fact that the Karaites were now 
joined the Order of Jesuits, and became instructor in | almost the sole possessors of the field of Biblical exege- 
philosophy, first in the University of Coimbra, and af- | sis and grammatical research, while the orthodox Jews 
terwards at Gaudia. Being called to Rome in 1557, he | were satisfied with taking the Talmud as their rule of 
spent his time in teaching, preaching, and editing a | faith and practice, determined Saadia to undertake an 
new version of the Bible, which appeared during the Arabic translation of the Scriptures, accompanied by 
pontificate of Sixtus V. He also founded many re- | short annotations. His Biblical works are, bx “opa 
E se n Upper TA Maa eran a| nan, A Translation of the Pentateuch, which he com- 

pega: 7enoa, e Tetumne S Soave AT ALONS; {pleted A.D. 915-920. The commentary accompany- 
pie ae a Dec a0; ite ; or Pa T ooh | ing this translation, and which Aben- Ezra and Saa- 
ee i We (1595) F ong n dY Svan- i dia himself mention, has not as yet come to light, but 
g ( ):—WNotationes in Totum S. Scripturam ' the Arabic version has been published, first with the 
(1598). reputed Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos, the Jewish- 

Saadhs, a sect in Hindostan who have rejected | Persian version of Jacob Taûs, the Hebrew text, and 
Hindd idolatry, substituting for it a species of deism. | Rashi’s commentary (Constantinople, 1546); then in 
They are found chiefly at Delhi, Agra, Jyepore, and | the Paris and London polyglots, with a Latin version :— 
Furruckhabad. Their name implies Pure, or Puritans. masw MOEN, A Translation of Isaiah, which H. E. 


The sect originated in A.D. 1658, with a person named S. P . . . . 
; . Paulus published from a MS. in the Bodleian Library 
Birbhin. They have no temples, but assemble at stated (Cod. Pococke, No. 32) of the year 1244, under the title 


periods, cos especially every full moon, in private Rabbi Suadie Phiumensis Versio Jesaie Arabica, ete. 
houses, or in adjoining courts set apart for this purpose. (Jena, 1790-91), and which called forth a number of 
They wear white garments, use no pigments, nor secta- | dissertations and criticisms, as well as corrections, as 
rian marks upon aa forehead, and have no chaplets may be seen in Eichhorn’s Allgem. Bibliothek der bi- 
a OF nn blischen Literatur, iii, 9 sq., 455 sq.; Michaelis, Neve 

Saadia(s), HAG-GAON (jIN3M, the majesty), ben- | oriental, Bibliothek, viii, 75 sq.; Gesenius, Der Prophet 
Joseph Ha-Pithomi, Ha-Mizri, called in Arabic Said | Jesata, I, i, 88 sq.; Rappaport, in Bikkure Ha-Ittim, v, 
Ibn-Jaakib al-Fayumi, a learned Jewish rabbin, was | 32, etœ; Munk, Notice sur Saadia, etc., p. 29-62 :— 
born at Fayûm, in Upper Egypt, A.D. 892. His con- TINT WAT WOHM (MAL), A Translation of the 
temporary was the Arabian historian Masudi. Saadia | Psalms of David, with annotations; only parts of this 
enjoyed the tuition of an eminent Karaite teacher, Sal- commentary, which is still extant in two MSS, of the 
_ omon ben-Jerucham, an advantage that gave him an | Bodleian Library (Cod. Pococke, No. 281 [ Uri, No. 39], 
enlargement of mind beyond many of his colleagues in | and Cod. Hunt, No. 416 [Uri, No. 49]), and in one Mu- 
the Babylonian schools, though he never embraced the | nich MS., were published by Schnurrer, Hanneberg, 


Karaite doctrines, but contended for the necessity of map my 
eae e e o ° e *. 7 e b m J 
oral tradition. Saadia was distinguished alike as philos- and Ewald: — 3N MOED, A Translation of Job, 


opher, Talmudist, theologian, orator, grammarian, and | With annotations, entitled 393 MeN INDD, The Book 
commentator, and, when little more than twenty -two | of Justification, or Theodicea; excerpts of this ver- 
(915), he published his first production, written in Ara- | sion, and annotations from the only MS. extant (Bod- 
bic, entitled “A Refutation of Anan,” or Kitab ar-rud | leian Library, Cod. Hunt. No. 511), were published by 
ila Anan, This work has not as vet been found, but | Fwald:—c™" wr UW bs wip, A Commentary on 


from ctu rejoinder to it we learn that the im- | spe Song of Songs, first published by Isaac Akrish (Con- 
Poru O LE NASTO rete Anan doctrines; Ana Lor ee stantinople, about 1579); then separately by Salomon 
the necessity of the traditional explanation of the ben-M David der the title m35% UE 
Scriptures as contained in the Rabbinic writings. “He |°CP -Moses “iavid, under the t 


urged in support of tradition that the simple words of i (Prague, 1608). Excerpts of the Constantinople edi- 
the Bible are insufficient for the understanding and the | tion, with an English translation, were published by 
peformance of the law, since many of the enactments Ginsburg in his Historical and Critical Commentary on 
in the Pentateuch are only stated in outline, and re- |‘ he Song of Songs (Lond. 1857), p. 36, ete. From quo- 
quire explanation; as in the case of the general prohi- | tations made by Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, Salomon ben-Je- 
bition to work on the Sabbath, where the nature of the |TWcham, and other Jewish expositors and lextcogra- 
labor is not defined; that prayer was not at all ordered | Phers, we know that Saadia also wrote commentaries 
in the Mosaic law, while the necessity of it is referred °” other books, as on Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
to an oral communication; that the advent of the Mes- and Esther, as well as the Minor Prophets and the book 
siah and the resurrection of the dead are based upon of Daniel. Of his grammatical and lexical works, only 
traditional exegesis; and that the history of the Jews | that on the seventy drat Aeyopeva, entitled “CET 
is derived entirely from tradition” (comp. Jerucham : MInDON nopo SSID, was published by Dukes, 
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and again, with important corrections, by Geiger in his 
Wissenschufiliche Zeitschrift (Leips. 1844), v, 317-324. 
All these works Saadia wrote before he was thirty- 
six years of age, i. e. between A.D. 915 and 928. So 
great was the reputation which these works secured for 
him that he was called to Sora, in Babylon, where he 
was appuinted gaon of the academy, a dignity which 
had never before been conferred upon any but the sages 
of Babylon, who were selected from the learned teachers 
of their own academies. After occupying this high po- 
sition a little more than two years (928-930), he was 
deposed through the jealousy of others and his own un- 
flinching integrity. In the presence of an anti-gaon, he 
retaiued his office for nearly three years more (930-933), 
when he had to relinquish his dignity altogether. In 
Bagdad, where he now resided as a private individual 
from 933 to 937, he wrote against the celebrated Masorite 
Aaron ben-Asher, as well as those two philosophical 
works, viz. the commentary on the Book Jeziru, and the 
treatise commonly entitled M331 DITEN, Faith and 
Doctrine, which were the foundation of the first system 
of eth-cal philosophy among the Jews. This latter work, 
which is intended to demonstrate the reasonableness of 
the articles of the Jewish faith, and the untenableness 
of the dogmas and philosophemes opposed to them, con- 
sists of ten sections, and discusses the following sub- 
jects: section 1, the creation of the world and all things 
therein; 2, the unity of the creatior.; 3, law and reve- 
lation; 4, obedience to God and disobedience, divine 
justice and freedom, 5, merit and demerit; 6, the soul 
and immortality; 7, the resurrection; 8, the redemp- 
tion; 9, reward and punishment; 10, the moral law. 
The original of this work, entitled MNINGNSN SNAS 
mewpmsxdx4, and written in Arabic, has not as yet 
been published. It is in Ibn-Tibbon’s Hebrew transla- 
tion of it, made in 1186, under the title NINAN D 
MSTI, and published in Constantinople (1562), Am- 
sterdam (1648), Berlin (1789), in Fiirst’s German trans- 
lation (Leipsic, 1845), and in Ph. Bloch’s translation in 
the Jüdisches Literaturblatt (Magdeburg, 1878), which 
shows that this treatise is accessible to scholars. Saa- 
dia also wrote an Agenda, containing prayers and 
hymns, which are specitied by Fürst. In the year 937 
Saadia was reinstalled in his office as gaon of Sura, 
and died five years afterwards, in 942. See Rappaport, 
Biography of Saadia in Bikkure Ha-Ittim (Vienna, 
1828), ix, 20-37; Geiger, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
(Frankf. -on - the - Main, 1835), i, 182; ibid. (Leipsic, 
1844), v, 261 sq. ; Jüdische Zeitschrift, 1868, p. 309; 1872, 
p. 4 sq, 172 sq., 255; Munk, Notice sur Rabbi Saadia 
Gaon et sa Version A rabe, in Cuhen’s Bible (Paris, 1838), 
ix, 43 sq.; Ewald u. Dukes, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
der ältesten Auslegung des Alten Testaments (Stuttgart, 
1844), i, 1-115; ii, 5-115; First, Bibliotheca Judaica, 
i, 266-271; id. Geschichte des Karderthums von 900- 
1575 (Leips. 1865), p. 20 sq.; Jntroduction to the He- 
brew and Chaldee Lexicon, p. xxiv sq.; Steinschnei- 
der, Catalogus Librorum Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
No, 2156-2224; Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, v, 268 sQ., 
479 sq.; Bloch, in Griitz’s Monatsschrif?, 1870, p. 401 sq. ; 
Turner. Biographical Notices of some of the most Dis- 
tinguished Jewish Rabbis (N. Y. 1847), p. 68-65, 185- 
190; Ueberweg, History of Philosophy (ibid. 1872), i, 
418, 423, 424; Ginsburg, in Kitto’s Cyclop. s. v.; id. 
Commentary on the Song of Songs (Lond. 1857), p. 34 
8q.; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 
226 sq.; Dessauer, Geschichte der Israeliten, p. 278 sq. ; 
Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 84, 125, 181, 132, 
135, 159, 160, 165, 166; Schmiedel, Saadia Alfajumi und 
die negativen Vorzüge seiner Religionsphilosophie (Wien, 
1870); Kalisch, Hebrew Grammar (Lond. 1863), ii, 5 
8q.: Keil, Introduction to the Old Testament (Edinb. 
1870), ii, 383; Bleek, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 
p- 101 sq., 104 sq., 744; De Rossi, Dizionario Storico, 
P. 97 (Germ. transl.) ; id. Bibliotheca Judaica Anti- 
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christiana, p. 98 sq.; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s. Secten, 
ii, 274 sq., 279, 285, 345; Kaufmann, Die A ttributenlehre 
des Saadja Alfayumi (Gotha, 1875); Eisler, Vorlesung- 
en über die jüdischen Philosophen des Mittelalters, 1. Ab- 
theilung (Wien, 1876), p. 1 sq.; Kaufmann, Geschichte 
der Attributenlehre in der jüdischen Religionsphilosophie 
des Mittelalters von Saadja bis Maimuni (Gotha, 1877), 
and review of this work in Z. d. d. M. G. (1878), xxxii, 
213 sq.; Bäck, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes (Lissa, 
Aa p. 255 sq.; Theologisches Universul-Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Saalschütz, JoserH LEVIN, a learned German 
rabbi, was born in Königsberg, March 15, 1801, and was 
educated in his native place, where he was also made 
doctor of philosophy in 1824, having presented for 
this purpose to the faculty an elaborate treatise on the 
Urim an: Thummim. In the following year he pub- 
lished Von der Form der hebr. Poesie, nebst einer Ab- 
handlu:g über die Musik der Hebräer (Königsberg, 1825), 
which he republished with two additional treatises un- 
der the title Form und Geist der biblisch-hebr. Poesie 
(ibid. 1853). He then went to Berlin, where he was 
engaged in the Jewish public school (1825-29), at the 
same time prosecuting his archeological researches. In 
1829 he was called as rabbi to Vienna, where he re- 
mained until 1835, when he was called for the same po- 
sition in his native place. Here he continued the re- 
mainder of his life, and published the following works: 
Forschungen im Gebiete der hebrdisch - ägyptischen Ar- 
chäologie (1838 - 49, 3 vols.): — Das mosaische Recht 
(1846-48, 2 vols.; Berlin, 1863, 2d ed.) :—A rchdologie der 
Hebrder (1856, 2 vols.) :—Die Ehe nach biblischer Vor- 
stellung (1858) :—Die klassischen Studien und der Orient 
(1850). In 1849 he was appointed privatdocent in phi- 
losophy at the University of Konigsberg—the first Jew 
who ever received such an appointment—and was after- 
wards made honorary professor. He died Aug. 23, 1863. 
See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 182 sq.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theolo- 
gica, ii, 1103; Kitto, Cyclop.s.v.; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. 
u. s. Secten, iii, 362; Theologisches Universul-Lexikon, 
s. v.; Kayserling, Bibliothek jüdischer Kanzelredner, ii, 
85 sq.; Jolowicz, Gesch. d. Juden in Königsberg (Posen, 
1867), p. 130 sq.; Ben Chananyd (1864), p.749 sq. (B. P.) 


Saba or Sabas (Zdac), the name of several 
saints of the Roman Catholic Church. See also SABBAS, 

1. A Gothic soldier who was martyred at Rome with 
170 other persons under the emperor Aurelian (Martyr. 
Rom. April 24; Tillemont, Mémoires, iv, 363). 

2. Another Goth and martyr who suffered many 
cruel tortures in the persecution under Athanaric, king 
of the Goths, and was finally drowned in the river Mu- 
seus. His relics, together with a letter from the Gothic 
to the Cappadocian Church (which is preserved among 
the epistles of St. Basil), were sent to Cappadocia by the 
Roman governor on the Scythian border (Basil, Epp. 
155, 164, 165; Martyr. Rom. and Acta SS. April 12; 
Stolberg, xii, 209). 

3. A hermit of Mount Sinai who, according to a state- 
ment by the hermit Ammonius (Combefis, Acta SS. ; 
Eust., etc. [Paris, 1660]), was mortally wounded in a 
surprise by the Saracens towards the close of the 4th 
century (Tillemont, Mémoires, vii, 575). 

4. The name Sabas or Sabbas (according to Theod- 
oret, Vit. Patr. c. ii, equivalent to zpeaBuirnc) was con- 
ferred upon the hermit Julian of Edessa by the Mesopo- 
tamians. Julian was accounted one of the leading her- 
mits by Jerome and Chrysostom. He spent forty years 
of his life (about A.D. 330-370) in a narrow and damp 
cave in the desert of Osrcene, practicing the utmost 
austerity, performing miracles— chiefly works of heal- 
ing and exorcisms, descriptions of which are given by 
Theodoret—and instructing a band of nearly 100 pupils, 
The death of Julian the Apostate was revealed to this 
saint at the moment when that emperor fell in battle 
(A.D. 363), though twenty days’ journey separated him 
from the scene of conflict (Theodoret, //. Æ. iii, 24). In 
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the reign of Valens the Arians of Antioch claimed that 
this hermit, whose fame extendea over the entire East, 
belonged to their party; but Sabas, in response to the 
request of the Catholics, forsook his solitude for the first 
time in forty years, and appeared at Antioch to contra- 
dict the Arian boast, his journey to that place and back 
being signalized by the performance of numerous mira- 
cles. The recollection of this visit was still fresh when 
Chrysostom preached at Antioch. Sabas died in his 
cave, an old man. His festival is observed by the 
Greeks on Oct. 18 and 28, and by the Latins on Jan. 14 
(Acta SS. Jan. 14; Tillemont, Mémoires, vii, 581; Stol- 
berg, xii, 198). 

5. The most noted saint of this name appeared at the 
beginning of the 6th century in connection with the 
Monophysite controversy. He was born about A.D. 439 
at Mutalasca, in Cappadocia, of good family. At first a 
monk under the rule of St. Basil, he became a hermit iu 
Palestine before completing the eighteenth year of his 
age, and was received into favor as a pupil by the her- 
mit Euthymius, to whose prayers he owed the preserva- 
tion of his life at a subsequent day, when he was dying 
of thirst in the desert (Stolberg, xvii, 168). He was 
made a priest in A.D. 484, and placed over all the her- 
mits in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, eventually fill- 
ing his station with great success, though at first the 
strictness of his rule gave much dissatisfaction and 
caused his withdrawal to a distant solitude. At the 
time of the Monophysite controversy, the patriarch 
Elias of Jerusalem sent him with other hermits to Con- 
stantinople with a view to dispose the emperor Anasta- 
sius more favorably towards the Catholic cause, but his 
mission failed to produce lasting results. Elias having 
been superseded in the patriarchate by John, who be- 
longed to the party of Severus (q. v.), Sabas and others 
induced the new primate to renounce his views and ac- 
knowledge the Council of Chalcedon. The emperor en- 
deavored to reclaim John, but was met with a spirit of 
defiant opposition, which found further expression in the 
pronouncing of a solemn anathema upon Nestorius, Eu- 
tyches, Severus, and all other opponents of the Council 
of Chalcedon. The revolt of Vitalian in the meantime 
diverted attention from the insubordinate monks, and in 
518 the emperor Anastasius died. Sabas afterwards per- 
formed a second journey to Constantinople, a year be- 
fore he died, for the purpose of obtaining a reduction of 
the oppressive imposts exacted from the population of 
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Palestine, and also to counteract the influence of Ori- 
genism, which began to make itself felt among the 
monks under his direction. He was received with 
great pomp, the emperor Justinian sending Epipha- 
nius, the patriarch, and a number of bishops and 
courtiers in the imperial galleys to meet him, and on 
his arrival prostrating himself before the aged hermit 
to receive his blessing. ‘The petition in behalf of Pal- 
estine was granted, and a large sum of money was of- 
fered to Sabas fur the use of his convent; but this 
Sabas declined to receive, and asked that it be appro- 
priated to other useful purposes in Palestine. Noth- 
ing, however, was done against Origenism while Sabas 
lived. See ORIGENISTIC CONTROVERSY. A joyful 
welcome awaited him on his return to Palestine, after 
which he retired to his laura, and died Dec. 5, A.D. 531 
or 532. There is a Greek liturgy entitled Tuzixor, 
etc. (printed at Venice, 1603, 1613, 1643, fol.), attrib- 
uted to St. Saba, but of unknown authorship. See 
Cyrilli Vita S. Sabe in Cotelerii, Monum. Eccl. Gr. iii, 
and Latin in Surius, Dec. 5; Tillemont, Mémoires, xvi, 
701 sq. 

SABA (St.), MONASTERY OF, now called Deir Mar 
Saba, still exists on the brink of Wady Nar, the exten- 
sion of the valley of the Kidron, near the Dead Sea. 
The surrounding scenery is of the wildest and most ro- 
mantic character. See Kipron. The convent hangs 
on the precipitous side of the ravine, being partly ex- 
cavated out of the rock, and surrounded by a strong 
wall, accessible only on one side. The editices within 
are extensive and commodious, being occupied by about 
sixty monks of the Greek rite, who are said to be quite 
rich, The original cell of the founder is shown, said to 
have been a cave occupied by a lion, which voluntarily 
relinquished it to the saint. The convent was plunder- 
ed by the Persians in 533, and forty-four of the monks 
were then massacred; but it has survived all the vicis- 
situdes of the Holy Land, of which it is one of the ear- 
liest monastic relics. No women are ever admitted with- 
in its portals, although the monks are hospitable to male 
visitors, provided they are furnished with the proper 
credentials, For a fuli description, see Robinson, Ke- 
searches, i, 382, 521; ‘Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 435; 
Porter, Handbook for Pal. p. 229. 

Sabach’thani [many sabachtha’ni] (caBaySavi, 
a Grecized form of the Chaldee shebakta’ni, "IMPs, 


thou hast left me), quoted by our Lord upon the cross 
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(Matt. xvii, 46; Mark xv, 34) from the Targum on Psa. | cloth), a white cloth with which the infant was covered 
xxii, 2 (where the Heb. has azabta’ni, “MATT, “thou in baptism. This was an ancient practice. From the 
hast forsaken me”). See Petersen, Erforschung des | 4th century we tind frequent mention of clothing the 
Wortes capaySavi (S. 1.1701). Comp. Acony. newly baptized in white garments, These garments, 
as emblems of purity, were delivered to them with a 
solemn charge to keep their robes of innocence unspot- 
ted till the day of Christ. The neophytes wore this 
dress from Easter eve until the Sunday after Easter, 
which was hence called Dominica in albis, that is, “the 
Sunday in white.” This garment was usually made of 
white linen, but sometimes of more costly materials, 


Sabze’an. As much confusion has been introduced 
by the variety of meanings which the name Sabeans 
has been made to bear, it may be proper to specify in 
this place their distinctive derivations and use. In our 
Authorized Version of Scripture the term seems to be 
applied to three different tribes. | 

1. The Sebaim (B"NID, with a sdmech), the descend- | See ALB; CHRISOME. 

S f Cush, who ultimate - a ; ; 
a A ere Sab’aGth [some Saba’oth] (caBaw3, a Graecized 

2, The Shebaim (D“NZW, with a shin), the descend- form of the Heb. tsebaoth’, MINX, armies), a word oc- 
ants of Sheba, son of Joktan, the Subwi of the Greeks ; UNS 10 tits form only in the A. V. in Rom. ix, 29; 
and Romans, who settled in Arabia Felix. They are. James v, 4; but in the Heb. of frequent occurrence 1n 
the “ Sabæans” of Joel iii, 8, to whom the Jews were to the phrase “Jehovah of hosts,” or “Jehovah, God of 
sell the captives of ‘Tyre. The unpublished Arabic hosts.” “It is familiar through its occurrence in the 
Version, quoted by Pocock, has “the people of Yemen.” Sanctus of the Te Deum, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 


; : ; E 
Hence thev are called “a people afar off,” the very des- of Sabaoth: It isoften considered to be a synonym of, 
hae adn ue Wee ‘ , . or to have some connection with, Sabbath, and to ex- 
ignation given in Jer. vi, 20 to Sheba, as the country : «. 
: ; ; press the idea of rest, and this not only popularly, but 
of frankincense and the rich aromatic reed, and also by | ; . : p 
: s. Ae o >Y |in some of our most classical writers. ‘hus Spenser, 
our Lord in Matt. xii, 42, who says the queen of Sheba, se 
‘i 9 ee sae at ie ee Faery Queene, canto viii, 2: , 
or “the south,” came tx Twy meparwv rije yc, “from 


hocathi eR ety ete ee Hoe eee at te the God of Sabanth hight: 
3, Another tribe of Shebauns (Heb. sheba’, NIU, also| O that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabaoth’s 


with a shin), a horde of Bedawin marauders in the days sight ; 

of Job (i, 15) ; for whether we place the land of Uz in ' also Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii, 24: f... sa- 
Idumea or in Ausitis, it is by no means likely that the : cred and inspired divinity, the Sabaoth and port of all 
Arabs of the south would extend their excursions so. men’s labors and peregrinations;’ Johnson, in the first 
very far. We must therefore look for this tribe in Des- | edition of whose Dictionary (1755) Sabaoth and Sab- 
ert Arabia; and it is singular enough that, besides the | bath are treated as the same word; Walter Scott, Ivan- 
Seba of Cush and the Shaba of Joktan, there is another | hoe, vol. i, ch. xi (Ist ed.): ‘a week, aye the space be- 
Sheba, son of Jokshan, and grandson of Abraham, by | tween two Sabaoths,’ But this connection is quite 
Keturah (Gen. xxv, 33); and his posterity appear to | fictitious. The two words are not only entirely dif- 
have been “ men of the wilderness,” as were their kins- i ferent, but have nothing in common.” The Heb. 
men of Midian, Ephah, and Dedan. ‘To them, how- ! term tsubd, NIX, signifies an army (see Deut. xxiv, 5; 


ever, the above-cited passage in the prophecy of Joel ` Exod. vi, 26). The plural is used in the sense of ar- 


could not apply, because in respect neither to the lands i njes (Exod. vii, 4, and often). ‘The singular aoe gree 


times applied to the company of angels which surround 
the throne of Jehovah, who are called opw xy, 
; 3 : tsabéd hash-shamdyim, “the host of heaven.” The same 
the Keri has Sabaiyam’, BIN3D, the Kethib has Sobe- phrase is also applied to the stars, for the most part as 
im’, 0X310, i. e. “drunkards,” which better suits the | objects of idolatrous worship; indeed, the expression 
context. See SHABA. appears to include everything in heaven, both angels 
4. Yet, as if to increase the confusion in the use of | and heavenly bodies. Isaiah uses the phrase N33 
sie mame of  Satee se a Ao Deen applied to tne Dingen, tsabd ham-marôm, “the Host on High,” in op- 
ancient star-worshippers of Western Asia, though they ae ar ee ee 
ought properly to be styled Tsabians, and their religion | Position to the kings of the earth. God is called miT, 
EE properly £o Aeey sae £ b lohey’ tsebaôth, “ Jehovah God 
not Sabaism, but Tsabaism, the name being most prob- MINIY VTN, Jehovah elohey’ tsebaôth, “ Jehovah Go 
ably derived from the object of their adoration, tseba’, | of hosts,” which most commentators regard as synony- 
RIY, the host, i. e. of heaven (see an excursus by Gese- | mous with “ God of heaven” (see Zenkei De Synonymis 
nius in his translation of Isaiah, On the Astral Worship | 83% et Vines , Lips. 1763), though others assert that 
of the Chaldeans, and SABAOTH). it should be taken in a military sense, as the God of 
5. The name of Sabæans, or Sabians, has also been | armies or wars. “It designates him’ as the supreme 
given to a modern sect in the East, the Mandaites, or, | head and commander of all the heavenly forces; so that 
as they are commonly but incorrectly called, the “ Chris- | the host of Jehovah is all one with the host of heaven 
tims” of St. John; for they deny the Messiahship of | (1 Kings xxii, 19), and must be understood strictly of 
Christ, and pay superior honor to John the Baptist. | the angels, who are ever represented as the Lord’s im- 
They are mentioned in the Koran under the name of | mediate and fitting agents, ready on‘all occasions to ex- 
Sabionna, and it is probable that the Arabs confounded | ecute his will (Psa. ciii, 21; exlviii, 2). It is never 
them with the ancient T'sabians above mentioned. Nor- | applied to God with reference to the army of Israel. 
berg, however, says that they themselves derive their | Once, indeed, the companies composing this are called 
own name from that which they give to the Baptist, | ‘the hosts of the Lord’ (Exod. xii, 41), because they 
which is Abo Sabo Zakrio; from Abo, “father ;” Sabo, | were under his direction and guardianship; but when 
“to grow old together ;” and Zakrio, e. g. Zechariah. | employed with the view of heightening the idea of 
“The reason they assign for calling him Sabo is be- | God’s greatness and majesty, as the term ‘hosts’ is in 
cause his father, in his old age, had this son by his wife | the phrases in question, the hosts can only be those of 
Aneshbat (Elizabeth), she being also in her old age | the angelic or heavenly world (see Gesenius, Thesaur. 
(see Norberg’s Codex Nusarcus, Liber Adami Appella- | s, v.)” See Host. 
fe au Silvestre de Sacy, in the Journal des Savans|  garpat (ZaBar, v. r. in Esdr. agar and Zagdy), 
or1€19), See SABLANISM. the Grecized form of three names in the Apocrypha. 
Sabaism. See SABÆAN. 1. The head of one of the families of “ Solomon’s ser- 
Sabinus (sáßavoç, classical cdBavoy, a linen | vants” who returned from the captivity with Zerubba- 





of Judah nor of Uz could they be correctly described as 
a people “afar off.” As for the Sabaim of Ezek. xxiii, 
42 (which our version also renders by Sabzans”), while 
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bel, according to 1 Esdr. v, 34; but the Heb. lists (Ezra 
ii, 57; Neh. vii, 59) have no corresponding name. 

2. The Jewish month SHEBAT (q. v.) (1 Mace. xvi, 
14). 

Sabatz’as (SaBaraiacg v. r. LaBPBaraiag and 
LaBaraiog), a Grecized form (1 Esdr. ix, 48) of the 
Heb. name (Neh. vii, 7) SHABBETHAL (q. V.). 


Sabatniki, a sect of Russian Sabbatarians, or “ Sab- 
bath - honorers,” which arose in Novgorod (cir. A.D. 
1470), where some clergy and laity were persuaded by a 
Jew of Kiev, named Zacharias, into a belief that the 
Mosaic dispensation alone was of divine origin. They 
accepted the Old Testament only, of which, being un- 
acquainted with Hebrew, they used the Slavonic trans- 
lation. Like the Jews, they were led to expect the ad- 
vent of an earthly Messiah. Some of them denied the 
Resurrection; and, being accused of practicing several 
cabalistic arts, for which points of Jewish ceremonial 
may have been mistaken, were regarded by the common 
people as soothsayers and sorcerers. ‘They were grad- 
ually becoming a powerful sect, one of their number, 
named Zosima, having even been elected archbishop of 
Moscow, when in A.D. 1490 they were condemned by a 
synod, and a fierce persecution nearly obliterated them. 
But here and there, in remote parts of Russia, travel- 
lers have within the last century discovered fragmen- 
tary communities holding Jewish views, which have 
been thought to be relics of the older sect of Sabat- 
niki. In Irkutsk they continue to exist under the 
name of Selesnewschschini. See Platon, Present State 
of the Greek Church in Russia (Pinkerton’s transl.), 
p. 273. 

Sab’atus (LaParocg, v.r. Eáßaðoç), a Gracized 
form (1 Esdr. ix, 28) of the Heb. name (Ezra x, 27} 
ZABAD (4q. V.). 


Sabazius, a deity worshipped by the ancient Phryg- 
ians, alleged to have sprung from Rhea or Cybele. In 
later times he was identified both with Dionysus and 
Zeus. The worship of Sabazius was introduced into 
Greece, and his festivals, called Sabazia, were mingled 
with impurities,— Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v. 
See also Vollmer, Wörterbuch der Mythol. s. v. 


Sabba. See SABA. 


Sabbz’us (Zaßßařoç, v.r. DaBBaiac), a corrupt- 
ly Grecized form (1 Esdr. ix, 22) of the Heb. name 
(Ezra x, 31) SHEMAIAH (q. V.). 


Sab’ban (Záßßavoç; Vulg. Bauni), a corrupt form 
(1 Esdr. viii, 63) of the Heb. name (Ezra viii, 33) Biz- 
NUI (q. V.). 

Sabbas, St. (Primce Rasteo), a medieval ecclesi- 
astic, was born during the latter part of the 12th cen- 
tury. He was the son of Stephen Nemania, founder 
of the kingdom of Servia. Contrary to the wishes 
of his father, Rasteo embraced the monastic life, and, 
though young, was soon made abbot. He prevailed 
upon the patriarch of Constantinople to create a Ser- 
vian archbishopric, and was himself the first to 
enjoy the position. He made an extended tour 
through Egypt and the Holy Land, and, on his re- 
turn, died at Truava, in Bulgaria, Jan. 14, 1237, 
His remains were placed in the monastery at Mi- 
léchivo, but were burned in 1595 by the order of Sikan 
Pasha. The 14th of January is kept in memory of 
this saint. 


Sabbatarians, those who keep the seventh day 
as the Sabbath. They are to be found principally, if 
not wholly, among the Baptists. They object to the 
reasons which are generally alleged for keeping the 
first day, and assert that the change from the seventh 
to the first was effected by Constantine on his conver- 
sion to Christianity. The three following propositions 
contain a summary of their principles as to this ar- 
ticle of the Sabbath, by which they are distinguished : 
1. ‘That God has required that the seventh, or last, day 
of every week be observed by mankind universally for 
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the weekly Sabbath. 2. That this command of God 
is perpetually binding on man till time shall be no 
more. 3. That this sacred rest of the seventh-day 
Sabbath is not (by divine authority) changed from the 
seventh and last to the first day of the week, or that 
the Scripture nowhere requires the observance of any 
other day of the week for the weekly Sabbath but 
the seventh day only. They hold, in common with 
other Christians, the distinguishing doctrines of Chris- 


tianity. See Evans, Sketches of the Denominations 
of the Christian World. See Baprrists, SEVENTH- 
DAY. 


Sabbatati, a name applied sometimes to the Wal- 
denses (q. V.), from the circumstance that their teachers 
wore mean or wooden shoes, which in French are called 
sabots. 

Sabbath, JEwisu. The word Sabbath is, in He- 
brew, shabbath’, Mad (comp. Ewald, A usführl. Lehrb. p. 
400; and see on the form shabbathén, NZÙ, at the end 
of this art.); in the Grecized form oaBParoy, or, in 
the plural form, ra caBBara (comp. Horace, Sat. i, 9, 
69). The derivation and meaning of the word are well 
known. Josephus (4 pion, ii, 2) explains it as a rest 
from all labor, avaravoig ard ravròç čpyov (comp. 
Ant. i,1,1). Mistaken etymologies, by those ignorant 
of Hebrew, are found in Josephus, 4 pion, loc. cit.; Plu- 
tarch, Symp. iv, 6, 2; Lactantius, Institut. vii, 14. On 
Sabbath (Gr. oa3ara) in the sense of week, see WEEK. 
It is clear that the word éGdopuac (2 Macc. vi, 11) means 
the Sabbath (comp. Josephus, War, ii, 8, 9). 

This was the seventh day of the Hebrew week, ex- 
tending from sunset on Friday to sunset on Saturday 
(comp. Lev. xxiii, 32, and see Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. p. 
312 sq.). See Day. ‘The time during which the sun 
was going down was the eve of the Sabbath. See 
PREPARATION. Of course, the commencement and 
close of the Sabbath varied with the higher or lower 
position of the observer. Thus, Carpzov quotes from 
the book Musar this statement: “ Tiberias lay in a val- 
ley, where the sun disappeared half an hour before set- 
ting; Zephore was on a mountain, where the sun shone 
longer than on the plains. The people in the former, 
therefore, began their Sabbath sooner, in the latter later, 
than the rest of the nation.” By a law of Augustus 
(Josephus, Ant. xvi, 6, 2), the Sabbath began at the 
ninth hour, According to the disciples of the Gema- 
ra, the Sabbath began and ended in all Jewish cities 
at the sound of the trumpet (comp. Maimon, //ilkoth 
Shab.c.5). Josephus records this custom of Jerusalem 
(War, iv, 9,12). In the Temple, the trumpet was to be 
blown from the “covert for the Sabbath,” or Sabbath- 
roof, Heb. Mesdk hash-shabbath, P22 HOA (2 Kings 
xvi, 18). See Rhenferd, Opera Philol. p. 770 sq. 

This day was celebrated by the Hebrews as a holy 
day (Deut. v, 12), a day of rest and rejoicing (Isa. lviii, 
13; comp. Hos. ii, 11; 1 Macc. i, 41), by ceasing from all 
labor, with their servants and all strangers, as well as 
cattle (Exod. xx, 10; xxxi, 13 sq.; xxxiv, 21; xxxv, 
2, Deut. v, 14, comp. Jer. xvii, 21,24; Josephus, Apion, 
ii, 39; Dion Cass, xxxvii, 17 [ Philo, Opp. ii, 137, ex- 
tends the Sabbath-rest even to plants—thevy were not 
to be eared or reaped on that day |), and by a special 
burnt-offering, presented in the Temple, in addition to the 
usual daily offering (q. v.)—which was doubled on this 
day—consisting of two yearling lambs, with the meat- 
offerings and drink-offerthgs belonging to it (Numb. 
xxxviii, 9; comp. 2 Chron. xxxi,3; Neh. x, 33; Ezek. 
xlvi, 4). In the holy place of the Temple, the shew- 
bread was renewed (Lev. xxiv, 8; 1 Chron. ix, 32), and 
the new division of priests appointed for that week 
took their places (2 Kings xi, 5, 7,9; 2 Chron. xxiii, 4). 
The services of the priests and Levites in and about 
the tabernacle and Temple were not accounted labor 
(comp. Matt. xii, 5), and continued through the Sab- 
bath. Circumcision, too, as a religious ceremony, took 
place on the Sabbath, when that was the eighth day 
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(John vii, 22 sq.; comp. Mishna, Shab. c. 19; Schéttgen, 
Hor, Hebr. i, 121; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr, p. 1028). 
Deliberate profanation of this day was punished with 
death (Exod. xxxi, 14 sq.; xxxv, 2), which was inflict- 
ed by stoning (Numb. xv, 32 sq.; Mishna, Sanhedr. vii, 
8). But if the law of the Sabbath was broken through 
ignorance or mistake, a sin-offering was required, and 
the offence pardoned (comp. Shab. vii, 1; xi, 6: Chri- 
thuth, iii, 10). There were times, too, when the Jews 
dispensed with the extreme severity of their law (Isa. 
lvi, 2; lviii, 13; Ezek. xx, 16; xxii, 8; Lam. ii, 6; Neh. 
xiii, 16) ; and the legal observance of the Sabbath seems 
never to have been rigorously enforced until after the 
Exile. At this time, too, the meaning of the work 
which profaned the Sabbath was first. strictly defined, 
since the lawgiver had left this to be determined by 
experience, and, in certain doubtful cases, the individ- 
ual conscience, definitely prohibiting but one act—the 
kindling of a fire in one’s house (Exod. xxxv, 3; comp. 
Eichhorn, Repert. ix, 32; xiii, 258) for cooking (Exod. 
xvi, 23; Numb. xv, 32; comp. Mishna, Terum. ii, 3). 
This was interpreted by the Jews, however, to include 
the lighting of lamps, and they used to do this before 
the Sabbath began (Mishna, Shab. ii, 7; xvi, 8; comp. 
Seneca, Ep. 95, p. 423, Bip.). This prohibition com- 
pelled the Jews to cook and bake their food for the 
Sabbath on the preceding day, and it was often kept 
warm in vessels set in dry hay or chips (Mishna, Shab. 
iv, 1 sq.; comp. also Josephus, War, ii, 8,9, on the Es- 
senes). The intermission of labor was required on 
feast-days as well as on the Sabbath, except the prep- 
aration of food (comp. Exod. xii, 16; see Mishna, Yum 
Tob, v, 2; Megillu,i,5). A later age, which sought to 
observe painfully the letter of the law, and to confide as 
little as possible to the judgment and conscience of 
individuals, extended the meaning of this work much 
further, and strove to complete a formal code for Sab- 
bath observance. Marketing and public trade ceased 
on the Sabbath, of course (Neh. x, 31; xiii, 15,16); and 
it was merely an auxiliary police regulation of Nehe- 
miah to close the gates on that day (Neh. xiii, 19). It 
was in the spirit of the law, too, that travelling on the 
Sabbath was forbidden, with reference to Exod. xvi, 29 
(comp. Josephus, Ant. xiii, 8,4). See SABBATH-DAY’s 
JOURNEY. But the conduct of the Jewish armies in 
refusing to arm on the Sabbath, and suffering their en- 
emies to cut them down, certainly savored of fanaticism 
(1 Mace. ii, 32 sq., 2 Macc. vi, 11, Josephus, Ant. xii, 6, 
2: War, ii, 17, 10; Life, p. 32; comp. Plutarch, Super- 
stit. p. 169). A parallel may be found in the Jewish 
steersman who left the helm at the moment of a squall 
because the Sabbath was beginning (Synes. Ep. iv, p. 
163, ed Petav.). Yet the apprehension of the great 
advantage which would thus accrue to the enemy led 
prudent commanders to observe this rest from fighting 
only so far as to abstain on the Sabbath from offensive 
operations (1 Macc. xi, 34, 43 sq.; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 1, 
3; xiv, 4,2 sq.). Marching armies halted on that day 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii, 8,4; comp. xiv, 10, 12). The last 
passage seems to show that the Sabbath law was made a 
pretext by Jews to escape from foreign military service 
when they wished (see again Ant. xviii, 9,2; 10,2; 
War, iv, 2,3; Michaelis, Mos. Recht, iv, 133 sq.). Yet 
in the last Jewish war less caution was exercised, even 
in abstaining from offensive movement (Josephus, Wur, 
ii, 19,2); and many an artifice was carried on by the 
aid of the Sabbath and its observances (ibid. iv, 2,3. In 
this instance, it was less the fear of breaking the law 
than a shrewd calculation of advantage which prevent- 
ed the Jews from engaging the enemy on the Sabbath). 
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The Pharisees gave very minute directions on the | 


observance of the Sabbath; and although different 
teachers differed in many points, yet in the New-Tes- 
tament period we find great rigor prevailing. The 
plucking of single ears of grain in passing (Matt. xii, 
2; Mark ii, 23 sq.; Luke vi, 1 sq.), the healing of the 
sick (Matt. xii, 10; Mark iii, 2; Luke vi, 7; xiii, 14; 
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John ix, 14, 16; Thilo, Apocr. p. 503), the walking of 
a cured patient with his bed (John v, 10), all were con- 
sidered as desecrations of the Sabbath by the Phari- 
sees and their disciples; although when property was 
in danger, many acts which were certainly work were 
freely performed in case of pressing need (Matt. xii, 11; 
Luke xiv, 5; comp. Gemara, Shab. cxxviii, 1); vet 
even in the care of cattle (comp. Luke xiii, 15) all 
work was to be shunned which was not really necessa- 
ry (Shab. xxiv, 2 sq). The Essenes seem to have 
been yet stricter in observing this day. The Mishna 
(Shab. c. 17) has severe regulations against the re- 
moval of goods; vet certain exceptions were allowed 
(comp. Philo, Opp. ii, 569). On the severity of the Sa- 
maritans in this respect, see Gesen. De Theol. Sumarit. 
p. 85 sq.; comp. Origen, Princip. iv, 17; tom. i, p. 176). 
They refrained from sexual intercourse on the night of 
the Sabbath (Eichhorn, Repert. xiii, 258). The Mish- 
na, in the tract Shab. (2d part). which treats the whole 
subject of this article, names in particular (vii, 2) thir- 
ty-nine forms of labor which are forbidden on the Sab- 
bath, each of which has, again, its variations and spe- 
cies. In the twofold Gemara to this tract (the Tosiph- 
ta to the tract Shab. is found in Hebrew and Latin in 
Ugolini Thesaur. xvii; the tract itself has been sepa- 
rately edited by J. B. Carpzov, Leips. 1661), and in the 
Rabbinical writings the matter is spun out still further 
and finer (see Hulsius, Theol. Jud. i, 240 sq.; Buxtorf, 
Synag. Jud. c.16; Schottgen, Hor, Hebr. i, 121 sq.) As 
to the healing of the sick, the rabbins generally allow- 
ed the use of all proper remedies if life was in danger 
(see Mishna, Yoma, viii, 6; Schéttgen, op. cit. p. 122 sq.; 
Danz, Christi Curatio Sabbathica Vindic. [ Jen. 1699] ; 
also in Meuschen, N. T. p. 569 sq.); but those which 
were only designed to make the sick more comfortable 
were rigorously forbidden (see, e. g. Gemara, Berachoth, 
p. 11. According to the Mishna [Shab. xxii, 6], even 
a broken bone was not to be set nor dislocations poul- 
ticed on the Sabbath; yet see Maimonides, ad loc.). 
On the other forms of labor permitted on the Sabbath 
(Mishna, Shab. xxiv, 5) the reader may consult V. H. 
Hasenmiiller, Opera Sabbathum Depellantia (Jen. 1708). 

The Sabbath was especially consecrated to devotion 
and to the law (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 2, 4), and frivolous 
or unclean conversation was accounted a desecration of 
the day (Gesen. Jn Jesa. ii, 230). Hence in the syna- 
gogues everywhere on this day took place the great 
services of worship (Mark i, 21; vi, 2; Luke iv, 16,31; 
vi, 63 xiii, 10; Acts xiii, 44; xvi, 13; xvii, 2; xviii, 4), 
with prayer and the public reading and expounding of 
the holy books (Luke iv, 16 sq.; Acts xiii, 27; Josephus, 
Apion, i, 22). This, however, cannot be considered as a 
Mosaic regulation (see Vitringa, Synag. i, 2,2); but see 
Law. Cheerful meals were held (Luke xiv,1; Philo, 
Opp. ii, 477. The driston [aptoroy] was taken on the 
Sabbath about the sixth hour [Josephus, Life, p. 54]. 
On the three meals of the Sabbath, see Mishna, Skab. 
xvi, 2, and Maimon. ad loc.); feast-day clothing was put 
on (Sharbau, De Luxu Sabbatorio, in his Obserr. Sacr. 
lili, 541 sq.); and it was never a fast-day (Jud. viii, 6. 
Justin’s remark [xxxvi, 2], which makes it a fast, is 
untrue. Comp. Sueton. Aug. 76, where Ernesti’s expla- 
nation does not accord with the usage of speech; Pe- 
tron. Fragm. xxxv, 6. See contra, Maimon. Hilkoth 
Shab, Extr. Comp. P. T. Carpzov, De Jejun. Sabb. ex 
Antig, Hebr. [ Rostuch. 1741 }). 

When the Jews were under foreign supremacy, ex- 
cept during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc. 
i, 45, 48; 2 Macc. vi, 6), their legal Sabbath was con- 
firmed (comp. 1 Macc. x, 34; Josephus, Ant, xiv, 10, 20, 
21, 23, 25); and even in the composition of the civil 
law, a conciliatory respect was shown to it (Josephus, 
Ant, xvi, 6,2 and 4; Philo, Opera, ii, 569). It is still a 
question how far the Jewish legal administration itself 
regarded the Sabbath (see, among others, Tholuck, On 
John, p. 302 sq.; Bleek, Beiträge z. Evangelienkrittk, p. 
140 sq.). The Mishna (Yom Tob, v,2) says expressly 
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that no court was held on that day, nor even was a ses- 
sion begun the afternoon preceding, lest it might en- 
croach upon the Sabbath (Mishna, Shab. i, 2; comp. 
Gemara, Sanhed., fol. 35, 1; nor can the force of these 
passages be removed by Gemara, Sanhed. fol. 88, 1, even 
though it referred to this subject). See Councit. It 
is remarkable that at one time the Jews themselves 
made an effort in Syria to do away with the observance 
- of the Sabbath (Josephus, War, vii, 3,3). This effort 
was aided, perhaps, by the view which the Romans took 
of this weekly rest, often mocking the Jews as slothful 
(Juvenal, xiv, 105 sq.; Seneca, in Augustine, Civ. Dei, 
vi, 11). 

The origin of the Sabbath is usually referred to Mo- 
ses by the German critics (Ewald, Gesch. Isr. ii, 142 sq.) 
on the ground that Gen. ii, 1 cannot be accepted as a 
testimony to its earlier institution, since this whole ac- 
count of the creation, whose date and author are un- 
known, is plainly designed for the very purpose of pre- 
senting the Sabbath to us as an immediate divine or- 
dinance (see Gabler, Neuer Vers. über die mos. Schöpf- 
ungsgesch. p. 38 sq.; De Wette, Krit. p. 40 sq.), just as 
it is often set forth in later writings in connection with 
the exode and with the legislation of Sinai (Ezek. xx, 
10 sq.; Neh. ix, 13 sq.; comp. Deut. v, 14 sq., with which 
Exod. xvi, 23 agrees). Reggio, by a peculiar explana- 
tion of Gen. ii, 1 sq., arrives at a distinction between the 
Sabbath appointed here for all mankind and that. given 
to the Jews in their law (Zeitschrift für d. Judenth, 1845, 
p. 102 sq., 121 sq.). The Sabbath is considered as a 
Mosaic institution also by Eusebius (4. E.i,4,3; Prep. 
Ev. vii, 6) and most of the rabbins (Selden, Jus. Nat. 
et Gent. iii, 10). Among the more recent writers, this 
view is adopted by Spencer (Leg. Rit. i, 4, 9 sq.) ; Eich- 
horn (Urgesch. i, 249 sq.); Gabler (ibid. p. 58 sq.; Neuer 
Versuch, p. 38 sq.) ; Bauer (Gottesdienstl. Ver-fass. ii, 174 
sq., in answer to Hebenstreit, De Sab. ante Leg. Mos. Ex- 
astente | Lips. 1748]); Iken (Dissert. Theol. p. 26 sq.): 
Richter (in the Biblioth. Brem. Nova, iii, 310 sq.); Mi- 
chaelis (Mos. Recht, iv, 110 sq.). See SABBATH, CHRIS- 
TIAN. 

The question may be raised whether the Sabbath 
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even among the Romans, the day of Saturn was counted 
an unlucky one. Astrologically, too, the day of Saturn 
is the first, not the seventh, of the week. But, apart 
from all this, it was more natural for an agricultural 
people to keep as a festival the last day of the week, 
after men and beasts had become wearied with toil, in 
rest, and with ceremonies in accordance with their re- 
ligious character, particularly with sacrifices. Why 
should we seek a foreign model for all the Mosaic insti- 
tutions? Why refer these simple observances to such 
far-fetched and generally unsuitable explanations? (See 
especially Biihr, Symbol. i, 584 sq. In answer to Von Boh- 
len, Genesis, p. 137, Introd. see Tuch, Genesis, p. 14 sq.) 

The Sabbath, as the basis of the Israelitish cycle of 
feast-days, was imitated and repeated, as it were, in 
several other festivals; e. g. the Sabbath Year, the Sev- 
enth New Moon, and the Year of Jubilee. On the sub- 
ject of the whole article, see Carpzov, Appar. p.382 sq. ; 
Reland, Ant. Sacr. iv, 8; Bauer, op. cit. li, 152 sq.; 
Jahn, iii, 388 sq.; Gisb. Voetii Dis. Sel. iii, 1227 sq.; 
Biihr, Symbol. ii, 566 sq., 577 sq. 

A figurative use of the word “Sabbath” denotes a 
solemn festival on which servile work was proscribed; 
but this occurs only with respect to the great day of 
annual atonement (Lev. xxiii, 33). The word properly 
representing such an abstract idea of rest is yinayw, 
shabbatén, caBBariopcc, sabbatism (q.v.). The term 
“ Sabbath,” however, is frequently applied to a longer 
hebdomadal cycle than that of the week, e. g. the sab- 
batic year (q. v.). The Rabbinic or orthodox Jews 
likewise claim that in Lev. xxiii, 11-16, Maw, Sabbath, 
is synonymous with MOB, Passover, and accordingly 
they reckon Pentecost from the 16th of Nisan, the sec- 
ond day of unleavened bread, instead of the Sabbath 
following it. See CALENDAR, JEWISH. In this they 
are upheld by a majority of Christian archeologists and 
interpreters. ‘The Karaites, on the contrary, contend 
that the word “Sabbath” in that ordinance has its reg- 
ular and usual signification, namely, the seventh day 
of the week. The arguments advanced for the tradi- 
tional view and reckoning, formidable as they at first 


was not borrowed by Moses from some other ancient | appear, will be found, on a close examination, to be 


people, as the Egyptians. It is not necessary to discuss | wholly inconclusive. 


the unhistoric suppositions of Philo (ii, 187) and Jose- 
phus (Apion, ii, 39) that this feast was very widely 
spread among ancient nations. Yet it appears from 
Seneca (Ep. 95, p. 423, Bip.) and Ovid (Remed. Amor. 
p. 219) that a reverence for the seventh day had found 
an entrance among the Romans (comp. Ideler, Chron. ii, 


(1.) It is a pure assumption that 
the phrase MAW NWI, morrow of the Sabbath, is 
equivalent to Ton nama, morrow of the Passover. 


The passage in Josh. v, 11, often appealed to in proof, 
states that on the latter day the Israelites ate the prod- 


uce of Canaan (PYNT 123, A. V. erroneously “old 


176). Various strange opinions as to the origin of the | corn of the land”), consisting of unleavened cakes and 


Sabbath have been suggested which answer themselves 
(Plutarch, Sympos. iv, 6, 2). (On the pretended Jew- 
ish worship of Saturn, see Buttmann, Mythol. ii, 44 sq.) 
It is certain that the Egyptians knew the reckoning by 
weeks, and even began each successive week with the 
day of Chronos (Dion Cass, xxxvii, 18,19). Baur, fol- 
lowing Tacitus (Hist. v, 5), has connected the Sabbath 
with the worship of Chronos-Saturn, to whom the Ro- 
mans also dedicated particularly the seventh day of the 
week (Tübinger Zeitschr. fiir Theol. 1832, iti, 145 sq. ; 
comp. Movers, Phdniz. p. 315); hence the Roman his- 
torians compared the Jewish Sabbath with the day of 
Saturn (Dion Cass. xxxvii, 17, 18; Tibul. i, 3,17). His 
view rests on the well-known representation by the 
Greeks and Romans of the golden age long gone by, 
the age of rest and equality, under Saturn, and the cus- 
tom connected with it of giving the slaves a holiday at 
the Saturnalia (see Syrb, De Sabbatho Gentili in Temp. 
Helvet. ii, 527 sq.; and in Ugolini Thesaur. vol. xvii; 
comp. also Wernsdorf, Diss. de Gentil. Sabbato [Viteb. 
1722]). But this theory is so finespun that it falls to 
pieces at the first touch, for the passage in Dion Cassius 
does not do anything towards proving a naming of the 
days of the week after the planets (see Ideler, Chronol. 
i, 180). And the Western representations of Saturn 
can so much the less be transferred to the East in that, 


parched ears. From this it has been inferred that, as 
the Passover had just been celebrated, the wave-sheaf, 
which was a necessary preliminary to harvest (Lev. 
xxiii, 14), had already been offered. This, as all par- 
ties agree, could not be done before the 16th of Nisan, 
and hence Keil and others unwarrantably assume that 
this was the day in question. But we know, from its 
use elsewhere (Numb, xxiii, 3), that the phrase “ mor- 
row after [Heb. of] the Passover” was the day im- 
mediately succeeding the Paschal meal, i. e. the 15th of 
Nisan. The wave-sheaf had not therefore at that time 
been offered, and the Israelites could not have stood 
upon ceremony in eating the new grain, probably be- 
cause they had not yet become settled in their posses- 
sion to which the law in question was specially applica- 
ble (Lev. xxiii, 10; comp. Numb. xv, 18). (2.) The 
definite art. in nawn in the ordinance under consider- 
ation merely indicates it as the one Sabbath of the Pas- 
chal week, and cannot refer to any other of the Pass- 
over days in the context, which are not (either there or 
elsewhere) designated by this term. Nor is the word 
Maw, Sabbath, ever used in Biblical Hebrew in the 

sense of a literal week, as the Rabbinical theory assumes. 

The seven Sabbaths are termed full (Mi2°MM, “ com- 

plete”) because they are exclusive of the terminus a 
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quo, contrary to the usual Jewish practice, which is to 
include both extremes. (3.) The reckoning of Pente- 
cost from the Sabbath proper would not disagree with 
the classification of the other Jewish feasts by terms of 
seven, nor tend to displace either that or the Passover 
in the calendar; for the other feasts were not depend- 
ent upon the Pentecost, and the fifty days would be 
equally regular and harmonious from whatever point 
reckoned. (4.) The weight of Jewish authority is of 
little account, and the accession of Christian writers is 
of still less, since there is known to have been an early 
difference of opinion and practice on this point. The 
two instances occurring in the New-Test. history are 
decidedly adverse to the Rabbinical mode of computa- 
tion, namely, the “second Sabbath after the first,” on 
which Jesus passed through the fields of standing corn 
(Luke vi, 1) [see SEconp-Frrst SABBATH], and the 
first Pentecost of the Christian Church, which by the 
traditionary calendar would have fallen on the Sabbath 
(the seventh after that of the crucifixion), and not on 
Sunday, as generally admitted. See PENTECOST; SAB- 
BATH, MORROW AFTER. 

In Luke vi, 1 we have the above-noted phrase, ca3- 
Baroy devreporpwror, rendered in the A. V. “The sec- 
ond Sabbath after the tirst.” It is over-hasty, after a 
few MSS., to blot out the second word as not genuine, 
though even Meyer does so. Who could have inserted 
it? And is not the omission of a word which nobody 
understood easily accounted for in the few instances 
in which it takes place? To strike out a word simply 
as strange is too uncritical to be borne. The various 
older interpretations are collected in Wolf, Cur. i, 619 
sq.; Rus, Harm. Evang. p. 639 sq.; Paulus, Comm. ii, 
32 sq. It is usually regarded as the first Sabbath after 
the second Easter-day (comp. Lev. xxiii, 15, and the 
Sept.), since from this day to the Passover seven Sab- 
baths were reckoned (Lev. /. c.), and these may well 
have been distinguished by their numbers—the first, 
second, third, etc., after the second Easter-day (Scali- 
ger, De Emend. Temp. p. 557; Casaub. Exercit. A ntibar. 
p. 272; Bauer, op. cit. ii, 154). Olshausen’s objections 
to this view do not seem to be forcible. His own ex- 
planation (following Beza and Paulus), the first Sab- 
bath of two during a feast, is not plausible. A peculiar 
name would hardly be given to this; and, even if given, 
would be of no importance to the evangelist. More- 
over, in such a case the phrase would be inappropriate 
at best. Credner’s view (Beitr. z. Kinl. ins N. T. i, 357) 
is rightly answered by De Wette, On Luke, l.c. The 
objections made by Paulus and others to our interpreta- 
tion have been well answered by Liibkert (in the Stu- 
dien u. Krit. 1835, iii, 664 sq.) Yet he takes no notice 
of P. Ewald’s suggestion (in the Neu. krit. Journ. d. 
Theol. ii, 480) that the phrase may easily be an abridged 
Hebrew expression for the second Sabbath after the 
second Paschal day; in which, however, the proof that 
such a phrase was in use in the age of Jesus is wanting. 
Hitzig understands it to mean the 15th of Nisan, which, 
according to Lev. xxiii, 11, was considered as a Sab- 
bath, following the 14th, which had always been a Sab- 
bath. This, however, is unsupported. Wieseler gives 
(Chronol, Synop. p. 231 sq.) an interpretation intimately 
connected with his whole system, that it is the first 
Sabbath in the second year of the seven years, reckoned 
from one sabbatical year to another; i. e. the first Sab- 
bath of Nisan. Here it is assumed that a technical 
term was appropriated to the first Sabbath of every 
year in such a series of years; which is the less proba- 
ble, as the civil year, with which the sabbatical year is 
connected (comp. Wieseler, p. 204 sq.), began in autumn. 
Add to this that no mode of reckoning in practical life 
by Sabbath years has been proved from Josephus (Ant. 
xiv, 10, 5 and 6), nor from the Mishna. In fine, the 
effort of Redslob to refer this phrase to the second Sab- 
bath after the second Easter-day by the force of the 
word devrepumpwrov (Hall. Lit.-Z. 1847; Int. Bl. No. 70) 
seems to be a mistake. See SECOND-FIRST SABBATH. 

IX.—N 
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Of equal regard with the Sabbath, as a day of entire 
rest, was the first Paschal day and the last (Lev. xxii, 
39), while the great day of reconciliation was a Sabbath 
of Sabbaths (xvi, 31; xxiii, 32). Accordingly, some 
would understand the words in John xix, 31 (ay peya- 
An Ñ) pipa ixeivou Tov caPBParov, rendered in the 
A. V. “for that Sabbuth day was a high day’) of the 
first Paschal day. But a proper weekly Sabbath seems 
certainly to be meant, in harmony with the entire ree 
lation of John; e. g. with xxi,1. It is called a great 
or high day because the first Paschal day fell upon it 
(see Carpzov, App. p. 384; Bleek, Beitr. z. Evangelien- 
Kritik, p. 31 sq.). 

The Sabbath is kept by the modern Jews as a great 
festival with every demonstration of joy, taking the 
idea from Isa. xviii, 13, 14: “If thou turn away thy 
foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day, and call the Sabbath u delight, the holy of 
the Lord, honorable . . . then shalt thou delight thy- 
self in the Lord, and I will cause thee to ride upon the 
high places of the earth,” etc. The Sabbath is held 
from evening to evening (Lev. xxiii, 32), but they be- 
gin it half an hour before sunset on Friday, and prolong 
it till half an hour after sunset on Saturday, for the 
benefit of the souls of the damned, who, they believe, 
are allowed on that day suspension of their sufferings. 
On Friday afternoon they prepare all the food, etec., that 
may be wanted, and lay out their best clothes to wear 
in honor of “Queen Sabbath.” Some opulent Jews 
keep magnificent dresses to be worn on the Sabbath 
alone. As soon as the Sabbath commences, the mistress 
of the house lights the Sabbath lamp, which is filled 
with pure olive-oil, and has from four to seven wicks, 
and lays on the table the Sabbath bread, shaped like a 
twisted plait, made of the finest wheaten flour, and 
sprinkled with poppy seeds. They go to the syna- 
gogue, and after their devotions wish each other “a 
good Sabbath.” At supper, the master of the house re- 
peats the commemoration of the Sabbath out of Gen. ii, 
“Thus the heavens were finished,” etc.; thanks God 
for the Sabbath, blesses the wine, and passes it round. 
They rise later than usual on the Sabbath morning; 
and at the synagogue they use some additional devo- 
tions, with a commemoration of the dead.. They think 
it right to eat at least three meals on the Sabbath, be- 
cause the word “to-day” relating to the Sabbath is re- 
peated three times in Exod. xvi, 25. So convinced are 
they that one way of honoring the Sabbath is by great 
feasting that they sometimes fast the preceding day to 
enable them to eat the more at the Sabbath meals 
(Buxtorf, Syn, Jud. c. 15). There is a Jewish maxim, 
that he is greatly to be commended who honors the 
Sabbath exceedingly in his body, in his dress, and in 
eating and drinking. Such are the principal features 
of the carnal views of the Sabbath from which the early 
fathers wished to wean the Jewish converts. A full 
account of the sabbatical ceremonies observed at pres- 
ent by the Jews may be found in Buxtorf’s Synagoga 
Judaica, and in Picard’s Religious Ceremonies. 

See, in general, Journ. of Suc. Lit, Oct. 1851, p. 7 
sq.; Ball, Hore Sabbatice (Lond. 1853); and the mon- 
ographs cited by Volbeding, Index Programmatum, p. 
112; and by Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica (see 
Index). See also the literature referred to under the 
article following and Lorp’s Day. 

SABBATH, Curistran. Under this head, we pro- 
pose to treat of the sabbatical institution as one of gen- 
eral and permanent obligation. 

I. Concerning the tame when the Sabbath was first 
instituted there have been different opinions. Some 
have inaintained that the sanctification of the seventh 
day mentioned in Gen. ii is only there spoken of 61d 
mpoAnWewe, or by anticipation, and is to be understood 
of the Sabbath afterwards enjoined in the wilderness; 
and that the historian, writing after it was instituted, 
there gives the reason of its institution: and this is sup- 
posed to be the case, as it is never mentioned during the 
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patriarchal age. But against this sentiment it is urged 
(a) that it cannot be easily supposed that the inspired 
penman would have mentioned the sanctification of the 
seventh day among the primeval transactions if such 
sanctification had not taken place until 2500 years af- 
terwards; (b) that, considering Adam was restored to 
favor through a Mediator, and a religious service insti- 
tuted which man was required to observe, in testimony 
not only of his dependence on the Creator, but also of 
his faith and hope in the promise, it seems reasonable 
that an institution so grand and solemn, and so neces- 
sary to the observance of this service, should be then 
existent. 

Some find the institution of it in the fourth command- 
ment (Exod. xx, 8-11); but the language employed is 
hot apparently that of origination. The command to 
remember the Sabbath seems to imply that the Israel- 
ites were already acquainted with its existence and sa- 
credness. But such injunctions, we are told, have often 
prospective significance, e. g. “Remember this day in 
which ye came out from Egypt” (xiii, 3); “ Remember 
the word which Moses the servant of the Lord com- 
manded you” (Josh. i, 13); “Remember now thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth” (Eccles, xii, 1). In all 
these citations the meaning is—remember from this 
time. To this stricture it may be replied that such in- 
junctions have always relation to the future, but that 
they also suppose antecedent knowledge. Children, for 
example, would not be told to remember’ their Creator 
unless they had been previously informed about creation 
—unless they had been instructed that one God has 
made us, and that we are all his offspring. ‘That an or- 
dinance should be ushered into existence by the require- 
ment to remember it is a strange idea to which facts 
give no countenance. Besides, the fourth command- 
ment assigns a reason for observing the Sabbath, which, 
if good for the future, must have been always valid. 
We do not here enter into any disquisition about the 
days of creation. It is enough that God, in a manner 
befitting him, worked six days and rested on the sev- 
enth, and has required that, in a manner befitting us, 
we shall imitate his example. But how was it to be ex- 
pected that this consideration should weigh much with 
the Jews in time to come, if, in preceding ages, God 
himself had made no account of it in his regulation of 
human conduct ? 

Some, again, have contended that we do not require 
to go far back in order to find its commencement; they 
think they learn when and how it began in Exod. xvi, 
19-30: these verses have reference to the gathering and 
cooking of manna. That an institution so prominent as 
the Sabbath in the religion of the Jews should have 
been initiated in a manner so inciuental, and almost un- 
observable, is in contradiction to the whole genius of the 
economy. Nor does the passage countenance any such 
notion. “It came to pass,” we are told (ver. 22), “that 
on the sixth day they gathered twice as much bread.” 
In other words, they gathered on the sixth day enough 
for that day and for the day following. But why pro- 
vide beforehand for the Sabbath in order to respect and 
keep its rest, if not in supposed obedience to the will of 
God, as previously notified? It is alleged, in reply, that 
the order complied with is presented to us afterwards, 
and occurs in ver. 23, “This is that which the Lord 
hath said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath 
unto the Lord: bake that which ye will bake to-day, 
and seethe that ve will seethe; and that which remain- 
eth over lav up for you, to be kept until the morning.” 
By this exegesis the practice (ver. 22) is first related, 
and then we come to the injunction (ver. 23), of which 
it was the fulfilment! In such inversion of natural or- 
der there is obvious unlikelihood. But the exposition 
in question is otherwise untenable. The verses alleged 
to exhibit first the obedience, and then the statute 
obeyed, have no such intimacy of connection. They 
refer, in fact, to different things. Ver. 23 does not touch 
on the collection of the manna at all, but has regard to 
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the baking of it—a new subject: and therefore the gath~ 
ering of it on the sixth day in quantity sufficient also 
for the seventh day, not being here prescribed, remains 
without any explanation, except a previous appointment 
and prevalent knowledge of the sabbatical institution. 

It is objected, however, that the Sabbath disappears 
from the record during the antediluvian and patriarchal 
periods. Why this protracted silence about it if it had 
then a place among religious articles and usages? This 
evidence of its absence is negative, and cannot outweigh 
express contrary proof of its initiation. Of these times, 
be it also remarked, we have not detailed accounts, and 
we must therefore make allowance for great brevity and 
many omissions. Succeeding annals are more ample, 
and yet we have no indication of the observance of the 
Sabbath during four hundred years after its sacredness 
had been confessedly proclaimed from Mount Sinai. 
Even if neglect of the day could be established, such 
negligence would not disprove obligation. The Pass- 
over, during protracted periods, fell into disuse, and 
there was general and continued departure from the 
marriage relation as originally constituted. 

It is not the case, however, that allusion to the Sab- 
bath is wholly wanting during the time alleged. Oc- 
casional mention is made of weeks; and we know that 
the heathen world very extensively distributed days 
into sevens, with some notion of sacredness belonging to 
theseventh. This arrangement is traced by some to the 
lunar month, divided into quarters, each of seven days, 
by the phases of the moon. But this computation does 
not accord, except proximately, with fact, as the lunar 
month exceeds twenty-nine days in duration. It as- 
cribes consequence also to the number four, as well as 
to the number seven—partitioning the month into four 
divisions—and four has no distinctive sacredness in any 
known country or language. The explanation, though 
ingenious, is simply a guess, without any support from 
Scripture or other writings, and has like validity with 
another conjecture, that the assignment of seven days 
to a week may have been derived from the supposed 
number of the planets. l 

II. That the Sabbath owes its maintenance to its mo- 
rality we will endeavor more expressly to substantiate. 
Here a consideration of first consequence is that it forms 
the subject of the fourth commandment. Some deny 
the ethical character of the decalogue. They allege it 
to be of a mixed nature, and insist that though par- 
ticular elements in it are of inherent and enduring 
worth, yet, as a whole, it belonged to an economy of 
shadows, and has vanished with them. Therefore the 
presence of any statute in such a compendium is no de- 
cisive evidence of moral force. 

1. But the decalogue in its integrity has a very dis- 
tinctive place and consequence in the Bible. It was 
proclaimed with extraordinary solemnity, peculiar to 
itself, from Mount Sinai (Exod. xix, 16-24). God caused 
it. to be written on tables of stone, and he made these 
stones to be deposited in the ark, representative of him- 
self. These words,” says Moses, “the Lord spdke to 
all your assembly in the mount, out of the midst of the 
fire, of the cloud, and of the thick darkness, with a great 
voice, and he added no more.” ‘The decalogue was fre- 
quently called the covenant, and the chest containing it 
the ark of the covenant. Would a fragmentary and het- 
erogeneous compound create or warrant any such desig- 
nation? Again, as often as Christ cited any of these 
commandments he enforced them emphatically. The 
Jews seem to have distributed them into greater and 
less, and to have treated the less as scarcely deserving 
consideration. But he impressively declared, ‘“ Whoso- 
ever shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach 
them shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” 
The kingdom of heaven is the Gospel dispensation. 
Certain statutes our Lord declares to be congenial with 
that economy, and their observance he characterizes as 
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a sure constituent or guarantee of its greatness. But 
what statutes could he speak of which verify this de- 
scription, and are recognisable from others, unless those 
composing the decalogue? When, also, he resolved the 
law into two great commandments, he made evident ref- 
erence to the two tables of the covenant, for he insti- 
tuted the same classification of devotional and social du- 
ties; and when he further resolved all duty into love, 
with God and man for its objects, he impressed on the 
whole code a moral interpretation. What can be more 
truly or purely moral than charity ?—charity branching 
off into piety and benevolence? In a word, the dec- 
alogue is reproduced by the apostles. What it enjoins 
they enjoin in the identical terms, or with only verbal 
alterations; and how could they more decisively affix 
their seal to its indelible righteousness ? 

2. The decalogue, then, as a whole, is moral. See 
Law oF Moses. If the Sabbath be an exception, it is 
the only exception. But when we have found it in a 
code collectively moral —the morality of which is at- 
tested by the clearest and most cumulative proof—and 
when we find it sharing all the conspicuousness and 
- honors of the allied enactments, it would require strong 
argument indeed to render credible its exceptional ritu- 
alism. Let us see whether good cause for so regarding 
it be discoverable in ts own nuture, or in prophecy, or 
in what Christ said of it expressly, or in the apostolic 
epistles. 

(1.) The Sabbath provides for rest and worship. Our 
sensuous being requires the one, and our spiritual being 
the ether. To deny the laboring population any inter- 
mission of toil, or the heir of immortality any time for 
religious observances, would be to offend against the 
fundamental conditions of our state of existence. Un- 
der these aspects the Sabbath is not arbitrary. It is 
founded on the essentials and necessities of the human 
constitution, and nothing here below can be more solid 
and stable than its groundwork. To speak of our spirit- 
ual responsibilities more especially—if it be a moral duty 
to worship God, it must also be a moral duty to observe 
that worship to the best advantage. For this the Sab- 
bath provides, It is advantageous for worship that a 
certain day be set apart for it, and guarded from intru- 
sive distractions. It.is advantageous that the worship- 
pers set apart the same day, both to the end that one 
may not draw another into temporal toil, and that relig- 
ion may have the aids of social stimulus, It is advan- 
tageous that the day recur with suitable frequency. 
What frequency would be best it might be difficult or 
impossible for us to determine; but that would not 
show the proportioning of the time to be a matter of in- 
difference. We can easily perceive that there are ex- 
tremes to be avoided. If every day were a Sabbath, 
our terrestrial occupations would be suppressed. If the 
Sabbath returned once a year, it would be inadequate for 
the maintenance of habitual devotion. One of these 
arrangements would have been evidently incompatible 
with what we owe to,this world, and the other with du- 
tiful regard for the world to come. If we can judge 
thus far of the too often and the too seldom, why may 
not God descry unerringly the mean, and perceive that 
one day in seven is the best possible adjustment ?—the 
most conducive to moral good in our existing circum- 
stances? Experience has recommended no other divi- 
sion of time as preferable; on the contrary, every at- 
tempt to elongate or contract the week has utterly failed, 
and has owed the failure to a manifested impracticabil- 
ity or mischievousness. It follows that not only the 
duty, but the very timing of the duty, is of moral ac- 
count, and that the Sabbath is entitled, by its nature, to 
the place it occupies in the decalogue—fitly and justly 
ranking with statutes which transcend casualties, and 
will maintain their jurisdiction while the world lasts. 
On the same principle, if the sacredness of the Sabbath 
has been enhanced by rendering it commemorative of 
some great event, such as the natural creation, there 
may be religious benefit, and therefore moral suitable- 
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ness, in transferring it to another day of the seven, in 
order to commemorate another event of analogous but 
superior consequence—such as the accomplishment of a 
spiritual creation by the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead. See Lorp’s Day. Even the old economy, not- 
withstanding its necessary regard to times, did not show 
any rigid adherence to particular days, when a sufficient 
reason existed for departing from them. Thus, while 
circumcision was by the law fixed to the eighth day, 
the great mass of the people who had grown up in the 
wilderness were circumcised on the same day (Josh. v, 
1-9); and when any obstacle prevented men from the 
eating the Passover on the 14th of the first month, they 
were allowed to postpone it tu the next (Numb. ix, 6). 

(2.) The prophets, speaking in the name of God, al- 
ways express themselves in reverential language of the 
Sabbath. (See, in particular, Isa. lvi, 6,7; lviii, 13, 14; 
also Ixvi, 23.) 

It is objected that in these and like instances the 
Sabbath is allied with acknowledged constituents of 
the Mosaic law, apd that such passages would therefore 
equally prove their permanency. It is in plain accord- 
ance, however, with the moral claims of the Sabbath 
that its continued observance should be foretold, and 
the absence of such prediction would have been urged 
in proof of its abrogation. Besides, these prophecies 
are in no part meaningless. They point to real and to 
improved worship in such diction as the Jews were fa- 
miliar with and could alone comprehend. Shall we savy, 
then, that the change in worship would be improvement, 
and the change as to the Sabbath abolition? We can- 
not see that this conclusion is called for “by parity of 
reasoning.” On the contrary, these passages, to have 
sense or truth in any of their clauses, require a perpet- 
uated Sabbath; for the effect would be to sweep away 
worship altogether if a day for it were not preserved. 

(3.) As regards Christ’s express sayings on this subject, 
he discouraged, no doubt, such a traditional observance 
of the Sabbath as would have transformed it into a day 
of heartless neglects and sanctionless rigors. But he 
countenanced the keeping of it in its true spirit, as a 
day of personal privilege and beneficent usefulness — 
avowing that “the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” This seems to teach that the 
Sabbath was made for man not as a Jew or as a Chris- 
tian, but as man, and therefore entitled to his regard in 
all conditions and through all ages. In reply, however, 
we are told that the expression in the original is the 
man. This must mean, it is said, “those for whom it 
was appointed, without specifying who they were, and 
not at all designating man in general.” We see no 
grounds for such a paraphrase, but very much to de- 
mand its rejection. The article in such expressions de- 
fines the individual or the species. No individual man 
could be thus singled out as having the Sabbath made 
for him unless it were Adam; and none will assert that 
it was made for him in any sense exclusive of his pos- 
terity. Again, the article may define the species, as we 
say the horse, the ass, the ostrich. Where the species 
is defined, all the individuals are comprehended, or such 
an allegation is made as would apply to any of them in- 
differently. For example, “If the salt have lost its sa- 
vor, it. is good for nothing but to be trodden under the 
feet of men”—literally “the men,” or the species, men 
without the distinction of Jew and Gentile. “Let your 
light so shine before men,” literaily “the men,” in the 
sense of any or all men. “That which cometh out of 
the mouth this defileth a man”— literally “the man,” 
equivalent to man or any man. Practically the distinc- 
tion here attempted to be made is visionary. Since 
man without the article is general, and the mun, mean- 
ing the species man, is also general, the article may be 
dropped or retained without affecting the sense. Ac- 
cordingly, these modes of expression are often used in- 
terchangeably. When Christ, then, declares that the 
Sabbath was made for man, we can only understand 
him as teaching that it was intended and instituted for 
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our common humanity, and that it is to be so employed 
as to conduce to man’s highest or spiritual good. But 
he also said that he was “Lord of the Sabbath; which 
shows,” we are told, “that he had power to abrogate it 
partially or wholly.” It seems as if some cannot think 
of power in connection with the Sabbath unless as exer- 
cised in abrogation. If it be placed in Christ’s charge, 
they take for granted that more or less extinction must 
be the consequence. ‘They speak as if Christ’s sceptre 
were an axe, and the only question were how much it 
would hew down and devastate! We maintain, on the 
contrary, that Christ would not be the Lord of the Sab- 
bath to be its destroyer. In the language of the New 
Testament, this title points to assured prosperity. But 
though he will not superintend in order to annihilate 
either worship or worshippers, the designation “ Lord” 
does suppose a manifested supremacy, and leads us to 
expect ameliorating modification with essential preser- 
vation—in other words, a Christian Sabbath or Lord’s 
day. 

(4.) In the epistles, much stress has been laid by oppo- 
nents of the Sabbath on some expressions of Paul. “One 
man esteemeth one day above another: another esteem- 
eth every day alike. Let every one be fully persuaded 
in his own mind” (Rom. xiv, 5). To us this language 
is vague and seems general; but it had relation to spe- 
cific disputes, and we do not know, because we have not 
been told, what days are more particularly intended. 
They may have been festival days of human appoint- 
ment, or cherished relics of Judaism unconnected with 
its Sabbath—perfectly known, without danger of mis- 
take, to the parties addressed. It is admitted that the 
apostles had stated religious services with assigned sea- 
sons for them; and if in the passage commented on we 
give his words the absolute and exceptionless sense 
claimed for them, it will follow that he courted contempt 
for his own ordering of worship. Assuredly he sanction- 
ed no such sweeping indifference to days as would in- 
validate the injunction, “ Forsake not the assembling of 
yourselves together, as the manner of some is.” 

It is said (Col, ii, 16), “Let no man therefore judge 
you in meat or in drink. or in respect of an holvday, or 
of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days, which are a 
shadow of things to come, but. the body is of Christ.” 
This passage perfectly accords with a superseding of the 
Sabbath day as distinguished from the Lord’s day, em- 
bodying substantially all that prior sabbatical observ- 
ance had shadowed. Inthe same relation we would use 
the same language still. Independently of this answer 
to the objection, many have held, with bishop Horsley, 
that the word Sabbath is not here used in its strict 
acceptation, but with reference to other days observed 
by the Jewish Church with Sabbath-like solemnity. 
Even if these passages had more difficulty than they 
present, two or three doubtful expressions, in relation to 
local circumstances and usages about which we have 
little information, are not to be balanced against the 
weighty and cumulative evidence which has been ad- 
duced for the morality of the Sabbath, and its conse- 
quent claims on the respect of all countries and ages.. 

It may appear to some an objection to these views 
that if the Sabbath were moral, and therefore immuta- 
ble, it would remain in heaven: whereas first and sev- 
enth days equally: lose in the heavenly state their dis- 
tinctive characters. ‘There all duration is Sabbath—all 
space sanctuary—all engagement worship. It is suffi- 
cient to reply that morality supposes facts in demanding 
conformity to them. Filial duty implies the existing 
relation of parent and child, and is ever binding while 
that relation subsists, but is otherwise non-existent. So 
the Sabbath supposes a sensible world, and in such a 
world it must ever be a duty to have time expressly for 
temporal and time expressly for spiritual occupations. 
But in the world of spirits, where even the natural body 
becomes a spiritual body, and which flesh and blood 
cannot inherit, this discrimination disappears, It is the 


glory of the Sabbath that it prepares us for this con- | 
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summation—for inheriting blessings transcending its 
own privileges, and even induces approximations to 
celestial perfection under present adverse circum- 
stances. 

III. Under the Christian dispensation, the Sabbath is 
altered from the seventh to the first day of the week 
(see Stone, in the Theol. Eclectic, iv, 542 sq.). The ar- 
guments for the change are these: 1. As the seventh 
day was observed by the Jewish Church in memory of 
the rest of God after the works of the creation, and their 
deliverance from Pharaoh’s tyranny, so the first day of 
the week has always been observed by the Christian 
Church in memory of Christ’s resurrection. 2. Christ 
conferred particular honor upon it by not only rising 
from the dead, but also by repeated visits to his disci- 
ples on that day. 3. It is called the Lord’s day, xvpta- 
cn, a term otherwise only used in the New Test. in ref- 
erence to the sacred supper (1 Cor. xi, 20), and as in 
the latter passage it denotes that which specially com- 
memorates the death of our Lord, it seems indisputable 
that it is applied in the former to that which special- 
ly commemorates his resurrection (Rev. i, 10). 4. On 
this day the apostles were assembled, when the Holy 
Ghost came down so visibly upon them, to qualify them 
for the conversion of the world. 5. On this day we find 
Paul preaching in Troas, when the disciples came to 
break bread. 6. The directions which the apostles give 
to the Christians plainly allude to their religious assem- 
blies on the first day. 7. Pliny refers to a certain day 
of the week being kept as a festival in honor of the 
resurrection of Christ; and the primitive Christians 
kept it in the most solemn manner. See Lorp’s Day. 

These arguments, it is true, are not satisfactory to 
some, and it must be confessed that there is no law in 
the New Test. concerning the first day. However, it 
may be observed that it is not so much the precise time 
that is universally binding, as that one day out of seven 
is to be regarded. “As it is impossible,” says Dr. Dod- 
dridge, “certainly to determine which is the seventh 
day from the creation; and as, in consequence of the 
spherical form of the earth, and the absurdity of the 
scheme which supposes it one great plain, the change 
of place will necessarily occasion some alteration in the 
time of the beginning and ending of any day in ques- 
tion, it being always at the same time, somewhere or 
other, sunrising and sunsetting, noon and midnight, 
it seems very unreasonable to lay such a stress upon 
the particular day as some do. It seems abundantly 
sufficient that there should be six days of labor and one 
of religious rest, which there will be upon the Christian 
and the Jewish scheme.” See Sunpay. 

As soon as Christianity was protected by the civil 
government, the Lord’s day was ordered by law to be 
kept sacred. All proceedings in courts of law, except- 
ing such as were deemed of absolute necessity, or of 
charity, as setting slaves at liberty, etc., were strictly 
forbidden; and all secular business, excepting such as 
was of necessity or mercy, was prohibited; and by a 
law of Theodosius senior, and another by Theodosius 
junior, no public games or shows, no amusements or 
recreations, were permitted to be practiced on that day 
(see Cod. Theod. lib. ii, tit. 8, “ De feriis;” Cod. Justin. 
lib. itt; Cod. Theod. lib. xv, “De spectaculis,” lit. 5, 
leg. 2). ‘The day was consecrated by all the primitive 
Christians to a regular and devont attendance upon the 
solemnities of public worship, and other religious exer- 
cises; and, as Bingham says in his Christian Antiqui- 
ties, “they spent it in such employments as were proper 
to set forth the glory of the Lord, in holding religious 
assemblies for the celebration of the several parts of di- 
vine service—psalmody, reading the Scriptures, preach- 
ing, praying, and receiving the Communion; and such 
was the flaming zeal of those pious votaries that noth- 
ing but sickness, or a great necessity, or imprisonment, 
or banishment, could detain them from it.” A further 
proof of the sanctity in which. they held the Sabbath 
was their pious and zealous observance of the Saturday - 
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evening, or, rather, from midnight to break of day on 
the Lord’s day. This time the early Christians spent 
in the exercises of devotion; and persons of all ranks 
employed it in preparation for the sacred day. It must 
also be further observed that, in many places, particu- 
larly in cities, they usually had sermons twice a day in 
the churches, and that the evening was as well attended 
as the morning service; but in such churches as had no 
evening sermon, there were still the evening prayers, 
and the Christians of those times thought themselves 
obliged to attend this service as a necessary part of the 
public worship and solemnity of the Lord’s day. The 
better to enforce this observance upon such as were un- 
godly or careless, ecclesiastical censures were inflicted 
upon them, whether they frequented places of public 
amusement or spent the day in indolence at home. 
These observations chiefly refer to the period between 
the publication of the Gospel by the apostles and the 
latter end of the 4th century—a period when this day 
might be expected to be observed more in accordance 
with the command of Christ and the will of the Holy 
Ghost. 

IV. As the Sabbath is of divine institution, so it is to 
be kept holy unto the Lord. Numerous have been the 
days appointed by men for religious services; but these 
are not binding, because of human institution. Not so 
the Sabbath. Hence the fourth commandment is ush- 
ered in with a peculiar emphasis-—“ Remember that thou 
keep holy the Sabbath day.” This institution is wise 
as to its ends: that God may be worshipped, man in- 
structed, nations benefited, and families devoted to the 
service of God. It is lasting as to its duration. The 
abolition of it would be unreasonable, unscriptural 
(Exod. xxxi, 13), and every way disadvantageous to 
the body, to society, to the soul, and even to the brute 
creation. It is, however, awfully violated by visiting, 
feasting, indolence, buying and selling, working, worldly 
amusements, and travelling. “Look into the streets,” 
says bishop Porteus, “ on the Lord’s day, and see whether 
they convey the idea of a day of rest. Do not our ser- 
vants and our cattle seem to be almost as fully occupied 
on that day as on any other? As if this were not a 
sufficient infringement of their rights, we contrive, by 
needless entertainments at home and needless journeys 
abroad, which are often by choice and inclination re- 
served for this very day, to take up all the little remain- 
ing part of their leisure time. A Sabbath-day's jour- 
ney was among the Jews a proverbial expression for a 
very short one; among us it can have no such meaning 
affixed to it. That day seems to be considered by too 
many as set apart, by divine and human authority, for 
the purpose, not of rest, but of its direct opposite, the 
labor of travelling, thus adding one day more of tor- 
ment to those generous but wretched animals whose 
services they hire; and who, being generally strained 
beyond their strength the other six days of the week, 
have, of all creatures under heaven, the best and most 
equitable claim to suspension of labor on the seventh.” 

The evils arising from Sabbath-breaking are greatly 
to be lamented: they are an insult to God, an injury to 
ourselves, and an awful example to our servants, our 
children, and our friends. ‘To sanctify this day, we 
should consider it—(1) a day of rest; not, indeed, to 
exclude works of mercy and charity, but a cessation 
from all labor and care; (2) as a day of remembrance; 
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Sabbath; White, Treatise of the Sabbath Day; Heylin, 
History of the Sabbath ; Chandler, Two Sermons on the 
Sabbath; Watts, Perpetuity of the Sabbath; Kennicott, 
Sermon und Dialogue on the Sabbath; Paley, Natural 
and Political Philosophy, bk. v, ch. vii; Holden, Chris- 
tian Sabbath; Burnside, On the Weekly Sabbath; Bur- 
der, Law of the Sabbath; Wardlaw, Wilson, and Agnew, 
severally, On the Sabbuth ; Modern Sabbath Examined 
(1832); James, On the Sacraments and Sabbath ; Mau- 
rice, On the Sabbath ; Kalisch, Commentary on Exodus 
(ad loc.); Proudhon, De la Célébration du Dimanche ; 
Hessey, Bampton Lecture (Lond. 1866); Johnstone, 
Sunday and the Sabbuth (ibid. 1853); Domville, Zn- 
quiry into the Nature of the Sabbath (ibid. 1855, 2 
vols.) ; Ellicott, History and Obligation of the Sabbath 
(ibid. 1844; N. Y. 1862); Hill, The Sabbath Made for 
Man (Lond. 1857) ; Coleman, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
i, 526 sq.; and the literature cited by Malcolm, Theol. 
Index, 8. v.; and especially by Cox, Literature of the 
Sabbath Question (Edinb. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo). Articles 
on special points connected with the institution of the 
Sabbath may be found (in addition to those referred 
to in Poole’s Jnder, 8. v.) in the Meth. Quar. Rev. Jan. 
1849; April, 1857; Journ. of Sac. Lit, Oct. 1851; July, 
1857; Theol. and Lit. Journ. 1852; North Brit. Rev. 
Feb. 1853; Biblioth. Sacra, Oct.1854; South. Quar. Rev. 
July, 1857; New-Englander, Aug. 1858; United Presb. 
Rev. Jan. 1860; Amer. Theol. Rev. April, 1862; Brit. 
and For, kv. Rev. Jan. 1863; Princeton Rev. Oct. 1863. 
See SUNDAY. 

Sabbath, Court or THE (MUN JO, musdk 
hash- shabbath ; Sept. ó Jepédvog rig waSispag rey 
caBBárwv; Vulg. Musach sabbati, 2 Kings xvi, 18), is 
understood to mean a canopy under which Ahaz used 
to stand, at the entrance of the porch of the Temple, 
when he attended the service; but which he removed 
when he became an idolater, to show his contempt, and 
his intention of not resorting thither any more. See 
Court. So we see in 2 Chron. xxviii, 24 that “he 
shut up the doors of the house of God” that none might 
enter to worship. See AHAZ. 


Sabbath, Morrow AFTER THE. There has been 
from early times some difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of the words marin mara, mochorath hash- 
shabbath, thus rendered in the computation of the Pass- 
over (Lev. xxiii, 11,15). It has, however, been gener- 
ally held, by both Jewish and Christian writers of all 
ages, that the Sabbath here spoken of is the first day 
of holy convocation of the Passover, the 15th of Nisan, 
mentioned in Lev. xxiii, 7. In like manner the word 
maw is evidently used as a designation of the day of 
atonement (Lev. xxiii, 32); and pnay (sabbati obser- 
vatio) is applied to the first and eighth days of Taber- 
nacles and to the Feast of Trumpets. That the Sept. 
so understood the passage in question can hardly be 
doubted from their calling it “the morrow after the first 
day” (i. e. of the festival): 1 éravpioy rig mowrne. 
The word in ver. 15 and 16 has also been understood as 
“week,” used in the same manner as oáßßara in the 
New Test. (Matt. xxviii, 1; Luke xviii, 12; John xx, 
1,etc.). But some have insisted on taking the Sabbath 
to mean nothing but the seventh day of the week, or 
“the Sabbath of creation,” as the Jewish writers have 


of creation, preservation, redemption; (3) as a day of | called it; and they see a difficulty in understanding 
meditation and prayer, in which we should cultivate | the same word in the general sense of week as a period 


communion with God (Rev. i, 10) ; (4) as a day of pub- 
lic worship (Acts xx, 7; John xx, 19); (5) as a day of 
joy (Isa. lvi, 2; Psa. cxviii, 24); (6) as a day of praise 
(Psa. cxvi, 12-14); (7) as a day of anticipation, looking 
furward to that holy, happy, and eternal Sabbath which 
remains for the people of God. 


V. The literature of the subject is very copious. The | 


sonowing are the chief standard works: Brerewood, 
Treatise of the Sabbuth ; Prideaux, Doctrine of the Sab- 


buth; Bramhall, Discourses on the Controversy about the | 


of seven days, contending that it can only mean a reg- 
ular week, beginning with the first day, and ending 
with the Sabbath. Ilence the Baithusian (or Saddu- 
cæan) party, and in later times the Karaites, supposed 
that the omer was offered on the day following that 
weekly Sabbath which might happen to fall within the 
seven days of the Passover. ‘The day of Pentecost would 
thus always fall on the first day of the week. Hitzig 
(Ostern und Pfingsten [ Heidelberg, 1837 |) has put forth 
the notion that the llebrews regularly began a new 
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week at the commencement of the year, so that the 
“th, 14th, and 21st of Nisan were always Sabbath days. 
He imagines that “the morrow after the Sabbath” from 
which Pentecost was reckoned was the 22d day of the 
month, the day after the proper termination of the Pass- 
over. He is well answered by Bahr (Symbolik, ii, 620), 
who refers especially to Josh. v, 11, as proving, in con- 
nection with the law in Lev. xxiii, 14, that the omer 
was offered on the 16th of the month. It should be 
observed that the words in that passage, NM IJ, 
mean merely corn of the land, not, as in the A. V., “the 
old corn of the land.” ‘The morrow after the Pass- 
over” (MOBI MIMS) might at first sight seem to ex- 
press the 15th of Nisan; but the expression may, on 
the whole, with more probability, be taken as equiva- 
lent to “the morrow after the Sabbath,” that is, the 
16th day. See Keil on Josh. v, 11; Masius and Dru- 
sius, on the same text, in the Crit. Sac.; Bahr, Symb. 
ìi, 621; Selden, De Anno Civili, c. vii; Bartenora, in 
Chagigah, ii, 4; Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. vol. xx; Fagius, in 
Lev, xxiii, 15; Drusius, Note Majores in Lev. xxiii, 16. 
It is worthy of remark that the Sept. omits r7 irav- 
piov Tov macya, according to the texts of Tischendorf 
and Theile. See PASSOVER; PENTECOST. But there 
is strong ground for the Karaitic a a 
SABBATH (supra). 


Sabbath, SECOND AFTER THE First (Luke vi, 1). 
See SECOND-FIRST SABBATH. 


Sabbathe’us (ZaBParaioc), a Grecized form 
(Esdr. ix, 14) of the Heb. name (Ezra x, 15) SHAB- 
BETHAIL (q. V.). 


Sabbathai Zebi (i. e. "3%, the gazelle, or beauty, a 
family adjunct), a famous Jewish impostor, was born in 
Smyrna, July, 1641. When a child he was sent to a 
Rabbinic school and instructed in the whole cycle of 
Rabbinic lore. When fifteen years ofage, he betook him- 
self to the study of the Cabala, rapidly mastered its 
mysteries, and became peerless in his knowledge of 
“those things which were revealed and those things 
which were hidden;” and at the age of eighteen ob- 
tained the honorable appellation of sage (5M), deliver- 
ing public lectures, and expounding the divine law and 
the esoteric doctrine before crowded audiences. At the 
age of twenty-four, he revealed to his disciples that he 
was the Messiah, the son of David, the true Redeemer, 
and that he was to redeem and deliver Israel from their 
captivity among the Christians and Mohammedans. At 
the same time he publicly pronounced the Tetragram- 
maton as it is written, to do which, it is well known, 
was not permitted, save to the high-priest during the 
existence of the Temple, when he performed service in 
the Holy of Holies on the day of atonemeut, thus brav- 
ing the rule that “the penalty of death is pronounced 
on him who utters the Tetragrammaton publicly.” 
When the sad intelligence reached the sages of Smyr- 
na, they sent to him two messengers of the Beth-din 
(ecclesiastical tribunal) to warn him, and to caution him 
that if he should so trespass again they would excom- 
municate him, and even consider it a meritorious action 
for any one to take his life. But Sabbathai replied that 
he was allowed to do so, being the anointed of God. 
Hearing this, the sages of Smyrna were much affright- 
ed, and having deliberated together what to do, they 
decreed unanimously that he was guilty of death for two 
reasons: firstly, because he had uttered the name of the 
Lord according to its letters, and, secondly, because he 
pretended to be the Messiah. ‘Therefore they excom- 
municated him, and proclaimed it a meritorious action 
for any one to slay him, and the fine imposed on the 
slaver by the laws of the Mohammedans they promised 
to pay. Now, when Sabbathai saw that evil was deter- 
mined against him, he fled from Smyrna to Salonica, 
where he was received with great honor, his evil deeds 
having not vet been known there. Many disciples also 
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gathered around him to learn the science of the Cabala, 
and all the inhabitants of Salonica revered him and 
loved him more than any other man. But after having 
been there for a considerable time, he fell again into bis 
former error, and repeated his former transgression, ut- 
tering the name of the Lord according to its letters in 
the presence of his disciples; and when his pupils asked 
him wherefore he did so, he replied that he was the 
anointed, and that it was therefore lawful for him to do 
so. The sages of Salonica, having heard of this repeat- 
ed offence, sent to him two messengers of the Beth-din, 
ordering him to quit Salonica, otherwise he would be 
put to death, because he had wrought folly in Israel. 
Knowing that the Jews had more power at Salonica 
than in any other country, he secretly fled to Athens, 
and thence into Morea. But he found no refuge there, 
for the inhabitants of Morea, being informed that he had 
been expelled from Salonica, also drove him away. He 
then went through Greece to Alexandria, from this city 
to Cairo, and thence to the Holy Land, as far as Jerusa- 
lem, where he remained for several years, teaching the 
Cabala, proclaiming himself as the Messiah, anointing 
prophets, and converting thousands upon thousands. 
So numerous were the believers in him that in many 
places trade was entirely stopped; the Jews wound up 
their affairs, disposed of their chattels, and made them- 
selves ready to be redeemed from their captivity and led 
by Sabbathai Zebi back to Jerusalem. ‘The consuls of 
Europe were ordered to inquire into this extraordinary 
movement, and the governors of the East reported to 
the sultan the cessation of commerce. Sabbathai Zebi 
was then arrested by order of the sultan Mohammed 
IV, and taken before him at Adrianople. The sultan 
spoke to him as follows: “I am going to test thy Mes- 
siahship. Three poisoned arrows shall be shot into 
thee, and if they do not kill thee, I too will believe that 
thou art the Messiah.” He saved himself by embracing 
Islamism in the presence of the sultan, who gave him 
the name Effendi, and appointed him Kapidji- Bashi. 
Sabbathai died Sept. 10, 1676, after having ruined thou- 
sands upon thousands of Jewish families. ‘The litera- 
ture on this pseudo-Messiah is very rich. See First, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 184 sq.; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, x, 205 sq.; 
note 3, p. 23 sq.; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s. Secten, iii, 
153 sq.; Ginsburg, Kabbalah, p. 189; Basnage, Histoire 
des Juifs (Taylor’s transl.), p. 701; Theologisches Uni- 
versal - Lexikon, s. v.; Milman, Hist. of the Jews, iii, 
369 sq.; Da Costa, /srael and the Gentiles, p. 475 sq.; 
Schmucker, Hist. of the Modern Jews, p. 226 sq. See 
MerssIAHs, Fause. (B. P.) 


Sabbathaists. 


Sabbath-day’s Journey (caßBárov ddd¢, Acts 
i, 12; in Talmudical Heb. nawn Dim, techém hash- 
shabbath) is a phrase for the prescribed distance which 
may lawfully be traversed on a Sabbath, and beyond 
which no Jew can go without violating the sanctity of 
the day, except he adopts the means appointed for ex- 
ceeding the canonical boundary. 

I. Distance of a Sabbath-way, and its Ortgin.—F rom 
the injunction in Exod. xvi, 29, that every man is to 
“abide in his place,” and not “go out of his place” on 
the Sabbath, the ancient Hebrew legislators deduced 
that an Israelite must not go 2000 yards, or 12,000 
hand-breadths—as the ancient Hebrew yard consisted 
of six hand-breadths = five Greek stadia, for the Greek 
stadium measured 2400 hand-breadths — beyond the 
temporary or permanent place of his abode. Epipha- 
nius’s definition of the Sabbath-day’s journey at six 
stadia = 14,400 hand-breadths, or 750 Roman geograph- 
ical paces (Her. p. 66, 82), is most probably based upon 
the larger yard, which the Jews adopted at a later pe- 
riod. See WEIGHTS AND Measures, These 2000 
yards are not to be measured from any and every spot, 
but according to definite and minute rules, the city 
having always to be reduced to a square. Thus if the 
Sabbath-day? s walk is to be fixed from a circular city, 
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an imaginary square must 
be circumscribed about it, 
and the measurement is not 
to be taken from the corner 
a in a diagonal direction— 
i. e. from a to e—inasmuch 
as thereby the distance be- 
tween a f will be less than 
2000 vards, but from a to f, 
whereby the allowable dis- 
tance is increased in the di- 
rection of a e, as will be seen 
from the annexed diagram. 

The permitted distance seems to have been grounded 

on the space to be kept between the ark and the people 
(Josh. iii, 4) in the wilderness, which tradition said was 
that between the ark and the tents. To repair to the 
ark being, of course, a duty on the Sabbath, the walk- 
ing to it was no violation of the day; and it thus was 
taken as the measure of a lawful Sabbath-day’s journey. 
This prohibition is not repeated in the law, but the 
whole spirit of the Sabbath institution obviously for- 
bade a Jew to make a proper journey on that day (Jo- 
sephus, A nt. xiii, 8, 4), especially as the beasts of burden 
and travel were to rest (comp. Matt. xxiv, 20). Wheth- 
er the earlier Hebrews did or did not regard it thus, 
isnot easy to say. Nevertheless, the natural inference 
from 2 Kings iv, 23 is against the supposition of such 
a prohibition being known to the spokesman, Elisha 
almost certainly living—as may be seen from the whole 
harrative— much more than a Sabbath-day’s journey 
from Shunem. Heylin infers from the incidents of Da- 
vids flight from Saul, and Elijah’s from Jezebel, that 
neither felt bound by such a limitation. Their situa- 
tion, however, being one of extremity, cannot be safely 
argued from. Our Saviour seems to refer to this law 
in warning the disciples to pray that their flight from 
Jerusalem in the time of its judgment should not be 
“on the Sabbath day” (Matt. xxiv, 20). The Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem would not, as in the case of Gentiles, 
feel free from the restrictions on journeying on that 
day; nor would their situation enable them to comply 
with the forms whereby such journeying, when neces- 
sary, was sanctified; nor would assistance from those 
around be procurable. The Jewish scruple to go more 
than 2000 paces from his city on the Sabbath is referred 
to by Origen (Hepi apywy, iv, 2), by Jerome (Ad Al- 
gasiam, qu. 10), and by CEcumenius—with some ap, 
parent difference between them as to the measurement. 
Jerome gives Akiba, Simeon, and Hillel as the authori- 
ties for the lawful distance. 

Another reason for fixing the distance of a Sabbath- 
day’s walk or journey at 2000 yards is that the fields of 
the suburbs for the pasture of the flocks and herds be- 
longing to the Levites measured 2000 cubits or yards, 
and that in Exod. xxi, 13 it is said, “I will appoint thee 
a place (02%) whither he shall flee”—i. e. the Levitical 
suburbs or cities. Now, it is argued, if one who com- 
mitted murder accidentally was allowed to undertake 
this journey of 2000 yards on a Sabbath without violat- 
ing the sanctity of the day, innocent people may do the 
same. Besides, the place of refuge is termed DB'p%, 
which is the same word employed in Exod. xvi, 29. 
As the one DP», place, was 2000 yards distant, it is 
inferred, according to the rule the analogy of ideas or 
words (MVD MTA) that the command, “Let no man 
go out of his place (202%) on the seventh day” 
(Exod. xvi, 29) means not to exceed the distance of 
the place 2000 vards off (Hillel I, rule ii, in Ærubin, 51 
a; BMaccoth, 12 b; Zebachim, 117 a). Josephus (War, 
v, 2,3) makes the Mount of Olives to be about six 
stadia from Jerusalem; aud it is the distance between 
these two places which in Acts i, 12 is given as a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey. Josephus elsewhere determines the 
same distance as five stadia (Ant. xx, 8,6); but both 





Diagram of a *‘ Sabbath- 
day’s Journey.” 
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were probably loose statements rather than measured 
distances ; and both are below the ordinary estimate of 
2000 cubits. ‘Taking all circumstances into account, it 
seems likely that the ordinary Sabbath-day’s journey 
was a somewhat loosely determined distance, seldom 
more than the whole and seldom less than three quar- 
ters of a geographical mile. See Selden, De Jure Nat. 
et Gent. iii, 9; Frischmuth, Dissert. de Itin. Sabbat. 
(1670); Walther, Dissert. de Itin. Sabbat. ; both in The- 
saurus Theolog. Philog. (Amsterd. 1720). 

II. Cases in which the Limits of a Sabbath-day’s Jour- 
ney could be exceeded.— Though the laws about the Sab- 
bath-day’s journey are very rigorous, and he who walked 
beyond the 2000 yards, or moved more than four yards 
farther than his temporary place of abode, when the 
Sabbath-day’s journey had not been determined before- 
hand, received forty stripes save one; yet in cases of 
public or private service, when life was in danger, peo- 
ple were allowed to overstep the prescribed boundary 
(Mishna, Erubin, iv; Rosh -hashanah, ii, 5). The 
Pharisees, or the orthodox Jews in the days of our Sav- 
iour, also contrived other means whereby the fraternity 
of this order could exceed the Sabbath-day’s walk with- 
out transgressing the law. They ordained that all those 
who wished to join their social gatherings on the Sab- 
bath were to deposit on Friday afternoon some article 
of food in a certain place at the end of the Sabbath- 
day’s journey, that it might thereby be constituted a 
domicile, and thus another Sabbath-day’s journey could 
be undertaken from the first terminus. See PHARISEE. 
This mode of connecting or amalgamating the distances 


qyraiman S159), as it is called, is observed by the 


orthodox Jews to the present day. Such importance 
have the Jews, since their return from the Babylonian 
captivity, attached to the Sabbath-day’s journey that a 
whole tractate in the Mishna (Erubin) is devoted to it. 
Hence the phrase is mentioned in the New Test. (Acts 
i, 12) as expressive of a well-known law, and the so- 
called Jerusalem Targum translates Exod. xvi, 29, “And 
let no man go walking from his place beyond 2000 
yards on the seventh day,” while the Chaldee para- 
phrase of Ruth i, 16 makes Naomi say to Ruth, “We 
are commanded to keep sabbaths and festivals, and not 
to walk beyond 2000 vards” (comp. Mishna, Erubin, c. v; 
Rosh-hashanah, ii, 15; Babylon Talmud, Erubin, 56 b, 
57 a; Zuckermann, in Frankel’s Monatsschrift für Ge- 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums [Breslau, 
1863 ], xii, 467 sq.). 


Sabbath-school. 


Sabl atians, a Judaizing section of the Novatians, 
who owed their origin to Sabbatius, a presbyter that 
had been ordained by Marcian (Socrat. Hist. Eccl. v, 20; 
vii, 15). They assumed the name of Protopaschites, 
and refused to communicate with any but those who 
adopted with them the Quartodeciman rule in regard 
to the paschal festival. The Sabbatians were included 
among heretics who were condemned in A.D. 381 by the 
seventh canon of the Council of Constantinople (Mansi 
Concil. iii, 563). 


Sabbatic River, a stream of Palestine, described 
by ancient writers as flowing only on the Sabbath day 
(Reland, Palest. p. 291). Josephus locates it between 
Arce and Raphanaca (War, vii, 24). Thomson thinks 
that the intermittent fountain of Nebo el-Fûar, in the 
valley of Mar Jirius, west of Kulat Husn, near Tripoli, 
may have been the origin of the fountain, as it seems 
to contain a siphon for carrying off the overflow of the 
water (Land and Book, i, 496 sq.). 


Sabbatical Year, the septennial rest for the land 
from all tillage and cultivation enjoined in the Mosaic 
law (Exod. xxiii, 10, 11; Lev. xxv, 2-7; Deut. xv, 1-11; 
xxxi, 10-13; comp. Josephus, 4 nt. iii, 12,3). The regu- 
lation appears to have been greatly neglected during the 
Hebrew occupancy of Palestine (2 Chron. xxxvi, 21). 

_ I. Names and their Signification.—In the Mosaic legis- 
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lation this festival is called by four names, each of which 
expresses some feature connected with the observance 
thereof. Thus it is called—(1) }inaw maw, Rest of 
entire Rest, or Sabbath of Sabbatism (Lev. xxv, 4; A.V. 
“ Sabbath of rest”), because the land is to have a com- 
plete rest from all tillage and cultivation; (2) M2 
IDIW, the Year of Sabbatism or Rest (Lev. xxv, 5, 
“ year of rest”), because the rest is to extend through the 
year; (3) mow, or more fully MYREN mw, “ Re- 
lease,” Remission, or “the Year of Release” (Deut. xv, 
1, 2, 9), because on it all debts were remitted; and (4) 
33un mW, “the Seventh Year” (Deut. xv, 9), because 
it is to be celebrated every seventh year, for which 
reason it is called in the Hebrew canons car’ éEoyny, 
MSY, the Seventh (i. e. MIÉ, Year), as is also the 
name of the tractate in the Mishna (Shebuth) treating 
on the sabbatical year. Josephus styles it the Bdopa- 
rixdc or caBBarinde ivıavróç (Ant. xiv, 10, 6; 16, 2; 
xv, 1,2); once apydéy érocg (War, i, 2, 4). 

II. The Laws connected with this Festival_—Like the 
year of jubilee, the laws respecting the sabbatical year 
embrace three main enactments—(1) Rest for the soil; 
(2) care for the poor and for animals; and (3) remission 
of debts. 

The first enactment, which is comprised in Exod. 
xxiii, 10, 11; Lev. xxv, 2-5, enjoins that the soil, the 
vineyards, and the olive-yards are to have perfect rest; 
there is to be no tillage or cultivation of any sort, at 
least in Palestine (comp. Tacit. Hist. v, 4, 3). What 
constitutes tillage and cultivation, and how much of 
labor was regarded as transgressing the law, may be 
seen from the following definitions of the Hebrew can- 
ons: “The planting even of trees which bear no fruit is 
not allowed on the sabbatical year; nor may one cut off 
withered or dried-up boughs of trees, nor break off the 
withered leaves and branches, nor cover the tops with 
dust, nor smoke under them to kill the insects, nor be- 
sinear the plants with any kind of soil to protect them 
from being eaten by the birds when they are tender, nor 
besmear the unripe fruit, etc., etc. And whoso does one 
of these things in the sabbatical year is to receive the 
stripes of a transgressor” (Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka 
Hilkoth Shemita Ve-Jobel,i, 5). Anything planted wit- 
tingly or unwittingly had to be plucked up by its roots 
(Mishna, Terum, ii, 3). Thus it was a regulation re- 

‘quiring all the land periodically to lie fallow (Philo, Opp. 
ii, 207, 277, 631), and as a year of rest: corresponded with 
the Sabbath or day of rest (ibid. ii, 631; Josephus, l. c. ; 
War, i, 2, 4; Tacit. l c.); in fact, a Sabbath year, just 
as the Essenes, besides the seventh day, observed a 
sabbath of weeks each seventh week (Philo, Opp. ii, 
481). 

The second enactment, which is contained in Exod. 
xxiii, 11; Lev. xxv, 5-7, enjoins that the spontaneous 
growth (“DO ) of the fields or of trees (comp. Isa. 
xxxvii, 30) is to be for the free use of the poor, hire- 
lings, strangers, servants, and cattle (Exod. xxiii, 11; 
Lev. xxv, 5-7; comp. Mishna, Edayoth, v, 1). This law 
is thus defined by the Jewish canons: “He who locks 
up his vineyard, or hedges in his field, or gathers all the 
fruit into his house in the sabbatical year, breaks this 
positive commandment. Everything is to be left com- 
mon, and every man has a right to everything in every 
place, as it is written ‘that the poor of thy people may 
eat’ (Exod. xxiii, 11). One may only bring into his 
house a little at a time, according to the manner of 
taking things that are in common” (Maimonides, ibid. 
iv, 24). “The fruit of the seventh year, however, may 
only be eaten by man as long as the same kind is found 
in the field; for it is written ‘and for the cattle and for 
the beast that are in thy land shall all the increase 
thereof be meat’ (Lev. xxv, 7). Therefore, as long as 
the animals eat the same kind in the field thou mayest 
eat of what there is of it in the house; and if the animal 
has consumed it all in the field, thou art bound to re- 
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move this kind from the house into the field” (Maimon- 
ides, ibid. vii, 1). The people, who are enjoined to live 
upon the harvest of the preceding year, and the sponta- 
neous growth of the sabbatical year, are promised an 
especially fruitful harvest to precede the fallow year as 
a reward for obeying the injunction (Lev. xxv, 20-22), 
That the fields yielded a crop in the sabbatical year, 
and even in the second fallow year—i. e. in the year of 
jubilee—has been shown in the art. JUBILEE YEAR. 
The third enactment, which is contained in Deut. xv, 
1-3, enjoins the remission of debts in the sabbatical 
year. ‘The exceptions laid down are in the case of a 
foreigner, and that of there being no poor in the land. 
This latter, however, it is straightway said, is what will 
never happen. But though debts might not be claimed, 
it is not said that they might not be voluntarily paid; 
and it has been questioned whether the release of the 
seventh year was final or merely lasted through the 
year. This law is defined by the ancient Hebrew can- 
ons as follows: The sabbatical year cancels every debt, 
whether lent on a bill or not. It does not cancel ac- 
counts for goods; daily wages for labor which may be 
performed in the sabbatical year, unless they have been 
converted into a loan; or the legal fines imposed upon 
one who committed a rape, or was guilty of seduction 
(Exod. xxii, 15, 16), or slander, or any judicial penal- 
ties; nor does it set aside a debt contracted on a pledge, 
or on a 21309 =pd¢ Bovdg (or Bovdjv)—i. e. dec- 
laration made before the court of justice at the time of 
lending not to remit the debt in the sabbatical year. 
The formula of this legal declaration was as follows: 
“T, A B, deliver to you, the judges of the district C, the 
declaration that I may call in at any time I like all 
debts due to me,” and it was signed either by the judges 
or witnesses, If this Prusbul was antedated, it was 
legal, but it was invalid if postdated. If one borrowed 
money from five different persons, a Prosbul was neces- 
sary from each individual; but if, on the contrary, one 
lent money to five different persons, one Prosbul was 
sufficient for all. This Prosbul was first introduced by 
Hillel (q. v.) the Great (born about B.C. 75), because he 
found that the warning contained in Deut. xv, 9 was 
disregarded: the rich would not lend to the poor for 
fear of the sabbatical year, which seriously impeded 
commercial and social intercourse (Mishna, Shebtith, x, 
1-5; Gittin, iv, 3). This shows beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the release of the seventh year did not sim- 
ply last through the seventh year, as some will have it, 
but was final. The doctors before and in the time of 
Christ virtually did away with this law of remitting 
debts by regarding it as a meritorious act on the part 
of the debtor not to avail himself of the Mosaic enact- 
ment, and pay his debts irrespective of the sabbatical 
year. But not glaringly to counteract the law, these 
doctors enacted that the creditor should say, “ In accord- 
ance with the sabbatical year, I remit thee the debt ;” 
whereunto the debtor had to reply, “ I nevertheless wish 
to pay it,” and the creditor then accepted the payment 
(Mishna, Shebiith, x, 8). As the Mosaic law excludes 
the foreigner from the privilege of claiming the remis- 
sion of his debts in the sabbatical year (Deut. xv, 3), 
the ancient Jewish canons enacted that even if any Is- 
raelite borrows money from a proselyte whose children 
were converted to Judaism with him, he need not legal- 
ly repay the debt to his children in case the proselyte 
dies, because the proselyte, in consequence of his con- 
version, is regarded as having severed all his family ties, 
and this dissolution of the ties of nature sets aside mut- 
ual inheritance, even if the children professed Judaism 
with the father. Still the sages regarded it as a meri- 
torious act if the debts were paid to the children (Mish- 
na, Shebiith, x, 9). It is often said, too, that in the sab- 
batical year all slaves of Hebrew birth were freed; but 
the words in Exod. xxi, 2 (comp. Jer. xxxiv, 14 sq.) re- 
quire only that they be freed in the seventh year of 
their servitude (Josephus, Ant, xvi, 1, 1). Deut. xv, 12 
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no more relates to the law of the sabbatical year than | “ For the law, for the divine service,” etc. ‘The sabbati- 
ver. 19 sq. (comp. Ranke, Pentat. ii, 362), and where the | cal year, however, was only binding upon the inhabi- 
sabbatical year is expressly treated of—as in Lev. xxv | tants of Palestine (Aiddushin, i, 9; Orlah, iii, 9), the 
—nothing is said of such manumission. Nor does Jo- | limits of which were determined on the east by the 
sephus (Ant. iii, 12,3) mention it. Lev. xxxiv, 8 does | desert of Arabia, on the west by the sea, on the north 
not refer at all to this institution (yet see Hitzig, ad loc.), | by Amana, while on the south the boundary was doubt- 
and ver. 14 refers only to the law in Exod. xxi, 2. See | ful (comp. Geiger, Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache der 
RELEASE, Mishna [ Breslau, 1845], ii, 75, etc.). 

III. Time, Observance, and Limit of the Subbaticul| As to the obedience to this law, ancient Jewish tra- 
Year.—The sabbatical year, like the year of jubilee, be- | dition tells us that it was never kept before the exile, 
gan on the first day of the civil new year=the first of | and that it is for this reason that the Jews were seventy 
the month Tisri (Maimonides, l. c. iv, 9). See NEw | years in the Babylonian captivity, to give to the land 
Year. But though this was the time fixed for the | the seventy years of which it was deprived during the 
celebration of the sabbatical year during the period of | seventy sabbatical years, or the 430 vears between the 
the second Temple, vet the tillage and cultivation of | entrance into Canaan and the captivity, as it is written 
certain fields and gardens had already to be left off in | (2 Chron. xxxvi, 20, 21), until the land had enjoyed 
the sixth year. ‘Thus it was ordained that fields upon | her Sabbaths [i. e. sabbatical years], for as long as she 
which trees were planted were not to be cultivated after | lay desolate she kept Sabbath to fulfil threescore and 
the feast of Pentecost of the sixth year (Mishna, She- | ten years [i.e. sabbatical years ]” (comp. Shabbath, 13, a; 
bith, i, 1-8), while the cultivation of corn-fields was to | Seder Olam, c. xxvi; Rashi on 2 Chron. xxxvi, 20). 
cease from the feast of Passover (ibid. ii, 1). Since the | After the captivity, however, when all the neglected 
destruction of the Temple, however, the sabbatical vear, | laws were more rigidly observed (see Neh. x, 31), the 
or, more properly, cessation from tillage and cultivation | sabbatical vear was duly kept, as is evident from the 
of all kinds, does not begin till the feast of New Year. | declaration in 1 Macc. vi, 49 that “they came out of 
According to the Mosaic legislation, the laws of the the city, because they had no victuals there to endure 
sabbatical year were to come into operation when the | the siege, it being a vear of rest for the land,” from the 
children of Israel had possession of the promised land; | fact that both Alexander the Great and Caius Cesar ex- 
and the Talmud, Maimonides, etc., tell us that the first | empted the Jews from tribute on the seventh year, be- 
sabbatical year was celebrated in the twenty-first.year cause it was unlawful for them to sow seed or reap the 
after they entered Canaan, as the conquest of it record- ; harvest (Josephus, 4 nt. xiv, 10,6), and from the sneers of 
ed in Josh. xiv, 10 occupied seven years, and the divi- | Tacitus about the origin of this festival (Hist. v, 2,4), as 
sion thereof between the different tribes mentioned in | well as from the undoubted records and the post-exilian 
Josh, xviii, etc., occupied seven years more, whereupon | minute regulations about the sabbatical year contained 
they had to cultivate it six years, and on the seventh | in the ancient Jewish writings. According to 1 Macc. 
year—the twenty-first after entering therein—the first | vi, 53, the one hundred and fiftieth vear of the Seleucid 
sabbatical year was celebrated (Babylon Talmud, Era- | æra was a sabbatical year (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 8, 1, 16, 
chan, 12 b; Maimonides, l. c. x, 2). On the feast of | 12; xv, 1,2; War, i, 2, 4; comp. Hitzig, Jsa. p. 433; 
Tabernacles of the sabbatical year, certain portions of | Von Bohlen, Gen. p. 138 sq., Einleit.). The Samaritans 
the law were read in the Temple before the whole con- | observed it (Josephus, Ant. xi, 8, 6). St. Paul, in re- 
gregation (Deut. xxxi, 10-13). As the Pentateuchal | proaching the Galatians with their Jewish tendencies, 
enactment assigns the prelection of the law to the; taxes them with observing years as well as days and 
priests and college of presbyters (ibid.)—viz. the spirit- | months and times (Gal. iv. 10), from which we must in- 
ual and civil heads of the congregation (hence the sin- fer that the teachers who communicated to them those 


gle NOP, “thou shalt read this Iaw before ali Israel") | tendencie dil more or less the Tike themselves, An- 
—the Hebrew canons ordained that the high-priest, and em at $ 


i : perhaps to be found in the phrase ¿v caBBarw deure- 
after the return from Babylon the king, should perform | porpwrw (Luke vi,1). Various explanations have been 


this duty, ‘The manner in which it was read by the | piven of the term, one of them being that it denotes the 
monarch is thus described in the Mishna: “ At the close first Sabbath of the second year in the cycle (Wieseler, 
of the first day of the feast of Tabernacles in the eighth ! quoted by Alford, vol.i). See SECOND- FIRST SABBATH, 
year—i.e. at the termination of the seventh fallow year— | IV. Design of the Regulution.—The spirit of this law 
a wooden platform was erected in the outer court, where- | is the same as that of the weekly Sabbath. Both have 
on he sat, as it is written, ‘at the end of the seventh a beneficent tendency, limiting the rights and checking 
year on the festival’ (ver. 10). Thereupon the superin- | the sense of property; the one puts in God’s claims on 
tendent of the synagogue took the book of the law and ' time, the other on the land. The land shall “keep a 
gave it to the head of the synagogue; the head of the | Sabbath unto the Lord.” “The land is mine.” The 
synagogue then gave it to the head of the priests, the sabbatical vear opened in the sabbatical month. It 
head of the priests again gave it to the high-priest, and | was thus, like the weekly Sabbath, no mere negative 
the high-priest finally handed it to the king; the king | rest, but was to be marked by high and holy occupa- 
stood up to receive it, but read it sitting. He read—(1) | tion, and connected with sacred reflection and senti- 
Deut. i, 1-vi, 3 (SOW IS 01nn mx); (2) Deut. | ment. At the completion ofa week of sabbatical years, 
vi,4-8 (370); (8) Deut. xi, 13-22 (32W ON MAMY); siti scale received its completion in the year 
(4) Dent. xiv, 22-xv, 23 (WIM TW); (5) Deut. xxvi, This singular institution has the aspect, at first sight, 
12-19 (mss nbsp 53); (6) Deut. xvii, 14-20 ("WSB | of totalimpracticability. ‘This, however, wears off when 
soom; and (7) Deut. xxvii, xxviii (nba. mista we consider that in no year was the owner allowed to 


A : : | reap the whole harvest (Lev. xix, 9; xxiii, 22). Un- 
Te pn >: Vala Se ). The king then concluded i less, therefore, the remainder was gleaned very careful- 
with the same benediction which the high-priest pro- 


ly, there may easily have been enough left to insure 
nounced, except that he substituted the blessing of the | such spontaneous deposit of seed as in the fertile soil of 
festivals for the absolution of sins” (Mishna, Sota, vii, | Syria would produce some amount of crop in the suc- 


8). This benediction forms to the present day a part | ceeding year, while the vines and olives would of course 
of the blessing pronounced by the maphtir, or the one | yield their fruit of themselves. Moreover, it is clear 
who is called to the reading of the lesson from the proph- | that the owners of land were to lay by corn in previous 
ets after the reading of the lesson from the law, and is | vears for their own and their families’ wants. This is the 
given in an English translation in the art. HApH- | unavoidable inference from Lev. xxv, 20-22. Though 
TARAH of this Cyclopedia, beginning with the words ! the right of property was in abeyance during the sab- 














SABBATIER 


batical year, it has been suggested that this only applied 
to the tields, and not to the gardens attached to houses, 
The great physical advantage aimed at in the sabbati- 
cal year was doubtless that the land lay fallow, thus in- 
creasing the fruitfulness of the six years of cultivation, 
especially in that ancient period when the artificial use 
of fertilizers was unknown. But this rest was experi- 
enced likewise by men and cattle. Other advantages 
of more or less importance have been suggested: the 
encouragement of the chase (comp. Lev. xxv, 7); the 
securing of the land against famine (Michaelis in the 
Comment. Soc. Gotting. Oblat. [ Brem. 1763], v, 9; Mos. 
Recht, ii, 39 sq.) ; the prevention of exportation and for- 
eign trade (Hug, Zeitschr. für das Erzbisth. Freiburg, 
i, 10 sq.). On the other hand, scarcity did sometimes 
occur during the sabbatical year (1 Macc. vi, 49, 53; Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xiv, 16, 2), and it is certain that the insti- 
tution had various inconveniences incident to it (comp. 
Grever, Comment. Mis. Syntagma [Olden. 1794], p. 27 sq.; 
Von Raumer, Vorles. über alte Gesch. i, 138 sq.), which, 
however, are certainly exaggerated by Von Raumer. 
Hiillmann, too, has been carried too far by his zeal 
against this institution (Staatsverfuss. der Israelit. p. 
163 sq.). 

- V. Literature.—Mishna, Shebiith ; the Talmud on this 
Mishna; Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka Hilkoth Shemita 
Ve-Jobel; Michaelis, Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moses, arts. 1xxiv-Ixxvii (English transl. [Lond. 1814], 
i, 387-419); Bihr, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus 
(Heidelb. 1839), ii, 569 sq., 601 sq.; Maimonides, Tr. de 
Jurib. Anni Sept. Vertit Notisque illustr. J. H. Maius 
(Frankf.-on-the-Main, 1708); Carpzov, Appar. p.442 sq.; 
Winer, Realwérterb. ii, 349. 

Sabbatier, Pierre, a French Benedictine, was 
born at Poitiers in 1682. In 1700 he took the habit of 
St. Benedict at the abbey of St. Faron de Meaux. He 
was employed by prince Bruinart to edit the fifth vol- 
ume of the Annales Bénédictines, At this time he also 
began to publish the ancient version of the Scriptures, 
commonly called the Italian Version. The first edition 
had not appeared when, on account of the part he had 
taken in the Jansenist quarrels, he was exiled to the 
abbey of St. Nicaise at Rheims, He did not live to see 
the work completed, his death occurring on March 
24, 1742, but it was finally published by Ballard and 
Vincent de la Rue under the title of Bibliorum Sa- 
crorum Latine Versiones Antique, seu Vetus Italica 
{1743). 

Sabbatini, Andrea, called Andrea da Salerno, an 
Italian painter, was born at Salerno about 1480. He 
studied at Rome under Raphael, and, though he re- 
mained there but a year, was one of the best imitators 
of Raphael’s style. Among his numerous works at 
Naples are the frescos and scenes of Santa Maria della 
Grazia. His best works are at Gaeta and Salerno, and 
his Visitation may be seen at the Louvre, in Paris. He 
died in 1545.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Sabbatini, Lorenzo, called Lorenzino da Bo- 
Yognu, another Italian painter, was born about 1533 at 
Bologna. Being called to Rome under the pontificate 
of Gregory XIII, he painted in the royal hall of the 
Vatican Faith Triumphing over Unbelief, and other 
frescos in the Pauline Chapel. These gained for 
him the position of superintendent of the works in 
the Vatican, which he held till his death. The prin- 
cipal pictures of Sabbatini are a Jfadonna, in the 
Louvre; the Marriage of St. Catharine, at Dresden; 
and the Virgin Enthroned, at Berlin. He died in 
1577. 

Sabbatini, Luigi Antonio, an Italian composer 
of music, was born at Albano in 1739. While young 
he joined the Order of St. Francis, and received his mu- 
sical education in the convents at Rome, Bologna, and 
Padua. His principal teacher was Villotti, whose sys- 
tem of harmony he adopted. He was made musical di- 
rector of the church of the Twelve Apostles at Rome, 
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and retained the position till 1780, when “he took the 
place of Villotti in the church of St. Antony at Padua. 
He composed much sacred music, and was the author 
of several musical works— Elementi Teorici della Musica 
(1789) :—Vera Jdea delle Musicali Numeriche Segna- 
ture (1795)—besides a Life of Villotti, and an edition 
of the Psalms of Marcello. He died at Padua Jan. 29, 
1809. 


Sabbatism (caBPariopoc, Heb. ii, 9, A. V.“ rest”), 
a repose from labor, like that enjoyed by God at crea- 
tion; a type of the eternal Sabbath of heaven. See 
ResrT. 

Sabbătum Magnum (great Sabbath). The day 
before Easter was designated as the high Sabbath, 
partly in imitation of the primitive institution, and 
partly in token of respect for the time in which our 
Saviour lay in the grave. This was the only Sabbath 
eventually continued in the Church and distinguished 
by peculiar solemnities. It was set- apart as a strict 
fast, probably with reference to the words of Christ, 
“When the Bridegroom is taken away from them, in 
those days shall they fast.” It was called the Easter 
vigil, and was among the earliest of those established 
by Christians. From Lactantius, Jerome, and other 
Christian writers we learn that the early Christians 
expected the second coming of our Lord on this night, 
and prepared themselves for it by fasting, prayer, and 
other spiritual exercises. The Easter vigil was dis- 
tinguished by the lighting of a large taper (cereus 
paschalis), signifying the resurrection of our Lord, 
and the consequent rejoicing of the Church; by the 
baptism of catechumens, particularly in the Greek 
Church; and by the reading of proper lessons, which 
took place immediately before the celebration of the 
baptism. The fast was continued till cock - crowing 
the next morning, which was supposed to be the 
time of the resurrection. In the Latin Church the 
Easter vigil was suppressed, in consequence of the nu- 
merous abuses practiced and the injury to the morals 
of young people. 


Sabe’an; Sabe’us. See SABÆAN; SABÆUS. 
Sabellianism. See SABELLIUS. 
Sabellians. See SABELLIUs. 


Sabellius, the author of a heretical doctrine con- 
cerning the nature of the Trinity, which disturbed the 
Church in the 3d century, and has occasionally reap- 
peared, under modified forms, even down to modern 
times. Sabellius, according to Hippolytus (Philosophou- 
mena), spent some time at Rome in the beginning of the 
3d century, and was gained by Callistus to patripassian- 
ism. Subsequently he appears as a presbyter of Ptole- 
mais, in Egypt. There his doctrine assumed a modified 
form, and made such progress in the.Church that Dio- 
nysius, bishop of Alexandria, excommunicated him at 
a council in that city (A.D. 261), and opposed him so 
earnestly as to almost fall into the opposite error of a 
hypostatical independence of the Father and the Son. 
Thereupon the Sabellians complained of that bishop to 
Dionysius of Rome, who held a council on the subject 
in 262, and controverted Sabellianism in a special trea- 
tise, taking care also to refute subordinationism and 
tritheism. The bishop of Alexandria retracted his ut- 
terances on these last points. Thus this feature of the 
strife was largely allayed until the age of Arius, half a 
century later. 

Sabellius is by far the most original and ingenious of 
the so-called Monarchians. His system is known to us 
only from a few fragments imperfectly preserved in 
Athanasius and other fathers. It has been carefully 
discussed, and even partially revived, by Schleiermacher 
in modern times (see Schaff, Church History, p. 292- 
The beginnings of Sabellianism are found in 
Noétus, though there is no evidence of any historical 
connection between Noétus and Sabellius, The system 
seems rather to have sprung out of Judaizing and Gnos- 
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tic tendencies which were indigenous to Egypt. Sa- 
bellius held the Jewish position of a strict monotheism, 
recognising only a single divine substance and a single 
hypostasis, which are but two words for the same thing. 
In themselves they constitute the monad. As simple 
substance, the monad is “ the- silent God,” i. e. it is in- 
operative and unproductive. It becomes active only 
through revelation and development, which are some- 
times conceived of as an unfolding, sometimes as a 
speaking. The first form of Sabellianism seems to have 
held merely to a dyad, to wit, God simple and God 
speaking, that is, God and the Logos. But this earlier 
form soon disappears, and gives place to a triad. ‘Thus 
the monad evolves itself as a triad, as three divine per- 
sons, but not in the Nicene sense. The one divine sub- 
stance simply assumes three forms (the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost) in its threefold relation to the 
world. This is not, however, simply three appellations, 
but it is three successive forms of manifestation of the 
one divine substance. In illustration of this, Sabellius 
compares the Father to the visible globe of the sun, the 
Son to its illuminating effects, and the Spirit to its 
warming influence, while the sun, per se, would corre- 
spond to the simple divine substance. To the first form 
of manifestation (the Father) is attributed the giving 
of the law, and in general the whole pre-Christian 
economy. Thereupon ensued the second form, the in- 
carnation, in which God accomplished our objective re- 
demption. Thereafter he appears under a third phase, 
the Spirit of sanctification, which exerts its efficiency 
in the hearts of believers. As the three manifestations 
are conceived of as successive, so, also, are they but tem- 
porary and transitory. The divine substance does not 
manifest itself simultaneously in three forms, but as 
each new manifestation is made the previous one ceases ; 
and when, finally, all three stages have been passed, 
the triad will again return into the monad, and the di- 
vine substance will again be all and in all. Thus ap- 
pears the pantheistic tendency of Sabellianism as a 
whole. God is the abstract substance which evolves 
itself into the world of reality, traverses the stage of 
finite life, and eventually retires within itself. The 
“silent” God speaks forth in the universe, and then re- 
turns back into silence. Some of the fathers traced the 
doctrine of Sabellius to the Stoic system. The only 
common element, however, is the pantheistic expansion 
and contraction of the divine nature immanent in the 
world. Kindred ideas are also found in Pythagorean- 
ism, in the Gospel of the Egyptians, and in the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies. But this does not affect the vig- 
orous originality of Sabellius. His theory broke the 
way for the Nicene Church doctrme by its full rejection 
of subordinationism, and by its complete co-ordination 
ofthe three persons. He differs from the orthodox view 
by his denial of the trinity of essence and the perma- 
nence of the threefold manifestation, thus making of 
the Father, Son, and Spirit simply a transient series of 
phenomena, which fulfil their mission, and then return 
into the abstract one divine substance. 

See Athanasius, Contra Arianos Oratio, iii, 4; De 
Synodis, c. vii; Philastrius, De Heres. post Christi Pas- 
sionem, lib, xxvi; Theodoret, Heret. Fab. Compend. ii, 
9: Augustine, De Heres. lib. xli; Basil, Epist. 210, 
214; Tillemont, Mémoires, iv, 237; Mosheim, De Rebus 
Christian. sæc. III, § xxxiii; Neander, Church Hist. 
{Rose’s ed.), ii, 276; Milman, Hist. of Latin Christian- 
wy, ii, 429; Schleiermacher, Ueber den Gegensatz der 
Sabellianischen und athanasianischen Vorstellung von der 
Trinitat ; Herzog, Real-Encykl, xiii, 214-216. (J. P. L.) 


Sa’bi [or rather SaB1’é, as in the earliest editions 
ofthe A. V.] (Eaßıh, V. r. TaBeiv), given in 1 Esdr. v, 
34 as the head of one of the families of “‘Solomon’s ser- 
vants” who returned from Jerusalem; apparently a false 
Grecism for the ZEBAIM (q. v.) of the Heb. lists (Ezra 
1, 57; Neh. vii, 59). 


Sabians (sometimes confounded with Sabeans), a 
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very ancient sect, said to be named after Sabi, son of 
Enoch, reputed to have been the founder of their relig- 
ion in its original and purest form. ‘Their creed com- 
prehended the worship of one God, the Governor and 
Creator of all things, who was to be addressed through 
a mediator, which office was to be performed by pure 
and invisible spirits, An admiration of the heavenly 
bodies, and an undue idea of their influence over earth- 
ly objects, soon produced an idolatrous worship of the 
heavenly luminaries, in which they conceived that the 
mediative intelligences resided. At first the Sabians 
worshipped towards the planets, as the residences of the 
mediating spirits between God and man; hence soon 
arose star-worship. Then they made images to repre- 
sent the stars, in which, after consecration, they imag- 
ined the intelligences came to reside; they named the 
images after the planets, and hence arose idolatry and 
its corruptions. They taught that the sun and moon 
were superior deities and the stars inferior ones; that 
the souls of the wicked were punished for nine thousand 
years, and then pardoned. They highly valued agri- 
culture and cattle, and it was unlawful to kill the latter, 
The principal seats of Sabianism were Harran and “Ur 
of the Chaldees.” Maimonides says that Abraham was 
originally a Sabian, till he was converted and left Chal- 
dea. Maimonides also says that it was very prevalent 
in the time of Moses. It is to Sabianism that Job al- 
ludes (xxxi, 26, 27), “IfI beheld the sun when it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness; and my heart hath 
been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand”—i. e. in token of salutation. Also in different 
parts of the second book of Kings, and in Zeph. i, 
5; Jer. xix, 13, the idolatrous worship of the host 
of heaven is mentioned. The Sabians of later times, 
when praying, turn towards the north pole; pray at 
sunrise, noon, and sunset; abstain from many kinds of. 
vegetables; believe in the ultimate pardon of the wicked, 
after nine thousand years of suffering; keep three year- 
ly fasts—one in February of seven days, one in March 
of thirty days, and one in December of nine days; offer 
many burnt-offerings, or holocausts; adore the stars; 
teach that mediators live in the seven planets, whom 
they ¢all lords and gods, but the true God they call 
Lord of lords; each planet, they teach, has his distinct 
region, office, and objects of guardianship; they believe 
that an intercourse is kept up between the planetary in- 
telligences and the earth, and that their influence is 
conveyed by talismanic mystic seals, made with spells 
and according to astrological rules. They go on pil- 
grimage to Harran, in Mesopotamia, respect the temple 
at Mecca, and venerate the pyramids in Egypt, which 
they believe to be the sepulchres of Seth, Enoch, and 
Sabi; and they offer there a cock and black calf, and 
burn incense (Sale, Koran). See TSABIANS. 

The name of Sabians is often given by the Moham- 
medans and Eastern Christians to a sect in and about 
Bagdad and Bassorah, whose proper appellation is Men- 
daites, or “Disciples of John:” sometimes improperly 
called “Christians of St. John,” as they have in reality 
no pretensions to Christianity. The name of their found- 
er is John, but it is not quite clear that he is John the 
Baptist, as has been supposed by their using a kind of 
baptism. Their sacred books are a ritual, the book of 
John, and the book of Adam; the latter has been pub- 
lished, and is extremely mystical and obscure. It sets 
out with the Gnostic tenet of two eternal, self-existent, 
independent principles. It teaches that Jesus is one of 
the seven planets—viz. Mercury; that he was baptized 
in Jordan by John, but corrupted the doctrines of John, 
wherefore the good genius Anush delivered him up to 
be crucified. These Sabians pray at the seventh hour 
and at sunset; assemble at the place of worship on the 
first day of the week, on which day they baptize their 
children; they use extreme unction, decry celibacy, for- 
bid the worship of images, permit all kinds of meat, but 
abstain from meat dressed by infidels; sign their chil- 
dren with a particular sign, and contemn all reverence 
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for the planets. The Rev. Joseph Wolf mentions in his 
Journal having met with some of these Sabians, or ra- 
ther Mendaites, about Bassorah; but they evidently 
wished to impose on him and give a favorable impres- 
sion of their doctrines, ‘They affected a great reverence 
fur Christ, as the Messiah, and the Word of God; they 
professed to require the mediation of Christ and John, 
and to believe that Christians would be saved, and to 
expect the second advent, and taught that sin was 
wasted away by rebaptizing. ‘Their remaining tenets, 
such as sealing their children, abstaining from meats 
cooked by Mohammedans, etc., are the same as have 
been before quoted. See MENDAANS. 


Sabin (or SABINE), Erigan ROoBinson, an early 
American Methodist minister, was descended from an 
old Puritan family, and was born in Tolland, Conn., 
Sept. 10,1776. Although he never went to school after 
he was eight years of age, he acquired a tolerable educa- 
tion by night study on his father’s farm. He was early 
converted under Calvinistic influence, but soon joined 
the Methodists, and began to preach in Vermont in 1798, 
The next year he was received into what was then the 
New York Conference, and sent to Needham, Mass, His 
labors on the Landaff Circuit, in New Hampshire, which 
was his next appointment, were so severe as to impair 
his health, and he retired as supernumerary for two 
years, during which he married. He resumed his min- 
‘istry in 1805 as presiding elder of the Vermont district, 
and afterwards presiding elder on the New London dis- 
trict, enduring many hardships and persecutions in the 
work. He next served on the Needham Circuit, and 
finally in Boston. In 1811, his health failing, he located 
and afterwards removed to Penobscot, where he endured 
the horrors of the ensuing war, being in 1814 temporari- 
ly compelled to escape to Landaff. In 1817 he visited 
the South, and died at Augusta, Ga., May 4, 1818. He 
was a man of fine figure and commanding address, and 
at one time was chaplain of the House of Represen- 
tatives of Massachusetts. He published several small 
works: The Road to Happiness :—Charles Observator : 
—several occasional Sermons and Tracts :—and began 
the collection of materials for a History of Maine. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 306 sq. 


Sabina, Porr.%a, first the mistress and afterwards 
the wife of Nero. Her father was T. Ollius, who per- 
ished at the fall of his patron Sejanus, and her maternal 
grandfather was Poppseus Sabinus, whose name she as- 
sumed. Poppsea had been originally married to Rufius 
Crispinus, by whom she had a son; but she afterwards 
became the mistress of Otho, a boon companion of Nero, 
by whose means she hoped to attract the notice of the 
emperor. Obtaining a divorce from Rutius, she married 
Otho. Her husband’s lavish praise of her charms made 
the emperor anxious to see her. Her conduct had the 
desired effect. Nero removed Otho out of the way by 
sending him to govern Lusitania, A.D. 58. Poppa 
now became the acknowledged mistress of Nero, but was 
anxious to be his wife. As long, however, as Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero, was alive, she could scarcely hope 
to obtain this honor, Through her influence Nero was 
induced to put his mother to death, in A.D. 59, and in 
A.D. 62 he put away Octavia, on the plea of barrenness, 
and married Poppa a few days afterwards. Not feel- 
ing secure as long as Octavia was alive, she worked 
upon the fears and passions of her husband until she 
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prevailed upon him to put the unhappy girl to death in 
the course of the same year. Poppza was killed by a 
kick from her husband in a fit of passion (A.D. 65). 
Her body was not burned, according to the Roman cus- 
tom, but embalmed, and was deposited in the sepul- 
chre of the Julii. She received the honor of a pub- 
lic funeral, and her funeral oration was pronounced 
by Nero himself. The only class in the empire 
who regretted her may have been the Jews, whose 
cause she had defended (Josephus, Life, § 3; Ant. xx, 
8, 11). 

Sabina, Saint and Martyr, was a pious and noble 
widow who had been converted to Christianity by Sera- 
pia, a virgin of Antioch who lived in her house (in 
what station is not known). Serapia was required to 
sacrifice to the gods, but refused; and when the presid- 
ing judge commanded her to offer to Christ instead, she 
replied, “ I sacrifice to him continually, and pray to him 
day and night.” To the inquiry, “ Where is the tem- 
ple of your Christ, and what sacrifices do you offer?” 
she responded, *‘I offer myself in chastity and purity, 
and endeavor to persuade others to the same course; for 
it is written, ‘Ye are the temple of the living God,” 
Thereupon the judge delivered her up to two Egyptians 
that they might violate her chastity; but they were 
smitten by divine power with blindness and terror, and 
were unable to accomplish their purpose. This result 
was attributed to the magical arts of Serapia, and she 
was subjected to various tortures, and finally beheaded. 
Sabina had the remains of her sainted teacher interred 
in her own tomb, and was soon called to suffer a similar 
fate. She endured joyfully for Christ, and was laid by 
the side of her companion. The year of their martyr- 
dom was about A.D. 125, as both ‘Tillemont and the 
Bollandists assume; the place, according to Tillemont, 
some town in Umbria, but according to the Bollandists, 
the city of Rome. Roman Catholic scholars are not 
agreed respecting the character of such ancient “ Acts” 
of this saint as still exist; some, like Baronius, regard- 
ing them as “sincerissima,” while others, like Tille- 
mont (Monumenta, vol. ii), acknowledge them to be 
ancient, but doubt whether their antiquity reaches 
back to the time when these martyrs suffered, and 
also whether interpolations have not been added. The 
Bollandists decide, “nobis non videntur fide indigna, 
etiamsi non careant omni nevo” (see the Bollandists, 
in Act, SS. MM. Serupie et Sabine ad 29 Augusti). 
The relics of the two confessors were transferred in 
A.D. 430 to a new church erected in their honor at 
Rome. 


Sabinian. See SABINIANUS. 


Sabinianus, Pope, was a native of Volterra, and 
was elected bishop of Rome after the death of Gregory 
I, or the Great, Sept. 13, A.D. 604. He had been em- 
ployed on a mission to the court of Phocas, the usurper 
of the Eastern empire. He is said to have shown him- 
self avaricious and fond of hoarding, and to have there- 
by incurred the popular hatred. Sabinianus died in 
about eighteen months after his election (Feb. 22, A.D. 
606), and was succeeded, after a vacancy of nearly one 
year, by Boniface III, the first bishop of Rome who was 
acknowledged by the imperial court of Constantinople 
as primate of the whole Church, 


Sabotiers, a name given to the Waldenses, from 
the sabots (sandals) worn by the French peasantry. 
The sabots of the Waldenses were, however, distin- 
guished by a painted cross —insabbatati—or else by 
sandals tied crosswise. They are described in an epis- 
tle of Innocent III as “calciamenta desuper aperta” (In- 
nocent, Hp. xv, 137); and other writers speak of the 
Waldenses as wearing sandals, after the custom of the 
apostles, and as walking with naked feet. Ebrard 
speaks of them contemptuously as assuming this name 
themselves: “ Xabatenses a xabata potius, quam Chri- 
stiani a Christo, se volunt appellari.” The custom was 
doubtless adopted in imitation of the voluntary poverty 


SABTA 


ofthe apostles, and in accordance with the names “ Pau- 
peres de Lugduno” and “ De Lombardia,” which they as- 
sumed (Ebrard, Contr. Waldens. in Bibl. Lugd. [1572], 
xxiv), 

Sab’ta (Heb. Subta’, 83D, of unknown etymolo- 
gy: Sept. SaBaSa v. r. ZaBara, 1 Chron. i, 9; in Gen. 
x,7 the Heb. [in most MSS.] is Sabtah’, MAZO; Sept. 
Yaßaðá; Eng. Vers. “ Sabtah”), the third named of the 
tive sons of Cush, the son of Ham. B.C. cir. 2475. His 
descendants appear to have given name to a region of 
the Cushites (Gen. x, 7; 1 Chron. i, 9). See Cusu. 

In accordance with the identifications of the settle- 

ments of the Cushites in the art. ARABIA and else- 
where, Sabtah should be looked for along the southern 
coast of Arabia. ‘There seem to be no traces in Arabic 
writers; but the statements of Pliny (vi, 32, § 155; xii, 
32), Ptolemy (vi, 7, p. 411), and Anon, Peripl. (27), re- 
specting Sabbatha, Sabota, or Sabotale, metropolis of 
the Atramite (probably the Chatramotite), seem to 
point to a trace of the tribe which descended from Sab- 
la, always supposing that this city Sabbatha was not 
a corruption or dialectic variation of Saba, Seba, or 
Sheba. See SHEBA. It is only necessary to remark 
here that the indications afforded by the Greek and 
Roman writers of Arabian geography require very cau- 
tious handling, presenting, as they do, a mass of con- 
tradictions and transparent travellers’ tales respecting 
the unknown regions of Arabia the Happy, Arabia 
Thurifera, etc. Ptolemy places Sabbatha in long. 779, 
lat. 16° 30°. It was an important city, containing no 
less than sixty temples (Pliny, N. H. vi, 23, 32); it 
was also situate in the territory of king Elisarus, or 
Eleazus (comp. Anon. Peripl. ap. Miller, Geog. Min. 
p. 278, 279), supposed by Fresnel to be identical with 
* Ascharides,” or “Alascharissoun” in Arabic (Journ. 
Asiat. Nouv. Série, x, 191). Winer thinks the identifi- 
cation of Sabta with Sabbatha, etc., to be probable; 
aud it is accepted by Bunsen (Bibelwerk, Gen. x, and 
Atlas), It certainly occupies a position in which we 
should expect to find traces of Sabta, where are traces 
of Cushitic tribes in very early times, on their way, as 
we hold, from their earlier colonies in Ethiopia to the 
Euphrates, Gesenius, who sees in Cush only Ethiopia, 
“has no doubt that Sabta should be compared with 
Zaßár, TaBd, Zaßaí (see Strabo, xvi, p. 770, ed. Ca- 
saub.; Ptolemy, iv, 10), on the shore of the Arabian 
Gulf, situated just where Arkiko is now, in the neigh- 
borhood of which the Ptolemies hunted elephants, 
Among the ancient translators, Pseudo-Jonathan saw 
the true meaning, rendering it "N20, for which read 
WV, i. e. the Sembrite, whom Strabo (l. c. p. 786) 
places in the same region. Josephus (Ant. i, 6,1) un- 
derstands it to be the inhabitants of Astabora” (Gese- 
nius, ed. Tregelles, s. v.). Here the etymology of Sab- 
ta is compared plausibly with Zadar; but when prob- 
ability is against his being found in Ethiopia, etymology 
is of small value, especially when it is remembered that 
Sabat and its variations (Sabax, Sabai) may be related 
to Seba, which certainly was in Ethiopia. On the Rab- 
binical authorities which he quotes we place no value. 
It only remains to add that Michaelis (Suppl. p. 1712) 
removes Sabta to Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, called in 
Arabic Sebtah (comp. Marasid, s. v.); and that Bochart 
(Phaleg, i, 114, 115, 252 sq.), while he mentions Sabba- 
tha, prefers to place Sabta near the western shore of 
the Persian Gulf, with the Saphtha of Ptolemy, the 
name also of an island in that gulf. 


Sab’tah (Gen. x, 7). See SABTA. 

Sab’techa (Heb. Sabteka’, 8339, etymology 
unknown; Sept. in Gen. LaBaSaxaé v. r. LaBacaSa ; 
in Chron, A. V. “ Sabtechah ;” LeBeIaya v. r. TexaSa), 
the last named of the five sons of Cush, the son of Ham. 
B.C. cir. 2475. His descendants seem to have given 
name to a people in Ethiopia (Gen. x, 7; 1 Chron. i, 9). 
See CusH. “Their settlements would probably be near 
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the Persian Gulf, where are those of Raamah, the next 
before him in the order of the Cushites. See DEDAN; 
RAAMAH; SHEBA. He has not been identified with 
any Arabic place or district, nor satisfactorily with any 
name given by classical writers. Bochart (who is fol- 
lowed by Bunsen, Bibelwerk, Gen. x, and Atlas) argues 
that he should be placed in Carmania, on the Persian 
shore of the gulf, comparing Sabtechah with the city 
of Samydace of Steph. Byz. (Zapudaxn or Zapvráðn of 
Ptolemy, vi, 8,7). This etymology appears to be very 
far-fetched. Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 936) merely says that 
Sabtechah is the proper name of a district of Ethio- 
pia, and adds the reading of the Targ. Pseudo-Jonathan 
(5X337, Zingitant)” (Smith). In confirmation of this 
latter view the name Sabatok has been discovered on 


the Egyptian monuments (Rosellini, Monumenta, ii, 
198). : 


Sab’techah (Gen. x,7). See SABTECHA. 


Sabureans, a class of doctors among the mod- 
ern Jews, who weakened the authority of the Tal- 
mud by their doubts and conjectures. They were 
sometimes termed Opinionists. It is said that rahbi 
Josi was the founder of the sect about twentye 
four years before the Talmud was finished. He had 
some celebrated successors who became heads of the 
academies of Sora and Pumbaditha. But as these 
two famous academies were shut up by order of 
the king of Persia, the sect of the Sabureans be- 
came extinct about seventy-four years after its es- 
tablishment. 


Sacza, a festival observed by the ancient Per- 
sians and Babylonians in commemoration of a victory 
gained over the Sace, a people of Scythia. It lasted 
five days, and resembled in its mode of observance the 
Roman saturnalia (q. v.). 

Sa’car (Heb. Sacar’, "2B, hire, as often; Sept. 
Laxyap V. r.’Ayap, and Laydap in 1 Chron. xxvi, 4), 
the name of two Israelites. 

1. The father of Abiam, one of David’s mighty men; 
he is called a Hararite (1 Chron. xi, 35), and is the 
same man called SHARAR (q. v.) in 2 Sam. xxiii, 33. 
B.C. ante 1020. See Davin. 

2. The fourth named of the eight sons of Obed-Edom 
(1 Chron, xxvi, 4). B.C. cir. 1012. 


Sacchi, ANDREA, an Italian painter, was born at 
Rome in 1598. From his father, a mediocre artist, he 
received his first ideas of art, and by studying the works 
of Albani he became one of the best artists of the Ro- 
man school. His works show great care in execution, 
though they have been criticised by Raphael Mengs as 
lacking in detail. In the Vatican are four of his paint- 
ings, which are reproduced in Mosaic in the crypt of St. 
Peter's. Among his best paintings are the Miracle of 
Si. Gregory the Great, Noah and his Sons, and por- 
traits of Albani and of the artist himself. He died in 
1661. His tomb is in the church of St. John Lateran 
at Rome. 


Sacchini, Fraxcesco, an italian historian, was 
born in the year 1570 at Paciono, near Perugia, in 
1688 he joined the Order of Jesuits, and taught ın 
Rome. He was for seven years the secretary of 
Vitelleschi, general of his order. His writings were 
principally historical, as Historia Soc. Jesu (5 vols. 
fol.; the l:st three of these were published after 
his death), He also published a volume of ser- 
mons, and an Italian translation of the life of Paulin 
de Nole, by Rosweyde. He died at Rome Dec. 16, 
1625, 

SaccophO6ri (sack-carriers), a name of a small 
party of professing penitents in the 4th century, who 
went about always dressed in the coarse apparel which 
their name implies. ‘They appear to have been a sub- 
division of the Encratites—those, namely, who thought 
fit to make an outward profession of their rule. St. Basil 
puts together the Encratites, Saccophori, and Apotactics 


SACCUS 


as an offshoot of the Marcionites (Basil, Can. Epist. ii, 
can. 47). Theodosius made a decree, which was re- 
newed by Honorius, that some of the Manichzans, who 
went by the name of Encratites, Saccophori, or Hydro- 
parastate, should be punished with death (Cod. Theod. 
lib. xvi, tit. 5, “ De Heret.” leg. ix). 

Both the Marcionites and the Manicheans held 
the doctrine of Two Principles; and it is no wonder 
that the Encratites are referred now to one, now to 
the other of these sects. But their true origin ap- 
pears to be from the former. St. Basil’s Canon is one 
relating to the baptism of these sects, See Encra- 
TITES, 


Saccus (caxxéc), a tight sleeveless habit worn by 
Greek patriarchs and metropolitans. 


Sacellanus, The Grand, an officer in the 
Greek Church, whose title denotes “ head-master of the 
chapel.” He exercises inspection over monasteries 
and nunneries, presents all candidates for ordination to 
the patriarch or his deputy, and assists the patriarch 
in the performance of several of the ceremonies of 
the Church, and in the administration of his judicial 
functions. 

Sacellius (Gr. caxedXAdproc), a lay officer of the 
early Church, acting in the capacity of treasurer, as 
péyaç oaxe\Xdproc, treasurer of the cloisters. See 
Coleman, Christian Antiquities, p. 129. 


` Sacellum, a sacred enclosure among the ancient 
Romans, which was dedicated to a god, and containing 
an altar and a statue of the deity. | 


Sacer, GOTTFRIED WILHELM; a German hymnist, 
was born at Naumberg July 11, 1635, and died Sept. 8, 
1699. He was an excellent lawyer, and in his official 
duties distinguished himself by a strict conscientious- 
ness and the most unbounded benevolence. He is the 
author of a number of very fine hymns; the greater 
part he composed while a student at the University of 
Greifswalde. When these hymns were collected and 
published in 1714, they immediately procured him the 
reputation of a distinguished poet. Two of them were 
also translated into English by Miss E. Cox: Gott 
Sahrt auf gen’ Himmel (Hymns from the German, p. 62), 
“Lo! God to heaven ascendeth,” and So hab’ ich obge- 
sieget (p. 86), “ My race is now completed.” See Koch, 
Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, iii, 398 sq.; Gul. 
Sacert Memoria, auctore Joanne Arnold Ballenstedt 
(Helmst. 1745). (B. P.) 


Sacerdos (priest), a name by which bishops. and 
presbyters are frequently designated in early writings, 
bishops being occasionally called summi sacerdotes. 
From the deacons performing only the subordinate 
ministerial duties, they were early called sacerdotes se- 
cundi vel tertii ordinis. See Coleman, Chris. Antiq. p. 111. 


Sacerdotal Cities, the thirteen cities set apart 
by Joshua for the family of Aaron, which lay in the 
tribes of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin (Josh. xxi, 4), 
and in the vicinity of the holy city. Their names were 

i Hebron (a free city), Libnah, Jattir, Eshtemoa, Holon, 
Debir, Ain, Juttah, Beth-shemesh, Gibeon, Geba, Ana- 
thoth, and Almon,; the last four being in the tribe of 
Benjamin (ver. 10 sq.). After the exile, too, priests 
dwelt in these cities (Neh. vii, 73), though many were 
permanently settled in Jerusalem itself (xi, 10 sq.). 
See Ciry; Levr; Priest. 


Sacerdotal Consecration AMONG THE ISRAEL- 
ITES. Priests and high-priests were consecrated to 
their offices with a variety of ceremonies, which are de- 
scribed at great length in the sacred books (Exod. xxix, 
1-37; Lev. viii, 1-30; Exod. xl, 12-15; comp. Bähr, 
Symbolik, ii, 166 sq.). The service consisted chiefly of 
two parts (comp. Exod. xxix, 29). 

1. The proper consecration consisted of washing the 
whole body, investment, and anointing with the sacred 
oil. See UNGUENT. The latter, indeed, in Exod. xxix, 
7; Lev. viii, 12, is mentioned only of the high-priests; ! 
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but that the common priests were also anointed is clear 
trom Exod. xl, 15 (comp. xxviii, 41); and the peculiar- 
ity of the anointing of the high-priest seems to have 
been simply that the ointment was poured upon his 
head (xxix, 7; Lev. viii, 10), while the common priests 
were, perhaps, simply touched with the ointment on the 
hands, or, as the rabbins say, on the brow. 

2. A sacrifice then followed. Three beasts were led 
to the altar, and the hands of the new-made priest were 
laid upon them. First a young bull was presented asa 
sin-offering, and essentially treated as a sin-offering of 
the first class. See SIN-OFFERING. A ram was slain 
as a burnt-offering, according to the usual ceremonial; 
and finally the Ram of Consecration. Blood from this 
ram was placed on the ear-laps, on the right thumb, and 
on the great toe of the right foot, and was sprinkled 
about the altar. The parts of the body touched with 
blood point out the members chiefly used in sacerdotal 
service. (On the foot, comp. Exod. xxviii, 35. See 
Bähr, op. cit. p. 425. Comp. the five places touched by 
the Catholics in extreme unction., Their priests at 
consecration have only the hands anointed.) Now the 
bodies and the clothing of the candidates were again 
sprinkled, this time with a mixture of the blood of the 
sacrifice and oil. The tinal ceremony was this: those 
parts of the ram of consecration which in the case of a 
thank-offering were raised and waved were placed, 


| with some unleavened bread, upon the hands of the 


persons consecrated, and waved, and finally burned 
upon the altar, the “breast of the wave-offering” and- 
the “shoulder of the heave-offering” alone excepted. 
On the symbolic meaning of this ceremony, see Cox- 
SECRATION OFFERING. 

The ceremony of consecration, perhaps only the sac- 
rifices of it, was to be repeated seven days (Exod. xxix, 
35), and the priests were forbidden during this time to 
leave the sanctuary. It is not very probable that this 
minute ceremonial was carried out at the ordination of 
all Jewish priests. According to the rabbins, it was 
only necessary at the first institution of the priest- 
hood, and afterwards each common priest, on enter- 
ing upon his office, was only required to present the 
meat-offering (Lev. vi, 12, 14.sq.). See CONSECRATION: 
Priest. 

Sacerdotal Order (designated in general by the 
Hebrew word priests, kohanim’, D°2"ID, for the ety- 
mology, see various views in Gesenius, 7'hesaur, ii, 661 
sq.). In the patriarchal age the head of a family was 
its priest (Gen. xxxv, 1 sq. [see JETHRO; MELCHIZE- 
DEK ]); but when the children of Israel became a nation, 
a special tribe of priests was set apart by law for them. 
This arrangement was so far similar to that of the 
Egyptians that they too had a separate caste or body 
of priests, who indeed were their first and highest caste 
(Herod. ii, 164; Diod. Sic. i,73. On the Indian Brah- 
mins, see Meiner, Gesch. d. Religion, ii, 541 sq.; yet 
comp. Bähr, Symbolik, ii, 32 sq.) By its hereditary 
nature, the priesthood acquired more firmness and se- 
curity; the ritual and ceremonial law was more easily 
preserved and obeved; and the higher culture which 
such a caste always secures obtained a more definite 
and fixed centre. 

These priests alone “ drew near to God” (Numb. xvi, 
5; Exod. xix, 22; Ezek. xlii, 13; comp. Numb. xviii, 3), 
and hence must alone attend to all the services of the 
central sanctuary, the penalty of death being denounced 
against all others who assumed such duties (Numb. iii, 
6-10, 38; xvi, 40). These priests, who exercised their 
office, after the division of the kingdom, in Judah alone 
(1 Kings xiii, 33; 2 Chron. xi, 13 sq.), were confined to 
the family of Aaron (Exod. xxviii, 1), who were Ko- 
hathites (comp. Numb. iv, 2). Hence they are called 
the children of Aaron (Lev. iii, 5,13; comp.1,5; i, 2); 
although not all the descendants of Aaron who were 
legally qualitied actually served as priests. Thus 
Benaiah, a priest’s son (1 Chron. xxvii, 5), held military 
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office under David (2 Sam. viii, 18; xx, 23; 1 Kings ii, 
33). They were required to be without physical de- 
fect, as became men who must draw near to God, and 
mediate between him and his people (Lev. xxi, 17 sq.; 
comp. Mishna, Bechoroth, c.7; Josephus, War, v, 5, 7; 
see Tholuck, Zwei Beil. z. Br. a.d. Ilebr. p. 81 sq.” On 
the examination for priesthood, see Mishna, Middoth, 
v,4). They must also be of blameless reputation (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. iii, 12, 2; Philo, Opp. ii, 225; see Richter, 
Physio. Sacerd. [Jena, 1715] ii, 4; Kiesling, De Legib. 
Mos. circa Sacerdot. Vitio Corporis Laborantes [Lips. 
1755]), which, indeed, was demanded among other na- 
tions (Potter, Greek A ntig. i, 292 sq.; Adam, Rom. Antig. 
i529). On the vestals especially, see Aul. Gell. i, 12. 
The requirements of the canon law as to physical de- 
fects in the clergy may be compared. 

The law did not fix any definite year of the priest’s 
age in which he should enter upon his office; yet the 
Gemarists assert that none was ever admitted before his 
twentieth year. Indeed, this age was required of the 
Levites (q. v.) before serving. But since, at a later day, 
even the high-priest might be but a youth (Josephus, 
Ant, xv, 3, 3), it may be that with priests of lower 
grade no great strictness was ever exercised in this re- 
spect. Indeed the Mishna ( Yoma, i, 7; comp. T'amid, 
i,1) speaks of youths whose beard was just beginning 
to grow (if the gloss be right) as already entering the 
sanctuary in the priestly office. At a later day every 
one was required to prove his genealogy (comp. Mish- 
na, Middoth, v, 4; Kiddush. iv, 4 sq.), which led the 
priests to set great value on their family records (comp. 
Ezra ii,62; Neh. vii, 64; Josephus, A pion, i, 7), and the 
Gemara refers to a special course of instruction for those 
entering on this office (Kethuboth, cvi, 1). The formal 
consecration to the priesthood consisted in sacrifices, 
with symbolic ceremonies, purifications, and investment 
(Exod. xxix ; Lev. viii). See SACERDOTAL CONSECRA- 
TION. 

The Israelitish priests, during active service (and, ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition, during their stay in the 
Temple; but see Josephus, War, v, 5, 7; according to 
the Mishna, Tamid, i, 1, they were merely prohibited 
from sleeping in their clothes; these were kept in the 
Temple under a special officer [Mishna, Shekal. v, 1]), 
wore clothing of white linen (3, bad), as did the 
Egyptian priests (Herod. ii, 37), whose white linen gar- 
ments, the simple expression of purity, were known 
through the ancient world (see Spencer, Leg. Rit. iii, 5; 
Celsius, Hierobot. ii, 290). Bahr supposes the Israel- 
itish priestly garments to have been copied from the 
Egyptian (Symbol. ii, 89 sq.), but on insufficient grounds 
(comp. Hengstenberg, Mos. p. 149 sq.). These gar- 
ments of the Jewish priests consisted of the following 
distinct parts, which, however, are not accurately de- 
scribed (Exod. xxviii, 40, 42; xxxix, 27 sq.; Lev. vi, 3; 
viii, 13): (1.) D725, mtknasim (Sept. wepioxedij, 
A.V. “linen breeches”), which were simply drawers, a 
covering for the pudenda, extending from the hips to 

the thighs (so described by Josephus, Ant. iii, 7,1; but 
comp. Philo, Opp. ii, 225). (2.) MIMD, kethoneth (A. V. 
“ coat”), a woven tunic for the body. It is described by 
Josephus (A nt, iii, 7, 1) as reaching to the feet and fit- 
ting the body, with sleeves tied fast to the arms, and 
girded to the breast a little above the elbows. (3.) 
BIN, abnét, the “girdle” used to bind the tunic. It 
passed round the body several times, beginning at the 
breast, and was then tied, and hung loosely down to 
the ankles, save when the priest was serving, when, for 
convenience, it was thrown over the shoulders. It was 
broad, loosely woven, and embroidered (Josephus, Ant. 
lii,7,2). (4.) MEDI, migbadh (A.V. “bonnet,” Exod. 
xxviii, 40), properly a cap or turban, not made conical, 
but covering rather more than half the head, and so 
made as to resemble a crown. It was of heavy linen, in 
many folds, and sewed together, and had a cover of fine 
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linen, which reached down to the forehead. It was fitted 
closely to the head (Josephus, Ant. iii, 7,3). But Bahr 
has made some well-grounded objections to this descrip- 
tion of Josephus (Symbol. ii, 64 sq.), and the migbadh 
may, perhaps, have been a real cap, possibly in the form 
of a flower-cup (comp. especially the extracts from Schil- 
te Haggibbor.in Hebrew and German, in Ugolini Thesaur. 
vol. xiii, and Braun, De Vestitu Sucerdot. [ Amst. 1701}). 
There is no sufficient reason for supposing the forms of 
these articles of clothing to have been imitated from 
Egyptian models. The Israelitish priests seem not to 
have worn shoes: no mention, at least, is made of them; 
and the belief prevailed that on a holy place one should 
tread only with bare feet (Exod. iii, 5; Josh. v, 15). 
See SHOE. The Egyptian priests performed their ser- 
vice barefoot (Sil. Ital. iii, 28; for other similar exam- 
ples, see Carpzov, Appar. p. 790 sq.; Walch, De Vet. 
Relig. avuTrodnaia [ Jena, 1756], p. 12 sq.; Baldwin, De 
Calceo Antig. c. 23), though Herodotus ascribes to them 
sandals of papyrus (ii, 37). The Rabbins assure us 
expressly that the priests wore no shoes (Bartenora, 
Ad Cod. Shekal. v, 1; Maimonides, Chele Hammikd. v, 
14; comp. Theodoret, Ad Kzod. iii, qu. 7; Mishna, 
Berachoth, ix, 5), and refer in part to this cause the fre- 
quency of diseases of the bowels among the priests, 
which rendered it necessary to keep a special physician 
at the Temple skilled in those diseases (comp. Braun, 
Vestit. Sacerd. i, 3, 33 sq.; Kall, De Morbis Sacerdot. 
V. T. ex Ministerti eor. Condit. Oriundis [ Hafn. 1745]). 
The priests appear to have been divided by David 
into twenty-four classes for the daily service (1 Chron. 
xxiv, 3 sq.; comp. 2 Chron. viii, 14; xxxv, 4 8q.;3 Jo- 
sephus, Ant. vii, 14, 7), each of which had its president 
or ruler (2 Chron. xxxvi, 14; Ezra x, 5; Neh. xii, 7: 
he is called dpytepede by Josephus, Ant. xx, 7, 8; Life, 
v, 38, 39; and in the New Test., Matt. ii, 4; xvi, 21; 
Luke xxii, 52), and performed the service for one week, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath (2 Kings xi,9; 2 Chron. xxiii, 
4; comp. Luke i, 5; Josephus, A pion, ii, 7 sq.); dividing 
itself further into six sections, one for each day of the 
week, the whole number acting on the Sabbath. ‘These 
twenty-four classes still existed in the period after the 
exile (Josephus, Life, p.1; Apion, ii, 7; comp. 1 Macc. 
ii, 1), and the Talmud asserts (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 
708 sq.) that the four priestly families which returned 
with Ezra (Ezra ii, 36 sq.) were immediately divided 
into twenty-four parts by the prophets (comp. Sonntag, 
De Sacerd. V. T. Ephem. [Altorf, 1691]; Maius, De 
Ephem. Sacerd. in his Exercit. i, 20). Herzfeld, how- 
ever, considers the account of the original division into 
classes as a fable of the chronicler, yet without reason 
(Gesch. des Volkes Israel, i, 392 sq.). The several duties, 
as they returned in order, were distributed by lot (Luke 
i, 9; Mishna, Yoma, ii, 3 sq.; and Tamid; see Light- 
foot, Hor. Heb. p. 714 sq.), and there was a special offi- 
cer at the Temple to preside over this distribution 
(Mishna, Shekal. v, 1). The office of priest, in distinc- 
tion from that of Levite, consisted in “coming nigh” to 
the vessels of the sanctuary and to the altar (Numb. 
Xvili, 3); and included the following special duties: (1.) 
In the Temple itself, the kindling of the incense (q. v.) 
morning and evening (Luke i, 10); the cleansing of the 
lamps in the “ golden candlestick” and filling them with 
oil; the weekly renewal of the shew-bread. (2.) In the 
court of the Temple, the feeding of the continual fire 
on the altar of burnt-offering (Lev. vi, 5), and daily re- 
moval of the ashes from it (Yoma, ii, 8, iii, 1; Tamid, 
i, 2, 4); all the exclusively priestly services in sacrific- 
ing, sprinkling the blood (Lev. i, 5,11; in, 2, 13; iv, 
25; 2 Chron. xxx, 17, etc.); waving the wave-pieces 
(Lev. xiv, 24; xxiii, 11, 20); presenting the sacrifices 
and gifts upon the altar, and burning those which were 
to be burned (ii, 2, 8, 16; iii, 11,16; iv, 26 [see SACRI- 
FICE |); then the sacred ceremonies at the cleansing of 
the Nazarite, on the final release from his vow (Numb. 
vi), and at the ordeal of a woman suspected of 
adultery (ver. 12 sq.), and the blowing of the metal 
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trumpets at set times (Numb. x, 8 sq.; 2 Chron. v, 12; 
vii, 6; xxix, 26; Neh. xii, 41; Mishna, Succa, v, 5; 
Arach, ii,3). To these were added the examination of 
the unclean, especially of lepers and their cleansing (Lev. 
xiii, 14; comp. Deut. xxiv, 8; Matt. viii, 4; Luke xvii, 
14 [see PuRIFICATION ]), the estimation of vows (Lev. 
xxvii), and the nightly watch of the inner sanctuary 
(Mishna, Middoth, i, 1). How these were related to 
the priests who kept the threshold (2 Kings xii, 9; 
xxv, 8; Jer. lii, 23) is uncertain. See THRESHOLD. 
‘The overseer of the regular watch of the priests is men- 
tioned (Middoth, i, 2); perhaps the same with the cap- 
tain of the Temple, orparnyoc¢ roù tepov (Acts iv, 1; v, 
24; comp. Deyling, Observ. iii, 302 sq.). But who, then, 
are the captains of the Temple, orparnyoi, in the plural 
(Luke xxii, 52)? Perhaps under-officers of the Leviti- 
cal Temple-watch (comp. Mishna, Shekal. v, 1,2). See 
TEMPLE. 

The priests were also required to instruct the people 
in the law, and in certain cases to give judicial answers 
(Deut. xvii, 8 sq.; xix, 17; xxi, 5; comp. 2 Chron. 
xvii, 8 sq.). King Jehoshaphat even established a 
high tribunal, consisting of priests and Levites, in Jeru- 
salem (2 Chron. xix, 8; comp. Josephus, A pion, ii, 21; 
Diod. Sic. Ecl. x]l,1). On the services of priests in ar- 
mies, see WAR. 

The priests were required to perform all their offices 
in a state of ceremonial purity (Josephus, War, v, 5, 6), 
which led to their oft-repeated washings, especially be- 
fore each performance of official duty (Exod. xxx, 19 
sq.; Tamid, i, 2, 4; ii, 1), for which purpose vessels of 
water for bathing were kept in the court of the sanctu- 
ary. (On the duties of priests when rendered unclean, 
see the Mishna, Middoth, ii, 5.) ‘They were not per- 
mitted, while engaged in official service, to take wine or 
any other intoxicating drink (Lev. x, 9 sq.; Ezek. xliv, 
21; Josephus, Ant. iii, 12,5; War, v, 5,7). According 
to Rabbinical regulations, those who had the daily min- 
istration must entirely abstain, and the rest of the 
weekly division might drink wine only at night, be- 
cause during the day they were liable to be called on 
for aid (Mishna, 7'uanith, ii, 7; comp. Josephus, 4 pion, 
i, 22, p. 457 ed. Haverc.). All extravagant demonstra- 
tions of sorrow, as rending the clothes, wounding the 
body, shaving the head, etc., were forbidden them (Lev. 
x, 6 sq.; xxi, 5 [see MourNING]), and they were to 
avoid with care the touch of a corpse (Lev. xxi, I sq.; 
Ezek. xliv, 25 sq.; Bihr, Symbol. ii, 182 sq.). With 
these restrictions may be compared those enjoined on 
the famen dialis among the Romans (Aul. Gell. x, 15). 
They were required in marrying, too, to have regard to 
priestly dignity; though not compelled to celibacy, as 
the Egyptian priests (Diod. Sic. i, 80), they could only 
marry virgins or widows of character (never divorced 
women, Mishna, Sota, viii, 3), and of Israelitish descent 
(Lev. xxi, 7; Ezek. xliv, 22; comp. Ezra x, 18), though 
no limit was enjoined as to the particular tribe; and in 
a later age even the Israelitish descent needed not tu 
be direct (Mishna, Siccur.i,8). Yet intermarriage with 
the families of priests was especially sought (Luke i, 5; 
comp. Josephus, Apion, 1,7; Mitnch, De Matrim. Sa- 
cerd. V. T. c. Filiab. Sacerd. [ Nuremb. 1747 ]). The law 
even extended its special care to the dignity and honor 
of the daughters of the priests (Lev. xxi, 9; comp. xxii, 
12; Mishna, Terumoth, vii, 2). 

It is not difficult to understand how the priests en- 
joved the peculiar reverence of the people (comp. Jer. 
xviii, 18; Sirach vii, 31 sq.; Josephus, Apion, ii, 21), 
although their want of piety, and even their immorality, 
often called for severe rebukes from the prophets (Jer. 
v, 31; vi, 138; xxiii, 11; Lam. iv, 13; Ezek. xxii, 26; 
Hos. vi, 9; Mic. ili, 11; Zeph. iii, 4; Mal. ii). A num- 
ber of cities (thirteen) were set apart for the residences 
of the priests, as also for the Levites (Josh. xxi, 4, 10 
£q), Which lay near together in the vicinity of the sanc- 
tuary, in the tribes of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin 
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rusalem they made their journeys on official duty (comp. 
Luke x, 31. (On the station or reserve body of priests 
in Jericho, see Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 89, 709.) In the 
Holy City, the priests inhabited chambers in the neigh- 
borhood of the Temple (Neh. xi, 10 8q.). 

The priesthood was supported (comp. Numb. xviii; 
Josephus, Ant. iv, 4, 4) by the assigned portions of the 
sacrifices (Lev. ìi, 3, 10; v, 13; vi, 9,13; vii, 6, 9, 14, 32, 
34; x,128q.; Numb. vi, 20; Deut. xviii, 3), as in Egypt 
(see Herod. ii, 37; and see SACRIFICE; comp. also Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Plut. 1186). This sacred portion was dis- 
tributed also to those of priestly descent who were in- 
firm, or for other reasons not called into service (Lev. 
xxi, 22; Josephus, War, v, 5,7; see Hottinger, Apolog. 
pro Benigna Lege, Lev. xxii [ Frankf. 1738]; Cremer, 
in the Miscell. Groning. ii, 294 sq.; Deyling, Observ. v, 
70 sq.). First-fruits, heave-offerings (Numb. xxxi, 29), 
tithes (q. v.), the shew-bread, when removed (Lev. xxiv, 
9; Matt. xii, 4; comp. Succa, v, 8), the fines for Levit- 
ical transgressions (Numb. v, 6 sq.), the redemption 
price of the first-born (xviii, 15 sq.), and the subjects of 
vows, or the price of their redemption (Lev. xxvii; 
Numb. xviii, 14; see in general Philo, De Præmiis Sa- 
cerd. in vol, ii of Mangey’s Ausg. p. 232 sq.), were also 
perquisites; some of which were only to be enjoyed by 
the priests themselves, and only then in the vicinity of 
the sanctuary, as the pieces of the trespass-offering 
(Lev. vi, 19 sq.) and the shew-bread (xxiv, 9); others 
only within the Holy City; while the tithes, heave- 
offerings, etc., were eaten in the sacerdotal cities, and 
by the entire families of the priests. 

In addition to their receipts, the priests were free 
from taxes and from military service; and the freedom 
from taxation was granted them even in the period af- 
ter the exile, and by the foreign rulers of Palestine 
(Ezra vii, 24; Josephus, Ant. xii, 3,3). In the last pe- 
riod of the Jewish state the rapacity of the high-priests 
reduced the common priests even to want (Josephus, Ant. 
xx, 9,2; comp. 8,8). As the priests and Levites formed 
one thirteenth of the whole population, the support of 
this class was no small burden on the productive indus- 
try of the nation; yet the constant increase of the Le- 
vitical families caused such division of the revenues 
that the income of a Levite could never have been very’ 
great. In relation to this subject, it should be borne in 
mind, (1) that the tithes and first-fruits, on a soil so 
fruitful, and with property secured by law, could never 
be very burdensome; (2) that the other gifts, pieces 
from the sacrifices, vows, etc., depended in great part on 
the free choice of worshippers; (3) that, apart from the 
priests and a few officers of government, the whole peo- 
ple were producers, and, during the early period at least, 
the body of consumers was not increased by a standing 
army or a learned class; (4) that the increase in num- 
bers of the Levites themselves did not increase the 
tithes, which were a fixed percentage of the produce. 
The true view is that one thirteenth of all the land 
rightfully belonged to the tribe of Levi; and, as this 
share was abandoned to the other tribes, their revenues 
were not payments for their sacerdotal services, but in- 
terest or rent for their land. 

Thus, until the destruction of the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem by the Romans, the priestly order continued as a 
hereditary and honored body (contrasted with the laity 
in the Talmud, Terum. v, 4), directing and expressing 
the religious views of the people by symbolic usages, 
and when their relations to Jehovah were disturbed by 


sin, restoring them by expiatory sacrifices. It was a 
kind of nobility (Josephus, Life, sec. i). It seems to 


have been in correspondence with their natural position 
in the nation that at an early period the priests had an 
active share in the government as political counsellors 
(Numb. xxvii, 2,19; xxxi, 12 sq., 26; xxxii, 2; Deut. 
xxvii, 9; Josh. xvii, 4). Under the kings, they some- 
times mediated between the prince and the people (2 
Sam. xix, 11), or were prized as counsellors at court (1 


{see SACERDOTAL Cities], and between which and Je- | Kings i, 7 8q., 39; iv, 4; 2 Sam. viii, 17); but later 
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when the corruption of the people and the State became 
obvious, they allied themselves with kings and princes 
for the suppression of the bold speaking of the prophets 
(Jer. xx, 1 sq., xxvi, 7 sq.), for their love of form and 
ritual would naturally endanger the spirit of faith within 
them, and place them in opposition to the prophets. 
See SEER. 

The rule of the sacerdotal caste in Palestine does not 
seem to have begun with the settlement of the Israelites 
there. In the time of the Jidges there were family 
priests appointed by the head of the household (Judg. 
xvii, 5 sq.; xviii, 3, 27,30). Those who were not Le- 
vites, or at least not priests, offered on altars which they 
had themselves built (Judg. vi, 26; xiii, 19; 1 Sam. vii, 
9; xvi, 5; but Judg. vi, 18 does not belong here; see 
Rosenmiiller, ad loc. ; so in 1 Sam. vi, 14, asin 2 Sam. vi, 
17, though priests are not expressly named); and in 
Shiloh, near the sanctuary, where a family of priests 
performed service, the people visited high-places and 
altars long before consecrated. See SACRIFICE, Even 
under David, it would seem that the Levitical priests 
were not exclusively intrusted with the sanctuary, for 
David’s sons were priests (2 Sam. viii, 18). It is true 
that the word 6°27, kohinim, is here often rendered 
pricy-councillors, or, as in the A. V., “princes;” and so 
in other places where the priests are named with the 
people of the court, but without philological grounds 
(Gesenius, Thesaur. ii, 663 sq.). An exclusive priest- 
hood, as a distinct caste, was confirmed by the building 
of the Temple, and their influence may have been in- 
creased by being concentrated within the little king- 
dom of Judah. According to 2 Chron. xi, 13 (comp. 1 
Kings xii, 31; xiii, 33) the priests and Levites left the 
kingdom of Israel under its first king, and gathered in 
the kingdom of Judah (but comp. 2 Kings xvii, 27 sq.). 

See, in general, Philo, in the first book, De Monar- 
chia, p. 225 sq.; Saubert, De Sacerdot. Hebr. in his Op. 
Posth. p. 283 sq., and De Sacrif. Vet. p. 637 sq.; also in 
Ugolini Thesaur. vol. xii; Krumbholz, Sacerdot. Hebr, 
and Ugolini Sacerdot. Hebr. in Thesaur. vol. xiii; Carp- 
zov, Appar. p. 89 sq.; Reland, Ant. Sac. ii, 4 sq. See 
PRIEST. 


Sacheverell, Henry, D.D., a celebrated English 
divine, son of Joshua, minister of St. Peter’s Church, 
Marlborough, was born about 1672. He was educated 
at Magdalen College, of which he became a fellow, and 
appears to have been celebrated and successful as a col- 
lege tutor. He took his degree of M.A. in 1696, of B.D. 
in 1707, and of D.D. in 1708. The first living he held 
was at Cannock, in Staffordshire, but in 1705 he was ap- 
pointed preacher of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. It was 
while in this situation that he delivered his two famous 
sermons —the first at the assizes at Derby, Aug. 15, 
1709; the other before the lord mayor at St. Paul’s, 
Nov. 5, in the same year. In both sermons he vehe- 
mently attacked Low-Churchmen aħd Dissenters, and 
asserted that the Church was in imminent danger. In 
one he was supposed to allude, under the name of Vol- 
pone, to lord Godolphin. He was impeached by the 
House of Commons, and tried before the Lords, found 
guilty, and suspended for three years, his sermons to 
be burned by the public hangman. On the expiration 
of his sentence (1713), the queen presented him to the 
living of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. He died June 5, 1724. 
He left a number of sermons, principally remarkable be- 
cause of their connection with his trial. Some excel- 
lent Latin poems by him are in the Muse Anglicane, 
vols. ii, iii. See Secret Memoirs of Sacheverell (Lond. 
1710); History of Dr. Sacheverell (ibid. 1711). 


Sachs, Hans, an eminent people’s poet of Ger- 
many, was born at Nuremberg, Nov. 5, 1494. In a 
Latin school, from 1501 to 1509, he learned the ele- 
ments of the sciences of the day. Though apprenticed 
to the trade of a shoemaker in his fifteenth vear, and 
hindered from university training, the beginnings of 
general knowledge which he obtained in youth were 
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fruitfully utilized in his after-life. As a schoolboy he 
was trained to take part in the choral service of the 
Church; and he enjoyed also the special instruction 
of the Meistersinger Lienhard Nonnenbeck. Thus he 
joined to his profession of cobbler that of a Meister- 
singer. In 1511 he started upon a wandering tour, and 
in the course of five years became acquainted with most 
of the cities and eminent persons of Germany. In 1519 
he returned to Nuremberg, married, and plied his two 
trades of cobbler and poet to the end of his life. He 
died Jan. 20, 1576, at the age of eighty-one. 

The career of Sachs falls in the most prosperous pe- 
riod of Nuremberg’s history, and covers the whole epoch 
of the Reformation. Among his townsmen were Ditrer, 
Vischer, Ebner, Spengler, and Osiander. When Luther 
began to preach, he warmly welcomed the new epoch, 
and called the reformer the “ Wittenberg nightingale.” 
Throughout his fruitful life he labored, directly or in- 
directly, to promote the new doctrines, and to promote 
honor and purity among the people. His poetic pro- 
ductiveness began with his return to Nuremberg, in his 
twenty-fourth year. Thenceforth his fertility is almost 
marvellous, and comparable only to that of the Spanish 
poet Lope de Vega. His works embraced thirty-four 
folio volumes, In 1567 he estimated the number of his 
poems, short and long, at 6048, and nearly 600 were 
subsequently added. They were written upon all pos- 
sible subjects—history, sacred and profane; fable, clas- 
sic and Gothic; civic life and domestic; animals, birds, 
and fishes; and in every style—tragedy, comedy, farce, 
epic, didactic, lyric, elegiac, and descriptive. ‘The 
greater part of these poems were designed not for the 
press, but to be used by players in MS., and to be sung 
on special occasions. The first complete collection of 
his approved poems appeared at Augsburg, in 3 vols. fol., 
from 1558 to 1561. A larger edition, at the same place, 
in 5 vols. fol., in 1570-79, A selection of his better pieces 
appeared at Nuremberg in 1781, also in 3 vols. ; ibid. in 
1816-24; still another, in 2 vols., in 1856; still another 
in the 4th, 5th, and 6th vols. of the Deutsche Dichter 
des 16. Juhrhunderts, by Goedeke and Tittmann (Leips. 
1870-74), During the dry dogmatic period of the 17th 
century, Sachs was quite neglected, but Wieland and 
Goethe brought him again into good repute. A monu- 
ment was erected to him at Nuremberg in 1874. See 
Ranisch, Lebensbeschreibung Hans Sachsens (Altenburg, 


1765); Hoffmann, Hans Sachs (Nuremberg, 1847) ; Her- 


zog, Real-Encykl. xx, 636, 653. (J. P. L.) 


Sachs, Marcus, professor of Hebrew and exeget- 
ical theology, was born of Jewish parentage at Inovratz- 
lav, in the duchy of Posen, June 13,1812, He received 
his early education at Berlin, in the house of an uncle, 
who sent him to the gymnasium, where Homer became 
his delight. Having passed his examination, he entered 
the university, and gave himself to the study of French 
literature. Voltaire became his idol. The career of a 
rabbi was closed to him; and as for a position in any 
public office, the government of Prussia in those davs was 
not liberal to men of his opinions. As trade also was not 
to his mind, he determined in 1842 to go to England. 
After a short sojourn in London he came to Edinburgh, 
and here it was that, through the instrumentality of the 
late Dr. John Brown, this Jewish freethinker was brought 
to Christ. When he had made his public profession, he 
betook himself to the study for the ministry, and at- 
tended the lectures of Dr. Chalmers. Having obtained 
license as a preacher, he was appointed tutor in Hebrew 
to the Free Church Divinity Hall in Aberdeen. After 
having filled the office of tutor for some years, he was 
raised to the status and obtained the title of professor 
of Hebrew and exegetical theology. For nearly thirty 
vears he held this honorable position, until he was called 
home, Sept. 29, 1869. See Marcus Sachs: In Memoriam 
(Aberdeen, 1872); Delitzsch, Saat auf Hoffnung (1875), 
xil,41 sq. (B. P.) 


Sachs, Michael, a German rabbi, was born at 
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Great-Glogau, Sept. 3, 1808. Owing to his distinguished 
talents both as a Biblical scholar and a preacher, he was 
invited to become rabbi preacher of the new temple at 
Prague in 1836, which office he occupied till 1844, when 
he was appointed rabbinate assessor to the Jewish com- 
munity at Berlin, where he remained till his death, Jan. 
81, 1864. He published a German translation of the 
Psalms, with annotations (Berlin, 1835) :—Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Sumuel, Isaiah, Joel, Amos, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Malachi, the Psalms, the Song of 
Songs, and Lamentations, as well as part of Jeremiah, 
translated from the Hebrew into German, embodied in 
the Twenty-four Books of Holy Scripture according to 
the Massoretic Text, edited by Zunz, Arnheim, Fiirst, 
and Sachs (ibid. 1838) :—Dve religiöse Poesie der Juden 
in Spanien (ibid. 1845) :—Stimmen vom Jordan und Eu- 
phrat (ibid. 1853) :— Beiträge zur Sprach- und Alter- 
thumsforschung (ibid. 1852-54, 2 vols. ):— Festival 
Prayers of the Israelites, the Hebrew text with a Ger- 
man translation and notes (ibid. 1856-57, 9 vols.) :—Dat- 
ly Prayer-book, the Hebrew text with a German trans- 
lation (ibid, 1858) :—and finally, Sermons (ibid. 1867-69, 
2 vols., ed. by Dr. D. Rosin), besides a number of valu- 
able essays, published in the Kerem-Chemed (ibid. 1856, 
new ser. vol. ix). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 190 sq.; 
Kitto, Cyclop. s. v.; Geiger, Jüdische Zeitschrift, 1863, 
p. 263 sq.; Frankel, Monatsschrift, 1864, p. 115 sq.; 
1866, p. 301 sq.; Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, xi, 571 sq.; 
Cassel, Leitfuden der jüdischen Literatur, p. 114 sq.; Jew- 
ish Messenger (N. Y.), Aug. 27, 1875. (B. P.) 


Sachse, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH HEINRICH, D.D., a 
German Protestant theologian, was born July 2, 1785, 
at ‘Eisenberg, in Saxe- Altenburg. Having finished 
his studies at Jena, he was in 1812 appointed deacon 
in Meuselwitz, near Altenburg. In 1823 he was made 
court preacher’at Altenburg, in 1831 member of con- 
sistory, and in 1841 his alma mater honored him with 
the theological doctorate. In February, 1860, he was 
obliged, through bodily infirmities, to retire from his 
important position, and on October 9 he was called to 
his home. Sachse wrote several very tine hymns, two 
of which are also translated into English—Wohlauf! 
wohlan! zum letzten Gang, sung at his own funeral (in 
Hymns from the Land of Luther [p. 108], “ Come forth! 
come on with solemn song!”), and Lebwohl, die Erde 
wartet dein (ibid. p. 154, “ Beloved and honored, fare thee 
well!”). See Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenliedes, 
vii, 22, 76; Knapp, Evangel. Liederschatz, p. 1342, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Sack, Brethren of the, a religious order, which 
was established about the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, and had monasteries in France, Germany, Italy, 
and England. The brethren were very austere, for they 
neither ate flesh nor drank wine. Besides the sack 
which they wore, and from which they took the name, 
they went barelegged, and had only wooden sandals on 
their feet. 


Sack, August Friedrich Wilhelm, one of the 
most eminent German Reformed preachers of the reign 
of Frederick II of Prussia, was born at Harzgerode, Feb. 
4, 1703. In 1722-24 he studied at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder. The next two years he passed as tutor in the 
family of a French preacher at Stettin. Then he studied 
in Holland. Here he became acquainted with the chief 
theologians of Arminianism, from which his own views 
took a permanent coloring. From 1728 to 1731 he was 
teacher to a young prince in the neighborhood of Mag- 
deburg. In 1731 he began to preach in Magdeburg, 
and rapidly rose in esteem and in office. In the last 
year of the old king Frederick William I (1740) he was 
called to Berlin, where he entered upon his ministry of 
forty years. It was a noble and fruitful career. He 
stood independent between the two prevalent parties— 
the slavishly orthodox and the rationalists—holding to 
the good in both parties, and esteemed by the best in 
both. At the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War he ac- 
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companied the royal family to Magdeburg, and there, 
for three years, was charged with the education of the 
crown-prince. At the close of the war, he resumed his 
labors as cathedral preacher in Berlin. He preached 
his last sermon in 1780. He died April 3, 1786. The 
chief theological work of Sack is Der vertheidigte Glaube 
der Christen (issued first in 1751, again in 1773), a pop- 
ular statement and defence of Christian doctrine, which 
is worthy of attention even to-day. In this work the 
author ably and safely avoids the two fatal extremes of 
dynamic determinism as to the action of grace and of 
the self-regeneration of the Socinians. ‘The objective 
conditions of salvation are miraculously prepared in re- 
demption; the subjective appropriation of these condi- 
tions is left to human freedom. God cannot convert 
man without man; man cannot convert himself with- 
out God.” OfSack’s sermons several volumes appeared 
(1735 to 1764). They passed through many editions. 
One volume of them was translated into French by 
Frederick II’s queen, Elizabeth: Six Sermons de M. 
Sack (1775). In character Sack was worthy of his high 
position. He quailed not before tyrants, and was be- 
lieving in an age of negation and infidelity. He stood 
by the side of Spalding, Jerusalem, and Zollikofer, a 
pillar of the Church, when obscurantist and neologist 
were laboring to bury itin ruins. His was noble blood; 
his son and his son’s son have followed worthily in 
his footsteps. See Sack, Lebensbeschreibung (by his son 
[ Berlin, 1789, 2 vols. ]); Herzog, Real-Encykl, xx, 653- 
662. (J. P.L.) 


Sack, Carl Heinrich, Dr., a German theologian, 
son of F. S. G. Sack, was born at Berlin, Oct. 17, 1790. 
He studied at Gottingen and Berlin, and commenced 
his lectures at the Berlin University in 1817. In 1818 
he was made professor extraordinary, and in 1832 pro- 
fessor of theology in Bonn. He died at Pappelsdorf, 
near Bonn, Oct. 16, 1875. Of his many works we men- 
tion Christliche A pologetik (Hamb. 1841) :—Christliche 
Polemik (ibid. 1838) :—Geschichte der Predigt von Mos- 
heim bis Schleiermacher und Menken (Heidelberg, 1866): 
— Theologische Aufsätze (Gotha, 1871, etc.). See Zuch- 
old, Bibliotheca Theologica, ii, 1106 sq.; Theologisches 
Universal - Lexikon, s. v.; Koch, Gesch. des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, vii, 353; Literarischer Handweiser (1875), 
p. 433; Theologisches Jahrbuch (Bielefeld, 1877), p. 228. 
(B. P.) 


Sack, Friedrich Ferdinand Adolph, brother 
of the preceding, was born at Berlin, July 16, 1788, and 
succeeded his father as court and cathedral preacher. 
He died Oct. 16, 1842. Together with his brother, he 
published Sermons (Bonn, 1835). He is also the author 
of the beautiful communion hymn Du ladest, Herr, zu 
deinem Tisch. See Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes, vii, 353; Knapp, Evangel. Liederschatz, p. 1342, 
s. v. (B. P.) 


Sack, Friedrich Samuel Gottfried, a Prus- 
sian theologian, court preacher, and Church governor, 
was born Sept. 4, 1738. His mother was of a French 
refugee family, which explains a fondness which Sack 
had for the French language and literature. He studied 
at the University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder from 1755 to 
1757. The next two years he studied in England, com- 
ing into contact with Secker, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Kennicott, Lardner, and others. On his return to 
Germany he acted as tutor to a young nobleman, whom 
he accompanied to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and where 
he again heard lectures. He now associated much with 
Tollner. After preaching at Magdeburg (1769-77), he 
was called by Frederick II as fifth court preacher to 
Berlin. Gradually he rose to the first place. In 1786 
he became a member of the high consistory, The years 
1804-13 were spent in arduous devotion to the oppressed 
and suffering people of the capital. In 1816 the king 
conferred upon him the title of bishop of the Evangeli- 
cal Church. He died Oct. 2, 1817. In theology Sack 
was independent of the traditions of orthodoxy, but he 
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stood firmly on evangelical ground. God as a person 
and Father; the Son as Redeemer and Offering; the 
Holy Spirit as comforter; love to God in Christ as the 
spring of the Christian life—such were the elements of 
his theology. Though leaning somewhat towards ra- 
tionalism, he yet firmly opposed the inroads which 
Kant'’s and Fichte’s speculations made upon evangelical 
doctrine. He was one of the chief movers towards the 
union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches of Prussia, 
which was effected after his death. For some years he 
stood in the closest relations to the young Schleier- 
macher, and rejoiced in the promise of good which the 
latter would bring to the Church. When this young 
divine first issued his celebrated Reden (1799), Sack 
openly expressed his paternal grief at what seemed to 
him a leaning towards pantheism in this work. In 
later editions many of the criticised passages were modi- 
fied. Sack was not productive; he was chiefly a prac- 
tical worker. His published works consist of transla- 
tions from English (Blair’s Sermons) and Latin (Cicero’s 
De Amicitia and De Senectute), two collections of Ser- 
mons, an Autobiography, and some minor Essays. See 
Herzog, Real-Encyki. xx, 662-667. (J.P. L.) 


Sackbut is the rendering in the A. V. of the Chal- 
dee sabbekd (written R230 in Dan. iii, 5, but ROBW 
in Dan. iii, 7, 10, 15; thought by Gesenius, Thesaur. 
&v., to be from 730, to weave, from the entwined 
strings), which the Sept. and Vulg. render by the cor- 
responding capBinn, sambuca, which, in fact, are mere 
transcriptions of the Chaldee word. The English ver- 
sion has evidently imitated the word. The sackbut, 
however, is an old English name for a wind instrument 
(see the Bible Educator, iv, 150), but the Greek and 
Roman sambuca had strings (see Smith, Dict. of Class. 
Antig.s.v.). “Mr. Chappell says (Pop. Mus. i, 35), ‘The 
sackbut was a bass trumpet with a slide, like the mod- 
ern trombone.’ It had a deep note, according to Dray- 
ton (Polyolbion, iv, 365): 

‘The hoboy, sagbut deep, recorder, and the flute.’ 
The sambuca was a triangular instrument with four or 
More strings played with the fingers. According to 
Athenzus (xiv, 633), Masurius described it as having a 
shrill tone; and Euphorion, in his book on the Isthmian 
games, said that it was used by the Parthians and Trog- 
lodytes, and had four strings. Its invention is attribu- 
ted to one Sambyx, and to Sibylla its first use (Athen. 
xiv, 637), Juba, in the 4th book of his Theatrical His- 
tory, says it was discovered in Syria, but Neanthes of 
Cyzicum, in the first book of the Hours, assigns it to the 
poet Ibycus of Rhegium (ibid. iv, 77). This last tradi- 
tion is followed by Suidas, who describes the sambuca as 
a kind of triangular harp. That it was a foreign instru- 
ment is clear from the statement of Strabo (x, 471), who 
says its name is barbarous. Isidore of Seville (Origin. 
lil, 20) appears to regard it as a wind instrument, for he 
connects it with the sambucus, or elder, a kind of light 
wood of which pipes were made. The sambuca was 
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early known at Rome, for Plautus (Stich. ii, 2, 57) men- 
tions the women who played it (sambuce, or sambucis- 
trie, as they are called in Livy, xxxix, 6). It was a 
favorite among the Greeks (Polybius, v, 37), and the 
Rhodian women appear to have been celebrated for their 
skill on this instrument (Athen. iv, 129). There was 
an engine called sambuca used in siege operations, which 
derived its name from the musical instrument, because, 
according to Athensus (xiv, 634), when raised it had 
the form of a ship and a ladder combined in one.” 
Rawlinson (Ancient Monarchies, iii, 20) thinks that the 
Chaldee sabbekd was a large harp resting on the ground 
like that of the Egyptians. See MusicaL INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


Sackcloth (PW, sak, from its net-like or sieve- 
like structure; a word which has descended pure in the 
Greek oaxxog and modern languages) is the name of a 


-coarse material, apparently made of goat’s or camel’s 


hair (Rev. vi, 12), and resembling the cilicium of the 
Romans (Gen. xxxvii, 34; 1 Kings xx, 31; 2 Kings 
xix, 1 sq.; Matt. xi, 21; Luke x, 13; comp. Josephus, 
Ant. vii, 1, 6; Porphyr. A bstin. iv, 15; Plutarch, Su- 
perst. c. T). It was probably dark brown or black in 
color (Isa. 1, 3; Rev. vi, 12; comp. the black dresses of 
the Greeks: Eurip. Alc. 440; Orest. 458; Helen, 1088; 
and Romans, Ovid, Metam. vi, 568; Tacit. Annal. iii, 
2; Becker, Gallus, ii, 289; see Josephus, Life, 28). It 
was used for the following purposes: (1.) For making 
sacks for grain, the same word describing both the ma- 
terial and the article (Gen. xlii, 25; Lev. xi, 32; Josh. 
ix, 4). Sacks are usually made of hair in the East; 
whence we may understand that where sackcloth is 
mentioned haircloth is intended. (2.) This material 
was certainly employed for making the rough garments 
used by mourners (Esth. iv, 21), which were in extreme 
cases worn next the skin (1 Kings xxi, 27; 2 Kings vi, 
80; Job xvi, 15; Isa. xxxii, 11), and this even by fe- 
males (Joel i, 8; 2 Macc. iii, 19), but at other times 
were worn over the coat or kethoneth (Ton. iii, 6) in lieu 
of the outer garment. The robe probably resembled a 
sack in shape, thus fitting closer to the person than the 
usual flowing garments of the Orientals (Niebuhr, Be- 
schreib. p. 340), as we may infer from the application of 
the term "AM, to bind, to the process of putting it on (2 
Sam. iii, 31; Ezra vii, 18, etc.). It was confined by a 
girdle of similar material (Isa. iii, 24). Sometimes it 
was not laid aside even at night (1 Kings xxi, 27). 
Prophets and ascetics wore it over the underclothing, 
to signify the sincerity of their calling (Isa. xx, 2; 
Matt. iii, 4; see Wetstein, N. T. i, 384 8q.). The 
Apocrypha intimates that this habit of sackcloth was 
that in which good people clothed themselves when 
they went to prayers (Baruch iv, 20). The use of hair- 
cloth as a penitential dress was retained by the early 
Oriental monks, hermits, and pilgrims, and was adopted 
by the Roman Church, which still retains it for the 
same purposes. Haircloth was, indeed, called “ sack- 
cloth” by the early Greek and Latin fathers. It does 
not appear that sackcloth is now much used in token of 
grief in the East; but ornaments are relinquished, the 
usual dress is neglected, or it is laid aside, and one coarse 
or old assumed in its place (comp. Liske, De Sacco et 
Cinere | Vitemb. 1693]). See MOURNING. 


Saconay, GABRIEL DE, a French theologian, was 
born near Lyons. While quite young, he was made 
canon of Lyons, and afterwards became dean of the 
chapter. He was one of the most zealous opponents of 
the Reformation, and was for some time censor of the 
city of Lyons. He died Aug. 3, 1580. His writings are 
principally controversial, and bitter in the extreme. 
They are, De la Providence de Dieu sur les Rois de 
France, with L'Histoire des A lbigois (1568) :— Traité de 
la Vraie Idolatrie de notre Temps (1568) :— Discours 
des Premiers Troubles advenus a Lyons, written in 
answer to a Huguenot writing (La Généalogie et la 
Fin des Hugueneaux):—and Découverte du Calvi- 
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nisme. Saconay also published an edition of the trea- 
tise of Henry VIII against Luther, to which he wrote 
a preface full of the most violent expressions. Cal- 
vin answered it by a satirical work called Gratulatio 
(1560). 


Sacra (sacred rites), a general term used by the an- 
cient Romans to denote all that belonged to the worship 
of the gods, The sacra were either public or private, 
the former applying to the worship conducted at the ex- 
pense of the State, and the latter at the expense of fami- 
lies or single individuals. In both cases the whole ser- 
vices were performed by the pontiffs, who, in the case 
of the sacra publica, had also the charge of the funds 
set apart for these services. The sucra privata were 
generally nothing more than sacrifices to the Penates, or 
household gods. 


Sacra, Circa, or In sacris. The power of the 
magistrate is scarcely allowed by any party in sacris (in 
sacred things), but many allow his power circa sacra 
(about sacred things). ‘The 23d chapter of the Westmin- 
ster Confession says, however: “The civil magistrate 
may not assume to himself the administration of the 
word and sacraments for the power of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; yet he hath authority, and it is his 
duty, to take order that unity and peace be preserved 
in the Church, that the truth of God be kept pure and 
entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, 
all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline pre- 
vented or reformed, and all the ordinances of God duly 
settled, administered, and observed. For the better ef- 
fecting whereof, he hath power to call synods, to be 
present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is 
transacted in them be according to the mind of God.” 
It is noteworthy that one of the proof-texts in the West- 
minster Confession, under this head, is Matthew ii, 4, 5, 
Herod’s calling together the sanhedrim when startled 
by the news of the birth of Christ—a rival prince, as he 
thought, and whom he proposed to destroy. A large 
party object to this doctrine of the magistrate’s power 
as Erastian and unscriptural, and maintain that the 
Church should be free of all control on the part of the 
State, and alike independent of its pay and its patron- 
age. See ERASTIANISM. How the compromise is ef- 
fected between the two powers in the Church of Scot- 
land may be seen in the way in which the General As- 
sembly is annually dismissed at the end of the statutory 
period beyond which it cannot prolong its sittings. 
Thus, in the year 1861, the moderator concluded his 
address by saying, “ As this General Assembly was con- 
vened in the name and by authority of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, so in the same name and by the same author- 
ity I now dissolve it, and appoint the next meeting of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland to 
be held in this place on Thursday, the 22d day of 
May, 1862.” The lord high commissioner then said: 
“Right reverend and right honorable, it is now my 
duty, in my sovereign’s name, to dissolve this asseme 
bly; and, accordingly, I hereby declare this assem- 
bly dissolved in her name, and by the same author- 
ity I appoint the next General Assembly to meet on 
Thursday, the 22d day of May, 1862.” See SECULAR 
POWER. 


Sacrament (from the Lat. sacramentum, a mili- 
tary oath of enlistment), a word adopted by the writers 
of the Latin Church to denote those ordinances of re- 
ligion by which Christians come under an obligation 
of obedience to God, and which obligation, they sup- 
posed, was equally sacred with that of an oath. Con- 
sidering the simplicity of the manner and the brevity 
of the terms in which the Lord Jesus Christ instituted 
certain general and perpetual observances for the Church 
which he founded, it is difficult to repress amazement at 
the extent of the discussions and the voluminousness 
of the controversies that have sprung up in reference 
to them. Many of those controversies are now obso- 
lete, and all of them shrink to comparative unimpor- 
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tance when the Word of God is taken as the one only 
source of authoritative instruction on the subject. In 
order to make proper distinctions between the divine 
teachings and human theories, and also to see how 
doctrines have been promulgated in successive periods 
without the shadow of scriptural authority, it is well 
first to note both the letter and the spirit of the New- 
Testament teaching in reference to what we now call - 
sacraments. We may then the more intelligently fol- 
low the line of historical development and practice, 
however that may have been corrupted from the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel. A negative lesson of no little 
significance is taught in the fact that the term sacra- 
ment is not found in the N. T.; neither is the Greek 
word pvornptoy in any instance applied to either bap- 
tism or the Lord’s supper, or any other outward observ- 
ance. ‘That word, however, came subsequently into ec- 
clesiastical usage as the equivalent of the Latin sacra- 
mentum. The Greek Church still uses it in that sense, 
designating as the seven mysteries what the Roman 
Church calls the seven sacraments. 

I. Scriptural Statement of the Subject_—The instruc- 
tions given by the N. T. in reference to baptism and the 
Lord’s supper are of two kinds: 1. Those found in the 
example and precepts of Christ himself; 2. Those found 
in the subsequent practice and teaching of the apostles. 
Introductory to both is the great fact with which the 
Gospel history opens, viz. John’s baptism: that was dis- 
tinctly declared to be a baptism of repentance, intro- 
ductory to the kingdom of God about to be established 
by the promised Messiah. John’s baptism, therefore, 
is to be regarded as a connecting link between the old 
and the new dispensation; and as it was prophetic of 
Christ’s immediate advent, so it was sanctioned by the 
fact of Christ’s accepting, indeed demanding, baptism at 
the hands of John, in order to “ fulfil all righteousness.” 
By this expression we may understand that Christ not 
only fulfilled, in his own person, the law of the Abra- 
hamic covenant in circumcision, but also the spiritual 
law of Christianity which he was about to establish, 
and of which baptism was to be the appointed emblem. 
This view is corroborated in the fact that, in connec- 
tion with this baptism, not only was the Messiahship 
of Christ attested by an approving voice from heaven, 
but by the descent upon him of the Holy Ghost (Matt. 
iii, 13-17; Mark i, 8-11; Luke iii, 21,22). This great 
event occurred at the beginning of Christ’s public min- 
istry; and although, in the record of his ministrations, 
little is said of baptism, yet sufficient is recorded to in- 
dicate that the rite was practiced from the first as ini- 
tiatory to Christian discipleship. It is summarily men- 
tioned in John iv, 1, 2, “that Jesus made and baptized 
more disciples than John, though Jesus himself bap- 
tized not, but his disciples.” In the preceding chapter 
(ver. 22) it had been stated that “Jesus and his disci- 
ples came into the land of Judæa; and there he tarried 
with them, and baptized.” Hence we may infer that 
baptism was fully established as a custom of the initial 
Church prior to the formal command by which, in the 
great Commission, its perpetual observance was enjoin- 
ed (Matt. xxviii, 19). From the first exercise of their 
appointed office, the apostles preached baptism as a duty 
(Acts ii, 38), and administered it to those professing 
Christianity (see Acts ii, 41; viii, 12, 13, 16, 38; ix, 18; 
xvi, 15,33; xviii, 8, etc.). See BAPTISM. 

The institution of the Lord’s supper was, in some re- 
spects, similar. In his custom of fulfilling alk righteous- 
ness, our Lord, on the night before his betrayal, assem- 
bled his disciples to eat the Passover (q. v.), in accord- 
ance with Jewish law and custom. In that connection 
he not only identified himself as the true Paschal Lamb, 
slain from the foundation of the world, but appointed 
bread aud wine to be emblems of his body and blood, to 
be used by all his followers in perpetual commemora- 
tion of his impending sacrificial death (see Matt. xxvi, 
26; Mark xiv, 22; Luke xxii, 19; 1 Cor. xi, 23-27). That 
this institution was observed by the apostles and the 
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churches founded by them in the simplicity and sacred- | ideas to Christians at all inclined to a worldly policy. 


ness of its original appointment is obvious from various 
statements and allusions in the Acts and Epistles; but 
we may search the whole New-Testament record in vain 
for an account of any other appointments of a corre- 
sponding character. If, by analysis, we seek to deter- 
mine what is peculiar and essential to baptism and the 
Lord’s supper, when considered as ordinances of the 
Christian Church, the following characteristics will be 
found to inhere in both: 1. They were illustrated by 
our Lord’s own example, and enjoined by his specif- 
ic command; 2. They were enjoined upon the whole 
Church, and as of perpetual obligation; 3. They were 
recognised by the apostles and the New - Testament 
churches in the character stated, and by them observed 
in the form and spirit of their appointment; 4. Each 
of the institutions named had an important significance 
with reference to the whole scheme of salvation, and 
was adapted to serve as a means of grace to all Chris- 
tians. See Lorp’s SUPPER. If, now, the ordinances 
named are to be considered as sacraments of the Chris- 
tian Church (which has never been questioned or de- 
nied), it is evident that nothing else should be consid- 
ered a sacrament in which the same characteristics 
do not in like manner inhere. Let the several points 
named be applied as tests to the five additional ob- 
servances of the Greek and Roman churches, called by 
them sacraments — viz. confirmation, matrimony, pen- 
ance, orders, and extreme unction—and it will be seen 
how radically defective they all are. 

Keeping in view the fact that the term sacrament 
has no sanction from scriptural usage, a question of 
some importance arises as to how it came to its present 
significance and general adoption, also whether and to 
what extent the term itself has become an agency of 
error. In considering this question, it is well to go 
back in thought to the post-apostolic age, and trace 
downward, by successive steps, the development of 
ideas and customs in the Christian Church. 1. Ideas 
of peculiar sacredness could not fail to be associated 
with duties enjoined in the last commands of the Lord 
Jesus—the recently crucified but now ascended Sav- 
iour. 2. These ideas would be intensified in the par- 
ticipation of the Lord’s supper, which, by its very de- 
sign, addressed itself to the tenderest sympathies and 
highest moral purposes of the human soul. 3. As the 
act of communion demanded of each believer, not only 
self-examination as to his faith and spiritual life, but 
also an actual or implied pledge of future obedience and 
devotion to Christ, the Captain of our salvation, so that 
pledge might easily come to be regarded somewhat in 
the light of an oath. 4. More especially as Christians 
were taught to regard themselves as soldiers, called to 
fight the fight of faith and to war a good warfare, 
it would be natural to regard the act of devotion by 
which they pledged allegiance to Christ as very anal- 
ogous to the sacramentum, or oath, by which Roman 
soldiers swore allegiance to their emperor. Hence the 
Lord’s supper came to be called sacramentum eucha- 
riste. 5. In like manner, as baptism was regarded in 
the light of an enrolment to be a soldier of Jesus Christ, 
so it came to be called sacramentum aque. ‘Thus, or 
similarly, in point of historic fact, the term sacrament 
became generic and inclusive of the two and only ob- 
servances enjoined by Christ as of universal and per- 
petual obligation upon the Church. Moreover, as both 
Sacraments were designed to serve as outward signs of 
a promised invisible grace, they would naturally be rev- 
erenced as involving mucb that was incomprehensible 
to the natural mind, in fact, mysterious. Hence, in the 
Greek language, the term pvornptoy (mystery) came to 
be used as the equivalent of sacramentum in the Latin. 
This term “mystery,” however, became misleading by 
very natural processes. It had for a long time been 
applied to certain secret ceremonies, practiced specially 
among the Greeks [see ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES], and 
could hardly fail to suggest analogous and corrupting 


The writers of the New Testament had, in fact, repeat- 
edly used the words mystery and mysteries, but never 
in connection with either baptism, the Lord’s supper, 
or any Christian ceremony. ‘They had spoken of the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God, the mystery of faith, 
the mystery of godliness, and also of the Gospel as “the 
revelation of the mystery which was kept secret since 
the world began, but now is made manifest.” 

Il. Multiplication of the Sacraments.—When from 
such obviously appropriate uses the term mystery was, 
in ecclesiastical language, so far perverted as to be 
made almost exclusively to represent Christian cere- 
monies, a wide door was opened for the ingress of erro- 
neous opinions and practice. The very term suggested 
secrecy where publicity was designed. It obviously 
prompted the artificial rules of the disciplina arcan: 
(q. v.), and thus strongly encouraged ceremonial in- 
stead of spiritual conversion. It also stimulated the 
inventiveness of ecclesiastics in the multiplication of 
so-called sacraments. It gave countenance to priest- 
ly pretensions on the part of Christian ministers, and 
encouraged the imitation of Jewish and pagan rites. 
Combined with other influences of like nature, it con- 
tributed to that great perversion of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper by which it came to be regarded as 
a propitiatory sacrifice—a parent error, from which the 
mystical ceremonies and the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion were logical outgrowths. Errors also arose from a 
loose application of the word sacramentum. As that 
term involved the generic idea of sacredness, so it came 
to be applied to various other usages that sprang up in 
the Church, with the tendency to attribute to them an 
importance arid sanctity corresponding to those of the 
sacraments proper. For successive centuries the num- 
ber of observances called, in this loose sense, sacraments 
was more or less varied and indefinite; one writer (Da- 
mian) enumerated twelve. But by degrees, the sacred 
number seven came to be adopted as the limit, yet not 
always in application to the same ceremonies or in the 
same order. The present enumeration of the Roman 
Church is credited to the schoolman Peter Lombard (d. 
1164), although for at least three centuries later more 
or less controversy was maintained among the schocl- 
men as to the number and order of the sacraments. It 
was the General Council of Florence in 1439 that, fol- 
lowing Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas, first as- 
sumed to define authoritatively the number as subse- 
quently maintained by the Church of Rome. The def- 
inition or limitation then decreed was promulgated in a 
synodal epistle from pope Eugenius to the Armenians 
in 1442, The language of the decree is full and explic- 
it, not only as to the number, but also as to the doctrine 
of the sacraments. It says: 

“The sacraments of the new law are seven—namely, 
baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, orders, and matrimony—which differ much from 
the sacraments of the old law: for those do not cause 
grace, but represent it as only to be given through the 
passion of Christ; but the sacraments of the new law 
contain grace, and confer it on those who worthily re- 
ceive them. The first five are ordained for the spiritual 
perfection of each man in himself; the last two, for the 
government and multiplication of the whole Church.... 
All these sacraments are perfected in three ways—name- 
ly, by things as to the material, by words as to the form, 
and by the person of the administrator who confers the 
sacrament with the intention of doing what the Church 
dves—of which, if any be wanting, the sacrament is not 

erfected. Among these sacraments there are three— 

aptism, confirmation, and orders—which impress indel- 
ibly on the soul a character; that is, a certain spiritual 
sign, distinguishing him from others. Hence they are 
not repeated on the same person. But the other four do 
not impress a character, and admit of reiteration.” 
The sacramental theory of the Roman Catholic Church 
has rarely, if ever, been better stated. As thus formu- 
lated, it was an ingenious and authoritative digest of 
views that had been developed during long centuries 
in which tradition and superstitious inventiveness had 
usurped the supreme control in matters of religion. 
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During that period the living oracles were silent, and 
nearly all the prevailing influences united to enhance 
the prerogatives of the clergy by attaching magical or 
supernatural influence to their supposed priestly func- 
tions. Baptism, loaded down with accumulated cere- 
monies, became the essential agency of regeneration; 
absolution from sin was given or withheld at the option 
of a priest; while extreme unction was regarded as an 
important, if not an essential passport to usher a dying 
person into the presence of God. But it was the Lord’s 
supper in which all that was most solemn and mysteri- 
ous was concentrated. That rite had become the holy 
-of holies in the Christianity then prevalent. In it the 
presence of the Lord Jesus Christ was believed to be se- 
cured as often as the priest performed the act of conse- 
cration; but the manner of that presence was for a long 
time undiscussed, being neither defined by canon, agi- 
tated before council, nor determined by pope. “ During 
all those centuries no language was thought too strong 
to express the overpowering awe and reverence of the 
worshippers. The oratory of the pulpit and the horta- 
tory treatise had indulged freely in the boldest images; 
the innate poetry of the faith had worked those images 
into realities.” A specimen of the oratorical hyperbole 
emploved in reference to this subject may be taken from 
Chrysostom, written in his treatise on the priesthood, 
about A.D.380: “ The priestly office is discharged upon 
earth, but holds the rank of heavenly things, and very 
rightly so.... For when you behold the Lord sacri- 
ficed and prostrate, and the priest standing over the 
sacrifice, and praying, and all stained with that precious 
blood, do you then suppose you are amormg men and 
standing upon earth? Are you not immediately trans- 
ported to heaven? ... Ob,the marvel! Oh, the love 
of God to man! He who sits with the Father on high 
is at that moment held in the hands of all, and gives 
himself to those who are willing to embrace and to re- 
ceive him!” 

For centuries following Chrysostom, the prevalent 
ideas of the real presence in the eucharist were not 
only vague, but widely dissimilar, ranging from the 
border of a just spiritualism to a gross materialism, but 
with growing tendencies to the latter, until, at length, 
the more material the conception came to be of an 
actual and repeated sacrifice, the more it seemed to 
impress minds wholly uninstructed in Scripture truth. 
For a long period inquiries into the nature of the sa- 
cred mysteries were regarded as presumptive; but 
when, at length, speculation arose, the most startling 
theorists excited the most attention. It was to Pas- 
chasius Radbert, a monk of Corvey (A.D. 831), that the 
Roman Church was indebted for the first clear state- 
ment of what came afterwards to be known as the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Although Paschasius 
did not employ that term, he fully set forth the idea 
which the term was afterwards invented to express. 
He taught that the substance of the bread and wine 
was actually annihilated, notwithstanding the corporeal 
form remained, in passing into and becoming the body 
and blood of the Redeemer—the actual body and blood 
of Jesus Christ, which had been resuscitated in the res- 
urrection, and which was now multiplied in countless 
numbers of times and places. He did not shrink from 
following out this theory to its grossest consequences, 
sustaining it by the narration of various miracles, such 
as the host bleeding and assuming the human form. It 
is not to be supposed that Paschasius originated this 
theory; his task was that of formulating it from the 
still cruder notions of the average popular and priestly 
mind of his day. But, dark as were the times in which 
he lived, his theory, when reduced to a connected state- 
ment, was too gross to pass unchallenged. A protract- 
ed discussion arose, known in ecclesiastical history as 
the First Eucharistic Controversy. 

Against the theory of Paschasius, Frudegard, a monk 
of another order, and Ratramnus, another monk of Cor- 
vey, urged sundry arguments, and quoted many passages 
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from the fathers, especially from Augustine, showing 
that the body of Christ in the eucharist could not be 
the same body as that in which he was born, suffered, 
and rose again. Ratramnus, in fact, wrote a learned 
work entitled De Corpore et Sanguine Domini, in which 
he modestly but ably controverted the positions of his 
abbot, Paschasius. The latter had strongly urged those 
views of the sacrifice of the mass that had prevailed 
from the time of Gregory the Great. On the other 
hand, Ratramnus designated the eucharist as being 
ouly a commemorative celebration of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, by remembrance of which Christians should make 
themselves capable of partaking of the divine grace of 
redemption. Rabanus Maurus, John Scotus Erigena, 
and others also wrote in opposition ta the theory of 
Radbert. Thus the controversy was protracted into 
the 10th century, but with a constantly increasing ten- 
dency to reject and silence all opposition to the extrem- 
est views as heretical. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Notwithstanding the popular drift in the line of 
transubstantiation, Berengar of Tours (q. v.), about the 
middle of the 11th century, opened, by his acute and 
able opposition to the theory of Paschasius Radbert, 
what has been denominated the Second Eucharistic 
Controversy. His position was that the substance of 
the bread and wine was not changed by the consecra- 
tion, but only their efficacy, thus maintaining a dynam- 
ic, as against an actual change. His chief literary op- 
ponent was Lanfranc (q. v.), but his ecclesiastical oppo- 
nents were legion., In the apparent consciousness that 
he could not be answered, he was summarily arraigned 
by popes and prelates, before councils and synods, and 
forced repeatedly to renounce his doctrines on pain of 
death. As often as he was able to escape from the 
power of his persecutors, he recanted his successive re- 
nunciations of his doctrines respecting the sacraments, 
until he at length found a refuge in France, where he 
was permitted, at the age of ninety, to die in peace. 
His views found many adherents, both in France and 
Germany, who came to be known and proscribed as Be- 
rengarians, 

A synod of Rome in 1079 confirmed the doctrine of 
Paschasius Radbert; and, although for some years af- 
terwards that doctrine was maintained by the use of 
other terms, it at length found definite expression in the 
term trunsubstantiation, which is said to have been first 
used by Hildebert of Tours (about 1134). Steps were 
now successively taken by which discussion was checked 
and opposition in the Church practically silenced. Pope 
Innocent III, at the Lateran Council of 1215, made tran- 
substantiation (q. v.) an unchangeable article of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith; pope Urban IV, in 1264, instituted 
the annual festival of Corpus Christi; and pope Clem- 
ent V, in 1311, reduced the doctrine in question to a li- 
turgical form. _By these means, not only the theolo- 
gians and the clergy of the Church, but also the masses. 
of the people, were committed to the actual deification 
of the host, or consecrated wafer. The withholding of 
the cup from the laity was deemed a logical sequence 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation of more controlling 
influence than the express command of Christ with ref- 
erence to the cup—‘ Drink ve all of it.” The precept 
quoted was thenceforward conveniently limited to the 
clergy. 

From the periods named above, scholasticism was 
busy in the vindication and explanation, by various 
ingenious methods, of the new dogma; while in prac- 
tice, the sacrifice of the mass became more than ever 
the centre of the Roman ritual. Nor is it easy for 
Protestants in the 19th century to understand how 
completely the combined influence of the decrees of 
the Church, the writings of the schoolmen, the ceremo- 
nies of the ritual, and the parade of festivals had blot- 
ted out of the public mind the simple scriptural idea of 
the eucharist, and substituted in its place a vague but 
blind superstition in reference to this now mutilated 
sacrament. The efforts made during successive centu- 
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ries to give reality and impressiveness to the Roman 
doctrine of the sacraments, and especially that of the 
eucharist, had not been limited to traditional and pre- 
ceptive influences; stupendous miracles in demonstra- 
tion of it had been often and widely proclaimed. “ Be- 
sides, the very nature of the doctrine itself adapted 
it singularly to retain its hold on an ignorant and 
superstitious generation. The notion once impressed 
upon the multitude that, when they celebrated one of 
the sacraments of their Church, they actually swallow- 
ed the real body and blood—the very person of their 
God—was too intensely exciting, too attractive to their 
imagination, too closely connected with their senses, to 
be abandoned without great reluctance. We might, 
indeed, wonder how it was found possible to obtain so 
general a credence for a dogma than which, in its pop- 
ular sense, no more audacious paradox was ever obtrud- 
ed on the credulity of man; but, once received, once 
impressed on the belief, once embraced as an essential 
truth, it became so entirely essential, so predominant, 
so engrossing, as to take almost exclusive possession of 
the soul, and to throw a shade of comparative insignifi- 
cance over every other tenet. To be deprived of this 
conviction; to be assured that the consecrated elements 
hitherto reverenced and adored as the very body of the 
Divinity were no more than bread and wine, unchanged 
by the sacerdotal consecration, either in substance or in 
accident, was, in the vulgar mind, to part with the por- 
tion of religion most nearly touching both feelings and 
practice. ‘That they were robbed of their God’ was 
the first impression produced upon ignorant devotees; 
and those who had nourished that ignorance, and found 
their profit in it—the chiefs and champions of the sys- 
tem to which that dogma was so essential—united ‘in 
one great confederacy to propagate the cry” (Wadding- 
ton, History of the Reformation, ch. xxxi). 

III. Roman Catholic View.—The full and authorita- 
tive statement of the Roman Catholic doctrine concern- 
ing the sacraments is given in the Decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, as embraced in the following extract of the 
preface and in thirteen consecutive canons: 


«In order to complete the exposition òf the wholesome 
doctrine of justification, published in the last session by 
the unanimous consent of the fathers, it hath been deem- 
ed proper to treat of the holy sacraments of the Church, 
by which all true righteousness is at first imparted, then 
increased, and afterwards restored, if lost. For which 
cause the sacred, holy, ecumenical, and general Council 
of Trent, lawfully assembled, etc., abiding by the doctrine 
of the Sacred Scriptures, the tradition of the apostles, and 
the uniform consent of other councils and of the fathers, 
hath resolved to frame and decree these following can- 
ons, in order to expel and extirpate the errors and here- 
sies respecting the most holy sacraments which have ap- 
peared in these times—partly the revival of heresies long 
ago condemned by our ancestors, partly new inventions 
—and have proved highly detrimental to the purity of the 
Catholic Church and the salvation of souls. The remain- 
ing canons, necessary to the completion of the work, will 
be published hereafter, by the help of God. 

“u Canon 1. Whoever shall affirm that the sacraments of 
the new law were not all institated by Jesus Christ our 
Lord, or that they are more or fewer than seven—name- 
ly, baptism, confirmation, eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, orders, and matrimony—or that any of these is 
not truly and properly a sacrament, let him be accursed. 

“9. Whoever shall affirm that the sacraments of the 


new law only differ from those of the old law in that ` 


their ceremonies and external rites are different, let him 
be accursed. 

«3, Whoever shall affirm that these seven sacraments 
are in such sense equal that no one of them is in any 
respect more honorable than another, let him be ac- 


reed. 

‘64, Whoever shall affirm that the sacraments of the 
pew law are not necessary to salvation, but superfluous, 
or that men may obtain the grace of justification by faith 
only, without these sacraments (although it is granted 
that they are all not necessary to every individual), let 
him be accursed. 

“g, Whoever shall affirm that the sacraments were in- 
stitnted solely for the purpose of strengthening our faith, 
let him be accursed. 

“6. Whoever shall affirm that the sacraments of the 
new law do not contain the grace which they signify, or 
that they do not confer that grace on those who place no 
obstacle in its way, as ifthey were only the external signs 
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of grace or righteousness received by faith, and marks of 
Christian profession whereby the faithful are distinguish- 
ed from unbelievers, let him be accursed. 

“7. Whosoever shall affirm that grace is not always 
given by these sacraments, and upon all persons, as far as 
God is concerned, if they be rightly received, but that it 
is only bestowed sometimes and on some persons, let 
him be accursed. 

“S. Whoever shall affirm that Brace is not conferred by 
the sacraments of the new law, by their own power (ez 
opere operato), but that faith in the divine promise is all 
that is necessary to obtain grace, let him be accursed. 

“9. Whoever shall affirm that a character (that is, a 
certain spiritual and indelible mark) is not impressed 
upon the soul by the three sacraments of baptism, con- 
firmation, and orders (for which reason they cannot be 
repeated), let him be accursed. 

‘10, Whoever shall affirm that all Christians have pow- 
er to preach the word and administer all the sacraments, 
let him be accursed. 

“11. Whoever shall affirm that, when ministers per- 
form and confer a sacrament, it is not necessary that 
they should, at least, have the intention to do what the 
Church does, let him be accursed. 

“12. Whoever shali affirm that a minister who is in a 
state of mortal sin does not perform or confer a sacra- 
ment, although he observes everything that is essential 
to the performance and bestowment thereof, let him be 
accursed. 

“13. Whoever shall affirm that the received and ap- 
proved rites of the Catholic Church, commonly used ìn 
the solemn administration of the sacraments, may be 
despised or omitted without sin by the minister, at his 
pleasure, or that any pastor of a church may change 
them for others, let him be accursed.” 


Refutations of the Romanistic theory of the sacra- 
ments have, been so numerous and detailed in the writ- 
ings of the Reformers, from the days of Wycliffe down 
to the present time, that it seems only necessary to pre- 
sent here a brief résumé of the standard objections to 
it: 1. The sacramental theory of the Church of Rome 
wholly ignores the great scriptural doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith. 2. It elevates ceremonies above Chris- 
tian obedience and duty. 3. It is artificial in naming 
as sacraments several things which Christ did not ap- 
point as such —e. g. confirmation, penance, orders, ex- 
treme unction, and matrimony; which last, instead of 
being instituted by Jesus Christ, was, in fact, appointed 
by God from the creation of man. 4. It is arbitrary in 
dividing the eucharist and denying the cup to the lai- 
ty. 5. It unduly exalts the functions of the priesthood, 
making the gift of divine grace dependent on the in- 
tention of the administrator of a real or supposed sac- 
rament. 6. It sanctions immorality in the highest of- 
fices and most sacred ceremonies of religion by main- 
taining that wickedness, even to the extent of mortal 
sin, does not disqualify the celebrant from truly admin- 
istering the holy sacraments. 7. It gives incentives to 
bad living, and even to crime, by teaching men that the 
sacraments impress upon the soul an indelible character 
of grace and spirituality, irrespective of their personal 
faith or practice. 

The doctrine of the Old Catholics (q. v.), as stated ® 
Art. VIII of the Theses agreed upon in the Conference at 
Bonn in 1874, is thus expressed : 


“1. We acknowledge that the number of the sacra- 
ments was fixed at seven first in the 12th century, and 
then was received into the general teaching of the Church, 
not as a tradition coming down from the apostles or from 
the earliest times, but as the result of theological specula- 
tion. 

«2, Catholic theologians (i.e. Bellarmine) acknowledge, 
and we acknowledge with them, that baptism and the eu- 
charist are ‘principalia, preecipua, eximia salutis nostre 
sacramenta.’ 

IV. Tenets of the Oriental Churches. — The Greek 
Church, including the Russian, teaches that there are 
seven sacraments (pvorņnpia), the same as the Roman 
Catholic—namely, baptism, unction with chrism, the eu- 
charist, penitence, the priesthood, lawful marriage, and 
extreme unction (Orthodoxa Confessio [ A.D. 1643], qu. 
98; Dosithei Confessio [ A.D. 1672], decr. 15; Longer 
Catechism [prepared by Philaret, and approved by the 
Synod of A.D. 1839 ]. qu. 285). That Church holds, in- 
deed, some peculiarities as to the mode of administer- 
ing certain of these sacraments; but they nevertheless 
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strenuously maintain the divine character and essential 
importance of them all. See GREEK CHURCH. 

The Armenian and Coptic churches [see each] have 
substantially the same views upon the subject as the 
Greek Church. The orthodox Nestorians (q. v), how- 
ever, including the Christians of St. Thomas, believe, 
with Protestants, in two sacraments only, namely, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper; but the “Chaldzan” branch, 
of course, coincides with the Roman view. 

V. Views of the Lutheran Reformers and of later 
Protestants. — Notwithstanding the formidable combi- 
nation of influences to popularize and maintain the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, many minds revolted 
against the absurdities it involved. Some individuals 
and sects went to the extreme of rejecting the sacra- 
raments altogether; others, including most of those 
known as Reformers before the Reformation, alike ob- 
jected to the invented and redundant sacraments, and 
pointed out many errors and abuses connected with the 
administration of baptism and the eucharist. This op- 
position, however, was manifested under many restraints 
and embarrassments, not merely caused by the spirit of 
persecution that was everywhere so rife, but by those 
prejudices and habits of mind to which the reformers 
themselves were subject. Bold and uncompromising 
as was Luther on most subjects in which Roman errors 
were involved, he nevertheless on the one topic now 
in question exhibited weaknesses of character and an 
infirmity of judgment that can only be accounted for 
by the influence of his education and early habits of 
thought. Even after that great man had fully accept- 
ed the doctrine of salvation by faith, and rejected the 
greater number of those errors and inventions by which 
the Roman system had made void the word and truth 
of God, he remained so tenacious of the doctrine of 
Christ’s real and corporeal presence in the bread and 
wine of the eucharist as to make a violent and almost 
fatal issue with his fellow-Reformers on that point. No 
argument was sufficient to move him from his fixed ad- 
herence to the literal interpretation of the phrase, “ This 
is my body.” Hence, not only he, but Melancthon and 
all those German Reformers who acted with them, while 
rejecting transubstantiation, rigidly adhered to that 
slight variation from it known as consubstantiution (q. 
v.) The controversies between Luther and Zwingli 
and their several adherents unhappily put in jeopardy 
some of the most important interests of the Reforma- 
tion, and gave great cause of rejoicing to the partisans 
of the papacy. But for that unfortunate issue, which, 
at a very critical period, divided the Reformers and 
weakened their strength, it cannot be doubted that 
much more rapid progress would have been made in 
restoring to the Church the true but long-lost idea of 
the supper of the Lord as instituted by him and ap- 
pointed for the confirmation of faith in his atoning sac- 
rifice. But, notwithstanding all hindrances, it is from 
the period of the Reformation that improvements may 
be noted in those doctrinal views of the sacraments 
which found expression in the creeds of representative 
churches. To show the successive steps of progress 
made as the result of controversy on the subject, quo- 
tations will now be given from several of the more cel- 
ebrated creeds put forth during the 16th century. 

The oldest of all the Protestant confessions of faith 
is that of Augsburg, of which several articles related to 
the sacraments. That celebrated document was pre- 
pared by Melancthon, and read, June 27, 1530, in the 
presence of the emperor Charles V and his court, in- 
cluding many prominent Roman Catholic theologians, 
Although its tone was apologetic, nevertheless its ut- 
terances were distinctly Protestant, except in some of 
the articles relating to the sacraments. 

Part I, Art. VIII, allows the validity of the sacraments, 
although administered by evil men. 
4 a IX declares that baptism is necessary to salva- 


Art. X is in these words: “Of the Lord’s supper, they 
(the Lutherans) teach that the [true] body and: blood of 
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Christ are trnly present [under the form of bread and 
wine), and are (there) communicated to those that eat in 
the Lord's supper.” 

Art. XIII, On the Use of the Sacraments, contains the 
following language: “They were ordained, not only to 
be marks of profession among men, but rather that they 
should be sigus and testimonies of the will of God to- 
wards us, set forth unto us to stir up and confirm faith in 
such as use them. Therefore men must use sacraments 
go a8 to join faith with them which believes the promises 
that are offered and declared unto us by the sacraments. 
Wherefore they (the Lutherans) condemn those that teach 
that the sacraments do justify by the work done (ez opere 
operato), and do not teach that faith which believes the 
remission of sins is requisite in the sacraments,” 

Part II, Art. I, enjoins communion in both kinds, and 
discountenances the carrying about the elements in pro- 
cession. 

Art. III says: “Our churches are wrongfully accused 
of having abolished the mass; for the mass is still re- 
tained among us, and celebrated with great reverence.” 
Nevertheless, the article proceeds to condemn private 
masses as being celebrated only for lucre’s sake. 

The Augsburg Confession does not definitely assert, 
but clearly implies, that the sacraments are only two in 
number. ‘The Helvetic Confession of 1536 was explicit 
on that point, stating, also, that both baptism and the 
eucharist are only outward signs of the hidden things, 
or inward graces, spiritually imparted to faith ‘in the 
promises of God. ‘That confession also denies that the 
body and blood of Christ are naturally united, locally 
included, or actually present in the material bread and 
wine; but it affirms that the bread and wine, by the in- 
stitution of God, are symbols through which, as from 
Christ himself, by the ministry of the Church, a true 
spiritual communication of his body and blood is made, 
not in perishable food, but for the sustenance of the 
soul’s life. 

In the further development of Protestantism, the 
most noted ecclesiastical statement. of the doctrine of 
the sacraments is found in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England, originally adopted in 1563. 
The following extracts embrace the more important 
points: 

“ Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only badges or 
tokens of Christian men’s profession, but rather they 
be certain sure witnesses and effectual irae of grace 
and God’s good-will towards us, by the which he doth 
work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also 
strengthen and confirm, our faith in him.” ‘There are 
two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gos- 
pel; that is to say, baptism and the supper of the Lord.” 
“ Those five commonly called sacraments—that is to say, 
confirmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme 
unction—are not to be counted for sacraments of the 
Gospel, being such as have grown partly of the corrupt 
following of the apostles, partly are states of life allowed 
in the Scriptures, but yet have not like nature of sacra- 
ments with baptism and the Lord’s supper, for that they 
have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.” 
“ The sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed 
upon, or to be carried about, but that we should duly use 
them; and in such only as worthily receive the same they 
have a wholesome effect or operation. . . . Transubstan- 
tiation (or the change of the substance of bread and wine) 
in the supper of the Lord cannot be proved by Holy Writ, 
but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, over- 
throws the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occa- 
sion to many superstitions. The body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten in the supper only after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner; and the mean whereby the body of 
Christ is received and eaten in the supper is faith.” 

In the three symbols above quoted may be seen the 
types of doctrine which have prevailed, with slight 
variations of expression, in all Protestant evangelical 
churches, The Lutheran churches of Europe and Amer- 
ica have alone followed the doctrines of the Augsburg 
Confession. The Calvinistic churches of all countries 
have followed, in the main, the Zwinglian doctrine as 
set forth in the first Helvetic Confession; while the 
formula of the Church of England has been adopted 
by the Methodist churches of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica and the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. l 

Notwithstanding the variations of views and state- 
ments that prevailed among the different branches of 
early Protestantism, yet so substantial was the unity 
among all classes of the reformers in rejecting the doc- 
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trine of the opus operatum, and also, as sacraments, all 
observances besides baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
that the general drift of the Protestant doctrine be- 
came widely diffused and accepted during the first pe- 
riod of the Reformation. ‘That the influence of coun- 
ter-discussion had come to be greatly dreaded by the 
Roman theologians is obvious from several expressions 
made use of by the Council of Trent in 1547. Never- 
theless, as we have seen, that council proceeded to re- 
affirm the medieval theories of the sacraments in their 
most objectionable forms. 
In many points of view, it may be regarded as ex- 
tremely unfortunate that among the active agents of 
the Reformation there arose serious differences of views 
as to the sacraments, and more especially that those dif- 
ferences resulted in actual divisions and oppositions be- 
tween brethren agreed in general principles and striv- 
ing for common results. On the other hand, it is not 
difficult to infer that much discussion was necessary at 
that period as a means of clearing away the misconcep- 
tions of preceding ages, and of bringing out scriptural 
truth into a prominent light. It is impracticable and 
quite unnecessary here to outline the successive and 
protracted controversies with reference to the sacra- 
ments which took place between Luther and Zwingli 
and their successive followers for several generations, 
or, indeed, the somewhat different controversies that 
prevailed in Great Britain, bearing upon the same sub- 
ject. It is, however, only just to remark that the influ- 
ence of John Calvin in the Protestant sacramental con- 
troversy was very opportune and very powerful. Asa 
contemporary and friend both of Luther and Zwingli, 
he sought to mediate between the extreme views of 
both. His theory was, in fact, an ingenious compro- 
mise between the realism of Luther and the idealism 
of Zwingli. He adopted the figurative interpretation 
of Christ’s words, rovré ort TO oWpa pov, and rejected 
all carnal and materialistic conceptions of the eucharis- 
tic mystery; but he at the same time strongly asserted 
a spiritual real presence and communion of Christ’s body 
and blood for the nourishment of the soul. “ He taught 
that believers, while they receive with their mouths the 
visible elements, receive also by faith the spiritual real- 
ities signified and sealed thereby—namely, the benefit 
of the atoning sacrifice on the cross and the life-giving 
virtue of Christ’s glorified humanity in heaven, which 
the Holy Ghost conveys to the soul in a supernatural 
manner; while unbelieving or unworthy communicants, 
having no inward connection with -Christ, receive only 
bread and wine to their own judgment.” Luther had 
always insisted upon the corporeal presence and the 
oral manducation of the body and blood of Christ. by 
communicants, Calvin substituted for that idea the 
virtual, or dynamic, presence of Christ’s humanity, and 
a spiritual reception and assimilation of the same by 
the act of faith and through the mediation of the Holy 
Spirit. This view was substantially adopted by the 
writers and adherents of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
and, in fact, passed into all the leading Reformed con- 
fessions of faith. In fact, Melancthon, during the lat- 
ter period of his life, substantially approved of Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of the Lord’s supper. That circumstance 
gave rise to a controversy in the bosom of the Luther- 
an Church, by which it was divided into Lutherans, or, 
more properly, ultra-Lutherans, and Melancthonians, or 
Philippists.. Luther’s doctrine, by a literal interpre- 
tation of the words of institution, not only involved 
the oral manducation, but the practical ubiquity, of the 
body of Christ. Under the influence of Bucer and Cal- 
vin, and a further study of Augustine and of the Holy 
Scriptures, Melancthon had rejected both these views; 
although, through modesty and strong personal attach- 
ment, he did not separate from Luther or define an op- 
posite theory. Luther, though grieved at these changes 
of view, nevertheless did not withdraw his friendship 
from Melancthon; but when both were dead, direct is- 
sues were made between their respective followers. A 
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long and bitter controversy ensued, which extended to 
several other topics of theology, as well as that relating 
to the ubiquity, or multipresence, of Christ’s body. The 
high Lutherans insisted upon ubiquity as a necessary 
result of the real communication of the two natures in 
Christ; while the Philippists and Calvinists rejected 
it as inconsistent with the nature of a body, with the 
reality of Christ’s ascension, and with the general prin- 
ciple that the infinite cannot be comprehended or shut 
up in the finite. At the end of the controversy, the 
views of the extreme Lutherans became limited to only 
a portion of the Protestants of Germany; while those 
of Melancthon and Calvin were adopted by the Reform- 
ed churches of Germany, Switzerland, France, and the 
Netherlands. Practically, the same views were embod- 
ied in the later Helvetic confessions, in the creeds and 
catechisms of the Scotch Kirk, and in the Westminster 
Confession. 

During the last three hundred years a great degree 
of practical unity has prevailed throughout Protestant 
Christendom in reference to the theory of the sacra- 
ments. This fact may be attributed to the general use 
and recognised authority of the Word of God. There 
have, indeed, been some small sects which, following the 
views of Socinus, have, by their theories, reduced the 
sacraments to mere commemorative observances, hav- 
ing a certain emblematic significance, but void of any 
spiritual influence. The Friends, or Quakers, have even 
rejected the sacraments as not designed for continued 
observance, at least in an outward form. They claim 
that the one baptism appointed for perpetuity among 
Christ’s followers is the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and 
the true Lord’s supper is that alluded to in Rev. iii, 20: 
“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.” Aside from 
such slight exceptions, the great body of Protestants, 
while rejecting the mass and all other superstitious cer- 
emonies of the Roman Catholic Church, have sought to 
practice the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per both in the form and spirit of their original appoint- 
ment. Itis true that somewhat extended controversies 
have arisen as to the subjects and the mode of baptism, 
prompted chiefly by the exclusive claims of those who 
would reject from the Lord’s supper all who have not 
been baptized by immersion (q. v.; also INFANT BAP- 
TISM). Another form of exception to the general Prot- 
estant sentiment has been exhibited by that class of 
Anglicans and others who have distinguished them- 
selves by those Romanizing tendencies which have so 
frequently terminated in adhesion to the Church of 
Rome, with her full list of sacraments. 

VI. Literature.—Taking into view all the phases of 
controversy that have been developed in reference to 
the sacraments, the literature of the subject is exceed- 
ingly voluminous; but by far the greater part of it is 
now obsolete and never likely to be reproduced. That 
the discussions of the past have, on the whole, had a 
favorable issue is indicated by the fact that the great 
majority of modern publications relating to baptism and 
the Lord’s supper are of a practical character, aiming 
to set forth the design, the obligations to their observ- 
ance, and the duties growing out of them. Publications 
of this character are so numerous and so common that 
an attempt to give a full or even a specimen list of their 
titles is deemed quite unnecessary. The following are 
chiefly books which discuss the broader aspects of the 
sacraments in general, or which furnish historical data 
respecting the development of sacramental theories : 
Chrysostom, On the Priesthood (Homilies); Augustine, 
On Catechising the Ignorant; On Baptism (Sermons 
218, 272); On True Religion; Ambrose, On the Sacra- 
ments; Gregory Nazianzum, Oration 60; Gregory of 
Nyssa, Catechetical Orations ; Cyril of Jerusalem, Cate- 
chetical Discourses ; Gregory the Great, Liturgy ; Book 
of Morals; the so-called Apostolic Constitutions (bk. - 
8); Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church; Ha~ 
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genbach, History of Doctrines; Neander, Church His- 
tory; Gieseler, Church History; Melancthon, Senten- 
tia de Cenu Domini; Calvin, De Cena Domini; Al- 
bertin, De Eucharistia; Beza, Discourses ; Cranmer, 
Definition of the True Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper ; 
Cudworth, True Notion of the Lord’s Supper; Halley, 
On Symbolic Institutions; Barrows, Sermons ; South, 
Sermons; Owen, Sacramentul Discourses; Brevant, 
Sacrament and Sacrifice; Willet, Synopsis Papismt ; 
Elliott, Romanism ; Bennett, History of the Eucharist ; 
Whately, On the Sacraments ; Adam Clarke, On the Eu- 
charist ; Luckey, On the Lord's Supper; Nevin, Mys- 
tical Presence; Harbaugh, Creed and Cultus; and Es- 
says by other authors in Tercentenary Monument of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. The authors who have discuss- 
ed the doctrine of the sacraments as a topic of theology 
are almost innumerable. See also all Church creeds, 
e. g. Schaff, Creeds of the Churches (N. Y. 1878, 3 vols. 
8vo). (D. P. K.) 


Sacramental Seal, an expression used by Rom- 
ish writers to denote the obligation which rests upon 
the priesthood to conceal those things the knowledge 
of which is derived from sacramental confession. 


Sacramentals, a name given to those rites which 
are of a sacramental character, but yet are not true sac- 
raments—such as confirmation and matrimony. 


Sacramentarians, a controversial name given by 
the Lutherans to the Zwinglians to designate their be- 
lief that the consecrated elements in the eucharist are 
merely sacramental symbols, and not in any way the 
means by which the body and blood of Christ are real- 
ly and truly present to, and conveyed to, the faithful par- 
taker of them. The third volume of Schlisselburg’s 
Herettcorum Catalogus contains 492 pages “ De Secta 
Sacramentariorum qui Cingliani seu Calvinists vocan- 
tur.” See ZWINGLIANS. 


Sacramerttary, the name of a book in the Romish 
Church containing the collects, together with the can- 
on, or that part of the sacramental service which is in- 
variable. 


Sacraments; Sacramentum. 
MENT. 


Sacrarium, a term employed by the ancient Ro- 
mans to denote any place in which sacred things were 
deposited. A sacrarium was either public or private, 
the former being a part of a temple in which the idol 
stood, and the latter the part of a private house in 
which the Penates were kept. In the early Latin 
Church the name was given to the chancel or bema, 
and also to the side table (oblationartum) on which the 
offerings of the people were deposited. 


Sacred Heart, BROTHERS OF THE, a lay order in 
the Roman Catholic Church devoted to the instruction 
of youth, especially in France, where it was founded by 
the abbé Coindre in 1826, and whence it extended in 
1847 to the United States. The Brothers have acade- 
mies, orphan asylums, and schools, with more than 600 
boys under their care, in Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, 


SACRED HEART (of Jesus), Feast oF THE, a fes- 
tival of comparatively modern institution in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and for a time the subject of much 
controversy among Roman Catholics themselves. Its 
origin is traced to a vision recorded of a French nun of 
the Order of the Visitation, named Mary Margaret Ala- 
coque, who lived at Paray-le-Monial, in Burgundy, in 
the latter half of the 17th century, and whose enthusi- 
asm led her to practice a special devotion to the heart 
of the Saviour. This devotion was gradually propa- 
gated in France, and at length was approved by pope 
Clement XII in 1732 and 1736, and by Clement XIII in 
1765. The festival is held on the Friday after the oc- 
tave of Corpus Christi. 

This festival has for its principal object to excite in 
the hearts of those who celebrate it a feeling of love to 


See Sacra- 
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Jesus, It has doubtless given origin to the societies of 
cognate title. The instructions to these for each day in 
the week are peculiar. Thus: 

“ Sunday.—You will enter into the opened heart of Jesus 
as into a furnace of love, there to purify yourself from all 
stains contracted during the week, and to destroy the life 
of sin, that you may live the life of pure love, which will 
transform all into itself. This day will be dedicated to a 
special homage to the blessed Trinity. 

“& Monday.—You will look on yourself as a criminal, who 
desires to appease his judge by sorrow for his sins, and 
who is ready to make satisfaction to his justice. You will 
enter in spirit into the heart of Jesus, in order to enclose 
yourself in that prison of love. 

“ Tuesday.—You will enter into the heart of Jesus as 
into a school, in which vou are one of his disciples, In 
this school is learned the science of the saints, the sci- 
ence of pure love, which makes us forget all worldly 
sciences. 

“ Wednesday.—You will enter into the heart of Jesus as 
a passenger into a ship. 

“ Thursday. — You will enter into the heart of Jesus. 
Christ as a friend who is invited to the feast of his friend. 
oa this day you will perform all your actions in the spirit 
of love. 

“ Friday.—You will contemplate Jesue on the cross as 
a tender mother, who has brought you forth in his heart, 
with inexpressible pains; you will repose in his arms as 
a child in the arms of its mother. 

“ Saturday.— You wil) offer yourself to the heart of Jesus. 
as a victim coming up to the temple to be immolated and 
led before the sacrificer.” 


SACRED HEART (of Jesus), LADIES OF THE, & re- 
ligious congregation of the Roman Catholic Church, 
founded in Paris Nov. 21, 1800, and devoted to educa- 
tion. In that year Joseph Désiré Varin, superior of the 
Fathers of the Faith, desirous of establishing a society 
of women who would devote themselves to the educa- 
tion of young ladies of the higher classes, selected Ma- 
deleine Sophie Louise Barat and Octavie Bailly. On 
Nov. 21 they consecrated themselves to the Heart of 
Jesus, and opened a school in Paris. They removed to 
Amiens in 1801, where both their community and pu- 
pils increased rapidly. Madame Barat was chosen su- 
perior in 1802, branch establishments were founded, and 
in 1806 a first chapter of the order was held, at which 
that lady was chosen superior-general, which post she 
retained till her death, in 1865. Pere Varin completed 
his draft of the proposed constitutions in 1825, and. 
they were approved by Leo XII Dec. 22, 1826. Being 
invited by the pope to Rome, they established them- 
selves in the convent and church of Trinità de’ Monti. 
They spread thence to the chief cities of Italy, and soon 
owned flourishing schools in Austria, Bavaria, Prussia, 
Belgium, England, and Ireland. They had come to the 
United States in 1817 with bishop Dubourg, of New 
Orleans, and founded a house near St. Louis, Mo, Their 
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increase in this country is chiefly owing to the late 
archbishop Hughes, to Madame Elizabeth Gallitzin, and 
especially to Madame Aloysia Hardey, who founded the 
majority of the American houses. They opened a 
school at the corner of Houston and Mulberry streets, 
New York, and now the order has spread to the princi- 
pal states of the Union, to the Canadian provinces, 
Cuba, and Chili. The rules and constitutions are closely 
modelled on those of the Society of Jesus in all that re- 
gards the conditions for membership, training, degrees, 
elections, etc. The members employed in teaching and 
governing are styled “ choir religious,” the others “lay 
sisters.” According to Appletons’ Cyclopedia, the or- 
der had (1875): “In France, 8 provinces and 42 estab- 
lishments, including 1 in Algiers; the province of Bel- 
gium and Holland, with 4 establishments; that of Eng- 
land and Ireland,.with 5; that of Italy, with 5; that of 
Spain, with 3; and that of Austria, with 5. In America, 
they had in the United States 3 provinces, with 21 
houses; the province of Canada, with 5; and the prov- 
ince of Chili, with 5, besides an establishment at Ha- 
vanna. The number of ‘choir religious’ was 2325, and 
that of lay sisters 1947; total 4272. The central house 
of the whole order and the residence of the superior- 
general is in the Boulevard des Invalides, Paris.” 





Outdoor Dress of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart. 


SACRED HEART (of Mary), ORDER OF THE, a 80- 
ciety of nuns established at Baugé, in France, by the 
abbé Brault in 1755, and devoted to the care of the in- 
firm and neglected, especially during the French Revo- 
lution. 


Sacred Hearts (of Jesus and Mary), CONGREGA- 


TION OF THE, a religious order in the Roman Catholic | 


Church, founded at Poitiers in 1800 by M. Coudrin and 
Madame Ayme de la Chevallerie, for the cultivation of 
personal piety (hence it is sometimes styled the Order 
of the Perpetual Adoration of the Holy Host), the edu- 
cation of youth, missionary labors, etc. The Congrega- 
tion has houses in various parts of France. See Migne, 
Dict. des Ordres Religieux, iv, 1277 sq. 

Sacrificati, Christians who, to avoid condemnation 
before a heathen tribunal, had offered sacrifice to an idol. 
When such persons, after the persecution was over, re- 
turned to the Church, they were obliged to undergo a 
very rigid penance before they could be readmitted into 
its fellowship. Sacrificatt is their denomination as 
penitents, after their return to the faith. Those who 
continued in idolatry were simply apostates. See Li- 
BELLATICI. 


Sacrifice, properly so called, is the solemn inflic- 
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tion of death on a living creature, generally by effusion. 
of its blood, in a way of religious worship; and the pre- 
senting of this act to the Deity as a supplication for the 
pardon of sin, and a supposed mean of compensation for 
the insult and injury thereby offered to his majesty and 
government. Among the Hebrews it was an offering 
made to God on his altar by the hand of a lawful min- 
ister. Sacrifice differed from oblation: in a sacrifice 
there was a real change or destruction of the thing of- 
fered, whereas an oblation was but a simple offering or 
gift. In the Mosaic economy it was the main public 
form of worship. See also SACRIFICIAL OFFERING, 

I. Scripture Terms.—The following are the original 
words used in the Bible to express the sacrificial act: 

1. MMI, minchah, from the obsolete root M2, “to 
give ;” used in Gen. xxxii, 13, 20, 21, of a gift from Ja- 
cob to Esau (Sept. ddpov); in 2 Sam. viii, 2, 6 (ea), 
in 1 Kings iv, 21 (dwpa), in 2 Kings xvii, 4 (pavaá), 
of a tribute from a vassal king; in Gen. iv, 3, 5, of a 
sacrifice generally (pov and Svoia, indifferently); 
and in Lev. ii, 1, 4, 5, 6, joined with the word korban, 
of an unbloody sacrifice, or “meat-offering” (generally 
6&pov Şvsia). Its derivation and usage point to that 
idea of sacrifice which represents it as a eucharistic gift 
to God our King. See MINcHAH. 

2. 127P, korbdn (derived from the root 239p, “to 
approach,” or [in Hiphil] to “make to approach”); 
used with minchdh in Lev. ii, 1, 4, 5, 6 (Sept. djpov Jv- 
gia), generally rendered Owpoy (see Mark vii, 11, kop- 
Bay, 0 iori dwoov) or mpospopå. The idea of a gift 
hardly seems inherent in the root, which rather points 
to sacrifice, as a symbol of communion or covenant be. 
tween God and man. See CORBAN. 

3. M33, zébach (derived from the root "137, to “slaugh- 
ter animals,” especially to “slay in sacrifice”), refers 
emphatically to a bloody sacrifice, one in which the 
shedding of blood is the essential idea. Thus it is op- 
posed to minchdh in Psa. xl, 6 ((Susiav kai mpoogopar), 
and to oldh (the whole burnt-offering) in Exod. x, 25; 
xviii, 12, etc. With it the expiatory idea of sacrifice is 
naturally connected. See Vicrim. 

4. In the New Test. the comprehensive term is Sucia 
(from Suw, which seems radically to express the fum- 
ing up of the sacrificial smoke), which is used both of 
the victim offered and of the act of immolation, whether 
literal or figurative. 

Distinct from these general terms, and often appended 
to them, are the words denoting special kinds of sacri- 
fice. See OFFERING. 

5. Did, olah (Sept. generally dX\ocatrwpa), the 
“whole burnt-offering.” See BURNT-OFFERING. 

6. cby, shélem (Sept. Sucia owrnpiov), used fre- 
quently with M327, and sometimes called 939, the 
“ peace-” or “ thank-offering.” See each of these worde. 

7. DNY, chattâth (Sept. generally mepi apapriag), 
the “sin-offering” (q. v.). 

8. DWN, ashdm (Sept. generally wAnppedeia), the 
“ trespass-offering” (q. v.). 

9, TREN, ishshéh (from WR, fire), a “sacrifice made 
by fire ;’ spoken of every kind of sacrifice and offering, 
as commonly burned (Lev. ii, 3, 10), and even of those 
not consumed by fire (xiv, 7, 9); but usually in the rit- 
ual formula, “a sacrifice of sweet odor to Jehovah” (i, 9, 
13,17; ii, 2,9; iii, 5; comp. Exod. xxix, 41; Lev. viii, 
21; briefly, Exod. xxix, 18, 25; Lev. 11, 16). See FIRE. 

10. MIM, foddh, is used in a figurative sense only, 
“a sacrifice of praise.” See PRAISE. 

11. AM, chdg (from 337, to dance in religious joy), is 
properly a festival only; but by metonymy is occasion- 
ally used for the sacrificial victims of such occasions 
(Exod. xxiii, 18; Psa. cxviii, 27; Mal. ii, 3). See Fes- 
TIVAL. 

The term “sacrifice” is sometimes used figuratively 
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for deep repentance (Psa. li, 17), for the good works of 
believers (Phil. iv, 18; Heb. xiii, 16), and for the duties 
of prayer and praise (Rom. xii, 1; Heb. xiii, 15; 1 Pet. 
li, 5). 

Il. Origin of Sacrifice.—Did it arise from a natural 
instinct of man, sanctioned and guided by God, or was 
it the subject of some distinct primeval revelation? 
This is a question the importance of which has proba- 
bly been exaggerated. There can be no doubt that 
Sacrifice was sanctioned by God’s law, with a special 
typical reference to the atonement of Christ; its uni- 
versal prevalence, independent of, and often opposed to, 
man’s natural reasonings on his relation to God, shows 
it to have been primeval, and deeply rooted in the in- 
Stincts of humanity. Whether it was first enjoined by 
an external command, or whether it was based on that 
sense of sin and lost communion with God which is 
stamped by his hand on the heart of man, is a histori- 
cal question, perhaps insoluble, probably one which can- 
not be treated at all, except in connection with some 
general theory of the method of primeval revelation, 

` but certainly one which does not affect the authority 
and the meaning of the rite itself. We need not dis- 
cuss here the theory of the old English deists, such as 
Blount and Tyndale, that, as cruel men delighted in 
bloodshed, so they conceived God to be like themselves, 
and sought to please and appease him by the slaughter 
-of innocent beasts; or the specious improvement of this 
‘theory which Spencer (De Leg. Hebr. Rit. 1. iii, diss. ii) 
framed, that men sacrificed originally because of the 
‘savage wildness of their nature, and that (sod accepted 
-and ratified their grim worship to restrain them from 
what was worse. ‘The question is now proposed in this 
form: Did sacrifice arise from the natural religious in- 
-Stinct of man, with or without (for both views are held) 
an unconscious inspiration of the Divine Spirit, or did it 
-originate in a distinct divine revelation? Those who 
advocate the former view speak of sacrifice as the “free 
expression of the divinely determined nature of man” 
(Neumann). “Man sacrifices because of his inaliena- 
ble divine likeness, according to which he cannot cease 
to seek that communion with God for which he was 
-created, even through such an effectual self-sacrifice as 
is exhibited in sacrifice. Sacrifices have thus been as 
little an arbitrary invention of man as prayer. Like 
prayer, they have originated in an inner necessity to 
which man freely surrenders himself” (Oehler, in Her- 
zog’s Real-Encykl x, 617). 

1. One recent writer on the subject (Davison, Jn- 
-quiry into the Origin and Intent of Primitive Sacrifice, 
1825) adduces (on the authority of Spencer and Ou- 
tram) the consent of the fathers in favor of the human 
origin of primitive patriarchal sacrifice, and alleges that 
the notion of its divine origin is “a mere modern fig- 
ment, excogitated in the presumptively speculative age 
of innovating Puritanism.” This assertion has, in part, 
been met by Faber (Treatise on the Origin of Expiato- 
ry Sacrifice, 1827), who shows that the only authorities 
adduced by Outram (De Sacrificiis) and Spencer (De 
Leg. Hebr.) are Justin Martyr, Chrysostom, the author 
-of the work called A postolicul Constitutions, and the au- 
thor of the Questions and Answers to the Orthodox, com- 
monly printed with the works of Justin Martyr. Of 
the early theologians thus adduced, the last three are 
positive and explicit in their assertion, while the senti- 
ments of Justin Martyr are gathered rather by impli- 
‘cation than in consequence of any direct avowal. He 
says, “ As circumcision commenced from Abraham, so 
the Sabbath, and sacrifices, and oblations, and festivals 
‘commenced from Moses ;” which clearly intimates that 
he considered primitive sacrifice as a human invention 
until made by the law a matter of religious obligation. 
The great body of the fathers are silent as to the origin 
of sacrifice; but a considerable number of them, cited 
by Spencer (De Leg. Hebr. p. 646 sq.), held that sacri- 
fice was admitted into the law through condescension 
to the weakness of the people, who had been familiar- 
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ized with it in Egypt, and, if not allowed to sacrifice te 
God, would have been tempted to sacrifice to the idols 
of their heathen neighbors. The ancient writers who 
held this opinion are Justin Martyr, Origen, Tertullian, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cyril of Alexandria, Epiphanius 
of Salamis, Irenæus, Jerome, Procopias, Eucherius, Anas- 
tatius, and the author of the A postolical Constitutions, 
But out of the entire number, only the four already men- 
tioned allege incidentally the human origin of primitive 
sacrifice; the rest are silent on this point. Outram, in- 
deed (De Sacrif. lib. i, cap. 1, § 6, p. 8, 9), thinks that in 
giving this opinion they virtually deny the divine ori- 
gin of sacrifice. But it is fairly answered that the as- 
sertion, be it right or be it wrong, that sacrifice was in- 
troduced into the law from condescension to the Egyp- 
tianizing weakness of the people, furnishes no legitimate 
proof that the persons entertaining this opinion held 
the mere human origin of primitive patriarchal sacri- 
fice, and affords no ground for alleging the consent of 
Christian antiquity in favor of that opinion. Such per- 
sons could not but have known that the rite of sacrifice 
existed anterior to the rise of pagan idolatry ; and hence 
the notion which they entertained leaves the question 
as to the primitive origin of sacrifice entirely open, so 
far as they are concerned. Paganism, whether in Egypt 
or elsewhere, merely borrowed the rite from pure patri- 
archism, which already possessed it; and unless a wnit- 
er expressly declares such to be his opinion, we are not | 
warranted in concluding that he held the human origin 
of primitive patriarchal sacrifice, simply because he con- 
ceives that a system of sacrificial service had been im- 
mediately adopted into the law from paganism out of 
condescension to the weakness of the people. Besides, 
some of these very fathers held language with respect 
to primitive sacrifice not much in favor of the interpre- 
tation which has, on this ground, been given to their 
sentiments, Thus, according to Cyril, “God accepted 
the sacrifice of Abel and rejected the sacrifice of Cain, 
because it was fitting that posterity should learn from 
thence how they might blamelessly offer unto God his 
meet and due honor.” If, then, these authorities be 
taken as neutral on the question, with the four excep- 
tions already indicated, we shall find whatever authori- 
ty we ascribe to these more than counterbalanced by 
the testimony of other ancient witnesses in favor of the 
divine origin of primitive sacrifice. Philo-Judzus says, 
“Abel brought neither the same oblation as Cain, nor 
in the same manner; but, instead of things inanimate, 
he brought things animate; and instead of later and 
secondary products, he brought the older and the first: 
for he offered in sacrifice from the firstlings of his flock, 
and from their fat, according to the most holy command” 
(De Sacrif. Abelis et Caini in Opp. p. 145). Augustine, 
after expressly referring the origin of sacrifice to the 
divine command, more distinctly evolves his meaning 
by saying, “The prophetic immolation of blood, testify- 
ing, from the very commencement of the human race, 
the future passion of the Mediator, is a matter of deep 
antiquity; inasmuch as Abel is found in Holy Script- 
ure to have been the first who offered up this prophet- 
ic immolation” (Cont. Faust. Manich. in Opp. vi, 145). 
Next we come to Athanasius, who, speaking of the 
consent of the Old Testament to the fundamental doc- 
trines of the New, says: “What Moses taught, these 
things his predecessor Abraham had preserved; and 
what Abraham had preserved, with those things Enoch 
and Noah were well acquainted ; for they made a distinc- 
tion between the clean and the unclean, and were accepta- 
ble to God. Thus, also, in like manner, Abel bore tes- 
timony ; for he knew what he had learned from Adam, 
and Adam himself taught only what he had previously 
learned from the Lord” (Synod. Nicen. contra Her, Ari- 
an. decret. in Opp. i, 403). Eusebius of Cæsarea, in & 
passage too long for quotation, alleges that animal sac- 
rifice was first of all practiced by the ancient lovers of 
God (the patriarchs), and that not by accident, but 
through a certain divine contrivance, under which, as 
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taught by the Divine Spirit, it became their duty thus 
to shadow forth the great and venerable victim, really 
acceptable to God, which was, in time then future, des- 
tined to be offered in behalf of the whole human race 
(Demonst. Evang. i, 8, 24, 25). 

Among the considerations urged in support of the 
opinion that sacrifice must have originated in a divine 
command, it has been suggested as exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether, independently of such a command, and as 
distinguished from vegetable oblations, animal sacrifice, 
which involves the practice of slaughtering and burn- 
ing an innocent victim, could ever, under any aspect, 
have been adopted as a rite likely to gain the favor of 
God. Our own course of scriptural education prevents 
us, perhaps, from being competent judges on this point; 
but we have means of judging how so singular a rite 
must strike the minds of thinking men not in the same 
degree prepossessed by early associations. ‘The ancient 
Greek masters of thought not unfrequently expressed 
their astonishment how and upon what rational princi- 
ples so strange an institution as that of animal sacrifice 
could ever have originated; for as to the notion of its 
being pleasing to the Deity, such a thing struck them 
as a manifest impossibility (Iamblic. De Vit. Pythag. p. 
106-118; Porphyr. De A bstin. p. 96; Theophrast. et Por- 
phyr. ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. p. 90, 91). Those who 
do not believe that sacrifices were of divine institution 
must dispose of this difficulty by alleging that, when 
men had come to slay animals for their own food, they 
might think it right to slay them to satisfy their gods; 
and, in fact, Grotius, who held the human origin of sac- 
rifices, and yet believed that animal food was not used 
before the Deluge, is reduced to the expedient of con- 
tending that Abel’s offering was not an animal sacri- 
fice, but only the produce—the milk and wool—of his 
best sheep. This, however, shows that he believed ani- 
mal sacrifice to have been impossible before the Deluge 
without the sanction of a divine command, the exist- 
ence of which he discredited. 

A strong moral argument in favor of the divine in- 
stitution of sacrifice, somewhat feebly put by Hallet 
(Comment. on Heb. xi, 4, cited by Magee, On the Atone- 
ment), has been reproduced with increased force by Fa- 
ber (Prim. Sacrifice, p. 183). It amounts to this: (1.) 
Sacrifice, when uncommanded by God, is a mere act 
of gratuitous superstition; whence, on the principle of 
Paul's reprobation of what he denominates will- wor- 
ship, it is neither acceptable nor pleasing to God. (2.) 
But sacrifice during the patriarchal ages was accept- 
ed by God, and was plainly honored with his approba- 
tion, (3.) Therefore, sacrifice during the patriarchal 
ages could not have been an act of superstition uncom- 
manded by God. (4.) If, then, such was the character 
of primitive sacrifice—that is to say, if primitive sacri- 
fice was not a mere act of gratuitous superstition un- 
commanded by God—it must, in that case, indubitably 
have been a divine, and not a human, institution. If it 
be held that any of the ancient sacrifices were expiato- 
ty, or piacular, the argument for their divine origin is 
strengthened, as it is hard to conceive the combination 
of ideas under which the notion of expiatory sacrifice 
could be worked out by the human mind. This diffi- 
culty is so great that the ablest advocates of the human 
origin of primitive animal sacrifice feel bound also to 
deny that such sacrifices as then existed were piacular. 
It is strongly insisted that the doctrine of an atonement 
by animal sacrifice cannot be deduced from the light of 
nature or from the principles of reason. If, therefore, 
the idea existed, it must either have arisen in the fer- 
tile soil of a guessing superstition, or have been divine- 
ly appointed. Now, we know that God cannot approve 
of unwarranted and presumptuous superstition ; if, there- 
fore, he can be shown to have received with approba- 
tion a species of sacrifice undiscoverable by the light 
of nature, or from the principles of reason, it follows that 
it must have been of his own institution. 

The question of the existence of expiatory sacrifice 
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before the law, however, is more difficult, and is denied 
by Outram, Ernesti, Döderlin, Davison, and many oth- 
ers, who believe that it was revealed under the law, as 
well as by those who doubt its existence under the Mo- 
saical dispensation. ‘The arguments already stated in 
favor of the divine institution of primitive sacrifice go 
equally to support the existence of piacular sacrifice, 
the idea of which seems more urgently to have required 
a divine intimation. Besides, expiatory sacrifice is 
found to have existed among all nations in conjunc- 
tion with eucharistic and impetratory sacrifices; and 
it lies at the root of the principle on which human sac- 
rifices were offered among the ancient nations. The 
expiatory view of sacrifice is frequently produced by 
heathen writers: “ Take heart for heart, fibre for fibre. 
This life we give vou in the place of a better” (Ovid, 
Fasti, vi, 161). This being the case, it is difficult to 
believe but that the idea was derived, along with ani- 
mal sacrifice itself, from the practice of Noah, and pre- 
served among his various descendants. This argument, 
if valid, would show the primitive origin of piacular 
sacrifice. Now there can be no doubt that the idea of 
sacrifice which Noah transmitted to the postdiluvian 
world was the same that he had derived from his pious 
ancestors, and the same that was evinced by the sacri- 
fice of Abel, to which we are, by the course of the argu- 
ment, again brought back. Now if that sacrifice was 
expiatory, we have reason to conclude that it was di- 
vinely commanded; and the supposition that it was 
both expiatory and divinely commanded makes the 
whole history far more clear and consistent than any 
other which has been or can be offered. It amounts, 
then, to this—that Cain, by bringing a eucharistic of- 
fering, when his brother brought one which was expia- 
tory, denied virtually that his sins deserved death, or 
that he needed the blood of atonement. Some go fur- 
ther, and allege that in the text itself God actually 
commanded Cain to offer a piacular sacrifice. (See 
this question discussed below.) 

2. On the other hand, the great difficulty in the the- 
ory which refers it to a distinct command of God is 
the total silence of Holy Scripture—a silence the more 
remarkable when contrasted with the distinct reference 
made in Gen. ii to the origin of the Sabbath. Sacri- 
tice when first mentioned, in the case of Cain and Abel, 
is referred to as a thing of course; it is said to have 
been brought by men; there is no hint of any com- 
mand given by God. This consideration, the strength 
of which no ingenuity has been able to impair, al- 
though it does not actually disprove the formal revela- 
tion of sacrifice, yet at least forbids the assertion of it, 
as of a positive and important doctrine. See, for ex- 
ample (as in Faber’s Origin of Sacrifice), the elaborate 
reasoning on the translation of DNY in Gen. iv, 7. 
Even supposing the version a “sin-offering coucheth 
at the door” to be correct, on the ground of general 
usage of the word, of the curious version of the Sept., 
and of the remarkable grammatical construction of the 
masculine participle with the feminine noun (as refer- 
ring to the fact that the sin-offering was actually a 
male), still it does not settle the matter. The Lord 
even then speaks of sacrifice as existing, and as known 
to exist: he does not institute it. The supposition 
that the “skins of beasts” in Gen. iii, 21 were skins of 
animals sacrificed .by God’s command is a pure assump- 
tion. The argument on Heb. xi, 4, that faith can rest 
only on a distinct divine command as to the special 
occasion of its exercise, is contradicted by the general 
definition of it given in ver. 1. (See below.) 

Nor is the fact of the mysterious and supernatural 
character of the doctrine of atonement, with which the 
sacrifices of the O. T. are expressly connected, any con- 
clusive argument on this side of the question. All al- 
low that the eucharistic and deprecatory ideas of sacri- 
fice are perfectly natural to man. The higher view of 
its expiatory character, dependent, as it is, entirely on 
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its typical nature, appears but gradually in Scripture. 
It is veiled under other ideas in the case of the patri- 
archal sacrifices, It is first distinctly mentioned in the 
Law (Lev. xvil, 11, etc.); but even then the theory of 
the sin-offering, and of the classes of sins to which it 
referred, is allowed to be obscure and difficult; it is 
only in the N. T. (especially in the Epistle to the He- 
brews) that its nature is clearly unfolded. It is as 
likelv that it pleased God gradually to superadd the 
higher idea to an institution, derived by man from the 
lower ideas (which must eventually find their justifica- 
tion in the higher), as that he originally commanded 
the institution when the time for the revelation of its 
full meaning was not yet come. The rainbow was 
just as truly the symbol of God’s new promise in Gen. 
ix, 13-17, whether it had or had not existed as a natu- 
ral phenomenon before the flood. What God sets his 
seal to he makes a part of his revelation, whatever its 
origin may be. It is to be noticed (see Warburton, 
Div. Leg. ix, c. 2) that,.except in Gen. xv, 9, the method 
of patriarchal sacrifice is left free, without any direction 
on the part of God, while in all the Mosaic ritual the 
limitation and regulation of sacrifice, as to time, place, 
and material, is a most prominent feature, on which 
much of its distinction from heathen sacrifice depend- 
ed. The inference is at least probable that when God 
sanctioned formally a natural rite, then, and not till 
then, did he define its method. 

See on the question, in addition to the above trea- 
tises, Sykes, Essay on the Nature, Origin, and Design of 
Sacrifices; Taylor, Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement 
(1758); Ritchie, Criticism upon Modern Notions of Sac- 
rifices (1761) ; Magee, Discourses on Atonement and Sac- 
rifices. See also ATONEMENT. 

III. Biblical History of Sacrifice—1. Ante-Mosaic 
Instances.—In examining the various sacrifices record- 
ed in Scripture before the establishment of the law, we 
find that the words specially denoting expiatory sacri- 
fice (ONYT and GW) are not applied to them. This 
fact does not at all show that they were not actually 
expiatory, nor even that the offerers had not that idea 
of expiation which must have been vaguely felt in all 
sacrifices; but it justifies the inference that this idea 
was not then the prominent one in the doctrine of sac- 
Tifice. 

The sacrifice of Cain and Abel is called minchâh, al- 
though in the case of the latter it was a bloody sacri- 
fice. (So in Heb. xi, 4 the word Sucia is explained by 
the roic dwpotc below.) In the case of both it would 
appear to have been eucharistic, and the distinction be- 
tween the offerers to have lain in their “ faith” (Heb. 
xi, 4). Whether that faith of Abel referred to the 
promise of the Redeemer and was connected with any 
idea of the typical meaning of sacrifice, or whether it 
‘was a simple and humble faith in the unseen God, as 
the giver and promiser of all good, we are not author- 
ized by Scripture to decide. See Carn. 

The sacrifice of Noah after the flood (Gen. viii, 20) is 
called burnt-offering (oláh). This sacrifice is express- 
ly connected with the institution of the covenant which 
follows in ix, 8-17. The same ratification of a cove- 
nant is seen in the burnt-offering of Abraham, especial- 
ly enjoined and defined by God in Gen. xv, 9; and is 
probably to be traced in the “ building of altars” by 
Abraham on entering Canaan at Bethel (Gen. xii, 7, 8) 
and Mamre (xiii, 18), by Isaac at Beersheba (xxvi, 25), 
and by Jacob at Shechem (xxxiii, 20), and in Jacob’s 
setting-up and anointing of the pillar at Bethel (xxviii, 
18; xxxv,14). The sacrifice (zébach) of Jacob at Miz- 
pah also marks a covenant with Laban, to which God 
is called to be a witness and a party. In all these, 
therefore, the prominent idea seems to have been what 
is called the federative, the recognition of a bond be- 
tween the sacrificer and God, and the dedication of 
himself, as represented by the victim, to the service of 
the Lord. See Noau. 
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The sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. xxii, 1-13) stands by it- 
self as the sole instance in which the idea of human 
sacrifice was even for a moment, and as a trial, counte- 
nanced by God. Yet in its principle it appears to have 
been of the same nature as before: the voluntary sur- 
render of an only son on Abraham’s part, and the will- 
ing dedication of himself on Isaac’s, are in the fore- 
ground; the expiatory idea, if recognised at all, holds 
certainly a secondary position. See Isaac. 

In the burnt-offerings of Job for his children (Job i, 
5) and for his three friends (xlii, 8), we, for the first 
time, find the expression of the desire of expiation for 
sin accompanied by repentance and prayer, and brought 
prominently forward. The same is the case in the 
words of Moses to Pharaoh as to the necessity of sacri- 
fice in the wilderness (Exod. x, 25), where sacrifice (cé- 
bach) is distinguished from burnt-offering. Here the 
main idea is at least deprecatory ; the object is to ap- 
pease the wrath and avert the vengeance of God. 

2. The Sacrifices of the Mosaic Period.—These are in- 
augurated by the offering of the Passover and the sac- 
rifice of Exod. xxiv. The Passover, indeed, is unique 
in its character, and seems to embrace the peculiarities 
of all the various divisions of sacrifice soon to be estab- 
lished. Its ceremonial, however, most nearly resem- 
bles that of the sin-offering in the emphatic use of 
the blood, which (after the first celebration) was poured 
at the bottom of the altar (see Lev. iv, 7), and in the 
care taken that none of the flesh should remain till the 
morning (see Exod. xii, 10; xxxiv, 25), It was un- 
like it in that the flesh was to be eaten by all (not 
burnt, or eaten by the priests alone), in token of their 
entering into covenant with God, and eating “at his 
table,” as in the case of a peace-offering. Its peculiar 
position as a historical memorial, and its special ref- 
erence to the future, naturally mark it out as incapa- 
ble of being referred to any formal class of sacrifice; 
but it is clear that the idea of salvation from death by 
means of sacrifice is brought out in it with a distinct- 
ness before unknown. See PASSOVER. 

The sacrifice of Exod. xxiv, offered as a solemn in- 
auguration of the covenant of Sinai, has a similarly 
comprehensive character. It is called a “burnt-offer- 
ing” and “ peace-offering” in ver. 5; but the solemn 
use of the blood (comp. Heb. ix, 18-22) distinctly marks 
the idea that expiatory sacrifice was needed for enter- 
ing into covenant with God, the idea of which the sin 
and trespass offerings were afterwards the symbols. 

The law of Leviticus now unfolds distinctly the va- 
rious forms of sacrifice : 

(a) Ai burnt oferi. SIAE Mcatory: 

(b.) The pence teeing Woody Eucharistic. 

(¢.) The heeds Sa. Expiatory. 

(d.) The incense offered after sacrifice in the Holy 
Place, and (on the Day of Atonement) in the Holy of 
Holies, the symbol of the intercession of the priest (as a 
type of the Great High-priest), accompanying and mak- 
ing efficacious the prayer of the people. 

In the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lev. viii) we 
find these offered in what became ever afterwards the 
appointed order: first came the sin-offering, to prepare 
access to God; next the burnt-offering, to mark their 
dedication to his service; and, thirdly, the meat-offer- 
ing of thanksgiving. The same sacrifices, in the same 
order, with the addition of a peace-offering (eaten, no 
doubt, by all the people), were offered a week after for 
all the congregation, and accepted visibly by the de- 
scent of fire upon the burnt-offering. Henceforth the 
sacrificial system was fixed in all its parts, until He 
should come whom it typified. It is to be noticed that 
the law of Leviticus takes the rite of sacrifice for 
granted (see Lev. i, 2; ii, 1, etc., “If a man bring an of- 
fering, ye shall,” etc.), and is directed chiefly to guide 
and limit its exercise. In every case but that of the 
peace-offering the nature of the victim was carefully 
prescribed, so as to preserve the ideas symbolized, but 
so as to avoid the notion (so inherent in heathen sys- 
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tems, and finding its logical result in human sacrifice) 
that the more costly the offering, the more surely must 
it meet with acceptance. At the same time, probably 
in order to impress this truth on the mind, and also 
to guard against corruption by heathenish ceremonial, 
and against the notion that sacrifice in itself, without 
obedience, could avail (see 1 Sam. xv, 22, 23), the place 
of offering was expressly limited, first to the Taber- 
nacle, afterwards to the Temple. (For instances of in- 
frmgement of this rule uncensured, see Judg. 1i, 5; vi, 
26; xiii, 19; 1 Sam. xi, 15; xvi, 5; 2 Sam. vi, 13; 1 
Kings iii, 2,3. Most of these cases are special, some 
authorized by special command; but the law probably 
qid not attain to its full strictness till the foundation 
of the Temple.) This ordinance also necessitated a 
periodical gathering as one nation before God, and so 
kept clearly before their minds their relation to him 
as their national King. Both limitations brought out 
the great truth that God himself provided the way by 
which man should approach him, and that the method 
of reconciliation was initiated by him, and not by them. 

In consequence of the peculiarity of the law, it has 
been argued (as by Outram, Warburton, etc.) that the 
whole system of sacrifice was only a condescension to 
the weakness of the people, borrowed, more or less, from 
the heathen nations, especially from Egypt, in order to 
guard against worse superstition and positive idolatry. 
The argument is mainly based (see Warburton, Div. Leg. 
iv, § vi, 2) on Ezek. xx, 25, and similar references in the 
Old and New Test. to the nullity of all mere ceremo- 
nial. Taken as an explanation of the theory of sacri- 
fice, it is weak and superficial; it labors under two fatal 
difficulties, the historical fact of the primeval existence 
of sacrifice, and its typical reference to the one atone- 
ment of Christ, which was foreordained from the very 
beginning, and had been already typified, as, for exam- 
ple, in the sacrifice of Isaac. But as giving a reason 
for the minuteness and elaboration of the Mosaic cere- 
monial so remarkably contrasted with the freedom of 
patriarchal sacrifice, and as furnishing an explanation 
of certain special rites, it may probably have some val- 
ue. It certainly contains this truth: that the craving 
for visible tokens of God’s presence, and visible rites of 
worship, from which idolatry proceeds, was provided 
for and turned into a safe channel by the whole ritual 
and typical system, of which sacrifice was the centre. 
The contact with the gigantic system of idolatry which 
prevailed in Egypt, and which had so deeply tainted 
the spirit of the Israelites, would doubtless render such 
provision then especially necessary. It was one part 
of the prophetic office to guard against its degradation 
into formalism, and to bring out its spiritual meaning 
with an ever-increasing clearness. 

3. Post-Mosaic Sacrifices.—-It will not be necessary 
to pursue, in detail, the history of Post-Mosaic sacri- 
fice, for its main principles were now fixed forever. 
The most remarkable instances of sacrifice on a large 
scale are by Solomon at the consecration of the Temple 
(1 Kings viii, 63), by Jehoiada after the death of Atha- 
liah (2 Chron. xxiii, 18), and by Hezekiah at his great 
Passover and restoration of the Temple- worship (2 
Chron. xxx, 21-24). In each case the lavish use of 
victims was chiefly in the peace-offerings, which were 
a sacred national feast to the people at the table of 
their Great King. 

The regular sacrifices in the Temple service were: 


(a.) Burnt-offerings. 

1. The daily burnt-offerings (Exod. xxix, 38-42). 

2. The double burnt-offerings on the Sabbath (Numb. 
xxviii, 9, 10). 

3. The burot-offerings at the great festivals (Numb. 
xxviii, 11-xxix, 89). 

(b.) Meat-nfferings. 

1. The daily meat-offerings accompanying the daily 
darnt-offerings (flour, oil, and wine) (Exod. xxix, 40, 41). 

2. The shew-bread (twelve loaves with frankincense), 
renewed every Sabbath (Lev. xxiv, 5-9). 

8 The special ment-offerings at the Sabbath and the 
great festivals (Numb. xxviii, xxix). 
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4. The first - fruits, at the Passover (Lev. xxiii, 10-14), 
at Pentecost (xxiii, 17-20), both “ wave -offerings ;” the 
first-fruits of the dough and threshing-floor at the harvest- 
time (Numb. xv, 20, 21; Deut. xxvi, 1-11), called ‘‘ heave- 
offerings.” 

(c.) Sin-offerings. 

1. Sin-offering (a kid) each new moon (Numb. xxviii, 


15). 

, Sin-offerings at the Passover, Pentecost, Feast of 
Trumpets, and Tabernacles (Numb. xxviii, 22, 30; xxix, 5, 
16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31, 34, 38). 

3. The offering of the two goats (the goat sacrificed, 
and the scape-goat) for the people, and of the bullock for 
the priest himself on the Great Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xvi). 

a) Incense. 

1. The morning and evening incense (Exod. xxx, 7, §). 

2. The incense on the Great Day of Atonement (Lev. 

xvi, 12). 
Besides these public sacrifices, there were offerings of 
the people for themselves individually: at the purifica- 
tion of women (Lev. xii); the presentation of the first- 
born, and circumcision of all male children; the cleans- 
ing of the leprosy (ch. xiv) or any uncleanness (ch. 
xv); at the fulfilment of Nazaritic and other vows 
(Numb. vi, 1-21); on occasions of marriage and of 
burial, etc., besides the frequent offering of private sin- 
offerings. These must have kept up a constant suc- 
cession of sacrifices every day, and brought the rite 
home to every man’s thought and to every occasion of 
human life. See SACRIFICIAL OFFERINGS. 

IV. Significance of the Levitical Sacrifices.—In ex- 
amining the doctrine of sacrifice, it is necessary to re- 
member that, in its development, the order of idea is 
not necessarily the same as the order of time. By the 
order of sacrifice in its perfect form (as in Lev. viii) it 
is clear that the sin-offering occupies the most impor- 
tant place, the burnt-offering comes next, and the meat- 
offering, or peace-offering, last of all. The second could 
only be offered after the first had been accepted; the 
third was only a subsidiary part of the second. Yet, 
in actual order of time, it has been seen that the patri- 
archal sacrifices partook much more of the nature of the 
peace-offering and burnt-offering ; and that, under the 
law, by which was “the knowledge of sin” (Rom. iii, 
20), the sin-offering was for the first time explicitly set 
forth. This is but natural, that the deepest ideas should 
be the last in order of development. 

It is also obvious that those who believe in the unity 
of the Old and New Tests., and the typical nature of 
the Mosaic covenant, must view the type in constant 
reference to the antitype, and be prepared, therefore, to 
find in the former vague and recondite meanings which 
are fixed and manifested by the latter. The sacrifices 
must be considered, not merely as they stand in the law, 
or even as they might have appeared to a pious Isra- 
elite, but as they were illustrated by the prophets, and 
perfectly interpreted in the N, T. (e. g. in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews). It follows from this that, as belonging 
to a system which was to embrace all mankind in its 
influence, they should be also compared and contrasted 
with the sacrifices and worship of God in other nations, 
and the ideas which in them were dimly and confused- 
ly expressed. 

1. Contrast with Heathenism.—It is needless to dwell 
on the universality of heathen sacrifices (see Magee, 
Dis. on Sacrifice, vol. i, dis. v, and Ernst von Lasaulx, 
Treatise on Greek and Roman Sacrifice, quoted in notes 
23, 26 to Thomson’s Bampton Lectures, 1858), and it is 
difficult to reduce to any single theory the various ideas 
involved therein. It is clear that the sacrifice was often 
looked upon as a gift or tribute to the gods; an idea 
which, for example, runs through all Greek literature, 
from the simple conception in Homer to the caricatures 
of Aristophanes or Lucian, against the perversion of 
which Paul protested at Athens, when he declared that 
God needed nothing at human hands (Acts xvii, 25). 
It is also clear that sacrifices were used as pravers to 
obtain benefits or to avert wrath, and that this idea 
was corrupted into the superstition, denounced by hea- 
then satirists as well as by Hebrew prophets, that by 
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them the gods’ favor could be purchased for the wick- 
ed, or their “envy” be averted from the prosperous. 
On the other hand, that they were regarded as thank- 
offerings, and the feasting on their flesh as a partaking 
of the “table of the gods” (comp. 1 Cor. x, 20, 21), is 
equally certain. Nor was the higher idea of sacritice 
as a representation of the self-devotion of the offerer, 
body and soul, to the god, wholly lost, although gener- 
ally obscured by the grosser and more obvious concep- 
tions of the rite. But, besides all these, there seems 
always to have been latent the idea of propitiation; 
that is, the belief in a communion with the gods, natu- 
ral to man, broken off in some way, and by sacrifice to 
be restored. The emphatic “shedding of the blood” 
as the essential part of the sacrifice, while the flesh was 
often eaten by the priests or the sacrificer, is not capa- 
ble of a full explanation by any of the ideas above 
referred to. Whether it represented the death of the 
sacrificer, or (as in cases of national offering of human 
victims, and of those self-devoted for their country) an 
atoning death for him; still, in either case, it contained 
the idea that “without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion,” and so had a vague and distorted glimpse of the 
great central truth of revelation. Such an idea may 
be, as has been argued, “unnatural,” in that it could 
not be explained by natural reason; but it certainly 
was not unnatural if frequency of existence and ac- 
cordance with a deep natural instinct be allowed to 
preclude that epithet. 

Now, the essential difference between these heathen 
views of sacrifice and the scriptural doctrine of the O. 
T. is not to be found in its denial of any of these ideas, 
The very names used in it for sacrifice, as is seen above, 
involve the conception of the rite as a gift, a form of 
worship, a thank-offering, a self-devotion, and an atone- 
ment. In fact, it brings out, clearly and distinctly, the 
ideas which, in heathenism, were uncertain, vague, and 
perverted. But the essential points of distinction are 
two: 


(1.) Whereas the heathen conceived of their gods as | 


alienated in jealousy or anger, to be sought after, and to 
be appeased by the unaided action of man, Scripture 
represents God himself as approaching man, as point- 
ing out and sanctioning the way by which the broken 
covenant should be restored. ‘This was impressed on 
the Israelites at every step by the minute directions of 
the law as to time, place, victim, and ceremonial, and by 
its utterly discountenancing the “ will-worship” which 
in heathenism found full scope, and rioted in the inven- 
tion of costly or monstrous sacrifices. It is especially to 
be noted that this particularity is increased as we ap- 
proach nearer to the deep propitiatory idea; for where- 
as the patriarchal sacrifices generally seem to have 
been undefined by God, and, even under the law, the 
nature of the peace-offerings, and, to some extent, the 
burnt-offerings, was determined by the sacriticer only, 
yet the solemn sacrifice of Abraham in the inauguration 
of his covenant was prescribed to him, and the sin-offer- 
ings under the law were most accurately and minutely 
determined (see, for example, the whole ceremonial of 
Lev. xvi). It is needless to remark how this essential 
difference purifies all the ideas above noticed from the 
corruptions which made them odious or contemptible, 
and sets on its true basis the relation between God and 
fallen man. 

(2.) The second mark of distinction is closely con- 
nected with this, inasmuch as it shows sacrifice to be a 
scheme proceeding from God, and, in his foreknowledge, 
connected with the one central fact of all human his- 
tory. It is to be found in the typical character of all 
Jewish sacrifices, on which, as the Epistle to the He- 
brews argues, all their efficacy depended. It must be 
remembered that, like other ordinances of the law, they 
had a twofold effect, depending on the special position 
of an Israelite as a member of the natural theocracy, 
and on his general] position as a man in relation with 
God. On the one hand, for example, the sin-offering 
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was an atonement to the national law for moral offences 
of negligence, which in “ presumptuous”—1. e. deliberate 
| and wiltul—crime was rejected (see Numb. xv, 27-31; 
and comp. Heb. x, 26, 27). On the other hand, it had, 
as the prophetic writings show us, a distinct spiritual sig- 
nificance as a means of expressing repentance and re- 
ceiving forgiveness, which could have belonged to it 
only as a type of the great atonement. How far that 
typical meaning was recognised at different periods and 
by different persons, it is useless to speculate; but it 
would be impossible to doubt, even if we had no testi- 
mony on the subject, that, in the face of the high spirit- 
ual teaching of the law and the prophets, a pious Israel- 
ite must have felt the nullity of material sacrifice in it- 
self, and so believed it to be availing only as an ordi- 
nance of God, shadowing out some great spiritual truth 
or action of his. Nor is it unlikely that, with more or 
less distinctness, he connected the evolution of this, as 
of other truths, with the coming of the promised Mes- 
siah. But, however this be, we know that, in God's pur- 
pose, the whole system was typical; that all its spirit- 
ual efficacy depended on the true sacrifice which it rep- 
| resented, and could be received only on condition of 
faith; and that, therefore, it passed away when the 
, Antitype had come. 

2. The nature and meaning of the various kinds of 
sacrifice are partly gathered from the form of their in- 
| stitution and ceremonial, partly from the teaching of 

the prophets, and partly from the N. T., especially the 
' Epistle to the Hebrews. 

(1.) Old- Testament Relutyons.—Here all had relation, 
under different aspects, to a covenant between God and 
man. 

(a.) The sin-offering represented that covenant as 
broken by man, and as knit together again, by God's 
appointment, through the “shedding of blood.” Its 
characteristic ceremony was the sprinkling of the blood 
before the veil of the sanctuary, the putting some of it 
on the horns of the altar of incense, and the pouring-out 
of all the rest at the foot of the altar of burnt-offering. 
| The flesh was in no case touched by the offerer; either 

it was consumed by fire without the camp, or it was 

| eaten by the priest alone in the holy place, and every- 
thing that touched it was holy (Wi). This latter 
point marked the distinction from the peace -offering, 
and showed that the sacrificer had been rendered un- 
worthy of communion with God. The shedding of the 
blood, the symbol of life, signified that the death of the 
offender was deserved for sin, but that the death of the 
victim was accepted for his death by the ordinance of 
God’s mercy. This is seen most clearly in the ceremo- 
nial of the Day of Atonement, when, after the sacrifice 
of the one goat, the high-priest’s hand was laid on the 
head of the scape-goat—which was the other part of 
the sin-offering—with confession of the sins of the peo- 
ple, that it might visibly bear them away, and so bring 
out explicitly what in other sin-offerings was but 1m- 
plied. Accordingly, we find (see quotation from the 
Mishna in Outram, De Sacr. i, ch. xv, § 10) that in all 
cases it was the custom for the offerer to lay his hand 
on the head of the sin-offering, to confess, generally or 
specially, his sins, and to say, “Let this be my expia- 
tion.” Beyond all doubt, the sin-offering distinctly 
witnessed that sin existed in man, that the “wages of 
that sin was death,” and that God had provided an atone- 
ment by the vicarious suffering of an appointed victim. 
The reference of the Baptist to a “Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world” was one understood 
and hailed at once by a “true Israelite.” See S1N-oF- 
FERING. 

(b.) The ceremonial and meaning of the burnt-offer- 
ing were very different. The idea of expiation seems 
not to have been absent from it, for the blood was 
sprinkled round about the altar of sacrifice; and, be- 
fore the Levitical ordinance of the sin-offering to pre- 
cede it, this idea may have been even prominent. But 
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in the system of Leviticus, it is evidently only second- 
ary. The main idea is the offering of the whole victim 
to God, representing (as the laying of the hand on its 
head shows) the devotion of the sacrificer, body and 
soul,to him. ‘The death of the victim was (so to speak) 
an incidental feature, to signify the completeness of the 
devotion; and it. is to be noticed that, in all solemn sac- 
rifices, no burnt-offering could be made until a previous 
sin-offering had brought the sacriticer again into cove- 
nant with God. ‘The main idea of this sacrifice must 
have been representative, not vicarious; and the best 
comment upon it is the exhortation, in Rom. xii, 1, “to 
present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy and accepta- 
ble to God.” 

(c.) The meat-offerings —the peace- or thank-offer- 
ing, the first-fruits, etc.—were simply offerings to God 
of his own best gifts, as a sign of thankful homage, and 
asa means of maintaining his service and his servants, 
‘Whether they were regular or voluntary, individual or 
national, independent or subsidiary to other offerings, 
this was still the leading idea. The meat-offering, of 
flour, oil, and wine, seasoned with salt and hallowed by 
frankincense, was usually an appendage to the devotion 
implied in the burnt-offering ; and the peace-offerings 
for the people held the same place in Aaron’s first sacri- 
fice (Lev. ix, 22), and in all others of special solemnity. 
The characteristic ceremony in the peace-offering was 
the eating of the flesh by the sacrificer (after the fat 
had been burned before the Lord, and the breast and 
shoulder given to the priests). It betokened the en- 
joyment of communion with God at “the table of the 
Lord,” in the gifts which his mercy had bestowed, of 
which a choice portion was offered to him, to his ser- 
vants, and to his poor (see Deut. xiv, 28,29). To this 
view of sacrifice allusion is made by Paul in Phil. iv, 
18; Heb. xiii, 15, 16). It follows naturally from the 
other two. See MEA T-OFFERING, 

It is clear, from this, that the idea of sacrifice is a 
complex idea, involving the propitiatory, the dedigato- 
ry, and the eucharistic elements. Any one of these, 
taken by itself, would lead to error and superstition. 
The propitiatory alone would tend to the idea of atone- 
ment by sacrifice for sin, as being effectual without any 
condition of repentance and faith; the self-dedicatory, 
taken alone, ignores the barrier of sin between man and 
God, and undermines the whole idea of atonement; the 
eucharistic, alone, leads to the notion that mere ‘gifts 
can satisfy God’s service, and is easily perverted into 
the heathenish attempt to “bribe” God by vows and 
offerings. All three, probably, were more or less im- 
plied in each sacrifice, each element predominating in 
its turn: all must be kept in mind in considering the 
histurical influence, the spiritual meaning, and the typ- 
ical value of sacrifice. 

Now, the Israelites, while they seem always to have 
retained the ideas of propitiation and of eucharistic of- 
fering, even when they perverted these by half-hea- 
thenish superstition, constantly ignored the self-dedi- 
cation which is the link between the two, and which 
the regular burnt-offering should have impressed upon 
them as their daily thought and duty. It is, therefore, 
to this point that the teaching of the prophets is main- 
ly directed; its key-note is contained in the words of 
Samuel—‘ Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. xv, 22). So 
Isaiah declares (as in i, 10-20) that “the Lord delights 
not in the blood of bullocks, or lambs, or goats ;” that to 
those who “cease to do evil and learn to do well... 
though their sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow.” Jeremiah reminds them (vii, 22, 23) that the 
Lord did not “command burnt - offerings or sacrifices” 
under Moses, but said, “Obey my voice, and I will be 
your God.” Ezekiel is full of indignant protests (see 
xx, 39-44) against the pollution of God’s name by offer- 
ings of those whose hearts were with their idols. Ho- 
sea sets forth God’s requirements (vi, 6) in words which 
our Lord himself sanctioned: “I desired mercy and not 
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sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt- 
offerings.” Amos (v, 21-27) puts it even more strong- 
ly, that God “hates” their sacrifices, unless “judgment 
run down like water, and righteousness like a mighty 
stream.” And Micah (vi, 6-8) answers the question 
which lies at the root of sacrifice— Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord?” by the words, “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God?” All these passages, 
and many others, are directed to one object—not to dis- 
courage sacrifice, but to purify and spiritualize the feel- 
ings of the offerers. 

The same truth, here enunciated from without, is 
recognised from within by the Psalmist. Thus he says, 
in Psa, xl, 8-11,“ Sacrifice and meat-offering, burnt-of- 
fering and sin-offering, thou hast not required ;” and con- 
trasts with them the homage of the heart—“ Mine ears 
hast thou bored,” and the active service of life—“ Lo! I 
come to do thy will, O God.” In Psa. 1, 13, 14, sacrifice 
is contrasted with prayer and adoration (comp. Psa. exli, 
2): “Thinkest thou that I will eat bulls’ flesh, and 
drink the blood of goats? Offer unto God thanksgiv- 
ing; and pay thy vows to the Most High: and call upon 
me in the day of trouble.” In Psa. li, 16,17, it is similar- 
ly contrasted with true repentance of the heart: “The 
sacritice of God is a troubled spirit, a broken and a con- 
trite heart.” Yet here also the next verse shows that 
sacrifice was not superseded, but purified: “ Then shalt 
thou be pleased with burnt-offerings and oblations ; 
then shall they offer young bullocks upon thine altar.” 
These passages are correlative to the others, expressing 
the feelings, which those others in God’s name require. 
It is not to be argued from them that this idea of self- 
dedication is the main one of sacrifice. The idea of 
propitiation lies below it, taken for granted by the 
prophets as by the whole people, but still enveloped in 
mystery until the Antitype should come to make all 
clear. For the evolution of this doctrine we must look 
to the N. T.; the preparation for it by the prophets 
was (so to speak) negative, the pointing out the nullity 
of all other propitiations in themselves, and then leav- 
ing the warnings of the conscience and the cravings of 
the heart to fix men’s hearts on the better atonement 
to come. 

(2.) New-Testament Explunation.—W ithout entering 
directly on the great subject of the atonement (which 
would be foreign to the scope of this article), it will be 
sufficient to refer to the connection established in the 
N.T. between it and the sacrifices of the Mosaic system, 
To do this, we need do little more than analyze the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which contains the key of the 
whole sacrificial doctrine. 

(a.) In the first place, it follows the prophetic books 
by stating, in the most emphatic terms, the intrinsic 
nullity of all mere material sacrifices. The “ gifts and 
sacrifices” of the first tabernacle could “never make the 
sacrificers perfect in conscience” (cara ouveidnory) :; 
they were but “carnal ordinances, imposed on them till 
the time of reformation” (StopSwoewe) (Heb. ix, 9, 10). 
The very fact of their constant repetition is said to 
prove this imperfection, which depends on the funda- 
mental principle “that it is impossible that the blood 
of bulls and goats should take away sin” (x, 4). But 
it does not lead us to infer that they actually had no 
spiritual efficacy if offered in repentance and faith. On 
the contrary, the object of the whole epistle is to show 
their typical and probationary character, and to assert 
that in virtue of it alone they had a spiritual meaning. 
Our Lord is declared (see 1 Pet. i, 20) “to have been 
foreordained” as a sacrifice “before the foundation of 
the world;” or (as it is more strikingly expressed in 
Rev. xiii, 8) “slain from the foundation of the world.” 
The material sacrifices represented this great atone- 
ment as already made and accepted in God’s foreknowl- 
edge; and to those who grasped the ideas of sin, par- 
don, and self-dedication symbolized in them they were 
means of entering into the blessings which the one true 
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sacrifice alone procured. Otherwise the whole sacrifi- 
cial system could have been only a superstition and a 
snare. The sins provided for by the sin-offering were 
certainly in some cases moral. The whole of the Mo- 
saic description of sacritices clearly implies some real 
spiritual benefit to be derived from them, besides the 
temporal privileges belonging to the national theocra- 
cy. Just as Paul argues (Gal. ii, 15-29) that the prom- 
ise and covenant to Abraham were of primary, the law 
only of secondarv importance—so that men had under 
the law more than they had by the law—so it must be 
said of the Levitical sacrifices. They could convey 
nothing in themselves; yet, as types, they might, if ac- 
cepted by a true, though necessarily imperfect faith, be 
` means of conveying in some degree the blessings of the 
Antitvpe. See TYPE. 

(b.) This typical character of all sacrifice being thus 
set forth, the next point dwelt upon is the union in our 
Lord’s person of the priest, the offerer, and the sacrifice. 
See Priest. The imperfection of all sacrifices, which 
made them, in themselves, liable to superstition and 
even inexplicable, lies in this: that, on the one hand, 
the victim seems arbitrarily chosen to be the substitute 
for, or the representative of, the sacrificer; and that, on 
the other, if there be a barrier of sin between man and 
God, he has no right of approach, or security that his 
sacrifice will be accepted; that there needs, therefore, 
to be a mediator, i. e. (according to the definition of 
Heb. v, 1-4), a true priest, who shall, as being one with 
man, offer the sacrifice, and accept it, as being one with 
God. It is shown that this imperfection, which neces- 
sarily existed in all types, without which indeed they 
would have been substitutes, not preparations for the 
antitype, was altogether done away in him: that in the 
first place he, as the representative of the whole human 
race, offered no arbitrarily chosen victim, but the will- 
ing sacrifice of his own blood; that in the second place 
he was ordained by God, by a solemn oath, to be a high- 
priest forever, “after the order of Melchisedek,” one 
“in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin,” 
united to our human nature, susceptible to its infirmi- 
ties and trials, yet, at the same time, the true Son of 
God, exalted far above all created things, and ever liv- 
ing to make intercession in heaven, now that his sacri- 
fice is over; and that, in the last place, the barrier be- 
tween man and God is by his mediation done away for- 
ever, and the most holy place once for all opened to 
man. All the points in the doctrine of sacrifice which 
had before been unintelligible were thus made clear. 

(c.) This being the case, it next follows that all the 
various kinds of sacrifices were, each in its measure, 
representatives and types of the various aspects of the 
atonement. It is clear that the atonement in this epis- 
tle, as in the N. T. generally, is viewed in a twofold 
light. 

(i.) On the one hand, it is set forth distinctly as a 
vicarious sacrifice which was rendered necessary by the 
sin of man, and in which the Lord “bare the sins of 
many.” It is its essential characteristic that in it he 
stands absolutely alone, offering his sacrifice without 
any reference to the faith or the conversion of men— 
offering it, indeed, for those who “ were still sinners” and 
at enmity with God. Moreover, it is called a “ propi- 
tiation” (tAaopoc or iNaornpiov), Rom. iii, 24; 1 John 
ii, 2; a “ransom” (azroAvTpwotc), Rom. iii, 25; 1 Cor. 
i, 30, etc.; which, if words mean anything, must imply 
that it makes a change in the relation between God 
and man, from separation to union, from wrath to love, 
and a change in man’s state from bondage to freedom. 
In it, then, he stands out alone as the mediator between 
God and man; and his sacrifice is offered once for all, 
never to be imitated or repeated. 

Now, this view of the atonement is set forth in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as typified by the sin-offering, 
especially by that particular sin-offering with which 
the high-priest entered the most holy place on the 
great day of atonement (ix, 7-12), and by that which 
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hallowed the inauguration of the Mosaic covenant and 
cleansed the vessels of its ministration (ix, 13-23). In 
the same way Christ is called “our Passover, sacrificed 
for us” (1 Cor. v, 7); and is said, in even more start- 
ling language, to have been “made sin for us,” though 
he “knew no sin” (2 Cor. v, 21). This typical relation 
is pursued even into details, and our Lord’s suffering 
without the city is compared to the burning of the 
public or priestly sin-offerings without the camp (Heb, 
xiii, 10-13), The altar of sacritice (Quotacrnptoy) is 
said to have its antitvpe in his passion (xiii, 10), All 
the expiatory and propitiatory sacrifices of the law are 
now for the first time brought into full light. Al- 
though the principle of vicarious sacrifice still remains, 
and must remain, a mystery, yet the fact of its exist- 
ence in him is illustrated by a thousand types. As the 
sin-offering, though not the earliest, is the most funda- 
mental of all sacrifices, so the aspect of the atonement 
which it symbolizes is the one on which all others rest. ` 

(ii.) On the other hand, the sacrifice of Christ is set 
forth to us as the completion of that perfect obedience 
to the will of the Father which is the natural duty of 
sinless man, in which he is the representative of all 
men, and in which he calls upon us, when reconciled to 
God, to “take up the cross and follow him.” “In the 
days of his flesh he offered up prayers and supplica- 
tions... and was heard, in that he feared; though he 
were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things 
which he suffered: and being made perfect” (by that 
suffering; see ii, 10), “he became the author of salva- 
tion to all them that obey him” (v, 7, 8,9). In this 
view his death is not the principal object; we dwell 
rather on his lowly incarnation, and his life of humility, 
temptation, and suffering, to which that death was but 
a fitting close. In the passage above referred to the 
allusion is not to the cross of Calvary, but to the agony 
in Gethsemane, which bowed his human will to the 
will of his Father. The main idea of this view of the 
atonement is representative rather than vicarious. In 
the first view the “second Adam” undid by his atoning 
blood the work of evil which the first Adam did; in the 
second he, by his perfect obedience, did that which the 
first Adam left undone, and, by his grace making us 
like himself, calls upon vs to follow him in the same 
path. This latter view 1s typified by the burnt-offer- 
ing; in respect of which the N. T. merely quotes and 
enforces the language already cited from the O. T., and 
especially (see Heb. x, 6-9) the words of Psa. xl, 6, etc., 
which contrast with material sacrifice the “doing the 
will of God.” It is one which cannot be dwelt upon 
at all without a previous implication of the other: as 
both were embraced in one act, so are they insepara- 
bly connected in idea. Thus it is put forth in Rom xii, 
1, where the “mercies of God” (i. e. the free salvation, 
through the sin-offering of Christ’s blood, dwelt upon 
in all the preceding part of the epistle) are made the 
ground for calling on us “ to present our bodies, a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God,” inasmuch as we 
are all (see v, 5) one with Christ, and members of his 
body. In this sense it is that we are said to be “ cruci- 
fied with Christ” (Gal. ii, 20; Rom. vi, 6); to have “the 
sufferings of Christ abound in us” (2 Cor.i,5); even to 
“fill up that which is behind” (rd voreonpara) thereof 
(Col. i, 24); and to “be offered” (o7évdecSar) “ upon 
the sacrifice of the faith” of others (Phil. ii, 17; comp. 
2 Tim. iv, 6; 1 John iii, 16). As without the sin-offer- 
ing of the cross this, our burnt-offering, would be im- 
possible, so also without the burnt-offering the sin-of- 
fering will to us be unavailing. 

(d.) With these views of our Lord’s sacrifice on earth, 
as typified in the Levitical sacrifices on the outer altar, 
is also to be connected the offering of his intercession 
for us in heaven, which was represented by the incense. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews, this part of his priestly 
office is dwelt upon with particular reference to the of- 
fering of incense in the most holy place by the high- 
priest on the great day of atonement (Heb. ix, 24-28; 
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comp. iv, 14-16; vi, 19, 20; vii, 25). It implies that 
the sin-offering has been made once for all to rend 
asunder the veil (of sin) between man and God, and 
that the continual burnt-offering is now accepted by 
him for the sake of the great interceding High-priest. 
That intercession is the strength of our prayers, and 
“with the smoke of its incense” they rise up to heaven 
(Rev. viii, 4). See INCENSE. 

(e.) The typical sense of the meat-offering or peace- 
offering is less connected with the sacrifice of Christ 
himself than with those sacrifices of praise, thanksgiv- 
ing, charity, and devotion which we, as Christians, offer 
to God, and “ with which he is well pleased” (Heb. xiii, 
15, 16) as with “an odor of sweet smell, a sacrifice ac- 
ceptable to God” (Phil. iv, 18). They betoken that 
through the peace won by the sin-offering we have al- 
ready been enabled to dedicate ourselves to God, and 
they are, as it were, the ornaments and accessories of 
that self-dedication. See PEACE-OFFERING. 

Such is a brief sketch of the doctrine of sacrifice. It 
is seen to have been deeply rooted in men’s hearts, and 
to have been, from the beginning, accepted and sanc- 
tioned by God, and made by him one channel of his 
revelation. In virtue of that sanction it had a value, 
partly symbolical, partly actual, but in all respects de- 
rived from the one true sacrifice, of which it was the 
type. It involved the expiatory, the self-dedicatory, 
and the eucharistic ideas, each gradually developed and 
explained, but all capable of full explanation only by 
the light reflected back from the antity pe. 

Literature.—This is very copious, as may be seen 
from the lists of works cited by Danz (Wörterb. s. v. 
“ Opfer”), Darling (Cyclop. Bibliog. [see Index]), and 
Malcolm (Theol. Index, s. v.), as also from the references 

in the following articles. See especially Kurtz, Der alt- 
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common to both, merely in the process of time was soft- 
ened down and passed into Jehovah, thus becoming the 
national deity of the people of Israel—so did their altars 
smoke with human blood, from the time of Abraham 
down to the fall of both kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 
In the same year appeared in Germany another work, 
by Daumer (Der Feuer- und Molochdienst der alten He- 
brder), intended to prove that the worship of Moloch, 
involving his bloody rites, was the original, legal, and 
orthodox worship of the nation of Abraham, Moses, Sam- 
uel, and David. To these works a reply was put forth 
in 1843, by Léwengard (Jehovah, nicht Moloch, war der 
Gott der alten Hebrder), in which he defends the worship 
of Jehovah from the recent imputations, and strives, by 
distinguishing between the essential and the unessen- 
tial, the durable and the temporary, to prepare the way 
for a reformation of modern Judaism. 

We do not think that it requires any deep research 
or profound learning to ascertain from the Biblical rec- 
ords themselves that the religion of the Bible is wholly 
free from the shocking abominations of human sacri- 
fices, and we do not therefore hesitate to urge the fact 
on the attention of the ordinary reader as not least con- 
siderable among many proofs not only of the superior 
character, but of the divine origin, of the Hebrew wor- 
ship. It was in Egypt where the mind of Moses, and 
of the generation with whom he had primarily to do, 
was chiefly formed, so far as heathen influences were 
concerned. Here offerings were very numerous. Sac- 
rifices of meat-offerings, libations, and incense were of 
very early date in the Egyptian temples. Oxen, wild 
goats, pigs, and particularly geese, were among the ani 
mal offerings; besides these, there were presented to the 
gods wine, oil, beer, milk, cakes, grain, ointment, fluw 
ers, fruits, vegetables. In these, and in the case of 


testam. Opfercultus (Mitau, 1862); transl. Sacrificial | meat-, peace-, and sin-offerings (as well as others), there 


Worship of the Old Test. (Edinb. 1863). 

SACRIFICE, Human. The offering of human life, 
as the most precious thing on earth, came in process of 
time to be practiced in most. countries of the world. All 
histories and traditions darken our idea of the earlier 
ages with human sacrifices. But the period when such 
prevailed was not the earliest in time, though probably 
the earliest in civilization. The practice was both a 
result and a token of barbarism more or less gross. In 
this, too, the dearest object was primitively selected. 
Human life is the most valuable thing known, and of 
this most precious possession the most precious portion 
is the life of a child. Children, therefore, were offered 
in fire to the false divinities, and in no part of the world 
with less regard to the claims of natural affection than 
in the land where, at a later period, the only true God 
had his peculiar worship and highest honors. 

Under these circumstances, it is a striking fact that 
the Hebrew religion, even in its most rudimental condi- 
tion, should be free from the contamination of human 
sacrifices, The case of Isaac and that of Jephthah’s 
daughter cannot impair the general truth that the of- 
fering of human beings is neither enjoined, allowed, nor 
practiced in the Biblical records. On the contrary, such 
an offering is strictly prohibited by Moses as adverse to 
the will of God and an abomination of the heathen. 
“Thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the 
fire to Moloch: defile not yourselves with any of these 
things” (Lev. xviii, 21; see also xx, 2; Deut. xii, 31; 
Psa. evi, 37; Isa. lxvi, 3; Jer. xxiii, 37), Yet in an age 
in which, like the present, all manner of novelties are 
broached, and, in some cases, the greater the paradox 
advanced with the more promptitude and maintained 
with the greater earnestness, these very clear positions 
have been withstood, and human sacrifices have been 
confidently charged on the Hebrew race. In the year 
1842, Ghillany, professor at Nuremberg, published a book 
(Die Menschenopfer der alten Hebrder), the object of 
which was to prove that as the religion of the ancient 
Hebrews did not differ essentially from that of the Ca- 
naanites—so that Moloch, who had been originally a god 


exists a striking resemblance with similar Hebrew ob- 
servances, which may be found indicated in detail in 
Wilkinson (Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, v, 358 sq.; see also ii, 378), who, in agreement 
with Herodotus, maintains, in opposition to Diodorus, 
that the Egyptians were never accustomed to sacrifice 
human beings—a decision which has a favorable aspect 
on our last position, namely, that the religion of the 
Israelites, even in its earliest days, was unprofaned by 
human blood. A remarkable instance of disagreement 
between the observances of the Egyptians and the Jews 
in regard to sacrifices is that while the Egyptians re- 
| ceived the blood of the slaughtered animal into a vase 
or basin, to be applied in cookery, the eating of blood 
was most strictly forbidden to the Israelites (Deut. xv, 
23). 

Sacrificial Festival (4%). This was held with 
the pieces of the victims laid aside from sacrifices of 
a joyful nature (epule sacre, dupes), not only in all 
ancient heathen nations (Saubert, De Sacrific. c. 26; 
Feith, Antig. Hom. i, 10,7; Stuck, Antig. Conviv. i, 33 ; 
Lakemacher, Antig. Grecor. Sacre, p. 384 sq.; Doug- 
tæi Annal. i, 235; on the Romans, see, among others, 
Josephus, War, vii, 1,3; comp. also Plato, Leg. v, p. 738 ; 
Herod. vi, 67), but also among the Israelites (Deut. xii, 
6 sq.; 1 Sam. ix, 19; xvi, 3, 5; 2 Sam. vi, 19). Only 
the thank-offerings of individuals, however, among that 
people gave opportunity for these festivals, since of these 
alone certain rich portions were consumed on the altar 
(Lev. iii, 3 sq., 9 sq.; xiv, 15); the breast and the right 
shoulder belonged to the officiating priests (vii, 31 sq.), 
and all the rest of the flesh was restored to the offerer 
(Deut. xxvii, 7). This was to be eaten on the same or 
| the following day (Lev. vii, 16), and in the company of 
_all members of the household and of bidden guests (the 

Levites especially were often invited) (Deut. xii, 12). 
Other sacred meals were held at the times of festivals 
(xvi, 11 sq.). Upon the tithe meal, see TirHe. Hea- 
then sacrificial meals, which were held sometimes in the 
temples (1 Cor. viii, 10), sometimes in private houses, 
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are mentioned (Numb. xxv, 2). The participation of 493 sq.), and perhaps the sacrifice of animals may have 
an Israelite in these was accounted idolatry (xxv, 3sq.; led to the burning of the sacrifices on altars, (See in 
Psa. evi, 28; Tob. i, 12; 1 Cor. x, 20 sq.; Rev. ii, 14); ' general Gedicke, Verm. Schrift. p. 229 sq.; Wolf, Verm, 
hence, top, the apostles forbade Christians to join them | Schrift. u. Aufs. [ Halle, 1802], p. 243 sy.; Saubert, De 
(Acts xv, 29; xxi, 25), or at least warned against them | Sacrific. Vet. Collectanea [Jen. 1659]; Meiner, Krit. 
on account of those who were weak in faith (1 Cor. viii, Gesch. der Religion, ii, 1 sq.; Baur, Symbol. u. Mythol. 
1 sq.; x, 28 sq.). Such “meat offered to idols,” how- | II, ii, 284 sq.) It is commonly supposed that the first 
ever, was set forth on the table not only at the sacriti- | offerings were of immediate divine appointment (Dey- 
cial meals (1 Cor. viii, 10; x, 27), but the poor or the ling, Observat. ii, 53 sq.), but this is not affirmed in the 
avaricious used to preserve it for future use (Theophr. , Mosaic history (comp. Wolf, Homines Mose Vetustiores 
Char. x) or sell it to traders (ibid. xxiii); hence it might | Sponte Sacra fecisse, etc. (Lips. 1782]), and is rejected 


easily happen that one who bought at the meat market 
received it (1 Cor. x, 25). See FesrivaL. 


Sacrificial Instruments IN THE ISkAELITISH 
Sancruanry. For the use of the priests in offering sac- 
ritices, especially those with blood, there were kept in 
the tabernacle (Exod. xxvii, 3; xxxviii, 3; Numb. iv, 


14) and in the Temple (1 Kings vii, 40, 45; 2 Kings | 
xxv, 14 sq.; Jer. lii, 18 sq.) the following inplements 


of brass: 

1. D725, yaim’, shovels, perhaps to free the altar of 
burnt-offering from its ashes; to which the m1910, si- 
roth’, or pots, belonged, into which they were thrown. 

2. MPI, mizrakoth’, basins, to take up the blood 
of the victims for sprinkling. 

3. miar, mizlagoth’, forks, flesh-forks. 

4, rinna, machtoth’, firepans, in which coals were 
taken up. i 

The brazen TSAYTA, mezammeroth’ (Jer. lii, 18), 
may be considered as belonging here, and will then 
doubtless mean sacrificial knives, elsewhere called 
orgbrms, machlaphim’. See Kyrre. The golden vases 
or vessels mentioned in 1 Kings vii, 50 are certainly dif- 
ferent from those just mentioned (No. 2), and were in- 
tended for use in the holy place. See SACRIFICE; 
TEMPLE, 


Sacrificial Offering. There is no doubt that 
the origin of sacrifices is to be referred to the verv ear- 
liest ages of humanity, where also the Mosaic history 
places it (Gen. iv, 3 sq.; vill, 20; xxii, 2; xxxi, 54; 
xivi, 1; comp. Hottinger, De Origine Sacrific. Patri- 
arch, [Marb. 1706}). While men as yet made little 
distinction between the sensible and the supernatural, 
they sought to acquire or fix the favor of their gods, or 
to express their gratitude for their gifts, by thank-offer- 
ings, usually of some kind of food, since they attributed 
to their gods the wants of men (Lev. xxi, 6; xxii, 25; 
Numb. xxviii, 2; comp. Pliny, ii, 5, p. 73 [ed. Hard. ]; 
Homer, Iliad, iv, 48; Aristoph. Aves, 1516 sq.3 comp. 
Pauly’s Real-Encyklop. iv, 839 sq.). (On the meaning 
and kinds of offerings, see Melancthon, in the A pol. A.C. 
p. 253 sq. A contracted view is taken by Sykes, Ueber 
d. Natur, Absicht u. Urspr. d. Opfer [ Halle, 1778]. 
There is a vain attempt to philosophize, by Rosenkranz, 
in the Mall. Encykl. vol. iil, § iv, p. 74; comp. Baader, 
Ueber cine künft. Theorie d. Opfers und Cultus [Munich, 
1836]; Biihr, Symbol. ii, 288 sy.) The sensualism of an 
early age expressed itself, too, in supposing a god to 
be pleased with the odor of sacrifices (Lev. i, 9, 13; 
Numb, xv, 7 sq.3 Lucian, /caromen. 27). The sacrifices 
were usually of such food as men themselves most en- 
joyed, and of the greatest excellence in their kind (1 
Sam. xv, 15; Psa. lxvi, 15), and were either raw or pre- 
pared in such a way as to be most palatable. Hence 
doubtless the use of salt (q.v.). Perhaps the first of- 
ferings were productions of the vegetable kingdom 
(Plato, Leg. vi, 782), and then honey, milk, etc., animals 
not being offered until later (Theophr. in Porphyr. Ab- 
stinent. ii, 5, and xxviii, 33; comp. Plato, Leg. vi, 782 ; 
Ovid, Fasti, i, 337; Pausan. viii, 2,1). For the history 
informs us that man began with vegetable food, and 
afterwards to eat flesh (comp. Gen. i, 29; ix, 3; see 
Schickedanz, De Natura Sacrif. V, T. ex Seculi Morib. 


repetend. | Francf. 1784], and iu the Symbol. Duisb. II, ii, | 


by some as anthropopathism. The views of those who 

seek definite dogmatic relations in the first sacrifices, as 

Tholuck (2te Beil. zum Br. a.d. Hebr, p. 69), do not 
| belong to historical criticism, but to dogmatic theology 
| (see also the Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1863, iii). 

On the ritual of sacrifice among the Hebrews in gen- 
eral, see Lightfoot, De Ministerio Templi, in his Works, 
[and in Ugolino, vol. ix, ch. viii; Carpzov, App. p. 699 

sq.; Outram, De Sucrif. Lib. (Lond. 1677), vol. ii (only 
' the first book relates to the Jewish sacrifices); Reland, 
| A ntig. Sacr. iii, 1; Bauer, Gottesdienst- Verfass. i, 80 sy.; 
Rosenmiiller, Axcursus i, ad Lev.; Gramberg, Relig.- 
Ideen, i, 94 sq.: Scholl, in the Wiirtemberg. Stud. I. ii, 
152 sq.; IV, i, 3 sq.; V, i, 108 sq.; Bähr, Symbol. ii, 189 
sq.; Kurtz, Das mos. Opfer (Mitau, 1842). The Jewish 
views of the ritual of sacrifice are especially set forth in 
| the tracts Sebuchim, Menuchoth, and Temura, in the 
fifth part of the Mishna. From these and the rabbins 
extracts are given by Otho, Lex. Talm. p. 621 sq. The 
entire Babylonish Gemara to the tract Sebachim, and 
the Tosiphta to the same tract, are found in Hebrew and 
Latin in Ugolini Thesaur. vol. xix. Many parallels 
and explanations are found in the Phoenician table of 
| offerings discovered some vears since in Marseilles, and 
| published, with a commentary, by Movers (Breslau, 
: 1847). (On the offerings of other Eastern and Western 
| nations, see Flügel, Vilkel, and Wachter, in the Hall. 
Encykl. iii, § iv, p. 77 sq.) 
The law adopted as a model the sacrifices already 
long in use, and gives exact directions as to the kinds 
| of sacrifices and the ceremonies of offering. (We can- 
not here discuss the question of how much of this law 
was Mosaic. In answer to the view of De Wette, Von 
Bohlen, George, and others that the greater part had a 
still later origin, see Bleek, in the Stud, u. Krit. 1831, 
iii, 491 sq.; Biihr, Symbol, ii, 192 sq.) This law of of- 
ferings may be summed up thus: 

1. The subjects to be sacrificed, in the proper sense 

of the word, which were laid, that is, on the burning: 








_altar of Jehovah, must be borrowed as well out of the 


vegetable as the animal kingdom. (Iv the wider sense of | 
offering, even tithes, first-fruits, and incense are included. 
Comp. the offering of wood, Neh. x, 35.) Hence there; 
is a distinction between offerings without blood (Am3, 
menachéth, zpoopopai, 6&pa) and offerings with blood, 
(EMIT, zebachim, Jvoiat). See 1 Sam. ii, 29; iii, M4, 








Psa. xl, 7; Heb. viii, 3. The latter were consider 
the more important. But salt, a mineral, was added 
every distinct sacrifice of either kind. ‘The vegetabl 
products offered were both solid and fluid; of the fo 
mer, roasted grain, flour, cakes with olive-oil (the cak 
always without leaven or honey), and incense as an 
companiment, formed the meat-offerings (the mm: 
minchéh, in the proper sense); of the latter, wine form 
the drink-offerings (703, nések). The animals offer 
must be clean, and such as were fit for food (Joseph 
Ant, xii, 5, 4; comp. Gen. viii, 20), and must be tam 
beasts, as cattle (Bochart, //ieroz. i, 326 sq.), goa 
sheep, and sometimes turtle-doves and young pigen 
but never fishes. They must be altogether free fr 
deformity (spotless, perfect, @voupoc. réXetoc, Lev. xxi 
20 sq.; comp. Mal. i, 8, 14; Herod. 11,38; Plutarch, Ore 
Def. p.49; Ovid, Met. xv, 130; Virgil, Æn. iv, 57; Plin 
vill, 70; Athen. xv, 674; Tertull. Apol. c. 14; with tls 
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passage in Plutarch may be compared Polluc. Onom. i, 1, 
29: Schol ad Aristoph. Acurn. p. 785; on the expres- 
sions in Lev. xxii, 20 sq., see Bochart, Hieroz. i, 594 3q.; 
cump. Baldinger, prees. Hottinger, De Victim. Integritate 
et Mysterio [ Heidelb. 1731]). Except the doves, they 
rust be at least eight days old, because younger flesh 
is unfit for food (Exod. xxii, 30; Lev. xxii, 27), the 
smaller cattle being usually yearlings (sheep, goats, 
calves, Exod. xxix, 38; Lev. ix, 3; xii, 6; xiv, 10; 
xxiii, 12, 18 sq.; Numb. xv, 27; xxviii, 9 sq.), while 
the larger were young, perhaps usually three vears old 
(vet Judg. vi, 25 mentions a bull of seven years as a 
sacrifice; comp. Pliny, viii, 77; Herod. ii, 38). The 
sex of four-footed beasts for sacrifice was sometimes in- 
different (as in thank- and sin-offerings; comp. Lev. tii, 
1, 6; yet in all public offerings the Mishna requires 
males, Temura, ii, 1), and sometimes males were re- 
quired, as in burnt-offerings; for the male sex was con- 
sidered the superior. The choice of the kind of beast 
was free in the burnt-offerings and thank - offerings 
(Lev. i, 2; ili, 1, 6), but was determined by law in the 
trespass- and sin-offerings (iv, 3). Human sacrifices, as 
heathenish (xviii, 21; xx, 2 8q.; Deut. xii, 31), were 
avoided by the pious Israelites (Psa. cvi, 37), although 
their sacred history contained an example of the pur- 
posed sacrifice of a son by his father (Gen. xxii), and 
in the unsettled days of the judges a daughter fell 
under the sacrificial knife of her superstitious father 
(Judg. xi). On the human sacrifices of other nations, 
see Baur, Mythology, II, ii, 293 sq.; Wachsmuth, Hellen. 
Alterth. ii, 549 sq.; and on those of the apostate Israel- 
ites, see Motocn. The slanderous statement that the 
Jews slaughtered strangers and drank their blood arose 
about the time of Antiochus Epiphanes (see Josephus, 
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l. c.), and David tolerated it (1 Kings iii, 2 sq.). These 
sacrifices on high-places lasted after Solomon’s time, 
even under theocratic kings. In the kingdom of Israel 
the common place of sacrifice was abandoned. In the 
time of the judges the irregularity sprang from the con- 
fusion of jurisdiction and the unsettled condition of the 
people, everywhere pressed by their enemies; yet it is, 
on the whole, probable that such entire exclusiveness of 
locality was not so severely demanded ky the Mosaic 
law as later, after the unfortunate consequences of pri- 
vate and voluntary sacrifices were seen. 

3. The purpose of the sacrifices was special— either 
to thank God for benefits received, or to propitiate him 
because of sins and errors. Hence the distinction of 
thank -offerings and sin- and trespass-offerings. The 
burnt-offerings had a more general tendency (comp. the 
division of sacrifices in Philo, Opp. ii, 240; see Scholl, in 
Klaiber’s Studien, iv, 1, 36 sq.). The Hebrew sacrifices 
are enumerated, though not defined with exactness, in 
Numb. xv, 3 sq.; Deut. xii, 6; Jer. xvii, 26. On the 
classes of Carthaginian sacrifices, see Movers (Phéniz. p. 
19, 41). These various offerings produced great variety 
of ceremonies, as now in the masses of the Roman Cath- 
olics. On great public festivals, great collective offer- 
ings like hecatombs are mentioned (1 Kings viii, 5, 63 
sq.; 2 Chron. xxix, 32 sq.; xxx, 24; XXXV, 7 sq.; 
comp. Herod. vii, 43; Xenoph. Hell. vi, 4, 29; Sueton. 
Calig. 14; Capitol. in Maxim. et Balbin. c. 11). 

Offerings were sometimes public (comp. Herod. vi, 
57; Xenoph. Athen. ii, 9), sometimes private, sometimes 
prescribed, sometimes voluntary; the latter were some- 
times family sacrifices (1 Sam. i, 21; xx, 6). One per- 
son had sacrifices offered for another, as the Catholics 
with masses (Job i, 5; 2 Mace. iii, 32). Not only the 
Apion, ii,8; Ghillany, Die Menschenopfer der alten Heb. | Israelites, but the heathen, were permitted to sacrifice to 
[Nuremberg, 1842]; Hall. Lit. Zeit, 1844, No. 220-223). | Jehovah (Numb. xv, 14; 2 Mace. iii, 35; xiii, 23; 
The legal and regular circle of sacrificial beasts is ex- | Philo, Opp. ii, 569; Josephus, Apion, ii, 5; Mishna, 
plicable from the agricultural pursuits of the Israelites: | Shekal. vii, 6), and the Jews even made sacrifices for 
oxen, goats, and sheep were the usual stock of farmers, | heathen princes on the altars of Jehovah (1 Mace. vii, 
and corn, oil, and wine were the chief productions of ; 33; Josephus, Ant. xii, 2, 5). Originally they were of- 
the soil for the commonest wants of life. The addition : fered only for the living, sometimes when death was 
of doves springs from the fact that scarcely any creatures | near (Sir. xxxviii, 11); but after the resurrection be- 


with life suitable for sacrifice could be found save among 
birds, and doves were the most common domestic birds. 
But why not chickens; and why, according to the 


rabbins, could not chickens be kept in the holy city? | 


(comp. Eskuche, De Gallis et Gallinis ad Aram Jove 
non Factis | Rint. 1741]). See Farrep Fow.. Each 
person was required to furnish his own sacrifices, and 
those who lived near enough drove them from their 
own herds. But later there arose in Jerusalem traders 


came a general belief sacrifices for the dead arose (2 
Macc. xii, 43). There is, indeed, no other instance, and 
perhaps they never were customary, especially as they 
are not in harmony with the law (see Grotius, ad loc.). 
The polemic writers against the Catholic masses for the 
dead repudiate them indignantly (Chemnitz, Exam, 
Concil. Trid. p. 736 sq. [ed. Francf.]; Pfaff, Num ex 2 
Macc. xii, 39 sq. adstrui possint Misse et Preces pro 
Defunctis [ Tubing. 1749 ]), or suppose that the narrator 


in beasts for sacrifice (victimarii negotiatores; Pliny, H. | forged the account (Hyper. in the Miscell. Duisburg. i, 


N. vii, 10; Mishna, Shekal. vii, 2), and at the time of 
Jesus a regular market for this purpose stood in the 
vicinity of the Temple (q. v.). 

2. The place where alone sacrifices might be presented | 





453). 

4. In the sacrifice of offerings with blood the owner 
himself (see Hottinger, De Function. Late. circa Victim. 
[ Marburg, 1706 ]), after being cleansed and sanctified 


was the court of the national sanctuary—the tabernacle | Id Sam. xvi, 5; Job i, 5; comp. Josephus, Apion, ii, 23 ; 


first and afterwards the Temple (Deut. xii, 5 sq., 11), 
and every offering elsewhere was to be punished with 
death (Lev. xvii, 4 sq.; Deut. xii, 13; comp. 1 Kings 
xii, 27). The place is more exactly called “the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation” (Lev. i, 3; iii, 2- 
8; iv, 4, 14); and, according to the Mishna (Sebach. c. 
ó), the offerings were slain, part on the north side of 
the altar, part, the less holy, at any place in the court 
indifferently (comp. Plato, Leges, x, 910). These regu- 
lations were designed to prevent the idolatrous worship 
which might have been concealed under the mask of 
the legal ritual. Besides, the common place of worship 
must have had a beneficial influence on the spirit of a 
nation so torn into factions (comp. 1 Kings xii, 27). 
This common place of sacrifice was not always observed 
in the time of the judges, nor even of Dav id (1 Kings 


iii, 2,3). Sacrifices were made away from the taber- | 


nacle (Judg. ii, 5: 1 Sam. vii, 17; 1 Kings i, 9), espe- 
cially on high-places (Judg. vi, 26; xiii, 19; Hos. iv, 
13). Even the law-abiding Samuel did this (1 Sam. 


| Hesiod, Opp. p. 724 sq.; Ovid, Metam. x, 434 sq.; 
Tibul. i, 1,11: Herod. ii, 37), led the beast to the altar 
(Lev. iii, 1, 12; iv, 14; xvii, 4). Among the Greeks 
and Romans the horns of the beast were gilded (Homer, 
Iliad, x, 294; Odys. iii, 384, 426; Plato, Alcib. ii, c. 20; 
Virgil, Æn. ix, 927; Macrob. Sat. 1, 17, p. 29, ed. Bip.) 
and crowned (comp. Acts xiv, 13; see Ovid, Metam. 
xv, 131; Lucian, Sacrif. vol. xii; Lycophron. Alex. p. 
327; Statius, Theb. iv, 449; Pliny, xvi, 4; Strabo, xv, 
732; Athen. xv, 674; see Wetstein, ii, 543; Walch, 
Dissert. ad Acta A post. iii, 200). That this custom pre- 
vailed among the Jews, at least with the thank-offer- 
ings, is less clear from Josephus (Ant. xiii, 8, 2) than 
from the Mishna (Bikkurt im, iii, 2 sq.; comp. in general 
Lakemacher, Observ. i, 79 sq.). The owner laid his hand 
upon the head of the beast (Lev. i, 4; tii, 2; iv, 4, 15, 
24; vill, 18; comp. the Egyptian custom, Herod. ii, 40). 
If the sacrifice was that of a community, the elders per- 


formed this duty (Lev. iv, 15); but when the offering 


was public, i. e. in the name of the whole people, the 
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ritual mentions this imposition of the hand but in one 
case (xvi, 21; comp. the Mishna, Menach. ix, 7; yet 
see 2 Chron. xxix, 23), this ceremony being the formal 
consecration of the beast to Jehovah; not the laying of 
the penalty due to sin upon the sacrifice, as Bochart 
thinks (Hieroz. i, 330), for the ceremony occurs in the 
case of the thank-offering. According to the rabbins, a 
regular form of words was used in laying the hands on 
the victim (Maimon. Hilch. Korban, iii, 9); then it was 
slain (Lev. iii, 2; iv, 4, 15, 24; viii, 15, 19), but this 
might be, and in later times actually was, done by the 
priests (2 Chron. xxix, 24); perhaps even by the Le- 
vites, but 2 Chron. xxx, 17 does not prove this, Among 
the Romans, officers called pope or victemari slew the 
victim (Bochart, //ieroz. i, 330). The blood was then 
taken up, and in different sacritices variously sprinkled 
or poured out by the priest (Hottinger, De Function. 
Sacer. circa Victim, [Marb. 1706]). According to the 
varying character of the offering, the blood was sprin- 
kled, or brought into the Temple and there sprinkled 
upon the ark of the covenant, and put on the horns of 
the altar of burnt-offering, and the remainder thrown 
out at the foot of the altar of burnt-offering. The sac- 
rificer (yet comp. 2 Chron. xxix, 34) then took off the 
skin of the victim (Lev. i, 6), which belonged, when not 
burned (iv, 11), either to the priests (vii, 8; only said 
of the burnt-offering) or to the offerer (comp. the direc- 
tions in the Talmud—Mishna, Sebach. xii, 2 sq.). So, 
too, among the Carthaginians (see the lists of offerings 
found in Marseilles, 3, 4, 8, 10). In Sparta the skins 
of public sacrifices belonged to the kings (Herod. vi, 57). 
The victim was cut to pieces (Lev. i, 6; viii, 20), which 
were, in various sacrifices, either all (as the burnt-offer- 
ings), or certain specially valued pieces (in all other 
offerings; comp. Isa. i, 11; Strabo, xv, 732; Catull. xl, 
5), burned by the priest upon the altar. In the latter 
case the flesh belonged to the priests or to the sacrificer, 
or must be burned outside of the city. (On the cere- 
mony of offering the doves, see Lev. i, 14 sq.; v, 8; 
comp. Hottinger, De Sacr. Avium [ Marb. 1706].) The 
ceremonies of heaving and waving took place in some 
sacrifices either before or after the victim was killed. 
See HEAVE-OFFERING ; WAVE-OFFERING. 

5. The yearly expense of sacrifices, both by individ- 
uals and the whole people, was not trifling; yet house- 
holders had at hand most of the necessary offerings, and 
wood was brought from the forests. (On the limits 
within which wood was obtained for Temple use in the 
later age, see the Mishna, Taanith, iv, 5. For the trees 
used as sacrificial wood, see the tract Tamid, ii, 3.) 
Later, foreign princes who desired the favor of the 
Jews applied from their revenues a portion to public 
sacrifices (Ezra vi, 9; 1 Macc. x, 39; 2 Mace. iii, 3; ix, 
16; Josephus, Ant. xii, 3,3). (On a peculiar festival of 
carrying wood, see Josephus, War, ii, 17, 6. It was 
held in the beginning of the month Elul). 

6. As an expression of pious gratitude and of rever- 
ence towards Jehovah (Psa. Ixvi, 15; cx, 3; Sir. xx xviii, 
4; comp. Matt. viii, 4; Acts xxi, 26), sacrifices were 
presented in abundance by the Hebrews through all 
antiquity, and he who offered none was accounted irre- 
ligious (Eccles. ix, 2; comp. Isa. xliii, 25 sq.). Oaths 
were made by the offerings (Matt. xxiii, 18), and in 
descriptions of golden antiquity the ideally magnified 
splendor of the sacrificial ritual appears (Isa. xix, 21; 
lvi, 7; Ix, 7; Zech. xiv, 21; Jer. xvii, 26; xxxiii, 18), 
while the want of sacrifice is among the terrors of 
threatened exile (Hos. iii, 4). Yet the Israelites often 
forgot in the symbol the higher affection of the heart, 
and their offerings became an opus operatum. Accord- 
ingly the prophets occasionally give warning against 
overvaluing sacrifices, and strive to call forth a pious 
disposition, as more pleasing to God than they are, since 
in them the heart feels nothing (Isa. i, 11; Jer. vi, 20; 
vil, 21 sq.; Hos. vi, 6; Amos v, 22; Mic. vi, 6 sq.; 
comp. Psa. xl, 7; 1,9 sq.; li, 18 sq.; Prov. xxi,3; Matt. 
v, 23 sq.; Sir. xxxv, 1; comp. Plato, Alcib. ii, 150; 
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' Diod. Sic. xii, 20; Ovid, Heroid. xx, 181 sq.; Seneca, 
Benef. i, 6; comp. Siebelis Disput. p. 121 sq.). Such 
representations do not justify us in denying to the older 
Israelites the anthropopathic view of sacrifices, and forc- 
ing upon ancient simplicity an artificial doctrine. Yet 
this is done by Biihr (Symbol. ii, 198 sq.; comp. Hoff, 
Die mos. Opfer nach ihrer sinn- u. vorbildl. Bedeut, 
[ Warsaw, 1845 ]), who, starting with the statement that 
offerings with blood were the germ of all (in reference 
to Lev. xvii, 11), finds in the Mosaic sacrifices the doc- 
trine of symbolic substitution. “The offering and bring- 
ing near of the nephesh, or life, in the sacrificial blood 
upon the altar, as the place of the presence and revela- 
tion of God, is a symbol of the offering of the nephesh, or 
life, of the sacrificer to Jehovah. As this presentation 
of the blood is a giving-up to death of the animal life, 
so must also the spiritual life of self, as opposed to God, 
be given up and die. But since the giving-up is to Je- 
hovah, the Holy One, it is not merely a ceasing, some- 
thing negative, but a dying, which in the very act is a 
becoming alive,” etc. Apart from all the assumption 
in this theory, it is entirely too artificial, one might say 
too Christian, for Israelitish antiquity. It is necessary, 
too, to assume that the sacrifices with blood were the 
original ones, which is not proven; and the doctrine 
caunot be extended without violence to any but sin-of- 
ferings (see Kurtz, Mos. Opfer, p. 7 sq.), in which it 
cannot be denied that the idea of substitution is found. 

In the period after the exile arose the Essenes, who 
went further than the prophets, and retained of the out- 
ward ritual only the lustrations, not offering sacrifices 
at all (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 1,5). It is well known that 
all the ceremonial of sacrifice has been given up by the 
Jews, since they no longer possess the Temple moun- 
tain; yet the Samaritans still yearly offer seven lambs 
on Mount Gerizim at the Passover (Robinson, iii, 98 
sq.). See OFFERING, 

The fact that every individual who brought a sacri- 
fice had to be present in the Temple when it was of- 
fered gave rise to the opinion that the daily morning 
and evening sacrifices which were brought for the whole 
congregation of Israel required that the congregation 
should be represented in the Temple at the offering of 
these national sacrifices. Hence the whole people was 
divided into twenty-four divisions or orders, correspond- 
ing to the divisions of the priests and Levites. Ev- 


ery division chose a number of representatives ("WN 


172372), one of whom was appointed chief (723%), 
and in turn sent up some of them as a deputation to 
Jerusalem to represent the nation at the daily sacrifices 
in the Temple, and pronounce the prayers and blessings 
in behalf of the people while the sacrifices were offered. 
They had also to fast four days (i. e. the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth day) during the week of their repre- 
sentation. Those of the representatives who remained 
at home assembled in a synagogue to pray during the 
time of sacrifice. See TEMPLE. 

It will be observed from the above notices that there 
was one grand point of difference between the Jews 
and the heathens: the sacrificial rites of the former 
were never stained with human blood, than which noth- 
ing could be conceived more abhorrent to all the attri- 
butes of Jehovah (Jephthah’s daughter is no exception, 
for it cannot be proved with certainty that she was sac- 
rificed; on the contrary, many interpreters think that 
she was solemnly dedicated to the service of God). But 
the testimony of innumerable writers proves that no hea- 
then nation has been free from human sacrifices; such 
having occurred, even among civilized people, at some 
period of their history, especially on some great occa- 
sion, to expiate a great sin or avert some dreadful ca- 
lamity. Even to this day among the Hindiis, whose 
tenets forbid blood-shedding, human self-immolations, 
or sacrificial suicides, are common. Another point of dif- 
ference is found in the animal sacrifices, which, among 
the heathens, were frequently of such as were particu- 
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larly forbidden in the Mosaic law—unclean animals 
and beasts of prey; such as dogs offered to Hecate, 
swine to Mars (in the Suoretaurilia), and wolves to 
Apollo. Heathens in their sacrifices poured oil over 
the beast, which the Jews did not; they (the former) 
burned only a portion of the frankincense presented ; 
the Jews burned all. The Greeks offered honey to the 
aun; in Jewish sacrifices it was forbidden; and the Sa- 
bian idolaters ate the blood of their sacrifices, which 
Maimonides thinks was one of the reasons why it was 
so particularly prohibited to the Jews. Their bread- 
offerings also were leavened. Some points of similar- 
itv are to be found between the Jewish and heathen 
sacrifices. The heathens brought their victims to the 
temples, chose them without blemish, poured out liba- 
tions of wine, cut the animal’s throat, flayed and dis- 
sected it, caught the blood in a vessel, and poured it on 
and round the altar; and they used salt by mixing 
some with meal, and sprinkling it on the head of the 
animal, on which they also laid their hands. Iu the 
early times the sacritice was burned whole, the skin be- 
ing given to the priest; but later, part only was con- 
sumed and the rest given to the sacrificers (if it was an 
eatable animal) to feast upon. The thighs and fat 
were the share of the gods. The victims among the 
Greeks aud Romans were crowned with garlands and 
adorned with fillets and ribbons, and the horns of large 
auimals were gilded. None of these decorations are 
enjoined in the Jewish sacrifices. See SACRIFICE. 
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committed by the affected zealots with impunity. At 
length, in the closing scenes of Jerusalem, such were the 
multitude and the magnitude of the sacrileges that 
Josephus says if the Romans had not taken the city of 
Jerusalem he would have expected it to have been 
swallowed up like Sodom, or have had some other 
dreadful judgment. The jealousy of the Almighty re- 
specting things dedicated to him, and his punishment 
of the profanation of them, are alluded to by Paul 
(1 Cor. iii, 17): “If any man defile the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.” We read but little else in the 
N. T. pertaining to sacrilege except Paul's rebuke of 
the Corinthians for their profane cunduct at the cel- 
ebration of the Lord’s supper (1 Cor. xi, 29). In that 
early period of the Christian Church, it had not been 
able as yet regularly to establish sacred places and 
things ; but as soon as circumstances permitted, we shall 
find in the Church history of every nation a due re- 
spect for consecrated things, and laws for their preser- ` 
vation. Even the heathens, particularly the Greeks 
and Romans, were not without their rules concerning 
sacrilege, the penalty of which was usually death. Thus 
it was held sacrilege for the polluted to pass beyond 
the porch of the temple, to spit or wipe the nose in a 
temple, to cut down consecrated trees, to build upon or 
till any spot of ground where a thunderbolt had fallen, 
to suffer a man to witness the ceremonies of the Bona 
Goddess, or to suffer a woman to enter 
the temple of Diana in the Vicus Patri- 
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Sacrilege (iepocodéw, to rob a temple, Rom. ii, 22; 
80 the noun iepdovdAog, “robber of churches,” Acts xix, 
37), the violation or profanation of holy places, persons, 
or things. Though the word sacrilege is not used else- 
where than as above in our version of the canonical 
Scriptures, vet we find the crime itself often alluded to; 
e. g. “ profaning the sanctuary” (Lev. xxi, 22), “ profan- 
ing hallowed things” (Lev. xix, 8), “ profaning the cove- 
nant” (Mal. ii, 10). ‘The first sacrilegious act we read 
of is that of Esau selling his birthright (Gen. xxv, 33), 
for which he is called “profane” by Paul (Heb. xii, 
16). Instances of this under the Mosaic economy 
(which sternly forbade it [Exod. xxv, 14]) were the 
cases of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. x), the men of Beth- 
shemesh (1 Sam. v), Uzzah (2 Sam. vi, 67), Uzziah 
(2 Chron. xxvi). The Jews at a later period of their 
history were eminently guilty in this particular, inas- 
much as they withheld the tithes and offerings which 
God required of them (Mal. iii, 8-10), and converted 
his holy temple into a market (Matt. xxi, 12,13). ‘This 
profanation is forbidden in the Talmud (Lightfoot, ad 
loc.). See TEMPLE. Yet they pretended to be punc- 
tiliously scrupulous in their reverence for the interior 
building (Matt. xxvi, 61). So the grand accusation 
against Stephen was that he spoke disrespectfully of 
the Temple (Acts vi, 13). An uproar was excited 
against Paul in Jerusalem on the charge that he 
brought Greeks into the Temple and polluted the holy 
place (Acts xxi, 28, 29), though daily profanations were 





anything belonging to a temple, to ap- 
ï proach a sacrifice without being sprin- 
kled by the priest with the lustral wa- 
ter, to consecrate a blemished man to 
the priesthood (compare with the Jew- 
ish law, Lev. xxi, 21), and many other 
instances which will occur to the classi- 
cal reader. 

SACRILEGE, CHRISTIAN VIEW OF, 
The ancient Church distinguished sev- 
eral sorts of sacrilege: Ist, the diverting 
things appropriated to sacred purposes 
to other uses; to break or burn the fur- 
niture of the Church, or deliver it to be 
broken or burned; 2d, robbing the graves 
or defacing and spoiling the monuments 
of the dead; 3d, those were considered as sacrilegious 
persons who delivered up their Bibles and the sacred 
utensils of the Church to the pagans in the time of the 
Diocletian persecution; 4th, profaning the sacraments, 
churches, altars, etc.; 5th, molesting or hindering a cler- 
gyman in the performance of his office; 6th, depriving 
men of the use of the Scriptures or the sacraments, par- 
ticularly the cup in the eucharist, the last being con- 
demned iy Gelasius and pope Leo, and yet not recog- 
nised as sacrilege by the Romish casuists. See SACRI- 
LEGIUM. In England sacrilege is not now a legal, but 
a popular term, used to denote the breaking into a place 
of worship and stealing therefrom. The legal offence 
comes generally under the head of burglary or house- 
breaking. A less punishment applies to the offence 
when committed in dissenting chapels. In Scotland 
there is no increase of severity in the punishment by 
reason of the sacred character of the things stolen. 

Sacrilegium, in Roman Catholic theology, is a 
term denoting contempt of God or of divine and holy 
things when expressed in act, the utterance of such 
feeling in speech being characterized by the word blas- 
phemy (q.v.) This crime may be committed either 
directly against the holiest objects by unworthy partak- 
ing of the consecrated bread and wine or otherwise des- 
ecrating their character (sacrilegium immediatum): or 
indirectly against consecrated persons, things, or places 
(sacrilegium mediatum), The latter form is consequent- 
ly either personale, incurred through violation of the 
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privilegium canonis, or assault on the persons of individ- 
uals belonging to the clerical and monastic orders [see 
PRIVILEGIUM CANONIS ], with intent to do bodily harm, 
or through violations of the law of chastity by -persons 
of rank in such orders (sacrilegium carnale); or it ‘is 
sacrilegium reale, consisting in the employment of sa- 
cred edifices and their decorations, vessels, utensils, etc., 
for common or even wicked purposes; the purloining of 
things which have been set apart for the use of a church 
by consecration or benediction (q. v.), or which have 
been placed in a church for protection and safe-keeping ; 
the alienating from or denying to the Church of legal 
and customary revenues; the voluntary transfer of ob- 
jects used in the worship and other services of the 
Church to the enemies of Christianity, particularly in 
times of persecution, etc.; and the receiving of any 
“sacrament of the living” (q. v.) while in a state of 
mortal sin, and without having previously been ab- 
solved: or, lastly, the sacrilegium is locale, and may be 
committed by consciously violating an ecclesiastical 
asylum [see AsyLuM], by breaking a local interdict 
(q. v.) with armed force, by desecrating holy places 
with murder, the guilty spilling of human blood or hu- 
man sperm, the interment of unbelievers and excom- 
municated persons in churches and burial-grounds be- 
longing to the Church, ete. 

The punishments denounced against this crime have 
been severe under every code. According to the canon 
law, sacrilege committed against the venerabile itself 
was visited with the anathema; against other sacred 
things, with the ban; and in case of obstinate contumacy, 
with the denial of Christian burial (c. 2, x, “ De Rapt.” 
v, 17; c. 22, x, “ De Sent. Excomm.” v, 39). ‘The Ro- 
man law punished robbery of churches, unless mitigat- 
ing circumstances intervened, with death (/nst. § 9, 
“ De Publ. Jud.” iv, 18). The criminal code of Charles 
V decreed the punishment of death by tire against the 
theft of a monstrance or a ciborium (q. Vv.) containing 
the host, and death in a milder form against the theft 
of other sacred objects belonging to the altar and used 
in worship. Plundering an alms-chest might be pun- 
ished by either corporal inflictions or death, and the 
abstraction of unconsecrated objects from churches and 
sacristies (unless accompanied with violence or com- 
mitted at night) by the infliction of penalties denounced 
upon ordinary burglaries (CC. C. of 1532, art. 172-175). 
The more recent administration of criminal law in 
Germany likewise invariably imposes severe penal- 
ties upon crimes committed against the Church. Li- 
centiousness on the part of clergymen belonging to 
the higher orders is punished by suspension and 
penances; if committed by monks, by confinement 
and severe penances, The violator of a nun, if a cler- 
gyman, is deposed [see Derosirion]; if a layman, is 
excommunicated; and the nun herself is subjected to 
close confinement and mortifications of the body (c. 
6, 21; e xxvii, qu. i). Under the Roman law the 
violator of a consecrated female was beheaded (lib. 2, 
cod. “De Episc. et Cler.” i, 3, Nov. 123, c. 43), and 
this penalty was retained under the code of the Ger- 
man empire. 

Sacring - bell (cumpanella, timbele) was rung at 
the elevation inside the church, in England, by the 
Constitutions of Cantelupe in 1240, as a warning of de- 
votion. Becon says while the elements were blessed 
the serving-boy or parish clerk rang the little sacring- 
bell, at which the people knelt down while the host 
was elevated. The second sacring was the crossing of 
the chalice with the host. The custom has been at- 
tributed to cardinal Grey when legate in Germany, cir. 
1203 ; it was contirmed by Gregory IX in 1259. At 
the beginning of the 13th century, at Paris, the bells 
were rung at this time. The Armenians use a cym- 
bal, with Tittle bells, called the quechouez. A sacring- 
bell was found in the wall of Deddington church, and 
that of Hawstead still hangs above the roodscreen. 
The use of this bell has been traced back to the 11th 
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century; and before 1114, Ivo, bishop of Chartres, 
thanked queen Maud of England for the bells which 
she had given to Chartres, and says they were rung at 
the elevation. The custom is confined to Western 
Christendom, and is unknown at Rome. In Spain 
they use a melodious peal of bells, which chime a sil- 
very music, instead of the ordinary tinkling of a single 
bell, at the moment of consecration, when the divine 
words of institution are recited by the celebrant; and, 
at the elevation or the host, Aubrey mentions that 
at Brokenborough, Wilts, there were eighteen little 
bells rung by pulling one wheel. Such wheels, it is 
believed, are still preserved at Yaxley and Long 
Stratton. In the Roman Church it is rung thrice 
at the Sunctus, once before and three times at the 
elevation of the host, three times at the elevation of 
the chalice, and at the Domine non sum dignus, and 
once before the Pater (the latter dating from the 
16th century), and also at benediction with the sacra- 
ment. 


Sacris solemniis JuNCTA SINT GAUDIA is the 
beginning of a festival hymn composed by Thomas 
Aquinas, of which the first stanza runs thus: 

“ Sacris solemniis juncta sint gaudia, 
Et ex præcordiis sonent præconia ; 
Recedant vetera, nova sint omnia, 
Corda, voces, et opera.” 
There is an English translation by Chambers in the 
Lyra Eucharistica, p. 70: 
“ Let this our solemn feast 
With holy joys be crowned,” etc. ; 
and another by Caswall in Hymns and Poems, Original 
and Translated, p. 54: 
“ Let old things pass away 
Let all be fresh and bright, "ete 
There is also a German translation of this hymn in Bäss- 
ler’s Auswahl altchristlicher Lieder (Berlin, 1858), p. 116, 
and a second one in Rambach, Anthologie christlicher 
Gesänge, i, 311. (B. P.) 

Sacristan. (1.) The monastic treasurer and church- 
warden. He provided all the necessaries for divine 
service; was keeper of the church keys, relics, fabric, 
plate, furniture, and ornaments; secretary, and chancel- 
lor. He arranged the way of processions for the præcen- 
tor,superintended the bell-ringers, and received the rents, 
oblations, and burial-fees. At Canterbury he delivered 
the crosier to the new archbishop. At Ely he received 
the candle-corn (one sheaf of corn in every acre), to 
supply the lights, and, as the bishop's vicar, exercised 
archidiaconal jurisdiction over the city chaplains. At 
Peterborough his fee were the horses of a knight buried 
in the minster, if under four marks in value, other- 
wise they accrued to the abbot; and at Worcester, the 
abbots of Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Pershore, and Eves- 
ham gave him a cope of profession at their benediction. 
(2.) Vice-custos, the vicar of the treasurer, or sub-treas- 
urer at York in 1230. He opened the doors of the sac- 
risty in the morning, admitted the rectors of choir and 
sick members who desired to say the Hours privately. 
He warned canons of chapter, kept the doors shut dur- 
ing its session, rang the bells, and led the procession. 
Bishop Storey mentions the use of the word sacrist in 
an inferior sense as recent in the 15th century. Where 
there was no permanent sacristan in a cathedral, a 
canon was appointed, called prefect of sacristy. In 
the Decretals of Gregory IX and at Lyons (1269) the 
sacrist was the inferior of the sacristan. In the new 
foundations he furnished the sacred elements, admin- 
istered sacraments, officiated at marriages and burials, 
was the curate of the chapter, like the foreign parochus, 
and had charge of the bells, church goods, furniture, 
and, lights, At Girgenti there are four sacrists; at 
Mayence he was a vicar, and at Angers a cubicular, or 
chamberlain, who administered the sacraments to sick 
canons and the choir clergy. (3.) The sacristan at 
mass has charge of the vessels, and attends in a sur- 
plice at the credence-table, which is placed on the 
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south side of the altar, and arranges on it the chalice, 
covered with the linen cloth called the purifier; and 
also the paten, which is covered with a stiff cloth and a 
rich veil of silk; the cruets for wine and water; the 
Gospel and Epistle books: the ewer, basin, and water 
for washing the celebrant’s fingers; the corporal, or 
cloth on which the chalice and host are placed, and 
contained in a burse, or embroidered case; a crucifix, 
and two tapers. (4.) A church servant, now called 
sexton, 


Sacristy, an apartment in a church or convent in 
which are kept the sacred objects used in the public 
worship, and in which the clergy and other public func- 
tionaries who take part in the service assemble and pre- 
pare for the ceremonies on which they are about to en- 
ter. In many churches the sacristy is a spacious and 
costly building. 

Sacrobosco, Christopher, a native of Dublin, 
Ireland, in the early part of the 17th century, is chief- 
ly known as the author of the work Defensio Decreti 
Tridentini et Sententie Rob. Bellarmini et Authoritate 
Vulgate Editionis Latine contra Whitakerum, etc. (1604, 
8vo). 


Sacrobosco (or HoLtywoov), John de, an Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic of the 13th century, is supposed to have 
been born at Halifax, in Yorkshire, but is claimed also 
as a native of Ireland and Scotland. He became a canon 
regular of the Order of St. Augustine in the monastery 
of Holywood, in Nithsdale. He afterwards went to 
Paris, and became professor of mathematics. His death 
occurred in 1256. His principal work was Sphera 
Mundi (1648, 8vo). Other works were, De Anni Ra- 
tione, seu de Computo Ecclesiastico :—De Algorismo. 


Sacy, Antoine Isaac Silvestre de, Baron, 
a celebrated French Orientalist, was born at Paris Sept. 
21,1758, At an early age he showed great aptitude for 
the study of languages; but it was mainly from self-in- 
struction, with the help of irregular private lessons, that 
his immense learning was acquired. In Hebrew he was 
helped by a Jew; in Arabic, by a Benedictine monk, 
Berthereau. Having entered upon the practice of the 
law at the age of twenty-three, he retired in 1789, at 
the age of thirty, and devoted several years to private 
study. During the Reign of Terror, he lived very hum- 
bly among peasants, and could make but furtive visits 
to the libraries of Paris. Early in his learned career he 
had opened correspondence with the chief Orientalists 
of Europe—with J. D. Michaelis, Sir Wm. Jones, Eich- 
horn, and others, ‘To Eichhorn’s Repertorium he con- 
tributed frequent essays. In France he published in 
1:85 an essay on the origin of Arabic literature, and in 
1:87 an abridgment of the Natural History of Demiri. 
Still more valuable and erudite was his work Mémoires 
sur Diverses Antiquités de la Perse (1793). In 1792 he 
was made a member of the Académie des Inscriptions; 
and when, in 1795, the Convention founded a school for 
the study of modern Oriental languages, De Sacy was 
made professor of Arabic, a post which he held till his 
death. In 1806 he became also professor of Persian at 
the Collége de France. From this time he was very pro- 
ductive in all the branches of Oriental learning. Many 
of his works have had a very fruitful influence upon 
Biblical criticism. We mention particularly a trans- 
lation of Makrisi’s treatise On Mohammedan Medals 
(1197):— The Outlines of Universal Grammar (1799): 
—his Chrestomathie Arabe (1806, 3 vols.) :—his large 
Arabic Grammar (1810) :—Calila-re-Dimna, the Ara- 
bic text of the Fables of Pilpay (1816) :—the Pend-Na- 
meh (Book of Counsels), a Persian didactic poem (1819): 
—The Sessions of Hariri, a romance in Arabic (1821): 
~and his work On the Religion of the Druids (1838, 2 
vols.) The amount of learning which these works con- 
tain and imply can only be appreciated by Oriental 
specialists, Besides the works mentioned, he contrib- 
uted scores of essays to learned journals in Germany and 
elsewhere. His style is simple and direct. The chief 
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defect is a lack of poetic delicacy and of rhetorical pol- 
ish. De Sacy, though beginning his career in obscu- 
rity, was finally abundantly honored. In 1808 he was 
given the honorary position of membership in the Corps 
Législatif. In 1813 he was made a baron. In 1814 he 
became rector of the University of Paris. After the 
Revolution of 1830 he was made a peer of France and 
a grand officer of the Legion of Honor. Honors from 
abroad also came upon him in abundance. He founded 
chairs for the Sanscrit and the Chinese language at 
the Collége de France; and he continued his public 
lectures, six per week (an unusual number for a Pari- 
sian savant) down to the day of his sickness. In poli- 
tics he was conservative, in character upright, in relig- 
ion Catholic. On Feb. 19, 1838, he was stricken with 
apoplexy on the street, and died three days after. See 
two biographical sketches in the Journal Asiatique, 
1838; Encycl. Brit. vol. xix; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
xiii, 287-289. (J. P. L.) 


Sacy, Louis Isaac le Maistre de, an emi- 
nently pious and learned Port-Royalist divine and Bib- 
lical critic, was bom at Paris in 1613. He was shut up 
in the Bastille on account of his Jansenist doctrines, and 
died in 1684. The New Test. translated by De Sacy, 
and known as the Testament de Mons, was condemned 
by pope Clement IX in 1668. De Sacy’s version of 
Thomas à Kempis’s De Jmitatione has had 150 editions. 
His commentary on the Scriptures has continued to 
maintain a high character. Itis essentially valuable for 
unfolding the spiritual meaning of the sacred text. De 
Sacy was assisted in the work by Du Fossé, Charles 
Huré, and Le Tourneaux. Many editions have been 
printed, both of the original work and of abridgments. 
The edition of 1692 is the best; that of 1705-30, bound 
variously in 40, 45, or 54 vols. 12mo, is esteemed for its 
convenient form; that of 1781, printed at Nismes, in 25 
vols. 8vo, has the advantage of being edited, with addi- 
tions, by Rondet. De Sacy also wrote Lettres Chrétiennes 
et Spirituelles (Paris, 1690, 2 vols. 8vo). 


Sadami’as (Vulg. Sadamias, the Greek original 
being lost), given in the Apocrypha (2 Esdr. i, 1) in- 
stead of SHALLUM (q. v.) in the ancestry of Ezra (Ezra 
Vii, 2). 

Sadanana (the god with six faces), in Hindi my- 
thology, is a surname of the twelve-handed Skanda, 
who was born to Shiva the Destroyer by the two sisters 
Ganga and Ulma. Sadanana slew the giant Torake by 
cutting him through the middle, and then transformed 
half of the body into a peacock, upon which he rides. 
He is greatly revcred in India, and has many pa- 
godas. 

Sa’das (Laddc v. r. Asrai, 'Apyai), a corrupt 
Greecized form (1 Esdr. v, 13) of the name AZGAD (q. v.) 
of the Heb. text (Ezra ii, 12). 


Saddez’us (or rather Dadde’us [as in 1 Esdr. 
viii, 46], Aadéaiog, v. r. Aoddaiog, Aocdaioc, and Ao~ 
Catoc), a corrupt Grecized form (1 Esdr. viii, 45) of the 
name Ippo (q. v.) of the Hebrew text (Ezra vin, 17). 


Saddle (3272, merkáb, a “chariot” [1 Kings iv, 
26; Heb. v, 6]; also a seat in a chariot or other vehicle, 
“saddle” [Lev. xv, 9]; “covering” ofa palanquin [ Cant, 
iii, 10]). See CHARIOT. 

The word which cur translators elsewhere (Gen. xxii, 
3; Numb. xxii, 21; Judg. xix, 10; 2 Sam. xvi,1: xvii, 
23; 1 Kings ii, 40; xiii, 13, 23, 27; 2 Kings iv, 24) ren- 
der by “to saddle” literally signifies “to bind about” 
(as Exod. xxix, 9; Jon. ii, 6, and often)—namely, with 
the bags or panniers used for riding or carrying burdens, 
It is certain that saddles were unknown for many ages 
after the custom of riding had been introduced. Those 
who did not ride bareback were contented with placing 
a piece of leather or cloth between them and their 
steed. As luxury advanced, a soft cushion was intro- 
duced, to which were added various ornamental trap- 
pings, and these were soon carried to a ridiculous excess 
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of ostentation. Saddles, properly so called, were in all 
probability invented by the Persians, perhaps for the 
sake of giving a steady seat to their mounted archers, a 
part of their military force to which they always paid 
the greatest attention. Pack-saddles must have been 


a much earlier invention, for something was obviously 
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Ancient Egyptian Saddles. 


necessary to prevent the backs of animals bearing heavy 
burdens from being chafed by the loads (see Kitto, Pict. 
Bible, at Judg. xix, 10). See Ass; CAMEL; HORSE. 
The ordinary pack-saddles of the camels were high, and 
made of wood; carpets, cloths, etc., were heaped upon 
it, to form a comfortable seat for ladies who do not use 
the cradle, or hamper, while travelling. The cloths, 
etc., were removed at the end of the day’s journey, and, 
being laid on the ground, served as a sort of mattress in 
the tent, on which a person might sit or lie down, while 
he reclined against the pack-saddle itself (Gen. xxxi, 34). 


Sad’duc (or rather Saddu’cus, Zaddov«oe, V. T. 
LaddobXovcKoc), the Grecized form (1 Esdr. viii, 2) of 
the name of ZADOK (q. v.), the high-priest, one of Ezra’s 
ancestors (Ezra vii, 2). 


Sad’ducee (strictly Sadduce’an, Saððovrařoç 
[Matt. iii, 7; xvi, 1, 6, 11, 12; xxii, 23, 34; Mark xii, 
18; Luke xx, 27; Acts iv, 1; v, 17; xxiii, 6, 7,8]), the 
usual designation of one of the three sects or orders of 
Judaism in the time of Christ, the other two being the 
Essenes and the Pharisees. They were originallv a 
religious party, if such free-thinkers could fairly be so 
designated. See Secrs, JEWISH. 

I. Name of the Sect and its Signification.—According 
to the current tradition of the Jews, the appellation 
D"pPaty, 7'saddukim, of which Laddoveaior= Sadducei 
is the Greek form (used by Josephus and the New Test. 
as above), is derived from Zadok, the name of the found- 
er of this sect, who was a disciple of Antigonus of Soho, 
B.C. 200-170. See ScHoot. This is not only declared 
in the A both di Rabbi Nathan (cap. v), but by Saadia 
Gaon, 892-942 A.D.; by R. Nathan (cir. 1030-1106 A.D.), 
in his lexicon called A ruch, s. v. {RO1M"3; by Maimon- 
ides (1135-1204 A.D.), in his commentary on A both (i, 3), 
but by the greatest Jewish authorities since the 9th cen- 
tury of the Christian æra. Dr. Geiger, who, in his Ur- 
schrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel (p. 105), argues in 
a most elaborate manner that there are not sufficient 
historical data for deriving the name Sadducee from 
Zadok, a disciple of Antigonus of Soho, derives it, never- 
theless, from this proper name, which he assigns to an- 
other person ‘of an earlier date, as will be seen in the se- 
quel. Epiphanius, however, seems to derive it from a 
double source—viz. from a proper name Zadok, and from 
the Hebrew noun PX, righteousness. He says that they 
call themselves Sadducees because this name is de- 
rived from righteousness, as Zedek denotes righteousness 
(Erovopáčovoiw éiavrovte Lacdovcaiovg Onsev ao 

LKaLOOVYNC THC éTiKANCEWS óppwpévne” cedir yap 
éopnveverar Oicatcoovyn), and that there was also an- 
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in the doctrines of their (émiorarne) chief (Adversus 
Hereses, i, 14). Dr, Low rejects altogether the deriva- 
tion of Sadducee from the proper name Zadok, for the 
following reasons: (1.) Because there is no precedent in 
the whole ancient Jewish history for the followers of a 
sect to be called by the name of the chief of the sect, 
and that it is as contrary to the genius of the Hebrew if 
“PI is taken as the proper name PY, with ^ ap- 
pended, to translate it a follower of Zudok, as it would 
be to render 233", a follower of Jeroboam. (2.) The 
older Talmudic literature knows nothing of Zadok and 
Boethus, the supposed originators of the Sadducees, (3.) 
The Sadducees, as is evident from ancient sources, called 
themselves E"P°1X, the righteous (Epiphanius, Adver- 
sus Heereses, i, 1, 4). Hence Dr. Low concludes that, in 


| harmony with his Hebrew name "8, the Sadducee 


called himself in Greek evSuc, the straightforward, open, 
honest, righteous, and that the opponents of this sect 
changed both the honorable Hebrew appellation S°7>"% 
into B°P17¥ (hence the singular “PTY = Sadducee), 
and the Greek name ev3Suc, which is written in Hebrew 
DAMIAN (according to the analogy of D’I73AN = edyevijc), 
into 01m3, from which originated B°OIMN"3, Buethu- 
sians. He moreover maintains that it is for this rea- 
son that the Talmud makes no distinction between 
the Sadducees and the Boethusians (Ben-Chananja, i, 
346 sq.). This definition of the appellation Sadducee is 
entirely speculative, and its soundness must be deter- 
mined by an examination of the rise, progress, and doc- 
trines of the Sadducees. Besides, the first objection 
against the derivation of "PY from the proper name 
PTY is set aside by the fact that the first Karaites 
called themselves 2333, followers of Anan, Ananites; 
so that "333, an Ananite, is an exact parallel to ">", 
a Zadokite. Still more speculative, and altogether 
unique, is the opinion of Köster that “ Sadduc-ee is 
simply a different form of Stoic” (Studien und Kritiken, 
1837, p. 164). According to some readings the Sad- 
ducees also called themselves B"N"™P, Scripturalists, 
Bible-followers, Karaites (Megilla, 24 b; Jerusalem Me- 
gilla, iv, 9), because they adhered to the written law. 
This is in perfect accordance with the ancient. custom 
of calling a Biblical student by the honorable Hebrew 
appellation NTP (formed according to the analogy of 
19); or by the Aramaic form “Ap (defective of 
NP), or “DP, formed according to the analogy of 
"33. Thus Chanina, Abba Chalifa, Eliezer ben-Simon, 
and Levi ben-Sisi, were designated by this title( Zaanith, 
27 b; Baba Bathra, 123; Midrash Rabba on Levit. cap. 
xxx; Jalkut, On the Song of Songs, § 533); and the Tal- 
mud tells us that those were deemed worthy of this 
name “ who understood how to read accurately the law, 
the prophets, and the Hagiographa” (comp. Ktddushin, 
42; Fitrst, Karderthum, p. 129). 

II. Scripture Notices.— Although frequently mention- 
ed in the New Test. in conjunction with the Pharisees, 
they do not throw such vivid light as their great an- 
tagonists on the real significance of Christianitv. Ex- 
cept on one gccasion, when they united with the Phari- 
sees in insidiously asking for a sign from heaven (Matt. 
xvi, 1, 4, 6), Christ never assailed the Sadducees with 
the same bitter denunciations which he uttered against 
the Pharisees; and they do not, like the Pharisees, seem 
to have taken active measures for causing him to be put 
to death. In this respect, and in many others, they 
have not been so influential as the Pharisees in the 
world’s history ; but still they deserve attention, as rep- 
resenting Jewish ideas before the Pharisees became tri- 
umphant, and as illustrating one phase of Jewish thought 
at the time when the new religion of Christianity, des- 
tined to produce such a momentous revolution in the 
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The Sadducees are not spoken of at all in the fourth 

Gospel, where the Pharisees are frequently mentioned 
(John vii, 32, 45; xi, 47, 57; xviii, 3; viii, 3, 13-19; ix, 
13); an omission which, as Geiger suggests, is not un- 
important in reference to the criticism of the Gospels 
(ut sup. p. 107). Moreover, while Paul had been a 
Pharisee and was the son of a Pharisee, while Josephus 
was a Pharisee, and the Mishna was a Pharisaical digest 
of Pharisaical opinions and practices, not a single un- 
doubted writing of an acknowledged Sadducee has come 
down to us, so that for an acquaintance with their opin- 
ions we are mainly dependent on their antagonists, This 
point should always be borne in mind in judging their 
opinions and forming an estimate of their character, and 
its full bearing will be duly appreciated by those who 
reflect that even at the present day, with all the checks 
agaiust misrepresentation arising from publicity and the 
invention of printing, probably no religious or political 
party in any country would be content to accept the 
statements of an opponent as giving a correct view of 
its opinions, 

IN. The Tenets und Practices of the Sadducees.—T'o 
apprehend duly the doctrines and usages of this sect, it 
must be borne in mind that the Sadducees were the 
aristocratic and conservative priestly party, who clung 
to their ancient prerogatives and resisted every innova- 
tion which the ever-shifting circumstances of the com- 
monwealth demanded; while their opponents, the Phari- 
sees, were the liberals, the representatives of the people 
—their principle being so to develop and modify the 
Mosaic law as to adapt it to the requirements of the 
time, and to make the people at large realize that they 
were “a people of priests, a holy nation.” Thus, stand- 
ing immovably upon the ancient basis, the Sadducees, 
whose differences were at first chiefly political, after- 
wards extended these differences to doctrinal, legal, and 
ritual questions, 

A. Political Opinions.—The primary political differ- 
ence between the two sects was that the Sadducees 
maintained that a man’s destiny is in his own hands, 
and that human ingenuity and statecraft are therefore 
to be resorted to in political matters; while the Phari- 
sees clung to the conviction that the political relations 
with foreign nations, like the theocracy at home, are 
under the immediate control of the holy one of Israel 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii, 5,9; xviii, 1,4, with War, ii, 8, 14; 
Mishna, Berachoth, 33 b; Nidah, 16, 72). That the 
Sadducees, who were the real aristocracy (Josephus, A nt. 
xviii, 1,4) and the successful warriors in the Maccabeean 
Struggles (bed. xiii, 16,2; War, i, 5, 3), should have 
espoused such political views was the natural result of 
their political success. Moreover, the doctrine that 
what a man possesses is what he deserves was peculiar- 
ly gratifying to the successful and aristocratic caste. 
Besides, in this respect, as in all other matters, the Sad- 
ducees showed their conservatism in abiding by the Pen- 
tateuchal views that a man is rewarded in this world ac- 
cording to his deeds, and that prosperity and adversity 

are a test of piety and wickedness (Deut. xxviii, 1-68, 
with Psa. xx xvii, 25). 

B. Doctrinal Views.—1. Rejection of the Oral Law.— 
Foremost among the doctrines of the Sadducees is the 
tenet that the Hebrew Scriptures, with the authoritative 
explanations and glosses which developed themselves 
in the course of time, are the sole rule of faith and prac- 
tice, thus denying that there existed any orally trans- 
mitted law to supplement the written law, to which 
their opponents the Pharisees laid claim; or, as Jose- 
phus states it, “ the Pharisees have given to the people 
many statutes from the traditions of the fathers which 
are not written in the law of Moses; and it is for this 
reason that the Sadducees reject them, saying that it 
is only the written observances which are binding, but 
those which are transmitted by the fathers are not to be 
observed” (Ant. xiii, 10,6). For the better understand- 
ing of this important question, it must be remarked that 
the Pharisees and the orthodox Jews to the present day 
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have an oral law in addition to the written law. This 
oral law consists of sundry religious, ceremonial, and so- 
cial practices which obtained in the course of time, and 
which were called forth either through the obscurity, 
conciseness, and apparent contradiction of some of the 
written enactments, or through the inapplicability of 
some of the Mosaic statutes to the ever-changing cir- 
cumstances of the commonwealth. Some of the enact- 
ments contained in this oral code are undoubtedly as old 
as the original laws which they supplement and explain, 
so as to adapt them to exceptional cases not specitied in 
the Mosaic law; others, again, were introduced by the 
spiritual heads of the nation after the return from the 
Babylonian captivity, because the altered state of the 
nation absolutely required these regulations, although 
there was no basis in the Mosaic law for them; while 
others originated in party feeling, to shield the pious 
against even approaching the limits of transgression. 
Now the Sopherim (i. e. scribes and the lawyers), after 
the Babylonian captivity, who found this accumulated 
traditional code, tried to classify and arrange it. Those 
practices which could be deduced from ‘or introduced 
into the text of Holy Writ by analogy, combination, or 
otherwise, were regarded as the legitimate and authori- 
tative traditional exposition of the law [see M1IpRASH ]; 
while those practices which obtained in the course of 
time, which were venerated and esteemed by the people 
both for their antiquity and utility, but for which neither 
author nor apparent reason could be found in the writ- 
ten law, were denominated A traditional law of Moses 
from Sinai ("20% Mwvx2d mbm), because from their 
antiquity and importance it was thought that they 
must have come down orally from the lawgiver him- 
seif. It is this oral law which the Sadducees rejected ; 
and in their conservatism they adhered to the ancient 
Hebrew Scriptures, as well as to those time-honored ex- 
planations and practices (M155) which were not at 
variance with the text of the Bible. It must be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind that by their rejecting traditions 
is not meant that the Sadducees rejected all the tradi- 
tional comments upon the law. and the ancestral prac- 
tices not found in the Bible. Even the Talmud itself 
only charges them with rejecting some things (Sanhe- 
drin, 33 b; Horajoth, 4 a), and there is but little doubt 
that those practices which they rejected were originated 
by the Pharisees, the liberal party whose innovations 
the conservative Sadducees disliked, and regarded as an 
encroachment upon their priestly and aristocratic rights. 
In the Mishna specific points of difference between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees are mentioned, which are un- 
important—such, e. g., as whether touching the Holy 
Scriptures made the hands technically “ unclean,” in the 
Levitical sense, and whether the stream which flows 
when water is poured from a clean vessel into an un- 
clean one is itself technically “clean” or “ unclean” ( Ya- 
daim, iv, 6, 7). If the Pharisees and Sadducees had 
differed on all matters not directly contained in the 
Pentateuch, it would scarcely have been necessary to 
particularize points of difference such as these, which to 
Christians imbued with the genuine spirit of Christ’s 
teaching (Matt. xv, 11; Luke xi, 37-40) must appear 
so trifling as almost to resemble the products of a dis- 
eased imagination. Indeed, it will be seen in the course 
of this article, from the enumeration of their distinctive 
tenets, that the theological views of the two sects were 
not so much at variance as might have been supposed, 
and that the Sadducees in many cases actually adhered 
to ancient traditions, while the Pharisees abandoned 
these traditions and introduced new statutes in order to 
raise the people, whose true representatives they were, 
to a nation of kings and priests. See TRADITION. 
That the Sadducees also rejected the prophets and 
Hagiographa, and only believed in the Pentateuch, as 
is asserted by Epiphanius (Adversus Hereses, xiv), 
Origen (Cels. i, 49), Jerome (Comment. on Matth. xxii, 
31-33), and followed by some modern writers, is utterly 
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at variance with the Jewish records of this sect, and has | them’ (Deut. xi, 21). He promised it to them (omd)— 
. evidently arisen from a confusion of the Sadducees with i. e. to the living, and not to the dead; but as they were 


the ye aa weil a4 4 now dead, it is evident that there will be a resurrection 
2. Dental of the Resurrection, etc.— Next in impor- | if the promise is to be fulfilled” (Sanhedrin, 90 b). 


tance in point of doctrine is their eschatology. The| We are also told in the New Test. that the Sadducees 
Sadducees denied that the dead will rise to receive their say that there is “neither angel nor spirit” (Acts xxiii, 


reward and punishment, Josephus, who specifies this | 3). but this can by no means imply that they altogether 
second cardinal difference between the Pharisees and | denied the existence of angelic and spiritual beings, since 
the Sadducees, describes their respective doctrines of a | the Sadducees were firm believers in the divinity of the 
future reward and punishment in such a manner as to | Mosaic law, where the appearance of angels is again and 
infer that the former, believing in a future judgment, again recorded (Gen. xvi, 7; xix, 1; xxii, 11; xxviii, 
also believed in the immortality of the soul; while the | 12; Exod. xxiii, 20; Numb. xxii, 23 et al.), and neither 
latter, by denying a future judgment, also denied the 
survival of the soul after the death of the body (Wuyijc 
TETHY Otapovny Kai Tag Kad’ doov Tyswpiag Kai Tysdg 
avaipova [ War, ii, 8, 14]). In another place, again, 
where this historian mentions the distinctive eschato- 
logical views of the Sadducees, he plainly says, “ Their 
doctrine is that souls perish with the bodies” (Zaddov- 
kaiowg O& rag Wuxde ò AV yo¢g ovvapaviče Toig owpaci 
[ Ant. xviii, 1,4]). But in the Talmud and in the New 
Test. we are told that they simply denied the resurrec- 
tion (comp. Sanhedrin, 90 b with Luke xx, 27; Mark 
xii, 18; see also Matt. xxii, 23), which by no means in- 
volves the immortality of the soul; and it cannot be 
supposed that if the Sadducees had actually denied the 
immortality of the soul, so vital a point would be passed | 
over in silence by the Talmudic doctors, when unimpor- 
tant differences are minutely specified. ‘There can, there- 
fore, be no doubt that Josephus, in his vanity to depict 
to the Greeks the Jewish sects in such colors as to make 
them correspond to the different philosophical schools 
among the Greeks, did injustice to the Sadducees by 
assigning to them the doctrines of the Stoics. The 
misrepresentation of the Sadducees will appear all the 


more evident when it is borne in mind how defectively | and would enlarge on the perils which surrounded man 
Josephus describes the Pharisaic eschatology in the very | from the temptations of Satan an@ evil angels or spirits 
same section, He there represents the Pharisees, who | (1 Chron, xxi, 1; Tob. iii, 17). But it is likely that the 


were his own party, as believing that the resurrection | tendencies of the judicial class would be more practical 
is to be confined to the righteous, while the wicked are | and direct, and more strictly in accordance with the 
to be detained in everlasting punishment in Hades un- | ideas of the Levitical prophet Ezekiel (xxxiii, 11-19) 
der the earth (4 nt. xviii, 1,3); whereas it is well known | in a well-known passage in which he gives the respon- 
that this opinion was only entertained by some of the sibility of bad actions, and seems to attribute the power 


later doctors; = ES generally believed in | of performing good actions exclusively to the individual 
the resurrection of both the righteous and the wicked agent. Hence the sentiment of the lines, 


(Dan. xii, 2), and this was the common doctrine as i : ; 
late as the second book of Maccabees (comp. xii, 40-45), on aes Piee ate te ot ” 

The reason which the Sadducees assigned for not be- i o 
lieving in the resurrection of the dead to receive their | would express tnat portion ob a wiien toe oe 
reward and punishment is that it is not taught in the ducees, mak inflicting pInSHMeNts, wouid awe 4 pe ine 
law of Moses (Sanhedrin, 90 b), which simply promises emphasis; and side. a PERAR AA they disbelieved in 
temporal rewards and punishments for obedience and | angels, these lines have a peculiar claim to be regarded 
disobedience (Exod. xx, 12; xxiii, 25, 26; Deut. vii, 25 8 correct exponent Of nadunewan i Ought: Tet per 
12-15; xxviii, 1-68). The very quotation made by our haps if writings S SAE VOCO E DA 
Saviour (Matt. xxii, 31,32; Mark xii, 26,27; Luke xx, explained their own ideas, we might find that they rec- 
37) of Exod. iii, 6, 15, which it is only natural to sup- | onciled a principes, A3 we mAy ve SET al Eze- 
pose is the most cogent text in the law, nevertheless kiel elch, with other asses hae apparently of a different on 
does no more than suggest an inference on this doctrine. | POTE M he OIT TARE andat i uie ol AematentoN 
The Sadducees, however, did not admit the inference, between them and the Pharisees was not, in theory, 
and they simply regarded this mode of proving the | Ye®Y sharply marked as the account of Josephus wouk 
resurrection from the law as Pharisaic, as they were in lead us to suppose. , 

the habit of hearing similar inferences deduced by the C. Legat Matters:= 1. Fhe Sadducees Testricted n 
Pharisees from other passages. Thus the Talmud re- | Lerirate law to cases of betrothal (MOYN), but denied 
lates: “ The Sadducees asked Rabbi Gamaliel, Whence | its obligation when the marriage was consummated 
do you know that the holy one, blessed be he, will raise | (MNW3). Thus, for instance, though they regarded a 
the dead? To which he replied, From the law, the | betrothed woman (MORN) as a wife, and treated her as 
prophets, and the Hagiographa: from the law because | a married woman in accordance with the Mosaic legis- 
it is written, ‘And the Lord said to Moses, Behold, thou | lation [see MARRIAGE], yet, when her betrothed hus- 


shalt lie down with thy fathers (Op), and this people | band died without cohabiting with her, his surviving 
shall rise again’ (Deut. xxxi, 16): from the prophets | brother could perform the duty of Lerir without com- 
because it is written, ‘Thy dead men shall live,’ etc. | mitting incest, as she was still a virgin. In this re 
(Isa. xxvi, 19); and from the Hagiographa because it | spect, too, the Sadducees, as the erudite Geiger has 
is written, ‘And the roof of thy mouth,’ etc. (Song of | shown, followed the ancient Levirate law, which is 
Songs, vii, 9). The Sadducees, however, would not ac- | based upon Gen. xxxviii, 7-10, and which—inferring 
cept these passages till he quoted the passage, ‘ The land | from the similarity of expression used in ver. 7 and 10 
which the Lord sware unto your fathers to give it to; that Er too had acted wickedly and not properly con- 


Josephus nor the Talmudic writings charge them with 
this unbelief. What they denied is the incarnation and 
manifestation of demoniac powers and angelic beings in 
later days, as believed and described in the Jewish writ- 
ings and in the New Test. 

3. The opinions of the Sadducees respecting the free- 
dom of the will, and the way in which those opinions are 
treated by Josephus (Ant. xiii, 5, 9), have been noticed 
elsewhere. See PHARISEES. It may here be added that 
possibly the great stress laid by the Sadducees on the 
freedom of the will may have had some connection with 
their forming such a large portion of that class from 
which criminal judges were selected. Jewish philoso- 
phers, in their study, although they knew that punish- 
ments as an instrument of good were unavoidable, might 
indulge in reflections that man seemed to be the creature 
of circumstances, and might regard with compassion the 
, punishments inflicted on individuals whom a wiser moral 
: training and a more happily balanced nature might have 
| made useful members of society. Those Jews who were 
| almost exclusively religious teachers would naturally in- 
| sist on the inability of man to do anything good if (sod’s 

Holy Spirit were taken away from him (Psa. li, 11, 12), 
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summated the marriage with Tamar—enacted that the 

levir is only then to perform the duty towards his de- 

ceased brother when the marriage has not been con- 

summated (Yebamoth, 34 b; Bereshith Rabba, \xxxv; 

Geiger, Jüdische Zeitschrift [ Breslau, 1862 ], i, 30, etc.). 

It is to be remarked that the Samaritans of old restrict- 

ed the Levirate law (Deut. xxv, 5, etc.) in the same 

manner, and that the Talmud which records it tells us 
that in support of this restriction the Samaritans ap- 
pealed to the expression MINN, which they translated 
vuler, and regarded as the adjective of MIM MWR, con- 
struing it with the preceding MINN xd, while they took 
=1 WNb as explicative of the preceding by way of rep- 
etition, translating the whole passage “The wife of the 
deceased who is outside (i. e. the consummation of the 
marriage) is not to be for another man” (Jerusalem Ye- 
bumoth. i, 6; Kirchheim, Karme Shomron, p. 36). The 
Karaites, who may be regarded as modern Sadducees, 
explain the Levirate law in the same manner. This re- 
striction of the Levirate law on the part of the Sad- 
ducees imparts additional force to the incident recorded 
in the Gospels (Matt. xxii, 23, etc.; Mark xii, 18, etc. ; 
Luke xx, 27, etc.). Here we are told that the Sad- 
ducees, not believing in a resurrection, put the follow- 
ing question to our Saviour: The first of seven brothers 
married a wife and died childless, whereupon the second 
brother performed the duty of Levir, and he too died 
without issue; then the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh brother successively performed the duty of 
Levir. so that she alternately became the wife of seven 
husbands—now, whose wife is she to be at the resurrec- 
tion? With the restricted application of the Levirate 
law before us, it will be seen that though this ironical 
question was chiefly directed against the doctrine of the 
resurrection, yet it at the same time also attacks the or- 
thodox Pharisaic view of the Levirate law which was 
undoubtedly shared by our Saviour. What the Sad- 
ducees thereby say is, as Geiger rightly remarks, that 
according to their application of the Levirate law, which 
restricts it to the betrothed woman (O"N), apart 
from the extremely rare occurrence of death between 
the betrothal and connubial intercourse (TINTW3), espe- 
cially several times under similar circumstances, the re- 
lation of the woman to her last husband who consum- 
mated the marriage is far more intimate than to any of 
the other husbands to whom she was simply betrothed. 
Supposing, therefore, for argument’s sake, that there will 
be a resurrection, and that the woman will rise with all 
the seven brothers, no difficulty will be experienced ac- 
cording to the restricted application of this law, inas- 
much as she will be the wife of the last husband who 
alone consummated the marriage. According to the 
Pharisaic practice. however, the Levirs have to marry 
the widow after the marriage has been consummated, so 
that she is the real wife of all the seven brothers; hence 
the ironical question put to our Saviour, “ According to 
the Pharisaic doctrine of the Levirate law, in which you 
believe, the difficulty will be to decide whose wife she is 
to be.” 

2. The ceremony of taking off the shoe (mxsdr), in 
case the surviving brother refuses to perform the duty 
of Levir towards the widow of his deceased brother, is 
explained most rigidly by the Sadducees insisting upon 
the letter of the law, that the rejected widow is to spit 
into the man’s face (1"9B3, Dent. xxv, 9); while the 
Pharisees, adapting the law to the requirements of the 
time, regarded the spitting before his fuce as satisfying 
the demands of the injunction, and hence explained the 
passage accordingly (Taanith, iv). 

3. The same conservatism and rigor the Sadducees 
manifested in the right of retaliation, insisting upon the 
literal carrving-out of the law, “eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot,” ete. (Exod. xxi, 23, 
etc.); while the Pharisees, with a due regard for the 
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interests of the people, maintained that pecuniary com- 
pensation is sufficient (Buba Kamu, 53 b; 34 a,b; Taa- 
nith, iv, 2). 

4. For the same reason the Sadducees also insisted 
upon the literal explanation of the law in Deut. xix, 
21, maintaining that false witnesses are only then to be 
executed when the sentence of the falsely accused had 
actually been carried out, in which case alone the words 
“life for life” receive their literal fulfilment; whereas 
the Pharisees concluded, from Deut. xix, 19, that if they 
are found out, even before the sentence has been carried 
out, they are to be executed; for it is there said, “Ye 
shall do unto him as he intended to do unto his broth- 
er.” Hence the intention is to be visited with capital 
punishment (Mishna, Maccoth, i, 6; Tosiphta Sanhe- 
drin, vi). 

5. The luw of inheritance formed another distinctive 
feature of the Sadducees. According to the Mosaic 
law, the son alone is the rightful heir; and in case there 
is no son, the daughter inherits the father’s property 
(Numb. xxvii, 1-11). Now, the Sadducees maintained 
that in case the son, who is the heir presumptive, has 
sisters, and he dies, leaving a daughter, the property is 
not to go entirely to his female issue, but that the de- 
ceased’s sisters are to have an equal share with his,is- 
sue, urging that the deceased son’s daughter is only the 
second degree, while his sisters are the first degree. The 
Pharisees, on the contrary, maintained that the deceased 
brother’s daughter is the rightful and sole heir, inas- 
much as she is the descendant of the male heir, whose 
simple existence disinherited his sisters (Mishna, Baba 
Bathra, viii, 1; Babylonian Baba Bathra, 115 b; 116; 
Taanith, v. 2. 

6. From the law that the owner of cattle is responsi- 
ble for damages done by his animals (Exod. xxi, 28, 29), 
the Sadducees maintained that a master is responsible 
for damages done by his slave, submitting that he is far 
more answerable fur him than his cattle, inasmuch as he 
is to watch over his moral conduct. ‘The Pharisees, on 
the other hand, denied this, submitting that the slave is 
a rational, and hence a responsible, creature; and that 
if the master be held answerable for his conduct, the 
dissatistied slave might, out of spite, commit ravages in 
order to make his master pay (Mishna, Yadazm, iv, 7). 

D. Ritual Questions.—1. The first important distinc- 
tion in this department to be mentioned is the great 
stress which the Sadducees laid on the ritual purity of 
the person of the officiating priest. He had to keep 
aloof from the very appearance of uncleanness. Hence 
they required that the burning of the red heifer, from 
the ashes of which the water of absolution was prepared, 
should not be performed by any priest who had been 
defiled, although he had immersed, because he does not 
become undefiled before sunset (92W 12132). The 
Pharisees, on the other hand, disregarding the person 
and regarding the thing, opposed this great ado about 
the aristocratic priest. “They prepared a baptistry on 
the Mount of Olives, where the burning of the red heif- 
er took place, and designedly defiled the priest who was 
to burn it. so that the Sadducees should not be able to 
say that the heifer is not to be prepared by such as 
had not become pure by the sun-setting” (Mishua, Pura, 
ili, 7). 

2. The Sadducees, again, did not believe that the sa- 
cred vessels in the Temple are to be subjected to the 
strict laws of Levitical purity, which the Pharisees 
stoutly maintained. So strict were their views on 
this subject that the Pharisees had all the sacred ves- 
sels immersed at the conclusion of every festival, be- 
cause some unclean priest might have touched them. 
Hence, when the Pharisees, on one occasion, immersed 
even the golden candlestick after a festivity, the Sad- 
ducees tauntingly exclaimed, “ Behold, the Pharisces 
will at last also purify the sun!” (Jerusalem Chagigu, 
79 d). That the Pharisees should have thus guarded 
the sanctity of the vessels against the possible tuuch 
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of a defiled priest must have been all the more annoy- 
ing to the priestly Sadducees, since in other things 
which did not affect this aristocratic fraternity, but 
conduced to the comfort of the people at large, the 
Pharisees were less rigorous with regard to the laws 
of Levitical purity than the Sadducees, as may be seen 
from the following instance. 

3. The Sadducees interpreted the injunction in Lev. 
xi, 39, 40 most rigidly, maintaining that it is not only 
the carcass of an animal which died a natural death 
that defiles by touching it, but also its sundry parts, 
such as the skin, bones, sinews, etc.; while the Pharisees 
restricted this defilement by contact simply to the flesh, 
except the parts of a dead human body, and of a few 
reptiles, in which the skin and the flesh are, to a certain 
extent, identical. 

4, As a necessary and vital consequence of the fore- 
going view, the Sadducees maintained that the skin 
and the other parts of an animal not legally slaugh- 
tered—i. e. both of all those animals which the law per- 
mits to be eaten when legally slaughtered, but which 
have died a natural death, and of those which the law 
does not permit to be eaten—are not allowed to be 
made into different articles of use; and that leather, 
parchment, or any other of the numerous articles made 
from the skin, bones, veins, etc., is defiling. This rigid 
view obliged the Sadducees to explain Lev. vii, 24 in 
an unnatural manner, by taking the expression M533 
to denote an animal approaching the condition of becom- 
tng a carcass—i., e. being so weak that it must soon ex- 
pire—and to urge that an animal in such a condition 
may be slaughtered before it breathes its last. In such 
a case, though its flesh is a defiling carcass, and must 
not be eaten, the fat, skin, bones, etc., may be used for 
divers purposes (Jerusalem Megilla, i,9; Babylon Sub- 
bath, 108 a). The Pharisees, on the other hand, as the 
representatives of the people, whose interests they had 
at heart, allowed the sundry parts of such animals to be 
used as materials for different utensils. They even al- 
lowed the Sacred Scriptures, the phylacteries, and the 
mezuzah (q. v.) to be written on parchment prepared 
from the skin of an animal which either died a natural 
death or was torn by wild beasts, but not on parchment 
prepared from the skin of an unclean animal (ibid. and 
Torah ad init.; Sopherim ad init.). Bearing in mind 
this difference of opinion, we shall understand the im- 
port of the two discussions, recorded in the Mishna, be- 
tween the Sadducees and the Pharisees, based there- 
upon. The Sadducees, we are told, said, “ We complain 
of you Pharisees because you say the Sacred Scriptures, 
when touched, detile the hands, but the books of Homer 
do not defile the hands.” Jochanan ben-Zakkai said, 
“And have we nothing else to object to the Pharisees 
but this? Do they not also assert that the bones of an 
ass are clean, but that the bones of Jochanan the high- 
priest are unclean?” (Yudaim, iv, 6). Now, according 
to the Sadducees, contact with sacred things, so far from 
detiling, actually sanctified; while the Pharisees, in or- 
der to guard the sacred things against contact, ordained 
that contact with such holy things defiles. On the oth- 
er hand, the Sadducees regarded the touching of foreign 
books as detiling, because they are written upon parch- 
ment made from skins of unclean animals, or of clean 
animals not legally slaughtered, which, with them, were 
like carcasses, and which, as we have seen, the Pharisees 
did not admit. Hence the charge of the Sadducees 
that the Pharisees assign a superiority to profane books 
over the Sacred Scriptures, which Jochanan ben-Zakkai 
rebuts by ironically enhancing this charge, and saving 
that this is not the only accusation against the Phar- 
isees, inasmuch as he shows thereby a similar conse- 
quence arising from Pharisaic views. The bones of a 
dead man, he submits, are unclean. according to the ex- 
press declaration of the Bible, even if they happen to 
be the bones of such a man as John Hyrcanus. the pa- 
tron of the Sadducees; whereas the bones of an animal, 
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even if it be unclean, and such a contemptible one as an 
ass, are clean; thus showing that the defiling power of 
an object does not always betoken a degradation in its 
nature, but, on the contrary, because it is of an elevating 
nature, therefore it detiles more easily. The other dis- 
cussion, also arising from this difference of opinion, is 
recorded in the Talmud, where the law of the Pharisaic 
sages is recorded, that the Sacred Scriptures, the phy- 
lacteries, and the mezuzah may be written upon parch- 
ment prepared from the skin of an animal which died a 
natural death, but not from an unclean beast. Where- 
upon a Boethusian [=Sadducee] asked Rabbi Joshua 
Ha-Garsi, “ Where can you show that the phylacteries 
are not to be written on the skin of an unclean ani- 
mal?” &. Joshua. “ Because it is written [ Exod. xiii, 
9, where the phylacteries are enjoined] that the law 
of the Lord be in thy mouth; that is to say, prepared 
from animals allowed to be put into the mouth.” The 
Sadducee. “ But, according to this, they ought not to 
be written on the skin of an animal which died or was 
torn [ because these, too, must be put into the mouth, or 
be eaten ].” To which he replied, “I will tell thee a 
parable, to show the distinction between the two: Two 
men are guilty of death; one is killed by the king him- 
self, and the other by the executioner. Whose lot is 
preferable?” Reply. “That one’s whom the king exe- 
cuted.” [So is the carcass of a clean animal killed by 
the hand of the King of kings to be preferred to the 
unclean animal which is already stamped with defile- 
ment while alive.] “But, according to this,” said the 
Sadducee, “the carcass ought also to be eaten.” To 
this he replied, “ The law says ye shall not eat of any- 
thing that died [ Deut. xiv, 21]; and sayest thou that 
it should be eaten?” To this the Sadducee replied, 
“ Bravo!” (DUENP = cadse [Sabbath, 108 a). 

5. The Sadducees, who stood upon their priestly dig- 
nity and ancient prerogatives, rejected the artificial 
mode of amalyamating the distances (Yaman 253) 
introduced by the Pharisees to enable the members of 
their order to walk beyond the Sabbath-day’s journey 
without infringing on the sanctity of the day, so as to 
join the social meal which was instituted in imitation 
of the priestly social repast. See PHARISEE; SABBATH- 
DAY’S JOURNEY. 

6. As priests, the Sadducees were not subject to the 
stringent Sabbatical laws, and could therefore enjoy 
their meals comfortably, inasmuch as they regarded the 
work requisite for their preparation as part of their 
sacerdotal duties, which set aside the Sabbatic regula- 
tions; whereas upon the people they imposed the most 
rigorous observance. Thus, in accordance with Exod. 
xxv, 3, they insisted that lights must not be kindled on 
Sabbath eve, and that the supper should be eaten in 
the dark (Sabbath, 55 b; Rashi, on Tosiphta in Sabbath, 
ibid.; Maimonides, Yad Hachezaka, Hilchoth Sabbath, 
vi, 1; Tanchuma, lviii); they prohibited the eating of 
any food which was either kept warm since the prep- 
aration-day (TSW 23), or was warmed on the Sab- 
hath (Responses of the Gaonim, called Shaare Teshubu, 
No. xxxiv); and forbade connubial intercourse because 
of the exertion connected therewith, and of its not be- 
ing holy work, according to Exod. xix, 10, 15 (comp. 
Baba Kama, 82 a). 

7. The Sadducees, who, as the priestly party, regard- 
ed the Temple treasury as their own, demanded that 
the daily morning and evening sacrifices should be pro- 
cured from the private and voluntary gifts of each in- 
dividual, basing their opinion upon the expression of 
the law (Numb. xxviii, 4); while the Pharisees, on the 
other hand, also basing their opinion upon the letter of 
the law (ibid. xxviii, 2), and wishing to protect the in- 
terests of the people. maintained that the sacrifices were 
national, and that they ought to be procured with the 
money ofthe Temple treasury. Accordingly, the Phar- 
isees ordered a special Temple-tax, which was collected 
every spring, and deposited in three distinct boxes in 
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the Temple treasury, on which was indicated that the 
money therein contained was destined for the sacrifices 
for all Israel. ‘The required money was taken out of 
the boxes three times a year—on the three great festi- 
vals, i. e. on the feast of Passover, Pentecost, and Tab- 
ernacles, From the first box it was taken with the 
announcement that it was “in the name of the whole 
land of Israel;” from the second, with the express dec- 
laration, “in the name of its surrounding cities;” and 
from the third, “in the name of Babylon, in the name 
of Media, and in the name of the distant countries gen- 
erally ;” so that all the Israelites, including even those 
who did not contribute to this tax, were represented 
in this daily sacrifice (Shekulim, iii, 1-3 ; Maimonides, 
Shekalim). So hotly was this point contested between 
them that it lasted eight days (Nisan, 1-8, vear not 
mentioned), and that the Pharisees, to mark their vic- 
tory over the Sadducees, appointed these eight days 
half - festivals, during which no mourning should take 
place (Menachoth, p. 65 a). 

8. Regarding the sacrifices as their own, or as be- 
longing to their priestly party, the Sadducees main- 
tained that the priests might eat of the meat-offerings 
which were connected with the free-will animal sacri- 
fices (Numb. xv, 2, etc.); while the Pharisees maintain- 
ed that they must be burned on the altar, and carried 
their opinion into a law, for which reason they again 
instituted a half-festival in commemoration of their 
victory. 

9. Taking the expression MALT mam (Lev. 
xxiii, 11, 15, 16) literally, the Sadducees maintained 
that the Omer ought to be offered on the first day 
following the weekly Sabbath; so that the feast of 
Pentecost is always to be on the first day of the week 
(Mishna, Menachoth, x,3; Gemara on the same, 65 a; 
Tuanith,i,1). See PENTECOST. 

10. The Sadducees rejected the old custom of pour- 
ing water on the altar every day at the morning sacri- 
tice during the feast of Tabernacles (OM "%\10")); 
and so opposed were they to this ceremony that it be- 
came the cause of separation between the Sadducean 
king Alexander Jannzus and the Pharisees (Succa, 
48 b, with Josephus, Ant. xiii, 13, 5; Gritz, Geschichte 
der Juden, iii, 473, 2d ed.). 

11. They also objected to the procession of the peo- 
ple round the altar holding willow branches in their 
hands on the feast of Tabernacles (Yoma, 43 b). See 
TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. 

12. They maintained that the incense which the 
high-priest was to carry into the holy of holies on the 
great day of atonement ought to be kindled outside, 
and thus to be carried into the sanctuary ; because they 
deemed it improper to do work in the presence of the 
Lord, and because it was more in accordance with the 
words MTPIM 52 ANN 5393 ^3 (Lev. xvi, 2), which 
they interpreted to mean “ only in the cloud” (i. e. rising 
from the burning incense) “ will I be seen on the cov- 
er.” The cloud thus arising from the burning incense 
was to conceal the manifested Deity, whereas if the 
high- priest were to enter before this cloud began to 
ascend, he would see God and die. The Pharisees con- 
sidered this as violating the express command of the 
text, which plainly requires that the frankincense should 
be put on the burning coals in the holy of holies. So 
particular were they about it that they exacted an oath 
from the high-priest, before the Day of Atonement, to 
perform everything in strict accordance with their en- 
actments (Siphra, Pericope D2 “SMN, iii; Jerusalem 
Yoma, i, 5; Babylon Yoma, 19 b, 58 a). 

13. Though admitting that Exod. xiii, 6 enjoins phy- 
lacteries, the Sadducees rejected the Pharisaic regula- 
tions about the making and weaving of them (Sanhe- 
drin. 88 b; Maimonides, Yad Hachezaka, Hilchoth Te- 
phillin, iv,3). See PHYLACTERY. 
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to touch holy things nor to go into the Temple during 
the thirty-three days following the first seven days af- 
ter the birth of a boy, and during the sixty-six days 
following the first fourteen days after the birth of a girl 
(Lev, xii, 2-8), the Sadducees maintained that this law 
excludes the woman from the enjoyment of her connu- 
bial rights all these days; while the Pharisees, who al- ° 
ways endeavored to relieve the people as much as pos- 
sible from the burden of the law, did not transfer the 
holiness of the things and of the Temple to the persons, 
thus granting to the wife and to the husband the enjoy- 
ment of ‘their rights. Hence, while they held every 
other appearance of blood in the woman as defiling, 
they regarded it, in this instance, as the effects of the 
birth, and as pure blood ("MU 725). It is for this 


reason that the Min M™M (Lev. xii, 4, 5) has not the 
Mappik, thus denoting pure blood, as the present Mas- 
oretic text is the Pharisaic text; and that the render- 
ing of it in the A. V. by “the blood of her purifying,” 
though agreeing with the Sadducean text, which is 
undoubtedly the original one, is at variance with the 
textus receptus (comp. Geiger, He-Chaluz, v, 29; vi, 28 
sq.; Jüdische Zeitschrift, i, 51; ii, 27, ete.). 

It must not, however, be concluded that these are the 
only distinctive features of the Sadducees, although not 
many more are mentioned by their opponents, the Phar- 
isees. 

IV. History of the Sudducees.—1. Their Origin.—The 
oldest record pretending to describe the source of this 
sect (jM2 “23 MISN) is the commentary of Rabbi 
Nathan Ha-Babli (q. v.) on the tractate of the Mishna 
entitled A both (MIAN) = the Moral Sayings of the An- 
cient Fathers. In this commentary on the saying of 
Antigonus of Soho (B.C. 200-170)—“ Be not like ser- 
vants who serve their master for the sake of receiving 
wages, but be like servants who serve their master 
without expecting to receive wages, and let the fear 
of the Lord be upon vou” (Mishna, A both, i, 3)—Rabbi 
Nathan remarks as follows: “Antigonus of Soho had 
two disciples who propounded his maxim; they taught 
it to their disciples, and their disciples, again, taught it 
to their disciples. Thereupon they began to examine it 
after them, and said, ‘What did our fathers purport to 
teach by this maxim? Is the laborer to work all day, 
and not receive his wages in the evening? Surely, if 
our fathers had known that there is another world, and 
believed in a resurrection of the dead, they would not 
have spoken thus.’ They then separated themselves 
from the law, and two sects arose from them—the Za- 
dokites [ = Sadducees] and the Boethusians, The Za- 
dokites are called after Zadok, and the Boethusians af- 
ter Boethus. They used vessels of silver and vessels 
of gold all their days, not because they were proud, but 
because the Sadducecs said that the Pharisees had a 
tradition that they are to afflict themselves in this 
world, and vet they have nothing in the world to 
come” (A both di Rubbi Nathan, cap. v). That Zadok 
and Boethus were contemporaries of Antigonus of Soho, 
that they opposed the doctrines of the sages, and that 
the sages ordained laws to obviate the cavils of their 
opponents, is also declared by Saadia Gaon (q. v.) (A.D. 
892-942). Thus Isaac Israeli tells us: “Saadia says, 
the contemporaries and the tribunal of Antigonus of Soho 
ordained it as a Jaw that the beginning of the month is 
to be determined -by the appearance of the new moon, 
to do away with the cavils of Zadok and Boethus, who 
disputed against the sages about the fixing of the new 
moon” ( Yesod Olam, iv, 6, p. 9 [ed. Berlin, 1848]). Sim- 
ilar in import to Rabbi Nathan’s statement on A both, 
i, 3 is the remark of Maimonides (A.D. 1135-1204) on 
the same passage. “Antigonus,” says this great au- 
thority, “had two disciples, one named Zadok and the 
other Boethus, who, when they heard this sage pro- 
pound this maxim, left him, saying one to the other, 


14. Based upon the law that a lying-in woman is not | the Rabbi distinctly declares that there is neither a fut- 
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ure state of reward and punishment, nor any hope for 
man—because they misunderstood his maxim. ‘There- 
upon they strengthened each other's hands, separated 
themselves from the congregation, and left the observ- 
ance of the law, when one sect followed the one, and 
another sect followed the other, whom the sages re- 
' spectively called the Zadokites and the Boethusians” 
(Comment, on Aboth, i, 3). It must be added that the 
greatest Jewish authorities since the 9th century of 
the Christian æra have regarded Zadok and Boethus as 
the heretical leaders who originated two sects. Mod- 
ern critics, however, reject this current accouht of the 
origin of the Sadducees from Zadok and Boethus, the 
disciples of Antigonus of Soho, as unhistorical, because 
(a) it is not mentioned either in Josephus, the Mishna, 
or the Gemara; (b) the original account of Rabbi Na- 
than neither savs that Zadok and Boethus themselves 
misunderstood Antigonus’s maxim, nor that they were 
the chiefs of these sects, but that their disciples misin- 
terpreted the import of the maxim, and separated them- 
selves from the congregation; and (c) it is illogical to 
suppose that the disciples of Zadok, who, according to 
Rabbi Nathan’s account, did not misunderstand Antig- 
onus, but simply continued to propound his master max- 
im, would call themselves, or be called, Zadokites = Sad- 
ducees, and not Antigonites, seeing that the maxim be- 
longs to Antigonus and not to Zadok. The second and 
third reasons, however, are of little value, since the pres- 
ent text of Rabbi Nathan’s A both is obscure, and since 
Saadia Gaon, the druch, Maimonides, and all the an- 
cient Jewish authorities who lived centuries ago, and 
who had better means of procuring correct codices, un- 
derstood the passage to mean, and also derived it from 
independent sources, that Zadok and Boethus themselves 
misunderstood their master Antigonus, and that they 
were the originators of the sects. It is the first reason 
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ish people. Thus when Hezekiah put a question to the 
priests and Levites generally, the answer was given by 
Azariah, “ the chief- priest of the house of Zadok” È 
Chron. xxxi, 10); and Ezekiel, in his prophetic vision 
of the future temple, pre-eminently distinguishes “the 
sons of Zadok,” and “the priests and the Levites of 
the seed of Zadok,” as the faithful guardians of the 
Lord’s sanctuary when the children of Israel went 
astray (Ezek. xl, 46; xlii, 19; xliv, 15; xlviii, 11). 
When the Jews returned from the Babylonian captivity, 
this sacerdotal aristocracy, and especially the “priests 
of the seed of Zadok,” the “sons of Zadok,” or, which 
comes to the same thing, “the Zadokites” = Sadducees, 
naturally continued to form the centre of the newly 
formed state, and to be the time-honored guardians 
both of God’s sacred heritage and their holy religion. 
The high-priests were also the chief functionaries of 
state. Their maxim, however, that statecraft and in- 
genuity are to be employed in political transactions 
with foreign nations, as well as the conduct of the 
chiefs among this sacerdotal aristocracy based upon 
this maxim, threatened to destroy both the nationality 
and the religion of the Jews. Hellenism—which grad- 
ually found its way into Judæa after its occupation by 
Alexander the Great—Grecian sports, and political al- 
liances with the heathen, were advocated by the high- 
est of the land, and openly espoused by multitudes (1 
Mace. i, 11-15). The very high-priest, who hitherto 
was the centre of religion, did all he could to denation- 
alize the people of his charge (2 Macc. iv, 1-19). The 
people, who saw their sanctuary ravished by the Syri- 
ans while their aristocracy were engaged in their ruin- 
ous statecraft, became embittered against both the for- 
eigners abroad and the rulers at home. We cannot do 
better than continue the description of the Sadducees 
in the powerful words of Geiger: “ It was then that a 


which, coupled with the fact that the oldest records are | pliable priestly family made itself the hand and the 
perfectly silent about Zadok and Boethus as disciples ` mouthpiece of this discontent; it conquered and crush- 
of Antigonus, goes far to show that the passage in the | ed the foreign sway, overthrew the governing families 


Aboth of Rabbi Nathan, like many other pieces in the ; at home, and assumed the pre-eminence. 


But the aris- 


same work, is by a later hand; and that its author, who tocracy soon surrounded the new sun of the Maccabees. 
most probably ‘flourished towards the end of the 7th ! and the Zadokites, who themselves had hitherto been 


century, though possessing the right information that | the sun, now became its satellites, as Sadducees. 


the Zadokites and Boethusians were the followers of 
Zadok and Boethus, misstated the fact by making these 
two chiefs, who lived at different times, contemporaries, 


| 


and by describing them as disciples of Antigonus. This ' 


mistake is allthe more natural since the real and essen- 


tial differences between the Sadducees and the Phari- | 


sees actually began to develop themselves in the time 
of Antigonus; and it is not at all improbable that, though 
the Sadducees, as we shall presently see, derived their 
early sentiments and distinctive name from a much old- 
er leader named Zadok, a distinguished descendant of 
that leader, bearing the same name, may have lived in 
the time of Antigonus, and may have contributed great- 
ly to the final separation of the Sadducees from the 
Pharisees, 

2. Development of the Sect.—We have seen from their 
tenets and practices that the Sadducees were the an- 
cient priestly aristocracy, and that they persisted in 
maintaining their conservative notions, as well as in 
retaining their pristine prerogatives, against the voice 
of the people. It is therefore natural, in tracing their 
origin, to look for a leader among the priests them- 
selves, as their strong conservative sentiments would, 
as a matter of course, make them centre around a rep- 
resentative and a name of their own caste celebrated 
in the records of the Sacred Scriptures. Such a chief, 
answering all the conditions required, we find, as Gei- 
ger has elaborately shown, in the eminent priest Za- 
dok, the tenth in descent from the high-priest Aaron, 
who declared for the succession of Solomon to the 
throne when Abiathar took the part of Adonijah 
(1 Kings i, 32-45), and whose line of descendants, or 
“house” as it is termed in the Bible, henceforth re- 
tained a pre-eminence in the future history of the Jew- 





The 
party struggle increased with continued success to the 
Pharisees. The internal struggles, however, made the 
interference of the Romans easy, and paved the way of 
the keenly ambitious Herod to the throne. He was 
neither a priest nor a born Israelite; but, like all up- 
starts, he was anxious to ally himself with the ancient 
aristocracy. His connection with Mariamne supported 
a Maccabean family in the court itself, which, in oppo- 
sition thereunto, had popular sympathies because it had 
its root among the people in consequence of its cele- 
brated past; hence the eternal court intrigues and the 
consequent. brutalities. It was for this reason that 
Herod sought. for another alliance with the sacerdotal 
aristocracy which should both legitimatize him and be 
his faithful followers, and which he, on his part, would 
raise by being connected with the sovereign. For this 
purpose he selected the family of Boethus, a sacerdotal 
family to whom the functions of the high-priesthood 
did not belong. He married the daughter of Simon 
Boethus, whom he made high-priest. Thus was a new 
high aristocracy created, which, being of ancient aris- 
tocratic blood, was blended with the high aristocracy, 
but which, nevertheless, owed its elevation to the sov- 
ereign, and was allied to his house. These were the 
Boethusians. Their double character, being both up- 
starts and yet claiming to be ancient aristocracy, en- 
hanced their arrogance” (Jüdische Zeitschrift, ii, 34 sq.). 
They are the Herodians, and for this reason are alter- 
nately called Herodians and Sadducees in the New Test. 
(comp. Matt. xvi,6 with Mark viii, 15). Thus we are told 
that the Pharisees took counsel with the Herodians— 
i. e. with the Boethusian branch of the Sadducees—how 
they might destroy Jesus (Mark ili, 6), as these Her- 
dians, from their alliance with the reigning dynasty, had 
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the temporal power for their aid. Again, in Mark xi, 

% + xii, 13, it is stated that the chief-priests, the scribes, 

and the elders, sent unto Jesus certain of the Pharisees 

and of the Herodians to catch him in his words; and 

after they had conjointly put to him the question about 

the tribute-money (xii, 14-17), each of the representa- 

tives of the two sects—i. e. of the Sadducees and the 

Pharisees—tried to entrap him with questions in har- 

mony with their sectarian tenets. Accordingly, the 

Sadducean portion of the deputation, which are called 

in ver. 13 Herodians and in ver. 19 Sadducees, came 
forward first and asked him the question about the 

seven brothers, which bore upon the Sadducæan doc- 

trine of the resurrection and the Levirate law (xii, 19- 
27). When they were silenced, one of the scribes— 
ie.of the Pharisaic portion of the deputation—who was 
pleased with the manner in which Jesus put down the 
cavils of the Herodians, came forward and tried to eu- 
tangle our Saviour with a question from a Pharisaic 
point of view (xii, 28-37). The reason why our Sav- 
iour, who so frequently rebuked the extravagances of 

some of the Pharisees, did not expose the doctrines of 
the Sadducees is that at his advent their tenets had 
been thoroughly refuted by their opponents the Phari- 
sees; and that although, through their alliance with 
the court, they wielded the temporal arm (Acts v, 17), 
they exercised no religious influence whatever upon the 
mass of the Jewish people, with whom the Pharisees 
were all in all (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 10, 5). But even 
their political influence soon ceased, for with the de- 
struction of the Jewish state by the Romans the Saddu- 
cees lust their temporal significance; and though their 
doctrines continued to be held by a small fraction of 
the dispersed Jews, yet they were deemed of so little 
influence that Jehudah the Holy (163-193), in his re- 
daction of the Mishna, only rarely and sparingly takes 
notice of the different opinions upon the various Jewish 
enactments held by the Sadducees and the Boethusians. 
It is for this reason that the Sadducees are also men- 
tioned so little in the Talmud and the Midrashim, and 
that their origin was forgotten in the 7th century, 
when the above-quoted passage relating to their rise 
was introduced into the A both of Rabbi Nathan. 

3. Their Eventual Fate.—The fact of the rapid dis- 
appearance of the Sadducees from history after the Ist 
century, and the subsequent predominance among the 
Jews of the opinions of the Pharisees, remains to be 
considered. Two circumstances indirectly but power- 
fully contributed to produce this result: Ist, the state 
of the Jews after the capture of Jerusalem’ by Titus; 
and, 2d, the growth of the Christian religion. As to the 
first point it is difficult to overestimate the consterna- 
tion and dismay which the destruction of Jerusalem 
occasioned in the minds of sincerely religious Jews. 
Their holy city was in ruins; their holy and beautiful 
Temple, the centre of their worship and their love, had 
been ruthlessly burned to the ground, and not one stone 
of it was left upon another; their magnificent hopes, 
either of an ideal king who was to restore the empire 
of David, or of a Son of Man who was to appear to them 
in the clouds of heaven, seemed to them for a while 
like empty dreams; and the whole visible world was, to 
their imagination, black with desolation and despair. 
In this their hour of darkness and anguish, they natu- 
rally turned to the consolations and hopes of a future 
state; and the doctrine of the Sadducees that there 
was nothing beyond the present life would have ap- 
peared to them cold, heartless, and hateful. Again, 
while they were sunk in the lowest depths of depres- 
sion, a new religion which they despised as a heresy 
and a superstition, of which one of their own nation 
was the object, and another the unrivalled missionary 
to the heathen, was gradually making its way among 
the subjects of their detested conquerors, the Romans. 
One of the causes of its success was undoubtedly the 
vivid belief in the resurrection of Jesus, and a conse- 
quent resurrection of all mankind, which was accepted 
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by its heathen converts with a passionate earnestness, 
of which those who at the present day are familiar from 
infancy with the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead can form only a faint idea. To attempt to check 
the progress of this new religion among the Jews by an 
appeal to the temporary rewards and punishments of 
the Pentateuch would have been as idle as an endeav- 
or to check an explosive power by ordinary mechani- 
cal restraints. Consciously, therefore, or unconsciously, 
many circumstances combined to induce the Jews, who 
were not Pharisees, but who resisted the new heresy, 
to rally round the standard of the oral law, and to as- 
sert that their holy legislator, Moses, had transmitted 
to his faithful people by word of mouth, although not 
in writing, the revelation of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. A great belief was thus built up on 
a great fiction; early teaching and custom supplied the 
place of evidence; faith in an imaginary fact produced 
results as striking as could have flowed from the fact 
itself; and the doctrine of a Mosaic oral law, enshrin- 
ing convictions and hopes deeply rooted in the human 
heart, has triumphed for nearly eighteen centuries in 
the ideas of the Jewish people. See RABBINISM. 

4. Their Modern Representatives.—Many leading Jew- 
ish writers (Pinsker, Geiger, Fürst, etc.) claim the Ka- 
raites as lineal descendants of the Sadducees; and this 
identity is quietly assumed by Ginsburg in the art. in 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, which we have thus far mainly fol 
lowed. It is true the modern Karaite Jews hold, in 
common with the Sadducees, the decided rejection of 
the oral law. Less important coincidences are also 
pointed out, such as their views of worldly policy, their 
notions respecting the Levirate law, retaliation, inheri- 
tance, defilement, the Sabbath, phylacteries, etc.; but 
these particulars, if indeed not merely accidental, are 
certainly not conclusive, in the absence of any link of 
historical connection between the two sects. On the 
other hand, the failure of agreement in the marked ten- 
et respecting the resurrection is a sufficient offset to 
these other marks of identity. See KARAITES. 

V. The literature is nearly the same as that for the 
Pharisees (q. v.) The following monographs, however, 
may be specified: Cellarius, De Causis cur Sadducet 
Angelus negurint (Ziz. 1637); Reiske, De Sudduceis 
(Jen. 1666); Mieg, De Argumento Christ. adversus Sad- 
duceos (Heidelb. 1677); Willemer, De Sadducæis (Viteb. 
1680); Barthel, De Sadducæis (Lips. 1680); Lund, De 
Phariseis, Sudduceis et Essenis (Aboæ, 1689) ; Salden, 
De Sadduceis et Phariseis (in his Otia Theol. p. 554); 
Buding, De Sadduceismo Anne et Cuiaphe (Buding. 
1719); Cobius,A rgum. Jes.Chr. contra Sadduceos (Viteb. 
1727); Walther, De Immortalitate Animarum a Saddu- 
ceis negata (Neubrand. 1776); Schultze, Conjecture 
Hist.-critice de Sadduceis (Hal. 1779); Schäffer, Oratio 
apxepevor in Ecclesia Hebrea Sadducea (Jen. s. a.); 
Harenberg, Nervus Demonstrationis a Christo in Saddu- 
ceos suscepte (in Iken’s Thesaur. ii, 242); Gade, De 
Sadduceorum in Gente Judaica A uctoritate (in the Mis- 
cell, Lips. Nov. ii, 13; v, 440); Gitldenapfel, Josephi de 
Sadduceorum Canone Sententia (Jen. 1804); Grossman, 
De Philosophia Sadduceorum (Lips. 1836-39, 4 vols.) ; 
Hanne, Die Pharisder u. Sadducder als polit. Parteien 
(in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 1867). See PHILOSOPHY. 


Sade, Jean Baptiste de, a French prelate, 
nephew of Richard, was born at Avignon in 1632, 
After the death of his uncle he became bishop of Ca- 
vaillon, and died Dec. 21,1707. He left several relig- 
ious works: Instructions Chreétiennes et Morales (1696): 
—Réflexions Chrétiennes sur les Psaumes Pénttentiaux 
Trouvées dans la Cassette d’ Antowe I, Roi de Portugal 
(1698). 

Sade, Pons de, a French prelate. He was first 
professor in the University of Avignon, and in 1445 was 
made bishop of Vaison. He died at Vaison in 1469. 


Sade, Richard de, a French ecclesiastic, was suc- 
cessively chamberlain of pope Urban VIII, vice-govern- 
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or of Tivoli and Ravenna, and after 1660 bishop of Ca-| made a canon of San Lorenzo, a place which he held 


vaillon. He died at Rome, June 27, 1663. 
Sadeel (prop. Chandieu), ANTOINE, one of the 


until 1517. Leo X, on his accession, chose Sadoleto 
and Peter Bembo as his secretaries. In this position 


promoters of the Reformation, was born, 1534, at the cas-, Sadoleto rendered his Church faithful services and won 


tle of Chabot, in the Maconnais. At the age of twenty 
he was invited to preach to a congregation of the Re- 
formed at Paris. Attacked by the priests, he was em- 


ployed by the Protestants to draw up a vindication, was | 


imprisoned the next year, 1558, but was released by the 
king of Navarre. He went to Orleans, where, in 1562, he 
presided at a national synod. He then went to Berne, 


and finally to Geneva, where, from 1589, he labored as 


preacher and professor of Hebrew until his death, Feb. 
23,1591. He wrote against the Jesuits, Sophismata F. 
Turriant, etc. (1577): — Index Repetitionum Turriani 
(1583, 8vo) :—De Legitima Vocatione Pastorum Eccle- 
ste Reformate (1583, 8vo) :—Response à lu Profession 
de Foy (1593, 8vo) :—Opera Theologica (1592, fol.). 

Sadhyas, in Hindi mythology, are demi-gods, all 
of whom are descended from the first Menu. 


Sadir Jug, in Hindi mythology, is a period in, 


Hindd chronology which embraces four world-periods, 
or twelve thousand divine years of three hundred and 
sixty solar years each. 


Sadleir, Francis, D.D., provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, from 1837 until his death in 1851, was a lineal 
descendant of Sir Ralph Sadleir. His Sermons and 
Lectures (Donellun Lectures) were published in Dublin 
(1821-22, 2 vols. 8vo). 


Sadler, Anthony, D.D., chaplain to Charles II, 
died about 1680. His published works are, /nguisitio 
Anglicana (Lond, 1654, 4to):— The Loyal Mourner 
(1660, 4to) :—The Subjects Joy for the King’s Resto- 
ration: a Masque (1660, 4to):—Strange News Indeed 
(1664, 4to) :—Schema Sucrum, etc. (1683). Also single 
Sermons. See Bliss’s Wood, Athen. Oxon. iii, 1267. 


Sadler, John, an English divine and author, who 
died 1595, is known principally by his work, Sacred 
Records of the History of Christ (Lond. 8vo). 

Sadler, Michael Thomas, an English states- 
man and philanthropist, was a native of Snelston, Der- 
byshire, and was born in 1780. He was for some time 
a merchant of Leeds, was member of Parliament for 
Newark-upon-Trent, 1829-30, and in 1831 for Aldbor- 
ough, Yorkshire. He was noted for his philanthropic 
interest on behalf of the agricultural poor and children 
in factories, and his opposition to Roman Catholic 
emancipation and parliamentary reform. He died in 
1835. The following are some of his principal works: 
Ireland: its Evils und Remedies (Lond. 1828, 8vo) :— 
Speech in the House of Commons on the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, March 17, 1829; Second Speech, March 30, 
1829 (Lond. 1829). 


Sa’doc, the Greek form of the name ZADOK (q. v.) 
in the Apocrypha and New Test. 

l. (Vulg. Sadoch, the Greek original being lost). 
The high-priest Zadok (2 Esdr. i, 1); one of Ezra’s an- 
cestors (Ezra vii, 2). 

2. (Sadwe, Vulg. Sadoc). The son (great-grandson) 
of Azor and father of Achim (Matt. i, 14) in Christ’s an- 
cestry. B.C.cir.220. See GENEALOGY (OF CHRIST). 


Sadoleto, Jacopo, a Roman cardinal and bishop, 
noted for his learning, ability, purity, and liberality, 
born at Modena in 1477. His father, a professor at 
Pisa, then at Ferrara, gave him an excellent education. 
While yet a mere youth he heard lectures on Aristotle, 
and was introduced to the riches of classical literature. 
Philosophy and eloquence were his favorite studies; 
and Aristotle and Cicero his masters. His first publi- 
cation was Philosophice Consolationes et Meditutiones 
in Adversiis (1502). He also made a promising start 
in poetry, as his De Cajo Curtio and De Laocoontis Sta- 
tua testify. On leaving the university he went to 
Rome, and soon won the esteem of all scholars and of 
several eminent prelates. Cardinal Caraffa had him 


i great reputation. In 1517, while on a pilgrimage to 
' Loretto, he was appointed bishop of Carpentras, near 
_Avignon, After vainly declining this honor, he ac- 
cepted it, and fulfilled its duties with exemplary dili- 
gence. Leo's successor, Adrian VI, did not esteem him 
so highly as Leo. But Clement VII recalled him to 
 Rome—a call which he accepted on condition of being 
permitted to return to his see after three years. He 
now became one of Clement’s most trusted counsellors, 
and exerted a very beneficent influence. But he en- 
deavored in vain to dissuade the pope from his league 
against Charles V (1526). Foreseeing the calamities 
which would result, he begged to be permitted to retire 
to his diocese. Scarcely twenty days after his depart- 
ure, Rome was sacked and the pope a prisoner. He 





now gave his earnest attention to the management 
of his diocese, removing unworthy pastors, appointing 
faithful ones, establishing schools, and endeavoring to 


| make the Reformation unnecessary by removing abuses. 


| 


Here he came into correspondence with some of the 
most eminent Protestants—Martin Bucer, John Sturm, 
and Melancthon. He appreciated the motives of the 
Reformers; but he regarded their doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone as an excessive statement of a good 
Catholic doctrine, and as liable to Antinomian abuse. 
His position was that of a mediator; and to all perse- 
cution of the Protestants he was utterly opposed. Dur- 
ing his stay at Carpentras he entered afresh upon liter- 
ary labors. Here he wrote a work on education: De 
Liberis recte Instituendis (Ven. 1533; new ed. Paris, 
1855) and a commentary, In Pauli Epistolam ad Ro- 
manos (Ven. 1535). This commentary is his most im- 
portant doctrinal utterance. His purpose was to pre- 
sent the general Catholic doctrine on faith, good works, 
justification, predestination, and free will. He mainly 
followed Chrysostom and Theophylact, and opposed the 
determinism of Augustine. Man is not passive in the 
process of regeneration, but must personally co-oper- 
ate with the grace of God. Faith and good works are 
inseparable; but works without faith are of no worth. 
In so far as he opposed justification by faith alone, he 
opposed only its abuse. He also opposed the excessive 
fasts and asceticism of the Roman Church. The book 
was severely censured at Rome. Sadoleto modified 
some of its utterances, and issued a new edition in 1536. 
At this period he wrote also an Interpretatio of some of 
the Psalms. On the accession of Paul IIT, Sadoleto was 
called to Rome to give counsel as to measures of Church 
reform. The pope now raised him to the cardinalate 
(1536), retained him at Rome, and charged him with 
preparations for the contemplated Council of Trent. In 
1538 he attended the pope when he met Charles V at 
Nice. Here he labored to bring about a peace between 
the emperor and Francis I. An armistice having been 
effected, he obtained permission to retire to his bishop- 
ric. Here he wrote his elegant work De Philosophia. 
In 1539 he wrote his celebrated Episiolam ad Senatum 
Populumque Genevensem, an eloquent and affectionate 
appeal to the Genevese Protestants, whom he styles 
“his beloved brethren in Christ,” to return into the 
unity of the Church. Here he also began his irenical 
work, Ve Exstructione Cath. Ecd. At this period he 
gave a signal proof of his Christian liberality. Francis 
I had issued an order of persecution against all dissent- 
ers in Provence; thereupon some of them drew up a 
statement of their belief, sent it to Sadoleto, and asked 
his intercession. He candidly made the examination, 
suggested a few changes, and promised to use his ut- 
most endeavors to rescue them from persecution. War 
breaking out afresh between Francis I and Charles V, 
Sadoleto was called to Rome (1542) to act as peace 
commissioner. This work done, he retired for a few 
months to Carpentras; but in the summer of 1543 he 
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returned to Rome to aid the pope further in his prepa- 
rations for the Council of Trent. The next year he 
was called on to meet the emperor and the pope at 
Busseto in an endeavor to effect a peace with France. 
This was among the last of Sadoleto’s labors. He was 
now far advanced in years; his health gave way in 
the summer of 1547, and on Oct. 18 he entered into rest. 
Sadoleto was one of the noblest characters of the age; 
he belonged to that select circle of high Roman prelates 
who sincerely desired to do away with the corruptions 
of their Church, but whose influence was largely coun- 
teracted by the worldly-minded majority. His works, 
which are very elegantly written, were printed in 1607: 
Sudoleti Opera que extant Omnia (Mogunt.). His col- 
lected works, except his Letters, were again issued at 
Verona in 1737-38, in 4 vols. 4to; his Epistolarum Libri 
XVII, at Lyons in 1550; a better edition of these Let- 
ters, at Rome, 1759, in 5 vols. 8vo; his work on philoso- 
phy, at Paris in 1853. See his Life by Florebellus; 
Joly, Etude sur Sadolet (Caen, 1857); Herzog, Reul- 
Encyklop. xiii, 297-301; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
av. (J. P. L.) 

Sadoleto, Paolo, an Italian prelate, nephew of 
the preceding, was born at Modena, 1508. He studied 
literature and ancient languages at Ferrara, and was in 
1533 made assistant of his uncle at the siege of Carpen- 
tras, and in 1541 governor of Venaissin. In 1544 he 
succeeded his uncle as bishop, and went to Rome as sec- | 
retary of pope Julius III. At the death of that pontiff, 
in 1555, he returned to his diocese, and twice again was 
charged with the governorship of Venaissin, 1560, 1567. 
He died Feb. 26, 1572, deplored by his people for his 
excellent qualities and erudition. His Letters and 
Later Poems were published by abbé Costanzi at the 
end of his uncle’s Letters. See Tiraboschi, Storia 
dell Letteratura Italiana, vii; Barjavel, Dict. Hist. du 
Vaucluse. 


Sadr, in Scandinavian mythology, is a surname of 
Odin, the principal deity. 

Saewulf, supposed to have been a merchant of 
Gloucester, flourished in 1102, and is noticed by William 
of Malmesbury. He left in manuscript an account of 
his travels in the Holy Land, A.D. 1102-3, under the 
title, Relatio de Peregrinatione Saewulfi ud Hierosoly- 
mam et Terram Sanctam, etc. A French translation 
was published in Paris, 1839, under the title, Relation 
des Voyages de Suewulf a Jérusalem et en Terre-Sainte ; 
and an English - translation is included in Thomas 
Wright's Early Travels in Palestine (Lond. 1848). 

Saffron (DD"5, kurkom’, Sept. cpdxoc) occurs only 
once in the O. T., viz. in Cant. iv, 14, where it is men- 
tioned along with several fragrant and stimulant sub- 
stances, such as spikenard, calamus, and cinnamon, trees 
of frankincense, myrrh, and aloes (ahalim): we may 
therefore suppose that it was some substance possessed 
of similar properties. ‘The name, however, is so simi- 
lar to the Persian karkam (see Castelli, Lex. Hept. Col. 
1808) and the Greek cpóroç that we have no difficulty 
in tracing the Hebrew karkém to the modern crocus or 
saffron. It is also probable that all three names had 
one common origin, saffron having from the earliest 
times been cultivated in Asiatic countries, as it still is 
in Persia and Cashmere (comp. Theophr. Plant. vi, 6; 
Pliny, xxi, 17), and especially in ancient Cilicia (Strabo, 
xiv, 6, 71; Dioscor. i, 25). Crocus is mentioned by 
Hippocrates and Theophrastus, Dioscorides describes 
the different kinds of it, and Pliny states that the 
benches of the public theatres were strewn with saf- 
fron; indeed, “the ancients frequently made use of 
this flower in perfumes. Not only saloons, theatres, 
and places which were to be filled with a pleasant fra- 
grance were strewn with this substance, but. all sorts 
of vinous tinctures retaining the scent were made of it, 
and this costly perfume was poured into small fountains, | 
which diffused the odor which was so highly esteemed. | 
Even fruit and confitures placed before guests, and the 
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ornaments of the rooms, were spread over with it. It 
was used for the same purposes as the modern pot- 
pourri” (Rosenmilller, Bibl. Bot. p. 138), In the pres- 
ent day a very high price is given in India for saffron 
imported from Cashmere; native dishes are often col- 
ored and flavored with it, and it is in high esteem as a 
stimulant medicine. The common name, saffron, is no 
doubt derived from the Arabic zafran, as are the cor- 
responding terms in most of the languages of Europe. 
To this it may be added that it was a favorite pigment 
or dye. “Saffron-vested” (xpoxozme7Xoc) is a Homeric 
epithet for aurora or morning, and the crocofa was a 
robe of delicate texture and bright-vellow color, occa- 
sionally worn by actors and Roman ladies. Its beauty 
in the landscape is referred to by Homer (Iliad, xiv, 
399), Virgil (Georg. iv, 182), and Milton (Par. Lost, iv, 
700). Nothing, therefore, was more likely than that 
saffron should be associated with the foregoing fragrant 
substances in the passage of Canticles, as it still con- 
tinues to be esteemed by Asiatic nations, and, as we 
have seen, to be cultivated by them. Hasselquist also 
(Trav. p.36), in reference to this Biblical plant, describes 
the ground between Smyrna and Magnesia as in some 
places covered with saffron; and Rauwolf mentions 
gardens and fields of crocus in the neighborhood of 
Aleppo, and particularizes a fragrant variety in Syria. 
Kitto (Phys. Hist. of Palest. p.321) says that the safllow- 
er (Carthamus tinctorius), a very different plant from 
the crocus, is cultivated in Syria for- the sake of the 
flowers which are used in dyeing; but the karkém, no 
doubt, denotes the Crocus sativus. 

Saffron belongs to the flag or iris order (Jridacee). 
The different members of the crocus family are great 
favorites: the purple and golden varieties (Crocus ver- 
nus, Willd., and C. aureus, Sm.), which, on English flower 
borders, are the first to follow the snowdrop, and often 
fill with a flush of coming spring the earliest days of 
March; and the lonely, fragile sort (C. nudiflorus, Sm.), 
which, with its own leaves still underground, comes up 
amid the drifting foliage of autumn, making a mourn- 
ful effort to cheer the last days of October. These, and 
other species now naturalized in various localities, are 
regarded by some as only varieties of the C. sativus of 
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Saffron (Crocua sativus). 


SAGA 


Linneus, the true or saffron- yielding crocus—a plant 
of plentiful occurrence in Greece and Asia Minor. The 
name saffron, as usually applied, does not denote the 
whole plant, nor even the whole flower, of Crocus sativus, 
but only the stigmas, with part of the style, which, be- 
ing plucked out, are carefully dried. (Comp. Halle En- 
cyk. i, § xx, 165 sq., and plates in Plenck, /cones Pluan- 
tar. Med. i, plate 32.) These, when prepared, are dry, 
narrow, thread-like, and twisted together, of an orange- 
yellow color, having a peculiar aromatic and penetrat- 
ing oder, with a bitterish and somewhat aromatic taste, 
tinging the mouth and saliva of a yellow color. Some- 
times the stigmas are prepared by being submitted to 
pressure, and thus made into what is called cake saf- 
fron, a form in which it is still imported from Persia 
into India. Hay saffron is obtained chiefly from France 
and Spain, though it is also sometimes prepared from 
the native crocus cultivated for this purpose. Saffron 
was formerly highly esteemed as a stimulant medicine, 
and still enjoys high repute in Eastern countries both 
as a medicine and as a condiment. See, further, Beck- 
mann, Geschichte der Erfind. ii, 79 sq.; Celsius, Hierobot. 
ii, 11 sq.; Bod. a Stapel. Comment. in Theophr. p. 663 
sq.; Hertodt, Crocologia (Jen. 1670); Tristram, Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible, p. 496. 

Saga, in Scandinavian mythology, possibly identi- 
cal with Laga, is a deity who at least shares the dwell- 
ing-place of Laga in the cooling waters of Soquabekr, 
and participates in the love of Odin, who pays her dai- 
ly visits. Saga is one of the Asins, whose songs com- 
memorate the deeds of the heroes. See Norse My- 
THOLOGY. 

Sagan (J39, a prefect), the second priest of the 
Jews, who acted as deputy of the high- priest, often 
officiating for him in the sacred service of the Temple. 
He was sometimes called high-priest, and was identical 
with the ruler of the Temple. See PRIEST. 


Sagaren, or Sangaren, in Hindi mythology, was 
- a famous king, belonging to the race of Children of the 
Sun, whose sixty thousand sons were turned to ashes by 
an angry glance of the white penitent Kabiler. 


Sagaris, in Greek mythology, was a Trojan who 
accompanied Æneas to Italy, where he was slain by 
Turnus. 


Sagaritis, in Phænician mythology, was a dryad 


punish which the latter cut down the tree of Sagaritis, 
and thus caused her death. 


Sagatrakawaxen, in Hindd mythology, was a 
monstrous giant who sprang from the blood of Brahma, 
when that god was decapitated by the angry Siva, 
and who was provided with five hundred heads and a 
thousand arms,- 


Sage, Joun, a bishop of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, was born (1652) in the parish of Creich, Fife. 
He was educated at the University of St. Andrews 
(M.A. 1672), and was ordained in 1684. He officiated 
at Glasgow until the Revolution in 1688, and was con- 
secrated a bishop for Scotland, 1705. He died in 1711. 
The following are his principal works: The Fundamen- 
tal Charter of Presbytery (Lond. 1695, 8vo); The Prin- 
ciples of the Cyprianic Age with regard to Episcopal 
Power, etc. (1695, 4to; 1717, 8vo); A Vindication of the 
same (1701, 4to). These, together with his Life, were 
republished, in three octavo volumes, by the Spottis- 
woode Society (Edin. 1844-46). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 

Sagittarius, CASPAR, historiographer of the duchy 
of Saxony, professor of history at the University of Jena, 
and, according to his biographer, J. A. Schmidt, one of 
the most excellent, erudite, and industrious men of his 
time, was born Sept. 23, 1643. His father, a pastor, 
taught him with care, and sent him, when fifteen, to | 
the gymnasium at Litbeck. At this early age he | 
published an essay, De Ritibus Veterum Romanorum | 
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Nuptialibus, and began his annotations on Justin, 
Here also he wrote an erudite history of the Passion 
of Jesus. After three years at the gymnasium, he 
entered the University of Helmstiidt, and heard lect- 
ures on the whole field of human knowledge—exege- 
sis, church history, metaphysics, logic, ethics, politics, 
physics, history, geography, and anatomy — thus lay- 
ing a foundation for the character of polyhistor which 
he subsequently bore. He also preached and travelled 
in various parts of Germany, and formed relations with 
many learned men. He next prepared his work, De 
Calceis et Nudipedalibus Veterum. At the age of twen- 
ty-five he became rector of the school at Saalfeld (1668), 
where he not only distinguished himself as an educator, 
but also continued his literary productiveness. In 1671 
he was called to a professorship at Jena. After writing 
various philological treatises and theological disputa- 
tions—one of them De Martyrum Cruciatibus in Pri- 
mitiva Ecclesta—he succeeded (1674) to the chair of J. 
A. Bose as professor of history. The next year he pub- 
lished a very learned work on the history and customs 
of Thuringia. In 1676 he visited the libraries of Ger- 
many and Copenhagen; in 1678 he issued his Compen- 
dium Historie Saxonice, and was made a doctor of the- 
ology; in the following vears he appeared as a polemic, 
defending Lutheranism against the Jesuit Schénmann. 
Thereupon followed various works on Pietism, which he 
boldly defended, and for which he was bitterly assailed 
by the staid orthodox party. Among the best of his 
works in this strife is his Christlicher Neujahrswunsch 
an alle evangelische Theologos, die die Beforderung des 
thatigen Christenthums sich angelegen seyn lassen (Jena, 
1692). Among his later writings were his //istorw 
Vite Georgii Spalatini (Jena, 1693), and an IJntroductio 
in Historiam Ecclesiasticam, which he did not live to 
finish. He died March 9, 1694. For a complete list of 
the works of Sagittarius, see Joan. A ndr. Schmidti Com- 
mentarius de Vita et Scriptis Caspari Sagittarii (Jena, 
1713). See Herzog, Real- Encykl. xiii, 301-304. (J. P.L.) 


Sagui, in Hindd mythology, is the second stage of 
blessedness in the paradise of Vishnu. See HINDUISM. 


Sahadutha. See JeEGAR-SAHADUTHA. 


Sahidic (or TuEesatc) Version. See EGYPTIAN 
VERSIONS. 

Sahuguet, Marc Rend, abbé d’Espagnac, was born 
at Brives, in 1753. Being destined for the Church, he 
received orders, and was soon appointed canon of Pans. 
He gave himself principally to literary pursuits, and his 
earlier essays have received just praise. In 1782 he be- 
came advisory clerk of Parliament, and soon developed 
a great love of riches. The agent and friend of Calonne, 
he only engaged in those enterprises which would in- 
crease his wealth. Among his operations was a specu- 
lation in shares of the East India Company, which 
was so scandalous as to oblige the government to can- 
cel the whole bargain. After the disgrace of Calonne, 
the abbé d’Espagnac was exiled, though he was still 
canon of Notre Dame. In 1789 he returned to Paris 
and associated himself with the so-called Club of 1789. 
At the same time he was a friend of the Jacobins, whose 
influence procured for him the office of purveyor to the 
army of the Alps. He was very soon denounced by 
Cambon and put under sentence of arrest for engaging 
in fraudulent business transactions, but succeeded in 
clearing himself. Having gained his liberty, he at- 
tached himself to the army of Dumouriez, and by vari- 
ous means acquired an immense fortune. But at the 
revolt of Dumouriez, Sahuguet was arrested, and tried 
as an accomplice in a conspiracy to corrupt the govern- 
ment. He was found guilty, and executed at Paris. 
April 5, 1794. Of his literary works there are a few 
remaining which show considerable ability. The most 
noticeable are Z? Eloge de Catinat, who was crowned by 
the French Academy in 1775, and Réflerions sur lA bbe 
Suger et sur son Siecle (1780).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog 
Générale, s. v. 


SAIL 


Sail is the incorrect rendering in the passages Isa. 
xxxiii, 23; Ezek. xxvii, 7, of the Hebrew 03, nés, usu- 
ally a standard or flag-staff, and in the passages in ques- 
tion a flag of a ship. In Acts xxvii, 17 it stands vague- 
ly for oxevog (a vessel or implement of any kind), which 
there designates the ¢uckling, or sailing-apparatus in 
general of a ship. See, also, MAIN-SAIL. 


Sailer, JoHANN MICHAEL, a Roman Catholic bish- 
op of Ratisbon, the originator of a tendency in German 
Catholicism, and one of the purest and noblest theologi- 
ans of the Church universal. His life lies between Nov. 
17, 1751, and May 20, 1832. He was born near Schro- 
benhausen, in the bishopric of Augsburg, of upright, de- 
vout parents. His mother left upon his young heart 
an impression for which he expressed public thanks to 
the end of his days. His readiness in learning induced 
his father to send him in his tenth year to school at 
Munich. For five or six years he earned his way as 
attendant on a young nobleman. Having finished his 
gymnasium studies at the age of nineteen, he entered 
as novitiate into the Jesuit Society at Landsberg, and 
passed three very studious years. On the dissolution 
of the order (1773), he went to Ingolstadt, and pursued 
philosophy and theology until 1777, when he was con- 
secrated to the priesthood. 

Up to his sixteenth vear, Sailer suffered under a ten- 
der and often upbraiding conscience. But, finding a wise 
spiritual guide, he was now led to a clear, evangelical 
conversion. At his eighteenth year he was troubled 
with historical doubts. An aged missionary from In- 
dia helped him, happily, over these. But other, even 
severer, temptations beset him subsequently. In 1777 
he became repetitor publicus of philosophy and theolo- 
gv at Ingolstadt. Here he formed intimate bonds with 
the zealous and devout pastor-Feneberg, and with Win- 
kelhofer, the German Fénelon. In 1780 he was pro- 
moted to the chair of dogmatics. He now began his 
public literary activity, and published notes to. the 
Imitatio Christi, also ą prayer-book, which has enjoyed 
great popularity, and a discussion of the province of 
reason. From 1784 to 1794 he served as professor of 
pastoral theology at the University of Dillingen—a 
very fruitful period. He planted evangelical princi- 
ples in the hearts of thousands of students, who in 
turn spread them throughout German Catholicism. He 
formed religious friendships with many eminent Prot- 
estants, especially Lavater, and with all who were ear- 
nestly upholding religion against the inflooding ofration- 
alism. This finally brought persecution upon Sailer, 
and in 1794 he was abruptly dismissed from his chair. 
For a while he shared the hospitality of Winkelhofer in 
Munich, but then retired into greater privacy at Ebers- 
berg. The next six years brought to Sailer great spir- 
itual temptations. He was brought into the stream of 

earnest evangelical mysticism which centred in Martin 
Boos; but he was not entirely carried captive by it. 
Partially convinced that he still retained something of 
the Pharisee and formalist, yet unable to break en- 
tirely away from Catholic tradition, he finally sought 
tefuge and consolation in fervent prayer and active la- 
bor upon the souls of men. Not fully rising to the sub- 
jective self-assertion of Luther, he yet clung with his 
whole heart to Christ, and followed the examples of 
Fénelon ‘and Francis de Sales. His piety resembled 
that of Charles Wesley, while his adhesion to Catholi- 
cism, though less passionate, was yet of the same type as 
Charles Wesley’s devotion to the Establishment. In 
1799, Sailer was again favored with a chair in Ingol- 
stadt. The next year the university was removed to 
Landshut. Here he labored with great fruitfulness un- 
til 1821. He lectured on ethics, pastoral theology, 
homiletics, pedagogics, liturgics, and served as univer- 
sity preacher. His pen was also very busy. He at- 
tracted students from every part of Germany, and re- 
ceived many tempting calls to other fields, one of them 
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all. Even yet he did not entirely escape persecution 
and abuse; but he bore it all with the greatest pa- 
tience, holding as his motto the words of the prophet 
(Jer. xxx, 15), “In spe et silentio erit fortitudo ves- 
tra.” While Napoleon accused him of being a bigoted 
papist, the pope distrusted him and refused to confirm 
him as bishop of Augsburg. Accused of mysticism and 
of fraternization with Protestants, he published, in 1820, 
a detailed defence of all that he had done or taught, and 
submitted the whole to the judgment of the pope, “ fol- 
lowing the example of the great Fénelon.” This docu- 
ment did not fully satisfy Rome, and it was only after 
considerable negotiation that the king of Bavaria ob- 
tained papal consent to his ecclesiastical preferment. 
In 1821 he was made prebendary of Ratisbon, and in 
1822 vicar-general and coadjutor of the aged bishop Von 
Wolf; at the same time he was made bishop in parti- 
bus of Germanicopolis. With great conscientiousness 
he now entered upon the weighty duties of this great 
diocese of Ratisbon. Everywhere he endeavored to 
look into matters with his own eyes, and to correct all 
abuses to the extent of his ability. He held regular 
meetings with all his clergy, and endeavored to im- 
prove the popular education. In 1829 he became in 
name what he had long been in reality, bishop of Ratis- 
bon. Three years later he died at the age of eighty- 
one. A complete edition of his works was published by 
J. Widmer (Sulzb, 1830-42) in forty volumes. Among 
them the following deserve special mention: Briefe 
aus allen Jahrhunderten (1800-4) :— Grundlehren der 
Religion : — Moralphilosophie : — Erziehung für Erzte- 
her :—Die Weisheit auf der Gasse :—Pastoraltheologe : 
—and many sermons and addresses. Though lacking in 
profound speculative power, Sailer’s writings have yet 
had a very wide and very stimulating influence. He 
has been compared to Herder, but he had far more re- 
spect than Herder for the objective fruit of ecclesias- 
tical thought. He endeavored in all things to practice 
the maxim In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in 
omnibus caritas. - Of a school of theology as spring- 
ing from Sailer, we cannot properly speak. He did not 
leave a school, but only a spiritual impulse. He was of 
decidedly irenical tendency. Full of Christian love, his 
ideal was a “mild orthodoxy,” equally opposed to ra- 
tionalism, on the one hand, and to a stiff, arid, Roman 
orthodoxy, on the other. Among the most eminent fol- 
lowers of Sailer was Melchior Diepenbrock (1798-1851), 
his companion at Ratisbon, and subsequently prince- 
bishop of Breslau and cardinal-priest. See Hagenbach, 
Church in the 18th and 19th Centuries ; but especially 
Herzog, Real-Encykl. xiii, 305-313. (J. P. L.) 


Sailly, Tuomas, a Belgian theologian, was born at 
Brussels in 1553, where he died in 1623. At the age of 
seventeen, having been already ordained priest, he went 
to Rome to enter the Society of Jesus. When hardly 
out of his novitiate, he was sent by Gregory XIII on an 
embassy to the czar Ivan. On account of his health he 
was recalled, and became confessor to prince Alexander 
of Parma. In 1597 he was made superior of a military 
mission, and in 1606 he went to Rome as procurator-gen- 
eral of the Belgian provinces. In 1620 he took part as 
missionary in the campaign of Spinola. He was the 
author of works in Latin, Flemish, and French: Guidon 
et Pratique Spirituelle du Soldat Chrétien (1530) :—Nar- 
ratio Itineris Fr. de Mendoza, Almiranttt Aragonia, in 
Legatione sua (1598) :—Thesaurus Litanarum ac Ora- 
tionum Sacer (1598):—Den niewen Morghenwekker (1612). 
He also translated several religious treatises into his na- 
tive language. 

Saint, an epithet applied to (1) a person eminent 
for piety and virtue: (2) a consecrated or sanctified per- 
son. There are two words in the Hebrew Scripture used 
to express the above, both of which are rendered in our 


translation by the single expression Saint. “O11, chasid 
(like the Gr. daco¢), denotes a mental quality; its most 


to the archbishopric of Cologne; but he declined them | certain acceptation being pious, just, godly, etc. It is 
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spoken of pious Hebrews (Psa. iv, 3; xxx,4; xxxi, 23;| term to the sacred writers, are very inconsistent; for 
xxxvii, 28; 1, 5; lii, 9; Ixxix, 2; xevii, 10; cxvi, 15). | though they say St. John, St. Peter, St. David, they 
On the other hand, WP, kadésh, and also the Greek | never use St. Isaiah, St. Habakkuk, etc. The practice 
word déytoc, signifies pure, clean, in reference to physi- has evel extended to naming churches after certain 
cal purity and cleanliness; they are also used of Saints. See PATRON SAINTS. l 

moral purity, koly, kallowed, sacred — applied to per-| Concerning the bodies of the saints which arose and 
sons consecrated to the service of God: the priests | Came out of their graves after the resurrection of Christ 
(Exod. xxviii, 41; xxix, 1; Lev. xxi, 67 1 Sam. vii, 1; (Matt. xxvii, 50), it is believed that they were persons 
1 Pet. ii, 5); the first-born (Exod. xiii, 2; Luke ii, 23; who believed in him and waited for him in hope, as old 
Rom. xi, 16); and the people of Israel (Exod. xix, 10, Simeon had done (Luke ii, 25), but who had died before 
14; Isa. xiii, 3); prophets and apostles (Luke i, 70; his resurrection, and who were thus favored to be an ex- 
Acts iii, 21; 2 Pet. i, 21; Eph. iii, 5); the pious Israel- | #™ple of the general resurrection, and to whom Christ 
ites, the saints (Deut. xxxiii, 3; Psa. xvi, 3; xxxiv, 9; alluded (John v, 25), “ The hour is coming, and now is, 
Ixxxix, 5, 7; Zech. xiv, 5; Dan. vii, 18, 21, 25, 27; when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
Matt. xxvii, 52); and the angels (Job v, 1; xv, 15; and they that hear shall live;” and of whom Paul 
Dan. viii, 13; Matt. xxv,31; 1 Thess. iii, 13). The lat- speaks, “ Now is Christ risen from the dead, and be- 
ter Greek word is also used of those who are purified | cme the first-fruits of them that slept,” because his 
and sanctified by the Holy Spirit; and as this is as- resurrection was the signal for theirs. It appears that 
sumed of all who profess the Christian name, Christians | these persons must have been deceased during the then 
are called saints (Acts ix, 13, 14, 32,41; xxvi, 10; Rom. | Present generation ; for they went into Jerusalem, and 
i, 7; viii, 27). It may here be observed that the He- appeared unto many, who could not have recognised 


; : them had they been much longer dead. We may here 
ore word cok couseotated pee = re Th kede- | Observe that when the word caine or saints (aytoc, üy) 
shah, derived from WTP, kadôsh, in its signification of | is used in the New Test. relative to persons deceased, it 
separated, dedicated, because such women among idol- | is to be understood of the spirits of the just (without 
aters were devoted to the service of the temples of their | any distinction of office or character) made perfect. See 
false deities, particularly those of Venus, and to the an- | RESURRECTION. 
cient priests of Bel, or Belus. Ofsuch female devotees,| Saint-Amour, Louis GorIN DE, a French theolo- 
instances are to be found in the present day attached to | gian, was born at Paris, Oct. 27, 1619. He was educated 
the Hindû temples. aa _ jat the University of Paris, and afterwards became its 

The later Jews have their saints as well as the Chris- | rector, and in 1644 was made professor at the Sorbonne. 
tian Church; the word they use is OP, kadésh. Their | His profound learning and the vigor of his argumenta- 
most celebrated saint is rabbi Judah Hak-kadésh (rabbi | tive powers sswn made him conspicuous in the assem- 
Judah the Holy). He lived about one hundred and | blies of the faculty. When the Jesuits obtained the 
twenty years after the destruction of the second Tem- | Condemnation of the five propositions of the book of 
ple, and was the author of the Mishna (or text) of the Jansenius, Saint-Amour became one of the most power- 
Babylonian Talmud. They have also their devout ful adversaries of the decision. He was one of the doc- 
men (00M, chastdim), who devote themselves to a tors who went tu Rome to obtain its reversal, but was 


mag i , i obliged to return without having succeeded. By his 
religious life and to the study of their law, visit the | defence of Arnauld he was excluded from the assem- 
dying, perform the rites for the dead, etc. Of such 


? Razin blies of the Sorbonne, and, being arrested by the order 
kind were the “devout persons” with whom Paul 


; a of the Council of State, he was in 1684 burned at 
disputed (Acts xvii, 17). In the New Test. the word 


o; : the stake. He published a Journal de ce qui c'est 
aylog, as above, is used throughout wherever our ver- passé à Rome touchant les cing Propositions depuis 
sion has “saint,” and with the same signification as 


SLON , a ai 1646 jusqu'en 1653 (1662), edited by Arnauld and De 
in the Sept.—viz. separated, dedicated, sanctitied by 


$ , ; Sacy from the notes of Saint- Amour and the abbé 

RE the Christians were then E Salaine. 
y ca o God’s service, in separation from the . : 
Jews and pagans, as the Jews had bech before the “holy _Saint- George, ARTHUR, D.D., dean of Rosse, ee 
people” separated from the Gentiles. See Hotness, |1772. His only published work is The Archdeacons 

After the Christian æra, the martyrs were considered Hz umiualum of Candidates for Holy Orders, etc., edited 
as dignified saints in the same rank as the apostles—i. e. by W. Wotton, D.D. (Lond. 1751, 12mo). 
saints by profession and office, as distinguished from the! Saint John, Knicuts HOSPITALLERS oF (also 
saints, or holy and pious by character and conduct, such | called Knights of Rhodes, and Knights of Malta), a re- 
as have been eminent for religion and virtue, but not | ligious and military order, originating in the middle of 
canonized. After some time canonization was extended | the 11th century. Some citizens of Amalfi, while trad- 
also to confessors—that is, persons who during the per- | ing with Palestine, had (1048) founded two hospitals 
secutions against the Christians had made a resolute | for the reception of pilgrims to Jerusalem—one for men, 
avowal and defence of their faith, and had suffered tort- | and the other for women. The hospital for men bore 
ure, banishment, or confiscation in consequence, but not | the name of St. John the Almoner, a native of Cyprus 
actual martyrdom (see the monographs cited by Volbe- | and patriarch of Alexandria, who sent aid to Jerusa- 
ding, Jndex Programmatum, p. 169). For some centu- | lem in 614, after it had been sacked by Chosroes II. 
ries there was no regular canonization in the Christian | The confraternity who did service in the hospital 
Church. By a tacit consent of the clergy the names of | was under the direction of Gerard. They displayed 
martyrs, etc., were inserted as saints in a kind of ecclesi- , such heroic charity when Jerusalem was captured 
astical register, called a diptych. It was not till about , by the Crusaders, July 15, 1099, that several knights 
the 9th century that solemn and formal canonization, | — among them Raymond du Puy —joined them as 
with its particular ceremonies, began to be regularly ; hospitallers. The lordship of Montboire, in Brabant. 
practiced. At present, in the Church of Rome, the cer- | was bestowed upon them by Godfrey de Bouillon. 
emony of beatification, or being pronounced blessed by | When peace was restored to the city, Gerard and his 
the pope, must precede canonization, and cannot take | associates pledged themselves to labor forever in the 
place till fifty years after death. See CANONIZATION. ; hospitals “as the servants of the poor and of Christ.” 
The word is generally applied by us to the apostles and ' the members of both sexes assuming as their habit the 
other holy persons mentioned in the Scriptures; but the | black robe of the Augustinians, with a white linen cross 
Romanists make its application much more extensive, | of eight points on the left breast. The order received 
as, according to them, all who are canonized are made | the papal approbation from pope Paschal II, Feb. 15, 
saints of a high degree. Protestants, in applying this | 1113, under the appellation of “ Brothers Hospitallers 
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of St. John in Jerusalem.” A magnificent church was acter, two volumes of which were published (Lond. 
erected to St. John the Baptist on the traditional site , 1812, 8vo), 


of his parents’ abode. Gerard took the title of Guar-,  Saint-Jure, Jean BArrisreE DE, an ascetic author, 
dian and Provost of the order, and built, for the accom- : was born, in 1588, at Metz. At the age of sixteen he 
modation of pilgrims, hospitals in the chief maritime | joined the Jesuits, and was superior successively of the 
towns of Western Europe; these afterwards became com- | monasteries at Amiens, Alencon, Orléans, and Paris. He 
manderies of the order. Gerard died in 1118, and was’ was one of the Jesuits who went into England during 
succeeded by Raymond du Puy, who to their former the reign of Charles I; but the condition of the country 
duty of hospitality and attendance upon the sick added ' was so unsettled that he returned to his native land 
that of knighthood, in opposition to infidels; and this | He died at Paris, April 30, 1657. He wrote keral 
soon became the principal object of the order. Ray- works which have been reprinted, even at the present 
mond divided the order into knights, priests, and broth- | day, We mention De la Connaissance et de ! Amour de 
er servants; and there grew up, also, a numerous inter- Jésus-Christ (1634) :— Méthode pour bien mourir (1640) : 
mediate class of sergeants (old Fr. serfyents, serving- I’ Homme Spirituel (1646) :—L’Idée d'un Parfait Chré- 


men), who rendered valuable service in field and hospi- | en, ou la Vie de M. de Renty (1651) :—L’ Homme Reli- 
tal, and were, in course of time, assigned separate com- 


manderies. The order, under its new organization, was 
called after St. John the Baptist; and Raymond ex- 
changed the title of guardian for that of master. The 
title of grand-master was first assumed by Hugues de 
Revel, 1267. The constitutions, based on the Augustin- 
ian rule, were drawn up by Raymond, and approved by 
pope Calixtus IT, 1120. 
caused the order to be divided according to national- 
ities, or “languages” — those of Provence, Auvergne, 
France, Italy, Aragon, Germany, and England — to 


which were added the languages of Castile and Por- | 


tugal, The order became famous by its delivering An- 
tioch from the Moslems, raising the siege of Jaffa, as- 
sisting powerfully in the fall of Tyre, driving the ene- 


my from Coele-Syria and Pheenicia, and contributing to | 


the fall of Ascalon, in 1153. Amaury, king of Jerusa- 
lem, bribed them, in 1168, to promise to violate a sol- 
emn treaty and engage in an expedition against Egypt. 


The order was nearly annihilated in 1187 by Saladin | 


in the battle of Tiberias. After the fall of Jerusalem, 
it was established at the castle of Margat (Markat), the 
female branch of the order retiring to Europe. 
Kharesmians nearly exterminated the order in 1244 at 
the battle of Gaza. When the Saracens took Acre(1291), 
the hospitallers removed to Limisso, in Cyprus, where 
originated their naval character, as their vessels con- 


veyed pilgrims to the Holy Land. Having conquered : 


Rhodes in 1309 (or 1810), they afterwards made it the 
principal seat of their order, and were hence called 
Knights of Rhodes. ‘They sustained there two sieges, 
the first, in 1480, under the grand-master D’Aubusson, 
proving disastrous to the besiegers’, and the second, 
under L’Isle-Adam, in 1522, ending (after a heroic de- 
fence of six months) in the defeat of the knights and 
evacuation of the island. After taking refuge succes- 
sively in Candia, Messina, and the mainland of Italy, 
they were put in possession of the islands of Gozo and 
Malta and the city of Tripoli by emperor Charles V. 
They made Malta one of the strongest places in the 
world, and it gave its name to the order. 
pelled attacks from the Turks in 1551 and 1565, and 
held the island until June, 1798, when it was taken by 
Bonaparte, the grand-master Hompesch having abdi- 
cated and been sent to Trieste. Since that event the 
order has existed only in name. 
der the protection of Paul I of Russia, whose reported 
conversion to Romanism led to his being elected grand- 
Master. The seat of the order was removed to Catana 
in 1801. to Ferrara in 1826, and to Rome in 1834. See 
HOSPITALLERS. 


Saint-John, Pawlett, D.D., rector of Yelden, 
Beds, prebendary of Hereford, and chaplain in ordina- 
ty. He received the degree of M.A. in 1706, and D.D. 
in 1716, and died 1732. “His sermons were written 
in a forcible vet simple style.” Fourteen of them, on 
practical subjects, were published (Lond. 1737, 8vo). 
See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 


Saint-John, Theophilus, D.D., a pseudonym. 
The real author was the Rey. Samuel Clapham, A.M. 
His Sermons were of a highly popular and useful char- 


The great influx of members ` 


, gieux (1657). 


Saint-Maur. See MAUR (St.), CONGREGATION OF. 


Saint-Pard (PIERRE NICHOLAS VAN BLOTAQUE), 
A bbé de, a Belgian ascetic writer, was born, Feb. 9, 1784, 
at Givet-Saint-Hilaire. He studied with the Jesuits 
'at Diman, joined their order, and was sent to teach in 
various colleges. At the time of the suppression of the 
| society he was at Vennes, but went to Paris; and, learn- 





The 


They re- 


It was for a time un- | 


ing of the interdict of Parliament, he changed his name 
i to that of Sawnt-Pard, which he retained till his death, 
which occurred at Paris, Dec. 1,1824. During the Rev- 
olution he remained in Paris, and, though obliged to 
' conceal himself, he still exercised his ministerial func- 
| tions. Under the Directory he became bolder, and was 
_twice imprisoned for preaching in public. In 1801 he 
' became honorary canon of Notre Dame, and had charge 
' of the parish of St. Jacques de Haut-Pas, which he held 
' during the remainder of his life. Of his writings we 
have Retraite de dix Jours (1773) :—L’ Ame Chrétienne 
Jsormée sur les Maximes de? Évangile (1774) :— Exercises 
del? Amour du Pénitent (1799). He abridged and re-ed- 
ited Le Livre des Elus (1759), and La Connaissance de 
| Jésus-Christ (1772). 


Saint-Pierre, CHARLES [RENEE CASTEL, a French 
| ecclesiastic, was born near Barfleur, Normandy, Feb. 18, 
| 1658. He was educated by the Jesuits at Caen, and 
| joined the priesthood. He went to Paris in 1686, and 
ı succeeded Bergeret in the Academy, 1695. He became 
chaplain of the bishop of Orleans in 1702, and received, 
through him, the abbey of Tiron. He attended the 
Congress of Utrecht with cardinal Polignac in 1712, 
In some of his writings (Discours sur la Polysynodie) 
he severely judged Louis XIV, and advocated a constitu- 
tional government. For this he was expelled from the 
Academy ; but an association known as the Club de l En- 
| tresol gave him opportunities to expound his humanita- 
‘rian schemes. It was closed seven years after (1731) 
by cardinal Fleury. He died April 29, 1743. Most of 
his writings are included in his Ouvrages de Politique 
et de Morale (Rotterdam, 1738-41, 18 vols.). 


Saint-Simon, Claude (the younger), a French 
prelate, was born in 1695. In 1716 he became superior 
of the abbey of Jumitges. Being made bishop of No- 
_ yon, he was afterwards (in 1733) transferred to Metz: he 
there founded a seminary which bears his name, and in 
which he died, Feb. 29, 1760. 


Saint-Simon, Claude Henri, Count of, one of 
the most eminent so-called socialistic or communistic 
philosophers of modern times. He was born at Paris 
of an ancient and noble family, April 17,1760. Grown 
up in the midst of religious and social agitation, he en- 
tered the army and was made a captain at the age of 
! seventeen. In 1779 he went to America, fought under 
| Bouillé and Washington, was captured with the count 
de Grasse in 1782, and, at the conclusion of the war, re- 
turned to France and was promoted to a colonelcy. In 
1785 he visited Holland and endeavored to induce the 
government to join with France in an expedition against 
the English in the East Indies. He then went to Spain 
with an eccentric project of uniting Madrid by a canal 
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with the sea. Failing in both schemes, he returned to 
Paris, and, tinding the Revolution in full blaze, laid 
aside his aristocratic name, and fell in with the popular 
current. By speculating in confiscated property he 
found himself, in 1797, in possession of 144,000 francs in 
specie. With this capital he led, the next ten years, a 
life of travel, study, experiment, and pleasure, and, in 
the intervals, brooded over a fanciful scheme of regener- 
ating human society. Locating himself in the Latin 
Quarter, Paris, he studied the whole circle of physical 
and social sciences. This was his theoretical education ; 


der to this, he endeavored to realize in his own per- 
son the whole circle of human experiences, joys, and sor- 
rows. He entered society; he gave banquets and balls; 
he gambled, drank, and debauched himself; he courted 
contagious diseases; he tried to keep off old age by 
medicaments and paint; he set all moral law aside, 
justifying it by the maxim that the end sanctitied the 
means. It was right for him, the reformer, to do this. 
How could he apply the remedy if he had not himself 
felt the pain! He married in 1801, but, soon dissatis- 
fied, he put away his young wife and sought out an- 


other. From this state of dissipation and theorizing ` 


he awoke just in time to find that his money was all 
gone, and that poverty was staring him in the face. 
The germs of Saint-Simon’s system are given in his 
first publication, Lettres d'un Habitant a Geneve (1802). 
All men of thought were to furm the spiritual order, all 
men of action the temporal order—an adaptation to 
modern society of the medizval distinction of the Rom- 
ish Church. This work was followed in 1807 by his 
Introduction aux Travaux Scientifiques du 19ieme Si- 


cle (Paris, 1807, 2 vols.). The novelty of these views | 


attracted to Saint-Simon a circle of admiring youth, 


among whom were Olinde Rodrigues, Augustin ‘Thier; | 


ry, and Auguste Comte. This was the beginning of 
organized Saint-Simonism. In co-operation with these 
disciples, he now produced in rapid succession a Pros- 
pectus d'une Nouvelle Encyclopédie (1810) :—De lu Réor- 
ganisation de la Société Européenne (1814) :—L’ Indus- 
trie (1817) :— L’Organisateur (1819):— Systeme Indus- 
` triel (1821 -22):—Catéchisme des Industriels (1823) : 
— Opinions Littéraires, Philosophiques et Industrielles 
(1825). But these ambitious works did not produce 
the revolution in society which Saint-Simon looked for. 
They fell still-born from the press, or were left unread. 
The pretended saviour of mankind was oppressed with 
poverty and discouragement. Reaching the lowest 
depths in March, 1823, he made a fruitless attempt at 
suicide, but succeeded only in blowing out one of his eyes. 
Recovering from his wounds and despondency, he now 
summoned up his last powers in an endeavor to give 
the world a new religion. The result was his Nouveau 
Christianisme (Paris, 1825). In this he used many 
thoughts from the Bible. God is the infinite, universal 
being; he is the all; everything is in him and by him ; 
his central essence is love; he reveals himself as reason, 
understanding, wisdom, strength, beauty. Man is his 
highest revelation. Man’s ideal essence is also love. 
The ideal condition of humanity is not the enslaving 
of the one by the other, but the improvement of each 
by the other, and the transformation of earth ‘into a 
paradise. By this process all evil is to be overcome 
and all bliss to be attained; men are to vield obedience 
to the authority of wisdom; all are to labor for the 
happiness of all. But the God of Saint-Simon was a 
vague abstraction; the system was simply materialism 
with a slight tincture of naturalistic pantheism. Ma- 
terial well-being was the ideal paradise; Saint-Simon- 
ism was hedonism; Christianity was but a transient 
form of man’s endeavor to find happiness. Catholicism 
did a good work in its day, so also did Protestantism ; 
but Saint-Simonism was now to supersede all previous 
systems. The new era was to be brought about by two 
principles— an end and a means. The end was, the 
most rapid possible amelioration, physical and moral, 





of the condition of the class the most numerous and 
poor. The means was, to each man a vocation ac- 
cording to his capacity, and to each capacity a reward 
according to its works. ‘lhe result aimed at was a sort 
of democratic epicureanism. It was an outbirth of a 
one-sided brooding over the conflict between capital 
and labor, noble and peasant, priest and devotee. It 
sprang of fanatical enthusiasm for a vaguelv compre- 
hended good; it was devoid of high ethical thoughts: 
it had no just appreciation of the philosophy of histo- 


Ty: hence it was of a highly artificial and sentimental 
but he wanted also an experimental education. In or- 


character, and its speedy collapse was a matter of log- 
ical necessity. So soon, therefore, as Saint-Simon died 
(May 19, 1825), and the enthusiasm of his first disciples 


had occasion to come into contact with the practical 


facts of society, the system as a whole vanished into 
thin air. Dissensions arose. Rodrigues, Enfantin, Le- 
roux, Bazard, Comte, each interpreted the master for 
himself. and each went his own way. The last rem- 
nant of organized Saint-Simonism was dispersed by de- 


cree of a civil court in August, 1832. After this date 





most of the members returned to the ranks of ordinary 
life, and the system became simply a matter of social 
history. See Carové, Der Saint-Simonismus (Leipzig, 
1831); Veit, Saint-Simon (ibid. 1834); Matter, in Stud. 
u. Krit. (1832); Herzog, Real-Encyklop, xiii, 317-320; 


| Encycl. Brit. (8th ed.), vol. xix. (J. P. L.) 


Saint-worship. Sce INVOCATION oF Saints. 


Sainte - Aulaire, Marriau Louis DE Beauv- 
POIL DK, a French prelate, was born in 1720, and in 
1759 he was called to the bishopric of Poitiers, and 
made deputy to the state assembly of 1789. He was 
adverse to all innovations, and strongly opposed to 
the requirements of the law in obliging ecclesiastics 
to take the civil oath. In 1791 he went to Eng- 
land and afterwards to Switzerland, where he died in 
1798. 

Sainte-Beuve, JACQUES DE, a French theologian, 
was born at Paris, April 26, 1613. He received his de- 
gree in 1638 at the Sorbonne, and became royal professor 
of theology in that institution, where his learning gained 
for him so wide a reputation that he was considered one 
of the most ready casuists of his time. His refusal to 
subscribe to the censure passed upon two propositions 
of Arnauld caused him to lose his professorship in 1656. 
He was also deprived of his authority as preacher; but 
as he afterwards showed more submission to the dictates 
of the Church by signing the new formula prescribed 
Feb. 15, 1665, by Alexander VII, he was chosen theo- 
logian of the French clergy. ‘This position brought 
him a pension, and also obliged him to write a Théologie 
Morale for the assembly at Mantes. Sainte-Beuve 
lived in Paris in retirement, but was sought for consul- 
tation by all the dignitaries of his time. It was said 
that he not ouly ruled all of one city, but a whole 
kingdom. He died Dec. 15, 1677. His writings are, 
De Confirmatione (1686):— De Extrema Unctione 
( 1686 ) : — Décisions de Cas de Conscience (1686 ). 
These works were edited after his death by his brother 
Jérôme. 

Sainte-Marthe, CLAUDE pr, a French ascetic 
author, was born at Paris, June 8, 1620. He entered 
the priesthood in early life, and lived for a time in soli- 
tude. After being for some years curé of Mondeville, 
in the diocese of Sens, he entered the order of Port- 
Royal des Champs. Twice he was obliged to leave on 
account of persecution, and finally, in 1679, went to live 
at his château at Courbeville, where he died Oct. 11, 
1690. His writings are, Défense des Religeuses de Port- 
Royal et de leur Directeurs (1667):—Traités de Prete 
(1702) :—Lettres de Piété et de Morale (1709). He 
wrote part of the Morale Pratique des Jésuites, and 
was engaged in the translation of the New Testament 
by Mons. Besides these, he left many petty works, 
sermons, and letters. 


Sainte-Valier, JEAN BAPTISTE DE LACROIX DE, 
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a French prelate, was born at Grenoble, Nov. 14, 1633. 
He became chaplain to Louis XIV, and in 1684 was 
appointed vicar - general of Quebec by bishop Laval. 
He arrived in Canada July 30, 1685, returned to France 
Nov. 1687; was consecrated bishop of Quebec, Jan. 25, 
1688, and went back to Canada in August of the same 
fear; founded the general hospital at Quebec, was cap- 
tured by the English at sea while returning from a visit 
to France, July, 1704, and remained a prisoner until 1709. 
He died at Quebec, Dec. 26, 1727. He was the author 
of État Présent de l'Église et de lu Colonie Française 
dans la Nouvelle France (1688). 


Saints. See SAINT. 


Saints, INVOCATION OF. 
SAINTS. 

Saints’ Days. 

Saints’ Relics. 

Saïr. See SATYR. 

Saitis, in Greek mythology, is a surname of Minerva, 
under which she possessed a temple on the mountain 
Pontinus, near Lerna, in Argolis. This Saitic worship 
was doubtless derived from Sais, in Egypt, where the 
goddess Neith was adored, the latter service being in- 
corporated with that of Minerva by the Greeks. 


Saitons, in Prussian mythology, were persons who 
inflicted wounds on themselves, and spilled their blood 
in the sacred groves, in order to make atonement to the | 
gods for the sins of other people. 


Saivas, the general name given to those among the 
Hinds who worship Siva the Destroyer, one of the 
members of the Trimurti. ‘The only form under which 
this deity is worshipped is that of the Linga, which 
they adore either in temples, in their houses, or on the 
side of a sacred stream. ‘“ ‘The worship of Siva seems 
to have been, from a remote period, rather that of the 
learned and speculative classes than that of the masses 


SAKTAS 


They assume the female garb, and adopt not only the 
dress atid ornaments, but the manners and occupa- 
tions of women. The sect are held in little estima- 
tion, and are very few in number They occasionally 
lead a mendicant life, but are rarely met with. It 
is said that the only place where they are to be found 
in any number is Jaypur. There are a few at Be- 
nares, and a few scatiered throughout several parts of 
Bengal. 

~ @alhtar is the Parsee name for the heaven which 
encloses the heaven of the fixed stars, and which is im- 
movable and inhabited by Ormuzd alone. 


Sakia, in Arabian mythology, is a Mohammedan 
name for the god of a primeval race of giants and dæ- 
mons who dwelt in Arabia Petra, and who drew down 
rain to the earth. 


Sakin, in Scandinavian mythology, is one of the 
thirty-seven rivers of hell. 


Sakkuto, ABRAHAM BEN-SAMUEL, a learned Jew- 
ish writer, was born at Salamanca about A.D. 1450. He 
was a celebrated astronomer, mathematician, historian, 
and lexicographer, and his distinguished talents secured 
for him the professional chair of astronomy at Saragossa. 
When he had to quit Spain, in 1492, he repaired to Por- 
tugal, where king Emmanuel appointed him chronog- 
rapher and astronomer royal. On the banishment of 
the Jews from Portugal, he retired to Tunis. It was 
here that he completed, in 1504, the famous chronicle en- 
titled 319m1 WHO (The Book of Geneulogies), which 
comprises a chronological history of the Jews from the 
creation to A.M. 5260=A.D. 1500. In this elaborate 
work Sakkuto gives an account of the oral law as trans- 
mitted from Moses through the elders, prophets, sages, 
etc.; the acts and monuments of the kings of Israel, as 
well as of the surrounding nations, in chronological or- 
der; the Babylonian colleges at Sora and Pumbadita ; 
the events which occurred during the period of the sec- 
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See CALENDAR; FEASTS. 
See RELICS. 


ofthe people. In a renowned work called the Sankara- 
dig-vijaya, or the victory of Sankara over the world, 
composed by Anandagiri, one of the disciples of San- 
kara, several subdivisions of the Saivas are named—viz. 
the Saivas, properly so called, who wore the impression 
of the Linga on both arms; the Raudras, who had a 
trident stamped on the forehead; the Ugras, who had 
the drum of Siva on their arms; the Bhaktas, with an 
impression of the Linga on their foreheads; the Jan- 
gamas, who carried a figure of the Linga on their heads; 
and the Pasupatas, who imprinted the same symbol on 
the forehead, breast, navel, and arms. The present di- 
visions of the Saivas, however, are the following : the 
Dandins and Dasnami-Dandins; the Yogins; the J n- 
gamas; the Paramahansas; the Aghorins; the Urdha- 
bahus; the Akasmukhins and Nakhins; the Gidaras; 
the Rakharas, Sdkharas, and Ukharas; the Karalingins; 
the Bramacharins; and the Nagas.” Each division is 
characterized by some peculiarities of dress, self-torture, 
tenets, etc. (see Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus 
[ Lond. 1862], i, 188 sq.). 

Saivo Oiniak, in Lapp mythology, was a moun- 
tain deity worshipped under the symbols of peculiarly 
shaped stones or mountains. 


Sajotkatta, a term given by the North American 
Indians to those persons who enjoy the special favor of 
their patron spirits, and are through such aid enabled to 
discover things that are hidden, to foretell future events, 
te hewitch other persons, to perform extended journeys 
in the soul while absent from the body, etc.—in short, 
the most cunning impostors in the tribes. The Iro- 


quois equivalent for this title is Agottsinnuchs, i. e.. 


seers, 

Sakar, in Mohammedan writers, is one of the seven 
hells, which serves as the place in which Parsees are 
punished for being what they are. 


Sakhi Bhavas, a Hindd sect who worship 
Radha as the personification of the Sakti or Krishna. 





ond Temple; the different sects of that period—viz. the 


Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, and Nazarites; the princes 


of the captivity, and the rectors of the colleges after the 
close of the Talmud; and the period down to the end of . 
the 15th century. 
clopædia of Jewish literature, was first published at Con- 
stantinople (1566): then, with many additions and 
glosses, at Cracow (1581), Amsterdam (1717), Konigs- 
berg (1857), and from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
with many corrections, additions, etc., by Filipowski 
(Lond. 1857). 
lexicon to the Chaldee paraphrases, the Midrashim, and 


Sakkuto’s work, which is an ency- 


Sakkuto also wrote a Rabbinic Aramaic 


Talmud, entitled TAIN “pod nipon (i. e. Supple- 
ments to the Book Aruch), of which an account is given 
by Geiger in the Zeitschrift der D. M. G. xii, 144 sq. 
(Leips. 1858) :—viprd mim (Sweet to the Soul), on the 
future state, the separation of spirit from body, etc. (Con- 
stantinople, 1516). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 200 sq. ; 
Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 334; Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus Librorum Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl. p. 706 
sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. s. v.; Lindo, Hist. of the Jews, p. 267 ; 
Finn, Sephardim, p. 452; Da Costa, Israel and the Gen- 
tiles, p. 284; Etheridge, Introd. to Hebr. Literature, p. 451 
sq.; Grätz, Gesch. d. Juden, ix, 18 sq., 418,458,474; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s. Secten, iii, 113. (B. P.) 


Saktas, the worshippers of the Sakti (q. v.); the 
female principle, or the divine nature in action, which 
is personified under different forms, according as the 
worshippers incline towards the adoration of Vishnu 
or Siva — Saraswati being the Sakti, or wife, of Brah- 
ma; Lakshmi the Sakti, or wife, of Vishnu; and Devi 
or Durga the Sakti, or wife, of Siva. Since Siva is the 
type of destruction, his energy, or wife, becomes still 
more the type of all that is terrific. As a conse- 
quence, her worship is based on the assumption that 
she can be propitiated only by practices which involve 
the destruction of life, and in which she herself delights. 


SAKTI 


Such a worship leads to brutalism and licentiousness, 
and it became the worst of all forms which the various 
aberrations of the Hindd mind assumed. Appealing to 
the superstitions of the vulgar mind, it has its profess- 
ors chiefly among the lowest classes. The works from 
which the tenets and rites of this religion are derived 
are known by the collective name of Tantras; but as in 
some of these works the ritual enjoined does not com- 
prehend all the impure practices which are recommend- 
ed in others, the sect became divided into two leading 
branches — the Dakshinacharins and Vuamacharins, or 
the followers of the right-hand and left-hand ritual. 
The Dakshinacharins are the more respectable of the 
two, although they indulge in practices contrary to the 
Vedic ritual. The Vamacharins adopt a ritual of the 
grossest impurities. Their object is, by reverencing 
Devi, who is one with Siva, to obtain supernatural 
powers in this life, and to be identified after death with 
Siva and his consort. The worship of Sakti requires 
the presence of a female as the living representative and 
type of the goddess, and is mostly celebrated in a mixed 
society—the men representing Bhairava (or Siva as the 
Terrific), and the women Bhairavi (or Sakti as the Ter- 
rific), The ceremony generally terminated with the 
most scandalous orgies among the votaries. The mem- 
bers of the sect are very numerous, especially among the 
Brahminical caste. All classes are, however, admissible 
and equal at these ceremonies. The particular insignia 
of the Saktas are a semicircular line or lines on the fore- 
head of red sanders or vermilion, or a red streak up the 
middle of the forehead, with a circular spot of red at the 
root of the nose. They use a rosary made of the seeds 


of the el-ocarpus or of coral beads, but of no greater | 


length than may be concealed in the hand. In wor- 
shipping they wear a piece of red silk round the loins 
and decorate themselves with garlands of crimson flow- 
ers. Two other sects are likewise mentioned as belong- 
ing to the Saktas, but it is doubtful whether they are 
still in existence. See Wilson, Sketch of Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, i, 240 sq. 


Sakti, the active volition or omnipotent energy of 
any one of the members of the Hindfi Trimurti. It 
may exist separately from the essence of Deity, and in 
such a case it is conceived to be invested with a species 
of personality, and to be capable of exerting an inde- 
pendent agency. When viewed as the cause of phe- 
nomena, or sensible appearances, it is called Maya 
(q.v.). The Sakti is worshipped by many Hindis, be- 
ing personated by a naked female, to whom meat and 
wine are offered. 


Sakti Sodhana, a religious ceremony in connec- 
tion with the Sakti, or personified energy of Deity 
among the Hindis. The object of worship in this case 
should be a dancing-girl, a harlot, a washerwoman, or 
barber’s wife, a female of the Brahminical or Sudra 
tribe, a flower-girl, or a milkmaid. The ceremony is 
performed at midnight with a party of eight, nine, or 
eleven couples. Appropriate mantras are to be used, ac- 
cording to the description of the person selected -for the 
Sakti, who is then to be worshipped according to the 
prescribed form. She is placed disrobed, but richly or- 
namented, on the left of a circle described for the pur- 
pose, with various mantras and gesticulations, and is to 
be rendered pure by the repetition of different formulas. 
Being finally sprinkled over with wine, the act being 
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SALADIN 


dasa, which, introduced to us by Sir William Jones in 
1789, became the starting-point of Sanscrit philology in 
Europe. | 


Sakyamuni, or SAINT SAKYA, a name of Buddha 
(q. v.), the founder of the Buddhist religion. 


Sa’la (Zad), the Greek form (Luke iii, 35) of the 
name of the patriarch SALAH (q. V.), the father of Eber 
(Gen. x, 24). 

Salaam. See SALUTATION. 


Salacia, in Roman mythology, was a goddess of the | 
salt waters, the wife of Neptune, and mother of Triton. | 


Saladin, the name given by Western writers to Sa- 
LAII ED-DIN YUSSEF IBN-AYUB, the sultan of Egypt and 
Syria, and the founder of the Ayubite dynasty in those- 
countries. As the great Moslem hero of the third crusade, ; 
and the beau-ideal of Moslem chivalry, he is one of the 
most interesting characters presented to us by the his- | 
tory of that period. He belonged to the Kurdish tribe 
of Ravad, and was born at Tekrit (a town on the Ti- | 
gris, of which his father, Ayub, was kutwal, or governor, 
under the Seljuks) in 1137. Following the example of | 
his father and uncle, he entered the service of Noured- 
din (q. v.), prince of Syria, and accompanied his uncle 
in his various expeditions to Egypt in command of 
Noureddin’s army. Saladin was at this time much ad- 
dicted to wine and gambling, and it was not till, at the 
head of a small detachment of the Syrian army, he was 
beleaguered in Alexandria by the combined Christians 
of Palestine and the Egyptians, that-he gave indications 
of possessing the qualities requisite for a great captain. 
On the death of his uncle, Shirkoh, Saladin became 
grand-vizier of the Fatimite caliph, and received the title 
of El-melek el-nasr,“ the Victorious Prince.’ But the 
Christians of Syria and Palestine, alarmed at the eleva- 
tion of a Syrian emir to supreme power in Egypt. made 
a combined and vigorous attack on the new vizier. 
Saladin foiled them at Damietta, and transferred the 
contest to Palestine, taking several fortresses, and de- 
feating his assailants near Gaza; but about the same 
time his new-born power was exposed to a still more 
formidable danger from his master, Noureddin, whose 
jealousy of the talents and ambition of his able young 
lieutenant required all the skill and wariness at Saladin’s 
command to allay. On Noureddin’s death, in 1174, Sal- 
adin began a struggle with his successor, which ended 
in his establishing himself as the sultan of Egypt and 
Syria, a title which was confirmed to him by the caliph 
of Bagdad. The next ten years were occupied in petty 
wars with the Christians, and in the arrangement and 
consolidation of his now extensive dominion. The 
plundering by the Christians of a rich pilgrim caravan 
on its way to Mecca, an infringement of the treaty with 
Saladin, brought down upon them the latter’s vengeance. 
Their army suffered a dreadful defeat at Tiberias (July 
4,1187). The king of Jerusalem, the two grand-masters, 
and many other warriors of high rank were taken cap- 
tive; Jerusalem was stormed (Oct. 2), and almost every 
other fortified place in Palestine was taken. The news 
of this great success of the infidels being brought to 
Western Europe, aroused the enthusiasm of the Chris- 
tians to its highest pitch, and a powerful army of cru- 
saders, headed by the kings of France and England, 
speedily made their appearance on the scene of strife. 
They captured Acre in 1191, and Richard Coeur-de- 





rc ere 


sanctified by the peculiar mantra, the Sakti is now puri- | Lion, at the head of that portion of the crusading army 


fied; but if not previously initiated, she is further to be 
made an adept by the communication of the radical man- 
tra whispered thrice in her ear, when the object of the cer- 
emony is complete. 


Sakuntala, one of the most pleasing female char- 
acters of Hindi mythology. She is mentioned as a 
water-nymph in the Yajurveda, is the subject of a 
beautiful episode of the Mahabhárata, and is spoken of 
in the Puranas. Her name has become specially fa- 
miliar in Europe through the celebrated drama of Kali- 


which adhered to him, continued the war with success, 
twice defeated Saladin, took Cæsarea and Jaffa, and 
finally obtained a treaty for three years (Aug. 1192), 
by which the coast from Jaffa to Tyre was yielded to 
the Christians. In the following year, Saladin died at 
Damascus of a disease under which he had long suffer- 
ed. Saladin was not a mere soldier; his wise adminis- 
tration left behind it traces which endured for centuries; 
and the citadel of Cairo and sundry canals, dikes, and 
roads are existing evidences of his careful attention to 
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the wants of his subjects. In him the warrior instinct 
of the Kurd was united to a high intelligence ; and even 
his opponents frankly attribute to him the noblest qual- 
ities of medieval chivalry, invincible courage, inviolable 
fidelity to treaties, greatness of soul, piety, justice, and 
moderation. 


Salagramma, in Hindi mythology, was a stone 
into which Vishnu was transformed by the curse of a 
virtuous woman after he had violated her chastity in 
the guise of her husband. 


Sa’lah (Heb. She’lach, SÑ, something sent forth, 
as a jarelin or a sprout; Sept. and New Test. Dada, but 
Iaa in 1 Chron. i, 24; A. V. “Shelah” in 1 Chron. i, 
18, 24), the only named son of the patriarch Arphaxad, 
and the father of Eber (Gen. x, 24; xi, 12, 13, 14, 15; 1 
Chron. i, 18, 24), B.C. cir. 2478. See Sata, “The name 
is significant of extension, the cognate verb (M2) being 
applied to the spreading-out of the roots and branches 
of trees (Jer, xvii, 8; Ezek. xvii, 6). It thus seems to 
imply the historical fact of the gradual extension of a 
branch of the Shemitic race from its original seat in 
Northern Assyria towards the river Euphrates. A place 
with a similar name in Northern Mesopotamia is noticed 
by Syrian writers (Knobel, in Gen. xi); but we can hard- 
ly assume its identity with the Salah ofthe Bibie. Ewald 
(Gesch. i, 354) and Von Bohlen (/ntvod. to Gen. ii, 205) 
regard the name as purely fictitious, the former explain- 
ing it as a son or offspring, the latter as the father of a 
race. That the name is significant does not prove it 


fictitious, and the conclusions drawn by these writers are 
unwarranted,” ` 


Salai, or Salaino, ANDREA, an Italian painter, 
was born about the year 1500, but the time of his 
death is not known. From an humble position in 
the studio of Leonardo da Vinci, he finally became 
the favorite pupil of his master, and his pictures show 
the same softness which characterizes those of the 
great artist. In Milan may be seen his Holy Fumily 
and St. John in the Desert, and at Paris an Adoration 
4 the Magi, besides many others scattered through 

urope, 


Salamander, a kind of imaginary beings belong- 
ing rather to the physico-philosophical systems of the 
Cabalists than to the mythology of any particular peo- 
ple. They were supposed to inhabit fire as their proper 
element, as the Undines made their home in water; and 
this idea probably gave rise to the notion that the am- 
phibious, lizard-like reptiles of the species which are 
dotted with black, yellow, or red spots are likewise able 
to resist the destructive power of fire. 


Salaminius, in Greek mythology, is a surname of 
Jupiter, derived from Salamis, in Cyprus, where a temple 
was erected to him by Teucer. 


Salamis, in Greek mythology, was a daughter of 
the river-god Asopus, whose name was transferred to 
the island of Salamis, and who became by Neptune the 
mother of Cychreus, 


_ Sal’amis (Zadapic, perhaps from dA¢, salt, as be- 
ing on the sea), a city at the east end of the island of 
Cyprus, and the first place visited by Paul and Barna- 
bas on the first missionary journey after leaving the 
mainland at Seleucia. See PauL. Two reasons why 
they took this course obviously suggest themselves, viz. 
the fact that Cyprus (and probably Salamis) was the 
native place of Barnabas, and the geographical proxim- 
ity of this end of the island to Antioch. But a further 
reason is indicated by a circumstance in the narrative 
(Acts xili, 5). Here alone, among all the Greek cities 
visited by Paul, we read expressly of “synagogues” 
inthe plural, Hence we conclude that there were many 
Jews in Cyprus. This is in harmony with what we 
read elsewhere. To say nothing of possible mercantile 
relations in very early times (see CHITTIM), Jewish 
residents in the island are mentioned during the period 
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when the Seleucide reigned at Antioch (1 Macc. xv, 
23). In the reign of Augustus, the Cyprian copper- 
mines were farmed to Herod the Great (Josephus, Ant. 
xvi, 4, 5), and this would probably attract many He- 
brew families: to which we may add evidence to the 
same effect from Philo (Legat. ad Cartum) at the very 
time of Paul’s journey. Again, at a later period, in 
the reign of Trajan, we are informed of dreadful tu- 
mults here, caused by a vast multitude of Jews, in the 
course of which “the whole populous city of Salamis 
became a desert” (Milman, Hist. of the Jews, iii, 111, 
112). Hadrian, afterwards emperor, came to the aid of 
the Cypriots. He overcame the Jews, and expelled 
them from the island, forbidding any of that nation to 
approach its coasts; and so strictly was this carried 
out that if a Jew were ever cast by shipwreck*on the 
island, he was put.to death. We may well believe that 
from the Jews of Salamis came some of those early 
Cypriot Christians who are so prominently mentioned 
in the account of the first spreading of the Gospel be- 
yond Palestine (Acts xi, 19, 20) even before the first 
missionary expedition. Mnason (xxi, 16) might be 
one of them. Nor ought Mark to be forgotten here. 
He was at Salamis with Paul and his own kinsman 
Barnabas; and again he was there with the same kins- 
man after the misunderstanding with Paul and the sep- 
aration (xv, 39). See MARK. 





Coin of Salamis with the head of Ptolemy V. 


Salamis was not far from the modern Famagosta. 
Legend ascribed its origin to the acid Teucer. Af- 
ter various fortunes in the connections of the Greek 
states, it finally fell under the power of the Ptolemies, 
It was situated on a bight of the coast, a little to the 
north of a river called the Pediæus, on low ground, 
which is, in fact, a continuation of the plain (anciently 
called Salaminia) running up into the interior towards 
the place where Nicosia, the present capital of Cyprus, 
stands. We must notice in regard to Salamis that its 
harbor is spoken of by Greek writers as very good; and 
that one of the ancient tables lavs down a road between 
this city and Paphos (q. v.), the next place which Paul 
and Barnabas visited on their journey. Salamis again 
has rather an eminent position in subsequent Christian 
history. Constantine or his successor rebuilt it and 
called it Constantia, and, while it had this name, Epi- 
phanius was one of its bishops. In the reign of Hera- 
clius the new town was destroyed by the Saracens. 
See Cyprus. 

Very little of the ancient city is now standing; but 
on the outside of the city recent travellers have seen 
the remains of a building two hundred feet in length, 
and six or eight feet high; also a stone church and 
portions of an aqueduct by which water was brought 
to the city from a distance of thirty miles. Of the 
travellers who have visited and described Salamis we 
must particularly mention Pococke (Descr. of the Fast, 
ii, 214) and Ross (Reisen nach Kos, Halikarnassos, Rho- 
dos, und Cypern, p. 118-125). These travellers notice, 
in the neighborhood of Salamis, a village named St. 
Sergius, which is doubtless a reminiscence of Sergius. 
Paulus, and a large Byzantine church bearing the name 
of St. Barnabas, and associated with a legend concern- 
ing the discovery of his relics. The legend will be 
found in Cedrenus (i, 618, ed. Bonn). See BARNABAS; 
SerGius Pavers. See Smith, Dict. of Class. Geog. ii, 
876 sq; Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of 
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ot. Faul, i, 169; Lewin, St. Paul, i, 120 sq. On the 
«wins of Salamis, see Eckhel, iii, 87. 
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Salary (Lat. salarium, salt-money, salt being part 
of the pay of the Roman soldier), an annual or periodi- 
cal payment for services, Nothing like the provisions 
of the Levitical law, for the maintenance of the clergy, 
was known in the primitive Church. The duty, how- 
ever, of the Church to maintain her religious teachers 
is implied in the New Test. “The workman is worthy 
of his meat,” says Christ (Matt. x, 10), to which the 
apostle appeals, “ Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gos- 
pel” (1 Cor. ix, 14). In the apostolic age the mainte- 
nance of the clergy consisted merely in the supply of 
their personal wants (2 Cor. xi, 7, 8; Phil. iv, 16-18). 
There were probably in early times no fixed stipends 
for the ministers because the Church did not possess 
property; and when at length specific provision was 
made for the support of the clergy, it was not by any 
ordinance of the Church, but by the law of the State. 
Fees paid to the clergy for services rendered were call- 
ed sporte, sportelle, and sportule ; probably in allusion 
to the bringing of the first-fruits in a basket, sportula. 
They were not the same as the jura stole, surplice fees 
(q. v.), Which were unknown in the primitive Church. 
It was an established rule that no fees should be re- 
ceived for religious services. The first departure from 
it began with the celebration of religious ordinances in 
a private manner, in which the individual, at whose re- 
quest this private celebration was performed, was re- 
quired to pay something as an equivalent for the pub- 
lic and voluntary oblations that would otherwise have 
been made. So far as the clergy of the primitive 
Church can be said to have had any salary, it was 
paid, either according to their necessities or according 
to some general rule, from the treasury of the Church, 
which was supplied chiefly from voluntary contribu- 
tions. Various rules were, from time to time, given for 
the distribution of funds. One required that they 
should be divided into three equal parts, one of which 
was to be paid to the bishops, another to the clergy, 
and the third was to be expended in making repairs, etc. 

In the 4th century the Church and clergy came into 
the possession of real property. By a law of Constan- 
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tine in the year 321, the clergy were permitted to re. 
ceive donations and bequests, Liberal grants were also 


-made by Constantine and by Gratian, Theodosius the 


Great, and other emperors. By other means also the 
revenues of the Church were enriched: 1. On the dem- 
olition of heathen temples by Theodosius the Great 
and his sons, the proceeds were applied to the benefit of 
the clergy, or appropriated to religious uscs. 2. On 
the same principle, the property belonging to heretics 
was sequestrated. 3. The property of such clergy as 
died without heirs, and of all who relinquished their 
duties without sufficient cause, became the property of 
the Church. 4. The Church was made heir-at-law of 
all martyrs and confessors who died without near rela- 
tions. 5. By tithes and first-fruits, which, however, 
were unknown until the 4th or 5th century. Charle- 
magne first required the payment of tithes by statute 
law, and enforced the duty by severe penalties. His 
successors confirmed and completed the system of tithe 
by law which was subsequently introduced into Eng- 
land and Sweden. In the Eastern Church the support 
of religion was never legally enforced, but was urged 
as a religious duty, and tithes were paid as a volunta- 
ry offering. See Coleman, Christ. Antiquities, p. 148 sq. 


Salasad’ai (ZaXacadai, v. r. Lapacadai, etc., a 
corruption from the Sept. Zovpicadat, for Zurishaddai, 
in Numb. i, 6), a name given (Jud. viii, 1) as that of 
an Israelite, father of Samael, in the ancestry of Ju- 
dith (q. v.). 

Sala’thiel (Heb. Shealtiel’, bxomoxw, asked of 
God; Sept. and New Test. EaħaẸıhÀ ; ‘more correctly, 
“ Shealtiel,” in the A. V.in Ezra iii, 2; Neh. xii. 1; 
Hag. i, 12, 14; ii,2). It is customary to distinguish 
two of this name, from the apparent difference of par- 
entage in Matt. i, 12 and Luke iii, 27, but probably 
they were one, and the manner of keeping the Jewish 
records will readily suggest methods of reconciling the 
passages (comp. Strong, Harmony and Expos. of the 
Gospels, p. 16). See GENEALOGY oF CHRIST. Sala- 
thiel was the son of Jeconiah, perhaps grandson of Neri 
(Luke iii, 27), and father of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii, 
17; Ezra iii, 2; Neh. xii, 1; Hag. i. 12,14; ii,2; Matt. 
i, 12; Luke iit, 27. See SHEALTIEL, 


Sal’cah (Heb. Salkah’, 250, from an Arabic root, 
signifying migration; Sept. Ledyad, V. r. Deda, Teryat, 
"EXxa, etc.; A. V. “Salchah,” in Deut. iii, 10 [Targum 
Pseudo-Jon. gives it Np, i. €, Seleucia; though 
which Seleucia they can have supposed was here in- 
tended it is difficult to imagine]), a city named in the 
early records of Israel as the extreme limit of Bashan 
(Deut. iii, 10; Josh. xiii, 11). This city appears to 
have been one of the old capitals of Og’s kingdom 
(Josh, xii, 5). A statement in 1 Chron. v, 11 seems 
to show that Salcah was upon the eastern confines of 
both Manasseh and Gad, although it was really beyond 
the bounds of Palestine as occupied by the Hebrews. 
On another occasion the name seems to denote a dis- 
trict rather than a town (Josh. xii, 5). In later Jewish 
history the name is never mentioned, and the probabil- 
ity is that the city soon fell into the hands of the orig- 
inal inhabitants. By Eusebius and Jerome it is merely 
mentioned, apparently without their having had any 
real knowledge of it. 

Salcah is, doubtless, identical with the present tow" 
of Silkhad, which stands at the southern extremity of 
the Jebel Hauran, twenty miles south of Kunawat (the 
ancient Kenath), which was the southern outpost of the 
Leja, the Argob of the Bible. Siilkhad is named bv 
both the Christian and Mohammedan historians of the 
Middle Ages (Will. of Tyre, xvi, 8, “ Selcath ;” Abulfe- 
da [Tab. Syr. p. 106; also in Schultens’s Index Geogr.| 
“Sarchad”). It was visited by Burckhardt (Syria, Nov 
22, 1810), Seetzen, and others, and more recently by Por- 
ter, who describes it at some length (Five Years in Da- 
mascus, ii, 176-216). Its identification with Salcahb 
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seems to be due to Gesenius (Burckhardt, Reisen, p. 507). 
Immediately below Siilkhad commences the plain of the 
great Euphrates desert, which appears to stretch, with 
hardly an undulation, from here to Busra, on the Persian 
Gulf. The town is of considerable size, from two to three 
miles in circumference; it occupies a strong and com- 
manding position on a conical hill, On the summit 
stands the castle. a circular building of great size and 
strength, surrounded by a deep moat. ‘The external 
walls are still tolerably perfect, and were evidently 
founded not later than the Roman age, though the up- 
per portions are Saracenic. The sides of the cone im- 
mediately beneath the walls are steep and smooth, and 
are covered with light cinders and blocks of lava, show- 
ing that it was originally a volcano. The city occupies 
the lower slopes on the south, extending to the plain. 
A large number of the houses are still perfect, with 
their stone roofs and stone doors, though they have been 
long deserted. On the walls of the castle, and among 
the ruins, there are Greek inscriptions, bearing dates 
equivalent to A.D. 246 and 370; while an Arabic rec- 
ord on the walls of a large mosque shows that it was 
built in the year A.D. 1224, and a minaret near it about 
four centuries later. The latter appears to be the 
newest building in the place. The country round Sal- 
cah i3 now without inhabitants; but traces of former 
industry and wealth, and of a dense population, are vis- 
ible. ‘The roads, the fields, the terraces, the vineyards, 
and the fig-orchards are there, but man is gone. The 
view from the summit of the castle of Salcah is one of 
the most remarkable for desolation in all Palestine. See 
Porter, Handbook for Syria, p. 488; Schwarz, Palestine, 
p- 222. See BASHAN. 


Sal’chah (Deut. ii, 10). See SALcaAn. 


Sale, Jons, a Methodist Episcopal minister, and 
“one of the most heroic evangelists and founders of 
Western Methodism,” was born in Virginia in 1769, 
In 1796 he joined the itinerancy, and was sent to Swa- 
nino Circuit, “in the wilds of Virginia, where he had 
his courage and fidelity tested in breasting the dangers 
and hardships of a pioneer preacher.” His next circuit 
was the Mattamuskeet, Va.; in 1799 he went to Hol- 
ston Circuit; in 1803, to the north-western territory of 
Virginia, where, for nearly a quarter of a century, he 
alternated between Ohio and Kentucky, a successful 
circuit preacher and a commanding presiding elder. He 
died Jan. 15, 1827, exclaiming, “ My last battle is fought, 
and the victory sure! hallelujah!” Mr. Sale was an 
eminently useful man, and he adorned every relation 
that he sustained to the Church. See Minutes of Con- 
JSerences, 1,572; Stevens, Hist. of the M. E. Church, iv, 
106, 148, 149, 338, 431; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, vii; Finley, Sketches, p. 185, 186; Bangs, Hist. 
of the M. E. Church, ii, 111. (J. L. S.) 


Sa’lem (Heb. Shalem’, ob, peaceful, i. e. unin- 
jured, or whole, as often) occurs in a few passages of 
Scripture, and in several other notices, as the name of 
one or more places, although some writers doubt wheth- 
er it should not in all cases be translated as a simple 


appellative. It has likewise been usually regarded as 
cummemorated in the name Jerusalem. Nee also SHA- 
LEM. 


1. (Sept. Ladnp, and so N. T.) The place of which 
Melchizedek was king (Gen. xiv, 18; Heb. vii, 1, 2). 
Some have inferred, from the circumstances of the nar- 
rative (e. g. Bochart, Phaleg, ii, 4; Ewald, Gesch. i, 410), 
that it lay between Damascus and Sodom; but although 
it is said that the king of Sodom—who had probably 
regained his own city after the retreat of the Assyrians 
—went out to meet (ANI?) Abraham, yet it is also dis- 
tinctly stated that this was after Abraham had returned 
(1395 “ITIN) from the slaughter of the kings. The 
only clue is that afforded by the mention of the valley 
of Shaveh (q. v.), which seems to have been the “ King’s 
Dale” near Jerusalem. See ABSALOM’S PILLAR. 
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Dr. Wolff, in a striking passage, implies that Salem 
was—what the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
understood it to be—a title, not the name of a place. 
“ Melchizedek of old... had a royal title: he was 
‘King of Righteousness’ (in Hebrew, Melchi-zedek); he 
was also * King of Peace’ (Melek-Sulem). When Abra- 
ham came to his tent, he came forth with bread and 
wine, and was called ‘the Priest of the Highest,’ and 
Abraham gave him a portion of his spoil. Just so 
Wolffs friend, in the desert of Meru, in the kingdom 
of Khiva ... whose name is Abd-er- Rahman, which 
means ‘Slave of the merciful God, ... has also a royal 
title. He is called Shahe-Adaalat, ‘ King of Righteous- 
ness’—the same as Melchizedek in Hebrew. When he 
makes peace between kings, he bears the title Shahe 
Salkh, ‘ King of Peace’ (in Hebrew, Melek-Sulem).” 

The main opinion, however, current from the earliest 
ages of interpretation, is that of the Jewish commenta- 
turs, who, from Onkelos ( Targum) and Josephus (War, 
vi, 10; Ant. i, 10,2; vii, 3,2) to Kalisch (Comm, on Gen. 
p. 360), with one voice affirm that Salem is Jerusalem, 
on the ground that Jerusalem is so called in Psa. Ixxvi, 
2, the Psalmist, after the manner of poets, or from some 
exigency of his poem, making use of the archaic name 
in preference to that in common use (see Reland, Pal- 
estina, p. 833). ‘The Christians of the 4th century held 
the same belief with the Jews, as is evident from an 
expression of Jerome (“nostri omnes,” £p. ad Evange- 
lum, § 7), and Eusebius (in the Onomast. s. v.). 

Here it is sufficient to say (1) that Jerusalem suits 
the circumstances of the narrative rather better than 
any place farther north, or more in the heart of the 
country. It would be quite as much in Abraham’s road, 
going from the sources of Jordan to his home under the 
oaks of Hebron, and it would be more suitable for the 
visit of the king of Sodom. In fact, we know that, in 
later times at least, the usual route from Damascus 
avoided the central highlands of the country and‘the 
neighborhood of Shechem, where Sulim is now shown 
(see Pompey’s route in Josephus, Ant. xiv, 3,4; 4, 1). 
(2) It is, perhaps, some confirmation of the identity—at 
any rate, it is a remarkable coincidence—that the king 
of Jerusalem in the time of Joshua should bear the title 
Adoni-zedek—almost precisely the same as that of Mel- 
chizedek. 

2. Jerome himself, however, is not of the same opin- 
ion. He states (Ep.ad Evang. § 7) without hesitation, 
though apparently (as just observed) alone in his be- 
lief, that the Salem of Melchizedek was not Jerusalem, 
but a town near Scythopolis, which in his day was still 
called Salem, and where the vast ruins of the palace of 
Melchizedek were still to be seen. Elsewhere (Ono- 
mast, 8. V. Salem) he locates it more precisely at eight 
Roman miles from Scythopolis, and gives its then name 
as Salumtas. Further, he identifies this Salem with the 
Salim (q. v.) (ZaAeiw) of John the Baptist. That a 
Salem existed where Jereme thus places it there need 
be no doubt; indeed, the name has been recovered at 
the identical distance below Beisin by Van de Velde, 
at a spot otherwise suitable for Ænon. But that this 
Salem, Salim, or Salumias was the Salem of Melchize- 
dek is even more uncertain than that Jerusalem was so. 
The ruins were probably as much the ruins of Melchiz- 
edek’s palace as the remains at Ramet el-Khalil, three 
miles north of Hebron, are those of “ Abraham’s house.” 
Nor is the decision assisted by a consideration of Abra- 
ham’s homeward route. He probably brought back his 
party by the road along the Ghor as far as Jericho, and 
then, turning to the right, ascended to the upper level of 
the country in the direction of Mamre; but whether he 
crossed the Jordan at the Jisr Benat Yakub, above the 
Lake of Gennesaret, or at the Jisr Mejamia, below it, 
he would equally pass by both Scythopolis and Jerusa- 
lem. At the same time, it must be confessed that the 
distance of Salem (at least eighty miles from the prob- 
able position of Sodom) makes it difficult to suppose 
that the king of Sodom can have advanced so far to 
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meet Abraham, adds its weight to the statement that the 
meeting took place after Abraham had returned—not 
during his return, and is thus so far in favor of Salem 
being Jerusalem. See MELCHIZEDEK, 

3. Professor Ewald (Geschichte, i, 410, note) pronounces 
that Salem is a town on the further side of Jordan, on 
the road from Damascus to Sodom, quoting at the same 
time John iii, 23; but there seems to be no authority for 
this, nor any notice of the existence of the name in that 
direction either in former or recent times. 

4, A tradition given by Eupolemus, a writer known 
only through fragments preserved in the Prepuaratio 
Evangelica of Eusebius (ix, 17), differs in some impor- 
tant points from the Biblical account. According to 
this, the meeting took place in the sanctuary of the city 
Argarizin, which is interpreted by Eupolemus to mean 
“the Mountain of the Most High.” “A rgarizin” (Pliny 
uses nearly the same form—Argaris, H. N. v, 14) is, of 
course, har-Gerizzim, Mount Gerizim. ‘The source of 
the tradition is, therefore, probably Samaritan, since the 
encounter of Abraham and Melchizedek is one of the 
events to which the Samaritans lay claim for Mount 
Gerizim. But it may also proceed from the identifica- 
tion of Salem with Shechem, which, lying at the foot 
of Gerizim, would easily be confounded with the moun- 
tain itself. See SHALEM. 

5. A Salem is mentioned in Jud. iv, 4 among the 
places which were seized and fortified by the Jews on 
the approach of Holofernes. “The valley of Salem,” 
as it appears in the A. V. (roy adAdva Tadnp), is pos- 
sibly, as Reland has ingeniously suggested (Palest. p. 
977), a corruption of siç abAwva eiç Tadnu—* into the 
plain to Salem.” If AdAwy is here, according to fre- 
quent usage, the Jordan valley, then the Salem referred 
to must surely be that mentioned by Jerome and al- 
ready noticed. But in this passage it may be with 
equal probability the broad plain of the Mukhna which 
stretches from Ebal and Gerizim, on the one hand, to 
the hills on which Salim stands, on the other, which is 
said to be still called the “plain of Salim” (Porter, 
Handbook, p. 340 a), and through which runs the cen- 
tral north road of the country. Or, as is perhaps still 
more likely, it refers to another Salim near Zerin (Jez- 
reel), and to the plain which runs up between those 
two places as far as Jenin, and which lay directly in 
the route of the Assyrian army. There is nothing to 
show that the invaders reached as far into the interior 
of the country as the plain of the Mukhna. The other 
‘places enumerated in the verse seem, as far as they can 
‘be recognised, to be points which guarded the main 
approaches to the interior (one of the chief of which 
‘was by Jezreel and Engannin), not towns in the interi- 
-or itself, like Shechem or the Salem near it. See Ju- 
DITH, Book oF. 

6. (Sept. iv efonvy; Vulg. in pace), Psa. 1xxvi,2. It 
‘seems to be agreed on all hands that Salem is here em- 
ployed for Jerusalem, but whether as a mere abbrevia- 
tion to suit some exigency of the poetry and point the 
allusion to the peace (shalém) which the city enjoyed 
through the protection of God, or whether, after a well- 
known habit of poets, it is an antique name preferred 
‘to the more modern and familiar one, is a question not 
yet decided. The latter is the opinion of the Jewish 
commentators, but it is grounded on their belief that 
the Salem of Melchizedek was the city which after- 
wards became Jerusalem. (See above.) See a remark- 
able passage in Geiger’s Urschrift, etc. p. 74-76. The 
antithesis in ver. 1 between “Judah” and “Israel” might 
-seem to some to imply that some sacred place in the 
northern kingdom is here contrasted with Zion, the 
sanctuary of the south. If there were in the Bible any 
sanction to the identification of Salem with Shechem 
(noticed above), the passage might be taken as referring 
to the continued relation of God to the kingdom of Is- 
r:el But the parallelism is rather one of agreement 
than contrast. Hence, Zion the sanctuary being named 
in the one member of the verse, it is tolerably certain 
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that Salem, in the other, 
See JERUSALEM. 


Salema, in Arabic mythology, is the god of health 


worshipped by a race of giants who are said to have in- 
habited Arabia. 


Sales, Francis pe. See FRANCIS OF SALES. 


Salesians, an order of recluse nuns, otherwise 
known as Visitants. Its founder was count Francis of 
Sales (q. v.), who conceived the idea of providing an 
asylum for widows aud other females in distress, and of 
devoting them to the service of the sick and toa relig- 
ious life. A vision encouraged him to carry forward 
his purpose, and the active co-operation of a noble 
widow (saint), Francisca du Chantal, enabled him to 
succeed, The order of the Visitation of Mary, or Sa- 
lesians, was the result. The first house for their use 
was secured in 1610, at Annecy, and the second in 1615, 
at Lyons. Their rules (given by St. Francis) were mild, 
and intended rather to promote spiritual dispositions 
and works of mercy than to encourage outward asceti- 
cism. The sisters were required to take only the simple 
vows; strict retirement was imposed only during the 
period of the novitiate; their apparel was not required 
to be different from that of ordinary females, except 
that it should be of black color and modest appearance. 
In 1618 pope Paul V raised the congregation into an 
order De Visitatione B. V. M. under the rule of St. Au- 
gustine, and conferred on it all the privileges accorded 
to other religious orders, making its special mission the 
training of female children. The convents were placed 
under the supervision of the diocesan bishops by the 
will of their founder. Their number increased rapidly, 
the first being established at Paris, in 1619; thirteen be- 
fore Francis died in 1622, and eighty-seven during the 
life of mother du Chantal (died 1641). The order grad- 
ually spread also over Italy, Germany, Poland, Austria, 
Switzerland, Syria, and North America, It is now one 
of the most important in the Roman Catholic Church, 
having one hundred convents with at least three thou- 
sand inmates, 

The members of the order are classed as choristers, 
associates, and house companions, the first of which 
classes performs the duties of the choir, while the last 
takes charge of the domestic administration of the 
house. The modern rule is not especially strict, but 
few special fasts being prescribed. The habit of the 
order is black, with a black band crossing the forehead, 
and a small white breast-cloth pendent from the neck, 
under which a silver cross is suspended from a black 
band. 


Salganeus, in Greek mythology, is an appellative 
of Apollo, derived from the Boeotian town of the same 
name. 

Salian, Jacques, a learned French Jesuit, was 
born at Avignon in 1557. He was admitted in 1578 
into the Institute of St. Ignatius, where he taught 
theology, and also in the province of Lyons, He 
was rector of the College of Besancon, and while on 
a visit to Paris died of apoplexy, Jan. 23, 1640. His 
principal work is entitled Annales Ecclesiastici V. T. 
(1619). 


Salians. See SALESIANS. 


Salier, Jacques, a French theologian, was born 
at Saulien in the year 1615. He belonged to the 
order of the Minimes. After having taught theol- 
ogy, he became provincial, and finally assistant of 
the general of his order. He died at Dijon, Aug. 20, 
1707. He wrote, De Eucharisticis (1687) :— Cuco- 
cephalus (1694) :—Pensées sur le Paradis et sur [Ame 
Razsonnable, in which there is very little about para- 
dise. 

Salig, CHRISTIAN AUGUST, a German theologian 
of great learning and mystical tendency, was born near 
Magdeburg, April 6, 1692. His father, a pastor, in- 
structed him in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. In 1707 he 


must denote the same city, 
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began to study at Halle, and heard lectures from A.H.| 1. Some (as Alford, Greek Test. ad loc.) propose Shil- 
Franke, P. Anton, Christian Wolf, and others, also taking | him and Ain, in the arid country far in the south of 
frequent part in public disputations against Socinianism | Judea, entirely out of the circle of associations of John 
and Romanism. From 1710 to 1712 he studied at Jena, | or our Lord. Others identify it with the Shalim of 1 
under J. F. Buddæus, J. A. Danz, and others, and took his | Sam.ix,4; but this latter place is itself unknown, and the 
master’s degree. In 1714 he delivered lectures, philo- 
sophical, theological, and historical, at Halle. The same 
year he published Philosophumena Veterum et Recenti- 
orum de Anima et ejus Immortalitate, at Halle, a work 
which drew to him the attention of Thomasius. In 
1717 he became conrector of the school at Wolfen- 
biittel, and entered upon his duties with a dissertation, 
De Neru Corruptionis ac Instaurationis Kcclesie ac 
Scholarum. Here the excellent library furnished him 
welcome means of productive study. In 1723 he issued 
his work De Eutychianismo ante Eutychem, in which he 
treated also of the history of Nestorianism. For this 
work he was fiercely accused of Nestorianism himself. 
The second centenary of the Augsburg Confession oc- 
casioned the preparation of Salig’s master-work, a com- 
plete history of the Augsburg Confession and Apology 
(Halle, 1730). In 1733 he issued an additional work on 
the history of Protestantism outside of Lutheranism. 
In 1735 he published an account of the inner growth 
and strifes of Lutheranism, which was bitterly assailed 
because of its frank presentation of men and things as 
they actually were. As a continuation of his labors 
in the same field, he undertook a complete history | i 
of the Council of Trent, but did not live to finish it, | vines some five miles north-east of Jerusalem. This 
He died at Wolfenbüttel in 1735. He wrote, also, No- , certainly has the name in its favor, and, if the glowing 
dus Preedestinutionis Solutus. See Ballenstedt, De Vita | description and pictorial wood-cut of Dr. Barclay may be 
et Obitu C. A. Saligit (Helmst. 1738); Herzog, Real-En- trusted, has water enough (vdara moàNá) and of suf- 
cykl. xiii, 323-325. (J. P. L.) ‘ficient depth for the purpose. But the proximity to 
Jerusalem is a decided objection. See ENon. 

4, There is said to be a village called Salim in the 
plain of Mukhna, east of Nabliis, which is probably the 
Shalem of Gen. xxxiii, 18 (Porter, Handbook, p. 340 ; 
Robinson, Bibl. Researches, ii, 279); but it is too far 
north to suit the Gospel narrative; and, besides, it can- 
not be said of it “there is much water there.” See 


name in Hebrew contains 3, to correspond with which 
the name in John should be ZeyaXerp or Laadeip. 

2. Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Reseurches, iii, 333) suggests 
the modern village of Salim, three miles east of Nablus; 
but this is no less out of the circle of John’s ministra- 
tions, and is too near the Samaritans; and although 
there is some reason to believe that the village contains 
“two sources of living water” (ibid. p. 298), yet this is 
hardly sufficient for the abundance of deep water im- 
plied in the narrative. A writer in the Colonial Ch. 
Chron. No. cxxvi, 464, who concurs in this opinion of 
Dr. Robinson, was told of a village an hour east (?) of 
Salim “named Ain-ûn, with a copious stream of water.” 
Lieut. Conder says (Tent Work in Palestine, i, 92) that 
Wady Farah, in the locality in question, contains a suc- 
cession of little but perennial springs, from which the wa- 
ter gushes out in a fine stream over a stony bed, and that 
the village of Ain-dn lies five miles north of the stream. 

3. Dr. Barclay (City of the Great King, p. 564) is filled 
with an “assured conviction” that Salim is to be found 
in Wady Seleim, and Anon in the copious springs of 
Ain Farah (ibid. p. 559), among the deep and intricate ra- 
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Saiii were priests of Mars Gradivus, and are said 
to have been instituted by Numa. ‘They were twelve 
in number, chosen from the patriarchs, and had charge 
of the sacred shields (ancilia), which were kept in 
the Temple of Mars on the Palatine Hill. The dis- 
tinguishing dress of the salii was an embroidered 
tunic bound with a brazen belt, the trabea, and the 


: SHALEM ' 
a also worn by the flamines. Each had a sword ° 
a. side, and in his right hand a spear or staff. 5. The name of Salim has been lately discovered by 


The festival of Mars was celebrated by the salii on Vau de Velde (Syr. and Pal. ii, 345) in a position exact- 
the Ist of March, and for several piiseanive days, on ly in accordance with the notice of Eusebius, viz. six 


which occasion they were accustomed to go through | English miles south of Beisan and two miles west of 
the city in their official dress, carrying the ancilia, the Jordan. On the northern base of Tell Redghah is 
z a site of ruins, and near it a Mussulman tomb, which 1s 


singing and dancing. The members of the collegium : : 

were elected by co-optation. Tullus Hostilius estab- | called by the Arabs Sheik Salim (see also Memoir, p. 
lished another collegium of salii. These were twelve ' 345). Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Researches, iii, 333) com- 
in number, were chosen from the patricians, and ap-. plains that the name is attached only to a Mussulman 
pear to have been dedicated to the service of Quiri- | sanctuary, and also that no ruins of any extent are to 


nus, They were called the Sulit Collini, Agonales, or be found on the spot; but with regard to the first ob- 
A gonenses. ‘ jection, even Dr. Robinson does not dispute that the 


‘name is there, and that the locality is in the closest 

Sa’lim (Zarcip v. r. Tare ; Vulg. Salim), a place agreement with the notice of Eusebius, As to the sec- 
named (John iii, 23) to denote the situation of non, ond, it is only necessary to point to Kefr-Saba, where a 
the scene of John’s last baptisms—Salim being the well- town (Antipatris), which so late as the time of the de- 
known town or spot, and non a place of fountains, or . struction of Jerusalem was of great. size and extensive- 
other water, near it. Christ was in Judæa (ver. 22), and | ly fortified, has absolutely disappeared. The career of 
the whole scope of the passage certainly conveys the , the Baptist has been examined in a former part of this 
impression that John was near him, and consequently | work, and it has been shown with great probability that 
Salim was either in Judæa or close to its borders. The his progress was from south to north, and that the 
only direct testimony we possess is that of Eusebius scene of his last baptisms was not far distant from the 
and Jerome, who both affirm unhesitatingly (Onom. ; spot indicated by Eusebius, and now recovered by Van 
“ Enon”) that it existed in their day near the Jordan, : de Velde. See JoHN; JoRDAN. Salim fulfils also the 
eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis. Jerome adds conditions implied in the name of Enon (springs), and 
(under “ Salem”) that its name was then Salumias., the direct statement of the text that the place con- 
Elsewhere (Ep. ad Evangelum, § 7, 8) he states that it ' tained abundance of water. “The brook of Wady 
was identical with the Salem of Melchizedek. A tra- | Chusneh runs close to it, a splendid fountain gushes out 
dition is mentioned by Reland (Palestina, p. 978) that beside the Wely, and rivulets wind about in all direc- 
Salim was the native place of Simon Zelotes. This in | tions.... Of few places in Palestine could it so truly 
itself seems to imply that its position was, at the date | be said,‘ Here is much water” (Syr. and Pal. ii, 346). 
of the tradition, believed to be nearer to Galilee than to | Drake, however, avers that “inquiries of the Arabs and 
Judæa. Various attempts have been more recently | fellahin of the district resulted in not a man of them 
made to determine the locality of this interesting spot, | even having heard of either of these places,” i. e. Bir 
but the question can hardly yet be regarded as defi- ' Salim and Sheik Salim (Quar. Report of the Pal. Er- 
nitely settled. plor. Fund, Jan. 1875, p.82). See SALEM. 
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Salimbeni, Arcangelo, an Italian painter, was‘ of the Netophathites (1 Chron. ii, 51,54), B.C. ante 1500, 


born at Sienna, and flourished from the year 1557 
to 1579. He was a pupil of Sozzi, and enriched 
his native town with a great number of pictures. 
His best are a Holy Family and a Martyrdom of St. 
Peter. 


Salimbeni, Simondio, son of the following, was 
born in 1597, and died in 1643. In one of the churches 
in Sienna are four frescos by this artist. 


Salimbeni, Ventura, called the Cavaliere Be- 
vilacqua, son of Arcangelo, was born at Sienna in 
1567. He studied with his father, and at last went 
to Rome, where he executed many of his best fres- 
cos. The number of these is very large, and in the 
church of St. Catharine at Sienna are some of the 
finest. At Florence may be seen his Apparition of 
St. Michael, and in Vienna a Holy Family. He died 
in 1613. . 

Salisbury, John. See JOHN oF SALISBURY. 


Salisbury, Nathaniel, a Methodist minister, was 
born in Vermont in 1794, and converted in Scipio, Tomp- 
kins County, N. Y., at the age of twenty-five years, He 
was admitted into the Genesee Conference on trial in 
1822, ordained deacon in 1824, and elder in 1826. He 
was emploved on circuits eleven years, on stations sev- 
enteen years, and on tistricts, as presiding elder, fifteen 
years, and was on the superannuated list eleven years, 
He was in 1832 a member of the General Conference 
from the Oneida Conference. He was a man of fine 
preaching abilities, a safe counsellor, and was greatly 
beloved by the people. He died in Rome, N. Y., Feb. 
18, 1876. See Minutes of Conferences, 1876, p. 63. 


Salius, in Greek mythology, was one of the com- 
panions of Æneas, who secured a prize, consisting of the 
skin of a lion, in the races. 


Salkeld, Jonn, who flourished from 1575 to 1659, 
was educated partly at Oxford, and, after being for 
many years a Jesuit in Spain and Portugal, was con- 
verted by the eloquence of James I, and by him made 
vicar of Wellington, Somersetshire. From 1635 to 1645 
he was minister of the church at Taunton, Devonshire, 

‘from which he was ejected in the civil wars. He pub- 
lished, 4 Treatise of Angels (Lond. 1613, 8vo) :—Trea- 
tise of Puradise, of the Serpent, Cherubim, etc. (1617, 
12mo). See Allibone, Dict. of Authors, s. v. 


Sal’lai (Heb. "5D, Sallay’, perhaps lifted up, from 
220, salál; or basket-maker ; Sept. Enci, Zañat, v. r. 
Eni), the name of two Hebrews. 

1. One of the leaders of the sons of Benjamin, who 
settled at Jerusalem with 928 tribesmen on the return 
from captivity (Neh. xi, 8), B.C. cir. 459. 

2. One of the chiefs of the priests who returned to Je- 
rusalem with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 20), B.C. cir. 459. 
He is elsewhere (Neh, xii, 7) called SALLU (q. v.). 


Sal’lu, the name of two Hebrews, differently spelled 
in the original. 

1. (Heb. 8150, Sallu’ [NED in Neb. xi, 7], weighed ; 
Sept. Tadw, v. r. ZnAw, Ladwp.) A Benjaminite, son of 
Meshullam, dwelling in Jerusalem after the return from 
exile (Neh. xi, 7; 1 Chron. ix, 7), B.C. cir. 459. 

2. (Heb. 550, Sallu’, weighed; Sept. Yadod v. r. 
LadAovat.) Another name (Neh. xii, 7) for SALLAI 
(Neh. xii, 20), No. 2 (q. v.). 

Sallu’mus (Faddowvpog v.r. Tadovpoc), a Grecized 
form (1 Esdr. ix, 25) of the name SHALLUM (q. v.) of the 
Heb. (Ezra x, 24). 

Sal’ma (Heb. Nobi, Salma’, a garment; Sept. 
Larpay, Latwpwy, V. r. Tadpwy), the name of two 
men. : 

1. An ancestor of David and Christ (1 Chron. ii, 11); 
elsewhere SALMON (q. V.). 

2. The second-named of three sons of Caleb the son of 
Hur, called the “father” (i.e. founder) of Bethlehem and 


Lord Hervey (Genealogy of Our Lord, ch. iv, ix) con- 
founds this person with the preceding (see Keil, ad loc.), 


Salmacis, in Greek mythology, was the nymph of 
a fountain of the same name in Caria. She loved Her- 
maphroditus, the son of Mercury and Venus, who was 
possessed of extraordinary beauty; but he avoided her 
and despised her prayers. She therefore seized him in 
her embraces at a time wheu he was bathing in her 
fountain, and besought the gods to join her inseparably 
with him in case he should not listen to her plea. The 
prayer was heard, and Hermaphroditus, previously a 
man, thereafter united both the sexes in his person. 


Salmana’sar (VYulg. Salmunasur, for the Gr. text 
is lost), a less correct form (2 Esdr. xiii, 40) of the name 
of the Assyrian king SHALMANKESER (q. V.). 


Salmanticani (sc. theologi), a collection of theo- 
logical “ Summe” emanating from the college of Discal- 
ceate Carmelites at Salamanca, and highly esteemed in 
the Roman Catholic Church. The work, in arrange- 
ment and execution, is wholly in the style of Thomas 
Aquinas, and its teaching is emphatic in defending the 
views of the Angelical Doctor to the utmost, particularly 
with reference to the doctrine of grace. Its authors 
directed their argument especially against the system 
of Molina [see Moisa, Luis], which was then a sub- 
ject of controversy. 
by the whole weight of the University of Salamanca, 
which not only clung to the Thomist doctrines in their 
utmost strictness, but whose faculty bound itself with a 
unanimous oath to present only the doctrines of Augus- 
tine and Aquinas inf their public lectures, A work con- 
taining the philosophical system of Aquinas had pre- 
viously been issued by the Barefooted Carmelites of the 
College of Alcala, under the title Complutensis Artium 
Cursus, which served as a preliminary to the Salmanti- 
can theology. The authors of the above works are not 
definitely known, though Antonius, in Bibl. Hispan., 
mentions a Carmelite father Antonius as the principal 
author of both—a statement which is disproved by the 
preface to the Theology. ‘The first volume of the Sal- 
mantican theologians appeared in 1631, and nine vol- 
umes are now known to exist (Pfaff, Introd. in Hist. 
Theol. Literar. p. 203, mentions ten), the last of which 
contains the tract De Incarnatione. 

A smaller work on moral theology, Cursus Theol. 
Moralis (Venet. 1728, complete in 6 vols.), was pub- 
lished by the same order and school, whose authors 
were, without exception, Probabilists, See Prosa- 
BILISM. Their names are given in the book. ‘The 
work has been highly commended by Roman Catho- 
lic theologians in the department of morals, e. g. by 
Gury. 


Salmasius, CLaupius (Claude de Saumaise), one 


‘of the greatest French scholars of the 17th century, was 


born at Sémur-en-Auxois, in Burgundy, April 15, 1588. 
His father, a jurist, gave him the first elements of his 
classic knowledge; his mother, a Calvinist, impressed 
upon him her practical religion. At the age of ten he 
wrote Latin and Greek. At sixteen he went to the 
University of Paris, and was greatly stimulated by in- 
tercourse with those great classic scholars, Joseph Scal- 
iger and Isaac Casaubon. To his Greek and Latin he 
now added Hebrew, Arabic, and Coptic, which he learned 
without a teacher. In 1606 he resorted to the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg to study jurisprudence under Gotho- 
fredus, but he found the most attraction in the rich li- 
brary, and especially in its rare manuscripts. He now 
gave up jurisprudence as a specialty, and devoted him- 
self to universal erudition. At the age of twenty-one 
he brought out his richly annotated edition of Florus, a 
work which gave him a name among the scholars of 
the age. In 1611 he printed at Paris bis Scripteres 
Historie Auguste. In 1623 he married, and lived for 
some years near Paris, working upon his essays on Pliny 
and Solinus. They appeared in Paris in 1629 in two 


In this course they were supported | 
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Reformers, accompanying each one with citations from 
the fathers, popes, and councils which refuted and con- 
demned them. After the Council of Trent he returned 
to Italy, and retired into the college which he had 
founded at Naples. ‘There, as president of the provin- 
cial section of his order in Naples, he closed his days, 
in 1585, combating all forms of heresy, and preparing 
his extensive commentary on the Bible. His works 
were published, in sixteen volumes folio, at Madrid, 
Mantua, Brixen, and Cologne (1597-1612). Some of 
the titles of the separate volumes are, Prolegomenon in 
Universum Scripturam :—De Incarnatione Verbi :—De 
Sermone Domini in Monte:—De Christi Miraculis :— 
De Passione et Morte Domini :—De Resurrectione et As- 
censione Domini. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xiii, 331, 
(J. P. L.) 

Sal’mon, the name of a man and of a hill. 

1. (Heb. Salmon’, yian, clothing, Ruth iv, 21, 
Sept. Zahpwy Vr. Sains: but Salma’, Naby, id. 1 
Chron. ii, 11, Sept. Zadpay V. r. Zaupóv, A. V. “ Sal- 
ma;” and Sulmah’, ngst, id. Ruth iv, 20, Sept. Zad- 
pov v. r. Ladpdy, A. V. “Salmon;” N. T. Zadpwr). 
The son of Nahshon and the ancestor of Boaz, of the 
family of Judah and David (Ruth iv, 20, 21; 1 Chron. 
ii, 11; Matt. i, 4,5; Luke iii, 32). B.C. cir. 1660. See 
GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. 

2. (Heb. Tsalmén, 298, shady.) A place named 
(Psa. Ixviii, 14) as a battle-field, apparently during the 
Israelites’ conquest of Canaan; probably the Mount 
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folio volumes, under the title Plinianiæ Dissertationes 
in Cut Julii Solini Polyhistora, and obtained for their 
author wide fame and calls to many foreign universi- 
tie. In 1632 he accepted an honorary professorship at 
Leyden, with a comfortable pension, devoting himself 
to erudite labor, and declining many tempting invita- 
tions to return to France. Even the offer by Richelieu 
of six times as great a salary if he would come to Paris 
and become the great statesman’s biographer was re- 
spectfully declined, with the remark that he could not 
consent to devote his pen to the work of flattery. His 
work on the primacy of the pope (1645) involved him 
in trouble with the Roman clergy ; but the consequences 
of his Defensio Regia pro Carolo Primo (Leyden, 1649), 
which he had written at the request of the banished 
king Charles II, were much more serious, for it not only 
called forth the able and passionate rejoinder of Milton, 
Defensio pro Populo Anglicano (1650), but it brought 
upon its author the disapproval of his republican pa- 
trons in Holland. Wounded at this, Salmasius hastily 
accepted an invitation of Christina of Sweden to enter 
her service; but, his expectations not being met, he re- 
tumed to Holland in 1651. But his health was now 
completely broken. Salmasius became a Protestant at 
Heidelberg while still a youth, and held fast to his faith 
at no little self-sacrifice throughout life. He died at Spa 
Sept. 6, 1653, and was buried at Maestricht. Among his 
writings which bear upon religion, we may mention De 
Episcopis et Presbyteris :—De Cesarte Virorum et Mu- 
lierum Coma:—Super Herodis Infanticida :—De Tran- 
substuntione :— De Cruce et Hyssopo. See Papillon, Bib- 


liotheque des Auteurs de Bourgogne ; Paquot, Mémoires ; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xiii, 328-331. (J. P. L.) 


Salmeggia, Enea, an Italian painter, was born at 
Bergamo. He was a pupil of Campi at Cremona, af- 
terwards went to Kome, and for fourteen years gave 
himself to the study of the works of Raffaelle. His 
works show the effect of this study. Many of his pict- 
ures are at Bergamo, but the best may be seen in Milan, 
as St. Victor, Christ in the Garden, and others. He died 
in 1626. 

Salmeron, ALPHONSO, one of the original six who 
assuciated themselves with Loyola in founding the So- 
ciety of Jesus. He was born at Toledo in 1515. Hav- 
ing learned the ancient languages at Alcala, he repaired 
to the University of Paris to study philosophy and the- 
cology. There he became attached to Loyola, and was 
soon one of his most zealous and efficient disciples. 
Subsequently he visited Italy, and promoted the cause 
vf the new order by enthusiastic public labors of every 


ZALMON (q. v.) elsewhere (Judg. ix, 48) referred to. 


Salmon, NATHANIEL, an English clergyman and 
physician, son of the Rev. Thomas Salmon, was edu- 
cated at Cambridge. He entered holy orders, but after 
a while abandoned the clerical profession for that of 
medicine, in the practice of which, and in the study of 
antiquities, he passed the remainder of his life. He 
died April 2, 1742. His principal works were, Lives of 
the English Bishops (Lond. 1733, 8vo):— History of 
Hertfor dshire (ibid. 1728); and others on history and 
antiquities. 


Salme’né (Ladpwrn, of unknown etymology), a 
promontory in Crete, apparently forming the north-east 
point of the island, mentioned thus in the narrative of 
Paul’s voyage and shipwreck: “When we had scarce 
come over against Cnidus, the wind not suffering us, 
we sailed under Crete, over against Salmone” (Acts 
xxvii, 7). Capt. Smith (of Jordanhill) has shown the 
naturalness and accuracy of this notice in his own pe- 


kind. His talent for controversy was of a high order. | culiar way. ‘The direct course of the ship, he states, 


The pope rewarded his zeal by conferring on him the | from Myra to Italy, after reaching Cnidus, lay by the 
title of Apostolic Nuncio of Ireland. He was ch: irged | north side of Crete; but the wind at the time did not 
by the popes Paul II, Julius IHI, and Pius IV with the | suffer that, blowing, as he shows, from a point some- 
function of papal theologian and orator at the Council | what to the west of north-west—a wind very prevalent 
of Trent. In co-operation with Lainez, he prepared a in the Archipelago in late summer. Then he says, 
statement of the so-called erroneous teachings of the | * With north-west winds the ship could work up from 























View of Cape Salmone. 
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Myra to Cnidus; because, until she reached that point, 
she had the advantage of a weather shore, under the 
lee of which she would have smooth water and a west- 
erly current; but it would be slowly and with difficulty. 
At Cnidus that advantage ceased; and unless she had 
put into that harbor and waited for a fair wind, her 
only course was to run under the lee of Crete, xara 
Larpwryy, in the direction of Salmone, which is the 
eastern extremity of that island” (Paul's Voyage and 
Shipwreck, ch. ii). They passed the point, the evan- 
gelist says, with some difficulty; and the same modern 
writer mentions the case of a squadron (a portion of 
the British fleet from Abûkir) which tried to take the 
same course, but had the wind too westerly to admit of 
their doing so (see Lewin, St. Paul, ii, 191). See SHIP- 
WRECK (of St. Paul). 

The classical name for the headland is Salmonium, 
Sammonium, or Samonium (Zahpwroy, Laupwror, 
Lapwrvioy, Ptolem. iii, 15, § 5; Strabo, ii, 106; x, 474, 
475, 478, 489; comp. Pomp. Mela, i ii, 7 4,§ 12; Pliny, i IV, 
20, g 21). The name Point Salomon is now usually 
applied to the end of Cape Sidero, the easternmost ex- 
treme of Crete (Höck, Creta, i, 427); but Spratt (Re- 
searches in Crete [Lond. 1865]) thinks it is rather a 
southern extension of that headland called ee Plaka. 
See CRETE, 


Salmoneus, in Greek mythology, was a son of 
Æolus and Enarete, and brother of Sisyphus. He was 
king in Elis (where he built Salmone), and husband, 
first of Alcidice, the mother of Tyro, and afterwards of 
Sidero. Such was his vanity that he demanded to be 
recognised and worshipped as Jupiter, and that, to 
deceive the populace, he attempted to imitate the 
lightnings of Jove by causing flaming torches to be 
thrown about him, and the thunders of the god by 


war-chariots, or by dragging vessels filled with air 
behind his chariot. He was even charged with hav- 
ing murdered people, that he might pretend that 
they had fallen beneath his thunderbolts, Jupiter at 
length became wearied of his madness, and smote 
him with his bolt, besides destroying the entire city 
of Salmone, 


Sa’lom (Zadwy), a Greek form in the Apocrypha, 
(a) incorrectly (1 Macc. ii, 26), for SALU (q. v.), the fa- 
ther of Zimri (Numb. xxv, 14); (b) less correctly (Bar. 
i, 7), for SHALLUM (q. V.), the father of Hilkiah (1 Chron. 
vi, 13). 

Salo’mé (Zadwyn, from the Heb. Diy, i. e. peace- 
Sul), the name of several women mentioned or alluded 
to in the N. T. and by Josephus. 

1. Called also Alexandra, the wife of Aristobulus I, 
king of the Jews, on whose death (B.C. 106) she released ig 
her brothers, who had been thrown by him into prison, 
and advanced the eldest of them (Alexander Jannzus) 
to the throne (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 12,1; War, i, 4, 1). 
By some she has been identified with Alexandra, the 
wife of Alexander Janneus, Sec ALEXANDRA. 

2. A daughter of Antipater by his wife Cypros, and | 
sister of Herod the Great, one of the most wicked of | 
women. She first married Joseph, whom she accused 
of familiarities with Mariamne, wife of Herod, and thus 
procured his death (B.C. 34). She afterwards married 
Costobarus; but, being disgusted with him, she put him 
away—a license till then unheard of among the Jews, 
whose law (says Josephus) allows men to put away 
their wives, but does not allow women equal liberty 
(B.C. 26). After this she accused him of treason against 
Herod, who put him to death. She caused much di- 
vision and trouble in Herod’s family by her calumnies 
and mischievous informations; and she may be consid- 
ered as the chief author of the death of the princes Al- 
exander and Aristobulus, and of their mother Mariamne. 
See ARISTOBULUS. She afterwards conceived a violent 
passion for an Arabian prince, called Silleus, whom she 
would have married against her brother Herod’s con- 
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driving over sounding bridges of brass with heavy 
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sent; and even after she was married to Alexas, her in- 
clination for Silleus was notorious. Salome survived 
Herod, who left her, by will, the cities of Jamnia, Azoth, 
and Phasaelis, with fifty thousand pieces of money. She 
favored Antipas against Archelaus, and died A.D. 9, a 
little after Archelaus had been banished to Vienne, in 
Dauphiny. Salome had five children by Alexas—Bere- 
nice, Antipater, Calleas, and a son and a daughter whose 
names are not mentioned (Josephus, Ant. xv, 4; xvii, 8). 
See HEROD. 

3. A daughter of Herod the Great by Elpis. In ad- 
dition to what her father bequeathed to her, Augustus 
gave her a considerable dowry, and married her to one 
of the sons of Pheroras, Herod’s brother (Josephus, A nt. 
xvii, 1; War, i, 28, etc.) See HEROD. 

4. The wife of Zebedee, as appears from comparing 
Matt. xxvii, 56 with Mark xv, 40. It is further the 
opinion of many modern critics that she was that sis- 
ter of Mary, the mother of Jesus, to whom reference is 
made in John xix, 25. The words admit, however, of 
another and hitherto generally received explanation, 
according to which they refer to the “Mary the wife 
of Cleophas” immediately afterwards mentioned. In 
behalf of the former view, it may be urged that it gets 
rid of the difficulty arising out of two sisters having 
the same name; that it harmonizes John’s narrative 
with those of Matthew and Mark; that this circuitous 
manner of describing his own mother is in character 
with John’s manner of describing himself; that the ab- 
sence of any connecting link between the second and 
third designations may be accounted for on the ground 


that the four are arranged in two distinct couplets; 


and, lastly, that the Peshito, the Persian, and the Æthi- 
opic versions mark the distinction between the second 
and third by interpolating a conjunction. On the oth- 
er hand, it may be urged that the difficulty arising out 
of the name may be disposed of by assuming a double 
marriage on the part-of the father; that there is no ne- 
cessity to harmonize John with Matthew and Mark, for 
that the time and the place in which the groups are 
noticed differ materially ; that the language addressed 
to John—“ Behold thy mother !”—favors the idea of 
the absence rather than of the presence of his natural 
mother; and that the varying traditions current in the 
early Church as to Salome’s parents, worthless as they 
are in themselves, yet bear a negative testimony against 
the idea of her being related to the mother of Jesus. 
(According to one account, she was the daughter of Jo- 
seph by a former marriage [ Epiphan. Her. Ixxviii, 8j; 
according to another, the wife of Joseph [ Niceph. H. £. 
ii, 3].) Altogether, we can hardly regard the point as 
settled, though the weight of modern criticism is decid- 
' edly in favor of the former view (see Wieseler, in the 
Stud. u. Krit. [1840] p. 648). The only events recorded 
of Salome are that she preferred a request, on behalf 
of her two sons, for seats of honor in the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. xx, 20); that she attended at the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus (Mark xv, 40); and that she visited his 
sepulchre (Mark xvi, 1) (A.D, 26-28). She is men- 
tioned by name only on the two latter occasions. See 
ZEBEDEE, 

5. The daughter of Herodias by her first husband, 
Herod Philip (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 5, 4). She is the 
“daughter of Herodias” noticed in Matt. xiv, 6 as 
dancing before Herod Antipas, and as procuring, at her 
mother’s instigation, the death of John the Baptist. 
See HERODIAS. She was married, in the first place, to 
Philip, the tetrarch of Trachonitis, her paternal uncle, 
who died childless; and, secondly, to her cousin Aristo- 
bulus, son of Herod, the king of Chalcis, by whom she 
had three sons. The legendary account of her death 
(Niceph. Z. E. 1, 20) is a clumsy invention to the effect 
that Salome accompanied her mother Herodias, and her 
father-in-law Herod, in their banishment to Vienne, in 
Dauphiny ; and that, the emperor having obliged them 
to go into Spain, as she passed over a river that was 
frozen, the ice broke under her feet, and she sank in up 
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to her neck, when, the ice uniting again, she remain- 
ed thus suspended by it, and suffered the same punish- 
ment she had made John the Baptist undergo. See 
HEROD. 


Salomo BEN-ABRAHAM LANIADO. See LANIADO. 

Salomo BEN-ABRAHAM PARCHON. See PARCHON. 

Salomo BEN-ABRAHAM URBINO. See URBINO. 

Salomo sBeEN-Davip DE OLIVEYRA, See OLI- 
VEYRA. 

Salomo BEN-ELIJAKIM Panzi. See PANZI, 

Salomo BEN-JECHIEL Loria. See LORIA. 


Salomo BEN-JEHUDA IBN-GEBIROL. See IBN- 
GEBIRUL, 


Salomo BEN-JEHUDA VERGA. See VERGA, 
Salomo BEN-JoEL DuBNo. See DUBNO, 
Salomo BeEn-Isaak. See RAsH1. 
Salomo Levi. See PAuLus BuRGENSIS. 
Salomo Mo.tcuo. See MoLcuo. 
Salomon pı Norzi. See Norzi. 


Salomon, Gotthold, a German rabbi, was born 
at Sandersleben, in the duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, Nov. 
1, 1784. Up to his sixteenth year he was educated in 
Talmudic lore and literature, according to the custom 
of that time. After this he acquired the rudiments of 
the German language, especially through the efforts of 
the chaplain Bobbe, who not only allowed him to come 
to his school, but also gave him private lessons. He 
then went to Dessau, to attend the lectures at the Jew- 
ish college, employing, however, all his spare time in ac- 
quainting himself with German literature. In 1802 he 
became tutor of German and Hebrew at the Franz 
school, and afterwards he was intrusted with the re- 
ligious instruction. In 1806 he delivered his maiden- 
speech, which was very highly spoken of by Christians 
who heard him. Salomon never lost sight of his in- 
tention to become a preacher; and in this he was en- 
couraged by his Christian friends, who not only sup- 
plied him with the sermons of Zollikofer and Rein- 
hardt, but even corrected his compositions in accord- 
ance with the rules of homiletics. In 1815 he went to 
Berlin, where he delivered his first discourse in Jacob- 
sohn’s Temple. He now became known to his corelig- 
ionists; and when, in 1818, the Temple of the Reformed 
party at Hamburg was dedicated, Salomon was elected 
assistant preacher. In the year 1844 he dedicated the 
“New Temple,” and attended the assemblies of the rab- 
bins at Brunswick, Frankfort, and Breslau. In the year 
1857 he retired from his duties, and died Nov. 17, 1862. 
Of his numerous publications we mention: Auswahl von 
Predigten (Dessau, 1818) :—Predigten (Hamburg, 1819- 
29) ;: — Moses, in 21 sermons (ibid. 1835) :— David, as 
Man, Israelite, and King, 26 sermons (ibid. 1837) :—Eli- 
as, the Champion of Light and Truth, in 19 sermons (ibid. 
1840) :— Der Berg des Herrn, 17 sermons on the Deca- 
logue (ibid. 1846) :—S"°"1X82, comments upon Haggai 
and Zechariah (Dessau, 1805):— The Pentateuch, ac- 
cording to the Masoretic text, with a German transla- 
tion and short glosses (Krotoschin, 1848-49, 5 vols.). 
Some of his sermons were also translated into English 
by Miss A. M. Goldsmid (London, 1839). See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 226 3q.; Kayserling, Bibliothek jüdischer 
Kanzelredner, i, 142-277 ; Jost,Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s. Sec- 
ten, iii, 365, 371; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, xi, 416 sq.; Ph. 
Philippson, Btographische Skizzen (Leips. 1866, 3 pts.) ; 
Geiger, in the Zeitschrift für jüdische Theologie, ii, 127 
aq. ; iii, 91-102; Unsere Zeit, vii, 396; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibliographie, vi, 17; L. Philippson, Predigt- und 
Schul- Magazin, ii, 2538-269. (B. P.) 

Salomon, John, professor of Hebrew, was a native 
of Posen, where he was born in 1623. He embraced 
Christianity at Dantzic, Jan. 22, 1657. Two years later 


he was appointed professor of the Oriental languages at | 
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the gymnasium there, and died July 1, 1683. He wrote, 
Demonstrationes XXXVIII contra Judeos (Frankfort, 
1660) :— Programma Hebr. ad Audiendam Orationem 
Hebr. de Præstantia et Utilitate Lingue Hebr. (Dantzic, 
1666) :—Programma de Jubilæis Hebræorum (ibid. 1658, 
etc.). See Fürst, Bibl. Judaica, ii, 97; iii, 229; Stem- 
schneider, Bibliograph. Handbuch, p. 123; id. Catalogus 
Librorum Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl. p. 2397 ; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 
i, 480; Delitzsch, Wissenschaft, Kunst und Judenthum, 
p. 139, 301; Basnage, Histoire des Juifs (Taylor's 
transl.), p. 735. (B. P.) 


Salonius, Sr., bishop of Geneva in the middle of 
the 5th century, was the son of Eucher, afterwards bish- 
op of Lyons. At the early age of ten, he entered the 
monastery of Lerins, and there studied under Hilary, 
Honorat, and Vincent. It is not positively known 
whether Salonius had charge of the church at Vienna 
or Geneva, but it was probably the latter. He is sup- 
posed to have assisted, with his father, at the Coun- 
cil of Orange in 441. He died about 470. There 
remains a writing of Salonius, called Expositio Mys- 
tica in Parabolas Salomonis et Ecclesiasten. The style 
is simple, and the most of the exposition relates to 
ethics, 


Salpin=x (« trumpet), in Greek mythology, was a sur- 
name of Minerva. Hegeleos, the son of Tyrsenus, ded- 
icated to her a temple with the above name after his 
father had invented the trumpet. 


Salt (M279, mélach; cdg), the chloride of sodium of 
modern chemistry. Indispensable as salt is to ourselves, 
it was even more so to the Hebrews, being to them not 
only an appetizing condiment in the food both of man 
(Job vi, 6) and beast (Isa. xxx, 24; see margin), and a 
most valuable antidote to the effects of the heat of the 
climate on animal food, but also entering largely into 
their religious services as an accompaniment to the va- 
rious offerings presented on the altar (Lev. ii, 13). They 
possessed an inexhaustible and ready supply of it on the: 
southern shores of the Dead Sea. In the same manner 
the Arabs of the present day procure their supply of salt 
from the deposits of the Dead Sea, and carry on a con- 
siderable trade in that article throughout Svria. Here 
may have been situated the Valley of Salt (2 Sam. viii, 
13), in proximity to the mountain of fossil salt which 
Robinson (Researches, ii, 108) describes as five miles 
in length, and as the chief source of the salt in the sea 
itself. See SALT, VALLEY or. Here were the salt-pits 
(Zeph. ii, 9), probably formed in the marshes at the 
southern end of the lake, which are completely coated 
with salt, deposited periodically by the rising of the 
waters; and here also were the successive pillars of salt 
which tradition has from time to time identified with 
Lot's wife (Wisd. x, 7; Josephus, Ant. i, 11, 4). See 
Dead Sea. Salt might also be procured from the 
Mediterranean Sea, and from this source the Phæni- 
cians would naturally obtain the supply necessary for 
salting fish (Neh. xiii, 16) and for other purposes. The 
Jews appear to have distinguished between rock-salt 
and that which was gained by evaporation, as the Tal- 
mudists particularize one species (probably the latter) 
as the “salt of Sodom” (Carpzov, Appar. p. 718). The 
notion that this expression means bitumen rests on no 
foundation. The salt-pits formed an important source 
of revenue to the rulers of the country (Josephus, Ant. 
xii, 4, 9), and Antiochus conferred a valuable boon on 
Jerusalem by presenting the city with 375 bushels of 
salt for the Temple service (did. xii, 3,3). In addition 
to the uses of salt already specified, the inferior sorts 
were applied as a manure to the soil, or to hasten the 
decomposition of dung (Matt. v, 13; Luke xiv, 35). 
Too large an admixture, however, was held to produce 
sterility, as exemplitied on the shores of the Dead Sea 
(Deut. xxix, 23; Zeph. ii, 9); hence a “salt” land was 
synonymous with barrenness (Job xxxix, 6; see mar- 
gin; Jer. xvii, 6; comp. Josephus, War, iv, & 2. aA\pu- 
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pwone Kai ayovoc); and hence also arose the custom! [sn Salis apud Priscos Profuno et Sacro (Zittau, 


of sowing with salt the foundations of a destroyed city 
(Judg. ix, 45), as a token of its irretrievable ruin. It 
was the belief of the Jews that salt would, by exposure 
to the air, lose its virtue (uwoardy, Matt. v, 13), and 
become saltless (dvaħov, Mark ix, 50), The same fact 
is implied in the expressions of Pliny, sal iners (xxxi, 
39), sad tabescere (xxxi, 44); and Maundrell (Early 
Travels [ed. Bohn], p. 512) asserts that he found the 
surface of a salt rock in this condition (see Hackett, Zl- 
lustrat. of Script. p. 48 sq.). 

The associations connected with salt in Eastern coun- 
tries are important. As one of the most essential. arti- 
cles of diet, it symbolized hospitality ; as an antiseptic, 
durability, fidelity, and purity. Hence the expression. 
“covenant of salt” (Lev. ii, 138; Numb. xviii, 19; 2 
Chron. xiii, 5), as betokening an indissoluble alliance 
between friends (see Gettysb, Evang. Rev. Oct. 1867); 
and again the expression, “salted with the salt of the 
palace” (Ezra iv, 14), not necessarily meaning that they 
had “ maintenance from the palace,” as the A. V. has it, 
but that they were bound by sacred obligations of fidel- 
ity to the king. So in the present day, “to eat bread 
and salt together” is an expression for a league of mu- 
tual amity (Russell, Aleppo, i, 232); and, on the other 
hand, the Persian term for traitor is nemekharam, “ faith- 
less to salt” (Gesenius, Thesaur. p.790). ‘The same force 
would be given by the preservative quality of salt 
(Bahrdt, De Federe Salis [ Lips. 1761]; Hallervordt, zd. 
[ibid. 1701]; Zeibich, id. [Ger. 1760]; Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii, 42 sq.). See Covenant. It was possibly 
with a view to keep this idea prominently before the 
minds of the Jews that the use of salt was enjoined on 
the Israelites in their offerings to God; for in the first 
instance it was specifically ordered for the meat-offering 
(Lev. ii, 13), which consisted mainly of flour, and there- 
fore was not liable to corruption (see Pontanus, De Sale 
Sacrific. [Traj. 1703]; Spencer, De Legis Rit. i, 5, 1). 
The extension of its use to burnt-sacrifices was a later 
addition (Ezra xliii, 24; Josephus, Ant. iii, 9, 1), in the 
spirit of the general injunction at the close of Lev. ii, 
13. Similarly the heathens accompanied their sacri- 
fices with salted barley - meal, the Greeks with their 
otAoyvrat (Homer, Il. i, 449), the Romans with their 
mola salsa (Horace, Sat. ii, 3, 200) or their salse fruges 
(Virgil, Æn. ii, 133). Salt, therefore, became of great 
importance to Hebrew worshippers: it was sold accord- 
ingly in the Temple market, and a large quantity was 
kept in the Temple itself, in a chamber appropriated 
to the purpose (Maii Diss. de Usu Salis Symbol. 
an Rebus Sacris [Giess. 1692]; Wokenius, De Salitura 
Oblutionum Deo Factar. [ Lips. 1747]; Josephus, Ant. 
xii, 3,3; Middoth, v, 3; Othon. Lex. Rabb. p. 668). It 
may, of course, be assumed that in all of these cases salt 
was added as a condiment; but the strictness with which 
the rule was adhered to—no sacrifice being offered with- 
out salt (Pliny, xxxi, 41), and still more the probable, 
though perhaps doubtful, admixture of it in incense 
(Exod. xxx, 35, where the word rendered “ tempered 
together” is by some understood as “salted”—leads to 
the conclusion that there was a symbolical force attached 
to its use (Josephus, Ant. iii, 9, 1; Philo, 11, 255; Hot- 
tinger, Jur. Heb. Legg. p. 168); as was certainly the case 
with the Greeks and Romans (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxx, 
44; Ovid, Fast. i, 387; Spencer, De Leg. Rit. ii, 2, 2; 
Lukemacher, Antig. Grec. Sacr. p. 350; Hottinger, De 
Usu Salis, ete. [ Marburg, 1708]; Schickedanz, id. 
[ Servest. 1758]; Maius, zd. [ Giess. 1692]; Mill, id. 
(Ult. 1734]). Our Lord refers to the sacrificial use of 
salt in Mark ix, 49, 50, though some of the other asso- 
ciations may also be implied. The purifying property 
of salt, as opposed to corruption, led to its selection as 
the outward sign in Elisha’s miracle (2 Kings ii, 20, 21), 
and is also developed in the New ‘Test. (Matt. v, 13; 
Col. iv, 6). The custom of rubbing infants with salt 
(Ezra xvi, 4) originated in sanitary considerations, 
but received also a symbolical meaning (Richter, De 
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1766]). 

SALT, EccLesIastTICAL Use or. It would appear 
from a sentence of Augustine that in the 4th century 
it was customary to use salt in baptism, at least in 
Milan. Salt was placed in some churches on the 
tongues of the catechumens, as an emblem of wisdom 
and an admonition to attain it. With salt, milk and 
honey were given. In the Sacramentary of Gregory the 
Great, after a form for the benediction and consecration 
of salt, it is said, “Hac oratione expleta, accipiat sacer- 
dos de eodem sale, et ponat in ore infantis, dicendo, 
Accipe sal sapientiz in vitam eternam” (“This bene- 
diction being finished, let the priest take a portion 
of the same salt and put it into the mouth of the 
infant, saying, Take the salt of wisdom to eternal 
life”). 

SALT, Crry or (Heb. Ir ham-Me'lach, Moan-™"3 ; 
Sept. ai wédee Ladwy, Vv. r. ý móe THY AAG; Vulg. 
civitus Salis), the fifth of the six cities of Judah which 
lay in the “wilderness” (Josh. xv, 62). Its proximity 
to Engedi, and the name itself, seem to point to its be- 
ing situated close to, or at any rate in the neighborhood 
of, the Salt Sea. Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res. ii, 109) ex- 
presses his belief that it lay somewhere near the plain 
at the south end of that lake, which he would identify 
with the Valley of Salt (q.v.). This, though possibly 
supported by the reading of the Vatican Sept., “the 
cities of Sodom,” is at present a mere conjecture, since 
no trace of the name or the city has vet been discov- 
ered in that position. On the other hand, Van de 
Velde (Syr. and Pal. ii, 99; Memoir, p.111, and Map) 
mentions a Nahr Maleh which he passed in his route 
from Wady el-Rmail to Sebbeh, the name of which 
(though the orthography is not certain) may be found 
to contain a trace of the Hebrew. It is one of four 
ravines which unite to form the Wady el- Bedûn. 
Another of the four, Wady ’Amreh (zbid.), recalls the 
name of Gomorrah, to the Hebrew of which it is very 
similar. It seems most probable that it took its name 
from salt works or mines. At the south-western ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea stands a remarkable range of 
hills of pure salt, and near them “the City of Salt” was 
perhaps situated. There are ancient ruins at the mouth 
of Wady Zuweireh, at the northern end of the range: 
and others at Um-Baghek, five miles farther north. 
One or other of these places may mark the site of “the 
City of Salt” (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 345; Tristram. 
Land of Israel, p. 318 sq.). See JUDAH. 


SALT, COVENANT OF. See COVENANT; SALT. 


SALT SEA, usually known as “the Dead Sea.” This 
is the largest lake in Palestine, and in many respects , 
the most remarkable in the world. Well known as it 
has always been, its peculiarities have scarcely yet been 
adequately explored, 

I. Names.—This body of water has received a variety 
of designations from writers both ancient and modem; 
and, as they are characteristic, they demand a brief ex- 
amination here. 

1. “ The Salt Sea” is the most common Scripture ap- 
pellation mbun rE", Yam ham-Melach; Sept. ù Já- 
Aaoca Tòr aAWY, or addg; also 7 SaAaoca ù) advENC; 
Vulg. Mare Sais). It is evidently a descriptive name, 
probably intended to indicate both the saltness of its 
water and the character of the plain and hills along its 
southern margin (Reland, Palæst. p. 240). It occurs in 
the earliest books of the Bible, but is not found later 
than the time of Joshua (Gen. xiv, 3; Numb. xxx\v, 
3; Deut. iii, 17; Josh. iii, 16; xv, 2,5; xviii, 19). In 
the Talmudical books it is likewise called “the Sea of 
Salt” (ambos N73"). See quotations from the Tal- 
mud and the Midrash Tehillim by Reland (Palest. p. 
237). 

2. “ The Sea of the Plain,” or, more properly, of the 
Arabah (M353 D9, Yam ha-Arabah ; Sept. [1] Sú- 
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Macca [rij¢| Apaßa ; Vulg. Ware solitudinis), is also a 
descriptive title, showing its geographical position in 
the centre of the great valley of the Arabah, It is first 
employed in combination with the preceding, as if Mo- 
ses had heard it on his approach to Palestine (Deut. iii, 
17); and possibly it may have afterwards supplanted 
the older name (iv, 49; 2 Kings xiv, 25), with which it 
is sometimes associated (Josh. iii, 16; xii, 3; Deut. iñ, 
17). See ARABAH. 

3. “ The East Sea” is the only other name employed 
in Scripture ("2°72 OI, ha-Ydm hak-Kadmoni ; 
Sept. N SdAaooa 1) mpòç avaroAac; Vulg. Mare Ori- 
entale), It is used by Ezekiel (xlvii, 18), Joel (ii, 20), 
and Zechariah (xiv, 8, where the A. V. has “the former 
sea,” although the Hebrew is the same), to distinguish 
it from the Mediterranean, which was called “the west- 
em” (ANNAT, literally “latter,” though when opposed 
to yap it means “ western”). 
` In one passage (Ezek.*xlvii, 8) it is styled, without 
previous reference, “the Sea” (S33, ha-Yam), and dis- 
tinguished from “the great sea”—the Mediterranean— 
(ver. 10). 

4, The Sea of Sodom (B40 5) N70°) is found in the 
Talmud (Reland, p. 237, 243), no doubt because common 
tradition represented the city of Sodom as having been 
engulfed by it. Its connection with Sodom is first 
suggested in the Bible in the book of 2 Esdras (v, 7) by 
the name “Sodomitish sea” (mare Sodomiticum). 

5. Josephus, and before him Diodorus Siculus (ii, 48; 
xix, 98), names it the Asphaltic Lake—i 'Aogadritic 
Aipyn (Ant. i, 9; iv, 5, 1; ix, 10,1; War, i, 33, 5; iii, 
10, 7; iv, 8, 2,4), and once A. 9 aapadropdpoc (Ant. 
xvii, 6, 5). Also (ibid. v, 1, 22) 4 Todopiric Aipyn. 
This name was adopted by Galen and other ancient 
writers, apparently because bitumen or asphaltum was 
often found floating on its surface or lying along its 
shores (Reland, p. 241). 

6. The name Dead Sea appears to have been first 
used in Greek (SdAacoa vexpa) by Pausanias (v, 7) 
and Galen (iv, 9), and in Latin (mare mortuum) by 
Justin (xxxvi, 3, 6), or, rather, by the older historian, 
Trogus Pompeiius (B.C. cir. 10), whose work he epito- 
mized. It is employed also by Eusebius (Onomast. 8. v. 
Zóðopa). The expressions of Pausanias and Galen im- 
ply that the name was in use in the country; and this 
is corroborated by the expression of Jerome (Comm. on 
Dan. xi, 45), “Mare . . . quod nunc appellatur mortu- 
um.” The origin of this name is given by Jerome (ad 
Ezek. xlvii), “In quo nihil poterat esse vitale;” and in 
this respect modern research has to a large extent con- 
firmed ancient tradition, proving that the name is ap- 
propriate. ‘The Jewish writers appear never to have 
used it, but it has become established in modern litera- 
ture from the belief in the very exaggerated stories of 
its deadly character and gloomy aspect, which them- 
selves probably arose out of the name, and were due to 
the preconceived notions of the travellers who visited 
its shores, or to the implicit faith with which they re- 
ceived the statements of their guides. ‘Thus Maunde- 
ville (ch. ix) says it is called the Dead Sea because it 
moveth not, but is ever still—the fact being that it is 
frequently agitated, and that when in motion its waves 
have great force. Hence also the fable that no birds 
could fly across it and live, a notion which the expé- 
rience of almost every modern traveller to Palestine 
would contradict. 

7. The Arabic name is Bahr Lit, “the Sea of Lot.” 
The name of Lot is also specially connected with a 
small piece of land, sometimes island, sometimes penin- 
sula, at the north end of the lake. Another frequent 
designation among the modern inhabitants is El-Bahei- 
ret el-Myetuh, ‘“ Dead Sea,” suggested by its character. 

Il. Physical Features,—1. General Position. — The 
Dead Sea is situated in the lowest part of that great 
valley which stretches in a direct line due south from 
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the base of Hermon to the head of the gulf of Akabah, 
The valley is a chasm or fissure in the earth’s crust, be- 
ing for nearly 200 miles below the level of the ocean, 
The Dead Sea is the reservoir into which all its waters 
flow, and from which there is, and can be, no escape 
except by evaporation. It is the lowest and largest of 
the three lakes which interrupt the rush of the Jordan's 
downward course. It is,in fact, a pool left by the ocean 
in its retreat from what there is reason to believe was 
at a very remote period a channel connecting the Medi- 
terranean with the Red Sea. As the most enduring 
result of the great geological operation which deter- 
mined the present form of the country, it may be called, 
without exaggeration, the key to the physical geogra- 
phy of the Holy Land. It is therefore in every way an 
object of extreme interest. 

The valley is shut in on the east and west bv parallel 
ranges of mountains, having steep, rugged, and bare 
sides, furrowed by wild ravines, The eastern range is 
somewhat higher than the western. In the parallel of 
Jericho the ranges expand slightly, and the vallev there 
attains its greatest breadth—about twelve miles; but 
they contract again at the northern end of the Dead 
Sea, and continue in parallel lines throughout its entire 
length. The cliffs which hem in the valley are here 
steeper, higher, and wilder than elsewhere, and the 
scenery is more bleak and desolate. The sea occupies 
the whole width of the valley, in many places washing 
the sides of the cliffs. 

2. Terrace Banks.—It is deserving of special note 
that the mountain-sides and low plains on both the 
eastern and western shores of the Dead Sea are marked 
by a series of terraces, manifestly water-lines of some 
remote ages. The highest is very distinctly seen on 
the mountain-chain of Moab, extending along the tops 
of the cliffs like a huge shelf. Its elevation appears to 
be about 1300 feet; and on the western range, at vari- 
ous places, there is a corresponding terrace. This ter- 
race has been frequently noticed by travellers, but 
special attention was recently given to it by Tristram 
who remarks: “These terraces in the old Secondary 
limestone must be about the present level of the Medi- 
terranean, and they seem to tell of a period long ante- 
cedent to the Tertiary terraces and deposits below, when 
the old Indian Ocean wore the rocks and scooped out 
the caverns, as its unbroken tide swept up from the 
coasts of Africa; or when the Salt Sea formed one in a 
chain of African lakes” (Land of Israel, p. 247). 

About 230 feet above the present level of the Dead 
Sea are traces of another ancient shore-line, marked by 
a strip of alluvial marl adhering to the rocks and cliffs, 
particularly at the north-west angle, and down as far as 
Ras el-Feshkhah (ibid. p. 256). It is also seen at Wady 
Derejah and Ain-Jidy. The deposit is mixed with 
shells of existing species, layers of gypsum, and gravel. 
Where there are ravines running down to the sea be- 
tween high cliffs, the deposit reaches up their sides in 
ptaces to a height of 400 feet, and then slopes away in 
a series of terraces to the present level of the sea, as if 
the water had gradually and slowly evaporated. At 
one point Tristram counted on the shore “no less than 
eight low gravel terraces, the ledges of comparatively 
recent beaches, distinctly marked. The highest of these 
was forty-four feet above the present sea-level” (p. 278). 
At Jebel Shukif, a short distance north of Engedi, Tris- 
tram, in additfon to the lower terraces noted elsewhere, 
measured the elevations of three high terraces. The 
first at a height of 322 feet, marked by a deposit of 
marl on limestone; the second 665 feet, formed of hard 
limestone; and the third 1654 feet, of crystalline lime- 
stone (ibid. p. 295). 

3. Circuit of the Shore.— The contour of the Dead 
Sea, as delineated in most maps, is regular, the shore- 
lines having few indentations, and the curves at the 
north and south being uniform. Recent researches— 
especially those of Lynch, Robinson, and Tristram— 
have shown that this regularity of outline is incorrect. 
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The western shore especially has long promontories and 
deep bays, and the curves at the north and south are 
very far from being so gracefully rounded as must char- 
tographers have delineated them. 

On the north, at the embouchure of the Jordan, a 
low promontory is in process of gradual formation by the 
muddy deposits brought down by the river. Itis mostly 
bare, destitute of all vegetation, and, like the adjoining 
plain, covered with a nitrous crust. At present it projects 
into the lake more than a mile. When the water is 
very high, a portion is overflowed. To the westward lies 
a deep bay, and bevond it a long, low isthmus, covered 
with cairns of loose rounded stones. De Saulcy has 
given to this isthmus the name Rejim Lit, “ Lot’s 
ruin ;” but this name is not heard on the spot. The ru- 
ins are shapeless and desolate. They are of the highest 
antiquity, and may perhaps be of the æra of the “cities 
of the plain.” 

The shore-line now trends, with an easy curve, to the 
south-west, and then to the south, until it reaches the 
bold headland of Ras el-Feshkhah. So far it is flat and 
sandy, and the adjoining plain dreary and naked, save 
where, at long intervals, a little brackish spring rises, 
or a tiny streamlet flows, and there cane-brakes and 
shrubberies of tamarisk are seen. Ridges of drift mark 
the water-line, and are composed of broken canes and 
willow branches, with trunks of palms, poplars, and 
other trees, half imbedded in slimy mud, and all cov- 
ered with incrustations of salt. 

A few miles north of Ras el-Feshkhah are some con- 
fused heaps and long ridges of loose unhewn stones and 
mounds of earth, to which De Saulcy has given the 
name Gumran. Other travellers, however, have been 
unsuccessful in discovering here any traces of a ruined 
city, or of the name which the French savant has given 
to it (Tristram, p. 249; Porter, Handbook, p. 203). 

Ras el-Feshkhah is a bold headland of crystalline 
limestone, descending from a height of some 1500 feet 
in broken cliffs into the deep sea. It bars all passage 
along the shore; but ‘Tristram by great exertions 
climbed round its face. It is cleft asunder by Wady 
en-Nar, the continuation of the Kidron. At the base 
of the cliff is a vein of bituminous limestone, largely 
used in the manufacture of little ornaments which are 
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sold to the pilgrims at Jerusalem. ‘The substance 
seemed to have been partially ejected in a liquid form, 
and to have streamed down the cliffs. It was generally 
mixed with flints and pebbles, sometimes covering the 
boulders in large splashes, and then, in the sea itself, 
formed the matrix of a very hard conglomerate of gravel 
and flints. When thrown into the fire, it burned with a 
sulphurous smell, but would not ignite at the flame of a 
lamp” (Tristram, p. 254), 

South of Ras el-Feshkhah the cliffs retreat, leaving 
a plain along the shore, varying from one to two miles 
in breadth, and extending to Ain-Terabeh, about six 
miles distant. The plain is an alluvial deposit with 
layers of gravel, and having spits of pure sand project- 
ing at intervals into the sea. It is partially covered 
with shrubberies of tamarisk, acacia, and retem (a spe- 
cies of broom ; the Genista retam of Forskal, abounding 
in the peninsula of Sinai), and towards the south with 
dense cane-brakes. The coating of alluvial mar] which 
once covered it is now in many places worn away; and 
deep gullies rend it in all directions. Enough remains 
to show that its top, like that of the plains at the north- 
ern and southern ends of the lake, formed the old Ter- 
tiary level of the waters (ibid. p. 256). 

In the plain is a copious brackish spring, with a tem- 
perature of 96° Fahr. Farther south is Ain-Terabeh, a 
small fountain, slightly brackish, oozing up from the 
sand a few feet from the shore. Between it and the 
cliffs is a dense thicket abounding with birds and beasts: 
ducks, teal, pochard, thrush, bulbul; with swine, leop- 
ard, jackal, fox, hare, and porcupine (ibid. p. 273). 

From Ain-Terabeh to Ras Mersed (six miles) the 
coast plain is a mere strip, frequently interrupted by 
rocky headlands which dip into the waves. Bitumen 
is here abundant with pebbles imbedded. “In a little 
bay, just before reaching Wady Shukif, we were struck 
by a powerful sulphurous odor, and after some search 
found hot water bubbling through the gravel, at a tem- 
perature of 95° Fahr., only six inches from the sea. 
The smell of sulphur and rotten eggs was very strong, 
and while scooping in the gravel my hands became 
quite black, and my boots were covered with a yellow 
incrustation. Pebbles thrown in became incrusted with 
sulphur in a few minutes, and all the rocks in the sea, 
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The Dead Sea from Ain-Jidy, looking south. 
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which were here quite hot—of the temperature of 80° 
Fahr.—were covered with it. There must be an enor- 
mous discharge of this mineral water under the sea, as 
the heat of the water extends for two hundred vards, and 
the odor to a much greater distance. ‘Ihe ordinary tem- 
perature of the sea elsewhere was 62°” (ibid. p. 279). On 
the south side of this spring is Jebel Shukif, a high, 
bold peak projecting into the sea. Two miles beyond 
it is the oasis of Engedi, a plain some two miles square, 
forming a delta to two glens which empty into it per- 
ennial streamlets of fresh water. These, with the “foun- 
tain of the kid” itself, make this spot a paradise in the 
midst of a dreary desert. See ENGEDI. 

South of Engedi the plain becomes wider, but it is 
bare and desolate. The cliffs rise over it in broken 
masses of pale-brown limestone, divided by yawning 
chasms, while the alluvial deposits along their base are 
as white as snow. Two miles southward a spring of 
fetid water (Birket el-Khulil) oozes up on the margin 
of the sea, having a temperature of 88° Fahr. Other 
springs must exist beneath the waves, for the water 
near the shore is much hotter than elsewhere, and the 
whole surrounding air is filled with fumes of sulphuret- 
ed hydrogen, No traces of trap-rock are anywhere 
seen; but near Wady Khuderah are veins of crystalline 
limestone, and great quantities of flint, coated with ox- 
ide of iron. These De Saulcy and others mistook for 
lava torrents, ‘The coast has the same general features 
as far as the hill and fortress of Sebbeh, the ancient 
Masada (q.v.). There, at the base of the hill, are the 
remains of a Roman camp; and beyond it the aspect of 
the plain is that of utter and even painful sterility. 
“Elsewhere the desolation is comparatively partial; 
here it reigns supreme. ‘The two miles of rugged slope 
that lay between our path and the sea are difficult to 
describe. They are formed of a soft, white, and very 
salt deposit, torn and furrowed by winter torrents in 
every direction, which have left fantastic ruins and cas- 
tles of olden shape, flat-topped mamelons, cairns, and 
every imaginable form into which a wild fancy could 
have moulded matter, standing in a labyrinth, north 
and south, before and behind us” (ibid. p. 315). The 
Birket el-Khulil just alluded to is a shallow depression 
on the shore, which is filled by the water of the lake 
when at its greatest height, and forms a natural salt- 
pan. After the lake retires the water evaporates from 
the hollow, and the salt remains for the use of the 
Arabs. They also collect it from similar though smaller 
spots farther south, and on the peninsula (Irby, June 2). 
One feature of the beach is too characteristic to escape 
mention —the line of drift-wood which encircles the 
lake, and marks the highest, or the ordinary high, level 
of the water. It consists of branches of brushwood, 
and of the limbs of trees, some of considerable size, 
brought down by the Jordan and other streams, and in 
course of time cast up on the beach. They stand up out 
of the sand and shingle in curiously fantastic shapes, all 
signs of life gone from them, and with a charred though 
blanched look very desolate to behold. Among them 
are said to be great numbers of palm-trunks (Poole, p. 
69); some doubtless floated over from the palm-groves 
on the eastern shore already spoken of, and others 
brought down by the Jordan in the distant days when 
the palm flourished along its banks. The drift-wood is 
saturated with salt, and much of it is probably of a very 
great age. 

Farther south the shore recedes, forming a bay some 
eight miles in length, the water in places almost wash- 
ing the base of the cliffs. One wild glen, called Um- 
Baghek, breaks through the mountains, and sends out a 
tiny stream with a dense fringe of evergreens. Not 
far from it is another hot sulphur spring, which spreads 
Its suffocating odors around. Qn the south the bay is 
bounded by the oasis of the Wady Zuweireh—a plain 
of some extent, sprinkled with tamarisks and acacias, 
and torn in all directions with torrent-beds, through 


which the winter rains and the streamlets from numer- | occurrences, we have it here. 
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ous sulphurous and brackish springs find their way to 
the sea. The cliffs and peaks which rise over the 
oasis appear from a distance to exhibit traces of vol- 
canic action, but closer inspection proves that there are 
no igneous rocks here or elsewhere along the western 
shore. Veins of ruddy limestone, blocks of ironstone, 
and multitudes of nodules of black flint look like trap- 
dikes and craters in the distance. ‘There are, however, 
a few cinders and scoriæ observable here and there 
along the shore. 

A short distance south of the Wady Zuweireh is Jeb- 
el Usdum, a range of hills running from north to south 
a distance of seven miles, with an average elevation of 
three hundred feet, composed of a solid mass of rock- 
salt. The top and sides are covered with a thick coat- 
ing of marl, gypsum, and gravel, probably the remains 
of the Post-tertiary deposit uplifted upon the salt, The 
declivities of the range are steep and rugged, pierced 
with huge caverns, and the summit shows a serried 
line of sharp peaks. The salt is of a greenish-white 
color, with lines of cleavage as if stratified, and its base 
reaches far beneath the present surface. The name of 
the range, Khashm Usdum, appears to preserve a me- 
morial of the ancient guilty “city of the plain.” See 
Sopom. ` 

At the mouth of the Wady Zuweireh are some heaps 
of rough stones and the shattered walls of a small tow- 
er, marked by De Saulcy as the remains of Sodom, 
That city may have stood in this region, but it requires 
some power of imagination to identify it with these 
insignificant ruins. 

At the northern end of Jebel Usdum is the mouth 
of Wady Muhawat, which exhibits some very remark- 
able geological features. Its sides are cliffs of old lime- 
stone, showing here and there on their surface traces 
of Post -tertiary marl; “but since the marl has been 
washed out there has been a second filling-in of an ex- 
traordinary character, which is only now in course of 
denudation. There are exposed on the sides of the 
wady, and chiefly on the south, large masses of bitumen 
mingled with gravel. These overlie a thick stratum 
of sulphur, which again overlies a thicker stratum of 
sand so strongly impregnated with sulphur that it 
yields powerful fumes on being sprinkled over a hot 
coal’ Many blocks of the bitumen have been washed 
down the gorge, and lie scattered over the plain below 
along with huge boulders and other traces of tremen- 
dous floods. ... The layer of sulphurous sand is gener- 
ally evenly distributed on the old limestone base, the 
sulphur evenly above it, and the bitumen in variable 
masses. In every way it differs from the ordinary 
mode of deposit of these substances as we have seen 
them elsewhere. Again, the bitumen, unlike that which 
we pick up on the shore, is strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, and yields an overpowering sulphurous odor ; 
above all, it is calcined, and bears the marks of having 
been subjected to extreme heat.” This discovery is 
exceedingly important; and the remarls of Tristram 
upon it will be read with the deepest interest by all 
students of the Bible. “Here, so far as I can judge, 
we have the only trace of anything approaching to 
volcanic action which we have met with in our careful 
examination of the northern, western, and southern 
shores. The only other solution of the problem—the 
existence of a bituminous spring when the supply of 
water was more abundant—would scarcely account for 
the regular deposition of sulphurous sand, and then of 
the sand with the bitumen superimposed. I have a 
great dread of sceking forced corroborations of scriptur- 
al statements from questionable physical evidence, for 
the sceptic is apt to imagine that when he has refuted 
the wrong argument adduced in support of a scriptural 
statement, he has refuted the scriptural statement it- 
self; but, so far as I can understand this deposit, if 
there be any physical evidence left of the catastrophe 
which destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, or of similar 
The whole appearance 
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points to a shower of hot sulphur, and an irruption of ' for some five miles to the mouth of the Wady Nimei- 


bitumen upon it, which would naturally be calcined and 
impregnated by its fumes; and this at a geological pe- 
riod quite subsequent to all the diluvial and alluvial 
action of which we have such abundant evidence. ‘The 
catastruphe must have been since the formation of the 
wady, since the deposition of the marl, and while the 
water was at its present level; therefore, probably dur- 
ing the historic period” (p. 355-357). 

The shore-line runs for nearly three miles south- 
ward along the base of Jebel Usdum, and then sweeps 
sharply round to the east, leaving on the south a naked, 
miry plain called Sabkah, ten miles long from north to 
south by about six wide. It is in summer coated with 
a saline crust, but is so low that when the water is high 
a large section of it is flooded. Numerous torrent-beds 
from the salt range on the west, and from the higher 
ground of the Arabah on the south, run across it, con- 
verting large portions into impassable swamps. On its 
southern border the old diluvium terrace rises like a 
white wall to a height of more than two hundred feet. 
It is only on getting close to it that the sides are seen 
to be rent and torn into a thousand fantastic forms by 
winter torrents and the wearing-away of the softer de- 
posits. The Sabkah is bounded on the east by Wady 
Tufeileh, one of the principal drains of the Arabah, and 
containing a brackish, perennial stream. Beyond it 
the character of the surface completely changes. The 
ground rises in an easy slope to the foot of the Moab 
Mountains, and is covered with dense thickets of reeds, 
tamarisk, acacia, retem, zyziphus, and other shrubs, in- 
termixed with fertile fields, cultivated by the Ghawari- 
neh Arabs (as the inhabitants of the Ghor are called, 
here the worst representatives of their race), and pro- 
ducing abundant crops of wheat, maize, indigo, melons, 
and cucumbers. ‘Tristram says: “The place positively 
swarmed with birds in countless myriads. There were 
doves by the score on every bush, large and small ( Turtur 
risorius and T., Ægyptius), bulbuls, the hopping-thrush, 
shrikes, the gorgeous little sun-bird resplendent in the 
light, and, once more, our new sparrow. ‘The Abyssin- 
ian lark, pipits, and wagtails luxuriated in the moist 
rills at our feet, which were fringed by drooping tufts 
of caper (Capparis A:gyptiaca) in full flower. All 
teemed with a prodigality of life” (p. 336). 

This fertile tract touches the south-eastern shore of 
the sea, and continues along it as it trends north-east 
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reh, becoming gradually narrower as the shore-line ap- 
proaches the rocky sides of the mountains. The geo- 
logical formation of this eastern range is different from 
the western, The front cliffs are red sandstone, appar- 
ently overlying hard, crystalline limestone, and topped 
by more recent calcareous rock. Trap boulders and 
fragments of greenstone and sienite are strewn along 
the base. 

Such are the great southern shores of the Dead Sea. 
The great valley is here narrower than at the northern 
shore, not because of any contraction in the mountain- 
ranges, but arising from the ridge of Usdum, which was 
evidently thrown up from the bottom of the valley at 
some period subsequent to the formation of the Arabah. 
The projecting base of Jebel Usdum on the west, and 
the high fertile region of Es-Safieh on the east, contract 
the southern end of the lake into the form of a semi- 
circular bay about six miles in diameter. A few miles 
farther north the shores on each side expand so much 
that the breadth of the sea is almost doubled. The 
general aspect of the shores is dreary and desolate in 
the extreme. The salt-incrusted plain, the white downs 
of the Arabah, the naked line of salt hills, the bare and 
scathed mountain-ranges on each side, all blazing under 
the rays of a vertical sun, form a picture of utter and 
stern desolation such as the mind can scarcely conceive. 

On the northern side of Wady Nimeireh a narrow 
strip of saline plain, very low and very barren, inter- 
venes between the shore and the mountains. Here and 
there, at a little fountain or at the mouth of a ravine, 
a clump of bushes or a cane-brake may be seen. 

The Peninsula of el-Lisan, “the Tongue” [see Bay], 
is the most remarkable feature on the eastern shore. 
It juts out opposite the great ravine of Kerak. The 
neck connecting it with the mainland is a strip of low, 
bare sand, measuring five miles across, In outline the 
peninsula bears some resemblance to the human foot, 
the toe projecting northward and forming a sharp 
promontory. Its length is about nine miles, and from 
the heel or south-western point to the southern shore- 
line is seven miles. The main body is a Post-tertiary 
deposit composed of layers of marl, gypsum, and sandy 
conglomerate, manifestly coeval with the great diluvial 
terrace, and corresponding with it in elevation. The 
top is a table-land, broad towards the south, but gradu- 
ally narrowing to a serried ridge at the northern end. 
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The Dead Sea from the heights behind Scbbeh (Masada), showing the wide beach on the western side of the lake 
and the tongue-shaped peninsula. 
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It is white and almost entirely destitute of vegetation. the shore pieces of pumice-stone, lava, and bitumen are 
The surface is all rent and torn by torrent-beds; and found imbedded in the sand and mud as if washed up 
the sides are worn away into pyramidal masses resem- by the waves; and at this point are more distinct traces 
bling lines and groups of white tents. It is worthy of | of volcanic action than elsewhere around the sea. 
special note that in the wadys and along the shores | One remarkable feature of the northern portion of 
pieces of sulphur, bitumen, rock-salt, and pumice-~stone | the eastern heights is a plateau which divides the 
are found in great profusion. Probably, if examined , mountains half-way up, apparently forming a gigantic 
with care, geological phenomena similar to those in, _landing- place in the slope, and stretching northward 
Wady Mahawat might be found on this peninsula, and | from the Wady Zerka Ma'in. It is very plainly to be 
some additional light thus thrown upon the destruction seen from Jerusalem, especially at sunset, when many 
of the cities of the plain. Poole says “the soil appear- of the points of these fascinating mountains come out 
ed sulphurous” (Journal R. G. S. xxvi, 62-64). '' into unexpected relief. This plateau appears to be on 

The little plain at the mouth of Wady Draa, or Ke- the same general level with a similar plateau on the 
rak, affords a striking contrast, in its thickets of ever- | western side opposite to it, with the top of the rock of 
greens and luxuriant corn-fields, to the arid desolation | Sebbeh, and perhaps with the Mediterranean. 


of the adjoining peninsula. It is here that the few in- | 4. The dimensions of the Dead Seu have never yet 
habitants of the peninsula reside, in a wretched village | been taken with sufficient accuracy. Its longest axis is 
called Mezra’ah. | situated nearly north and south, It lies between 31° 6’ 


The shore of the Dead Sea between the peninsula 20” and 81° 46’ N. lat., nearly; and thus its water sur- 
and the north-eastern angle has never been thorough- face is from N. to S. as nearly as possible 40 geographi- 
ly explored. Seetzen, Irby and Mangles, De Saulcy, | cal, or 46 English miles long. On the other hand, it 
and more recently the party of the Duc de Luynes, lies between 35° 24’ and 35° 37’ E. long., nearly; and 
visited a few places; and Lieut. Lynch and his of- its greatest width (some three miles south of Ain-Jidy) 
ficera touched at several points. A few miles north of ' is about 9 geographical miles, or 10} English miles. 
el-Lisan the fertile plain called Ghor el-Mezra‘ah ter- The ordinary area of the upper portion is about 174 
minates, and the mountains descend in sublime cliffs of ' square geographical miles; of the channel, 29; and of 
red sandstone almost to the water’s edge. Higher up, | | the lower portion, hereafter styled the lagoon, 46—in all, 
white, calcareous limestone appears, and forms at this | | about 250 square geographical miles. It must be re- 
place the main body of the range. Basalt also appears - membered that this varies considerably at different sea- 
in places, sometimes overlying the limestone as on the sons of the year, and in different years. When the sea 
plain of Bashan, at others bursting through the sand- is filled up by winter rains, the flat plain on the south 
stone strata in dikes and veins, The ravines of Mo- | is submerged for several miles. The annual rainfall, 
jib (Arnon) and Zerka Ma’In appear like huge rents in too, is not uniform in Palestine. Some years it is more 
the mountains. Near the mouth of the latter veins of : than double what it is in others, and this produces a 
gray aud black trap cut through the sandstone, and corresponding effect on the volume of water in the sea, 
a copious fountain of hot, sulphurous water sends a' and consequently on its area. At its northern end the 
steaming river into the sea amid thickets of palms lake receives the stream of the Jordan; on its eastern 
and tamarisks. This is Callirrhoé, so celebrated in old- | side the Zerka Ma’tn (the ancient Callirrhoé, and pos- 
en time for its baths. Between this point and the | sibly the more ancient en-Eglaim), the Mojib (the Ar- 
plain of the Jordan volcanic eruptions have produced non of the Bible), and the Beni-Hemad. On the south 
immense flows of basaltic rock, portions of which had the Kurahy or el-Ahsy, and on the west that of Ain- 
been overflowed into the valley of the Jordan. Among Jidy. These are probably all perennial, though varia- 
other smaller basaltic streams three were found border- . ble, streams; but, in addition, the beds of the torrents 
ing on the eastern edge of the Dead Sea to the south . which lead through the mountains east and west, and 
of the little plain of Zarah (M. Lartet’s paper to French over the flat, shelving plains on both north and south 
Academy of Sciences; see in Journal of Sac. Lit. July, ` of the lake, show that in the winter a very large quan- 
1865, p. 496). tity of water must be poured into it. There are also all 

The plain between the mountains and the mouth of | along the western side a considerable number of springs, 
the Jordan is in general well watered, and covered with some fresh, some warm, some salt and fetid, which ap- 
luxuriant vegetation and occasional thickets of tama- ' pear to run continually, and all find their way, more or 
risk, retem, and acacia. At the ruins of Suweimeh, less absorbed by the sand and shingle of the beach, into 
De Saulcy found a copious hot spring with a ruinous its waters. 
aqueduct (Voyage en Terre- Sainte, i, 317). Along! The peninsula of Lisan divide the sea into two seca 
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tions: that on the north is an elongated oval in form, 
while that on the south is almost circular. ‘The nar- 
rowest part of the channel between the peninsula and 
the mainland is not much more than two miles across. 
The northern sectiun is a deep, regularly formed basin, 
the sides descending steeply and uniformly all round, as 
well on the north and south as on the east and west. 
This is one of the most remarkable features of the sea. 
Lynch ran seven lines of soundings across it from shore 
to shore, and found it deepest between Ain-Terabeh and 
Wady Mojib, that is, about the centre of the northern 
section. From this point the depth decreased gradual- 
ly towards the Lisân on the south and the mouth of the 
Jordan on the north. The greatest depth found by 
Lynch was 1808 feet, but Lieut. Molyneux records one 
sounding taken by him as 1350 feet. ‘The deep part 
of the lake terminates at the peninsula. The greatest 
depth of the channel between the Lisân and the western 
shore is only thirteen feet, and no part of the southern 
section was more than twelve feet in depth (Lynch, Offi- 
cial Report, p. 43). 

It appears that when the water is very low there are 
two practicable fords from the peninsula to the main- 
land—one across the narrow channel, and the other run- 
ning from the isthmus to the northern point of Jebel 
Usdum (Seetzen, Reisen, ii, 358; Irby and Mangles, 
Travels, p. 140). 

5. The depression of the Dead Sea is without a paral- 
lel in the world. From experiments made by boiling 
water in 1837, Messrs. Moore and Beke supposed the de- 
pression to be about 500 feet. In the following year, 
Russegger with his barometer made it about 1400 feet. 
Symonds by trigonometrical survey, in 1841, calculated 
the depression at 1312 feet; and the level run by Dale, 
an officer of Lynch’s expedition, gave a result of 1316 
feet. A still more careful measurement has been recent- 
ly made by the corps of English engineers under Capt. 
Wilson, with the following result: “The levelling from 
the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea has been performed 
with the greatest possible accuracy, and by two inde- 
pendent observers, using different instruments, and the 
result may be relied upon as being absolutely true to 
within three or four inches, The depression of the sur- 
face on March 12, 1865, was found to be 1292 feet; but 
from the line of drift-wood observed along the border of 
the Dead Sea, it was found that the level of the water 
at some period of the year—probably during the winter 
freshets—stands two feet six inches higher, which would 
make the least depression 1289.5 feet. Capt. Wilson also 
learned, from inquiry among the Bedouin, and from 
European residents in Palestine, that during the early 
summer the level of the Dead Sea is lower by at least 
six feet. This would make the greatest depression to 
be as near as possible 1298 feet. .. . The most recent 
observation before that now given, by the Duc de 
Luynes and Lieut. Vignes, of the French navy. agrees 
with our result in a very remarkable manner, consider- 
ing that the result was obtained by barometric observa- 
tion, the depression given by them being 1286 feet on 
June 7, 1864, which at most differs only twelve feet 
from the truth, if we suppose the Dead Sea was then at 
its lowest” (Sir Henry James, in the Atheneum). 

The exact amount of the depression will, of course, 
vary with the rise and fall of the waters at different 
seasons. Traces along the shore prove that the level 
has varied as much as fifteen feet within the past half 
century (Robinson, Physical Geography, p. 190). It is 
a singular coincidence that the depth and depression of 
the Dead Sea are very nearly equal, each about 1300 
feet; the elevation of Jerusalem above the Mediterra- 
nean is about twice, and above the Dead Sea about three 
times that number (ibid. p. 190). 

6. The water of the Dead Sea is more intensely salt 
than that of any other sea known. It has also a bitter, 
nauseous taste, and leaves upon the skin a slightly greasy 
feeling. Yet it is transparent as the water of the Med- 
iterranean, and its color is the same—a delicate green. 
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Its specific gravity, and consequent buoyancy, is very 
great. Bathers float easily in an upright position with 
head and shoulders above the surface. Lynch says that 
eggs, which would have sunk in the ocean, floated here 
with only two thirds immersed. ‘This peculiarity was 
well known to the ancients (Josephus, Wur, iv, 8, 4; 
Aristot. Afeteor. ii, 3; see also in Reland, p. 241, 249). 
Of its weight and inertia the American expedition had 
also practical experience. In the gale in which the 
party were caught on their first day on the lake, be- 
tween the mouth of the Jordan and Ain-Feshkhah, “it 
seemed as if the bows of the boats were encountering 
the sledge-hammers of the Titans.” When, however, 
“the wind abated, the sea rapidly fell; the water, from 
its ponderous quality, settling as soon as the agitating 
cause had ceased to act” (Lynch, Narrative, p. 268). At 
ordinary times there is nothing remarkable in the action 
of the surface ofthe lake. Its waves rise and fall, and surf 
beats on the shore, just like the ocean. Nor is its color 
dissimilar to that of the sea. The water has an oily 
feel, owing possibly to the saponification of the lime and 
other earthy salts with the perspiration of the skin, and 
this seems to have led some observers to attribute to it 
a greasy look; but such a look exists in imagination 
only. It is quite transparent, of an opalescent green 
tint, and is compared by Lynch (ibid. p. 337) to diluted 
absinthe. Lynch (p. 296) distinctly contradicts the as- 
sertion that it has any smell, noxious or not. So do the 
chemists who have analyzed it. One or two phenom- 
ena of the surface may be mentioned. Many ofthe old 
travellers, and some modern ones (as Osburn, Pal. Past 
and Present, p. 443, and Churton, Land of the Morning, 
p. 149), mention that the turbid, yellow stream of the 
Jordan is distinguishable for a long distance in the lake. 
Molyneux (p. 129) speaks of a “curious broad strip of 
white foam which appeared to lie in a straight line 
nearly north and south throughout the whole length of 
the sea . . . some miles west of the mouth of the Jor- 
dan” (comp. Lynch, Narrative, p. 279,295). * It seemed 
to be constantly bubbling and in motion, like a stream 
that runs rapidly through still water; while nearly over 
this track during both nights we observed in the sky a 
white streak like a cloud extending also north and south, 
and as far as the eye could reach.” Lines of foam on 
the surface are mentioned by others, as Robinson (Phys- 
ical Geography, i, 503), Borrer (Journey, ete., p. 419), 
Lynch (Narrative, p. 288). From Ain-Jidy a current 
was observed by Mr. Clowes's party running steadily to 
the north not far from the shore (comp. Lynch, ibid. p. 
291). Itis possibly an eddy caused by the influx of the 
Jordan. Both De Saulcy (Narrative, Jan. 8) and Rob- 
inson (Physical Geography, i, 504) speak of spots and 
belts of water remaining smooth and calm while the rest 
of the surface was rippled, and presenting a strong re- 
semblance to islands (comp. Lynch, Narrative, p. 288; 
Irby, Travels, June 5). The haze or mist which per- 
petually broods over the water has already been men- 
tioned. It is the result of the prodigious evaporation. 
Lynch continually mentions it. Irby (June 1) saw it 
in broad transparent columns, like waterspouts, only very 
much larger. Extraordinary effects of mirage, due to 
the unequal refraction produced by the heat and moist- 
ure, are occasionally seen (Lynch, Narrative, p. 320). 
The remarkable weight of this water is due to the very 
large quantity of mineral salts which it holds in solu- 
tion. The details of the various analyses are given in 
the following table, accompanied by that of sea-water 
for comparison. From that of the United States expe- 
dition it appears that each gallon of the water, weighing 
121 lbs., contains nearly 34 lbs. (3.319) of matter in solu- 
tion—an immense quantity when we recollect that sea- 
water, weighing 10} Ibs. per gallon, contains less than $ 
lb. Of this 34 lbs. nearly 1 lb. is common salt (chlo- 
ride of sodium), about 2 lbs. chloride of magnesium, and 
less than 4 Ib. chloride of calcium (or muriate of lime). 
The most unusual ingredient is bromide of magnesium, 
which exists in a truly extraordinary quantity, To its 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF ANALYSES OF THE WATER OF THE DEAD SEA. 
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presence is due the therapeutic reputation enjoyed by 
the lake when its water was sent to Rome for wealthy 
invalids (Galen, in Reland, Pulæst. p. 242) or lepers 
flocked to its shores (Ant. Mart. § 10). Boussingault 
(Ann. de Chimie, 1856, xlviii, 168) remarks that if ever 
bromide should become an article of commerce, the Dead 
Sea will be the natural source for it. It is the magne- 
sian compounds which impart so nauseous and bitter a 
flavor to the water. The quantity of common salt in 
solution is very large. Lynch found (Narrative, p. 377) 
that while distilled water would dissolve of its 
weight of salt, and the water of the Atlantic 3, the 
water of the Dead Sea was so nearly saturated as only 
to be able to take up ,. The above differences in the 
analysis of the water of the Dead Sea must be expected. 
When the sea is flooded by freshets, the amount of salts 
in solution will be less; when low, after the evaporation 
ofthe summer, the amount will be more. The presence 
of these foreign ingredients in such quantities is easily 
accounted for. The washings of the salt range of Us- 
dum, and numerous brackish springs along the shores, 
supply the salt; the great sulphur fountain at Callir- 
tho’, and many others on the north and west, with the 
sulphur, bitumen, iron, etc., found so abundantly in the 
later deposits, supply the other ingredients. It is known 
also that large masses of bitumen are occasionally forced 
up from the bed of the sea; and it may be that beneath 
its waves are fountains and deposits more numerous 
and more remarkable than those in the surrounding 
Tocks and plains. ‘Then, too, the constant evaporation 
takes away the pure water, but leaves behind all the 
salts, which are thus gradually increasing in quantity. 

Of the temperature of the water more observations 
are necessary before any inferences can be drawn. Lynch 
(Report, May 5) states that a stratum at 59° Fahr. is al- 
most invariably found at ten fathoms below the surface. 
Between Wady Zerka and Ain-Terabeh the tempera- 
lure at surface was 76°, gradually decreasing to 62° at 
1044 feet deep, with the exception just named (Narra- 
dive, p. 374). At other times, and in the lagoon, the 
temperature ranged from 82° to 90°, and from 5° to 10° 
below that of the air (ibid. p. 310-320; comp. Poole, Nov. 
2). Dr. Stewart (Tent and Khan, p. 381), on March 
11, 1854, found the Jordan 60° Fahr. and the Dead Sea 
(north end) 73°; the temperature of the air being 83° 
in the former case and 78° in the latter. 
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The water is fatal to animal life; and this fact, accord- 
ing to Jerome, originated the name Dead Sea (Ad Ezech. 
xlviii, 8; comp. Galen, De Simpl. iv, 19). Shells and 
small fish, in a dead or dying state, have been picked up 
along the northern shore, and are found in some of the 
little fountains along the western coast; but they are all 
of foreign importation. Recent investigations have led 
some to suppose that the Dead Sea does contain and 
support a few inferior organizations, but the fact has not 
as yet been established on conclusive evidence. Lying 
in this deep caldron, encompassed by naked white cliffs 
and white plains, exposed during a great part of the 
year to the unclouded beams of a Syrian sun, it is not 
strange that the shores of the Dead Sea should exhibit 
an almost unexampled sterility and a death-like soli- 
tude; nor is it strange that in a rude and unscientific 
age the sea should have become the subject of wild 
and wondrous superstitions. *‘Seneca relates that bricks 
would not sink in it. Early travellers describe the lake 
as an infernal region ; its black and fetid waters always 
emitting a noisome smoke or vapor, which, being driven 
over the land, destroys all vegetation like a frost. Hence, 
too, the popular report that birds cannot fiy over its 
deadly waters” (Robinson, Physical Geography, p. 199). 
Such stories are fabulous. It is true that the tropical 
heat causes immense evaporation, the exhalations from 
the sulphurous springs and marshes taint the air for 
miles, and the miasma of the swamps on the north and 
south gives rise to fevers, and renders the ordinary inhab- 
itants feeble and sickly; but this has no necessary con- 
nection with the Dead Sea, or the character of its waters. 
The marshes of Iskanderûn are much more unhealthy 
than any part of the Ghôr. Wherever a copious foun- 
tain bubbles up along the shores, or a mountain stream- 
let affords water for irrigation, tangled thickets of tropi- 
cal trees, shrubs, and flowers spread out their foliage. 
There birds sing as sweetly as in more genial climes, 
and the Arab pitches his tent like his brethren on the 
Eastern plateau, and an abundant harvest rewards the 
labors of the husbandman. Tristram exclaims with 
something of enthusiasm, “ What a sanitarium Engedi 
might be made, if it were only accessible, and some en- 
terprising speculator were to establish a hydropathic es- 
tablishment! Hot water, cold water, and decidedly salt 
water baths, all supplied by nature on the spot, the hot 
sulphur springs only three miles off, and some of the 
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grandest scenery man ever enjoyed, in an atmosphere 
where half a lung is sufficient for respiration” (T'he Land 
of Israel, p. 295). 

II. Origin and History.—It is a question of the high- 
est importance, and one which has created much con- 
troversy among scientific and Biblical students, whether 
the present physical aspect of the Jordan valley and 
shores of the Dead Sea tends to throw any light upon 
its origin and changes, or upon the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Our knowledge of the physical struct- 
ure of the Jordan valley, and of the various strata and 
deposits along the shores of the Dead Sea, is not yet 
sufficiently extensive or minute to enable us to construct 
a satisfactory theory on the points at issue; but it may 
be well to state here in a few simple propositions what 
are the actual statements made in Scripture about the 
Dead Sea, and what are the facts which scientific in- 
vestigation, so far as hitherto prosecuted, has established. 

1. The references to the Dead Sea in Scripture are 
few, and mostly incidental. Three passages deserve 
special attention. (1.) In Gen. xiii, 10, where the sa- 
cred writer relates the story of the separation of Abra- 
ham and Lot, he represents the two as standing on the 
mountain-top east of Bethel. He then says, “ Lot lifted 
up his eyes, and beheld all the plain (or circuit) of Jor- 
dan, that it was well watered everywhere, before the 
Lord destroyed’ Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the gar- 
den of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest 
unto Zoar.” It has been inferred from this that the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the whole plain 
around them, must have been in sight at the time refer- 
red to, and must therefore have been situated at the 
northern end of the Dead Sea. which alone is visible 
from the height at Bethel. But a careful examination 
of the passage shows that this does not follow. The 
patriarchs looked towards “the circuit of the Jordan.” 
It is not implied that they saw it all, nor is it said that 
Sodom and Gomorrah were in sight. They saw enough 
to give them a general idea of the whole region. One 
thing is evident from the statement: a remarkable 
change was effected in the plain at the time of the de- 
struction of Sodom. It was fertile and well watered 
before that event, but manifestly not so, or not so much 
so, after it. This is corroborated by the narrative in 
Gen. xix, 24, 25. ° 

(2.) The second passage is Gen. xiv, 2-10, which con- 
tains the story of Lot’s capture. Ver. 3 is important: 
“ All these (kings) were joined together in the vale of 
Siddim, which is the Salt Sea.” There cannot. be a doubt 
that the idea here expressed is that the district called 
in the time of Lot “the vale of Siddim” had become, in 
the time of the writer, “the Salt Sea,” or at least consti- 
tuted a part of that sea. The Hebrew phrase estab- 
lishes the identity of the two just as certainly as the 
similar phrase in ver, 2 establishes the. identity of Bela 
and Zoar. ‘The clause is found in all the ancient MSS. 
and versions, and in the Targum of Onkelos. Its gen- 
uineness rests on the very same basis as the other por- 
tions of the narrative. It was manifestly the opinion 
of Moses that the vale of Siddim was submerged. An- 
other point in the narrative demands attention. The 
route of the invading host is traced. They attacked 
the Rephaim in Bashan, then marched southward 
through Moab and Edom to Paran, on the west side of 
the Arabah, opposite Edom. There they turned, and 
after resting at the fountain of Kadesh, they swept the 
territory of the Amalekites on the south of Judah, and 
of the Amorites “who dwelt in Engedi.” Having thus 
ravaged all the countries surrounding the cities of the 
plain, they descended upon their territory from the 
west. The inhabitants now came out against them, 
and were marshalled in the vale of Siddim. The exact 
locality of the vale is not described. It may have been 


north or it may have been south of Engedi. One thing, 


however, is certain: if the western shores of the sea 
were then as they are now, no army could have marched 
along them from Engedi to Jericho, On the other hand, 
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_pits” (ver. 10). 
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from Engedi there is a good path southward. It is sait, 
moreover, that “the vale of Siddim was full of bitumen 
There is no part of the valley north of 
the sea to which this would apply ; nor, indeed, is there 
any plain or vale along its shores “ full of bitumen pits” 
at the present day. These facts tender it impossible 
that the vale of Siddim could have been on the plain of 
Jericho, and they seem to confirm the previous state- 
ment that Siddim was submerged. See SIDDIM. 

(8.) The third passage is Gen. xix, 24, 25: “Then the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven; and he overthrew 
those cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabitants 
of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground.” 
Abraham, when, on the succeeding morning, he reached 
the mountain - brow, “looked towards Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and towards all the land of the plain, and be- 
held, and lo, the smoke of the country went up as the 
smoke of a furnace” (ver. 28). As Abraham was at this 
time residing at Hebron, the view towards the south 
end of the Dead Sea would have been much more dis- 
tinct than to the northern end, although the lake itself 
is visible from Beni-Naim (the traditionary site of Abra- 
ham’s interview with Jehovah) through gaps in the 
western mountains (Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 189). See 
Sopom. 

2. The physical facts ascertained by scientific research 
are as follows: The formation of the great valley of the 
Jordan must have been long antecedent to historic times, 
and coeval with the existing mountain-ranges ; the val- 
ley was, at some remote period, filled with water to the 
level of the ocean; the water has gradually decreased, 
apparently by evaporation, and has left a number of 
shore-lines, traced by terraces along the mountain-sides, 
all antecedent to historic times; the portion of the Dead 
Sea north of el-Lisan forms a distinct basin, and appears 
to have done so from a time long anterior to Abraham. 
The southern section is different: it is very shallow; 
its bottom is slimy. “Sulphur springs stud its shores; 
sulphur is strewn, whether in lavers or in fragments, 
over the desolate plains; and bitumen is ejected, in 
great, floating masses, from the bottom of the sea, cozes 
through the fissures of the rocks, is deposited with grav- 
el on the beach, or, as in the Wady Mahawât, appears, 
with sulphur, to have been precipitated during some 
convulsion” (Tristram, p. 358), and that at a period long 
subsequent to the latest diluvial formation, and appar- 
ently within the historic period. 

There can be no doubt that the destruction of the 
cities was miraculous. A shower of ignited sulphur 
was rained upon them. May we not connect this his- 
toric fact with the observed fact just stated? Again, 
it is said that “the plain of Siddim was filled with bi- 
tumen pits.” Bitumen is inflammable, and, when ig- 
nited by the fiery shower, would burn fiercely. May 
we not also connect this with the phenomena of Wady 
Mahawat, of which Tristram says,“ The whole appear- 
ance points to a shower of hot sulphur, and an irruption 
of bitumen upon it, which would naturally be calcined 
and impregnated with its fumes?” (p. 356). The sa- 
cred writer further says that the vale of Siddim became 
the Salt Sea, or was submerged. The southern part of 
the lake is now a muddy flat, covered with a few feet of 
water. Suppose the vale to have sunk a few feet, or the 
water to have risen a few feet, after the miraculous de- 
struction of the cities: either supposition would accord 
with the Biblical narrative, would not be without a par- 
allel in the htstory of countries exposed to earthquakes, 
and would not be opposed to any results of modern ob- 
servation; it would accord, besides, with the views of 
ancient writers and with uniform Jewish tradition (Jo- 
sephus, .4n/.1,9; War, iv, 8,4; Reland, p. 254 sq.). 

This was the view suggested by Dr. Robinson, and 
sanctioned by the distinguished geologist, Leopold von 
Buch. In his latest work, published since his death, 
Robinson says: “It seems to be a necessary conclusion 
that the Dead Sea extended no farther south than the 
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peninsula, and that the cities destroyed lay on the south 
of the lake as it then existed. Lot fled from Sodom to 
Zoar, which was near (Gen. xix, 20); and Zoar, as we 
know, was in the mouth of Wady Kerak as it opens 
upon the neck of the peninsula. The fertile plain, 
therefore, which Lot chose for himself, where Sodom 
was situated, and which was well watered, like the land 
of Egypt, lay also south of the lake ‘as thou comest 
to Zoar’ (Gen. xiii, 10, 11). Even to the present day, 
more living streams flow into the Ghor at the south 
end of the sea, from wadys of the eastern mountains, 
than are found so near together in all Palestine be- 
sides. Tracts of exuberant fertility are still seen along 
the streams, though elsewhere the district around the 
southern bay is almost desert” (Physical Geogr. of the 
Holy Land, p. 213). Notwithstanding the arguments 
and almost contemptuous insinuations of some recent 
writers, not a single fact has been adduced calculated 
to overthrow this view; but, on the contrary, each new 
discovery seems as if a new evidence in its favor. 

3. Luter and Modern Notices.—It does not appear 
probable that, with the above exception, the condition 
or aspect of the lake in ancient times was materially 
different from what it is at present. Other parts of 
Svria may have deteriorated in climate and appear- 
ance, owing to the destruction of the wood which once 
covered them; but there are no traces either of the an- 
cient existence of wood in the neighborhood of the lake, 
or of anything which would account for its destruction, 
supposing it to have existed. A few spots—such as 
Ain-Jidy, the mouth of the Wady Zuweireh, and that 
of the Wady ed-Draa—were more cultivated, and, con- 
sequently, more populous, than they are under the dis- 
couraging influences of Mohammedanism. But such at- 
tempts must always have been partial, confined to the 
immediate neighborhood of the fresh springs and to a 
certain degree of elevation, and ceasing directly irri- 
gation was neglected. In fact, the climate of the shores 
of the lake is too sultry and trying to allow of any con- 
siderable amount of civilized occupation being conduct- 
ed there. Nothing will grow without irrigation, and 
artificial irrigation is too laborious for such a situation, 
The plain of Jericho, we know, was cultivated like a 
garden; but the plain of Jericho is very nearly on a 
level with the spring of Ain-Jidy, some 600 feet above 
the Ghor el-Lisan, the Ghor es-Safieh, or other cultiva- 
ble portions of the beach of the Dead Sea. Of course, 
so far as the capabilities of the ground are concerned 
(provided there is plenty of water), the hotter the cli- 
mate, the better; and it is not too much to say that 
if some svstem of irrigation could be carried out and 
maintained, the plain of Jericho, and still more the 
shores of the lake (such as the peninsula and the south- 
ern plain), might be the most productive spots in the 
world. But this is not possible, and the difficulty of 
communication with the external world would alone be 
(as it must always have been) a serious bar to any great 
agricultural effurts in this district. 

When Macherus and Callirrhoé were inhabited (if, 
indeed, the former was ever more than a fortress, or 
the latter a bathing establishment occasionally resorted 
to), and when the plain of Jericho was occupied with 
the crowded population necessary for the cultivation 
of its balsam-gardens, vineyards, sugar-plantations, and 
palm-groves, there may have been a little more life on 
the shores. But this can never have materially affect- 
ed the lake. The track along the western shore and 
over Ain-Jidy was then, as now, used fur secret maraud- 
ing expeditions, not for peaceable or commercial traffic. 
What transport there may have been between Idumeza 
and Jericho came by some other channel. Josephus 
appears to state that the Moabites crossed the sea to in- 
vade Judah (Ant, ix, 1,2); and he informs us that the 
Romans used boats against the fugitive Jews (War, iv, 
7,6; comp. iv, 8,4). A doubtful passage in Josephus 
(see Reland, Palæst. p. 252), and a reference by Edrisi 
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venture by the people of “Zara and Dara” in the 12th 
century, are all the remaining allusions to the naviga- 
tion of the lake known to exist, until Englishmen and 
Americans launched their boats on it for purposes of 
scientific investigation. The temptation to the dwell- 
ers in the environs must always have been to ascend to 
the fresher air of the heights, rather than descend to 
the sultry climate of the shores. It is not strange that 
the Dead Sea was never navigated to any extent: fish 
do not exist in it, and the sterile character of the shores 
made water transit of little importance. 

Costigan, an Irish traveller, was the first, in modern 
times, to navigate this Sea of Death. Having descend- 
ed the Jordan in a little boat, he crossed to the peninsu- 
la of Lisin. For three days he had no fresh water, and 
he was carried to Jerusalem to die. No record of his 
journey has becn found. In 1837 Moore and Beek had 
a light boat conveyed from Jaffa. ‘They succeeded in 
visiting some points, and making a few experiments 
with builing-water, which were the first to prove that 
the lake was below the level of the ocean. Ten years 
later, Lieutenant Molyneux, of the British navy, took a 
boat down the Jordan; visited the peninsula, and took . 
some soundings, He was able to return to his ship, but 
died shortly afterwards, A brief record of his voyage 
is given in the Journal of the R. G. S. vol. xviii. The 
expedition of Lynch, in 1848, was the only one crowned 
with success, ‘This was in part owing to the superior 
organization and strength of the party, and in part to 
the fact that it was undertaken at a comparatively cool 
season—April and May. Even this, however, was -too 
late; several of the party took fever, and one—Lieuten- 
ant Dale—died. ‘The unfortunate expeditions of Cos- 
tigan and Molyneux were made in July and August re- 
spectively. Winter is the proper season for any such 
undertaking. Rain seldom falls on the shores; the air, 
during the depth of winter, is fresh and balmy, and cold 
is almost unknown. 

Josephus gives a brief description of the Dead Sea 
(War, iv, 8,4); and several Greek and Roman authors, 
scientific as well as geographical, speak of its wonders. 
Extracts from the principal of these may be seen in 
Reland’s Palestina Çp. 238-258), Among modern writ- 
ers, the following may be consulted with advantage: 
Seetzen, in Zach’s Monatliche Correspondenz, vols. xvii, 
xviii, xxvi, xxvii; Burckhardt, Travels in Syria; Irby 
and Mangles, Travels; Wilson, Lands of the Bible; Rit- 
ter, Pal, und Syr. ii, 557-780; Poole, in Journal of R, 
G. S. vol. xxvi. The books containing the fullest and 
latest. accounts are: Robinson. Bib. Res. i, 501-523; ii, 
187-192; and Physical Geogr. of Pal. p.187-216; De Saul- 
cy, Voyage autour de la Mer Morte, and Voyage en Terre- 
Sainte ; Tristram, The Land of Israel, p. 242-366; Land 
of Moab (1873); Lynch, Official Report, which contains 
Anderson’s Geological Reconnoissance (published at the 
National Observatory, Washington, 1852); Ridgawav, 
The Lord’s Land, p. 344-464. There is an old mono- 
graph on the Dead Sea by Wiihner, De moan Ds 
(Helmst. 1712); and a recent one by Fraas, Das todte 
Meer (Stuttg. 1867). See DEAD Sra. 

SALT, VALLEY OF (Heb. M2 N53, Gey Meélach, 
but twice with the article, moan d; Sept. TeSerén, 
Pepedéc, corde [or pápayě] ray adwy; v.r. Pnpada, 
Taipeda; Vulg. Vallis Salinarum), a certain valley —or 
perhaps more accurately a “ravine,” the Hebrew word 
gey appearing to bear that signification—in which oc- 
curred two memorable victories of the [sraelitish arms. 

1. That of David over the Edomites (2 Sam. viii, 13; 
1 Chron, xviii, 12). It appears to have immediately 
followed his Syrian campaign, and was itself one of the 
incidents of the great Edomitish war of extermination. 
The battle in the Valley of Salt appears to have been 
conducted by Abishai (1 Chron. xviii, 12), but David 
and Joab were both present in person at the battle and 
in the pursuit and campaign which followed: and Joab 


(ed. Jaubert, in Ritter, Jordan, p.700) to an occasional | was left behind for six months to consummate the 
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doom of the conquered country (1 Kings xi, 15, 16; 
Psa. lx, title), The number of Edomites slain in the 
battle is uncertain: the narratives of Samuel and Chron- 
icles both give it at 18,000, but this figure is lowered in 
the title of Psa. 1x to 12,000. See Davip. 

2. That of Amaziah (2 Kings xiv,7; 2 Chron. xxv, 
11), who is related to have slain 10,000 Edomites i in this 
valley, and then to have proceeded with 10,000 prison- 
ers to the stronghold of the nation at has-Selu, the Cliff, 
i.e. Petra, and, after taking it, to have massacred them 
by hurling them down the precipice which gave its an- 
cient name to the city. See Epom. 

Neither of these notices affords any clue to the situ- 
ation of the Valley of Salt. nor does the cursory men- 
tion of the name (“ Gemela” and “ Mela”) in the Ono- 
musticon, By Josephus it is not named on either oc- 
casion. Seetzen (Reisen, ii, 356) was probably the first 
to suggest that it was the broad, open plain which lies 
at the lower end of the Dead Sea, and intervenes be- 
tween the lake itself and the range of heights which 
crosses the valley at six or eight miles to the south. 
The same view is taken (more decisively) by Dr. Rob- 
_ inson (Bib. Res, ii, 109). The plain is in fact the ter- 
mination of the Ghor or valley through which the Jor- 
dan flows from the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. 
Its north-west corner is occupied by the Khashm Us- 
dum, a mountain of rock-salt, between which and the 
lake is an extensive salt marsh, while salt streams and 
brackish springs pervade. more or less, the entire west- 
ern half of the plain. Without presuming to contra- 
dict this suggestion, which yet can hardly be affirmed 
with safety in the very imperfect condition of our 
knowledge of the inaccessible regions south and south- 
east of the Dead Sea, it may be well to call attention 
to some considerations which seem to stand in the way 
of the implicit reception which most writers have given 
it since the publication of Dr. Robinson’s Researches. 
(So Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 346; also Keil on 2 Kings 
xiv,7.) See Sopom. 

(a.) The word Gey (&"4), employed for the place in 
question, is not elsewhere applied to a broad valley or 
sunk plain of the nature of the lower Ghor. Such 
tracts are denoted in the Scripture by the word Emek 
or Bika’ah, while Gey appears to be reserved for clefts 
or ravines of a deeper and narrower character. See 
VALLEY. 

(6.) A priori, one would expect the tract in question 
to be called in Scripture by the peculiar name uniform- 
ly applied to the more northern parts of the same val- 
ley, ha- Arabah, in the same manner that the Arabs 
now call it el-Ghér, “Ghor” being their equivalent for 
the Hebrew “ Arabah. ” See ARABAH. 

(c.) The name “Salt,” though at first sight conclu- 
sive, becomes less so on reflection. It does not follow, 
because the Hebrew word mélach signifies salt, that 
therefore the valley was salt. A case exactly parallel 
exists at el-Milh, the representative of the ancient Mo- 
ladah, some sixteen miles south of Hebron. Like mé- 
luch, milh signifies salt; but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that there is any salt present there, and Dr. Rob- 
inson (Bib. Res. ii, 201, note) himself justly adduces it as 
“an instance of the usual tendency of popular pronun- 
ciation to reduce foreign proper names to a significant 
form.” Just as el-Milh is the Arabic representative of 
the Ilebrew Moladah, so possibly was Gey Meélach the 
Hebrew representative of some archaic Edomitish name. 

(d.) What little can be inferred from the narrative as 
to the situation of the Gey Mélach is in favor of its be- 
ing nearer to Petra. Assuming Selah to be Petra (the 
chain of evidence for which is tolerably connected), it 
seems difficult to believe that a large body of prisoners 
should have been dragged for upwards of fifty miles 
through the heart of a hostile and most difficult coun- 
try merely for massacre. See PETRA. 

It would seem probable from the above considera- 
tions that the sacred writers do not refer to the Arabah, 
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or great plain south of the Dead Sea, but rather to one 
or other of the passes leading from it, either up inte 
Judah, on the one side, or Edom, on the other. Wady 
Zuweireh, a well-known pass at the northern end of the 
salt range of Usdum, might be the one meant, though 
the scope of the narrative would rather seem to locate 
it nearer Edom. Schwarz (Palest. p. 21, 22) tixes the 
valley at the same point, the south-west extremity of 
the Dead Sea, and thinks that Zoar is called the “ City 
of Salt” in Josh. xv, 62, because of the salt mountain 
near it. See SALT, CITY or, 


Salter, Richard, D.D., a Congregational minister 
of New England, was born in Boston, Mass., in 1723, In 
due time he entered Harvard College, from which he 
graduated with honor, 1739, He studied and practiced 
medicine, but afterwards chose the ministry for his life 
work. He was settled in Mansfield, Conn., and ordain- 
ed. June 27, 1744. Not long after Salter’s settlement, a 
serious difficulty commenced in his church, in conse- 
quence of some of the members declaring in favor of 
the “ Separatists” (q. v.), and the difficulty was protract- 
ed through several years. Peace was restored only after 
twenty-four of the members were expelled. He contin- 
ued actively engaged until 1787, when his strength began 
perceptibly to decline. ln 1771 he was elected a fellow 
of Yale College, and was presented, 1782, by the same 
college with the degree of D.D. In 1781 he gave, by 
deed, a farm to Yale College “for encouraging and pro- 
moting the study of the Hebrew language, and other 
Oriental languages.” He was twice married, but had 
no children. He preached the Connecticut Election 
Sermon (1768), which was published. He died in 1793. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 421 sq. 


Salter, Samuel, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was born at Norwich, and educated at the free school of 
that city, at the Charter House, and at Benedict Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was elected a fellow. He 
became rector of Burton College, Lincolnshire, and preb- 
endary of Norwich ; minister of Great Yarmouth, 1750; 
preacher at Charter House, 1754; rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Less, London, 1756; and master of the Charter 
House, 1761. He died 1772. Several sermons of his 
were published (Lond. 1755, 1762). See Darling, Cy- 
clop. Bibliog. s. v. 

Saltmarsh, Jons, an Antinomian divine, was bom 
in Yorkshire, England. He was educated at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, became minister of Brasted, Kent, 
and chaplain in the army under Essex. He subse- 
quently settled at Ilford, Essex, where he died in 1647. 
He published a number of works: The Smoke in the 
Temple (Lond. 1646, 4to) :— Free Grace (ibid. 1645, 
4to) :— Sparkles of Glory (ibid. 1647, 12mo), and oth- 
ers. See Allibone, Dict. of Authors, 8. v. 

Saltzmann, FRIEDRICH RUDOLF, an eminent, and 
once very popular, Protestant author, was born at Stras- 
burg, March 9, 1749. He studied in the gymnasium, 


‘and then in the University of Strasburg. After his 





graduation in 1773, he journeyed through Italy and 
Germany, and then took charge of the education of the 
young Baron (afterwards Prussian minister) von Stein. 
Subsequently he lectured on history in Strasburg, but 
without great success. He next edited a political 
paper, and thereby came into suspicion of aristocratic 
tendencies among the radicals and terrorists of the 
French Revolution. He was forced to flee and to live 
in disguise until the downfall of Robespierre, meantime 
suffering the seizure aud appropriation of his large prop- 
erty in Strasburg. During this period of trials his re- 
ligious life came to rapid maturity. Raised in strict 
Protestant principles, he now came into contact with 
French mystics and theosophists. At the close of the 
Revolution he returned to Strasburg, and began the pub- 
lication of a series of religious and mystical works, 
which made him many friends, and which enjoyed a 
very wide circulation. Among these publications were, 
Das christliche Erbauungsblatt, which was issued for 
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many years, from 1805 and on:—£s wird Alles neu 
werden (1802-10), a work in seven instalments, consist- 
ing of essays upon, and extracts from, the chief mystics 
and theosophists—Rusbroeck, Terstegen, Catherine of Si- 
enna, Mesdames Bourignon, Guyon, Leade, and Browne, 
also Swedenborg, and Bromley :—On the Lust Things 
(1806) :—Glances at God’s Dealings with Man from the 
Creation to the End of the World (1810), in which the 
author gives a survey of buman history during the first 
six thousand years, and then, with the help of geolo- 
gy and astronomy, forecasts the consummation of all 
things, which will be preceded by the millennium and 
terminated by the restoration of Paradise :— Religion 
der Bibel (1811), relating largely to the millennium :— 
Geist und Wahrheit (1816), a work much esteemed by 
Schubert, and treating of the so-called double-sense of 
Scripture. In all of these writings Saltzmann mani- 
festa the highest reverence for the Bible and the most 
childlike faith in God. And yet, with all his Bible- 
study, he seems to find confirmation only for the views 
of the writers of the mystical school. But he is a mys- 
tic of the milder type; and he was entirely free from 
the “occult science” of a Böhme and a Schönherr. 
During his whole active career, Saltzmann continued 
his political editorship, and it was but his leisure 
moments that he gave to his theological studies. In 
bis last years, when Schubert visited him in 1820, he 
had ceased all outward activity, and was patiently 
awaiting his call into the spirit-world. See La Revue 
d Alsace, 1860; Herzog, Real-Encykl. xiii, 337-341. (J. 
P. L.) 


Sa’lu (Heb. Sulu’, NIDY, weighed; Sept. Eade v.r. 
Ladpwy),a prince and head of a house among the chil- 
dren of Simeon; father of the Zimri who was slain by 
Phinehas for bringing the Midianitish woman into the 
camp of Israel (Numb. xxv, 14; see ver.7 sq.). B.C. 
ante 1618, 


/ 

Sa’lum, a Greek form found in the Apocrypha of 
the Hebrew name SHALLUM (q. v.): a. (Zadowvpoc v.r. 
Za ñp oç; 1 Esdr. viii, 1) the father of Hilkiah (Ezra 
vii, 2); b. (Zadovp; 1 Esdr. v, 28) a temple “ porter” 
(Ezra ii, 42). 

Salus (health, prosperity, well-being), in some degree 
synonymous with the Greek Hygeia, in Roman mythol- 
ogy, was primarily the goddess of physical health, 
but afterwards also of the public weal or prosperity 
of the state. A temple was built in her honor after 
the conclusion of the Samnite war by C. Junius Bu- 
bulcus. 


Salut, an evening office, which took its origin in 
Southern Europe (Spain and Italy), consisting of an ex- 
position of the Sacrament, accompanied with chanting 
and a brilliant display of tapers. It varies in different 
churches; at Lyons it is not followed by benediction, 
and in France generally is only used in a solemn form 
on the eves of great festivals. The Roman rite requires 
the sign of the cross to be made with the monstrance in 
silence ; but in some parts of France the priest uses a 
form of benediction. 


Salutation (from the Lat. salus, health, i. e. a wish- 
ing well; in the A. V. “salute” is the rendering of Ta, 


erly of Dibi, shalôm, peace [q.v.]; in the N.T. of 


aoralopat, to embrace), a term which, in the Bible, in- | 


cludes two classes or modes of address. These, how- 
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1. The forms of salutation that prevailed among the 
Hebrews, so far as can be collected from Scripture, are 
the following : 

(1.) The salutation at meeting consisted, in early 
times, of various expressions of blessing, such as “God 
be gracious unto thee” (Gen. xliii, 29); “ Blessed be 
thou of the Lord” (Ruth ii, 10; 1 Sam. xv, 13); “The 
Lord be with you,” “ The Lord bless thee” (Ruth ii, 4) ; 
“The blessing of the Lord be upon you; we bless you 
in the name of the Lord” (Psa. exxix, 8). Hence the 
term “bless” received the secondary sense of “salute,” 
and is occasionally so rendered in the A. V. (1 Sam. 
xiii, 10; xxv, 14; 2 Kings iv, 29; x, 15), though not 
so frequently as it might have been (e. g. Gen. xxvii, 
23; xlvii, 7,10; 1 Kings viii, 66). Most of the expres- 
sions used in meeting, and also those which were used 
in parting, implied that the person who employed them 
interceded for the other. Hence the word 713, barák, 
which originally signified “ to bless,” meant also “ to sa- 
lute” or “to welcome,” and “to bid adieu” (Gen. xlvii, 
8-11; 2 Kings iv, 29; x, 13; 1 Chron. xviii, 10). 

(2.) The blessing was sometimes accompanied with 
inquiries as to the health either of the person addressed 
or his relations. In countries often ravaged, and among 
people often ruined, by war, “ peace” implied every bless- 
ing of life; and this phrase had, therefore, the force of 
“ Prosperous be thou.” ‘This was the commonest of all 
salutations (Judg. xix, 20; Ruth ii, 4; 1 Sam. xxv, 6; 
2 Sam. xx, 9; Psa.cxxix,8). Hence the Hebrew term 
used in these instances (aided, shalém) has reference to 
general well-being, and strictly answers to our “welfare,” 
as given in the text (Gen. xliii, 27; Exod. xviii, 7). 
It is used, not only in the case of salutation (in which 
sense it is frequently rendered “to salute,” e. g. Judg. 
xviii, 15; 1 Sam. x, 4; 2 Kings x, 13), but also in other 
cases, where it is designed to soothe or to encourage a 
person (Gen. xliii, 23; Judg. vi, 23; xix, 20; 1 Chron. 
xii, 18; Dan. x, 19; comp. 1 Sam. xx, 21, where it is op- 
posed to “hurt;” 2 Sam. xviii, 28, “all is well;” and 2 
Sam. xi, 7, where it is applied to the progress of the 
war). ‘The salutation at parting consisted originally 
of a simple blessing (Gen. xxiv, 60; xxviii, 1; xlvii, 10; 
Josh. xxii, 6); but in later times the term shalôm was 
introduced here also in the form “Go in peace,” or, 
rather, “ Farewell” (1 Sam. i, 17; xx, 42; 2 Sam. xv, 9). 
This was current at the time of our Saviour’s ministry 
(Mark v, 34; Luke vii, 50; Acts xvi, 36), and is adopt- 
ed by him in his parting address to his disciples (John 
xiv, 27). It had even passed into a salutation on meet- 
ing, in such forms as “ Peace be to this house” (Luke x, 
5), “ Peace be unto you” (Luke xxiv, 36; John xx, 19). 

The more common salutation, however, at this period 
was borrowed from the Greeks, their word yaipety (to 
be joyful or in good health) being used both at meet- 
ing (Matt. xxvi, 49; xxviii, 9; Luke i, 28) and proba- 
bly also at departure. In modern times, the ordinary 
mode of address current in the East resembles the He- 
brew: /s-seldm aleykum, “Peace be on you” (Lane, 
Mod. Egypt. ii, 7); and the term “ salam” has been intro- 
duced into our own language to describe the Oriental 
salutation. Accordingly, we have the exclamation Xai- 


y k | PE, yatpere, Joy to thee! Joy to you! rendered by Hail! 
barák, to bless; DNW, shaál, to inquire; but more prop- 5 : 


an equivalent of the Latin Ave! Salve! (Matt. xxvii. 

29; xxvill,9; Mark xv, 18; Luke i, 28; John xix, 3). 
A still stronger form of this wish for the health of 

the person addressed was the expression “ Live, my 


ever, were of course often continued under various cir- | lord” ("33X iM), as a common salutation among the 


cumstances. See COURTESY. 
I. Conversatton.—The frequent allusion in Scripture 
to the customary salutations of the Jews invests the 


| 
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Pheenicians, and also in use among the Hebrews, but 
by them only addressed to their kings in the extended 
form of “Let the king live forever!” (1 Kings i, 31), 


subject with a higher degree of interest than it might | which was also employed in the Babylonian and Per- 
otherwise claim ; and it is therefore fortunate that there | sian courts (Dan. ii, 4; iii, 9; v, 10; vi, 6, 21; Neh. ii, 


are few scriptural topics which can be better under- 
stood by the help of the illustrations derivable from the 
existing usages of the East. 





3). 
prolonged and prosperous life, has a parallel in the cus- 
ı toms of most nations, and does not differ from the “ Vi- 


This, which in fact is no more than a wish for a 
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vat!” of the Latin, the “ Vive le roi!” of the French, or 
our own “--— forever !” 

2. Use of these Expressions.—The forms of greeting 
that we have noticed were freely exchanged among 
persons of different ranks on the occasion of a casual 
meeting, and this even when they were strangers. 
Thus Boaz exchanged greeting with his reapers (Ruth 
ii, 4), the traveller on the road saluted the worker in 
the field (Psa, cxxix, 8), and members of the same fam- 
ily interchanged greetings on rising in the morning 
(Prov. xxvii, 14). The only restriction appears to have 
been in regard to religion, the Jew of old, as the Mo- 
hammedan of the present day, paying the compliment 
only to those whom he considered “ brethren,” i. e. mem- 
bers of the same religious community (Matt. v, 47; 
Lane, Mod, Egypt. ii, 8; Niebuhr, Descript. p.43). Even 
the apostle John forbids an interchange of greeting 
where it implied a wish for the success of a bad cause 
(2 John 11). In modern times the Orientals are famed 
for the elaborate formality of their greetings, which oc- 
cupy a very considerable time; the instances given in 
the Bible do not bear such a character, and therefore 
the prohibition addressed to persons engaged in urgent 
business, “ Salute no man by the way” (2 Kings iv, 29; 
Luke x, 4), may best be referred to the delay likely to 
ensue from subsequent conversation, This, perhaps, 
must not be understood literally, as it would be churl- 
ish and offensive. But there is so much insincerity, 
flattery, and falsehood in the terms of salutation pre- 
scribed by custom that our Lord rebuked them by re- 
quiring his followers, as far as possible, to avoid them 
(see Thomson, Land and Book, i, 533 sq.). 

3. Modern Parallels.— As already intimated, the 
usages involved in these oral salutations seem not only 
similar to, but identical with, those still existing among 
the Arabians. These, indeed, as now observed, go upon 
the authority of religious precepts. But it is known 
that such enactments of the Koran and its commenta- 
ries merely embody such of the previously and imme- 
morially existing usages as the legislature wished to 
be retained. . 

(1.) Oral Forms.—Their most common greeting, as 
among the Jews, is, “ Peace be on you!” to this the 
reply is, “On you be peace!” to which is commonly 
added, “and the mercy of God and his blessings!” 
This salutation is never addressed by a Moslem to one 
wham he knows to be of another religion; and if he 
find that he has by mistake thus saluted a person not 
of the same faith, he generally revokes his salutation: 
so also he sometimes does if a Moslem refuses to return 
his salutations, usually saying, “ Peace be on us and on 
(all) the right worshippers of Gud!” ‘This seems to us 
a striking illustration of Luke x, 5,6; 2 John 11. Va- 
rious set compliments usually follow this salam; which, 
when people intend to be polite, are very much ex- 
tended and occupy considerable time. Hence they are 
evaded in crowded streets, and by persons in haste, as 
was the case, for the same reason doubtless, among the 
Jews (2 Kings iv, 29; Luke x, 4). Specimens of this 
conventional intercourse are given by Lane (Mod. Egypt. 
i, 253), who says that to give the whole would occupy 
a dozen of his pages. ‘There are set answers, or a 
choice of two or three answers, to every question; and 
it is accounted rude to give any other answer than that 
which custom prescribes. They are such as those by 
which the Israelites probably prolonged their inter- 
course. If one is asked, “ How is your health ?” he re- 
plies, “ Praise be to God!” and it is only from the tone 
of his voice that the inquirer can tell whether he is 
well or ill. When one greets another with the com- 
mon inquiry, “Is it well with thee?” (see 2 Kings iv, 
26) the answer is, “God bless thee!” or “God preserve 
thee!” An acquaintance on meeting another whom he 
has not seen for several days, or for a longer period, gen- 
erally says, after the salam, “ Thou hast made us desolate 
by thy absence from us ;” and is usually answered, “ May 
God not make us desolate by thy absence !” 
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Oriental Salutation by Bending or Prostration to a Supe- 
rior. 


(2.) The gestures and inflections used in salutation 
varied with the dignity and station of the person sa- 
luted, as is the case with the Orientals at this day. 
See ATTITUDE. The obeisance with which this is ac- 
companied varies according to the degree of respect de- 
signed to be shown to the person addressed, and this 
rises nearly according to the following scale: 1. Plac- 
ing the right hand upon the breast; 2. Touching the 
lips and the forehead or turban (or the forehead and 
turban only) with the right hand; 3. Doing the same, 
but slightly inclining the head during the action; 4. 
The same as the preceding, but inclining the body also; 
5. Still the same, with the addition of previously touch- 
ing the ground with the right hand; 6. Kissing the 
hand of the person to whom obeisance is paid; 7; Kiss- 
ing his sleeve; 8. Kissing the skirt of his clothing; 
9. Kissing his feet; and 10. Kissing the carpet or ground 
before him. Persons distinguished by rank, wealth, or 
learning are saluted by many of the shopkeepers and 
passengers as they pass through the streets and mar- 
ket-places of Eastern cities, and are, besides, often greet- 
ed with a short ejaculatory prayer for the continuance 
of their life and happiness. Such were “the salutations 
and greetings in the market-place” of which the scribes 
were so extravagantly fond (see Mark xii, 28), When 
a very great man rides through the streets, most of the 
shopmen rise to him and pay their respects to him by 
inclining the head and touching the lips and forehead 
or turban with the right hand. It is usual for the per- 
son who returns the salutation to place at the same 
time his right hand upon his breast, or to touch his lips, 
and then his forehead or turban with the same hand. 
This latter mode, which is the most respectful, is often 
performed to a person of superior rank, not only at first 
with the salam, but. also frequently during a conversa- 
tion. In some cases the body is gently inclined, while 
the right hand is laid upon the left breast. A person 
of the lower orders in addressing a superior does not 
always give the salam, but shows his respect to high 
rank by bending down his hand to the ground, and 
then putting it to his lips and forehead. See Bow- 
ING, 

It is a common custom for a man to kiss the hand 
of his superior instead of his own (generally on the 
back only, but sometimes on both back and front), and 
then to put it to his forehead in order to pay more par- 
ticular respect. Servants thus evince their respect 
towards their masters. Those residing in the East find 
their own servants always doing this on such little occa- 
sions as arise beyond the usage of their ordinary service; 
as on receiving a present, or on returning fresh from 
the public baths. The son also thus kisses the hand 
of his father, and the wife that of her husband. Very 
often, however, the superior does not allow this, but 
only touches the hand extended to take his, where- 
upon the other puts the hand that has been touched to 
his own lips and forehead. The custom of kissing the 
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Oriental Salutation by Kneeling and Kissing the Hand to 


a Sovereign. 

beard is still preserved, and follows the first and pre- 
liminary gesture; it usually takes place on meeting af- 
ter an absence of some duration, and not as an every- 
dav compliment. In this case the person who gives 
the kiss lays the right hand under the beard, and raises 
it to his lips, or rather supports it while it receives his 
kiss. This custom strikingly illustrates 2 Sam. xx, 9. 
In Arabia Petra and some other parts it is more usual 
for persons to lay the right sides of their cheeks to- 
gether. These acts involved the necessity of dismount- 
ing in case a person were riding or driving (Gen. xxiv, 
64; 1 Sam. xxv, 23; 2 Kings v, 21). The same cus- 
tom still prevails in the East (Niebuhr, Descript. p. 39). 
Among the Persians, persons in saluting often kiss 
each other on the lips; but if one of the individuals is 
of high rank, the kiss is given on the che&& instead of 
the lips. This seems to illustrate 2 Sam. xx, 9; Gen. 
xxix, 11, 13; xxxiii, 4; xlviii, 10-12; Exod. iv, 27; 
xviii, 7. See Kiss. 





Oriental Salutation by Kissing or Bowing to a Respected 
Equal or Intimate Friend. 


Another mode of salutation is usual among friends 
on meeting after a journey. Joining their right hands 
together, each of them compliments the other upon his 
safety, and expresses his wishes for his welfare by 
repeating, alternately, many times the words selumdt 
(meaning, “I congratulate you on your safety”) and 
tuiyibin (“ I hope you are well”). In commencing this 
ceremony, which is often continued for nearly a minute 
befure they proceed to make any particular inquiries, 
they join their hands in the same manner as is usually 
practiced by us; and at each alternation of the two ex- 
pressions change the position of the hands. These cir- 
cumstances further illustrate such passages as 2 Kings 
iv, 19; Luke x,4. See HAND. 

II. The epistolary salutations in the period subse- 
quent to the Old Test. were framed on the model of the 
Latin style: the addition of the term “peace” may, 
however, be regarded as a vestige of the old Hebrew 
form (2 Macc.i,1). The writer placed his own name 
first, and then that of the person whom he saluted; it 
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was only in special cases that this order was reversed 
(2 Macc.i, 1; ix, 19; 1 Esdr, vi,7). A combination of 
the tirst and third persons in the terms of the salutation 
was not unfrequent (Gal. i, 1,2; Philem. 1; 2 Pet. i, 1). 
The term used (either expressed or understood) in the 
introductory salutation was the Greek yaipety in an el- 
liptical construction (1 Macc. x, 18; 2 Mace. ix, 19; 1 
Esdr. viii, 9; Acts xxiii, 26); this, however, was more 
frequently omitted, and the only apostolic passages in 
which it occurs are Acts xv, 23 and James i, 1, a coin- 
cidence which renders it probable that James composed 
the letter in the former passage. A form of prayer for 


Spiritual mercies was also used, consisting generally of 


the terms “ grace and peace,” but in the three pastoral 
epistles and in 2 John “ grace, mercy, and peace,” and 
in Jude “ mercy, peace, and love.” The concluding sal- 
utation consisted occasionally of a translation of the 
Latin valete (Acts xv, 29; xxiii, 30), but more general- 
ly of the term daowaZopat, “ I salute,” or the cognate 
substantive, accompanied by a prayer for peace or grace. 
Paul, who availed himself of an amanuensis (Rom. xvi, 
22), added the salutation with his own hand (1 Cor. xvi, 
21; Col. iv, 18; 2 Thess. iii, 17). The omission of the 
introductory salutation in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is very noticeable. There are Latin monographs on 
the subject in general by Mayer (Gryph. 1703), Allgow- 
er (Ulm, 1728), Schmerschl (Jena, 1739), Heyrenbach 
(Vien. 1773), and Purmann (Frankf.-on-the-Main, 1749). 
See EPISTLE. 


SALUTATION, RıruaL. In the Romish Church, 
the words of the angel to Mary are called the Angelic 
Salutation. The latter clause, “Sancta Maria, mater Dei, 
ora pro nobis peccatoribus,” was added, they tell us, in 
the fifth century; but the last words, “ Nunc et in hora 
mortis nostre,” were inserted by order of pope Pius V. 
It is sometimes repeated at the beginning of a sermon, 
ending with a prayer or a pro nobis, and bells are tolled 
to put people in mind of it. See Satve REGINA. 

In the Church-of-England service a species of saluta- 
tion occurs. “Having all repeated our Creed,...we 
now prepare ourselves to pray. And since salutations 
have ever been the expressions and badges of that mut- 
ual charity without which we are not fit to pray, there- 
fore we begin with an ancient form of salutation, tak- 
en out of the Holy Scripture; the minister commenc- 
ing, Salutes the people with ‘The Lord be with you,’ 
and they return it with a like prayer, ‘And with thy 
Spirit. ” 


Salutatorium (place of salutation), a room con- 
nected with an ancient church, where the bishop and 
clergy sat to receive the salutations of the people as 
they came to solicit prayers on their behalf or to con- 
sult them about important business, 


Salvador, Josern, a Jewish physician, was born at 
Montpelier, France, in 1796, and died at Versailles, 
March 17,1873. He is the author of Loi de Moyse, ou 
Systeme Relig. et Polit. des Hébreux (Paris, 1822) ; re- 
published under the title Histoire des Institutions de 
Moise et du Peuple Hébreu (Paris, 1828, 3 vols.) ; Ger- 
man transl. Geschichte der mosaischen Institutionen, etc., 
by Essena, with a preface by G. Riesser (Hamburg, 
1836, 3 vols.) :—Jésus-Christ et sa Doctrine, etc, (Paris, 
1838, 2 vols.); German transl. by Jacobson, Das Leben 
Jesu und seine Lehre (Dresden, 1841, 2 vols.) :— His- 
toire de la Domination Romaine en Judée et de la Ru- 
ine de Jérusalem (Paris, 1847, 2 vols.); German transl. 
by Eichler, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judäa, 
etc. (Bremen, 1847, 2 vols.) :—Paris, Rome, Jérusalem, 
ou la Question Religieuse au XIXe Siecle (Paris, 1860, 
2 vols.). See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 230; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Literatur, ii, 746; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
p. 1109 sq.; Zeitung des Judenthums, 1873. (B. P.) 


Salvation (properly NIWY, cwrnpia, both mean- 
ing originally deliverance or safety). No idea was more 
ingrained in the Jewish mind than the truth that God 
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was a Saviour, a Helper, a Deliverer, a Rescuer, a De- 
fender, and a Preserver to his people. Their whole his- 
tory was a history of salvation, and an unfolding of the 
nature and purposes of the Divine Being. Israel was a 
saved people (Deut. xxxiii, 29); saved from Egypt 
(Exod. xiv, 30), delivered from enemies on every side, 
preserved in prosperity, and restored from adversity— 
all by that One Person whom they had been taught to 
call Jehovah. Though human instruments were con- 
stantly used as saviors—as, for instance, the judges—the 
people were always taught that it was God who saved 
by their hand (2 Sam. iii, 18; 2 Kings xiii, 5; xiv, 27; 
Neh. ix, 27), and that there was not power in man to be 
his own savior (Job xl, 14; Psa. xxxiii, 16; xliv, 3, 7), 
so that he must look to God alone for help (Isa. xliii, 
11; xlv, 22; Hos. xiii, 4,10). This the Scriptures ex- 
press in varied forms, usually in phrases, in which the 
Hebrews rarely use concrete terms, as they are called, 
but often abstract terms. Thus, instead of saying, God 
saves them and protects them, they say, God is their 
salvation. So, a voice of salvation, tidings of salvation, 
a word of salvation, etc., is equivalent to a voice declar- 
ing deliverance, etc. Similarly, to work great salva- 
tion in Israel signifies to deliver Israel from some immi- 
nent danger, to obtain a great victory over enemies. 
Most of these phrases explain themselves, while others 
are of nearly equal facility of apprehension, e. g. the ap- 
plication of “the cup of salvation” to gratitude and joy 
for deliverance (Psa. cxvi, 13); the “rock of salvation” to 
a rock where any one takes refuge, and is in safety (2 
Sam. xxii, 47); “the shield of salvation” and “ helmet 
of salvation” to protection from the attack of an enemy 
(Psa. xviii, 35; Isa. lix, 17); the “horn of salvation” 
to the power by which deliverance is effected (Psa. xviii, 
2); “the garments of salvation” to the beauty and pro- 
tection of holiness (Isa. lxi, 10); the “wells of salva- 
tion” to the abundant sources of the mercies of salva- 
tion, free, overflowing, and refreshing (Isa. xii, 3). See 
each of these associated terms in its alphabetical place. 
“When we come to inquire into the nature of this 
salvation thus drawn from God, and the conditions on 
which it was granted during the Old-Test. dispensation, 
we learn that it implied every kind of assistance for 
body and soul, and that it was freely offered to God’s 
people (Psa. xxviii, 9; lxix, 35); to the needy (Psa. 
lxxii, 4, 13), to the meek (Psa. 1xxvi, 9), to the contrite 
(Psa. xxxiv, 18), but not to the wicked (Psa. xviii, 41) 
unless they repented and turned to him. Salvation 
consisted not only of deliverance from enemies, and 
from the snares of the wicked (Psa. xxxvii, 40; lix, 2; 
cvi, 20), but also of forgiveness (Psa. ]xxix, 9), of an- 
swers to prayer (Psa. Ixix, 13), of spiritual gifts (Psa. 
Ixviii, 19), of joy (Psa. li, 12), of truth (Psa. xxv, 5), and 
of righteousness (Psa. xxiv, 5; Isa. xlv, 8; xlvi, 13; li, 
5). Many of the beautiful promises in Isaiah refer to 
an everlasting and spiritual salvation, and God described 
himself as coming to earth to bring salvation to his 
people (Isa. lxii, 11; Zech.ix,9). Thus was the way 
prepared for the coming of him who was to be called 
Jesus, because he should save his people from their sins. 
See MESSIAH. 
_ “Tn the New Testament the spiritual idea of salva- 
tion strongly predominates, though the idea of temporal 
deliverance occasionally appears. Perhaps the word 
‘restoration’ most clearly represents the great truth 
of the Gospel. The Son of God came to a lost world to 
restore those who would commit themselves unto him 
to that harmony with God which they had lost by sin. 
He appeared among men as the Restorer. Disease, 
hunger, mourning, and spiritual depression fled from 
before him. All the sufferings to which the human 
race is subject were overcome by him. Death itself, 
the last enemy, was vanquished; and in his own resur- 
rection Christ proclaimed to all believers the glad tid- 
ings that God’s purpose of bringing many sons unto 
glory was vet to be carried out. During his lifetime 
Jesus Christ was especially a healer and restorer of the 
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body, and his ministrations were confined to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel; but by his death for the 
sins of the whole world, and by his subsequent resur- 
rection and exaltation, he was enabled to fulfil the 
mission for which he had taken our nature. He be- 
came generally the Saviour of the lost. All who come 
to him are brought by him to God; they have spiritual 
life, forgiveness, and peace, and they are adopted into 
the family of God. ‘Their bodies are made temples of 
the Holy Ghost, by whose inworking power Christ is 
formed within them. Their heart being purified by 
faith in him as the Son of God, they receive from him 
the gifts and graces of God, and thus they have an 
earnest of the final inheritance, the complete restora- 
tion, which is the object of every Christian’s hope. If 
it be asked when a man is saved, the answer is that the 
new life which is implanted by faith in Christ is salva- 
tion in the germ, so that every believer is a saved 
man. But during the whole Christian life salvation is 
worked out, in proportion to our faith, which is the con- 
necting link between the Saviour and the saved—the 
vine and the branches. Salvation in its completion is 
‘ready to be revealed’ in the day of Christ’s appearing, 
when he who is now justified by Christ’s blood shall be 
saved from wrath through him, and when there shall 
be that complete restoration of body and soul which 
shall make us fit to dwell with God as his children for 
evermore.” See SAVIOUR. 


SALVATION, INFANT. See INFANT SALVATION. 
Salve. See MEDICINE: UNGUENT. 


Salve, caput cruentatum, is the beginning of 
one of Bernard’s seven passion-hymns, The original, in 
fifty lines, in five stanzas, addressed to the face of Christ 
(“ Ad faciem Christi in cruce pendentis”), is the best of 
the seven passion-hymns, and runs thus in the first 


stanza:  « Salve, caput cruentatum, 


Totum spinis coronatum, 
Conquassatum, vulneratum, 
Arundine sic verberatum. 

Facié sputis illita. 

Salve, cujus dulcis vultus 

Immutatus et incultus 
Immutavit suum florem, 
Totus versus jn pallorem, 

" Quem ceeli tremit cura.” 


There are different English renderings of this hymn, as 
by Mrs. Charles, Christian Life in Song, p.159: “ Hail, 
thou Head! so bruised and wounded,” which is also 
found in Schaff’s Christ in Song; by Alford in the 
Year of Praise, No. 102: “ Hail! that Head with sor- 
rows bowing ;” by Baker, in Hymns, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, No. 97: “O Sacred Head, surrounded.” There are 
a number of German translations, but the best is that by 
Gerhardt: “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” which 
again has been translated into English by Alexander 
and others. (B. P.) 


Salve, festa dies, TOTO VENERABILIS £VO, is 
the beginning of a resurrection-hymn by Venantius 
Fortunatus. “In this sweet poem, the whole nature, 
born anew in the spring, and arrayed in the bridal gar- 
ment of hope and promise, welcomes the risen Saviour, 
the Prince of spiritual and eternal life.” The original, 
as given by Daniel (i, 170), has fourteen stanzas, of 
three lines each. Trench gives only ten lines, and 90 
likewise Bissler, Rambach, and Simrock in their col- 
lections. Daniel remarks, “Ex hoc suavissimo poémate 
ecclesia decem versus sibi vindicavit, qui efficerent 
canticum triumphale Paschatis” We give the first 
stanza: 

‘* Salve, festa dies, toto venerabilis sevo, 

Qua Deus infernum vicit et astra tenet. 

Salve, festa dies, toto venerabilis sevo.” 
There are different English renderings, as by Mrs. 
Charles, Christian Life in Song, p. 135: “ Hail, festal 
day! ever exalted high ;” in Lyra Eucharistica, p. 16: 
“ Hail, festal day! for evermore adored;” in Schaff 
Christ in Song, p. 235: “ Hail, Day of Days! in peals of 
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praise.” German translations are given by Rambach, 
Bissler, Simrock, and Fortlage. (B. P.) 
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He left a great number of copies after Guido, Baraccio, 
and Raphael. Of his original compositions, there are, 


Salve Jesu, SUMME BONUS, is the beginning of one | in the museum at Naples, a Holy Fumily, and The 


of St. Bernard’s passion-hymns, and is addressed to the 
side of Christ. It has been translated into English by 
Thompson in Lyra Messiunicu, p. 293 : 


“ Jesu, hail! supremely Good, 
On the branches of the Rood, 
How thy limbs, all anguish-worn, 
Bitterly were scorched and torn, 


(B. P.) Thou that but too gracious art!” 


Salve Regina (Hail, O Queen, i. e. Virgin Mary) is 
the name of an antiphony long in use in the Roman 
Composer and date are unknown, 
though it is attributed to either Peter, bishop of Com- 
postella in the 10th century, or to Hermannus Con- 
tractus, a Benedictine, in the 11th. The Chronicles of 
Spires state that St. Bernard, when at Spires in the ca- 
pacity of apostolical delegate, added the closing words, 
“O clemens, O pia, Odulcis Virgo Maria!” by which it 
received its present form (Chronic. de Urbe Spirensi, lib. 
xii). Pope Gregory directed, in 1239, that it be recited 
In 
modern usage, it is employed during the interval be- 
tween Trinity and Advent Sundays; and it also forms 
a part of the usual private devotions of believers, es- 
In many dioceses the ritual 

in use directs the recitation of the Salve Regina at 
_funerals, after the burial-service, with a view to sup- 
plicate the maternal intercession of the Blessed Vir- 
St. Bernard dis- 
cusses the subject-matter of this antiphony in his 
works, laying special emphasis on the mercy and 


Catholic Church. 


in the daily offices after the completorium (q. v.). 


pecially on Saturdays. 


gin for the souls in purgatory. 


power of Mary as here set forth (Opera [ Antw. 1616], 
p. 1756, s. v.) 
Salvētè, flores martýrum, is the beginning of 


*the famous hymn written by Prudentius of Spain (q. v.), 
and which is used in the Latin Church on Innocents’ 


Day, the second day after Christmas. This hymn, of 
which the first stanza runs thus, 


“ Salvete, flores martyrum, 

Quos lucis ipso in limine 

Christi insecutor sustulit, 

Ceu turbo nascentes rosas,” 
has been translated into English by Chandler, Hymns 
of the Primitive Church, “ Hail, infant martyrs! new- 
born victims, hail!” by Caswall, Hymns and Poems, 
Original and Translated, “Flowers of martyrdom, all 
hail!” and Neale, “ All hail, ye infant martyr-flowers !” 
German translations are given in Biissler, Königsfeld, 
Rambach, and Simrock; while the original is found in 
Trench (p. 121), Daniel (i, 124), Simrock, Rambach, 
Bassler, and Königsfeld. (B. P.) l 

Salvi mundi saLUTAReE, another of these passion- 
hymns, is addressed to the pierced feet of Christ, the 
original of which is given in Trench, Sacred Latin Po- 
etry, p. 137, while Mrs. Charles, in Christian Life in 
Song, p. 161, has given an English rendering, “ All the 
world’s Salvation, hail!” to which we may add another 
translation by Kynaston in Lyra Messtanica, p. 194, 
“Jesus, hail! the world’s Salvation.” A German ren- 
dering is found in Rambach, Anthologie, i, 275, and in 
Königsfeld, Hymnen und Gesänge, ii, 191. That part of 
the hymn which is addressed to the knees of the Sav- 
iour and commences, “Salve, salve, rex sanctorum,” 
Thompson has rendered in Lyra Messianica, p. 
288, ‘‘Hail, O hail! high King of Saints;” who 
also rendered that part addressed to the hands, and 
commencing, ‘‘Salve, salve, Jesu bone,” in Lyra 
Messianica, p. 301, “Hail! O Jesu, kind and good.” 
(B. P.) 

Salvi, Giovanni Battista, an Italian painter of 
the Roman school, was born July 11, 1605. He studied 
at first with his father, at his home in Sassoferrato, and 
afterwards went to Rome and Naples, In the latter 
city he became a pupil of Domenichino, whom he re- 
sembled in many respects. Salvi died Aug. 8, 1685. 


Workshop of St. Joseph. 


Salvi, Niccolo, an Italian architect, was born, 
in 1699, at Rome. He was of wealthy parent. 
age; and, having received a brilliant education, he 
applied himself in turn to poetry, mathematics, phil- 
osophy, and even medicine, but finally decided upon 
architecture, which had always been his favorite 
study. His master, Canevarius, leaving Rome, Salvi 
was left in charge of many important works. He 
designed several beautiful altars and constructed vil- 
las; but his great work is the Fountain of ‘Trevi, 
which was commenced by order of Clement XII and 
finished under Benedict XIV. He died at Rome in 
1751. 

Salvianus, an elegant ecclesiastical writer of the 
5th century, was born in the neighborhood of Treves. 
Whether reared as a Christian is uncertain; but shortly 
after his marriage with Palladia, a pagan lady of Co- 
logne, they both appear as earnest Christians. After the 
birth of a daughter, he joined his wife in making a vow 
of monkish chastity. He now removed to the suuth of 
France, and acted as presbyter of the Church at Marseilles, 
Here he stood in close relations with bishop Eucherius 
of Lyons, to whose sons he gave instruction. The pe- 
riod of his death is uncertain, but he lived at least until 
490, for Gennadius wrote of him in 490- 495, “Vivit 
usque hodie senectute bona.” Salvianus was a prolific 
author. Besides various treatises which have perished, 
the following are still extant: Adversus Avaritiam Li- 
bri IV ad Ecclesiam Catholicam (about 440 [it was 
printed by Sichardus, at Basle, in 1528; its object was 
to induce the laity to greater liberality to the Church ]): 
—De gubernatione Dei et de Justo Preesentique Judicio 
(451-455 [it was printed by Frobenius, Basle, 1530; it 
was written at the time of the ravages of the Northern 
barbarians, and was designed, like the Civitas Dei of 
Augustine, to remove the doubts against the providence 
of God to which those calamities had given rise]):— 
Epistolæ IX, which had been addressed to friends on 
various familiar topics. ‘These letters were first print- 
ed, with the author’s collective works, in 1580. The col- 
lective works of Salvianus were printed by P. Pithceus 
(Paris, 1580, 8vo), by Rittershusius (Altdorf, 1611), and 
by Balusius (ibid. 1663-69-84), See Heyne, Opuscula 
Academica, vol. vi: Smith, Dict. of Biog. and Myth. iii, 
700, 701; Herzog, Real-Encykl. xiii, 342, 343. (J. P. L.) 

Salviati, Alamanno, an Italian cardinal, was 
born at Florence, April 20, 1668. He was prothonotary 
of the Holy See, afterwards vice-legate of Avignon, and 
in 1717 was made legate of Urbino, which charge he 
held till he was created cardinal in 1730. He died at 
Rome, Feb, 24, 1733. This prelate was the author of 
a dedicatory epistle addressed to the grand-duke Jean 
Gaston, and which is at the beginning of the Vocubola- 
rio of the Academy of Crusca. 


Salviati, Antonio Maria, an Italian cardinal, 
nephew of Bernardo and Giovanni, was born in 1507. 
In 1561 he became bishop of Saint-Papoul, a diocese 
which had been held by his two uncles; but he relin- 
quished it in 1563, and was sent by Pius IV as am- 
bassador to the court of France. Gregory XIII also 
employed him in various capacities, and in 1583 invest- 
ed him with the purple. Salviati was afterwards leg- 
ate at Bologna, and, on account of his virtues, was called 
the “great cardinal Salviati.” He died at Rome, April 
28, 1602. 

Salviati, Bernardo, an Italian cardinal of the 
same family as the preceding, was born at Florence in 
1492. As a knight of St. John of Jerusalem he took 
part in several expeditions against the barbaric cor- 
sairs, and reached the rank of general of the galleys. 
He undertook a campaign in the Peloponnesus when 


the island of Rhodes was in the hands of Soliman: he 
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laid Tripoli in ruins, destroved the forts along the canal 
of Fagiera, besieged and took Cordon, in the Morea, and 
ravaged the island of Scio. Thus in a short time his 
name became a terror to the Turks, Being sent to 
Barcelona, tc Charles V, he pleaded im vain for the lib- 
erty of his country, then torn by revolutions. Having 
gone to the court of France, he followed the advice of 
his relative, Catherine de’ Medici, entered in eccle- 
siastical life, and was made almoner of the queen. 
In 1549 Salviati became bishop of Saint - Papoul, 
and, at the request of Catherine de’ Medici, received 
from Pius IV the cardinal’s hat, together with the 
bishopric of Clermont. He died at Rome, May 6, 
1568. 


Salviati, Francesco Rossi de’ (called Cec- 
chino de’ Salviati), an Italian painter, was. born at 
Florence in 1510. He was taught by his father, 
Filippo Rossi, but afterwards became a pupil of Bu- 
giardini, and frequented the studios of the artists Raf- 
faello da Brescia and Andrea del Sarto. After he 
had gained some reputation, he was called to Rome 
by cardinal Giovanni Salviati, who became his pa- 
tron, and whose name he took. He died at Rome in 
1563. In his frescos, Salviati shows a richness of in- 
vention and purity of design which have made him 
justly celebrated. His paintings are to be found in 
many of the principal cities of Europe. In the Louvre 
are a Holy Family, a Visitation, and The Unbelief of 
Thomas. 


Salviati, Giovanni, an Italian cardinal, was born 
at Florence, March 24, 1490. He became cardinal in 
1517, then administrator of the Church at Fermo, and, 
in 1520, bishop of Ferrara. His cousin, Clement VII, 
sent him to quiet the troubles in Parma, and also, in 
1526, on a mission to Charles V at Madrid, to solicit the 
release of Francis I and the recall of the imperial troops 
which had invaded the Papal States. Not being able 
to prevent the sack of Rome by the soldiers of the con- 
stable de Bourbon, Salviati went to implore the aid of 
the king of France in favor of the Holy See. By his 
mediation the treaty of the Holv League was signed, 
May 29, 1527, between Clement VII, Francis I, and Hen- 
ry VII; and, in spite of many obstacles, he also brought 
about a peace between Charles V and the Holy See. 
From Francis I he received, in 1520, the diocese of Ole- 
ron, and, in addition, that of Saint-Papoul, besides sev- 
eral rich abbeys. In 1543 he became bishop of Albano, 
and in 1546 of Porto. The home of Salviati at Rome 
was the resort of men of genius, who always found in 
him a generous patron. He died at Ravenna, Oct. 28, 
1553, e 

Salvini, SAtvino, an Italian scholar, was born, 
in 1667, ‘at Florence. He was educated at Pisa, 
and gave himself to the study of belles-lettres and 
the antiquities of his country. He was canon of 
the cathedral of Florence, and member of several lit- 
erary associations. He died at Florence, Nov. 29, 
1751. His works were numerous, but not of a re- 
ligious character, as Fasli Consolari dell’ Accademia 
Fiorentina. 

Salzburgers, THE, is a term applied in Protestant 
history to the evangelical inhabitants of the duchy of 
Salzburg, who, after ages of persecution, finally, in 
1731-32, gave up their property and homes, and found 
refuge in Eastern Prussia. Salzburg, in the Middle 
Ages, was a powerful archbishopric, and its archbishop 
the most important prelate of Germany. It lay in the 
mountains in the south-west of Austria. Its population 
was Christianized by St. Rupert in the 6th century. 
The doctrines of Huss early obtained a footing, but the 
severe measures of archbishop Eberhard III in 1420 
suppressed them, though it is probable that the good 
leaven still worked secretly in many hearts; for at the 
first dawn of the Reformation Salzburg warmly wel- 
comed it, and many of its priests began to teach as Lu- 
ther. Eminent among these was the venerable friend 
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of Luther, Dr. Staupitz, who, in 1518, became the court 
preacher of the ducal archbishop of Salzburg. In 1520, 
however, he was silenced by the archbishop. Another 
eminent evangelical priest was Paul Speratus, who was 
driven into banishment. A third was Stephen Agric- 
ola, also a court preacher; after three years of impris- 
onment he escaped (1524), and became a pastor at 
Augsburg. A fourth was George Schirer, who was ac- 
tually put to death for his earnest preaching of the 
Gospel. In 1588 archbishop Dietrich issued a decree 
that all non-Catholic Salzburgers should within one 
month either become Catholics or leave the duchy. As 
the most of them chose the latter, another decree was 
issued confiscating their lands. Under his successor a 
similar measure was executed in 1614. During the 
whole period of the Thirty-years’ War (1618-48), Salz- 
burg was relatively quiet, and actually increased in 
material prosperity, while disorder and ruin prevailed 
elsewhere. But a tolerant archbishop was a rare ex- 
ception. Accordingly the harsh measures broke out 
afresh under Gandolph in 1685. This was occasioned 
by the discovery of a rural parish which was wholly 
Lutheran, save that occasionally it held a public mass. 
All the evangelical books of this society were at once 
gathered up and burned, and the single choice offered of 
submission to Rome or exile, with loss of property and 
children. More than a thousand persons saw themselves 
forced in midwinter to leave their homes and children. 


Earnest remonstrances were made by Prussia and other. 


Protestant powers against this direct violation of the 
provisions of the Peace of Westphalia. While this dip- 
lomatic correspondence was taking place, the arch- 
bishop died (1686). Under his two successors there was 
less persecution, and the Lutheran-minded among the 
inhabitants practiced more caution, concealing their 
Bibles and other books in the mountains, and resorting 


to secret places in the night and celebrating their sim- 


ple worship, armed with axes, and with outstanding 
guards. But the final storm came at last, when the 
miserly and ambitious Leopold Anton became arch- 
bishop (1728). This man was anxious for two things— 
to stand in high favor at Rome, and to fill his treasury. 
Both objects he thought would be reached by a severe 
course against all open or secret heresy. Accordingly 
he flooded his land with Jesuit spies. All heretics were 
at once arrested and cast into prison, and tormented 
with hunger and tortures, Meantime a few of the chief 
non-Catholics fled secretly to Ratisbon and to Prussia, 
in hope of effecting forcible intervention on their be- 
half. ‘They were warmly welcomed by Frederick Will- 
iam I of Prussia, and were promised homes and protec- 
tion for all who should be forced to abandon their coun- 
try. But before their return the archbishop had resorted 
to a more extreme measure. ‘The nonconformity of the 
non-Catholics was represented to Austria as rebellion, 
and from 4000 to 6000 troops were obtained, and then 
quartered on the persecuted Lutherans; and then, in or- 
der to terrify the rest into submission, some 800 of the 
most prominent members were violently arrested, and 
required within eight days to leave the country. But 
the effect was the contrary of what had been expected: 
they behaved so heroically and resolutely as to inspire 
the whole body of non-Catholics with a like enthusiasm. 
In December, 1731, they crossed the Bavarian frontier. 
A few days later another company of 500 followed them. 
By April, 1732, the number of the exiles had reached 
more than 14,000; and some of the best districts were 
almost desolated. The sole substantial help was given 
to the exiles by Prussia. The king issued a decree in 
February, 1732, requiring his officers to furnish them 


with money to make their journey, acknowledging | 


them as Prussian subjects, pledging his government to 
see that recompense should be made for their lands, 
and threatening to confiscate Catholic property in his 


own dominions in case the archbishop did not proceed | 


with more moderation. Denmark, Sweden, and Holland 
made similar remonstrances and threats in their behalf 
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At the suggestion of George II of England a collection 
was taken up for the sufferers throughout Protestant- 
dom. It amounted to some 900,000 florins, The place 
of refuge assigned to them was in the wilds of Lithua- 
nia. The course of their march through Nuremberg, 
Erlangen, Leipsic, Halle, Wittenberg, Magdeburg, Pots- 
dam, and Berlin was almost like a triumphal procession, 
so great was the sympathy which their long-endured 
sufferings had everywhere excited. At Potsdam the 
old king, Frederick William, received them into the 
palace gardens; and, with his queen, mingled among 
them very familiarly, asking them questions in regard 
to their faith, and giving them advice for the future. 
He was highly gratified with them, gave them money, 
and, assuring them that he would treat them in the 
best possible manner, bade them a hearty godspeed. 
From Berlin the exiles took their way to Stettin, where 
they took ship and sailed to Königsberg. ‘Thence they 
marched by land to Lithuania, where wild lands awaited 
them, and which their industry speedily transformed 
into a flourishing colony of towns and farm - houses. 
‘The number who positively settled there was over 
20,000. They cordially welcomed the Lutheran pas- 
tors who were furnished to them at Berlin. The several 
millions of thalers which the king spent. upon them 
proved no less a wise commercial investment than had 
been the case with the help given to the banished 
Huguenots by his grandfather, the great elector. 

While Prussia profited so richly from the persecu- 
tions of these Salzburgers, the persecuting archbishop 
was foiled in his real, sole purpose. Instead of filling 
his treasury, he actually emptied it. It was only im- 
perfectly that he could supply his deserted fields and 
mines with new laborers; and those whom he did ob- 
tain were, many of them, indolent and mendicant. In 
addition, there came upon him a debt of 11,000,000 fior- 
ins for the Austrian troops which he had emploved to 
oppress and expel his subjects. The results were an 
impoverished land and a heavier taxation upon the re- 
maining Catholics, while the emigrants were entirely 
freed from all imposts and taxes for full ten years. Also 
other lands profited from this persecution. Wiirtem- 
berg, Holland, Sweden, Russia, England, and America 
(Georgia) received large numbers of the exiles; so that 
the number actually lost to Salzburg by the folly of 
archbishop Anton was over 30,000. Since this æra of 
persecution Salzburg has held a much less prominent 
place in European history. The territory was secular- 
ized in 1802. In 1815 the most of it was given to Aus- 
tria. In 1849 it became a separate crown-land of Aus- 
tria. See Gickling, Emigrationsgeschichte von Salz- 
burg (Leips. 1734); Panse, Geschichte der A uswanderung 
der evangelischen Salzburger (ibid. 1827) ; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. xiii, 346-359. (J. P. L.) 

Sam, CoNRAD, known in German history as “the 
Reformer of Ulm,” was born at Rothenacker in 1483. 
He studied Latin at Ulm, and in 1498 matriculated at 
Tubingen. In 1520 he was preacher at Brackenheim, 
near Heilbronn, and thoroughly devoted to the Refor- 
mation. Luther corresponded with him, and sent to 
him regularly his publications. Copies still exist with 
Luther’s autograph: “An den Sam, Pf. zu Brackenheim, 
M. Luther, Dr.” In 1524 he was driven away from 
Brackenheim, but found protection in Ulm, and an open 
door to preach the new doctrines. Here his labors re- 
sulted in the complete victory of Protestantism. Ilis 
stentorian voice, his popular style and wit, filled the 
great cathedral with the eager populace. But soon 
great trials began. The eucharistic strife broke out. 
Sam gradually turned from Luther’s views to the sim- 
pler and more radical doctrine of Zwingli, with whom, 
as also with Blarer, Bucer, and (Ecolampadius, he en- 
tered into close correspondence. After many struggles, 
the local authorities of Ulm were brought to consent to 
a formal reformation of Church rites and doctrine. The 
mass was abolished, images removed, cloisters closed, 
and the Zwinglian doctrines accepted. 
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But victory, , 
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after seven years of valiant contest, was in its results 
for Sam fully as serious and full of danger as had been 
the open contest. So soon as the crown of victory was 
gained, the interest of the masses in religion cooled off; 
attendance on the sermons declined; vice reigned among 
high and low; the duties of Sam taxed his powers to 
the utmost; and, worse than all, the zeal of the op- 
pressed party burst forth with new life. Romanists 
flocked out to every neighboring village to foin in their 
old rites; and High Lutherans labored in the same di- 
rection. In 1533 the health of the laborious preacher 
began to break down. ‘Twice he rose from his sick-bed 
to proclaim the Gospel afresh. It was too much. On 
June 20 he rested from his labors, See Keim, Reform. 
der Reichsstadt Ulm (1851) ; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xx, 
670-682. (J. P. L.) 

Sam/’aél (Iapani v.r. Saña), a corrupt form 
(Judith viii, 1) of the Heb. name (Numb. i, 6) SHELU- 
MIEL (q. V.). 


Samai’as (Tapaic, but v. r. in Tobit Leuéac, Xe- 
peXtag, etc.), a Græcized form for the name SHEMAIAH 
(q. v.): a. a Levite (1 Esdr. i, 9), in the reign of Josiah 
(2 Chron. xxv, 9); b. an Israelite (1 Esdr. viii, 39) of 
the “sons” of Adonikam (Ezra viii, 13); c. a “great” 
personage, father of Amanias and Jonathas (Tobit v, 
13). 

Samanæans, in Chinese mythology, are an order 
of saints who are given to self-contemplation. Fo, or 
Fohi, teaches that the essence of all things consists in 
the nothing and the vacuum, and that men return into 
the nothing, there first to attain to blessedness. The 
Samanzans occupy the last stage in the progress to- 
wards this nihilistic blessedness. He who has ad- 
vanced to this stage need no longer worship the 
gods; he is delivered from his passions, lives in a 
state of constant self-contemplation, and dies only 
that he may be incorporated with the great soul of 
the world. 


Samané€ra is the name given to a novice among 
the Buddhists. It is derived from s:amana, an as- 
cetic. He must be at least eight years of age, and 
must have received the consent of his parents to his 
abandonment of the world. He cannot receive ordi- 
nation until he is twenty years of age, nor before he 
has reached that age can he perform any religious rite, 
nor is he allowed to interfere in matters of discipline 
or government. The vow of a Samanéra is in no case 
revocable. 

Sama’ria [strictly Samari’a], Crry or (Heb. 
Shomeron’, sw, watch, so called probably from its 
commanding site, as well as by alliteration with its 
original owner's name; Chald. Shomra’yin, TNRY, 
Ezra iv, 10,17; Sept., New Test., and Josephus, usuallv 
Lapapea, as Ptolemy; but some copies of the Sept. 
often have Zapapia, and occasionally Yepnowy or Xo- 
popwy; and Josephus once [A nt. viii, 12,1] Lepapewy), 
an important place in Central Palestine, famous as the 
capital of the Northern Kingdom, and later as giving 
name to a region of the country and to a schismatic 
sect. Its boundaries, however, seem never to have 
been very definitely fixed. See IsrRAEL, KINGDOM 
OF. 

I. History.—The hill of the same name, which the 
city occupied, was purchased for two talents of silver 
from the owner, Shemer (q. v.), after whom the city 
was named (1 Kings xvi, 23, 24), by Omri (q. v.), king 
of Israel, for the foundation of his new metropolis, B.C. 
cir. 925. The first capital after the secession of the ten 
tribes had been Shechem itself, whither all Israel had 
come to make Rehoboam king. On the separation be- 
ing fully accomplished, Jeroboam rebuilt that city (1 
Kings xii, 25), which had been razed to the ground by 
Abimelech (Judg. ix, 45). But he soon moved to Tir- 
zah, a place, as Dr. Stanley observes, of great and pro- 
verbial beauty (Cant. vi, 4), which continued to be the 
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royal residence until Zimri burned the palace and per- 
ished in its ruins (1 Kings xiv, 17 ; xv, 21, 33; xvi, 6- 
18). Omri, who prevailed in the contest for the king- 
dom that ensued, after “ reigning six years” there, trans- 
ferred his court and government to a new site, being 
under the necessity of reconstructing somewhere, and 
doubtless influenced by the natural advantages of the 
position, and desirous of commemorating his dynasty 
by a change of capital. Samaria continued to be the 
metropolis of Israel for the remaining two centuries of 
that kingdom’s existence. During all this time it was 
the seat of idolatry, and is often as such denounced by 
the prophets (Isa. ix, 8; Jer. xxiii, 13, 14; Ezek. xvi, 
46-55; Amos vi, 1; Mic. i, 1), sometimes in connection 
with Jerusalem (especially by Hosea). Ahab built a 
temple to Baal there (1 Kings xvi, 32, 33); and from 
this circumstance a portion of the city, possibly fortified 
by a separate wall, was called “the city of the house of 
Baal” (2 Kings x, 25). It was the scene of many of 
the acts of the prophets Elijah and Elisha (q. v.), con- 
nected with the various famines of the land, the unex- 
pected plenty of Samaria, and the several deliverances 
of the city from the Syrians. Jehu broke down the 
temple of Baal, but does not appear to have otherwise 
injured the city (ver. 18-28). Samaria must have been 
a place of great strength. It was twice besieged by the 
Syrians, in B.C. 901 (1 Kings xx, 1) and in B.C. 892 
(2 Kings vi, 24-vii, 20); but on both occasions the siege 
was ineffectual. On the latter, indeed, it was relieved 
miraculously, but not until the inhabitants had suffered 
almost incredible horrors from famine during their pro- 
tracted resistance. The possessor of Samaria was con- 
sidered to be de facto king of Israel (xv, 13, 14); and 
woes denounced against the nation were directed against 
it by name (Isa. vii, 9, etc.). Although characterized 
by gross voluptuousness, as well as other sins incidental 
to idolatry, its inhabitants did not entirely lose that 
generosity which had early characterized Ephraim, in 
evidence of which note the event that happened during 
the reign of the last but one of its kings (2 Chron. xxviii, 


6-15). In B.C. 720 Samaria was taken, after a siege 
1%) of three vears, by Shalmane- 
a= ser (or, rather, by his successor 
E Sargon), king of Assyria (2 
oD Kings xviii, 9, 10), and the 
wid 


kingdom of the ten tribes was 
destroyed. The city doubtless 
was demolished by the con- 
queror. Col, Rawlinson, in- 
deed, has lately endeavored to 
show that Samaria was not at 
once depopulated (Atheneum 
| Lond. ], Aug. 22, 1863, p. 246); 
and this was doubtless true as 
regards the country around; 
but his application of the ar- 
gument to the city itself (evi- 
dently in order to square with 
the hypothesis of a twofold 
invasion of Judah also during 

sentation of the People the reign of Hezekiah [q. v. ]) 

of Samaria. is based upon reasons so obvi- 
ously inconclusive that they need not be here examined 
in detail, See SAMARITAN. Samaria is only called 
Beth-Khumri in the earlier cuneatic inscriptions (q. v.), 
but from the time of Tiglath-Pileser II the term used is 
Tsamirin (Rawlinson, Hist. Evidences, p. 321). The 
people are figured on the Egyptian monuments among 
the captives with the hieroglyph Asmori attached 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, i, 403). See CAPTIVITY, 
ASSYRIAN. 

After this capture Samaria appears to have continued, 
for a time at least, the chief city of the foreigners brought 
to occupy the places of the departed natives, although 
Shechem soon became the capital of the Samaritans as 
a religious sect. From this it would seem that the city 
of Samaria had meanwhile been but partially rebuilt. 





Ancient Egyptian Repre- 
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We do not, however, hear especially of the place until the 
days of Alexander the Great, B.C. 333. That conqueror 
took the city, which seems to have somewhat recovered 
itself (Euseb. Chron. ad ann. Abr. 1684), killed a large 
portion of the inhabitants, and suffered the remainder 
to settle among their compatriots at Shechem (q. v.). 
He replaced them by a colony of Syro-Macedonians, and 
gave the adjacent territory (Zapapeirig ywpa) to the 
Jews to inhabit (Josephus, c. Ap. ii, 4). These Syro- 
Macedonians occupied the city until the time of John 
Hyrcanus. It was then a place of considerable impor- 


tance, for Josephus describes it (Ant. xiii, 10, 2) as a 


very strong city (modic éyupwrarn). John Hyrcanus 
took it after a year’s siege, and did his best to demolish 
it entirely. He intersected the hill on which it lay with 
trenches; into these he’ conducted the natural brooks, 
and thus undermined its foundation. “In fact,” says 
the Jewish historian, “he took away all evidence of the 
very existence of the city.” This story at first sight 
seems rather exaggerated, and inconsistent with the 
hilly site of Samaria. It may have referred only to the 
suburbs lying at its foot. “ But,” says Prideaux (Con- 
nection, B.C. 109, note), “ Benjamin of Tudela, who was 
in the place, tells us in his Jtinerary (no such passage, 
however, exists in that work) that there were upon the 
top of this hill many fountains of water, and from these 
water enough may have been derived to fill these trench- 
es.” It should also be recollected that the hill of Sama- 
ria was lower than the hills in its neighborhood. This 
may account for the existence of these springs. Jose- 
phus describes the extremities to which the inhabitants 
were reduced during this siege, much in the same way 
that the author of the book of Kings does during that 
of Benhadad (comp. War, i, 2, 7 with 2 Kings vi, 25). 
John Hyrcanus’s reasons for attacking Samaria were the 
injuries which its inhabitants had done to the people of 
Marissa, colonists and allies of the Jews, This confirms 
what was said above of the cession of the Samaritan 
neighborhood to the Jews by Alexander the Great. The 
mention of Marissa in this connection serves to explain 
a notice in the earlier history of the Maccabees. The 
Samaria named in the present text of 1 Macc. v, 66 (7 
Lapapea; Vulg. Samaria) is evidently an error. At 
any rate, the well-known Samaria of the Old and New 
Testaments cannot be intended, for it is obvious that 
Judas, in passing from Hebron to the land of the Philis- 
tines (Azotus), could not make so immense a détour. 
The true correction is doubtless supplied by Josephus 
(Ant. xii, 8,6), who has Marissa (i. e. Mareshah [q. v. }) 
a place which lay in the road from Hebron to the Phi- 
listine plain. One ofthe ancient Latin versions exhibits 
the same reading, which is accepted by Ewald (Gesch. 
iv, 361) and a host of commentators (see Grimm, Kurzg. 
exeg. Handb. on the passage). Drusius proposed Shaa- 
raim; but this is hardly so feasible as Mareshab, and 
has no external support. 

After this demolition (which occurred in B.C. 129), the 
Jews inhabited what remained of the city; at least, we 
find it in their possession in the time of Alexander Jan- 
neeus (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 15, 4), and until Pompey gave 
it back to the descendants of its original inhabitants 
(roi¢g otxnropaty). These ofenropec may possibly have 
been the Syro-Macedonians, but it is more probable that 
they were Samaritans proper, whose ancestors had been 
dispossessed by the colonists of Alexander the Great. 
By directions of Gabinius, Samaria and.other demolish- 
ed cities were rebuilt (ibid. xiv, 5, 3). But its more ef- 
fectual rebuilding was undertaken by Herod the Great, 
to whom it had been granted by Augustus, on the death 
of Antony and Cleopatra (ibid. xiii, 10,3; xv, 8,5; War, 
i, 20,3). He called it Sebaste, LeBaori = Augusta, af- 
ter the name of his patron (Josephus, Ant. xv, 7, T). 
Josephus gives an elaborate description of Herod's im- 
provements. The wall surrounding it was twenty stadia 
in length. In the middle of it was a close, of a stadium 
and a half square, containing a magnificent temple ded- 
icated to the Cæsar. It was colonized by 6000 veterans 
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and others, for whose support a most beautiful and rich 
district surrounding the city was appropriated. Herod's 
motives in these arrangements were probably, first, the 
occupation of a commanding position, and then the de- 
sire of distinguishing himself for taste by the embellish- 
ment of a spot already so adorned by nature (ibid. xv, 
8,5, War, i, 20,3, 21, 2). 

How long Samaria maintained its splendor after 
Herod’s improvements, we are not informed. In the 
New Test. the city itself does not appear to be men- 
tioned, but rather a portion of the district to which, even 
in older times, it had extended its name. Our version, 
indeed, of Acts viii, 5 says that Philip the deacon “ went 
down to the city of Samaria;” but the Greek of the pas- 
sage is simply eic mów THE Zapapetac. It is hardly 
safe to argue, however, either from the absence of the 
definite article, or from the probability that, had the 
city Samaria been intended, the term employed would 
have been Sebaste, that some one city of the district, the 
name of which is not specified, was in the mind of the 
writer (as Olshausen, Neander, De Wette, Meyer, etc.) ; 
for the genitive is one of apposition (Winer), móňeç be- 
ing sufficiently defined by it (Hackett), and the city was 
well known in that day by this name (see Josephus, A nt. 
xx, 6, 2). The evangelist would naturally have re- 
sorted first to the chief city, where also Simon Magus 
probably was. In ver. 9 of the same chapter “the peo- 
ple of Samaria” represents rò éSvo¢ rij¢g Lapapeiac; 
and the phrase in ver. 25, “many villages of the Samari- 
tans,” shows that the operations of evangelizing were 
not confined to the city of Samaria itself (comp. Matt. x, 
5,“ Into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not;” and 
John iv, 4, 5, where, after it has been said, “And he 
must needs go through Samaria,” obviously the district, 
it is subjoined, “ Then cometh he to a city of Samaria 
called Sychar”). Henceforth its history is very un- 
connected, although it is occasionally noticed in the 
reigns of the Roman emperors (Ulpian, Leg. I. de Cen- 
sibus, quoted by Dr. Robinson), Various specimens of 
coins struck on the spot have been preserved, extend- 
ing from Nero to Geta, the brother of Caracalla (Vail- 
lant, in Numism. Imper., and Nomis, quoted by Reland; 
Eckhel, iii, 440; Mionnet, Méd. Antig. v, 513). Septi- 
mius Severus appears to have established there a Ro- 
man colony in the beginning of the 3d century (Cel- 
larius, Vot. Orb. ii, 432). 
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interprets it as DAÜ, PiAaxec, or “keepers.” The 
hill on which the city was built was, he says, designated 
Somer, or Somoron (Ewunp, Dwydpwy), from a certain 
Somoron the son of Somer, whom he considers to have 
been of the stock of the ancient Perizzites or Girgash- 
ites, themselves descendants of Canaan and Ham. But, 
he adds, the inhabitants may have been called Samari- 
tans from their guarding the land, or (coming down. 
much later in their history) from their guarding the 
law, as distinguished from the later writings of the Jew- 
ish canon, which they refused toallow. See SAMARITAN, 

The city, along with Nablis, fell into the power of 
the Moslems during the siege of Jerusalem, A.D. 614; 
and we hear but little more of it till the time of the 
Crusades. At what time the city of Herod became deso- 
late no existing accounts state, but all the notices of the 
4th century and later lead to the inference that its de- 
struction had already taken place. The Crusaders es- 
tablished a Latin bishopric at Sebaste, and the title was 
continued in the Romish Church till the 14th century 
(Le Quien, Oriens Christ. iii, 1290), Saladin marched 
through it in A.D. 1184, after his repulse from Kerak 
(Abulfeda, Annal. A.H. 580). Benjamin of Tudela de- 
scribes it as having been “formerly a very strong city, 
and situated on the mount, in a fine country, richly 
watered, and surrounded by gardens, vineyards, orchards, 
and olive-groves.” He adds that no Jews were living 
there (Itiner, [ed. Asher] p. 66). Phocas and Brocar- 
dus speak only ofthe church and tomb of John the Bap- 
tist, and of the Greek church and monastery on the sum- 
mit of the hill, Notices of the place occur in the trav- 
ellers of the 14th, 16th, and 17th centuries; nor are they 
all so meagre as Dr. Robinson conceives. That of Mori- 
son, for instance, is full and exact (Voyage du Mont Si- 
nat, p. 230-233). The description of Sandys, likewise, 
is quite circumstantial (see Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palest. 
p. cxvii sq.). Scarcely any traces of the earlier or later 
Samaria could then be perceived, the materials having 
been used by the inhabitants for the construction of their 
own mean dwellings. The residents were an extremely 
poor and miserable set of people. In the 18th century 
the place appears to have been left unexplored, but in the 
present century it has often been visited and described. 

Il. Description.—In the territory originally belonging 


Eusebius scarcely mentions | to the tribe of Joseph, about six miles to the north-west 


the city as extant; but it is often named by Jerome and | of Shechem, there is a wide basin-shaped valley, encir- 


other writers of the same and a later age (adduced in 
Reland’s Palest. p. 979-981). But it could not have 
been a place of much political importance. We find in 
the Codex of Theodosius that by A.D. 409 the Holy 
Land had been divided into Palestina Prima, Secunda, 
and Tertia, Palæstina Prima included the country of 
the Philistines, Samaria (the district), and the northern 
part of Judea; but its capital was not Sebaste, but Cæs- 
area. In an ecclesiastical point of view it stood rather 
higher, lt was an episcopal see probably as early as 
the 3d century. At any rate, its bishop was present 
among those of Palestine at the Council of Nicaea, A.D. 
325, and subscribed its acts as “ Maximus (al. Marinus) 
Sebastenus.” The names of some of his successors 
have been preserved; the latest of them mentioned is 
Pelagius, who attended the synod at Jerusalem, A.D. 
536. The title of the see occurs in the earlier Greek 
Notitie and in the later Latin ones (Reland, Pulest. 
p. 214-229), l 

Jerome, whose acquaintance with Palestine imparts 
a sort of probability to the tradition which prevailed so 
strongly in later days, asserts that Sebaste, which he in- 
variably identifies with Samaria, was the place in which 
John the Baptist was imprisoned and suffered death. 
(See below.) He also makes it the burial-place of the 
prophets Elisha and Obadiah (see various passages cited 
by Reland, Palest. p. 980, 981). Epiphanius is at great 
pains, in his work Adv. Hereses (lib. i). in which he 
treats of the heresies of the Samaritans with singular 





cled with high hills, almost on the edge of the great 
plain which borders upon the Mediterranean. In the 
centre of this basin, which is on a lower level than the 
valley of Shechem, rises a:less elevated oblong hill, with 
steep vet accessible sides, and a long flat top. The sin- 
gular beauty of the spot may have struck Omri, as it af- 
terwards struck the tasteful Idumean (Josephus, War, 
1,21,2; Ant.xv, 8,5). All travellers agree that it would 
be difficult to find in the whole land a situation of equal 
strength, fertility, and beauty combined, “In all these 
particulars,” says Dr. Robinson, “it has greatly the ad- 
vantage over Jerusalem” (Bibl. Researches, iii, 146). In 
the valley there 1s an abundance of excellent water all 
the vear round, but on the hill itself there is not so much 
as a single fountain. ‘This is its only and great disad~- 
vantage as a site for a city, and a most serious one it 
must have been, especially in the time of siege. This 
was a want which Samaria shared in common with the 
capital of Judah; but the deficiency in both cases was 
so amply supplied by cisterns under the houses and else- 
where that in the severe sieges we never read of either 
city suffering from a scarcity of water. See JERUSALEM. 
The hill of Samaria itself is of considerable elevation 
and very regular in form, and the broad deep valley in 
the midst of which it lies is a continuation of that of 
Nablis (Shechem), which here expands into a breadth 
of five or six miles. Beyond this valley, which com- 
pletely isolates the hill, the mountains rise again on 
every side, forming a complete wall around the city (as 


minuteness, to account for the origin of their name. He | referred to in 2 Kings vi, 17). They are terraced to thé 
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General View of Sebustiyeh (Samaria) from the south-east, showing the Ruins of the Church of St. John to the right. 


and the Terraces of the Hill to the left. 


tops, sown in grain, and planted with olives and figs, in 
the midst of which a number of handsome villages ap- 
pear to great advantage, their white stone cottages con- 
trasting strikingly with the verdure of the trees. The 
hill of Samaria itself is cultivated from its base, the ter- 
raced sides and summit being covered with corn and 
with olive-trees. 
is surrounded by a narrow terrace of level land, like a 


About midway up the ascent the hill | | 


(From a photograph by the Editor.) 


ley, it is a noble and striking monument, Within the 
enclosure is a common Turkish tomb; and beneath it, 
at a depth reached by twenty-one stone steps, is a sep 
ulchre, three or four paces square, where, according tc 
the tradition, John the Baptist was interred after he 
had been slain by Herod. There is no trace of this 
tradition earlier than the time of Jerome; and if Jose- 
| phus is correct in stating that John was beheaded in 


belt, below which the roots of the hill spread off more | the castle of Macherus, on the east of the Dead Sea 


gradually into the valleys. Higher up, too, are the 
marks of slight terraces, once occupied, perhaps, by the 
streets of the ancient city. The ascent of the hill is 
very steep, and the narrow footpath winds among the 
mountains through substantial cottages of the modern 
Sebustiyeh (the Arabic form of Sebaste), which appear 
to have been constructed to a great extent of ancient 
materials, very superior in size and quality to anything 
which could at this day be wrought into an Arab habi- 
tation. The houses are all of stone, though erected with 
little or no regard to order and regularity. These, with 
their inmates, present the same unclean appearance that 
is met with among all the Felahin of the country; and 
the inhabitants are remarkably rude, but more indus- 
trious than most of their race. The view from the sum- 
mit is most interesting. Beneath, to the north and east, 
lie its own immediate fertile valleys; and, turning west- 
wardly, the eye wanders over rich plains to Sharon and 
the blue Mediterranean; and even in the present impov- 
erished state of the country the scene fills the mind of 
the beholder with delight. 

On the summit, the first object which attracts the 
notice of the traveller, and, at the same time, the most 
conspicuous ruin of the place, is the church dedicated 
to John the Baptist, erected on the spot which an old 
tradition (noticed above) fixed as the place of his buri- 
al, if not of his martyrdom. It is said to have been 
built by the empress Helena; but the architecture lim- 
its its antiquity to the period of the Crusades, although 
a portion of the eastern end seems to have been of ear- 
lier date. There is a blending of Greek and Saracenic 
styles, which is particularly observable in the interi- 
or, where there are several pointed arches; others are 
round. The columns follow no regular order, while the 
capitals and ornaments present a motley combination 
not to be found in any church erected in or near the 
age of Constantine. The length of the edifice is 153 
feet inside, besides a porch of 10 feet; and the breadth 
is 75 feet. The eastern end is rounded, in the common 
Greek style; and, resting, as it does, upon a precipitous 
elevation of nearly 100 feet immediately above the val- 


(Ant. xviii, 5, 2), his burial in Samaria is very improba- 
ble. See Joun THE BAPTIST. 

On approaching the summit of the hill, the traveller 
comes suddenly upon an area once surrounded by lime- 
stone columns, of which fifteen are still standing and 
two prostrate. These columns form two rows, thirty- 
two paces apart, while less than two paces intervene 
between the columns. ‘They measure seven feet nine 
inches in circumference; but there is no trace of the 
order of their architecture, nor are there any founda- 
tions to indicate the nature of the edifice to which they 
belonged. Some refer them to Herod’s temple to Au- 
gustus, others to a Greek church which seems to have 
once occupied the summit of the hill. The descent of 
the hill on the W.S.W. side brings the traveller to a 
very remarkable colonnade, which is easily traceable by 
a great number of columns, erect or prostrate, along the 
side of the hill for at least one third of a mile, where it 
terminates at a heap of ruins, near the eastern extrem- 
ity of the ancient. site The columns are sixteen feet 
high, two feet in diameter at the base, and one foot 
eight inches at the top. The capitals have disappear- 
ed; but the shafts retain their polish, and, when not 
broken, are in good preservation. Eighty-two of these 
columns are still erect, and the number of those fallen 
and broken must be much greater. Most of them are 
of the limestone common to the region; but some are 
of white marble, and some of granite. The mass of 
ruins in which this colonnade terminates towards the 
west is composed of blocks of hewn stone, covering no 
great area, on the slope of the hill, many feet lower 
than the summit. Neither the situation nor extent 
of this pile favors the notion of its having been a pal- 
ace, nor is it easy to conjecture the design of the edi- 
fice. The colonnade, the remains of which now stand 
solitary and mournful in the midst of ploughed fields, 
may, however, with little hesitation, be referred to the 
time of Herod the Great, and must be regarded as be- 
longing to some one of the splendid structures with 
which he adorned the city. In the deep ravine which 
bounds the city on the north there is another colon- 
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nade, not visited by Dr. Robinson, but fully described 
by Dr. Olin (Travels, ii, 371-873), The area in which 
these columns stand is completely shut in by hills, with 
the exception of an opening on the north-east; and so 
peculiarly sequestered is the situation that it is only 
visible from a few points of the heights of the ancient 
site, by which it is overshadowed. The columns, of 
which a large number are entire and several in frag- 
ments, are erect, and arranged in a quadrangle 196 
paces in length and 64 in breadth. They are three 
paces asunder, which would give 170 columns as the 
whole number when the colonnade was complete. The 
columns resemble, in size and material, those of the col- 
onnade last noticed, and appear to belong to the same 
age, 


colonnade was appropriated. Dr. Olin is possibly right 
in his conjecture that this was one of the places of pub- 
lic assembly and amusement which Herod introduced 
into his dominions. “A long avenue of broken pil- 
lars” (says dean Stanley), “apparently the main street 
of Herod’s city, here, as at Palmyra and Damascus, 
adorned by a colonnade on each side, still lines the 
topmost terrace of the hill.” But the fragmentary as- 
pect of the whole place exhibits a present fulfilment of 
the prophecy of Micah (i, 6), though it may have been 
fulfilled more than once previously by the ravages of 
Shalmaneser or of John Hyrcanus: “I will make Sa- 
maria as a heap of the field, and as plantings of a vine- 
vard: and I will pour down the stones thereof into the 
valley, and | will discover the foundations thereof” (Mic. 
i,6; comp. Hos, xiii, 16). 

See Robinson, Researches, iii, 136-149; Olin, Travels, 
ii, 366-374; Buckingham, Travels in Palestine, p. 512- 
517; Richardson, Travels, ii, 409-413; Schubert, A/orgen- 
land, iti, 156-162; Raumer, Palästina, p. 144-148 (notes), 
158; Maundrell, Journey, p. 78, 79; Reland, Palestina, 
p. 344, 979-982: Van de Velde, Syria and Palestine, i, 
363-388; ii, 295, 296; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 
242-246; De Saulcy, Dead Sea, ii, 272 sq.; Hackett, Zl- 
lust. p. 183 sq.; Schwarz, Palest. p. 149; Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii, 197 sq.; Porter, Handbook, p. 337 sq.; Ridg- 


away, The Lord’s Land, p. 541 sq.; Conder, Tent Work | 


tn Palestine, i, 88 sq. See SAMARIA, REGION OF. 


onnade surrounding the Hill of Samaria. 


These also probably formed part of Herod’s city, 
though it is difficult to determine the use to which the 





(From a photograph by the Editor.) 


SAMARIA, Recon oF (usually Zapdpera, the same 
as the city; but when distinguishing it from the latter, 
the Sept. and Josephus write Lapapeirig or Xwpa Ea- 
Papéwy; sometimes Lapapi, as Ptolemy). This term 
at first included all the tribes over which Jeroboam 
made himself king, whether east or west of the river 
Jordan. Hence, even before the city of Samaria exist- 
ed, we find the “old prophet who dwelt at Bethel” de- 
| scribing the predictions of “the man of God who came 
from Judah,” in reference to the altar at Bethel, as di- 
rected not merely against that altar, but “against all the 
houses of the high-places which are in the clties of Sa- 
maria” (1 Kings xiii, 32), i. e., of course, the cities of 
| which Samaria was, or was to be, the head or capital. 
In other places in the historical books of the Old Test. 
(with the exception of 2 Kings xvii, 24, 26, 28, 29) 
Samaria seems to denote the city exclusively. But the 
prophets use the word, much as did the old prophet of 
Bethel, in a greatly extended sense. Thus the “calf 

of Bethel” is called by Hosea (viii, 5, 6) the “calf of 
) Samaria ;” in Amos (iii, 9) the “ mountains of Samaria” 
„are spoken of; and the “captivity of Samaria and her 
' daughters” is a phrase found in Ezekiel (xvi, 53). 

But, whatever extent the word might have acquired, 

lit necessarily became contracted as the limits of the 

kingdom of Israel became contracted. In all probabili- 
i ty the territory of Simeon and that of Dan were very 
early absorbed in the kingdom of Judah. This would 
' be one limitation. Next, in B.C. 771 and 740 respective- 
ly, “ Pul, king of Assyria, and Tilgath-pilneser, king of 
_ Assyria, carried away the Reubenites, and the Gadites, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh, and brought them unto 
' Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gozan” 
(1 Chron. v, 26). This would be a second limitation. 
| But the latter of these kings went further: “ He took 
Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, 
and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of 
_Naphtali, and carried them captive to Assyria” (2 Kings 
! xv, 29). This would be a third limitation. Nearly a 
century before, B.C. 860, “the Lord had begun to cut 
Israel short,” for “ Hazael, king of Syria, smote them in 
all the coasts of Israel: from Jordan eastward, all the 
land of Gilead, the Gadites, and the Reubenites, and 
the Manassites, from Aroer, which is by the river Arnon, 
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however, as we may conjecture from the diversity of 
expression, had been merely a passing inroad, and had 
involved no permanent subjection of the country, or de- 
portation of its inhabitants. The invasions of Pul and 
of Tilgath-pilneser were utter clearances of the popula- 
tion. ‘The territory thus desolated by them was proba- 
bly occupied by degrees by the pushing forward of the 
neighboring heathen, or by straggling families of the 
Israelites themselves, In reference to the northern 
part of Galilee, we know that a heathen population pre- 
vailed. Hence the phrase “ Galilee of the nations” or 
“Gentiles” (Isa. ix. 1; 1 Macc. v, 15). No doubt this 
was the case also beyond Jordan. But we have yet 
to arrive at a fourth limitation of the kingdom of 
Samaria. It is evident from an occurrence in Hezeki- 
ah’s reign that just before the deposition of Hoshea, 
the last king of Israel, the authority of the king of Ju- 
dah, or, at least, his influence, was recognised by por- 
tions of Asher, Issachar, and Zebulun, and even of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (2 Chron. xxx, 1-26), Men 
came from all those tribes to the Passover at Jerusalem. 
This was about B.C. 726. In fact, to such miserable 
limits had the kingdom of Samaria been reduced, that 
when, two or three years afterwards, we are told that 
“ Shalmaneser came up throughout the land,” and after 
a siege of three vears “ took Samaria, and carried Israel 
away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah, and in 
Habor by the river Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medes” (2 Kings xvii, 5,6), and when again we are 
told that “Israel was carried away out of their own 
land into Assyria” (2 Kings xvii, 23), we must suppose 
a very small field of operations. Samana (the city), 
and a few adjacent cities or villages only, represented 
that dominion which had once extended from Bethel 
to Dan northwards, and from the Mediterranean to the 

orders of Syria and Ammon eastwards, This is fur- 
ther confirmed by what we read of Josiah’s progress, in 
B.C. 628, through “ the cities of Manasseh and Ephraim 
and Simeon, even unto Naphtali” (2 Chron. xxxiv, 
6). Such a progress would have been impracticable 
had the number of cities and villages been at all large. 
On the capture of the city of Samaria, and the final 
overthrow of the kingdom of Israel by Shalmaneser or 
Sargon (B.C. 720), the Jews were removed, and stran- 
gers were brought from Assyria “and placed in the 
cities of Samaria” (2 Kings xvii, 24; comp. Ezra iv, 10). 
These colonists took the name of their new country. 
See SAMARITANS. Instead of a kingdom, Samaria now 
became a province. Its extent cannot be exactly as- 
certained. The political geography of Palestine was 
undergoing changes every vear,in consequence of inces- 
sant wars and conquests; and it was not until the period 
of Roman dominion that the boundaries of provinces be- 
gan to be accurately defined. Josephus describes the 
province as follows: “The district of Samaria lies be- 
tween Judæa and Galilee. Commencing at a village 
called Ginea, situated in the Great Plain, it terminates 
at the territory of the Acrabatenes” (War, iii, 3, 4). 
Ginea is identical with the modern Jenin, on the south- 
ern side of the plain of Esdraelon, It is evident, there- 
fore, that the northern border of Samaria ran along the 
foot of the mountain-range, beginning at the promon- 
tory of Carmel on the west, and terminating at the Jor- 
dan, near the site of Succoth. Its southern border would 
probably correspond pretty nearly to a line drawn from 
Joppa eastward through Bethel to the Jordan (see Re- 
land, Palest.p.192). Thus it comprehended the ancient 
territory of Ephraim, and of those Manassites who were 
west of Jordan. “Its character,” Josephus continues, 
“is in no respect different from that of Judæa. Both 
abound in mountains and plains, and are suited for agri- 
culture, and productive, wooded, and full of fruits both 
wild and cultivated. They are not abundantly water- 
ed; but much rain falls there. The springs are of an 
exceedingly sweet taste; and, on account of the quanti- 
ty of good grass, the cattle there produce more milk 


282 
even Gilead and Bashan” (2 Kings x, 32, 33). This, | than elsewhere. 
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But the best proof of their richness 
and fertility is that both are thickly populated.” The 
accounts of modern travellers confirm this description by 
the Jewish historian of the “good land” which was allot- 
ted to that powerful portion of the house of Joseph which 
crossed the Jordan, on the first division of the territory. 
The geographical position of the province is several 
times incidentally mentioned in the New Test. Thus 
in Luke xvii, 11 it is stated that our Lord, in proceed- 
ing to Jerusalem from northern Palestine, “ passed 
through the midst of Samaria ;” and again, when he left 
Judæa and went to Galilee, St. John says, “He must 
needs go through Samaria” (iv,4). So also, when Paul 
and Barnabas were sent on a special mission from Anti- 
och to Jerusalem, “they passed through Phenice and 
Samaria” (Acts xv, 3). They followed the road along 
the sea-coast, doubtless calling at the great cities of 
Sidon, Tyre, and Cæsarea. 

After the time of Roman rule in Svria, the name of 
Samaria as a province appears to have passed away. It 
is used by Pliny and Ptolemy, and is mentioned by Jer- 
ome. It is not found, however, in the Nottie Ecclesi- 
astice, nor in any later work ; and it is now wholly un- 
known to the natives of the country. The name of the 
ancient city has even given place to the Arabo-Greek 
Sebustiyeh.—Kitto. 

On the history and natural features of the region in 
question, see IsRAEL, KINGDOM OF; PALESTINE; SA- 
MARIA, CITY OF, 


Samar’itan (Heb. Shomeroni’, "2572, from Sho- 
meron, the Heb. name of Samaria ; Sept., New Test., Jo- 
sephus, and other Greek writers, DTapapeirne, fem. La- 
Hapeiric; by the later Jews, DMD, i. e. Cuthites 
[q. v.]; by themselves, omnt, Shomerim, watchers [by 
a play upon their original name], i. e. keepers of the 
law, as interpreted by Epiphanius, Heres, i, 9), a term 
which in its strictest sense would denote an inhabitant 
of the city of Samaria. But it is not found at all in this 
sense, exclusively at any rate, in the Old Test., nor per- 
haps elsewhere. In fact, it only occurs there once, and 
then in a wider signification, in 2 Kings xvii, 29. There 
it is employed to designate those whom the king of As- 
syria had “placed in (what are called) the cities of Sa- 
maria (whatever these may be) instead of the children 
of Israel.” Were the word Samaritan found elsewhere 
in the Old Test., it would have designated those who 
belonged to the kingdom of the ten tribes, which in a 
large sense was called Samaria. As the extent of that 
kingdom varied, which it did very much, gradually di- 
minishing to the time of Shalmaneser, so the extent of 
the word Samaritan would have varied. In the New 
Test. it is applied, strictly speaking, to the people or sect 
who had established an independent worship of their 
own in a temple or synagogue at Nablûs. Although a 
comparatively small and isolated community, their his- 
tory and literature are so closely connected with those 
of the Hebrew people as to give them great importance 
in a Biblical point of view. See SECTS or THE JEWS. 

I. Cragin of this People.—As we have seen in the pre- 
ceding articles, Shalmaneser, or Sargon, his successor (2 
Kings xvii, 5, 6, 26), carried Israel, i. e.the remnant of the 
ten tribes which still acknowledged Hosea’s authority, 
into Assyria. This remnant consisted, as has been shown, 
of Samaria (the city) and a few adjacent cities and vil- 
lages. Now (a), did he carry away all their inhabitants, 
ornot? (6) Whether they were wholly or only partially 
desolated, who replaced the deported population? On the 
answer to these inquiries will depend our determination 
of the questions, Were the Samaritans a mixed race, com- 
posed partly of Jews, partly of new settlers, or were they 
purely of foreign extraction? Upon few Biblical ques- 
tions have scholars arrived at conclusions more opposite. 

1. Arguments tn Favor of an Exclusively Heathen 
Origin of the Samaritans.—The great advocate of this 
view is Hengstenberg, who states not only the Biblical 
reasons, but continues the examination through Sirach 
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the Maccabees, and the New Test. (4 uthentie des Penta- 
teuch, i, 3-28). In favor of the purely Assyrian origin 
of the people, Hengstenberg quotes Mill, Schultz, R. 
Simon, Reland, and Elmacin, To this list others add 
Suicer, Hammond, Drusius, Maldonatus, Hiivernick, 
Robinson, and Trench (Parables, p.310 sq.). In ancient 
times, Josephus, Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Chrys- 
stom, and Theodoret are quoted on the same side, The 
following is an outline of this position : 

It has been asserted that the language of Scripture 
admits of scarcely a doubt. * Israel was carried away” 
(2 Kings xvii, 6, 23), and other nations were placed “in 
the cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel” 
(2 Kings xvii, 24). There is no mention whatever, as 
in the case of the somewhat parallel destruction of the 
kingdom of Judah, of “the poor of the land being left 
to be vine-dressers and husbandmen” (2 Kings xxv, 
12). It is added that, had any been left, it would have 
been impossible for the new inhabitants to have been so 
utterly unable to acquaint themselves with “the man- 
ner of the God of the land” as to require to be taught 
by some priest of the captivity sent from the king of 
Assyria, Besides, it was not an unusual thing with 
Oriental conquerors actually to exhaust a land of its in- 
habitants, Comp. Herod. iii, 149: “The Persians drag- 
ged (caynvevcavrec) Samos, and delivered it up to Sy- 
loson, stripped of all its men ;” and, again, Herod. vi, 31, 
for the application of the same treatment to other isl- 
ands, where the process called caynvetey is described, 
and is compared to a hunting-out of the population (ex- 
Snpeverv). Such a capture is presently contrasted with 
the capture of other territories to which caynvevery was 
not applied. Josephus’s phrase in reference to the cit- 
ies of Samaria is that Shalmaneser “ transplanted all the 
people” (Ant. ix, 14,1). <A threat against Jerusalem, 
which was, indeed, only partially carried out, shows how 
complete and summary the desolation of the last: relics 
of the sister kingdom must have been: “I will stretch 
over Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the plummet of 
the house of Ahab: and I will wipe Jerusalem as a man 
wipeth a dish: he wipeth and turneth it upon the face 
thereof” (2 Kings xxi, 18). This was uttered within 
forty years after B.C. 721, during the reign of Manas- 
seh. It must have derived much strength from the re- 
centness and proximity of the calamity. 

Hence it is concluded by the advocates of this view 
that the cities of Samaria were not partially, but whol- 
ly, evacuated of their inhabitants in B.C. 720, aud that 
they remained in this desolated state until, in the 
words of 2 Kings xvii, 24, “the king of Assvria brought 
men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava 
(Ivah, 2 Kings xviii, 34), and from Hamath, and from 
Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria 
instead of the children of Israel: and they possessed 
Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof.” Thus the 
new Samaritans—for such we would now call them— 
were Assyrians by birth or subjugation, were utterly 
Strangers in the cities of Samaria, and were exclusively 
the inhabitants of those cities, An incidental question, 
however, arises: Who was the king of Assvria that ef- 
fected this colonization? At first sight, one would sup- 
pose Shalmmaneser; for the narrative is scarcely broken, 
and the repeopling seems to be a natural sequence of 
the depopulation. Such would appear to have been 
Josephus's view; for he says of Shalmaneser, “ When 
he had removed the people out of their land, he brought 

other nations out of Cuthah, a place so called (for there 
is still in Persia a river of that name), into Samaria and 
the country of the Israelites” (Ant. ix, 14, 1 and 3; x, 
9,7); but he must have been led to this interpretation 
simply by the juxtaposition of the two transactions in 
the Hebrew text. The Samaritans themselves (in Ezra 
iv, 2,10) attributed their colonization, not to Shalma- 
neser, but to “ Esar-haddon. king of Assur,” or to “the 
gteat and noble Asnapper,” either the king himself or 
one of his generals. It was probably on his invasion 
of Judah, in the reign of Manasseh, about B.C. 677, that 
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Esar-haddon discovered the impolicy of leaving a tract 
upon the very frontiers of that kingdom thus desolate, 
and determined to garrison it with foreigners. The 
fact, too, that some of these foreigners came from Bab- 
ylon would seem to direct us to Esar-haddon, rather 
than to his grandfather Shalmaneser: it was only re- 
cently that Babylon had come into the hands of the 
Assyrian king. There is another reason why this date 
should be preferred: it coincides with the termination 
of the sixty-five vears of Isaiah’s prophecy, delivered 
B.C. 742, within which “Ephraim should be broken 
that it should not be a people” (Isa. vii, 8). This was 
not effectually accomplished until the very land itself 
was occupied by strangers. So long as this had not 
taken place, there might be hope of return; after it had 
taken place, no hope. Josephus (Ant. x, 9,7) expressly 
notices this difference in the cases of the ten and of the 
two tribes, The land of the former became the posses- 
sion of foreigners, the land of the latter not so. 

These strangers, who are thus assumed to have been 
placed in “the cities of Samaria” by Esar-haddon, were, 
of course, idolaters, and worshipped a strange medley of 
divinities. Each of the five nations, says Josephus, who 
is confirmed by the words of Scripture, had its own god. 
No place was found for the worship of Him who had 
once called the land his own, and whose it was still. 
God’s displeasure was kindled, and they were infested 
by beasts of prey, which had probably increased to a 
great extent before their entrance uponit. “The Lord 
sent lions among them, which slew some of them.” On 
their explaining their miserable condition to the king 
of Assyria, he despatched one of the captive priests to 
teach them “how they should fear the Lord.” ‘The 
priest came accordingly; and henceforth, in the lan- 
guage of the sacred historian, they “feared the Lord, 
and served their graven images, both their children and 
their children’s children: as did their fathers, so do they 
unto this day” (2 Kings xvii, 41). This last sentence 
was probably inserted by Ezra. It serves two purposes: 
lst, to quality the pretensions of the Samaritans of Ez- 
ra’s time to be pure worshippers of God—they were no 
more exclusively his servants than was the Roman em- 
peror, who desired to place a statue of Christ in the 
Pantheon, entitled to be called a Christian; and, 2dly, 
to show how entirely the Samaritans of later days dif- 
fered from their ancestors in respect to idolatry. Jose- 
phus’s account of the distress of the Samaritans, and of 
the remedy for it, is very similar, with the exception 
that, with him, thev are afflicted with pestilence. 

Such, according to one view of the history, was the 
origin of the post-captivity, or new Samaritans—men 
not of Jewish extraction, but from the farther East. 
“The Cuthæans had formerly belonged to the inner 
parts of Persia and Media, but were then called ‘Sa- 
maritans,’ taking the name of the country to which 
they were removed,” says Josephus (Ant. x, 9, 7). 
Again, he says (Ant. ix, 14, 3) they are called, “in He- 
brew, ‘ Cuthæans, but in Greek, ‘ Samaritans?” Our 
Lord expressly terms them adAoyeveic (Luke xvii, 18); 
and Josephus’s whole account of them shows that he be- 
lieved them to have been pérorxot adXoESVeEIC, though, 
as he tells us in two places (A nt, ix, 14,3; xi, 8, 6), they 
sometimes gave a different account of their origin. 

2. Arguments in Favor of a Mixed Origin of the Sa- 
maritans.—The above views have been strongly com- 
bated by Kalkar (in the Theologische Mitarbeiten, 1840, 
iii, 24 sq.); and weighty names are on this side, e. g. 
De Sacy, Gesenius, Winer, Déllinger (Heidenthum u. 
Judenthum, p. 739), Davidson, Stanley, Rawlinson, ete. 
The arguments for their views are substantially as 
follows: 

(1.) It is evident that a considerable portion of the 
original Israelitish population must still have remained 
in the cities of Samaria; for we find (2 Chron. xxx, 
1-20) that Hezekiah invited the remnant of the ten 
tribes who were in the land of Israel to come to the 
great Passover which he celebrated, and the different 
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tribes are mentioned (ver. 10,11) who did or did not 
respond to the invitation. Later, Esar-haddon adopted 
the policy of Shalmaneser, and a still further deporta- 
tion took place (Ezra iv, 2); but even after this, though 
the heathen element, in all probability, preponderated, 
the land was not swept clean of its original inhabitants. 
Josiah, it is true, did not, like Hezekiah, invite the Sa- 
maritans to take part in the worship at Jerusalem ; but, 
finding himself strong enough to disregard the power 
of Assyria, now on the decline, he virtually claimed the 
land of Israel as the rightful appanage of David’s throne, 
adopted energetic measures for the suppression of idola- 
try, and even exterminated the Samaritan priests. But 
what is of more importance as showing that some por- 
tion of the ten tribes was still left in the land is the fact 
that, when the collection was made for the repairs of the 
Temple, we are told that the Levites gathered the money 
“of the hand of Manasseh and Ephraim, and of all the 
remnant of Israel,” as well as “of Judah and Benjamin” 
(2 Chron. xxxiv,9). So, also, after the discovery of the 
book of the law, Josiah bound not only “all who were 
present in Judah and Benjamin” to stand to the cove- 
nant contained in it; but he “took away all the abom- 
inations out of all the countries that pertained to the 
children of Israel, and made all that were present în Ts- 
rael to serve, even to serve Jehovah their God. All his 
days they departed not from serving Jehovah the God 
of their fathers” (2 Chron. xxxiv, 32, 33). 

Later yet, during the viceroyalty of Gedaliah, we 
find still the same feeling manifested on the part of the 
ten tribes which had shown itself under Hezekiah and 
Josiah. Eighty devotees from Shechem, from Shiloh, 
and from Samaria, came with all the signs of mourn- 
ing, and bearing offerings in their hand, to the Temple 
at Jerusalem. ‘They thus testitied both their sorrow 
for the desolation that had come upon it, and their 
readiness to take part in the worship there, now that 
order was restored. ‘This, it may be reasonably pre- 
sumed, was only one party out of many who came on a 
like errand. All these facts prove that, so far was the 
intercourse between Judah and the remnant of Israel 
from being imbittered by religious animosities, that it 
was the religious bond which bound them together. 
Hence it would have been quite possible during any 
portion of this period for the mixed Samaritan popula- 
tion to have received the law from the Jews. 

This is far more probable than that copies of the 
Pentateuch should have been preserved among those 
families of the ten tribes who had either escaped when 
the land was shaven by the razor of the king of As- 
syria, or who had straggled back thither from their 
exile. If even in Jerusalem itself the book of the law 
was so scarce, and had been so forgotten, that the pious 
king Josiah knew nothing of its contents till it was ac- 
cidentally discovered, still less probable is it that in 
Israel, given up to idolatry and wasted by invasions, 
any copies of it should have survived. 

On the whole, we should be Jed to infer that there 
had been a gradual fusion of the heathen settlers with 
the original inhabitants. At first the former, who re- 
garded Jehovah as only a local and national deity like 
one of their own false gods, endeavored to appease him 
by adopting in part the religious worship of the nation 
whose land they occupied. They did this in the first 
instance, not by mixing with the resident population, 
but by sending to the king of Assyria for one of the 
Israelitish priests who had been carried captive. But 
in process of time the amalgamation of races became 
complete, and the worship of Jehovah superseded the 
worship of idols, as is evident both from the wish of the 
Samaritans to join in the Temple worship after the cap- 
tivity, and from the absence of all idolatrous symbols 
on Gerizim. So far, then, the history leaves us alto- 
gether in doubt as to the time at which the Pentateuch 
was received by the Samaritans, Copies of it might 
have been left in the northern kingdom after Shalma- 
neser’s invasion, though this is hardly probable; or 
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they might have been introduced thither during the 
religious reforms of Hezekiah or Josiah. Till the re- 
turn from Babylon there is no evidence that the Sa- 
maritans regarded the Jews with any extraordinary 
dislike or hostility. But the manifest distrust and sus- 
picion with which Nehemiah met their advances when 
he was rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem provoked their 
wrath. From this time forward they were declared and 
open enemies. The quarrel between the two nations 
was further aggravated by the determination of Nehe- 
miah to break off all marriages which Had been con- 
tracted between Jews and Samaritans. Manasseh, the 
brother of the high-priest (so Josephus calls him, Ant. 
x1, 7, 2), and himself acting high-priest, was one of the 
offenders. He refused, to divorce his wife, and took 
refuge with his father-in-law, Sanballat, who consoled 
him for the loss of bis priestly privilege in Jerusalem 
by making him high-priest of the new Samaritan tem- 
ple on Gerizim. With Manasseh many other apostate 
Jews who refused to divorce their wives fled to Sama- 
ria. It seems highly probable that these men took the 
Pentateuch with them, and adopted it as the basis of 
the new religious system which they inaugurated. See 
PENTATEUCH. 

(2.) That the country should be swept clean of its 
inhabitants on the downfall of Samaria seems most im- 
probable. It is true Eastern conquerors did sometimes 
utterly destroy cities, and occasionally extirpate whole 
islands (Herod. iii, 149). And some have thought that 
such was the general treatment of the conquered by the 
Assyrians (Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, ii, 374); 
but, as Rawlinson justly remarks, “it appears by the 
inscriptions that towns were frequently spared, and that 
the bulk of the inhabitants were generally left in the 
place” (Five Great Monarchies, i, 304, note). Should 
it be argued that the conduct of the residents of the 
city of Samaria was of a character to draw upon them 
the severest chastisement of their conquerors—an ingis- 
criminate slaughter, with impalement or slavery await- 
ing the prisoners—there is no reason to suppose that 
the cities and towns of the provinces met with the same 
fate. According to the Assyrian inscriptions of Sargon, 
this removal consisted of only 27,280 families—amount- 
ing, let us say, to 200,000 individuals--which certainly 
would not exhaust the land. 

It is popularly said and credited that those Assyrians 
were placed in Samaria by Shalmaneser soon after the 
fall of the kingdom; but this is a mistake. It arose 
probably from Josephus’s statement, who, it seems, was 
led into this error from the juxtaposition in which the 
two events are related in the Hebrew text. It is doubt- 
ful whether Shalmaneser conducted the siege to its end, 
for there is a supposition that he was treacherously 
slain by the emissaries of Sargon, who had usurped the 
throne during his master’s absence, and that the siege 
was terminated under the command of one of his lead- 
ers, The following expression is remarkable, and would 
tend to confirm this opinion: “Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, came up against Samaria and besieged it. Ang 
at the end of three years they took it” (2 Kings xviii, 9, 
10). Sargon, according to the Assyrian inscriptions, 
claims the victory to himself, as well as the removal of 
the Samaritans to Assyria (Rawlinson, Herodotus, i, 
472; comp. Isa. xx, 1). Itis a curious and interestin 
fact, for the knowledge of which we are indebted to Sir 
H. Rawlinson, that Sargon penetrated far into the inte- 
rior of Arabia, and, carrying off several Arabian tribes, 
settled them in Samaria. This explains how Geshem 
the Arabian came to be associated with Sanballat in the 
government of Judæa, as well as the mention of Ara- 
bians in the army of Samaria (Illustrations of Egyptian 
History, etc., in the Trans. of the Roy. Soc. Lit. 1860, 
i, 148, 149). See Sarcon. Be this as it may, it is 
quite certain that some time elapsed from the fall of 
Samaria to the removal of the Assyrians into its cities. 
In the Assyrian inscriptions we have a list—probably a 
complete one—of the monarchs of the latter half of the 
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sth and the first half of the 7th century B.C., namely, 
Tiglath-pileser II, Shalmaneser II, Sargon, Sennache- 
rib. and Esar-haddon. Now the Samaritans themselves 
attribute their removal to this last-named monarch, 
“ Esar-haddon, king of Assur,” “the great and noble As- 
napper” (Ezra iv, 2,10); and of this there can be no 
reasonable doubt. He invaded Judah in the reign of 
Manasseh, about B.C. 677, and probably it was this ex- 
pedition that moved him to place these his subjects in 
Samaria. As he is conjectured to have died in B.C. 
660, the transmigration must have taken place some 
time between these dates. Let us suppose that it oc- 
curred B.C. 670, and that king Josiah began his refor- 
mation B.C. 628. This would have given the strangers 
a residence of forty-two years. ‘The question now arises, 
Were these colonists so numerous as to repeople the cit- 
ies of Israel, from Bethel even to Naphtali? and was it 
over these that Josiah exercised his authority? Now, 
we have no means of arriving at any estimate of the 
number of these aliens; but, whatever it may have been, 
it is highly improbable that king Josiah would have 
had the imprudence to interfere with any subjects of 
the king of Assyria, especially as that government had 
already laid a heavy hand upon Judah (2 Kings xviii, 
13-15). Neither had he any religious jurisdiction over 
them. It seems far more likely that Josiah carried out 
his reform ostensibly among the remaining Israelites, 
the majority of whom not unlikely placed themselves 
under his rule. Israel was not at any time all given to 
idolatry. In one of its unholiest periods (under Ahab) 
there were 7000 faithful men who had not bowed their 
knees unto Baal (1 Kings xix, 18). Again, when Hez- 
ekiah sent his delegates to visit the nation, although 
the majority of the people “ mocked them, nevertheless 
divers of Asher and Manasseh and of Zebulon humbled 
themselves and came to Jerusalem” (2 Chron. xxx, 11). 
The residue of the ten tribes would be still more at- 
tached to the government of Judah after the destruc- 
tion of their own. 

(3.) On the whole, therefore, notwithstanding the 
force of the counter-arguments, we conclude that, al- 
though the city of Samaria itself was probably razed to 
the ground, and its population wholly carried away, yet 
a considerable remnant of the inhabitants of the adjoin- 
ing country was left. Consequently in later times the 
people, in their origin, were a mixed race. Doubtless 
the heathen element prevailed, because the colonists 
were greatly superior in numbers. When they came, 
they found none but the dregs of the populace, whom 
the victors had left. All power was in the hands of 
the colonists. All that the words in 2 Kings xvii, 24 
prove is that the colonists who had been transplanted 
thither took the place of the deported Israelites as own- 
ers of the soil. The Israelites were no longer the chief 
inhabitants. The petition of the heathen colonists does 
not show that the last remnant had been removed by 
the Assyrians. From the removal of all the priests, it 
does not follow that all the inhabitants had been carried 
away ; and the petition of the inhabitants merely speaks 
of sending a priest, of whom it was thought that he 
alone could offer worship acceptable to a local deity. 
The people wanted priests to teach them the right wor- 
ship of the God of the land; nor is aught said of giving 
the inhabitants the rudest idea of the manner of wor- 
shipping such a deity. According to the analogy of 
similar deportations, such as that of Judah by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we must suppose that the principal inhab- 
itants of Israel—those fit for war, the priests, and others 
—were carried away; leaving the poor, weak, and aged, 
in the country districts, who had little or nothing to do 
with war. The prophetic expressions in Jeremiah and 
Zechariah speak only of the Israelites as a whole, of 
their rejection and banishment. The fact that the Sa- 
maritans in Ezra iv, 1, etc., do not mention their Isra- 
elitish origin is easily explained, because heathen blood 
had overpowered the Israelitish element.- Had the 
latter retained its distinctive existence, they would 
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probably have referred to their origin; but as it had 
become almost extinct, the wiser policy was to make 
no allusion to descent. The very fact, however, of their 
application for admission to the national worship of the 
Jews, and all their subsequent history in connection 
with this people, imply an Israelitish element in their 
origin, Had they been of pure heathen descent, what 


| propriety was there in the application? What had 


they to do with Jewish worship, on thé supposition 
that they were mere heathens? How is it that the 
Samaritans always claimed descent from Ephraim and 
Manasseh? Have thev been continuous liars in mak- 
ing this pretension? If so, their history proves an un- 
accountable imposture. Was there ever before a hea- 
then people so desirous to unite with the worshippers 
of the true Jehovah as to become implacable enemies 
to their recusants? Moreover, the writers of the New 
Test., with the Jews of that period, looked upon them 
in the light of a schismatical community from them- 
selves, rather than a distinct nation. Though the Sav- 
iour calls the Samaritan leper whom he healed a stran- 
ger, a\Adyevnc, he used the expression more for the 
purpose of contrasting the unthankfulness of the nine 
Jews with the gratitude of the Samaritan, than of 
ethnological distinction (Luke xvii, 11-19). For it is 
certain that he did not class the Samaritans with the 
Gentiles, but made a marked distinction between them 
(Matt. x, 5). Notwithstanding the animosity of the 
two peoples, there are some few circumstances on record 
which indicate that they felt themselves to be in truth 
brethren and coreligionists. Thus, during the feasts 
they were admitted like the Jews to the Temple (Jose- 
phus, Ant, xviii, 2,2). Their food also was by the Jew 
deemed cosher, or lawful (John iv, 8-40). Circumcision 
performed by a Samaritan was held to be valid. Down 
to the time of the Mishnic authors a Samaritan was re- 
garded as a brother; nor did the Talmudists all agree 
in his condemnation, for while some looked upon him 
as a heathen, others treated him in every respect as an 
Israelite. 

II. History.—As already seen, the new inhabitants 
of Samaria carried along with them their idolatrous 
worship. In the early period of their settlement they 
were attacked by lions, which they regarded as a judg- 
ment inflicted by the deity of the land, whom they did 
not worship. Accordingly, they applied to the Assyr- 
ian king Esar-haddon for an Israelitish priest to teach 
them the proper worship of the local god. The request 
was granted. One of the transported priests was de- 
spatched to them, who came and dwelt at Bethel, and 
instructed them in the worship of Jehovah. He was 
not a Levitical priest, but an Israelitish priest of the 
calves; because there had been no Levitical ones in the 
kingdom when the inbabitants were carried away, and 
because Bethel, where he settled, was the chief seat of 
the calf-worship. 

On the return of the Jews from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, the Samaritans wished to join them in rebuild- 
ing the Temple at Jerusalem, saving, “Let us build 
with you: for we seek your God as ve do; and we do 
sacrifice unto him since the davs of Esar-haddon, king 
of Assur, which brought us up hither” (Ezra iv, 2). It 
is curious, and perhaps indicative of the treacherous 
character of their designs, to find them even then call- 
ed, by anticipation, “ the adversaries of Judah and Ben- 
jamin” (Ezra iv, 1), a title which they afterwards fully 
justified. But, so far as professions go, they are not 
enemies; they are most anxious to be friends. Their 
religion, they assert, is the same as that of the two 
tribes; therefore they have a right to share in that 
great religious undertaking. But they do not call it 
a national undertaking. ‘They advance no pretensions 
to Jewish blood. They confess their Assyrian descent, 
and even put it forward ostentatiously, perhaps to en- 
hance the merit of their partial conversion to God. 
That it was but partial they give no hint. It may 
have become purer already, but we have no information 
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that it had. But the proffered assistance was declined. 
Thenceforward they threw all obstacles in the way of 
the returned exiles. Nor were their efforts to frustrate 
the operations of the Jews entirely unsuccessful. Two 
Persian kings were induced to hinder the Jews in their 
rebuilding; and their opposition was not finally over- 
come till the reign of Darius Hystaspis, B.C. 519. — 

The enmity which began at the time when the co- 
operation of the Samaritans in rebuilding the Temple 
was refused continued to increase till it reached such a 
height as to become proverbial in after-times. It is 
probable, too, that the more the Samaritans detached 
themselves from idols and became devoted exclusively 
to a sort of worship of Jehovah, the more they resented 
the contempt with which the Jews treated their offers 
of fraternization. Matters at length came to a climax. 
About B.C. 409, in the reign of Darius Nothus, one Ma- 
nasseh, of priestly descent, was expelled from Jerusalem 
by Nehemiah for an illegal marriage, and took refuge 
with the Samaritans. Whether the temple on Mount 
Gerizim was actually built in the days of Manasseh is 
doubtful. Probably he labored to unite the people in 
a common worship. The temple is not said to have 
been erected till the time of Alexander the Great, who 
gave permission to build it. If so, it did not exist till 
about one hundred vears after Manasseh. It is diffi- 
cult to make a consistent and clear account of the mat- 
ter out of Josephus, who has evidently fallen into error, 
since he is inconsistent with Neh. xiii, 28, ete. ‘The 
establishment of a separate worship made the breach 
existing between the Jews and Samaritans irreparable. 
From this time malcontent Jews resorted to Samaria; 
and the very name of either people became odious to 
the other. About the year B.C. 129, John Hyrcanus, 
high-priest of the Jews, destroyed the city of the Sa- 
maritans. The Cuthezan Samaritans had possessed only 
a few towns and villages of the large area generally 
known as Samaria, and these lay almost together in 
the centre of the district. Shechem, or Sychar (as it 
was contemptuously designated), was their chief settle- 
ment, even before Alexander the Great destroyed the 
city of Samaria, probably because it lay almost close to 
Mount Gerizim. Afterwards it became more promi- 
nently so, and there on the destruction of the city of 
Samaria by Alexander they had built themselves a 
temple, which remained till the capture of Gerizim by 
John Hyrcanus (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 9,1). See SHECHEM. 

The only thing wanted to crystallize the opposition 
between the two races—viz. a rallying-point for schis- 
matical worship—being now obtained, their animosity 
became more intense than ever. The Samaritans are 
said to have done everything in their power to annoy 
the Jews. Thev would refuse hospitality to pilgrims 
on their road to Jerusalem, as in our Lord’s case. They 
would even waylay them in their journey (Joseph. Ant. 
xx, 6, 1); and many were compelled through fear to 
take the longer route by the east of Jordan. Certain 
Samaritans were said to have once penetrated into the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and to have defiled it by scatter- 
ing dead men’s bones on the sacred pavement (ibid. 
xviii, 2,2). We are told, too, of a strange piece of 
mockery which must have been especially resented. 
Ii was the custom of the Jews to communicate to their 
brethren still in Babylon the exact day and hour of the 
rising of the paschal moon by beacon-fires commencing 
from Mount Olivet, and flashing forward from hill to 
hill wntil they were mirrored in the Euphrates. So 
the Greek poet represents Agamemnon as conveying 
the news of Troy’s capture to the anxious watchers at 
Mycenz. ‘Those who “sat by the waters of Babylon” 
looked for this signal with much interest. It enabled 
them to share in the devotions of those who were in 
their fatherland, and it proved to them that they were 
nat forgotten. The Samaritans thought scorn of these 
feelings, and would not unfrequently deceive and dis- 
appoint them by kindling a rival flame and perplexing 
the watchers on the mountains. “ This fact,” says Dr. 
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Trench, “is mentioned by Makrizi (see De. Sacy, Chrest. 
Arabe, ii, 159), who affirms that it was this which put 
the Jews on making accurate calculations to determine 
the moment of the new moon’s appearance (comp. 
Schéttgen, Hor. Heb. i, 344).” Their own temple on 
Gerizim the Samaritans considered to be much superi- 
or to that at Jerusalem. There they sacrificed a pass- 
over. Towards the mountain, even after the temple on 
it had fallen, wherever they were, they directed their 
worship. To their copy of the law they arrogated an 
antiquity and authority greater than attached to any 
copy in the possession of the Jews. The law (i.e. the 
five books of Moses) was their sole code; for they re- 
jected every other book in the Jewish canon. They 
professed to observe it better than did the Jews them- 
selves, employing the expression not unfrequently, “ The 
Jews indeed do so and so; but we, observing the letter 
of the law, do otherwise.” The Jews, on the other 
hand, were not more conciliatory in their treatment of 
the Samaritans. The copy of the law possessed by that 
people they declared to be the legacy of an apostate 
(Manasseh), and cast grave suspicions upon its genu- 
ineness, Certain other Jewish renegades, as already 
observed, had, from time to time, taken refuge with the 
Samaritans. Hence, by degrees, the Samaritans claim- 
ed to partake of Jewish blood, especially if doing so 
happened to suit their interest (Joseph. Ant. xi, 8,6; ix, 
14,3). A remarkable instance of this is exhibited in a 
request which they made to Alexander the Great, about 
B.C. 332. They desired to be excused payment of trib- 
ute in the sabbatical year, on the plea that as true Is- 
raelites, descendants of Ephraim and Manasseh, sons of 
Joseph, they refrained from cultivating their land in 
that year. Alexander, on cross-questioning them, dis- 
covered the hollowness of their pretensions. (They 
were greatly disconcerted at their failure, and their dis- 
satisfaction probably led to the conduct which induced 
Alexander to besiege and destroy the city of Samaria. 
Shechem was, indeed, their metropolis, but the destruc- 
tion of Samaria seems to have satisfied Alexander.) 
Another instance of claim to Jewish descent appears in 
the words of the woman of Samaria to our Lord, John 
iv, 12: “Art thou greater than our father Jacob, who 
gave us the well?” a question which she puts without 
recollecting that she had just before strongly contrasted 
the Jews and the Samaritans, Very far were the Jews 
from admitting this claim to consanguintty on the part 
of these people. They were ever reminding them that 
they were, after all, mere Cuthæans, mere strangers 
from Assyria. ‘They accused them of worshipping the 
idol-gods buried long ago under the oak of Shechem 
(Gen. xxxv, 4). They would have no dealings with 
them that they could possibly avoid. This prejudice 
had, of course, sometimes to give way to necessity, for 
the disciples had gone to Sychar to buy food while our 
Lord was talking with the woman of Samaria by the 
well in its suburb (John iv, 8). From Luke ix, 52 we 
learn that the disciples went before our Lord at his 
command into a certain village of the Samaritans “to 
make ready” for him. Perhaps, indeed (though, as we 
see on both occasions, our Lord’s influence over them 
was not yet complete), we are to attribute this partial 
abandonment of their ordinary scruples to the change 
which his example had already wrought in them. 
“Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil” was the mode 
in which the Jews expressed themselves when at a loss 
for a bitter reproach. Everything that a Samaritan 
had touched was as swine’s flesh to them. The Sa- 
maritan was publicly cursed in their synagogues; could 
not be adduced as a witness in the Jewish courts; 
could not be admitted to any sort of proselytism; and 
was thus, so far as the Jew could affect his position, 
excluded from hope of eternal life. The traditional 
hatred in which the Jew held him is expressed in Ecclus. 
1, 2, 26, “There be two manner of nations which my 
heart abhorreth, and the third is no nation: they that 
sit on the mountain of Samaria; and they that dwell 
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among the Philistines; and that foolish people that 
dwell in Sichem.” So long was it before such a tem- 
per could be banished from the Jewish mind that we 
find even the apostles believing that an inhospitable 
slight shown by a Samaritan village to Christ would 
be not unduly avenged by calling down fire from heav- 
en. “Ye know not what spirit ye are of,” said the 
large-hearted Son of Man; and we find him on no one 
occasion uttering anything to the disparagement of the 
Samaritans. His words, however, and the records of 
his ministrations contirm most thoroughly the view 
which has been taken above—that the Samaritans were 
not Jews. At the first. sending-forth of the twelve 
(Matt. x, 5, 6), be charges them, “ Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles; and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not, but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” So, again, in his final address to them 
on Mount Olivet, “ Ye shall be witnesses to me in Je- 
rusalem and in all Judæa, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth” (Acts i, 8). So the nine 
unthankful lepers, Jews, were contrasted by him with 
the tenth leper, the thankful stranger (@AXoyernc), who 
was a Samaritan. So, in his well-known parable, a 
merciful Samaritan is contrasted with the unmerciful 
priest and Levite. And the very worship of the two 
races is described by him as different in character. 
“Ye worship ye know not what,” this is said of the Sa- 
maritans: “We know what we worship, for salvation 
is of the Jews” (John iv, 22). 

Such were the Samaritans of our Lord’s day: a peo- 
ple distinct from the Jews, though lying in the very 
midst of the Jews; a people preserving their identity, 
though seven centuries had rolled away since they had 
been brought from Assyria by Esar-haddon, and though 
they had abandoned their polytheism for a sort of ultra- 
Mosaicism; a people who—though their limits had been 
gradually contracted, and the rallying-place of their re- 
ligion on Mount Gerizim had been destroyed one bun- 
dred and sixty years before, and though Samaria (the 
city) had been again and again destroyed, and though 
their territory had been the battle-field of Syria and 
Egypt—-still preserved their nationality, still worship- 
ped from Shechem and their other impoverished settle- 
ments towards their sacred hill, still could not coalesce 
with the Jews. 

Under Vespasian, the city of Sichem received the 
new name of Neapolis, which still remains in the Ara- 
bic form Nablis. At the time of Pilate a tumult was 
excited among the Samaritans by an adventurer who 
persuaded the common people to follow him to the sum- 
mit of Gerizim, where he pretended that Moses had 
buried the golden vessels. But Pilate dispersed the 
multitude with troops, and put the heads of the sedi- 
tion to death. In consequence of the Samaritans com- 
plaining of his conduct to Vitellius, Pilate was deposed 
and sent to Rome (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 4,1). Josephus 
relates (War, iii, 7,32) that while Vespasian was en- 
deavoring to subjugate the neighboring districts, the 
Samaritans collected in large numbers and took up their 
position on Mount Gerizim. The Roman general at- 
tacked and slew 11,600. Under Septimius Severus they 

joined the Jews against him; and therefore Neapolis 
was deprived of its rights. In the 3d and 4th centu- 
ries, notwithstanding their former calamities, they seem 
to have greatly increased and extended, not only in the 
East, but in the West. They appear to have grown 
into importance under Dositheus, who was probably ap 
apostate Jew. Epiphanius (Adv. Hereses, lib. i), in the | 
4th century, considers them to be the chief and most 
dangerous adversaries of Christianity, and he enumer- 
ates the several sects into which they had by that time | 
divided themselves. They were popularly, and even 
by some of the fathers, confounded with the Jews, inso- 
much that a legal interpretation of the Gospel was de- | 
scribed as a tendency to Sapaperriopoc or ‘lovdaiopoc. 
This confusion, however, did not extend to an identifi- 
cation of the two races. It was simply an assertion | 
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that their extreme opinions were identical. But the 
distinction between them and the Jews was sufficiently 
known, and even recognised in the Theodosian Code. 
In the Sth century a tumult was excited at Neapolis, 
during which the Samaritans ran into the Christian 
church, which was thronged with worshippers, killing, 
maiming, and mutilating many. The bishop, ‘Terebin- 
thus, having repaired to Constantinople and complained 
to the emperor, the latter punished the guilty by driv- 
ing them from Mount Gerizim and giving it to the 
Christians, where a church was erected in honor of the 
Virgin. Under Anastasius an insurrection headed by a 
woman broke out, and was soon suppressed. Under 
Justinian there was a more formidable and extensive 
outbreak. It is related that all the Samaritans in Pal- 
estine rose up against the Christians and committed 
many atrocities, killing, plundering, burning, and tort- 
uring. In Neapolis they crowned their leader, Julian, 
king. But the imperial troops were sent against them, 
and great numbers, with Julian himself, were slain. 
In the time of the Crusaders, Neapolis suffered, along 
with other places in Palestine. In 1184 it was plun- 
dered by Saladin. After the battle of Hattin, in 1187, 
it was devastated, and the sacred places in the neigh- 
borhood were polluted by Saladin’s troops. Having 
been several times in the hands of the Christians, it 
was taken by Abu ’Aly in 1244, since which it has re- 
mained in the power of the Mohammedans. No Chris- 
tian historian of the Crusades mentions the Samari- 
tans; but they are noticed by Benjamin of Tudela in 
the 12th century, who calls them Cuthites, or Cuthe- 
ans. In the 17th century Della Valle gives an ac- 
count of them; subsequently, Maundrell and Morison. 
After an interest in the people had been awakened by 
the reception of copies of their Pentateuch, their an- 
swers to the letters which Joseph Scaliger had sent to 
their communities in Nablis and Cairo came into the 
hands of John Morin, who made a Latin translation of 
them. The originals and a better version were pub- 
lished by De Sacy in Eichhorn’s Repertorium, vol. xiii. 
In 1671 a letter was sent by the Samaritans at Nablis 
to Robert Huntington, which was answered by Thomas 
Marshall of Oxford. The correspondence thus begun 
continued till 1688. De Sacy published it entire in 
Correspondance des Samaritains, contained in Notices et 
Extraits des MSS, de la Bibliotheque du Roi, vol. xii. 
The correspondence between Ludolf and the Samaritans 
was published by Cellarius and Bruns, and is also in 
Eichhorn’s Repertorium, vol. xiii. These letters are of 
great archeological interest, and enter very minutely 
into the observances of the Samaritan ritual. Among 
other points worthy of notice in them is the inconsist- 
ency displayed by the writers in valuing themselves on 
not being Jews, and yet claiming to be descendants of 
Joseph. In 1807 a letter from the Samaritans to Gré- 
goire, the French bishop, came into De Sacy’s hands, 
who answered it. This was followed by four others, 
which were all published by the eminent French Orien- 
talist. 

At Nablûs the Samaritans have still a settlement, 
consisting of about two hundred persons, Yet they ob- 
serve the law. and celebrate the Passover on a sacred 
spot on Mount Gerizim, with an exactness of minute 
ceremonial which the Jews themselves have long in- 
termitted. The people are very poor now, and to all 
appearance their total extinction is not far distant. In 
recent times many travellers have visited and given an 
account of the Samaritan remnant, such as Pliny Fisk, 
Robinson, and Wilson. See also Shelaby, Notices of the 
Modern Samaritans (Lond. 1855). One of the late no- 
tices is that of M. E. Rogers, in Domestic Life in Pales- 
tine (1863, 2d ed.), ch. x. Another and fuller account 
is given in Mill, Three Months’ Residence in Nablis, 
and an Account of the Modern Samaritans (1864, 12mo) ; 
see also Barges, Les Samaritains de Naplouse (Paris, 
1855, 8vo). Mr. Grove has given an account of the 
ceremonial of their atonement, in Vacation Tourists for 
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1861; and Stanley, of their Passover, in Lectures on the 
Jewish Church, Append. iii, and still more minutely in 
Sermons in the Lust, Append. ii. For older monographs 
on the Samaritans, see Volbeding, /ndex Proyrammutum, 
p. 44. See SAMARITAN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND 
Lirurcy; SAMARITANS, MODERN. 


SAMARITAN LANGUAGE, The Samaritan is 
chiefly a compound of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. 
Among the words derived from these sources are to be 
recognised a great number of Cuthzan words, imported, 
doubtlessly, by the new colonists. We must therefore 


not be surprised that Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabic, and j 


possibly other languages as well, have each contributed 
something to enrich the vocabulary. The grammar 
bears all the signs of irregularity which would charac- 
terize that of an illiterate people; the orthography is 
uncertain ; there is a profusion of quiescents, and a 
complete confusion between the several gutturals and 
cognate letters respectively; the vowels are uncertain, 
the A sound being most prominent. Such is the dia- 
lect which was spoken in Samaria till the Arabian con- 
quest of the country in the seventh century A.D., when 
the language of the victors was introduced, and by its 
superior vigor gradually overpowered its rival, till, 
probably by about the 8th or 9th century, it had en- 
tirely taken its place. The old language, however, still 
continued to be understood and written by the priests, 
so that, like the Jews, they had two sacred languages, 
which, however, they had not the skill completely to dis- 
tinguish from each other. ‘The “ Hebrew,” consequent- 
ly, which appears in the correspondence of Samaritans 
with Europeans is largely impregnated with Aramaisms: 
Arabisms also are not by any means unfrequent. 

Orthographic Elements, —The Samaritan language, or, 
as the Samaritans call it, the “ Hebrew,” like all Shem- 
itic languages, is read from right to left. The alphabet 
consists only of consonants (twenty-two in number), as 
in the adjoining table. 

Save some points and scanty orthographical signs, 
there are in Samaritan no accents or other diacritical 
marks, asin Hebrew. There are no vowel-points, as in 
other Shemitic languages; but in order to supply this 
want and to indicate somewhat the pronunciation, some 
consonants are used as vowels, viz.: 

@X nD 
Na 
bee | 
(00) 5 
Of two consonants beginning a word, the first is pro- 
nounced as if it were a slight and indistinct vowel, 
similar to the Hebrew Sheva. 

The only diacritical sign is a stroke over the con- 
sonant (e. g. Ñ) serving to distinguish two different 
words written in the same manner, or two different 
forms derived from one and the same root, or to indi- 
cate some letter added or omitted. When placed over 
“or 4, the stroke indicates that these letters are real 
consonants, not representing vowels. Words cannot be 
Separated at the end of the lines, hence the two letters 
ending the last word are separated from the others and 
placed at the end of the line; but in printing this is 
generally avoided by diminishing or enlarging the spaces 
between the words, 

As to punctuation, a point is put by the side of the 
final letter of a word. Besides this, the following signs 
have been introduced by the transcribers: 


; or + or -; at the end of a sentence. 

- - (also -) at the end of part of a sentence, like our 
colon. 

=.: or —<:; more seldom —-: ete.. or compound 
—<i=:° etc, at the end of a longer sentence or 
section. 

<-i = =.. D> or similar signs, sometimes again and 
again repeated, between the end of one section, 


wc OR 


R- 
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paragraph, or chapter, and the beginning of the 
other. 

The numbers are written as in Hebrew. 

Grammars.—Chr. Crinesius, Lingua Samaritica ex 
Scriptura Sacra fideliter eruta (Altdorphi, s. a.) ; Chr. 
Ravis, A Discourse of the Oriental Tongues, viz. Ebrew, 
Samaritane, etc., together with a Grammar of the suid 
Tongues (Lond. 1649); Morini, Opuscula Hebreo-Sama- 
ritana (Paris, 1657); Hilligerius, Summarium Lingue 
Aramee, i. e. Chaldeo- Syro-Samaritane (Witteb. 
1679) ; Cellarius, Tore Samaritane (Cize, 1682; Fran- 
cof. et Jense, 1705); Otho, Synopsis Institutionum Suma- 
ritanarum, Rabb, etc. (Francof. 3d ed. 1735) ; Mascleff, 
Grammatica Hebraica: access. tres Grammatice, Chal- 
duica, Syriaca, et Samaritana (Paris, 2d ed. 1743, 2 vols. 
12mo); Stohr, Theoria et Praxis Linguarum Sacrarum, 
sc. Samaritane, Hebr., et Syr. earumque Harmonia (Aug. 
Vind. 1796); Uhlemann, Jnstitutiones Lingue Samari- 
tune: accedit Chrestomathia Samaritana Glossario Lo- 
cupletuta (Lips. 1837); Nicholls, A Grammar of the 
Samaritan Language, with Extracts and Vocabulary 
(Lond. 1858); Petermann, Brevis Lingue Samaritane 
Grammatica, etc. (Berolini, 1873). 

Lexicons.—Castelli, Lexicon Heptaglotton (Lond. 1669 
fol.); Young, Samaritan Root-book (Edinburgh, s. a.). 
See also Kohn, Samaritanische Studien, and Zur Sprache 
der Samuritaner, p. 206 sq. (B. P.) 


| Form.* Name. | Hebrew. Power. |Numerical Value. 


NRS | au | n 


= 











| 
Q 
© 
B 
3 
ur 





Nin 
Simcat 
In 3 | 
Phi 
Sadi 
Qoph 
Rish 


Shan 


7 &P %2 Pb VENYERIA Rg SWUM, 
LEP HSU PO EMLISIRITA 


Tav 


* The form in the first column is that of manuscripts and print, the sec- 


ond is that found on monuments, 
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SAMARITAN LITERATURE. Under this head | unknown Samaritan for the benefit of a certain Abi 
we propose to enumerate the works known to European | Said Levi. In this commentary we find quotations 
scholars, somewhat in distinction from those current | from the Pentateuch, the former and later prophets, Ne- 
with the Samaritans themselves, which will be found | hemiah, the Mishna, etc., but not from the Samaritan 
under SAMARITANS, MODERN, Targum. All anthropomorphisms are avoided. 

1. Grammar and Lexicography.—In this department | Another interesting and important commentary is one 
we have to mention three grammatical treatises, which | preserved at Berlin, from which large extracts were 
were published from a MS. at Amsterdam, by Néldeke, | given by Geiger in the Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. xvii, 723 
in the Göttinger Nachrichten, 1862, p. 337, 385. They | sq.; xx, 147 sq.; xxii, 532 sq. In it the national feel- 
are built entirely on the philological views of Arabic | ing as exhibited in opposition to the Rabbinic school 
grammarians, some sections (such as those on transitive | of thought among the Jews is thoroughly represented. 
and intransitive verbs) being copied word for word from An anonymous commentary on Genesis, brought from 
their works. From the transcriptions of Hebrew words | the East by bishop Huntington, and preserved in the 
into Arabic, we may judge of the Samaritan pronuncia- | Bodleian Library (Hunt. MS. 301), is of the same type as 
tion of the eleventh century. As to the present system | the preceding. The forty-ninth chapter was published 
of pronunciation, Prof. Petermann, of Berlin, has tran- | by Schnurrer in Eichhorn’s Repertorium, xvi, 151-199. 
scribed the whole book of Genesis after the manner in To this class we must also reckon a hagadic com- 
which it is now read in the synagogue of Nablis, and | mentary on the Pentateuch containing Genesis and 
from this transcription the present system of pronuncia- | Exodus, termed the Dissipater of Darkness from the 
tion may be known, although it is difficult to decide | Secrets of Revelation, written in 1753-54 by Ghazal Ibn- 
whether the present system is due to genuine tradition, | Abu-s-Surfr al-Ghazzi (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 19,657), 
or whether it has become influenced by the Syriac and | and another containing fragments of a commentary on 
Arabic. According to Petermann’s transcription, the | Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus, often quoted by Castel- 
first verse in Genesis would read thus: “ Barasét bara ' lus in his notes on the Samaritan Pentateuch (Brit. 
eluwém it aššamêm wit adres.” (Comp. 4 bhundlungen | Mus. Harl. MS. 5495). 
für die Kunde des Morgenlandes d. D. M. G. 1868, vol. v, A number of fragments of such commentaries are also 
No. 1.) preserved at St. Petersburg. Other writers seem to 

In the matter of lexicography there is little infurma- | have devoted their energies to the same subject, but 
tion to give; of dictionaries proper none has as yet ; nothing now remains to us but their names and the 
come to light. At Paris (Bibl. Nat. Anciens Fonds, 6, | titles of their books (Amst. MS. xxvii, p. 309, 314 sq.) , 
Peiresc) there is a concordance of forms occurring inthe | 5. Chronicles.—Here we mention: 

Scriptures with the corresponding Arabic and Samar-| (a.) The Samaritan Chronicle or Book of Joshua, sent 
itan words in parallel columns, and a similar one is pre- | to Scaliger by the Samaritans of Cairo in 1584. It was 
served at Cambridge (Christ’s College Library), in which, | edited by Juynboll (Leyden, 1848), and his acute in- 
however, the Samaritan equivalent is omitted. Of late vestigations have shown that it w/s redacted into its ` 
the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg has obtained | present form about A.D. 1300, out of four special docu- 
fragments of grammatical works and of Hebrew-Arabic | ments, three of which were Arabic and one Hebrew 
dictionaries, or “ Tardeschemans” (interpreters), as they | (i. e. Samaritan), The Leyden MS. in 2 pts., which 
_ are termed by Samaritans and Arabs, which will be de- | Gesenius (De Sam. Theol. p. 8, n. 18) thinks unique, is 
scribed in the catalogue to be issued by Mr.Harkavy. | dated A.H. 764-919 (A.D. 1362-1513); the Cod. in the 

2. Calendars.—In this branch there are some astro- | Brit. Museum, lately acquired, dates A.H. 908 (A.D. 
nomical tables, two of which were published by Scali- | 1502). The chronicle embraces the time from Joshua 
ger, and one was edited with a translation by De Sacy | to about A.D. 350, and was originally written in, or sub- 
(Not. et Extr. xii, 135, 153). Several more MSS. have , sequently translated into, Arabic. After eight chapters 
found their way to Europe—one written A.D. 1730, , of introductory matter begins the early history of “ Is- 
another written 1689, a third dated 1724 (see Journ. : rael” under “ King Joshua,” who, among other deeds of 
Astatique, 1869, p. 467, 468). The Imperial Library of | arms, wages war, with 300,000 mounted men—“ half 
St. Petersburg also possesses several specimens. Israel”—against two kings of Persia. The last of his 

3. Legends.—The British Museum possesses a MS. | five “royal” successors is Shimshon (Samson), the hand- 
(Add. MS. 19,657), a commentary on the “legends as-  somest and most powerful of them all. These reigned 
cribed to Moses.” It has been translated by Dr. Leit- | for the space of 250 years, and were followed by five 
ner in Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrsschrift, iv, 184 sq. It ' high-priests, the last of whom was Usi (?=Uzzi, Ezra 
borrows largely from Jewish sources, Of a similar type vii, 4). With the history of Eli, “the seducer,” which 
is the Jewelled Necklace in Praise of the Lord of the ' then follows, and Samuel, “a sorcerer,” the account by 
Human Race, composed in 1537 by Ismail Ibn-Badr Ibn- | a sudden transition runs off to Nebuchadnezzar (ch. xlv), 
Abu-l-’Izz Ibn-Rumaih (Brit. Mus. Add. MS, 19,021) in ! Alexander (ch. xlvi), and Hadrian (ch. xlvii), and closes 
honor of Moses, It sets forth his divine nature, and | suddenly at the time of Julian the Apostate. The He- 
extols the glories of his birth and miracles. With this , brew of this chronicle is given by Kirchheim in his 
may be classed a tract in which is contained a “com- | Karme Shomron. 
plete explanation of the chapters on Balak” by Ghazal (b.) The El-Tholidoth, or “The (book of) Genera- 
Ibn-ad-’Duwaik (MS. xxvii, Bibl. Acad. Reg. Scient. | tions.” It professes to have been written by Eleazar 
Amst. p. 265-289); and another small tract (ibid. p. ; ben-Amram in A.H. 544 (A.D. 1149), copied and con- 
292, 293), by the famous Abù Said, explaining the cause | tinued by Jacob ben-Ismael 200 years later, and carried 
of the fear felt by Jacob on his way to Egypt (Gen. , down by other hands to 1859, when the present MS. 
xlvi, 1, 3), and by Abraham after the conquest of the | was written by Jacob ben-Aaron, the high-priest. It 
five kings (ibid. xv, 1), with a third (p. 294-296), by an | was published by Neubauer in the Journal Asiatique 
unknown author, in which the fifteen occasions are | for 1869, p. 385 sq. He gives the Samaritan, or rather 
quoted from Exodus and Numbers when the Israelites, | Hebrew, text with notes and translation, citing the 

their complaints and abuse of Moses and Aaron, | Arabic translation when the sense is not clear. His 
tempted God, and the times are mentioned at which | text is that of the Bodleian MS. numbered Bodl. Or. p. 
the divine glory appeared. 651. collated in some passages with one belonging to a 

4. Commentaries.—Of great importance, especially for | private owner. A German translation with explana- 
ascertaining the doctrinal views of the Samaritans, are | tions has been given by Heidenheim in his Vierteljahrs- 
their commentaries on the Pentateuch, The oldest schrift fiir deutsch- und englisch-theolog. Forschung u. 
extant is perhaps the one in the Bodleian Library (Add. . Kritik, iv, 347 sq. The chronicle is of interest to geog- 
MS. 4to, 99, and described by Neubauer in the Journ. , raphers, as, while mentioning the various Samaritan 
Asiatique, 1873, p. 341 sq.), composed A.D. 1053 by an families settled in Damascus, Palestine, and Egypt, it 
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incidentally introduces the names of a considerable 
number of places inhabited by them. As to the im- 
portance of this chronicle for comparison with the 
“ Book of Jubilees,” comp. Ronsch, Das Buch der Jubi- 
läen (1874), p. 361. 

(c.) The Chronicle of Abulfath is a compilation from 
the Samaritan chronicle, as well as from various sources, 
Jewish or Rabbinical. It is full of fables, and contains 
little useful matter. The history in it extends from 
Adam to Mohammed, and was composed in the 14th 
century—i. e. in 1355, or 756 A.H.—at Nablus. Five 
MSS. of it are known—one at Paris, another at Oxford, 
procured by Huntington, and three in Berlin; but one 
of the last three consists of nothing but a few fragments. 
Schnurrer gave a long extract from the Oxford copy, 
with a German translation, in Paulus, Neues Reperto- 
rium fiir biblische und morgenlandische Literatur (1790, 
Theil i, 120 sq.); and in Paulus, Memorabilia (1791, 2 
vols.); so, too, De Sacy, in his A rabic Chrestomathy, and 
Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du 
Roi, tom. xii. With an English translation by R. Payne 
Smith, it was printed in Heidenheim’s Journal, ii, 304 
sq.; 432 sq. Recently it has been published by Vilmar, 
with the title, A bulfatht Annales Samaritani, quos A ra- 
bice edidit, cum Proll. Latine vertit et Commentario illus- 
travit (Gothæ, 1865), after a collation of the various 
MSS., and with learned prolegomena. 

6. Miscellaneous.—To this belongs a work of Abu-l- 
Hasan of Tyre, relating to lawful and forbidden meats, 
or “of force” (Bodl. MS. Hunt. 24; comp. also Journal 
Asiat. 1869, p. 468). In it the peculiar dogmas of the 
Samaritans as differing from those of the Jews are set 
forth and supported by arguments drawn from the 
Pentateuch. Closely resembling this is a work entitled 
“a book sufficing to those who desire the knowledge 
of the book of God,” by Muhaddib Eddin Jussuf Ibn- 
Salamah Ibn-Jussuf al-Askari, commenced in A.D. 1041. 
It is an exposition of the Mosaic laws, and preserved in 
the Brit. Museum (Add. MS. 19,656 [2]). 

Another work by Abu-l-Hasan relates to the future 
life, with arguments drawn from the Pentateuch (Bodl. 
MS. Hunt. 350 [1]). 

An Abridgment of the Mosaic Law according to the 
Samaritans, by Abul Farag Ibn-Ishag Ibn-Kathar, is 
preserved at Paris (Bibl. Nat. Anciens Fonds, 5, Peiresc); 
a work on penance, in Amst. (MS. xxvii, p. 304), which 
MS. also contains a treatise on the nature of God and 
man, etc. (ibid. p. 223), and questions and answers, with 
. interpretations from the Pentateuch (ibid. p. 297). 

The St. Petersburg collection also contains fragments 
of Samaritan law-books (F. iv, 18); twenty-two docu- 
ments in Arabic, relating to civil matters, and ranging 
from the 17th to the 19th century; about seventy con- 
tracts of marriage; and six amulets. 

See Petermann, Versuch einer hebr. Formenlehre nach 
der Aussprache der heutigen Samuritaner (Leips. 1868), 
introduction; Juynboll, Commentarii in Historiam Gen- 
tis Samaritane (Lugd. Bat. 1846), p. 58 sq.; Nöldeke, 
Ueber einige samaritanisch -arub. Schriften, die hebr. 
Sprache betreffend (Göttingen, 1862); Geiger, Die he- 
bräische Grammatik bei den Samaritanern, in Zeitschr. 
d. D. M. G. (1863), xvii, 748; Heidenheim, Vierteljahrs- 
schrift, in loc. cit.; Petermann, in Ilerzog, Real- Encykl. 
xiii, 376 sq.; Theologisches Universal- Lexikon, 8. v. 
“ Samaritanische Literatur;” Nutt, A Sketch of Samari- 
tan History, p. 134 sq.; Relandi Dissertt. Miscell. ii, 14; 
Smith, Dict. of the Bible, iv, 2814 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. 
ili, 751; Kirchheim, Kurme Shomron (Frankfort, 1851), 
p. 28 sq. (B. P.) 

SAMARITAN LITURGY. Under this head we pro- 
pose to treat of the formal ritual of the Samaritans, in- 
cluding their most important doctrines, usages, etc., as 
gathered from documentary sources; reserving some ad- 
ditional details as to their present practice for the art. 
SAMARITANS, MODERN. 

I. Ritual.—The liturgical literature of the Samaritans 
is very extensive, and not without a certain poetical 
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value. It consists chiefly of hymns and prayers for 
Sabbath and feast days, and of occasional prayers at 
nuptials, circumcisions, burials, and the like. The Brit- 
ish Museum possesses nineteen volumes of prayers and 
hymns, which are described by Heidenheim in his 
Vierteljahrsschrift, i, 279 sq.; 408 sq. Several have 
also been published by Heidenheim, e. g. A Hymn for 
the Day of Atonement (ibid. i, 290 sq.); A Petition of 
Nanah ben-Marka (ibid. p. 432) ; A Petition of Meshal- 
ma of Daphne (ibid. p. 438 sq.); The Prayer of Ab. 
Gelugah, from a Vatican MS. (ibid. ii, 213 sq.); The 
Litany of Marka, the end of which runs thus: 
“ Lord, for the sake of the three perfect ones! 

For the sake of Joseph, the interpreter of dreams! 

For the sake of Moses, chief of the prophets! 

For the sake of the priests, the masters of the priests ! 

For the sake of the Torah, most sacred of books! 

For the sake of Mount Gerizim, the everlasting hill! 

For the sake of the hosts of angels! 

Destroy the enemies and foes! 

Receive our prayers! 

O Everlasting! 

Deliver us from these troubles ! 

Open to us the treasure of heaven ;” 
A Prayer of the High-Priest Pinchas for the Celebration 
of the New Moon (coutained in Cod. 19,020 Add. MSS.); 
Two Hymns for the Day of Atonement, one by the priest 
Abraham, the other by the priest Tobias (zbid. iv, 110 sq. ; 
contained in Cod. 19,009 Add. MSS.); The Prayer of 
Marka and that of Amram, both contained in the Vatic. 
MS. (ibid. iv, 237 sq.; 390 sq.). Of the hymns for the 
Passover we will speak farther on. In Gesenius, Car- 
mina Samaritana, fragments of liturgies from Damascus 
were published, which Kirchheim has published with 
emendations in his Karme Shomron. One hymn on the 
Unity of God, and headed “MN NON mba MD, i. e 
“there is no God but one,” runs thus: 

1. 

The everlasting God, 
Who liveth forever ; 
God above all powers, 


And who thus remaineth for- 
ever. 
2. 


In thy great power shall we 
trust, 


For thou art our Lord ; 

In thy Godhead ; for thou hast 
created 

The world from beginning. 


3. 
Thy power was hidden, 
And thy glory and mercy. 


Revealed are both the things l 
that are revealed, and those 
that are unrevealed, 


Before the reign of thy God- 
head, etc. 


nansp Dmr 
mod 43 oP 
yaban bo bs mbr 
Bisi 45 5a 


ynan nas qhana 


yna nn DN" 
PTNT qonbRS 


mw wa maby 


mao ganna 
qayma qanan 
MMR OD) APN goba 


"131 TaN jubws 


Petermann has published three “prayers of Moses and 
Joshua” and five “ prayers of the angels” in his Gram- 
matica Samaritana, p. 418 sq. A volume of prayers is 
also in the Paris Bibl. Nat. Anciens Fonds, 4, Peiresc. 
The present Samaritans have two collections, which 
they call Durrdn (“string of pearls”) and Defter. 
(“ book”), the latter comprising the former, the ar- 
rangement of which they ascribe to Amran-ez-Zeman 
or Amram - Dari. The language in which they are 
written varies; some are in almost classical Hebrew, 
others in a dialect resembling that of the Targums, 
containing an admixture of Arabisms and Hebraisms, 
The metre also differs considerably. 

II. Doctrines.—From the various hymns and docu- 
ments extant, it appears that the Samaritans had five 
principal articles of faith, viz. : 

1. God is one, without partner or associate, without 


body and passions, the cause of all things, filling all 
things, etc. 
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2, Moses is the one messenger and prophet ot God for 
all time, the end of revelation, the friend and familiar 
servant of God; none will arise like him. 

3. The law is perfect and complete, destined for all 
time, never to be supplemented or abrogated by later rev- 
or Gerla is the one abode of God on earth, the home 
of eternal life; over it ia Paradise, thence comes all rain. 

5. There will be a Gay of retribution, when the pions 
will rise again; false prophets and their followers will 
then be cast into the fire and burned. 

Other points in their creed may be noticed. From 
the prayer of Tobiah v, 24, it seems that the Samaritans 
believed in original sin. “For the sake of Adam and 
because of the end of all flesh, forgive and pardon the 
whole congregation.” From a prayer for the Day of 
Atonement we see that the doctrine concerning the 
Logos was known among them, for which see Heiden- 
heim, Vierteljahrsschrift, iv, 126 sq. They believe in 
angels and'astrology, which may be seen from a prayer 
given by Heidenheim, l. c. p. 545 sq. 

The belief in a coming Messiah, or “ Restorer,” who 
should be the son of Joseph, was current among the 
Samaritans at a very early age, and this belief is based 
upon such Messianic prophecies as Gen. xv, 17; xlix, 
10; Numb. xxiv, 17; and Deut. xviii, 15. All that they 
had to say concerning this point is contained in the let- 
ter of Marchib Ibn-Jakub addressed to Thomas Marshall, 
where we read: “ You have spoken of the arrival of the 
great Prophet. This is he who was announced to our 
father Abraham, as it is said there appeared ‘a smoking 
furnace and a burning lamp’ (Gen. xv, 17); ‘to him shall 
the people submit themselves’ (ibid. xlix, 10); of him 
also it is said (Numb. xxiv, 17), ‘he shall destroy all the 
children of Sheth, and Israel shall do valiantly ; of him, 
‘the Lord thy God shall raise thee up from amidst thy 
brethren a prophet like unto me; unto him shall ye 
hearken’ (Deut. xviii, 15). Our teachers have said on 
this point that this prophet shall arise, that all people 
shall submit to him and believe in him and in the law 
and Mount Gerizim; that the religion of Moses, son of 
Amram, will then appear in glory; that the beginning 
of the name of the prophet who will arise will be M; 
that he will die and be interred near Joseph, ‘the fruit- 
ful bough;’ that the Tabernacle will appear by his 
ministry and be established on Gerizim. Thus it is 
said in our books and in the book of Joshua, the son of 
Nun” (Eichhorn, Repertorium, ix, 11 sq.). What has 
been said in this and other letters and works is merely 
an extract from a hymn composed by the high-priest 
Abisha ben-Pinchas for the Day of Atonement, and con- 
tained in Cod. 19,651 Add. MSS. of the British Museum 
(comp. Heidenheim, v, 170 sq.). As to the time of his 
appearance the Samaritans were formerly uncertain. 
“No one knows his coming but Jehovah,” says Ab 
Zehuta in 1589 (comp. Eichhorn, xiii, 266); “it is a 
great mystery with regard to Messiah who is to come 
and who will manifest his spirit; happy shall we be 
when he arrives,” writes Salameh, in 1811 (see De Sacy, 
Not, et Extr. xii, 122). “The appearance of Messiah,” 
writes Petermann, in 1860, “is to take place 6000 years 
after the creation, and these have just elapsed; conse- 
quently he now, though all unconsciously, is going 
about upon earth. In 1853 the Samaritans expected a 
great political revolution; but in 1863 the kings of the 
earth will, according to them, assemble the wisest out 
of all nations in order by mutual counsel to discover the 
true faith. From the Israelites, i. e. Samaritans, will 
one be sent, and he will be the Taéb. He will gain the 
day, lead them to Gerizim, where under the twelve 
stones they will find the ten commandments (or the 
whole Torah), and under the stone of Bethel the Temple 
utensils and manna. Then will all believe in the law, 
and acknowledge him as their King and Lord of all the 
earth, He will convert and equalize all men, live 110 
years upon earth, then die and be buried near Gerizim; 
for upon that pure and holy mountain, which is fifteen 
yards higher than Ebal, no burial can take place. Af- 
terwards will the earth remain some hundreds of years 
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more till the 7000 are completed, and then the last judg- 
ment will come in” (Herzog, R.-Encykl. xiii, 373 sq.). 

III. Usages.— At the present day the Samaritans 
celebrate seven feasts in the year, although only one, 
the Passover, is observed with its former solemnities. 
A minute and interesting account of the ceremonies of 
this feast, as celebrated in 1853, is given by Petermann, 
in Herzog, R.- Encykl. xiii, 378; also by Stanley, Hist. of 
the Jewish Church, i, 513 sq. The liturgy for this feast 
is very rich; thus every evening during the feast the 
“dream of the priest Abisha” is read, to hear which 
only the elders are permitted. This dream is contained 
in Cod. 19,007 Add. MSS. Brit. Museum. There are 
Passover hymns composed by the high-priests Marka, 
Pinchas, and Abisha (q. v.), given by Heidenheim, iii, 
94 sq., 357 sq., 475 sq. There exists also a History of 
the Exodus, a so-called Pesach-Haggadah, which Dr. S. 
Kohn published with a German translation in A bhand- 
lungen der D. M. G. v, No. 4 (Leips. 1876). 

The second feast, celebrated on the 21st of Nisan, or 
last day of Unleavened Bread, is marked by a pilgrim- 
age to Gerizim. The third feast is Pentecost; the fourth 
that of Trumpets; the fifth is the Day of Atonement. 
The first and eighth days of Tabernacles count for the 
remaining feast-days. The Sabbath, moreover, is kept 
with great strictness; the years of jubilee and release 
are also still observed. 

The Samaritans have two more days of assembly, 
though they do not count them as holidays, termed 
mix, Summoth, on which the number of the congre- 


gation is taken, and in return every male over twenty 
years of age presents the priest with half a shekel (three 
piasters), in accordance with Exod. xxx, 12-14, receiv- 
ing from him a calendar for the coming six months 
prepared from a table in his possession—originally, it is 
said, composed by Adam and committed to writing in 
the time of Phinehas. From these offerings, the tenth 
of the incomes of the congregation, and other small 
gifts, the priest gains his living. He may consecrate 


| any of his family that he pleases to the priesthood, pro- 
| vided the candidate be twenty-five years of age and 


never have suffered his hair to be cut. Like other 
Orientals, he never removes his turban, and thus is not 
easily to be distinguished from the rest of the congrega- 
tion; but, in accordance with Lev. x, 6, he does not 
“rend his clothes” by wearing a slit on his sleeve as 
other Samaritans; and when the roll of the law is taken 
from the ark, he, like his assistants, places a cloth, 
which they call m°>w, tallith, around his head. They 
wear white turbans; ordinarily they are compelled, by 
way of distinction from Mohammedans, to wear them of 
a pale-red color. They may cut their hair or not, as 
they please, but not their beards, this being forbidden 
in Lev. xix, 27; xxi, 5. Women must let their hair 
grow, and wear no earrings, because of them the golden 
calf was made. For fear of scandalizing the Moham- 
medans, none but the old ones’ venture to attend the 
synagogue. When a boy is born, great rejoicing is 
held; his circumcision always takes place on the eighth 
day after birth, even though it be a Sabbath. Boys 
marty as early as fifteen or sixteen, girls at twelve. 
The Samaritans may marry Christian or Jewish girls, 
provided they become Samaritans. When a man has a 
childless wife he may take a second; but if she also be 
barren, not athird. Divorces, though permitted, are un- 
common. The dead are prepared for burial by their own 
friends; the whole body is washed, but especially the 
hands (thrice), mouth, nose, face, ears, both inside and 
out (all this in Mohammedan fashion), and lastly the feet. 
The burial takes place, if possible, before sunset the same 
day, accompanied with the recitation of the law and 
hymns. The following is a part of a litany for the dead: 


awa. 721. FMA. DISS.  , aR 
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Lord Jehovah, Elohim, for thy mercy, and for thine 
own sake, and for thy name, and for thy glory, and for the 
sake of our Lords Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and our 
Lords Moses and Aaron, and Eleazar, and Ithamar, and 
Phinehas, and Joshua, and Caleb, and the Holy Angels, 
and the seventy Elders, and the holy mountain of Gerizim, 
Beth El. If thou acceptest [B"WM] this prayer (N"P% 
= reading), may there go forth from before thy holy 
countenance a gift sent to protect the spirit of thy ser- 


vant, . MG (N. the son of N.J, of the 
sons ot [——], daughter [——] from the sons of.[——}. 
O Lord Jehovah, in thy mercy have compassion on him 
(gf [or] have compassion on her), and rest his (her) soul 


e e 
e 


in the garden of Eden; and forgive him ( j [or] her), 


and all the congregation of Israel who flock to Mount 
Gerizim, Beth El. Amen. Through Moses the trusty. 
Amen, Amen, Amen. 

These readings are continued every day to the next 
Sabbath, the women of the family watching near the 
grave. On the Sabbath it is visited by the whole con- 
gregation (except the near relations), who eat there 
together, reciting part of the law and singing hymns, 
finishing the recitation later in the day with the rela- 
tions. 

From the usages among the Samaritans we see that, 
on the whole, they strictly adhere to Jewish customs, 
and yet we find numerous enactments against them in 
the Talmud. There is especially one whole treatise 
which bears upon this subject, entitled Massecheth Ku- 
thim, which Kirchheim published with six others (Frank- 
fort, 1851). From this treatise we see “that Jews are 
not allowed to suffer them to acquire immovable prop- 
erty, nor to sell them sheep for shearing, nor crops to 
cut, nor timber still standing. They are also forbidden 
to sell them weapons or anything which could damage 
persons, or to give or to take wives from them. A 
daughter of Israel may not deliver a Samaritan woman 
nor suckle her son, but a Samaritan woman may per- 
form these offices for a daughter of Israel in her (the 
Israelite’s) house.” These ure some of the main points 
contained in that treatise, which concludes in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“ And why are the Cuthim not permitted to come into 
the midst of the Jews? Because they have mixed with 
the priests of the heights (idolaters) R. Ismael says: 
‘They were at first pious converts (DX "A =real 
Israelites), and why is the intercourse with them pro- 
hibited? Because of their illegally begotten children, 
and because they do not fulfil the duties of =" (marry- 
-ing the deceased brother’s wife) ;’ a law which they un- 
derstand to apply to the betrothed only. 

“(At what period are they to be received (into the 
community)?’ ‘When they abjure the Mount Gerizim, 
recognise Jerusalem (viz. its superior claims), and believe 
in the Resurrection.’” 


See Gesenius, Samarit. Theolog. (Hale, 1822); Anec- 
dota Exon. (Lipsiz, 1824) ; Kirchheim, Karme Shomron, 
p. 16 sq.; Petermann, in Herzog, xiii, 376 sq.; Nutt, 
Sketch of Samaritan History, p. 65 sq., 142 sq; Fried- 
rich, De Christologia Samar. (Lipsiæ, 1821); Jost, 
Gesch. d. Judenth, u. s. Secten, i, 50 sq.; Westcott, Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 172; Adams, History 
of the Jews, ii, 257 sq.; Langen, Das Judenthum in Palds- 
tina (Freiburg, 1866), p. 90 sq., 185 sq., 232 sq., 299 sq., 
407 sq.; Appel, Questiones de rebus Samaritanorum 
(Gétting. 1874), and Ueber Samaritaner, in Jiid. Litera- 
turblatt, 1878, No. 14 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. iii, 751 sq.; 
Smith, Dict. of the Bible, p. 2816 sq. (B. P.) 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. This is one of the 
most important relics of the Samaritan literature that 
have come down to our times. We therefore give it a 
large critical treatment, following the results of Gese- 
nius’s investigations, as they have been presented by 
Lee in his Prolegomena ; Davidson, in Kitto’s Cyclop. ; 
and Deutsch, in Smith's Dict. of the Bible. The latter 
two, also giving the results of Kirchheim, we have es- 
pecially used in this abstract, making such corrections 
and additions as appeared necessary. See PENTATEUCH. 
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I. History.—It had been well known to early Jewish 
and Christian writers that a recension of the Pentateuch, 
differing in important respects from that in use among 
the Jews, was in possession of the Samaritan communi- 
ty. But these writers regarded it in a different light 
respectively. Thus the Jews treated it with contempt 
asa forgery. “You have falsified your law’—Orp 7 
BaMsin—says R. Eliezer ben-Simeon (Jer. Sotah, vii, 
3; Sotah, p.33 b), “and you have not profited aught by 
it,” referring to the insertion of the words “ opposite 
Shechem” in Deut. xi, 30. On another occasion they 
are ridiculed on account of their ignorance of one of the 
simplest rules of Hebrew grammar, displayed in their 
Pentateuch, viz. the use of the f locale (unknown, how- 
ever, according to Jer. Meg. 6, 2, also to the people of 
Jerusalem). “Who has caused you to blunder 2?” said R. 
Simeon ben-Eliezer to them; referring to their aboli- 
tion of the Mosaic ordinance of marrying the deceased 
brother’s wife (Deut. xxv, 5 sq.)—through a misinter- 
pretation of the passage in question, which enjoins that 
the wife of the dead man shall not be “ without” to » 
stranger, but that the brother should marry her: they, 
however, taking MYIAA (=y) to be an epithet of 
POR, “wife,” translated “the outer wife,” i. e. the be- 
trothed only (Jer. Jebam. 1, 6; comp. Frankel, Vorstu- 
dien, p. 197 sq.). 

Early Christian writers, on the other hand, speak of 
it with respect, in some cases even preferring its author- 
ity to that of the Mosaic text. Origen quotes it under 
the name of rò ray Lapapetroy 'EBpaixóv, giving its 
various readings in the margin of his Hexapla (e. g. on 
Numb. xiii, 1; comp. xxi, 18, and Montfaucon, Hexapl.. 
Prelim. p. 18 sq.). Eusebius of Cæsarea, noticing the 
agreement in the chronology of the Sept. and Samari- 
tan text as against the Hebrew, remarks that it was. 
written in a character confessedly more ancient than 
that of the latter (1 Chron. xvi, 1-11). Jerome (in Pref- 
ace to Kings) also mentions this fact, and in his com- 
ment on Gal, iii, 10 he upholds the genuineness of its 
text over that of the Masoretic one, but in his Quest. 
an Gen. iv, 8 he speaks more favorably of the Hebrew; 
while Georgius Syncellus, the chronologist of the 8th 
century, is most outspoken in his praise of it, terming it 
“the earliest and best even by the testimony of the 
Jews themselves” (ro rõv LYapapeirwy apyawraroyv 
kai xapaxripo. OvddXatroy 6 Kai adnIi¢ elvat Kai 
mowrov EBpaio: cadopoXoyovery [ Chronogr. p. 85]). 

Down to within the last two hundred and fifty years, 
however, no copy of this divergent code of laws had 
reached Europe, and it began to be pronounced a fiction, 
and the plain words of the Church fathers—the better 
known authorities—who quoted it were subjected to 
subtle interpretations. Suddenly, in 1616, Pietro della 
Valle, one of the first discoverers also of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, acquired a complete codex from the Sa- 
maritans in Damascus. In 1623 it was presented by 
Achille Harley de Sancy to the Library of the Oratory 
in Paris, and in 1628 there appeared a brief description 
of it by J. Morinus in his preface to the Roman text of 
the Sept. Three years later, shortly before it was pub- 
lished in the Paris Polyglot— whence it was copied, 
with a few emendations from other codices, by Walton— 
Morinus, the first editor, wrote his Exercitationes Eccle- 
stastice in utrumque Samaritanorum Pentateuchum, in 
which he pronounced the newly found codex, with all 
its innumerable variants from the Masoretic text, to be 
infinitely superior to the latter; in fact, the uncondition- 
al and speedy emendation of the received text thereby 
was urged most authoritatively. And now the impulse 
was given to one of the fiercest and most barren litera- 
ry and theological controversies, of which more anon. 
Between 1620 and 1630 six additional copies, partly 
complete, partly incomplete, were acquired by Usher; 
five of which he deposited in English libraries, while 
one was sent to De Dieu, and has disappeared mysteri- 
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ously. Another codex, now in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, was brought to Italy in 1621. Peiresc pro- 
cured two more, one of which was placed in the Royal 
Library of Paris, and one in the Barberini at Rome. 
Thus the number of MSS. in Europe gradually grew to 
sixteen. During the present century another, but very 
fragmentary, copy was acquired by the Gotha Library. 
A copy of the entire (?) Pentateuch, with Targum (? 
Samaritan version), in parallel columns (4to), on parch- 
ment, was brought from Nablis by Mr. Grove in 1861, 
for the count of Paris, in whose library it is. Single 
portions of the Samaritan Pentateuch, in a more or less 
defective state, are now of no rare occurrence in Europe. 
Of late the St. Petersburg Library has secured fragments 
of about three hundred Pentateuch MSS. 

II. Description.—Respecting the external condition 
of these MSS., it may be observed that their sizes vary 
from 12mo to folio, and that no scroll, such as the Jews 
and the Samaritans use in their synagogues, is to be 
found among them. The letters, which are of a size 
corresponding to that of the book, exhibit none of those 
varieties of shape so frequent in the Masoretic text; 
such as majuscules, minuscules, suspended, inverted let- 
ters, etc. Their material is vellum or cotton-paper; the 
ink used is black in all cases save in the oldest scroll of the 
Samaritans at Nablis, the letters of which are in purple. 
There are neither vowels, accents, nor diacritical points. 
The individual words are separated from each other by 
a dot. Greater or smaller divisions of the text are 
marked by two dots placed one above the other, and by 
an asterisk. A small line above a consonant indicates a 
peculiar meaning of the word, an unusual form, a passive, 
and the like; it is, in fact, a contrivance to bespeak at- 
tention. For example, M37 and 303, 33 and 33, "937 
and 72%, bX and bN, 5389 and >a", NIP and 
N73, Ù and Ù, the suffixes at the end of a word, the 


3 without a dagesh, etc., are thus pointed out to the 
reader (comp. Kirchheim, p. 34). 

The whole Pentateuch is divided into nine hundred 
and sixty-four paragraphs, or Kazzin, the termination 
of which is indicated by these figures, =, .°., or <. 
At the end of each book the number of its divisions is 
stated thus: 


(250) 5) DINND PY | WNIT IO mi 
(200) Bamna “ "I e ou 
4130) pgb No wb s u 
(219) ma, gages “e Ë“ 
(166) o.p “© sw o“ Ë 


The Samaritan Pentateuch is halved in Lev. vii, 15 
(viii, 8, in Hebrew text),* where the words “ Middle of 
the Torah” (XRMIAINI nadp ) are found. At the 


end of each MS. the year of the copying, the name of 
the scribe, and also that of the proprietor are usually 
stated. Yet their dates are not always trustworthy 
when given, and very difficult to be conjectured when 
entirely omitted, since the Samaritan letters afford no 
internal evidence of the period in which they were 
written. To none of the MSS., however, which have 
as yet reached Europe can be assigned a higher date 
than the 10th Christian century. The scroll used in 
Nablûs bears—so the Samaritans pretend—the follow- 
ing inscription : 

“I, Abisha, son of Phinehas, son of Eleazar, son of Aa- 
ron the priest—upon them be the grace of Jehovah —in his 
honor have I written this Holy Law at the entrance of the 


Tabernacle of Testimony on the Mount Gerizim, even 
Beth El, in the thirteenth year of the taking possession of 


* Mr. Deutsch, who copied here Kirchheim (p. 36), has 
overlooked the latter's note, viz. that Lev. viii, S contains 
the two words which, according to the Masorites, consti- 
tute the middle of all the words in the Pentateuch. As it 
stands how it would lead to the supposition that Lev. vii, 


15 of the Samaritan Pentateuch corresponds to viii, 8 in | 


the Hebrew text. 
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the land of Canaan, and all its boundaries around it, by 
the children of Israel. I praise Jehovah.” 


(Letter of Meshalmah ben-Ab Sechuah, Cod. 19,791, 
Add. MSS. Brit. Mus, in Heidenheim, i, 88. Comp. Epist, 
Sam. Sichemitarum ad Jobum Ludolphum [Cizæ, 1688] ; 
Antig. Eccl. Orient. p. 123; Huntingtoni Epist. p. 49, 56; 
Eichhorn, Repertorium f. bibl.und morg. Lit. vol. ix, etc.) 
But no European has fully succeeded in finding it in this 
scroll, however great the pains bestowed upon the search 
(comp. Eichhorn, Einleit. ii, 599); and even if it had 
been found, it would not have deserved the slightest 
credence. It would appear, however (see archdeacon 
Tattam’s notice in the Parthenon, No. 4, May 24, 1862), 
that Mr. Levysohn, who was attached to the Russian 
staff in Jerusalem, has found the inscription in question 
“ going through the middle of the body of the text of 
the Decalogue, and extending through three columns,” 
Considering that the Samaritans themselves told Hun- 
tington “that this inscription had been in their scroll 
once, but must have been erased by some wicked hand” 
(comp. Eichhorn, zbid.), this startling piece of informa- 
tion must be received with extreme caution. Neverthe- 
less, Lieut. Conder speaks as if he had actually seen the 
inscription on the venerable MS. (Tent Work in Pales- 
tine, i, 50). 

This venerable roll is written on parchment, in col- 
umns thirteen inches degp and seven and a half inches 
wide. The writing is in a good hand, but not nearly 
so large or beautiful as in many book-copies which they 
possess. Each column contains from seventy to seven- 
ty-two lines, and the whole roll contains a hundred and 
ten columns. The skins of which the roll is made are 
of equal size, and each measures twenty-five inches in 
length by fifteen inches in width. In many places it 
is worn out and patched with rewritten parchment, and 
in many other places where not torn the writing is il- 
legible. About two thirds of the original writing is still 
readable. The name of the scribe, we are told, is writ- 
ten in a kind of acrostic, and forms part of the text run- 
ning through three columns of the book of Deuteronomy. 
In whatever light this statement may be regarded, the 
roll has the appearance of very great antiquity. 

HI. Critical Character.—We have briefly stated above 
that the Exercitationes of J. Morin, which placed the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch far above the received text in point 
of genuineness — partly on account of its agreeing in 
many places with the Sept., and partly on account of 
its superior “lucidity and harmony”—excited and kept 
up for nearly two hundred years one of the most ex- 
traordinary controversies on record. Characteristically 
enough, however, this was set at rest once for all by the 
very first systematic investigation of the point at issue. 
It would now appear as if the unquestioning rapture 
with which every new literary discovery was formerly 
hailed, the innate animosity against the Masoretic (Jew- 
ish) text, the general preference for the Sept., the defec- 
tive state of Shemitic studies—as if, we say, all these 
put together were not sufficient to account for the phe- 
nomenon that men of any critical acumen could for one 
moment not only place the Samaritan Pentateuch on a 
par with the Masoretic text, but even raise it, uncondi- 
tionally, far above it. There was, indeed, another cause 
at work, especially in the first period of the dispute ; it 
was a controversial! spirit which prompted J. Morin and 
his followers, Cappellus and others, to prove to the Re- 
formers what. kind of value was to be attached to their 
authority—the received form of the Bible, upon which, 
and which alone, they professed to take their stand. 
It was now evident that nothing short of the Divine 
Spirit, under the influence and inspiration of which the 
Scriptures were interpreted and expounded by the 
Roman Church, could be relied upon. On the other 
hand, most of the “ Antimorinians”—De Muis, Hottin- 
ger, Stephen Morin, Buxtorf, Fuller, Leusden. Pfeiffer, 
etc.—instead of patiently and critically examining the 
subject and refuting their adversaries by arguments 
which were within their reach, as they are within ours, 
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directed their attacks against the persons of the Morin- 
ians, and thus their misguided zeal left the question of 
the superiority of the new document over the old 
where they found it. Of higher value were, it is true, 
the labors of Simon, Le Clerc, Walton, etc., at a later 
period, who proceeded eclectically, rejecting many read- 
ings, and adopting others which seemed preferable to 
those of the old text. Houbigant, however, with un- 
exampled ignorance and obstinacy, returned to Mori- 
nus’s first notion—already generally abandoned—of the 
unquestionable and thorough superiority. He, again, 
was followed more or less closely by Kennicott, Alex. a 
St. Aquilino, Lobstein, Geddes, Bertholdt, and others. 
The discussion was taken up once more on the other side, 
chiefly by Ravius, who succeeded in finally disposing of 
this point of the superiority (Lzercitatt. Phil. in Houbig. 
Prol. [ Lugd. Bat. 1755]). It was from his day forward 
allowed, almost on all hands, that the Masoretic text 
was the genuine one; but that in doubtful cases, when 
the Samaritan had an “unquestionably clearer” read- 
ing, this was to be adopted, since a certain amount of 
value, however limited, did attach to it. Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, Jahn, and the majority of modern critics ad- 
hered to this opinion. Here the matter rested until 
1815, when Gesenius (De Pent. Sum. Origine, Indole, 
et Auctoritate) abolished the remnant of the authority 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch. + So masterly, lucid, and 
full are his arguments and his proofs that there has 
been, and will be, no further question as to the absence 
of all value in this recension, and in. its pretended 
emendations. In fact, a glance at the systematic ar- 
rangement of the variations, of which he first of all be- 
thought himself, is quite sufficient to convince the read- 
er at once that they are for the most part mere blunders, 
arising from an imperfect knowledge of the first ele- 
ments of grammar and exegesis, That others owe their 
existence to a studied design of conforming certain pas- 
sages to the Samaritan mode of thought, speech, and 
faith—more especially to show that the Mount Geri- 
zim, upon which their temple stood, was the spot chosen 
and indicated by God to Moses as the one upon which 
he desired to be worshipped. Finally, that others are 
due to a tendency towards removing, as well as linguist- 
ic shortcomings would allow, all that seemed obscure or 
in any way doubtful, and towards filling up all apparent 
imperfections either by repetitions or by means of new- 
ly invented and badly fitting words and phrases. It 
must, however, be premised that, except two alterations 
(Exod. xiii, 6, where the Samaritan reads “ Six days 
shalt thou eat unleavened bread,” instead of the re- 
ceived “ Seven days,” and the change of the word MMM 
“There shall not be,” into MMM, “live,” Deut. xxiii, 
18), the Mosaic laws and ordinances themselves are no- 
where tampered with. 

We will now proceed to lay specimens of these once 
so highly prized variants before the reader, in order that 
he may judge for himself. We shall follow in this the 
commonly received arrangement of Gesenius, who di- 
vides all these readings into eight classes: 

1. The first class, then, consists of readings by which 
emendations of a grammatical nature have been at- 
tempted. : 

(a.) The quiescent letters, or so-called matres lectio- 
nts, are supplied. Thus ©" is found in the Samar. for 


D- of the Masoretic text; PY for Mv-; 7 for "=; DION 


for DITDR; MINN for MAN, etc.; sometimes a ' is 
put even where the Heb. text has, in accordance with 
the grammatical rules, only a short vowel or a sheva: 
Y35977 is found for IBM (Lev. xvi, 12); MYN for 
MIN (Deut. xxviii, 68). 

(b.) The more poetical forms of the pronouns, proba- 
bly less known to the Sam., are altered into the more 
common ones. Thus 43%), OM, PNM, become 373X, 
man, monn. 
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(c.) The same propensity for completing apparently 
incomplete forms is noticeable in the flexion of the 
verbs, The apocopated or short future is altered into 


the regular future. In this manner TAM becomes 
mman (Gen. xxiv, 22); D2] is emendated into M723 
(xxv, 18); X95 (verb M"D) into ANA (xli, 33); the 
final |_, of the 3d pers. fem. plur. fut., into 73. 

(d.) On the other hand, the paragogical letters 1 and 
^ at the end of nouns are almost universally struck out 
by the Sam. corrector; e. g. “33W (Deut. xxxiii, 16) 
is shortened into [35W, Nm into MM (Gen. i, 24); 
and, in the ignorance of the existence of nouns of a 
common gender, he has given them genders according 
to his fancy. Thus masculine are made the words um» 
(Gen. xlix, 20), "JW (Deut. xv, 7, etc.), mma (Gen. 
xxxii, 9); feminine the words P58 (Gen. xiii, 6), "~" 
(Deut. xxviii, 25), WHI (Gen. xlvi, 25, etc.); wherever 
the word “33 occurs in the sense of “girl,” a M is 
added at the end (xxiv, 14, etc.). 

(e.) The infin. absol. is, in the quaintest manner pos- 
sible, reduced to the form of the finite verb; so 1359" 
a1w dh, “ the waters returned continually,” is trans- 
formed into "3W' 955m 121W, “they returned, they 
went and they returned” (Gen. viii, 8). Where the 
infin. is used as an adverb, e. g. PMN (xxi, 16), “ far 
off,” it is altered into mpansin, “she went far away,” 
which renders the passage almost unintelligible; or it 
is changed into a participle, as 953 Da (Gen. xliii, 
7) into the meaningless 3 %9“, 

For obsolete or rare forms, the modern and more 
common ones have been substituted in a great number | 
of places. Thus DNS for D99 (Gen. iii, 10,11); “bs 
for TD% (xi, 30); EY for the collective “IDX (xv, 
10); DYAN, “female servants,” for PYMTAN (xx, 18); 
MII 35 AM RM for the adverbial 23%% (xlix, 
15); SAS for BWM AS (Exod. xxvi, 26, making it 
depend from “X¥) ; pw, in the unusual sense of “ from 
it” (comp. 1 Kings xvii, 13), is altered into m7" (Lev. 
ii, 2); MM is wrongly put for "M7 (3d pers. sing. masc. 


of “== Ss): “IS, the obsolete form, is replaced by 


_the more recent “Y (Numb. xxi, 15); the unusual fem.. 
termination “- (comp. Soman, ‘D9A7AN) is elongated 
into M"-; tw is the emendation for "Y (Deut. xxii, 
1); “ for M7 (xxxiii, 15), ete. 

2. The second class of variations consists of glosses or 
interpretations received into the text—glosses, moreover. 
in which the Sam. not unfrequently coincides with the 
Sept., the various versions, and Jewish commentaries, 
most of them therefore the result of exegetical tradition. 
Thus MWANI WN, “man and woman,” used by Gen. 
vii, 2 of animals, is changed into MAP345 “53, “ male- 
and female ;” “NIW (Gen. xxiv, 60), “his haters,” be- 
comes "158, “his enemies;” for M7 (indefin.) is sub- 
stituted MAIN; XM", “he will see, choose,” is ampli- 
fied by a ub, “for himself ;” nan "AI is transformed 
into M39 SWN “an (Lev. xvii, 10); dX ‘TSR “py 
py>2 (Numb. xxiii, 4), “And God met Bileam,” be- 
comes with the Sam. ‘2 MN ‘DX IRDA NYA, “and 
an angel of the Lord found Bileam;” MWNM >> (Gen. 
xx, 3), “for the woman,” is amplified into PIN 559 
TURNT, “for the sake of the woman ;” for "75954, from 
"D3 (obsol., comp. KG), is put ss “those that are 
before me,” in contradistinction to “those who will come 
after me;” “PMY, “and she emptied” (her pitcher into 
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the trough, Gen. xxiv, 20), has made room for "NNN, 
“and she took down;” Maw "m33, “I will meet 
there” (A. V. Exod. xxix, 43), is made BW 3NWATD, 
“I shall be [searched] found there;” Numb. xxxi, 15, 
before the words MAp3 bs poama, “Have you 
spared the life of every female?” a ma, “Why,” is in- 
serted (Sept.); for NPR mm OW “3 (Deut. xxxii, 
3), “If I call the name of Jehovah,” the Sam. has BWa, 


“In the name,” etc. 
3, The third class consists of conjectural emendations 


of difficulties ; e. g. the elliptic use of 45", frequent both 
in Hebrew and Arabic, being evidently unknown to the 
emendator, he alters the a mw mra yabr (Gen. 
xvii, 17), “ shall a child be born unto him that is a hun- 
dred years old?” into m=bYR, “shall I beget?” Gen. 
xxiv, 62, X13% NI, “he came from going” (A. V. 
“from the way”) to the well of Lahai-roi, the Sam. al- 
ters into W352 NI, “in or through the desert” (Sept. 
did ric Eonpov). In Gen. xxx, 34, 70023 9 "> 4M, 
“Behold, may it be according to thy word,” the "> 
(Arab. gJ) is transformed into nd, “and if not—let it 
be like thy word.” Gen, xli, 32, DNA MEN 554, 
“ And for that the dream was doubled,” becomes mos" 


"ss meow, “The dream rose a second time,” which is 
beth un-Hebrew and diametrically opposed to the sense 
and construction of the passage. Better is the emen- 
dation, Gen. xlix, 10, qaban 37272, “from between his 
feet,” into “from among his banners,” ya Dag 4937. 
Exod. xv, 18, all but five of the Sam. codd. read mdasd 
“199, “forever and longer,” instead of 33‘, the com- 
mon form, “evermore.” Exod. xxxiv, 7, Ñb MP2 
mp2", “that will by no means clear the sin,” becomes 


npn sb mpy, “and the innocent to him shall be in- 
nocent,” against both the parallel passages and the ob- 
vious sense. The somewhat difficult 190% Nd5, “and 
they did not cease” (A. V. Numb. xi, 25), reappears as 
a still more obscure conjectural "BON", which we would 
venture to translate, “they were not gathered in,” in 
the sense of “killed:” instead of either the 1WI5R, 
“congregated,” of the Sam. Vers., or Castell’s “ conti- 
nuerunt,” or Houbigant’s and Dathe’s “ convenerant,” 
Numb. xxi, 28, the "9, “Ar” (Moab), is emendated 
into ‘39, “as far as,” a perfectly meaningless reading ; 
except that the "3, “city,” it seems, was a word un- 
known to the Samaritan. The somewhat uncommon 
words (Numb. xi, 32) muo Dn? muwa, “and 
they (the people) spread them all abroad,” are trans- 
posed into MWMW onb somwa, “and they slaugh- 
tered for themselves a slaughter.” Deut. xxviii, 37, 
the word maw, “ an astonishment” (A. V.), very rarely 
used in this sense (Jer. xix, 8; xxv, 9), becomes pwd, 
“to a name,” i. e. a bad name. Deut. xxxiii, 6, sm“ 
“pon ima, “May his men be a multitude,” the Sam., 
with its characteristic aversion to, or, rather, ignorance 
of, the use of poetical diction, reads "DO WAN WI, 
“May there be from him a multitude,” thereby trying 
perhaps to encounter also the apparent difficulty of the 
word "DO, standing for “a great number.” Anything 
more absurd than the MN in this place could hardly 
be imagined. A few verses farther on, the uncommon 
use of 72 in the phrase 9123p% 12 (Deut. xxxiii, 11), 
as “lest,” “not,” caused the no less unfortunate altera- 
tion 329p "7, so that the latter part of the passage, 
“smite through the loins of them that rise against him, 


and of them that hate him, that they rise not again,” 
becomes “who will raise them ?”—barren alike of mean- 
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ing and of poetry. For the unusual and poetical XIT 
(Deut. xxxiii, 25; A.V. “thy strength”), ^25 is sug- 
gested; a word about the significance of which thẹ com- 
mentators are at a greater loss even than about that of 
the original. 

4. The fourth class consists of those readings where 
the Sam. is corrected or supplied from parallel pas- 
sages. Thus MWYN x5 (Gen. xviii, 29) becomes xd 
MMWR, according to ver. 28. Proper names, which 
are variously written in Hebrew, are all conformed to 
one orthography, as 17M", Moses’s father-in-law. In 
Gen. xi, 8, “ and the tower” is added to the Hebrew text, 
taken from the fourth verse. | 

5. The fifth class consists of larger interpolations 
taken from parallels, in which whatever was said or 
done by Moses as recorded in a preceding passage is re- 
peated; and whatever is said to have been commanded 
by God is repeated in as many words where it is re- 
corded to have been carried into effect. In this way 
Exodus is much enlarged by interpolations from itself, 
or from Deuteronomy. Gesenius thinks that these in- 
sertions were made between the date of the Sept. and 
Origen, because the Alexandrian father mentions a pas- 
sage of the kind (Pick, Hore Samarit.). 

6. The sixth class consists of corrections made in or- 
der to remove what was offensive in sentiment to the 
Samaritans, or what conveyed an improbable meaning 
in their view. Thus in the antediluvian times none 
begets his first son after he is 150 years of age. Hence, 
from Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech, 100 years are sub- 
tracted at the time they are said to have their first son. 
In the postdiluvian times none is allowed to beget a son 
till after he is fifty years old. Accordingly some years 
are subtracted from several patriarchs and added to 
others. To make this intelligible, we subjoin from our 
Hore Samaritane the following table of the Hebrew 
and Samaritan chronology, and where the first column, 
marked A, gives the years before birth of son; the sec- 
ond, B, the rest of life; the third, C, the extent of whole 


life: 


ANTEDILUVIANS. 
Hebrew. Samaritan. 
A B C A B 

Jared........sssessoo 162 800 962 62 785 S847 
Enoch ....osseses.o.. 65 300 365 65 300 365 
Methuselah.......... 187 782 969 67 653 720 
Lamech.........-+--- 182 595 TT 53 600 653 

PostDILUVIANS. 
Arphaxad..........-. 35 403 438 135 303 488 
BGP isc nsec ie ce owes 34 430 464 184 270 404 
Peleg.......--+-eeeee 30 209 239 130 109 239 
Re ccoeGesscae soe stiae'es 82 207 239 132 107 239 
Serng.....-.2see+- ee 30 200 230 130 100 230 
Nahofwscoscese soe 29 119 148 ™ 69 148 


Under this head falls the passage in Exod, xii, 40: 
“ Now the sojourning of the children of Israel who dwelt 
in Egypt was 430 years.” The Sam. has “ The sojourn- 
ing of the children of Israel and their fathers who dwelt 
in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt was 430 
years.” The same reading is in the Sept. (cod. Alex. 
and Josephus; comp. also Gal. iii, 17). In Gen. ii, 2 
ssasritt is altered into "Wn, the sixth. 

7. The seventh class comprises what we might briefly 
call Samaritanisms, i. e. certain Hebrew forms trans- 
lated into the idiomatic Samaritan; and here the Sam. 
codices vary considerably among themselves—as far as 
the very imperfect collation of them has hitherto shown 
—some having retained the Hebrew in many places 
where the others have adopted the new equivalents. 
Thus the gutturals and ahevi letters are frequently 
changed: 5 becomes aN (Gen. viii, 4); "NA is 
altered into "3 (xxiii, 18); AW into Faw (xxvii, 
19); aby stands for “Srt (Deut. xxxii, 24); the 1 is 
changed into M in words like 4973, p34, which be- 


come 3m3, O"MI4; M is altered into 3—"2M becomes 


“2%. The” is frequently doubled (? as a mater lecti- 
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onis): 20T is substituted for JOT; NN for 
RWS; WD for "DB. Many words are joined together: 
"19172 stands for W193 79 (Exod. xxx, 23); {RID 
for jN 37D (Gen. xli, 45); BVA WI is always 
mamanri The pronouns MN and 3AN, 2d pers. fem. 
sing. and plur., are changed into "MS and TONN (the ob- 


solete Heb. forms) respectively ; the suff. | into 9X: 
into "Į"; the termination of the 2d pers, sing. fem. pret., 
M-, becomes "Fi, like the 1st pers.; the verbal form 
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Aphel is used for the Hiphil; "M731N for apaza; 


the medial letter of the verb 43 is sometimes retained 
as N or ^, instead of being dropped as in the Hebrew. 
Again, verbs of the form M'> have the " frequently at 
the end of the infin. fut. and part., instead of the mM. 
Nouns of the schema dup (Par, etc.) are often spelled 
baup, into which the form bup is likewise occasion- 
ally transformed. Of distinctly Samaritan words may 
be mentioned: iI (Gen. xxxiv, 31)= "N, JI 
(Chald.), “like;” B'MM, for the Heb. Dmm, “ seal;” 


AmaD3I, “as though it budded,” becomes PM DRI = 
the Targ. MMADN "15, etc. 

8. Passages which have been conformed to the the- 
ology, hermeneutics, and worship of the Samaritans. 
Thus, to avoid the appearance of polytheism, the four 
passages where Elohim is construed with a plural are 
altered so as to present the singular (Gen. xx, 13; xxxi, 
53; xxxv, 7; Exod. xxii, 9). Again, whatever savors 
of anthropomorphism, or is unsuitable to the divine maj- 
esty, is either removed or softened. Wherever the Al- 
mighty himself is brought immediately into view as 
speaking to and dealing with men, “the angel of God” 
is substituted. Reverence for the patriarchs and Moses 
led to the alteration of Gen. xlix, 7 and Deut. xxxiii, 


12; for example, for “ cursed is their anger,” SDN “19N, 


the Sam. reads, “excellent is their anger,” BPN “N; 
and instead of “the beloved of the Lord shall dwell,” 
mist 335, it has “the hand, the hand of the Lord 
makes him to dwell,” which yields no sense. In like 
manner, voces honestiores are sometimes put when there 
is fancied immodesty, as in Deut. xxv, 11, "W275 is 
changed into "W343. 

Here Gesenius puts the notable passage Deut. xxvii, 
4, where the Samaritans changed Ebal into Gerizim to 
favor their own temple. Some, as Whiston and Kenni- 
cott, have attempted to show that the Jews changed 
Gerizim into Ebal, but unsuccessfully (comp. on this 
point Lee’s Prolegomena, p. 29). 

From the immense number of these worse than worth- 
less variations Gesenius has singled out four which he 
thinks preferable, on the whole, to those of the Masoretic 
text, viz. Gen. iv, 8, where the Sam. adds, “ Let us go 
into the field ;” Gen. xxii, 13, "MN, a, instead of “TN, 
behind (also found in five fragments of old Jewish MSS. 
at St. Petersburg; see Journ. A siat. 1866, i, 542); Gen. 
xlix, 14, where BTA, a bone, is B73, bony; and Gen. 
xiv, 14, PT", instead of P74, i. e. he numbered, for he 
led forth. Even these have been thought emendations, 
and rejected by the majority of critics (comp. Frankel, 
Einfluss, p. 242). 

Frankel has treated of the subject more by way of 
supplement to Gesenius than from an independent point 
of view. His additions to the classes of the latter are 
small and unimportant, besides being pervaded by erro- 
neous conceptions of the age when the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch originated. He adduces—1. The use of the 
imperative for the third person, as ANPM for AAP" 
(Exod. xii, 48); and to ignorance of the use of the in- 
finitive absolute, as 1727 for “3% (xiii, 3), WON for 
“sAN (Numb. vi, 23), etc. 2. The characteristics of 
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the Galileo - Palestinian dialect, such as the inter- 
change of the ahevi letters, and of 3 for Ð, of Y for X, 
etc. But this peculiarity is simply owing to careless- 
ness of transcription in the copyists, who wrote as they 
pronounced, and softened the hard gutturals which were 
difficult to their organs. 3. The Aramean coloring and 
orthography, as DUP and bra. This is likewise ow- 
ing to transcription, and can hardly be called a charac- 
teristic of the Samaritan (Frankel, Kinfluss, p. 238 sq.). 

Another classification of the Samaritan characteristic 
readings is given by Kirchheim. He makes thirteen 
classes, 03W 3°, as follows: LO ™IWS MPO wy 
pssi AM nbs, additions and alterations in favor 
of Mount Gerizim, e. g. Deut. v, 21. 2. MIBOIAAY 
minds}, additions to fill up. 3. “INS, explications 


or glosses. 4, DUA pt d>spn pim, change of 


verbs and conjugations. 5. Maen Sion, change of 
nouns, 6. AX VWI, assimilation, or bringing irregu- 


lar forms into the same uniform type. 7. DYAN 


AANA, permutation of letters. 8, 8°%"°35, pro- 
nouns. 9, j72M, gender, 10. MADON MOM, let- 


ters added. 11. MISMAT OMT MAM, addition of 
qualifying letters, as articles, conjunctions, and preposi- 
tions, 12. THA yapn, junction and separation. 
13.43 M1705, chronological alterations (Karme Shom- 
ron, p. 32 sq.). Comp. for No. 13, Pick, Hore Samari- 
tane (Gen. v and xi, where the differences of the chro- 
nology in the Heb., Sept., Sam., and Josephus are ex- 
hibited). 

A third division is that adopted by Kohn (De Pent. 
Sam. p. 9). He makes three divisions, viz. J, Samari- 
tan forms of words; 2, corrections and emendations; 3, 
glosses and corruptions for religious purposes; and per- 
haps, 4, blunders in orthography. 

IV. Origin and Age.—In regard to these questions, 
opinions have been much divided. We shall enumerate 
the principal oues. 

1. That the Samaritan Pentateuch came into the 
hands of the Samaritans as an inheritance from the 
ten tribes, whom they succeeded—so the popular no- 
tion runs. Of this opinion are J. Morinus, Walton, 
Cappellus, Kennicott, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Bauer, Jahn, 
Bertholdt, Steudel, Mazade, Stuart, Davidson, and oth- 
ers. Their reasons for it may be thus briefly sum- 
med up: È 

(1.) It seems improbable that the Samaritans should 
have accepted their code at the hands of the Jews after 
the Exile, as supposed by some critics, since there ex- 
isted an intense hatred between the two nationalities. 

(2.) The Samaritan canon has only the Pentateuch 
in common with the Hebrew canon: had that book 
been received at a period when the Hagiographa and 
the Prophets were in the Jews’ hands, it would be sur- 
prising if they had not also received those. 

(3.) Thę Samaritan letters, avowedly the more an- 
cient, are found in the Samaritan code; therefore it 
was written before the alteration of the character into 
the square Hebrew—which dates from the end of the 
Exile—took place. 

Since the above opinion—that the Pentateuch came 
into the hands of the Samaritans from the ten tribes— 
is the most popular one, we will now adduce some of 
the chief reasons brought against it; ‘and the reader 
will see, by the somewhat feeble nature of the argu- 
ments on either side, that the last word has not yet 
been spoken in the matter. 

(a.) There existed no religious animosity whatsoever 
between Judah and Israel when they separated ; the ten 
tribes could not, therefore, have bequeathed such an an- 
imosity to those who succeeded them, and who, we may 
add, probably cared as little, originally, for the disputes 
between Judah and Israel as colonists from far-off coun- 
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tries, belonging to utterly different races, are likely to 
care for the quarrels of the aborigines who formerly 
inhabited the country. On the contrary, the contest 
between the slowly Judaized Samaritans and the Jews 
only dates from the moment when the latter refused to 
recognise the claims of the former of belonging to the 
people of God, and rejected their aid in building the 
temple. Why, then, it is said, should they not first 
have received the one book which would bring them 
into still closer conformity with the returned exiles at 
their hands? That the Jews should yet have refused 
to receive them as equals is no more surprising than 
that the Samaritans from that time forward took their 
stand upon this very law —altered according to their 
circumstances—and proved from it that they and they 
alone were the Jews car’ i¥oxnv. 

(6.) Their not possessing any other book of the He- 
brew canon is not to be accounted for by the circum- 
stance that there was no other book in existence at the 
time of the schism, because many psalms of David, writ- 
ings of Solomon, etc., must have been circulating among 
the people. But the jealousy with which the Samari- 
tans regarded Jerusalem, and the intense hatred which 
they naturally conceived against the post-Mosaic writ- 
ers of national Jewish history, would sufficiently account 
for their rejecting the other books, in all of which, save 
Joshua, Judges, and Job, either Jerusalem, as the centre 
of worship, or David and his house, are extolled. If, 
however, Löwe has really found with them (as he re- 
ports in the Allgem. Zeitung d. Judenth. April 18, 1839) 
our book of Kings and Solomon’s Song of Songs—which 
they certainly would not have received subsequently — 
all these arguments are perfectly gratuitous. 

(c.) The present Hebrew character was not introduced 
by Ezra after the return from the Exile, but came into 
use at a much later period. The Samaritans might, 
therefore, have received the Pentateuch at the hands of 
the returned exiles, who, according to the Talmud, af- 
terwards changed their writing, and in the Pentateuch 
only, so as to distinguish it from the Samaritan. “ Orig- 
inallv,” says Mar Sutra (Sanhedr. 21 b), “the law was 
given to Israel in bri writing and the holy (Hebrew) 
language; it was again given to them, in the days of 
Ezra, in the Ashurith writing and Aramaic language. 
Israel then selected the Ashurith writing and the holy 
language, and left to the ignorant (‘Idurac) the Tbri 
writing and the Aramaic language. Who are the ig- 
norant? The Cuthim (Samaritans). What is Ibri 
writing? The Libonai (Samaritan).” (See also Luz- 
zatto, in Kirchheim, op. cit. p. 111.) It is well known, 
also, that the Maccabeean coins bear Samaritan inscrip- 
tions; so that “idrat” would point to the common 
use of the Samaritan character for ordinary purposes 
down to a very late period. 

2. The second leading opinion on the age and origin 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch is that it was introduced 
by Manasseh (comp. Josephus, Ant. xi, 8, 2, 4) at the 
time of the foundation of the Samaritan sanctuary on 
Mount Gerizim (Ant. van Dale, R. Simon, Prideaux, Ful- 
da, Hasse, De Wette, Gesenius, Hupfeld, Hengstenberg, 
Keil, etc.). In support of this opinion are alleged the 
idolatry of the Samaritans before they received a Jew- 
ish priest through Hsar-haddon (2 Kings xvii, 24-33), 
and the immense number of readings common to the 
Sept. and this code against the Masoretic text. 

3. Other, but very isolated, notions are those of Mo- 
rin, Le Clerc, Poncet, etc., that the Israelitish priest sent 
by the king of Assyria to instruct the new inhabitants 
in the religion of the country brought the Pentateuch 
with him; further, that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
the production of an impostor, Dositheus ("N20 in 
the Talmud), who lived during the time of the apostles, 
and who falsified the sacred records in order to prove 
that he was the Messiah (Usher)—against which there 
is only this to be observed, that there is not the slight- 
est alteration of such a nature to be found; finally, that 
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it is a very late and faulty recension, made after the 
Masoretic text (6th century after Christ), into which 
glosses from the Sept. had been received (Frankel), or 
transcribed from a Hebrew copy into their own charae- 
ter, in the 10th, 11th, or 12th century (Tychsen). Both 
these conjectures are clearly refuted by the testimonies 
of Origen and Jerome, who affirm that the Samaritans 
had the Pentateuch in peculiar characters before their 
time. 

V. Relation of the Samaritan Pentateuch to the Sep- 
tuagint.—From the time of the discovery of the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch, its striking resemblance in numerous 
passages to the Alexandrine version had been noticed 
by all. Hassencamp calculated some 1900 places in 
which the Samaritan Pentateuch agreed with the Sept. 
Gesenius thinks that there are more than 1000 such 
places. The most important places are given by Pick 
in his Hore Samaritane. 

It must, on the other hand, be stated also that the 
Samaritan and Sept. quite as often disagree with each 
other, and follow each the Masoretic text; also, that the 
quotations in the N. T. from the Sept., where they coin- 
cide with the Samaritan against the Hebrew text, are 
so small in number, and of so unimportant a nature, that 
they cannot be adduced as any argument whatsoever. 
See PENTATEUCH. 

The chief opinions with respect to the agreement ` 
of the numerous readings of the Sept. (of which no 
critical edition exists as yet) and the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuclf are: 

(1.) That the Sept. was translated from the Samar- 
itan (De Dieu, Selden, Hottinger, Hassencamp, Eich- 
horn, Kohn). 

(2.) That mutual interpolations have taken place 
(Grotius, Usher, Ravius, etc.). 

(3.) That both versions were formed from Hebrew 
codices, which differed among themselves as well as 
from the one which afterwards obtained public author- 
ity in Palestine; that, however, very many wilful cor- 
ruptions and interpolations have crept in in later times 
(Gesenius). 

(4.) That the Samaritan has, in the main, been al- 
tered from the Sept. (Frankel). 

(a.) As to the first of these opinions—that the Sept. 
was translated from the Samaritan—it has been alleged 
on the evidence of Origen and supported by Jerome 
that in certain MSS. of the Sept. existing in their day 
the word MM" was retained in the ancient Hebrew 
(i. e. Samaritan) character, not in those used at their 
time, Ezra, according to tradition, having introduced 
other letters after the captivity (Omgen, Hexapla [ed. 
Montfaucon], i, 86; Jerome, Epistola 136 ad Marcel- 
lum). Itis clear, however, from the statement made by 
Jerome on this point, that the remark of Origen can 
apply only to the Aramaic or square characters, not to 
those in use among the Samaritans. These are his 
words: “Nomen (viz. nomen Dei) est tetragrammum, 
quod avexgwrnror, i.e. ineffabile putaverunt, quod his 
literis scribitur: Yod, E, Vav, E. Quod quidam non in- 
telligentes Pi Pi legere consueverunt ;” and they explain 
how it came that some Greek copyists could make zre7re 
out of the Hebrew M17". That the argument based 
upon Origen’s words must fall to the ground is evident. 
Another reason alleged in support of the Sept. having 
been derived from the Samaritan original has been 
given on the supposition that the variations from the 
Hebrew text arose from a confusion between letters 
resembling each other in the Samaritan and not in 
the square alphabet. But this argument is untenable; 
for while we admit that such errors may have arisen 
from a confusion between similar letters in the Samar- 
itan, vet it is equally true that the same could have 
occurred as well in the square letters; thus, e. g., 7 and 
mM, 2 and 4. ^ and %, 3 and 3, 3 and 5, " and 3, Ð and %, 


‘and ^“, could have been mistaken. A third argument 
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has been used: The Samaritans had already brought out 
for their own use a Greek translation, known under the 
name of rd Lapaperixoy; the Sept. finding this con- 
venient for their purpose, took it for their basis, altering 
here and there after the Hebrew original to suit their 
own ideas (so Kohn, p. 38 sq.). But there is this objec- 
tion to that theory: the Samaritan-Greek version was 
not translated before the 3d or 4th century A.D. Be- 
sides, it is hardly possible that a people like the Samar- 
itans, who on all other occasions showed themselves 
powerless to invent, only capable of feeble imitation, 
should in this one instance have distanced their rivals 
in producing so great a literary work as a Greek trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch. For this reason we must give 
up this explanation of the similarity of the two texts. 

(b.) As to the second opinion, that mutual interpola- 
tions have taken place, or that the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch was corrected from the Septuagint, it is true to 
a certain extent: many passages occur in the former 
which bear all the marks of being interpolations from 
the Alexandrine version, e. g. Gen. xxiii, 2, MP3 
pay dx YIN =iv róde Apßòr, Ñ Lori èv TH kor- 
Awparc; Gen. xxvii, 27, by mawn m= oc òo u) 
adypov tAnpove; Gen. xliii, 28, SIAMwW NNT qna 
prm>xd=edroynpivog ò åvdpwroç éxcivog ry Oğ; 
Exod. v, 13, B29 jm) 12r =rò ãyxvpov ðiðoTo viv, 
etc. But how, moreover, on this supposition, are the 
equally numerous passages to be accounted for in which 
the Samaritan Pentateuch differs from the Sept., some- 
times in these cases agreeing with the Hebrew, at oth- 
ers departing from it? 

(c.) The third opinion, advocated by Gesenius, that 
both the Samaritan and the Sept. were formed from 
Hebrew MSS., has the most probability. 

(d.) The fourth opinion, which claims that the Samar- 
itan has, in the main, been altered from the Sept., will 
have few, if any, supporters, since, according to Frankel, 
this should have been accomplished through a Greek 
translation of a Targum and the Greek version of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. See SEPTUAGINT. 

VI. Copies.—1. The following is a list of the MSS. of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch now in European libraries 
(Kennicott): 

No. 1. Oxford (Usher), Bodl., fol., No. 3127. Perfect, 
except the first 20 and last 9 verses. 

No. 2. Oxford (Usher), Bodl., 4to, No. 3128, with an Ar- 
abic version in Samaritan characters. Imperfect. Want- 
ing he whole of Leviticus and many portions of the oth- 
er books. See NUMBERS and DEUTERONOMY. 

No. 3. Oxford (Usher), Bodl., 4to, No. 3129. Wanting 
many portions in each book, especially in Numbers and 
Eer ny 

No. 4. Oxford (Usher, Laud), Bodl., 4to, No. 624. De- 
fective in parts of Deuteronomy. 

No. 5. Oxford (Marsh), Bodl., 12mo, No. 15. Wanting 
some verses in the beginning; 21 chapters obliterated. 

No. 6. Oxford (Pocock), Bodl., 24mo, No. 5328. Parts of 
leaves lost; otherwise perfect. 

No. 7. London (Usher), Br. Mus. Claud. B. 8vo. Vellum. 
Complete. 254 leaves. Of great value. 

No. 8. Paris (Peiresc), Imp. Libr., Sam. No. 1. Recent 
MS. containing the Hebrew and Samaritan texts, with an 
Arabic version in the Samaritan character. Wanting the 
first 34 chapters, and very defective in many places. 

No. 9. Paris (Peiresc), Imp. Libr., Sam. No. 2. Ancient 
MS., wanting first 17 chapters of Genesis, and all Deu- 
teronomy from the 7th chapter. Houbigant, however, 
quotes from Gen. x, 11 of this codex—a rather puzzling 
circumstance. 

No. 10. Paris (Harl. de Sancy), Oratory, No.1. The fa- 


mous MS. of P. della Valle. 
No. 11. Paris (Dom. Nolin), Oratory, No. 2. Made-up 


copy. 

Ko. 12. Paris (Libr. St. Genev.). Of little value. 

No. 13. Rome (Peiresc and Barber.), Vatican, No. 106. 
Hebrew and Samaritan texts, with Arabic version in Sa- 
maritan character. Very defective and recent. Dated 
the 7th century (?). 

No. 14. Rome (Card. Cobellertins), Vatican. Also sup- 
posed to be of the Tth century, but very doubtful. 

No. 15. Milan (Ambrosian Libr.). Said to be very an- 
cient; not collated. 

No. 16. Leyden (Golius MS.), fol., No.1. Said to be 
complete. 


No. 17. Gotha (Ducal Libr.). A fragment only. 


_No. 18. London (Count of Paris's library), With ver- 
sion. 
No. 19. St. Petersburg (Imp. Libr.). 


A description of No. 19 is expected from Mr. Harkavy, 
while the others are described by Kennicott in his Dis- 
sertatio Generalis, reprinted by Blayney in his edition 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

All these are written on separate leaves; none are 
in the shape of rolls. At Nablis, however, as is well 
known, there is still preserved in the synagogue, and 
only brought out with much solemnity on certain fes- 
tivals, an ancient parchment roll, purporting, by its in- 
scription, to have been written by the hand of the 
great-grandson of Aaron himself, thirteen years after 
the original settlement of the Israelites in Canaan. It 
is written on the hair side of the skins of some twenty 
rams that served as thank-offerings (so says the priest), 
They are of unequal size, some containing five, some 
six, columns of writing. Other old MSS. are also men- 
tioned as existing there and elsewhere in Palestine; one 
has the date of A.H. 35 (=A.D. 655) inscribed on it. 

2. Printed editions are contained in the Paris and 
Walton Polyglots; and a separate reprint from the lat- 
ter was made by Blayney (Oxford, 1790). A fac-simile 
of the 20th chapter of Exodus, from one of the Nablis. 
MSS., has been edited, with portions of the correspond- 
ing Masoretic text, and a Russian translation and in- 
troduction, by Levysohn (Jerusalem, 1860); but the 
specimen is badly executed. 

VII. Literature.—Besides the Introductions of Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, Jahn, De Wette, Hiivernick, Keil, and 
Bleek, and the articles in the dictionaries of Kitto and 
Smith (which we have freely used here), the reader is re-. 
ferred to Gesenius, De Pent. Samurit. Origine, Indole, et 
Auctoritate (Hale, 1815, 4to); Journ. Sacr. Lit. July, 
1853, p. 298 sq.; Morini (J.) Exercitationes in utrum- 
que Samari. Pentateuchum (Paris, 1631, 4to); Usher, 
Syntagma de Sept. Interpretibus, Epistola ad L. Cappel- 
lum (London, 1655, 4to) ; Poncet, Nouveaux Eclaircisse- 
ments sur lOrigine et le Pentateuque des Samaritains 
(Paris, 1760, 8vo) ; Le Clerc, Sentimens de quelques Théo- 
logiens de Hollande sur I’ Histoire Critique du R. Simon 
(Amsterdam, 1686, 8vo) ; Tychsen, Disputatio Historico- 
philologico-critica de Pentateucho Ebreo-Samaritano,. 
ab Ebreo eoque Masoretico Descripto Exemplari (Butzo- 
vii, 1765, 4to) ; Prideaux, Old and New Testament con- 
nected in the History of the Jews and Neighboring Na- 
tions (London, 1719, 8vo); Walton, Prolegomena (ed. 
Dathe, Leipzig, 1777, 8vo), xi, 9,11; Cappelli Critica 
Sacra (ed. Vogel and Scharfenberg, Halz, 1775-86, 8vo); 
Hassencamp, Der entdeckte wahre Ursprung der alten 
Bibeliibersetzungen und der gerettete samar. Text (Min- 
den, 1775); Kennicott, Second Dissertutton (Oxford, 
1759) ; Rutherford, Letter to the Rev. Mr. Kennicott, in 
which his Defence of the Samaritan Pentateuch is ex- 
amined, and his Second Dissertation on the State of the 
Printed Hebrew Text of the O. T.is shown to be, in many 
instances, Injudictous and Inaccurate (Cambridge, 1761, 
8vo); Kennicott, Answer to a Letter from the Rev. T. 
Rutherford, D.D. (1761, 8vo); Rutherford, Second Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Kennicott, in which his Defence of the Sec- 
ond Dissertation is examined (1763, 8vo); Bauer, Critica 
Sacra (Lipsiæ, 1795); Steudel, in Bengel’s Archiv. iii, 
626, etc.; R. Simon, Histoire Critique du V. T. (Paris, 1685, 
4to); Fulda, in Paulus’s Memorabilia, vii; Hasse, A us- 
sichten zu künftiger Aufklärung über das A. T. (Jena, 
1785, 8vo); Paulus, Commentar über das N. T. (Lübeck, 
1804, 8vo), pt. iv; Hupfeld, Beleuchtung einiger dun- 
klen und missverstandenen Stellen der alttestamentlichen 
Textgeschichte, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1830, pt. ii; 
Mazade, Sur l’ Origine, lA ge, et [Etat Critique du Pent. 
Samar. (Geneva, 1830, 8vo) ; Hug, in the Freiburg. Zeit- 
schrift, vol. vii; Hengstenberg, Die Authentte des Pen- 
tateuches (Berlin, 1836, 8vo), vol.i; Stuart, in the North 
American Review for 1826, and American Biblical Re- 
pository for 1832; Frankel, Vorstudien (Leipsic, 1841), 
and Ueber den Einfluss der paldstinischen Exegese auf 
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die alexundrinische Hermeneutik (ibid. 1851, 8vo) ; Lee, | extended to the former as well, it was decided by watch- 


Prolegomena, in Biblia Sacra, etc. (London, s. a.) ; Da- 
vidson, Treatise on Biblical Criticism (Edinburgh, 1852, 
8vo); MAn 23, Introductio in Librum Talmu- 
dicum “De Samaritanis,” scripsit Raphael Kirchheim, 
(Frankfort, 1851, 8vo); Walker, in the Christ. Exami- 
ner, May and September, 1840; Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. 
xiii, 275; xiv, 622; xviii, 582 sq.; xix, 611 sq.; Nutt, 
Samaritan History, p. 83 sq.; Kohn, De Pentuteucho 
Samaritano (Lipsiz, 1865; reviewed in Frankel’s Mo- 
natsschrift, 1865, p. 356 sq.) ; Geiger, Nachgelussene 
Schriften (Berlin, 1877), iv, 54 sq.; Pick, Hore Samari- 
tane, or, A Collection of Various Readings of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch compared with the Hebrew and other 
Ancient Versions, in Biblioth. Sacra, 1876-77-78. See 
SAMARITANS, MODERN. (B. P.) 

SAMARITAN SECTS. The most important infor- 
mation on the subject is given by Epiphanius (Heres. 
[i, 28], followed by John Damascus [ibid. p. 79], and 
Nicetas [ Thesaur. i, 35]). Epiphanius mentions four 
different sects—the Essenes, Sebuzans, Gorthenians, and 
Dositheans. With regard to the first of these bodies 
nothing is known, nor is the information with regard 
to the Sebuezans (TeBovaior, "NDI3AW) more satisfac- 
tory. They are said to have distinguished themselves 
by commencing the year in the early autumn; soon 
after this they held the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
Pentecost later, and that of ‘Tabernacles in the spring, 
when the Jews were celebrating their Easter. Of the 
Gorthenians, termed by Nicetas Sorothenians, nothing 
whatever is known. With regard to the lagt of the four 
sects and their leader Dositheus, it is impossible to rec- 
oncile the discordant testimony of Jewish, Christian, 
Mohammedan, and Samaritan writers. Epiphanius re- 
lates of them that they were believers in the resurrec- 
tion and austere in their manner of life, avoiding ani- 
mal food, some marrying but once, others not at all, As 
to the observance of circumcision, the Sabbath, avoid- 
ing contact with others, fasting and penance, they were 
not distinguished from the other Samaritans. Their 
founder was, he continues, a Jew who, for his learning, 
aspired to be chief among his party, but being disap- 
pointed in his ambitious schemes, went over to the Sa- 
maritans and founded a sect: later he retired to a cave, 
and there starved himself to death out of affected piety. 

What Epiphanius relates here concerning Dositheus 
fully accords with the account of Abûl-Fath concerning 
Diusis; but the austere life of his adherents can only re- 
fer to those of Dostin, of whom we shall have to speak 
further on. It seems that Epiphanius has confounded 
the two together, which has also been done by later 
writers. The statement of Abûl-Fath is that a sect ap- 
peared calling themselves Dostan, or “the Friends,” who 
varied in many respects the hitherto received feasts and 
traditions of their fathers. Thus they held for impure 
a fountain into which a dead insect (YW) had fallen ; 
altered the time for reckoning the purification of women 
and commencement of feasts; forbade the eating of eggs 
which had been laid, allowing those only to be eaten 
which were found inside a slain bird; considered dead 
snakes and cemeteries as unclean; and held any one 
whose shadow fell upon a grave as impure for seven 
days. They rejected the words “Blessed be our God 
forever” (951939 1939mbN q3), and substituted Elo- 
him for Jehovah; denied that Gerizim had been the 
first sanctuary of God; upset the Samaritan reckoning 
for the feasts, giving thirty days to each month, reject- 
ing the feasts and order of fasts, and the portions (due to 
the Levites). They counted the fifty days to Pentecost 
from the Sabbath the day after the first day of the Pass- 
over, like the Jews; not from the Sunday, like the other 
Samaritans. Their priests, without becoming impure, 
could enter a house suspected of infection as long as he 
did not speak. When a pure and an impure house stood 
side by side, and it was doubtful whether the impurity 


ing whether a clean or unclean bird first settled upon it. 
On the Sabbath they might only eat and drink from 
earthen vessels, which, if defiled, could not be purified ; 
they might give no food or water to their cattle: this 
was done on the day previous. Their high-priest was 
a certain Zara, who had been turned out of his own 
community for immorality. 

At a later period lived Dûsis. Being condemned to 
death for adultery, he was respited on the promise of 
sowing dissension among the Samaritans by founding a 
new sect. He went to ’Asker, near Nablis, and formed 
a friendship with a Samaritan, distinguished for his 
learning and piety, by the name of 1%". Compelled, 
however, to fly for his life on account of a false accusa- 
tion which he had brought against his friend, he took 
shelter at Shueike with a widow woman named Amentu, 
in whose house he composed many writings; but, find- 
ing that a hot pursuit after him was still maintained, he 
retired to a cave, where he perished of hunger, and his 
body was eaten by dogs. Before his departure, how- 
ever, he left his books with his hostess, enjoining her to 
let no one read them unless he first bathed in the tank 
hard by. Accordingly, when Levi, the high-priest’s 
nephew—a pious, able man—arrived with seven others 
in search of him, they all bathed, one after the other, in 
the tank, and each, as he emerged from the water, ex- 
claimed, “I believe in thee, Jehovah, and in Dûsis, thy 
servant, and his sons and daughters;” Levi adding, 
when his turn came, “ Woe to us if we deny Dûsis, the 
prophet of God.” They then took the writings of Dûsis, 
and found that he had made many alterations in the 
law — more, even, than Ezra. They concealed them, 
and on their return to Nablûs reported that Dûsis had 
disappeared before they arrived, they knew not whither. 
At the next Passover, Levi had to read out Exod. xii, 
22 in the synagogue, but for “hyssop” (SYN) he sub- 
stituted “thyme” (MDY). Corrected by the congrega- 
tion, he still persevered, crying, “ This is right, as God 
hath said by his prophet Dûsis, on whom be peace! Ye 
are all worthy of death for denying the prophetic office 
of his servant Diusis, altering the feasts, falsifying the 
great name of Jehovah, and persecuting the second 
prophet of God, whom he hath revealed from Sinai! 
Woe unto you that you have rejected and do not follow 
him!” Levi was stoned. His friends dipped a palm- 
leaf in his blood, and ordained that whoever would read 
Dûsis’s writings and see the leaf must first fast seven 
days and nights. They cut off their hair, shaved their 
beards, and at their funerals performed many strange 
ceremonies, On the Sabbath they would not move 
from their place, and kept their feasts only on this day, 
during which they would not remove their hands from 
their sleeves. When one of their friends died, they 
would gird him with a girdle, put a stick in his hand 
and shoes on his feet, saying, “If we rise, he will at once 
get up,” believing that the dead man, as soon as he 
was laid in the grave, would rise and go to Paradise. 
As to the age in which Dûsis lived, it must have been 
long before Origen, for this father, in his Commentary 
on John xiii, 27 (ed. Lommatzsch, ii, 49), tells us that a 
“ certain Dositheus arose and claimed to be the Messiah ; 
his followers are called Dositheans, who have his books 
and tell wonderful stories of him, as if he had not died 
and is still alive somewhere.” This agrees with the 
statement of Abil-Fath concerning Disis. According 
to Origen, Dositheus must have lived long before him— 
probably in the Ist, or at least in the 2d century of the 
Christian æra. That he was the teacher or pupil of 
Simon Magus, as some have asserted, is an untenable 
conjecture. See Petermann in Herzog, xiii, 387 sq.; 
Nutt, Samaritan History, p. 46 sq.; Basnage, Histoire 
des Juifs (‘Taylor’s transl. ), p. 94 8q.; Jost, Gesch. des 
Judenth. u. s. Secten, i, 62 sq.; De Sacy, Chrestom, A rabe, 
i, 334 sq. (B. P.) 

SAMARITAN VERSIONS. There exist three dif- 
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ferent translations of the Pentateuch in Samaritan, two | Numb. xxi, 83, “ Bashan, Bathnin, j"3M (Batanea),. 


of which have been translated into Greek and Arabic 
respectively. 

1. Samarittan.—The ‘origin, author, and age of the 
Samaritan version of the five books of Moses has hither- 
to—so Eichhorn quaintly observes —“ always been a 
golden apple to the investigators, and will very prob- 
ably remain so, until people leave off venturing decisive 
judgments upon historical subjects which no one has 
recorded in antiquity” (Einleitung, ii, 320). Indeed, 
modern investigators, keen as they have been, have done 
little towards the elucidation of the subject. According 
to the Samaritans themselves (De Sacy [ Mem. 3], Pau- 
lus, Winer), their high-priest Nathaniel, who died about 
B.C. 20, is its author. Gesenius puts its date a few years 
after Christ. Juynboll thinks that it had long been in 
use in the second post-Christian century. Frankel places 
it*‘in the post-Mohammedan time, on account of the 
many Arabisms. Other investigators date it from the 
time of Esar-haddon’s priest (Schwarz), or either shortly 
before or after the foundation of the temple on Mount 
Gerizim. Kohn thinks that it was made by different 
authors. It seems certain, however, that it was com- 
posed before the destruction of the second Temple; and 
being intended, like the Targums, for the use of the 
people exclusively, it was written in the popular Sa- 
maritan idiom, a mixture of Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, 
and Arabic. 

As a whole, the version cannot be called a good one, 
since the translator seems to have been guided by no 
proper rules of exegesis. Hence he falls into many mis- 
takes. “Elohim” or “Jehovah” is commonly avoided, 
and “angel” put instead, to suit the supposed dignity of 
the divine being. The names of peoples, countries, cit- 
ies, mountains, and rivers are changed from the old into 
more modern names, as the following list of geographi- 
cal names will prove. Thus we read in 


Gen. viii, 4, for Ararat, Sarendib, 29730, 
x, 10, ‘“ Shinar, Tsofah, MDX (? Zobah). 
11, “ Asshur, Astun, 110909. 


‘* Rehoboth, Satcan, j500 (? Sitta- 
cene). 
“ Calah, Lakeah, MOP). 


12, ‘* Resen, Asfah, MBO. 
Mesha, Mesbal, baon. 


30, “ 
xi, 9, “ Babel, Lilak, pò"®b, 


Onkelos in Polyglot. 


(Numb. vi, 1, 2.) 


xxxiv, 10, “ Shepham, ’Abamiah, M2235 (Apa- 
ma). 
11, “ Shepham, ’Afamiah, M7 7BY. 


Deut. ii, 9, “ 
iii, 4, “ 

y i 

iv, 48, “ 


Ar ("9), Arshah, MWR, 
Argob, Rigobaah, AR349" (‘Payafa). 
Chinnereth, Genesar, "055. 


Sion, Tabar Telgah, maban “ADL (Je- 
bel et Telj). 

The same is the case with proper nouns. Thus, “land 

of the tower” (Babylonia) ; Potipherah (Gen. xlvi, 20) is 

Cohenan ; Gad, “a troop will depopulate,” as it is in the 

Samaritan, is here rendered “a despiser will despise.” In 

Gen. x, 31, for “these are the sons of Shem,” this version 


has bw "ba mpd Ir, “these are the portions of 
the sons of Shem.” Mistakes are numerous and glaring: 
thus for “ the two of them” (B7"3W, Gen. iii, 7), the ver- 
sion has MD “D9, “pursuing them,” apparently 
because the translator read DNNSwW. In Exod. XX, 26, 
“thou shalt not go up by steps” is rendered pon nd 
J pws, “thou shalt not ascend with prevarications.” 
In Numb. xii, 14, M38, “her father,” seems to have 
been taken from "3, for it is rendered “in bringing 
her.” In Gen. xlix, 11, B59, “his colt,” is mistaken 
for “city,” and is therefore translated MM". In Gen. 
xxiv, 63, for “Isaac went out to take a walk” (mw), 
the Samaritan has “Isaac went out to pray” (mNdx705), 
taking "W as equivalent to MW; but in this it agrees 
with Onkelos, the Arabic, and Persian. Another char- 
acteristic of this version is the great number of glosses 
found in it. Thus, Gen. i, 15, BAM ypa is ren- 
dered M"2W pidp T293, to which Morinus remarks, 
“his duabus dictionibus utitur ut firmamentum expli- 
cet ;” Gen. v, 27, N23" is rendered IST RWS; Gen. 
ii, 3, MAW by POD DYS; Gen. v, 11, PWS by Ww 
FIP; Gen. iii, 9, RAP by P31 RAP"; Gen. v, 12, 
"3729 HMM by "aD "> MMENS = the one which 
has been brought to me; Gen. v, 22, pds5 sm by “m1 
pd95 FM (comp. Kohn, Sumaritanische Studien, p. 32 
sq. The great similarity it has with Onkelos occasion- 


ally amounts to complete identity; for instance, the fol- 
lowing example, 


Samar. Version in Barberini Triglot. 


Serawe sya ps bbn: sob mwin os mins boar dows ss oy bby i 90d Ren by mms bba 


“72 "722 wap AS, AMMA SR S23 prm Sanni 
bp sr pany nonn Taras mma onp atab aD 


"92 97703 WB% SD ANR N Sa A> soe 
Sam TT OPT var yas mamb mannna «ay 


pian SMW Re painy soms bm nsa sams yass mw ve b31 gaw kd ON sara Sor 


b1ygan ND PWIA pannos PAIS Sanwa Nd pray 


STD PWT gansos yas mw Nd 


_  } 00 


Gen. xiii, 3, “ 
ix, 17). 

Ashteroth Karnaim, Afinith Karniah, 
MIP MII Hy. 
“ Ham, Lishah, WwW". 

6, ‘ El Paran, Pelishah, etc., mydp Dib 
yi>pd. 

Dan, Banias, ON"55. 

Hobah, Fogah, s3"5D. 

Shaveh, Mifneh, M357. 

Euphrates, Shalmah, MN m>w. 

Rephaim, Chasah, MXOM. 

Gerar, Askelnun, bpo. 

Mitsraim, Nefik, >") (? Exod.). 

Seir, Gablah, M524 (Jebal). 

Rehoboth, Fathi, "MB. 


xiv, 5, “ 


xiv, 14, ‘ 
15, 66 


rary 
at 
z 


xv, 18, ‘ 


- 
nw 
wn” 


Co 


xx, 1,.* 


xxvi, 2, ‘ 
xxxvi, 8, 9, etc., ‘ 
37, “ 


e 


Ai, Cefrah, DD (? Cephirah, Josh. | taken from a fac-simile by Blanchini (Evangeliarum 


Quadruplex, II, ii, after DCIV). On account of this 
similarity, many critics, such as Hottinger, Eichhorn, and 
Kirchheim, have held it to have been copied from On- 
kelos. This, however, seems to be rather an overstating 
of the case. It is true that mač Neyopueva and words 
of uncertain meaning are often rendered by identical or 
similar expressions in both. Moreover, when Onkelos 
borrows from Jewish tradition, the Samaritan Targum 
often follows him. Yet the two are independent. The 
latter falls into serious blunders from which the version 
of Onkelos should have protected it, it often retains dif- 
ficulties of the Hebrew text where the other gives a 
translation. For instance, the word "3°7, “pestilence” 
(Exod. ix, 15), the Samaritan renders by 557, “word,” 
as if it had read "2%, “a word.” If it had followed 
Onkelos it could not have fallen into such a blunder, 
where the true reading is 71703, i. e. “with death.” 
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In Deut. i, 44, we read 67275", “ bees,” where the Sa- 
maritan renders mab, “words,” as if it read 5°93", 
which conid not have been the case had it followed On- 
kelos, who renders it correctly by NMA", “bees.” 
That the Samaritan Targum has not followed the ver- 
sion of Onkelos may be also seen from the number of 
difficult Hebrew words, which, although intelligible to 
the Samaritan translator, he would not have retained 
had he followed Onkelos, who explained the same. Of 
such difficult words Winer mentions: Gen. ii, 12, BMW; 
xlviii, 22, OD; xlix, 10, Mdw; li, 29, 995 bNb wr; 
Exod. i, 16, B9D"N 53; viii, 21, 399; xiii, 18, DOWN; 
xxiii, 28, MIX; xxvi, 6, WO"; xxvii, 4, 935%; 
xxvi, 19, BN; xxviii, 8, DWM; xxxiii, 35, PD; 
Lev. i, 15, 57; ii, 2, MMNDIN; ii, 14, WD; v, 21, 
mswmm, etc. (comp. p. 39 sq.). Under these circum- 
stances, we cannot but conclude that the Samaritan 
translator has not known the version of Onkelos, or that 
he has not perused it; and we can only suppose that 
single passages have been interpolated from Onkelos; 
for, as Eichhorn has justly remarked, “the Samaritan 
Paraphrase went through different bands, and was after- 
wards edited by one or more Samaritans” (Introduction, 
vol. i, § 305). 

For purposes of exegesis the version is entirely use- 
jess, It is simply interesting as faithfully representing 
the religious ideas and literary progress of the Samari- 
tans; it is valuable also for philological purposes, as being 
the most trustworthy monument of an important She- 
mitic dialect. The oldest MSS. hitherto known to ex- 
ist are both at Rome—the Barberini Triglot and the 
Vatican. The former was bought by Peiresc at. Damas- 
cus, in 1631, and bequeathed by him to cardinal Barbe- 
rini, in whose library it still remains. It is imperfect; 
the oldest parts were written in A.D. 1226, and the end 
of Deuteronomy was supplied by a later hand in 1482. 

The Vatican MS. was bought by Pietro della Valle at 
Damascus, in 1616. It is much later than the one just 


described ; it is on paper, dated A.D. 1514, with consider- | sq 


able lacunz of words, and even verses (comp. Assemani, 
Bibl. Vat. Catal. I, i, 464). This is the only text that 
has ever been published: it appeared in the Paris Poly- 
glot of 1645, and was thence copied, without, however, 
a fresh collation of the MS., into the London Polyglot 
of 1657, from which A. Briill reprinted it in Hebrew 
characters, and published it under the title BAM 
nmen by 2w (Frankfort-on-the- Main, 1875). 


Petermann, of Berlin, intended to publish an edition 
from MSS. collated by him at Nablûs, but the first part 
only was published: Pentateuchus Samaritanus, ad 
fidem Librorum Manuscriptorum apud Nablusianos Re- 
pertorum, edidit et varias Lectiones adscripsit H. Peter- 
mann. Fasciculus I, Genesis (Berolini, 1872). Frag- 
ments of a Samaritan Targum (Lev. xxv, 26, to the 
end of that book, and parts of Numbers), from a Bod- 
lian MS., were edited and published by Nutt (Lond. 
1874). The Imperial Library of St. Petersburg con- 
tains also many fragments of the Samaritan - Arabic 
translation; as well as of the Samaritan Targum. 

2. “The Samaritan” in Greek (ro Dapaperedy). In 
the fathers of the 3d and 4th centuries, as well as in 
MSS. containing the Sept., with fragments of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, we find scholia, or pieces 
of a Greek translation of the Pentateuch so designated. 
These fragments have been collected by Morin, Hottin- 
ger, and Montfaucon, and are in Walton’s Prolegomena. 
Castell, Vossius, and Herbst think that they are merely 
translated extracts from the Samaritan Version; while 
Gesenius, Winer, and Juynboll suppose them to be re- 
mains of a continuous Greek version of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. On the other hand, Hengstenberg and 
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ions seems to be that which looks upon the notes or 
scholia as the Samaritan corrections of certain places in 
the Sept. 

3. In 1070 an Arabic version of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch was made by Abu Said in Egypt, on the basis 
of the Arabic translation of Saadias Hag-gaon (q. v.). 
Like the original Samaritan, it avoids anthropomor- 
phisms and anthropopathisms, replacing the latter by 
euphemisms, besides occasionally making some slight 
alterations, more especially in proper nouns. It ape — 
pears to have been drawn up from the Samaritan text, 
not from the Samaritan Version, the Hebrew words 
occasionally remaining unaltered in the translation. 
Often, also, it renders the original differently from the 
Samaritan Version. Principally noticeable is its ex- 
cessive dread of assigning to God anything like human 
attributes, physical or mental. For O°M58, A, 
“God,” we find (as in Saadias sometimes) Malak Al- 
lah, “the Angel of God ;” for “the eyes of God” we have 
(Deut. ix, 12) “the beholding of God.” For “bread 
of God,” “the necessary,” etc. Great reverence is shown 
for Moses and the tribe of Levi; but envy of the tribe 
of Judah (Gen. xlix,10). It is written in the common 
language of the Arabs, and abounds in Samaritanisms. 
An edition of this version was commenced by Kuenen 
at Leyden. Genesis was published in 1851; Exodus and 
Leviticus in 1854. In Syria it would appear that the 
Samaritans still used Saadias’s even after Abu Said’s had 
been made, for which reason Abul Baracat (about 1208) 
wrote scholia upon the latter in order to recommend it 
to the people. This must not be considered a new ver- 
sion, but a Syriac recension of the Arabic-Samaritan. 
The two recensions—the Syriac of Abul Baracat and the 
Egyptian of Abu Said — were mixed together in the 
MSS., and cannot now be properly separated. For fur- 
ther particulars we must refer to Juynboll and Eichhorn: 
the former in his Ortentalia, ii, 115 sq.; the latter in the 
second volume of his Einleitung to the Old Test. Van 
Vloten described a MS. of Abu Said’s in the University 
of Leyden in 1803; and Juynboll notices the MSS. at 
Paris, especially Nos. 2 and 4, in the Ortentalia, ii, 115 


Literature.—Cellarius, Hore Samaritane (Frank- 
fort and Jena, 1705, 4to, 2d ed.), p. 1-58; Uhlemann, 
Samaritan Chrestomathy (Lipsie, 1837); Walton, Pro- 
legomena, ed. Dathe; Castell, Observations on the Sixth 
Volume of the London Polyglot; Eichhorn, Einleitung 
ins A. T. vol. ii; Gesenius, De Pentateucht Sumarit, 
Origine, etc.; Winer, De Verstonis Pentat. Samar. Indole 
(ibid. 1817, 8vo); De Wette, Einleitung in das A. T.; 
Havernick, Einleitung, i, 1, Juynboll, Commentarii in 
Historiam Gentis Samaritane (Leyden, 1846, 4to); Da- 
vidson, Treatise on Biblical Criticism, vol. i; Lee, Pro- 
legomena in Biblia Polyglotta Londinensia Minora, pro- 
legomenon ii, § 1,3; Kohn, De Pentateucho Samaritano, 
p. 66 sq.; id. Samaritanische Studien (Breslau, 1868); also 
Zur Sprache, Literatur u. Dogmatik der Samaritaner 
(Leipsic, 1876), Brüll, Zur Geschichte u. Literatur der 
Samariter (Frankfort, 1876); Keil, Jntroduction, ii, 278 
sq.; Kaulen, Einleitung (Freiburg, 1876), i, 91 sq.; Nöl- 
deke, in Geiger’s Zeitschrift, vi, 204 sq.; Barges, Notice 
sur deux Fragments d'un Pentateuque Héebreu-Samart- 
tain, 1865, p. 15; Simon, Histoire Critique du V. T. p. 
261; Davidson, in Kitto’s Cyclop. iii, 750 sq.; Deutsch, 
in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, iv, 2812 sq.; Nutt, Sketch 
of Samaritan History, p. 106 sq.; Petermann, in Her- 
zog’s Real-Encyklop. xiii, 375 sq. (B. P.) 
Samaritans, Modern. As already stated (un- 
der SAMARITAN), a small remnant of the old nation still 
dwell in their ancient capital, Shechem. There existed 
a tradition among them, which has yet hardly died out, 
that large numbers of their brethren were dwelling in 
various parts of the world—in England, France, India, 
and elsewhere—and they have instituted inquiries from 


Hiavernick see in it only a corrected edition of certain | time to time in the hope of becoming acquainted with 


passages of the Sept. The most probable of these opin- | these their brethren. 


In past ages we do find them 
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not only inhabiting various cities in Palestine, but even 
in Egypt and Constantinople (El-Masudi, Hist. Encycl. 
i, 114; Rabbi Benjamin, /tinerary). They are now, 
however, confined to Nablis, the ancient Shechem, and 
their sacred city through all ages. Here they live to- 
gether, Ghetto-like, on the south-western side of the 
town, at the very foot of Gerizim, their sacred mount. 
They have dwindled down to a very small number, 
consisting only of some forty families; and before many 
generations more have passed away, the ancient Samar- 
itan nation will have become extinct. In 1872 they 
numbered 135 souls, 80 of whom were males; by the 
defection of Jacob Shellaby and his family, they have 
been reduced to a total of 130 souls. Perhaps no people 
have been persecuted and oppressed from age to age 
more than they have, yet it has served to knit them the 
more closely together. In appearance they are supe- 
rior to their circumstances, as also to all others around 
them—a straight and high forehead, full brow, large 
and rather almond - shaped eyes, aquiline nose, some- 
what large mouth, and well-formed chin are their chief 
physiological characteristics; and, with few exceptions, 
they are tall.and of lofty bearing. If the present small 
community is a fair specimen of what their nation was 
in ancient times, they must have been a fine race. 

A deep interest is attached to this people, not only 
because they are the oldest and smallest sect in the 
world, but principally because they retain the opinions, 
ceremonies, and habits of their forefathers, and are, like 
their Jewish brethren, a living evidence of the truth of 
Bible history, especially that of the Pentateuch. Our 
object will be, therefore, to give a summary account of 
all the principal features of their life and manners, as 
exhibited by these remaining votaries; and for this 
purpose we chiefly follow Mills’s abridgment (in Fair- 
bairn’s Dictionary) of his larger account (Three Months 
in Nablus, Lond. 1864). 

I. Domestic Life and Duties.—1. Circumcision.—The 
first and most important is to admit the male child into 
the Abrahamic covenant by circumcision. This cere- 
mony must be performed on the eighth day, even should 
that be the Sabbath, as it was undoubtedly the practice 
of the Jews of old (John vii, 22); and not in the syn- 
agogue, but always in the house of the parents. The 
performance of the rite devolves upon the priest; but 
should he happen to be absent, any one acquainted with 
the mode of operating may do it. During the celebra- 
tion of the ceremony the name of the child is announced, 
as of old (Luke i, 59), and, when over, they celebrate it 
(as the Jews do) by a feast, enlivened by Arab music 
and singing. If the child be female, the only observ- 
‘ance is that of naming, which takes place on the third 
day at the parents’ house, without any particular rite 
or gathering of friends, the priest simply announcing it 
in the hearing of those who may happen to be present. 
Formerly, they used to redeem the first-born child, as 
the Jews still do, according to the commandment (Exod. 
xiii, 13), but now the ceremony is discontinued on ac- 
count of the poverty of their people. 

2. Marriage.— Like most Easterns, the Samaritans 
have a strong desire for offspring, a feeling which is 
probably intensified by the paucity of their number. 
This, together with an early development in such a cli- 
mate, leads them, like all their neighbors, to marry at a 
very early age, the males being eligible at fourteen and 
the females at ten years of age. But they never inter- 
marry with persons of another creed, whether circum- 
cised or uncircumcised; and never marry but on a 
Thursday, this in their estimation being a peculiarly 
propitious day. They have no betrothing, and the mar- 
riage rite is very simple. Upon the appointed day, two 
men who are witnesses of the agreement conduct the 
bride and her friends at midday to the bridegroom’s 
house, where the ceremony is performed by the priest. 
The service is in Hebrew—an unknown tongue to those 
most concerned—and consists of portions of the law in- 
terspersed with certain prayers; and the marriage agree- 
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ment 1s read, by which the young bridegroom has to 
pay a fixed dowry to the father of the bride. In the 
evening a feast is made, followed by music, singing, and 
dancing, performed, however, not by themselves, but by 
hired Mussulmans. Here we may observe that they 
are not given to polygamy. There is nothing in their 
theology prohibiting it, but this virtue has grown upon 
them from necessity, on account of the unequal distri- 
bution of the sexes. Their present rule, and one which 
has existed for some ages past, is that any one may 
take an additional wife if the first wife be willing, but 
on that condition only. 

3. Divorce.—The Samaritans are not given to di- 
vorcement, and in this matter they stand in singular 
contrast to their Jewish and Mohammedan neighbors. 
Their modern theology at least forbids it, except only 
for the cause of fornication, but their strict conformity 
to this dogma under all circumstances is very doubtful. 

4, Purifications.—There are seven things that partic- 
ularly defile a person, four of which relate to both sexes, 
the remaining three pertaining to the female: (1) the 
conjugal act; (2) nocturnal pollution; (3) touching any 
dead body; (4) touching unclean birds, quadrupeds, or 
reptiles; (5) a female from hemorrhage; (6) a female’s 
menstrual discharge, when she remains unclean for sev- 
en days; (7) child-birth, when the mother is accounted 
unclean for forty-one days if the child be male, but if 
female for eighty days. On account of these defile- 
ments they purify themselves most scrupulously. For- 
merly, when sacrifices used to be offered, the ashes of a 
burned heifer were kept to be mixed with running wa- 
ter and sprinkled on the unclean person by one that was 
clean according to the law (Numb. xix, 17-19). Now 
running water only is used. The washing of hands as 
a rite of purification at rising and before eating, etc., as 
the Jews do, is never observed by the Samaritans; they 
simply do it for the purpose of cleansing, and not as a 
religious ceremony (comp. Mark vii, 3, 4). 

5. Morning and Evening Prayer.—The first duty on 
rising is to repeat the morning prayer, which is long 
and tedious. It is generally offered by each individu- 
al in private, although there is no law against its being 
performed in the presence of the family. Any one is 
at liberty to repeat this or any other prayer as often as 
he pleases during the day, but the morning and even- 
ing orisons must on no account be neglected, and must 
be said in the early morning and at sunset. This, like 
all their other prayers, is a set one in the Hebrew 
tongue, and consequently not understood except by 
some one or two besides the priest. Still, the sacred- 
ness of the language, combined with the antiquity of 
the formula, imparts to it a kind of hallowedness, which 
has a strange hold upon the conscience of the people. 
During the prayer they always turn towards Mount 
Gerizim. 

6. Food.— When they sit to eat, a blessing is pro- 
nounced before the food is served. This duty devolves 
upon the head of the family. They make the broadest 
distinction in articles of diet; adhering faithfully to the 
law of Moses, and attaching the greatest importance to 
its observance. They never eat the flesh of any beast 
that does not chew the cud and divide the hoof (Lev. 
xi, 3-8; Deut. xiv, 6-8), and swine are held in the 
greatest detestation. All kinds of poultry, except those 
notified as unclean (Lev. xi, 13-25), are considered law- 
ful, as well as all fish that have fins and scales (Lev. xi, 
9-12). Like the Jews, they never partake of flesh and 
butter (or milk) at the same meal, nor do they even 
place them on the table at the same time. Six hours 
must elapse after partaking of meat before milk or but- 
ter can be taken. The Jews found this custom on the 
passage, “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk” (Exod. xxiii, 19), but the Samaritans refuse it 
the importance of a law of Moses, and only observe it as 
a sanatory rule laid down by their sages, They hold it 
unlawful to eat anything prepared by either Jews or 
Gentiles, therefore they make their own bread, cheese, 
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Samaritans at Prayer on Mount Gerizim. (From a Photograph.) ` 


butter, etc. Cattle and poultry too must be slaughter- 
ed by their own shochet, or killer, who has to pass 
through a course of study and training before he is 
qualified to kill according to the numerous rules pre- 
scribed by their sages. 

7. Duties towards the Dead.—The Samaritans, like the 
Jews, teach the dying person to say as his last words, 
“The Lord our God is one Lord.” ‘This last utterance 
must be in the Hebrew, therefore all their people, wom- 
en and children, are most carefully taught this phrase. 
The relations of the dead never rend their clothes, as 
they consider it to be contrary to the will of God. Nor 
have they any fixed time to mourn, or formula to re- 
peat over the departed. With them it is simply a mat- 
ter of feeling; some mourn for a long and some for a 
shorter time. But to indulge in grief is discouraged, 
forasmuch as the high-priest was forbidden to mourn 
for the dead (Lev. xxi, 10); so they consider the re- 
frainment from it to be a proof of a more thorough 
obedience to the will of God and a higher religious 
state of mind. As anciently, the house wherein the 
dead body lies is rendered unclean (Numb. xix, 14), and 
the priest carefully avoids crossing its threshold (Lev. 
xxi, 11). 

As soon as the dying person has expired, they per- 
form the ceremony of 1170 (taharah), purification, by 
washing the body carefully with clean running water. 
This is done by individuals appointed to that duty 
from among themselves, after which it is wrapped in a 
cotton shroud (John xi, 44), and then placed in a wood- 
en coffin. It is curious to observe that no other natives 
of any creed use coffins; the Samaritans, however, 
scrupulously follow the example set them by their fa- 
ther Joseph (Gen. 1, 26). When a death is expected, 
the law is read in the chamber of the sick, not by the 
priest, but by one appointed for that purpose. As soon 
as all hope of recovery is given up, the reading begins, 
is continued to the patient’s death, and again resumed 
after the taharah, and continued to Numb. xxx, 1. 
After arranging the funeral procession, the reading is 
once more proceeded with until the whole law be read. 

II. Religion.—The Samaritan idea of religion is a 
national one. To them their faith and people are sy- 
nonymous, In this sense they are, according to their 
own belief, the only peculiar people of God, with whom 
the Almighty has entered into covenants, and which 
covenants they faithfully keep. These are seven in 
number, and are as follows: a, the covenant of Noah 


(Gen. ix, 14); 6, the covenant of Abraham concerning 
circumcision (Gen. xvii, 9-14); c, the covenant of the 
Sabbath (Exod. xxxi, 12-17); d, the covenant of the 
two tables of the ten commandments (Exod. xx, 2-17); 
e, the covenant of salt (Numb. xviii, 19); f, the cove- 
nant of the Passover (Exod. xii, 2); g, the covenant of 
the priesthood (Numb. xxv, 12, 13). By virtue of these 
they are separated, on the one hand, from all the Gen- 
tiles, and, on the other hand, from the Jews, who, they 
assert, are cursed since the time of Eli. 

1. Constitution.—Their people, according to the above 
idea, constitute a national religious community, over 
which two officers preside. The chief is the priest 
(jm). Upon him devolves the performance of all the 


duties prescribed in the law of Moses as pertaining to 
the priestly office. These are now but nominal, as they 
have no sacrifice because they have no temple; but 
certain prayers are offered instead of sacrifices. These, 
together with the priestly blessings, are given on all 
occasions by the priest himself, who is in reality but a 
Levite, for the last of the descendants of Aaron, accord- 
ing to their own chronicle, died in A.D. 1631. The 
second officer is the minister, {3 (chazan), who is a 
member of a younger branch of the same family. It is 
his duty to read the public service generally, both in 
the synagogue and out of it. Upon him also falls the 
work of educating the children and instructing them in 
the law. These two officers sitting in assembly consti- 
tute their 313 "3, or house of judgment. The priest 
sits supreme and the minister second, and before this 
tribunal all Samaritan matters, whether social or relig- 
ious, are settled. Should a question of any difticulty 
arise, the priest calls other members of the priestly fam- 
ily to assist in deciding the case; otherwise all kinds 
of questions are determined by the two officers alone. 
2. Creed.—The Samaritans have no formula of belief 
or set articles of faith, excepting four great tenets: (1) 
to believe in Jehovah as the only God; (2) to be- 
lieve in Moses as the only lawgiver; (3) to believe in 
the MIM (Torah), Pentateuch, as the only divine 
book ; (4) to believe in Mount Gerizim as the only 
house of God. These are the cardinal points of the 
Samaritan faith; but so far as a more detailed theologi- 
cal creed is concerned, the thirteen articles drawn up 
by Maimonides would as well express the Samaritan 
as the Jewish faith. These consist of a belief, in God 
as Creator and Governor; in one God only; in his not 
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being corporeal; in God being first and last of all 
things; in God as the only object of prayer; in the 
truth of prophecy; in the truthfulness and superiority 
of Moses; in the law as the enactment of Moses; in the 
unchangeableness of the law; in the omniscience of 
God; in rewards and punishments; in the coming of 
the Messiah; and in a general resurrection (British 
Jews, p.68). Here it is important to observe that their 
only authority in theology is the Pentateuch—nothing 
is divine and binding but the Torah; all their dogmas 
are believed, whether rightly or wrongly, to be founded 
upon that sacred volume; and they are, in fact, strict- 
ly and wholly the disciples of Moses. It becomes, 
therefore, a subject of no little interest to the Biblical 
student to observe how many of the principal doctrines 
of revealed truth are held by the Samaritans to be the 
teaching of the law. For instance, they found the doc- 
trine of a future state upon Exod. iii, 6—“ I am the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob ;” being the very passage quoted 
by the Saviour, and drawing from it the same conclu- 
sion that “he is not the God of the dead, but the God 
of the living” (Mark xii, 26, 27); and that of a resur- 
rection they hold to be clearly revealed in Gen. ix, 5— 
“ And surely your blood of your lives will I require; 
at the hand of every beast will I require it, and at the 
hand of man; at the hand of every man’s brother will 
I require the life of man.” But we cannot help think- 
ing that the influence of Christianity is discernible 
in several points of modern Samaritanism, as well as 
of modern Judaism; and that some doctrines may be 
regarded as affiliated to the Torah rather than induct- 
ed therefrom. Their doctrine concerning the Messiah, 
although infinitely below the conception of the New 
Test., is yet far superior to that of the Jews. 
never call him Messiah—that name not being in the law 
—but Tahebah, NAMM, or the Arabic equivalent, Al- 
Mudy, the Restorer. They believe him to be a man, a 
son of Joseph, of the tribe of Ephraim, according to the 
words of Moses (Deut. xxxiii, 16). The promise of his 
coming was made by Moses—“ The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of | 
thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ve shall hearken” ; 
(Deut. xviii, 15). He is to be not a king and conquer- | 
or, but a great teacher. His mission is not to shed 
blood, but to heal the nations; not to make war, but to 
bring peace. He will restore the law to its purity, 
preach it to the world, and bring all the nations over to 
its practice. In fact, he will be a great reformer, ex- 
pressly sent by the Almighty, and endowed with the 
necessary qualifications to perform so great and glori- 
ous a work. Following his direction, they believe that | 
the congregation will repair to Gerizim, where, under 
the “twelve stones,” they will find the Ten Command- 
ments, and under the stone of Bethel the golden vessels 
of the temple and the manna. After one hundred and 
ten years the Prophet is to die and be buried beside Jo- 
seph in the valley. Soon afterwards, on the conclusion 
of seven thousand years from its foundation, the world 
is to come to an end. 

3. Synagogue.—They themselves never call it syna- 
gogue. Sometimes they use the Arabic term bit Al- 
lah, house of God, but the common appellation is kin- 
shah, 1WW3}3, place of assembly ; equivalent to the Greek 
cuvaywyn, and the Hebrew MOID3 N°3. At present 
they have but one, a small and unsightly building, but 
large enough for theircommunity. Its extreme length 
measures thirty-seven feet five inches, with a breadth of 
eighteen feet. A part of the floor—namely, that of the 
right-hand division in the accompanying plan—is raised 
a foot higher than the remaining portion. On the left- 
hand side is a recess some four feet square. The ceil- 
ing is vaulted, and from it hang two very primitive 
chandeliers and a small oil-lamp. In the roof is a cir- 
cular, dome-like window to admit light and air, the 
only opening besides the door. The small, square re- 
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cess is the musbah, or altar, which is considered to be 
the most sacred spot in the building. It is here the 
Torah, or Law of Moses, is kept, in the form of a roll, 
and in this respect the musbuh answers to the Jewish 
chel. But it has a further sacredness attached to it. 
During the existence of the temple on Gerizim sacri- 
tices were slain on the altar, but since its demolition 
they are considered unlawful; therefore the musbah 
takes the place of the altar, and prayer that of sacrifice. 
Its place in the synagogue, therefore, fronts the spot 
whereon the temple formerly stood, so that when the 
worshippers, during service, look towards the sacred re- 
cess their faces may be turned to Mount Gerizim. A 


| large, square veil hangs continually in front of the mus- 


bah, in order to screen it from the gaze of the people, 
as no one is permitted to enter it but the two officials. 
The congregation consists of males only; but im this 
particular the Samaritans do not stand alone, as it is 
common to the natives of all creeds, with the exception 
of the few Christian Protestants in the country. Should 
the females wish to'be present, they are at liberty to 
gather outside the building in the court and listen to 
the service, but no more. Qn this point Jews and Sa- 
maritans agree, but not with regard to the number nec- 
essary to constitute a congregation. With the first 
there must be a minyan—i. e. ten males of full age—pres- 
ent before the congregation is legal and the service 
can be read; but with the Samaritans there is no rule, 
but, like the Christian practice, it may be formed of 
any number met together to worship. They never as- 
semble in the synagogue during week-days except on 
the feasts and fasts. On the Sabbath they have thre 
services. The first is a short one at sunset on Friday, 
at which time their Sabbath commences. The second 
is early on the following morning, and is much the 
longest and most important, for during this service the 
law is shown. The minister takes it out of the mus- 
bah, removes its covering, opens the silver-gilt case in 
which it is kept, and exhibits to the congregation that 
column of the text which contains Aaron's blessing 
(Numb. vi, 24-27), when they step forward to kiss the 
sacred scroll. The last service is on Saturday after- 
noon a little before sunset, and consists of prayers inter- 
spersed with portions of the law, and arranged in one 
liturgy. The language being all Hebrew, the people 
understand the service but very imperfectly, the offi- 
cials with one or two others excepted. It is performed 
in a kind of chant or cantillation most peculiar in its 
character. It differs nearly as much from the native 
Arab music as from that of Europeans, and seems to 
have an origin both ancient and peculiar. They have 
seventy different melodies, composed, according to their 
tradition, by the seventy elders of Israel in the time of 
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Muses, which they have preserved and still use on va- 
rious occasions. 

4. Sacred Seasons.—An important part of the Sa- 
maritan religion consists of the observance of certain 
sacred seasons. These are as follows: 

(1.) The Sabbath.—Like the Jews, they reckon their 
days from sunset to sunset, according to the expression 
in Genesis—“ And the evening and the morning were 
the first day.” ‘The Sabbath, therefore, as already said, 
commences at sunset on Friday and ends at sunset on 
Saturday. This day they keep most strictly as a day 
of rest, upon which no manner of work is to be done, 
according to the words of the law in Exod. xx, 8-10. 
To this command they adhere most faithfully, accepting 
it in its literal fulness. Unlike the Jews, they employ 
no goim, or Gentiles, to light their fires or snuff their can- 
dles, but all within the gates keep the Sabbath alike. 
Consequently they never have any fire on that day, but 
scrupulously keep the command, “Ye shall kindle no 
fire throughout your habitations upon the Sabbath day” 
(Exod. xxxv, 3). Not a lamp or a candle ever burns 
in their houses or in the synagogue on that day. When 
darkness comes on during the reading of the opening 
service on Friday evening, they never introduce lights, 
but finish the service in the dark, and remain so in 
their houses until they retire to rest. Their first and 
great idea of keeping the Sabbath holy is to remain 
quiet—never to go out of their dwellings except to the 
synagogue; and the second is, to live more generously 
than on ordinary days, but the cooking is all prepared 
on Friday. Although they carefully abstain from all 
kind of work, even the most trifling actions, they keep 
no such guard on their language nor check on their 
thoughts, but feel at liberty to talk about anything 
and everything; and of a higher and purer mode of 
sanctifying the day they have no idea. 

(2.) The New Moon.—Next in frequency, but not in 
. importance, to the observance of the Sabbath is that of 
the new moon, the reosh hadesh, equivalent to the Jew- 
ish rosh chodesh. The new moon is sacredly watched 
for, and the afternoon immediately following its ap- 
pearance, about half-past four, the Samaritans assemble 
in the synagogue to perform the appointed service. It 
consists of prescribed prayers composed for the occasion, 
intermixed with portions of the law, especially those 
referring to the beginning of months (Numb. x, 10; 
xxviii, 11-14). During the recital of the service, the 
whole of which lasts about two hours, the minister ex- 
hibits one of the roll-copies of the Pentateuch to the 
congregation. 

(3.) The Feasts and Fasts.—The Samaritans are not 
given to festivals, In this they greatly differ from 
their Jewish brethren, as well as from some Christian 
communities. In the Jewish calendar there are above 
thirty such seasons of greater or less importance; but 
in the Samaritan only eight, six of which are com- 
manded in the law, the other two being less important. 
These are the following: 

(a.) Karaban Aphsah, or Jewish MOBS 30, Pass- 
over. ‘This is the memorial of their great national de- 
liverance from Egypt (Exod. xii), The time of its 
celebration is the fifteenth day of their month Nisan, 
in the evening of the day; but should that happen to 
be a Sabbath, the feast is held on the previous day. 
Its place of celebration is Mount Gerizim, which they 
found upon Exod. iii, 18. Therefore, early on the morn- 
ing of the fourteenth day the whole community, with 
few exceptions, close their dwellings in the city, and 
clamber up the Mount, on the top of which, and in front 
of the ruins of their ancient temple, they pitch their 
tents in a circle. The lambs, five or six in number, and 
“ without blemish,” are brought on the tenth day, and 
during the intervening days are carefully kept, and 
cleanly washed as a sort of purification to fit them for 
the paschal service (comp. John v, 2). On the sacred 
spot, near the tents, a fire is kindled, over which two 
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caldrons full of water are placed. Another fire is kin- 
dled close by in a kind of circular pit sunk into the 
ground, where the lambs are to be roasted. At sunset 
the lambs are slaughtered by five or six young men 
dressed in blue robes of unbleached calico, having their 
loins girded, who dip their fingers in the streaming 
blood and with it mark the foreheads and noses of the 
children. The boiling water is carefully poured over 
the dead lambs, and, when fleeced, the right fore-legs, 
which belong to the priest, are removed and placed on 
wood already laid for the purpose, together with the 
entrails; salt is added, and they are then burned. The 
lambs are now spitted and lowered into the oven. The 
spit is a long pole thrust through from head to tail, 
near the end of which is placed a transverse peg to 
prevent the carcass from slipping off. At midnight 
the lambs are taken up, when the paschal feast com- 
mences, A large copper dish filled with unleavened 
cakes and bitter herbs rolled up together is brought in 
and distributed among the congregation, all the adults 
wearing a kind of girdle around their waist, with staves 
in their hands, according to the command (Exod. xii, 
11). The lambs are then laid upon carpets and strewn 
over with bitter herbs, all the congregation, i. e. the 
men, standing in two rows, one on each side of the 
lambs. During all this time, a long and tedious service 
peculiar to the day is recited by the two officials in 
turn, and when the reading has arrived at a certain 
point, all the expectant auditors stoop at once, and, as 
if in haste and hunger, tear away the flesh piecemeal 
with their fingers, and carry portions to the females 
and little ones in the tents. In a few minutes the 
whole disappears except some fragments, which are 
carefully gathered up, not a particle being left, which, 
with the bones, are all burned in a fire kindled for that 
purpose (Exod. xii, 10). On the following day rejoic- 
ings continue; fish, rice, and eggs are eaten, wine and 
spirits are drunk, and hymns, generally impromptu, are 
sung. Here we may observe that those who are unable 
to keep the Passover on this day may do so on the same 
day of the following month; but this second celebra- 
tion is not kept on the hill, but in their own quarter in 
the city. 

(b) Moed Aphsah, answering to the Jewish 11 
mAT, or Feast of Unleavened Cakes, Although this 
feast is intimately connected with the former, still, strict- 
ly speaking, they are two distinct solemnities, the Feast 
of the Passover commemorating the protection given 
them when the first-born of the Egyptians were slain, 
and that of the Unleavened Bread commemorating the 
beginning of their march out of Egypt. The distinction 
of the two feasts is more marked in the Samaritan than 
in the Jewish mode of their celebration. On the pre- 
ceding day of the feast, every family removes all leaven- 
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ed bread out of its dwelling, and a most careful search 
is made, so that the least fragment may not remain. 
Thus by the evening of the fourteenth day, all leavened 
bread and fermented drink are laid aside, and unleav- 
ened bread alone must be used during the seven follow- 
ing days, according to the law (Exod. xii, 18-20). This 
bread they call masat, equivalent to the Hebrew mats- 
tsoth; and the cake is made in the same form as the 
Jewish matstsoth, except that it is a little larger, but of 
the same thickness. The Samaritans, like some of the 
strict Jews, hang up some of the cakes in their houses till 
the next Passover, believing them to have the power 
of charms in warding off evils and drawing many bless- 
ings upon the family. The first and seventh days of 
the feast are kept holy, according to Exod. xii, 16, but 
the seventh is considered the most sacred of the two. 
At early morn they form themselves into a. procession 
and clamber up Gerizim, “in honor of God.” ‘There, on 
the sacred spot, the priest repeats the service for the 
day, which consists of lengthy portions of the law in- 
terspersed with prayers and songs. 

(c.) Chamstn, the “fiftieth,” equivalent to the Herrn- 
xoorn, Pentecost, of the New Test. It is thus called be- 
cause it falls upon the fiftieth day after the morrow of 
the Sabbath of the Unleavened Bread. The Samaritans 
differ from the Jews in reckoning these days. The 
latter begin to count them from the second day of the 
Unleavened Bread, on whatever day of the week it may 
happen; but the Samaritans commence on the morrow 
of the Sabbath which falls within the days of that 
feast, and cite as their authority Lev. xxiii, 15,16. It 
is kept as a day to “ rejoice before the Lord their God,” 
on account of the bounties of his providence and the 
liberty to enjoy them in their own promised land 
(Deut. xvi, 9-12), This day likewise they go up Ger- 
izim in procession, and on the same place as before the 
service for the day is gone through, which contains all 
the references made in the law to the harvest, as well 
as prayers and songs. 

(d.) A rish-sheni, similar to the Jewish Rosh-hashanah, 
and always falls on the 1st of Tisri, that month being 
the commencement of the civil year with the Samari- 
tans as with the Jews, They keep this day as a holy 
convocation, in which no servile work is done (Lev. 
xxiii, 24). They attend synagogue, and the service 
lasts about six hours; but they neither have “blowing 
of trumpets,” as in the Jewish synagogue, nor is the day 
regarded with the importance attached to it by the 
Jews. 

(e.) Kibburim, equivalent to the Jewish Yom Kippur, 
pison oi", Day of Atonement of the Jews, which 
is held on the tenth day of Tishri, according to the 
command (Lev. xxiii, 27-32). In a strict point of view, 
this is the most important day in the Samaritan calen- 
dar. On the ninth day of the month, just two hours 
before sunset, all the community, both male and female, 
purify themselves by the free application of clean run- 
ning water, after which they partake of the last meal 
before the great fast. The meal must be finished at 
least half an hour before sunset, when a rigid fast is 
observed until half an hour after sunset on the follow- 
ing day, making altogether a fast of twenty-five hours. 
During this time neither man, nor woman, nor child— 
not even the sick or suckling—is permitted to taste a 
morsel of bread or a drop of water. No indulgence, 
however trifling it may be, is permitted, and the whole 
fast is kept with such rigor that even medicine to 
the sick would on no account be administered. The 
day is therefore looked forward to with no little anxie- 
ty. They assemble at the synagogue a little before 
sunset, when the service commences and is kept up in 
solemn darkness through the night. It consists of the 
reading of the law, together with special prayers and 
supplications, portions of which are sung to their an- 
cient melodies. The following morning they form a 
procession and visit the tombs of some of their proph- 
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ets, where they repeat a portion of the service, and on 
their return at noon it is resumed in the synagogue. 
As it draws to a conclusion the principal ceremony 
takes place—namely, the exhibition of the ancient roll 
of the law, believed by them to be written by Abishua, 
the great-grandson of Aaron. Before the roll is cover- 
ed and replaced, all step forward with eagerness to kiss 
it, as the opportunity only occurs annually. The ser- 
vice is undertaken by the priest and minister alternate- 
ly, with the occasional help of one of the congregation. 
A little after sunset the anxious and tedious duties of 
the solemn day are over, 

Cf.) Sekuth, the Jewish nDo, Tabernacles. They 
begin this festival on the fifteenth day of the same 
month, and keep it for seven days, conforming literally 
to the injunctions in Lev. xxiii, 34-36, 40-43. On the 
eleventh day they begin the erection of the booths, 
which must be finished by the morning of the four- 
teenth. These are raised in the courts of their houses, 
in the open air. On each day of this feast service is 
held in the synagogue both morning and evening, and 
they make in procession a daily ascent of Gerizim, “in 
honor of God.” No servile work is done, nor is any 
business transacted during these days, of which the 
eighth and last is held the most sacred. 

Besides the sacred seasons already mentioned, they 
have two others of less important character. The first 
is Reosh-ashena, Rosh-hashanah of the Jews, the begin- 
ning of the year. It is held, not on the first day of 
Tishri, the beginning of the civil year, but on the first 
day of Nisan, the commencement of their ecclesiastical 
year. The day is not kept sacred, for they all follow 
their usual vocations; they simply attend a short ser- 
vice in the synagogue both morning and evening. The 
next is Purim, not, like that of the Jews, held in the 
month Adar to commemorate the national deliverance 
through queen Esther, but held in the preceding month, ` 
Shebat, in commemoration of the mission of Moses to 
deliver the Israelites out of Egypt. 

4. Sacred Places.—The religious rites of Palestine, 
whether performed in honor of the true God or that of 
idols, were celebrated from the earliest ages on the top 
of the highest mountains. The Hebrew lawgiver felt 
it necessary to enjoin on the Israelites the duty of de- 
stroying all these sacred high places on their coming 
into possession of the land (Deut. xii, 2-5); but so 
deeply rooted was this form of worship in the religious 
feelings of Israel, as of the surrounding nations, that it 
proved a snare to them for many ages. It was these 
early sympathies that made Mount Gerizim so sacred 
to the children of Ephraim ever since the conquest, 
and in the same spirit have the Samaritans regarded 
it through all ages even to this day. Their great holy 
place is Gerizim. This mountain they hold to be the 
earth’s centre, the house of God, the highest mountain 
on earth, the only one not covered by the flood, the site 
of altars raised by Adam, Seth, and Noah, the Mount 
Moriah of Abraham’s sacrifice, the Bethel or Luz of Ja- 
cob’s vision, and the place where Joshua erected first an 
altar, next the tabernacle, and finally a temple. On its 
slope the cave of Makkedah is also shown, though now 
closed up. Just as the Jew in all parts of the world 
turns his face in prayer towards the Temple mount at 
Jerusalem, so does the Samaritan to Gerizim, his temple 
mount. To him it is “the house of God,” “the house 
of Jehovah,” “ the mountain of the world,” “ God's moun- 
tain,” “the Sanctuary,” “the mountain of the Divine 
Presence,” and other such like titles—all flowing from 
their extravagant notions of its sacredness. They 
rarely write its name without the addition “the house 
of God.” It was this same spirit that moved the woman 
of Samaria to answer the Saviour with such an air of 
pride—“ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain” (John 
iv, 20). See GERIZIM. 

But Samaritanism has other holy places. These are 
the tombs of their early prophete and holy men—viz. 
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Joseph, Eleazar, Ithamar, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, the 
seventy elders, and Eldad and Medad, All these, ac- 
cording to their tradition, are buried in the neighbor- 
hood of Shechem, and on certain occasions the congre- 
gation visit them, when portions of the law and prayers 
are repeated. This is especially the case with the 
tombs of Phinehas and Eleazar, but even more so with 
that of Joseph, which they visit frequently. 

III. Local Literature.—Betore giving a summary of 
the books of the modern Samaritans, it is necessary to 
remark that they are, to a certain extent, a trilingual 
people. Of these languages the first is Hebrew. ‘The 
fact of its being the language of the Law of Moses makes 
it to them, as to the Jews, the leshon hak-kodesh, or holy 
tongue. All their sacred books and their religious ser- 
vices are therefore in Hebrew, although it is to them, 
with few exceptions, a dead language. ‘The second is 
the Samaritan. Its basis was the Hebrew, and it was 
thoroughly Shemitic in framework; but its superstruct- 
ure contained many anomalies, some of which were 
harsh and foreign, See SAMARITAN LANGUAGE, From 
what now remains of it, its general construction seems 
very simple, and not unfrequently lucid and forcible; 
and, as pronounced by.the Samaritans, it is much more 
euphonious than the Arabic. Soon after the Moham- 
medan conquest of Palestine, it gradually lapsed into a 
dead language. The only literature now remaining in 
it consists of the forms of the Pentateuch and a few 
other works, above noticed. The third tongue is the 
Arabic, the language of their conquerors. This soon 
supplanted the Samaritan, and has ever since remained 
their vernacular, and most of their works have been 
translated into Arabic for the sake of such of their peo- 
ple as understand no other. 

It is difficult, at this time, to determine to what ex- 
‘tent the ancient Samaritan literature was developed, 
though there is enough evidence to show that much 
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mental activity existed among the people in former 
ages. Of their literary productions but little remains, 
owing in part to the destructive hand of time, but much 
more to the ravages they suffered during the first cen- 
turies of the Christian æra, and again under the Mo- 
hammedan rule. ‘The works now known as extant 
may be classitied under four heads, and we arrange the 
lists according to the Samaritan dates, including some 
already enumerated under SAMARITAN LITERATURE. 

1. Theological.—It is to this class most belong, and 
the first on the list is the Torah, or Law of Moses. See 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 


Risalat Achbor Israil, a work explaining the feasts, their 
object, and manner of keeping them, by Eleazar, a priest 
who is said to have lived in the 5th century after the con- 
quest of Palestine by the tribes. (Composed in Hebrew, 
of which there is an Arabic translation.) 

Shartch, an exposition of the book of Exodus by vari- 
ous authors. (Written in Hebrew, with an Arabic trans- 
lation. No date, but ancient.) 

El-Amtir, a commentary ou portions of the law by Ma- 
raka, who flourished about fifty years before Christ. (He- 
brew, with an Arabic translation.) 

Sharich, an exposition of Genesis from the beginning 
to ch. xxviii; the author not known, but dates from the 
2d century of our æra. (Written in Hebrew, but, like the 
former, has an Arabic translation.) 

El-Kafi. This is a work discussing the doctrines con- 
tained in the law, written by Juseph cl-Askari, A.D. 700. 
(Hebrew and Arabic.) 

Masail Chilafi, n work discussing the differences be- 
tween the Jews and Samaritans, by Munaji Naphes ed- 
Din, who lived in the 12th century. (Hebrew and Arabic.) 

El-Mulhalal fi en-Nikahi, an explanation of the laws of 
marriage, by Abul-Barakat, who lived in the 12th century. 
(Hebrew and Arabic.) 

Kitab el-Mirath, a work on the laws and regulations of 
wills and testaments. (Written by the same author, in 
Hebrew, with an Arabic translation.) 

Sharich, a historical exposition of the law, showing 
how the ancients observed it; written by El-Hhabr Ja- 
cub in the 12th century. (In Hebrew only.) 

Sharich, an exposition of the book of Exodus, by Gha- 
zal ed-Duik, of the 18th century. (In Hebrew and Arabic.) 

Sharich, a book explaining the blessings 
and cursings of the law, by Ibrahim el-Kaisi, 
of the 16th century. (Hebrew and Arabic.) 

Risalat el- Arshad, a book on the days of the 
month upon which the feasts were to be held, 
written by Ibrahim il-Ahi, an author of the 
18th century. (Hebrew and Arabic.) 

Sharich, an exposition of the whole book 
of Genesis, written by Musalem el-Murjam, 
of the last century. (Hebrew and Arabic.) 

Sharich, an exposition of the books of Le- 
viticus and Numbers, by Ghazal el-Maturi 
who lived in the last century. (Hebrew an 
Arabic.) 
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Specimen of an Ancient Samaritan Pentateuch. 


containing the Torah, or law, from 


the end for protection, after Deut. xxix, 30. 
agraphs, with verses, sentences, and words separated by a single dot. 
apart, unless they form the word Jehovah, which is read Elwem. 


roil. The hand is steady and uniform. The Decalo, 


to be ancient (Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, i, 52). 


(From a Photograph.) 


This is part of the so-called “ Fire-tried Manuscript?’ belonging to a poor widow in Jerusa- 
lem named Mrs. Ducat. She lent it to a German eavant named Dr. Jacob Frederick 
Kraus, and his easay on the manuscript is kept with it. The whole consists of 217 leaves, 

n. 1, 29 to the blessing of Moses in Deuteronomy. 
ix leaves are added in a smaller hand on parchment at the beginning, the first being al- 

most illegible. The real manuscript only begins at Gen. xi, 11; three leaves are added at 

The whole is much worn, and measures 

eleven inches by nine inches, and three inches in thickness. The text is divided into par- 

’ Words are not al- 

lowed to be broken by the line, but, in order to fill up the line, the last letters are farther 

The letters are not so 

small as those of Abishua’s roll (the oldest at Nablus), nor so large as those of the later 

e is not numbered by marginal let- 

ters (in this respect it resembles Abishua’s roll), and so, also, the paragraphs are neither 

numbered nor stated in either text. These points seem to show the Fire-tried Manuscript 


tions, the reading of which is principally 
performed with a kind of cantillation ; hence 
the term Tartil generally applied to these 
books. ‘This class is nearly as extensive as 
the theological, and contains much interest- 
ing matter and many beautiful passages, but 
the works have not yet received the atten- 
tion they deserve. The most important are 
the services for the annual feasts and fasts, 
eleven in number—namely, one for the or- 
dinary Sabbaths throughout the year; one 
for the two Sabbaths preceding Passover ; 
one for the Passover; one for the days of 
Unleavened Bread; one for the fifty days 
following Passover; one for Pentecost: one 
for the ist of Tisri; one for the Day of 
Atonement; one for the Tabernacles; one 
for the first day of the year, and one for the 
last day of the year. 
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All these liturgies exist only in Hebrew, as it would 
be unlawful to translate them into the vulgar tongue. 
They are all of ancient date, but the authors and com- 
pilers are unknown. See SAMARITAN LITURGY. 

3. Historical._—In this class there are but few works; 
these are: 

Tarik. This is the Samaritan book of Joshua, as it is 
generally called, and is pretty well known to European 
scholars since the time of Scaliger, who, in A.D. 1584, re- 
ceived a copy from the Samaritans of Cairo, an edition of 
which was brought out by Juynboll (Leyden, 1845), with 
a Latin version and valuable annotations. It contains a 
brief history of themeelves from the close of the Penta- 
tench down to modern times, and comprising some 
amount of valuable information mixed up with much 
that is fictitious and exaggerated. 

Another historical work is extant, partly compiled from 
the above, by Abul-Fatah, an author of the 14th century, 
but is not held in esteem by the Samaritans themselves. 

El-Tabak, a history of the Jews, principally relating the 
judgments that had befallen them; written by Abu Has- 
san es-Suri in the 12th century. (Hebrew and Arabic.) 

Kitab es-Satir, a compendium of history from Adam to 
Moses. No author is named; but it is stated to have 
been written at the command of Moses. (Hebrew only.) 

Ihim Attawarik. This is simply a chronological table 
according to the Samaritan dates, extending from the cre- 
ation of man to the present time. It is well known that 
the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch differs in its dates 
from both the Jewish Hebrew text and the Sept. version, 
thus causing a difference in the date of all subsequent his- 
torical events. Independently of this, there is a further 
difference between this table and all other accepted data 
down to the commencement of the Christian æra. For 
example, the entrance of the Israelites into Canaan took 
piace. according to common chronology, in A.M. 2553; 

ut, according to the Samaritan, it was in 2794, making a 
difference of 241 years. The same chronology gives the 
age of the world at the commencement of the Christian 
æra as 4438,A.M., while the accepted date is 4004, thus 
making a difference of 434 years. But from this period 
the table generally agrees with our ordinary chronology. 


4. Scientific.—Under this head may be comprised the 
following : 

El-Chubs, an astronomical work treating of the rules 
regulating the first month of the year, and the conjunc- 
tions of the sun and moon. It was written, we are told, 
under the direction of Adam. (Hebrew.) 

Risalat. This is a sort of exposition of the former 
work, written by several authors, but whose names and 
times are unknown. (Hebrew and Arabic.) 

To the foregoing list may be added the following 
works extant and known in Europe, but not now in the 
possession of the Samaritans themselves—viz. Ghazal 
ənd Zadaka on parts of the law; Abul-Hassan and Za- 
daka el- Israili on religion and ceremonies; and Abu 
Said and Abu Itshak Ibrahim on language and gram- 
mar. 


Sam’atus (EXaparóç; Vulg. Semedius), given in 
the Apocrypha (1 Esdr. ix, 34) as the name of the fourth 
of the six sons of Osora (i. e. Abiah or Mochnadebai) 
among those Israelites who had married foreign wives 
after the captivity; but the Heb. list (Ezra x, 41, 42) 
contains the names Shelemiah, Shemariah, and Shallum 
in the corresponding place. 


Samavarti, in Hindi mythology, is an appellation 
of Dhama, the god of the under-world, who judges the 
dead and separates the good from the wicked. 


Samba, in Hindi mythology, was a son of Vishnu 
in the avatar of Krishna, born of Dshamty, the beauti- 
ful daughter of the king of the bears. Samba, guided 
by the counsel of his father, and in order to avert the in- 
tliction of a threatening curse to which he had impru- 
dently exposed himself, built a city, to which he gave 
his own name, and introduced in it the worship of the 
sun, to which he gathered the priests by conveying 
‘them on the saddle-horse Garudha, which was sacred to 
Vishnu. 


Sambation, a river mentioned in the Talmud as 
flowing during the first six days of every week and dry- 
ing up on the Sabbath. The rabbins are not agreed as 
to the situation of the river. some placing it on the bor- 
ders of Ethiopia ane some in India. See SABBATICAL 
RIVER. 
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Sam-beid, or Saman Veda, is the Hindû title 
of the third section of the Vedas (q. v.). 


Samber, in Hindû mythology, is an evil dæmon 
and king of giants, who brought under his power the 
beautiful Reti, consort of the god of love, and sought to 
win her for himself, but was defeated by Kamadewa, the 
son of Krishna. 


Sambhara, synonymous with SAMBER (q. V.). 


Sambhava, in Hindû mythology, is the third of 
the twenty-eight Buddhas who have hitherto appeared 
to save the world. His symbol is a horse, which there- 
fore constantly appears with him in the representations, 


Sambiasi, Francesco, an Italian missionary to 
China, was born at Cosenza in 1582, and died in 1649. 


Sa’mech (prop. Sa’mek, 0; fully 739, a prop), the 


fifteenth letter of the Heb. alphabet (Psa. cxix, 113). 
See ACROSTIC. 


Same’ius (Lapeioc, v. r. Tapaioc and Oapaioc), a 
corrupt Greek form (1 Esdr. ix, 21) of the name SHE- 
MAIAH (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 21). 


Samerius, Henry, a Jesuit, was born in France in 
1540. For some time he was confessor to Mary queen 
of Scots. He died about 1610. He was the author of 
a work entitled Chronologia Sacra. 

Sam’gar-ne’bo (Heb. Samgar’ Nebu’, 123732, 
sword of Nebo, or perhaps conqueror of Nebo; Sept. 
Lapayad, V. r. TapaywS, Tapayap), one of the princes 
or commanders of Nebuchadnezzar’s army against Jeru- 
salem at its downfall (Jer. xxxix, 3). B.C. 589. The 
Nebo (q. v.) is the Chaldean Mercury; about the Sam- 
gar, opinions are divided. Von Bohlen suggested that 
from the Sanscrit sangara, “war,” might be formed 
sdngara, “warrior,” and that this was the original of 
Samgar. Fiirst suggests that nebo should perhaps be 
joined to the following word Sarsechim (q. v.), as in the 
Sept., since it is contrary to analogy for this to stand at 
the end of a name. See NEBUCHADNEZZAR, etc. As 
in ver. 13 the chief of the eunuchs is called NEBU-SHAS- 
BAN, it has been supposed that Nebu-Sarsechim is only 
another name of the same person, and that Samgar is 
but a name of his office. It may be compounded of the 
Persic cham, a “cup,” and kar, a derivative particle, and 
so be equivalent to cup-bearer, or Rabsbakeh (q. v.). 

Sa’mi (Zapi, v. r. TaBei, TwBic; Vulg. Tobi), a cor- 
rupt Greek form (1 Esdr. v. 28) of the name SHoBAI 
(q. v.) of the Heb. list (Ezra ii, 42). 


Sami, a species of hard-wood which the Hindis em- 
ploy in kindling the sacrificial fire. They believe that 
it contains a mysterious internal heat which must be 
called forth by rubbing, and the fire for sacriticial 
uses is accordingly never produced by any other 
method. : 


Samia, in Greek mythology, is (1) a daughter of 
the river-god Meander, who was married to Ancus, 
the son of Neptune and Astvpalea, and king of the Le- 
leges, to whom she bore Perilaus, Enudus, Samus, and 
Alitherses—ancestral heroes of the Samians—and also 
Parthenope; (2) a surname of Juno, derived from Sa- 
mos, where a primitive statue in the Egyptian style, the 
work of Smilis, was erected in her honor. 


Sa’mis (Zaypic, v. r. Lopeic), a Greek form (1 Esdr. 
ix, 34) of the name SHIMEI (q. v.) of the Heb. list (Ezra 
x, 38). 

Samius, in Greek mythology, is an appellative of 
Neptune, from his temple on Samos. 


Sam’lah (Heb. Samlah’, nony, a garment; Sept 
Larapa, Lapad, v. T. Tapadda, ZeBAá), a king whe 
reigned in Edom before the Israelites had a king (Gen. 
xxxvi, 36,37; 1 Chron. 1,47, 48). B.C. post 1618. He 
was the successor of Hadad or Hadar, and was of Mas- 
rekah, that being probably the chief city during his 
reign. This mention of a separate city as belonging to 


SAMMAEL 


each (almost without exception) of the “kings” of 
Edom suggests that the Edomitish kingdom consisted 
of a confederacy of tribes, and that the chief city of 
the reigning tribe was the metropolis of the whole. 


Sammael, a demon among the modern Jews, most 
commonly styled the Angel of Death. The rabbins 
allege that the removal from the present life of those 
who die in the land of Israel is assigned to Gabriel, 
whom they call an Angel of Mercy, while those who 
die in other countries are despatched by the hand of 
Sammael, the prince of demons. Several of the rabbins 
confidently assert that the latter has no power over 
the Jews, and God himself is represented as saying 
to him, ‘“‘ The world is in thy power except this peo- 
ple. I have given thee authority to root out the 
idolaters; but over this people I have given thee no 
power.” 

Sammans (SCHAMANS). 

Sammim. See SPICE. 

Sam’mus (Lapipodc v.r. Dappov), a corrupt Greek 
form (1 Esdr. ix, 43) of the name SHEMA (q. v.) of the 
Heb. text (Neh. viii, 4). 

Samoan (or Navicator’s) Islands, a group of 
nine inhabited islands, with some islets, in the Pacific 
Ocean, lying north of the Friendly Islands; population 
in 1869, 35,107. The soil, formed chiefly by the de- 
composition of volcanic rock, is rich, and the climate 
is moist. Among the Polynesian Islands, the inhabi- 
tants of the Samoan group rank, in personal appearance, 
second only to the Tongese. They are well formed, and 
easy and graceful in their movements. Polygamy is 
customary, but two wives seldom live in the same 
house. Women are considered the equals of men, and 
both sexes join in the family labor. The ancient re- 
ligion of the islanders acknowledged one great God, but 
less worship was paid to him than to some of their war- 
gods. They had, besides, a god of earthquakes, a god 
who upheld the earth, and gods of hurricanes, rain, and 
lightning, and also many inferior gods, who guarded 
certain localities. They also worshipped certain chiefs, 
to whose memory they erected carved blocks of wood 
and stone, The first missionaries landed in Savaii in 
1830 from the Society Islands, and, in 1836, were joined 
by others from England. The first Roman Catholic 
missionaries arrived in 1846. The inhabitants are all 
now nominally Christians. There are schools and a 
church in every village. The children can generally 
read in their own language at the age of seven years, 
and most of the adult population can read and write. 
The Bible has been translated and printed, as have 
hymn-books and other works, at the missionary print- 
ing-office. In 1869, the population was divided, de- 
nominationally, as follows: Independents and Presby- 
terians, 27,021; Wesleyans, 5082; Roman Catholics, 
3004. 


Samoan Version. The Samoan belongs to the 
Polynesian or Malayan languages, and is spoken in 
Samoa, or Navigator’s Islands, The translation of the 
Scriptures into that language appears to have been un- 
dertaken, in the first place, by the Rev. John Williams, 
assisted by other missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, who, after the death of Williams, continued and 
completed it. In 1842 the Gospel of John was pub- 
lished, followed, in 1845, by the Gospel of Luke, trans- 
lated by Macdonald, and the Epistle to the Romans, trans- 
lated by Heath. In 1846, the entire New Test., includ- 
ing a revised translation of the Gospel of Matthew, was 
completed at press. In 1848, the missionaries sent a 
revised copy of the New Test. to London, and an edition 
of 15,000 copies was printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. In the year 1855, the translation of the 
Old Test. was completed and printed; and as to the par- 
ticulars concerning this great work, we will quote the 
words of the Report (1856, p. clxiv) : 


‘*Previous to the completion of the New Test. some 


See SHAMANS, 
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progress had been made iu the translation of the Old; 
and, in 1848, an edition of 10,000 copies of the book of 
Psalms was put through the press, bound, and circulated. 

“In 1849, editions of 10,000 each of the books of Gene- 
sis and Exodus were printed; and in 1850 Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Denteronomy were also printed, in editions of 
Sas copies each. The Pentateuch was then bound in one 
volume. 

“ Tn 1853, editions of 5000 each of the books from Joshua 
to 2 Samuel inclusive were printed, and in 1854 the re- 
maining historical books; and the whole were bound up 
in one volume, forming the second volume of the histori- 
cal books. 

*In the same year, editions of 3500 each of the books 
of Solomon, the Lamentations, and tbe minor prophets 
were put through the press; and in March of the present 
year Ezekiel and Daniel were in circulation, Isaiah in the 
press, and Job ready for it. The only remaining book 
to be revised was Jereminh; so that before this time the 
whole of the Old and New Tests. will have been com- 
pleted and printed. The book of Jub, with those of Sol- 
omon and the Prophets, will, besides the book of Psalms, 
form the third volume of the Old Test. 

“The plan adopted in translation has been to assign to 
individuals separate books or portions for most careful 
translation. These portions have been further submit- 
ted to the criticisms of the other members of our Mis- 
sion, and finally revised for the press by a committee of 
not less than five, including the translators, and then 
printed in eyery respect according to the decision of the 
committee. 

“In the Old Test., our translations have been made from 
the Hebrew text sent out to us by the British aud For- 
eign Bible Society, and executed agreeably to the rules 
of the Society. Our English Authorized Version has been 
constantly before us, aud adhered to as nearly as possi- 
ble. Constant reference has been made to the Septna- 
gint and Vulgate, and the best use made of the various 

olynesian translations. With regard to the lexicogra- 
phy, criticism, and renderings of the sacred text, we have 
availed ourselves of the labors of Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, 
Lee, Ainsworth, Blayney, Henderson, Lowth, Dathe, Pat- 
rick, Good, etc. ' 

‘t These translations and revisions have cost the mem- 
bers of our Mission many years of patient. thought and 
labor; and it is a canse of great and most devout thauk- 
fulness to God that some of us who commenced the work 
on the Samoan group, and have from the beginning tak- 
en a part in the translating of the Sacred Word into its 
language, have lived to be engaged in it to its comple- 
tion. To the great Head of the Church, who has enabled 
us to put this invaluable boon into the hands of the Sa- 
moan people, be all the praise.” 


Since that time new revised editions have been pub- 
lished. The last edition of the entire Bible left the 
press at London in 1873, under the editorship of the 
Rey. Dr. Turner. (B. P.) 


Samogitian Version. The Samogitian is a di- 
alect of the Lithuanian language, spoken in three dis- 
tricts of Lithuania—namely, Telcha, Schaul, and Rosina. 
The Samogitians number about 112,000 individuals, and 
are, with few exceptions, of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, whence it is also called the “ Catholic dialect.” In 
1814, the New Test. had been for the first time trans- 
lated into this dialect by prince Gedroitz, bishop of 
Samogitia, who designed to print one thousand cop- 
ies at Wilna at his own expense. In 1816, a second 
edition left the press, and in 1831 a third one, printed 
by the monks in the monastery of St. Cazemir at Wil- 
na. Of the Old Test. nothing has as yet been trans- 
lated into this dialect. Comp. Dalton, Das Gebet des 
Herrn in den Sprachen Russlands, p. 41,79; The Bible 
of Every Land, p.313. (B. P.) 

Samoiede (or Samoyed) Mythology, the re- 
ligious system of three Arctic tribes which persist in 
heathenism, despite repeated efforts to convert them to 
Christianity. Their supreme being, who is regarded as 
the creator and director of the universe, is called Num. 
Innumerable subordinate spirits or gods, called Tutebi, 
are acknowledged, who combine both good and evil 
qualities in their natures. The priests govern the ele- 
ments and control the health of human beings. They 
perform ceremonies in connection with births, marriages, 
and deaths. The Samoieds build temples, but do not 
set up representations of Num in them, as he is held to 
be invisible. The only images are those of subordinate 
deities. 


Samokrestschentsi. See SAMOKRISCHTCHINA. 


SAMOKRISCHTCHINA 


Samokrischtchina, a sect of Russian dissenters, 
whose name signifies “ self-baptizers,” and expresses the 
peculiarity by which they are distinguished from other 
Raskolniks. 

Samonas, archbishop of Gaza, flourished about 
1056. His known work is Discussion with Achmed con- 
cerning the Real Presence of Christ's Body and Blood in 
the Sacrament, found in Bibl. Max. Patr. xviii, 577; 
Gr. and Lat. in Bibl. Patr. Gallandt, xiv, 225. 


Sa’mos (Lapoe, distinguished), a noted island in the 
Ægean Sea, near the coast of Lydia, in Asia Minor, and 
separated only by a narrow strait from the promontory 

which terminates in Cape Trogyllium. This strait, in 
the narrowest part, is not quite a mile in width (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. v, 34; Strabo, xiv, 634; comp. Leake, Map 
of Asia Minor). For its history, from the time when 
it was a powerful member of the Ionic confederacy to its 
recent struggles against Turkey during the war of in- 
dependence, and since, we must refer to Smith’s Dict. 
of Gr. and Rom. Geog. sv. Samos is a very lofty and 
commanding island; the word, in fact, denotes a height, 
especially by the sea-shore: hence, also, the name of 
Samothracia, or “the Thracian Samos,” for another sim- 
ilar island. Samos was illustrious at a period of remote 
antiquity, and was at one time mistress of the sea, but. 
its greatness was of no long duration. Tradition as- 
cribes the birth of Pythagoras to this island, and Cre- 
ophilus, said to be the son-in-law of Homer, and himself 
a poet of no mean pretensions, was also a Samian. The 
period during which Samos enjoyed the greatest pros- 
perity was that occupied by the government of Polyc- 
rates, who made himself master of many among the 
surrounding islands. The island fell subsequently un- 
der the Athenian dominion, and was considered as one 
of the most valuable dependencies of Athens, The peo- 
ple of Samos were especially worshippers of Juno or 
Hera, and her temple, called the Herxon, was enriched 
by some of the finest works of art known in Greece, par- 
ticularly statues by Myron, Polycletus, and Praxiteles. 
The chief manufacture carried on by the inhabitants 
was that of pottery, the Samian ware being celebrated 
all over the civilized world. It was made of a fine 
smooth clay of a deep red color, and many specimens of 
it remain to adorn the cabinets of archevlogists. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the term Samian 
ware was soon applied to all of a similar character, 
wherever fabricated, just as at the present time all por- 
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SAMOS 


celain is called by the general name of china. The 
island is sometimes stated to have been famous for its 
wines, but, in fact, the wine of Samos was in ill repute. 
Strabo says expressly that the island was oùx evowvoc. 
It now, however, ranks high for its Levantine wince, 
which is largely exported, as are also grapes and raisins. 
Samos, which is still called Samo, contained, some years 
ago, about 60,000 people, inhabiting eighteen large vil- 
lages and about twenty small ones. Vathi is the chief 
town of the island in every respect, except that it is not 
the residence of the governor, who lives at Colonna, 
which takes its name from a solitary column (about fifty 
feet high and six in diameter), a remnant of the ancient 
Temple of Juno, of which some insignificant remains are 
lying near. Various travellers (Clarke, Tournefort, Po- 
cocke, Dallaway, Ross) have described this island. See 
also Georgirenes, Description of Samos, etc. (Lond. 1678); 
Panofka, Res Samiorum, (Berlin, 1822); and especially 


Guérin, Description de U Íle de Patmos et del’ fle de Samos 


(Paris, 1856). 





Coin of Samos. 


Samos is briefly referred to in two places in Scripture. 
The Romans wrote to the governor in favor of the Jews, 
in the time of Simon Maccabezus (1 Macc. xv, 23), and 
Paul touched there when going to Jerusalem, on his re- 
turn from his third missionary journey (Acts xx, 15). 
He had been at Chios, and was about to proceed to Mi- 
letus, having passed by Ephesus without touching there. 
The topographical notices given incidentally by Luke 
are most exact. The night was spent at the anchorage 
of Trogyllium, in the narrow strait between Samos and 
the extremity of the mainland ridge of Mycale. This 
spot is famous both for the great battle of the old Greeks 
against the Persians in B.C. 479, and also for a gallant 
action of the modern Greeks against the Turks in 1824. 
Here, however, it is more natural (especially since we 
know, as above from 1 Macc. xv, 23, that Jews resided 
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SAMOSATENES 


here) to allude to the meeting of Herod the Great with 
Marcus Agrippa in Samos, whence resulted many privi- 
leges to the Jews (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 2, 2,4). At that 
time and when Paul was there it was politically a “ free 
city” in the province of Asia (q.v.). See Conybeare 
and Howson, St. Paul, ii, 18; Lewin, St. Paul, ii, 87 sq. 
See PAUL ` 

Samosatenes, or Samosatenians, the follow- 
ers of Paul of Sumosata (q. V.). 


Samostrigolschtschina, a sect of Russian dis- 
senters, whose name signifies “self-ordainers,” and ex- 
presses the peculiarity by which they are distinguished 
from other Raskolniks. 


Samothra’cia, or Samothrace (LapoSpakn), a 
famous island in the north-eastern part of the Augean 
Sea, above the Hellespont, with a city of the same 
name. It was anciently called Dardana, Leucania, and 
also Samos; and, to distinguish it from the other Samos 
(q. v.), the name of Thrace was added, from its vicinity 
to that country. Hence, Samos of Thrace, Xapoc 
Opaxne, and by contraction ZapyoIpaxn, Samothrace. 
Samothrace is about twenty miles in circumference, and 
about twenty miles from the coast of Thrace. The 
island was celebrated for the mysteries of Ceres and 
Proserpine, and was a sacred asylum (Diod. Sic. iii, 55; 
v, 47; Ptolemy, Geog. v, 11; Pliny, List. Nat. iv, 23). 
In ancient times it was the resort of numerous pil- 
grims, who regarded it as invested with peculiar sanc- 
tity. [t was the seat of the worship and mysteries of 
the Cabiri—mysteries in which persons of the highest 
rank and consideration deemed it an especial honor to 
be initiated, and which have been a favorite subject for 
investigation among modern students, Samothrace is 
mountainous, and the central peak is the highest point 
in the northern part of the Ægean, and inferior only to 
Mount Athos on the mainland. Homer places upon it 
the throne of Neptune; it towers high over Imbros, 
and the plains of Troy are distinctly visible from its 
summit. Homer describes Jupiter as watching from 
hence the progress of the Trojan war. ‘The traditions 
of Samothrace extend to the remotest antiquity; they 
refer to a period when the Hellespont, the Propontis, 
and the Bosphorus were but a series of inland lakes, and 
the Euxine was entirely shut away from the Ægean. 
It is the opinion of Niebulir (Ancient Ethnography and 
Geography, i, 182) that Samothrace was the centre of 
the Pelasgic religion. Perseus took refuge here after 
his defeat by the Romans at Pydna. In later times 
Samothrace had, according to Pliny, the privileges of a 
small free state, though it was doubtless considered a 
dependency of the province of Macedonia. The island 
is now called Samothraki, frequently corrupted into 
Saumandrichi (¢¢ rò pavodpixt). It is but thinly peopled, 
principally by fishermen, and in many parts is covered 
with forests, It contains only a single village. The 
mountain is described in the Missionary Herald for 
1836, p. 246; comp. Richter, Wallfahrt, p. 436 sq.; Smith, 





Map of the Island of Samothrace. 
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Dict. of Class. Geog. s. v.; Conze, Reise auf d. Inseln d 
Thrakischen Meers (Berl. 1859). 





Coin of Samothrace. 


The mention of this island in the account of Paul’s 

first voyage to Europe (Acts xvi, 11) is, for two rea- 
sons, worthy of careful notice. In the first place, 
being a very lofty and conspicuous island, it is an ex- 
cellent landmark for sailors, and must have been full in 
view, if the weather was clear, throughout that voyage 
from Troas to Neapolis. From the shore at Troas, 
Samothrace is seen towering over Imbros (Homer, Zl. 
xiii, 12,13; Kinglake, Eöthen, p. 64), and it is similarly 
a marked object in the view from the hills between Ne- 
apolis and Philippi (Clarke, Travels, ch. xiii). These 
allusions tend to give vividness to one of the most im- 
portant voyages that ever took place. Secondly, this 
vovage was made with a fair wind. Not only are we 
told that it occupied only parts of two days, whereas on 
a subsequent return voyage (Acts xx, 6) the time spent 
at sea was five: but the technical word here used (eSvu- 
Cpopnoapey) implies that they ran before the wind. 
Now the position of Samothrace is exactly such as to 
correspond with these notices, and thus incidentally 
| to confirm the accuracy of a most artless narrative. 
Paul and his companions anchored for the night off 
Samothrace. The ancient city, and therefore probably 
the usual anchorage, was on the north side, which would 
be sufficiently sheltered from a south-east wind. It 
may be added, as a further practical consideration not 
to be overlooked, that such a wind would be favorable 
for overcoming the opposing current, which sets south- 
erly after leaving the Dard&nelles, and easterly between 
Samothrace and the mainland. See Conybeare and 
Howson, Life and Ep. of St. Paul, i, 282 sq., Lewin, 
St. Paul, i, 200. 

Samp’sameés (Lapypapne v. r. Tap Wannco; Vulg. 
Lampsacus, Samsames), a name which occurs in the 
list of those to whom the Romans are said to have sent 
letters in favor of the Jews (1 Macc. xv, 23). The name 
is probably not that of a sovereign (as it appears to be 
taken in the A.V.), but of a place, which Grimm iden- 
tifies with Samsun, on the coast of the Black Sea, be- 
tween Sinope and Trebizond. 

Sampson, Ezra, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Middleborough, Mass., Feb. 12,1749. He grad- 
uated at Yale College, 1773, and became pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Plympton, Mass., Feb., 1775. 
He also officiated as chaplain in the Revolutionary 

army, and was settled at Hudson, N. 
Y., 1796. While there he became as- 
sociated with Rev. Harry Crosswell in 
the editorship of The Balance, one of 
the first literary journals in the United 
States (1801-4). He edited for a vear 
(1804-5) the Connecticut Courant, and 
became judge of Columbia County in 
1814. He died in New York City, 
Dec. 12, 1823. He was the author of 
Beauties of the Bible (1802) :—Sham 
Patriot Unmasked (1803) :— The His- 
torical Dictionary (1804):—The Brief 
Remarker on the Ways of Men (1817, 
1855). See Sprague, Annals of the 
American Pulpit, ii, 122. 

Sampson, Francie S. D.D., 
an eminent Presbyterian divine, was 
born near Dover Mills, Goochland Co, 
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Va., in Nov., 1814. At the age of sixteen he was 
placed in the family of his uncle, the Rev. Thornton 
Rogers, of Albemarle. Finding himself now in a re- 
ligious atmosphere, he was induced to seek earnestly 
the salvation of his soul, made a profession of religion, 
and became a member of the Church in Charlottesville, 
Aug. 13, 1831. He graduated at the University of 
Virginia in 1836; subsequently studied theology at 
the Union Theological Seminary of Virginia; and, on 
the resignation of Prof. Ballantine, in the spring of 
1838, was appointed teacher of Hebrew, and from that 
time continued to perform other duties of the Oriental 
department; was licensed by the East Hanover Presby- 
tery in Oct., 1839, and ordained as an evangelist by the 
same presbytery in Oct., 1841. In the summer of 1848 
he visited Europe, spending his time chiefly at the uni- 
versities of Halle and Berlin in the prosecution of his 
Oriental studies, and returned in August, 1849. In 
Oct., 1848, he was elected professor of Oriental literature 
and languages in the Union Theological Seminary, Vir- 
ginia, and in 1849 received the degree of D.D. from 
Hampden Sidney College. He died April 9, 1854. In 
1851 Dr. Sampson delivered, at the University of Vir- 
ginia, a lecture on The Authority of the Sacred Canon, 
and the Integrity of the Sacred Text, which was after- 
wards published, in connection with the series of which 
it formed a part; and in 1856 there was published, under 
the editorial supervision of his successor, Dr. Dabney, A 
Critical Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. One 
of Dr. Sampson’s most striking and valuable traits was 
his methodical industry. “That whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well; that each task must be done with 
one’s might in just so much time as is needed to do it per- 
fectly, and no more; that no task is to be left till all is 
perfected which can be done to advantage—these were 
the rules of working which he carried with him from 
the time of his boyhood to the school, the university, 
the study, and the lecture-room.” He was eminently 
conscientious in everything. Family prayers were, in 
his house, no hurried, unmeaning form. The whole air 
and tone of the exercise showed deep, conscientious sin- 
cerity and earnestness, As an instructor, Dr. Robert L. 
Dabney says of him, “I hesitate not to say that, as a 
master of the art of communicating knowledge, he was, 
in my view, unrivalled ;” and again, “QOne of the foun- 
dation-stones of his success was his indisputable schol- 
arship. No man ever passed through one of his classes 
without a profound and admiring conviction of this.” 
See Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, iv, 795; 
Allibone, Dict. of British and American Authors, s. v. 
(J. L. S.) 


Sampson, Henry, a Nonconformist divine, was 
born in Nottinghamshire, and studied at Leyden and 
Padua. He was ejected at the Reformation, and sub- 
sequently became an eminent London physician. He 
died in 1705. He published an edition of Porter on 
Divine Grace, and prepare materials for a history of 
Nonconformists. 


Sampson, Richard, LL.D., Bishop of Chichester 
in 1536. He was transferred to Coventry and Lichfield, 
1542-48, and died at Eccleshall, 1554. He is the author 
of Commentary on Romans, etc. (Lond. 1546, 8vo) :— 
Regii Sacelli (4to). 

Sampson, Thomas, a Puritan divine, was born 
(according to Strype) at Playford, in Suffolk, 1517, and 
educated at Oxford. He was ordained by archbishop 
Cranmer and bishop Ridley; was chaplain in the army 
ef Lord Russell, In 1551 he was preferred to the rec- 
tory of All-hallows, London, and, in 1554, to the deanery 
of Chichester. During the reign of Mary he resided in 
Strasburg. Returning home on the accession of Eliza- 
beth, he refused the bishopric of Norwich, because dis- 
satisfied with the nature of the office. In Sept., 1560, 
he was made prebendary of Durham, and in Michael- 
mas term, 1561, he was installed dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. So open and zealous was he against clerical 
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habits that in 1564 he was deprived of his deanery, and 
for some time imprisoned. Notwithstanding his non- 
conformity, he was presented, in 1568, with the master- 
ship of Wigston Hospital at Leicester, and had, accord- 
ing to Wood, a prebend in St. Paul’s, He resided at 
Leicester until his death, April 9, 1589. He married 
bishop Latimer’s niece, by whom he had two sons, John 
and Nathaniel. Besides editing two Sermons of John 
Bradford (1574, 8vo), a translation into English of a 
Sermon of St. Chrysostom (1550, 8vo), he published 
several Letters, and a Brief Collection of the Church and 
Ceremonies thereof (1592, 16mo). 

Sam/’son (Heb. Shimshon’, TSN, sunlike, shin- 
ing; Sept. and N. T. Lap pwr, and so Josephus, Ant. 
v, 8, 4, according to whom, however, the word means 
“strong :” if the root shemesh has the signification of 
“awe,” which Gesenius ascribes to it, the name Sam- 
son would seem naturally to allude to the “awe” and 
“astonishment” with which the father and mother 
looked upon the angel who announced Samson’s birth 
[see Judg. xiii, 6, 18-20]), the name of the cel brated 
champion, deliverer, and judge of Israel, equally re- 
markable for his supernatural bodily prowess, his mora} 
infirmities, and his tragical end (B.C. 1185-65). His ca- 
reer is one of romantic interest, and affords valuable les- 
sonsin the relations and condition of the Hebrew people. 

1. History.—Samson was the son of Manoah, of the 
tribe of Dan, and was born, B.C. cir. 1200, of a mother 
whose name is nowhere given iu the Scriptures. The 
circumstances under which his birth was announced by 
a heavenly messenger gave distinct presage of an ex- 
traordinary character, whose endowments were to be of 
a nature suited to the providential exigencies in which 
he was raised up. The burden of the oracle to his 
mother, who had long been barren, was that the child 
with which she was pregnant was to be a son, who 
should be a Nazarite from his birth, upon whose head 
no razor was to come, and who was to prove a signal 
deliverer to his people. She was directed, accordingly, 
to conform her own regimen to the tenor of the Naza- 
ritish law, and strictly abstain from wine and all intox- 
icating liquor, and from every species of impure food. 
According to the “prophecy going before upon him,” 
Samson was born in the following year; and his desti- 
nation to great achievements began to evince itself at a 
very early age by the illapses of superhuman strength 
which came, from time to time, upon him. 

As the position of the tribe of Dan—bordering upon 
the territory of the Philistines — exposed them espe- 
cially to the predatory incursions of this people, it was 
plainly the design of Heaven to raise up a deliverer in 
that region where he was most needed. The Philis- 
tines, therefore, became very naturally the objects of 
that retributive course of proceedings in which Samson 
was to be the principal actor, and upon which he could 
only enter by seeking some occasion of exciting hostil- 
ities that would bring the two peoples into direct colli- 
sion, Such an occasion was afforded by his meeting 
with one of the daughters of the Philistines at Tim- 
nath, whom he besought his parents to procure for him 
in marriage, assigning as a reason that she “pleased 
him well” — Heb. RW 3932 MW, She is right in 
mine eyes; not beautiful, engaging, attractive, but right 
relative to an end, purpose, or object (see Gousset, Lexi- 
con, S. v. MD, and comp. 2 Sam. xvii, 4; 1 Kings ix, 
12; 2 Chron. xii, 30; Numb. xxviii, 27). That he en- 
tertained a genuine affection for the woman, notwith- 
standing the policy by which he was prompted, we 
may, doubtless, admit; but that he intended, at the 
same time, to make this alliance subservient to the 
great purpose of delivering his country from oppres- 
sion, and that in this he was acting under the secret 
control of Providence, would seem to be clear from the 
words immediately following, when, in reference to the 
objection of his parents to such g union, it is said that 
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they “knew not that it was of the Lord that he sought 
an occasion against the Philistines.” It is here worthy 
of note that the Hebrew, instead of “ against the Philis- 
tines,” has “of or from the Philistines,” apparently im- 
plying that the occasion sought should be one that orig- 
tnated on the side of the Philistines. This occasion 
he sought under the immediate prompting of the Most 
High, who saw fit, in this indirect manner, to bring 
about the accomplishment of his designs of retribution 
on his enemies. His leading purpose in this seems to 
have been to baffle the power of the whole Philistine na- 
tion by the prowess of a single individual. The cham- 
pion of Israel, therefore, was not appointed so much to 
be the leader of an army, like the other judges, as to be 
un army in himself. In order, then, that the contest 
might be carried on in this way, it was necessary that 
the entire opposition of the Philistines should be concen- 
trated, as far as possible, against the person of Samson. 
This would array the contending parties in precisely 
such an attitude as to illustrate most signally the pow- 
er of God in the overthrow of his enemies. But how 
could this result be brought about except by means of 
some private quarrel between Samson and the enemy 
with whom he was to contend? And who shall say 
that the scheme now projected was not the very best 
that could have been devised for accomplishing the end 
which God had in view? To what extent Samson 
himself foresaw the issue of this transaction, or how 
far he had a plan distinctly laid, corresponding with the 
results that ensued, it is difficult to say. The probabil- 
ity, we think, is that he had rather a general strong im- 
pression, wrought by the Spirit of God, than a definite 
conception of the train of events that were to transpire. 
It was, however, a conviction as to the issue sufficiently 
powerful to warrant both him and his parents in going 
forward with the measure. ‘They were in some way 
assured that they were engaged in a proceeding which 
God would overrule to the furtherance of his designs of 
mercy to his people and of judgment to their oppress- 
ors, From this point commences that career of achieve- 
ments and prodigies on the part of this Israelitish Her- 
cules which, passing gradually from the wonderful to 
the miraculous, rendered him the terror of his enemies 
and the wonder of all ages. 

(1.) On his first visit to his future bride, he slew a 
lion without weapons; and on his second visit, to es- 
pouse her, he found the skeleton, denuded of the flesh 
by the birds and jackals, occupied by a swarm of bees 
(Judg. xiv, 1-8). The strange incident of a Nazarite 
eating honey out of the carcass of a dead lion has been 
examined by Theodoret (Quest. in Jud. 22). We must 
not attribute too scrupulous views to the times of the 
Judges, It is worthy of remark, however, that Jose- 
phus (Ant. v, 8, 6) says nothing of the eating of this 
honey by Samson and his parents. 

(2.) At his wedding-feast, the attendance of a large 
company of paranymphs, or friends of the bridegroom, 
convened ostensibly for the purpose of honoring his 
nuptials, but in reality to keep an insidious watch upon 
his movements, furnished the occasion of a common 
Oriental device for enlivening entertainments of this 
nature. He propounded a riddle, the solution of which 
referred to his obtaining a quantity of honey from the 
carcass of a slain lion; and the clandestine manner in 
which his guests got possession of the clue to the enig- 
ma cost thirty Philistines their lives (Judg. xiv, 10-20). 

(3.) The next instance of his vindictive cunning was 
prompted by the ill-treatment which he had received 
at the hands of his father-in-law, who, upon a frivolous 
pretext, had given away his daughter in marriage to 
another man, and was executed by securing a multitude 
of foxes, or rather juckals (555559, shualim), and, by 
tying firebrands to their tails, setting fire to the corn- 
fields of his enemies. (See the Latin monographs on 
this subject by Hilliger [Viteb. 1674], Gasser [ Halle, 
1751], and Vriemoet [ Franc. 1738].) The indignation 
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of the Philistines, on discovering the author of the out- 
rage, vented itself upon the family of his father-in-law, 
who had been the remote occasion of it, in the burning 
of their house, in which both father and daughter per- 
ished. This was a fresh provocation, for which Samson 
threatened to be revenged; and, thereupon falling upon 
them without ceremony, he smote them, as it is said, 
“hip and thigh, with a great slaughter” (Judg. xv, 1- 
8). The original, strictly rendered, runs, “he smote 
them leg upon thigh” — apparently a proverbial ex- 
pression, and implying, according to Gesenius, that he 
cut them to pieces so that their limbs—their legs and 
thighs— were scattered and heaped promiscuously to- 
gether; equivalent to saying that he smote and de- 
stroyed them wholly, entirely. Mr. Taylor, in his edi- 
tion of Calmet, recognises in these words an allusion to 
some kind of wrestling combat, in which, perhaps, the 
slaughter on this occasion may have commenced. 

(4.) Having subsequently taken up his residence in 
the rock Etam, he was thence dislodged by consenting 
to a pusillanimous arrangement on the part of his own 
countrymen, by which he agreed to surrender himself 
in bonds, provided they would not themselves fall upon 
him and kill him. ` He probably gave in to this meas- 
ure from a strong inward assurance that the issue of it 
would be to afford him a new occasion of taking ven- 
geance upon his foes. Being brought, in this apparent- 
ly helpless condition, to a place called, from the event, 
Lehi, a jaw, his preternatural potency suddenly put it- 
self forth; and, snapping the cords asunder, and snatch- 
ing up the jawbone of an ass, he dealt so effectually 
about him that a thousand men were slain on the spot. 
That this was altogether the work, not of man, but of 
God, was soon demonstrated. Wearied with his exer- 
tions, the illustrious Danite became faint from thirst ; 
and, as there was no water in the place, he prayed that 
a fountain might be opened. His prayer was heard: 
God cansed a stream to gush from a hollow rock hard 
by; and Samson, in gratitude, gave it the name of En- 
hakker, a word that signifies “the well of him that 
prayed,” and which continued to be the designation of 
the fountain ever after. The place received its name 
from the circumstance of his having then so effectually 
wielded the jawbone (amd, Lehi) (Judg. xv, 15 sq.; see 
Bauer, Heb. Myth. ii, 65; Ausfihrl. Erkldr. des W. ii, 57 5 
comp. Judg. iii, 31; 2 Sam. xxiii, 8, 18). The spring- 
ing-up of a fountain in the jawbone (ver. 19) has given 
great trouble to the interpreters; and some would re- 
move the passage from the text, or give it a very dif- 
ferent meaning. The most common is to render lechi, 
arb, not jawbone, but Lehi, the name of a place in which 
the fountain sprang up; and maktésh, 3M2%, not the 
socket of the tooth, but the rift of the rock from which 
the water came. So the Targum, and Josephus (Ant. 
v, 8,9; comp. Clericus in loc. ; Ortlob, De Fonte Stmsonis 
prope Marillam [Leips. 1703]; Deyling, Observat. Sacr. 
i, 113 sq.; Busing, in the Biblioth. Hagana, ii, 505 sq.;3 
Herder, Geist der ebr. Poesie, ii, 235,255; Rosenmiiller, 
Schol. in loc.). It would seem that Lehi refers back to 
ver. 15, and the rendering of maktésh is assumed. It 
would be easier, with Studer, to take Lehi for the name 
of a wall of rock, an opening in which was called mak- 
(ésh, tooth-carity. Yet it seems to be doubtful whether 
maktésh alone could have this meaning. (See in gen- 
eral Gesenius, Thesaur. ii, 752.) Heine (Dissertat. Sacr. 
p- 241 sq.) opposes another exegetical attempt on this 
passage, and clings to the entire miracle. Comp. Bo- 
chart, //teroz. i, 171 sq.). See Lent. 

(5.) The Philistines were from this time held in such 
contempt by their victor that he went openly into the 
city of Gaza, where he seems to have suffered himself 
weakly to be drawn into the company of a woman of 
loose character, the yielding to whose enticements ex- 
posed him to the most imminent peril (Judg. xvi, 1-3). 
His presence being soon noised abroad, an attempt was 
made during the night forcibly to detain him by clos- 
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ing the gates of the city, and making them fast; but 
Samson, apprised of it, rose at midnight, and, breaking 

away bolts, bars, and hinges, departed, carrying the gates 
upon his shoulders to the top of a neighboring hill that 
looks towards Hebron (jAMAM 2D by, Sept. ¿ri mpo- 
oorov roù Xeßpwv, facing Hebron). ‘The common ren- 
dering, “ before Hebron,” is less appropriate, as the dis- 
tance between the two cities is at least twenty miles. 
The hill lay, doubtless, somewhere between the cities, 
and in full view of both. See GAZA. 

(6.) After this his enemies strove to entrap him by 
guile rather than by violence, and they were too suc- 
cessful in the end. Falling in love with a woman of 
Sorek, named Delilah, he became so infatuated by his 
passion that nothing but his bodily strength could equal 
his mental weakness. (But see Oeder, De Simsone Cas- 
to [Onold.1718].) The princes of the Philistines, aware 
of Samson’s infirmity, determined by means of it to get 
possession, if possible, of his person. For this purpose 
they propose a tempting bribe to Delilah, and she en- 
ters at once into the treacherous compact. She em- 
ploys all her art and blandishments to worm from him 
the secret of his prodigious strength. Having for some 
time amused her with fictions, he at last, in a moment 
of weakness, disclosed to her the fact that it lay in his 
hair, which, if it were shaved, would leave him a mere 
common man, Not that his strength really lay in his 
hair; for this, in fact, had no natural influence upon it 
one way or the other. His strength arose from his re- 
dation to God as a Nazarite; and the preservation of his 
hair unshorn was the mark, or sign, of his Nazariteship, 
and a pledye, on the part of God, of the continuance of 
his miraculous physical powers. If he lost this sign, 
the badge of his consecration, he broke his vow, and 
consequently forfeited the thing signified. God aban- 
doned him; and he was thenceforward no more, in this 
respect, than an ordinary man. His treacherous para- 
mour seized the first opportunity of putting his decla- 
ration to the test. She shaved his head while he lay 
sleeping in her lap; and, at a concerted signal, he was 
instantly arrested by his enemies lying in wait. Be- 
reft of his grand endowment, and forsaken of God, the 
champion of Israel could now well adopt the words of 
Solomon: “I find more bitter than death the woman 
whose heart is snares and nets, and her hands are bands; 
whoso pleaseth God shall escape from her; but the sin- 
ner shall be taken by her.” Having so long presumpt- 
uously played with his ruin, Heaven leaves him to him- 
self, as a punishment for his former guilty indulgence. 
He is made to reap as he had sown, and is consigned to 
the hands of his relentless foes. His punishment was 
indeed severe, though he amply revenged it, as well as 
redeemed, in a measure, his own honor, by the manner 
in which he met his death. The Philistines, having 
deprived him of sight, at first immured him in a prison, 
and made him grind at the mill like a slave (Judg. xvi, 
4-21). As this was an employment which, in the East, 
usually devolves on women, to assign it to such a man 
as Samson was virtually to reduce him to the lowest 
state of degradation and shame. To grind corn for 
others was, even for a woman, a proverbial term ex- 
pressive of the most menial and oppressed condition. 
How much more for the hero of Israel, who seems to 
have been made grinder-general for the prison-house! 
{See Lehmann, De Simsone Molitore (Viteb. 1711 ].) 

(7.) In process of time, while remaining in this con- 
finement, his hair recovered its growth, and with it such 
a profound repentance seems to have wrought in his 
heart as virtually reinvested him with the character 
and the powers he had so culpably lost. Of this fact 
his enemies were not aware. Still exulting in their 
possession of the great scourge of their nation, they 
kept him, like a wild beast, for mockery and insult. 
On one of these occasions, when an immense multitude, 
including the princes and nobility of the Philistines, 
were convened in a large amphitheatre to celebrate a 
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feast in honor of their god Dagon, who had delivered 
their adversary into their hands, Samson was ordered 
to be brought out to be made a laughing-stock to his 
enemies, a butt for their scoffs, insults, mockeries, and 
merriment. Secretly determined to use his recovered 
strength to tremendous effect, he persuaded the boy 
who guided his steps to conduct him to a spot where 
he could reach the two pillars upon which the roof of 
the building rested (see Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 
343). Here, after pausing for a short time while he 
prefers a brief prayer to Heaven, he grasps the massy 
pillars, and, bowing with resistless force, the whole build- 
ing rocks and totters, and the roof, encumbered with 
the weight of the spectators, rushes down, and the whole 
assembly, including Samson himself, are crushed to 
pieces in the ruin (Judg. xvi, 22 sq.). 

Thus terminated the career of one of the most re- 
markable personages of all history, whether sacred or 
profane. The enrolment of his name by an apostolic 
pen (Heb. xi, 32) in the list of the ancient worthies, 
“who had by faith obtained an excellent repute,” war- 
rants us, undoubtedly, in a favorable estimate of his 
character on the whole, while at the same time the 
fidelity of the inspired narrative has perpetuated the 
record of infirmities which must forever mar the lustre 
of his noble deeds. It is not improbable that the lapses 
with which he was chargeable arose, in a measure, from 
the very peculiarities of that physical temperament to 
which his prodigies of strength were owing; but while 
this consideration may palliate, it cannot excuse the 
moral delinquencies into which he was betrayed, and 
of which a just Providence exacted so tremendous a 
penalty in the circumstances of his degradation and 
death. (See Weissenborn, De Morte Simsonis [Jena, 
1705]; Maichel, Simson ab Crimine Vindicat. [ Tubing. 
1739].) 

His relatives, we are told (Judg. xvi, 31), went and 
recovered his body, and interred it in the burying-place 
of his father Manoah. The consternation produced at 
Gaza by the catastrophe connected with his death, we 
can easily conceive, would render this easier of accom- 
plishment. See PHILISTINE. 

2. Representative Relations.—Some of these have been 
in part touched upon in the foregoing narrative, but 
Samson was so striking a character that they need to 
be more specifically dwelt upon. 

(1.) As a judge his authority seems to have been 
limited to the district bordering upon the country of 
the Philistines, and his action as a deliverer does not 
seem to have extended beyond desultory attacks upon 
the dominant Philistines, by which their hold upon Is- 
rael was weakened, and the way prepared for the future 
emancipation of the Israelites from their yoke. It is 
evident from Judg. xiii, 1, 5; xv, 9-11, 20, and the 
whole history, that the Israelites, or at least Judah and 
Dan, which are the only tribes mentioned, were sub- 
ject to the Philistines through the whole of Samson’s 
judgeship; so that, of course, Samson’s twenty years of 
office would be included in the entire period of the 
Philistine dominion, which Usher and some others have 
hastily concluded was limited to the forty years of Eli’s 
administration. From the angel’s speech to Samson’s 
mother (Judg. xiii, 5) it appears further that the Isra- 
elites were already subject to the Philistines at his 
birth; and, as Samson cannot have begun to be judge 
before he was twenty years of age, it has erroneously 
been supposed that his judgeship must about have co- 
incided with the last twenty years of Philistine domin- 
ion. But when we turn to the first book of Samuel, 
and especially to vii, 1-14, we find that the Philistine 
dominion continued till the judgeship of Samuel. Hence 
it appears that Samson and Samuel were separated by 
the whole interval of Eli’s judgeship and of Samuci's 
minority. See CHRONOLOGY. There are, however, sev- 
eral points in the respective narratives of the times of 
Samson and Samuel which indicate great similarity of 
circumstances. First, there is the general prominence 
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there is the remarkable coincidence of both Samson and 
Samuel being Nazarites (Judg. xiii, 5; xvi, 17; comp. 
1Sam.i,11). It looks as if the great exploits of the 
young Danite Nazarite had suggested to Hannah the 
consecration of her son in like manner, or, at all events, 
as if fur some reason the Nazaritish vow was at that 
time prevalent. No other mention of Nazarites occurs 
in the Scripture history till Amos ii, 11, 12; and even 
there the allusion seems to be to Samuel and Samson. 
Thirdly, there is a similar notice of the house of Dagon 
in Judg. xvi, 23 and 1 Sam. v,2. Fourthly, the lords 
of the Philistines are mentioned in a similar way in 
Judg. xvi, 8, 18, 27, and in 1 Sam. vii, 7. The effect of 
Samson’s prowess must have been more of a preparato- 
ry kind, by arousing the cowed spirit of his people, and 
shaking the insolent security of the Philistines, than 
in the way of decisive victory or deliverance. There 
is no allusion whatever to other parts of Israel during 
Samson’s judgeship, except the single fact of the men 
of the border tribe of Judah, three thousand in numher, 
fetching him from the rock Etam to deliver him up to 
the Philistines (Judg. xv, 9-13). The whole narrative 
is entirely local, and, like the following story concern- 
ing Micah (Judg. xvii, xviii) seems to be taken from 
the annals of the tribe of Dan. Still it does not follow 
that there were contemporary judges in other parts of 
the land. See JUDGE. 

(2.) As a Nazarite, Samson exhibits the law in 
Numb. vi in full practice. The eminence of such Naz- 
arites as Samson and Samuel would tend to give that 
dignity to the profession which is alluded to in Lam. 
iv,7,8 See NAZARITE. 

(3.) As an inspired person, Samson is one of those 
who are distinctly spoken of in Scripture as endowed 
with supernatural power by the Spirit of the Lord. 
Those specimens of extraordinary prowess, of which 
even the slaying of the lion at Timnath without weap- 
ons was one, were doubtless the result of that special 
influence of the Most High which is referred to in Judg. 
xiii, 25—~ And the Spirit of the Lord began to move 
him at times in the camp of Dan, between Zorah and 
Kshtaol.” The import of the original word (B35) for 
moved is peculiar. As O38, the radical form, signifies 
an anvil, the metaphor is probably drawn from the re- 
peated and somewhat violent strokes of a workman with 
his hammer. It implies, therefore, a peculiar urgency, 
an ampelling influence, which he could not well resist in 
himself, nor others in him.) But we do not know that 
this attribute, in its utmost degree, constantly dwelt in 
him. So, in later exploits, it is said, “ The Spirit of the 
Lord came mightily upon him, and the cords that were 
upon his arms became as flax burned with fire;” “The 
Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he went down 
to Ashkelon, and slew thirty men of them.” But, on 
the other hand, after his locks were cut, and his strength 
was gone from bim, it is said “ He wist not that the 
Lord was departed from him” (Judg. xiii, 25; xiv, 6, 
19; xv, 14; xvi, 20). The phrase “the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon him” is common to him with Othniel 
and Gideon (Judg. iii, 10; vi, 34); but the connection 
of supernatural power with the integrity of the Naza- 
ritish vow, and the particular gift of great strength of 
body, as seen in tearing in pieces a lion, breaking his 
bonds asunder, carrying the gates of the city upon his 
back, and throwing down the pillars which supported 
the house of Dagon, are quite peculiar to Samson. In- 
deed, his whole character and history have no exact 
parallel in Scripture. It is easy, however, to see how 
forcibly the Israelites would be taught by such an ex- 
ample that their national strength lay in their complete 
separation from idolatry and consecration to the true 
God: and that he could give them power to subdue 
their mightiest enemies, if only they were true to his 
service (comp. 1 Sam. ii, 10). (See the Eclectic Review, 
Nov. 1861.) 
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of Samson’s deeds has often been compared with the 
mythical story of the Greek Hercules, (See especially 
Vogel, in the Hall. Encyclup. ii, § vi, 8 sq.; Riskoff, Die 
Simsonsage u.d. Herakles-Mythus [ Leips. 1861].) ‘Thus, 
his combat with the lion is compared with the conquest 
of the Nemean lion (Diod. Sic. iv, 11; Apollod. ii, 5, 1), 
and another fearful lion on Mt, Cithæron (Apollod. ii, 4, 
9); his capture of the jackals with the capture of the 
stag of Diana (Diod. Sic. iv, 13; Apollod. ii, 5, 3), and 
of the Cretan bull (Apollod. ii, 5,7; Diod. Sic. iv, 13); 
his slaughter of his paranymphs’ friends with the over- 
throw of the king of the Minye, Erginus, and his host, 
by Hercules, in a narrow pass (Apollod. ii, 4, 11; men- 
tioned, too, by Herod. ii, 45); his carrying-off the gates 
of Gaza with the carrying-away of the Cretan bull (Diod. 
Sic. iv, 13); but, above all, the destruction of Samson by 
his beloved Delilah has been compared with the over- 
coming of Hercules through Omphale (Diod. Sic. iv, 31; 
Apollod. ii, 6, 3; comp. Senec. Hippol. p. 318 sq.); in 
fine, Samson’s wonderful birth (Judg. xiii) with that of 
Hercules (see Bauer, Hebr. Myth. ii, 86 sq.). Those, 
however, have far less ground who identify Samson 
with the Phoenician Hercules, the sun-god. Basing the 
view on the etymology of the name (see Vatke, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 368 sq.), they labor, viewing the whole story 
of Samson as a myth, to explain the details by the 
course and operation of the sun (Borkhausen, in the 
Coburg. Annal, d. Theol. 1833, iii, 2, 3; iv, 1; comp. Je- 
rome, Ep. ad Philem. vii, 752). There are many other 
striking parallels in the Greek mythologv—e. g. in the 
Croton Milo and other strong men (Pliny, vii, 19); in the 
deeds of ‘Theseus, especially the destruction of the wild 
boar at Crommyon (Diod. Sic. iv, 59), and the carrying- 
away of a living bull to Athens (Bauer, l. c. p. 91 sq.); of 
king Nisus in Megara, who lost his kingdom at the 
same time with his hair (Ovid, Met. viii, 8 sq., 84 sq.; 
Virgil, Cir. 120 sq.; Hygar. Fab. 198); of the fountain 
Aganippe, which sprang from the footstep of Pegasus, 
etc. But there is no reason for rejecting the histori- 
cal existence of Samson; and his character and deeds 
accord well with the state of the Israelites in the 
time of the Judges. Yet the opinion is widely held 
that the traditions out of which the book of Judges is 
compiled have exaggerated his exploits (Bauer, Hebr. 
Myth. 11,69 sq.; Hebr. Gesch. ii, 88 sq.). Hence some 
have undertaken to explain the account from natural 
causes and commonplace events most fruitlessly (Ha- 
renberg, in the Brem. u. Verd. Biblioth. ii, 302 sq.; Bern, 
in Semler’s Hall. Sammi, i, iv, 1 sq.; Hezel, Schrift- 
Jorsch. i, 653 sq.; Justi, in Eichhorn’s Repert. vii, 78 sq. ; 
also in his Ferm. Abhanil. i, 146 sq.; Diederich, Zur 
Gesch. Sims, | Gött. 1778]; Herder, Geist. d. ebr. Poes. 
it, 235 sq., 252 sq.). Yet more trifling is the hypothe- 
sis of Kaiser (Commentar. in Priora Genes, Cap. p. 188 
sq.) that Samson was striving to mimic and mock the 
Philistine Hercules. Once more: “ Hercules once went 
to Egypt, and there the inhabitants took him, and, put- 
ting a chaplet on his head, led him out in solemn pro- 
cession, intending to offer him in sacrifice to Jupiter. 
For a while he submitted quietly; but when they led 
him up to the altar and began the ceremonies, he put 
forth his strength and slew them all” (Rawlinson, He- 
rod. ii, 45). 

The passage from Lycophron, with the scholion, 
quoted by Bochart (feroz. pars ii, lib. v, cap. xii), where 
Hercules is said to have been three nights in the belly 
of the sea-monster, and to have come out with the loss 
of all his hair, is also curious, and seems to be a com- 
pound of the stories of Samson and Jonah. ‘To this 
may be added the connection between Samson, consid- 
ered as derived from Shemesh, “the sun,” and the des- 
ignation of Moui, the Egyptian Hercules, as “Son of the 
Sun,” worshipped also under the name Sem, which Sir 
G. Wilkinson compares with Samson. The Tyrian Her- 
cules (whose temple at Tyre is described by Herod. ii, 
44), he also tells us, “was originally the sun, and the 
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same as Baai” (Rawlinson, Herod. ii, 44, note 7). 
connection between the Phoenician Baal (called Baal 
Shemen, Baa] Shemesh, and Baal Hamman) and Her- 
cules is well known, Gesenius (Thesaur. s. v. 555) tells 
us that in certain Phenician inscriptions, which are ac- 
companied by a Greek translation, Baal is rendered 
Herakles, and that “the Tyrian Hercules” is the con- 
stant Greek designation of the Baal of Tyre. He also 
gives many Carthaginian inscriptions to Baal Hamman, 
which he renders Baal Solaris; and also a sculpture in 
which Baal Hamman’s head is surrounded with rays, 
and which has an image of the sun on the upper part 
of the monument (Mon. Phen. i, 171; ii, tab. 21). An- 
other evidence of the identity of the Pheenician Baal 
and Hercules may be found in Bauli, near Baiz, a place 
sacred to Hercules (“locus Herculis,” Serv.), but evi- 
dently so called from Baal. Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece) 
- ascribes to the numerous temples built by the Pheni- 
cians in honor of Baal in their different settlements the 
Greek fables of the labors and journeys of Hercules. 
Bochart thinks the custom described by Ovid (Fast. 
liv) of tying a lighted torch between two foxes in the 
circus, in memory of the damage once done to the har- 
vest by a fox with burning hay and straw tied to it, 
was derived from the Pheenicians, and is clearly to be 
traced to the history of Samson (Hieroz. pars i, lib. iii, 
cap. xiii). From all this, however, arises little prob- 
ability that the Greek and Latin conception of Hercu- 
les in regard to his strength was derived from Pheeni- 
cian stories and reminiscences of the great Hebrew hero 
Samson. Some learned men connect the name //ercu- 
les with Samson etymologically (see Wilkinson’s note 
in Rawlinson’s Herod. ii, 43; Patrick, On Judg. xvi, 30; 
Cornel. a Lapide, etc.); but none of these etymologies 
are very convincing. Nevertheless, the following de- 
scription of Hercules, given by C. O. Müller (Dortans, 
bk. ii, ch. xii), might almost have been written for Sam- 
son: “ The highest degree of human suffering and cour- 
age is attributed to Hercules: his character is as noble 
as could be conceived in those rude and early times; but 
he is by no means represented as free from the blem- 
ishes of human nature; on the contrary, he is frequent- 
ly subject to wild, ungovernable passions, when the no- 
ble indignation and anger of the suffering hero degener- 
ate into frenzy. Every crime, however, is atoned for 
by some new suffering; but nothing breaks his invinci- 
ble courage until, purified from earthly corruption, he 
ascends Mount Olympus.” Again: “Hercules was a 
jovial guest, and not backward in enjoying himself... . 
It was Hercules, above all other heroes, whom mythol- 
ogy placed in ludicrous situations, and sometimes made 
the butt of the buffoonery of others. The Cercopes are 
represented as alternately amusing and annoying the 
hero. In works of art they are often represented as 
satvrs who rob the hero of his quiver, bow, and club. 
Hercules, annoved at their insults, binds two of them to 
a pole, and marches off with his prize. ... It also seems 
that mirth and buffoonery were often combined with 
the festivals of Hercules: thus at Athens there was a 
society of sixty men, who, on the festival of the Dio- 
mean Hercules, attacked and amused themselves and 
others with sallies of wit.” The commentary of Adam 
Clarke presents us with the results of De Lavour, an 
ingenious French writer, on this subject, from which it 
will be seen that the coincidences are extremely strik- 
ing, and such as would, perhaps, afford to most minds, 
an additional proof of how much the ancient mytholo- 
gies were a distorted reflection of the Scripture narra- 
tive. Phoenician traders, it is imagined, might easily 
have carried stories concerning the Hebrew hero to the 
different countries where they traded, especially Greece 
and Italy; and such stories would have been moulded 
according to the taste or imagination of those who 
heard them. 

Whatever is thought, however, of such coincidences, 
it is certain that the history of Samson is a historical, 
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It has also a distinct- 
ly supernatural element which cannot be explained away. 
The history, as we now have it, must have been written 
several centuries after Samson’s death (Judg. xv, 19, 20; 
xviii, 1, 30; xix, 1), though probably taken from the 
annals of the tribe of Dan. Josephus has given it. pret- 
ty fully, but with alterations and embellishments of his 
own, after his manner. The older writers on Samson 
contribute nothing to the interpretation of the history 
(e. g. Marck, in his Dissert. Philol. Exeget. p. 173 sq.). 
The effort to rid the story of its miraculous air appears 
already in Stackhouse (Bibl. Hist. iii, 776 sq.). The 
Wolfenbiittel Fragments (according to the specimens in 
Bayle and others) would simply degrade Samson; and 
Niemeyer (Charuk. iii, 524 sq.) accomplishes nothing. 
beyond showing that this wilful and rough hero of the 
olden time, judged by the moral law, is unworthy of 
comparison with Christ (see Hauke, De Simsone Typo 
Christi [ Alt. 1740]). Samson was earnest and patriotic; 
to him his Nazaritish consecration was not a mere relig- 
ious veil, but a living impulse, and no one can properly 
deny him the dignity of a shophet, or judge (Bertheau, 
Buch der Richter, p. 14, Einlett.), unless he understands 
the word in a narrow and too modern sense. The moral 
significance of Samson's life has been first set forth by 
Ewald (Gesch. Isr. ii, 401 sq.), but he seems to have 
idealized his hero too much (comn. the excellent re- 
marks of Bertheau, op. cit. p. 168 sq.). The only men- 
tion of Samson in the New Test. confirms his historical 
character, being that in Heb. xi, 32, where he is coupled 
with Gideon, Barak, and Jephthah, and spoken of as 
one of those who “through faith waxed valiant in fight, 
and turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 

For other monographs on Samson, see Darling, Cyclu- 
pedia Bibliographica, col. 285, 


Samson, BERNHARDIN, a Franciscan monk, who 
plied the traffic in indulgences in Switzerland at the 
time of Tetzel’s exploits in Saxony, was a native of Mil- 
an, but the dates of his birth and death are not known. 
He is described by his contemporaries as an eloquent, in- 
solent monk. He was employed in the indulgence traf- 
fic by cardinal Forli, to whom Leo X had farmed out 
the territory of Switzerland. Ie entered Switzerland 
in August, 1518, and passed from canton to canton with 
great success, assuming great state, and giving great 
offence to the local clergy. Meantime Zwingli was 
called as priest to Zurich. He had already raised his 
voice against the traffic, but now he was summoned by 
bishop Hugo to make a direct attack upon Samson. 
Others also were likewise summoned. As Samson had 
not duly presented his credentials to the bishop, the lat- 
ter ordered his whole diocese to exclude him from their 
churches. Samson retired into Baden, and met with 
great success. In his zeal in urging the indulgences 
upon the people, he represented the souls thereby res- 
cued from purgatory as flying to heaven by swarms: 
“Ecce volant! Ecce volant!” In Feb., 1519, he went 
to Bremgarten, but Henry Bullinger, the priest of the 
place, refused to admit him into his church. There- 
upon Samson pronounced the ban against him, and 
threatened to complain against him to the govern- 
ment at Zurich. On reaching Zurich, however, he was 
peremptorily ordered to absolve Bullinger, and to quit 
the country. In answer to a complaint of the Swiss 
authorities, pope Leo X announced (April 30, 1519) that 
he had already recalled Samson, and that in case their 
complaints were found corroborated, he should punish 
him. After Samson’s retiring to Italy, all trace of him 
is lost. See the authorities cited in Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. xiii, 392-394, (J.P. L.) 

Sam/‘uél (Heb. Shemuél’, 5X1"2¥5 [on the significa- 
tion, see below]; Sept. and New Test. Zapouna), the last 
of those extraordinary regents that presided over the 
Hebrew commonwealth under the title of judges (q. v.), 
and the first of the line of the prophets (q. v.) specially 
so called (Acts xiii, 20). As such he possesses peculiar 
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interest in the history of the chosen people. 
SAMUEL. 

I. Name.—Of this different derivations have been 
given: (1) DNX DW, “name of God;” so apparently 
Origen (Euseb. Z. E. vi, 25), i.q. QcowAnrdg. (2) BA 
DN, “placed by God.” (3) D8 PINY, “asked of God” 
(1 Sam. i, 20). Josephus (who gives this interpreta- 
tion, Dapoundog, Ant. v, x, 3) ingeniously makes it cor- 
respond to the well-known Greek name Geairnrog. (4) 
DX vac, “heard of God.” This, which is the most 
obvious, may have the same meaning as the previous 
derivation, which is supported by the sacred text (1 
Sam. i, 20). 

II. History.—1. Private Life.—The circumstances of 
his birth were ominous of his future career. He was 
the son of Elkanah, an Ephrathite or Ephraimite, and 
Hannah or Anna. His father is one of the few private 
citizens in whose household we find polygamy. It may 
possibly have arisen from the irregularity of the period, 
but more probably from the sterility of his wife Hannah, 
whom, as she is always named first, and is known to 
have been the favorite, he probably married first. ‘The 
usual effect of polygamy was felt in Elkanah’s house- 
hold. The sterility of Hannah brought upon her the 
taunts and ridicule of her conjugal rival, who “ provoked 
her sore, to make her fret, because the Lord had shut up 
her womb” (1 Sam. i, 6). The jealousy of Peninnah 
was excited also by the superior affection which was 
shown to Hannah by her husband. “To Hannah he 
gave a worthy portion; for he loved Hannah” (ver. 5). 
More especially at the period of the sacred festivals did 
the childless solitude of Hannah create within her the 
most poignant regrets, when she saw her husband give 
portions to all the sons and daughters of Peninnah, who, 
exulting in maternal pride and fondness, took advantage 
of these seasons to subject the favorite wife to a natural 
feminine retaliation. Hannah’s life was embittered, 
“she wept and did not eat” (ver.7). See HANNAH. 

The descent of Samuel’s father, Elkanah, is involved 
in great obscurity. In 1 Sam.i, 1 he is described as an 
Ephraimite. In 1 Chron. vi, 22, 23 he is made a de- 
scendaut of Korah the Levite (see the table below). 
Hengstenberg (on Psa. lxxviii, 1) and Ewald (ii, 433) 
explain this by supposing that the Levites were occa- 
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sionally incorporated into the tribes among whom they 
dwelt. The question, however, is of no practical im- 
portance, because, even if Samuel were a Levite, he cer- 
tainly was not a regular priest by descent. In virtue of 
his semi-sacerdotal lineage as a Levite, and especially 
by the authority of his office as a prophet, he hesitated 
not to perform priestly functions, like Elijah and others. 
The opinion was, nevertheless, in former times very cur- 
rent that Samuel was a priest—nay, some imagine that 
he succeeded Eli in the pontificate. Many of the fathers 
inclined to this notion, but Jerome aftirms (Adrers. 
Jovin.), “Samuel propheta fuit, Judex fuit, Levita fuit, 
non pontifex, ne sacerdos quidem” (Ortlob, “ Samuel Ju- 
dex et Propheta, non Pont. aut Sacerd. Sacrificans,” in 
the Thesaurus Novus Theol. Philol. Hasaei et Ikenii, i, 
587; Selden, De Success. ad Pontiff. lib. i, c. 4). The 
American translator of De Wette’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament (ii, 21) says he was a priest, though not 
of Levitical descent, slighting the information of Chroni- 
cles, and pronouncing Samuel at the same time to be 
only a mythical character. 

Samuel’s birthplace is one of the vexed questions of 
sacred geography, as his descent is of sacred genealogy. 
See RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. All that appears with cer- 
tainty from the accounts is that it was in the hills of 
Ephraim, and (as may be inferred from its name) a 
double height, used for the purpose of beacons or out- 
lookers (1 Sam. i, 1). At the foot of the hill was a well 
(xix, 22). On the brow of its two summits was the city. 
It never lost its hold on Samuel, who in later life made 
it his fixed abode. 

The combined family must have been large. Penin- 
nah had several children, and Hannah had, besides Sam- 
uel, three sons and two daughters. But of these noth- 
ing is known, unless the names of the sons are those 
enumerated in 1 Chron. vi, 26, 27. It is on the mother 
of Samuel that our chief attention is fixed in the ac- 
count of his birth. She is described as a woman of a 
high religious mission. Almost a Nazarite by practice 
(1 Sam. i, 15), and a prophetess in her gifts (ii, 1), she 
sought from God the gift of the child for which she 
longed with a passionate devotion of silent prayer, of 
which there 1s no other example in the Old Test.; and 
when the son was granted, the name which he bore, 
and thus first introduced into the world, expressed her 
sense of the urgency of her entreaty — Samuel, “the 
asked, or heard, of God.” Living in the great age of 
vows, she had before his birth dedicated him to the of- 
tice of a Nazarite. As soon as he was weaned, she her- 
self, with her husband, brought him to the tabernacle at 
Shiloh, where she had received the first intimation of 
his birth, and there solemnly consecrated him. The 
form of consecration was similar to that with which the 
irregular priesthood of Jeroboam was set apart in later 
times (2 Chron. xiii, 9)—a bullock of three years old 
(Sept.), loaves (Sept.), an ephah of flour, and a skin of 
wine (1 Sam. i, 24). First took place the usual sac- 
rifices (Sept.) by Elkanah himself; then, after the in- 
troduction of the child, the special sacrifice of the bul- 
lock. Then his mother made him over to Eli (vers. 25, 
| 28), and (according to the Heb. text, but not the Sept.) 
the child himself performed an act of worship. The 
hymn which followed on this consecration is the first of 
the kind in the sacred volume. It is possible that, like 
many of the psalms, it may have been enlarged in later 
times to suit great occasions of victory and the like. 
But ver. 5 specially applies to this event, and vers. 7, 8 
may well express the sense entertained by the prophet- 
ess of the coming revolution in the fortunes of her son 
and of her country. 

From this time the child is shut up in the tabernacle. 
The priests furnished him with a sacred garment, an 
ephod, made, like their own, of white linen, though of 
inferior quality, and his mother every year, apparently 
at the only time of their meeting, gave him a little 
! mantle reaching down to his feet, such as was worn only 
. by high personages, or women, over the other dress, and 
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such as he retained, as his badge, till the latest times of 
his life. He seems to have slept near the holy place (1 
Sam. iii, 3), and his special duty was to put out, as it 
would seem, the sacred candlestick, and to open the 
doors at sunrise. 

2. Samuel’s Call.—In this way his childhood was 
passed. It was while thus sleeping in the tabernacle 
that he received his first prophetic call. The stillness 
of the night, the sudden voice, the childlike miscon- 
ception, the venerable Eli, the contrast between the 
terrible doom and the gentle creature who has to an- 
nounce it, give to this portion of the narrative a uni- 
versal interest. It is this side of Samuel’s career that 
has been so well caught in the well-known picture of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The degeneracy of the people at this 
time was extreme. ‘The tribes seem to have adminis- 
tered their affairs as independent republics; the national 
confederacy was weak and disunited; and the spirit of 
public patriotic enterprise had been worn out by con- 
stant turmoil and invasion. The theocratic influence 
was also scarcely felt, its peculiar ministers being with- 
drawn, and its ordinary manifestations, except in the 
routine of the Levitical ritual, having ceased. The 
“word of the Lord was precious in those days; there 
was no open vision” (1 Sam. iii, 1). The young de- 
votee, “the child Samuel,” was selected by Jehovah to 
renew the deliverance of his oracles, According to Jo- 
sephus (Ant. v, 10, 4), he was at this time twelve years 
old. As he reclined in his chamber adjoining the sa- 
cred edifice, the Lord, by means adapted to his juvenile 
capacity, made known to him his first and fearful com- 
munication—the doom of Eli’s apostate house. Other 
revelations speedily followed this. The frequency of 
God’s messages to the young prophet established his 
fame, and the exact fulfilment of them secured his 
reputation. The oracle of Shiloh became vocal again 
through the youthful hierophant (1 Sam. iii, 19-21). 
From this moment the prophetic character of Samuel 
was established. His words were treasured up, and Shi- 
loh became the resort of those who came to hear him 
(iii, 19-21). The fearful fate pronounced on the head 
and family of the pontificate was soon executed. Eli 
had indulgeutly tolerated, or leniently palliated, the ra- 
pacity and profligacy of his sons. Through their extor- 
tions and impiety “men abhorred the offering of the 
Lord,” and Jehovah’s wrath was kindled against the 
sacerdotal transgressors. They became the victims of 
their own folly, for when the Philistines invaded the 
land an unworthy superstition among the Hebrew host 
clamored for the ark to be brought into the camp and 
into the field of battle. Hophni and Phinehas, Eli’s 
sons, indulging this vain and puerile fancy, accompa- 
nied the ark as its legal guardians, and fell in the terri- 
ble slaughter which ensued. Their father, whose sin 
seems to have been his easiness of disposition, his pas- 
sive and quiescent temper, sat on a sacerdotal throne by 
the wayside, to gather the earliest news of the battle, 
for his “heart trembled for the ark of God;” and as a 
fugitive from the scene of conflict reported to him the 
sad disaster, dwelling with natural climax on its mel- 
ancholy particulars—Israel routed and fleeing in pan- 
ic, Hophni and Phinehas both slain, and the ark of 
God taken—this last and overpowering intelligence so 
shocked him that he fainted and fell from his seat, and 
in his fall, from the imbecile corpulence of age, “ brake 
his neck and died” (iv, 18). In the overthrow of the 
sanctuary we hear not what became of Samuel. Ac- 
cording to the Mussulman tradition, Samuel’s birth was 
granted in answer to the prayers of the nation on the 
overthrow of the sanctuary and loss of the ark (D’Her- 
belot, s. v. Aschmouyl). This, though false in the letter, 
is true to the spirit of Samuel’s life. 

3. Samuel's Civil Administration—When the feeble 
administration of Eli, who had judged Israel forty 
years, was concluded by his death, Samuel was too 
young to succeed to the regency; and the actions of 
this earlier portion of his life are left unrecorded. The 
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ark, which had been captured by the Philistines, soon 
vindicated its majesty, and, after being detained among 
them seven months, was sent back to Israel. It did 
not, however, reach Shiloh, in consequence of the fear- 
ful judgment upon Beth-shemesh (1 Sam. vi, 19), but 
rested in Kirjath-jearim for no fewer than twenty years 
(vil, 2). It is not till the expiration of this period that: 
Samuel appears again in the history. Perhaps, during 
the twenty years succeeding Eli's death, his authority 
was gradually gathering strength; while the office of 
supreme magistrate may have been vacant, each tribe 
being governed by its own hereditary phylarch. This 
long season of national humiliation was, to some ex- 
tent, improved. “All the house of Israel lamented af- 
ter the Lord ;” and Samuel, seizing upon the crisis, is- 
sued a public manifesto, exposing the sin of idolatry, 
urging on the people religious amendment, and prom- 
ising political deliverance on their reformation. The 
people obeyed, the oracular mandate was effectual, and 
the principles of the theocracy again triumphed (1 Sam. 
vii, 4). The tribes were summoned by the prophet to 
assemble in Mizpeh; and at this assembly of the Hebrew 
comitia, Samuel seems to have been elected regent (vii, 
6). Some of the judges were raised to political power 
as the reward of their military courage and talents; but 
Samuel was raised to the lofty station of judge, from 
his prophetic fame, his sagacious dispensation of jus- 
tice, his real intrepidity, and his success as a restorer 
of the true religion. His government, founded not on 
feats of chivalry or actions of dazzling enterprise, which 
great emergencies only call forth, but resting on more 
solid qualities, essential to the growth and development 
of a nation’s resources in times of peace, laid the foun- 
dation of that prosperity which gradually elevated Is- 
rael to the position it occupied in the days of David 
and his successors. This mustering of the Hebrews at 
Mizpeh on the inauguration of Samuel alarmed the 
Philistines, and their “lords went up against Israel.” 
Samuel offered a solemn oblation, and implored the im- 
mediate protection of Jehovah. With a symbolical 
rite, expressive, partly of deep humiliation, partly of 
the libations of a treaty, the people poured water on 
the ground; they fasted; and they entreated Samuel 
to raise the piercing cry for which he was known in 
supplication to God for them. It was at the moment 
that he was offering up a sacrifice, and sustaining this 
loud cry (compare the situation of Pausanias before the 
battle of Platæa, Herod. ix, 61), that the Philistine host 
suddenly burst upon them. He was answered by pro- 
pitious thunder, an unprecedented phenomenon in that 
climate at that season of the year (comp. 1 Sam. xii, 
18: Josephus says [ Ant. vi, 2,2] that there was also an 
earthquake). <A fearful storm burst upon the Philis- 
tines; the elements warred against them. “The High- 
est gave his voice in the heaven, hailstones and coals 
of fire.” The old enemies of Israel were signally de- 
feated, and did not recruit their strength again during 
the administration of the prophet-judge. Exactly at 
the spot where, twenty years before, they had obtained 
their great victory, a stone was set up, which long re- 
mained as a memorial of Samuel's triumph, and gave to 
the place its name of Eben-ezer, “the Stone of Help,” 
which has thence passed into Christian phraseology, 
and become a common name of Nonconformist chapels (1 
Sam. vii, 12). The old Canaanites, whom the Philistines 
had dispossessed in the outskirts of the Judean hills, 
seem to have helped in the battle; and a large portion 
of territory was recovered (ver. 14). This was Sam- 
uel’s first, and, as far as we know, his only, military 
achievement. But, as in the case of the earlier chiefs 
who bore that name, it was apparently this which 
confirmed him in the office of “judge” (comp. xii, 11, 
where he is thus reckoned with Jerubbaal, Bedan, and 
Jephthah, and Ecclus. xlvi, 15-18). From an inciden- 
tal allusion (1 Sam. vii, 14), we learn, too, that about 
this time the Amorites, the Eastern foes of Israel, were 
also at peace with them—another triumph of a gov- 
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ernment “the weapons of whose warfare were not car- 
nal.” 

The presidency of Samuel appears to have been emi- 
nently successful. Its length is nowhere given in the 
Scriptures; but, from a statement of Josephus (Ant. vi, 
13, 5), it appears to have lasted twelve years (B.C. 1105 
—1093), up to the time of Saul’s inauguration. See 
CHRONOLOGY. From the very brief sketch given us 
of his public life, we infer that the administration of 
justice occupied no little share of his time and atten- 
tion. He visited, in discharge of his duties as ruler, 
the three chief sanctuaries (Sept. iv maou roic nyiac- 
peevotc Tovrorg) on the west of the Jordan—Bethel, Gil- 
gal, and Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii, 16). His own residence 
was still his native city, Ramah, or Ramathaim, which 
he further consecrated by an altar (ver. 17), after the 
patriarchal model, like Abraham. Such a procedure 
was contrary to the letter of the Mosaic statute; but 
the prophets had power to dispense with ordinary usage 
(De Wette, Bib. Dogmat. § 70; Knobel, Der Prophetism. 
der Heb. i, 39; Köster, Der Prophetism. d. A. und N. T. 
etc. p. 52). In this case, the reason of Samuel’s conduct 
may be found in the state of the religious economy. The 
ark yet remained at Kirjath-jearim, where it had been 
left in terror, and where it lay till David fetched it to 
Zion. There seems to have been no place of resort for 
the tribes, the present station of the ark not having 
been chosen for its convenience as a scene of religious 
assembly. The shrine at Shiloh, which had been hal- 
lowed ever since the settlement in Canaan, had been 
desolate from the date of the death of Eli and his sons 
—so desolate as to become, in future years, a prophetic 
symbol of divine judgment (Jer. vii, 12-14; xxvi, 6). 
In such a period of religious anarchy and confusion, 
Samuel, a theocratic guardian, might, without any vio- 
lation of the spirit of the law, superintend the public 
worship of Jehovah in the vicinity of his habitation 
(Knobel, Der Prophetism. der Heb. ii, 32). 

At Ramah Samuel married; and two sons grew up 
to repeat, under his eyes, the same perversion of high 
office that he had himself witnessed in his childhood 
in the case of the two sons of Eli. One was Abiah, 
the other, Joel, sometimes called simply “the second” 
(vashni, 1 Chron. vi, 28). In his old age, according to 
the quasi-hereditary principle already adopted by pre- 
vious judges, he shared his power with them; and they 
exercised their functions at the southern frontier in 
Beersheba (1 Sam. viii, 1-4), These young men pos- 
sessed not their father’s integrity of spirit, but “turned 
aside after lucre, took bribes, and perverted judgment” 
(ver. 3). The advanced years of the venerable ruler 
himself, and his approaching dissolution; the certain- 
ty that none of his family could fill his office with ad- 
vantage to the country; the horror of a period of an- 
archy which his death might occasion; the necessity 
of having some one to put an end to tribal jealousies, 
and concentrate the energies of the nation, especially 
as there appeared to be symptoms of renewed warlike 
preparations on the part of the Ammonites (xii, 12)— 
these considerations seem to have led the elders of Is- 
racl to adopt the bold step of assembling at Ramah 
with the avowed purpose of effecting a revolution in 
the form of the government. 

4. Retirement from Public Office.—Down to this point 
in Samuel's life there is but little to distinguish his ca- 
reer from that of his predecessors. Like many charac- 
ters in later days, had he died in youth, his fame would 
hardly have been greater than that of Gideon or Sam- 
son. He was a judge, a Nazarite, a warrior, and (to a 
certain point) a prophet. But his peculiar position in 
the sacred narrative turns on the events which follow. 
He is the inaugurator of the transition from what is 
commonly called the theocracy to the monarchy. The 
misdemeanor of his own sons precipitated the catastro- 
phe which had been long preparing. The people de- 
manded aking. Josephus (Ant. vi, 3, 3) describes the 
shock to Samuel’s mind “because of his inborn sense 
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of justice, because of his hatred of kings as so far infe- 
rior to the aristocratic form of government, which con- 
ferred a godlike character on those who lived under it.” 
For the whole night he lay fasting and sleepless, in the 
perplexity of doubt and difficulty. Inthe vision of that 
night, as recorded by the sacred historian, is given the 
dark side of the new institution, on which Samuel dwells 
on the following day (1 Sam. viii, 9-18). The proposed 
change from a republican to a regal form of government 
displeased Samuel for various reasons. Besides its be- 
ing a departure from the first political institute, and so 
far an infringement on the rights of the divine head of 
the theocracy, it was regarded by the regent as a virtu- 
al charge against himself, and might appear to him as 
one of those examples of popular fickleness and ingrati- 
tude which the history of every realm exhibits in pro- 
fusion. Jehovah comforts Samuel in this respect by 
saying, “They have not rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me.” Being warned of God to accede to their 
request for a king, and yet to remonstrate with the peo- 
ple, and set before the nation the perils and tyranny of 
a monarchical government (viii, 10), Samuel proceeded 
to the election of a sovereign. Saul, son of Kish, “a 
choice young man and a goodly,” whom he had met 
unexpectedly, was pointed out to him by Jehovah as 
the king of Israel, and by the prophet was anointed and 
saluted as monarch. Samuel again convened the na- 
tion at Mizpeh, again with honest zeal condemned their 
project, but caused the sacred lot to be taken. The lot 
fell on Saul. The prophet now formally introduced him 
to the people, who shouted, in joyous acclamation, “ God 
save the king!” Not content with oral explanations, 
this last of the republican chiefs not only told the peo- 
ple the manner of the kingdom, “ but wrote it in a book; 
and laid it up before the Lord.” What is here asserted 
of Samuel may mean that he extracted from the Penta- 
teuch the recorded provision of Moses for a future mon- 
archy, and added to it such warnings and counsels and 
safeguards as his inspired sagacity might suggest. Saul’s 
first battle being so successful, and the preparations for 
it displaying no ordinary energy and promptitude of 
character, his popularity was suddenly advanced and 
his throne secured. ‘Taking advantage of the general 
sensation in favor of Saul, Samuel cited the people to 
meet again in Gilgal, to renew the kingdom, to ratify 
the new constitution, and solemnly install the sovereign 
(xi, 14). The assembly was held at Gilgal, immediately 
after the victory over the Ammonites, The monarchy 
was a second time solemnly inaugurated, and (according 
to the Sept.) “Samuel” (in the Hebrew text, “ Saul”) 
“and all the men of Israel rejoiced greatly.” Then 
takes place his farewell address. By this time the 
long, flowing .locks, on which no razor had ever passed, 
were white with age (xii, 2). He appeals to their 
knowledge of his integrity. Whatever might be the 
lawless habits of the chiefs of those times — Hophni, 
Phinehas, or his own sons—he had kept aloof from 
all. No ox or ass had he taken from their stalls— 
no bribe to obtain his judgment (Sept. ¢iAaopa)—not 
even a sandal (i#7rddnua, Sept. and Ecclus. xlvi, 19). 


>It is this appeal, and the response of the people, that 


have made Grotius call him the Jewish Aristides. He 
then*sums up the new situation in which they have 
placed themselves; and, although “the wickedness of 
asking a king” is still strongly insisted on, and the un- 
usual portent of a thunderstorm in May or June, in an- 
swer to Samuel’s prayer, is urged as a sign of divine 
displeasure (1 Sam. xii, 16-19), the general tone of the 
condemnation is much softened from that which was 
pronounced on the first intimation of the change. The 
first king is repeatedly acknowledged as “the Messiah,” 
or anointed of the Lord (vers. 3, 5); the future prosperity 
of the nation is declared to depend on their use or mis- 
use of the new constitution; and Samuel retires with 
expressions of good-will and hope: “I will teach you 
the good and the right way ... only fear the Lord...” 
(vers, 23, 24). It is the most signal example afforded 
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in the Old Test. of a great character reconciling himself 
to a changed order of things, and of the divine sanction 
resting on his acquiescence. For this reason it is that 
Athanasius is by Basil called the Samuel of the Church 
(Basil, Æp. 82). See MONARCHY. 

5. Residue of Samuel's Life.—His subsequent relations 
with Saul are of the same mixed kind. The two insti- 
tutions which they respectively represented ran on side 
by side. Samuel was still, by courtesy at least, judge. 
He judged Israel “all the days of his life” (1 Sam. vii, 
15), and from time to time came across the king’s path. 
But these interventions are chiefly in another capacity, 
which are unfolded below. The assertion may mean 
that even after Saul’s coronation Samuel's power, though 
formally abdicated, was yet actually felt and exercised 
in the direction of state affairs (Hivernick, Einlett. in 
das A. T. § 166). No enterprise could be undertaken 
without Samuel’s concurrence. His was an authority 
higher than the king’s. We find Saul, having muster- 
ed his forces, about to march against the Philistines, 
yet delaying to do so till Samuel consecrated the un- 
dertaking. He came not at the time appointed, as Saul 
thought, and the impatient monarch proceeded to offer 
sacrifice—a fearful violation of the national law. The 
prophet arrived as the religious service was concluded, 
and, rebuking Saul for his presumption, distinctly hint- 
ed at the short continuance of hiskingdom. Again, we 
find Samuel charging Saul with the extirpation of the 
Amalekites. The royal warrior proceeded on the expe- 
dition, but obeyed not the mandate of Jehovah. His 
apologies, somewhat craftily framed for his inconsist- 
encies, availed him not with the prophet, and he was by 
the indignant seer virtually dethroned. He had for- 
feited his crown by disobedience to God. Yet Samuel 
mourned for him. His heart seems to have been set 
on the bold athletic soldier. But the breach was irrec- 
oncilable, and they must separate. The parting was 
not one of rivals, but of dear though divided friends. 
The king throws himself on the prophet with all his 
force; not without a vehement effort (Josephus, Ant. vi, 
7, 5) the prophet tears himself away. The long mantle 
by which he was always known is rent in the struggle; 
and, like Ahijah after him, Samuel saw in this the omen 
of the coming rent in the monarchy. They parted, each 
to his house, to meet no more. But a long shadow of 
grief fell over the prophet. ‘Samuel mourned for Saul.” 
“It grieved Samuel for Saul.” “How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul?” (1 Sam. xv, 11, 35; xvi, 1). See 
ProrHET. But now the Lord directed him to make 
provision for the future government of the country 
(xvi, 1). To prevent strife and confusion, it was neces- 
sary, in the circumstances, that the second king should 
be appointed ere the first sovereign’s demise. Samuel 
went to Bethlehem and set apart the youngest of the 
sons of Jesse, “and came to see Saul no more till the 
day of his death.” Yet Saul and he came near meeting 
once again at Naioth,in Ramah (xix, 24), when the king 
was pursuing David. As on a former occasion, the spirit 
of God came upon him as he approached the company 
of the prophets with Samuel presiding over them, and 
“í he prophesied and lay down naked all that day and alp 
that night.” A religious excitement seized him; the 
contagious influence of the music and rhapsody fell 
upon his nervous, susceptible temperament and over- 
powered him. See SAUL. 

The remaining scriptural notices of Samuel are in 
connection with David’s history. See Davin. 

6. Decease and Traditions.—The death of Samuel is 
described as taking place in the year of the close of 
David's wanderings. It is said with peculiar empha- 
sis, as if to mark the loss, that “all the Israelites”—all, 
with a universality never specified before—“ were gath- 
ered together” from all parts of this hitherto divided 
country, and “lamented him,” and “buried him,” not in 
any consecrated place, nor outside the walls of his city, 
but within his own house, thus in a manner consecrated 
by being turned into his tomb (1 Sam. xxv, 1). His 
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relics were translated “from Judæa” (the place is not 
specified), A.D. 406, to Constantinople, and received 
there with much pomp by the emperor Arcadius. They 
were landed at the pier of Chalcedon, and thence con- 
veyed to a church near the palace of Hebdomon (see 
Acta Sanctorum, Aug. 20). 

The situation of Ramathaim, as has been observed, 
is uncertain. But the place long pointed out as his 
tomb is the height, most conspicuous of all in the neigh- 
borhood, of Jerusalem, immediately above the town of 
Gibeon, known to the Crusaders as “ Montjoye,” as the 
spot from whence they first saw Jerusalem, now called 
Neby Samwil, “the Prophet Samuel.” The tradition 
can be traced back as far as the 7th century, when it 
is spoken of as the monastery of St. Samuel (Robinson, 
Bib. Res. ii, 142). See Zopumm. A cave is still shown 
underneath the floor of the mosque. “He built the 
tomb in his lifetime,” is the account of the Mussulman 
guardian of the mosque, “ but was not buried here till 
after the expulsion of the Greeks.” It is the only spot 
in Palestine which claims any direct connection with 
the first great prophet who was born within its limits; 
and its commanding situation well agrees with the im- 
portance assigned to him in the sacred history. See 
MIZPEH. 

His descendants were subsisting at the same place 
till the time of David. Heman, his grandson, was one 
of the chief singers in the Levitical choir (1 Chron. vi, 
33; xv,17; xxv, 5). 

The apparition of Samuel at Endor (1 Sam. xxviii, 
14; Ecclus. xlvi, 20) belongs to the history of Saul. 
We here follow the inspired narrative, and merely say 
that Saul strangelv wished to see Samuel recalled from 
the dead, that Samuel himself made his appearance sud- 
denly, and, to the great terror of the necromancer, heard 
the mournful complaint of Saul, and pronounced his 
speedy death on an ignoble field of loss and massacre 
(Henderson, On Divine Inspiration, p. 165; Hales, Chro- 
nology, ii, 323; Scott, On the Existence of Evil Spirits, 
etc. p. 232). 

It has been supposed that Samuel wrote a life of 
David (of course of his earlier years) which was still 
accessible to one of the authors of the book of Chroni- 
cles (1 Chron. xxix, 29); but this appears doubtful. 
Various other books of the Old Test. have been ascribed 
to him by the Jewish tradition—the Judges, Ruth, the 
two books of Samuel (the latter, it is alleged, being writ- 
ten in the spirit of prophecy). He is regarded by the 
Samaritans as a magician and an infidel (Hottinger, 
Hist. Orient. p. 52). 

The Persian traditions fix his life in the time of Kai- 
i-Kobad, second king of Persia, with whom he is said to 
have conversed (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. s. v. “ Kai- 
Kobad”). 

III. Samuel’s Character—So important a position did 
he hold in Jewish history as to have given his name 
to the sacred book, now divided into two, which covers 
the whole period of the first establishment of the king- 
dom, corresponding to the manner in which the name 
of Moses has been assigned to the sacred book, now di- 
vided into five, which covers the period of the founda- 
tion of the Jewish Church itself. In fact, no character 
of equal magnitude had arisen since the death of the 
great lawgiver. 

1. Samuel's character presents itself to us as one of 
uncommon dignity and patriotism. His chief concern 
was his country’s weal. Grotius compares him to Aris- 
tides, and Saul to Alcibiades (Opera Theol.i,119). To 
preserve the worship of the one Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, to guard the liberties and rights of the people, 
to secure them from hostile invasion and internal dis- 
union, was the grand motive of his life. His patriotism 
was not a Roman love of conquest or empire. The sub- 
jugation of other people was only sought when they 
disturbed the peace of his country. He was loath, in- 
deed, to change the form of government, yet he did it 
with consummate policy. First of all, he resorted to 
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the divine mode of appeal to the Omniscient Ruler—a 
solemn sortilege—-and brought Saul so chosen before 
the people, and pointed him out to them as peerless in 
his form and aspect. Then, waiting till Saul should 
distinguish himself by some victorious enterprise, and 
receiving him fresh from the slaughter of the Ammon- 
ites, he again confirmed him in his kingdom, while the 
national enthusiasm, kindled by bis triumph, made him 
the popular idol. Samuel thus, for the sake of future 
peace, took means to show that Saul was both chosen 
of God and yet virtually elected by the people. This 
procedure, so cautious and so generous, proves how lit- 
tle foundation there is for the remarks which have been 
made against Samuel by some writers, such as Schiller 
(Neue Thalia, iv, 94), Vatke (Bibl. Theol. p. 360), and 
the infamous Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist (p. 200, ed. 
Schmidt). 

But there are two other points which more especial- 
lv placed him at the head of the prophetic order as it 
afterwards appeared. The first is brought out in his 
relation with Saul, the second in his relation with Da- 
vid. 

2. He represents the independence of the moral law, 
of the Divine Will, as distinct from regal or sacerdotal 
enactments, which is so remarkable a characteristic of 
all the later prophets. As we have seen, he was, if a 
Levite, yet certainly not a priest; aud all the attempts 
to identify his opposition to Saul with a hierarchical in- 
terest are founded on a complete misconception of the 
facts of the case. From the time of the overthrow of 
Shiloh, he never appears in the remotest connection 
with the priestly order. Among all the places included 
in his personal or administrative visits, neither Shiloh, 
nor Nob, nor Gibeon (the seats of the sacerdotal caste) 
is ever mentioned. When he counsels Saul, it is not 
as the priest, but as the prophet; when he sacrifices or 
blesses the sacrifice, it is not as the priest, but either as 
an individual Israelite of eminence, or as a ruler, like 
Saul himself. Saul’s sin in both cases where he came 
into collision with Samuel was not simply that of in- 
truding into sacerdotal functions, but of disobedience to 
the prophetic voice. ‘The first was that of not waiting 
for Samuel’s arrival, according to the sign given by 
Samuel at his original meeting at Ramah (1 Sam. x, 
8; xiii, 8); the second was that of not carrying out the 
stern prophetic injunction for the destruction of the 
Amalekites. When, on that occasion, the aged prophet 
called the captive prince before him, and with his own 
hands hacked him limb from limb in retribution for 
the desolation he had brought into the homes of Israel, 
and thus offered up his mangled remains almost as a 
human sacrifice (“before the Lord in Gilgal”), we see 
the representative of the older part of the Jewish his- 
tory. But it is the true prophetic utterance such as 
breathes through the psalmists and prophets when he 
says to Saul in words which, from their poetical form, 
must have become fixed in the national memory, “To 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.” 

3. Samuel is the first of the regular succession of 
prophets: “<All the prophets from Samuel and those 
that follow after” (Acts iii, 24); “ Ex quo sanctus Sam- 
uel propheta coepit, et deinceps donec populus Israel in 
Babyloniam captivus veheretur, ... totum est tempus 
prophetarum” (Augustine, Civ. Det, xvii, 1). Moses, Mir- 
iam, and Deborah, perhaps Ehud, had been prophets. 
But it was only from Samuel that the continuous succes- 
sion was unbroken. This may have been merely from 
the coincidence of his appearance with the beginning of 
the new order of things, of which the prophetical office 
was the chief expression. Some predisposing causes 
there may have been in his own family and birthplace. 
His mother, as we have seen, though not expressly so 
called, was, in fact, a prophetess; the word Zophim, as 
the affix of Ramathaim, has been explained, not unrea- 
sonably, to mean “seers;” and Elkanah, his father, is, 
by the Chaldee paraphrast on 1 Sam. i, 1, said to be “a 
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disciple of the prophets.” But the connection of the 
continuity of the office with Samuel appears to be still 
more direct. It is in his lifetime, long after he had 
been “established as a prophet” (1 Sam. iii, 20), that 
we hear of the companies of disciples, called in the Old 
Test. “the sons of the prophets,” by modern writers 
“ the schools of the prophets.” All the peculiarities of 
their education are implied or expressed — the sacred 
dance, the sacred music, the solemn procession (x, 5, 
10; 1 Chron. xxv, 1,6). At the head of this congre- 
gation, or “church, as it were, within a church” (Sept. 
Try ixcdnotay, 1 Sam. x, 5, 10), Samuel is expressly de- 
scribed as “standing appointed over them” (xix, 20). 
Their chief residence at this time (though afterwards, 
as the institution spread, it struck root in other places) 
was at Samuel’s own abode, Ramah, where they lived 
in habitations (Nutoth, xix, 19, etc.) apparently of a rus- 
tic kind, like the leafy huts which Elisha’s disciples af- 
terwards occupied by the Jordan (Naioth =“ habita- 
tions,” but more specifically used for “ pastures”). See 
NAIOTH. 

In those schools, and learning to cultivate the pro- 
phetic gifts, were some whom we know for certain, 
others whom we may almost certainly conjecture, to 
have been so trained or influenced. ‘Two eminent in- 
dividuals had a casual or remote connection with them. 
One was Saul. Twice at least he is described as hav- 
ing been in the company of Samuel’s disciples, and as 
having caught from them the prophetic fervor to such 
a degree as to have “prophesied among them” (1 Sam. 
x, 10,11) and on one occasion to have thrown off his 
clothes, and to have passed the night in a state of pro- 
phetic trance (xix, 24); and even in his palace the 
prophesying mingled with his madness on ordinary oc- 
casions (xviii, 9). Another was David. The first ac- 
quaintance of Samuel with David was when he pri- 
vately anointed him at the house of Jesse. See Davin. 
But the connection thus begun with the shepherd boy 
must have been continued afterwards. David, at first, 
fled to “ Naioth in Ramah,” as to his second home (xix, 
19), and the gifts of music, of song, and of prophecy, 
here developed on so large a scale, were exactly such as 
we find in the notices of those who looked up to Samuel 
as their father. It is, further, hardly possible to escape 
the conclusion that David there first met his fast friends 
and companions in after-life, prophets like himself—Gad 
and Nathan. In the prospect of a regal form of gov- 
ernment he seems to have made the prophetic office a 
formal institute in the Jewish nation. These academies 
were famous for the cultivation of poetry and music, 
and from among their members God might select his 
special servants (Gramberg, Religtons-/d. i, 264; Vi- 
tringa, Synag. Vet. i, 2, 7; Werenfels, Diss. de Scholis 
Prophetar.; De Wette, Comm. üb. d. Psalm. p. 9). For 
a different view of the schools, see Tholuck, Literar. 
Anzeiger, 1831, i, 38. We are informed (1 Chron. ix, 
22) that the allocation of the Levites for the Temple- 
service was made by David and Samuel the seer; i. e. 
that David followed some plan or suggestion of the de- 
ceased prophet. It is stated also (xxvi, 28) that the 
prophet had made some munificent donations to the 
tabernacle, which seems to have been erected at Nob, 
and afterwards at Gibeon, though the ark was in Kir- 
jath-jearim. Lastly (xxix, 29), the acts of David the 
king are said to be written in the book of Samuel the 
seer, See PROPHETS, SCHOOLS OF, 

It is needless to enlarge on the importance with which 
these incidents invest the appearance of Samuel. He 
there becomes the spiritual father of the Psalmist king. 
He is also the founder of the first regular institutions 
of religious instruction, and communities for the pur- 
poses of education. The schools of Greece were not yet 
in existence. From these Jewish institutions were de- 
veloped, by a natural order, the universities of Christen- 
dom. It may be added that with this view the whole 
life of Samuel is in accordance. He is the prophet— 
the only prophet till the time of Isaiah—of whom we 
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know that he was such from his earliest years. It is this 
continuity of his own life and character that makes him 
so fit an instrument for conducting his nation through 
so great a change. 

Accordingly, Samuel is called emphatically “the 
Prophet” (Acts iii, 24; xiii, 20). To a certain extent 
this was in consequence of the gift which he shared in 
common with others of his time. He was especially 
known in his own age as “Samuel the Seer” (1 Chron. 
ix, 22; xxvi, 28; xxix, 29). “I am the seer,” was his 
answer to those who asked “Where is the seer?” 
“ Where is the seer’s house?” (1 Sam. ix, 11, 18, 19). 
“Seer,” the ancient name, was not yet superseded by 
“Prophet” (ch. ix). By this name, Samuel Videns and 
Samuel 6 BAérwy, he is called in the Acta Sanctorum. 
Of the three modes by which divine communications 
were then made, “ by dreams, Urim and Thummin, and 
prophets,” the first was that by which the divine will 
was made known to Samuel (iii, 1, 2; Josephus, Ant. v, 
10, 4). “The Lord uncovered his ear” to whisper into 
it in.the stillness of the night the messages that were 
to be delivered. It is the first distinct intimation of the 
idea of “ Revelation” to a human being (see Gesenius, in 
voc. m5). He was consulted far and near on the small 
affairs of life; loaves of “bread,” or “ the fourth part of 
a shekel of silver,” were gratuities offered for the an- 
swers (1 Sam. ix, 7,8). See PRESENT. 

From this faculty, combined with his office of ruler, 
an awful reverence grew up round him. No sacrificial 
feast was thought complete without his blessing (1 Sam. 
ix, 13). When he appeared suddenly elsewhere for the 
same purpose, the villagers “trembled” at his approach 
(xvi, 4,5). A peculiar virtue was believed to reside in 
his intercession. He was conspicuous in later times 
among those that “call upon the name of the Lord” 
(Psa. xcix, 6; 1 Sam. xii, 18), and was placed with Mo- 
ses as “standing” for prayer, in a special sense, “ before 
the Lord” (Jer. xv, 1). It was the last consolation he 
left in his parting address that he would “ pray to the 
Lord” for the people (1 Sam. xii, 19, 23). There was 
something peculiar in the long-sustained cry or shout 
of supplication, which seemed to draw down as by force 
the divine answer (vii, 8,9). All night long, in agi- 
tated moments, “he cried unto the Lord” (xv, 11). The 
power of Samuel with God, as an intercessor for the 
people, is compared to that of Moses (Jer. xv, 1; Psa. 
xcix, 6). See Plumtre, Life of Samuel (Lond. 1842, 
18mo); Anon. Life and Times of Samuel (ibid. 1863, 
12mo). 

SAMUEL, First AND SEconn Booxs or. These two 
historical portions of Scripture, in all the editions of the 
original and versions, immediately precede the books of 
Kings, and are intimately connected with them. (In 
the present article we freely use the dictionaries of 
Kitto, Smith, and Fairbairn, particularly the last.) 

I. Name and Division.—The books so called received 
this name (which is now customarily attached to them 
in Hebrew printed texts) subsequently to the comple- 
tion of the Sept., in which their present name is Bacı- 
Actwy Tpwrn, Baci\ciwv Aevrépa (First and Second 
of Kings); and similarly in the Vulg. Hence they 
are entitled in the English version “ The First [or Sec- 
ond] Book of Samuel, otherwise called the First (or 
Second] Book of the Kings.” The name may in some 
measure be explained and justified on the ground that 
the early part of the first book is chiefly concerned 
about Samuel, and that the two kings Saul and David, 
whose reigns occupy all the rest of the books, were both 
anointed by Samuel to their office. 

In Hebrew MSS. the work is one, and not two, The 
present division was first made in the Sept., and was 
thence adopted into the Vulg. But Origen, as quoted 
by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. vi, 25), expressly states that 
they formed only one book among the Hebrews, Je- 
rome (Prefatio in Libros Samuel et Malachim) implies 
the same statement; and in the Talmud (Baba Bathra, 
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fol. 14, c. 2), wherein the authorship is attributed to 
Samuel, they are designated by the name of his book, 
in the singular number ("DO 373 bxaw). After 
the invention of printing they were published as one 
book in the first edition of the whole Bible printed at 
Soncino in A.D. 1488, and likewise in the Compluten- 
sian Polyglot printed at Alcalá, A.D. 1502-1517; and it 
was not till the year 1518 that the division of the Sept. 
was adopted in Hebrew, in the edition of the Bible 
printed by the Bombergs at Venice. The work consti- 
tutes a separate and independent whole, and is not to 
be joined either with the book of Judges or with that 
of Kings, from which it differs by many important 
characteristics. 

II. Contents.—The statements of the books of Samuel 
belong to an interesting period of Jewish history. The 
preceding book of Judges refers to the affairs of the re- 
public as they were administered after the conquest, 
when the nation was a congeries of independent can- 
tons, sometimes partially united for a season under an 
extraordinary dictator. As, however, the mode of gov- 
ernment was changed, and remained monarchical till 
the overthrow of the kingdom, it was of national impor- 
tance to note the time, method, and means of the alter- 
ation. This change happening under the regency of 
the wisest and best of their sages, his life became a topic 
of interest. The first book of Samuel gives an account 
of his birth and early call to the duties of a seer, under 
Eli’s pontificate; describes the low and degraded condi- 
tion of the people, oppressed by foreign enemies; pro- 
ceeds to narrate the election of Samuel as judge; his 
prosperous regency; the degeneracy of his sons; the 
clamor for a change in the civil constitution; the in- 
stallation of Saul; his rash and reckless character; his 
neglect of, or opposition to, the theocratic elements of 
the government. Then the historian goes on to relate 
God’s choice of‘David as king; his endurance of long 
and harassing persecution from the reigning sovereign ; 
the melancholy defeat and death of Saul on the field of 
Gilboa; the gradual elevation of the man “according 
to God’s own heart” to universal dominion; his earnest 
efforts to obey and follow out the principles of the the- 
ocracy; his formal establishment of religious worship 
at Jerusalem, now the capital of the nation; and his 
series of victories over all the enemies of Judæa that 
were wont to molest its frontiers, The annalist records 
David’s aberrations from the path of duty; the unnat- 
ural rebellion. of his son Absalom, and its suppression ; 
his carrying into effect a census of his dominions, and 
the divine punishment which this act incurred; and 
concludes with a few characteristic sketches of his mili- 
tary staff. The second book of Samuel, while it relates 
the last words of David, yet stops short of his death. 
As David was the real founder of the monarchy and ar- 
ranger of the religious economy ; the great hero, legis- 
lator, and poet of his country; as his dynasty main- 
tained itself on the throne of Judah till the Babylonian 
invasion, it is not a matter of wonder that the descrin- 
tion of his life and government occupies so large a por- 
tion of early Jewish history. The books of Samuel 
thus consist of three interlaced biographies—those of 
Samuel, Saul, and David. The following are the de- 
tails: 

1. Israel under Samuel (1 Sam. i-xii; B.C. 1120_ 
1093).—The parentage, birth, and consecration of Sam- 
uel (ch. i); Hannah’s prayer (ii, 1-10); the evil prac- 
tices of the sons of Eli; a man of God predicts the 
troubles which shall befall Eli (ii, 10-33); God calls 
Samuel in the night, and reveals to him the judgment 
of the house of Eli, to whom Samuel declares it (iii, 1— 
18); Samuel is established to be a prophet in Shiloh 
(ili, 19-iv, 1); a battle of the Philistines with the Isra- 
elites between Aphek and Eben-ezer; the Israelites, be- 
ing defeated, send for the ark from Shiloh; another bat- 
tle ensues, in which Israel is again smitten, the ark is 
taken, and the two sons of Eli slain; the news is carried 
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to Eli, who dies; Ichabod is born (ch. iv); penalties in- | 
flicted on the Philistines on account of the ark of God; 
it is sent back with presents to Israel, first to Beth-she- 
mesh, and then to Kirjath-jearim (v-vii, 1); the ref- 
ormation under Samuel and the national assembly at 
Mizpeh (vii, 2-6); the Philistines again invade Israel, 
but at the cry of Samuel the Lord discomfits them with 
thunder, and they are smitten before Israel; their con- 
quests restored to Israel from Ekron to Gath, and peace 
established (vii, 7-14); Samuel judges Israel in a cir- 
cuit of four cities yearly (vii, 15-17); becoming old, he 
makes his sons judges over Israel, but their conduct is 
_ bad (viii, 1-3); the elders of Israel come to Samuel at 

Ramah and demand a king; Samuel protests, but by 
divine direction yields at length (viii, 4-22); Saul, son 
of Kish, seeking the lost asses of his father, visits Sam- 
uel, who, forewarned by God of his coming, entertains 
him with honor, and on parting anoints him to be king, 
and gives him signs in confirmation, which come to 
pass; Samuel then calls an assembly at Mizpeh, and 
there Saul is publicly designated by lot to be king over 
Israel, but not acknowledged by all the people (ch. ix, 
x); the men of Jabesh-gilead, sending to Gibeah in 
their distress, Saul is roused to aid them, and gains a 
great victory over the Ammonites; then Saul is joyfully 
recognised as king by all the people at Gilgal, where 
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Saul at Hachilah;, he goes with six hundred men to 
Achish, king of Gath, who gives him Ziklag to dwell 
in; the Philistines encamp against Israel; Saul in vain 
seeks counsel from God, and then has recourse to the 
witch of Endor; the princes of the Philistines refuse 
David’s aid in battle (ch. xxvi-xxix); David returns 
to Ziklag and finds it desolated; he pursues the Amal- 
ekites and recovers the spoil (ch. xxx); the battle of 
Gilboa; Saul and his three sons die (ch. xxxi); the 
news of Saul’s death reaches David at Ziklag, and calls 
forth his touching dirge or lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan (2 Sam. i). 

3. The Unsettled Succession.—Ishbosheth king of Is- 
rael, David of Judah (2 Sam. ii-v, 3; B.C. 1053-1046), 
—David is anointed king of Judah at Hebron; Ishbo- 
sheth is made king of Israel; the fight between the fol- - 
lowers of David and of Ishbosheth by the pool of Gib- 
eon (ch. ii); David’s power increases in Hebron; six 
sons born to him there; Abner forsakes Ishbosheth, and 
makes terms with David to transfer the kingdom of Is- 
rael to him; is slain by Joab; David’s lamentation over 
him (ch. iii); the head of Ishbosheth is brought by Re- 
chab and Baanah to David, who punishes them for the 
deed (ch. iv); the tribes of Israel make David their 
king (v, 1-3). 

4. Israel under King David (2 Sam. v, 4-xxiv; B.C. 


Samuel renews the kingdom (ch. xi); there Samuel | 1046-1013).—David, after being king of Judah for seven 


addresses the people, vindicates his own conduct, and 
exhorts them to fidelity to God and their king; the 
miracle of thunder and rain at wheat-harvest (ch. xii). 

2. Israel under King Saul (1 Sam. xiii-xxxi; B.C. 
1093-1053).—Saul forms an army of two thousand men 
under his own command at Michmash, and one thou- 
sand under Jonathan at Gibeah; Jonathan smites the 
Philistine garrison at Geba, and the Philistines gather 
a great army; Israel is greatly distressed; Saul awaits 
Samuel at Gilgal, but begins to offer sacrifice before his 
arrival, for which act of disobedience he is rejected of 
God (xiii, 1-14); in the extremity of the times Jonathan 
and his armor-bearer discomfit the Philistines at Mich- 
mash; in the general pursuit Jonathan tastes honey 
contrary to the command of Saul; his life is spared at 
the demand of the people (xiii, 15-xiv, 45); Saul’s suc- 
cesses in war against the neighboring tribes; his chil- 
dren and relatives named (xiv, 46-52); Saul, com- 


years and a half, reigns thirty-three years in Jerusa- 
lem over all Israel; he captures the fortress of Zion 
from the Jebusite, forms a friendship with Hiram king 
of Tyre, defeats the Philistines at Baal-perazim, and 
again from Geba unto Gazer (ch. v); David brings up 
the ark of the Lord; the breach of Uzzah; the house 
of Obed-edom is blessed; the ark brought to Jerusalem ; 
Michal derides David for dancing before the ark (ch. vi); 
David is forbidden to build a house for the Lord in a 
message brought to him by Nathan the prophet, who 
announces the establishment of his dynasty; David's 
prayer (ch. vii); his victories over the Philistines, Mo- 
abites, Edomites, etc., recited (ch. viii); his kindness to 
Mephibosheth (ch. ix); his victory over Bene-ammon 
(ch. x); his sin with Bathsheba and Uriah; Nathan’s 
parable; punishment denounced; David's penitence: 
the child dies; Solomon is born; David captures Rab- 
bah of Bene-ammon (ch. xi, xii); the affair of Amnon 


manded to exterminate Amalek, only partially obeys, ; and Tamar; Absalom’s revenge and flight to Geshur; 


and Samuel declares to him his rejection from the king- 
dom; Samuel and Saul finally part (ch. xv); Samuel is 
sent to Bethlehem to anoint David, son of Jesse, to be 
king (xvi, 1-13); in consequence of Saul’s malady, Da- 
vid is sent for to cheer him with music (xvi, 14-23); 
the Philistines and the Israelites arrayed for battle in 
the valley of Elah; Goliath challenges Israel, and is 
killed by David (ch. xvii); Jonathan and David make 
a covenant of friendship; Saul retains David near him, 
and sets him over his men of war; the women-singers 
give greater honor to David than to Saul, who is dis- 
pleased, and seeks to destroy David (ch. xviii); Jona- 
than takes David’s part and Michal also; David flees 
to Samuel at Ramah; they go together to Naioth; Saul 
sends messengers, and then goes himself to fetch David; 
they all prophesy (ch. xix); David visits Jonathan; 
they renew their covenant; Jonathan makes known to 
David by the device of the arrows Saul’s determination 
to kill him; their parting (ch. xx); David flees to Nob, 
where he obtains the shewbread, and proceeds to Achish, 
king of Gath, and feigns madness; then to the cave of 
Adullam, to Mizpeh of Moab, and to Hareth; Saul kills 
Ahimelech and the priests by the hand of Doeg the 
Edomite (ch. xxi, xxii); David saves Keilah from the 
Philistines, but leaves it on the approach of Saul, and 
abides in the wilderness of Ziph, where Jonathan visits 
him; Saul is recalled from the pursuit of David by an 
invasion of the Philistines (ch. xxiii); David in the 
wilderness of Engedi spares Saul’s life (ch. xxiv); Sam- 
uel’s death and burial; the narrative of Nabal and his 
wife Abigail (ch. xxv); David again spares the life of 











Joab artfully procures his return after three years’ ab- 
sence (ch. xiii, xiv); the rebellion of Absalom and the 
flight of David; the ark, the priests, and Hushai sent 
back to Jerusalem; the treachery of Ziba; the reviling 
of Shimei; conflicting advice given by Hushai and 
Ahitophel to Absalom, and Ahitophel’s suicide (ch. xv- 
xvii); the battle in the forest of Ephraim; Absalom’s 
death ; David's great grief (ch. xviii); David’s return 
to Jerusalem; the conduct of Shimei, Mephibosheth, 
and Barzillai; the rivalry between Judah and Israel in 
bringing back the king (ch. xix); the rebellion of She- 
ba; Joab slays Amasa ; Sheba’s head given to Joab at 
Abel (ch. xx); the three years’ famine, and the ap- 
peasement of the Gibeonites; the burial of the bones of 
Saul and his sons; the giants of the Philistines slain by 
David’s servants (ch. xxi); David’s song (Psa. xviii) 
(ch. xxii); the last words of David; the names and 
exploits of his heroes (ch. xxiii); the numbering of the 
people and the pestilence (ch. xxiv). 

II. Origin and Structure.—It is evident that Samuel 
could not be the author of the whole of these books, 
since his death is recorded in the 25th chapter of the 
first book, and the history continues after his death 
down to nearly the end of the reign of David, a period 
of perhaps forty-five years. There is a somewhat com- 
mon opinion that the first twenty-four chapters were 
written by Samuel and the rest by Gad and Nathan— 
an opinion founded on 1 Chron. xxix, 29: “Now the 
acts of David the king, first and last, are they not writ- 
ten in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the book of 
Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer?” 
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There is much in the general structure of the books, 
and in the relation of the several parts to each other, to 
render it probable that different writers, living at differ- 
ent times, were concerned in their production, notwith- 
standing the degree of uniformity which the style and 
language exhibit. ‘The most. reasonable supposition is 
that they were the work of one compiler, who used his- 
torical records of various sources. This opinion, though 
held by nearly all modern critics, as Thenius, and even 
by Hiivernick and Keil, is not new, as Diodorus of Tar- 
sus, Theodoret, St. Athanasius, and St. Gregory ob- 
served that the four books of Kings were historical 
abridgments of several books or memoirs of the proph- 
ets which are cited in them, The grounds on which 
this view of the origin of these books is based have, 
however, only in very recent times been fully expounded. 
Warning the reader against attaching undue importance 
to the evidence which has been adduced in proof of this 
position, his attention may nevertheless be directed to 
the following points: 

1. There is considerable difference in the manner of 
the writers; some portions contrasting in their brief, 
fragmentary, chronological character with others which 
are more full and copious, and (in one part at least) mi- 
nutely biographical (comp. 1 Sam. v, 1-16; viii; xx, 
15-22; xxiii, 8-29, with 2 Sam. xi-xx). 

2. In several places there may be perceived the con- 
clusion of the original documents, to which additional 
matter has been attached, yet without being so joined 
as to appear like a natural continuation. In some places 
the compiler has placed together what he found narrated 
by different writers respecting the persons whose histo- 
ries they wrote, without having so worked theim up into 
one narrative as to harmonize all their parts (1 Sam. vii, 
15-17; xiv, 47-52; 2 Sam. viii, 15-18; xx, 23-26). 

3. Of some events there appear to be double accounts 
recorded, and occasionally these accounts are different, 
and sometimes, apparently at least, inconsistent; as, for 
instance, how Saul became king (1 Sam. ix-x, 16, and 
x, 17-27); how and why Saul was rejected (xiii, 8-14, 
and xv, 10-26); how David became known to Saul 
(xvi, 14-21, and xvii, 55-xvili, 2); how David spared 
Saul's life (ch. xxiv and xxvi); how David went over 
to the Philistines (xxi, 10-15, and xxvii, 1-4); how the 
proverb “Is Saul also among the prophets?” arose (x, 
9-13, and xix, 22-24). It should here be remarked that 
these alleged discrepant passages, as well as many more 
which sceptical critics have adduced, need to be ex- 
plained, whatever opinion may be held respecting the 
authorship of these books. As, for instance, the state- 
ment that Samuel (vii, 15-17) was all his life long judge 
over Israel, but according to viii, 1-3 had surrendered 
the office to his sons (but see xii, 2); the occasion and 
the motives for demanding a king, as differently stated 
in viii, 5 and xii, 12; the two accounts of Goliath (xvii, 
1-10, and 2 Sam. xxi, 19); the double record of Sam- 
uel’s death (1 Sam. xxv, 1 and xxviii, 3); the two de- 
scriptions of the manner of Saul’s death (xxxi, 1-6 and 
2 Sam. i, 1-10); the twofold account of the battle with 
the Syrians (2 Sam. viii and x), etc. Such different, 
though not therefore discordant, portions of the work 
may probably be best explained on the assumption that 
the books consist of materials brought together from 
various sources. This origin may be granted, however, 
without admitting that there is any inconsistency or 
contradiction among the materials so joined together ; 
just as in the case of the Gospel history, which is con- 
stituted by the separate narratives of four different, but 
not therefore discordant, writers. It is not the object 
of this article to erplain the alleged inconsistencies, 
however completely that might be done. They are 
here mentioned only as they bear upon the question of 
authorship, and as they seem to indicate the use of a 
variety of materials by the author or compiler of these 
books. 

4. The relation between the books of Chronicles and 
the books of Samucl is thought to point to the same 
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conclusion. It can scarcely be maintained that the au- 
thor of the Chronicles has derived from the books of 
Samuel all the materials for the narratives which are 
common to both works. There are so many variations 
between the history as related by the chronicler and as 
related in Samuel as to render it probable, not that the 
chronicler derived everything from Samuel, but that 
he had access to the sources used also by the compiler 
of Samuel. ‘This may be explained by a comparison 
of 2 Sam. v, 1-10 and xxiii, 8-39 with 1 Chron. xi, xii. 
The chronicler has placed in continuous narrative Da- 
vid's anointing as king of Israel at Hebron, the capture 
of Jerusalem, the building of the city of David, and the 
list of David’s heroes, with their deeds, probably as he 
found them connected in the documents which he used; 
while in Samuel they are detached, the list of heroes 
being placed separately in the history of the latest pe- 
riod of the life of David. So in 1 Chron. iii, the list of 
David's children is given in a form probably drawn from 
some official register to which the writer of Samuel had 
access, as he gives the list in two portions to suit the 
course of his narrative (2 Sam. iii, 2-5; v, 14-16). 

5. The hand of a compiler is thought to be percepti- 
ble in certain detached observations here and there oc- 
curring in the course of the history, in the way of ex- 
planation of some portion drawn from the documents; 


as for example, in 1 Sam. ix, 9, the expression | nxan 


is explained: For “the prophet” of to-day was called 
formerly “the seer.” 1 Sam. xvii, 14, 15, is regarded 
as an interposed remark, to connect this history with 
the account given in the previous chapter of the family 
of Jesse. 

IV. The Sources.—Should these books then appear to 
be a compilation from several original documents, the 
interesting question arises, How far may it be possible 
to resolve the whole work into its constituent parts, so 
as to obtain some idea of the nature of the sources 
whence the parts were derived? Thenius has attempt- 
ed to solve this difficult problem in the following way. 
On internal grounds he distinguishes five principal 
sources : 

(a.) A History of Sumvel, contained in 1 Sam. i-vii, 
which seems to conclude naturally as a separate and 
independent narrative, in which Samuel is altogether 
the principal person. 

(b.) A History of Saul, comprised in the following 
portions: 1 Sam. viii; x, 17-27; xi; xii; xv; xvi; 
xviii, 6-14; xxvi; xxviii, 3-25; xxxi. The materials 
derived from this source are interwoven with others de- 
rived from a third source, viz.: 

(c.) A History of David, from which have been de- 
rived the following portions: 1 Sam. xiv, 52; xvii; 
xviii, in part; XIX; XX; XXi, in part; xxii; xxiii; 
xxiv; XXV; XXVİi; xxviii, 1,2; xxix; xxx; 2 Sam. 
i-v; vii; viii, 

(d.) Another History of Saul, from which 1 Sam. ix; 
x, 1-16; xiii; and xiv have been drawn. This is re- 
garded as an older and more strictly historical docu- 
ment than b, that being considered as of much later 
origin, and as founded on tradition. 

(e.) Lastly, a Biography of David, embracing full de- 
tails of the second half of his life, and recounting his 
family history (2 Sam. xi; xii, 1-25; xiii-xx). 

The relation of 2 Sam. xxi-xxiv to the preceding 
portions seems to be that of a supplement or appendix 
of matters not related in chronological order, nor having 
any close connection with each other. 

There is doubtless verv much hypercriticism in this 
account of Thenius. So far as authorities or sources 
are quoted in the books themselves, the matter is much 
more simple. To only one work is direct reference 
made, viz. to the book of the upright (Jasher), "BO 
mala (2 Sam. i, 18), elsewhere also quoted only once 


(Josh. x, 13), and, as both the quotations are in verse, 
the work is thought to haye been a book of poems 
See JASHER, Book oF. 
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There are, however, certain parts of the books of 
Samuel which must have been derived either from ver- 
bal tradition or from some written documents, such, 
fur instance, as the following poetical pieces: the song 
of Hannah (1 Sam. ii, 1-10); David's lamentation over 
Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i, 19-27); David’s lament 
over Abner (iii, 33, 34); Nathan’s parable (xii, 1-4); a 
song or psalm of David (xxii, 2-51 [Psalm xviii]); the 
last words of David (xxiii, 1-8). To these must be 
added the lists of names and genealogies, etc. 

It is said in 1 Chron. xxix, 29, “Now the acts of 
David the king, first and last, behold, they are written 
in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the book of 
Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer.” 
The old opinion as to the authorship of Samuel, to 
which we have already alluded, was founded on this 
quotation. The prophets were wont to write a history 
of their own times. That Samuel did so in reference to 
the great events of his life is evident from the state- 
ment that he “wrote the manner of the kingdom in a 
book. and laid it up before the Lord” (1 Sam. x, 25). 
The phrase DNA "25, “ words of Samuel,” may not 
refer to our present Samuel, which is not so compre- 
hensive as this collection seems to have been. It does 
not, like the treatise to which the author of Chronicles 
refers, include “the acts of David, first and last.” The 
annals which these three seers compiled were those of 
their own times in succession (Kleinert, 4 echtheit d. Jes. 
pt. i, p. 83); so that there existed a history of contem- 
porary events written by three inspired men. The por- 
tion written by Samuel might include his own life, and 
the greater part of Saul’s history, as well as the earlier 
portion of David’s career. Gad was a contemporary of 
David, and is termed his seer. Probably also he was 
one of his associates in his various wanderings (1 Sam. 
xxii, 5). In the latter part of David’s reign Nathan 
was a prominent counsellor, and assisted at the corona- 
tion of Solomon. We have, therefore, prophetic mate- 
rials for the books of Samuel. Hiivernick (§ 161) sup- 
poses there was another source of information to which 
the author of Samuel might resort, namely, the annals 
of David’s reign—a conjecture not altogether unlikely, 
as may be seen by his reference to 2 Sam. viii, 17, com- 
pared with 1 Chron. xxvii, 24. The accounts of Da- 
vid’s heroes and their mighty feats, with the estimate 
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of their respective bravery, have the appearance of a’ 


contribution by Seruiah, the scribe, or principal secre- 
tary of state. Out of such materials—ample and au- 
thoritative, some of them written and some of them 
oral—the books of Samuel appear to be made up (Bun- 
sen, Bibelwerk, pt. ii, p.496; Karo, De Fontibus Librorum 
que feruntur Samuelis [1862 }). 

V. Antiquity.—The external evidence carries the book 
only to the age of the Ptolemies, when the Sept. version 
was made, or possibly to the age of Nehemiah, if we 
may trust the apocryphal account of the foundation of 
a library by the latter (2 Macc. ii, 13). But the internal 
evidence is much stronger. The high antiquity of the 
books of Samuel, or of the sources whence they were 
principally derived, in comparison with that of the Kings 
and Chronicles, appears from the absence-of reference to 
older sources or authorities in the former, such as is fre- 
quently made in the latter. It hence appears that the 
compiler did not live at any great distance from the 
events which he relates, and therefore does not deem it 
needful to refer his readers to sources already known to 
them; while the original sources have for the most part 
all the marks of having been written by persons con- 
temporaneous with the events described. Against this 
opinion as to the early age of the books of Samuel, va- 
rious objections have been brought. ‘The phrase “unto 
this day” is often employed in them to denote the con- 
tinued existence of customs, monuments, and names 
whose origin has been described by the annalist (1 Sam. 
v, 5; vi, 18; xxx, 25). This phrase, however, does not 
always indicate that a long interval of time elapsed be- 
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tween the incident and such a record of its duration. 
It was a common idiom. Joshua (xxii, 3) uses it of the 
short time that Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh had fought in concert with the other tribes in 
the subjugation of Canaan. So, again, he (xxiii, 9) em- 
ploys it to specify the time that intervened between the 
entrance into Canaan and his resignation of the com- 
mand on account of his approaching decease. Matthew, 
in his Gospel (xxvii, 8, aud xxviii, 15), uses it of the 
period between the death of Christ and the composition 
of his book. Reference is made in Samuel to the cur- 
rency of a certain proverb (1 Sam. x, 12), and to the dis- 
use of the term seer (ix, 9), but in a manner which by 
no means implies an authorship long posterior to the 
time of the actual circumstances. The proverb, “ Is 
Saul also among the prophets?” was one which for 
many reasons would obtain rapid and universal circula- 
tion; and, if no other hypothesis be considered satisfac- 
tory, we may suppose that the remark about the term 
“ seer” becoming obsolete may be the parenthetical in- 
sertion of a later hand; or, it may be that in Samuel’s 
days the term nubi came to be technically used in his 
school of the prophets. See Prorpuer. There is little 
reason for supposing that any part of the work was com- 
posed even so late as subsequently to the division of the 
kingdom. For the expression “Israel and Judah” (oc- 
curring 1 Sam. xi, 8; xvii, 52; xviii, 16; 2 Sam. iii, 10; 
v, 5; xxiv, 1), which is claimed as proof of an origin 
after the division of the kingdom under Rehoboam, has 
no such force (as must be obvious from 2 Sam. ii, 4, 9, 
10, 17, 28; xviii, 6,7,16; xix, 9, compared with 12, 15, 
16), from which it is clear that the phrase, if not already 
in use, originated in the circumstances that at first only 
the tribe of Judah adhered to David, while the remain- 
ing tribes under the common name of Israel formed a 
separate kingdom for seven years and a half, under Ish- 
busheth, and afterwards for a short time under Absalom. 
There is, however, one passage, 1 Sam, xxvii, 6, “ There- 
fore hath Ziklag been to the kings of Judah till this 
day,” which is not so clearly reconcilable with this view, 
unless it should prove to be a note added by a later 
hand. 

With this claim to high antiquity the other internal 
evidence, so far as it goes, entirely agrees, In the un- 
settled times of the judges the observance of the ritual 
enjoined in the books of Moses had fallen greatly into 
disuse. Sacrifices which were lawful only before the 
door of the tabernacle were offered at many places, as at 
Mizpeh and Gilgal. No disapprobation of this practice 
is expressed in Samuel, though it very often is so in 
Kings. The Pentateuch seems to exert little influence 
on the habits of the people as described in Samuel, or on 
the ideas and language of the writers, There are, in- 
deed, fewer allusions to Moses and his writings in Sam- 
uel than in any other of the early books of Scripture. 
But this may doubtless be in part accounted for by the 
disorganized and somewhat anomalous state into which 
matters fell in consequence of the capture of the ark by 
the Philistines, and the essentially new era which was 
shortly afterwards introduced by the institution of the 
kingdom, with the stirring events that followed in the 
personal histories of Saul and David. The name of 
Moses occurs fifty-six times in Joshua, in Judges three. 
in Samuel two, in Kings ten, in Chronicles thirty-one. 
The law of Moses is never once named in Samuel. 

The language is distinguished by its purity, and this 
also is an argument for the early origin of these books. 
A considerable number of words and forms of words are 
peculiar to them, and several occur which are found only 
in one other book besides. But it is unnecessary here 
to give lists of them. 

VI. The Author or Compiler.—With the exception 
of a brief expression in the Talmud (Egyptian Gemara, 
A.D. 500, Baba Bathra, fol. 14), 19BO 373 byw 
(Samuel wrote his book”), there is no opinion express- 
ed by antiquity respecting the name of the author. No 
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mention is made of it in the books of Samuel, Kings, or | ship. 


Chronicles, or in any part of the Bible. Nor is it named 
in the Apocrypha or in Josephus. The work is gen- 
erally attributed to some competent historian, who 
availed himself of authentic documents in preparing it. 
Some writers, as Abarbanel and Grotius, ascribe it to 
Jeremiah, some to Ezra, and some to Isaiah. There is 
not nearly so much probability that Jeremiah compiled 
the books of Samuel (as is argued at some length by 
Hitzig, Die Psalmen, p. 48-85) as there is that he was 
the writer of the books of Kings. There is much great- 
er dissimilarity of language, style, and spirit between 
Samuel and Jeremiah than between Kings and Jere- 
miah. The great number of words and forms of words 
peculiar to this work point out a distinct author and 
age, and it would seem most likely that it was compiled 
in an early period after the death of David, and pre- 
viously to the rending of the kingdom under Rehobo- 
am; unless the opinion which has widely prevailed in 
the Christian Church should be finally adopted, that the 
work begun by Samuel was carried on and finished be- 
fore the death of David by Nathan and Gad, or that it 
was the work of some member of the school of the 
prophets who had personal knowledge of the events 
which he narrates. If, however, this theory cannot 
be maintained, and there should be grounds for sup- 
posing that the compiler lived not earlier than the 
times of Rehoboam (see Thenius on 2 Sam. viii, 7; xiv, 
27), still it must be acknowledged that the materials 
which he used were of earlier date, and must for the 
most part have been written by persons who were con- 
temporaneous with the events. It appears certain that 
memoirs were written by Samuel, Nathan, and Gad (see 
2 Chron. xxix, 29), and perhaps also by other members 
of the schools of the prophets, although it may not be 
equally certain that those memoirs are identical with 
the present books of Samuel. ‘The fact that a recorder 
or remembrancer ("%3%72), whose office it was to pre- 
pare memoirs or annals of passing events, is mentioned 
early among the household of David, is not without an 
important bearing on this question. It is clear that the 
authors of the original documents, if not of the work 
itself, must have occupied such positions of honor and 
influence as gave them ample opportunity of knowing 
the events of the times in which they wrote. Such 
minute details as we find, for instance, in the history 
of David, belonging rather to his private than to his 
public life—the story of Bathsheba, of David’s behavior 
on the death of her child, of Amnon and ‘Tamar, of the 
secret sending to the priests from Mahanaim, etc.—be- 
speak perfectly well instructed writers, who had access 
to the best sources of information. 

Stihelin (Hinleit. § 25, etc.) conjectures that a large 
portion of Samuel was written by the author of the 
Pentateuch and of the books of Joshua and Judges. 
But continuity of history in the same form does not 
prove identity of authorship, nor are the similar phrases 
found in these books sufficient in number or character- 
istic idiom to support the theory. Nay, Samuel is free 
from the so-called Chaldaisms of Judges and the archa- 
isms of the Pentatench. The peculiar theory of Jahn, 
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It is nothing more than the same Hebrew his- 
torical style. The more minute and distinctive features, 
so far from being similar, are very different. Nay, the 
books of Samuel and Kings may be contrasted in many 
of those peculiarities which mark a different writer: 

(a.) In Kings there occur not a few references to the 
laws of Moses; in Samuel not one of these is to be 
found. 

(6.) The books of Kings repeatedly cite authorities, 
to which appeal is made, and the reader is directed to 
the “ Acts of Solomon,” “the book of the Chronicles of 
Kings of Israel,” or “Judah.” But in the books of Sam- 
uel there is no formal allusion to any such sources of in- 
formation. 

(c.) The nature of the history in the two works is 
very different. The plan of the books of Samuel is not 
that of the books of Kings. The books of Samuel are 
more of a biographical character, and are more limited 
and personal in their view. 

(d.) There are in the books of Kings many later 
forms of language. For a collection of some of these 
the reader is referred to De Wette (Einleit. in das A.T. 
§ 185, note e). Scarcely any of those more recent or 
Chaldaic forms occur in Samuel. Besides, some peculi- 
arities of form are noted by De Wette (§ 180), but 
they are not so numerous or distinctive as to give a 
general character to the treatise (Hirzel, De Chaldaismi 
Bibl. Origine, 1830). Many modes of expression com- 
mon in Kings are absent from Samuel (Keil, Finleit. 
§ 53). See Kincs, Books or. 

(e.) The concluding chapters of the second book of 
Samuel are in the form of an appendix to the work—a 
proof of its completeness. The connection between 
Samuel and Kings is thus interrupted. It appears, 
then, that Samuel claims a distinct authorship from the 
books of Kings. Stihelin, indeed, supposes that the 
present division between the two treatises has not been 
correctly made, and that the two commencing chapters 
of 1 Kings really belong to 2 Samuel. This he argues 
on philological grounds, because the terms “nsz 
anbpm (1 Kings i, 38), wp? Vb% (i, 12), and M7p 
W3 (i, 29) are found nowhere in Kings but in the first 
two chapters, while they occur once and again in Sam- 
uel. There is certainly something peculiar in this affin- 
ity, though it may be accounted for on the principle 
that the author of the pieces or sketches which form the 
basis of the initial portions of 1 Kings not only com- 
posed those which form the conclusion of Samuel, but 
also supervised or published the whole work which is 
now called by the prophet’s name. 

Thus the books of Samuel have an authorship of 
their own—an authorship belonging to a very early pe- 
riod. While their tone and style are very different from 
the later records of Chronicles, they are also dissimilar 
to the books of Kings. They bear the impress of a 
hoary age in their language, allusions, and mode of 
composition. The insertion of odes and snatches of po- 
etry, to enliven and verify the narrative, is common 
to them with the Pentateuch. They abound in minute 
sketches and vivid touches. As if the chapters had 
been extracted from a diary, some portions are more 


on the other hand, is that the four books of Samuel and | fully detailed and warmly colored than others, according 


Kings were written by the same person, and at a date so | as the original observer was himself impressed. 


recent as the 30th vear of the Babylonian captivity. 
His arguments, however, as well as those of Eichhorn 
(Finleit. § 468), and Herbst (Einleit. ii, 1-139), who 
hold a similar view, are more ingenious than solid (in- 
troduction, § 46). 
being named “ Books of Kings” is insisted on as a proof 
that they were originally undivided and formed a single 


Many 
of the incidents, in their artless and striking delinea- 
tion, would form a fine study for a painter. 

VII. The Object.—So far as the compiler of these 
books might be conscious of a direct aim in his work, 


The fact of all the four treatises | producing it, as doubtless he did, under the impulse and 


guidance of the Holy Spirit, it might be his endeavor to 
continue the history of the chosen people, and especially 


work—a mere hypothesis, since the similarity of their | to record the remarkable change which was effected in 


contents might easily give rise to this general title, 
while the more ancient appellation for the first two was 
The Books of Samuel. Great stress is laid on the uni- 
formity of method in all the books. But this uniformity 
by no means amounts to any proof of identity of author- 


the method of the divine government, when the God 
of Israel ceased to rule the people by judges, and per- 
mitted them to be governed by kings, as were the other 
nations of the earth. In pursuing this object the writer 
took care to point out the important distinction which 
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was to be maintained between the kings of Israel and 
those of other nations, in the separation of the civil 
from the ecclesiastical, or the secular from the religious 
authority; and also to describe the origin and influence 
of the prophetical order in relation both to the mon- 
archy and to the people. The books of Kings are a 
history of the nation as a theocracy; those of Chron- 
icles have special reference to the form and ministry of 
the religious worship, as bearing upon its re-establish- 
ment after the return from Babylon. Samuel is more 
biographical, yet the theocratic element of the govern- 
ment is not overlooked. It is distinctly brought to view 
in the early chapters concerning Eli and his house, and 
the fortunes of the ark; in the passages which describe 
the change of the constitution; in the blessing which 
rested on the house of Obed-Edom; in the curse which 
fell on the Bethshemites and Uzzah and Saul for intru- 
sive interference with holy things. 

VIIL—FParticular Relation to the Books of Chronicles. 
—That portion of the history which is common to the 
books of Samuel and of Chronicles is found in 2 Sam. 
i-xxiv, and 1 Chron. x-xxi, beginning with the account 
of the death of Saul and ending with the story of the 
pestilence. Between these two narrations of the same 
period of history the following differences may be point- 
ed out. 

1. The book of Samuel contains, but that of Chron- 
icles omits: 

5 1. The story of David’s kindness to Mephibosheth, 2 

am. ix. 

2. Of Bathsheba and Uriah, 2 Sam. xi, 2-xii, 25. 

3. The rebellion of Absalom, 2 Sam. xiii, etc. 

4. The surrender of seven of the sons of Saul to the 
Gibeonites, 2 Sam. xxi, 1-14. 

5. A war with the Philistines, 2 Sam. xxi, 15-17. 

6. David's song (Psa. xviii), 2 Sam. xxii. 

T. The last words of David, 2 Sam. xxiii. 

2. The book of Samuel omits, but that of Chronicles 
contains: 


1. A list of David’s adherents. 

2. A list of those who chose David to be king at Hebron. 

3. David’s preparation for building the Temple. 

4. The arrangement of the Levites and priests for Temple 
service. 

5. David's officers and heroes, etc. 


3. The two works present several portions of the his- 
tory in a different order, such as the following: 


2 Sam. v, 11-25.............. 1 Chron. xiv. 

2 Sam. vi, 1-10.............. 1 Chron. xi, 1-9, 
2 Sam. vi, 38-11.............. 1 Chron. xiii. 

2 Sam. vi, 12-23............. 1 Chron. xv. 

2 Sam. xxiii, 8-10........... 1 Chron. xi, 10-47. 


4. The differences of verbal and grammatical forms 
in the narration of the same events in these two works 
are of such a nature as to indicate the greater antiquity 
of the books of Samuel. Nearly all the points in which 
Chronicles differ from Samuel may be distinctly ex- 
plained by the more recent origin of the former. They 
are too numerous and minute to be here mentioned. 

5. Many of the numbers in Samuel and Chronicles 
aiffer, as 

2 Sam. x, 13, 18, 24, and 1 Chron. xix, 12, 1S, 25. 

2 Sam. xxiii, §, “& 1 Chron. xi, 11. 

2 Sam. xxiv, 9, 13, 1 Chron. xxi, 5, 12. 
These discrepancies are doubtless to be accounted for on 
the ground of errors of transcription. Whether the num- 
bers in Samuel are generally right, and those in Chron- 
icles generally wrong, which is the common (but per- 
haps usually incorrect) Opinion, or whether errors exist 
in both, cannot be determined until more careful atten- 
tion shall have been given to the subject, and a more 
critical edition of the Hebrew text shall have been pre- 
pared. See CHRONICLES, Books OF. 

IX. Chronology.—One of the most striking points of 
difference between the books of Samuel and of Kings is 
the more sparing use of dates in the former. The means 
of determining the periods of time in which the vari- 
ous events recorded in them happened are exceedingly 
scanty. The most helpful are found in other parts of 
Scripture. Thus, in Acts xiii we find that Saul was | 
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king “by the space of forty years.” We know already 
that David reigned over Judah and all Israel forty 
years, and we have also calculated that Samuel must 
have lived about 110 vears. If, then, Samuel died about 
five vears before Saul, we find that the history covers a 
period of 155 years, except that brief portion of the life 
of David not contained in Samuel. These numbers 
agree with the usual dates assigned to the commence- 
ment and termination of the books of Samuel. See 
CHRONOLOGY. 

X. Canonicity, etc.—The historical credibility and ca- 
nonicity of these books need not be fully discussed in 
this place. The internal evidence of their truthfulness 
and the external evidence of their canonical authority 
are both complete. The style in which they are writ- 
ten is simple, natural, and bold. Places, times, and oth- 
er minute details are freely and artlessly given. The 
course and connection of the history carry with them 
the proof of their truthfulness. The characters and 
events are in accordance with the times in which they 
are placed. Attempts to establish contradiction and dis- 
crepancy have not succeeded. The history contained in 
these books fits in and accords with the preceding and 
subsequent portions of the history of the Israelitish peo- 
ple, although the several portions were composed at long 
intervals and by different authors. Portions of them 
are quoted in the New Test. (2 Sam. vii, 14, in Heb. i, 
5; 1 Sam. xiii, 14, in Acts xiii, 22), References to them 
occur in other sections of Scripture, especially in the 
Psalms, to which they often afford historic illustration. 
The old objections of Hobbes, Spinoza, Simon, and Le 
Clerc are well disposed of by Carpzov (Introductio, p. 
215). Some of these supposed contradictions we have 
already referred to, and for a solution of others we refer 
to Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 544, etc. Some 
of the objections of Vatke, in his Bibl. Theol.—“ cujus 
mentio est refutatio”—are summarily disposed of by 
Hengstenberg (Die A uthentie des Pentat. ii, 115). See, 
in addition to the ordinary Introductions to the Old 
Test.—such as those of Horne, Hiivernick, Keil, De 
Wette—the following later works: Bleek, Einleitung in 
das Alte Testament (Berl. 1860), p. 355-368; Stihelin, 
Specielle Einleitung in die kanonischen Biicher des Alten 
Testaments (Elberfeld, 1862), p. 83-105; Davidson, Jn- 
troduction to the Old Testament (Lond. and Edinb. 1862), 
p. 491-536. 

XI. Commentaries.—The exegetical helps on the en- 
tire books of Samuel alone have not been numerous: 
Origen, Selecta (in Opp. ii, 479; also in Gallandii Bibl. 
Patrum, xiv); Ephrem Syrus, Explanatio (in Opp. iv, 
331); Theodoret, Questiones (in Opp. I, i); Gregory, 
Expositiones (in Opp. IIL, ii, 1); Jerome, Questiones (in 
Opp. [ Spur.], iti, 755); Eucherius, Commentaria (in 
Bibl. Max. Patr. vi); Procopius, Scholia [includ. other 
hist. books] (in Meursii Opp. viii, 1); Isidore, Commen- 
taria (in Opp.); Bahe, Expositio, etc. (in various forms, 
in Opp.); Angelomus, Enarrationes (in Bibl. Max. Putr. 
xv); Hildebert, Versio Metrica (in Opp. p..1191); Ra- 
ban, Commentarii (in Opp.); Rupert, Commentarii (in 
Opp. i, 345); Hugo Victor, Annotationes (in Opp. i); 
Abrabanel, 576 [includ. other hist. books] (s. 1. et a. 
[ Pesaro, 1522]; Naples, 1543, fol.; Leips. 1686, fol.) ; 
Bafiolas, Śp (Leiria, 1494, fol.; also in the Rabbinic 
Bibles); Bugenhagen, Adnotationes [ includ. Deut. ] 
(Basil. 1524; Argent. 1525, 8vo); Menius, Commen- 
tarius [on 1 Sam. ] (Vitemb. 1532, 8vo); Brentius, Com- 
mentaria (in Opp. ii); Lambert, Commentarius (Argent. 
1526; Francof. 1539, fol.); Caussin [ R. C.], Disserta- 
tiones (Par. 1550, fol.: Colon. 1552, 4to); Weller, Com- 
mentaria [ includ. 1 Kings] (Francof. 1555, 2 vols. 8vo); 
Peter Martyr, Commentarii (Tigur. 1567, fol.); Strigel, 
Commentarius [includ. Kings and Chron.) (Lips. 1569, 
1583, fol.; Neost. 1591, 8vo); Borrhaus, Commentarius 
[ includ. other hist. books] (Basil. 1577, fol.); Allschul, 
byisw (Cracow, 1595, fol, and later); Ascheich, 
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: ad 
misgien mies [includ. other hist. books] (Venice, | It will be seen that the remark of Dr. Ginsburg, in Kitto's 
1601, 1620, fol., and later); Pflacker, Predigten (Tùb. R p : cere T pend 18 Ko j een 

; 7 ; : of Epiphanius or that o e 
1602, fol.); Lañado, “p^ sb [includ. other hist. books] Jewish histor z : Se i : 

Fr nS , $ storian Griitz. See Gritz, Gesch. d. Jud „iv 

(Venice, 1603, fol.); Bidemach, Auslegung (‘Tub. 1605, freer Sane a ck pee 


434; Derenbourg, Histoi lestine, p. 344-346: 
fol.); Willet, Harmony (Cambr. 1606; Lond. 1607, 4to: | E D Oe de la T ulesing pr 844-816; 


: : Schtirer, Lehrbuch d utestamentlichen Zeitgeschicht 
ibid. 1614, fol.); Leonhart, Hypomnete [includ. Kings | = 502. á (B. P.) a a reece 


and Chron.] (Erf. 1608, 1614, 8vo); Serarius [R. C.], 

T A other books] (Lugd. 1613; i Samuel Maroccanvs. See Morocco, SAMUEL oF. 
gunt. 1617, fol.); Laurent, A uslegung (Leips. 1615, 1616,; Samuel BEN-MEÏR, See RASHBAM. i 

fol.); Drusius, A dnotationes [on parts, includ. other books] Samuel Y ERETZ, an Armenian historian, was born 
(Franec, 1618, 4to); Rangolius [ R. C.], Commentarii ; at Ani (Armenia Major), and lived in the 12th cen- 
(Par. 1621-24, 2 vols, fol.); De Mendoza [R. C.], Com- | tury. He was a disciple of George Melrig, and was 
mentaria [on 1 Sam. i-xv ] (Lugd. 1622-31, 3 vols. fol.) ; | requested by Gregory IV, patriarch of Armenia, to 
Sanchez [ R. C.], Commentarius (Antw. 1624; Lugd. prepare a chronicle or universal history, which work 
1625, fol.); Crommius [R. C.], Theses (includ. other hist. | he published under the title Samuelis, Presb. A niensis, 
books] (Lovan. 1631, 4to); De Vera [R.C.], Commen- | temporum usque ad suam Ratio. It is divided into 
.taria (Lime, 1635, fol.) ; Bonfrère [R.C.], Commentarius | two parts, commencing with the creation of the worl 
[inclad. Kings and Chron.] (Tornaci, 1643, 2 vols. fol., | and ending with the year 1179. It is really a mere 
and later); Wulffer, Predigten (Nuremb, 1670, 4to); De | abridgment of the chronicles of Eusebius increased by 
Naxera [R.C.], Excursus (Lugd. 1672, 3 vols. fol.) ; | matter found in the History of Armenia by Moses of 

Osiander, Commentarius (Stuttg. 1687, fol.); Schmid, Choren, and in earlier writings now lost. The Latin 
Commentarius (Argent. 1687-89, 2 vols, 4to); Molden- {translation was prepared by Dr. Zorab and Angelo 
hauer, Erläuterung [ includ. other hist. books] (Quedlinb, May. 

1774, 4to); Obornik, “NA [on 1 Sam.] (Vienna, 1793, 5 Samus, in Greek mythology, is an ancestral hero 
8vo); Detmold, brini (ibid. 1793, 8vo, and later); of the Samians, from whom both that people and the 


: : .-, ; island Samos derived their names. He was the son of 
Hensler, Erläuterung [on 1 Sam. | (Hamb. and Kiel, Anceus, king of the Leleges, and Samia, daughter of 
1795, 8vo); Horsley, N otes (in Bibl. Criticism, i); Mul- | meander. His brothers were Perilans, Enudus, and Ali- 
der, DJON“ BN) [includ. other hist. books] (Amst. therses, and Parthenope was his sister, 


1827, 8vo); Lindsay, Lectures (Lond. 1828, 2 vols, 12mo); 


Kalkar, Questiones [on the authenticity of 1 Sam. | pos, 1 Esdr. ii, 12, 15), or Sanabas’sarus (Xava Báo- 
(Othin, 1835); Konigsfeldt, Annotationes [ on 2 Sam. capocg, V.T. LaBavaooapoc, 1 Esdr. vi, 18, 20). the Greek 
and 1 Chron. ] (Havn. 1839, 8vo); Wellhausen, Der Text | form of the Heb. name SHESHBAZZAR in the correspond- 
d. B.S. (Gott. 1841, 8vo) 3 Thenius, Erklärung (in the ing passages (Ezra i, §, 11 : V; 14, 16). 

Kurzgef. exeg. Handb., Leips. 1842, 1864, 8vo); Keil and 
Delitzsch, Commentar (ibid. 1864; transl. in Clarke’s 
Library, Edinb. 1866, 8vo); Erdmann, Erklärung (in 
Lange’s Bibelwerk, Bielefeld, 1873, 8vo). See OLD Tes- 


Sanabas’sar (LavaPBdooapoc v. r. Zapavásca- 


Sanadon, NorL-ÉTIENNE, a celebrated Jesuit, was 
born at Rouen, Feb. 16, 1676. At the early age of 
twelve he was admitted to the Order of Jesuits, and car- 
ried on his studies at Caen, where he afterwards taught 


TAMENT, rhetoric. His first literary attempt was a Latin poem 
Samuel Bey-Davip OTOLENGO. See OTOLENGO. entitled Nicanor Moriens. He subsequently wrote and 
Samuel pen-Isaac Ocepa. See OCEDA. translated many Latin poems, one of which, a trans- 


Samuel THE LITTLE Gupn bxaw), a contem- | lation of Horace, is considered his best work. In 1712 


. . . . . Sanadon was elected professor of rhetoric in the Col- 
porary of Gamaliel II, is known in Jewish history as ; : in 179 . 
the author of the prayer against the Minim, or Jew- lege of Louis the Great, and in 1728 he became libra 


rian of the same institution. He died at Paris, Se t. 
ish Christians. In the Talmud treatise Berakoth, fol. 21, 1733. PRR 


28 b, we read: SWS miyaw aon "DPE psan Sanagen. in Hindd mythology, is a rajah of the 
“aX. Maa nson by dSyx5da5 J2 s985 m1353 | children of the moon, the father of Darmatuwassa and 
STW BIN wa pbs cwaonb bnabny 529 pmb | grandfather of Kandikaiya. 

mpm joon brisu say ? p"pimym moaaypnd,| Sanakadi Sampradayis, one of the Vaish- 
ee ere Pakuli Aihe ciahitecn benedicti nava sects among the Hindûs. Tney worship Krish- 
e Sa RKO ee RE APE CONS na and Radha conjointly, and are distinguished from 
before rabban Gamaliel, in Jabne, in their present order. other sects by a circular black mark in the centre 
Rabban Gamaliel said to the sages de there none wae of the ordinary double streak of white earth, and 
knows to prepare a benediction against the Zaddukim k 


; h h x l : 
or Sadducees?’ Then arose Samuel the Little and pre- also by the use of the necslace and rosary on the 


ee a stem of the tulasai. The members of this sect are 
pared it.” This B[PYT¥A M343, or, as it is generally | scattered throughout the whole of Upper India. ‘They 


called, BIN MID, “the benediction against the | are very numerous about Mathura, and they are also 
Minim, or Jewish Christians,” is the twelfth of the so- | among the most numerous of the Vaishnava sects in 
called Sh’mone Esre, or Eighteen Benedictions [ comp. | Bengal. 


the art. SYNAGOGUE ], and originally read 07597054 Sanarkumaren, in Hindû mythology, is one of 
mpna ann bx pewzd055, ie. “let there be no hope | the four perfect beings created by Brahma in order to 
for the Minim and calumniators.” hat this prayer peereate the Cestroy ed human pee but p une pious off- 
was directed against Jewish Christians is testified by “pane did noe aelteye that object, the evil spirit became 
Epiphanius (Ep. adversus Heres. xxix, 9; ed. Petav. the prevailing Pewee g TOOD; M ; 

p- 124), who states: où póvov yap ot rev 'lovdaiwy| San’asib (Zavasiß, v. r. Zavaßiç, Avacif3), a 
matdeg mpòç roúrove [rove Načwpaiovç] Kéxrnvar| head of the priests, “the sons of Jeddu, the son of 
picoc, GAG antordpevor, EwSev Kai utong Hpépac Kai Jesus,” who are said to have returned, to the number 
Tepi THY ioTépav, TIC THC NMépac öre bya imirehoŭ- | Of 972, with Zerubbabel from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 
ow tavroic iv Taig ovrvaywyaic, tmapwvrat abroic kai | 24); evidently the 973 “children of Jedaiah, of the house 
avasepariZover Tpig Tig ypépac gacKkorrec Ore’ Er- | of Jeshua,” in the Heb. texts (Ezra ii, 36; Neh. vii, 39), 
Katrapace ò Seve rove Nalwpaiove. With regard to | the name Sanasib having been repeated for the “Senaah” 
these words of Epiphanius, Griitz remarks that Epipha- | (Esdras, “ Annaas”) of the preceding verse. 

nius, being by birth a Jew, is a competent witness that Sanat, in Finnish mythology, means songs of map- 
this formula was directed against the Jewish Christians. | ical power which are chanted by the priests of the hea- 





SANBALLAT 


then Finns for the purpose of-producing storms, curing 
the sick, causing favorable weather, bewitching cattle, 
etc. 

Sanbal’lat (Heb. Sanballat’, 23330, a name of 
which the latter part is of uncertain etymology, but the 
first syllable is probably the Sanscrit san [Greek ovy], 
indicative of strength; Sept. SavBadAdr, Josephus, Xa- 
vaBadAErnc), a Horonite (q. v.), i. e. probably a native 
of Horonaim in Moab (Neh. ii, 10, 19; xiii, 28). There 
are two very different accounts of him. 

All that we know of him from Scripture is that he 
had apparently some civil or military command in Sa- 
maria, in the service of Artaxerxes (Neh. iv, 2), and that, 
from the moment of Nehemiah’s arrival in Judæa, he 
set himself to oppose every measure for the welfare of 
Jerusalem, and was a constant adversary to the Tirsha- 
tha. B.C.445. His companions in this hostility were 
Tobiah the Ammonite and Geshem the Arabian (ii, 19; 
iv,7). For the details of their opposition, see Neh. vi, 
where the enmitv between Sanballat and the Jews is 
brought out in the strongest colors. The only other 
incident iu his life is his alliance with the high-priest’s 
family by the marriage of his daughter with one of the 
grandsons of Eliashib, which, from the similar connec- 
tion formed by Tobiah the Ammonite (xiii, 4), appears 
to have been part of a settled policy concerted between 
Eliashib and the Samaritan faction. The expulsion 
from the priesthood of the guilty son of Joiada by Ne- 
hemiah must have still further widened the breach be- 
tween him and Sanballat, and between the two parties 
in the Jewish state. Here, however, the scriptural nar- 
rative ends—owing, probably, to Nehemiah’s return to 
Persia—and with it likewise our knowledge of Sanbal- 
lat. See NEHEMIAH, 

But on turning to the pages of Josephus a wholly 
new set of actions, in a totally different time, is brought 
before us in connection with Sanballat, while his name 
is entirely omitted in the account there given of the 
government of Nehemiah, which is placed in the reign 
of Xerxes. Josephus, after interposing the whole reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus between the death of Nehe- 
miah and the transactions in which Sanballat took part, 
and utterly ignoring the very existence of Darius No- 
thus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ochus, etc., jumps at once to 
the reign of “ Darius the last king,” and tells us (Ant. 
xi, 7,2) that Sanballat was his officer in Samaria, that 
he was a Cuthzean (i.e. a Samaritan) by birth, and that 
he gave his daughter Nicaso in marriage to Manasseh, 
the brother of the high-priest Jaddua, and consequently 
the fourth in descent from Eliashib, who was high- 
priest in the time of Nehemiah. He then relates that 
on the threat of his brother Jaddua and the other Jews 
to expel him from the priesthood unless he divorced 
his wife, Manasseh stated the case to Sanballat, who 
thereupon promised to use his influence with king Da- 
rius, not only to give him Sanballat’s government, but 
to sanction the building of a rival temple on Mount 
Gerizim of which Manasseh should be the high-priest. 
Manasseh, on this, agreed to retain his wife and join 
Sanballat’s faction, which was further strengthened by 
the accession of all those priests and Levites (and they 
were many) who had taken strange wives. But just 
at this time happened the invasion of Alexander the 
Great; and Sanballat, with seven thousand men, joined 
him and renounced his allegiance to Darius (A nt. xi, 8, 
4). Being favorably received by the conqueror, he took 
the opportunity of speaking to him in behalf of Manas- 
seh. He.represented to him how much it was for his 
interest to divide the strength of the Jewish nation, 
and how many there were who wished for a temple in 
Samaria; and so obtained Alexander’s permission to 
build the temple on Mount Gerizim, and make Manas- 
seh the hereditary high-priest. Shortly after this, San- 
ballat died; but the temple on Mount Gerizim remain- 
ed, and the Shechemites, as thev were called, continued 
also as a permanent schism, which was continually fed 
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by all the lawless and disaffected Jews. Such is Jo- 
sephus’s account. If there is any truth in it, of course 
the Sanballat of whom he speaks is a different person 
from the Sanballat of Nehemiah, who flourished fully 
one hundred years earlier; but when we put together 
Josephus’s silence concerning a Sanballat in Nehemiah’s 
time, and the many coincidences in the lives of the San- 
ballat of Nehemiah and.that of Josephus, together with 
the inconsistencies in Josephus’s narrative (pointed out 
by Prideaux, Connect. i, 288, 290, 395, 466), and its dis- 
agreement with what Eusebius tells of the relations of 
Alexander with Samaria (who says that Alexander ap- 
pointed Andromachus governor of Judæa and the neigh- 
boring districts; that the Samaritans murdered him; 
and that Alexander, on his return, took Samaria in re- 
venge, and settled a colony of Macedonians in it, and 
the inhabitants of Samaria retired to Sichem [ Chron. 
Can. p. 346 ]), and remember how apt Josephus is to fol- 
low any narrative, no matter how anachronistic and in- 
consistent with Scripture, we shall have no difficulty in 
concluding that his account of Sanballat is not histori- 
cal. It is doubtless taken from some apocryphal ro- 
mance, now lost, in which the writer, living under the 
empire of the Greeks, and at a time when the enmity 
of the Jews and Samaritans was at its height, chose the 
downfall of the Persian empire for the epoch, and San- 
ballat for the ideal instrument, of the consolidation of 
the Samaritan Church and the erection of the temple 
on Gerizim. ‘To borrow events from some Scripture nar- 
rative and introduce some scriptural personage, without 
any regard to chronology or other propriety, was the 
regular method of such apocryphal books. (See 1 Es- 
dras, apocryphal Esther, apocryphal additions to the 
book of Daniel, and the articles on them, and the story 
inserted by the Sept. after 2 Kings xii, 24, etc.). To re- 
ceive as historical Josephus’s narrative of the building 
of the Samaritan temple by Sanballat, circumstantial 
as it is in its account of Manasseh’s relationship to Jad- 
dua, and Sanballat’s intercourse with both Darius Codo- 
manus and Alexander the Great, and yet to transplant 
it, as Prideaux does, to the time of Darius Nothus (B.C. 
409), seems scarcely compatible with sound criticism. 
See SAMARITAN, 


San Benito, the garment worn by the victims of 
the Inquisition on the occasion of the auto-da-fé. It 
was a yellow frock, with a cross on the breast and on 
the back, devils and flames also being painted upon it. 
Those who were to be burned alive had the flames point- 
ing upward, while those who had escaped this horrible 
fate had them pointing downward. 


Sanborn, E. C., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Bath, N. H., June 12, 1794. 
Early impressed that it was his duty to preach, he hesi- 
tated for some time. At length a portion of one of his 
hands became maimed for life; that hand, while vet 
bleeding, he held towards heaven, and promised God 
that he would no longer resist his convictions of duty. 
In 1833 he joined the Genesee Conference, and contin- 
ued in effective work until 1844, when, through failing 
health, he was obliged to desist entirely from ministerial 
labor. He died at the residence of his son, Hon. L. R. 
Sanborn, Niagara County, N. Y., April 20, 1867. He en- 
tertained a high appreciation of the varied duties of the 
ministry, was a firm believer in the doctrines of his 
Church, and an ardent admirer of her polity. See 
Minutes of Annual Conf. 1867, p. 244. 


Sanborn, Jacob, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in the town of Unity, 
N. H., May 16, 1788. His pious parents deeply im- 
pressed the mind of their son by their religious instruc- 
tions, pravers, and holy life. At the age of seventeen 
years (1805), he was awakened, and found peace. Al- 
though of Baptist parentage, he united (Jan. 18, 1806) 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. About five years 
after, he became impressed that it was his duty to preach, 
and on Aug. 14, 1811, he went to preach as a licentiate 
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on the Landaff Circuit, N. H. In June, 1812, he united 
on trial with the New England Conference, and from 
this time onward until 1850, with the exception of one 
year’s location (1839-40), he performed effective labor. 
In 1850 he took a superannuated relation, which he re- 
tained until his death. He nevertheless continued to 
preach until May 10, 1863, when he delivered his last 
sermons in Pembroke. He died March 16, 1867. Mr. 
Sanborn was a more than ordinary man. He was a 
sound divine, good logician, able preacher, an eminent- 
lv good pastor, a man of prayer, and of strict integrity 
of purpose and honesty of heart. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conf. 1867, p. 59. 

Sanbuki Codex is a Hebrew manuscript, now no 
more extant. Nothing is known of its author, the place 
where, and the time when it was written. According 
to Richard Simon ( Biblioth. Critic. i, 367), the name 
Sanbuki (794337) is derived from the owner of the 
MS., a Hungarian family. According to Hottinger (in 
Bibliothecario Quadripartito, p. 158, ed. Turic. ), the 
name ought to be "737 instead of "P1335, which is 
equivalent to Zadduki, or Sadducee. For other con- 
jectures, see Wolf (Bibl. Hebr. ii, 292, 293; iv, 79) and 
Tychsen (Tentamen, p. 249, 250). As to the codex it- 
self, some of its readings are given in the margin of 
some MSS., as in Cod. Kennic. 415; Cod. Kennic. 8 (Bibl. 
Bodl. Hunting. 69; comp. Brunsius, Ad Kenn. Diss. Gen. 
p. 345). Besides, this codex is quoted three times by 
Menachem di Lonzano in his commentary Or Thora, as 
on Gen. ix, 14, "3393 (fol. 2 b, fin. ed. Amstel) : “bong 
MMPs NWA WIT 13b xwa 5°15, ie. in the 
Codex Hillel, the nun has only the sh’va (:), but in the 
Codex Sanbuki the sh’va with the patach ; Lev. xiii, 20, 
bpi (fol. 14b), MDEA Npr "piata bpw, i.e. in the 
Codex Sanbuki the B in 5pw is written with the pa- 
tach; Lev. xxvi, 36, °ANBM (fol. 15 b), TDWI O'S 
spisa otag sT “bbs 4x Toma Rta 
WNb, i. e. in Spanish and German MSS. there is a 
gaya (i.e. a metheg) under ™, but not so in the Codd. 


Hillel, Jerusalem, and Sanbuki. See Strack, Prole- 
gomena Critica in Vetus Test. Hebr. (Lips. 1873), p. 22. 
See Manuscripts, BIBLICAL. (B. P.) 


Sanchez, Gaspar, a learned Jesuit, was born at 
Cifuentes, in New Castile, about 1553. He was ap- 
pointed to teach the learned languages and belles- 
lettres in the Jesuit colleges at Oropesa, Madrid, 
and other places, and was at last chosen professor of 
divinity at Alcalá. Here he spent thirteen years in 
commenting on the Scriptures, the result of which 
he published in various volumes in folio. He died in 
1628. 


Sanchez, Pedro Antonio, a learned Spanish 
ecclesiastic, was born at Vigo, in Gallicia, in 1740. He 
entered the Church, obtained a canonry in the Cathedral 
of St. James, and was likewise appointed professor of 
divinity in that city. His fame procured for him ad- 
mission into many learned societies. He was celebrated 
as a preacher and admired for his benevolence, spending 
his income to aid the poor, so that, at his death in 1806, 
he left no more than was barely sufficient to defray the 
expenses of his funeral. Among his works are Summa 
Theologie Sacre (Madrid, 1789, 4 vols, 4to) :—A nnales 
Sacra (ibid. 1784, 2 vols, 8vo) :—Hist. of the Church of 
Africa (ibid. 1784, 8v0):—A Treatise on Toleration, etc. 
(ibid. 1785, 3 vols. 4to), and others. 


Sanchez, Thomas, a celebrated Roman casuist, 
was born at Cordova in 1550, Raised in Romish piety, 
he joined the Jesuits in his sixteenth year. He studied 
philosophy, law, and theology with great success; was 
punctual in the fulfilment of all Church duties; and, 


at an early age, enjoved a high reputation throughout 


Spain and Italy. His fame as a casuist was so great 
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of specific cases. He died at Granada in 1610. His 
work De Sacramento Matrimonii (Genue, 1592, 3 
vols.) occupies a high place in Jesuitical casuistry. It 
treats of every variety of obscene and immoral ques- 
tions, and is justly regarded as indirectly contributive 
to the very immorality which it formally condemns, 
Pope Clement VIII used the work in preparing a solu- 
tion of a specific case, and pronounced upon it the high- 
est praise. But others have vigorously assailed it, even 
in the Roman Church. Arnauld of St. Cyr attacked it 
in his Vindicie Censure Facultatis Parisiensis (see 
Bayle, Dictionnaire [ art. “Sanchez” ], iv, 134). After 
Sanchez’s death appeared Operis Moralis in Preceptis 
Det Tomus I (Venet. 1614) :—Consilia seu Opuscula Mo- 
raha (Lugd. 1634). His complete works appeared at 
Venice in 1740, in 7 vols. See Wuttke, Christian Ethics 
(N. Y. 1873), 1, 255-272; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. xiii, 
413. (J. P.L.) 


Sanchez de Arévalo, Roperico, generally 
known as Rodericus Sanctus, a Spanish prelate, was 
born at Santa Maria de Nieva, in the diocese of Se- 
govia, in 1404. After receiving his classical education 
at the University of Salamanca, and obtaining the de- 
gree of doctor, he entered the Church, and was made 
successively archdeacon of Treviño (in the diocese of 
Burgos), dean of Leon, and dean of Seville. About 1440 
John II of Castile sent him as ambassador to Frederick 
III, and he was afterwards sent by Henry IV of Castile to 
congratulate pope Calixtus III upon his accession. On 
the accession of Paul II, Sanchez, who had been pre- 
vailed upon by his predecessor to settle at Rome, was 
appointed by that pope governor of the Castle of St. An- 
gelo and keeper of the jewels and treasures of the Roman 
Church, and in course of time promoted to the bishop- 
rics of Zamora, Calahorra, and Palencia. He died at 
Rome Oct. 10, 1470, and was interred in the Church of 
Santiago dei Spagnuoli. He wrote the following works: 
Speculum Vite Humane (Rome, 1468, fol.) :—£pistola 
de Expugnatione, etc. (fol.):—Compendiosu Historia 
Hispanica (Rome, 1470, 4to; Frankfort, 1603) :— Liber 
de Origine ac Differentia Principatus (Rome, 1521). 
Many other works in MS. are in the Vatican Library. 


‘See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 


nérale, 8. V. 


Sanchoniatho (Zayyovrıáðwv), the supposed 
author of a Pheenician history of Phoenicia and Egypt, 
called Pouca. He has been the subject of much 
discussion involving his place of birth, his works, and, 
indeed, his very existence. Our principal information 
respecting him is derived from Philo Byblius, a Greek 
writer at the beginning of the 2d century A.D. Ac- 
cording to him, Sanchoniatho lived during the reign of 
Semiramis, and dedicated his book to Avibalus, king of 
Berytus. The general nature of the work is in itself 
sufficient to prove it to be a forgery, and yet the ques- 
tion remains whether the name Sanchoniatho was a 
pure inventicn of Philo or not. Movers supposes that 
it was the name of the sacred books of the Pheenicians, 
and that its original form was San-Chon-idth, which 
might be represented in the Hebrew characters by 39 
nma 51D, that is, “the entire law of Chon.” On this 
etymology we offer no opinion. According to Suidas, 
he also wrote a book on the theology of the Egyp- 
tians. 


Sancroft, WILLIAM, D.D., an English prelate, was 
born at Fresingfield, Suffolk, Jan. 13, 1616, and educated 
at the grammar-school of Bury St. Edmunds, and at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. In 1642 Sancroft was 
elected a fellow of his college, but in the following year 
was deprived of his fellowship by the Puritans for re- 
fusing to subscribe to the famous “ Engagement ;” 
after which he went abroad. On the restoration of 
Charles II, 1660, he was appointed chaplain to Cosin, 
bishop of Durham. After several preferments he was 
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archbishop of Canterbury. When James II issued his 
declaration for liberty of conscience and required the 
clergy to sign it, Sancroft refused. With six other 
bishops who joined him in his refusal, he was sent to 
the Tower (1688). He refused to take the oath to 
William and Mary, and was deposed by an act of 
Parliament, Ang. 1, 1689; but his actual departure 
from Lambeth did not take place until June 23, 1691. 
He then retired to his native village, where he died, 
Nov. 24, 1693. He published some Sermons, and 
Letters to Mr. North. His Modern Policies and Prac- 
dices, from Machiavelli and others, was published in 
1757. 
Sancta Sanctis. See TRISAGION. 


Sancte-bell, SANCTUS-BELL, SAINTS’-BELL, MASS- 
BELL (old English forms, Sacring-bell, Saunce-bell), a 
small bell used in the Roman Catholic Church to call 
attention to the more solemn parts of the service of the 
Mass, as at the conclusion of the ordinary, when the 
words “ Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Deus Sabaoth” are 
pronounced by the priest, and on the elevation of the 
host and chalice after consecration. It is now usually, 
if not always, a small hand-bell carried by an attendant, 
and was generally of this kind in England previous to 
the Reformation, made sometimes of silver; but in some 
instances a larger bell was used, and was suspended on 
the outside of the church in a small turret, made to re- 
ceive it, over the archway leading from the nave into 
the chancel, and rung by a rope from within. Many 
of these turrets still exist, as at Isham, Rothwell, 
and Desborough, Northamptonshire; Boston, Lincoln- 
shire; Bloxham, Brize-norton, Swalcliffe, and Coombe, 
Oxfordshire, etc.; a few still retain the bell, as at 
Long Compton, Warwickshire. Occasionally, also, 
a number of “little bells were hung in the middle 
of the church, which the pulling of one wheel made 
all to ring, which was done at the elevation of the 
hoste.” 


Sancti, Sanctissimi, usual epithets of the bish- 
ops, signifying holy, most holy. Other epithets were 
“beati, beatissimi,” blessed, most blessed ; “ Deo carissimi,” 
dearly beloved by God. 


Sanctification, separation from ordinary use to 
a sacred purpose. The Hebrew word WP and the 
Greek word dytoc, rendered “haly,” “hallowed,” and 
“sanctified,” are applied to certain times which were 
hallowed—as the Sabbath and the Hebrew festivals 
(Gen. ti, 3; Exod. xx, 8, 11; Lev. xxiii, 37; 2 Kings x, 
20); to the things said to be hallowed, as the sacred 
incense or perfume (Exod. xxx, 36; Matt. vii, 6), the 
sacred vestments (Exod. xxviii, 2,4), the sacred uten- 
sils (Exod. xxx, 29; 1 Chron. xxii, 10; 2 Tim. ii, 21). 
the holy bread (Lev. xxi, 22; 1 Sam. xxi, 5), the altar 
(Exod. xxix, 37; xxx, 1,10; Matt. xxiii, 19), and por- 
tions of the sacrifices (Lev. ii, 3,10). So, also, of places 
said to be hallowed (Exod. iii, 5; Acts vii, 53), as the 
holy city, i. e. Jerusalem (Neh. xi, 1; Isa. xlviii, 2; Matt. 
iv, 5; xxiv, 15; xxvii, 53; Acts vi, 13; xxii, 28), the 
holy mountain, i.e. Zion (Psa. ii, 6), the Tabernacle 
(Numb. xviii, 10); the Temple (Psa. exxxviii, 2), the 
most holy place, the oracle (Exod. xxvi, 33; xxviii, 43; 
Heb. ix, 2,3, 12; 1 Kings vi, 16; viii,6; Ezek. xli, 23). 
So, also, men are said to be hallowed, as Aaron and his 
sons (1 Chron. xxiii, 13; xxiv, 5; Isa. xliii, 28), the first- 
born (Exod. xiii, 2), and the Hebrew people (Exod. xix, 
10,14; Dan. xii), also the pious Hebrews, the “saints” 
(Deut. xxxiii, 3; Psa. xvi, 3; Dan. vii, 18), like the 
word OM, rendered “saint” (Psa. xxx, 4; xxxi, 23; 
xxxvii, 28; 1,5; lii,9; Ixxix,2; xevii, 10), and “ god- 
ly” (Psa, iv, 3). 

The terms are also used of those who were ceremoni- 
ally purified under the Mosaic law (Numb. vi, 11; Lev. 
xxii, 16, 32; Heb. ix, 13). But, though the external 
purifications of the Hebrews, when any one had trans- 
gressed, had to do with restoration to civil and national 
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privileges, they did not necessarily induce moral and 
spiritual holiness. They, however, reminded the sin- 
cere Hebrew that he was unclean in the sight of God; 
and that the ceremonial cleansings, by which he had 
been restored to his civil and political rights, were sym- 
bols of those “ good things that were to come”—spirit- 
ual and eternal salvation—which should accrue through 
the sprinkling of the blood of Christ and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. He was thus assured that “ without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord” (Heb. ix, 14; xii, 14). 
Hence, sanctification is used to designate that state of 
mind induced by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
thus producing internal and external holiness (John iii, 
5; 1 Cor. vi, 11; Eph. v, 26; 1 Thess. iv, 3,4,7). It is 
true, sanctification is sometimes spoken of as the work 
of man himself (Exod. xix, 22; Lev. xi, 44; xx, 7, 8; 
1 Pet. iii, 15). When a person solemnly and unreserved- 
ly gives himself to God, he then may be said to sanctify 
himself. He is then enabled to believe in Christ with 
his heart unto righteousness, and God instantly, by the 
communication of his Holy Spirit, sanctifies the be- 
liever. Thus the believer gives himself to God, and 
God, in return, gives himself to the believer (Ezek. 
xxxvi, 25-29; 1 Cor. iii, 16, 17; vi, 19; 2 Cor. vi, 16-18; 
Eph. ii, 22). This sanctification, which is received by 
faith, is the work of God within us. 

In a general sense, “sanctification” comprehends the 
whole Christian life (Gal. v, 22, 23; 1 Pet. i, 15, 16, 22; 
Heb. xii, 10; James iv,8). In 1 Thess, v, 23, the apos- 
tle prays for the sanctification of the entire Church in 
all its various departments. In 1 Cor. vii, 14, it is said, 
the unbelieving husband, or wife, is “ sanctified’—that 
is, to be regarded not as unclean, but as specially claim- 
ing the attention of the Christian community. The 
term “sanctified” is also used in the sense of expiation 
(Heb. x, 10, 14,29). See Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, 
ii, 281, 288, 503; Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics. See 
HOLINESS, 

SANCTIFICATION, Entire. One of the most in- 
teresting, and practically one of the most important, 
questions connected with the divine plan of salvation 
is, What degree of deliverance from sin is it scriptural 
for the believer to expect in this life? 

I. Preliminary Concessions and Distincttons.—There 
are several points upon which all schools of theology 
agree. 

1. One is that the complete sanctification of believers, 
their perfect deliverance from sin in every sense of the 
term, is an integral part of the great plan of redemp- 
tion. Differ as they may in regard to the time when 
it shall be accomplished, they unite in pronouncing sin 
a thing to be abhorred, a defilement from the last touch 
or taint of which God’s people are at some period to be 
delivered. 

2. Again, all Christians agree that the true followers 
of Christ hate sin, loathe it, and struggle, and are bound 
ever to struggle, for complete deliverance from it. 
Whether continuous victory or daily defeat attend the 
contest, ‘hat war must go on. 

3. All writers agree, also, in the conviction that no 
Christian in this life attains absolute perfection. Some, 
indeed, hold that through the grace of God the be- . 
liever may attain what the Scriptures call perfection : 
consequently, the word itself is not to be condemned, see- 
ing that it is employed by those who “speak not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” Nevertheless, the term perfec- 
tion is applicable only in a restricted sense to any part 
of the Church militant. The holy law demands the 
absolute right, in word and deed, in thought and in- 
tention, in all obedience, love, and devotion. It requires 
payment of the debt, not only to “the uttermost far- 
thing,” but in coin in which there is no trace of alloy. 

But such service as this can be rendered only where 
there is perfect knowledge, not simply of the letter of 
the law, but of its practical application to the endlessly 
diversified and complicated events and circumstances of 
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daily life. No mere man since the fall ever possessed 
such knowledge. The holiest of men are conscious 
that they are often at a loss to know what God and 
duty require at their hands, and that there are times 
when their uncertainty in: matters of importance bur- 
dens and distresses them. Right and wrong sometimes 
seem to shade into each other, like the prismatic colors; 
and the sharpest eve cannot tell where the one ends 
or the other begins. ‘The tenderest conscience takes 
alarm the soonest, and the better taught is the less lia- 
ble to err; but thé wisest and the most conscientious 
have occasion to pause now and then, waiting for clear- 
er light, and, perhaps, wait in vain. When Paul and 
Barnabas at Antioch were planning a tour among the 
churches, Barnabas had a very positive desire that 
“ John whose surname was Mark” should accompany 
them. Paul had an equally decided conviction that 
Mark ought not to go, seeing that he had “departed 
from them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to 
the work.” Neither Paul nor Barnabas would yield; 
and “the contention was so sharp between them that 
they departed asunder, one from the other.” Here one 
or both of them failed of the absolute right. Either 
Paul, without being conscious of it, was unjust to a fellow- 
disciple, or Barnabas, in his ignorance, was ready to im- 
peril the work of the Lord by calling Mark to a posi- 
tion which he was not qualified to fill. Perhaps, in the 
sharp contention, mapotvamuc, they were unjust to each 
other, and thus another feature of wrong was introduced. 
If errors of judgment may thus lead to errors of action, 
when the holiest of men are counselling in regard to 
the holiest of causes, what may we expect of those who 
are immersed in the interests, prejudices, and collisions 
of common life? 

Service may also be defective in degree. Justice, 
truth, and love are due to our fellow-men; but a still 
higher and nobler duty is required at our hands. We 
are invited to the fellowship of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and God the Father, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost; and called to love and serve “in holiness and 
righteousness before him all the days of our life.” And 
who that ever by faith caught a glimpse of the glory 
of God, the great, the holy, and the good, “the Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth,” did not bow down in 
lowliest self-abasement, in view of the poor service 
which he renders? ‘The Christian never feels in this 
world that his service is all that he would have it. 
Though faith may never utterly fail, nor obedience be 
forgotten, nor love grow cold, nor devotion die, yet the 
most obedient, faithful, and devoted child of God will 
humble himself in the very dust at the remembrance 
of his infinite obligations to his Creator and Redeemer 
and the poor returns which he is daily making. Thus, 
if we assume that the intent is wholly right and the 
purpose all-controlling, the service rendered will be im- 
perfect in character, marred by lack of knowledge and 
errors of judgment, and deficient in degree, and sinless 
obedience, in the absolute sense of the term, is utterly 
impossible. 

4. Still another point needs recognition. As long as 
we remain in this world, however deep, fervent, and 
thorough our religious life, there are sources of danger 
within. There inhere in our nature as essential elements 
of it, at least in this present life, appetites, passions, and 
affections, without which man would be unfit for this 
present state of existence and would cease to be man. 
These, although innocent in themselves, are simply un- 
reasoning impulses over which we need to keep con- 
stant watch and ward, ruling them by reason, conscience, 
and divine grace, else they lead to sin and death. By 
these “sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” 
When Eve, in Eden, “saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eves, and a tree to 
be desired to make one wise,” the temptation was a 
skilful appeal to elements in her nature which were 
pure from the hand of the Creator. The desire for 
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pleasant food is not sin; nor is the higher taste which 
finds enjoyment in contemplating beautiful forms and 
colors. Nor can we condemn the still more elevated 
instinct of the soul which delights in mental activity 
and the acquisition of knowledge. If these aptitudes 
and instincts had not existed in original human nature, 
the temptation of Satan would have had no power. 
“The deaf adder hears not the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely.” 

Consequently, in the work of sanctification, the vari- 
ous instincts and passions of original human nature do 
not need to be rooted out, but to be restrained, chasten- 
ed, disciplined, made to obey reason and the voice of 
God. The due enjoyment of pleasant food is not the 
gluttony which the wise man condemns. A father may 
provide for his children by a wise foresight which is by 
no means the “ covetousness which is idolatry.” When 
foul outrage is done to the innocent and the defenceless, 
we may feel our souls flame with fiery indignation, and 
“be angry and sin not.” God “setteth the solitary in 
families” by the affections with which he endowed man 
at the beginning; and nathing is more beautiful than 
the relations which grow out of them, where the divine 
intent rules, and nothing more debasing and destructive 
than their abuse. 

These elements of our nature survive the deepest 
work of grace. When the wondrous change has come 
to the penitent believer and he has “put on the new 
man which, after God, is created in righteousness and 
trne holiness,” he is still human, still nothing less than 
man. ‘The world appeals to him, Satan assails him, and 
in himself is.the tinder which the glancing sparks of 
temptation tend to kindle. “There is no discharge in 
that war.” ‘Till life itself is done, some form of peril will 
remain. Youth may be tempted by fleshly lusts, man- 
hood may become ambitious and proud, age misanthrop- 
ic and avaricious, The innocent appetite to which, in 
Eden, the forbidden fruit appealed may be perverte:t 
into the despotic thirst of the inebriate; Eve’s delight 
in beauty may be the germ from which shall spring a 
life given up to frivolity and empty show; and the no- 
bler hunger for knowledge may break away from all 
authority and madly labor to reason God out of his own 
creation. Nevertheless, these possibilities of evil do 
not prove that God’s children cannot in this world be 
saved from moral depravity, nor that the continuous 
commission of wilful sin must stain the lives of the 
holiest of them till the very hour of death. They are 
proof, rather, that conversion does not end probation; 
and that it behooves every man, whatever progress he 
may have made in divine things, to “keep his body 
under, lest that by any means he should be a castaway.” 

5. One more point needs to be stated. Discussion 
on this subject has often been rendered inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory by the misuse of terms. ‘The West- 
minster Confession, as explained by the Krposition pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, makes 
“original sin” include three wholly different things: 
(1) the guilt of Adam’s sin; (2) the inherited de- 
pravity of soul; (3) the damage done the body. Wes- 
ley also uses the term sin in three different senses: (1) 
the depravity inherited from Adam; (2) “voluntary 
transgression of known law;” (8) involuntary infrac- 
tions of the divine law. Owing to this confusion of 
terms, there have been hot controversies where there 
was little real difference of opinion; whole octavos have 
been wasted in refuting what nobody holds, and prov- 
ing what nobody doubts; and theological champions 
fight imaginary foes, and are happy in imaginary vic- 
tories. If matters not really belonging to the question 
of entire sanctification are ruled out, we shall find that 
just two points need investigation: (a) What script- 
ural ground is there for the belief that the Christian 
may in this life be delivered from the moral depravity 
which he inherited as a member of a fallen race? (6) 
How far and in what sense may the believer be kept in 
this life, through grace, from the commission of sin? 
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II. Different Ecclesiastical Views on the Subject. — 
1. The Romish Theory.—The Council of Trent teaches 
that the sacrament of baptism, rightly administered, 
washes away guilt and depravity of every kind. It 
pronounces anathema against those who presume to 
think or dare to assert “that, although sin is forgiven 
in baptism, it is not entirely removed or totally eradi- 
cated, but is cut away in such a manner as to leave its 
roots still firmly fixed in the soul.” The Council, how- 
ever, declares that concupiscence, or the fuel of sin, re- 
mains, “Concupiscence is the effect of sin, and is 
nothing more than an appetite of the soul, in itself re- 
pugnant to reason. If unaccompanied with the con- 
sent of the will or unattended with neglect on our part, 
it differs essentially from the nature of sin.” 

The Catechism of the Council of Trent teaches also 
that “the commandments of God are not difficult of 
observance.” ‘As God is ever ready bv his divine as- 
sistance to sustain our weakness, especially since the 
death of Christ the Lord, by which the prince of this 
world was cast out, there is no reason why we should 
be disheartened by the difficulty of the undertaking. 
To him who loves nothing is difficult.” 

2. The Calvinistic Theory—The Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith has the following chapter on sanctification: 

“They who are effectually called and regenerated, hav- 
ing a pew heart and a new spirit created in them, are fur- 
ther sanctified, really and personally, through the virtue 
of Christ’s death and resurrection, by his word and spirit 
dwelling in them; the dominion of the whole body of 
sin is destroyed, and the several lusts thereof are more 
and more weakened and mortified; and they are more and 
more quickened and strengthened, in all saving graces, 
to the practice of true holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord. 

“This sanctification is thronghout the whole man, yet 
imperfect in this life; there abide still some remnants of 
corruption in every part, whence arigeth a continual and 
irreconcilable war, the flesh lusting against the Spirit, and 
the Spirit against the flesh. oe ; 

“In this war, although the remaining corruption for a 
time may much prevail, yet, through the continual sup- 
ply of strength from the sanctifying spirit of Christ, the 
regenerate part doth overcome; and so the saints grow in 
grace, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.” 


In respect to the possibility of keeping the law, the 
following declarations of the Confession and the Larger 
Catechism of the Presbyterian Church are sufficiently 
explicit : 

“No man is able, either by himself or by any grace re- 
ceived in this life, perfectly to keep the commandments 
of God, but doth daily break them in thought, word, and 
deed.”—Catechism. j ao 

“This corruption of nature, during this life, doth re- 
main in those that are regenerated; and although it be 
through Christ pardoned and mortified, yet both itself 
and all the motions thereof are truly and properly sin.” — 
Confession, ch. vi. 

Thus the Calvinistic standards answer the two ques- 
tions by saying, in reply to the first, that as long as a 
man lives on the earth “there abide still some rem- 
nants of corruption in every part” of his nature; and, 
in reply to the second, that every man, notwithstand- 
ing all the grace received, “doth daily break” the law 
of God “in thought, word, and deed;” and that this 
residue of corruption, “and all the motions thereof, are 
truly and properly sin.” Consequently there is no such 
thing as entire sanctification in this life, but the holiest 
of God’s children must of necessity remain corrupt, at 
least in part, and go on in the constant commission of 
actual sin as long as they live. Indeed, it is not en- 
tirely clear how “the saints,” as the Confession asserts, 
«í . . . e 

grow in grace, perfecting holiness in the fear of the 
Lord,” seeing that the highest attainments possible in 
this life still leave them with corruption within, and an 
outward life marred by the constant commission of sin, 
“in thought, word, and deed.” 

3. Arminian Theories.—(1.) Arminius himself seems 
to have taken no very decided position on the subject, 
his chief fields of battle lying in other directions, Nev- 
ertheless, among “ certain articles to be diligently exam- 
ined and weighed, because some controversy has arisen 
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concerning them, even among those who profess the 
Reformed religion,” he makes a statement to the effect 
that “ regeneration is not perfected in a moment, but by 
certain steps and intervals,” and that the regenerate 
man “still has within him the flesh lusting against the 
Spirit ;” nor does he speak of any complete deliverance 
in this life. On the other point, he affirms that “he 
who asserts that it is possible for the regenerate, through 
the grace of Christ, perfectly to fulfil the law in the 
present life, is neither a Pelagian, nor inflicts any injury 
on the grace of God, nor establishes justification through 
works.” He cites Augustine himself as declaring the 
abstract possibility of a man’s living in this world with- 
out sin, and as saying, “Let Pelagius confess that it is 
possible for man to be without sin in no other way than 
by the grace of Christ, and we will be at peace with 
him.” Arminius can hardly be said to have held any 
well-defined theory on the subject. 

(2.) Wesley’s Theory. Wesley’s views on the subject 
of entire sanctification were long in the process of for- 
mation, and it is no difficult task to find early state- 
ments which contradict others made at a later period. 
As enunciated in the latter part of his life, his views 
may be defined thus. He taught in regard to the work 
wrought in us— 


1. That man by nature is depraved, so that, aside from 
grace, he is unfitted for all good, and prone to all evil. 
2. That, through the grace of God, this moral depravity 

may be removed in this life, and man live freed from it. 

3. That regeneration begins the process of cleansing, but, 
except in some exempt cases possibly, does not com- 
plete it, a degree of depravity still remaining in the re- 
generate. ` 

4. That the process of cleansing is in some cases gradual, 
the remains of the evil nature wearing away by de- 
grees; in others instantaneous, the believer receiving 
the blessing of “a clean heart” a few days, or even 
hours only, after his regeneration. 

5. That this great gift is to be sought for specifically, and 
is to he obtained by a special act of faith directed to- 
wards this very object. 

6. That this second attainment is attested by the Holy 
Spirit, which witnesses to the completion of the cleans- 
ing, as it did to the regeneration which began it. 

T. That this gracious attainment, thus attested by the 
Holy Spirit, should be confessed, on suitable occasions, 
to the glory of God. 

8. That the soul may lapse from this gracious state, and 
become again partially corrupt, or even fall wholly away 
from God, and be lost forever. 

9. That it is the high privilege of every one who is born 
of God to live from that moment free from the sins 
which bring the soul into condemnation: that is, from 
“voluntary transgressions of known law ;” but that in- 
voluntary errors and mistakes, needing the atonement 
of Christ, remain to the end. 


This last item in the statement of Wesley’s views, as 
well as those numbered 1 and 2, is accepted by all classes 
of Methodist thinkers, and therefore need not be referred 
to again. 

(3.) The Theory of the English Wesleyans.—It is pre- 
sumable that the Compendium of Theology, recently 
published by the Rev. Dr. Pope, theological tutor in the 
Didsbury College, a school established by the Wesley- 
ans for the training of the young men who are to enter 
their travelling ministry, may be taken as a standard 
of the general sentiment of the Wesleyan body at the 
present time. In several important points he differs 
from Wesley. He pronounces sanctification always a 
gradual work. “It must be remembered that this final 
and decisive act of the Spirit is the seal set upon a pre- 
vious and continuous work. The processes may be 
hastened, or condensed into a small space; they must 
be passed through.” Instead of lving within the reach 
of any novice, to be attained at any moment, “ Chris- 
tian perfection is the exceeding great reward of perse- 
verance in the renunciation of all things for God; in 
the exercise of love to God, as shown in the passive 
submission to his will, and in the strenuous obedience 
of all his commandments.” He intimates that the time 
when the work is completed is “known only to God;” 
or, “if revealed in the trembling consciousness of the 
believer, a secret that he knows not how to utter;” con- 
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sequently there is no place for the confession of it. Dr. 

Pope teaches also that after the highest point is attained 

there still remains “something of the peculiar concu- 

piscence, or liability to temptation, or affinity with evil, 
which besets man in this world.” His views are almost 
identical with those set forth by Wesley and the Con- 
ference of 1745, but are widely different from the doc- 

trine which Wesley began to preach in 1760. 

(4.) There is still another view, which expresses the 
convictions of not a few of the clearest thinkers in the 
Methodist Episcopal churches, and is accepted by many 
of the clergymen and people of other denominations. 
It is set forth in the following propositions :. 

1. Moral depravity is a real and positive quality of the un- 
regenerate human spirit. f 

2. In the renewal of the soul at conversion, whereby man 
becomes a new creature, a new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness, the inborn 
moral depravity is removed from the immortal nature, 
which, so far as the work of cleansing is concerned, is 
in that moment fitted for heaven itself.* , 

3. From the vey hour of justitication the renewed soul is 
summoned to live a holy life, a life of continuous victory 
over sin, and of freedom from condemnation, and is, 
through grace, equipped for such a life, so that he who 
fails thus to live falls below both his high privilege and 
his bounden duty. 

4. Such a life—holy, freed from sin, cleansed from all un- 
righteousness—is the Christian life, to which every child 
of God is summoned. 

5. The believer, thus renewed, is still human, nothing less 
than man, possessing all the inuocent appetites, pas- 
sions, and affections which belong to haman nature; and 
that these, though in themselves innocent, need to be 
controlled by reason and conscience, else they lead to sin. 

6. It is the privilege of the believer, thus renewed, to 
Bow in grace and in the knowledge of God, gainin; 

ay by day more of spiritual strength and beauty, until 

he becomes a “fect man, and reaches the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ; and that this is what 
is properly called maturity, or Christian perfection. 

ITI. Arguments on the Subject. — The evangelical 
churches, therefore, divide on this line; the Calvinists 
holding that believers must of necessity remain in some 
degree depraved, and go on daily committing sin, “in 
thought, word, and deed,” to the end of their lives; the 
Arminians, with some differences among themselves in 
regard to the time and the conditions, holding that en- 
tire sanctification, including the cleansing of the human 
spirit from moral depravity, and freedom from actual 
sin, in the sense of “voluntary transgression of known 
law,” is attainable in this life. 

In support of the Arminian doctrine of entire sancti- 
fication, the following arguments are brought forward : 

1. To affirm that it is by the will of God that the 
Christian lives in sin, and sin lives in the Christian, aud 
that God so orders it tor his own glory and the good of 
men, is monstrous, being neither scriptural, nor good 
morals, nor good sense, 

2. The Word of God nowhere represents death as the 
hour, or the agent, that shall cleanse the heart, or relieve 
believers from the necessity of sinning against God. 

3. Scripture, reason, and the daily experience of God’s 
children show that holiness is the great need of the 
Church and of the individual Christian. 

4. The mission of Christ is to save his people from 
their sins, and to save them to the uttermost; and this 
salvation is set forth as attainable in this life. 

5. God commands his children to be holy, and prom- 
ises to help them to be holy, declaring that his grace is 
su fjicient for their spiritual needs, and that he “ will not suf- 


fer them to be tempted above that they are able” to bear. ' 


6. Believers in general are everywhere in the Script- 
ures said to be holy, sanctified, purified, saints, new men, 
new creatures, created anew in righteousness and true 
holiness ; and whenever any conduct inconsistent with 
this gracious state is charged upon any of them, it is to 
warn them of their lapsing from the grace of God, and 
endangering their souls, 


* The great majority of Methodists, however, hold that. 
this depravity is not wholly removed at conversion, but 
that its last remains are (usually at least) taken away by 
a subsequent act of grace.—Ep. 
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7. Not a few of God’s faithful servants are named and 
: described in the Scripture: Abel as righteous, Enoch as 
walking with God, Job as perfect, Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth as riyhteous before God, walking in all the com- 
‘mandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless ; and 
there is not a word in the history to compel us to take 
this description of them in any other than the exact, 
! literal sense of the language employed. 
| IV. Literature.— Many books have been published 
| on the subject of entire sanctification and Christian per- 
_ fection, but most of them are devotional and practical 
; manuals, rather than theological treatises. The follow- 
iing discuss the doctrine: Wesley, Plain Account of 
Christian Perfection; Pope, Compendium of Theology ; 
Peck (G.), Christian Perfection; Foster, Christian Pu- 
rity; Peck (J. T.), The Central Idea of Christianity ; 
Boardinan (H. A.), The “ Higher-Life” Doctrine of Sanc- 
| tification; Steele, Love Enthroned; Franklin, A Critical 
Review of Wesleyan Perfection; Huntington, What is it 
to be Holy? or the Theory of Entire Sanctification; 
Endsley and others, Our Holy Christianity, a series of 
essays; Crane, Holiness the Birthright of all God's Chil- 
i dren; also, article in the Meth. Quar. Rev. Oct. 1878, 
on Christian Perfection and the Higher Life; Boardman 
(W. E.), The Higher Christian Life; See, The Rest of 
Faith; Atwater, The Higher Life and Christian Per- 
Section (article in the Presb. Quar. and Princeton Rev. 
| July, 1877); Simpson, Encyclop. of Methodism, s v. 
“ Perfection, Christian,” p. 704. (J. T. C.) 
Sanctimonialés, a name given in early times to 
nuns on account of their profession of sacredness, They 
are also called Virgines Dei, Virgines Christi, Ancille 
Dei, Sorores Ecclesie,etc. They must not be confound- 
ed with the ancient deaconesses. 


Sanction. See PRAGMATIC SANCTION, 


Sanctuary is the occasional rendering, in the A. V., 
of two Heb. and one Greek term. A general term is 
WD, kôdesh (“sanctuary,” Exod. xxx, 13, 24; xxxvi, 

| 1, 3, 4,6; xxxviii, 25, 26, 27; Lev. iv, 6; v, 15; x, 4; 
xxvii, 3, 25; Numb, iii, 28, 31, 32, 47, 50; iv, 12, 15; 
vii, 9, 13, 19, 25, 31, 37, 48, 49, 55, 61, 67, 73, 79, 85, 86; 
viii, 19; xviii, 3, 5, 10; 1 Chron. ix, 29; Psa. xx, 2; 
‘Ixint, 2; lxviii, 24; Ixxiv, 3; Ixxvii, 13; exiv, 2; cl, l; 
| Īsa. xlii, 28; Lam. iv, 1; Ezek. xli, 21, 23; xlii, 20; 
xliv, 27; xlv, 2; Dan. viii, 13, 14; ix, 26; Zeph. iii, 4), 
which properly means holiness (often so rendered, fre- 
quently as an attribute, and perhaps to be regarded as 
'a concrete of the sacred edifice), and especially the 
“holy place” (as very often rendered). The more 
specific term is WI}, mikddsh (invariably rendered 
“sanctuary,” except Amos vii, 13, “chapel,” and twice 
in the plur. “holy place” [Psa. lxviii, 35; Ezek. xxi, 
'2]), which is from the same root, and signifies the lo- 
| cal shrine. In the New Test. we have the correspond- 
ing «yvoy (“ sanctuary.” Heb. viii, 2; ix, 1,2; xiii, 11; 
elsewhere “holy place” or “ holiest”), which is simply 
the neut. of &yıoc, a general term for anything holy. 
! See Hoty PLace; TABERNACLE: TEMPLE. 
| SANCTUARY. In popish times the privilege of 
| sanctuary was common in Scotland. Innes says: “In 
several English churches there was a stone seat beside 
_ the altar, where those fleeing to the peace of the Church 
| were held guarded by all its sanctity. One of these still 
remains at Beverley, another at Hexham. To violate 
the protection of the frithstol (the seat. of peace), or of 
the fertre (the shrine of relics behind the altar), was 
not, like other offences, to be compensated by a pecun- 
iary penalty: it was bdf-leas, beyond compensation. 
That the Church thus protected fugitives among our- 
selves we learn from the ancient canons of the Scotican 
councils, where, among the list of misdeeds against which 
the Church enjoined excommunication, after the laying 
of violent hands upon parents and priests, is denounced 
‘the open taking of thieves out of the protection of the 
Church.’ ‘The most celebrated, and probably the most 
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ancient, of these sanctuaries was that of the church of 
Wedale, a parish which is now called by the name of its 
village, ‘the Stow.’ There is a very ancient tradition 
that king Arthur brought with him from Jerusalem an 
image of the Virgin, ‘fragments of which,’ says a writer 
in the 11th century, ‘are still preserved at Wedale in 
great veneration.’ About the beginning of his reign, 
king William issued a precept to the ministers of the 
church of Wedale, and to the guardians of its ‘peace,’ 
enjoining them ‘uot to detain the men of the abbot of 
Kelso, who had taken refuge there, nor their goods, 
inasmuch as the abbot was willing to do to them, 
and for them, all reason and justice.’” See ASYLUM; 
CHURCH. 


SANCTUARY, a name for the presbytery, or eastern 
part of the choir of a church, in which the altar is placed. 


Sanctus, Sr., is said to have been a physician, and 
a native of Otriculum (or Ocriculum), a city of Central 
Italy. He was put to death with great cruelty in the 
reign of M. Aurelius Antoninus, A.D. about 150, and his 
memory is celebrated on June 26. 


Sancus, in Old-Italian mythology (in its complete 
form Semo Sancus, commensurable with Fidius), was an 
immigrant god who came from the Sabines to Rome and 
obtained a sanctuary on the Quirinal Hill. He was sub- 
sequently compared with Hercules, and called Hercules 
Sabinus. 

Sancy, ACHILLE HARLEY DE, a French diplomate 
and prelate, was born in 1581. In early life he gave 
himself to study, and, having taken orders, was in a short 
time made bishop of Lavaur. But in 1601 he gave up 
his ecclesiastical life and entered the army. After tak- 
ing part in several campaigns, he was made ambassador 
to Turkey. Here his conduct was such as to bring upon 
him the displeasure of the Turkish government, and he 
was bastinadoed. This closed his diplomatic career, and, 
returning to France, he devoted himself and his fortune 
to the cardinal Richelieu. Subsequently he went to 
England and was in favor with queen Henrietta. He 
died Nov. 20, 1646. He was a man of great learn- 
ing, is said to be the author of several unimportant 
works in his native language, and collected many 
Oriental manuscripts which are now in the Richelieu 
Library. 

Sand (ÞM, chôl, from its tendency to slide or roll; 
Gupoc). A similitude taken from the aggregate sand 
of the sea is often used to express a very great multi- 
tude or a very great weight; or from a single sand, 
something very mean and trifling. God promises Abra- 
ham and Jacob to multiply their posterity as the stars 
of heaven and as the sand of the sea (Gen. xxii, 17; 
xxxii, 12). Job (vi, 3) compares the weight of his 
misfortunes to that of the sand of the sea. Solomon 
says (Prov. xxvii, 3) that though sand and gravel are 
very heavy things, yet the anger of a fool is much 
heavier. Ecclesiasticus says that a fool is more insup- 
portable than the weight of sand, lead, or iron (Ecclus, 
xxii, 15). The prophets magnify the omnipotence of 
God, who has fixed the sand of the shore for the bounda- 
ries of the sea, and has said to it, “ Hitherto shalt thou 
come; but here thou shalt break thy foaming waves, 
and shalt pass no farther” (Jer. v, 22). Our Saviour 
tells us (Matt. vii, 26) that a fool lays the foundation 
of his house on the sand; whereas a wise man founds 
his house on a rock. Ecclesiasticus says (xviii, 8) that 
the years of the longest life of man are but as a drop of 
water or as a grain of sand. Wisdom says (vii, 9) that 
all the gold in the world, compared to wisdom, is but as 
the smallest grain of sand. See Dust. 


Sand, CHRISTOPH VON DEN (Lat. SANnivs), a Ger- 
man theologian, was born at Königsberg Oct. 12, 1644. 
On account of his Socinian sentiments, and unwilling- 
Ness to participate in the Lutheran services, he was ex- 
iled, and went to Holland, where he spent the greater 
part of his life. In later years his religious views seem 
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to have changed, as he became a firm Arminian. He died 
at Amsterdam Nov. 30, 1680. His principal works are: 
Nucleus Historie Ecclesiastice, etc. : — Interpretationes 
Paradore IV Evangeliorum :—Confession de Foy con- 
Sormément a [Escriture:—Scriptura Trinitatis Revela- 
Sand also left 
a manuscript work, 4 uctuarium Operis Vossiani de His- 
toricis Latinis, and two shorter ones which prove his Ar- 
minian sentiments. 


Sandacus, in Greek mythology, was a son of As- 


tynous and grandson of Phaethon, who came from Syria 
to Cilicia, and there founded the town of Celenderis. 


.He married Pharnace, the daughter of Megessares, and 


by her had a son whom he named Cinyras. 


Sandal occurs in the A. V. only, for the same Greek 
word cavéaX\uoy, Mark vi, 9: Acts xii, 8; but it more 
properly represents the Heb. bog: náal ; Sept. and New 
Test. vrcOnpa; rendered “shoe” in the English Bible. 
There is, however, little reason to think that the Jews 
really wore shoes, and the expressions which Carpzov 
(Apparat. p. 781, 782) quotes to prove that they did (viz. 
“put the blood of war in his shoes,” 1 Kings ii, 5; “make 
men go over in shoes,” Isa. xi, 15), are equally adapted 
to the sandal—the first signifying that the blood was 
sprinkled on the thong of the sandal, the second that 
men should cross the river on foot instead of in boats, 
The shoes found in Egypt probably belonged to Greeks 
(Wilkinson, ii, 333). The sandal appears to have been 
the article ordinarily used by the Hebrews for protect- 
ing the feet. It was usually a sole of hide, leather, or 
wood, bound to the foot by thongs; but it may some- 
times denote such shoes and buskins as eventually came 
into use. The above Hebrew term ndal implies a sim- 
ple sandal, its proper sense being that of confining or 
shutting in the foot with thongs; we have also express 
notice of the thong CAIN; ipac; A.V. “shoe-latchet”) 
in several passages (Gen. xiv, 23; Isa. v, 27; Mark i, 
7). The Greek term wdénpa properly applies to the 


; sandal exclusively, as it means what is bound under the 


foot; but no stress can be laid on the use of the term 
by the Alexandrine writers, as it was applied to any 
covering of the foot, even to the Roman calceus, or shoe, 
covering the whole foot. Josephus (War, vi, 1-8) -so 
uses it of the caliga, the thick nailed shoe of the Roman 
soldiers. This word occurs in the New Test. (Matt. iii, 
11; x, 10; Mark i,7; Luke iii, 16; x, 4; John i, 27; 
Acts vii, 33; xiii, 25), and is also frequently used by 
the Sept. as a translation of the Hebrew term; but it 
appears in most places to denote a sandal. Similar ob- 
servations apply to gavôĉáňıov, which is used in a gen- 
eral, and not in its strictly classical sense, and was 
adopted in a Hebraized term by the Talmudists. We 
have no description of the sandal in the Bible itself, but 
the deficiency can be supplied from collateral sources. 
Thus we learn from the Talmudists that the materials 
employed in the construction of the sole were either 
leather, felt, cloth, or wood (Mishna, Jebam. xii, 1. 2), 
and that it was occasionally shod with iron (Sabb. vi, 
2). In Egypt various fibrous substances, such as palm- 











4 5 
Aucient Assyrian Sandals. 


1. Embroidered Shoe of Queen of Sardanapalus III. 2. Shoe of a Priest.— 
Both from Kuyunjik sculptures, British Museum. 3. Shoe of Jewish 
Captive.—Black Obelisk, from Nimrad. 4, 5, 6. Assyrian Sandals.— 
Sculptures, British Museum. 


leayes and papyrus stalks, were used in addition to 
leather (Herod. ii, 37: Wilkinson, ii, 332, 333), while in 
Assyria wood or leather was employed (Layard, Nin. ii, 
323, 324). In Egypt the sandals were usually turned 
up at the toe like our skates, though other forms, round- 
ed and pointed, are also exhibited. In Assyria the heel 
and the side of the foot were encased, and sometimes 
the sandal consisted of little else than this. This does 
not appear to have been the case in Palestine, for a 
heel-strap was essential to a proper sandal (Jebum. xii, 
1). Ladies’ sandals were made of the skin of an ani- 
mal named tuchash (Ezek. xvi, 10), whether a hyena 
or a seal (A. V. “badger”) is doubtful; the skins of a 
fish (a species of Halicore) are used for this purpose 
in the peninsula of Sinai (Robinson, Bibl. Res. i, 116). 
Ladies of rank especially appear to have paid great at- 
tention to the beauty of their sandals (Cant. vii, 1); 
though if the bride in that book was an Egyptian prin- 
cess, as most think, the exclamation, “How beautiful 
are thy feet with sandals, O prince’s daughter!” may 
imply admiration of a luxury properly Egyptian, as the 
ladies of that country were noted for their sumptuous 
sandals (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii, 364). But this taste 
was probably general; for at the present day the dress 
slippers of ladies of rank are among the richest articles 
of their attire, being elaborately embroidered with flow- 
ers and other figures wrought in silk, silver, and gold. 
See Dress. The thongs, those at least in Hebrew times, 
were handsomely embroidered (Judith x,4; xvi, 9), as 
were those of the Greek ladies (Smith, Dict. of Antiq. 





Ancient Greek and Roman Sandals. 


s.v.“Sandalium”). Sandals were worn by all classes of 
society in Palestine, even by the very poor (Amos viii, 
6), and both the sandal and the thong or shoe-latchet 
were so cheap and common that they passed into a 
proverb for the most insignificant thing (Gen. xiv, 23; 
Ecclus. xlvi, 19). They were not, however, worn at all 
periods; they were dispensed with indoors, and were 
only put on by persons about to undertake some business 
away from their homes, such as a military expedition 
(Isa. v, 27; Eph. vi, 15), or a journey (Exod. xii, 11; 
Josh. ix, 5, 13; Acts xii, 8); on such occasions persons 
carried an extra pair, a practice which our Lord objected 
to as far as the apostles were concerned (Matt. x, 10; 
comp. Mark vi, 9, and the expression in Luke x, 4, “do 
not carry,” which harmonizes the passages). An extra 
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pair might in certain cases be needed, as the soles were 
liable to be soon worn out (Josh. ix, 5), or the thongs 
to be broken (Isa. v, 27). During meal-times the feet 
were undoubtedly uncovered, as implied in Luke vii, 
38; John xiii, 5, 6, and in the exceptions specially made 
in reference to the paschal feast (Exod. xii, 11); the 
same custom must have prevailed wherever reclining at 
meals was practised (comp. Plato, Sympos. p. 213). It 
was a mark of reverence to cast off the shoes in ap- 
proaching a place or person of eminent sanctity : hence 
the command to Moses at the bush (Exod. ili, 5) and to 
Joshua in the presence of the angel (Josh. v, 15). In 
deference to these injunctions the priests are said to 
have conducted their ministrations in the Temple bare- 
foot (Theodoret, ad Ex. iii, quest. 7), and the Talmud- 
ists even forbade any person to pass through the Tem- 
ple with shoes on (Mishna, Berach. 9, § 5). This rever- 
ential act was not peculiar to the Jews; in ancient times 
we have instances of it in the worship of Cybele at 
Rome (Prudent. Peris. 154), in the worship of Isis as 
represented in a picture at Herculaneum (Ant. d’Ercol. 
ii, 320), and in the practice of the Egyptian priests, ac- 
cording to Sil. Ital. (iii, 28). In modern times we may 
compare the similar practice of the Mohammedans of 
Palestine before entering a mosque (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 
ii, 36), and particularly before entering the Kaaba at 
Mecca (Burckhardt, A rabia, i, 270); of the Yezidis of 
Mesopotamia before entering the tomb of their patron 
saint (Layard, Nin. i, 282); and of the Samaritans as 
they tread the summit of Mount Gerizim (Robinson, ii, 
278). The practice of the modern Egyptians, who take 
off their shoes before stepping on the carpeted lewán, 
appears to be dictated by a feeling of reverence rather 
than cleanliness, that spot being devoted to prayer 
(Lane, i, 35). It was also an indication of violent emo- 
tion, or of mourning, if a person appeared barefoot in 
public (2 Sam. xv, 30; Isa. xx, 2; Ezek. xxiv, 17, 23). 
This, again, was held in common with other nations, as 
instanced at the funeral of Augustus (Sueton. A ug. 100), 
and on the occasion of the solemn processions which 
derived their name of Nudzpedulia from this feature 
(Tertull. A pol. 40). To carry or to unloose a person's 
sandal was a menial office, betokening great inferiority 
on the part of the person performing it; it was hence 
selected by John the Baptist to express his relation to 
the Messiah (Matt. iti, 11; Mark i,7; John i, 27; Acts 
xiii, 25). The expression in Psa. lx, 8; eviii, 9, “over 
Edom will I cast out my shoe,” evidently signifies the 
subjection of that country; but the exact point of the 
comparison is obscure, for it may refer either to the 
custom of handing the sandal to a slave, or to that of 
claiming possession of a property by planting the foot 
on it, or of acquiring it by the symbolical action of 
casting the shoe; or, again, Edom may be regarded in 
the still more subordinate position of a shelf on which 
the sandals were rested while their owner bathed his 
feet. The use of the shoe in the transfer of property is 
noticed in Ruth iv, 7, 8, and a similar significance was 
attached to the act in connection with the repudiation 
of a Levirate marriage (Deut. xxv, 9). Shoe-making, 
or rather strap-making (i.e. making the straps for the 
sandals), was a recognised trade among the Jews (Mish- 
na, Pesach. 4, § 6). See SHOE. 


Sandals, as insignia of office. They consisted of 
a sole so attached to the foot as to leave the upper part 
bare. Without these no priest was permitted to cele- 
brate mass; but after the 7th and 8th centuries we find 
them expressly mentioned as an episcopal badge, dis- 
tinct from that of the priests, ‘They were supposed to 
indicate firmness in God's law and the duty of lifting 
up the weak. 


Sandal-tree (Santalum album), a tree which yields 
an aromatic wood, much used in the pagodas for pur- 
poses of fumigation, and which is, therefore, an impor- 
tant article of commerce. The Hindis also grind it 
to a fine powder, which they dilute with water taken 
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from the Ganges until it becomes a thin paste, with | but, apprehending a lot to be sacred, disapprove of lot- 


which they mark the forehead and breast each day, after 
bathing, in accordance with the particular worship they 
profess, 


Sandal-wood. See ALMUG. 


Sandanan,, in Hindd mythology, is one of the five 
trees which sprang from the bosom of the milk-sea when 
the mountain Mandu was turned in order to the pre- 
paring of the Amrita, and which bore the fruits of pros- 
perity and abundance. 


Sandanen, in Hindi mythology, was a celebrated 
king of the Middle Kingdon, friend to Siva, and ances- 
tor of the Kurus and Pandus, He fell in love with 
Ganga, the wife of Siva, and was punished by being 
turned into an ape. 


Sandanigen, in Hindû mythology, was one of the 
five sons borne by Drowadei, the wife of the five Pandus, 
to her husbands. 


Sandeman, RoBERT, the founder of the Sandema- 
nians (q. v.), was born at Perth, Scotland, in 1718. He 
studied two years at. the University of Edinburgh, and 
then entered into business. He adopted Mr. Glus’s 
views in opposition to all National Church establish- 
ments; and, taking up his residence in Edinburgh, he 
married one of Mr. Glas’s daughters, joined the Glasites, 
and became an elder in the church that was formed in 
that city. In 1760 he removed to London, where he 
preached in various places, attracting much notice. He 
formed a congregation there in 1762, and in 1764 re- 
moved to the American colonies, where he continued 
till his death. His sympathy with the mother-country 
rendered him obnoxious to the colonists, and his pros- 
pects for usefulness were in a great measure blighted. 
After collecting a few small societies, he died at Dan- 
bury, Conn., 1771. He wrote, Letters on Theron and 
Aspasio (Edinb. 1757, 1803, 2 vols. 12mo): — Corre- 
spondence with Mr. Pike: — Thoughts on Christianity : 
— Sign of the Prophet Jonah: — Honor of Marriage, 
etc. :—On Solomon’s Song. 


Sandemanians, the followers of Robert Sande- 
man (q.v.). The leading doctrine of this sect is thus 
expressed in the epitaph on Mr. Sandeman’s tomb in 
Danbury: “ Here lies until the resurrection the body of 
Robert Sandeman, who, in the face of continual opposi- 
tion from all sorts of men, long and boldly contended for 
the ancient faith that the bare death of Jesus Christ, 
without a deed or thought on the part of man, is suffi- 
cient to present the chief of sinners spotless before 
God.” He describes justifying faith as nothing more 
nor less than “the bare belief of the bare truth” wit- 
nessed concerning the person and work of Christ. This, 
however, could only be entertained through divine 
teaching or illumination (see 1 Cor. ii, 14). The chief 
opinions and practices in which this sect differs from 
other Christians are their weekly administration of the 
Lord’s supper; their love-feasts, of which every mem- 
ber is not only allowed, but required, to partake, and 
which consists in their dining together at each other’s 
houses in the interval between the morning and after- 
noon services; their kiss of charity, used on the occa- 
sion of the admission of a new member, and at other 
times when they deem it necessary and proper; their 
weekly collection before the Lord’s supper for the sup- 
port of the poor, and paying their expenses; mutual ex- 
hortations; abstinence from blood and things strangled ; 
washing each other’s feet, when, as a deed of mercy, it 
might be an expression of love (the precept concerning 
which, as well as other precepts, they understand liter- 
ally); community of goods, so far that every one is to 
consider all that he has in his possession and power lia- 
ble to the calls of the poor and the Church; and the un- 
lawfulness of laying up treasures upon earth, by setting 
them apart for any distant, future, and uncertain use. 


teries, playing at cards, dice, etc. ‘They maintain a 
plurality of elders, pastors, or bishops in each church, 
and the necessity of the presence of two elders in every 
act of discipline and at the administration of the Lord’s 
supper. In the choice of these elders, want of learning 
and engagement in trade are no sufficient objection, if 
qualified according to the instructions given to Timothy 
and Titus; but second marriages disqualify for the of- 
fice, and they are ordained by prayer and fasting, im- 
position of hands, and giving the right hand of fellow- 
ship. In their discipline they are strict and severe, and 
think themselves obliged to separate from the commun- 
ion and worship of all such religious societies as appear 
to them not to profess the simple truth for their only 
ground of hope, and who do not walk in obedience to it. 
We shall only add that in every transaction they esteem 
unanimity to be absolutely necessary. This sect in 
England has considerably diminished, so that in 1851 
only six congregations were reported as belonging to 
the body, each having a very small attendance. They 
probably number less than 2000 throughout the world. 
See Glas, Testimony of the King of Martyrs; Sande- 
man, Letters on Theron and A spasio (letter 11); Backus, 
Discourse on Faith and its Influence, p. 7-30; Adams, 
View of Religions; Bellamy, Nature and Glory of the 
Gospel (Lond. ed. notes), i, 65-125; Fuller, Letters on 
Sandemunianism ; Hagenbach, Hist. 0f Doctrines, ii, 
430, 431. 


Sander, Antony, a Flemish ecclesiastic, was born 
at Antwerp in 1586, and died in 1664. He was the au- 
thor of several religious and historical works in Latin. 


Sander, Immanuel Friedrich Emil, Ph.D., 
a German divine, was born in 1797 at Schafstädt. For 
a time he preached in the University Church at Leipsic; 
then at Wichlinghausen, in Westphalia; and finally he 
was pastor at Elberfeld, where he died in 1861. Besides a 
great many Sermons, he published, Der Kampf der evan- 
gelischen Kirche mit dem Rationalismus (Barmen, 1830) : 
—Theologisches Gutachten über die Predigerbibel des Ed. 
Hülsmann (ibid. 1836) :—Der Romanismus, seine Ten- 
denzen u. seine Methodik (Essen, 1843) :— Das Papstthum 
in seiner heutigen Gestalt, etc. (Elberfeld, 1846 ) :— Die 
Abendmahlsgemeinschaft zwischen Lutherischen u. Refor- 
misten (ibid. 1859). See Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theol. 
ii, 1113 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, 
p. 747; Fürst, Bibl. Judaica, iii, 243. (B. P.) 

Sandercock, Epwarp, an English dissenting min- 
ister, was born in 1703. He was pastor of an indepen- 
dent congregation in Spittal Square, London, in 1727, 
at Bartholomew Close in 1730, and at Rotherhithe in 
1738. He retired to York about 1762, where he died in 
1770. He published, Sermons (Lond. 8vo). 


Sanders, Billington McCarter, a Baptist min- 
ister, was born in Columbia County, Ga., Dec. 2, 1789; 
graduated at the South Carolina College Dec. 4, 1809; 
and about 1811 or 1812 was rector of the Columbia 
County Academy. . He was for one year a member of 
the State Legislature, and afterwards for several years 
one of the judges of the Superior Court. ‘Finally he 
turned his attention to the ministry, and was ordained 
Jan. 5, 1825. After preaching for a time at Williams 
Creek and at Pine Grove, he became in 1826 pastor of 
the Union Church in Warren County. In Dec., 1832, 
he commenced, by the desire of the Georgia Baptist 
Convention, to lay the foundation of the Mercer Insti- 
tute, afterwards the Mercer University, of which he was 
appointed the first president. He resigned this office in 
1839, after having conducted the institution successful- 
lv through the six years of its academic minority and 
the first year of its collegiate career. He occupied 
highly honorable positions in divers societies. He was 
for several years clerk of the Georgia Association, and 
for nine years its moderator. For six years he was 
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much longer time a member of its executive board. He 
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was often a delegate to the General Triennial Conven- 
tion, and, after the separation, was several times a dele- 
gate to the Southern Baptist Convention. He also edited 
for a year the Christian Index, and was an ardent sup- 
porter of temperance, foreign and domestic missions, Bible 
societies, and all kindred forms of Christian beneficence. 
He died March 12, 1854. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, vi, 740. 

Sanders, Daniel Clarke, D.D., a Unitarian Con- 
gregational minister, was born in Sturbridge, Mass., May 
3, 1768. He was prepared for college by Rev. Samuel 
West, admitted at Harvard in 1784, and graduated in 
1788. After his graduation he engaged in teaching. 
He was licensed to preach by the Denham Association, 
and was ordained and installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Vergennes, Vt., June 12, 1794. He con- 
tinued in this charge about six years, when he became 
president of the University of Vermont, which position 
he held fourteen years. He was installed as pastor at 
Medfield, Mass., May 24, 1815. He was a member of 
the convention that revised the constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1820-21. He retired from his pastoral 
charge in 1829. He died at Medfield, Oct. 18, 1850. 
His published works consist of a History of the Indian 
Wars, etc. (Montpelier, Vt., 1812, 8vo), besides more 
than thirty Sermons. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, viii, 226 sq. 

Sanders, Edward, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was a native of Maryland, and grew 
up to manhood without religious influences, In early 
manhood, however, he was brought to see his condition, 
and found peace in believing. He entered the itinerant 
ministry as a member of the Philadelphia Conference in 
1834, and continued in that Conference until the New 
Jersey Conference was set off. The remainder of his 
effective ministry was passed in the latter Conference. 
While in charge of the River Church, his health failed, 
and, taking a supernumerary relation, he settled in 
Pennington, N. J., where he died, Dec. 31, 1859. His 
life was a rebuke to infidelity and a comfort to Chris- 
tians.— Minutes of Annual Conf. 1860, p. 39. 


Sanders, Nicholas, a prominent Roman Cath- 
olic writer of the 16th century. He was born at Charle- 
wood, in Surrey, about 1527, and educated at Winchester 
school, whence he removed to New College, Oxford. 
He was made fellow of his college in 1548, and in 1550 
or 1551 took the degree of bachelor of laws. He de- 
clined the office of Latin secretary to queen Mary for 
the sake of study. In 1557 he was one of the professors 
of canon law, and delivered the Straggling Lectures (lect- 
ures not endowed) until the accession of queen Eliza- 
beth, when his principles induced him to leave England. 
He arrived at Rome in 1560, studied theology, became 
doctor of divinity, and was ordained priest by Dr. Thomas 
Goldwell, bishop of St. Asaph. Soon after cardinal Ho- 
sius made him a member of his family, using him as as- 
sistant in the Council of Trent. Returning to Flanders, 
he was settled at Louvain for twelve years, and in 1579 
he arrived in Ireland as papal nuncio. He died in 1580 
or 1581. Among his works are, Supper of Our Lord 
(Louvain, 1566-67, 4to ):— Treatise on the Images of 
Christ, etc. (ibid. 1567, 8vo) :—The Rock of the Church 
(ibid. 1566-67, 8vo) :— Treatise on Usury (1566) :—and 
others. 


Sanderson, Rosert, D.D., an English prelate, 
was born at Rotherham, Yorkshire, Sept. 19, 1587. 
Studied at Lincoln College, Oxford, became a fellow in 
1606, and reader in logic in 1608; ordained deacon and 
priest in 1611. He was subrector in Lincoln College 
in 1613, 1614, and 1616; proctor of Oxford in 1616; 
bachelor of divinity in 1617; rector of Wilberton, Lin- 
colnshire, in 1618, and of Boothby Pannel for more than 
forty years from 1619; prebendary of Lincoln in 1629; 
chaplain to Charles I in 1631; rector of Muston, Leices- 
tershire, eight years from 1633; doctor of divinity in 
1636. In 1642 he was prebendary of Southwell and of 
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Oxford, and regius professor of divinity, with the canon- 
ry of Christ Church. He was unable to enter the pro- 
fessorship until 1646; was ejected from the last two ap- 
pointments in 1648, but restored in 1660, and conse- 
crated bishop of Lincoln the same year. He died Jan. 
29, 1662. The following are his principal works: Logi- 
ce Artis Compendium (1615, 8vo; new ed. Lond. 1841, 
12mo) :—Judicium Universitatis Oxoniensis (ibid. 1648): 
—De Obligatione Conscientie Prelectiones (1647, 1660, 
8vo; it has passed through several later editions—the 
last at Cambridge [ 1856, 8vo]). Besides other disser- 
tations, he printed numbers of his Sermons, which 
were collected and published, together with his Life by 
Izaac Walton (Lond. 1689, fol.). See Cattermole, Lit, 
of the Ch. of England, ii, 10-34. 


Sandes, in Persian mythology, was a fabled Per- 
sian hero, supposed to be identical with Jemshid, and 
by his deeds a counterpart of Hercules. 


Sandford, Daniel, D.D., a Scotch prelate, was 
born at Delville, near Dublin, in 1766, and was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he won the prize for 
Latin composition in 1787. At Edinburgh, in 1792, he 
became minister of an Episcopal congregation for whom 
Charlotte Chapel was built in 1797. He joined the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland in 1803, and was or- 
dained bishop of Edinburgh in 1806. He consecrated 
for his own congregation the newly erected Chapel of 
St. John in 1818. Bishop Sandford died in 1830. He 
published, Lectures on Passion Week (Edinb. 1797, 8vo; 
1821, 12mo; 1826, 12mo):— Sermons preached in St. 
John’s Chapel (ibid. 1819, 8vo) :—Remains and Sermons, 
etc. (ibid. 1830, 2 vols. 8vo). 


Sandford, David, an American Congregational 
minister, was born in New Milford, Conn., Dec. 11, 1737, 
and graduated at Yale College in 1755, Influenced by 
the wish of his father, he began the study of theology, 
but realizing that he had not the spiritual qualifications 
for the ministry, he relinquished his purpose in that 
direction. He settled upon a farm, where he remained 
a number of years, when, experiencing a change of life, 
he resumed the study of theology, and was ordained 
pastor of the church at Medway, Mass., April 14, 1773. 
Mr. Sandford served a short time as chaplain in the 
army. In 1807 he suffered severely from a stroke of 
paralysis, and never resumed his public labors. He 
died April 7, 1810. His only printed production is Two 
Dissertations (1810); one on The Nature and Constitu- 
tion of the Law given to Adam, etc., the other on The 
Scene of Christ in the Garden, etc. See Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 48. 


Sandford, Peter P., D.D., a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born of respectable parents in Lodi, 
N. J., Feb. 28,1781. At eighteen years of age he was 
converted, and still earlier had begun to hold religious 
services among his neighbors. In 1807 he entered the 
Philadelphia Conference, and in 1810 he was trans- 
ferred to the New York Conference, in which he held 
some of the most important appointments till his death, 
Jan. 14, 1857. He “was a thorough divine, an able 
preacher, a judicious administrator of discipline, and an 
eminently honest Christian.” See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1857, p. 320. 


Sandiadevi, in HindQ mythology, was a daugh- 
ter of Brahma, to whom he gave birth from his own 
person, after having assumed a human form of extraor- 
dinary attractiveness, in order that he might people the 
world with gods. 


Sandini, ANrHony, an Italian ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, was born June 31, 1692, and became, by the inter- 
est of his bishop, cardinal Rezzonico (who was after- 
wards pope Clement XIII), librarian and professor of 
ecclesiastical history at Padua, where he died, Feb. 23, 
1751. He is known principally by his Vite Pontificum 
Romanorum (Ferrara, 1748; reprinted under the title of 
Basis Historie Ecclesiastice). We also wrote Historie 
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Familie Sacre : — Hist. SS. Apostolorum : — Disputa- 
tiones XX ex. Hist. Eccles., etc.:—and Dissertations in 
Defence of his Hist. Fum. Sac., which father Serry had 
attacked. | 

Sandomir (also SENpDomIR) AGREEMENT (Con- 
sensus Sendomiriensis), an accommodation reached by 
the Protestant churches of Poland in 1570, at a synod 
held at Sandomir, now the capital of the government of 
Radom, by which existing differences were composed 
and a fraternal union was established. 

The Protestantism of Poland was of three types: 1, 
the Lutheran, introduced from Germany, and taking 
root chiefly in what is now Prussian Poland; 2, the 
Swiss, or Reformed, dating its introduction nearly to 
the same period as the Lutheran, and prevailing chiefly 
in Cracow and the surrounding country; and, 3, the 
Bohemian, brought in by refugees from the persecutions 
which raged in their native land. The language and 
customs of these refugees resembled those of the coun- 
try in which they sought a home, and their Church 
possessed further advantages in its compact organiza- 
tion, thorough government, and rich hymnology, by 
which it was enabled to make rapid advances. These 
successes gave rise to the first disagreements with which 
the Polish Reformation was troubled, and furnished ev- 
idence of a wide division between the Lutherans and 
the Bohemian churches, the former charging the Bohe- 
mian Brethren with erroneous teaching, particularly in 
respect to the doctrines of justification and the Lord’s 
supper, and with intentional neglect of scientific cult- 
ure; and the latter retorting with reflections upon the 
absence of Church discipline and of moral restraints 
among their opponents. The progress of the Reforma- 
tion in Strasburg in the meantime furnished the Breth- 
ren with an opportunity to enter into relations with 
other Protestant churches; and a delegation from Bo- 
hemia, appointed in 1540 for that purpose, having been 
favorably received by Bucer, Hedio, Capito, Calvin, and 
other Reformers, served to establish an intimacy of 
friendship between the respective leaders which was 
carefully cherished by the Bohemian Church. 

The necessity of conciliating the opposing parties was 
apparent. The machinations of Romanism threatened 
them with a common danger; and it became important, 
after 1551, to check the progress of the antitrinitarian 
movement headed by Lelius Socinus; and the efficient 
organization of the Bohemian congregations, together 
with the fact that many of the foremost personages in 
the state were at least their friends and patrons, indi- 
cated that a closer relation with them was essential to 


the stability and required for the defence of the Refor- 


mation. The earliest attempt of which we have au- 
thentic information was made by Felix Cruciger, a 
supporter of the Swiss Confession and evangelical su- 
perintendent in Little Poland, through the medium of 
discussions on the state of the Church with representa- 
tive Bohemians. A compromise was ultimately effected 
at the general Synod of Kozminek in 1555, by which 
the Bohemian Confession was adopted, the liturgy of 
the Bohemians to be introduced, and their consent. to 
be obtained to any undertaking. This agreement se- 
cured the approval of many theologians of the Reformed 
confessions in other lands, and of such men as Paul Ver- 
gerius and Brenz among the Lutherans. -But the pro- 
visions of Kozminek were not executed with energy. 
John à Lasko, the eminent Reformer, whose high birth 
and former services gave him an assured influence, re- 
turned from exile (December, 1556) and discouraged 
further effort; and when, towards the close of the year 
1557, opinions adverse to the proposed union were re- 
ceived from Calvin, Bullinger, Viret, and others of the 
Swiss Reformers, the compromise fel] to the ground, 
having effected nothing that was expected from it, and 
leaving behind it the additional complication of excited 
feelings between the Reformed and the Bohemian par- 
ties. 

To remedy this failure, Lasko now proposed that a 
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colloquy be held in Moravia for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the objections raised against the Bohemian Confes- 
sion, and the Brethren readily agreed. Leipnik was 
chosen as the place of meeting. Fifteen points were 
presented for discussion, bearing chiefly against the 
view of the Lord’s supper taught by the Bohemian 
Church, and against the constitution of the Church it- 
self, the latter presenting the more difficult problem to 
be solved. The constitution of the Bohemian Brother- 
hood had adopted the Romish principle of a clerocracy. 
The government of the churches was placed wholly in 
the hands of a regularly ordained and graded officiary ; 
and if the lay element was recognised in the fact that 
the clergy were required to depend for their support, in 
part, on secular occupations, this was counterbalanced 
by the imposition of celibacy on the priesthood, thus 
securing to persons of that class not only a distinctive 
character, but also an appearance of superior sanctity. 
To change the constitution of the Church in this respect 
was impossible without giving up the principle of an 
organization to which the Brotherhood owed its preser- 
vation in the most trying times of persecution. The 
requirement of celibacy from their priests was explained 
as a prudential measure dictated by the greater liability 
of that class to persecution; but the exclusion of the 
laity from the government of the Church admitted of 
no explanation satisfactory to a people whose nobles 
had been leaders in the Reformation and guides in the 
subsequent progress of the Church. ‘The Conference of 
Leipnik closed without having effected any material re- 
sult; and when a renewed effort to secure the approval 
of the Bohemian Confession by the Swiss theologians, 
Calvin and Musculus in particular, had failed, it was 
evident that all but hope was lost. The Synod of 
Xions (September, 1560), at which the Evangelical 
Church of Poland was constituted, did something, how- 
ever, to keep that hope alive by admitting delegates 
from the Bohemian fraternity to its deliberations, and 
by adopting ecclesiastical terms peculiar to that Church, 
such as senior and consenior, into the new constitution. 

In Great Poland, where Lutheranism predominated, 
the Melancthonian party, headed by the brothers Eras- 
mus and Nicholas Gliczner, put forth earnest efforts in 
behalf of Protestant fraternity. A synod at Posen (1560), 
composed of representatives from the Evangelical and 
Bohemian churches, as well as of Lutherans, developed 
a plan of union which subsequently became the basis of 
the Sandomir Agreement. In the following year a dis- 
cussion of doctrinal differences took place at Buzenin, 
the Lutherans being scantily represented, which led to 
the translation into Polish of the revised Bohemian Con- 
fession, and its submission for the approval of the Evan- 
gelical party; and it was resolved that delegates from 
either section should attend all synods without a formal 
invitation. The progress of the Antitrinitarian move- 
ment, headed by Lelius Socinus, together with the 
incursion of Anabaptist refugees from Bohemia and 
Moravia, likewise promoted the interests of fraternity 
among the Evangelicals by threatening to sweep away 
entire congregations from the orthodox faith. The 
Cracow congregation, acting under the advice of Cal- 
vin and Bullinger, met the emergency by adopting the 
Swiss Confession and form of government (1560), and 
was followed in this measure by most of the congrega- 
tions in Little Poland, so that from this time the Poles 
must be regarded as Calvinists; and even the Lutherans 
of Great Poland and Lithuania took similar action by 
the substantial adoption of the resolutions of Xions, at 
a synod at Gostyn, in June, 1565, reserving only the 
teaching of the Augsburg Confession on the Lord’s sup- 
per, and certain ecclesiastical usages. 

The rigid Lutherans, whose leading representative 
was Benedict Morgenstern, resisted the union move- 
ment at every step, and profited by the organization of 
the Polish Lutheran Church by the synod of Gostyn to 
give the opposition a more detinite and vigorous form; 
but the matter having—apparently by an oversight on 
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their part—been referred to the University of Witten- 
berg. a reply adverse to their purposes was received 
Leo. 1568), which rendered futile further opposition. 
‘The nobles of the land, alarmed by the successes of Ro- 
manism, now urged the cessation of strife between the 
factions of Protestantism. Edicts from the throne, then 
occupied by the vacillating Sigismund Augustus, had 
pointed out the real unity of belief held by the conflict- 
ing parties by exempting them from a proscription de- 
creed against sectaries; and when the diet of Lublin 
(1569), at which the union of Poland and Lithuania 
came to pass, convened, the evangelical nobles present 
decided that a synod should be called to prepare the 
way for establishing a national Evangelical Church. 
After a number of preliminary conferences had been 
held, the synod assembled at Sandomir, April 9, 1570, 
and continued its session until April 15. Various at- 
tempts to establish the confession of one party as the 
common faith were made and set aside, until a compro- 
mise was effected by which each party was pledged to 
maintain fraternal relations with the others, while guard- 
ing its own confession and independent Church life. 
The Sandomir Agreement was not a measure designed 
to secure identity of doctrinal teaching, but a provision 
to effect a practical comity of intercourse between sep- 
arate churches. It recognises the independence of the 
several churches, but removes the principal source of 
trouble—the doctrine of the Lord’s supper—from the 


central position given to it by Lutheran polemics by | 


emphasizing the agreement of the different confessions 
with respect to the leading doctrines of the faith. It 
provides that the ministry of either Church might con- 
duct the worship and administer the sacraments in con- 
gregations of the other churches, though under restric- 
tions intended to guard the usages and discipline of 
such congregations. It binds the contracting parties 
to avoid controversy and strife, and to make common 
cause against Romanism, sectarianism, and all other 
forces hostile to the Gospel; and it provides, in conclu- 
sion, that all important matters affecting the churches 
in Poland, Lithuania, and Samogitia should be regulat- 
ed in common, and that deputies from all the churches 
should attend the general synods held by any one of 
them. A synod subsequently held (May 20, 1570), at 
Posen, and largely attended, took further measures to 
secure the practical operation of the Consensus Sendomi- 
riensts ; and the course of events from that time has 
proved that agreement as constituting the most important 
fact in the history of the evangelical churches in Po- 
land. Some opposition to the compromise was mani- 
fested, and more or less uneasiness was betrayed from 
time to time; but the action of the general synod at 
Thorn, in 1595, in re-enacting the Sandomir resolutions, 
brought the dispute to a final settlement. 

See Friese, Beiträge zur Ref.-Gesch. in Polen u. Li- 
thauen ; Fischer, Vers. einer Gesch. der Ref. in Polen 
(Gratz, 1855); id. Kirchengesch. des Königreichs Polen ; 
Gindely, Fontes Rerum Austriacarum; id. Fontes Re- 
rum Historiacarum ; Loéscher, Historia Motuum; Hart- 
knoch, Preuss. Kirchen- Historie; Jablonski, Historia 
Consensus Sendomiriensis ; Cosack, Paul Speratus’ Leben 
u. Lieder (1861); Schnaase, Gesch. der evang. Kirche 
Danzigs (Dantzic, 1863); Eichhorn, Der ermldndische 
Bischof u. Cardinal Hosius ( Mayence, 1854); Wen- 
gerscius, Slavonia Reformata. Also J. W. Walch, 
Hist. u. theol. Einl. in die Rel. - Streitigkeiten; Zorn, 
Hist, der zwischen den luth. u. ref. Theologis gehaltenen 
Colloquiorum; Beck, Symbol. Bücher der evangel- 
ref. Kirche; Niemeyer, Collectio Confessionum, etc., 
pref. p. ixx ; Nitzsch, Urkundenbuch der evang. Union, 
etc. 

Sandoval, Fray PRUDENCIO DE, a Spanish prel- 
ate and historian, was born at Valladolid about 1560. He 
was a Benedictine monk, and was appointed historiog- 
rapher to Philip HI, who employed him to continue 
the general history of Ambrosio Morales, which ap- 
peared under the title of Historia de los Reyes de Castilla 
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y de Leon. Among his other works are a Historia de la 
Vida y Hechos del Emperador Carlos V, which is esteemed 
a standard work and has been translated into English, 
and a Crónica del Emperador de España, Don Alonzo 
VII. Sandoval was made bishop of Tuy in 1608, and 
of Pampeluna in 1612. He died at Pampeluna, March 
17,1621. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Sands, ELIsHA, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in the city of New York, 1830, 
and was converted under the ministry of R. S. Foster. 
He entered the New York East Conference, and labor- 
ed in Orient, Greenport, Brooklyn (York and Warren 
streets), Jamaica, and Patchogue. By diligent study and 
natural gifts, he became an eloquent, impressive, and 
useful minister. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1868, 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 9%. 


Sandusky, Joun, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Jefferson (now 
Marion) County, Ky., Jan. 11, 1798. His connection 
with the ministry extended over a period of nearly, if 
not quite, fifty years, and embraced a time of arduous 
labor and little compensation. His death took place 
Oct. 15, 1874, at the house of his daughter, Catharine 
Logan, at which time Mr. Sandusky was a member of 
the Kentucky Conference. He was a man of marked 
character—brave, unselfish, just, and generous. He was 
master of the system of theology of the Church to which 
he belonged, clear and forcible in preaching, and greatly 
gifted in prayer. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
M. E. Ch., South, 1875, p. 228. 


Sandwich Islands, or Hawaman IsLANDS, the 
most northerly cluster of the Polynesian Archipelago, 
containing twelve islands. The chain extends about 
360 miles from south-east to north-west, and lies in the 
Pacific Ocean between lat. 18° 55’ and 22° 20’ N., and 
long. 154° 55’ and 160° 15’ W. The largest island is 
Hawaii, containing 4040 square miles; but Oahu, more 
central and having a good harbor, is the seat of govern- 
ment and the commercial centre. The population of 
the islands was estimated by Cook at 400,000—doubt- 
less an exaggeration. In 1832 the official census gave 
130,313, in 1850, 84,165; in 1860, 69,800; and in 1872, 
56,899. This decrease is due to many causes, of which 
those now principally active may be traced to their con- 
tact with the whites. ‘“ Before missionary operations 
commenced, the people were, if not in the lowest state 
of barbarism in which men are ever found, yet certainly 
in a very low state of intellectual, social, and moral de- 
basement. With no written language; with no com- 
fortable dwellings; with very little clothing; with the 
family constitution in ruins, unmitigated licentiousness 
universal, and every wild passion indulged without re- 
straint; the people were ‘a nation of drunkards,’ with no 
laws or courts of justice. The people of all ranks were 
much under the influence of superstitious fears, and their 
religion, in connection with the cruel rites of idol-wor- 
ship, was in a great measure a tabu system—i.e. a Sy8- 
tem of religious prohibitions and consecrations, which 
had extended itself very widely, and had become ex- 
ceedingly burdensome under the direction of kings and 
priests who use the system to accomplish their own 
purposes” (Newcomb). Vancouver, who arrived with 
Cook in 1778, and returned in 1792, and again in 1794, 
made sincere attempts to enlighten the natives. His 
instructions were not forgotten, and, by a spontaneous 
movement, the whole nation rose up to destroy their 
idols and temples (1819-1820). The first missionaries 
to these islands were from America—Hiram Bingham 
and Asa Thurston, of Andover Theological Seminary. 
They arrived at Kailua, April 4, 1820, only a short time 
after the decisive battle had been fought which had 
subdued the party supporting idolatry. In 1822 the 
language was reduced to writing, since which time 
more than 200 works, mostly educational and religious, 
have been published in Hawaiian. The total number 
of Protestant missionaries sent to the islands, clerical 
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and lay, including their wives, is 156—at an expense, 
up to 1869, of $1,220,000. The whole number of per- 
sons admitted to the Hawaiian Protestant churches up 
to 1873, inclusive, was 67,792; and the total member- 
ship of the same churches in 1873 was 12,283. In 1826, 
John Alexius Aug. Bachelot was appointed apostolic pre- 
fect of the islands, and arrived at Honolulu, July 7, 1827, 
with two other priests and four laymen. They landed 
without permission from the authorities, and counte- 
nanced and encouraged those who became their adher- 
ents in various violations of the laws. ‘The government 
at last (Dec., 1831) sent them away to California; but 
in 1839 the French government sent a frigate to Hono- 
lulu, and compelled Kamehameha III to declare the 
Catholic religion free to all. The whole number of the 
Catholic population of the islands in 1872 was stated to 
be 23,000—probably an exaggeration. An English Re- 
formed Catholic mission was sent out in 1862, and met 
with favor from Kamehameha V. An Anglican bishop 
of Hawaii was appointed, who remained until 1870. 
Since his return in that year the interest in the mission 
has decreased and its success is small. See A ppleton’s New 
Amer, Cyclop. 8. v.; Newcomb, Cyclop. of Missions, s. v. 

Sandys (or Sandes), Edwin, D.D., an English 
prelate. He was born at Hawkshead, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, in 1519, and educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became influenced in favor of the Ref- 
ormation. He was junior proctor of the university in 
1542, was elected master of Catharine Hall in 1547, 
and was about the same time vicar of Haversham, 
Bucks; made doctor of divinity and prebend of the Ca- 
thedral of Peterborough in 1548, and of Carlisle in 1552; 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge in 1553. Having espoused 
the cause of Lady Jane Grey, he was thrown into the 
Tower in 1553, and remained there twenty-nine weeks. 
He escaped and fled to the Continent in 1554. On the 
death of Mary, he returned to England, and was ap- 
pointed by Elizabeth one of the nine Protestant divines 
who were to hold a disputation before both houses of 
Parliament with the same number of the Romish per- 
suasion. He was made bishop of Worcester in 1559, of 
‘London in 1570, and archbishop of York in 1576. He 
died July 10, 1588. He wrote Sermons on Various Oc- 
casions (Lond. 1585, 4to; 1616, 4to; Cambridge, 1841, 
8vo). He assisted in the translation of the Scriptures 
known as the “ Bishop’s Bible,” and was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to revise the Liturgy. See Whit- 
aker, Life of Edwin Sandys; Allibone, Dict. Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Sandys, Edwin, Sir, son of archbishop Sandys, 
‘was born at Worcestershire about 1561. He was edu- 
cated, under Hooker, at Corpus Christi College, Oxford; 
made probationer fellow in 1579, and prebendary of 
York in 1581. Having supported the succession of 
James I, he was knighted by that monarch in 1603. 
He was an influential member of the second London 
Company for Virginia, and was its treasurer in 1619; 
but Spanish influence was exerted against him, and in 
1620 king James forbade his re-election. He was the 
author of a work entitled Europe Speculum, or a View 
on Survey of the State of Religion in the Western Part 
of the World, etc. (1605, 4to, with numerous later edi- 
tions) :—The Sacred Hymns, consisting of Fifty Select 
Psalms of David, etc. (1615, 4to). It is uncertain 
whether this version was performed by Sir Edwin or 
by some other of the same name (Wood, d then. Oxon. 
T Bliss’s ed. }, ii, 474). See Allibone, Dict. Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8.v.; Appleton’s Cyclop.s.v. 


Sandys, George, an Oriental traveller, was the 
seventh and youngest son of archbishop Sandys, and 
was born at Bishopsthorpe in 1577. He entered St. 
Mary’s Hall, Oxford, and travelled in the East from 
1610 till 1612. In 1621 he succeeded his brother as co- 
lonial treasurer of Virginia, and while in that colony 
completed his translation of the Metumorphoses of Ovid. 
Returning to England in 1624, he was appointed a gen- 
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tleman of the king’s privy chamber. He died at Bex- 
ley Abbey, Kent, the residence of his niece, lady Mar- 
garet Wyatt, in 1644. 


San Erdeni, in Lamaism, is one of the seven 
sacred objects which are placed before the idols in 
the temples of the Mongols, Kalmucks, and Thibe- 
tans. It represents a white elephant, an animal re- 

| garded with the utmost veneration by those peo- 
ples, insomuch that the loftiest title of the sovereigns 
of Birmah, China, and India (the former “ Great Mo- 
gul”) is “lord of the white elephant,’ and bloody 
wars have been waged to secure it as an exclusive 


| right. 


| Sanford, David, a Congregational minister, was 
born at New Milford, Conn., Dec. 11, 1737, and graduated 
at Yale College in 1755. He was ordained pastor of the 
Charch at Medway, Mass., in 1773, which connection he 

retained until his death in 1810. He published, On the 
| Nature and Constitution of the Law given to Adam in 
| Paradise: — On the Scene of Christ in the Garden of 


Gethsemane (Boston, 1810, 8vo). 








| 


Sanford, Hiram, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Cheshire, Conn., Feb. 
27, 1805. His parents removed to Homer, N. Y., while 
he was a child. While quite young, he professed con- 
version and united with the Church. After about eight 
years spent in teaching and studying in Buffalo, he 
joined the Genesee Conference Oct. 14, 1835. He be- 
came supernumerary in 1851, and remained in this re- 
lation until 1854, when he was superannuated, and so 
continued until his death, which occurred in Phelps, 
May 16, 1865. Mr. Sanford was modest, very indus- 
trious, and faithful in every place he occupied. See 
Minutes of Annual Conf. 1865, p. 240. 


Sanford, Joseph, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Vernon, Vt., Feb. 6, 1797. He became a communi- 
cant in the Church at the age of thirteen; pursued part 
of his preparatory course at Granville, Washington Coun- 
ty, N. Y., and part at Ballston, Saratoga County, N. Y.; 
graduated at Union College in 1820, and at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, N. J., in 1823; was licensed by 
the Presbytery of New York in April, 1823; was pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, L. I., from 
1823 till 1828, and of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, from 1828 until his death, Dec. 25, 1831. 
Mr. Sanford’s only publication was a Farewell Sermon, 
delivered at Brooklyn in 1829 (8vo). He was a model 
pastor and a most effective preacher. See Memoirs of 
Joseph Sanford, by the Rev. Robert Baird (Phila. 1836, 
12mo); Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 655; 
Allibone, Dict. Bri. and Amer. Authors, s.v. (J. L. S.) 

Sanga, a name given to the sacred pilgrimage of 
Isje, a central province of Japan. In Isje is the grand 
Mia, or temple of Tensio-Dai-Dsin, which is the model 
after which all the other temples are built. To this 
place the religious sect of the Sintoists requires each of 
its adherents to make a pilgrimage once a year, or at 
least once in their life. 

Sangallensis, Copex. See GALL (Sr.) MS. 

Sangarius (Zayyapuoc), a river-god, is described 
as the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and as the father of 
Hecube. ‘The river Sangarius (in Phrygia) itself is said 
to have derived its name from one Sangas, who had of- 
fended Rhea, and was punished by her by being changed 
into water. 


Sanger, ZEDEKIAN, D.D., a Unitarian Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Sherburne, Mass., Oct. 4, 
1748; entered Cambridge July, 1767, and graduated 
with high honors in 1771. His theological studies were 
pursued under the direction of Rev. Jason Haven, of 
Dedham. On July 3, 1776, he was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the church in Duxbury. He resigned 
his charge in April, 1786, on account of impaired eye- 
sight, and engaged in secular pursuits for two or three 
years. On Dec. 17, 1788, he was installed as the col- 
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league of Rev. John Shaw, South Bridgewater, where | members (Mishna, Sanhedrin, ii, 4; Shebuoth, ii, 2). This 


he spent the rest of his days. He received the degree 
of D.D. from Brown University in 1807. He died, after 
a short illness, Nov. 17, 1820. His published works are 
five Ordination Sermons (1792-1812). See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 99. 


_ Sangha, an assembly or chapter of Buddhist priests. 


' San-Gimignano, VINCENZO DA, an Italian paint- 
er, was born in Tuscany, and flourished during the ear- 
lier part of the 16th century. He was one of the pupils 
of Raphael, who esteemed him very highly for the soft- 
ness of his coloring and the beautiful paintings in wax 
with which he ornamented the facades of several pal- 
aces. During the sack of Rome in 1527, Vincenzo fled 
to San-Gimignano, having lost almost all his works and 
designs. He lived only a short time after this misfort- 
une. His works are very rare, one being in the Mu- 
seum at Dresden—a Madonna with the Infant Jesus and 
St. John. + 


San-Giorgio, GIANANTONIO D1, an Italian prelate, 
was born at Milan in 1439, Having completed his 
studies at the University of Pavia, he opened a school 
of canonical law in that city, but at the end of six years 
returned to Milan, He there became a member of the 
College of Jurists, afterwards provost of the basilica of 
St. Ambrose, and in 1479 was made bishop of Alexan- 
dria. In 1493 Alexander VI bestowed upon him the 
cardinal’s hat, and transferred him in turn to Parma, 
Frascati, Albano, and Sabina. This prelate was em- 
ployed by the popes in varions negotiations, and was 
a man of prudence and great learning. He died at 
Rome, March 14, 1509. He published several works, 
as Commentaria super quarto Decretalium:—De Ap- 
pellationibus :—De Usibus Feudorum :—Lecture super 
Decretales. 


Sangra, in Hindû mythology, was a daughter of 
Wiswakarma and wife of the Sun-god, who caused his 
long and shining hair to be clipped from his head in 
order that Sangra, who could not endure their brilliant 
light, might remain with him. 

Sangrid, in Norse mythology, was one of the Wal- 
kures, or messengers of Odin, who elect the warriors to 
be slain in battle. 

Sdnhedrim (Hebraized [see Buxtorf, Lex. Chal.- 
Talm. 8. v.] Sanhedrin, YQ, from the Greek Syn- 
edrium, cuvédptoy, as in the New Test. [Matt. v, 22; 
xxvi, 59; Mark xiv, 55; xv, 1; Luke xxii, 66; John 
xi, 47; Acts iv, 15; v, 21, 27, 34; vi, 12,15; xxii, 30 ; 
xxiii, 1, 6, 15, 20, 28; xxiv, 20], and Josephus [ Life, xii; 
Ant, xiv, 9,3]; apocopated "T7130, plural mimo), 
the supreme council of the Jewish nation in and before 
the time of Christ. In the Mishna it is also styled 
107 DnD, Beth- Din, “house of judgment;” and in the 
Apocrypha and New Test. the appellations yepoucia, 
senate, and mpeoBurépioy, presbytery, seem also to be 
applied to it (comp. 2 Macc. i, 10; Acts v, 21; xxii, 5; 
1 Mace. vii, 33; xii, 35, etc.). As there were two kinds 
of Synedria, viz. the supreme or metropolitan Sanhe- 
drim, called mo’ TIA JTO, the Great Sanhedrim 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin, i i, 5), and provincial councils called 
mop ATO, the Small Sanhedrim (ibid.)—differing 
in constitution and jurisdiction from each other—we 
shall describe their respective organizations and func- 
tions separately, and close with an account of their 
history, largely as contained in the treatise of the Tal- 
mud which is devoted to this subject. 

I. The Great Sanhedrim, or Supreme Council.—1. 
Number of Members and their Classification.— The 
Great Sanhedrim, or the supreme court of justice (M3 
biman 5°17) as it is called (Mishna, Horajoth, i, 5; San- 
hedrin, xi, 4), or xaT éEoyny, 373 MD, the court of jus- 
tice, the judgment-hall, because it was the highest eccle- 
siastical and civil tribunal, consisted of seventy-one 


is the nearly unanimous opinion of the Jews as given 
in the Mishna (Sanhedrin, i, 6): “The Great San- 
hedrim consisted of seventy-one judges. How is this 
proved? From Numb. xi, 16, where it is said, ‘Gather 
unto me seventy men of the elders of Israel.’ To these 
add Moses, and we have seventy-one. Nevertheless, 
R. Judah says there were seventy.” The same differ- 
ence made by the addition or exclusion of Moses ap- 
pears in the works of Christian writers, which accounts 
for the variation in the books between seventy and 
seventy-one. Baronius, however (Ad Ann. 31, § 10), 
and many other Roman Catholic writers, together with 
not a few Protestants, as Drusius, Grotius, Prideaux, 
Jahn, Bretschneider, etc., hold that the true number 
was seventy-two, on the ground that Eldad and Medad, 
on whom it is expressly said the Spirit rested (Numb. 
xi, 26), remained in the camp, and should be added to: 
the seventy (see Hartmann, Verbindung des A. T. p. 182;. 
Selden, De Synedr. lib. ii, cap. iv.). 

These members represented three classes of the na- 
tion, viz. (a) The priests, who were represented by 
their chiefs, called in the Bible the chief priests ("WN 
pms miaxn= måvTeç ot apyrepeic), of whom there 
were most probably four-and-twenty (1 Chron. xxiv, 4, 
6; with Matt. xxvii, 1; John vii, 32; xi, 47; xii, 10). 
(b) The elders, 8°33 = mpecBurepor (Matt. xvi, 21; 
xxi, 23; xxvi, 3, 47, 57, 59; xxvii, 1, 3, 12, 20, 41; 
xxviii, 12; Mark viii, 31; xi, 27; xiv, 43, 53; Luke ix, 
22; xx,1; xxii, 52; John viii, 9; Acts iv, 5, 23; vi, 
12; xxiii, 14; xxv, 15); also called the elders of the 
people (apyovrec Tov Naov, Acts iv, 8, with ver. 5), be- 
cause they were the heads of the families and tribes of 
the people, for which reason wpecBurepor and apyorrec 
are also synecdochically used for Bovhn and ovveôpiov 
(Luke xxiii, 13; xxiv, 20; Acts iii, 17, etc.); these: 
elders, who most probably. were also twenty-four in 
number (Rev. iv, 4), were the representatives of the laity,. 
or the people generally. (c) The scribes (q. v.) or 
lawyers (QDO = ypappareic), who, as the inter-. 
preters of the law in ecclesiastical and civil matters,. 
represented that particular portion of the community 
which consisted of the literary laity, and most probably 
were twenty-two in number. As the chief priests, el- 
ders, and scribes constituted the supreme court, these: 
three classes are frequently employed in the New Test.. 
as a periphrasis for the word Sanhedrim (Matt. xxvi, 3,. 
57, 59; xxvii, 41; Mark viii, 31; xi, 27; xiv, 43, 53; 
xv, 1; Luke ix, 22; xx, 1; xxii, 66; Acts v, 21; vi, 
12; xxii, 30; xxv, 15); while John, who does not at 
all mention the Sadducees, uses the term Pharisees to- 
denote the Sanhedrim (i, 24; iv, 1; viii, 3; xi, 46,. 
etc.). 

2. Qualification and Recognition of Members.—The 
qualifications for membership were both very minute 
and very numerous. The applicant had to be morally 
and physically blameless. He had to be middle-aged, 
tall, good-looking, wealthy, learned (both in the divine 
law and diverse branches of profane science, such as med- 
icine, mathematics, astronomy, magic, idolatry, etc.), in 
order that he might be able to judge in these matters. 
He was required to know several languages, so that the 
Sanhedrim might not be dependent upon an interpreter 
in case any foreigner or foreign question came before 
them (Afenachoth, 65 a; Sanhedrin, 17 a; Maimonides, 
lad Hu-Chezaka, Hilchoth Sanhedrin, ii, 1-8). Very 
old persons, proselvtes, eunuchs, and Nethinim were in- 
eligible because of their idiosyncrasies; nor could such 
candidates be elected as had no children, because they 
could not sympathize with domestic affairs (Mishna, 
Horajoth, i, 4; Sanhedrin, 36 b); nor those who could 
not prove that they were the legitimate offspring of & 
priest, Levite, or Israelite, who played dice, lent money 
on usury, flew pigeons to entice others, or dealt in prod- 
uce of the Sabbatical year (Mishna, Sanhedrin, iii, 3). 
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In addition to all these qualifications, a candidate for 
the Great Sanhedrim was required, first of all, to have 
been a judge in his native town; to have been trans- 
ferred from there to the Small Sanhedrim, which sat at 
the Temple mount or at its entrance (M377 “77 or 
nsan =m mms), thence again to have been advanced 
to the second Small Sanhedrim, which sat at the en- 
trance of the Temple hall (3S MMB or DM), before 
he could be received as member of the seventy-one 
( Sanhedrin, 32 a, 88 b; Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezuka, 
Hilchoth Sanhedrin, ii, 8). 

The ordination took place when the candidate was 
first appointed judge in his native place. In olden 
days every ordained teacher could ordain his disciples ; 
afterwards, however, the sages conferred this honor 
upon Hillel I, B.C. 30; it was then decreed that no one 
should be ordained without the permission of the presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrim (8"W2); that the president and 
the vice-president should not ordain in the absence of 
each other, but that both should be present; and that 
any other member may ordain with the permission of 
the president and the assistance of two non-ordained 
persons, as no ordination was valid if it was effected by 
less than three persons (Mishna, Sanhedrin, i, 3). The 
ordination was effected, not by the laying-on of hands 
on the head of the elder, but by their calling him rabbi, 
and saying to him, “ Behold, thou art ordained, and hast 
authority to judge even cases which involve pecuniary 
fines” (Maimonides, ibid. iv, 1-4). 

The Sanhedrim was presided over by a president 
called Nasi (X93) = prince, patriarch, and a vice- 
president styled 3°73 M"B IR, the father of the house 
of judgment. The power of electing these high officials 
was vested in the corporate assembly of members, who 
conferred these honors upon those of their number who 
were most distinguished for wisdom and piety. ‘The 
king was the only one disqualified for the presidential 
throne, because according to the Jewish law it is for- 
bidden to differ from him or to contradict his state- 
ment; but the high-priest might be elected patriarch 
provided he had the necessary qualifications (Sanhe- 
drin, 18 b; Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth 
Sanhedrin, ii, 3). After the death of Hillel I, however, 
the presidency became hereditary in his family for thir- 
teen generations. See HILLEL I. The functions of the 
Nasi or the patriarch were more especially external. 
Being second to the king, the Nasi represented the 
civil and religious interests of the Jewish nation before 
the Roman government abroad, and before the different 
Jewish congregations at home; while in the Sanhedrim 
itself he was simply the reciting and first teacher. The 
vice-president, on the other hand, had his sphere of 
labor more especially within the Sanhedrim. It was 
his office to lead and control their discussions on dis- 
puted points; hence his appellation, “father of the 
house of judgment.” Next to the vice-president, or the 
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3. Place, Time, and Order in which the Sessions were 
held.—There seems not to have been any prescribed 
place for holding the sessions in the early part of the 
Sanhedrim’s existence. In all probability they were 
held in some place adjoining the Temple, as the neigh- 
borhood of the sanctuary was deemed specially appro- 
priate for the solemn assemblies which had to decide 
upon the most momentous questions affecting life and 
death, time and eternity. It was Simon ben-Shetach 
(B.C. 110-65) who built the Hall of Squares (MDW? 
msya), or, more briefly, the Gazith (m"75), where 
both the Sanhedrim and the priests permanently held 
their meetings. ‘This basilica, the floor of which was 
made of hewn square stones—whence its name (Yoma, 
25 a)—was situated in the centre of the south side of 
the Temple court, the northern part extending to the 
court of the priests (WP), and the southern part to 
the court of the Israelites (547); it was thus lying be- 
tween these two courts, and had doors into both of them 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin, xi, 2; Pea, iii, 6; Middoth, v, 3,4; 
| Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i, 394 sq.; Jost, 
| Geschichte des Judenthums, i, 145, 275). See TEMPLE. 
This hall henceforth became the prescribed court for 
the sessions of the Sanhedrim. The assembling of 
the Sanhedrim in the high-priest’s house was illegal. 
Equally illegal was the assumption of the presidency 
by this sacerdotal functionary over this supreme court 
recorded in the New Test. (Matt. xxvi, 3; Acts v, 21, 
27; xxili, 2), as Gamaliel I was then the legitimate 
president (Pesachim, 88 b). When it is remembered 
that this sacred office was at that time venial, and that 
the high-priest was the creature of the Romans, this 
priestly arrogance will not be matter of surprise. “ For- 
ty years before the destruction of the Temple [i.e. while 
the Saviour was teaching in Palestine], the sessions of 
the Sanhedrim were removed from the Hall of Squares 
to the Halls of Purchase” (Sabbath, 15 a; Aboda Sara, 
| 8 b), on the east side of the Temple mount. 

The Sanhedrim sat every day from the termination 
of the daily morning sacrifice till the daily evening sac- 
ritice, with the exception of the Sabbath. and festivals, 
when they retired to the synagogue on the Temple 
mount and delivered lectures (Sanhedrin, 88 b; Mai- 
monides, Jad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Sanhedrin, iii, 1). 
The order in which they sat was as follows: the presi- 
dent (S72) sat in an elevated seat; on his right hand 
sat the vice-president (j7% M2 2X), and at his left 
the chakém (22%), or referee; while the members, 
seated on low cushions, with their knees bent and crossed 
in the Oriental fashion, were arranged, according to 
their age and learning, in a semicircle, so that they 
could see each other, and all of them be seen by the 
president and vice-president. The two notaries stood 
before them, one to the right and the other to the left. 
Before them sat three rows of disciples (mybn 
01257), in places appropriate to their respective at- 
tainments. From the first of these rows the ranks of 
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third in rank in the Sanhedrim, was the T31, sage, | the judges were always filled up. When those of the 
referee, whose office it was to hear and examine the | second row took their seat in the first, those of the 
pending subject in all its bearings, and then to bring it | third took the seats of the second, while members of 
before the court for discussion. his dignitary we first | the congregation generally were selected to fill the 


meet with under the presidency of Gamaliel II, the 
teacher of the apostle Paul [see GAMALIEL], and his 
son Simon lI (Horajoth, 13; Tosephta Sanhedrin, cap. 
vii; Frankel, Monatsschrift, i, 348). Besides these high 
functionaries, there were sundry servants not members 
of the seventy-one, such as two judges’ scribes (mBo 
573771), or notaries, one of whom registered the rea- 
sons for acquittal, and the other the reasons for con- 
demnation (Mishna, Sanhedrin, iv, 3); and other menial 
officials, denominated pow, jp ma ww = brn- 


lowest places vacated in the third row (Mishna, Sunhe- 
drin, iii, 3, 4; Maimonides, ibid. i, 3). Under ordinary 
circumstances all the seventy-one members were not 
required to be present in their seats, so that most of 
them could attend to their business, since twenty-three 
members formed a quorum, Less than this number 
during any part of the session was illegal; hence before 
one could go out he was obliged to look round in order 
to ascertain that there was the legal quorum without 
him (Sanhedrin, 88 b; Tosephta Shekalim, at the end; 
Maimonides, Hilchoth Sanhedrin, iii, 2). 


pérng, mpaxrwp (Matt. v, 25; xxvi, 58: Mark xiv, 54,, 4, Jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim.—Reing both legis- 
65; Luke xii, 58; John vii, 32, 45; xviii, 3, 12, 18, 22; lative and administrative, the functions of the Sanhe- 
xix, 6: Acts v, 22, 26; xxiii, 2, etc.). : drim in the theocracy extended to the institution of or- 
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The Great Sanhedrim (according to Lamy). 








dinances and the definition of disputed points in ecclesi- | (Deut. xvii, 13), “and all the people shall hear and fear, 
astical matters, as well as to the adjudication of ecclesi- | and do no more presumptuously” (Mishna, Sanhedrin, 
astical and secular questions, including even political | xi, 3, 4; comp. also Matt. xxvi, 65; xxvii, 63; John 
matters. ‘The tribunal had, in the first place, to inter- | xix, 7; Acts iv, 2; v, 28; vi, 13). In accordance with 
pret the divine law, and to determine the extension or | this is the remark of our Saviour, “It cannot be that a 
limitation of its sundry enactments, inasmuch as the: prophet perish out of Jerusalem” (Luke xiii, 33, with 
members of the Sanhedrim were not only the most | Josephus, Ant. xiv, 9, 3). (e) To see that neither the 
skilled in the written word of God, but were the bearers | king nor the high-priest should act contrary to the law 
of the oral law which was transmitted to them by their | of God. Thus the Talmud tells us that Alexander Jan- 
predecessors, and which they again in succession handed ; næus was summoned before the Sanhedrim to witness 
down to the other members of this body. Thus the the trial of bis servant, who had committed murder 
Sanhedrim had (a) to watch over the purity and legal- | (B.C. 80), under the presidency of Simon ben-Shetach 
ity of the priests who ministered in holy things. For | (Sanhedrin, 19 a), and we know that Herod had to ap- 


this purpose they appointed trustworthy persons to keep | Pear before this tribunal to answer for his conduct (Jo- 


: í . a , : sephus, Ant. xiv, 9,4). (f) To determine whether a 
family registers (PONI “BO, genealogies) of the priests | a, with any nation contemplated by the king is to be 
in Egypt, Babylon, and in all places where the Jews re- é 


f ae ; waged, and to give the sovereign permission to do so 
sided, stating the names, and giving all the particulars 

both of the head of the family and all his male descend- 
ants, and to supply every priest with such a document 
attested by the Sanhedrim, inasmuch as those priests 
who could not prove that they were not the issue of 
proscribed marriages were disqualified for ministering in 
holy things, and were ordered to divest themselves of 
their sacerdotal robes and put on mourning (Mishna, 
Sanhedrin, i, 5: Middoth, v, 4; Bechoroth, 45 a; To- 
sephta Chugiga, cap. ii; Josephus, Cont. Apion. i, 7). 
(5) To try cases of unchastity on the part of priests’ 
daughters, and married women who were accused by 
their husbands of infidelity, which were questions of life 
and death (Mishna, Sota, i, 4; Sanhedrin, 52 a). (c) 
To watch over the religious life of the nation, and to 
try any tribe which was accused of having departed 
from the living God to serve idols (ibid. i, 5). (d) To 
bring to trial false prophets or any heretic who pro- 
mulgated doctrines contrary to the tencts of the scribes 
or the Sanhedrim (O°™BIO 3): “Such a one is 
not to be executed by the tribunal of his native place, 
nor by the tribunal at Jabne, but. by the supreme court 








_ could be proved guilty. 


(Sanhedrin, i, 5; ii, 4). (g) To decide whether the 
boundaries of the holy city or the precincts of the Tem- 
ple are to be enlarged, inasmuch as it was only by the 
decision of the Sanhedrim that these additions could be 
included in the consecrated ground (ibid. i, 5; Shebuoth, 
14 a). (h) To appoint the provincial Sanhedrim, or 
courts of justice (Sanhedrin, i, 5; Gemara, ibid. 63 b; 
Tosephta Sanhedrin, cap. vii; ibid. Chagiga, cap. ii; 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin, i, 19 b). (2) To regulate the cal- 
endar and harmonize the solar with the lunar year by 
appointing intercalary days (Sanhedrin, 10 b). This 
jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim was recognised by all the 
Jews both in Palestine and in foreign lands (Acts ix, 2; 
xxvi, 10; with Mishna, Manoth, vi, 10; Tosephta San- 
hedrin, cap. vii; Chagiga, cap. ii). Thereby this su- 
preme court secured unity of faith and uniformity of 
practice. 

5. Mode of Conducting Trials, Punishments, etc.—The 
humane and benevolent feclings of the rulers towards 
the people whom they represented were especially seen 
in their administration of the law. They always acted 
upon the principle that the accused was innocent till he 
Hence they always manifested 


of Jerusalem; he is to be kept till the forthcoming fes- i an anxiety, in their mode of conducting the trial, to clear 


tival, and to be executed on the festival,” as it is written : 


the arraigned rather than secure his condemnation, es- 
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pecially in matters of life and death. Their axiom was 
that “the Sanhedrim is to save, not to destroy life” 
(Sanhedrin, 42 b). Hence no man could be tried and 
condemned in his absence (John vii, 51) ; and when the 
accused was brought before the tribunal, the president 
of the Sanhedrim at the very outset of the trial solemn- 
ly admonished the witnesses, pointing out to them the 
preciousness of human life, and earnestly beseeching 
them carefully and calmly to reflect whether they had 
not overlooked some circumstances which might favor 
the innocence of the accused (Sanhedrin, 37 a). Even 
the attendants were allowed to take part in the discus- 
sion, if a mild sentence could thereby be procured; while 
those members of the Sanhedrim who, during the debate, 
once expressed themselves in favor of acquitting the ac- 
cused, could not any more give their votes for his con- 
demnation at the end of the trial. The taking of the 
votes always began from the junior member and grad- 
ually went on to the senior, in order that the lowest 
members might not be influenced by the opinion of the 
highest (ibid. 32 a). In capital offences, it required a 
majority of at least two to condemn the accused; and 
when the trial was before a quorum of twenty-three, or 
before the Small Sanhedrim, which consisted of this 
number, thirteen members had to declare for the guilt 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin, iv, 1; Gemara, ibid. 2 a, 40 a). In 
trials of capital offences, the verdict of acquittal could 
be given on the same day, but that of guilty had to be 
reserved for the following day, for which reason such 
trials could not commence on the day preceding the 
Sabbath or a festival. No criminal trial could be car- 
ried through in the night (Mishna, ibid. iv, 1; Gemara, 
ibid. 32). The judges who condemned a criminal to 
death had to fast ali day (Sanhedrin, 63 a). The con- 
demned was not executed the same day on which the 
sentence was passed; but the votes pro and con having 
been taken by the two notaries, the members of the 
Sanhedrim assembled together on the following day to 
examine the discussion, and to see whether there was 
any contradiction on the part of the judges (Mishna, 
Sanhedrin, iv, 1; Gemara, ibid. 39 a). If on the way to 
execution the criminal remembered that he had some- 
thing fresh to adduce in his favor, he was led back to 
the tribunal, and the validity of his statement was ex- 
amined. If he himself could say nothing more, a her- 
ald preceded him as he was led to the place of execu- 
tion, and exclaimed, “ A, son of B, has been found guilty 
of death, because he committed such and such a crime 
according to the testimony of C and D; if any one knows 
anything to clear him, let him come forward and de- 
clare it” (Mishna, tbid. vi, 1). Clemency and human- 
ity, however, were manifested towards him even when 
his criminality was beyond the shadow of a doubt, and 
when the law had to take its final course. Before his 
execution, a stupefying beverage was administered to 
the condemned by pious women to deprive him of con- 
sciousness and lessen the pain (Sanhedrin, 43 a, with 
Matt. xxvii, 48; Mark xv, 23, 36; Luke xxiii, 36; 
John xix, 29, 30). The property of the executed was 
not confiscated, but passed over to his heirs (Sanhe- 
drin, 48 b). The only exception to this leniency was 
one who gave himself out as the Messiah, or who led 
the people astray from the doctrines of their fathers 
(M7771 M"O2=7Advouc; Matt. xxvii, 63; Luke xiii, 
83; Acts iv, 2; v, 28). Such a one had to endure all 
the rigors of the law without any mitigation (Sanhe- 
drin, 36 b, 67 a). He could even be tried and con- 
demned the same day or in the night (Tosephta Sanhe- 
drin, x; Matt. xxvii, 1, 2). 

As to the different punishments which the Sanhe- 
-drim had the power to inflict, though they were com- 
mensurate with the gravity of the offences which fell 
within their jurisdiction to try, and embraced both cor- 
poral (Acts v, 40; Mishna, Manoth, iii, 1-5) and capi- 
tal punishments, yet even this supreme court was re- 
stricted to four modes of taking life— viz. by stoning, 
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burning, beheading, and strangling (Ap "™W moro 
pm 297). These four modes of execution were the 
only legal ones among the Jews from time immemorial 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin, vii, 1), and could be inflicted either 
by the Great Sanhedrim or by the Small Sanhedrim. 
According to the Gospel of John, however, the Jews de- 
clare (npivy od Ečeoriv amoxreivat ovdéva), “It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death” (xviii, 31), 
which agrees with the remark in the Jerusalem Talmud 
that “forty years before the destruction of the Temple 
the power of inflicting capital punishment was taken 
away from Israel” ( Sanhedrin, i, beginning; vii, 2, 
p. 24). But this simply means that without the con- 
firmation of the sentence on the part of the Roman proc- 
urator, the Jews had not the power to carry the sen- 
tence of the Sanhedrim into execution. This is not 
only confirmed by Josephus, who tells us that the Phar- 
isees complained to the procurator Albinus about the 
assumption to execute capital punishment on the part 
of the Sadducean high-priest. (A nt. xx, 9, 1), but by the 
appeal of Paul to the chief captain (Acts xxii, 25-30), 
and especially by the whole manner in which the trial 
of Jesus was conducted. The stoning of Stephen (vii, 
54, etc.) was the illegal act of an enraged multitude, as 
Josephus (Ant. xx, 9, 1) expressly declares the execu- 
tion of the apostle James during the absence of the proc- 
urator to have been. 

II. The Small Sanhedrim.—1. Members, Constitution, 
etc. — This judicial court consisted of twenty-three 
members, who were appointed by the Great Sanhedrim 
( Mishna, Sanhedrin, 1, 5, 6), and a president (NDB, 
excellency) as their head (ibid. i, 6; Horajoth, 4 b). 
They had the power not only to judge civil cases, but 
also such capital offences as did not come within the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court (Mishna, Sanhedrin, 
i, 4; iv, 1). Such provincial courts were appointed in 
every town or village which had no less than 120 rep- 
resentative men (j7"7"72372)—i. e. twenty-three judges, 
three ranks of disciples of twenty-three persons each 
(=sixty-nine), ten constant attendants in the synagogue 
(non ma bw 472502 mawy ), two judges’ nota- 
ries, the one to write down the arguments for and the 
other the arguments against the accused’s innocence; 
two court servants to administer the forty stripes save 
one, and to wait upon the judges; two judges, two wit- 
nesses, two counter-witnesses, two witnesses to gainsay 
the counter-witnesses, two almoners, and one additional 
to distribute the alms, one physician, one scribe (753b), 
and one schoolmaster for children—in all 120 (Sanhedrin, 
17 b; Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Sanhe- 
drin, i, 10). 

2. Place, Time, and Order in which the Sessions were 
Held.—In the provinces these courts of justice were at 
first held in the market-place, but afterwards in a room 
adjoining the synagogue (Jerusalem Sunhedrin, i, 1; 
Baba Meitsia, li, 8), for the same reason which made 
the Great Sanhedrim hold their sittings in the Hall of 
Squares, in the inner court of the Temple. They sat 
every Monday and Thursday, being market-days (Baba 
Rema, 82 a; Kathuboth, 3 a), from the termination of 
morning prayer till the sixth hour (Maimonides, Hil- 
choth Sanhedrin, iii, 1). The order in which they were 
ranged was the same as that of the Great Sanhedrim. 
There were two of these lesser courts of justice in Jeru- 
salem itself; one sat at the entrance to the Temple 
mount, and the other at the entrance to the Temple 
hall (Mishna, Sanhedrin, ix, 2), which on special occa- 
sions met together with the Great Sanhedrim (Sanhe- 
drin, 88 b). ‘There was no appeal to the Great Sanhe- 
drim against the decision of this lesser Sanhedrim. Only 
when the opinion of the judges was divided did they 
themselves consult with the supreme court. The stripes 
to which offenders were sentenced were given in the 
synagogue by the officer already mentioned (Mark xiii, 
9, with Matt. x, 17; xxiii, 34), and it is evidently to 
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such a local Sanhedrim that reference is made in Matt. 
v, 22; x, 17; Mark xiii, 9. 

Besides these two courts, there was also one consist- 
ing of three judges. Within the jurisdiction of this 
court came suits for debts, robbery, bodily injuries, com- 
pensation for damages; thefts which involved a two- 
fold, fourfold, or fivefold value to the proprietor (Exod. 
xxii, 1-9); rapes, seduction, slander, and all minor of- 
fences (Mishna, Sanhedrin, i, 1-3; iii, 1). ‘There were 
in Jerusalem alone 390 such Sanhedrims. 

III. Origin, Development, and Extinction of the San- 
hedrim.—According to the most ancient Jewish tradi- 
tion, the Sanhedrim was instituted by Moses, when he 
appointed, according to the command of God, seventy 
elders, who, together with him as their president, were 
to act as magistrates and judges (Numb. xi, 16-24), 
thus constituting the first Sanhedrim with its seventy- 
one members (Mishna, Sanhedrin, i,6; Gemara, ibid. 2). 
Hence the so-called Jernsalem Targum paraphrases 
Exod. xv, 27, “ And they came to Elim, and there were 
there twelve fountains of water, answering to the twelve 
tribes of Israel; and seventy palm-trees, answering to 
the seventy elders of the Sanhedrim of Israel,” while the 
other Chaldee versions express the judicial courts and 
colleges of the remotest antiquity by the name Sanhe- 
drim (comp. Targum, Isa. xxviii, 6; Ruth iii, 11; iv, 1; 
Psa. cx], 10; Eccles, xii, 12). Hence, too, the offices 
of president and vice-president are traced to Moses (Je- 
rusalem Sota,ix,10). In the time of the kings, we are 
assured, Saul was president of the Sanhedrim in his 
reign, and his son Jonathan was vice-president (Moed 
Katon, 26 a); and these two functions continued during 
the time of the later prophets (Pea, 2 b; Nasir, 56 b; 
Tosephta Yadayim, cap. xi). The Chaldee paraphrase on 
the Song of Songs tells us that the Sanhedrim existed 
even in the Babylonian captivity, and that it was re- 
organized by Ezra immediately after the return from 
the exile (comp. Song of Songs vi, 1). But though 
this view has also been entertained by some of the most 
learned Christian scholars (e. g. Selden, Leusden, Gro- 
tius, Reland), and though allusion is made in Jeremiah 
(xxvi, 8, 16) to the several distinct classes which we af- 
terwards find constituting the Sanhedrim, while Ezekiel 
(viii, 11, etc.) actually mentions the existence of seven- 
ty elders in his time, yet there seems to be little doubt 
that this supreme court, as it existed during the second 
Temple, developed itself in the Greek rule over Pales- 
tine. Livy expressly states (xiv, 32), “ Pronuntiatum 
quod ad statum Macedoniz pertinebat, senatores, quos 
synedros vocant, legendos esse, quorum consilio respub- 
lica administraretur.” If the yepouvcia ræv ‘lovdaiwy 
in 2 Macc. i, 10; iv, 44; xi, 27, designates the Sanhe- 
drim—as it probably does—this is the earliest historical 
trace of its existence. The Macedonian origin of the 
Sanhedrim is corroborated by the following reasons: 
(a) The historical books of the Bible are perfectly silent 
about the existence of such a tribunal. (b) The proph- 
ets, who again and again manifest such zeal for justice 
and righteous judgment, never mention this court of 
justice, but always refer the administration of the law 
to the ruling monarch and the magnates of the land, 
thus showing that this central administration belongs 
to the period of the second Temple. (c) The name 
cuvidpiov, cuvedpevery, by which it has come down to 
us, points to the fact that this synod originated during 
the Macedonian supremacy in Palestine. It is true that 
Josephus does not mention the Sanhedrim before the 
conquest of Judæa by Pompey (B.C. 63); but the very 
fact that it had such power in the time of Hyrcanus II 
as to summon Herod to answer for his unjust conduct 
(Josephus, A nt. xiv, 9,4) shows that it must then have 
been a very old institution to have acquired such de- 
velopment and authority. Hence Frankel rightly re- 
marks, “ Upon more minute examination, we find that 
the chronicler gives a pretty plain sketch of the Great 
Sanhedrim, as he mentions the existence in Jerusalem 
of a supreme court consisting of priests, Levites, and 
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heads of families, with the high-priest as president (2 
Chron. xix, 8, 11)... . Now the chronicler, as Zunz 
has shown ((Gottesdienstliche Vorträge, p. 32), lived as. 
early as the beginning of the 2d century of the Seleuci- 


dean æra, so that at that time the Sanhedrim did al- - 


ready exist, and its beginning is to be placed at the pe- 
riod in which Asia was convulsed by Alexander and his 
successors of the Ptolemean and Seleucidean dynasties. 
Palestine, too, felt deeply the consequences of these re- 
cent convulsions, and to preserve its internal religious. 
independence it required a thoroughly organized body 
to watch over both its doctrines and rights. This body 
manifested itselfin the Sanhedrim, at the head of which 
was the high-priest, as is seen from Eccles, iv, 4, 5, and 
2 Chron. xix, 8, 11. The Sanhedrim seems to have 
been dissolved in the time of the Maccabzan revolt in 
consequence of the unworthy high- priests (comp. 2 
Macc.), but it was reconstructed after the overthrow of 
the Syrian yoke. As the people, however, were unwill-- 
ing to leave the whole power in the hands of the Mac-- 
cabees, who were already princes and high-priests, they 
henceforth placed at the head of the Sanhedrim a presi-- 
dent and a vice-president” (Der gerichtliche Beweis,. 
p. 68, note). This is, moreover, corroborated by the tra- 
ditional chain of presidents and vice-presidents which 
is uninterruptedly traced from Jose ben-Joeser (B.C.. 
170), as well as by the statement that with Simon the 
Just terminated the Great Synagogue (Aboth, i, 2),. 
from which the Sanhedrim developed itself. The tran- 
sition from the Great Synagogue to the Great Sanhe-- 
drim is perfectly natural. “The Macedonian conquer- 
or,” as Frankel justly states (Programm. p. 6, 1834), 
“with all his clemency towards Palestine, which resist-. 
ed him so long and so obstinately, effected changes in 
the internal government of the people, and dissolved 
the Great Synagogue, which to a certain extent confer- 
red independence and a republican constitution upon the 
land. The people, however, valued highly their old in- 
stitutions, and would not relinquish them. Hence most 
probably in the confusions which broke out after Alex- 
ander’s death, when the attention of the fighting chiefs- 
could not be directed towards Palestine, the supreme 
court was formed anew, assuming the name Synhedrion,. 


which was a common appellation among the Greeks for- 
It was this development of the Great San--. 


a senate.” 
hedrim from the Great Synagogue which accounts for the 
similarity of the two names (M025, nba remiehlok 
moan). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, when the holy 


city was no longer adapted to be the centre of religious. 


administration, R. Jochanan ben-Zakkai transferred the 
seat of the Sanhedrim to Jabne or Jamnia (A.D. 68-80) ; 
it was thence transferred to Usha (Kethuboth, 49; Sab- 
bath, 15; Rosh Ha-Shana, 15 b), under the presidency 
of Gamaliel II, ben-Simon II (A.D. 80-116); conveyed 
back to Jabne and again to Usha; to Shafran, under the 


presidency of Simon III, ben-Gamaliel II (A.D. 140-163) ;. 


to Beth-Shearim and Sepphoris, under the presidency 
of Jehudah I the Holy, ben-Simon III (A.D. 163-198 ; 
comp. Kethuboth, 103 b; Nida, 27 a); and finally to Tibe- 
rias, under the presidency of Gamaliel IIT, ben-Jehudah 
I (A.D. 193-220), where it became more of a consistory,. 
but still retaining, under the presidency of Jehudah IT, 
ben-Simon III (A.D. 220-270), the power of excommuni-- 
cation in case any Israelite refused to abide by its de-. 
cisions; while under the presidency of Gamaliel IV, ben- 
Jehudah IT (A.D. 270-300), it dropped the appellation 
Sanhedrim, and the authoritative decisions were issued 
under the name Beth Ham-Midrésh (W773 M"3).. 
Gamaliel VI (A.D. 400-425) was the last president. 
With the death of this patriarch, who was executed by 
Theodosius II for erecting new synagogues contrary to- 
the imperial inhibition, the title of Nasi, the last re- 
mains of the ancient Sanhedrim, became wholly extinct 
in the year 425, 

It was with reference to this Supreme Court that 
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Christ chose seventy disciples (Luke x, 1), answering 
to the seventy senators composing the Sanhedrim, just 
as he chose twelve apostles with reference to the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Matt. xix, 28; Luke xxii, 30), to indi- 
cate thereby to the Jews that the authority of their 
supreme religious court was now taken away and was 
vested in the seventy of his own choice, and over which 
he himself was the president and supreme Lord. 

IV. Literature.—Mishna, Sanhedrin, and the Gemara 
on this tractate; excerpts of the Gemara tractate Sun- 
hedrin have been translated into Latin with elaborate 
notes by John Coch (Amst. 1629) ; the monographs of 
Vorstius and Witsius, in Ugolino’s Thesaurus, vol. xxv; 
Maimonides, De Sanhedriis et Penis (ed. Houting. Amst. 
1695) ; Selden, De Synedriis et Prafecturis Juridicis Vete- 
rum Ebreorum (Lond. 1650); Zunz, Die gottesdtenst- 
lichen Vorträge der Juden, p. 37 sq. (Berlin, 1832); 7s- 
raelitische Annalen, i, 108, 131 sq. (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1839); Frankel, Der gerichtliche Beweis nach 
mosaisch-talmudischem Rechte, p. 68 sq. (Berlin, 1846) ; 
Rapaport, Erech Millin, p. 2 (Prague, 1852); Frankel, 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, i, 344 sq.; Levy, in Frankel’s Monatsschri/t, iv, 
266 sq., 301 sq. (Leips. 1855); Herzfeld, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, ii, 380 sq. (Nordhausen, 1855) ; Krochmal, 
in the Hebrew essays and reviews entitled He-Chaluz, 
iii, 118 sq. (Lemberg, 1856); Jost, Geschichte des Juden- 
thums und seiner Secten, i, 123 sq., 270 sq. (Leips. 1857) ; 
Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, p. 88 sq. (2d ed. Leips. 1863) ; 
Hartmann, Die Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem 

euen (Hamb. 1831). 
the presidents and vice-presidents of the Sanhedrim will 
be given in chronological order; and SYNAGOGUE, THE 
GREAT, where the development of the Sanhedrim from 
this institution will be traced. For monographs on the 
civil powers of the Sanhedrim in our Lord’s time, see 

Yolbeding, Index Programmatum, p. 58. See COUNCIL, 


San-Jasiis, one of the three classes of Jagins, 
which latter are Brahmanic anchorets. They affect 
great abstinence, and refrain from marriage, betel, and, 
indeed, pleasure in general. They are allowed to make 
but one meal a day, and to live on alms, carrying with 
them a cup of earthenware only. Their clothes are 
dyed with red earth, and they have a long bamboo 
cane in their hands, They are forbidden to touch 
either gold or silver, much less to carry any about 
them. They are not allowed to have any fixed res- 
idence, nor to lie two nights together in the same 
place, once a year excepted, when they are suffered 
to continue two months in the same place: they then 
select such a spot as is thought to be holy, and there 
they may remain for life ifthey wish. They are bound 
to be always ready to oppose six enemies, viz. Cama, 
lust; Croota, anger; Lopa, avarice; Madda, pride ; 
the love of things of this world; and Matsara, thirst 
for revenge 


Sankara, or SANKARACHARYA, the name of one 
of the most renowned theologians of India. The time 
in which he flourished is unknown, tradition placing 
him at about B.C. 200, but H. H. Wilson assigns him 
to the 8th or 9th century after Christ. Most accounts 
agree in making him a native of Kerala or Malabar, 
and a member of the caste of the Namburi Brahmans. 
In Malabar he is said to have divided the four original 
castes into seventy-two, or eighteen subdivisions each. 
Towards the close of his life he repaired to Cashmere, 
and finally to Kedarnath, in the Himalaya, where he 
died at the early age of thirty-two years. In the course 
of his career he founded the sects of the Dasnami- 
Dandins. His principal works, which are of consid- 
erable merit, and exercised a great influence on the re- 
ligious history of India, are his commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras, on the Bhaga-vadgita, and the prin- 
cipal Upanishads. A number of works are current in 
the south of India relating to his life, among them the 
Sankara-dig-vijaya, or the conquest of the world by 
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Sankara. See Wilson, Sketch of Religious Sects of the 
Hindis. 

Sankhar, an evil spirit mentioned in the Jewish 
Talmud as having taken possession of the throne of 
Solomon. 


Sankhya (Sanscrit, synthetic reasoning), the name 
of one of the three great systems of orthodox Hind 
philosophy. Like the other systems, it professes to 
teach the means by which eternal beatitude, or the 
complete and perpetual exemption from every sort. of 
ill, may be attained. This means is the discriminative 
acquaintance with tatwa, or the true principles of 
all existence. Such principles are, according to the 
Sankhya system, twenty-five in number, as follows: 
(1) Prakriti or Pradhdna, substance or nature; it is 
the universal and material cause, eternal, productive 
but unproduced. Its first production is (2) Mahat (lit- 
erally the great), or Buddhi (literally intellect), From 
it devolves (3) Ahankdra (literally the assertion of 
“7”), the function of which consists in referring the ob- 
jects of the world to one’s self. It produces (4-8) five 
tanmdtra, or subtle elements, which produce the five 
gross elements [see (20-24)]. Ahankâra further pro- 
duces (9-13) five instruments of sensation, viz. the eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, and skin; (14-18) five instruments 
of action, viz. the organ of speech, the hands, the feet, 
the excretory termination of the intestines, and the or- 
gan of generation; lastly (19), manas, or the organ of 
volition and imagination. The five subtle elements 


Comp. also SCHOOL, where all! (4-8) produce (20-24) the five gross elements, viz. 


akdsa, space or ether, derived from the sonorous tan- 
mitra; air, derived from the aerial tanmatra; fire, 
from the igneous tanmatra; water, from the aqueous 
tanmitra; lastly, earth, derived from the terrene tan- 
mitra. The 25th principle is Purusha, or soul, which 
is neither produced nor productive; it is multitudinous, 
individual, sensitive, eternal], unalterable, and immate- 
rial. 

Creation results from the union of Prakriti (1) and 
Purusha (25), and is either material or intellectual. 
Besides the twenty-five principles, the Sankhva also 
teaches that nature has three essential gunas, or qual- 
ities, viz. satwa, the quality of goodness or purity ; 
rajas (literally coloredness), the quality of passion; and, 
tamas, the quality of sin or darkness; and it classifies 
accordingly material and intellectual creation, From 
the foregoing summary it will be seen that the San- 
khya proper does not teach the existence of a Supreme 
Being, by whom nature and soul were created, and by 
whom the world is ruled. Its opponents have therefore 
accused it of being atheistical; and it is the special ob- 
ject of the Yoga system to remove this reproach by 
asserting his existence and defining his essence. Its 
final object is not absorption in God, whether personal 
or impersonal, but. “ Moksha,” deliverance of the soul 
from all pain and illusion, and recovery by the soul of 
its true nature. The Sankhya system underwent a 
mythological development in the Puranas (q. v.); thus 
Prakriti, or nature, is identified with Máåya, or the en- 
ergy of Brahma; and the Matsya-Purana affirms that 
Buddhi, or Mahat, the intellectual principle, through 
the three qualities goodness, passion, and sin, becomes 
the three gods—Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The most 
important development, however, of the Sankhya is 
that by the Buddhistic doctrine, which is mainly based 
on it. 

The Sankhya philosophy is supposed to date from 
a period anterior to the 8th century B.C., and its reac- 
tion against Brahmanism became a popular movement 
in the 6th century in the Buddhistic reformation of 
Sankhyamuni, who taught the Yoga system with little 
change, and named its “deliverance of the soul from 
pain and illusion” the Nirrdna. The reputed author 
of the actual Sankhya is Kapila (literally tawny), who 
is asserted to have been a son of Brahma; by others an 
incarnation of Vishnu. He taught his system in Su- 
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tras (q. v.), Which, distributed in six lectures, bear the | 
name of Sankhyd-Prarachana. The oldest commen- 
tary on this work is that by Aniruddha; another is that 
by Vijnanabhikshu. They owe their preservation to | 
Ishwara Krishna, who reduced them to writing, edited 
by H. H. Wilson. -See Fitzedward Hall, Preface to his 
ed. of Sankhyad-Prarachana ; H. T. Colebrooke, Miscell. 
Essuys (Lond. 1837), i, 227 sq.; Max Miller, Chips from 
a German Workshop. 

Sankrandanna, in Hindi mythology, is “the 
variable one,” a surname of Indra, the god of the heav- 
ens and of the air. 


Sanks, James, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in Anne Arundel County, Md., 
June 12, 1806, and early removed to Virginia. In 
1828 he was received on trial in the Baltimore Con- 
ference, where he labored until 1858, when he was trans- 
ferred to the East Baltimore Conference and placed in 
charge of the Bellefonte district. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed to York, Pa., but soon sank under the influence 
of disease, and diedin the borough of York, Pa., June 4, | 
1862. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1863, p. 11. 

Sankuman, in Hindi mythology, is a wise and 
pious king, who secured the welfare of his realm and 
then became a penitent. He received from Vishnu the 
promise that the god would become incarnate in his 
family, which was fulfilled in his being born as Rama. 


Sannah. See KIRJATH-SANNAH. 


Sanngetal, in Norse mythology, is a surname of 
Odin, 

Sannuwadi, in Hindi mythology, is one of the 
eight playmates of Ganga. 


Sanquhar Declaration. After Hall of Haugh- 
head had been killed at Queensferry, June 3, 1680, an 
unsigned paper was found in his possession, which was 
never recognised by the members of the Covenant. But 
on June 22, 1680, a party of twenty-one armed men 
boldly entered the little burgh of Sanquhar, and march- 
ed to the market cross, where they read and posted up 
a paper, throwing off all allegiance to the government, 
and proclaiming themselves in defiant rebellion. The 


Sanquhar paper was as follows: “It is not among the |: 


smallest of the Lord’s mercies to this poor land that 
there have been always some who have given their tes- 
timony against every course of defection (that many are 
guilty of), which is a token for good that he doth not 
as yet intend to cast us off altogether, but that he will 
leave a remnant in whom he will be glorious, if they, 
through his grace, keep themselves clean still, and walk 
in his way and method, as it has been walked in and 
owned by him in our predecessors of truly worthy mem- 
ory, in their carrying-on of our noble work of reforma- 
tion in the several steps thereof, from popery, prelacy, 
and likewise Erastian supremacy, so much usurped by 
him who (it is true, so far as we know) is descended 
from the race of our kings; yet he hath so far departed 
from what he ought to have been, by his perjury and 
usurpation in Church matters, and tyranny in matters 
civil, as is known by the whole land, that we have just 
reason to account it one of the Lord’s great controversies 
against us that we have not disowned him and the men 
of his practices (whether inferior magistrates or any 
other) as enemies to our Lord and his crown, and the 
true Protestant and Presbyterian interest in these lands, 
our Lord’s espoused bride and Church. Therefore, al- 
though we be for government and governors, such as 
the Word of God and our covenant allow, yet we for 
ourselves, and all that will adhere to us, as the repre- 
‘sentatives of the true Presbyterian kirk and covenanted 
nation of Scotland, considering the great hazard of lying 
under such a sin any longer, do by these presents disown 
‘Charles Stuart, that has been reigning (or rather tyran- 
nizing, as we may say) on the throne of Britain these 
years by-gone, as having any right, title to, or interest 
in the said crown of Scotland for government, as forfeit- 
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ed several vears since by his perjury and breach of covs 
enant both to God and his kirk. and usurpation of his 
crown and royal prerogatives therein, and many other 
breaches in matters ecclesiastic, and by his tyranny and 
breach of the very leges regnandi in matters civil. For 
which reason, we declare that several years since he 
should have been denuded of being king, ruler, or magis- 
trate, or of having any power to act or to be obeyed as 
such. As also, we being under the standard of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Captain of salvation, do declare a war with 
such a tyrant and usurper, and all the men of his prac- 
tices, as enemies to our Lord Jesus Christ and his cause 
and covenants; and against all such as have strength- 
ened him, sided with, or anywise acknowledge him in 
his tyranny, civil or ecclesiastic—yea, against all such 
as shall strengthen, side with, or anywise acknowledge 
any other in the like usurpation and tyranny—far more 
against such as would betray or deliver up our free 
reformed mother-kirk unto the bondage of antichrist, 
the pope of Rome. And by this we homologate that 
testimony given at Rutherglen, May 29, 1679, and all 
the faithful testimonies of those who have gone before, 
as also of those who have suffered of late. And we 
do disclaim that declaration published at Hamilton, 
June, 1697, chiefly because it takes in the king’s in- 
terest, which we are several years since loosed from, 
because of the foresaid reasons, and others which may 
after this (if the Lord will) be published. As also we 
disown, and by this resent, the reception of the duke of 
York, that professed papist, as repugnant to our princi- 
ples and vows to the most high God, and as that which 
is the great, though not alone, just reproach of our kirk 
and nation. We also by this protest against his suc- 
ceeding to the crown; and whatever has been done, or 
any are essaying to do in this land (given to the Lord) 
in prejudice to our work of reformation. And, to con- 
clude, we hope after this none will blame us for, or of- 
fend at our rewarding these that are against us, as they 
have done to us, as the Lord gives opportunity. This 
is not to exclude any that have declined, if they be will- 
ing to give satisfaction according to the degree of their 
offence. Given at Sanquhar, June 22, 1680.” See 
QUEENSFERRY DECLARATION. 

Sansan’nah (Heb. Sansannah’, M2030, palm- 
brunch; Sept. Tavoavva v.r. LeIevvde), a town in the 
southern part of the territory of Judah (Josh. xv, 31). 
The corresponding lists of Simeon (Josh. xix, 5; 1 
Chron. iv, 31) seem to call it HAZAR-SUSAH (q. v.). It 
is identified by Schwarz with the village of Simsum, 
on a river of the same name, north-east of Gaza—a 
position which he acknowledges, however, to be rather 
in the lowlands than in the south of Judah (Palest. 
p. 101, 123); but the boundary-line can easily be ac- 
commodated to this location. See JuDAH, TRIBE OF. 
Wilton would identify it with the Wady es-Suny men- 
tioned by Robinson (Bibl. Res. i, 299, 300), not far south 
of Gaza, which he supposes to have been the first 
resting-place for horses after leaving Gaza on the way 
to Egypt; and he thinks a confirmation is found for 
this in the circumstance that various travellers, in pass- 
ing north from Egypt, have noticed that they first met 
with horses about that locality (Negeb, p. 210). Lieut. 
Conder thinks (Tent-Work in- Palest. ii, 339) that it 
was at Bett-susin, east of the valley of Sorek; but this 
could not possibly have been within the territory of 
Simeon. 


Sansbury (Sandsbury, or Sansbry), JoHN, a 
native of London, entered St. John’s College, Oxford, in 
1593, aged seventeen; vicar of the Church of St. Giles, 
Oxford, in 1607; bachelor of divinity in 1608; buried 
in Jan., 1609. He wrote, Ilium in Italiam:—Ozxona ad 
Protectionem Regis sui Omnium Optimi Filia, etc. (Oxon. 
1608, 16mo). 

Sanscara, or SANSKÂRA (Sanscrit, completing), the 
name of one of the ten essential rites or ceremonies of 
the Hindfs of the first three castes, They are the 
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cerexaonies to be performed before and at the birth of 
a child; of naming the child on the tenth, eleventh, or 
one-hundred-and-first day ; of carrying the child out to 
see the moon on the third lunar day of the third light 
fortnight, or to see the sun in the third or fourth month ; 
of feeding him in the sixth or eighth month (or at 
other stated periods); the ceremony of the tonsure in 
the second or third year; of investiture with the string 
in the fifth, eighth, or sixteenth year, when he is hand- 
ed to a guru to become a religious student; and the 
ceremony of marriage, after he has completed his studies 
and is fit to perform the sacrifices ordained by the sacred 
writings. 

Sanscrit Versions. A translation of the New 
Test. into the Sanscrit, the ancient and classical lan- 
guage of India, was commenced in the year 1803 and 
finished at the press in 1808. The man who had im- 
mortalized his name by this translation was the well- 
known Dr. Carey (q.v.). He had also commenced a 
translation of the Old Test., when the disastrous fire at 
Serampore in 1812 interrupted his labors, destroying 
not only a dictionary of the Sanscrit and various Indian 
dialects, but also his MSS. of the second book of Sam- 
uel and the first book of Kings. In 1815 Dr. Carey re- 
ceived an associate in Dr. Yates, and both carried on the 
work of translating the Old Test., which was finally com- 
pleted in 1822. In 1820 a second edition of the New 
Test. was undertaken at Serampore, the former edition, 
consisting of only 600 copies, having been completely 
exhausted. In 1827 a second edition of the Old Test. 
was in press, but various circumstances retarded its com- 
pletion, and in 1834 the impression had been struck off 
only as far as the first book of Kings. As the first at- 
tempt of translating could only be defective, especially 
when undertaken at a period when the language had 
been little studied by Europeans, and no printed copies 
of the standard works were in existence, a statement as 
to the desirableness of a new and a more polished trans- 
lation was laid before the committee of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge in 1835. The 
committee entered: into communication on the subject 
with the bishop of Calcutta, and the new translation 
was undertaken by Dr. Yates, formerly the associate of 
Dr. Carey, upon whom the mantle of the venerable 
translator seemed to have fallen. Dr. Yates began the 
work in 1840 by the publication of the Psalms; in 1844 
the Gospels were completed; and in 1846 the Proverbs 
and the New Test. were in the press. While prosecut- 
ing his work, Dr. Yates was overtaken by death in 
1845. On examining the state. of the version, it was 
found that the books of Genesis, Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Isaiah had all passed through the press, and that the rest 
of the Pentateuch, and the books of Job, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, and Daniel, had been prepared in MS. The 
work was now committed to the Rev. Mr. Wenger, the 
translator into the Bengalee, and in 1852 the second 
volume of the Old Test., containing the historical books 
from Judges to Esther inclusive, was completed. In 
1858 a third volume, bringing the translation up to the 
Song of Solomon, was finished; in 1863 the translation 
was continued as far as the end of Isaiah ; and in 1873 
the translation of the whole Bible was announced as 
completed. Besides the translation into Sanscrit prop- 
er, there exist versions into 

(a.) Sanscrit-Bengalee, i.e. reprints from the Sanscrit in 
Sh ee character—viz. Genesis (first published in 1855; 
2a ed. 1860), Psalms (1857), Proverbs (1855), St. Luke (1855). 

(b.) Sanserit-Deva Nagari. With regard to the Deva Na- 

ri character, the Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for 1877 states that “the Calcutta University has 
largely of late years so popularized this language and 
character that it has been thought desirable to print not 
oniy the book of Psalms, but also the book of Proverbs 
and ue New Test.” Only the Psalms have as yet been 
Pre) Sanscrit-Oriya. In this character the same parts as 
under (a) have been published. 

See the Bible of Every Land, p. 86, and the Annual Re- 
ports of the Brit. and For. Bible Society. (B.P) — 
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Sansom, James GREEN, a minister of the Me h- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born near Bedford, Bedfad 
Co., Pa., May 18, 1794. So destitute was the place of 
educational and religious advantages, that Mr. Sansom 
did not hear a sermon nor enter a school-house until 
his thirteenth year. His early religious training was 
received from his mother, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. In his seventeenth year he was brought into 
association with the Methodists, in 1818 was licensed to 
preach, and in 1819 was received on trial in the Balti- 
more Conference. In 1824 he went to Uniontown, Pa., 
which was soon after included in the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence, and he became one of its members, From 1819 
till his death he was an earnest and effective minister, 
eighteen years serving as presiding elder. He died in 
Brownsville, Pa., May 4, 1861. He was of a genial 
spirit, interesting as a preacher, wise as a counsellor.— 
Minutes of Annual Conf. 1862, p. 44. 


Sanson, Jacques, a French ecclesiastical writer, 
was born at Abbeville, Feb. 10, 1596. He took orders 
as a Carmelite in 1619, under the name of Jgnace-Jo- 
seph de Jésus-Murie. He was prior of the monastery 
at Paris, and afterwards had charge of the novices at 
Charenton and at Toulouse. While in the latter city 
he became confessor to the duchess of Savoy, and held 
the position until her death, in 1663. Returning to 
France, he assisted in founding two monasteries—one 
at Abbeville, the other at Amiens, He died at Charen- 
ton, Aug. 19, 1665. His writings are of very little ac- 
count except those which give some history of the prov- 
ince of Ponthieu. These are, Histoire Génealogique des 
Comtes de Ponthieu et des Maires d Abbeville, and His- 
toire Ecclésiastique de la Ville dA bbeville.— Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Sansovino, AnpREA Contucct, an Italian sculp- 
tor and architect, was born in 1460 at Monte-Sansovino, 
in Tuscany. He was the son of a poor peasant, but was 
sent to Florence through the liberality of a fellow-towns- 
man, and studied under Antonio del Pollajuolo. At the 
age of thirty he was called to Portugal, where he re- 
mained nine years, and constructed various edifices for 
John II and Emmanuel I. In Rome are the tombs of 
cardinals Sforza and Basso, executed by Sansovino, and 
in the Church of St. Anna the group The Madonna 
and St. Ann, one of his best works. He also executed 
some beautiful bass- reliefs at Loretto. He died in 
1529. 


Santa Casa (holy cottage). 
HOUSE AT. 


Santa Croce, Prosrero DI, an Italian prelate 
and diplomatist, was born at Rome in 1513, He studied 
law at Padua, and afterwards entered the Church. 
Paul III gave him the bishopric of Castel-Chisamo, on 
the island of Candia. He was employed as papal nun- 
cio in Germany, Portugal, Spain, and France. While 
in the last-named country, he received, at the request 
of Catherine de’ Medici, the bishopric of Arles, and in 
1565 the cardinal’s hat. In 1573 he gave up his see in 
favor of his nephew, Silvio di Santa Croce, and returned 
to Rome. Sixtus V made him bishop of Albano, but 
he lived only a few months after receiving the see. 
This cardinal introduced tobacco into Italy, and the 
name “Santa Croce” was given to the plant. He 
died at Rome, Oct. 2, 1589. He wrote the Memoirs 
of his life, and of the civil wars in France, in Latin. 
These have been published in the Collectio Vete- 
rum Scriptorum of Martenne and Durand, under the 
title De Civilibus Gallie Dissensionibus Comm. Be- 
sides this, there are Decisiones Rote Romane, Consti- 
tutiones lunee Artis in Urbe erecte, and many Let- 
ters in French and Italian concerning the affairs of 
France, which are published in the Synodes des Eglises 
Réformees. 


Santali Version. Santali is the language spoken 
by the Santhals of North-western Bengal. In this lan- 
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guage the Gospel according to St. Matthew was for the 
first time printed in 1868, which was followed in 1873 
by the Psalms, printed under the superintendence of the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. In 1876 the Report 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society stated that the 
translation of St. Matthew had been revised, while the 
other Gospels and Acts were in the course of revision. 
In 1877 the Report stated that the Gospel of St. Mark 
had been printed, while St. Luke was in the press, and 
St. John and the Acts were ready for the press. All 
these portions were translated from the original by the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society. (B. P.) 


Santarelli, ANTONIO, an Italian Jesuit, was born 
in 1569, at Atri, kingdom of Naples. At the age of six- 
teen he entered the Society of Jesus, and later taught 
belles-lettres and theology at Rome. He died there 
Dec. 5, 1649. He was the author of a work which at 
the time attracted much attention—De Heresi, Schis- 
mate, A postasia, et Sollicitatione in Sacramento Peniten- 
tie, et de Potestate Summi Pontificis in his Delictis Puni- 
endis. In 1626 it was censured by the Sorbonne, and the 
Parliament of Paris condemned it to the flames, San- 
tarelli held that the power of the pope extended even 
above that of the sovereign, and the doctrine was even 
opposed by the Jesuits themselves when they saw their 
confrere denounced by the faculties of all the principal 
universities. Santarelli wrote some smaller works in 
Italian. 


Santer, Joun, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in the city of Tettnang, kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg, Germany, May 18, 1812. He came to 
this country about 1835, Having been converted, he 
was licensed to preach, and in 1844 was sent to Rahway, 
N. J., and after three months to Newark, N. J., where he 
labored with success for three years, In 1845 he was 
received into the New Jersey Conference, and until 1868 
‘was in active service, filling appointments successfully 
in the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland. From 1868 to 1874 he sustained a super- 
Dumerary and superannuated relation. On March 17 he 
received injuries on the railroad that proved fatal, death 
taking place March 24, 1874. Mr. Santer was a good 
man, a diligent worker, a faithful pastor, and a safe ad- 
viser. See Minutes of Annual Conf. 1875, p. 44. 


Santi (or Sanzio), Giovanni, an Italian poet 
and painter, was born at Colbordolo, duchy of Urbino. 
He was the father of the immortal Raphael, and his 
first master. It is supposed that the elder Sanzio 
studied under Mantegna. His designs, without being 
extremely delicate, are carefully studied. Many of 
his works have disappeared, but there may be seen 
iin the Museum of Berlin his Virgin Holding Jesus, 
and a Madonna with St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
‘Catherine. He also composed a Chronicle in rhyme, 
‘in honor of one of the dukes of Urbino. This is still 
‘preserved in the Library of the Vatican. He died Aug. 
1, 1494. 


Santo Volto (holy countenance). See Hoty HAND- 
‘KERCHIFF. 


Santos, João pos, a Portuguese missionary, was 
-born at Evora, in the latter part of the 16th century. Be- 
longing to the Order of St. Dominic, he obtained per- 
‘mission in 1596 to carry the Gospel to Eastern Africa. 
He travelled through Caffraria, the coast of Natal, Sofa- 
Ja, Mozambique, and penetrated some distance into the 
interior. After spending eleven years in spreading the 
Christian faith and founding new colonies, he returned 
to Europe, and published Ethiopia Oriental e Varia 
Historia de Cousas Notaveis do Oriente. Notwithstand- 
ing the credulity which Santos shows, his work was 
for a long time an authority upon geographical points, 
and he was the first to describe the manners of those 
countries of which he wrote. In 1617 he was sent to 
India and attached to the mission at Goa. He died 
there in 1622. His Commentarios da Região dos Rios 
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de Cuama have never been published. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Sanuto, MırRıxo, called Torsello, an Italian chroni- 
cler, was born at Venice in the latter part of the 13th 
century. He was of an ancient family, which, under 
the name of Candiani, had for years occupied an im- 
portant position in the republic. In early life he trav- 
elled extensively in the East, explored Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Armenia and other countries, and on his return wrote 
his Liber Secretorum Fidelium super Terre Suncte Re- 
cuperutione, in which he described the countries he had 
visited, and the various wars with the infidels. The 
book contained also four maps of the Mediterranean, 
the Holy Land, and Egypt. Having finished his task, 
Sanuto went through Europe preaching a new crusade. 
All his efforts were useless, and he abandoned the proj- 
ect. He died about 1330/2 The book and letters of 
Sanuto were published in 1611 by Bongars, in Gesta 
Dei per Francos. 


Sanyasi, a Hindû ascetic of the most extreme 
kind, who assumes a state of silence, and gives up the 
use of fire, eats little, and asks but once in the day for 
food. “At the time,” says the Code of Manu, “when 
the smoke of the kitchen fires has ceased, when the pes- 
tle lies motionless, when the burning charcoal is ex- 
tinguished, when people have eaten, and when dishes 
are removed, let the Sanyasi bid for food.” He feeds 
upon roots and fruits. In order to fit him for im- 
mortality, he endeavors to reach a state of indiffer- 
ence and entire freedom from passion and emotion 
of every kind. He must never walk without keeping 
his eyes upon the ground for the sake of preserving 
minute animals; and, for fear of destroying insects, 
he must not drink water until it has been strained. 
The only occupation suitable to his situation is med- 
itation. 


Saon, in Greek mythology, was the son of Jupiter 
and a nymph, or of Mercury and Rhene, who is credited 
with having gathered the inhabitants of Samothrace 
into towns and villages, and with having divided them 
into five tribes named after his sons, besides giving 
them laws, 

Sadtés, in Greek mythology, was the preserver. 
1. A surname of Jupiter, applied to him in Thespiz. 
A monstrous dragon devastated that territory, and the 
oracle had directed that a youth be given the monster 
each year. When the lot fell on Cleostratus, his friend 
Menestratus caused a brazen coat of mail to be studded 
with barbed hooks and points, in which the victim went 
out to meet his fate. He lost his life, but so did the 
dragon, and Thespiz erected a bronze statue to its deliv- 
erer Jupiter. 2. A surname of Bacchus, under which 
he was worshipped at Troezene and about Lerna. 

Sapandomad, in Persian mythology, was the 
genius of the earth, a female angel of the highest per- 
fection, who, a8 one of the Amshaspands created by 
Ormuzd, is engaged in an incessant warfare with Astu- 
shad, one of the demons of Ahriman. 

Saph (Heb. id. BO, a threshold, or dish, as often; 
Sept. Lé@ v. r. Ve~é), a Philistine giant of the race of 
Rapha, slain by Sibbechai the Hushathite (2 Sam. xxi, 
18). B.C. cir. 1050. In 1 Chron, xx, 4 he is called 
SIPPAI. 

Sa’phat (Za¢ar), Saphati’as (Zagariag v.r. 
Zogoriac), and Sa’pheth (2ad¢giS v.r. Zapvði, Xa- 
gut), Greek forms (respectively 1 Esdr. v, 9; viii, 34; 
and v, 33) of the name SHEPHATIAH (q. Vv.) in the cor- 
responding Heb. lists (respectively Ezra ii, 4; viii, 8; 
and ii, 57). 

Sa’phir (Heb. Shaphir’, “DÜ, fair ; Sept. trans- 
lates as adverb, cadwc), a place in the kingdom of Ju- 
dah, named only in Mic.i, 11. By Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast.s. v.“ Saphir”) it is described as “in the moun- 
tain district between Eleutheropolis and Ascalon.” But 
in this description Dr. Robinson thinks that the Ono- 
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masticon incorrectly takes it for one of the Hazors of 
Josh. xv, 25, in the south of Judah (Bibl. Res. ii, 370). 
On the way from Jerusalem to Gaza, at Kuratiyeh, 
Robinson saw a place called by the Arabs es-Suwdfir, 
N. 32° W., which seems to be a plural form for Saphir 
(comp. Gesenius, Thesaur.s.v.""DW). Es-Sawatir lies 
seven or eight miles to the north-east of Ascalon, and 
about twelve west of Beit-Jibrin, to the right of the 
coast-road from Gaza (Van de Velde, Syr. and Pal. 
p. 159). Tobler prefers a village called Saber, close to 
Sawitir, containing a copious and apparently very an- 
cient well (Dritte Wanderung, p.47). “In one impor- 
tant respect, however, the position of neither of these 
agrees with the notice of the Onomasticon, since it is 
not near the mountains, but on the open plain of the 
Shefelah. But as Beit-Jibrin, the ancient Eleutherop- 
olis, stands on the western slopes of the mountains of 
Judah, it is difficult to understand how any place could 
be westward of it (i.e. between it and Ascalon), and yet 
be itself in the mountain district, unless that expression 
may refer to places which, though situated in the plain, 
were for some reason considered as belonging to the 
towns of the mountains, See KrILAH; NEzIB, etc. 
Schwarz, though aware of the existence of Sawafir 
(p. 116), suggests as a more feasible identification the 
village of Safiriyeh, a couple of miles north-west of 
Lydda (Palest. p. 136). The drawback to this is, that 
the places mentioned by Micah appear, as far as we can 
trace them, to be mostly near Beit-Jibrin, and, in ad- 
dition, that Safiriyeh is in clear contradiction to the 
notice of Eusebius and Jerome” (Smith). Van de Velde 
inclines to identify Saphir with one of the two other 
villages named es-Sawdfir south by east of Esdûd, and 
nearer to it (Memoir, p. 346). 


Sapp, Resin, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Mt, Vernon, O., Feb. 9, 
1816. He was licensed to preach in 1837; and in 
1838 he was admitted to the Michigan Conference, 
then embracing a part of Ohio. For more than thirty- 
four years Sapp served the Church, twenty-three of 
which were spent in the regular pastorate, and ten in 
the presiding eldership. His last sermon was preached 
at Alaska, Mich., Jan. 12, 1873, and on May 5 he died, in 
holy triumph, at Grand Rapids. He was a laborious 
and able member of the General Conferences held at 
Boston, Indianapolis, Buffalo, and Brooklyn. He was 
also a valuable contributor to the periodical literature of 
his church. See Minutes of Annual Conf. 1873, p. 96. 


Sapphi’ra (Zar¢eipn, a sapphire stone, or beauti- 
Jul), the wife of Ananias, and his accomplice in the sin 
for which he died (Acts v, 1-10). A.D.30. Unaware 
of the judgment which had befallen her husband, she 
entered the place about three hours after, probably to 
look for him; and, being there interrogated by Peter, 
repeated and persisted in the “lie unto the Holy Ghost” 
which had destroyed her husband; on which the grieved 
apostle made known to her his doom, and pronounced 
her own—“ Behold, the feet of them who have buried 
thy husband are at the door and shall carry thee out.” 
On hearing these awful words, she fell dead at his feet. 
The cool obstinacy of Sapphira in answering as she did 
the questions which were probably designed to awaken 
her conscience deepens the shade of the foul crime com- 
mon to her and her husband, and has suggested to 
many the probability that the plot was of her devising, 
and that, like another Eve, she drew her husband into 
it. The interval of three hours that elapsed between 
the two deaths, Sapphira’s ignorance of what had hap- 
pened to her husband, and the predictive language of 
Peter towards her are decisive evidences as to the 
supernatural character of the whole transaction. The 
history of Sapphira’s death thus supplements that of 
Ananias, which might otherwise have been attributed 
to natural causes. See ANANIAS. 


Sapphire (M99, sappir [according to Gesenius, 
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from its capacity for engraving ; but according to Furst, 
from its brilliancy]; Sept. and N. T. cdmqetpoc; Vulg. 
sapphirus), a precious stone, apparently of a bright-blue 
color; see Exod. xxiv, 10, where the God of Israel is 
represented as being seen in vision by Moses and the 
elders with “a paved work of a sappir stone, and as it 
were the body of heaven in its clearness” (comp. Ezek. 
i, 26). The sappi7 was the second stone in the second 
row of the high-priest’s breastplate (Exod. xxviii, 18) ; 
it was extremely precious (Job xxviii, 16); it was one 
of the precious stones that ornamented the king of 
Tyre (Ezek. xxviii, 13). In the Apocalyptic vision it 
formed the second foundation-wall of the New Jerusa- 
lem (Rev. xxi, 19). Notwithstanding the identity of 
name between our sapphire and the cam@epog and 
sapphirus of the Greeks and Romans, it is generally 
agreed that the sapphire of the ancients was not our 
gem of that name, viz. the azure or indigo-blue crys- 
talline variety of corundum, but our lupis-lazuli (ul- 
tramarine); for Pliny (N. H. xxxvii, 9) thus speaks 
of the sapphirus: “It is refulgent with spots of gold, 
of an azure color sometimes, but not often purple. The 
best kind comes from Media; it is never transparent, 
and is not well suited for engraving upon when inter- 
sected with hard, crystalline particles.” The account of 
Theophrastus is similar (De Lapid. 23). This descrip- 
tion answers exactly to the character of the lapis-lazuli; 
the “crystalline particles” of Pliny are crystals of iron 
pyrites, which often occur with this mineral. It is, 
however, not so certain that the sappi7 of the Hebrew 
Bible is identical with the lapis-lazuli; for the scriptu- 
ral requirements demand transparency, great value, and 
good material for the engraver’s art, all of which com- 
bined characters the lapis-lazuli does not possess in any 
great degree. Pliny calls it “inutilis sculpture.” King 
(Antique Gems, p. 44) says that intagli and camei of 
Roman times are frequent in the material, but rarely 
any works of much merit. Again, the sappir was cer- 
tainly pellucid: “sane apud Judzos,” says Braun (De 
Vest. Sac. p. 680, ed. 1680), “saphiros pellucidas notas 
fuisse manifestissimum est, adeo etiam ut pellucidum il- 
lorum philosophis dicatur "DO, saphir.” Beckmann 
(Hist. of Invent. i, 472) is of opinion that the sappir of 
the Hebrews is the same as the lapis-lazuli; Rosen- 
müller and Braun argue in favor of its being our sap- 
phire or precious corundum. 

The Oriental sapphire is a pellucid gem, little infe- 
rior in hardness to the diamond. The best are found in 
Pegu, and in the sand of the rivers of Ceylon. They 
are very seldom found of a large size. Their color is 
blue, varying through all the intermediate shades down 
to colorless. The deep blue are called male sapphires; 
the lighter, water sapphires, or female sapphires. The 
sapphire has been sometimes found red, and has then been 
mistaken for ruby. There is a gem called sapphiro- 
rubinus, which is a sapphire part blue, part ruby-color- 
ed: it is called by the Indians nilecundi. Precious 
stones were considered by the ancients to be emblemat- 
ical of some faculty or virtue. Pope Innocent III sent 
to king John a present of four rings: the sapphire, de- 
noting hope; the emerald, faith; the garnet, charity ; 
the topaz, good works. The sapphire is the stone 
which, in the high-priest’s breastplate, bore the name 
of Issachar. According to the Cabalists, the sapphire 
was fatal to serpents. The rabbins also have an absurd 
story about the engraving of the gem on the high- 
priest’s breastplate by means of a singular worm (see 
the Talmudical treatises Supha and Gittin). The an- 
cients as well as moderns had many other superstitions 
and speculations concerning this stone. (See Jungen- 
dres, De Sapphiro [ Alt. 1705].) See Gem. 

Sappir Codex. See SHAPIRA MANUSCRIPT. 

Sa’ra (Zappa), a Greecized form of the Heb. name 
Sarah (q. v.), applied to two women in the Apocrypha 
and New Test. 

1. The wife of Abraham (Heb. xi, 11; 1 Pet. iii, 6). 


SARAB 


2. The daughter of Raguel and Edna, betrothed to 
her cousin Tobias, a native of Ecbatana in Media, in the 
apocryphal history of Tobit. As the story goes, she 
had been married to seven husbands, who were all slain 
on the wedding night by Asmodeus, the evil spirit, who 
loved her (Tob. iii, 7). This spirit the rabbins call 
Ashmedai, and say he was the incestuous offspring of 
Tubal-Cain by his sister Naama, who became the moth- 
er of many devils; and that he was enamoured of the 
beauty of Sara as the angels were of the daughters of 
men (Gen. v). See Asmopaus. The breaking of the 
spell and the chasing-away of the evil spirit by the 
“fishy fume,” when Sara was married to Tobias, with 
whom she afterwards lived in peace, are told in ch. viii. 
See Tosit. 


Sarab. See BRIER. 


Sarabaites, a vagrant class of monks among the 
Egyptians in the 4th century, designated Remboth. 
They lived together in very small communities, chiefly 
in cities where everything they did might attract at- 
tention. They turned religion into an art, and made a 
gain by the exhibition of pretended miracles. Their 
dress was most disgusting and their conduct immoral 
(Jerome, Ep. 22 ud Eustoch). 


Sarabi’as (Zapaj3iac), a Greek form (1 Esdr. ix, 
48) of the name SHEREBIAH (q. v.) in the Heb. text 
(Neh. viii, 7). 

Saracens, originally the name of an Arab tribe, 
then applied to the Bedouin, and later to all the Moor- 
ish or Mohammedan people who invaded Europe, and 
against whom the Crusaders fought. The true deriva- 
tion of the word was long a puzzle to philologers: Du 
Cange deduced it from Sarah, the wife of Abraham ; 
Hottinger (Biblioth. Orient.) from the Arab saraca, to 
steal; Forster (Journey) from sahra, a desert; others 
from the Hebrew sarak, poor. The opinion most gen- 
erally prevalent is that the word was originally Shar- 
keyn (Arab. Eustern people), corrupted by the Greeks 
into Lapaxnvot, from which the Romans derived their 
word Saraceni. See CRUSADES; Moors; SPAIN. 


Sa’rah, the name of two women in the Old Test., 
whose Hebrew names, however, are different. 

1. The wife of Abraham and mother of Isaac. 

1. Her Name.—The Hebrew form of Sarah is MSY, 
Sarah, which is the regular feminine of "WW, sar, a 
prince, often so used and rendered (Sept., Josephus, and 
New Test. Zappa, “Sara” in the A. V. of the N. T.). 
Her original name, however, was SARAI (q. v.), which is 
usually regarded as of kindred etymology. The change 
of her name from “Sarai” to “ Sarah” was made at. the. 
same time that Abram’s name was changed to Abraham, 
on the establishment of the covenant of circumcision 
between him and God. That the name “Sarah” signi- 
fies “princess” is universally acknowledged. But the 
meaning of “Sarai” is still a subject of controversy. 
The older interpreters (as, for example, Jerome, in Quest. 
Hebr., and those who follow him) suppose it to mean 
“my princess;” and explain the change from Sarai to 
Sarah as signifying that she was no longer the queen 
of one family, but the royal ancestress of “all families 
of the earth.” They also suppose that the addition of 
the letter M, as taken from the sacred tetragrammaton 
Jehovah, to the names of Abram and Sarai, mystically 
signified their being received into covenant with the 
Lord. Among modern [lebraists there is great diversi- 
ty of interpretation. One opinion, keeping to the same 
general derivation as that referred tu above, explains 
“Sarai” as “noble,” “nobility,” etc.. an explanation 
which, even more than the other, labors under the ob- 
jection of giving little force to the change. Another 
opinion supposes Sarai to be a contracted form of masip 
(Serayâh), and to signify “Jehovah is ruler.” See Se- 
RAIAH. But this gives no force whatever to the 
change, and, besides, introduces the element Jah into 
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a proper name too early in the history. A third (fol- 
lowing Ewald, Heb. Gram. § 324) derives it from M7, 
a root which is found in Gen. xxxii, 28; Hos. xii, 4, in 
the sense of “to fight,” and explains it as “contentious” 
(streitsüchtig). This last seems to be, etymologically, 
the most probable, and differs from the others in giving 
great force and dignity to the change of name (see Ge- 
senius, Thesaur. p. 1338 b; Pfeiffer, in the Stud. u. Krit. 
1871, i, 145 sq.). See PROPER NAME. 

2. Her Purentage.—She is first introduced in Gen. xi, 
29 as follows: “Abram and Nahor took them wives: 
the name of Abram’s wife was Sarai; and the name of 
Nahor’s wife was Milcah, the daughter of Haran, the 
father of Milcah, and the father of Iscah.”. In Gen. xx, 
12 Abraham speaks of her as his sister, the daughter 
of the same father, but not the daughter of the same 
mother. The common Jewish tradition, taken for 
granted by Josephus (Ant. i, 6,6) and by Jerome (Quest. 
Hebr. ad Genesin, iii, 323 [ed. Ben. 1735 ]) is that Sarai is 
the same as Iscah, the daughter of Haran and the sister 
of Lot, who is called Abraham’s “brother” in Gen. xiv, 
14,16. Judging from the fact that. Rebekah, the grand- 
daughter of Nahor, was the wife of Isaac, the son of 
Abraham, there is reason to conjecture that Abraham 
was the youngest brother, so that his wife might not 
improbably be younger than the wife of Nahor. It is 
certainly strange, if the tradition be true, that no direct 
mention of it is found in Gen. xi, 29. But it is not im- 
probable in itself; it supplies the account of the descent 
of the mother of the chosen race, the omission of which 
in such a passage is most unlikely ; and there is no oth- 
er to set against it, except the assertion of Abraham 
himself that Sarai was his half-sister, “the daughter of 
my father, but not the daughter of my mother” (Gen. 
xx, 12); but this is held by many to mean no more than 
that Haran her father was his half-brother; for the col- 
loquial usage of the Hebrews in this matter makes it 
easy to understand that he might call a niece a sister, 
and a granddaughter a daughter. In general discourse 
“daughter” comprised any and every female descend- 
ant, and “sister” any and every consanguineous rela- 
tionship. (See Stempel, De Abrahamo Matrimonium 
Dissimulante [Vitemb. 1714].) In that case Abraham 
was really her uncle as well as husband. See BROTHER. 

3. Her History.—This is substantially, of course, that 
of Abraham. She came with him from Ur to Haran, 
from Haran to Canaan, and accompanied him in all the 
wanderings of his life. Her only independent action 
is the demand that Hagar and Ishmael should be cast 
out, far from all rivalry with her and Isaac; a demand 
symbolically applied in Gal. iv, 22-31 to the displace- 
ment of the Old Covenant by the New. The times in 
which she plays the most important part in the history 
are the times when Abraham was sojourning, first in 
Egypt, then in Gerar, in both which cases Sarah shared 
his deceit towards Pharaoh and towards Abimelech. On 
the first occasion, about the middle of her life, her personal 
beauty is dwelt upon as its cause (Gen. xii, 11-15); on 
the second, just before the birth of Isaac, at a time when 
she was old (thirty-seven years before her death), but 
when her vigor had been miraculously restored, the 
same cause is alluded to as supposed by Abraham, but 
not actually stated (xx, 9-11). In the former case the 
commendations which the princes of Pharaoh bestowed 
upon the charms of the lovely stranger have been sup- 
posed by some to have been owing to the contrast 
which her fresh, Mesopotamian complexion offered to 
the dusky hue of their own beauties, But, so far as 
climate is concerned, the nearer Syria could offer com- 
plexions as fair as hers; and, moreover, a people train- 
ed by their habits to admire “dusky” beauties were not 
likely to be inordinately attracted by a fresh complex- 
ion. In both cases, especially the last, the truthfulness 
of the history is seen in the unfavorable contrast in 
which the conduct both of Abraham and Sarah stands 
to that of Pharaoh and Abimelech. She died at He- 
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bron at the age of one hundred and twenty-seven years, 
twenty-eight years before her husband, and was buried 
by him in the cave of Machpelah, B.C. 2027. Her 
burial-place, purchased of Ephron the Hittite, was the 
only possession of Abraham in the Land of Promise. It 
has remained, hallowed in the eyes of Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans alike, to the present day ; and in it 
the “shrine of Sarah” is pointed out opposite to that 
of Abraham, with those of Isaac and Rebekah on the 
one side, and those of Jacob and Leah on the other (see 
Stanley’s Lect. on Jewish Church, app. ii, p. 484-509). 
See ABRAHAM. 

4. Her Character.—This is no ideal type of excel- 
lence, like that of Abraham, but one thoroughly natural 
and truly feminine, both in its excellences and its de- 
fects. Her natural motherly affection is seen in her 
touching desire for children, even from her bondmaid, 
and in her unforgiving jealousy of that bondmaid when 
she became a mother; in her rejoicing over her son 
Isaac, and in the spirit which resented the slightest in- 
sult to him and forbade Ishmael to share his sonship. 
It makes her cruel to others as well as tender to her 
own, and is remarkably contrasted with the sacrifice of 
natural feeling on the part of Abraham to God’s com- 
mand in the last case (Gen. xxi, 12). To the same 
character belong her ironical laughter at the promise 
of a child, long desired, but now beyond all hope; her 
trembling denial of that laughter, and her change of it 
to the laughter of thankful joy, which she commemo- 
rated in the name of Isaac. It is a character deeply 
and truly affectionate, but impulsive, jealous, and impe- 


* rious in its affection. 


Sarah, however, is so rarely introduced directly to our 
notice that. it is difficult to estimate her character justly 
for want of adequate materials. She is seen only when 
her presence is indispensable; and then she appears 
with more of submission and of simplicity than of dig- 
nity, and manifests an unwise but not unusual prompti- 
tude in following her first thoughts, and in proceeding 
upon the impulse of her first emotions. Upon the 
whole, Sarah scarcely meets the idea the imagination 
would like to form of the life-companion of so eminent 
a person as Abraham. Nevertheless, we cannot fail to 
observe that she was a most attached and devoted wife. 
Her husband was the central object of all her thoughts ; 
and he was not forgotten even in her first transports of 
joy at becoming a mother (Gen. xxi,7), This is her 
highest eulogium. 

It is asked whether Sarah was aware of the intended 
sacrifice of Isaac, the son of her long-deferred hopes. 
The chronology is uncertain and does not decide wheth- 
er this transaction occurred before or after her death. 
She was probably alive; and if so, we may understand 
from the precautions employed by Abraham that she 
was not acquainted with the purpose of the journey to 
the land of Moriah, and, indeed, that it was the object 
of these precautions to keep from her knowledge a mat- 
ter which must so deeply wound her heart. He could 
have the less difficulty in this if his faith was such as 
to enable him to believe that he should bring back in 
safety the son he was commanded to sacrifice (Heb. xi, 
19). As, however, the account of her death immediate- 
ly follows that of this sacrifice, some of the Jewish 
writers imagine that the intelligence killed her, and 
that Abraham found her dead on his return (Targ. 
Jonath., and Jarchi on Gen. xxiii, 2; Pirke Eliezer, c. 
52). But there seems to be no authority for such an 
inference. 

Isaiah is the only prophet who names Sarah (li, 2). 
Paul alludes to her hope of becoming a mother (Rom. 
iv, 19); and afterwards cites the promise whi¢h she re- 
ceived (ix, 9); and Peter eulogizes her submission to 
her husband (1 Pet. iii, 6). 

2. (Heb. Se’rach, MY; Sept. Lapa, “Sarah,” Numb. 
xxvi, 46; being there “in pause” Sdrach, MD) the 
daughter of the patriarch Asher, elsewhere (Gen. xlvi, 
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17; 1 Chron. vii, 30) more properly Anglicized SERAH 
(q. v.). 

Sa’rai (Heb. Saray’, "2; Sept. Eápa; Vulg. Sa- 
raï), the original name of Sarah, the wife of Abraham. 
It is always used in the history from Gen. xi, 29 to 
xvii, 15, when it was changed to Sarah at the same 
time that her husband’s name from Abram became 
Abraham, and the birth of Isaac was more distinct- 
ly foretold. The meaning of the name appears to 
be, as Ewald has suggested, “contentious.” See Sa- 
RAH. 


Sarai’as (Xapaiaç v.r. [in No.2] ’AZapaiac), the 
Greek form of SERAIAH (q. v.), namely: (a) the high- 
priest (1 Esdr. v, 5); (b) the father of Ezra (1 Esdr. 
viii, 1; 2 Esdr. i, 1). 


Sar’amel (Zapapéd v. r. ’Acapapédr), the place 
where the assembly of the Jews was held at which the 
high-priesthood was conferred upon Simon Maccabzeus 
(1 Mace. xiv, 28). The fact that the name is found only 
in this passage has led to the conjecture that it is an 
imperfect version of a word in the original Hebrew or 
Syriac from which the present Greek text of the Mac- 
cabees is a translation. Some (as Castellio) have 
treated it as a corruption of Jerusalem; but this is in- 
admissible, since it is inconceivable that so well-known 
a name should be corrupted. Other conjectures are 
enumerated by Grimm in the Kurzgef. exegetisches 
Handb. on the passage. A few only need be named 
here, but none seem perfectly satisfactory. All appear 
to adopt the reading Asaramel. (1.) Hu-hatsar Millo,. 
“the court of Millo,” Millo being not improbably the 
citadel of Jerusalem. See Mito. This is the con- 
jecture of Grotius, and has at Jeast the merit of ingenu- 
ity. (2.) Ha-hatsar Am-El, “the court of the people of 
God, that is, the great court of the Temple.” This is 
due to Ewald (Gesch. iv, 387), who compares with it the 
well-known Sarbeth Sabunai-El, given by Eusebius as 
the title of the Maccabean history. See MACCABEE. 
(3.) Has-shaur Am-El, “the gate of the people of God,” 
adopted by Winer (Realwb.). (4.) Has-sar Am-El, 
“prince of the people of God,” as if not the name of a 
place, but the title of Simon, the “in” having been in- 
serted by puzzled copyists. This is adopted by Grimm 
himself. It has in its favor the fact that without it 
Simon is here styled high-priest only, and his second 
title, “captain and governor of the Jews and priests” 
(ver. 47), is then omitted in the solemn official record— 
the very place where it ought to be found. It also 
seems to be countenanced by the Peshito-Syriac ver- 
sion, which certainly omits the title of “high-priest,” 
but inserts Rabba de-Israel, “leader of Israel.” None 
of these explanations, however, can be regarded as en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


Saran, in Hindû mythology, is a superlative bow 
belonging to Vishnu, whose arrows never fail to reach 
their mark and return of themselves to Vishnn. 


Sarantari, in the Greek Church, are masses for the 
dead during forty days. 

Saraph. See SERAPHIM; SERPENT. 

Sa’raph (Heb. Saraph’, 57, burning; Sept. 
Zapáþ V.T. Zaia), named as one of the sons or de- 
scendants of Shelah the son of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 22), 
and he seems to have lived about the time of the Eisode, 
as he is said to have had the dominion in Moab. B.C. 
cir. 1618, “ Burrington (Geneal. i, 179) makes Saraph 
a descendant of Jokim, whom he regards as the third 
son of Shelah. In the Targum of R. Joseph, Joash and 
Saraph are identified with Mahlon and Chilion, ‘who 
married (1593) in Moab.” 


Sarasa, ALPHONSE ANTOINE DE, a Flemish Jesuit 
of the last century, was born at Nieuwpoort of Spanish 
parents, At the age of fifteen he entered the Society 
of Jesus, and afterwards taught in the College of Gaud. 
Later he gave himself to the study of mathematics, 


SARASWATI 


which he had studied under the famous Gregory de St. 
Vincent, and passed the remainder of his life in retire- 
ment. He died at Anvers, July 5, 1667. He wrote 
Ars Semper Gaudendi, etc., which has been translated 
into French under the title L’Art de se\Tranquilliser 
dans les Evénemenis de la Vie. This work was held 
in high regard by Leibnitz, Wolf, and others of their 
school. 


Saraswati (or SarasvArtt) is, in Hindd mytholo- 
gy, the name of the wife, or the female energy, of the 
god Brahman, the first of the Hindû Trimarti, or triad. 
She is also the goddess of speech and eloquence, the pa- 
troness of music and the arts, and the inventress of the 
Sanscrit language and the Devanagari letters. She 
was induced to bestow these benefits on the human 
race by the sage Bharata, who, through his penance, 
caused her to descend from heaven, and to divulge her 
inventions, Hence she is called Bhdrati. She is also 
very white, hence another of her names, .ahdsveta, or 
Mahdsukla (from mahat, great, and sweta, white).— 
Chambers’s Encyclop. 8. v. 

Sarasrati is also the name of a stream which 
flows into the Ganges at Hoogly. According to the 
myth, the goddess, being pursued, hid herself under 
the earth, and in the character of a stream forced 
her wav until she reached the Ganges, her lover, 
with whom she was united. Another tradition makes 
Sarasvati the daughter of Brahma, whose beauty 
captivated the god himself. As she concealed her- 
self behind him, he assumed five heads in order to look 
for her; but Siva, becoming angry, cut off one of them. 
She is usually represented as seated by the side of 
Brahma. 


Saravia, HADRIAN A., classed among the English 
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divines, although of Spanish extraction, was born at | 
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never quailed before a foe. His works were highly es- 
teemed and much studied. We mention only, Anwei- 
sung die heilige Schrift zu interpretiren (Basle, 1528) :— 
Tractatus de Ratione Discende Theologie (1539) :—Con- 
ciones Annue (1541, 4 vols.) :—De Consensu Vere Eccle- 
sie et S. Patrum:—also Loci Communes Theologie 
(1542?) :—Pastorale (1559). (J. P. L.) 


Sarcerius, Wilhelm, the only son of the pre- 
ceding, was pastor at Eisleben, but lost his position be- 
cause of holding the opinions of Flacius (q.v.). He 
went, thereupon, to Mansfeld, where he died as court- 
preacher. He published, Letchen-, Lauf-, und Wasser- 
Predigten :—Geistliches Herbarium :—Fechtschule Jesu 
Christi :—Hollischer Trauergesung. See Herzog’s Real- 
Encyklop. xx, 682-686. 


Sarched’onus (Zapyxidovos, v. r. Layepdovic, Za- 
xeocav), a Grecized form (Tob. i, 21) for the name of 
the Assyrian king ESAR-HADDON (q. V.). 

Sardz’us (Lapdaiog, v. r. Zapcaioc, Zepadiac), a 
| corrupt Greek form (1 Esdr. ix, 28) of the name Aziza 
| (q. v.) of the Heb. list (Ezra x, 27). 

i §Sardessius, in Greek mythology, is an appella- 
tive of Jupiter, derived from the city of Sardessus, in 

: Lycia. 

© Sardica, in Illyria. A council was held at this 

' place in 347, by order of the emperors Constantius and 

_Constans, whom Athanasius, persecuted by the Euse- 
bians, had petitioned to convoke a council. Twenty 
canons were drawn up, and regulations made concern- 
ing Easter. 

Sardine (capd.vog, apparently an adjective from 
sapcvoy, which has the same signification), the name 
of a gem (Rev. iv, 3). See SARDIUS. 


Sar’dis (Sapdec, of uncertain etymology), a city 


Hisdin, in Artois, France, in 1531. In 1582 ie became of Asia Minor, the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
professor of divinity and preacher to the French Church ' Lydia. It was situated about two miles to the south 
at Leyden. Influenced, doubtless, by his preference for | of the river Hermus, just below the range of Tmolus 
episcopal government, he went to England in 1587, | (Bos Dagh), on a spur of which its acropolis was built, 
where he was well received by the prelates and divines. | in a fine plain watered by the river Pactolus (Herod. 
He first settled in Jersey, where he taught school and | \ij, 31; Xenophon, Cyrop. vii, 2-11; Pliny, Hist. Nat. ; 
preached to his exiled countrymen there; afterwards he | Strabo, xiii, 625). It is in lat. 38° 30’ N., long. 27° 57’ 


was master of the free grammar-school at Southampton. , 
He was successively promoted to a prebend in the | 
churches of Gloucester (1591), Canterbury (1595), and 
Westminster (1601). He showed great learning in de- 
fending the episcopacy against Beza, when the latter 
recommended its abolition in Scotland. He died ja 
1613, and was interred in Canterbury Cathedral. A 
collective edition of all his works, which were in Latin, 
was published in 1611 (Lond. 1 vol. 4to), under the title 
of Diversi Tractatus Theologiæ : De Diversis Gradibus 
Ministrorum Evangelii. See Hagenbach, Hist. of Doc- 
trines, ii, 168, 186. 
Sarcerius, Erasmus, an able practical theologian 
of the 16th century, was born at Annaberg, in Saxony, 
in 1501. He studied first at Leipsic, then at the feet 
of Luther and Melancthon in Wittenberg. In 1530 





he left the university and became co-rector of a Latin 
school at Lubeck. Laboring here with some interrup- 
tion until 1536, he then took charge of a similar school 
in Nassau. From 1538 he gave his attention exclusive- 
’y to the work of reforming the Church of Nassau, pre- 
siding at synods, instructing the clergy, and furnishing 
them with written works on practice and doctrine. 
But, unwilling to sanction the Interim (1548), he re- 
signed his position, retired to Annaberg, and in 1549 
became a pastor in Leipsic. In 1553 he was called to 
be Church superintendent in Eisleben. In 1559 he ac- 
cepted a call as preacher at St. John’s in Magdeburg; 
but the high Lutheran clergy scented heresy in his 
mild and genial sermons, and assailed him in pamphlets. 
Worn out with labor, he speedily succumbed. He died 
in 1559 at the age of fifty-eight. In character, Sarce- 
rius was firm, conscientious, blameless, A stranger to 
flattery, he walked among princes as an equal, and 


E. Sardis was a great and ancient city, and, from its 
wealth and importance, was the object of much cupidity 
and of many sieges. 

1. Ancient History.—The Lydians, or Ludim, whose 
metropolis Sardis was, were the descendants of Lud the 
son of Shem, and must not be confounded with the 
Ludim, the children of Lud the son of Misraim the son 
of Ham, who dwelt and settled in Egypt. These latter 
were the nation alluded to by Jeremiah (xlvi, 9) when 
he speaks of “the Lydians that handle the bow:” the 
distinction will appear the more clearly from the fact 
that the Lydians and the Libyans are mentioned to- 
gether as embracing the same cause. The Shemitic 
Ludim were a warlike, active, and energetic people, and 
established an empire extending as far east as the river 
Halys. The city of Sardis, although of more recent or- 
igin than the Trojan war (Strabo, xiii, 625), was very 
ancient, being mentioned by Æschylus (Pers. 45); 
and Herodotus relates (i, 84) that it was fortitied by a 
king Meles, who (according to the Chron. of Eusebius) 
preceded Candaules. The city itself was, at least at 
first, built in a rude manner, and the houses were cov- 
ered with dry reeds, in consequence of which it was 
repeatedly destroyed by fire; but the acropolis, which 
some of the ancient geographers identified with the 
Homeric Hyde (Strabo, xiii, 626; comp. Pliny, v, 30; 
Eustath. ad Dion. Per, 830), was built upon an almost 
inaccessible rock. In the reign of Ardys, Sardis was 
taken by the Cimmerians, but they were unable to gain 
possession of the citadel. Over this realm a series of 
able princes ruled, the last of whom, Croesus, obtained a 
world-wide fame for his wealth, his misfortunes, and his 
philosophy. The earlier part of his reign was one of 
unusual glory; he extended his dominion over the 
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whole of Asia Minor with the exception of Lycia and 
Cilicia, and displayed as much ability as an adminis- 
trator as he had done as a conqueror. But the rising 
power of Cyrus soon came into collision with his own, 
and, by the capture of Sardis, the Persian prince brought 
the Lydian rule to a close. Croesus is said to have ad- 
vised the victor to discourage the martial spirit of the 
Lydians by restraining them from all warlike occupa- 
tions, and employing them in those arts only which 
minister to luxury and sensuality. Cyrus is reported 
to have taken the disgraceful advice, and the result 
was that, from ranking among the bravest and hardiest 
nations of antiquity, the Lydians became the most help- 
less and effeminate. 

After its conquest, the Persians always kept a garri- 
son in the citadel, on account of its natural strength, 
which induced Alexander the Great, when it was sur- 
rendered to him in the sequel of the battle of the 
Granicus, similarly to occupy it. Sardis recovered the 
privilege of municipal government (and, as was alleged 
several centuries afterwards, the right of a sanctuary) 
upon its surrender to Alexander the Great, but its fort- 
unes for the next three hundred years are very ob- 
scure. It changed hands more than once in the con- 
tests between the dynasties which arose after the death 
of Alexander. In the year B.C. 214 it was taken and 
sacked by the army of Antiochus the Great, who be- 
sieged his cousin Achzeus in it for two years before suc- 
ceeding, as he at last did through treachery, in obtain- 
ing possession of the person of the latter. After the 
ruin of Antiochus’s fortunes, it passed, with the rest of 
Asia on that side of Taurus, under the dominion of the 
kings of Pergamus, whose interests led them to divert 
the course of traffic between Asia and Europe away 
from Sardis. Its productive soil must always have con- 
tinued a source of wealth ; but its importance as a cen- 
tral mart appears to have diminished from the time of 
the invasion of Asia by Alexander. After their victory 
over Antiochus it passed to the Romans, under whom it 
still more rapidly declined in rank and prosperity. 

In the time of the emperor Tiberius, Sardis was deso- 
lated by an earthquake (Strabo, xii, p. 579), together 
with eleven, or, as Eusebius says, twelve other impor- 
tant cities of Asia. The whole face of the country is 
said to have been changed by this convulsion. In the 
case of Sardis the calamity was increased by a pesti- 
lential fever which followed; and so much compassion 
was in consequence excited for the city at Rome that 
its tribute was remitted for five years, and it received a 
benefaction from the privy purse of the emperor (Tac- 
itus, Ann. ii, 47). This was in the year A.D.17. Nine 
years afterwards the Sardians are found among the 
competitors for the honor of. erecting, as representa- 
tives of the Asiatic cities, a temple to their benefactor. 
See SMYRNA. On this occasion they plead, not only 
their ancient services to Rome in the time of the Mace- 
donian war, but their well-watered country, their cli- 
mate, and the richness of the neighboring soil; there 
is no allusion, however, to the important manufactures 
and the commerce of the early times. In the time of 
Pliny it was included in the same conventus juridicus 
with Philadelphia, with the Cadueni, a Macedonian col- 
ony in the neighborhood, with some settlements of the 
old Meonian population, and a few other towns of less 
note. These Mzonians still continued to call Sardis by 
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its ancient name, Hyde, which it bore in the time of 
Omphale. 

2. Biblical Notice.—The inhabitants of Sardis bore 
an ill repute among the ancients for their voluptuous 
habits of life. Hence, perhaps, the point of the phrase 
in the Apocalyptic message to the city, “Thou hast a 
few names, even in Sardis, which have not defiled their 
garments” (Rev. ili, 4). The place that Sardis holds in 
this message, as one of the “Seven Churches of Asia,” 
is the source of the peculiar interest with which the 
Christian reader regards it. From what is said, it ap- 
pears that it had already declined much in real religion, 
although it still maintained the name and external as- 
pect of a Christian Church, “having a name to live, 
while it was dead” (Rev. iii, 1). 

3. Description and Modern Remains.—Sardis was in 
very early times, both from the extremely fertile char- 
acter of the neighboring region and from its convenient 
position, a commercial mart of importance. Chestnuts 
were first produced in the neighborhood, which procured 
them the name of Báňavoıi Lapcravoi. The art of 
dyeing wool is said by Pliny to have been invented 
there; and, at any rate, Sardis was the entrepôt of the 
dyed woollen manufactures, of which Phrygia, with its 
vast flocks (zoAuvmpoBarwrarn, Herod. v, 49), furnished 
the raw material. Hence we hear of the gdowrxidec 
LYapéravai; and Sappho speaks of the zouidog pac- 
Sng Avéiwy cadov čpyov, which was perhaps some- 
thing like the modern Turkish carpets. Some of the 
woollen manufactures, of a peculiarly fine texture, were 
called Yuroramieg. The hall through which the king 
of Persia passed from his state apartments to the gate 
where he mounted on his horse was laid with these, and 
no foot but that of the monarch was allowed to tread on 
them. In the description given of the habits of a young 
Cyprian exquisite of great wealth, he is represented as 
reposing upon a bed of which the feet were silver, and 
upon which these yuroramiWec Tapdiavai were laid as 
a mattress. Sardis, too, was the place where the metal 
electrum was procured (Sophocles, Antig. 1037); and it 
was thither that the Spartans sent in the 6th century 
B.C. to purchase gold for the purpose of gilding the face 
of the Apollo at Amyclæ. This was probably furnished 
by the auriferous sand of the Pactolus, a brook which 
came from Tmolus and ran through the agora of Sardis 
by the side of the great temple of Cybele. But, though 
its gold-washings may have been celebrated in early 
times, the greatness of Sardis in its best days was much 
more due to its general commercial importance and its 
convenience as an entrepôt. This seems to follow from 
the statement that not only silver and gold coins were 
there first minted, but there also the class of cain or 
(stationary traders, as contradistinguished from the ču- 
mopo, or travelling merchants) first arose. It was also, 
at any rate between the fall of the Lydian and that of 
the Persian dynasty, a slave-mart. 

Successive earthquakes and the ravages of the Sara- 
cens and Turks have reduced this once flourishing city 
to a heap of ruins, presenting many remains of its former 
splendor. The habitations of the living are confined to 
a few miserable cottages, still found on the true site of 
Sardis, at the foot of Mount Tmolus, or Biz-dag, as the 
‘Turks call it. Two or three shepherds inhabited a hut, 
and a Turk with two servants a mill, at the time of 
Arundel’s visit in 1826. In 1850 no human being found 
a dwelling in the once mighty and populous Sardis. 
The modern name of the ruins at Sardis is Sert-Kalessi. 
Travellers describe the appearance of the locality on ap- 
proaching it from the north-west as that of complete 
solitude. The Pactolus is a mere thread of water, all 
but evanescent in summer-time. The Wadis-tchai 
(Hermus), in the neighborhood of the town, is between 
fifty and sixty yards wide and nearly three feet deep; 
but its waters are turbid and disagreeable, and are not 
only avoided as unfit for drinking, but have the local 
reputation of generating the fever which is the scourge 
of the neighboring plains. A countless number of se- 
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pulchral hillocks, beyond the Hermus, heighten the des- | Cockerell, “to surpass any specimen of the Ionic he 


olateness of a spot which the multitudes lying there 
once made busy by their living presence and pursuits, 
The acropolis seems well to detine the site of the city. 
It is a marked object, being a tall distorted rock of soft 
sandstone, rent as if by an earthquake. The acropolis 
is very difficult of ascent; it has a few fragments of 
ruinous walls on the summit, but no remains are visible 
of the temple which Alexander built there in honor of 
the Olympian Jove. ‘The almost perpendicular wall 
towards the south was considered impregnable, and 
Croesus therefore, in defending his capital against Cyrus, 
omitted to guard it; but a Persian soldier, seeing a Lyd- 
ian descend by a path of steps cut in the rock in order 
to regain his helmet, which had fallen down, watched 
his proceedings, and led a body of Persian troops into 
the acropolis itself. 
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Ruins of Sardis. 


The remains of the ancient city are few and incon- 
siderable. The gerusia—called also the house of Croesus 
—lies westward of the acropolis. Arundel measured one 
of its halls, and found it one hundred and fifty-six feet 
in length by forty-three in breadth, and having walls 
ten feet in thickness. There are some portions of a 
theatre and of two churches, one of which, said to be 
dedicated to the Virgin, was carefully examined by Col. 
Leake, and found to consist almost wholly of fragments 
of earlier edifices; and from more recent investigations 
it appears that these were chiefly taken from the Tem- 
ple of Cybele, and if so they are among the oldest mon- 
uments now existing in the world, the temple having 
been built only three hundred years after that of Solo- 
mon. Of the few inscriptions which have been discov- 
ered, all, or nearly all, belong to the time of the Roman 
empire. Yet there still exist considerable remains of 
the earlier days. The massive Temple.of Cybele still 
bears witness in its fragmentary remains to the wealth 
and architectural skill of the people that raised it. Mr. 
Cockerell, who visited it in 1812, found two columns 
standing with their architrave, the stone of which 
stretched in a single block from the centre of one to 
that of the other. This stone, although it was not 
the largest of the architrave, he calculates must have 
weighed twenty-five tons, The diameters of the col- 
umns supporting it are six feet four and a half inches at 
about thirty-five feet below the capital. The present soil 
(apparently formed by the crumbling-away of the hill 
which backs the temple on its eastern side) is more 
than twenty-five feet above the pavement. Such pro- 
portions are not inferior to those of the columns in the 
Hereum at Samos, which divides, in the estimation of 
Herodotus, with the Artemisium at Ephesus the palm 
of pre-eminence among all the works of Greek art. 
And as regards the details, “the capitals appeared,” to 
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had seen in perfection of design and execution.” On 
the north side of the acropolis, overlooking the valley 
of the Hermus, is a theatre near four hundred feet in 
diameter, attached to a stadium of about one thousand. 
This probably was erected after the restoration of Sardis 
by Alexander. In the attack of Sardis by Antiochus, 
described by Polybius (vii, 15-18), it constituted one of 
the chief points on which, after entering the city, the 
assaulting force was directed. The temple belongs to 
the æra of the Lydian dynasty, and is nearly contempo- 
raneous with the Temple of Zeus Panhellenius in Ægi- 
na, and that of Heré in Samos, To the same date may 
be assigned the “ Valley of Sweets” (yAuctc dyxwy), a 
pleasure-ground, the fame of which Polycrates endeav- 
ored to rival by the so-called Laura at Samos. 

4, Authorities.—Ancient: Athenzeus, ii, 48; vi, 231; 
xii, 514, 540; Arrian, 1, 17; 
Pliny, H. N. v, 29; xv, 23; 
Stephanus Byz. 8. v."Y6n; Pau- 
sanias, iii, 9, 5; Diodorus Sic. 
xx, 107; Scholiast, Aristoph.. 
Pac.1174; Herodotus, i, 69, 94; 
iii, 48; viii, 105; Strabo, xiii, 
§ 5; Tacitus, Annal. ii, 47; iii, 
63; iv, 55. Modern: Bockh, Jn- 
scriptiones Greece, Nos. 3451- 
3472; Cockerell, in Leake’s 
Asia Minor, p. 343; Arundel, 
Discoveries in Asia Minor. i, 
26-28; Tchihatcheff, Asie Mi- 
meure, p. 232-242; Chandler, 
Travels in Asia Minor, p.316 sq. 
See also Smith, Hartley, Mac- 
farlane, Arundel, and Svoboda, 
severally, On the Seven Church- 
es of Asia; Storch, Dissert. de 
Sept. Urb. Asie in Apocal.; 
Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 511 
sq.; Prokesch, Denkwiirdigk. ii, 
31 sq. 

Sard’ite (Heb. Sardi’, "30, used as a plur. with 
the art. prefixed; Sept. Lapedi), the patronymic title 
(Numb. xxvi, 26) of the descendants of Sered (q. v.), 
the son of Zebulon. 


Sardius (Heb. DIK, o’dem; Sept. and New Test., 
capotoy), one of the precious stones in the breastplate 
of the high-priest (Exod. xxviii, 17; xxxix, 10). So 
also Josephus (War, v, 5, 7), who, however, in Ant. iti, 
7, 6, makes it the sardonyx (capddyvvé). Still, as this 
latter-named mineral is merely another variety of agate, 
to which also the sard or sardius belongs, there is no 
very great discrepancy in the statements of the Jewish 
historian, See Sarponyx. The ddem is mentioned 
by Ezek. (xxviii, 13) as one of the ornaments of the 
king of Tyre. In Rev. iv, 3, John declares that he 
whom he saw sitting on the heavenly throne “ was to- 
look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone.” ‘The sixth 
foundation of the wall of the heavenly Jerusalem was a 
sardius (Rev. xxi, 20). There can scarcely be a doubt 
that cither the sard or the sardonyx is the stone de- 
noted by ôdem. The authority of Josephus in all that 
relates to the high-priest’s breastplate is of the greatest 
value; for, as Braun (De Vest. Sac. Heb. p. 635) has re- 
marked, Josephus was not only a Jew, but a priest, who 
might have seen the breastplate with the whole sacer- 
dotal vestments a hundred times, since in his time the 
Temple was standing. The Vulgate agrees with his 
nomenclature, In Jerome’s time the breastplate was 
still to be inspected in the Temple of Concord; hence it 
will readily be acknowledged that this agreement of the 
two is of great weight. The sard, which is a snperior 
variety of agate, has long been a favorite stone for 
the engraver’s art. “On this stone,” says King (Ant. 
Gems, p. 5), “all the finest works of the most cele- 
brated artists are to be found; and this not without 
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good cause, such is its toughness, facility of working, 
beauty of color, and the high polish of which it is sus- 
ceptible, and which Pliny states that it retains longer 
than any other gem.” Sards differ in color. There is a 
bright-red variety which, in Pliny’s time, was the most 
esteemed; and perhaps the Hebrew ddem, from a root 
which means “to be red,” points to this kind. There 
is also a paler or honey-colored variety; but in sards 
there is always a shade of yellow mingling with the red 
(see King, Ant. Gems, p.6). The sardius is the stone 
now called the curnelian, from its color (a curne), which 
resembles that of raw flesh. The Hebrew name is de- 
rived from a root (OIX) which signifies redness. The 
sardius or camelian is of the flint family, and is a 
kind of chalcedony. The more vivid the red in this 
stone, the higher is the estimation in which it is held. 
It was anciently, as now, more frequently engraved on 
than any other stone. The ancients called it sardius, 
because Sardis in Lydia was the place where they first 
became acquainted with it; but the sardius of Babylon 
was considered of greater value (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvii, 
7). The Hebrews probably obtained the carnelian from 
Arabia. In Yemen there is found a very fine dark-red 
carnelian, which is called el-A kik (Niebuhr, Beschretb. 
p. 142). The Arabs wear it on the finger, on the arm 
above the elbow, and in the belt before the abdomen. 
jt is supposed to stop hemorrhage when laid on a fresh 
wound. See Theophr. De Lapid. c. 43; Cleaveland, 
Mineral. p. 250; Moore, Anc. Mineral. p. 153. 


Sardo, in Greek mythology, was the daughter of 
Sthenelus, whose name was given to the city of Sardis. 


Sar’dony= (capddrvé, from sapc.oy, the sardius, 
and ovvd, the onyx) is mentioned in the New Test. once 
only—viz. in Rev. xxi, 20—as the stone which garnish- 
ed the tifth foundation of the wall of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. “By sardonyx,” says Pliny ( N. H. xxxvii, 6), 
who describes several varieties, “was formerly under- 
stood, as its name implies, a sard with a white ground 
beneath it, like the flesh under the finger-nail.” The 
sardonyx consists of “a white opaque layer, superim- 
posed upon a red transparent stratum of the true red 
sard” (King, Ant. Gems, p. 9). It is, like the sard, merely 
a variety of agate, and is frequently employed by en- 
gravers for the purposes of a signet -ring. 
species of onyx, distinguished from the common stone 
of that name by having its different colors, red and 
white, disposed in alternate bands. 
other stone so called, whose tint is reddish yellow or 
orange, with sometimes a tinge of brown (Moore, Anc. 
Mineral. p.153). 


Sardus, in Greek mythology, was the son of Ma- 
ceris, who was known as Hercules among the Libyans 
and Egyptians. He led a colony of Libyans to the 
island of Ichnusa, who settled there without driving 
away the original inhabitants. The Libyans subse- 
quently sent a statue of Sardus as a votive offering to 
Delphos, and gave his name to the island, which there- 
after was known as Sardinia. 


Sa’rea (Vulg. id., for the Greek text is not extant), 
‘one of the five scribes “ready to write swiftly” whom 
Esdras was commanded to take (2 Esdr. xiv, 24). 


Sarep’ta (Laperra; Vulg. Sarepta ; Syriac, Tsar- 
path), the Greek form of the name which in the He- 
brew text of the Old Test. appears as ZAREPHATH 
(q. v.) The place is designated by the same formula 
on its single occurrence in the New Test. (Luke iv, 26) 
that it is when first mentioned in the Sept. version of 
id Kings xvii, 9, “ Sarepta of Sidonia.” 

Sareseok, in Persian mythology, is a bullock 
formed by Ormuzd out of the generative powers of the 
primitive ox which was slain by Ahriman. Sareseok 
supplied the world with animals, and became one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind. 


Sar’gon (Heb. Sargon’, yano, either prince of the 
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sun [Gesenius] or firm king [Rawlinson]; Sept. 'Apya 
v.r. Napva), a king of Assyria, whose general, Tartan, 
in the time of Hezekiah, besieged Ashdod, the key of 
Egypt, with the view of then invading that country 
(Isa. xx, 1, 4 sq.) B.C. 715. 

Sargon was one of the greatest of the Assyrian kings. 
His name is read in the native cuneiform inscriptions 
(q. v.) as Sargina (see Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 148), 
while a town which he built and called after himself 
(now Khorsabad) was known as Sarghun to the Arabi- 
an geographers. He is mentioned by name only once 
in Scripture (as above), and then not in a historical 
book, which formerly led historians and critics to sus- 
pect that he was not really a king distinct from those 
mentioned in Kings and Chronicles, but rather one of 
those kings under another name. Vitringa, Offerhaus 
(Spicileg, p. 125 sq.), Eichhorn, and Hupfeld (De Rebus 
A ssyrior. p. 51) identified him with Shalmaneser; Gro- 
tius, Lowth, and Keil (comp. also Schroer, Jmper. Babyl. 
p. 152) with Sennacherib; Perizonius, Kalinsky, and 
Michaelis with Esar-haddon, All these conjectures are 
now shown to be wrong by the Assyrian inscriptions, 
which prove Sargon to have been distinct and different 
from the several monarchs named, and fix his place in 
the list—where it had been already assigned by Paulus, 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Knobel, Ewald, and Winer—be- 
tween Shalmaneser and Sennacherib. He was certain- 
ly Sennacherib’s father, and there is no reason to doubt 
that he was his immediate predecessor (see Jour. of 
Sac. Lit. July, 1854, p. 398 sq.). He ascended the 
throne of Assyria, as we gather from his annals, in the 
same year that Merodach-Baladan ascended the throne 
of Babylon, which, according to Ptolemy’s canon, was 
B.C. 721. This is Col. Rawlinson’s date (Lond. Athe- 
neum, Aug. 22, 1863, p. 245). But the synchronism with 
the Hebrew annals [see HEZEKIAH; SAMARIA] would 
locate Sargon’s accession in B.C. 720. G. Smith puts 
it in B.C. 722 (Hist. of Assyria, ch. ix), and so Prof. 
Rawlinson (Ancient Monarchies, ii, 141). He seems to 
have been a usurper, and not of royal birth, for in his. 
inscriptions he carfully avoids all mention of his father. 
It has been conjectured that he took advantage of 
Shalmaneser’s absence at the protracted siege of Sama- 
ria (2 Kings xvii, 5) to effect a revolution at the seat 


It is a Of government, by which that king was deposed and he 


himself substituted in his room. See SHALMANESER. 
It is remarkable that Sargon claims the conquest of 


But there is an- | Samaria, which the narrative in Kings appears to as- 


sign to his predecessor. He places the event in his 
first year, before any of his other expeditions, Perhaps, 
therefore, he is the “king of Assyria” intended in 2 
Kings xvii, 6 and xviii, 11, who is not said to be Shal- 
maneser, though we might naturally suppose so from 
no other name being mentioned. Or perhaps he claim- 
ed the conquest as his own, though Shalmaneser really 
accomplished it, because the capture of the city occurred 
after he had been acknowledged king in the Assyrian 
capital. At any rate, to him belongs the settlement of 
the Samaritans (27,280 families, according to his own 
statement) in Halah and on the Habor (Khabar), the 
river of Gozan, and (at a later period, probably) in the 
cities of the Medes. | 

Sargon was undoubtedly a great and successful war- 
rior. In his annals, which cover a space of fifteen years, 
he gives an account of his warlike expeditions against 
Babylonia and Susiana, on the south; Media, on the east; 
Armenia and Cappadocia, towards the north; Syria, Pal- 
estine, Arabia, and Egypt, towards the west and south- 
west (see Records of the Past, vii, 25 sq.). In Babylo- 
nia he deposed Merodach- Baladan and established a 
viceroy ; in Media he built a number of cities which he 
peopled with captives from other quarters; in Armenia 
and the neighboring countries he gained many victo- 
ries; while in the far west he reduced Philistia, pene- 
trated deep into the Arabian peninsula, and forced 
Egypt to submit to his arms and consent to the pay- 
ment of a tribute. In this last direction he seems to 
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have waged three wars—one in his second year, for the 
possession of Gaza; another in his sixth year, when 
Egypt itself was the object of attack; and a third in 
his ninth, when the special subject of contention was 
Ashdod, which Sargon took by one of his generals, 
This is the event which causes the mention of Sargon’s 
name in Scripture. Isaiah was instructed at the time 
of this expedition to “put off his shoe, and go naked 
and barefoot,” for a sign that “the king of Assyria 
should lead away the Egyptians prisoners, and the 
Ethiopians captives, young and old, naked and barefoot, 
to the shame of Egypt” (Isa. xx, 2-4). We thay gath- 
er from this either that Ethiopians and Egyptians form- 
ed part of the garrison of Ashdod, and were captured 
with the city, or that the attack on the Philistine town 
was accompanied by an invasion of Egypt itself, which 
was disastrous to the Egyptians. The year of the at- 
tack, it is thought, would fall into the reign of the first 
Ethiopian king, Sabaco I (Rawlinson, Herodotus, i, 386, 
note 7, 2d ed.), and it is in agreement with this Sargon 
speaks of Egypt as being at this time subject to Meroé. 
Besides these expeditions of Sargon, his monuments 
mention that he took Tyre, and received tribute from 
the Greeks of Cyprus, against whom there is some rea- 
son to think that he conducted an attack in person. 
The statue of Sargon, now in the Berlin Museum, was 
found at Idalium in Cyprus, It is not very likely that 
the king’s statue would have been set up unless he had 
made the expedition in person. 
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Sargon in his Chariot. 


It is not as a warrior only that Sargon deserves spe- 
cial mention among the Assyrian kings. He was also 
the builder of useful works and of one of the most mag- 
nificent of the Assyrian palaces. He relates that he 
thoroughly repaired the walls of Nineveh, which he 
seems to have elevated from a provincial city of some 
importance to the first position in the empire; and adds, 
further, that in its neighborhood he constructed the pal- 
ace and town which he made his principal residence. 
This was the city now known as “the French Nine- 
veh,” or “ Khorsabad,” from which the valuable series 
of Assyrian monuments at present in the Louvre was 
derived almost entirely. Traces of Sargon’s buildings 
have been found also at Nimrûd and Koyunjik; and his 
time is marked by a considerable advance in the useful 
and ornamental arts, which seem to have profited by 
the connection that he established between Assyria and 
Egypt. He left the throne to his son, the celebrated 
Sennacherib (q. v.). The length of Sargon’s reign is 
variously reckoned by Assyriologists as from fifteen to 
nineteen years. See CuronoLtocy. Comp., in addi- 
tion to the above, the following monographs by Op- 
pert: Les Fautes de Sargon (Paris, 1863); Les Inscrip- 
tions des Sargonides (ibid. eod.); also Strachey, Time of 
Sargon and Sennacherib (Lond. 1856). See ASSYRIA. 
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(From the Sculptures at Khorsabad.) 


SARPEDON 


Sa’rid (Heb. Surid’, SY, survivor, as often 
(Furst, place of refuge]; Sept. Yap v. r. Tapdic, 
LedCorry, etc.), the point of departure on the southern 
boundary of Zebulon, lying west of Chisloth Tabor, and 
south of Daberath and Japhia (Josh. xix, 10, 12). It 
was unknown to Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. 
“Sarith”), and the name has not been discovered by 
modern research. Knobel, holding the word to mean 
an “incision,” thinks it designates merely the southern 
opening of the deep and narrow wady which comes 
down from the basin of Nazareth (q. v.), between two 
steep mountains ( Seetzen, ii, 151 sq.; Robinson, iii, 
183). Keil more definitely suggests that it may be 
found in one of the two heaps of ruins on the south 
side of the modern “ Mount of Precipitation,” namely 
those near el-Mezrach, on the north-west. See TRIBE; 
ZEBULON. 


Sarigani. An Arabian sect of this name is men- 
tioned by Assemann. He considers them to have been 
a branch of the Mendeans (q. v.). They held the opin- 
ions of Paul of Samosata and of Arius, but were con- 
verted and admitted to Catholic communion by Mara- 
names, metropolitan of Adjabenus, in the year 760. 
Some, however, were found a hundred years later in 
Babylon. 

Sarmentitii, one of the numerous opprobrious ep- 
ithets with which the enemies of the early Christians 
accosted them. It is derived from the word sarmenta, 
sarmina, the piles of fagots around the stake 
to which the martyr was fastened. 

Sa’ron (6 Eapwv v. r. dosapwra, i. e. 
NWT, the Sharon), the district in which 
Lydda stood (Acts ix, 35); the Greek form 
of the name SHARON (q. v.) of the Old Test. 
“ The absence of the article from Lydda, and 
its presence before Saron, is noticeable, and 
» shows that the name denotes a district—as in 
” «The Shefelah,’ and in our own ‘The Weald,’ 
‘The Downs.’ ” 


Saron, in Greek mythology, was a king 
of Troezene, who was fond of the chase, and 
built a temple to Diana. While pursuing a 
deer he fell into the gulf which was from that 
time known as the Saronian Gulf. He was. 
buried in the grove of Diana. 


Saronis (Lapwric), a surname of Artemis 
at Troezene, where an annual festival was cel- 
ebrated in her honor under the name of Saro-. 
nia. See SARON. 

Saro’thié (LapwSti v.r. TapwSi; Vulg. Curoneth), 
a person named (1 Esdr. v, 34) as one of the heads of 
the families of “‘Solomon’s servants” who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel; but see the Hebrew lists. 
(Ezra ii, 57; Neh. vii, 59). 

Sarpédon, in Greek mythology, was (1) a son of 
Jupiter and Europa, who quarrelled with his brother 
Minos and was compelled to leave Crete. He took pos- 
session of Lycia, and was permitted by Jupiter to live 
the period of time allotted to three generations of men. 

(2.) A son of Jupiter and Laodamia, the daughter of 
Bellerophon. His uncles were engaged in a protracted 
dispute for the possession of the crown of Lycia, which 
was decided by the agreement that the realm should be- 
awarded to him who should shoot a ring from the breast 
of a child without injuring the child. Laodamia pre-. 
sented her son for this trial, and the generosity of the 
mother led to his being appointed king. When the 
Trojan war broke out, both parties sought his aid. He 
decided in favor of Priam, and inflicted great injury on 
the Greeks when they landed and afterwards. He slew 
Tlepolemus (being at the same time severely wounded 
himself), led the fifth part of the army in the storming 
of the fortifications, mounted the wall, slew Alemzon 
and opened the way for the advance of the Trojans, and 





SARPEDONIA 


covered Hector when stricken down by Ajax, but ulti- 
mately fell by the hand of Patroclus. His horses and 
armor became the spoil of the Greeks, but his body was, 
by Jupiter’s command, borne to Lycia for honorable in- 
terment by the hands of Sleep and Death. 

(3.) A son of Neptune and brother of Poltys, who 
lived in Thrace and was given to deeds of violence. 
He was slain by Hercules, 
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' Sartorius, Erxst WILHELM CHRISTIAN, one of 


the ablest, most fruitful, and genial theologians of mod- 
ern orthodox Lutheranism, was born at Darmstadt, May 
_ 10, 1797, and died at Königsberg June 13, 1859. While 
ı studying at Göttingen (1815-18), he fell under the ear- 
bes religious influence of Planck. In 1819 he began 

to lecture in the University, and to produce the first of 
those numerous genial writings which have induced 








some to call him the St. John of Lutheranism. The 
first that appeared was three essays—one on the Pur- 
pose of Jesus in Founding the Church; the second on 
the Origin of the Gospels (afterwards disavowed); and 
the third on the Doctrine of Grace and Faith. Next 
followed (1821) the Lutheran Doctrine of Human In- 
ability, in which he opposed Schleiermacher. In 1821 
he became professor of theology at Marburg. Here he 
issued two works, The Doctrine of Protestants as to the 


Sarpedonia (Zaprnddma), a surname of Arte- | 
mis, derived from Cape Sarpedon, in Cilicia, where | 
she had a temple with an oracle (Strabo, xiv, p. 
676). 

Sarpedonius, a surname of Apollo in Cilicia. 

Sarpi. See PAUL (Father). 

Sarritor, in Roman mythology, was a god of hus- 
bandry whose province was the hoeing and cultivating 
of the growing crops. Respect due to the Civil Magistracy, and Religion Outside 

Sar’sechim (Heb. Sarsekim’, D°2O"%, probably of the Limits of Mere Reason. In 1824 he received the 


: : pt $ i doctorate and accepted a call to Dorpat. Here appear- 
prince of the eunuchs; Sept. [with great confusion] | eq successively his Contributions to Evangelical Ortho- 


NaßBováyap v. r. NaBovoapoayip, etc.; Vulg. Sarsa- | doxy, in which he opposed Röhr, Bretschneider, and Ra- 
chim), one of the generals of Nebuchadnezzar’s army at | tionalism in general. In 1831 he issued his Discussion 
the taking of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix, 3), B.C. 588. He ' of the Person and Work of Christ, which speedily passed 
appears to have held the office of chief eunuch, for Rab- through seven editions, and was translated into other 
saris (q. v.) 18 probably a title and not a proper name. | languages. These two works attracted to him very 
In Jer. xxxix, 13, Nebushasban is called Rab-saris, general attention, as did also his contributions to Heng- 


“ chief eunuch,” and the question arises whether Nebu- stenberg’s Church Journal, in which appeared from 1834 
shasban and Sarsechim may not be names of the same : to 1836 his vigorous assaults upon Mohler’s Symbolik. 


person. Gesenius conjectures (Thesaur. s. v.) that Sar-: After eleven years of academic labor at Dorpat, he was 


sechim and Rab-saris may be identical, and both titles 
of the same office. See SAMGAR-NEBO. 


Sartaba (X390), the name of a mountain on 
which the Jews anciently lighted the beacon-fire (the 


one next to the Mount of Olives) to herald the new : 


moon (Reland, Palest. p. 346). In one passage it is 
erroneously written Sartan, {O"0 (Schwarz, Pulest. 
p- 162). It is undoubtedly the present Kurn Surtabah 
(Horn of Sartaba), on the edge of the Ghor, or Jordan 
valley, not far north of Jericho (Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii, 
242, new ed.). The summit still retains traces of the 
platform erected for building the beacon-fires, which 
Lieut. Conder of the English Engineers has mistaken 
for the remains of the memorial altar of Josh. xxii, 
10 (Quar. Report of “Pal. Explor. Fund,” Oct. 1874, 
p. 241 8q.). 

Sarto, ANDRE VANNUCCHI, called Del Sarto, an Ital- 
ian painter, was born at Florence about 1488. Having 
shown a taste for drawing, he was placed with a gold- 
smith to learn engraving on plate. Giovanni Barile, a 
painter, persuaded his father to intrust him to his care, 
and he remained with Barile three years; he was then 
placed by him with Pietro Cosimo. Leaving the school 
of Cosimo, he formed an intimacy with Francisco Bigio, 
with whom he executed some works in the public build- 
ings of Florence, which gained him considerable reputa- 
tion. We are told by Vasari that Sarto passed some 
time in Rome. After his return, he painted for the 
Monastery of the Salvi his admired pictures of the De- 
scent of the Holy Ghost, the Birth of the Virgin, and the 
Last Supper. Francis I, king of France, desirous of 
procuring specimens of Italian art, Sarto was commis- 
sioned to paint a picture for his majesty, and sent in a 
Dead Christ, with the Virgin, St. John, and other figures, 
which are now among the chief ornaments of the Gallery 
of the Louvre. The king invited him to Paris, where 
he obtained employment from Francis and the nobility. 
His wife urging his return to Florence, he obtained leave 
of absence, and was intrusted with a considerable sum 
of money for the purchase of statues, pictures, etc. Hav- 


called to Prussia in 1835, and appointed to the position 
of superintendent-general of the province of Prussia and 
director of the roval consistory. He entered upon his 
duties with a sermon in the royal court-church at Ko- 
nigsberg in December. In 1840 he began his work on 
| moral theology, Die Lehre von der heiligen Liebe, which, 
| with its modifications and its revisions for new editions, 
: occupied him until 1856, and which he justly regarded 
|as his chief title to a place in the world of theology. 
The movements of the fanatical “ Friends of Light” in- 
duced Sartorius to issue, in 1845, a work on the Neces- 
sity and Obligatoriness of the Creeds. In 1852 appeared 
| his work on Primitive Worship, the Priesthood, and the 
| Sacraments ; in 1853 his Defence of the Augsburg Con- 
fession; and in 1855 his Meditations on the Glorious 
Manifestations of God in his Church and on the Presence 
of the Glorified Body of Christ in the Euchurist. After 
a ministry of twenty-four years, he died in the midst of 
his labors. The day before his decease he had labored 
upon a large polemical work against Romanism, pub- 
lished afterwards (1860) by his son, under the title Sol 
Deo Gloria! A Comparison of Lutheranism and Ro- 
manism in the Light of the Augsburg and the Tridentine 
Confessions, with Special Reference to Mohler’s Symbs lik. 
Up to the end of his life he was a zealous contributor to 
Hengstenberg’s Church Journal. Some of his later p'a- 
pers were of a very severe polemical character. Only 
a few of his sermons have been printed. See Kurtz, 
Church History (Eng. transl.), ii, 372; Wuttke, Chris- 
tian Ethics, i, 374; Herzog, Real- Encyklop, xiii, 426- 
428; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, ii, 414, 406, 494. 
(J. P. L.) 
Sa’ruch (EXapovy), the Greek form (Luke iii, 35) 
of the name of the patriarch SERUG (q. v.), son of Reu. 
Saruk, Mexacuem, Iss-, an early Jewish scholar, 
was born about 910 at Tortosa, in Spain, and died about 
970 at Cordova. He is the author of a Biblical diction- 
ary called {77480 or rpn D, also PMID MAM, 
including the Aramean of Daniel and Ezra, with ex- 
i planations in ITebrew. A grammatical introduction pre- 








ing spent the king’s money, as well as his own, he sank | cedes each letter (92AN), and introductions relating 
into poverty, and died of the plague in 1530. The to the preliminary grammatical studies, divided into ten 
churches, convents, and palaces of Florence contain. chapters, supply in it the place of a grammar, Against 
many of his best works. In the National Gallery are this work Dunash ben-Labrat (q. v.) wrote a critique, 
two pictures by him, the Holy Family and his own por- ; which elicited a rejoinder from Saruk. Saruk’s Lericon 
trait. ı has been edited by Philipowski (Lond. 1854). See Fürst, 


SARUM 


Bibl. Jud. iii, 248 sq.; Introd. to his Hebrew and Chaldee 
Dict. p. xxvi; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, v, 336 sq.; Braun- 
schweiger, Geschichte, p. 258q.; Kimchi, Liber Radicum, 
p. xxxi sq. (ed. Biesenthal and Lebrecht); De Rossi, 
Dizionario Storico, p. 287 ( Germ. transl.); Kämpf, 
Nichtandalusische Poesie, p. 155 sq.; Pick, Menachem 
Ibn-Saruk (in Heb. Chr. Witness, Lond. 1877), p. 324 sq. ; 
Gross, Menachem ben-Saruk (Breslau, 1872); and Geiger, 
Jüdische Zeitschrift, 1872, p. 81 sq. (B. P.) 

Sarum, Usr or. In former times each bishop had 
the power of making some improvements in the liturgy 
of his Church. In process of time different customs 
arose, and several became so established as to receive 
the names of their respective churches. The “use” or 
custom of Sarum derives its origin from Osmund, bishop 
of that see in A.D. 1078, and chancellor of England. In- 
fluenced by difficulties arising from an attempt to do 
away with the ancient Gregorian chanting, Osmund 
collected together the clergy, and composed a book for 
the regulation of ecclesiastical offices, which was entitled 
the Custom Book. The substance of this was probably 
incorporated into the missal and other ritual books 
of Sarum, and ere long almost the whole of England, 
Wales, and Ireland adopted it. When the archbishop 
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called to Amsterdam, and so likewise in 1680, where he 
went in 1693, to be gathered to his fathers in 1698. He 
is best known as the author of 253° mbn, or in- 
dex of Biblical passages which are explained in haga- 
distic manner in the Jerusalem Talmud, being a sup- 
plement to the JANN mbin of Ah. Pesaro (q. v.). 
He also wrote against the Pseudo-Messiah, Sabbatai 
Zebi (q. v.), in his "3¥ 5342 M¥"X (Amst. 1737). See 
First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 251; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s. Sec- 
ten, iii, 168; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, x, p. 110 sq. (B. P.) 

Sassanïdæ, the dynasty which succeeded that of 


the Arsacidæ on the throne of Persia (q. v.). See 
Müller, Chips from a German Workshop. 


Sassi, Francisco GIROLAMO, a noted monk, was 
born at Milan in 1673, He took orders in the brother- 
hood of the Oblates, and was made general of the order 
in 1700. He died at Milan, Nov. 2, 1731. He gave 
his life to religious instruction, and published several 
devotional works, among them Christi Laudes and Ma- 
rie Laudes. 


Sa’tan, the Scripture term for the chief of fallen 
spirits, and the arch-principle of evil. The doctrine 


ee 


of Canterbury celebrated the liturgy in the presence | of Satan and of satanic agency is to be made out from 
af the bishops of his province, the bishop of Salisbury ' , revelation, and from reflection in agreement with reve- 
(probably in consequence of the general adoption of ' lation. The obscurity of the subject need not deter us 


the “use” of Sarum) acted as precentor of the Col- 


Jege of Bishops, a title which he still retains. See 
Use. 


Sarvagna, in Hindd mythology, is the all-seeing 
one, a surname of Siva. 


Sarvastivadas, or Sarvastivadins (literally, | 
those who maintain the reality of all existence), is the `’ 
name of one of the four divisions of the Vazbhushika 
system of Buddhism. Its reputed father was Rahula, 
the son of the Buddha Sakyamuni. See Köppen, 
Die Religion des Buddha (Berlin, 1857); Wassiljew, 
Der Buddhismus und seine Dogmen (St. Petersburg, 
1860). 


Sas. See Worm. 


Sasnett, WILLIAM JEREMIAH, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Han- 
cock County, Ga., April 29, 1820, and graduated at Ogle- | 
thorpe University in 1839. After graduation he studied 
law, but very early entered the ministry. His active 
work was soon interfered with by rheumatism. He: 
then engaged in the work of education, and accepted, in | 
1849, the chair of English Literature in Emory College, 
which he filled until 1858, when he became president of | 
La Grange Female College. In Sept., 1859, he opened | 
the East Alabama Male College, as its president. Ata 
very early day its halls were tilled with young men, but : 
the war coming on, so many of them entered the army 
that college exercises were necessarily suspended. Dr. 


Sasnett retired to his farm in Georgia, where he remain- | 


ed until his death, Nov. 3, 1865. As a scholar, the at- 
tainments of Dr. Sasnett were varied and extensive. As 
a preacher, his gifts were far from ordinary. Besides a 
large number of contributions to the periodical press, he 
published, Progress (1855) :— Discussions in Literature 
(1860). See Minutes of Annual Conf. of Meth. Epis. 
Church, South, 1865, p. 574. 


Sason, AARON BEN-JOSEPH. 
JOSEPH SASON. 


Sasportas, JACOB BEN-AARON, a Jewish v riter, 
was born in 1610 at Oran, North Africa. Very tittle 
is known about his early youth. In 1634 he became | 
chief rabbi of six African communities, which position ' 
he held for two decades, when he was obliged to leave 
the country. In 1654 he arrived at Amsterdam, and a | 


See AARON BEN- | 


from a candid investigation of it. 

I. Scripture Names or Titles of Satan.—Besides Sa- 
tan, he is called the Devil, the Dragon, the Evil One, 
the Angel of the Bottomless Pit, the Prince of this World, 
' the Prince of the Power of the Air, the God of this 

| World, Apollyon, Abaddon, Belial, Beelzebub. “Satan” 
‘and “devil” are the names by which he is oftener dis- 
| tinguished than by any other, the former being applied 
| to him about forty times and the latter about fifty times. 
See each term. 
Satan is the Hebrew word 39W, satan’, transferred 
| tothe English. It is derived feo the verb je, which 
means “to lie in wait,” “to oppose,” “to be an adver- 
sary ;” hence, the noun denotes an adversary, or opposer. 
The word in its generic sense occurs in 1 Kings xi, 14: 
“The Lord raised up an adversary (satdn; Sept. carayv) 
against Solomon,” i.e. Hadad the Edomite. In the 23d 
| verse the word occurs again, applied to Rezan. It is 
i used in the same sense in 1 Sam. xxix, 4, where David 
. is termed an adversary , and in Numb. xxii, 22, where 
the angel “stood in the way for an adversary (satén) to 
Balaam,” i. e. to oppose him when he went with the 
princes of Moab. See also 2 Sam. xix, 22, 1 Kings v, 
4, xi, 25, Psa. cix, 6, where the Sept. has éwrt(Boudog, 
: avTicaipevoc, O:aBoXog, etc. In Zech. iii, 1,2, the word 
| occurs in its specific sense as a proper name. “ And he 
showed me Joshua the high-priest standing before the 
angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand 
to resist, And the Lord said unto Satan, The Lord re- 
' buke thee, O Satan.” Here it is manifest, both from 
the context and the use of the article, that some par- 
ticular adversary is denoted. In Job i, ii, the same use 
of the word with the article occurs several times. The 
events in which Satan is represented as the agent con- 
' firm this view. He was a distinguished adversary and 
tempter. See also 1 Chron. xxi, 1. In all these latter 
| passages the Sept. has oaray, and the Vulg. Satan. 
When we pass from the Old to the New Test., this 











doctrine of an invisible evil agent becomes more clear. 


. With the advent of Christ and the opening of the 


Christian dispensation, the great opposer of that king- 
dom, the particular adversary and antagonist of the 
Saviour, would naturally become more active and more 
known. The antagonism of Satan and his kingdom to 
Christ and his kingdom runs through the whole of the 


year later he was recalled by the emperor of Morocco, | New Test., as will appear from the following passages 


and charged with the ambassadorship to Spain. In 
1664 he appeared as chief rabbi of London, which he 
left in 1672 fur Hamburg. 


and their contexts: Matt. iv, 10; xii, 26; Mark i iv, 15; 
Luke x, 18; xxii, 3, 31; Acts xxvi, 18; Rom. Xvi, 20; 


In the same vear he was 2 Cor. xi, 14; Rev. ii, 13; xii, 9. Peter is once called 


SATAN 


Satan, because his spirit and conduct, at a certain time, 
were so much in opposition to the spirit and intent of 
Christ, and so much in the same line of direction with 
the workings of Satan. This is the only application 
of the word in the New Test. to any but the prince of 
the apostate angels. In the New Test. the word is sa- 
ravac, followed by the Vulg. Satanas, except in 2 Cor. 
xii, 7, where garay is used. It is found in twenty-five 
places (exclusive of parallel passages), and the corre- 
sponding word 6 dtaBodo¢ in about the same number. 
The title 6 dpywyv rov kóspov rovrov is used three 
times; 6 movņnpóç is used certainly six times, probably 
more frequently, and 0 7epaZwy twice. 

Devil (AtaBodog) is the more frequent term of desig- 
nation given to Satan in the New Test. Both “Satan” 
and “ devil” are in several instances applied to the same 
being (Rev. xii, 9), “That old serpent, the devil and 
Satan.” Christ, in the temptation (Matt. iv), in his re- 
pulse of the tempter, calls him Satan; while the evan- 
gelists distinguish him by the term “devil.” Devil is 
the word dia3oXo¢ transferred from the verb draBaddw, 
“to thrust through,” “to carry over,” and, tropically, 
“to inform against,” “to accuse.” He is also called the 
accuser of the brethren (Rev. xii, 10). The Hebrew 
term Satan is more generic than the word devil, at least 
by its etymology. The former expresses his character 
as an opposer of all good; the latter denotes more par- 
ticularly the relation which he bears to the saints, as 
their traducer and accuser. AcdéPodoc is the uniform 
translation which the Sept. gives of the Hebrew Satan 
when used with the article. Farmer says that the term 
Satan is not appropriated to one particular person or 
spirit, but signifies an adversary, or opponent in general. 
This is to no purpose, since it is also applied to the 
“ devil” as an adversary in particular. There are four 
instances in the New Test. in which the word “ devil,” 
diabolos, is applied to human beings. In three out of 
the four it is in the plural number, expressive of qual- 
ity and not personality (1 Tim. iii, 11; 2 Tim. iii, 3; 
Titus ii, 3). In the fourth instance (John vi, 70), Jesus 
says to his disciples, “ Have not I chosen you twelve, 
and one of you is,a devil?” This is the only instance 
in the New Test. of its application to a human being in 
the singular number; and here Dr. Campbell thinks it 
should not be translated “devil.” The translation is, 
however, of no consequence, since it is with the use of 
the original word that this article is concerned. The 
obvious reasons for this application of d:aBoXo¢ to Ju- 
das, as an exception to the general rule, go to confirm 
the rule. The rule is that, in the New-Test. usage, the 
word in the singular number denotes individuality, and 
is applied to Satan as a proper name. By the excep- 
tion, it is applied to Judas, from his resemblance to the 
devil, as an accuser and betrayer of Christ, and from his 
contributing to aid him in his designs against Christ. 
With these exceptions, the usus loquendi of the New 
Test. shows ó Ará Bodoc to be a proper name, applied to 
an extraordinary being, whose influence upon the hu- 
man race is great and mischievous (Matt. iv, 1-11; 
Luke viii, 12; John viii, 44; Acts xiii, 10; Eph. vi, 11; 
1 Pet. v, 8; 1 John iii, 8; Rev. xii, 9). See DEVIL. 

The term “devil,” which is in the New Test. the 
uniform translation of ĉea Bodog, is also frequently the 
translation of demon, ðaipwv, and demonion, ðaipóviov. 
Between these words and dtaBodvg the English trans- 
lators have made no distinction, The former are almost 
always used in connection with demoniacal possessions, 
and are applied to the possessing spirits, but never to 
the prince of those spirits. On the other hand, d:aBo- 
-Aog is never applied to the demons, but only to their 
‘prince, thus showing that the one is used definitely as 
a proper name, while the others are used indefinitely as 
generic terms. The sacred writers made a distinction, 
which in the English and most modern versions is lost. 
See Dznmon. 
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Cesar and Napoleon were real, personal beings, or the 
personifications of abstract ideas, viz. by the tenor of 
history concerning them, and the ascription of personal 
attributes to them. All the forms of personal agency 
are made use of by the sacred writers in setting forth 
the character and conduct of Satan. They describe him 
as having power and dominion, messengers and follow- 
ers. He tempts and resists; he is held accountable, 
charged with guilt; is to be judged, and to receive final 
punishment. On the supposition that it was the object 
of the sacred writers to teach the proper personality of 
Satan, they could have found no more express terms 
than those which they have actually used. To suppose 
that all this semblance of a real, veritable, conscious 
moral agent is only a trope, a prosopopeeia, is to make 
the inspired penmen guilty of employing a figure in 
such a way that, by no ascertained laws of language, it 
could be known that it was a figure—in such a way that 
it could not be taken to be a figure, without violence 
to all the rhetorical rules by which they on other occa- 
sions are known to have been guided. A personifica- 
tion protracted through such a book as the Bible, even 
should we suppose it to have been written by one per- 
son, is altogether anomalous and inadmissible. But 
to suppose that the several writers of the different books 
of the Bible, diverse in their style and intellectual habits, 
writing under widely differing circumstances, through a 
period of nearly two thousand years, should each, from 
Moses to John, fall into the use of the same personifica- 
tion, is to require men to believe that the inspired writ- 
ers, who ought to have done the least violence to the 
common laws of language, have really done the most. 

But there are other difficulties than these general 
ones by which the theory of personification is encum- 
bered. This theory supposes the devil to be the prin- 
ciple of evil. Let it be applied in the interpretation of 
two or three passages of Scripture. “Then was Jesus 
led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the devil” (Matt. iv, 1-11). Was Jesus tempted by a 
real, personal being? or was it by the principle of evil? 
If by the latter, in whom or what did this principle re- 
side? Was it in Jesus? Then it could not be true 
that in him was no sin, The very principle of sin was 
in him, which would have made him the tempter of 
himself. This is bad hermeneutics, producing worse 
theology. Let it also be remembered that this princi- 
ple of evil, in order to be moral evil, must inhere in 
some conscious moral being. Sin is evil only as it im- 
plies the state or action of some personal and accounta- 
ble agent. Again: “He was a murderer from the be- 
ginning, and abode not in the truth: he is a liar and 
the father of it” (John viii, 44). With what propriety 
could these specific acts of guilt be charged upon an ab- 
straction? An abstraction a murderer! a liar! Seri- 
ously to affirm such things of the mere abstraction of 
evil is a solemn fiction; while to assert them of a fallen 
angel, who beguiled Eve by falsehood, and brought death 
upon all the race of man, is an intelligible and affecting 
truth. 

It would be a waste of time to prove that, in various 
degrees of clearness, the personal existence of a Spirit of 
Evil is revealed again and again in Scripture. Every 
quality, every action, which can indicate personality, is 
attributed to him in language which cannot be explain- 
ed away. It is not difficult to see why it should be thus 
revealed. It is obvious that the fact of his existence is 
of spiritual importance, and it is also clear, from the nat- 
ure of the case, that it could not be discovered, although 
it might be suspected, by human reason. It is in the 
power of that reason to test any supposed manifestations 
of supernatural power, and any asserted principles of 
divine action which fall within its sphere of experience 
(“the earthly things” of John iii, 12). It may by such 
examination satisfy itself of the truth and divinity of a 
Person or a book; but, having done this, it must. then 
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subjects beyond this world (the “heavenly things,” of 
which it is said that none can see or disclose them, save 
the “Son of Man who is in heaven”). 

It is true that human thought can assert an a priori 
probability or improbability in such statements made, 
based on the perception of a greater or less degree of ac- 
cordance in principle between the things seen and the 
things unseen, between the effects, which are visible, 
and the causes, which are revealed from the regions of 
mystery. But even this power of weighing probability 
is applicable rather to the fact and tendency than to 
the method of supernatural action. This is true even 
of natural action beyond the sphere of human observa- 
tion. In the discussion of the plurality of worlds, for 
example, it may be asserted without doubt that in all 
the orbs of the universe the divine power, wisdom, and 
goodness must be exercised; but the inference that the 
method of their exercise is found there, as here, in the 
creation of sentient and rational beings is one at best 
of but moderate probability. Still more is this the case 
in the spiritual world. Whatever supernatural orders 
of beings may exist, we can conclude that in their case, 
as in ours, the divine government must be carried on by 
the union of individual freedom of action with the over- 
ruling power of God, and must tend finally to that good 
which is his central attribute. But beyond this we can 
assert nothing to be certain, and can scarcely even say 
of any part of the method of this government whether 
it is antecedently probable or improbable. 

Thus, on our present subject, man can ascertain by 
observation the existence of evil—that is, of facts and 
thoughts contrary to the standard which conscience as- 
serts to be the true one, bringing with them suffering 
and misery as their inevitable results, If he attempts 
to trace them to their causes, he finds them to arise, for 
each individual, partly from the power of certain inter- 
nal impulses which act upon the will, partly from the 
influence of external circumstances, These circum- 
stances themselves arise, either from the laws of nature 
and society, or by the deliberate action of other men. 
He can conclude with certainty that both series of causes 
must exist by the permission of God, and must finally 
be overruled to his will. But whether there exist any 
superhuman but subordinate cause of the circumstances, 
and whether there be any similar influence acting in the 
origination of the impulses which move the will, this 
is a question which he cannot answer with certainty. 
Analogy, from the observation of the only ultimate cause 
which he can discover in the visible world—viz. the free 
action of a personal will—may lead him, and generally 
has led him, to conjecture the affirmative; but still the 
inquiry remains unanswered by authority. 

The tendency of the mind in its inquiry is generally 
towards one or other of two extremes. The first is to 
consider evil as a negative imperfection arising, in some 
unknown and inexplicable way, from the nature of mat- 
ter, or from some disturbing influences which limit the 
action of goodness on earth; in fact, to ignore as much 
of evil as possible, and to decline to refer the residuum 
to any positive cause at all. The other is the old Per- 
sian or Manichean hypothesis, which traces the exist- 
ence of evil to a rival creator, not subordinate to the 
Creator of good, though perhaps inferior to him in power, 
and destined to be overcome by him at last. Between 
these two extremes the mind varied through many gra- 
dations of thought and countless forms of superstition. 
Each hypothesis had its arguments of probability against 
the other. The first labored under the difficulty of be- 
ing insufficient as an account of the anomalous facts, 
and indeterminate in its account of the disturbing cause; 
the second sinned against that belief in the unity of God 
and the natural supremacy of goodness, which is sup- 
ported by the deepest instincts of the heart. But both 
were laid in asphere beyond human cognizance; neither 
could be proved or disproved with certainty. 

The revelation of Scripture, speaking with authority, 
meets the truth and removes the error inherent in both 
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these hypotheses. It asserts in the strongest terms the 
perfect supremacy of God, so that under his permission 
alone, and for his inscrutable purposes, evil is allowed to- 
exist (see, for example, Prov. xvi, 4; Isa. xlv, 7; Amos. 
iii, 6; comp. Rom. ix, 22, 23). It regards this evil as. 
an anomaly and corruption, to be taken away by a new 
manifestation of divine love in the incarnation and 
atonement. The conquest of it began virtually in God’s. 
ordinance after the fall itself, was effected actually on the- 
cross, and shall be perfected in its results at the judg- 
ment-day. Still Scripture recognises the existence of 
evil in the world, not only as felt in outward circum- 
stances (“the world”), and as inborn in the soul of man 
(“the flesh”), but also as proceeding from the influence: 
of an evil spirit, exercising that mysterious power of 
free-will, which God’s rational creatures possess, to rebel. 
against him, and to draw others into the same rebellion 
(“the devil”). 

In accordance with the “economy” and progressive- 
ness of God’s revelation, the existence of Satan is but 
gradually revealed. In the first entrance of evil into- 
the world, the temptation is referred only to the serpent. 
It is true that the whole narrative, and especially the 
spiritual nature of the temptation (“to be as gods”), 
which was united to the sensual motive, would force on 
any thoughtful reader the conclusion that something 
more than a mere animal agency was at work; but the 
time had not then come to reveal, what afterwards was 
revealed, that “he who sinneth is of the devil” (1 John 
ili, 8), and that “the old serpent” of Genesis was “ called 
the devil and Satan, who deceiveth the whole world” 
(Rev. xii, 9; xx, 23). 

Throughout the whole period of the patriarchal and 
Jewish dispensations, this vague and imperfect revela- 
tion of the source of evil alone was given. The Source 
of all Good is set forth in all his supreme and unap- 
proachable majesty; evil is known negatively as the 
falling away from him; and the “ vanity” of idols, rather 
than any positive evil influence, is represented as the 
opposite to his reality and goodness, The law gives the 
“knowledge of sin” in the soul, without referring to any 
external influence of evil to foster it; it denounces idol- 
atry, without even hinting, what the New Test. declares. 
plainly, that such evil implied a “ power of Satan.” 

The book of Job stands, in any case, alone (whether 
we refer it to an early or a later period) on the basis of 
“natural religion,” apart from the gradual and orderly 
evolutions of the Mosaic revelation. In it, for the first 
time, we find a distinct mention of Satan, the adver- 
sary of Job. But it is important to remark the em- 
phatic stress laid on his subordinate position, on the ab- 
sence of all but delegated power, of all terror, and al¥ 
grandeur in his character. He comes among the “ sons. 
of God” to present himself before the Lord; his malice. 
and envy are permitted to have scope, in accusation or- 
in action, only for God’s own purposes; and it is espe- 
cially remarkable that no power of spiritual influence, 
but only a power over outward circumstances, is attrib- 
uted to him, All this is widely different from the clear 
and terrible revelations of the New Test. 

The captivity brought the Israelites face to face with: 
the great dualism of the Persian mythology, the con- 
flict of Ormuzd with Ahriman, the co-ordinate spirit of 
evil. In the books written after the captivity we have 
again the name of Satan twice mentioned; but it is 
confessed by all that the Satan of Scripture bears no re- 
semblance to the Persian Ahriman. His subordination 
and inferiority are as strongly marked as ever. In 1 
Chron. xxi, 1, where the name occurs without the arti- 
cle (“an adversary,” not “the adversary”), the compari- 
son with 2 Sam. xxiv, 1 shows distinctly that, in the 
temptation of David, Satan’s malice was overruled to 
work out the “anger of the Lord” against Israel. In 
Zech. iii, 1, 2, Satan is 6 avriducog (as in 1 Pet. v, 8), 
the accuser of Joshua before the throne of God, rebuked 
and put to silence by him (comp. Psa. cix, 6). In the 
case, as of the good angels, so also of the evil one, the 
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presence of fable and idolatry gave cause to the mani- 
festation of the truth. See ANGEL. It would have 
been impossible to guard the Israelites more distinctly 
from the fascination of the great dualistic theory of their 
conquerors, 

It is perhaps not difficult to conjecture that the reason 
of this reserve as to the disclosure of the existence and 
nature of Satan is to be found in the inveterate tenden- 
cy of the Israelites to idolatry —an idolatry based, as 
usual, in great degree, on the supposed power of their 
false gods to inflict evil, The existence of evil spirits 
is suggested to them in the stern prohibition and pun- 
ishment of witchcraft (Exod. xxii, 18; Deut. xviii, 10), 
and in the narrative of the possession of men by an 
“evil” or “lving spirit from the Lord” (1 Sam. xvi, 14; 
1 Kings xxii, 22); the tendency to seek their aid is 
shown by the rebukes of the prophets (Isa. viii, 19, etc.). 
But this tendency would have been increased tenfold 
by the revefation of the existence of the great enemy 
concentrating round himself all the powers of evil and 
enmity against God. Therefore, it would seem, the 
revelation of the “ strong man armed” was withheld un- 
til “the stronger than he” should be made manifest. 

In the New Test. this reserve suddenly vanishes. In 
the interval between the Old and New Test. the Jewish 
mind had pondered on the scanty revelations already 
given of evil spiritual influence. But the Apocryphal 
books (as, for example, Tobit and Judith), while dwell- 
ing on “dæmons” (datuouma), have no notice of Satan. 
The same may be observed of Josephus. The only in- 
stance to the contrary is the reference already made to 
Wisd. ii, 24. It is to be noticed also that the Targums 
often introduce the name of Satan into the descriptions 
of sin and temptation found in the Old Test., as, for ex- 
ample, in Exod. xxxii, 19, in connection with the wor- 
ship of the golden calf (comp. the tradition as to the 
body of Moses, Deut. xxxiv, 5, 6; Jude 9). See MI- 
CHAEL. But, while a mass of fable and superstition 
grew up on the general subject of evil spiritual influ- 
ence, still the existence and nature of Satan remained in 
the background, felt, but not understood. 

The New Test. first brings it plainly forward. From 
the beginning of the Gospel, when he appears as the 
personal tempter of our Lord, through all the Gospels, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, it is asserted or implied, again 
and again, as a familiar and important truth. To refer 
this to mere “ accommodation” of the language of the 
Lord and his apostles to the ordinary Jewish belief is to 
contradict facts and evade the meaning of words, The 
subject is not one on which error could be tolerated 
as unimportant, but one important, practical, and even 
awful. The language used respecting it is either truth 
or falsehood; and unless we impute error or deceit to 
the writers of the New Test., we must receive the doc- 
trine of the existence of Satan as a certain doctrine of 
revelation. Without dwelling on other passages, the 
plain, solemn, and unmetaphorical words of John viii, 
44, must be sufficient: ‘ Ye are of your father the devil. 
. .- He was a murderer from the beginning, and abides 
(éornxeyv) not in the truth. . .. When he speaketh a 
lie, he speaketh of his own, for he is a liar and the father 
of it.” See DÆMONIAC. 

HI. Natural History.—1. Of the original nature and 
state of Satan, little is revealed in Scripture. Most of 
the common notions on the subject are drawn from mere 
tradition, popularized in England by Milton, but with- 
out even a vestige of Scriptural authority. He is 
spoken of as a “spirit” in Eph. ii, 2; as the prince or 
ruler of the “demons” (daysdra) in Matt. xii, 24-26; 
and as having “angels” subject to him in Matt. xxv, 
41; Rev. xii, 7,9. The whole description of his power 
implies spiritual nature and spiritual influence. We 
conclude, therefore, that he was of angelic nature, a ra- 
tional and spiritual creature, superhuman in power, wis- 
dom, and energy; and not only so, but an archangel, 
one of the “ princes” of heaven. See ARCHANGEL. 

The class of beings to which Satan originally be- 
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longed, and which constituted a celestial hierarchy, is 
very numerous: “ Ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before him” (Dan. vii, 10). They were created and de- 
pendent (John 1,3). Analogy leads to the conclusion 
that there are different grades among the angels as 
among other races of beings. The Scriptures warrant 
the same. Michael is described as one of the chief 
princes (Dan. x, 13); as chief captain of the host of 
Jehovah (Josh. v,14). Similar distinctions exist among 
the fallen angels (Col. ii, 15; Eph. vi, 12). It is also- 
reasonable to suppose that they were created suscepti- 
ble of improvement in all respects except moral purity, 
as they certainly were capable of apostasy. 

2. As to the time when they were brought into being,. 
the Bible is silent; and where it is silent, we should be 
silent, or speak with modesty. Some suppose that they 
were called into existence after the creation of the 
world; among whom is Dr. John Dick. Others have 
supposed that they were created just anterior to the 
creation of man, and for purposes of a merciful minis- 
tration to him. It is more probable, however, that as. 
they were the highest in rank among the creatures of 
God, so they were the first in the order of time; and. 
that they may have continued for ages in obedience to. 
their Maker, before the creation of man, or the fall of 
the apostate angels. 

We cannot, of course, conceive that anything essen- 
tially and originally evil was created by God. We find 
by experience that the will of a free and rational creat- 
ure can, by his permission, oppose his will; that the 
very conception of freedom implies capacity of tempta- 
tion; and that every sin, unless arrested by God’s fresh 
gift of grace, strengthens the hold of evil on the spirit 
till it may fall into the hopeless state of reprobation. 
We can only conjecture, therefore, that Satan is a fallen. 
angel, who once had a time of probation, but whose- 
condemnation is now irrevocably tixed. 

3. The Scriptures are explicit as to the apostasy of 
some, of whom Satan was the chief and leader. But 
of the time, cause, and manner of his fall, Scripture tells. 
us scarcely anything. It limits its disclosures, as al- 
ways, to that which we need to know. The passage on 
which all the fabric of tradition and poetry has been. 
raised is Rev. xii, 7, 9, which speaks of “ Michael and 
his angels” as “fighting against the dragon and his an- 
gels,” till the “great dragon, called the devil and Satan,” 
was “cast out into the earth, and his angels cast out 
with him.” Whatever be the meaning of this passage, 
it is certain that it cannot refer to the original fall of 
Satan. ‘The only other passage which refers to the fall 
of the angels is 2 Pet. ii, 4, “ God spared not the angels, 
when they had sinned, but having cast them into hell, 
delivered them to chains of darkness (cepatc Eópov 
Taprapwoacg mapťðwkev), reserved unto judgment,” 
with the parallel passage in Jude 6, “ Angels, who kept 
not their first estate (rjy éavrwy apynyv), but left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great dav.” 
In these mysterious passages, however, there is some dif- 
ficultv in considering Satan as one of the rest, for they 
are in chains and guarded (rernpnpévouc) till the great 
day; he is permitted still to go about as the tempter 
and the adversary, until his appointed time be come, 
This distinction, nevertheless, may be due to Satan’s 
eminence among his fellows. Those who adhered to 
Satan in his apostasy are described as belonging to 
him. The company is called “the devil and his angels” 
(Matt. xxv, 41). The relation marked here denotes the 
instrumentality which the devil may have exerted in 
inducing those called his angels to rebel against Jeho- 
vah and join themselves to his interests. Aside from 
these passages. we have still to consider the declaration 
of our Lord in Luke x, 18, “I beheld (éSewpouv) Satan, 


-as lightning, fall from heaven.” This may refer to the 


fact of his original fall (although the use of the imper- 
fect tense and the force of the context rather refer it 
figuratively to the triumph of the disciples over the 
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evil spirits); but, in any case, it tells nothing of its 
cause or method. ‘There is also the passage already 
quoted (John viii, 44), in which our Lord declares of 
him, that “ he was a murderer from the beginning,” that 
“the stands not (éornxe) in the truth, because there is 
no truth in him,” that “he is a liar, and the father of 
it.” But here it seems likely the words am’ apyjje refer 
to the beginning of his action upon man; perhaps the 
allusion is to his temptation of Cain to be the first mur- 
derer—an allusion explicitly made in a similar passage 
in 1 John iii, 9-12. The word fornxe (wrongly ren- 
dered “abode” in the A. V.) and the rest of the verse 
refer to present time. The passage therefore throws 
little or no light on the cause and method of his fall. 
Perhaps the only one which has anv value is 1 Tim. iii, 
6, “lest being lifted up by pride he fall into the condem- 
nation (xpiua) of the devil.” It is concluded from this 
that pride was the cause of the devil’s condemnation. 
The inference is a probable one; it is strengthened by 
the only analogy within our reach, that of the fall of 
man, in which the spiritual temptation of pride, the de- 
sire “to be as gods,” was the subtlest and most deadly 
.temptation. Still it is but an inference; it cannot be 
regarded as a matter of certain revelation. 

How Satan and his followers, being created so high 
in excellence and holiness, became sinful and fell is 
a question upon which theologians have differed, but 
which they have not settled. The difficulty has seemed 
so great to Schleiermacher and others that they have 
denied the fact of such an apostasy. They have untied 
the knot by cutting it. Still the difficulty remains. 
The denial of mystery is not the removal of it. Even 
philosophy teaches us to believe sometimes where we 
cannot understand. It is here that the grave question 
of the introduction of evil first meets us. If we admit 
the fact of apostasy among the angels, as by a fair in- 
terpretation of Scripture we are constrained to do, the 
admission of such a fact in the case of human beings 
will follow more easily, they being the lower order of 
creatures, in whom defection would be less surprising. 

4, In his physical nature, Satan is among those that 
are termed spiritual beings; not as excluding necessa- 
rily all idea of matter, but as opposed rather to the an- 
amal nature. The good angels are all ministering spir- 
its, rvevpara (Heb. i, 14). Satan is one of the angels 
that kept not their first principality. The fall produced 
no change in his physical or metaphysical nature. Paul, 
in warning the Ephesians against the wiles of the devil, 
tells them (Eph. vi, 12) that they contended not against 
flesh and blood, mere human enemies, but against prin- 
cipalities and powers; against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world; against spiritual wickedness in high 
places, in which the contrast is between human and su- 
perhuman foes, the latter being spiritual natures, or 
Spirits, in opposition to flesh and blood (Rosenmiiller, 
ad loc.). Satan is immortal, but not eternal; neither 
omniscient nor omnipresent, but raised high above the 
human race in knowledge and power. The Persian 
mythology in its early stage, and subsequently the 
Gnostics and Manicheans, ranked the evil principle as 
coeval and co-ordinate, or nearly so, with God, or the 
good principle. The doctrine of the Jewish Church al- 
ways made him a dependent creature, subject to the 
control of the Almighty. By the modifications which 
Zoroaster subsequently introduced, the Persian angel- 
ology came more nearly to resemble that of the Jews. 
Some have ascribed to Satan the power of working 
miracles, contending that there are two series of antag- 
onistical miracles running through the Bible. ‘To the 
miracles of Moses were opposed those of the Egyptian 
magicians; and to those of Christ and his apostles, the 
signs and wonders of false prophets and Antichrists— 
the divine and the satanic. Olshausen maintains this 
view, as do some of the older commentators (Biblischen 
Commentar. i, 242). The evidence in support of such 
a belief has not been sufficient to procure for it general 
acceptance (see Rosenmiiller and Calvin on Matt. xxiv, 
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24; 2 Thess, ii, 9; Hengstenberg, Egypt and the Books 
of Moses, ch. iii; also Rosenmiiller and Bush on Exod, 
ch. vii). With a substantial presence in only one place 
at one time, yet, as the head of a spiritual kingdom, he 
is virtually present wherever his angels or servants are 
executing his will. : 

5. Scripture describes to us distinctly the moral char- 
acter of the Evil One. This is no matter of barren spec- 
ulation to those who, by yielding to evil, may become 
the “children of Satan” instead of “children of God.” 
The ideal of goodness is made up of the three great 
moral attributes of God—love, truth, and purity, or 
holiness—combined with that spirit which is the natu- 
ral temper of a finite and dependent creature, the spirit 
of faith. We find, accordingly, that the opposites to 
these qualities are dwelt upon as the characteristics of 
the devil. In John viii, 44, compared with 1 John iii, 
10-15, we have hatred and falsehood; in the constant 
mention of the “unclean” spirits, of which he is the 
chief, we find impurity; from 1 Tim. iii, 6, and the nar- 
rative of the temptation, we trace the spirit of pride. 
These are especially the “sins of the devil;” in them 
we trace the essence of moral evil and the features of 
the reprobate mind. Add to this a spirit of restless 
activity, a power of craft, and an intense desire to spread 
corruption, and with it eternal death, and we have the 
portraiture of the spirit of evil as Scripture has drawn 
it plainly before our eyes, 

More particularly, Satan’s character is denoted by 
his titles, Satan, Adversary, Diabolos, False Accuser, 
Tempter, etc. All the representations of him in Script- 
ure show him to have unmixed and confirmed evil as 
the basis of his character, exhibiting itself in respect to 
God in assuming to be his equal, and in wishing to 
transfer the homage and service which belong only to 
God to himself; and, in respect to men, in efforts to draw 
them away from God and attach them to his kingdom. 
The evil develops itself in all possible ways and by all 
possible means of opposition to God, and to those who 
are striving to establish and extend his dominion. The 
immutability of his evil character precludes the idea of 
repentance, and, therefore, the possibility of recovering 
grace. “He possesses an understanding which mis- 
apprehends exactly that which is most worthy to be 
known, to which the key fails without which nothing 
can be understood in its true relations—an understand- 
ing darkened, however deep it may penetrate, however 
wide it may reach. He is thereby necessarily unblessed; 
torn away from the centre of life, yet without ever find- 
ing it in himself; from the sense of inward emptiness, 
continually driven to the exterior world, and yet with 
it, as with himself, in eternal contradiction; forever 
fleeing from God, yet never escaping him; constantly 
laboring to frustrate his designs, yet always conscious 
of being obliged to promote them; instead of enjoyment 
in the contemplation of his excellence, the never satis- 
fied desire after an object which it cannot attain; in- 
stead of hope, a perpetual wavering between doubt and 
despair; instead of love, a powerless hatred against God, 
against his fellow-beings, against himself” (Twesten). 

IV. Satan’s Power and Action.—Both these points, 
being intimately connected with our own life and sal- 
vation, are treated with a distinctness and fulness re- 
markably contrasted with the obscurity of the previous 
subjects. 

The agency of Satan extends to all that he does or 
causes to be done. To this agency the following re- 
strictions have generally been supposed to exist: It is 
limited, first, by the direct power of God; he cannot 
transcend the power on which he is dependent for ex- 
istence; secondly, by the finiteness of his own created 
faculties; thirdly, by the established connection of cause 
and effect, or the laws of nature. The miracles, which 
he has been supposed to have the power of working, are 
denominated lying signs and wonders (2 Thess. ii, 9). 
With these restrictions, the devil goes about like a roar- 
ing lion, 
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His agency is moral and physical. First,moral. He 
beguiled our tirst parents, and thus brought sin and death 
upon them and their posterity (Gen. iii). He moved 
David to number the people (1 Chron. xxi, 1). He re- 
sisted Joshua the high-priest (Zech. iii, 1). He tempted 
Jesus (Matt. iv); entered into Judas, to induce him to 
betray his master (Luke xxii, 3); instigated Ananias 
and Sapphira to lie to the Holy Ghost (Acts v, 3); and 
hindered Paul and Barnabas on their way to the Thes- 
salonians (1 Thess. ii, 18). He is the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience (Eph. ii, 2); and 
he deceiveth the whole world (Rev. xii, 9). 

The means which he uses are variously called wiles, 
darts, depths, snares, all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness. He darkens the understandings of men, to keep 
them in ignorance. He perverts their judgments, that 
he may lead them into error. He insinuates evil 
thoughts, and thereby awakens in them unholy de- 
sires. He excites them to pride, anger, and revenge; 
to discontent, repinings, and rebellion. He labors to 
. prop up false systems of religion, and to corrupt and 
overturn the true one. He came into most direct and 
determined conflict with the Saviour in the temptation, 
hoping to draw him from his allegiance to God, and 
procure homage for himself; but he failed in his pur- 
pose. Next, he instigated the Jews to put him to death, 
thinking thus to thwart his designs and frustrate his 
plans. Here, too, he failed, and was made to subserve 
the very ends which he most wished to prevent. Into 
a similar conflict does he come with all the saints, and 
with like ultimate ill success, God uses his tempta- 
tions as the means of trial to his people, and of strength 
by trial; and points them out as a motive to watchful- 
ness and prayer. Such are the nature and mode of his 
moral influence and agency. 

But his efforts are directed against the bodies of men, 
as well as against their souls, That the agency of Satan 
was concerned in producing physical diseases the Script- 
ures plainly teach (Job ii, 7; Luke xiii, 16). Peter says 
of Christ that he went about doing good and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil (Acts x, 38). Hyme- 
neeus and Alexander were delivered to Satan, that they 
might learn not to blaspheme (1 Tim. i, 20), where 
physical suffering by the agency of Satan, as a divine 
chastisement, is manifestly intended. 

The power of Satan over the soul is represented as 
exercised either directly or by his instruments. His 
direct influence over the soul is simply that of a power- 
ful and evil nature on those in whom lurks the germ of 
the same evil, differing from the influence exercised by 
a wicked man in degree rather than in kind; but it has 
the power of acting by suggestion of thoughts, without 
the medium of actions or words—a power which is only 
in a very slight degree exercised by men upon each other. 
This influence is spoken of in Scripture in the strongest 
terms as a real external influence, correlative to, but 
not to be confounded with, the existence of evil within. 
In the parable of the sower (Matt. xiii, 19), it is repre- 
sented as a negative influence, taking away the action 
of the Word of God for good; in that of the wheat and 
the tares (ver. 39), as a positive influence for evil, intro- 
ducing wickedness into the world. Paul does not hesi- 
tate to represent it as a power permitted to dispute the 
world with the power of God; for he declares to Agrip- 
pa that his mission was “to turn men from darkness to 
light, and from the power (éovciac) of Satan unto 
God,” and represents the excommunication, which cuts 
men off from the grace of Christ in his Church, as a “ de- 
liverance of them unto Satan” (1 Cor. v,5; 1 Tim. i, 20). 
The same truth is conveyed, though in a bolder and 
more startling form, in the epistles to the churches of 
the Apocalypse, where the body of the unbelieving Jews 
is called a “synagogue of Satan” (Rev. il, 9; iii, 9), 
where the secrets of false doctrine are called “the depths 
of Satan” (ii, 24), and the “throne” and “ habitation” of 
Satan are said to be set up in opposition to the Church 
of Christ, Another and even more remarkable expres- 
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sion of the same idea is found in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, where the death of Christ is spoken of as intend- 
ed to baffle (xarapyetv) “him that hath the power (rò 
Kparog) of death, that is, the devil;” for death is evi- 
dently regarded as the “ wages of sin,” and the power 
of death as inseparable from the power of corruption. 
Nor is this truth only expressed directly and formally ; 
it meets us again and again in passages simply practi- 
cal, taken for granted as already familiar (see Rom. xvi, 
20; 2 Cor. ii, 11; 1 Thess, ii, 18; 2 Thess. ii, 9; 1 Tim. 
v, 15). The Bible does not shrink from putting the fact 
of satanic influence over the soul befure us in plain and 
terrible certainty. S 

Yet, at the same time, it is to be observed that its 
language is very far from countenancing, even for a mo- 
ment, the horrors of the Manichæan theory. The in- 
fluence of Satan is always spoken of as temporary and 
limited, subordinated to the divine counsel, and broken 
by the incarnate Son of God. It is brought out visibly, 
in the form of possession, in the earthly life of our Lord, 
only in order that it may give the opportunity of his 
triumph. As for himself, so for his redeemed ones, it is 
true that “ God shall bruise Satan under their feet short- 
ly” (Rom. xvi, 20; comp. Gen. iii, 15). Nor is this all, 
for the history of the book of Job shows plainly, what is 
elsewhere constantly implied, that satanic influence is 
permitted in order to be overruled to good, to teach hu- 
mility, and therefore faith. The mystery of the exist- 
ence of evil is left unexplained; but its present subordi- 
nation and future extinction are familiar truths, So 
accordingly, on the other hand, his power is spoken of 
as capable of being resisted by the will of man, when 
aided by the grace of God. “Resist the devil and he 
will flee from you” is the constant language of Scripture 
(James iv, 7). It is indeed a power to which “ place” 
or opportunity “is given” only by the consent of man’s 
will (Eph. iv, 27). It is probably to be traced most 
distinctly in the power of evil habit—a power real, but 
not irresistible, created by previous sin, and by every 
successive act of sin riveted more closely upon the soul. 
It is a power which cannot act directly and openly, but 
needs craft and dissimulation in order to get advantage 
over man by entangling the will. The “wiles” (Eph. 
vi, 11), the “devices” (2 Cor. ii, 11), the “ snare” (1 Tim. 
iii, 7; vi, 9; 2 Tim. ii, 26) “of the devil” are expres- 
sions which indicate the indirect and unnatural charac- 
ter of the power of evil. It is therefore urged as a rea- 
son for “soberness and vigilance” (1 Pet. v, 8), for the 
careful use of the “whole armor of God” (Eph. vi, 10- 
17); but it is never allowed to obscure the supremacy 
of God’s grace, or to disturb the inner peace of the Chris- 
tian. “He that is born of God keepeth himself, and the 
wicked one toucheth him not” (1 John v, 18). 

Besides his own direct influence, the Scriptures dis- 
close to us the fact that Satan is the leader of a host of 
evil spirits, or angels, who share his evil work, and for 
whom the “ everlasting fire is prepared” (Matt. xxv, 41). 
Of their origin and fall we know no more than of his, for 
they cannot be the same as the fallen and imprisoned 
angels of 2 Pet. ii, 4, and Jude 6; but one passage (Matt. 
xii, 24-26) identifies them distinctly with the daymoma 
(A. V.“ devils”) who had power to possess the souls of 
men. The Jews there speak of a Beelzebub (BeedZe- 
Bod), “a prince of the demons,” whom they identify 
with, or symbolize by, the idol of Ekron, the “god of 
flies” [see BEELZEBUB ], and by whose power they ac- 
cuse our Lord of casting out demons. His answer is, 
“How can Satan cast out Satan?” The inference is 
clear that Satan is Beelzebub, and therefore the demons 
are “the angels of the devil;” and this inference is 
strengthened by Acts x, 38, in which Peter describes 
the possessed as caracuvaarevopivouc b7r6 Tot AtaBo- 
Aov; and by Luke x, 18, in which the mastery over the 
dzemons is connected by our Lord with the “fall of 
Satan from heaven,” and their power included by him 
in the “power of the enemy” (roù éy3pov; comp. 
Matt. xiii, 39). For their nature, see Demon. They 
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are mostly spoken of in Scripture in reference to posses- 
sion; but in Eph. vi, 12 they are described in various 
lights, as “ principalities” (apyai), “ powers” (éZovciat), 
“rulers of the darkness of this world,” and “spiritual 
powers of wickedness in heavenly places” (or “ things”) 
(rd wvevparika THE Tovnpiac Ev Toig érovpaviotc) ; 
and in all as “wrestling” against the soul of man. The 
same reference is made less explicitly in Rom. viii, 38 
and Col. ii, 15. In Rev. xii, 7-9 they are spoken of as 
fighting with “the dragon, the old serpent called the 
devil and Satan,” against “ Michael and his angels,” and 
as cast out of heaven with their chiefs, Taking all these 
passages together, we find them sharing the enmity to 
God and man implied in the name and nature of Satan; 
but their power and action are but little dwelt upon in 
comparison with his. That there is against us a power 
of spiritual wickedness is a truth which we need to 
know, and a mystery which only revelation can dis- 
close; but whether it is exercised by few or by many is 
a matter of comparative indifference. 

But the evil one is not only the “ prince of the demons,” 
but also he is called the “prince of this world” (6 dpywy 
Tov kóopov rovrov) in John xii, 31; xiv, 30; xvi, 11, 
and even the “god of this world” (ó Sede rov atwroc 
rovrov) in 2 Cor. iv, 4; the two expressions being 
united in the words rode Koopoxpdropag Tov oKorouvs 
Tov aiwvoc Torov, used in Eph. vi, 12. (The word 
«dopoc, properly referring to the system of the universe, 
and so used in John i, 10, is generally applied in Script- 
ure to human society as alienated from God, with a ref- 
erence to the “ pomp and vanity” which make it an idol 
{see, e. g., 1 John ii, 15]; aiwy refers to its transitory 
character, and is evidently used above to qualify the 
startling application of the word sóc, a “god of an 
age” being of course no true God at all. It is used with 
kóspoc in Eph. ii, 2.) This power he claimed for him- 
self as a delegated authority in the temptation of our 
Lord (Luke iv, 6), and the temptation would have been 
unreal had he spoken altogether falsely. It implies an- 
other kind of indirect influence exercised through earth- 
ly instruments, There are some indications in Script- 
ure of the exercise of this power through inanimate in- 
struments, of an influence over the powers of nature, and 
what men call the “ chances” of life. Such a power is 
‘distinctly asserted in the case of Job, and probably im- 
plied in the case of the woman with a spirit of infirmity 
(in Luke xiii, 16), and of Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” (2 
‘Cor. xii, 7). It is only consistent with the attribution 
-of such action to the angels of God (as in Exod. xii, 23; 
2 Sam. xxiv, 16; 2 Kings xix, 35; Acts xii, 23), and, in 
-our ignorance of the method of connection of the second 
causes of nature with the supreme will of God, we can- 
not even say whether it has in it any antecedent im- 
probability; but it is little dwelt upon in Scripture in 
comparison with the other exercise of this power through 
the hands of wicked men, who become “children of the 
-devil,” and accordingly “do the lusts of their father.” 
(See John viii, 44; Acts xiii, 10; 1 John iii, 8-10; and 
comp. John vi, 70.) In this sense the Scripture regards 
all sins as the “ works of the devil,” and traces to him, 
through his ministers, all spiritual evil and error (2 Cor. 
xi, 14, 15), and all the persecution and hindrances which 
oppose the Gospel (Rev. ii, 10; 1 Thess, ii, 18). Most 
of all is this indirect action of Satan manifested in those 
who deliberately mislead and tempt men, and who at 
last, independent of any interest of their own, come to 
take an unnatural pleasure in the sight of evil-doing in 
others (Rom. i, 32). 

The method of his action is best discerned by an ex- 
amination of the title by which he is designated in 
Scripture. He is called emphatically ó dt@Bondoe, “ the 
devil.” The derivation of the word in itself implies 
only the endeavor to break the bonds between others 
and ‘‘set them at variance” (see, e. g., Plato, Symp. 
p. 222 c, dtiaBddAdre ¿uè cai "AyaSwva); but common 
usage adds to this general sense the special idea of “ set- 
ting at variance by slander.” Inthe New Test. the word 
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dcaBoXor is used three times as an epithet (1 Tim. iii, 
11; 2 Tim. iii, 3; Tit. ii, 3), and in each case with 
something like the special meaning. In the application 
of the title to Satan both the general and special senses 
should be kept in view. His general object is to break 
the bonds of communion between God and man, and the 
bonds of truth and love which bind men to each other 
—to “set” each soul “ at variance” both with men and 
God, and so reduce it to that state of self-will and self- 
ishness which is the seed-plot ofsin. One special means 
by which he seeks to do this is slander of God to man 
and of man to God. 

The slander of God to man is seen best in the words 
of Gen. iii, 4,5: “ Ye shall not surely die: for God doth 
know that in the day that ye eat thereof your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” ‘These words contain the germ of the false notions 
which keep men from God, or reduce their service to 
him to a hard and compulsory slavery, and which the 
heathen so often adopted in all their hideousness, when 
they represented their gods as either careless of human 
weal and woe or “envious” of human excellence and 
happiness. They attribute selfishness and jealousy to 
the giver of all good. This is enough (even without 
the imputation of falsehood which is added) to pervert 
man’s natural love of freedom till it rebels against that 
which is made to appear as a hard and arbitrary tyranny, 
and seeks to set up, as it thinks, a freer and nobler stand- 
ard of its own. Such is the slander of God to man, by 
which Satan and his agents still strive against his re- 
uniting grace. 

The slander of man to God is illustrated by the book 
of Job (Job i, 9-11; ii, 4,5). In reference to it, Satan 
is called the “adversary” (avridicoc) of man in 1 Pet. 
v, 8, and represented in that character in Zech. iii, 1,2; 
and more plainly still designated in Rev. xii, 10 as “the 
accuser of our brethren, who accused them before our 
God day and night.” It is difficult for us to understand 
what can be the need of accusation, or the power of 
slander, under the all-searching eye of God. The men- 
tion of it is clearly an “accommodation” of God's judg- 
ment to the analogy of our human experience; but we 
understand by it a practical and awful truth, that every 
sin of life, and even the admixture of lower and evil 
motives which taints the best actions of man, will rise 
up against us at the judgment to claim the soul as their 
own, and fix forever that separation from God to which, 
through them, we have yielded ourselves. In that ac- 
cusation Satan shall in some way bear a leading part, 
pleading against man, with that worst of slander which 
is based on perverted or isolated facts; and shall be over- 
come, not by any counter-claim of human merit, but “by 
the blood of the lamb” received in true and steadfast 
faith. 

But these points, important as they are, are of less 
moment than the disclosure of the method of Satanic 
action upon the heart itself. It may be summed up in 
two words—temptation and possession. . 

The subject of temptation is illustrated, not only by 
abstract statements, but also by the record of the temp- 
tations of Adam and of our Lord. It is expressly laid 
down (as in James i, 2-4) that “temptation,” properly 
so called, i. e. “trial” (zretpacpoc), is essential to man, 
and is accordingly ordained for him and sent to him by 
God (as in Gen. xxii, 1). Man’s nature is progressive; 
his faculties, which exist at first only in capacity (duva- 
pec), must be brought out to exist in actual efficiency 
(évepyeig) by free exercise. His appetites and passions 
tend to their objects, simply and unreservedly, without 
respect to the rightness or wrongness of their obtaining 
them; they need to be checked by the reason and con- 
science, and this need constitutes a trial in which, if 
the conscience prevail, the spirit receives strength and 
growth; if it be overcome, the Jower nature tends to 
predominate, and the man has fallen away. Besides 
this, the will itself delights in independence of action. 
Such independence of physical compulsion is its high 
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privilege; but there is over it the moral power of God’s 
law, which, by the very fact of its truth and goodness, 
acknowledged as they are by the reason and the con- 
science, should regulate the human will. ‘The need of 
giving up the individual will, freely and by conviction, 
so as to be in harmony with the will of God, is a still 
severer trial, with the reward of still greater spiritual 
progress if we sustain it, with the punishment of a sub- 
tler and more dangerous fall if we succumb. In its 
struggle the spirit of man can only gain and sustain its 
authority by that constant grace of God, given through 
communion of the Holy Spirit, which is the breath of 
Spiritual life. . 

It is this tentability of man, even in his original nat- 
ure, which is represented in Scripture as giving scope to 
the evil action of Satan. He is called the “tempter” (as 
in Matt. iv, 3; 1 Thess. iii, 5). He has power (as the 
record of Gen. iii shows clearly), first, to present to the 
appetites or passions their objects in vivid and capti- 
vating forms, so as to induce man to seek these objects 
against the law of God “written in the heart;” and 
next, to act upon the false desire of the will for inde- 
pendence, the desire “to be as gods, knowing” (that is, 
practically, judging and determining) “ good and evil.” 
It is a power which can be resisted, because it is under 
the control and overruling power of God, as is emphat- 
ically laid down in 1 Cor. x, 13; James iv, 7, etc.; but it 
can be so resisted only by yielding to the grace of God, 
and by a struggle (sometimes an “ agony”) in reliance 
on its strength. 

It is exercised both negatively and positively. Its 
negative exercise is referred to in the parable of the 
sower, as taking away the word, the “engrafted word” 
(James i, 21) of grace, i. e. as interposing itself, by con- 
sent of man, between him and the channels of God’s 
grace. Its positive exercise is set forth in the parable 
of the wheat and the tares, represented as sowing actual 
seed of evil in the individual heart or the world general- 
ly; and it is to be noticed that the consideration of the 
true nature of the tares (Čičava) leads to the conclusion, 
which is declared plainly in 2 Cor. xi, 14, viz. that evil 
is introduced into the heart mostly as the counterfeit of 
good. 

This exercise of the tempter’s power is possible, even 
against a sinless nature. We see this in the temptation 
of our Lord. The temptations presented to him appeal, 
first, to the natural desire and need of food; next, to the 
-desire of power, to be used for good, which is inherent 
in the noblest minds; and, lastly, to the desire of testing 
and realizing God’s special protection, which is the in- 
evitable tendency of human weakness, under a real but 
imperfect faith. The objects contemplated involved in 
no case positive sinfulness; the temptation was to seek 
them by presumptuous or by unholy means; the answer 
to them (given by the Lord as the Son of Man, and there- 
fore as one like ourselves in all the weakness and finite- 
ness of our nature) lay in simple faith, resting upon God, 
and on his word, keeping to his way, and refusing to 
contemplate the issues of action, which belong to him 
alone. Such faith is a renunciation of all self-confi- 
dence, and a simple dependence on the will and on the 
grace of God. 

But in the temptation of a fallen nature Satan has a 
greater power. Every sin committed makes a man the 
“servant of sin” for the future (John viii, 34; Rom. vi, 
16); it therefore creates in the spirit of man a positive 
tendency to evil, which sympathizes with, and aids the 
temptation of the evil one. This is a fact recognised by 
experience; the doctrine of Scripture, inscrutably mys- 
terious, but unmistakably declared, is that, since the fall, 
this evil tendency is born in man in capacity, prior to 
all actual sins, and capable of being brought out into ac- 
tive existence by such actual sins committed. It is this 
which Paul calls “a law,” i.e. (according to his universal 
use of the word) an external power “of sin” over man, 
bringing the inner man (the vovc) into captivity (Rom. 
wii, 14-24). Its power is broken by the atonement and 


the gift of the Spirit, but yet not completely cast out; 
it still “lusts against the spirit” so that men “ cannot do 
the things which they would” (Gal. v, 17). It is to this 
spiritual power of evil, the tendency to falsehood, cruelty, 
pride, and unbelief, independently of any benefits to be 
derived from them, that Satan is said to appeal in tempt- 
ing us. If his temptations be yielded tu without repent- 
ance, it becomes the reprobate (adéxipo¢) mind, which 
delights in evil for its own sake (Rom. i, 28, 32), and 
makes men emphatically “children of the devil” (John 
viii, 44; Acts xiii, 10; 1 John iii, 8, 10) and “accursed” 
(Matt. xxv, 41), fit for “the fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” If they be resisted, as by God's grace 
they may be resisted, then the evil power (the “ flesh” 
or the “old man”) is gradually “crucified” or “mortified” 
until the soul is prepared for that heaven where no evil 
can enter. 

This twofold power of temptation is frequently re- 
ferred to in Scripture as exercised chiefly by the sug- 
gestion of evil thoughts, but occasionally by the dele- 
gated power of Satan over outward circumstances, To 
this latter power is to be traced (as has been said) the 
trial of Job by temporal loss and bodily suffering (Job i, 
ii), the remarkable expression used by our Lord as to 
the woman with a “spirit of infirmity” (Luke xiii, 16), 
the “thorn in the flesh,” which Paul calls the “ messen- 
ger of Satan” to buffet him (2 Cor. xii, 7). Its language 
is plain, incapable of being explained as metaphor or 
poetical personification of an abstract principle. Its gen- 
eral statements are illustrated by examples of tempta- 
tion. (See, besides those already mentioned, Luke xxii, 
5; John xxiii, 27 [Judas]; Luke xxii, 31 [Peter]; Acts 
v, 3 [Ananias and Sapphira]; 1 Cor. vii, 5; 2 Cor. ii, 11; 
1 Thess. iii, 5.) The subject itself is the most startling 
form of the mystery of evil; it is one on which, from our 
ignorance of the connection of the first cause with sec- 
ond causes in nature, and of the process of origination 
of human thought, experience can hardly be held to be 
competent either to confirm or to oppose the testimony 
of Scripture. 

It is of no avail that there are difficulties connected 
with the agency ascribed to Satan. Objections are of 
little weight when brought against well- authenticated 
facts. Any objections raised against the agency of Satan 
are equally valid against his existence. If he exists, he 
must act; and if he is evil, his agency must be evil. The 
fact of such an agency being revealed as it is, is every 
way as consonant with reason and religious conscious- 
ness as are the existence and agency of good angels. 
Neither reason nor consciousness could by itself estab- 
lish such a fact; but all the testimony they are capable 
of adducing is in agreement with the Scripture repre- 
sentation on the subject. 

On the subject of dæmonical possession (q. v.) it is 
sufficient here to remark that although widely different 
in form, yet it is of the same intrinsic character as the 
other power of Satan, including both that external and 
internal influence to which reference has been made 
above. It is disclosed to us only in connection with the 
revelation of that redemption from sin which destroys 
it—a revelation begun in the first promise in Eden, and 
manifested in itself at the atonement in its effects at the 
great day. Its end is seen in the Apocalypse, where Sa- 
tan is first “bound for a thousand years,” then set free 
for a time for the last conflict, and finally “cast into the 
lake of fire and brimstone . . . for ever and ever” (xx, 2, 
7-10). 

V. Traditions.— According to the Mohammedans, who 
have derived their account from Jewish traditions, Sa- 
tan, or, as they sometimes call him, Æblis, was an arch- 
angel whom God employed to destroy the Jinns or Genii, 
a race intermediate between men and angels, who ten- 
anted the earth before the creation of Adam. In riches, 
power, and magnificence, the pre-Adamite sultans of the 
Jinns far surpassed any height to which monarchs of 
the human race have attained; but the pride with which 
such glories inspired them filled them with impiety, and 
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their monstrous crimes at length provoked the wrath of 
the Omnipotent. Satan was then commissioned to de- 
ctroy them; he exterminated the greater part of the 
perfidious race, and compelled the rest to seek refuge in 
the caves beneath the mighty Kaf, or mountain frame- 
work which supports the universe. This victory filled 
Satan with pride; and when God, after the creation of 
Adam, required all the celestial intelligences to worship 
the new being, Satan and his adherents peremptorily 
refused, upon which he was driven from heaven, and 
the faithful angels threw great stones at him to accel- 
erate his tlight. Hence the common Mohammedan 
saying, “ God preserve us from Satan who was stoned !” 
In revenge for this misfortune, Satan resolved to procure 
the expulsion of our first parents from paradise; but 
when he presented himself at the gate of the garden, 
he was refused admittance by the guard. On this he 
begged each of the animals, one after another, to carry 
him in, that he might speak to Adam and his wife; but 
they all refused him except the serpent, who took him 
between two of his teeth and thus carried him in. See 
D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orientale, s. v. See SUPERSTITION. 

VI. Literature.—Lists of works on this subject are 
given by Danz, Theol. Wörterbuch, s. vv. “Satan,” “Teu- 
fel;” Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr. col. 1384, 1680 sq.; and 
Malcom, Theolog, Index, 8s. v. See also Tweedie, Satan 
as revealed in Scripture (Edinb. 1862); Snope, Satanic 
Influence (Lond. 1854); Cowan, tdem (ibid. 1861); and 
the monographs referred to under D&zMmon; DEVIL; 
POSSESSED. 


SATAN, Deprus oF (Rev. ii, 24), probably were the 
mysteries of the Nicolaitans, the Simonians, and other 
early Gnostics, who concealed their errors under deep 
abstruseness derived from wild speculations of Oriental 
philosophy, spoke of certain intelligences which created 
the world, but were in opposition to the Creator. They 
taught a profound knowledge of the nature of angels 
and their different degrees. They seem to have had 
secret books, written in an abstruse and mysterious 
style. See GNOSTICS. 


SATAN, SyNAaGoGvE oF (Rev. ii, 9, 13), probably 
denotes the unbelieving Jews at Smyrna, the false zeal- 
ots for the law of Moses, who at the beginning were the 
most eager persecutors of the Christians. They were 
very numerous at Smyrna, where Polycarp was bishop, 
to whom John writes. See SMYRNA. 


Satanaél, a being whom the Bogomiles (q. v.) of 
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They use distinctive marks, and wear a double string 
of silk bound around the right wrist. They do not 
uniformly employ frontal lines, but some make a per- 
pendicular streak with ashes of a burnt-offering to 
Hanuman. Their moral system approaches that of 
the Hindû Quietists or the Greek Stoics, consisting 
chiefly of a spirit of rigid indifference to the world, 
its pleasures and its pains, advantages and disadvan- 
tages;-and a strict adherence to all ordinary social 
and religious duties, combined with the calm hope of 
final absorption into the one spirit which pervades all 
things. 

Satanians, a branch of the Messalians, who ap- 
peared about A.D. 890. They derived their name from 
the theory which they are alleged to have held, that 
the power of Satan over men makes it right for them to 
pray that he will not exercise it to their harm. This 
opinion seems to be the same as that on which the wor- 
ship of the Yezedees (q. v.) is grounded. 


Satanniani. Heretics of this name are mentioned 
by the author of Predestinatus as having derived their 
name from Satanius, and as maintaining the opinion 
that the resurrection of the dead will be a restoration 
of bodies and souls to exactly the same condition in 
which they exist during the present life. This seems 
to be the same heresy which is numbered the eigh- 
tieth by Philaster and the sixty-seventh by Augustine, 
and to whose adherents the name Æternales is given 
by Danæus in his tract on Augustine’s treatise on 
heresies. 

Satanow, Isaac HA-LEvI, a Jewish writer, was a 
native of Satanow, in Russian Poland, where he was 
born in the year 1732. In 1772 he came to Berlin, 
where he began to issue those works for which he had 
prepared himself in his native place, and which have 
secured him a lasting memorial in Hebrew literature 
and Biblical exegesis. His works are, a short Hebrew 
grammar, entitled 7133 "rpwd, The Joyful Lips (Berl. 
1773):—™N% MDW, a Hebrew dictionary in the man- 
ner of Kimchi’s DSWAWM'D (ibid. 1787 ; Prague, 1804): 
—b"IRX B73", on the synonyms and homonyms of 
the Hebrew language (Berl. 1787; Prague, 1804) ADD 


MM, a Hebrew dictionary, also called BSW IUM © 
(Berl. 1787):—A Hebrew commentary on and German 
translation of Job (ibid. 1799). Besides these, Satanow 


the 12th century regarded as the first-born son of the | | has also written several works of gnomes and apo- 


supreme God, who sat at the right hand of God, holding | 
the second place after him. To each of the higher 
spirits they believed that God had committed a partic- 
ular administration, while Satanael was placed over all 
his universal vicegerents; but, having apostatized, he 
persuaded his companions in apostasy to create a new 
heaven and a new earth, which should be an empire 
independent of the supreme God. He ruled in the 
world which he had created, bringing many thousands 
to ruin by his seductive wiles. But the good God re- 
solved to rescue men from the dominion of Satanael and 
to deprive him of power. This was accomplished by 
the Logos, who became incarnate, or, rather, took an 
ethereal body, which resembled an earthly body only 
in its outward appearance. Satanael was deprived by 
Christ of his divine power, and obliged to give up 
the name of El and retain only that of Satan, This 
doctrine has a marked resemblance to that of the 
Euchites. 


Satandmis, a Hindi sect who profess to adore 
the true name alone, the one God, the cause and creator 
of all things. They borrow their notions of creation 
from the Vedantic philosophy. Worldly existence is 
with them illusion, or the work of Maya. They ac- 
knowledge the whole of the Hindft gods, and, although 
they profess to worship but one God, they pay reverence 
to what they consider manifestations of his nature vis- 
ible in the Avatars, particularly Rama and Krishna. 


thegms in imitation of the Psalms and Proverbs, as well 
as grammatical notes on all the difficult passages of the 
Old Test. which have not as yet been published. Sa- 
tanow died in 1802. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 251 sq.; 
Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte d. jüdischen Poesie, p. 115 sq. ; 
Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s. Secten, iii, 398, etc.; Kitto, 
Cyclop. s. v.; Etheridge, /ntrod. to Hebrew Lu. p. 395; 
Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, xi, 132 sq.; Steinschneider, Bib- 
liograph. Handb. p. 124; Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibli- 
oth. Bodl. p. 2502. (B. P.) 

Satervis, in Persian mythology, is a prince of the 
stars and good genius who protects the region of the 
west, and is a leader in the contest with Ahriman. He 
raises the water from the sea and spreads it over the 
land in the form of rain. 

Sathrabuza’nés (ZaSpaBovlavnc), a Grecized 
form (1 Esdr. vi, 3, 7, 27 [ vii, 1]) of the Chaldee name 
(Ezra v, 3, 6; vi, 6, 13) SHETHAR-BOZNAI (q. V.)- 

Satisfaction (expressed in Hebrew by nb", to fill; 
SIL, to satiate; and MYM, to glut; in Greek [according 
to the A. V.] by less distinctive terms, yopralw, to fod- 
der; once [Col. ii, 23] wAnopovn, satiety), in general, 
signifies the act of giving complete or perfect pleasure. 
In the Christian system it denotes that which Christ 
did and suffered in order to satisfy divine justice, to se- 
cure the honors of the divine government, and thereby 
make an atonement for the sins of his people (Heb. 
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"B3, to atone for). This use of the word satisfaction 
is taken from the sense of the word in the Roman law, 
viz. contenting an aggrieved person by some considera- 
tion consistent with a remission of the debt or offence 
for which the satisfaction is offered. The death of 
Christ as an expiatory sacrifice was the satisfaction for 
the sins of the world (1 John ii, 2; Rom. v,11). Satis- 
faction is, in fact, propitiation and atonement. Christ’s 
satisfaction is vicarious and expiatory, being made for 
us and instead of us or our act, we having ourselves no 
power of offering satisfaction to the offended majesty 
of heaven. Satisfaction is distinguished from merit 
thus: The satisfaction of Christ consists in his answer- 
ing the demands of the law on man, which were conse- 
quent on the breach of it. These were answered by 
Buffering its penalty. ‘he merit of Christ consists in 
what he did to fulfil what the law demanded before 
man sinned, which was obedience. The satisfaction of 
Christ is to free us from misery, and the merit of Christ 
is to procure happiness for us. See Owen, On the Satis- 
faction of Christ; Gill, Body of Div. s. v.; Stillingfleet, 
On Satisfaction; Watts, Redeemer and Sanctifier, p. 28, 
32; Hervey, Theron and Aspasio. See ATONEMENT; 
PROPITIATION. 


SATISFACTION, Romiso. The catechism of the 
Council of Trent defines “ satisfaction” as “ the compen- 
sation made by man to God by doing something in 
atonement for the sins which he has committed.” The 
satisfaction which Christ makes on the cross, it is 
declared, “gives to man’s actions merit before God.” 
“Canonical satisfaction” is something—prayer, fasting, 
or alms-deeds—“ which is imposed by the priest, and 
must be accompanied with a deliberate and firm pur- 
pose carefully to avoid sin for the future.” This satis- 
faction is directed by the Council of Trent to be propor- 
tioned to the nature of the offence and the capability of 
the offender. It directly opposes the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith only, and is closely connected with the 
Romish notion of the merits of good works. See Pex- 
ANCE, 


Satnius, in Greek mythology, was a son of Enops 
and the naiad or nymph of the stream Satniois. He 
was slain by Ajax, the son of Oileus. 


Satrap (Heb. achashdarpen’, RATUN; Sept. ca- 
rpamne and orparnyoc; Vulg. sutrapes; A. V. “ruler 
of provinces;” Esth., iii, 12; viii, 9; ix,3; and with the 
Chaldee termination, Dan. iii, 2, 3, 27; vi, 2,3). ‘The 
genuine form of this name has been found in [ndian in- 
scriptions to be ksatrapa, i.e. warrior of the host (see 
Benfey, in Gött. Gel. Anz. 1839, p. 805 sq.; Lassen, 
Zeitschrift f. d. Morgenl. iii, 161), to which the Greek 
éEarpamne or éarSpamne corresponds ( Böckh, Corp. 
Inscr. No. 2691 c), from which the softer form satrapes 
gradually arose and passed into modern languages (Ge- 
senius, Thesaur, 8. v.). ‘These satraps are known in 
ancient history as the governors or viceroys of the prov- 
inces into which the Persian empire was divided. Strict- 
ly speaking, they had an extended civil jurisdiction over 
several snialler provinces, each of which had its own MMB, 
or governor. Thus Zerubbabel and Nehemiah were 
‘ governors’ of Judea under the Persian satraps of Syria 
(Ezra iv, 3, 6; Neh. ii, 9). The power and functions 
of the Persian satraps were not materially different from 
those of the modern Persian governors and Turkish 
pashas; and, indeed, the idea of provincial government 
by means of viceroys intrusted with almost regal pow- 
ers in their several jurisdictions, and responsible only to 
the king, by whom they are appointed, has always been 
prevalent in the East. The important peculiarity and 
distinction in the ancient Persian government, as ad- 
mirably shown by Heeren (Reseurches, i, 489 sq.), was 
that the civil and military powers were carefully sepa- 
rated—the satrap being a very powerful civil and polit- 
ical chief, but having no immediate control over the 
troops and garrisons, the commanders of which were re- 
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sponsible only to the king. The satraps, in their sev- 
eral provinces, employed themselves in the maintenance 
of order and the regulation of affairs; and they also col- 
lected and remitted to the court the stipulated tribute, 
clear of all charges for local government and for the 
maintenance of the troops (Xenoph. Cyrop. viii, 6, § 1-3). 
In later times this prudent separation of powers became 
neglected in favor of royal princes and other great per- 
sons (Xenoph. Anab. i, 1, § 2), who were intrusted with 
the military as well as civil power in their governments 
—to which cause may be attributed the revolt of the 
younger Cyrus, and the other rebellions and civil wars, 
which, by weakening the empire, facilitated ite ultimate 
subjugation by Alexander.” See PERSIA. 


Satra&pés, in Greek mythology, was a name under 
which a bronze statue was erected to Neptune, first at 
Samicun, and afterwards in Elis, which was constantly 
covered with a robe of woollen, another of linen, and a 
third of byssus. 


Satshi, in Hindi mythology, was the wife of the 
sun-god Indra. 


Satterlee, ALFRED Browy, a Baptist missionary, 
was born at Sheldon, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1823, and was a 
graduate of Brown University, in the class of 1852. He 
pursued his theological studies at the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, and received his appointment as a 
missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
in 1853, and was set apart for the Arracan mission. He 
reached the field of his labors, Akyab, in Sept., 1855. 
He was not permitted to perform much service for his 
Master. At the early age of thirty-two he died of the 
cholera, July 1, 1856. (J. C. S.) 


Satterpai, in Persian mythology, is the heaven of 
the fixed stars supposed to be situated below the heaven 
of the moon, and presided over by twelve genii of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. 


Sattiawodi, in Hindd mythology, is a daughter 
of the king Dassarayen, who was first married to Paras- 
sen and afterwards to Sandanen. 


Saturday (Saturn’s day) was, next to the Lord’s 
day, held by the ancient Christians in great veneration, 
and, especially in the Eastern parts, honored with all 
the public solemnities of religion. This observance of 
the day was, doubtless, out of respect to the feelings of 
the Jews, who were generally the first converts to the 
Christian faith, and who still retained great reverence 
for the Sabbath. The Western Church regarded it as 
a fast, but the Greek Church observed it as a festival, 
one Sabbath (Saturday) only excepted. This was called 
the Great Sabbath, between Good-Friday and Easter- 
day, when our Saviour lay buried, upon which account 
it was kept as a fast throughout the whole Church, 
Athanasius (Hom. de Semente, tom. l, p. 1060) tells us 
that they assembled on Saturdays—not that they were 
infected with Judaism, but only to worship Jesus Christ, 
the Lord ofthe Sabbath. So far as concerns public wor- 
ship, Saturday was made in all things conformable to 
that ofthe Lord’sday. The Scriptures were read, as on 
the Lord’s day, sermons preached, and the communion 
administered. A preference, however, was given to the 
Lord’s day, for there were no laws forbidding lawsuits, 
pleadings, public shows, and games on that day. Nor 
were men obliged to abstain wholly from bodily labor, 
but, on the contrary, the Council of Laodicea (August. 
Ep. 118) has a canon forbidding Christians to Judaize, or 
rest on the Sabbath, any further than was necessary for 
public worship. ‘The reason for the Latin Church keep- 
ing Saturday as a fast is given by pope Innocent in his 
epistle to the bishop of Eugubium: “If we commemo- 
rate Christ’s resurrection not only at Easter, but every 
Lord’s day, and fast upon Friday because it was the day 
of his passion, we ought not to pass by Saturday, which 
is the middle-time between the days of grief and joy.” 


Ile therefore concludes that Saturday ought to be kept 


as a fast (Innocent. Ep. ad Decium Eugubin. c. 4). This 
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was the general practice, and yet in Italy itself it was 
otherwise at Milan, where Saturday was a festival. The 
Saturdays in Ember weeks are called “in XII Lections,” 
from the six Gospels read both in Latin and Greek. 
See Bingham, Antiq. of the Christ. Church, p. 1137 sq.3 
Riddle, Christ. Antig. p. 652 sq.; Walcott, Sacred Ar- 
cheol. S. v. 

Saturn, or Kronos, was a principal deity in Greek 
and Roman mythology. The old Italic Saturn, whose 
name indicates that he was a god of harvests, and the 
old Grecian Kronos, a thoroughly symbolic being, which, 
like his brothers, the Titans, is suggestive of the pri- 
meval and uniform forces of nature, and has a probable 
though partial connection with the Phæœnician Moloch 
(q. v.), are deities of two religions which often diverge 
from each other; and a modern learned mythology, 
which everywhere intermixes Greek and Roman ele- 
ments, has met with but indifferent success in the en- 
deavor to combine the two gods into one. Kronos, the 
son of Uranus and Gea, was the most cunning of the 
Titans. His mother had given birth to the Centimani 
and the Cyclops, and Uranus had confined them in the 
underworld on account of their monstrous shapes and 
strength. Enraged by this action, Geea proposed to her 
younger children to avenge their brothers; but they all 
shrank from laying violent hands on their father, with 
the exception of Kronos, who hid himself, and at night 
emasculated Uranus and threw the generative organs 
down upon the earth, thereby fructifying it. Kronos 
then married the Titaness Rhea, from whom sprang the 
entire race of the gods who ruled the world. To avoid 
a prophecy by his parents which foretold that one of his 
children should dethrone him, he swallowed all his chil- 
dren immediately after their birth, excepting Jupiter, 
whom Rhea saved by giving Kronos a stone wrapped in 
cloths instead. The child grew rapidly, and attained in 
a single year to extraordinary size and strength. Metis 
(cunning) now gave him an emetic, which he adminis- 
tered to Kronos, with the result that he cast up all the 
children he had swallowed, together with the stone. 
The latter was placed for a memorial at the foot of 
Mount Parnassus, and Jupiter conspired with his broth- 
ers aud sisters to dethrone their father, whom he muti- 
lated as Uranus had been; but when he sought to se- 
cure the throne for himself the Titans resisted, with the 
result that after ten years’ war Jupiter released the Cen- 
timani and the Cyclops, and with their aid overcame 
the Titans, whom he imprisoned in the dungeon where 
the Cyclops had lain. The division of authority was 
then determined among the Kronide by lot, Pluto re- 
ceiving the earth, Neptune the sea, and Jupiter the 
heavens and supreme authority over all. The de- 
throned Kronos or Saturn, it is said, now fled to Italy 
and inaugurated the golden age. Men lived, like the 
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troduced in such representations, are added notions 
of more recent date, and resulted from a change in 
the mode of conceiving of the god. The Persians 
gave this deity an almost wholly animal representa- 
tion: the lower parts of the body resemble those of 
swine, a human body with arms is added, and an ani- 
mal head with crown campletes the figure. 





Figure of Saturn. 


Saturn, the planet, seems to be named as an ob- 
ject of worship in Amos v, 26, under the title Kiyun’, 
5999, where it is said of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
“Ye have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch and Chi- 
un, your images,” etc.; for a similar word is the name 
of this star in both Syriac and Arabic (comp. Aben-Ezra, 
ad loc.), and it is known that the ancient Arabians strove 
to propitiate Saturn as a star of evil influence (see Po- 
cocke, Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 103, 120, ed. nov.; comp. Nor- 
berg, Onomast. Cod. Nas. p. 78 sq.; Ephrem Syr. Opp. 
ii, 458; Propert. iv, 1, 104; Lucan, i, 652; Juvenal, v1, 
569). On account of its distance from the sun it was 
considered by the ancient astronomers as having a cold 
nature (Pliny, ii, 6, p.75 ed. Hard.), and they ascribed to 
it heavy storms of rain (ibid. ii, 39; see Harduin, ad loc. ; 
see also, on its evil influence, Macrobius, Saturn, 1, 19, 


gods, without care, in uninterrupted happiness, health, | p. 95,97 Bip.; see also Motocn). The Sept. has ‘Pa:- 
and strength; they did not grow old; and to them death | gay; comp. Acts vii, 43, where the MSS. vary much 
was a slumber which relieved them of their present | (see Griesb. ad loc. ; comp. O. Müller, in the Bibl. Lubec. 


nature and transformed them into demons. The earth | vii, 469 sq.), but the best read ‘Pygarv. 


This is a Cop- 


yielded every kind of fruit, and gave up all its treasures ' tic word, as Kircher has shown from an Arabico-Cop- 


without cultivation and labor. 
urn men lived the life of paradise. To keep alive the 
recollection of this primitive life of innocence, free- 
dom, and equality, the festival of the Saturnalia 
was instituted at Rome, which began on Dec. 17, 
and continued, first a single day, but afterwards 
for longer periods, until in the time of the emperors 
it extended over an entire week. During its con- 
tinuance all business was interrupted; all distinctions 
between masters and slaves were laid aside, so that 
slaves sat at the sumptuous table and masters waited 
on them, and every form of recreation was allowed. 
In Greece Kronos or Saturn possessed temples of ex- 
tremely ancient date. His temple at Rome stood 
at the foot of the Capitol, and served as an archive 
of the State and also as its treasury. The god iş 
usually represented as bearing a sickle. The scythe, 
wings, and hour- glass, which are likewise often in- 


Under the reign of Sat- ; 








tic inscription (Ling. Æg. Restit. p.49; Œdip. Eg. p. 1, 
386 sq.). Seyffarth would derive it from Pe, fo make or 
be, and ovosty, light, i. e. shining (comp. Tatius Isag. in 
Arati Phen.c.17). Jablonski, however (Remph. Ægypt. 
Deus [Frankfort and Leips. 1731], also in his Opusc. ii, 1 
sq, and in Ugolini Thesaur. xxiii), would deny that this 
and the other names of planets associated with it in the 
inscription are Egyptian, and renders the word as Ethi- 
opic, king of heaven, i. e. sun (comp. Opusc. 1, 230 sq.), 
from 7o, “ king,” and pheh, “heaven.” [Hence the true 
reading would be ‘Poyga.] Then we must understand 
the passage in Amos to refer to the worship of Osiris. 
But there is little evidence for the reading with u. Ign. 
Rossi ( Etymol. Ægypt. [Rome, 1808] p. 176) explains 
‘Peppa as meaning inhabitant of heaven, from pheh, 
“heaven,” and rem, “inhabitant” (comp. Coptic version 
of 1 Cor. xv, 48 sq.). But this is not striking. More 
recently, Hengstenberg agrees with Jablonski in re- 
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jecting all glosses, and has returned to the old view 
that ‘Pnday is the mistake of a scribe for Kiyun, or 
Riyun (Authent, des Pentat, i, 110 sq.); yet this seems 
too hasty; and Kircher’s view is supported by some well 
acquainted with the Coptic, and is defended by Baur 
(Comment, ad loc.) and Winer, who considers the ren- 
dering of Hengstenberg (Gestell eurer Bilder, i. e. the 
frame or support of your images) as without force, 
though Hitzig and Ewald adopt it. Gesenius (Thesaur. 
ii, 669 sq.) renders statuam idolorum vestrorum, i.e. statue 
of your idols, which is without good reason. (Comp., 
in gen., Braun, Selecta Sacra, p. 477 sq.; Maius and 
Schwab, in Ugolini Thesaur. xxiii [but these are un- 
important]; Schröder, De Tabernac. Mol, et Stella 
Dei Rempha [Marb. 1745].) Rosenmiiller denies that 
the Sept. renders Kiyún by ‘Pa:gay, but refers it as a 
word of explanation to elohekem, Do "TDy, your gods, 
But this is with little reason. An attempt has been 
made to connect Saturn with the Jewish Sabbath, as 
the day of Saturn. See, contra, Bahr, Symbol. ii, 584. 
Wolff’s Diss. l. de Chiun et Remph. (Leips. 1741) is un- 
important. See CHIUN. 


Saturnalia, the festival of Saturnus, to whom the 
people of Latium attributed the introduction of agricult- 
ure and the arts of civilized life. It was kept towards 
the end of December, as a sort of harvest-home, during 
which business was suspended; courts and schools were 
closed; no war was commenced or malefactor punished; 
slaves were relieved from ordinary labor, and, dressed in 
their masters’ clothes, were waited upon by them at the 
table. Saturnus being an ancient national god of Lati- 
um, the institution of the Saturnalia is lost in the most 
remote antiquity. One legend ascribes it to Janus, an- 
other (by Varro) to the Pelasgi, while a third tradition 
represented certain followers of Hercules, whom he had 
left behind on his return to Greece, as the authors of the 
festival, At first only one day was set apart for the 
sacred rites of Saturnus, but additions were gradually 
made until it occupied seven days. In reality, during 
the empire, three different festivals were celebrated. 
First came the Saturnalia proper, commencing on XVI 
Kal. Dec., followed by the Opalia, anciently coinci- 
dent with the Stgillaria, so called from little earth- 


enware figures (sigilla oscilla) exposed for sale at this 
season. 


Saturnia and Saturnius, in Greek mythology, 
were appellatives of Juno and Jupiter, derived from 
their father Saturn. 


Saturninians, Saturnians, or Saturnines, an 
early sect of Syrian Gnostics, followers of Saturninus (q. 
v.) or Saturnilus. The theories of Saturninus are only 
known through the work of Irenæus Against Heresies. 
In this he states that Saturninus, like Menander, taught 
that there is one supreme Unknown, the Father (Ilarnp 
dyvworoc). The Father, he taught, was without or- 
igin, bodiless and formless, and never had in reality ap- 
peared to men; the God of the Jews was only an angel. 
A number of spiritual beings were created by him in 
successive gradations, in the lowest of which came the 
spirits of the seven planets. These seven, of whom 
the God of the Jews was chief, created the world, man, 
and all things. They had not power to make man an 
erect being, and so he continued to crawl upon the earth 
like a worm until the Supreme sent forth a spark of life, 
which gave him an erect posture, compacted his joints, 
and made him to live. Man now for the first time be- 
comes possessed of a soul, and the godlike germ is des- 
tined to unfold itself in those human natures where it 
has been implanted, to distinct personality, and to re- 
turn after a determinate period to the original Fountain 
of Life. Saturninus taught that the Saviour, whom he 
calls Hon, voðç, came to destroy the Demiurge, who 
was the God of the Jews; that he was without birth, 
without body, without figure, and only in appearance a 
man. He accounted for the existence of good and evil 
men by affirming that they were originally created of 
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two kinds, the one good, whom Christ came to save, the 
other wicked, whom the devils succor, and whom Christ 
will destroy. The Saturninians considered marriage to 
be of Satan; they abstained from animal food, and taught 
that some prophecies came from the spirits who made 
the world, and some from Satan. Their doçtrines led to 
a strict asceticism, and also to the celibacy of follow- 
ing times; they were based on dualism, and resembled 
those of the Docetæ. As these heretics are not men- 
tioned by St. Clement of Alexandria, it is probable that 
they were not much known out of Syria, and that they 
were few in number. See Blunt, Hist. of Sects, 8. v.; 
Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v.; Ueberweg, Hist. of 
Philos. i, 280 sq. 

Saturninus, a native of Antioch, in Syria, and a 
disciple of Menander. He was founder of a sect of 
Gnostics, called after him Saturninians (q.v.). He flour- 
ished A.D. 117-138, 


Saturninus, a Christian martyr under Diocletian, 
was a priest of Albitina, in Africa, who, having been in- 
formed against for officiating in his clerical capacity, 
was apprehended and sent to Carthage to be examined 
before Amelinus. On his examination, Saturninus vin- 
dicated the Christian religion with great eloquence. By 
command of the proconsul he was tortured and remand- 
ed to prison, where he died of starvation, about A.D. 
305. See Fox, Book of Martyrs, p. 48. 

Satyr, the rendering in Isa. xiii, 21; xxxiv, 14, of 
the Heb. word ""9 Y, sair’, which properly means hairy ; 
hence a goat, especially a he-goat (comp. Lat. hircus, from 
hirsutus, hirtus), and is so rendered in Lev. iv, 24; 2 
Chron. xxix, 23, and often. The Sept. has, in the pas- 
sages in Isaiah, arpóviov, demon; and so the Eng. 
A. V., in 2 Chron. xi, 15, “devil.” These beings are 
mentioned in Isaiah as the inhabitants of desert places, 
but particularly the ruins of Babylon and Petra, where 
they dance and call to each other. The Greeks probably 
derived their belief in the existence of beings half men 
and half goats from the Eastern nations, whose mytho!- 
ogy abounds with such fabulous animals, but there is no 
reason to believe that they formed any part of the Jew- 
ish superstitions, Yet it has been supposed by some 
that Isaiah alludes to the spectra] beings which the an- 
cient Persians, the Jews, and the Mohammedans believe 
to haunt the ruins of Babylon. See SUPERSTITION. But 
in those passages where the prophet predicts the des- 
olation of Babylon, there is probably no allusion to any 
species of goat, whether wild or tame. According to the 
old versions, and nearly all the commentators, our own 
translation is correct, and satyrs—that is, demons of 
woods and desert places, half men and half goats—are 
intended. Comp. Jerome (Comment. ad Isa. xiii): “ Sei- 
rim vel incubones vel satyros vel svlvestres quosdam 
homines quos nonnulli fatuos ficarios vocant, aut dæmo- 
num genera intelligunt.” This explanation receives 
confirmation from a passage in Lev. xvii, 7, “They 
shall no more offer their sacrifices unto seïrim,” and 
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from a similar one in 2 Chron. xi, 15. The Israelites, 
it is probable, had become acquainted with a form of 
goat-worship from the Egyptians (see Bochart, Hieroz. 
ili, 825; Jablonski, Pant. Ægypt. i, 273 sq.). The opin- 
ion held by Michaelis (Supp. p. 2342) and Lichtenstein 
(Commentat. de Simtarum, ete. § 4, p. 50 sq.), that the 
seirim probably denote some species of ape, has been 
sanctioned by some modern scientists from a few pas- 
sages in Pliny (Hist. Nat. v, 8; vii, 2; viii, 54). See 
Art, That some species of cynocephalus (dog-faced 
baboon) was an animal that entered into the theology 
of the ancient Egyptians is evident from the monu- 
ments and from what Horapollo (i, 14-16) has told us. 
The other explanation, however, has the sanction of 
Gesenius, Bochart, Rosenmiller, Parkhurst, Maurer, 
Fiirst, and others. As to the “dancing” satyrs, comp. 
Virgil, Ecl. v, 73. See Goar. 


Satyrs, in Greek mythology, were demonic com- 
panions of Bacchus, who represented the unrestrained 
and luxurious life in the Bacchic circle. They are not 
mentioned in Homer, and Hesiod does not describe their 
form, though he speaks of them as a useless race hav- 
ing no adaptability to labor. Later writers furnish a 
description about as follows: Bristly hair, a short, thick, 
and turned-up nose, pointed ears, the neck often marked 
with small lumps resembling horns, a horse-tail, some- 
times a goat-tail over the coccyx. The endowment of 
these beings with horns and goats’ feet was a miscon- 
ception of later days by which they were identified with 
pans, paniscs, and fauns. The satyrs were said to be 
sons of Mercury and Iphthime, or of the naiads. The 
oldest and most prominent of them was named Sile- 
nus, and the older satyrs are called Silent collectively. 
Marsyas, too, was a satyr. In substance, the satyrs 
were companions of Bacchus; they were excessively 
fond of wine, and are accordingly represented as drink- 
ing, as reeling with the ¢hyrsus, as overcome with sleep, 
as wine-pressers, or as playing on the flute or cymbal. 
Their attributes were the flute, the thyrsus staff, 
pandean pipes, the shepherd’s staff, drinking - ves- 
sels, and bottles. They were clothed in skins of 
beasts and crowned with vine - branches, ivy, and 
pine-twigs. They have frequently been the subject 
of artistic representation, and always in company with 
Bacchus. The Latin word satira (a satire), original- 
ly satura, has not the remotest connection with the 
Greek Satyrt, and should not be in any way referred 
to them. . 

Sauces, a Coptic name, according to Jerome, given 
to the Coenobites, as distinct from the Anchorets. The 
name is sometimes Anglicized Sauches, See Bingham, 
Antig. of the Christ. Church, i, 243. 


Sauches. See SAUCES. 


Saukwinmir, in Norse mythology, was one of the 
strongest jots, or giants, Odin slew his son, and at a 
subsequent visit to the jots narrated that he had killed 
the son of a giant and afterwards enjoyed the hospitali- 
ty of the father, without having discovered his true 
character, or even having excited the suspicions of his 
host.—Vollmer, Wérterb. d. Mythol. s. v. 


Saumur, a Protestant theological seminary, located 
in a town of the same name, in the department of the 
Maine-et-Loire. It was suppressed in 1685, but during 
its continuance exerted considerable influence upon Prot- 
estant thought in France. Its tendency was towards Ar- 
minianism, See Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, § 222, 
n. 15, 225, 225 a, 247, 

Saul (Heb. Shaiil’, DANY, desired; Sept. and New 
Test. ZaovrA; Josephus, XaovAoc), the name of several 
men, the following three of whom are thus known in 
the A.V. For the others see SHAUL. 

1. An early king of the Edomites, successor of Sam- 
lah at Rehoboth (Gen. xxxvi, 37, 38), elsewhere called 
“Shaul” (1 Chron. i, 48 49). B.C. post 1618. 

2. The first king of Israel (B.C. 1093-1053), As such 
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(Gen. xlvi, 10; A. V. “ Shaul”). 


SAUL 


his career possesses a peculiar interest in tbe history 
and relations of the chosen people. 

I. The Name.—This first becomes prominent here in 
the history of Israel, though found before in the Edom- 
itish prince already mentioned, and in a son of Simeon 
It also occurs among 
the Kohathites in the genealogy of Samuel (1 Chron. vi, 
24, “ Shaul”), and in Saul, like the king, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, better known as the apostle Paul (see below). 
Josephus (War, ii, 18, 4) mentions a Saul, father of one 
Simon who distinguished himself at Scythopolis in the 
early part of the Jewish war. The name in its applica- 
tion to the present character seems almost like a mock- 
ery of his history. 

Il. His Family.—On the following page is a general 
view of Saul’s pedigree. 

In this genealogy may be observed—1. The repeti- 
tion in two generations of the names of Kish and Ner, 
of Nadab and Abi-nadab, and of Mephibosheth. 2. The 
occurrence of the name of Baal in three successive gen- 
erations; possibly in four, as there were two Mephibo- 
sheths, 3. The constant shiftings of the names of God, 
as incorporated in the proper names: (a) Ab-iel=Je- 
hiel; (b) Malchi-shua = Je-shua; (c) Esh-baal = Ish- 
bosheth ; (d) Mephi- (or Meri-) baal = Mephi-bosheth. 
4. The long continuance of the family down to the 
times of Ezra. 5. Is it possible that Zimri (1 Chron. 
ix, 42) can be the usurper of 1 Kings xvi—if so, the last 
attempt of the house of Saul to regain its ascendency ? 
The time would agree. 

There is a disagreement between the pedigree in 1 
Sam. ix, 1 and xiv, 51, which represents Saul and Abner 
as the grandsons of Abiel, and 1 Chron. viii, 33 and ix, 
39, which represents them as his great-grandsons. If we 
adopt the more elaborate pedigree in the Chronicles, we 
must suppose either that a link has been dropped be- 
tween Abiel and Kish, in 1 Sam. ix, 1, or that the elder 
Kish, the son of Abiel (1 Chron. ix, 36), has been con- 
founded with the younger Kish, the son of Ner (1 Chron. 
ix, 39). The pedigree in 1 Chron. viii is not free from 
confusion, as it omits among the sons of Abiel, Ner, who 
in 1 Chron. ix, 36 is the fifth son, and who in both is 
made the father of Kish, See ABIEL. 

Saul’s more particular genealogy and lineage (so far 
as given) is as follows: 
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Meribbaal........... 





or Mephibosheth.. 1059 ? 
MICAN o556 a vais nessa: 1038 ? 
AUNRZsseessiyewieask 1008 ? 
Jehoadan........... 978 ? 
or Jarah........... 
ZiM bate ean pr eee nan 945 ? 
| Moza... nnee nnn. 910? 
Bilet eesse i R80 ? 
Rapha.............. 850 ? 
or Rephbaiah....... 820 ? 
Eleasnh..........00- 790 ? 
Esbek.............. TT0? 
TAM chs hoon cesar 710? 
Many sons and 
grandsons........ 650 ? 
| Captivity........... 588 ? 





HI. Sauls History.—1. Up to his Coronation.—The 
birthplace of Saul is not expressly mentioned; but as 
Zelah was the place of Kish’s sepulchre (2 Sam. xxi), 
it was probably his native village. There is no war- 
rant for saying that it was Gibeah, though, from its 
subsequent connection with him, it is called often “ Gib 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SAUL’S LINEAGE, 


Aphiah. 
Bechorath. 


Zeror. 


(1 Sam. ix, 1.) 


(Sept. Jaord.) 


Abiel or Jehiel 
(1 Sam. ix, 1.) 


= Maachah. 
(1 Chron. ix.) 


(1l Chron. viii, 33.) 


| 
Ner. 
(1 "r ix, 26.) 


| | | 
Adva Zur. Kish. Baal. 


| 
Kish. 


| 
Ahinoam to SAUL to Rizpah. 
(1 aroa ix, 33.) 


| 
Nadab. 


| 
Abner. 


| 
Zechariah 
(Zacher, 
1 Chron. viii). 


| | 
Gedor. Ahio. Mikloth. 
(1 Chron. ix, 37.) 


Shimeah. 





| | | . | | | 
Jonathan. Ishui. Malchl-shua. Abinadab. Esh-baal. Merab. David to Michal to Phaltiel. Armoni. Mephibosheth, 


(1 Sam. Joshua (Jos. Ant. Ishbosheth. 
Merib-baal xiv, 49.) vi, 6, 1). 


(Mephibosheth, 1 Chron. ix, 34). 


5 sons. 


| 
Micah. 
| 
| | | | 
Pithon. Melech. Tahrea. rise 
Jehoadah (Jarah, 1 Chron. ix, 42). 
| 
| | E we 
Alemeth. Azmaveth Zimri. 
| 
i 
Binea. 
| 
Rapha (Rephaiah, 1 Chron. ix, 43). 
ia ie 
| | 
an N: 
l | | |. l. | i | | 
Azrikam. SBocheru. Ishmael. Sheariah. Obadiah. Hanan. Ulam. Jehush. Eliphelet. 


eah of Saul.” See GIBEAH. (When Abiel, or Jehiel 
[1 Chron. viii, 29; ix, 35], is called the father of “ Gib- 
eon,” it probably means founder of Gibeah.) 

His father, Kish, was a powerful and wealthy chief, 
though the family to which he belonged was of little im- 
portance (1 Sam. ix, 1, 21). A portion of his property 
consisted of a drove of asses. In search of these asses, 
gone astray on the mountains, he sent his son Saul, ac- 


companied by a servant (752) who acted also as a guide | him that he was to be the ruler and (Sept.) deliverer 


and assistant of the young man (ver. 3-10). After a 
three days’ journey (ver. 20), which it has hitherto 
proved impossible to track with certainty [see Raman], 
through Ephraim and Benjamin [see SHALIM; SHA- 
LISHA; ZupH], they arrived at the foot of a hill sur- 
rounded by a town, when Saul proposed to return home, 
but was deterred by the advice of the servant, who sug- 
gested that before doing so they should consult “a man 
of God,” “a seer,” as to the fate of the asses, securing 
his oracle by a present (backshish) of a quarter of a sil- 
ver shekel. They were instructed by the maidens at 
the well outside the city to catch the seer as he came 
out of the city to ascend to a sacred eminence, where a 
sacrificial feast was waiting for his benediction (1 Sam. 
ix, 11-13). At the gate they met the seer for the first 
time—it was Samuel. A divine intimation had indi- 
cated to him the approach and the future destiny of 
the youthful Benjamite. Surprised at his language, 
but still obeying his call, they ascended to the high 
place, and in the inn or caravansary at the top (Sept. 
TO Karadupa, ver. 27) found thirty or (Sept. and Jose- 
phus, Ant. vi, 4, 1) seventy guests assembled, among 
whom they took the chief place. In anticipation of 
some distinguished stranger, Samuel had bidden the 


150 descendants. 


cook reserve a boiled shoulder, from which Saul, as the 
chief guest, was bidden to tear off the first morsel (Sept. 
1 Sam. ix, 22-24). They then descended to the city, and 
a bed was prepared for Saul on the housetop. At day- 
break Samuel roused him. They descended again to 
the skirts of the town, and there (the servant having 
left them) Samuel poured over Saul’s head the conse- 
crated oil, and with a kiss of salutation announced to 


cf the nation (ix, 25-x, 1). From that moment, as he 
turned on Samuel the huge shoulder which towered 
above all the rest (Sept. x, 9), a new life dawned upon 
him. He returned by a route which, like that of his 
search, it is impossible¢o make out distinctly; and at 
every step homeward it was confirmed by the incidents 
which, according to Samuel’s prediction, awaited him 
(x, 9,10). At Rachel’s sepulchre he met two men, who 
announced to him the recovery of the asses—his lower 
cares were to cease. At the oak of Tabor [see PLAIN; 
TaBor]| he met three men carrying gifts of kids and 
bread and a skin of wine, as an offering to Bethel. Two 
of the loaves were offered to him as if to indicate his 
new dignity. At “the hill of God” (whatever may be 
meant thereby, possibly his own city, Gibeah) he met 
a band of prophets descending with musical instru- 
ments, and he caught the inspiration from them as a 
sign of his new life (Ewald, iii, 28-30), 

This is what may be called the private, inner view 
of his call. The outer call, which is related indepen- 
dently of the other, was as follows. An assembly was 
convened by Samuel at Mizpeh, and lots (so often prac- 
tised at that time, see Aristot, Polit. vi, 11; Virgil, Æn. 
ii) were cast to find the tribe and the family which was 
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to produce the king. Saul was named, and, by a di- 
vine intimation, found hidden in the circle of baggage 
which surrounded the encampment (1 Sam. x, 17-24). 
His stature at once conciliated the public feeling, and 
for the first time the shout was raised, afterwards so 
often repeated in modern times, “ Long live the king!” 
(ver. 23, 24) and he returned to his own Gibeah, ac- 
companied by the fighting part Gann) of the people, 
of whom he was now to be the especial head. The 
murmurs of the worthless part of the community who 
refused to salute him with the accustomed presents 
were soon dispelled by an occasion arising to justify 
the selection of Saul. The words which close 1 Sam. 
x, 27 are, in the Hebrew text, “he was as though he 
were deaf;” in Josephus, Ant. vi, 5, 1, and the Sept. (fol- 
lowed by Ewald), “and it came to pass after a month 
that...” 

The corrupt administration of justice by Samuel’s 
sons furnished an occasion to the Hebrews for rejecting 
that theocracy of which they neither appreciated the 
value, nor, through their unfaithfulness to it, enjoyed 
the full advantages (1 Sam. viii). The prospect of the 
event related below seems also to have conspired with 
the cause just mentioned and with a love of novelty in 
prompting the demand for a king (xii, 12)—an officer 
evidently alien to the genius of the theocracy, though 
contemplated as a historical certainty, and provided 
for by the Jewish lawgiver (ver. 17-20; Deut. xvii, 
14-20; on which see Grotius’s note; also De Jure Belli, 
etc. i, 4,6, with the remarks of Gronovius, who [as Puf- 
fendorf also does] controverts the views of Grotius). 
An explanation of the nature of this request, as not 
only an instance of ingratitude to Samuel, but of rebell- 
ion against Jehovah, and the delineation of the man- 
ner in which their kings—notwithstanding the restric- 
tions prescribed in the law—might be expected to con- 
duct themselves (qoan wow, Sept. dtcaiwua rov 
Baotrtéwe 3 1 Sam. viii, 11; x, 25), failed to move the 
people from their resolution. See SAMUEL. Both pre- 
viously to that election (ver. 16), and subsequently, 
when insulted by the worthless portion of the Israelites, 
he showed that modesty, humility, and forbearance 
which seem to have characterized him till corrupted 
by the possession of power. The person thus set apart 
to discharge the royal function possessed, at least, those 
corporal advantages which most ancient nations desid- 
erated in their sovereigns—what Euripides calls the 
worthy form of royalty. His person was tall and com- 
manding, and he soon showed that his courage was not 
inferior to his strength (ix, 1; x, 23). His belonging 
to Benjamin also, the smallest of the tribes, though of 
distinguished bravery, prevented the mutual jealousy 
with which either of the two great tribes, Judah and 
Ephraim, would have regarded a king chosen from the 
other. 

2. Confirmation of Sauls Appointment. — He was 
(having, apparently, returned to his private life) on his 
way home, driving his herd of oxen, when he heard 
one of those wild lamentations in the city of Gibeah, 
such as mark in Eastern towns the arrival of a great 
calamity. It was the tidings of the threat issued by 
Nahash, king of Ammon, against Jabesh-gilead. See 
Ammon. For, in the meantime, the Ammonites, whose 
invasion had hastened the appointment of a king, hav- 
ing besieged Jabesh in Gilead, and Nahash their king 
having proposed insulting conditions to them, the el- 
ders of that town, apparently not aware of Saul’s elec- 
tion (1 Sam. xi, 3), sent messengers through the land 
imploring help. The inhabitants of Jabesh were con- 
nected with Benjamin by the old adventure recorded 
in Judg. xxi, It was as if this one spark was needed 
to awaken the dormant spirit of the king. “The Spir- 
it of the Lord came upon him,” as on the ancient 
judges. The shy, retiring nature which we have ob- 
served vanished never to return. In this emergency, 
he had recourse to the expedient of the earlier days 
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by the message of the flesh of two of the oxen from 
the herd which he was driving. Saul thus acted with 
wisdom and promptitude, summoning the people, en 
masse, to meet him at Bezek; and having, at the head 
of a vast multitude, totally routed the Ammonites (ver. 
11) and obtained a higher glory by exhibiting a new 
instance of clemency, whether dictated by principle or 
policy—“ Novum imperium inchoantibus utilis clemen- 
tie fama” (Tacitus, Hist. iv, 63), “ For lowliness is young 
ambition’s ladder”— he and the people betook them- 
selves, under the direction of Samuel, to Gilgal, there 
with solemn sacrifices to reinstall the victorious leader 
in his kingdom (1 Sam. xi). If the number set down 
in the Hebrew text of those who followed Saul (ver. 8) 
can be depended on (the Sept. more than doubles them, 
and Josephus outgoes even the Sept.), it would appear 
that the tribe of Judah was dissatisfied with Saul’s 
election, for the soldiers furnished by the other tribes 
were 300,000, while Judah sent only 30,000; whereas 
the population of the former, compared with that of 
Judah, appears, from other passages, to have been as 
about five to three (2 Kings xxiv,9). Yet it is strange 
that this remissness is neither punished (1 Sam. xi, 7) 
nor noticed. At Gilgal Saul was publicly anointed and 
solemnly installed in the kingdom by Samuel, who took 
occasion to vindicate the purity of his own administra- 
tion—which he virtually transferred to Saul—to cen- 
sure the people for their ingratitude and impiety, and 
to warn both them and Saul of the danger of disobedi- 
ence to the commands of Jehovah (ch. xii). The effect 
of this military success was instantaneous on the peo- 
ple; the punishment of the murmurers was demanded, 
but refused by Saul, and the monarchy was inaugu- 
rated anew (xi, 1-15). It should be observed, however, 
that, according to 1 Sam xii, 12, the affair of Nahash 
preceded and occasioned the election of Saul. He be- 
came king of Israel. But he still so far resembles the 
earlier judges as to be virtually king only of his own 
tribe, Benjamin, or of the immediate neighborhood. 
Almost all his exploits are confined to this circle of ter- 
ritory or associations. 

These were the principal transactions that occurred 
during the first decade of Saul’s reign (which we vent- 
ure to assign as the meaning of the first clause of ch. 
xiii—“ the son of a year was Saul in his reigning ;” the 
emendation of Origen, “Saul was thirty years old,” be- 
ing required by the chronology, for he seems, at the next 
event, to have been forty years old); and the subse- 
quent events happened in the second decade, whick 
may be the meaning of the latter clause. 

3. Sauls First Trial and Transgression.— Samuel, 
who had up to this time been still named as ruler with 
Saul (1 Sam. xi, 7, 12, 14), now withdrew, and Saul be- 
came the acknowledged chief. The restrictions on 
which he held the sovereignty had (x, 25) been fully 
explained as well to Saul as to the people, so that he 
was not ignorant of his true position as merely the lieu- 
tenant of Jehovah, king of Israel, who not only gave all 
the laws, but whose will, in the execution of them, was 
constantly to be consulted and complied with. The 
first occasion on which his obedience to this constitu- 
tion was put to the test brought out those defects in 
his character which showed his unfitness for his high 
office, and incurred a threat of that rejection which his 
subsequent conduct confirmed (xiii, 13). Saul could 
not understand his proper position, as only the servant 
of Jehovah speaking through his ministers, or confine 
himself to it; and in this respect he was not, what Da- 
vid with many individual and private faults and crimes 
was—a man after God’s own heart, a king faithful to 
the principles of the theocracy. 

In the twentieth year of his reign (as the age of 
Jonathan evidently requires; the text being corrupt; 
see Keil, ad loc.) Saul began to organize an attempt to 
shake off the Philistine yoke which pressed on his coun- 
try; not least on his own tribe, where a Philistine of- 
ficer had long been stationed even in his own field (1 
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Sam. x,5; xiii, 3). 
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Having collected a small standing | been already mentioned (xiii; xxiv, 2; xxvi,2; comp 
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army, part of which, under Jonathan, had taken a fort | 1 Chron. xii, 29). Ofthis Abner became captain (1 Sam. 
(or slain the officer) of the Philistines, Saul summoned | xiv, 50). A body-guard of young, tall, and handsome 
the people to withstand the forces which their oppress- | Benjamites (Josephus, Ant. vi, 6, 6; vii, 14) was also 
ors, now alarmed for their dominion, would, upon this formed of runners and messengers (see 1 Sam. xvi, 15, 


signal, naturally assemble. 


But so numerous a host | 17; xxii, 14, 17; xxvi, 22). 
came against Saul that the people, panic-stricken, fled ' wards made the chief. 


Of this David was after- 
These two were the principal 


to rocks and caverns for safety—years of servitude hav- , officers of the court, and sat with Jonathan at the king’s 
| table (xx, 25). Another officer is incidentally mentioned 


ing extinguished their courage, which the want of 
arms, of which the policy of the Philistines had de- 
prived them, still further diminished. The number of 
chariots, 30,000, seems a mistake; unless we suppose, 
with Le Clerc, that they were not war-chariots, but 
baggage-wagons (an improbable supposition), so that 
3000 may be the true number. Apparently reduced to 
extremity, and the seventh day having come, but not 
being ended, the expiration of which Samuel had en- 
joined him to wait, Saul at least ordered sacrifices to be 
offered—for the expression (ver. 9) does not necessarily 
imply that he intruded into the priest’s office (2 Sam. 
vi, 13; 1 Kings iii, 2-4), though that is the most obvi- 
ous meaning of the text. Whether that which Saul 
now disregarded was the injunction referred to (1 Sam. 
x, 8) or one subsequently addressed to him, this is evi- 
dent, that Saul acted in the full knowledge that he sin- 
ned (xiii, 12); and his guilt, in that act of conscious dis- 
obedience, was probably increased by its clearly involv- 
ing an assumption of authority to conduct the war ac- 
cording to his own judgment and will. But just after 
the sacrifice was completed Samuel arrived and pro- 
nounced the first curse on his impetuous zeal (ver. 5-14). 
Samuel, having denounced the displeasure of Jehovah 
and its consequences, left him, and Saul returned to Gib- 
eah (the addition made to the text of the Sept. ver. 15, 
where, after “from Gilgal,” the clause, “and the rest of 
the people went up after Saul to meet the enemy from 
Gilgal to Gibeah,” etc., being required apparently by 
the sense, which, probably, has been the only authority 
for its insertion). Left to himself, Saul’s errors multi- 
plied apace. See SAMUEL. 

Meanwhile the adventurous exploit of his son brought 
on the crisis which ultimately drove the Philistines back 
to their own territory. Jonathan, having assaulted a gar- 
rison of the Philistines (apparently at Michmash [ 1 Sam. 
xiv, 31], which therefore must have been situated near 
Migron in Gibeah [ ver. 1], and within sight of it [ver. 
15 ]), Saul, aided by a panic of the enemy, an earth- 
quake, and the co-operation of his fugitive soldiers, ef- 
fected a great slaughter; but by a rash and foolish de- 
nunciation, he (1) impeded his success (ver. 30), (2) in- 
volved the people in a violation of the law (ver. 33), and 
(3), unless prevented by the more enlightened conscience 
of the people, would have ended with putting Jonathan 
to death for an act which, being done in total igno- 
rance, could involve no guilt. See JonaTHAN. This 
campaign was signalized by two remarkable incidents 
in the life of Saul. One was the first appearance of 
his madness in the above rash vow which all but cost 
the life of his son (ver. 24, 44). The other was the 
erection of his first altar, built either to celebrate the 
victory, or to expiate the savage feast of the famished 
people (ver. 35). This success against the Philistines 
was followed, not only by their retirement for a time 
within their own territory, but by other considerable 
successes against the other enemies of his country— 
Moab, Ammon, Edom, the kings of Zobah, the Amalek- 
ites, and the Philistines—all of whom he harassed, but 
did not subdue. These wars may have occupied two 
or three years, about the middle of Saul’s reign (B.C. 
1073-71). 

4. Sauls Second Transgression.—The expulsion of 
the Philistines (although not entirely completed [1 
Sam. xiv, 52]) at once placed Saul in a position higher 
than that of any previous ruler of Israel. Probably 


—the keeper of the royal mules—the comes stabuli, the 
“constable” of the king—such as appears in the later 
monarchy (1 Chron. xxvii, 30). He is the first instance 


of a foreigner employed about the court — being an 
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Edomite or (Sept.) Syrian, of the name of Doeg (1 Sam. 
xxi, 7; xxii, 9). According to Jewish tradition (Je- 
rome, Qu. Heb, ad loc.) he was the servant who accom- 
panied Saul in his pursuit of his father’s asses — who 
counselled him to send for David (1 Sam. ix, xvi), and 
whose son ultimately killed him (2 Sam. i, 10). The 
high-priest of the house of Ithamar (Ahimelech or Ahi- 
jah) was in attendance upon him with the ephod, when 
he desired it (1 Sam. xiv, 3), and felt himself bound to 
assist his secret commissioners (xxi, 1-9; xxii, 14). 
The king himself was distinguished by a state not be- 
fore marked in the rulers. He had a tall spear of the 
same kind as that described in the hand of Goliath. and 
the same that now marks the Bedouin sheik. This 
never left him —in repose (xviii, 10; xix, 9), at his 
meals (xx, 33), at rest (xxvi, 11), in battle (2 Sam. i, 6). 
In battle he wore a diadem on his head and a bracelet 
on his arm (i, 10). He sat at meals on a seat of his own 
facing his son (1 Sam. xx, 25; Sept.). He was received 
on his return from battle by the songs of the Israelitish 
women (xviii, 6), among whom he was on such occa- 
sions specially known as bringing back from the enemy 
scarlet robes, and golden ornaments for their apparel (2 
Sam. i, 24). 

The warlike character of his reign naturally still pre- 
dominated, and he was now able not merely, like his 
temporary predecessors, to act on the defensive, but to 
attack the neighboring tribes of Moab, Ammon, Edom, 
Zobah, and finally Amalek (1 Sam. xiv. 47). The war 
with Amalek is twice related, first briefly (ver. 48), and 
then at length (xv, 1-9). Its chief connection with 
Saul’s history lies in the disobedience to the prophetical 
command of Samuel, shown in the sparing of the king, 
and the retention of the spoil (B.C. 1070). In this event 
another trial was afforded Saul before his final rejection 
—namely, by the command to extirpate the Amalekites, 
whose hostility to the people of God was inveterate 
(Deut. xxv, 18; Exod. xvii, 8-16; Numb. xiv, 42-45; 
Judg. iii, 13; vi, 3), and who had not by repentance 
averted that doom which had been delayed 550 years 
(1 Sam. xiv, 48). The extermination of Amalek and 
the subsequent execution of Agag belong to the general 
question of the moral code of the Old Test. See Acaa. 
There is no reason to suppose that Saul spared the king 
for any other reason than that for which he retained the 
spoil—namely, to make a more splendid show at the sac- 
rificial thanksgiving (xv, 21). Such was the Jewish 
tradition preserved by Josephus (Ant. vi, 7, 2), who ex- 
pressly says that Agag was spared for his stature and 
beauty, and such is the general impression left by the 
description of the celebration of the victory. Saul rides 
to the southern Carmel in a chariot (Sept.), never men- 
tioned elsewhere, and sets up a monument there (Heb. 
“a hand” [2 Sam. xviii, 18 ]), which in the Jewish tra- 
ditions (Jerome, Qu. Heb. ad loc.) was a triumphal arch 
of olives, myrtles, and palms. In allusion to his crown- 
ing triumph, Samuel applies to God the phrase, “ The 
victory (Vulg. triumphator) of Israel will neither lie nor 
repent” (1 Sam. xv. 29; and comp. 1 Chron. xxix, 11). 
The apparent cruelty of this commission was not the 
reason why it was not fully executed, as Saul himsclf 


from this time was formed the organization of royal | confessed when Samuel upbraided him, “I feared the 


state, which contained in germ some of the future ; people and obeyed their voice” (1 Sam. xv, 24). 
The host of 3000 has stubbornness in persisting to rebel against the direc- 


institutions of the monarchy. 
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tions of Jehovah was now visited by that final rejection 
of his family from succeeding him on the throne which 
had before been threatened (xiii, 13, 14; xv, 23), and 
which was now significantly represented, or mystically 
predicted, by the rending of the prophet’s mantle. The 
struggle between Samuel and Saul in their final parting 
is also indicated, as he tears himself away from Saul’s 
grasp (for the gesture, see Josephus, Ant. vi, 7, 5), and 
by the long mourning of Samuel for the separation— 
“Samuel mourned for Saul.” “How long wilt thou | 
mourn for Saul?” (1 Sam. xiv, 35; xvi, 1). After this 
second and flagrant disobedience, accordingly, Saul re- 
ceived no more public countenance from the venerable 
prophet, who now left him to his sins and his punish- 
ment; “nevertheless the Lord repented that he had 
made Saul king” (xv, 35). See SAMUEL. 

5: Saul’s Conduct towards David.—YThe rest of Saul’s 
life is one long tragedy. The frenzy which had given 
indications of itself before now at times took almost en- 
tire possession of him. It is described in mixed phrases 
as “an evil spirit of God” (much as we might speak of 
“religious madness”), which, when it came upon him, 
almost choked or strangled him from its violence (1 
Sam. xvi, 14; Sept.; Josephus, Ant. vi, 8,2). The de- 
nunciations of Samuel sank into the heart of Saul, and 
produced a deep melancholy, which either really was, or 
which his physicians (1 Sam. xvi, 14, 15; comp. Gen. 
1, 2) told him was, occasioned by a supernatural influ- 
ence; unless we understand the phrase MP" MA, an 
evil spirit, subjectively, as denoting the condition itself | 
of Saul’s mind, instead of the cause of that condition 
(Isa. xxix, 10; Numb.‘v, 14; Rom. xi, 8). We can con- 
ceive that music might affect Saul’s feelings, might 
cheer his despondency, or divert his melancholy; but 
how it should have the power to chase away a spiritual 
messenger whom the Lord had sent to chasten the mon- 
arch for his transgressions is not so easily understood. 
Saul’s case must probably be judged of by the same 
principles as that of the demoniacs mentioned in the 
New Test. See Damonrac. In this crisis David was 
recommended to him by one of the young men of his 
guard (in the Jewish tradition groundlessly supposed to 
be Doeg [Jerome, Qu. Heb. ad loc.]) on account of his 
skill as a musician (1 Sam. xvi, 16-23). But the nar- 
rative of his introduction to Saul, his subsequently kill- 
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ousy and rage, commenced a series of murderous at- 
tempts on the life of his rival that must have lost bim 
the respect and sympathy of his people, which they se- 
cured for the object of his malice and envy, whose noble 
qualities also they both exercised and rendered more 
conspicuous. He attempted twice to assassinate him 
with his own hand (1 Sam. xviii, 10, 11; xix, 10); he 
sent him on dangerous military expeditions (xviii, 5, 13, 
17); he proposed that David should marry first his elder 
daughter, whom yet he gave to another, and then his 
younger, that the procuring of the dowry might prove 
fatal to David; and then he sought to make his daugh- 
ter an instrument of her husband’s destruction; and it 
seems probable that unless miraculously prevented he 
would have imbrued his hands in the blood of the ven- 
erable Samuel himself (xix, 18), while the text seems to 
intimate (xx, 33) that even the life of Jonathan was not 
safe from his fury, though the subsequent context may 
warrant a doubt whether Jonathan was the party aimed 
at by Saul. The slaughter of Ahimelech the priest (ch. 
xxii), under pretence of his being a partisan of David, 
and of eighty-five other priests of the house of Eli, to 
whom nothing could be imputed, as well as the whole 
inhabitants of Nob, was an atrocity perhaps never ex- 
ceeded; and vet the wickedness of the act was not 
greater than its infatuation, for it must have inspired 
his subjects not only with abhorrence of their king as 
an inhuman tyrant, but with horror of him as an im- 
pious and sacrilegious monster. This crime of Saul put 
David in possession of the sacred lot, which Abiathar, 
the only surviving member of Eli’s priestly family, 
brought with him, and by which he was enabled to ob- 
tain oracles directing him in his critical affairs (xxii, 
21-23; xxiii, 1, 2). 

Having compelled David to assume the position of 
an outlaw, around whom gathered a number of turbu- 
lent and desperate characters, Saul might persuade hini- 
self that he was justified in bestowing the hand of Da- 
vid'’s wife on another, and in making expeditions to ap- 
prehend and destroy him. A portion of the people were 
base enough to minister to the evil passions of Saul (1 
Sam. xxiii, 19; xxvi, 1), and others, perhaps, might 
color their fear by the pretence of conscience (xxiii, 12). 
But his sparing Saul’s life twice, when he was complete- 
ly in his power, must have destroyed all color of right 
in Saul’s conduct in the minds of the people, as it also 





ing Goliath, Saul’s ignorance of David's person after he | did in his own conscience (xxiv, 3-7; xxvi), which two 
had been his attendant and armor-bearer, with various | passages, though presenting many points of similarity, 
other circumstances in the narrative (xvi, 14-23; xvii; | cannot be referred to the same occasion without deny- 


xviii, 1-4), present difficulties which neither the arbi- 
trary omissions in the Sept. nor the ingenuity of subse- 
quent critics has fully succeeded in removing, and which 
have led many eminent scholars to suppose the exist- 
ence of extensive dislocations in this part of the Old : 
Test. The change proposed by Hales and others seems 
to be the most ready, which would place the passage 
xvi, 14-23 after xviii, 9; yet why should Saul’s attend- 
ants need to describe so minutely a person whom he and 
all Israel knew so well already ? Also, how can we con- 
ceive that Saul should love so much (xvi, 21) a person 
against whom his jealousy and hatred had been so pow- | 
erfully excited as his probable successor in the kingdom ? 
(xviii, 9). Besides, David had occupied already a much | 
higher position (ver. 5); and, therefore, his being made | 
Saul’s armor-bearer must have been the very opposite 
of promotion, which the text (xvi, 21) supposes it was. 
The most rational solution of the difficulty appears to 
be the supposition that David had in the interim grown | 
so much that the monarch did not now recognise him. 
See Davip. 

Though not acquainted with the unction of David, 
yet. having received intimation that the kingdom should 











ing to the narrative all historic accuracy and trust- 
worthiness. ‘Though thus degraded and paralyzed by 
the indulgence of malevolent passions, Saul still acted 
with vigor in repelling the enemies of his country, and 
in other affairs wherein his jealousy of David was not 
concerned (xxiii, 27, 28). In Sauls better moments, 
also, he never lost the strong affection which he had 
contracted for David. “He loved him greatly” (xvi, 
21). “Saul would let him go no more home to his 
father’s house” (xviii, 2). ‘ Wherefore cometh not the 
son of Jesse to meat?” (xx, 27). “Is this thy voice, my 
son David? ... Return, my son David; blessed be thou, 
my son David” (xxiv, 16; xxvi, 17,25). Occasionally, 
too, his prophetical gift returned, blended with his mad- 
ness. He “prophesied” or “raved” in the midst of his 
house—“ he prophesied and lay down naked all day and 
all night” at Ramah (xix, 24). But his acts of fierce, 
wild zeal increased. The massacre of the priests, with 
all their families—the massacre, perhaps at the same 
time, of the Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi, 1), and the violent 
extirpation of the necromancers (1 Sam. xxviii, 3, 9), 
are all of the same kind. 

6. Sauls Last Offence and Death.— At length the 


be given to another, Saul soon suspected, from his ac- | monarchy itself, which he had raised up, broke down 
complishments, heroism, wisdom, and popularity, that | under the weakness of its head. The Philistines re- 
David was his destined successor; and, instead of con- | entered the country, and with their chariots and horses 
cluding that his resistance to the divine purpose would | occupied the plain of Esdraelon. Their camp was 
only accelerate his own ruin, Saul, in the spirit of jeal- | pitched on the southern slope of the range now called 
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Little Hermon, by Shunem. On the opposite side, on 
Mount Gilboa, was the Israelitish army, clinging, as usu- 
al, to the heights which were their safety. It was near 
the spring of Gideon’s encampment, hence called the 
spring of Harod, or “trembling ;” and now the name as- 
sumed an evil omen, and the heart of the king as he 
pitched his camp there “trembled exceedingly” (1 Sam. 
xxviii, 5). The measure of Saul’s iniquity, now almost 
full, was completed by an act of direct treason against 
Jehovah the God of Israel (Exod. xxii, 18; Lev. xix, 
31; xx, 27; Deut. xviii, 10, 11). Saul, probably in a 
fit of zeal and perhaps as some atonement for his dis- 
obedience in other respects, had executed the penalty 
of the law on those who practised necromancy and div- 
ination (1 Sam. xxviii, 3). Now, however, in the loss 
of all the usual means of consulting the divine will, he 
determined, with that wayward mixture of superstition 
and religion which marked his whole career, to apply 
to one of the necromancers who had escaped his perse- 
cution. Forsaken of God, who gave him no oracles, 
and rendered, by a course of wickedness, both desperate 
and infatuated, he requested his attendants to seek him 
a woman who had a familiar spirit (which is the loose 
rendering in the English Bible of the expression oc- 
curring twice in ver, 7, DIN M>33 MUN, a woman a 
mistress of Ob; Sept. tyyaorpipvyog, i. e. a ventrilo- 
quist; Vulg. habens Pythonem, i. e. a Pythoness [see 
NEcROMANCY ]), that he might obtain from her that 
direction which Jehovah refused to afford him. She 
was a woman living at Endor, on the other side of Lit- 
tle Hermon. According to the Hebrew tradition men- 
tioned by Jerome, she was the mother of Abner, and 
hence her escape from the genera} massacre of the nec- 
romancers (see Leo Allatius, De Engastrimutho, cap. 6 in 
Critici Sacri, vol. ii). Volumes have been written on 
the question whether in the scene that follows we are 
to understand an imposture or a real apparition of Sam- 
uel. Eustathius and most of the fathers take the for- 
mer view (representing it, however, as a figment of the 
dévil); Origen, the latter view. Augustine wavers 
(ibid. ut supra, p. 1062-1114). The Sept. of 1 Sam. 
xxvii, 7 (by the above translation) and the A. V. (by 
its omission of “himself” in xxviii, 14, and insertion of 
+‘ when” in ver. 12) lean to the former. Josephus (who 
pronounces a glowing eulogy on the woman, Ant. vi, 14, 
2, 3) and the Sept. of 1 Chron. x, 13, to the latter. At 
this distance of time it is impossible to determine the 
relative amount of fraud or of reality, though the obvi- 
ous meaning of the narrative itself tends to the hypoth- 
esis of some kind of apparition. 
disguised king first by the appearance of Samuel, seem- 
ingly from his threatening aspect or tone as towards 
his enemy. Saul apparently saw nothing, but listened 
to her description of a godlike figure of an aged man 
‘wrapped round with the royal or sacred robe. On 
hearing the denunciation which the apparition convey- 
ed, Saul fell the whole length of his gigantic stature 
(see 1 Sam. xxviii, 20, margin) on the ground, and re- 
mained motionless till the woman and his servants 
forced him to eat. 

Assured of his own death in the coming engagement, 
and that of his sons, of the ruin of his army and the 
triumph of his most formidable enemies, whose invasion 
had tempted him to try this unhallowed expedient— 
all announced to him by that same authority which 
had foretold his possession of the kingdom, and whose 
words had never been falsified—Saul, in a state of de- 
jection which could not promise success to his follow- 
ers (comp. Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 168), prepared 
as best he could to meet the enemy in Gilboa, on the 
extremity of the great plain of Esdraelon (on the locali- 
ties of this battle, etc., see Hackett, Illustrations of 
Script. p. 178 sq.). 

The next day the battle came on, and, according to 


Josephus (Ant. vi, 14,7), perhaps according to the spir- | 


it of the sacred narrative, his courage and self-devotion 
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returned. The Israelites were driven up the side of 
Gilboa. The three sons of Saul were slain (1 Sam. 
xxxi,2). Saul himself with his armor-bearer was pur- 
sued by the archers and the charioteers of the enemy 
(ver. 3; 2 Sam.i,6). He was wounded in the stomach 
(Sept. 1 Sam. xxxi, 3). His shield was cast away (2 
Sam.i,21). In his extremity, having in vain solicited 
death from the hand of his armor-bearer (Doeg the 
Edomite—the Jews say, “a partner before of his mas- 
ter’s crimes and now of his punishment”), Saul perished 
at last by his own sword (1 Sam. xxxi, 4). According 
to another account (less trustworthy, or, perhaps, to be 
reconciled with the former by supposing that it de- 
scribes a later incident), an Amalekite came up at the 
moment of his death-wound (whether from himself or 
the enemy) and found him “fallen” but leaning on his 
spear (2 Sam. i, 6, 10). The dizziness of death was 
gathered over him (ver. 9), but he was still alive; and 
he was, at his own request, put out of his pgin by the 
Amalekite, who took off his royal diadem and bracelet 
and carried the news to David (ver. 7-10).. Not till 
then, according to Josephus (Ant. vi, 14, 7), did the 
faithful armor- bearer fall on his sword and die with 
him (1 Sam. xxxi, 5). The body, on being found by 
the Philistines on the morrow, was stripped and decapi- 
tated. The armor was sent into the Philistine cities, 
as if in retribution for the spoliation of Goliath, and 
finally deposited in the temple of Astarte, apparently in 
the neighboring Canaanitish city of Bethshan; and 
over the walls of the same city was hung the naked, 
headless corpse with those of his three sons (ver. 9, 10). 
The head was deposited (probably at Ashdod) in the 
temple of Dagon (1 Chron. x, 10). The corpse was re- 
moved from Bethshan by the gratitude of the inhabi- 
tants of Jabesh-gilead, who came over the Jordan by 
night, carried off the bodies, burned them, and buried 
them under the tamarisk at Jabesh (1 Sam. xxxi, 13). 
It is pleasing to think that even the worst men have 
left behind them those in whom gratitude and affection 
are duties. Saul had those who mourned him, as some 
hand was found to have strewn flowers on the newly 
made grave of Nero. After the lapse of several years, 
his ashes and those of Jonathan were removed by Da- 
vid to their ancestral sepulchre at Zelah in Benjamin 
(2 Sam. xxi, 14). 

IV. Sauls Character.—There is not in the sacred 
history, or in any other, a character more melancholy to 
contemplate than that of Saul. Naturally humble and 
modest, though of strong passions, he might have adorn- 
ed a private station, In circumstances which did not 


She recognises the | expose him to strong temptation, he would probably 


have acted virtuously. But his natural rashness was 
controlled neither by a powerful understanding nor a 
scrupulous conscience; and the obligations of duty and 
the ties of gratitude, always felt by him too slightly, 
were totally disregarded when ambition, envy, and jeal- 
ousy had taken possession of his mind. The diabolical 
nature of these passions is seen, with frightful distinct- 
ness, in Saul, whom their indulgence transformed into 
an unnatural and bloodthirsty monster, who constantly 
exhibited the moral infatuation, so common among 
those who have abandoned themselves to sin, of think- 
ing that the punishment of one crime may be escaped 
by the perpetration of another. In him, also, is seen 
that moral anomaly or contradiction, which would be 
incredible did we not so often witness it, of an individ- 
ual pursuing habitually a course which his better nat- 
ure pronounces not only flagitious, but insane (1 Sam. 
xxiv, 16,22). Saul knew that that person should be 
king whom yet he persisted in seeking to destroy, and 
so accelerated his own ruin. For it can hardly be 
doubted that the distractions and disaffection occasion- 
ed by Saul’s persecution of David produced that weak- 
ness in his government which encouraged the Philis- 
tines to make the invasion in which himself and his 
sons perished. “I gave thee a king in mine anger, 
and took him away in my wrath” (Hos. xii, 11). In 
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the prolonged troubles and disastrous termination of 
this first reign, the Hebrews were vividly shown how 
vain was their favorite remedy for the mischiefs of 
foreign invasion and intestine discord. 

Saul’s character is in part illustrated by the fierce, 
wayward, fitful nature of the tribe [see BENJAMIN ], and 
in part accounted for by the struggle between the old 
and new systems in which he found himself involved. 
To this we must add a taint of madness, which broke 
out in violent frenzy at times, leaving him with long 
lucid intervals, His affections were strong, as appears 
in his love both for David and his son Jonathan, but 
they were unequal to the wild accesses of religious zeal 
or insanity which ultimately led to his ruin. He was, 
like the earlier Judges, of whom in one sense he may 
be counted as the successor, remarkable for his strength 
and activity (2 Sam. i, 23); and he was, like the Ho- 
meric heroes, of gigantic stature, taller by head and 


shoulders than the rest of the people, and of that kind | 


of beauty denoted by the Hebrew word “ good” (1 Sam. 
ix, 2), and which caused him to be compared to the ga- 
zelle—“ the gazelle of Israel.” It was probably these ex- 
ternal qualities which led to the epithet which is fre- 
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13, 1852. In Sept., 1853, he was converted at a camp- 
meeting, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He spent one term at Meadville College, but for tive 
years after led an unsettled life. In 1859 he was ad- 
mitted on trial in the South-eastern Indiana Conference 
and appointed to Vernon Circuit. He also served at 
New Washington; Patriot Circuit; Belleview; as chap- 
lain of the Eighty-third Indiana Volunteers; Roberts. 
and Trinity churches, Madison; Vevay; and Rising 
Sun. He continued to fill his pulpit until within four- 
weeks of his death, which took place July 29,1871. Mr.. 
Saunders was a man of diligent study, careful prepara- 
tion for the pulpit, faithful as a pastor, while his piety 
was of the healthy, fruit-bearing kind. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 184. 


Sauqua Behkr (Socquabekr), in Norse mytholgy, 
was the stream of death, a place where Saga dwelt, and 
which Odin visited each day in order to become drunk 
on the precious mead which she possessed, and to en- 
joy her love. 


Sauras, a Hindd sect who worship only Surya- 
pati, or the sun-god. They are few in number, and. 


quently attached to his name, “ chosen”—“ whom the scarcely differ from the rest of the Hindis in their 


Lord did choose”—“See ye (i. e. Look at) him whom general observances. 


the Lord hath chosen!” (1 Sam. ix, 17; x, 24; 2 Sam. 
xxi, 6). 

V. Literature.—See the treatises referred to in Dar- 
ling, Cyclop. Bibliograph, col. 290-302; Stanley, Jewish 
Ch. ii, lect. xxi; Ewald, Hist. of Israel, ii, 15 sq.; Nie- 
meyer, Charak. v, 75 sq.; Hasse, König Saul (Gries. 
1854); Richardson, Saul, King of Israel (Edinb. 1858); 
Miller, Saul, First King of Israel (2d ed., Lond. 1866) ; 
Brooks, King Saul ({a tragedy], N. Y. 1871); and the 
monographs on his interview with the witch cited by 
First, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii, 236. See KING. 

3. The Jewish name of Paul (q. v.). This was the 
most distinguished name in the genealogies of the tribe 
of Benjamin, to which the apostle felt some pride in 
belonging (Rom. xi, 1; Phil. iii, 5). He himself leads 
us to associate his name with that of the Jewish king 
by the marked way in which he mentions Saul in his 
address at the Pisidian Antioch: “God gave unto them 
Saul the son of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin” 
(Acts xiii, 21), These indications are in harmony with 
the intensely Jewish spirit of which the life of the 
apostle exhibits so many signs. The early ecclesias- 
tical writers did not fail to notice the prominence thus 
given by Paul to his tribe. Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v, 
1) applies to him the dying words of Jacob on Benja- 
min. And Jerome, in his Epitaphium Paule (§ 8), al- 
luding to the preservation of the six hyndred men of 
Benjamin after the affair of Gibeah (Judg. xx, 49), 
speaks of them as “trecentos [sic } viros propter Apos- 
tolum reservatos.” See BENJAMIN. 

Nothing certain is known about the change of the 
apostle’s name from Saul to Paul (Acts xiii, 9). Two 
chief conjectures prevail concerning the change. (1) 
That of Jerome and Augustine, that the name was de- 
rived from Sergius Paulus, the first of his Gentile con- 
verts. (2) That which appears due to Lightfoot, that 
Paulus was the apostle’s Roman name as a citizen of 
Tarsus, naturally adopted into common use by his biog- 
rapher when his labors among the heathen commenced. 
The former of these is adopted by Olshausen and Meyer. 
It is also the view of Ewald (Gesch. vi, 419, 420), who 
seems to consider it self-evident, and looks on the ab- 
sence of any explanation of the change as a proof that 
it was so understood by all the readers of the Acts. 
However this may be, after Saul has taken his place 
definitively as the apostle to the Gentile world, his Jew- 
ish name is entirely dropped. Two divisions of his life 
are well marked by the use of the two names, 

Saunders, WILLIAM T., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born, of Roman Catholic 
parents, in Dublin, Aug. 16, 1836. In his sixteenth year 
he emigrated to America, landing at New Orleans, April 
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Their mark on the forehead 
is made in a particular manner, with red sandal- 
wood, and their necklace is of crystal. They eat 
one meal without salt every Sunday, and on every 
occasion of the sun’s entrance into a sign of the zo- 
diac; and they cannot eat till they have noticed the 
sun, 

Saure, CoxRaD, a minister of the German Reformed 
Church, was born in Germany, and emigrated to this 
country in 1845. He studied theology privately, and 
commenced preaching in Cincinnati in 1856; two years. 
later he was regularly ordained, and installed as pastor 
of the Salem church. His first sermon, it is said, was 
preached to six hearers. At the time of his death, in 
1873, his congregation numbered between seven and 
eight hundred members. He was an acceptable and 
earnest preacher, and a faithful, laborious, and successful 
pastor. See the Ref. Ch. Mess. June 4,1873. (D.Y. H.) 


Saurin, Élie, a French Protestant theologian, was 
born Aug. 28, 1639, at Usseau, Dauphiny. He was the- 
son of a village pastor, who conducted his education, and 
at last sent him to study theology at Geneva. Admit- 
ted to the ministry in 1661, he preached first at Vente- 
rot, and was called to the church at Embrun in the suc- 
ceeding year. Having refused to uncover his head be- 
fore a priest who was carrying the sacrament to a sick 
person, Saurin was banished from the country. He re-- 
tired to Holland, where he took charge of a church at 
Delft, in 1665. He was employed to examine the re- 
ligious opinions of the mystic Labadie, and offered to- 
refute them publicly. So well did Saurin succeed that 
he procured the deposition of his opponent, and, in order 
that he should not be suspected of any personal interest 
in the affair, obtained for Labadie the church at Middle- 
burg. In 1671 Saurin accepted the place of Wolzogen 
at Utrecht. Here he lived for two years, during the 
French occupation, in continual agitation caused by his 
disputes with Jurieu. He began the contest by stating 
that some of the doctrines of Jurieu were heterodox 
and very dangerous. Efforts were made to reconcile 
the two pastors, and the synod of Leeuwarden forbade 
their writing against each other on pain of excommu-. 
nication, but all to no effect. The last years of Saurin 
were devoted to the publication of theological works. 
He died at Utrecht, on Easter-Sunday, 1703. We have 
from his pen, Examen de Ya Théologie de Jurieu :— Dé- 
Jense de la Doctrine de l’ Eglise Réformee, ete. :—Traité 
de l’ Amour de Dieu:—Réflexions sur les Droits de la 
Conscience :—and a posthumous work, Trartté de l'Amour 
du Prochain, 


Saurin, Jacques, the most eloquent preacher of 
French Protestantism, was born at Nimes Jan. 6, 1677. 
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In his eighth year his family, fleeing from the persecu- | manner, Saurin was impetuous in the extreme; greater 


tions of Louis XIV, settled in Geneva. Quitting school 


at the age of sixteen, he joined a regiment of Savoy- 


ards in the general war against the French tyrant, and 
served nearly four years, till the Peace of Ryswick, in | fore the close. 


1697. On his return, he took up the study of theology 
under Tronchin, Pictet, and Turretin, It was only after 
many inner struggles that he conquered his frivolity 
and scepticism, and passed through the throes of the 
new birth. Once clearly converted, his life and influ- 
ence were radically changed. His subsequent renown 
for eloquence began to take form even before his grad- 
uation. His mere schoolboy exercises in sermonizing 
attracted great attention, Entering the ministry in 
1700, he took charge of a society of French Walloons in 
London, and preached with great success for four years. 
In 1705, while on a journey of recreation in Holland, he 
preached a few sermons and made such an impression 
as to occasion a call to labor at the Hague. This call 
he accepted; and here, for the remainder of his life— 
twenty-five years—he labored with equal fame and use- 
fulness. He soon became known as “the great Saurin,” 
the “Chrysostom of Protestantism.” The large church 
in which he preached was constantly overcrowded. It 
was not merely his eloquence, his fine manner, his melo- 
dious voice, which thus held and charmed for a quarter 
of a century all classes of society, but it was chiefly the 
weighty substance of what he said and the holy earnest- 
ness with which he said it. Learned men (Clericus) 
and cold critics often went to hear him with deep preju- 
dice, but uniformly they came away glad and captivat- 
ed. The celebrated Abbadie exclaimed, after first hear- 
ing him, “Is it a man, or is it an angel!” Saurin was 
not a mere preacher, but also an organizer. 
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self-control would have given him greater power. He 
sometimes spent so much force of voice in his opening 
prayer and exordium as to be very much exhausted be- 
Sometimes his voice would almost fail. 
The chief defect in his manner was a certain lack of 
unction. The understanding was convinced, the con- 
science was awakened, the will was aroused, but the 
heart was not fully subdued. After Saurin’s death, his 
great work, Discours (2 vols. fol.), was continued by 
Roques and Beausobre, so that the whole consisted of 
six volumes, See Van Oosterzee, Jacques Saurin (Brus. 
1856); Sayous, Hist. de la Littér. Franç. a l’Etr. ; Weiss, 
Hist. des Réf. Prot. de France; Herzog, Real-Encyki. 
xiii, 437-444, (J.P. L.) 


Saurus, in Greek mythology, was a noted highway 
robber on the borders of Elis, who was killed by Her- 
cules. 


Saussay, ANDRÉ DE, a French prelate, was born at 
Paris in 1589, and died Sept. 9, 1675, at Toul. His par- 
ents being poor, he was educated at the Hospital of the 
Holy Spirit, and on completing his studies took orders. 
He employed himself in preaching and controversy ; 
was in favor at the court; and became curé of Saint- 
Leu, apostolic prothonotary, almoner of the king, and 
grand vicar of the Church of Paris. Elected bishop of 
Toul in 1649, he did not take possession of his see 
until 1657, on account of ecclesiastical troubles with 
its chapter. He held this office till his death. Saus- 
say wag the author of several religious works in Lat- 
in, which show great learning, but little judgment or 
critical acumen — as Généalogie des Hérétiques Sacre- 


He found- | @entatres, etc. :— De Sacro Ritu Preferendi Crucem, 


ed schools and asylums, and planned a grand scheme of etc. 


missionary work throughout the Dutch colonies, He 
was also a systematic writer. In 1722 he issued an ed- 
ucational work, A brégé de la Théologie et de la Morale 
Chrétienne. In 1724 he issued his Catéchisme, which 
enjoyed a long popularity in Holland and at Geneva. 
In 1725 appeared at the Hague L'Etat du Christianisme 
en France, a collection of letters in favor of his fellow- 
Protestants of France. A work which appeared between 
1720 and 1728, Discours Historiques, Critiques, Théolo- 
giques et Morceaux sur les Evénements les plus Mémorables 
du Vieux et du Nouveau Testament, though an able work 
in itself, had the unfortunate result of calling upon Sau- 
rin such a series of envious criticisms from his brother- 
pastors as to embitter his last years and even to hasten 
his death. It is a memorable instance of the well-known 
odium theologicum. It had no other basis or pretext 
than a few unguarded expressions in regard to the so- 
called falsehood of necessity. 

But the posthumous fame of Saurin rests upon his 
Sermons, Of these he himself published (1707-25) five 
volumes. After his death, his son edited, from his 
papers, seven additional volumes. The whole twelve 
volumes have been several times reissued. The best 
edition is that of the Hague, in 1749; the most recent 
is that of Paris, in 1835. A good selection was pub- 
lished by Weiss, at Paris, in 1854, Sermons Choisis de 
Saurin, avec une Notice sur sa Vie. Most of these ser- 
mons have enjoyed great popularity in other languages. 
Five volumes of the Sermons were published in English 
by R. Robinson, in 1775. As to the form of Saurin’s 
sermons, they are too systematic and scholastic for the 
taste of the present; they are encumbered with too much 
of learned citation. Much that they contain would be 
more appropriate in the professor’s chair than in the 
pulpit. As compared with the great Catholic sermon- 
izers, Saurin lacks the exquisite polish of Bossuet; nor 
does he search the secret recesses of the heart with as 
sharp an eye as Bourdaloue; nor are’ his appeals as 
pathetic as those of Massillon; but he surpasses them 
all in this, that he preaches the whole Gospel of Christ, 
and that he is unconscious of dependence on any other 
external authority than the simple Word of God. In 


Sautrantika is the name of the second of the four 
great schools or systems of Buddhism, the three others 
being called Vaibhashika, Madhyamika, and Yogachara. 
They recognise the authority of the Sutras (q. v.), but 
reject that of the Abhidharma. See Köppen, Die Re- 
ligion des Buddha (Berlin, 1857) ; Wassiljew, Der Buddh- 
ismus, seine Dogmen, Geschichte und Literatur (St. Peters- 
burg, 1860). 


Savagarad is the cap of an Armenian priest, made 
of cloth of gold, with an orb and cross on the top. 


Savage, Henry, D.D., an English divine, was born 
at Eldsfield, Worcestershire, in 1604. He entered Ba- 
liol College, Oxford, as a commoner in 1621; took the 
degree of B.A. in Nov., 1625; in 1628 was made proba- 
tioner fellow; and in 1630 completed his master’s de- 
gree. On the commencement of the Rebellion, he trav- 
elled into France with William (lord) Sandys, whose 
sister, lady Mary, he afterwards married. He obtained 
the mastership of his college Feb. 20, 1650, and took his 
degree of D.D. the next year. He was made prebend- 
ary of Gloucester in 1665, and rector of Bladen, in Ox- 
fordshire. He died, master of Baliol College, June 2, 
1672, and was buried in the chapel. He published some 
pamphlets on infant baptism against John Tombes, and 
on Church reformations against Cornelius Burgess; but 
is best known by his Baliofergus; or, A Commentary 
upon the Foundation, Founders, and Affairs of Baliol 
College (Oxon. 1668, 4to). 


Savage. Isaac Aylsworth, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Edinburgh, 
Saratoga County, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1814. He embraced 
religion at the age of sixteen, graduated at the Wesley- 
an University in Aug., 1841, and, having been already 
received on trial in the New England Conference, went 
immediately to South Boston. He was ordained deacon 
in 1843 and elder in 1845. He occupied appointments 
in Lowell, Springfield, Boston, and [olliston until 1854, 
when, after a protracted illness, he fell asleep on Feb. 16. 
Mr. Savage was an excellent scholar, an able and faith- _ 
ful minister, a devoted friend. See Minutes of Annual 
Conf. 1854, p. 359, 
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Savage, John, D.D., an English divine of the last 
century, was a member of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees, and was D.D. of both uni- 
versities. He was rector, first of Bygrave, then of Clot- 
hall, Herts, and lecturer of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
London. He was at one time president of the famous 
club at Royston. He died March 24, 1747, from a fall. 
Besides a visitation and an assize sermon, there are at- 
tributed to him the following: The Turkish History 
(abridged from Knolles and Rycaut (1701, 2 vols. 8vo}): 
— Collection of Letters of the Ancients, etc. (1703, 8vo). 


Savage, John Adams, D.D., a Presbyterian di- 
vine, was born in Salem, Washington County, N. Y., Oct. 
9, 1800. He received his preparatory training in Salem 
Academy; graduated at Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., in 1822; studied theology privately; was licensed 
to preach by Washington Associate Reformed Presby- 
tery in 1825, and ordained by the same presbytery in 
1827. His first charge was at Fort Covington, Frank- 
lin County, N. Y., where he remained until 1832, when 
he was called to the church in Ogdensburg, N. Y. Here 
his labors were abundant and successful. He remained 
at Ogdensburg nearly twenty years, and probably no 
man ever exerted so wide and powerful an influence for 
religion and for Presbyterianism in Northern New York 
ashe. In 1850, at the earnest solicitation of Dr. Van 
Rensselaer, then corresponding secretary of the Board 
of Education, he went to Wisconsin, and took charge 
of Carroll College, at Wauketa, then in its infancy. 
Here he labored arduously in founding and building up 
a college in a new country. The charter had been ob- 
‘tained, and some little progress made in the enterprise 
before his arrival, but properly Dr. Savage is to be re- 
garded as the founder of Carroll College. He died Dec. 
13, 1864. Dr. Savage was a man of great sagacity, deep 
piety, and excellence of character; as a preacher, able 
and instructive; as a theologian, clear, sound, and 
scriptural, well meriting the honorary degree of D.D. 
conferred on him by his alma mater after his assump- 
tion of the presidency of the college. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 167. (J. L. S.) 

Savage, Samuel Morton, D.D., a learned In- 
dependent minister, was born in London in 1721, and 
educated under Dr. Jennings. He became professor of 
divinity at Hoxton; assistant minister of St. Mary Axe, 
London, in 1747; and sole pastor in 1756. He died in 
1791. He published Sermons on several evangelical 
and practical subjects (Taunton, 1796, 8vo). 


Savage, Thomas, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Boston, Mass., Sept. 2, 1794. He pursued his 
preparatory studies at Phillips Academy, in Andover; 
graduated with honor at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; and studied theology at the divinity school con- 
nected with that institution. In 1815 he accepted an 
invitation to become a private tutor in Louisiana, in the 
vicinity of Baton Rouge, where he continued to teach 
and preach for nearly seven years. In 1824 he returned 
to Boston, and on July 5, 1826, was installed pastor of 
the church in Bedford, N. H., which pastorate lasted 
forty years. He died May 8, 1866. Mr. Savage pos- 
sessed a truly symmetrical character. His ministry 
was in conformity with such a character. He was a 
practical and impressive preacher, and an accurate 
scholar—excelling perhaps in the classics, but familiar 
with the best models of his native tongue. See Wil- 
son, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p.196. (J. L. S.) 


Sav’aran (Zavapay v. r. Avapay), an erroneous 
form (1 Mace. vi, 43) for AVARAN (q. V.), an epithet of 
the Maccabee Eleazar (q. v.). 

Savary, N.,a French writer and traveller. In 1776 
he visited Egypt, and studied the antiquities and man- 
ners of the country. On his return he visited the Ar- 
chipelago, and in 1780 published his translation of the 
Koran, which was succeeded by his 7rarels in Egypt, 
Letters on Greece, and a Grammar of the Modern A rabic. 
He died in 1788. 
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Savastano, Francesco EULALIA, an Italian poet, 
was born in 1657 at Naples, where he died Oct. 23, 1717. 
He was a Jesuit, preached successfully, and taught 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology in the College of 
Naples. He is the author of a Latin poem entitled Bo- 
tanicorum Liber 


Savi’as (Lavia), a corrupt Grecized form (1 Esdr. 
viii, 2) of the Heb. name Uzzi (q. v.), the ancestor of 
Ezra (Ezra vii, 4). 

Savigni, ORDER oF, a religious body connected 
with the Romish Church, founded in the 12th century 
by Vitalis de Mortain, a disciple of the famous Robert 
of Arbiscelle, who instituted the Order of Fontevraud. 
The Order of Savigni, after continuing for a time, be- 
came merged in that of the Cistercians (q. v.). 

Saviour, a title applied in Scripture, in its highest 
sense, to Jesus Christ, but in a subordinate way to 
earthly deliverers. We present a comparatively brief 
abstract of this very extensive subject. See SorERI- 
OLOGY. 7 

i. The Word itself.—-The term “ Saviour,” as applied 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, represents the Greek soter 
(cwrhp), which in turn represents certain derivatives 
from the Hebrew root yashd (313%), particularly the 
participle of the Hiphil form moshia ($92), which is 
usually rendered “Saviour” in the A. V. (e. g. Isa. xlvi, 
15; xlix, 26). In considering the true import of “ Sav- 
iour,” it is essential for us to examine the original terms 
answering to it, including in our view the use of soter 
in the Sept., whence it was more immediately derived 
by the writers of the New Test., and further noticing 
the cognate terms “to save” and “salvation,” which 
express respectively the action and the results of the 
Saviour’s office. See Jesus. 

1. The term soter is of more frequent occurrence in 
the Sept. than the term “Saviour” in the A.V. of the 
Old Test. It represents not only the word moshia above 
mentioned, but also very frequently the nouns yésha 
(3W") and yeshudh (MENU), which, though properly 
expressive of the abstract notion “salvation,” are yet 
sometimes used in a concrete sense for “Saviour.” We 
may cite as an example Isa. lii, 11, “ Behold, thy salva- 
tion cometh, kis reward is with him,” where evidently 
“salvation” = Saviour. So again in passages where 
these terms are connected immediately with the person 
of the Godhead, as in Psa. lxviii, 20, “the God our Sav- 
iour” (A. V. “God of our salvation”). Not only in such 
cases as these, but in many others where the sense does 
not require it, the Sept. has soter where the A. V. has 
“salvation;”’ and thus the word “Saviour” was more 
familiar to the ear of the reader of the Old Test. in our 
Lord’s age than it is to us. 

2. The same observation holds good with regard to 
the verb owZey, and the substantive owrnpia, as used 
in the Sept. An examination of the passages in which 
they occur shows that they stand as equivalents for 
words conveying the notions of well-being, succor, peace, 
and the like. We have further to notice owrnpia in 
the sense of recovery of the bodily health (2 Macc, iii, 
32), together with the etymological connection supposed 
to exist between the terms owrnp and o®pa, to which 
Paul evidently alludes in Eph. v, 23; Phil. iii, 20, 21. 

3. If we turn to the Hebrew terms, we cannot fail to 
be struck with their comprehensiveness. Our verb “to 
save” implies, in its ordinary sense, the rescue of a per- 
son from actual or impending danger. This is undoubt- 
edly included in the Hebrew root yashd, and may be 
said to be its ordinary sense, as testified by the frequent 
accompaniment of the preposition min (3⁄2; comp. the 
cocel avd which the angel gives in explanation of the 
name Jesus, Matt. i, 21). But yashd, beyond this, ex- 
presses assistance and protection of every kind—assist- 
ance in aggressive measures, protection against attack ; 
and, in a secondary sense, the results of such assistance 
—victory, safety, prosperity, and happiness. We may 
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cite as an instance of the aggressive sense, Deut. xx, 4, 
“To fight for you against your enemies, to save you;” 
of protection against attack, Isa. xxvi, 1, “Salvation will 
God appoint for walls and bulwarks;” of victory, 2 Sam. 
viii, 6, “ The Lord preserved David,” i. e. gave him vic- 
tory; of prosperity and happiness, Isa. 1x, 18, “Thou 
shalt call thy walls Salvation ;” Isa. lxi, 10, “He hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation.” No better 
instance of this last sense can be adduced than the ex- 
clamation “ Hosanna,” meaning, “ Save, I beseech thee,” 
which was uttered as a prayer for God’s blessing on any 
joyous occasion (Psa. cxviii, 25), as at our Lord’s entry 
into Jerusalem, when the etymological connection of the 
terms Hosanna and Jesus could not have been lost on 
the ear of the Hebrew (Matt. xxi, 9,15). It thus ap- 
pears that the Hebrew and Greek terms had their posi- 
tive as well as their negative side; in other words, that 
they expressed the presence of blessing as well as the 
absence of danger, actual security as well as the re- 
moval of insecurity. The Latin language possessed in 
the classical period no proper equivalent for the Greek 
owrnp. This appears from the introduction of the Greek 
word itself in a Latinized form, and from Cicero’s re- 
mark (in Verr. Act. 2, ii, 63) that there was no one 
word which expressed the notion gui salutem dedit. 
Tacitus (Ann. xv, 71) uses conservator, and Pliny (xxii, 
5) servator. The term salvator appears appended as a 
title of Jupiter in an inscription of the age of Trajan 
(Gruter, p. 19, No. 5). This was adopted by Christian 
writers as the most adequate equivalent for owrnp, 
though objections were evidently raised against it (Au- 
gustine, Serm. 299, § 6). Another term, saluteficator, 
was occasionally used by Tertullian (De Resurr. Carn. 
47; De Carn. Chr. 14). 

4. The historical personages to whom the terms are 
applied further illustrate this view. The judges are 
styled “ saviours,” as having rescued their country from 
a state of bondage (Judg. iii, 9, 15, A. V. “deliverer ;” 
Neh. ix, 27); a “saviour” was subsequently raised up 
in the person of Jeroboam II to deliver Israel from the 
Syrians (2 Kings xiii, 5); and in the same sense Jose- 
phus styles the deliverance from Egypt a “salvation” 
(Ant. iii, 1,1). Joshua, on the other hand, verified the 
promise contained in his name by his conquests over 
the Canaanites: the Lord was his helper in an aggres- 
sive sense. Similarly, the office of the “saviours” prom- 
ised in Obad. 21 was to execute vengeance on Edom. 
The names Isaiah, Jeshua, Ishi, Hosea, Hoshea, and, 
lastly, Jesus, are all expressive of the general idea of 
assistance from the Lord. The Greek soter was in a 
similar manner applied in the double sense of a deliv- 
erer from foreign foes, as in the case of Ptolemy Soter, 
and a general protector, as in the numerous instances 
where it was appended as the title of heathen deities. 

5. There are many indications in the Old Test. 
that the idea of a spiritual salvation, to be effected by 
God alone, was by no means foreign to the mind of the 
pious Hebrew. In the Psalms there are numerous pe- 
titions to God to save from the effects of sin (e. g. xxxix, 
8; Ixxix, 9). Isaiah, in particular, appropriates the 
term “saviour” to Jehovah (xliii, 11), and connects it 
with the notions of justice and righteousness (xlv, 21; 
lx, 16,17): he adduces it as the special manner in which 
Jehovah reveals himself to man (xlv, 15): he hints at 
the means to be adopted for effecting salvation in pas- 
sages where he connects the term “saviour” with “re- 
deemer” (goël), as in xli, 14; xlix, 26; lx, 16, and again 
with “ransom,” as in xliii, 3. Similar notices are scat- 
tered over the prophetical books (e. g. Zech. ix, 9; Hos. 
i, 7), and though in many instances these notices ad- 
mitted of a reference to proximate events of a temporal 
nature, they evidently looked to higher things, and thus 
fostered in the mind of the Hebrew the idea of a “ Sav- 
iour” who should far surpass in his achievements the 
“ saviours” that had as yet appeared. The mere sound 
of the word would conjure up before his imagination 
visions of deliverance, security, peace, and prosperity. 
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II. The Work of the Saviour.—This we propose to 
trace as developed in the several portions of the New 
Testament. 

1, The first three evangelists, as we know, agree in 
showing that Jesus unfolded his message to the disci- 
ples by degrees. He wrought the miracles that were 
to be the credentials of the Messiah; he laid down the 
great principles of the Gospel morality, until he had 
established in the minds of the Twelve the conviction 
that he was the Christ of God. Then, as the clouds of 
doom grew darker, and the malice of the Jews became 
more intense, he turned a new page in his teaching. 
Drawing from his disciples the confession of their faith 
in him as Christ, he then passed abruptly, so to speak, 
to the truth that remained to be learned in the last few 
months of his ministry, that his work included suffering 
as well as teaching (Matt. xvi, 20, 21). He was instant 
in pressing this unpalatable doctrine home to his disci- 
ples from this time to the end. Four occasions when 
he prophesied his bitter death are on record, and they 
are probably only examples out of many more (ver. 21). 
We grant that in none of these places does the word 
“sacrifice” occur; and that the mode of speaking is 
somewhat obscure, as addressed to minds unprepared, 
even then, to bear the full weight of a doctrine so re- 
pugnant to their hopes. But that he must (dei) go and 
meet death; that the powers of sin and of this world 
are let loose against him for a time, so that he shall be 
betrayed to the Jews, rejected, delivered by them to the 
Gentiles, and by them be mocked and scourged, cruci- 
fied, and slain; and that all this shall be done to achieve 
a foreseen work, and accomplish all things written of 
him by the prophets—these we do certainly find. They 
invest the death of Jesus with a peculiar significance ; 
they set the mind inquiring what the meaning can be 
of this hard necessity that is laid on him. For the an- 
swer we look to other places; but at least there is here 
no contradiction to the doctrine of sacrifice, though the 
Lord does not vet say, “I bear the wrath of God against 
vour sins in your stead; I become a curse for you.” Of 
the two sides of this mysterious doctrine—that Jesus 
dies for us willingly, and that he dies to bear a doom 
laid on him as of necessity, because some one must bear 
it—it is the latter side that is made prominent. In all 
the passages it pleases Jesus to speak, not of his desire 
to die, but of the burden laid on him, and the power 
given to others against him. 

2. Had the doctrine been explained no further, there 
would have been much to wait for. But the series of 
announcements in these passages leads up to one more 
definite and complete. It cannot be denied that the 
words of the institution of the Lord's supper speak most 
distinctly of a sacrifice: “ Drink ye all of this, for this 
is my blood of the new covenant;” or, to follow Luke, 
“the new covenant in my blood.” We are carried back 
by these words to the first covenant, to the altar with 
twelve pillars, and the burnt-offerings and peace-offer- 
ings of oxen, and the blood of the victims sprinkled on 
the altar and on the people, and the words of Moses as 
he sprinkled it: “ Behold the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord hath made with you concerning all 
these words” (Exod. xxiv). No interpreter has ever 
failed to draw from these passages the true meaning: 
“ When my sacrifice is accomplished, my blood shall be 
the sanction of the new covenant.” The word “ sacri- 
tice” is wanting; but sacrifice, and nothing else, is de- 
scribed. And the words are no mere figure used for il- 
lustration, and laid aside when they have served that 
turn. “Do this in remembrance of me.” They are the 
words in which the Church is to interpret the act of Je- 
sus to the end of time. They are reproduced exactly 
by Paul (1 Cor. xi, 25). Then, as now, Christians met 
together, and by a solemn act declared that they count- 


‘ed the blood of Jesus as a sacrifice wherein a new cove- 


nant was sealed; and of the blood of that sacrifice they 
partook by faith, professing themselves thereby willing 
to enter the covenant and be sprinkled with the blood. 
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3. So far we have examined the three “synoptic” 
Gospels. They follow a historical order. In the early 
chapters of all three the doctrine of our Lord’s sacrifice 
is not found, because he will first answer the question 
about himself,“ Who is this?” before he shows them 
“What is his work.” But at length the announce- 
ment is made, enforced, repeated; until, when the feet 
of the betrayer are ready for their wicked errand, a 
command is given which secures that the death of 
Jesus shall be described forever as a sacrifice and noth- 
ing else, sealing a new covenant and carrying good to 
many. Lest the doctrine of atonement should seem to 
be an after-thought, as, indeed, De Wette has tried to 
represent it, John preserves the conversation with Nic- 
odemus, which took place early in the ministry; and 
there, under the figure of the brazen serpent lifted up, 
the atoning virtue of the Lord’s death is fully set forth. 
“ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up; that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life” (John iii, 14,15). As in this intercessory act the 
image of the deadly, hateful, and accursed (Gen. iii, 14, 
15) reptile became by God’s decree the means of health 
to all who looked on it earnestly, so does Jesus in the 
form of sinful man, of a deceiver of the people (Matt. 
xxvii, 63), of Antichrist (xii, 24; John xviii, 33), of one 
accursed (Gal. iii, 13), become the means of our salva- 
tion; so that whoever fastens the earnest gaze of faith 
on him shall not perish, but have eternal life. There 
is even a significance in the words “lifted up ;” the Lord 
used, probably, the word 9p, which, in older Hebrew, 
meant to “lift up” in the widest sense, but began in the 
Aramaic to have the restricted meaning of “lifting up 
for punishment.” With Christ the lifting-up was a 
seeming disgrace, a true triumph and elevation. But 
the context in which these verses occur is as important 
as the verses themselves, Nicodemus comes as an in- 
quirer; he is told that a man must be born again, and 
then he is directed to the death of Jesus as the means 
of that regeneration. The earnest gaze of the wound- 
ed soul is to be the condition of its cure; and that gaze 
is to be turned, not to Jesus on the mountain or in the 
temple, but on the cross. This, then, is no passing al- 
lusion, but it is the substance of the Christian teaching 
addressed to an earnest seeker after truth. 

Another passage claims a reverent attention— “If 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever: and the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world” (John vi, 51). He is the bread; 
and he will give the bread. If his presence on earth 
were the expected food, it was given already ; but would 
he speak of “drinking his blood” (ver. 53), which can 
only refer to the dead? It is on the cross that he will 
afford this food to his disciples. We grant that this 
whole passage has occasioned as much disputing among 
Christian commentators as it did among the Jews who 
heard it; and for the same reason—for the hardness of 
the saving. But there stands the saying; and no can- 
did person can refuse to see a reference in it to the 
death of him that speaks. 

In that discourse, which has well been called the 
prayer of consecration offered by our High-priest, there 
is another passage which cannot be alleged as evidence 
to one who thinks that any word applied by Jesus to 
his disciples and himself must bear in both cases pre- 
cisely the same sense, but which is really pertinent to 
this inquiry—* Sanctify them through thy truth: thy 
word is truth. As thou hast sent me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world. And for 
their sakes I sanctify myself that they also might be 
sanctified through the truth” (John xvii, 17-19). The 
word aytaZev, “sanctify,” “consecrate,” is used in the 
Sept. for the offering of sacrifice (Lev. xxii, 2) and for 
the dedication of a man to the divine service (Numb. 
iii, 15). Here the present tense, “I consecrate,” used 
in a discourse in which our Lord says he is “no more 
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in the world,” is conclusive against the interpretation 
“I dedicate my fe to thee;” for life is over. No self- 
dedication, except that by death, can now be spoken of 
as present. “I dedicate myself to thee, in my death, 
that these may be a people consecrated to thee;” such 
is the great thought in this sublime passage, which 
suits well with his other declaration that the blood of 
his sacrifice sprinkles them for a new covenant with 
God. ‘To the great majority of expositors from Chrys- 
ostom and Cyril the doctrine of reconciliation through 
the death of Jesus is asserted in these verses. 

The Redeemer has already described himself as the 
Good Shepherd who lays down his life for the sheep 
(John x, 11, 17, 18), taking care to distinguish his death 
from that of one who dies against his will in striving 
to compass some other aim—“ Therefore doth my Fa- 
ther love me, because I lay down my life that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again.” 

Other passages that relate to his death will occur to 
the memory of any Bible reader. The corn of wheat 
that dies in the ground to bear much fruit (John x, 24) 
is explained by his own words elsewhere, where he says 
that he came “to minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many” (Matt. xx, 28). 

4. Thus, then, speaks Jesus of himself. What say 
his witnesses of him? “Behold the Lamb of God,” 
says the Baptist, “which taketh away the sin of the 
world” (John i, 29). Commentators differ about the 
allusion implied in that name. But take any one of 
their opinions, and a sacrifice is implied. Is it the pas- 
chal lamb that is referred to? Is it the lamb of the 
daily sacrifice? Either way the death of the victim 
is brought before us. But the allusion, in all probabil- 
ity, is to the well-known prophecy of Isaiah (ch. liii), to 
the Lamb brought to the slaughter, who bore our griefs 
and carried our sorrows. See this passage discussed 
fully in the notes of Meyer, Lange (Bibelwerke), and Al- 
ford. The reference to the paschal lamb finds favor 
with Grotius and others; the reference to Isaiah is ap- 
proved by Chrysostom and many others. The taking- 
away of sin (aipey) of the Baptist, and the bearing it 
(pépecv, Sept.) of Isaiah, have one meaning and answer 
to the Hebrew word NW). To take the sins on him- 
self is to remove them from the sinners; and how can 
this be through his death except in the way of expia- 
tion by that death itself? 

5. The apostles, after the resurrection, preach no mor- 
al system, but a belief in and love of Christ, the cruci- 
fied and risen Lord, through whom, if they repent, men 
shall obtain salvation. This was Peter’s preaching on 
the day of Pentecost (Acts 11); and he appealed boldly 
to the prophets on the ground of an expectation of a 
suffering Messiah (ili, 18). Philip traced out for the 
eunuch, in that picture of suffering holiness in the well- 
known chapter of Isaiah, the lineaments of Jesus of 
Nazareth (Acts viii; Isa. liii). The first sermon to a 
Gentile household proclaimed Christ slain and risen, 
and added “that through his name whosoever believ- 
eth in him shall receive remission of sins” (Acts x). 
Paul at Antioch preaches “a Saviour Jesus” (xiii, 23); 
“through this Man is preached unto you the forgive- 
ness of sins, and by him all that believe are justified 
from all things from which ye could not be justified by 
the law of Moses” (ver. 38, 39). At Thessalonica all 
that we learn of this apostle’s preaching is “that Christ 
must needs have suffered and risen again from the 
dead; and that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is 
Christ” (xvii, 3). Before Agrippa He declared that he 
had preached always “that Christ should suffer, and 
that he should be the first that should rise from the 
dead” (xxvi, 23); and it was this declaration that con- 
vinced his royal hearer that he was a crazed fanatic. 
The account of the first founding of the Church in the 
Acts of the Apostles is concise and fragmentary; and 
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sometimes we have hardly any means of judging what 
place the sufferings of Jesus held in the teaching of the 
apostles; but when we read that they “preached Je- 
sus,” or the like, it is only fair to infer from other pas- 
sages that the cross of Christ was never concealed, 
whether Jews or Greeks or barbarians were the listen- 
ers. And this very pertinacity shows how much weight 
they attached to the facts of the life of our Lord. 
They did not merely repeat in each new place the pure 
morality of Jesus as he uttered it in the Sermon on the 
Mount: of such lessons we have no record. They took 
in their hands, as the strongest weapon, the fact that a 
certain Jew crucified afar off in Jerusalem was the Son 
of God, who had died to save men from their sins; and 
they offered to all alike an interest, through faith, in 
the resurrection from the dead of this outcast of his 
own people. No wonder that Jews and Greeks, judg- 
ing in their worldly way, thought this strain of preach- 
ing came of folly or madness, and turned from what 
they thought unmeaning jargon. 

6. We are able to complete from the epistles our ac- 
count of the teaching of the apostles on the doctrine of 
atonement. “The Man Christ Jesus” is the mediator 
between God and man, for in him the human nature, 
in its sinless purity, is lifted up to the divine, so that 
he, exempt from guilt, can plead for the guilty (1 Tim. 
ii, 5; 1 John ii, 1,2; Heb. vii, 25). Thus he is the sec- 
ond Adam that shall redeem the sin of the first; the 
interests of men are bound up in him, since he has 
power to take them all into himself (Eph. v, 29, 30; 
Rom. v, 12, 17; xii,5; 1 Cor. xv, 22). This salvation 
was provided by the Father, to “reconcile us to him- 
self” (2 Cor. v, 18), to whom the name of “ Saviour” 
thus belongs (Luke i, 47); and our redemption is a sig- 
nal proof of the love of God to us (1 John iv, 10). Not 
less is it a proof of the love of Jesus, since he freely lays 
down his life for us—offers it as a precious gift, capable 
of purchasing all the lost (1 Tim. ii, 6; Tit. ii, 14; Eph. 
i, 7; comp. Matt. xx, 28). But there is another side 
of the truth more painful to our natural reason. How 
came this exhibition of divine love to be needed? Be- 
cause wrath had already gone out against man. The 
clouds of God’s anger gathered thick over the whole 
human race; they discharged themselves on Jesus only. 
God has made him to be sin for us who knew no sin 
(2 Cor. v, 21); he is made “a curse” (a thing accursed) 
for us that the curse that hangs over us may be re- 
moved (Gal. iii, 13); he bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree (1 Pet. ii, 24). There are those who would 
see on the page of the Bible only the sunshine of the 
divine love; but the muttering thunders of divine wrath 
against sin are heard there also; and he who alone was 
no child of wrath meets the shock of the thunder-storm, 
becomes a curse for us and a vessel of wrath; and the 
rays of love break out of that thunder-gloom and shine 
on the bowed head of him who hangs on the cross, dead 
for our sins. 

7. We have spoken, and advisedly, as if the New Test. 
were, as to this doctrine, one book in harmony with it- 
self. That there are in the New Test. different types 
of the one true doctrine may be admitted without peril 
to the doctrine. The principal types are four in num- 
ber. 

(1.) In the Epistle of James there is a remarkable ab- 
sence of all explanations of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment; but this admission does not amount to so much 
as may at first appear. True, the key-note of the epistle 
is that the Gospel is the law made perfect, and that it 
is a practical moral system in which man finds himself 
free to keep the divine law. But with him Christ is 
no mere lawgiver appointed to impart the Jewish sys- 
tem. He knows that Elias is a man like himself, but 
of the person of Christ he speaks in a different spirit. 
He calls himself “a servant of God and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” who is “the Lord of glory.” He speaks 
of the Word of Truth of which Jesus has been the ut- 
terer, He knows that faith in the Lord of glory is in- 
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consistent with time-serving and “respect of persons” 
(James i, 1, 18; ii, 1). “There is one lawgiver,” he 
says, “ who is able to save and to destroy” (iv, 12); and 
this refers, no doubt, to Jesus, whose second coming he 
holds up as a motive to obedience (v, 7-9). These and 
like expressions remove this epistie far out of the sphere 
of Ebionitish teaching. The inspired writer sees the 
Saviour, in the Father’s glory, preparing to return to 
judge the quick and dead. He puts forth Christ as 
prophet and king, for he makes him teacher and judge 
of the world; but the office of the priest he does not 
dwell on. Far be it from us to say that he knows it 
not. Something must have taken place before he could 
treat his hearers with confidence, as free creatures able 
to resist temptations, and even to meet temptations with 
joy. He treats “your faith” as something founded al- 
ready, not to be prepared by this epistle (i, 2, 3, 21). 
His purpose is a purely practical one. There is no in- 
tention to unfold a Christology such as that which 
makes the Epistle to the Romans so valuable. Assum- 
ing that Jesus has manifested himself and begotten 
anew the human race, he seeks to make them pray with 
undivided hearts, and be considerate to the poor, and 
strive with lusts, for which they, and not God, are re- 
sponsible; and bridle their tongues, and show their 
fruits by their works (see Neander, Pflanzung, b. vi, c. 3; 
Schmid, Theologie des N. T. pt. ii; and Dorner, Christo- 
logie, i, 95). 

(2.) In the teaching of Peter the doctrine of the person 
of our Lord is connected strictly with that of his work 
as Saviour and Messiah. The frequent mention of his 
sufferings shows the prominent place he would give 
them; and he puts forward as the ground of his own 
right to teach that he was “a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ” (1 Pet. v, 1). The atoning virtue of those 
sufferings he dwells on with peculiar emphasis, and not 
less so on the purifying influence of the atonement on 
the hearts of believers. He repeats again and again 
that Christ died for us (ii, 21; iti, 18; iv, 1); that he 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree (ii, 24). He 
bare them; and what does this phrase suggest but the 
goat that “shall bear” the iniquities of the people off 
into the land that was not inhabited ? (Lev. xvi, 22), or 
else the feeling the consequences of sin, as the word is 
used elsewhere (xx, 17,19)? We have to choose be- 
tween the cognate ideas of sacrifice and substitution. 
Closely allied with these statements are those which 
connect moral reformation with the death of Jesus. He 
bare our sins that we might live unto righteousness, 
His death is our life. We are not to be content with a 
self-satisfied contemplation of our redeemed state, but to 
live a life worthy of it (1 Pet. ii, 21-25; iii, 15-18). In 
these passages the whole Gospel is contained; we are 
justified by the death of Jesus, who bore our sins that 
we might be sanctified and renewed to a life of godli- 
ness. And from this apostle we hear again the name 
of “the lamb,” as well as from John the Baptist; and 
the passage of Isaiah comes back upon us with unmis- 
takable clearness. We are redeemed “with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot” (i, 18, 19, with Isa. liii, 7). Every word 
carries us back to the Old Test. and its sacrificial sys- 
tem: the spotless victim, the release from sin by its 
blood (elsewhere [1 Pet. i, 2] by the sprinkling of its 
blood), are here; not the type and shadow, but the truth 
of them; not a ceremonial purgation, but an effectual 
reconcilement of man and God. 

(3.) In the inspired writings of John we are struck at 
once with the emphatic statements as to the divine and 
human natures of Christ. A right belief in the incarna- 
tion is the test of a Christian man (1 John iv, 2; John 
i, 14; 2 John 7); we must believe that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, and that he is manifested to destroy 
the works of the devil (1 John iii,8). And, on the other 
hand, he who has come in the flesh is the one who alone 
has been in the bosom of the Father, seen the things 
that human eyes have never seen, and has come to de- 
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clare them unto us (i, 2; iv, 14; John i, 14-18). This 
person, at once divine and human, is “the propitiation 
for our sins,” our “ advocate with the Father,” sent into 
the world “that we might live through him;” and the 
means was his laying down his life for us, which should 
make us ready to lay down our lives for the brethren (1 
John i, 7; ii, 1, 2; iii, 16; iv, 9, 10; v, 6, 11-13; John 
xi, 51). And the moral effect of his redemption is that 
“the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin” (1 
John i, 7). The intimate connection between his work 
and our holiness is the main subject of his first epistle, 
“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin (iii, 9). 
As with Peter, so with John; every point of the doc- 
trine of the atonement comes out with abundant clear- 
ness. The substitution of another, who can bear our 
sins, for us who cannot; the sufferings and death as the 
means of our redemption, our justification thereby, and 
our progress in holiness as the result of our justifica- 
tion. 

(4.) To follow out as fully, in the more voluminous 
writings of Paul, the passages that speak of our salva- 
tion would far transgress the limits of our paper. Man, 
according to this apostle, is a transgressor of the law. 
His conscience tells him that he cannot act up to that 
law, which, the same conscience admits, is divine, and 
binding upon him. Through the old dispensations man 
remained in this condition. Even the law of Moses 
could not justify him: it only by its strict behests held 
up a mirror to conscience that its frailness might be 
seen. Christ came, sent by the mercy of our Father 
who had never forgotten us; given to, not deserved by 
us. He came to reconcile men and God by dying on 
the cross for them, and bearing their punishment in 
their stead (2 Cor. v, 14-21; Rom. v, 6-8). He is “a 
propitiation through faith in his blood” (iii, 25, 26; 
comp. Lev. xvi, 15) ((Aaornpioy means “victim for 
expiation”)—words which most people will find unintel- 
ligible, except in reference to the Old Test. and its sac- 
rifices, He is the ransom, or price paid, for the redemp- 
tion of man from all iniquity (Titus ii, 14). Still 
stronger in 1 Tim. ii, 6, “ransom instead of” (ayritv- 
rpov); also Eph. i, 7 (azroAvrpworc); 1 Cor. vi, 20; vii, 
23. The wrath of God was against man, but it did 
not fallon man. God made his Son “to be sin for us,” 
though he knew no sin; and Jesus suffered, though men 
had sinned. By this act God and man were reconciled 
(Rom. v, 10; 2 Cor. v, 18-20; Eph. ii, 16; Col. i, 21). 
On the side of man, trust and love and hope take the 
place of fear and of an evil conscience; on the side of 
God, that terrible wrath of his, which is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, is turned away (Rom. i, 18; v, 9; 1 Thess, i, 10). 
The question whether we are reconciled to God only, or 
God is also reconciled to us, might be discussed on deep 
metaphysical grounds; but we purposely leave that on 
one side, content to show that at all events the inten- 
tion of God to punish man is averted by this “ propitia- 
tion” and “reconcilement.” See RECONCILIATION. 

Different views are held about the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews by modern critics, but its 
numerous points of contact with the other epistles of 
Paul must be recognised. In both the incompleteness 
of Judaism is dwelt on; redemption from sin and guilt 
is what religion has to do for men, and this the law 
failed to secure. In both, reconciliation and forgiveness 
and a new moral power in the believers are the fruits of 
the work of Jesus. In the Epistle to the Romans, Paul 
shows that the law failed to justify, and that faith in 
the blood of Jesus must be the ground of justification. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews the same result follows 
from an argument rather different: all that the Jewish 
system aimed to do is accomplished in Christ in a far 
more perfect manner. The Gospel has a better priest, 
more effectual sacrifices, a more profound peace. In the 
one epistle the law seems set aside wholly for the sys- 
tem of faith; in the other the law is exalted and glori- 
fied in its Gospel shape; but the aim is precisely the 
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same—to show the weakness of the law and the effectual 
fruit of the Gospel. 

8. We are now in a position to see how far the teach- 
ing of the New Test. on the effects of the death of Jesus 
is continuous and uniform. Are the declarations of our 
Lord about himself the same as those of James and 
Peter, John and Paul? and are those of the apostles 
consistent with each other? The several points of 
this mysterious transaction may be thus roughly de- 
scribed : 

(1.) God sent his Son into the world to redeem lost 
and ruined men from sin and death, and the Son willing- 
ly took upon him the form of a servant for this purpose; 
and thus the Father and the Son manifested their love 
for us. 

(2.) God the Father laid upon his Son the weight of 
the sins of the whole world, so that he bare in his own 
body the wrath which men must‘else have borne, be- 
cause there was no other way of escape for them; and 
thus the atonement was a manifestation of divine justice. 

(3.) The effect of the atonement thus wrought is that 
man is placed in a new position, freed from the domin- 
ion of sin, and able to follow holiness; and thus the doc- 
trine of the atonement ought to work in all the hearers 
a sense of love, of obedience, and of self-sacrifice. 

In shorter words, the sacrifice of the death of Christ 
is a proof of divine Jove and of divine justice, and is for 
us a document of obedience. é 

Of the four great writers of the New Test., Peter, 
Paul, and John set forth every one of these points. 
Peter, the “ witness of the sufferings of Christ,” tells us 
that we are redeemed with the blood of Jesus, as of a 


lamb without blemish and without spot; says that . 


Christ bare our sins in his own body on the tree. If we 
“have tasted that the Lord is gracious” (1 Pet. ii, 3), 
we must not rest satisfied with a contemplation of our 
redeemed state, but must live a life worthy of it. No 
one can well doubt, who reads the two epistles, that the 
love of God and Christ, and the justice of God, and the 
duties thereby laid on us, all have their value in them; 
but the love is less dwelt on than the justice, while the 
most prominent idea of all is the moral and practical 
working of the cross of Christ upon the lives of men. 

With John, again, all three points find place. That 
Jesug willingly laid down his life for us, and is an advo- 
cate with the Father; that he is also the propitiation, 
the suffering sacrifice, for our sins; and that the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin, for that who- 
ever is born of God doth not commit sin—all are put 
forward. The death of Christ is both justice and love, 
both a propitiation and an act of loving self-surrender ; 
but the moral effect upon us is more prominent even 
than these. 

In the epistles of Paul the three elements are all pres- 
ent. In such expressions as a ransom, a propitiation, 
who was “made sin for us,” the wrath of God against 
sin, and the mode in which it was turned away, are 
presented to us. Yet not wrath alone. “The love of 
Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge that if 
one died for all, then were all dead: and that he died 
for all, that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for them and 
rose again” (2 Cor. v, 14,15). Love in him begets love 
in us, and in our reconciled state the holiness which we 
could not practice before becomes easy. 

The reasons for not finding in James similar evidence 
we have spoken of already. ‘ 

Now, in which of these points is there the semblance 
of contradiction between the apostles and their Master? 
In none of them. In the gospels, as in the epistles, Je- 
sus is held up as the sacrifice and victim, draining a cup 
from which his human nature shrank, feeling in him- 
self a sense of desolation such as we fail utterly to com- 
prehend on a theory of human motives, Yet no one 
takes from him his precious redeeming life; he lays 1t 
down of himself, out of his great love for men. But 
men are to deny themselves, and take up their cross and 
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tread in his steps. They are his friends only if they | and to perform the commonest menial services; but his 
keep his commands and follow his footsteps. superior saw his gifts, and charged him from the start 

We must consider it proved that these three points ' with the teaching of what was then called philosophy 
or elements are the doctrine of the whole New Test. | and physics. His chief authorities in this teaching 
What is there about this teaching that has provoked in | were the great Dominican theologian Thomas Aquinas, 
times past and present so much disputation? Not the | the Church father St. Augustine, and, above all, the 
hardness of the doctrine—for none of the theories put in , Holy Scriptures. The latter he knew almost by heart. 
its place are any easier—but its want of logical com- | He was particularly fond of the Old-Test. prophets and 
pleteness. Sketched out for us in a few broad lines, it of the Apocalypse. It was in the study of these that 
tempts the fancy to fill it in and lend it color; and we | his spiritual imagination nurtured itself, and attained 
do not always remember that the hands that attempt | such an intense vividness as to make it easy for him to 
this are trying to make a mystery into a theory, an in- | assume to himself too much of the prophetic character. 
finite truth into a finite one, and to reduce the great | His first attempts at preaching were without special 
things of God into the narrow limits of our little field of | results. His voice was harsh, his gestures awkward, 
view. Towhom was the ransom paid? What was Sa- | his language clumsy and scholastic. His audience was 
tan’s share of the transaction? How can one suffer for not attracted. But, while on a visit to Brescia, his 
another? How could the Redeemer be miserable when | power broke forth suddenly, as waters from a pent-up 
he was conscious that his work was one which could ' fountain. The people flocked to him in great crowds to 
bring happiness to the whole human race? Yet this | hear his imaginative exposition of the Apocalypse; and 
condition of indefiniteness is one which is imposed on us | the impression was not lessened when he made definite 
in the reception of every mystery, Prayer, the incarna- | inferences (“non per rivelazione, ma per ragione delle 
tion, the immortality of the soul, are all subjects that | Scritture”) as to calamities which were soon to fall upon 
pass far beyond our range of thought. Here we see the | Italy. But his politico-reformatory labors began only 
wisdom of God in connecting so closely our redemption | in his thirty-eighth year (1490), when he was appointed 
with our reformation. If the object were to give us a ! as lector in the Dominican cloister of San Marco, Flor- 
complete theory of salvation, no doubt there would be ; ence. His two leading thoughts now were, reformation 
in the Bible much to seek. The theory is gathered by | of the Church and emancipation of Italy. In carrying 
fragments out of many an exhortation and warning; no- | out these, he shook to its foundations the Florentine 
where does it stand out entire, and without logical flaw. | government, raised against himself the anathemas of 
But if we assume that the New Test. is written for the | the hierarchy, and finally fell himself a victim to the 
guidance of sinful hearts, we find a wonderful aptness ` task. See Rule, Dawn of the Reformation (Lond. 1855). 
for that particular end. Jesus is proclaimed asthe sol- The family of the Medici had raised Florence to & 
ace of our fears, as the founder of our moral life, as the | high degree of prosperity, and were enjoying princely 
restorer of our lost relation with our Father. If he had ; power under the forms of a republic. Cosmo de’ Medict 
a cross, there is a cross for us; if he pleased not himself, : (died 1464) was the Rothschild of the age. His gifted 
let us deny ourselves; if he suffered for sin, let us hate nephew Lorenzo (died 1492) followed in his footsteps, 
sin. And the question ought not to be, What do all : promoted commerce, letters, and philosophy, and made 
these mysteries mean? but Are these thoughts really Florence the temporary centre of a golden age. But 
Such as will serve to guide our life and to assuage our | | beneath the outward polish of refined culture, the moral 
terrors in the hour of death? The answer is twofold— | corruption of high and low festered as an ulcer. In 
one from history and one from experience. The preach- 1492 Lorenzo’s son Pietro II followed him as master of 
ing of the cross of the Lord even in this simple fashion Florence, while his younger son, Giovanni—who was 
converted the world. The same doctrine is now the made a cardinal at the age of twelve, four years before 
ground of any definite hope that we find in ourselves of | his father’s death—aimed at the papal chair. Such was 
forgiveness of sins and of everlasting life. See Thom- | the condition of Florence at the time when Savonarola 
son, essay on the “ Death of Christ,” in Aids to Faith. | began his efforts at political and ecclesiastical reform. 
: He began his lectures in the cloister; then transferred 
: them to the cloister garden; and, when the multitude 





Saviour, St., ORDER oF, a name applied to the 
Order of St. Bridget (q. v.), because it was pretended | 
that our Saviour personally dictated to the founders the overflowed this, he repaired to a spacious church. Here, 


vee. i on Aug. 1, 1491, he commenced his elucidation of the 
ase er a i of the order.—Gardner, Faiths of Apocalypse before an immense multitude, “The Church 
3 . e 


must be renewed,” said he; “but previously God will 
Savonarola, GIROLAMO, an Italian monk, reform- | send severe judgments upon Italy, and that, too, speed- 
er, and martyr, the leader of an incipient reformation ily.” He tore off the thin disguise of glory from the 
of the Church in the latter half of the 15th century, a much-boasted Medicean age, and exposed the great gulf 
man whose eventful life and tragic death have called | of moral rottenness beneath. He spared neither rank 
forth the most contradictory judgments, and whose | nor sex nor age; neither pope nor monk nor layman. 
real character is even to this day a matter of dis- | “Your sins,” exclaimed he, “make me a prophet! Hith- 
pute with certain historians. Savonarola was born of | erto l have been but as Jonah warning Nineveh. But, 
an honorable family at Ferrara, Sept. 21, 1452. His‘ if you heed not my words, I shall be as Jeremiah, pre- 
education was carefully conducted. It was intended dicting your destruction, and weeping over the ruins: 
that he should devote himself to natural and medical for God will renew his Church, and that will not take 
science, but his early religious development turned him | place without blood.” 
into another course. He was fond of solitude, and It was not a doctrinal, but a moral reformation, which 
avoided the public walks of the ducal palace. Im-j| he more immediately contemplated; and closely with 
pressed with terror at the wickedness which he saw | this he connected the restoration of the former liberties 
about him, he finally, in his twenty-third year, fled from | of the republic. In the main he was in accord with 
his home and friends and took refuge in a Dominican | Catholic orthodoxy, and he carried the monkish princi- 
cloister at Bologna. Two days after his arrival in Bo- | ples of abstinence and self-denial to an intense extreme. 
logna he wrote to his parents, begging their forgiveness | But he laid great emphasis on certain doctrines which 
and blessing, and averring as his excuse that he was | the clergy of the age had greatly neglected, viz. that 
utterly unable to endure the spectacle of the wickedness | the Scriptures lead us chiefly to Christ, and not to the 
of Italian society. He also declared that he had simply | saints; that without the forgiveness of God no priestly 
followed out a divine impulse given him in prayer, and ; absolution is of any avail; and that salvation comes of 
that he felt that he should be ready to suffer anything, faith and submission to the Redeemer, and not from out- 
even death, rather than disobey the voice of duty. ward works or educational polish. Still there was felt 
At first Savonarola desired to be simply a lay brother, , throughout his sermons rather more of the earnestness 
IX.—B B 
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of the law than of the gentleness of the Gospel. One 
year after his arrival in Florence he was made prior of 
San Marco. Contrary to all precedent, Savonarola omit- 
ted to call and pay his respects to the civil ruler of the 
city, Lorenzo. This was all the more singular as Lo- 
renzo had made large gifts to San Marco, and had always 
shown all respect to the priesthood. But Savonarola 
saw in him simply the incarnation of worldliness, and 
the robber of his country’s liberties. He feared his 
friendship more than his hatred. Lorenzo resorted to 
all the arts of cunning and flattery, but in vain; he did 
not win the smiles of the stern preacher of righteous- 
ness. Lorenzo died April 8, 1492. On his death-bed 
he sent for Savonarola and desired absolution. Savona- 
rola exacted three things: faith in Christ; the restora- 
tion of all ill-gotten property; and the re-establishment 
of the city’s liberties. To the first two he cheerfully 
assented; to the latter he demurred. Thereupon the 
stern prior of San Marco departed. This third demand 
is not mentioned by Politian ; it may be apocryphal. 

The death of Lorenzo was the signal for the outbreak 
of the storm. He was succeeded by his rash and ar- 
bitrary son, Pietro II. The same year the notorious car- 
dinal Borgia ascended the papal throne as Alexander 
VI. Savonarola continued his exhortations to repent- 
ance and his predictions of speedy judgments. “A 
storm will break in,” said he, “a storm that will shake 
the mountains; over the Alps there will come against 
Italy one like Cyrus of whom Isaiah wrote.” Soon 
thereafter Charles VIII of France actually came with a 
great army, not to reform the Church, however, but to 
take the vacant throne of Naples. Pietro Medici capit- 
ulated without resistance. Thereupon the wrath of the 
people broke out, and the Medici were forced to fly to 
Bologna. The senate pronounced them traitors, and set 
a price on their heads. But, as the aristocratic faction 
still desired to retain all political offices, Savonarola 
summoned a great popular assembly in the cathedral, 
and assumed the rôle of a theocratic tribune. By gen- 
eral consent he became the legislator of Florence. As 
the foundation of the new order of things, he proposed 
four principles: (1) fear God; (2) prefer the weal of 
the republic to thine own; (3) a general amnesty; (4) 
a council after the pattern of Venice, but without a doge. 
His political maxims he borrowed mostly from Aquinas. 
He was not opposed to monarchy, but he believed that 
circumstances called for a democracy in Florence. “God 
alone will be thy king, O Florence!” exclaimed he; 
“even as he was king in Israel under the old covenant.” 
The ruling element in this “ city of God” was to be, not 
self-seeking, but love—love to God and love to the 
neighbor. “How can we have peace with God if we 
have it not with each other?” Viva Cristo, viva Fi- 
renze! responded the people to the proposition of the 
enthusiastic- monk, ‘and, in the beginning of 1495, com- 
mitted to him the remodelling of the state. With the 
details of the new order of things he did not, however, 
concern himself. His attitude was rather that of a 
judge in Israel, or of a Roman censor with dictatorial 
power. He regarded himself as the organ of Christ for 
the Christocratic republic. He guided it with his coun- 
sels, and breathed into it from his throne, the pulpit, a 
deep moral and religious earnestness. His influence 
over the people lasted for three years, and was of un- 
precedented power. This is the testimony not only of 
the prudent historian Guicciardini, but of the deep- 
seeing Machiavelli. The latter ascribes his downfall 
to the envy of the people, who can never long endure 
the spectacle of one great character towering above all 
the others. 

With the new constitution, a new spirit took pos- 
session of the people. Unrighteous gains were given 
up; deadly enemies embraced each other in love; secu- 
lar sports came to an end; vows of continence were 
made by husbands and wives; profane love songs gave 


place to hymns of love for Christ; artists cast their nude į 
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communion was partaken of daily; never-wearying 
crowds thronged to the great cathedral, over whose pul- 
pit were inscribed the words: “Jesus Christ, the King 
of Florence ;” committees traversed the city gathering 
up and destroying bad books, cards, and instruments of 
music; the carnival gave place to a Palm-Sunday pro- 
cession in which thousands of children and of adults, 
dressed in white, indulged in sacred dances and sang 
very odd Christian songs, of which the following verse 
is a fair sample: 
“Non fa mai più bel solazzo, 

Pid giocondo ne maggiore, 

Che per zelo e per amore 

Di Gesù divenir pazzo. 

Ognun grida com’ io grido, 

Semper pazzo, pazzo, pazzo,” 
This popular excess Savonarola justified on the Monday 
after Holy Week, 1496, by citing the example of David 
dancing before the ark, and by the phenomena of Pen- 
tecost after the ascension. 

But all this was but a transient enthusiasm of an ex- 
citable populace. The general character of levity had 
been too deeply implanted by ages of prosperity and 
submission to demagogues to be able now to assume 
suddenly the self-control and steadfastness which are so 
essential to a religious and free government, and a re- 
action was inevitable. It came only too soon. The 
worldly spirit reasserted itself in the form of opposition 
to the monk’s régime at home and of alliance with the 
pope from without. No more violent contrast could be 
imagined than the austere Savonarola and the profligate 
and infamous pope Alexander VI. It was impossible 
that these two could live in peace at the head of neigh- 
boring states. Savonarola hesitated not to attack the 
character of the papal court as it deserved; and he 
openly proclaimed his hope that the reform begun in 
Florence would eventually embrace the whole of Italy. 
The papal court saw the necessity of putting down so 
bold a foe. Strategy was at first resorted to. Savona- 
rola was invited to come to Rome; and a cardinal’s hat 
and the archbishopric of Florence were offered to him. 
He answered the pope in strangely prophetic words: “I 
desire none of vour gifts; I will have no other red hat 
than that which you have given to other servants of 
Christ—the red hat of martyrdom.” Then Alexander 
commanded him to come to Rome. Savonarola excused 
himself on the ground of his feeble health; and he con- 
tinued to preach against Rome. Thereupon the pope 
(in the autumn of 1496) forbade him further preaching 
on pain of excommunication, until the termination of his 
trial for heresy, which was now to be commenced. At 
the same time, the jealousy of the Franciscan order, at 
the prominence of this Dominican, fell upon him. Sa- 
vonarola ceased preaching for a time; but then, unable 
to restrain the spirit within him, recommenced. “The 
pope,” said he, “is ill-informed and misguided. It is 
not the ideal pope who has forbidden me to preach; the 
true pope is the incarnation of the spirit of Christ; and 
Christ cannot be against the spirit of love, otherwise he 
would be against himself. This wicked order is, there- 
fore, not from the pope. I must preach, because God 
has called me thereto.” So reasoned Savonarola; so en- 
deavored he to reconcile disobedience to the visible pope 
with obedience to the Catholic Church. Meantime po- 
litical affairs took an unfavorable turn for Savonarola. 
Charles VIII was forced to retire from Italy in inglori- 
ous failure. Combined Italy was hostile to Florence 
because of its alliance with the French. Also a pesti- 
lence and famine broke out in Florence (June, 1497), 
against which Savonarola could furnish no miraculous 
remedy. The party of the Medici made an attempt to 
seize the government; this failed, and ended with the 
execution (Aug, 21, 1497) of five prominent men. The 
avengers of their blood now. watched for Savonarola’s 
life. His followers now surrounded him with an-armed 
guard; it was only thus that he could reach his pulpit. 

The pope, learning of the decline of Savonarola’s 


paintings into the fire; fasting became a delight; the ; popularity, excommunicated him, first in May, 1497, and 
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then more emphatically in October, forbidding all Chris- 
tians to have any intercourse with him, and threatening 
the city with the interdict. Savonarola, encouraged by 
a favorable council which was elected Jan. 1, 1498, as- 
cended the cathedral pulpit, denied the charge of her- 
esy, declared null and void the excommunication, and 
appealed from the human pope to the heavenly head of 
the Church. He also boldly summoned the crowned 
heads of all Christendom to unite in calling a general 
council, to depose this pretended pope, and to heal the 
wounds of the Church. And yet Savonarola plainly 
foresaw the fatal result to himself of the present con- 
test. “To the cause there can be no other outcome 
than victory; but to me it will be death.” An incau- 
tious step which Savonarola now took precipitated the 
end. From the balcony of San Marco he asked God to 
consume him with fire if he had acted from unchristian 
motives. A Franciscan monk offered to stand the or- 
-deal of fire against him. Savonarola hesitated. An 
enthusiastic monk of San Marco offered to undergo the 
test in Savonarola’s place; then the whole body of 
Dominicans declared themselves also ready. Savona- 
rola consented. The issue in controversy was the right- 
eousness of Savonarola and the invalidity of his excom- 
munication. A monk was selected from each order. 
Two great ranges of fire, close beside each other, were 
prepared on the greaf square. The two orders of monks 
marched in with song and banners through the innu- 
merable multitude; but, just as the moment arrived for 
the test, a violent disagreement arose as to whether the 
parties standing the ordeal should bear the crucifix and 
host. The contest lasted until evening, when a violent 
rain put out the remnant of the fire. The people dis- 
persed amid loud murmurs, and the whole weight of 
their displeasure fell upon Savonarola. The fickle peo- 
ple now charged him with being an impostor and a 
coward, and it was due to his armed guards that he left 
the spot alive. On the next day—Palm-Sunday, 1498 
—his enemies besieged him in San Marco; he disdained 
earthly weapons, and fell upon his face in prayer. As 
he was taken and conducted to judgment he was greet- 
ed with all manner of abuse. His adherents were ex- 
pelled from the council, and a hasty trial was entered 
upon. On six successive days he was dragged forth and 
examined under the severest tortures. During the few 
days of his imprisonment he wrote a beautiful exposi- 
tion of the ist Psalm, which Luther afterwards pub- 
lished as a tract. He was then examined again, by tort- 
ure, before a clerical tribunal; it was but a mere form. 
He was sentenced to be hanged and burned. He was 
thus executed with and between two of his friends, May 
23, 1498. At the foot of the scaffold he had adminis- 
tered the eucharist to himself and his two friends. “My 
Lord was pleased to die for my sins; why should not I 
be glad to give up my poor life out of love to him?” 
With such words he closed his eyes upon the world and 
yielded to the gibbet and the flames. 
The Dominican order endeavored in later vears to 
effect his canonization. Luther said that God had al- 
ready canonized him. Though not a dogmatic reform- 
er in the sense of Luther, Zwingli, or Calvin, Savonarola 
yet holds a most honorable place by the side of Wyc- 
liffe, Huss, and Wessel, as a forerunner of the great Ref- 
ormation. Monuments were erected to Savonarola in 
San Marco, Florence, in 1873, and in Ferrara, May 23, 
1875. Savonarola left numerous writings. In his Tri- 
umphus Crucis (Trionfo della Croce [1597 ]), he tries to 
turn the Church away from its modern corruptions to 
Christ as the centre of all moral power. In his De Di- 
visione Omnium Scientiarum he opposes pagan writers 
and praises the riches of the fathers. Recently (1845) 
his sermons (Prediche) were printed at Florence; also 
his poems (Poesie) in 1862. A portion of his works was 
published at Lyons, in six volumes, in 1633-40. His 
Life has been written by Carle (Paris, 1842); by Mad- 
den (Lond. 1853); by Perrens (Paris, 1853, 2 vols.; 3d 
ed. 1859); by Villari (Florence, 1859-61, 2 vols.); of the 
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latter, a French translation by G. Gruyer (1874, 2 vols). 
His earlier biographers were: Burlamacchi (died 1519), 
G. F. Picodella Mirandola, and Bartoli. Excellent mod- 
ern German biographers are: Rudelbach [A.G. ], Savo- 
narola (Hamb. 1835); Meier [F. K.], Savonarola (Berl. 
1836); Hase, Neue Propheten (Leips. 1851). See the his- 
torical works of Guicciardini, Nardi, Roscoe, Machiavelli, 
Sismondi, and especially Villari, History of Savonarola 
(from the Italian, by Horner [ Lond. 1863, 2 vols. 8vo }); 
Madden, Life of Savonarola (Lond. 1853, 2 vols. 8vo); 
also the Brit. Quarterly, Oct. 1849; Eclectic Review, Dec. 
1853; Christian Remembrancer, Oct. 1858; Prot. Episc. 
Review, Oct. 1860; Baptist Quarterly, Oct. 1873 ; London 
Quar. Rev. July, 1856; Methodist Quar. Rev. Oct. 1867 ; 
Schaff in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xiii, 444,455. (J. P.L.) 

Savor (usually "9, réäch, a smell or scent, as else- 
where rendered; don, elsewhere “odor;” but a perfume 
is Chald. mir, nichoth, incense; ebwoia; and a stink 
is Heb. UND). Besides its literal sense, this word is 
used metaphorically to imply character or reputation, 
and also the degree of acceptance with which any per- 
son or thing is received (2 Cor. ii, 14, etc.), In Matt. 
xvi, 23; Mark viii, 33, gpovéw, to think, is rendered 
“savor,” in the sense of being flavored with (or, as the 
old Saxon use of the verb seems to warrant, in the en- 
tirely different signification of being mended; see Bible 
Educator, iv, 208). So in Matt. v, 13, pwpaivy, to be- 
come foolish, is applied to the loss of that sharp quality 
in salt by which it renders other bodies agreeable to the 
taste. See SALT. 

Savory Meat (02932, matammim, from UYY, 
to taste, Gen. xxvii, 4 sq.; and so MIID"3, matamméth, 
“ dainties,” Prov. xxiii, 3,6). The patriarchal cookery, 
like that of the modern Arabs, appears to have been gen- 
erally very simple, but in dressing a favorite joint the 
latter frequently use every variety of fruits and vegeta- 
bles which they can procure. “Among the more com- 
mon dishes,” says Mr. Lane, “are the following: lamb 
or mutton, cut into small pieces, and stewed with vari- 
ous vegetables, and sometimes with peaches, apricots, or 
jujubes and sugar; cucumbers, etc.; small gourds, or the 
fruit of the black or white egg-plant stuffed with rice 
and mince-meat, etc.; vine-leaves, or pieces of lettuce- 
leaf and cabbage-leaf, enclosing a similar composition ; 
small morsels of lamb, or lamb and mutton, roasted on 
skewers, and called kéebab; fowls simply roasted or 
boned and stuffed with raisins, pistachio-nuts, crumbled 
bread, and parsley; and various kinds of pastry and 
other sweets. The repast is frequently commenced with 
soup, and is generally ended with boiled rice mixed with 
a little butter and seasoned with salt and pepper; or after 
this is served a watermelon or other fruit, or a bowl of 
sweet drink composed of water with raisins, and some- 
times other kinds of fruit, boiled in it, and then sugar, 
and with a little rose-water added to it when cool. The 
meat, having generally little fat, is cooked with clarified 
butter, and is so thoroughly done that it is easily divided 
with the fingers” (Mod. Egyptians, i, 214). See Foon. 

Savoy, CONFERENCE oF. See CONFERENCE, SAVOY. 

Savoy, ConFEssion oF, a declaration of faith and 
order on the part of the Independents, agreed upon at a 
meeting in the Savoy in 1658. Chapters i to xix of the 
Savoy Confession correspond verbally to the Westminster 
Confession ; but chapter xx, “Of the Gospel and the 
Extent of the Grace thereof,” is additional: “in which 
chapter, what is dispersed and inserted by intimation in 
the Assembly’s confession is here brought together, and 
more fully, under one head.” Chapters xxi to xxvii 
correspond to chapters xx to xxvi of the Westminster, 
with the following exceptions: Clause four of chapter 
xx, clauses five and six of chapter xxiv, and the third 
clause of chapter xxvi are omitted; the third clause of 
chapter xxiii is modified; and chapter xxv is materially 
altered, a clause being added relating to the expecta- 
tions of the Church. Chapters xxx and xxxi are 
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omitted; but the remaining chapters correspond. The 
Westminster has thirty-three chapters; the Savoy thirty- 
two See INDEPENDENCY. 

Saw (mIn, megerah, 2 Sam, xiii, 31; 1 Kings vii, 
9; 1 Chron. xx, 3; “WA, massér, Isa. x, 15; elsewhere 
"A, gardr, in the Pual; roiwy and mpigw). The He- 
brews knew and used not only wood-saws, but stone- 
saws also (1 Kings vii, 9; comp. Pliny, xxxvi, 29; xliv, 
48), both being of great antiquity (Rosellini, Monum. ii, 
35). Prisoners of war, especially leaders and princes, 
were sometimes executed with iron saws (2 Sam. xii, 31; 
1 Chron. xx, 3; comp. Heb. xi, 37; and Sept. in Amos i, 
3), and according to a tradition in the Anabaticon Jes. 
(ed. Lawrence, v, 11-14), and in the Church fathers 
(Justin Martyr, Origen, Epiphanius, Lactantius), this 
fate befell the prophet Isaiah also, under King Manasseh 
(comp. Gesen. Jesa. i, 12 sq.). This terrible punishment 
was also known in other ancient nations, e. g. the Egyp- 
tians (Herod. ii, 139), the Persians (Ctesias, Pers. 54; 
Rosenmiiller, Morgenl. v, 96), the Thracians (Val. Max. 
ix, 2, extr. 4). There were even some instances of it 


under the Roman emperors (Sueton. Calig. 27), in- 


flicted on Jews (Dio Cass. lxviii, 32). See CARPEN- 
TER. 


Ancient Egyptian Saw. (From a bas-relief in the Great 
Temple at Thebes.) 


Ancient Egyptian saws, so far as has yet been dis- 
covered, were single-handed, though Jerome has been 
thought to allude to circular saws, As is the case in 
modern Oriental saws, the teeth usually incline towards 
the handle instead of away from it, like ours. They 
have, in most cases, bronze blades apparently attached 
to the handles by leathern thongs, but some of those in 
the British Museum have their blades let into them like 
our knives. A double-handed iron saw has been found 
at Nimrûd; and double saws strained with a cord, such 
as modern carpenters use, were in use among the Romans. 
In sawing wood, the Egyptians placed the wood perpen- 
dicularly in a sort of frame and cut it downwards. No 
evidence exists of the use of the saw applied to stone in 
Egypt, nor without the double-handed saw does it seem 
likely that. this should be the case; but we read of sawn 
stones used in the Temple (1 Kings vii, 9; Gesen. Thesaur. 
p. 305; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. ii, 114, 119; Brit. Mus. 
Egyp. Room, No. 6046; Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 195; 
Jerome, Comm. in Is. xxviii, 27). The saws “under” 
or “in” which David is said to have placed his cap- 
tives were of iron. ‘The expression in 2 Sam. xii, 31 
does not necessarily imply torture, but the word “cut” 
in 1 Chron. xx, 3 can hardly be understood otherwise 
(Gesen. Thesaur. p. 1826; Thenius on 2 Sam. xii and 
1 Chron. xx). A case of sawing asunder, by placing 
the criminal between boards and then beginning at the 
head, is mentioned by Shaw, Trav. p. 254. See HAND- 
ICRAFT, 

However simple the idea of such an instrument, it 
was not among the most ancient of inventions, doubt- 
less because it was one of the few which required from 
the very first to be constructed with iron. For this 
reason it is not known among savages; nor were even 
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| Ancient Egyptian Saw in Use. 

split with wedges into as many and as thin pieces a$ 
possible; and if it was found necessary to have them 
still thinner, they were hewn on both sides to the proper 
size.” This simple but wasteful process has continued in 
use down to a rather recent period, even where the saw 
has been known, in countries (Norway and Northern 
Russia, for instance) where wood is abundant, under the 
correct impression that boards thus hewn are much more 
durable, from having greater cohesion and solidity, than 
those which have had their fibres separated by the saw. 
Probably the jawbone of a fish suggested the first idea 
of a saw. So the Grecian fable states, in which the 














Ancient Greek and Roman Saws. 


| process of this invention is described. This fable, in its 
various versions, assigns the invention to the famous 
artist Dedalus, or rather to his nephew (called Talus 
by some, by others Perdix, while others leave him un- 
named), who, having found the jawbone of a fish (or of 
a serpent according to others), was led to imitate it by 
filing teeth in iron, and thus forming a saw. The proc- 
ess is very probable; but there is nothing to say for the 
claim which the Greeks make to the honor of this in- 
vention. It does not appear to have been known to 
them in the time of Homer; for in the minute account 
of the proceedings of Ulysses in building his boat, there 
is not the least mention of a saw, although, if such an 


the comparatively cultivated nations of South America, | instrument had been then known, Calypso could as easily 
being without iron, acquainted with its use. Beckmann j have supplied it as she did the axe, the adze, the augers, 
states that, “In early periods, the trunks of trees were | and whatever else he required. The Greeks, probably, 
in common with other 
neighboring nations, 
borrowed the saw from 
the Egyptians,to whom 
it was known at a very 
early period, as is proved 
by its appearance on 
their ancient sculpt- 
ures. The ultimate 
improvement which 
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Half of a Double-handled Ancient Assyrian Saw. 
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Modern Egyptian Wood-Sawyers. 
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and moral beauty, and his ministry was emi- 
nently useful. See Minutes of Conferences, iv, 
266. (J. L. S.) 


Sawyer, Isaac, a Baptist minister, was 
born in Hoosick, N. Y., Nov. 22,1770. He was 
left an orphan at the age of fourteen, and two 
years after bound himself out to a man who soon 
after removed to Monkton, Vt., where there was 
little or no religious influence. He was con- 
verted in 1793, and became a Baptist, serving in 
the capacity of deacon until he began to preach. 
In 1797 the Church called upon him to “ exercise 
his gift,” but he delayed a long time, because of 
a sense of his own unfitness. On June 29, 1799, 
a council was called, and Mr. Sawyer was or- 
dained. He filled the following churches: Monk- 
ton, Vt., 1799-1812; Fairfield, Vt., March, 1812- 
13; Orwell, Vt., 1813-17; Brandon, Vt., 1818-25; 
Bethel, Vt., 1825-28; Westport, N. Y.. 1828-34; 
Knowlesville, N. Y., 1834; and was for a short 
time at Stockton, N. Y., and Lewiston, N. Y. 
He died Sept. 30, 1847. He baptized during his 
ministry upwards of 1100 persons. He was the 
first president of the Vermont Baptist Conven- 
tion, and a friend of education and temperance. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 369. 


Sawyer, James W., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Pal- 
myra, Me., Sept. 16, 1838. He removed when a 
child to Portland, where he was converted at the 
age of fifteen years. He was licensed to preach 


the saw received in ancient times approximates it very | April 19, 1862, and was received on trial in the Maine 


nearly to the state in which we continue to use it. In 
the Antiquités d Herculanum, i, pl. 100, there is an en- 


' Conference in April, 1864. His ministerial life wes 
short, terminating with death, Dec. 23, 1869, Mr. 


graving, after an ancient painting, which shows this in | Sawyer was a deeply pious man, and a good preacher. 


a very interesting manner. 
366) has very accurately described it (see the cut): 
“Two genii (or winged Cupids) are represented at the 
end of a bench, which consists of a long table that rests 
upon two legs, like a stool.” Montfaucon gives, from 
Gruter, representations of two kinds of saws: one of 
them is without a frame, but has a handle of a round 
form; and the other has that high frame of wood which 
we see in the saws of our stone-sawyers. This reminds 
us to observe that Beckmann, following Pliny, cannot 
find an instance of cutting stone with saws earlier than 
the 4th century B.C.; overlooking the text 1 Kings 
vii, 9, where it is said that some parts of Solomon’s palace 
were constructed with “costly stones, according to the 


measure of hewed stones, sawed with a saw.” See ME- 
CHANIC. 


Sawa, in Arabic mythology, is a female deity, said 
to have been worshipped by the Arabs prior to the del- 
uge—a statement not to be reconciled with the fact that 
those people are descended from Ishmael, the son of 


Abraham and Hagar.—Vollmer, Wörterb. d. Mythol. 8. v. | 


Sawaku, in Caribbean mythology, is the man who 
first caused fire and lightnings. He was very power- 


ful; but, in order to prevent pursuit, he transformed ' minister, was born in North Carolina Dec. 8, 1808. 





Beckmann (/nventions, i, | See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 147. 


Sawyer, John, D.D., an eminent Congregational 
minister, was born at Hebron, Conn., Oct. 9, 1755. In 
1777 he entered the Revolutionary army, and, after 
serving for some years, entered Dartmouth College in 
1781. He graduated in 1786, then devoted himself to 
theology, and commenced preaching within one year 

after leaving college. In October, 1787, he accepted a 
, call to become pastor of the Church at Oxford, Coos 
'‘ County, N. H., on the condition of that Church relin- 
quishing the practice of baptizing children on what was 
termed the half-way covenant (q.v.). He afterwards 
became successively pastor of a Church in Boothbay, 
Me., in 1796; of New Castle in 1806, in which latter 
place he commenced travelling in all directions as a 
home missionary; of Bangor in 1812, where he acted 
both as preacher and as schoolmaster; and finally of 
Garland, where he remained until his death, Oct. 14, 
1858. Religion was the supreme governing principle 
of his life, and for nearly eighty years he labored faith- 
fully in bringing souls to God. See Amer. Cong. Year- 
book, 1859, p. 131. 


Sawyer, Seymour B., a Methodist Episcopal 
He 


himself first into a bird, and then into a star. The! was converted Oct. 1, 1821, under the ministry of the 
lightnings are still occasioned by his blowing the celes- ' Cumberland Presbyterians, to which body he attached 


tial fire through a reed, so that it darts about to great | 


distances.: 


himself. In 1827 he was licensed to preach among 
them; but, dissenting from some of their doctrines, he 


Sawamangala, in Hindi mythology (the highest | returned his license, and removed to Mississippi, where 


-blessedness), is a surname of Parvati, the consort of 
Siva. 


Sawyer, Cyrus, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 


was born in Lower Canada Dec. 22, 1811, but the next ' 


peat Te parents TOEA (o WE NE Oe | charges, until his death, which occurred Sept. 23, 1843. 


' Mr. Sawyer was a man of mild and gentle disposition. 
. As a pastor, he was specially diligent and affectionate. 


was converted in 1822, licensed to preach in 1837, and 
received into the Michigan Conference, which then em- 
braced Knox County, O., where he resided. The range 


his iti Bees ae | l mplic 
of his itinerant labors was within the limits of the North | spirituality. See Minutes of Conferences, iii, 593. 


Ohio Conference. He died at Delaware, O., in January, 
1848, Mr. Sawyer’s life was one of great excellence 


he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 1830 
was licensed as a local preacher. In 1832 he was ad- 
mitted on trial in the travelling connection, and sta- 
tioned in Montgomery. He filled with great accep- 
tability and usefulness many of the most important 


His sermons were remarkable for their simplicity and 


_ § axe, ALFRED, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 


SAXNOT 


born Sept. 5, 1814. He was converted in 1830, licensed 
to preach in 1832, and graduated at the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1838. The succeeding eighteen months he 
was principal of the Middletown Preparatory School, 
after which he became principal of the high-school in 
that city, where he remained until 1843, when he was 
received on trial by the New York Conference, trans- 


ferred to the Troy Conference, and appointed to Ferry | 


Street Station, Albany. In 1845 he was appointed to 
North White Creek, and in 1846, on account of declin- 
ing health, was placed on the superannuated list. He 
died Oct. 8, 1846. Mr. Saxe was a 
sound and practical preacher, a dil- 
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‘royal prince in a town of so much importance. 


SAXON ARCHITECTURE 


bury, which was used as the parish church. This is 
material evidence, considering that it was built by a 
This 
church was existing in 1082, when a stone church was 
commenced by the father of Ordericus Vitalis, who 
records these facts. It is not improbable that these 
primitive English churches may be among the earliest 
stone churches of Western Europe after the time of the 
Romans. The Roman art of building had become ex- 
tinct in all this part of Europe, and almost extinct in 
Rome itself, by the 10th century, and the most ready 











igent and laborious pastor, and a 
most affable man. In his last ill- 
ness he enjoyed the consolations of 
religion, and appeared cheerful and 
happy even while passing through 
the vale of death. See Minutes of 
Conferences, iv, 181. (J. L. S.) 


Saxnot, in German mytholo- 
gy, was a god whose name occurs 
in the oath taken by the Saxons 
after their violent conversion to 
Christianity by Charlemagne, by 
which they renounced the worship 
of Thunar (Thor), Woden, and Sax- 
not. He is supposed to have been 
the god of war, since the word Sax 
(Sachs), from which the Saxons took 
their name, denoted a sword. An- 
glo-Saxon genealogies point..to a Saxneat, who was 
Woden’s son, | 


Saxon Architecture. The buildings of the 
Anglo-Saxons were usually of wood, rarely of stone un- 
til the 11th century, and consequently we must not ex- 
pect to find any great number of remains. The only 
dated examples of this style are about the middle of 
the 11th century, as at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire; with 
the exception of some slight remains at the mouth of 
the Tyne, which are of an earlier and distinct charac- 
ter, and Brixworth, which is possibly Roman work re- 
stored. The style agrees in many respects with that 
of the 11th century on the Continent, where the work 
has not been ornamented with sculpture in the 12th, as 
has been very frequently the case. There are, how- 
ever, some peculiarities about the buildings of this 
class which entitle them to the name of the Anglo- 
Saxon style, or, more correctly, perhaps, the primitive 
English style; for it has been observed that they are 
far more numerous in the Danes’ land, or the eastern 
counties, than in other parts of England. In the neigh- 
borhood of Lincoln and Gainsborough almost all the 

~ old country churches 
j partake of this char- 
acter. It has also 
been observed that 
the earlier examples 
are more like the work 
of carpenters than of 
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er as that of Earl’s 
Barton, for instance, 
has all the appear- 
ance of being copied 
from a wooden tower, 
and this may very 
probably have been 
the case. Ordericus 
Vitalis, who lived in 
the llth century, 
mentions that Si- 
ward, the cousin of 
Edward the Confes- 
sor, built a wooden 
church at Shrews- 





Earl's Barton, Northamptonshire. 


masons. Such a tow-. 
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Corhampton Church, Hampshire. 


models which the English had to copy in the 11th cen- 
tury were their own wooden churches. It was just at 
that time that Canute ordered churches to be built of 
stone and lime in all the places where his father or 
himself had burned the wooden churches of the Anglo- 
Saxons, 

The class of buildings referred to as being considered 
to belong to this style contain some rather unusual feat- 
ures. The execution is rude and coarse: the walls are 
built either of rag or rubble, sometimes partly of her- 
ring-bone work, without buttresses, and in many cases, 
if not always, have been plastered on the outside. The 
quoins are usually of hewn stones placed alternately 
flat and on end—a kind of construction to which the 





Tower, Sompting, Sussex. 
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name “long and short” has been given; the walls are | ings consist exclusively of this 
often ornamented externally with flat vertical strips of ` peculiar kind of construction, and 
stone projecting slightly from the surface, resembling are surmounted by pure Norman 
wooden framing, generally of the same “long and short” work which has been raised upon 
construction as the quoins. On towers there are some- it subsequently to the first erec- 
times several tiers of these, divided from each other by tion, as at the tower of Clapham 
plain strings or bands. Semicircular arches and trian- ; Church, Bedfordshire, and Wood- 
gles formed of similar strips of stone are also sometimes | stone, near Peterborough. This 
used as ornaments; and plain projecting blocks are fre- ' last class of buildings appears to 
quently associated with these, either as imposts, or as 
bases for the vertical strips which often stand above 
them. The jambs of door-ways and other openings are 
very commonly of “long and short” work; and when 
imposts are used, as they generally are, they are usual- 
ly rude, and often extremely massive, sometimes con- 
sisting of plain blocks and sometimes moulded. Round 
the arch there is very often a projecting course occupy- 
ing the situation of a hood-moulding, which sometimes 
stops upon the imposts, but more frequently runs down 
the jambs to the ground, forming a kind of pilaster on 
each side of the opening. It is usually flat, but is some- 
times rounded and occasionally notched on the edges, as 
at Dunham Magna, Norfolk: in some instances the im- 
post is arranged so as to form a capital to each of these 
projections on the jambs, and they are sometimes pro- 
vided with bases either formed of plain blocks or rude- 
ly moulded. The arches are generally plain, but are 
occasionally worked with rude and massive mouldings, 
as the chancel-arch at Wittering Church, Northamp- 
tonshire; some arches are constructed with bricks (prob- 
ably all of them taken from some Roman building, as at 
Brixworth) or thin stones, and these usually have a 
course of stones or bricks laid upon the top of the arch, 
as at Britford Church, Wiltshire: the arches are always 
semicircular, but some small openings, such as doors 
and windows, have pointed or triangular heads formed 
of two straight stones placed on end upon the imposts, 
and resting against each other at the top, as at Barnack. parts of the country the Saxon style would have lin- 
The windows are not large, and, when splayed, have gered for a considerable time after the Norman invasion, 


often nearly or qure as much splay externally as in- | and would have continued to be employed (with an in- 
ternally. In belfries and other situations where they do | oreasing admixture of Norman features) in buildings 
not require to be glazed, they are frequently of CWO OF |: erected by native workinen. 

more lights, divided by small shafts or pillars, which | The following is a tolerably complete list of exam- 
are very usually made like balusters, and encircled with ples of the Saxon style: 

bands of rude mouldings. In the old portion of St. Al- ae 

ban’s Abbey, erected in the latter half of the 11th cen- Ba tildie Wickham powers E O 

tury, specimens are seen. These generally have capi- | Buckinghamshire —Caversfield, tower; Iver: Lavendon, 
tals, or imposts, formed of long stones reaching entirely | tower, nave, and chancel. 
through the wall; in some instances the balusters are amoni se aa Benet’s and St. Giles’s, Cambridge. 
oblong in plan, as in the tower of St. Michael’s Church, Derbyshire kepto, east end, and crypt. 

Oxford, and in others two are placed together, one be- | Durham — Monks’ Wearmouth, tower; Jarrow, walls of 
hind the other, in order to give bet- 


church and chancel, and ruins near it. 
ter support to these long capitals. 











Barnack, Northampton- Corhampton, 
shire. Hants. 


preponderate in favor of the Saxon theory ; for, although 
the Norman additions have been observed not to be re- 
markably early in that style, it is not very probable that 
so material a change would have been made in the ar- 
chitecture unless a considerable interval had elapsed be- 
tween the erection of the different parts. Some of the 
churches in which the peculiarities under consideration 
are found are clearly Norman (and not early in the 
style), but it may reasonably be supposed that. in many 


Essex—Boreham, church; Colchester, Trinity Church, part 
of the tower, etc. ; Felstead, church; Great Maplestead, 
north door. 

Gloucestershire—Daglingworth Church, except the tower: 
Deerhnrst, tower; Miserden, church; Stretton, north 
door-way ; Upleaden, chancel-arch. 

Hampshire—Boarhunt; Corhampton; Headbourne Wor- 
thy; Hinton Ampner; Little Sombourn; Kilmeston; 
Tichborne. 

Hertfordshire—St. Michael’s, at St. Alban’s. 

Kent — Dover, part of the ruined church in the Castle; 

| Swanscombe, tower; Knotting. 

| Letcestershire—Barrow on Soar; Barrow on Tugby. 

Lincolnshire—Aukborough; Barton on the Humber, St. 
Peter's, tower: Branston; Caburn; Clee, tower; Hol- 
ton-le-Clay, tower and chancel-arch; Heapham; Lin- 
coln, St. Peter's at Gowt's 3 St. Mary-le-Wigford ; Nettle- 
ton; Ropsley, part of the west end; Rothwell; Scartho; 


Window, with Ornaments on the Belfry Window, with Skellingthorpe; Skillington, part ofthe church; Spring- 
thorpe; Stow, transepts: Swallow: Syston, tower; 


ill: i ion. Section. rat %3 
Sill; and Shaft, with Section F ect Waith, tower and chancel-arch ; Winterton. 
Details of the Tower, Sompting, Sussex. Middlexex—Kingsbury, part of church (now hidden by plas- 
Os ee tering), 
The whole of these peculiarities are not to be met | Norfolk — Norwich, St. Julien’x: Beeston St. Lawrence; 
with in any one building; and in some churches in Devine Mein hiidh Elmham, ruins of bishop's 
: 4 0 palace: Howe; Newton, tower. 
which several of them are to be found they are associ Northamptonshire — Barnack, tower; Brigstock, church; 
ated with other features, evidently original, which so Brixworth, church: Earl's Barton, tower: Green's Nor. 
clearly belong to the Norman style as to prove that’ ton, west a A Stow-nine-churches; Wit- 
= ee 7 | terington, chancel. 
these buildings are not of Saxon date, as at ane church Northumberland —Bolam, tower: Bywell, St. Andiew: 
es of Daglingworth, Gloucestershire, and Syston, Lin- -o Bywell: Corbridge; Hexham, crypt; Ovingham : Whit- 
colnshire. In other instances the lower parts of build-  tingham. 
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Oxfordshire — St. Michael's, Oxford, tower; Northleigh, 
Sie nano Bae: chancel-arch; Church Stretton ; 
Clee; Stanton Lacey, nave and transept; Stottesdon. 

Somersetshire—Cranmore, door-head ; Milbourne Port. 

Suffolk—Barham, part of church; Debenham; Claydon, 
part of church; Flixton; Gosbeck, part of church: 

emingstone; Ilketshall; Leiston. i 

Surrey—Albury; Stoke d’Abernon, some portions. 

Sussez — Bishopstone, church; Bosham, tower; St. Bo- 
tolph, chancel-urch; Burwash; Sompting, tower; 
Worth; Yapton. 

Warwickshire—W ooten Wawen, substructure of tower. 

Wiltshire— North Burcombe, east end; Brytford, north 
and south doors; Bremhill, west end; Somerford 

Worcostershire—Wyre Piddle, chancel-arch. 

Yorkshire— Bardsey; Kirkdale, west end and chancel- 
arch; Kirk Homerton; Laughton-en-le-Morthen, north 
door-way; Maltby; Ripon minster, crypt, called Wil- 
fred’s Needle; York Cathedral, portion of crypt (Blox- 
ham); York, church of St. Mary, Bishop-hill Junior. 

Say, Samven H., an English dissenting divine, 
was born in the year 1675. He entered as a pupil 
in the academy of Rev. Thomas Rowe, London, about 
1692. Finishing his studies, he became chaplain to 
Thomas Scott, Lyminge, in Kent, in whose family 
he remained three years, Thence he removed to 
Andover, in Hampshire; then to Yarmouth, in Nor- 
folk; and soon after to Lowestoff, in Suffolk, where 
he labored for eighteen years. He was co - pastor 
with Rev. Samuel Baxter at Ipswich nine years, 
and succeeded Dr. Edmund Calamy in Westminster 
in 1734. He died in 1743. He wrote, Sermon (Lond. 
1736, 8v0):—Poems and Essays (ibid. 1745, 4to; 1749, 
4to). 

Saybrook Platform, a confession of faith and a 
compendium of rules for the government of the churches, 
adopted by an assembly of Congregational ministers and 
lay delegates convened by order of the Legislature of 
Connecticut, at Saybrook, Sept. 9, 1708. The synod 
consisted of sixteen members—twelve clerical and four 
lay—who represented the councils of Hartford, Fairfield, 
New London, and New Haven counties. As to doctrine, 
they adopted for recommendation to the General As- 
sembly of the colony the confession assented to by the 
elders and messengers assembled at Boston, May 12, 
1680, which was the Savoy Confession with some small 
alterations, adding also the doctrinal parts of the West- 
minster Confession. In regard to Church government 
and discipline, they adopted fifteen articles, the sub- 
stance of which was to provide (1) for one or more con- 
sociations in each county, with appellate and final juris- 
diction, to which particular churches might refer in dif- 
ficult cases; (2) for one or more associations in each 
county, consisting of the ministers, who should meet at 
least twice a year to consult on the common interest of 
the churches, and to perform certain other offices, such 
as the examination and recommendation of candidates 
for the ministry; (3) for a general association, to be 
composed of one or more delegates from each of the dis- 
trict associations, to meet once a year. The proceed- 
ings of the synod were approved by the Assembly of the 
colony, Oct., 1708, and it ordained “ that all the churches 
within this government that are or shall be thus united 
in doctrine, worship, and discipline be, and for the fut- 
ure shall be owned and acknowledged, established by 
law; provided always that nothing herein shall be in- 
tended or construed to hinder or prevent any society 
that is or shall be allowed by the lawe of this govern- 
ment, who soberly differ or dissent from the united 
churches hereby established, from exercising worship 
and discipline in their own way, according to their con- 
sciences.” The decrees of the Saybrook Platform, both 
as regards doctrine and government, are not binding on 
the churches, but are only advisory in their character. 
See Trumbull, Hist. of Connecticut, vol. i, ch. xix; Con- 
gregational Order ; Bacon, Discourse at Norwich, Conn., 
June, 1859. 


Sayei, in Hindû mythology, is the daughter of Wis- 
wakarma, and probably identical with Sangia. She was 
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SAYINGS OF CHRIST 


married to the sun-god, and bore him Jama, the god of 
the underworld. 


Sayer, Ezra, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was originaHy a member of the Troy Confer- 
ence, and was transferred to the Missouri Conference in 
1850. He preached at Shelbyville, Edina, Memphis, 
and Kirksville, but, in 1860, he took a superannuated 
relation. He took up his residence near Shelbyville, 
preaching as his health would permit until the summer 
of 1864, when he died. Mr. Sayer was a preacher of no 
common abilities, fultilling the duties of his station so as 
to win the confidence and respect of all with whom he 


came in contact. See Min. of Annual Conf. 1865, p. 7. 


Saying, a distinct or sustained monotone in sacred 
music analogous to the old “saying without note,” nei- 
ther singing nor reading. 


Sayings, TRADITIONAL, OF CHRIST. There can be 
no doubt that, besides the words of Christ which are 
mentioned in the gospels, others of more or less signifi- 
cance were spoken by him, and what John (xx, 30; xxi, 
25) says of the works of Christ, we may equally apply 
to his words. Paul mentions (Acts xx, 35) a saying 
of Christ, paxrápıóv tore Siddvar Ñ NapBavey (i. e. 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive”), which 
we look for in vain in the canonical gospels. The fol- 
lowing examples contain those sayings of Christ which 
the ancient Church has designated as such; and we put 
them together, not because we ascribe them altogether 
to apocryphal authors, but because they have no ca- 
nonical authority in their favor: 

1. “On the same day, having seen one working on 
the Sabbath, he said to him, O man, if indeed thou 
knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed, and art a transgressor of 
the law.” This very remarkable saying occurs in Cod. 
D and in Cod. Gree. 8 Rob. Stephani after Luke vi, 4. 
Whether or not these words were originally in Luke’s 


‘Gospel, we cannot decide, but that they convey an evan- 


gelical meaning is certain (comp. Loisell. Opusc. p. 20 ; 
Paulus Colomesius, Observation. Sacr. p. 143). 

2. “But ye seek to increase from little, and from 
greater to less. When ye go and are bidden to dinner 
(Setrvijoar), sit not down in the highest seats, lest a 
more honorable man than thou come, and he that bade 
thee come and say to thee, Take a lower seat, and you 
be ashamed, But when thou sit down in a lower seat, 
and a less honorable man than thou come, then he that 
bade thee will say unto thee, Go up higher, and this will 
be profitable to thee.” This saying is also found in Cod. 
D or Cantabrig. and in some other codd. after Matt. XX, 
28 (comp. Griesbach, N. T. ad loc.; Tischendorf, N. T, 
ad loc.). That this addition was well known may be 
seen from the fact that Juvencus (q. v.), in his Hist. 
Evang. 3, 613 sq., has given it in the following verses : 

‘“ At vos ex minimis opibus transscendere vultis, 
Et sic e summis lapsi comprenditis imos. 
Si vos quisque vocat cænæ convivia ponens 
Cornibus in summis devitet ponere membra 
Quisque sapit, veniet forsan si nobilis alter, 

urpiter eximio cogetur cedere cornu 

Quem tumor inflati cordis per summa locarat. 
Sin contentus erit mediocria prendere cena 


Inferiora dehinc si mox conviva subibit, 
Ad potiora pudens transibit strata tororum.” 


3. “The Lord says in the Gospel, If ye keep not that 
which is small, who will give you that which is great ? 
For I say unto you that he who is faithful in very little 
is faithful also in much.” This is found by Clem. Rom. 
(Epist. IT ad Corinth. 8; comp. Iren. Adv. Heres. ii, 64), 

4, “And Jesus says, For those that are sick, I was sick ; 
and for those that hunger, I suffered hunger; and for 
those that thirst, I suffered thirst.” It is difficult to say 
whether this citation, which is found by Origen (Com- 
ment. in Matt. tom. xiii [tom. iii, 563, ed. De la Rue]), 
can claim any originality or not (comp. Matt. xxv, 35; 
1 Cor. ix, 20-22). 

5. “ Ask great things, and the small shall be added 
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unto you; ask heavenly things, and the earthly shall be 
added unto you.” This saying, which is found in Clem. 
Alex. (Strom. I, i, 416 [ ed. Pott, ii, 488]; Orig. De 
Orat. ii, 43; Opp. i, 197, 219), seems not to be taken 
from an apocryphal gospel (comp. Grabe, Spicileg. i, 14), 
or from an interpolated codex (Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T. i, 329), but has been freely cited from Matt. vi, 
_ 83. Such license is often used in common life, when 
quoting the sentence of another, which is not done ver- 
batim, but with such words as the circumstances and 
the connection of speech require. 

6. “Show yourselves tried money-changers” (yiveodJe 
Tpamecirat Sdéxysor). This saying of Christ, which is 
found in Clement. Homil. ii, 51; iii, 50; xviii, 20; Epi- 
phan. Heres. xliv, 2; Orig. Ad Joh. tom. xix, 8, 20, p. 268; 
Jerome, Epist. 119 (ed. Vallars. i, 815); Socrates, Hist. 
Eccl. iii, 16, is first cited without any authority (in the 
Apostol. Constit. ii, 36), then as a passage of Scripture 
by Clem. Alex. (Strom. I, i, 425), and also as an apos- 
tolic, but more especially Pauline, commandment (comp. 
Dionys. Alex. ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii,7; Cyrill. Alex. 
Ad Jes. ii, 56). Under these circumstances, it will be 
difficult to decide who the author of this saying is. 

7. “Let us resist all iniquity, and hold it in hatred,” 
quoted as the words of Christ by Barnabas (Epist. Ca- 
tholica, 4); and ibid. 7 we read, “ They who wish to see 
me and lay hold of my kingdom must receive me by 
affliction and suffering.” 

8. “If only one of Israel will repent, and believe in 
God through my name, his sins shall be forgiven. Af- 
ter twelve years go ye into the world, lest one should 
say, We have not heard.” In Clem. Alex. (Strom. [ed. 
Pott ], vi, 762), Peter quotes these words as those of 
the Lord, and Eusebius (Hist, Eccl. v, 18) mentions this 
command of Christ, ¿mi dwoexa Erect u) ywprorfvar 
rūc Tepovcadnp. 

9. “The Lord said, Should you be with me gathered 
in my bosom, and not do my commandments, I will cast 
you off, and say to you, Go from me, I know you not 
whence you are, workers of iniquity.” This we read in 
Clem. Rom. (Epist. ad Corinth. ii, 4). In the same epis- 
tle (5), we read, 

10. “The Lord saith, Ye shall be lambs in the midst 
of wolves. But Peter answered him, What, then, should 
the wolves tear in pieces the lambs? Jesus said to Pe- 
ter, Let not the lambs fear the wolves after they are 
dead; and do you fear not those who kill you and can 
do nothing to you; but fear him who after you are dead 
hath power over soul and body to cast them into hell- 
fire.” While there is some resemblance in this narra- 
tive with Matt. x, 16, 28; Luke xii, 4, 5, yet the whole 
manner of this conversation betrays too much its apoc- 
ryphal origin. 

11. “ Keep the flesh pure and the soul unspotted, that 
ye may receive (d7roAaBnre; not as some read, armod- 
Bwpev, “that we may receive”) eternal life” (Epist. 8). 

12. “ Our Lord Jesus Christ said, In whatsoever I may 
find you, in this will I also judge you.” ‘This saying, 
which is found in Justin. Mart. (Dial. c. Tryph. [ed. 
Marani J, p. 143), is ascribed by Clem. Alex. (Quis Dives 
Salvetur, § 40) to God; by Johannes Climacus (in Scala 
Paradisi, vii, p. 159, and in the Vita B. Antonii, c. 15, in 
Vite Patrum, p.41) to the prophet Ezekiel (comp. Ezek. 
vii, 3, 8; xviii, 30; xxiv, 14; xxxiii, 20, with Fabri- 
cius, Cod. A pocr. i, 333). A comparison of the passages 
in Ezekiel will, however, prove that these parallels are 
insufficient, and some apocryphal gospel is probably the 
authority for this saving. 

13. “ The days will come in which vines shall spring 
up, each having ten thousand stocks, and on each stock 
ten thousand branches, and on each branch ten thousand 
shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand bunches, and on 
each bunch ten thousand grapes, and each grape when 
pressed shall give five-and-twenty measures of wine. 
And when any saint shall have seized one bunch, an- 
other shall cry, I am a better bunch; take me; through 
me bless the Lord. Likewise also he said that a grain 
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of wheat shall produce ten thousand ears of corn, and 
each grain of wheat shall produce ten pounds of fine 
pure flour; and so all other fruits and seeds and each 
herb according to its proper nature. And that all ani- 
mals, using for food what is received from the earth, 
shall live in peace and concord with one another, subject 
to men with all subjection. And when Judas the traitor 
believed not, and asked, How, then, shall such produc- 
tions proceed from the Lord? the Lord said, They shall 
see who shall come to these times.” This narrative of 
the millennium Irenæus (Adv. Heres. v, 33) describes as 
delivered by John to Papias. Since, however, this tra- 
dition belongs to Papias, whom Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii, 
39) describes as an dydpa opixpdv Tov vovy, we must 
deny from the very beginning the authority of Christ 
as having uttered these words, Besides, the whole tenor 
of this narrative so conflicts with the dignity contained 
in all the words of Christ, that, without the least shadow 
of a doubt, we can ascribe to it an apocryphal origin. 
The description of the millennium reminds us of the 
Rabbinic representations of the same, especially as we 
find it in the Jalkut Shimoni (fol. 7, col. 1, No. 20), and 
which is too trivial to be translated. A German trans- 
lation is given by Eisenmenger (Enidecktes Judenthum, 
ii, 309 sq.) An examination of the Koran (sur. 18, 32; 
37,49; 38, 53; 56, 38, etc.) will also show that the Mo- 
hammedan representation of Paradise is less sensual than 
that given above from a Christian source. 

14. Pseudo-Linus (De Passione Petri; comp. Fabrici- 
us, Cod. Apocr. N. T. i, 835, 775) quotes a mystical say- 
ing of the Lord: “Unless ye turn your right into the 
left and the left into the right, and that which is above 
into that which is below, and that which is before you 
into that which is behind, ye will not know the king- 
dom of God.” 

15. “The Lord being asked by Salome when his king- 
dom will come, said, When the two shall be one, and 
that which is without as that which is within, and the 
male with the female neither male nor female.” This 
quotation. which is found by Clem. Rom. (Epist. ad Co- 
rinth. 12), is, according to Clem. Alex. (Strom. [ed. Pott], 
iii, 553), taken from the Gospel of the Egyptians. From 
the same gospel, Clem. (ibid. p. 532) has preserved the 
following conversation of Christ with Salome: . 

16. “When Salome asked the Lord, How long shall 
men die? he said, As long as women bear children. 
Then Salome answered, I have done well that I did 
not bear (kadwe ovy ézroinoa uù) Texovoa); but the 
Lord replied, Thou mayest eat of every herb, but of that 
which has bitterness do not eat.” And further on (p. 540) 
he states, “I am come to make an end to the works of 
the woman—of the woman, viz. the lust; to the works, 
viz. to the birth and death.” 

17. “ He that wanders shall reign, and he that reigns 
shall rest” (Clem. Alex. Strom. i, 453), from the Hebrew 
Gospel. 

18. “ I came to put an end to sacrifices; and unless ye 
cease from sacrificing, God’s anger will not cease from 
you” (Evang. Ebion. ap. Epiph. Heres. xxx, 16). 

19. “My mystery is for me and for the sons of my 
house” (Clem. Alex. Strom. v, 684). 

20. “In the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the 
Saviour himself says, Just now my mother, the Holy 
Spirit, took me by one of my hairs, and bore me away 
to the great mountain Thabor.” This very singular 
saying is quoted by Origen, in Joann. tom. ii (ed. De la 
Rue, iv, 64); Jerome, Comment. in Jes. 11, 2, lib. ii; in 
Micham, vii, 6. That the Holy Ghost should be present- 
ed here as a genus femininum must not be looked for in 
the Gnostic idea of the Holy Ghost as female principle 
(comp. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. i, 362 sq.), but finds its 
explanation in the words of Jerome (Comment. in Jes. 
40, 11), “Nemo autem in hac parte scandalizari debet, 
quod dicatur apud Hebreos spiritus genere feminino, 
cum nostra lingua appellatur genere masculino, et Græco 
sermone neutro; in divinitate enim nullus est sexus.” 

21. “ Never be joyful except when ve shall look on 
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your brother in love”—so from the Hebrew Gospel by 
Jerome (Comment. ad Ephes. v, 4). 

See Grabe, Spicilegium, i, 12 sq.; Fabricius, Codex 
A pocr, N. T. i, 321 sq.; Körner, De Sermonibus Christe 
aypagore (Lips. 1776); Hoffmann, Das Leben Jesu nach 
det. Apokryphen (ibid. 1851), p. 317 sq.; Westcott, In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels, ( Boston, 1867), 
p. 445 sq. (B. P.) 

Sayutshiam, in Hindi mythology, is a degree of 
blessedness or godliness which relieves man from the 
necessity of being born again on earth. 
tained by solitude, virtue, and self-examination, and is 
at all times assured to such Brahmins as become Yogis, 
their state being so exalted as to make them more than 
equal to the gods and to exempt them from every form 
of trial, 


Sazoma, in Lamaism, is one of the two legal wives 
of Cio Conciva or Xaka, the second person in the trini- 
ty of Lamaism. 

Scab (293, gardb, Deut. xxviii, 27; elsewhere 
“scurvy,” a diseased scurf on the skin; MMDO2, mis- 
pdchath, Lev. xiii, 6, 7,8; a harmless cutaneous erup- 
tion; MNO, sappdchath, ver. 2; xiv, 56, the mange 
in the hair causing it to fall out; kindred with these 
last two ıs MDW for MDO, suphdch, to “smite with a 
scab,” Isa. iii, 17, i.e. premature baldness ; npp, yalle- 


pheth, Lev. xxi, 20; xxii, 22, an itching or tetter in the 
skin). See DISEASE; LEPROSY. 


Scabbard (53M, tdar, Jer. xlvii, 6; elsewhere 
“ sheath”). See Sworn. 


Sczeus, in Greek mythology, was one of the twelve 
sons of Hippocodn, who expelled Icarius and Tyndareus 
from Lacedzemon, but were afterwards themselves over- 
come and slain by Hercules. 

Scaffold ("'°2, kiyér, 2 Chron. vi, 13; elsewhere 
used of the “laver” and “pans” for the sacred service), 
a platform or pulpit (q. v.) for public speaking; proba- 
bly raised from the floor, but whether round (as the 
name would seem to denote) or square (as the dimen- 
sions would imply) is uncertain. 


Scala Santa (Ital. for holy stair), a celebrated 
staircase, consisting of twenty-eight white marble steps, 
in a little chapel of the Church of St. John Lateran at 
Rome. Romanists assert that this is the staircase 
which Christ several times ascended and descended 
when he appeared before Pilate, and that it was carried 
by angels from Jerusalem to Rome. Multitudes of pil- 
grims creep up the steps of the Scala Santa on their 
knees with roses in their hands, kissing each step 
as they ascend. On reaching the top, they repeat a 
prayer. The performance of this ceremony is regarded | 
as being particularly meritorious, entitling the de- 
vout pilgrim to plenary indulgence. It was while thus 
ascending these holy stairs that Luther thought he 
heard the words “The just shall live by faith,” and, 
mortified at the degradation to which his superstition 
had brought him, fled from the spot. 

Certain churches in England had similar staircases, 
which enjoyed the privilege of affording composition 
for a visit to Rome—at Westminster Abbey, in 1504; 
St. Mary’s Chapel, at Boston; St. Mary’s Chapel in the 
Austin Canons’ Church, Norwich; and at Windsor, with 
a college of ten priests, until 1504. 

Scale: 1, of fishes (Mepep, kaskeseth, Lev. xi, 9, 
10, 12; Deut. xiv, 10; Ezek. XXiX, 4; so of the lamine 
of a coat of “ mail,” 1 Sam. xvii, 5) ; similarly Aeric (a 


fake) of incrustations from the eyes (Acts ix, 18); but 
_in Job xli, 15 (Heb. 7) the scaly armor of the crocodile 


is figuratively denoted (553372 “P^ÐRN, strong ones of 
shields, A. V. “ scales”); 2, of ee (obs, péles, in 
the sing. only, “weight,” Prov. xvi, 11; “scales,” Isa. 
xl, 12; always associated with DSIN, the balance 
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proper); 3, as a verb, ¢o scale the walls of a city (m9, 


olah, Prov. xxi, 22, to go up, as elsewhere often). See 
LADDER. 

Before the introduction of coins, balances were of the 
utmost importance for the weighing of gold and silver 
in every commercial transaction (Gen. xxiii, 16; xiii, 
21; Isa. xlvi,6; Jer. xxxii, 9), so that a balance was re- 
quired to be of exquisite delicacy. Allusions to this 
are found in Isa, xl, 15; Ecclus. xxviii, 29, “ small dust of 
the balance,” “ a little grain of the balance ;” and all dis- 


It may be at- | honesty in the treatment of the scales is sternly forbid- 


den and denounced (Lev. xix, 35; Hos. xii, 7; Amos viii, 
5; Mic. vi, 11; Prov. xi, 1; xvi, 11). Hence arose the 
Rabbinic rule that the scales should be made of marble- 
which could not wear away. The above term obp, pé- 
les (rendered “weight” Prov. xvi, 11 [Sept. pori], and 
“scales” Isa. xl, 12 [Sept. cra3poc ]), is said by Kimchi 
(on Isa, xxvi, 7) to be properly the beam of the balance.. 
In his Lexicon he says it is the part in which the 
tongue moves, and which the weigher holds in his 
hand. Gesenius (Thesaur. s. v.) supposed it was a 
steelyard. That the steelyard was an invention known 
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Trutina, or Steelyard. (From the Museum of the Capitol 


at Rome.) 


to the ancients is certain, for specimens of them, elab- 
orately adorned, have been found at Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum (Mus. Borbon. i, 55). Still it was probably 
not known until the Roman æra, and indeed is said to 
have been called Trutina Campana, from its invention 
in Campania (Smith, Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. “ Trutina”). 
No traces of its use have been found either in the tombs 
or temples of Egypt or Assyria, and this is a sufficient 
proof that the instrument was unknown in those coun- 
tries. Hence there is no evidence that this instrament 
was known to the Hebrews. Ofthe material of which 





(From the sculptures at Khor- 


Ancient Assyrian Scales. 
sabad.) 
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the balance was made we have no information. 
BALANCE. 

It is thought that the Jews knew the constellation 
Libra as one of the sigus of the zodiac (2 Kings 
xxiii, 5; Job xxxviii, 32). See ASTRONOMY. 


See 


Scaliger, JosePH Justus, son of Julius Cæsar Scal- 
iger, a learned critic, and his rival in learning and ar- 
rogance, was born, in 1540, at Agen, and was educated 
at the college of Bordeaux, and, finally, by his father 
and Turnebus. Languages he acquired with wonder- 
ful ease, and is said to have been master of no less than 
thirteen. His friends denominated him “an ocean of 
science,” and “the masterpiece of nature.” He died in 
1609, professor of belles-lettres at Leyden. His works, 
most of which are commentaries on the classics, are nu- 
merous. Of his other productions, one of the most 
valuable is the treatise De Emendatione Temporum. 


Scall (invariably P3, néthek, the mange, or dis- 
eased falling-out of the hair of the head or beard, Lev. 
xiii, 30 sq.). See LEPROSY. 


Scalp (7P"p, kodkôd, Psa, xlviii, 21; “pate,” Psa. 
vii, 16; the crown of the head [as elsewhere rendered], 
so called from the purting of the hair at that spot). 


Scamander, in Greek mythology, was (1) a son 
of Oceanus and Tethys, a river-god in Troas, originally 
named Xanthus. He married the nymph Idea, and 
became the father of Teucer and. Glaucia. Hector’s 
son, ordinarily called Astyanax, bore the appellative 
Scamandrius, derived from the name of this deity. (2) 
A nephew of the above, the son of Glaucia and Deima- 
chus. 


Scamandrodicé, in Greek mythology, was the 
name occasionally given to Calyce, the mother of Cyc- 
nus. 


Scamilli, plain blocks or subplinths, placed under 
columns, statues, etc., to elevate them. They differ 
from ordinary pedestals in having no mouldings about 
them, and in being usually of smaller size. 


Scandinavia, a large peninsula in the north of 
Europe, bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean; on 
the west by the Atlantic, North Sea, Scager Rack, Cat- 
tegat, and Sound; on the south and east by the Baltic 
Sea, Gulf of Bothnia, and Finland, with which it is con- 
nected by an isthmus 325 miles wide. This peninsula 
includes the two kingdoms Norway (q. v.) and Swe 
den (q. v.). The ancient Scandinavia, or Scandia, in- 
cluded Northern Denmark as well as the peninsula 
that still retains the name. It is first mentioned by 
Pliny, who, unaware that the peninsula was attached 
to Finland on the north, considered Scandinavia as an 
island. 

Scandinavian Architecture. Many of the 
earlier Norwegian and Swedish cathedrals were built 
by English or French workmen. There were six basil- 
icas in Norway, with towers at the end of the choir- 
aisles. In Denmark there are eight round churches 
and one octagonal, Roeskilde, Ribe, and Thorsager 
are apsidal; but the general characteristics of the Dan- 
ish churches are a square east end, and an immense 
south porch and parvise. ‘The wooden churches of Nor- 
way are probably of Byzantine origin, the plans having 
been brought back by the Varangians. 

Scandinavian Mythology. See Norse My- 
THOLOGY. 

Scandinavian Versions.—1. The Norse or Ice- 
lundic.—The first version into this language was made 
by Oddur (rotshalkson, son of a bishop of Holum, in 
Iceland. He attended the lectures of Luther and Me- 
lancthon, and on his return to Iceland entered upon a 
translation of the Scriptures. To avoid persecution, he 
commenced his work in a small cell in a cow-house, and 
completed the New Test. in 1539. Finding it difficult, 
from the state of public opinion, to print it in Iceland, 
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he sailed for Denmark, and published it at Copenhagen, 
under the patronage of Christian III. The translation, 
made from the Vulgate, corrected in some cases accord- 
ing to Luther's translation, was published in 1540. From 
this time on, parts of the Old Test. were published, 
until at length, in 1584, the entire Bible was printed in 
Icelandic at Holum. ‘The work was conducted by Gud- 
brand Thorlakson, bishop of Holum, and has been called 
“ a faithful mirror of Luther’s German version ;” and, on 
account of the purity of its diction, it is still held in 
high esteem. In 1609 a revised edition of the New 
Test. was published by bishop Gudbrand at Holum, with 
the title Thad Nyia Testamentum, a Islendsku yfersted 
og lesid epter theim riettustu Utleggingum, sem til hafa 
Jeingist (prentad a Holum i Hialltadal, anno MDCIX). 
In 1644 a revised edition of the entire Bible was pub- 
lished by Thorlak Skuleson, the grandson of Gudbrand,. 
and his successor in the episcopate. In 1728 another 
edition was published, under the inspection of Stein 
Jonson, bishop of Holum. Following the Danish Bible 
too closely, this edition, on account of Danicisms, was 
found to be scarcely intelligible to the Icelanders, and 
hence never obtained much circulation. In 1747 a fourth 
edition, according to the text of 1644, was published at 
Copenhagen; a tifth in 1750; a sixth in 1807, chiefly 
at the expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society; 
and a seventh in 1813 by the same society, and often 
since. Since the year 1863 a revised edition of the 
New Test. and Psalms has been circulated by the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, and in 1867 the entire 
revised Bible, which is now in circulation, left the press. 
at the expense of the same society. 

2. Danish. — The earliest translation of any portion 
of the Scriptures into Danish is contained in a MS. pre- 
served in the Royal Library of Copenhagen, supposed 
to have been written in the 13th or beginning of the 
14th century. It proceeds no further than the second 
book of Kings. In 1515, Pedersen, who is said to have 
been the first Lutheran clergyman in Zealand, published 
at Paris a Danish version of the Gospels and Epistles. 
appointed to be read in churches, It was reprinted at 
Leipsic in 1518. ‘The whole New Test., Det Nye Testa- 
mente, was translated by Hans Mikkelsen, sometimes 
called John Michaelis, and published at Leipsic in 1524, 
and reprinted at Antwerp in 1529. This version was. 
executed by the command and under the patronage of 
Christian II. An improved edition of Mikkelsen’s New 
Test. was published by Pedersen in 1529 at Antwerp, 
and republished, with the Psalms, in 153]. In 1550 the 
whole Bible was published in Danish at Copenhagen. 
This translation was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Bugenhagen, the celebrated Reformer, who had been in- 
vited to the court of Copenhagen to assist in the cor- 
rection of ecclesiastical abuses. A revision of the entire 
version was undertaken in 1586 by the command of 
Frederick II, which was published in 1589, with Lu- 
ther’s notes, under the title Biblia det er den guntske 
hellige Serift, paa Danske igen offverseet oc prentet ef- 
ter salige oc Hogloflige Ikukommelse, Kong Frederichs 
den I] Befalning. Met Register, alle D. Lutheri For- 
taler, hans Udlegning i Broedden, oc Viti Theodori Sum- 
maurier (prentet i Kjöbenhavn aff Matz Vingasrdt,. 
anno 1589, fol.). In 1604 king Christian IV appoint- 
ed Dr. Resen, bishop of Zealand, to superintend a fresh 
revision of the Scriptures, which was published in 1607, 
with the title Biblia paa Danske, etc. In 1633 an 
edition from the revised text of 1589 was published 
at Copenhagen— Biblia det er den gantske hellige Serift, 
etc.—and in 1647 a revised edition from Resen’s Bible, 
designated “Swaning’s Bible,” so called after the cor- 
rector Hans Swaning, archbishop of Zealand, was pub- 
lished, which was again edited in 1670. In 1714 a Col- 
lege of Missions was established at Copenhagen, which 
issued several editions of the Scriptures according to 
Swaning’s text: one in 1717, a second in 1718, followed 
in 1722 by a third, and in 1728 by a fourth issue. In 
1728 the mission press was destroyed by fire, and the 
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Orphan House then obtained the exclusive privilege 
of printing the Danish Bible; and several editions 
were published by that institution between the years 
1732 and 1745. In the meantime efforts were made 
to obtain a more correct and faithful edition of the 
Scriptures, and in 1748 the committee appointed by 
royal authority published a revised New Test.; and 
since that time numerous other editions were printed 
before the formation of the Danish Bible Society in 
1814. In the year 1810 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society printed an edition of the Danish New Test. 
from the Copenhagen edition of 1799, the press being 
superintended by the Rev. W. F. Rosing, minister of 
the Danish church in London. A second edition was 
published in 1814. In the following year another revi- 
sion of the Bible was commenced at Copenhagen by 
royal authority. Bishop Muenter, together with five 
learned professors, constituted the commission of revi- 
sal; and in 1819 an edition of the New Test., as cor- 
rected and revised by them, was published, followed by 
a fourth edition of the entire Bible in 1824, The com- 
mittee of the Danish Bible Society has been engaged 
for several years past in the task of revising the Danish 
Old Test., and in 1871 a thoroughly revised text of the 
Danish Bible was published, which has also been adopted 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The facili- 
ties for the circulation of the Protestant Bible in the 
kingdom of Denmark have within recent years been 
greatly increased by an arrangement happily come to 
between the British and Foreign Bible Society of Lon- 
don and the Orphan Institution at Copenhagen, which 
latter body possesses by law the exclusive right to print 
the Scriptures within the Danish realm. Prior to 1855 
all editions of the Scriptures produced at Copenhagen 
were accompanied by the Apocrypha and explanatory 
notes, and hence the Bible Society was by its rules pre- 
cluded from taking any part in their circulation. In 
that year, however, at the instance of the London so- 
ciety, the directors of the Orphan House agreed to pro- 
duce the New Test. free from all notes and Apocryphal 
references. ‘The concession thus happily obtained was 
at once acted on, and an edition of 10,000 Danish New 
Testaments was produced for the London society under 
the auspices of the Copenhagen Orphan Institution, and 
passed into rapid circulation. In 1859 a subsequent 
edition of 5000 was found necessary to meet the demands 
made upon the society’s agency, which increase from 
year to year. As to the circulation of the entire Bible, 
without Apocrypha and explanatory notes, the societv 
was prevented from doing so until 1872, when, after 
many negotiations, permission was obtained to circulate 
Bibles according to the rules laid down by the society, 
but with the conditions: 1. That the summaries and the 
references to parallel passages (with the exception of 
those which relate to the Apocryphal books) which are 
found in the editions of the Orphan House be also in- 
serted in the editions published by the society in Den- 
mark. 2. That the title-page of these editions be as 
follows: Bibelen eller den Hellige Skrift, indeholdende 
det Gamle og det Nye Testamentes Kanoniske Böger 
(“The Bible, or the Holy Scriptures, containing the 
Canonical Books of the Old and New Testaments”). 3. 
The fee to be paid to the Orphan House is provisionally 
fixed at one mark for each copy. We have stated above 
that the revised Danish text which was published in 
1871 has also been adopted by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. This was done after those marginal ren- 
derings which savor of “note or comment” had been 
stricken out. The annual report of 1874 stated the fact 
that “the first edition of the revised Danish Bible has 
left the press, the proofs having been read by the Rev. 
J. Plenge. This is the first edition of the complete 
Bible printed by the Orphan House at Copenhagen di- 
rectly for the society.” 

3. Norwegian.—Although the Norwegian and Danish 
Bibles were originally the same, vet the revisions of 
later times have made them different. Since about 1860 


the Norwegian Bible, with slightly revised text, was 
published both by the Norwegian and the British Bible 
Society. A revision of the New Test. was begun about 
the year 1871, at the expense and by the authority of 
the Norwegian Bible Society, with the sanction of the 
chief of the Royal Church and Education departments. 
The changes introduced rarely touch the interpretation 
of the text, but are chiefly intended to express the same 
sense as before, only in language more conformed to the 
requirements of modern usage. Of the Old. Test., the 
Pentateuch, in a revised form, was published in 1876. 

4, Swedish.—A version of the Scriptures into Swedish 
is said to have been made in the 14th century by order 
of St. Brigit, or Bridget, who, about the year 1344, 
founded the religious order called, from her, the Brigit- 
tines, A translation of the New Test., according to 
Luther’s German version (the first Swedish version 
of which we have any definite account), was under- 
taken, by command of Gustavus Vasa, in 1523, by Lau- 
rentius Andreas, and printed in 1526, in folio, at Stock- 
holm, with the title Thet Nyia Testamentit pa Swen- 
sko. The first Swedish version of the entire Bible was 
published at Upsala in 1541, with the Apocrypha, the 
Old Test. being translated by Laurentius and Olaus Pe- 
tri from Luther’s German version of 1534, and the New 
Test. was that of Laurentius Andreas, printed in 1526. 
Another version of the New Test., prepared by Amund 
Laurent, was published at Stockholm in 1550, and again 
in 1601 and 1621; and in the course of subsequent years 
several editions of the Psalms were printed. At the 
commencement of the 17th century, Charles IX ordered 
Jonas Petri, bishop of Stregnaes, and other learned men, 
to collate Luther’s editions of 1534 and 1545, noting 
such discrepancies as appeared to them of any impor- 
tance, with the view of producing an improved edition 
of the Swedish translation. These notes, when com- 
pleted, were called Observationes Stregnenses ; and it 
was decreed in the Synod of Stockholm, in 1602, that 
they should be incorporated with the old version in a 
new edition of the Bible. From various causes, this 
new edition was not published until 1618, when it was 
printed in folio at Stockholm, with the following title: 
Biblia thet aer all then Helgha Serift pa Swensko. Ef- 
ter förre Bibliens Text, of6randrat medh Förspråk pa 
the Boeker ther forr inge woro, medh Summarier for 
Capitelen, Marginalier, flere Concordantier, samt nyt- 
lighe Férklaringar och Register, etc., formerat och effter 
then stormdchtigeste hégborne Férstes och Herres, Herr 
Gustuff Adolffs, Swerikes Géthes och Wendes Konungs, 
Befalning (tryckt i Stockholm, anno 1618). In 1622 
not a copy of this edition remained on sale, and a re- 
print was therefore issued at Lubeck, followed by sev- 
eral successive editions at Leyden, and by two editions 
(in 1636 and 1646) at Stockholm. In 1650 the Stregnaes 
Bible was printed under the care of bishop Matthia, 
which was executed very negligently. The edition of 
1618 was also reprinted several times, but with many de- 
viations from the text. A revised edition of the entire 
Bible was undertaken under the reign of Charles XII, 
which was published in 1703, with the title Biblia thet 
Gr all then Heliga Scrifft pa Swensko, effter Konung 
Carl then Tolftes Befalning (Stockholm, 1703). Another 
revised edition appeared in 1709 at the same place. The 
preparation for this edition was begun by John Gezel, 
bishop of Abo, who died in 1690, but the work was com- 
pleted and published by his son. In the course of the 
18th century so many editions of the Danish Scriptures 
appeared that the country was generally considered well 
supplied with Bibles. When, however, in 1808, Dr. 
Paterson visited the country, the fact was ascertained 
that the poorer inhabitants, on account of the high price 
of Bibles, were almost destitute of the Word of God. 
The consequence was the formation of the Evangelical 
Society, which issued several editions for the poor, aided 
by grants from the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
In 1815 the Swedish Bible Society was formed, which, 
with its numerous auxiliary societies, continues the im- 
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portant work of printing and disseminating the Script- 
ures, Till 1826 it received much assistance from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, when the decision of 
the Apocryphal question in London severed the connec- 
tion between the two societies, In order to maintain 
the circulation of Bibles in Sweden without the Apoc- 
rypha, several editions of the Old and New Testaments 
have been issued by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. Their first edition, which was stereotyped, was 
published in 1828. The text adopted was that of the 
last edition of the Swedish Bible Society. Several edi- 
tions from the same text have since been printed by 
the same society in London, and likewise at Stockholm, 
through the medium of their agency maintained there. 
A revision of the old text is now under preparation. 
The total number of copies of Swedish Scriptures issued 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society up to March 
31, 1877, amounted to 2,599,261, of which 452,879 were 
Bibles, 1,912,782 New Testaments and New Testaments 
with the Psalms, 218,650 portions of the Old Test., and 
14,950 portions of the New Test. 

5. Faroese.—Into this dialect only the Gospel of St. 
Matthew has been translated, about the vear 1817, by 
the Rev. Mr. Schroeter, rector of one of the churches 
in the Faroe Isles. It was corrected by Mr. Lyngbye, 
of Jutland, who also superintended the printing of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, of which 1500 copies were issued. 
This is the only book of the New Test. that has ever 
been printed or translated into Faroese. 

See Lorck, Bibelgeschichte, i, 203 sq., 208 sq., 399 sq. ; 
Göze, Sammlung merkwiirdiger Bibeln, p. 277 sq.; Index 
Bibliorum in Christiano-Ernestina Bibliotheca, p. 13, 42, 
66; Bibliotheca Biblica, oder Verzeichniss der Bibel- 
Sammlung der Herzogin von Braanschweig, etc., p. 182 
sq.; The Bible of Every Land, p. 214 sq.; Schinmeyer, 
Versuch einer Geschichte der schwedischen Bibel- Ueber- 
setzungen und Ausgaben (Flensburg, 1777). (B. P.) 

Scape-goat (Heb. DINTS, Azazél) is the name 
given in the A. V. to one of the two goats used in 
the sin-offering for the entire community of Israel on 
the great day of atonement, the goat which was to be 
sent away into the wilderness. To determine which of 
the two goats was to be slain, and which sent alive into 
the wilderness, it was ordered that the priest should 
“cast lots upon the two goats; one lot for the Lord [Je- 
hovah ], and the other lot for the scape-goat” (Lev. xvi, 
8), but literally for Azazel (DINTD>), a word nowhere 
else used. There can be no doubt that this has the 
appearance of being some sort of personage, or interest 
personified, standing over against Jehovah, or somehow 
contradistinguished from him, But opinions have from 
early times been divided on the subject. 

1. The one followed by our translators, which regards 
it as a name for the goat itself, is of great antiquity, and 
has numbers on its side—Symmachus (rpayog a7epxo- 
pevoc), Aquila (rpayog aroeNvuuévoç), the Vulgate 
(hircus emissartus), Luther, and many moderns, also re- 
cently Hoffmann. The term so understood is viewed 
as a compound of 13, goat, and DIR, to go away. The 
chief objections to it are that TD is never used precisely 
of a goat; in the plural it bears the sense of goats gener- 
ally, but in the singular it designates only she-goat ; and 
in Lev. xvi, 10 and 26, the goat and Azazel are express- 
ly distinguished from each other, “the goat (A939) 
for Azazel.” These are fatal objections, and have led to 
the general abandonment of the view. 

2. By others it has been taken as the name of a place, 
either some mountain in the desert (Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Aben-Ezra, Jarchi), or a lonely and desolate region ( Bo- 
chart, Deyling, Carpzov, Jahn). But this, also, is at va- 
riance with the natural import of the statements, espe- 
cially with the expression in ver. 10, “to let him go for 
Azazel into the wilderness,” which would then mean, for 
the wilderness into the wilderness. Nor could Jehovah 
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on the one side, and a place on the other, form a proper 
antithesis. 

3. Others, again, have taken the word as a pealpal 
form of the Arabic verb 533, to remove, formed by mod- 
ification from DyDtD, so that the meaning comes to be 
for a complete removing or dismissal (Tholuck, Steudel, 
Winer, Bähr). Grammatically, no objection can be 
urged against this view; and it undoubtedly’ accords 
well with the general import of this part of the rite, 
“The true expiation,” to use the words of Bahr, “was 
effected by the blood of the first goat, which was set 
apart for Jehovah; on the other hand, the ceremony 
with the other goat appears as a mere addition made 
for special reasons, a kind of complement to the wiping- 
away of the sins which had already been effected by 
means of the sacrifice. ... After the expiation had been 
accomplished by the sprinkling of the blood, the sin was 
still further to be carried away into the desert. What 
the first goat, which died as a sin-offering, was no longer 
in a condition to set forth was supplied by the second, 
which was, as it were, one with the first, inasmuch as it. 
carried the sin which had been covered entirely away, 
and that into the desert or desolate place, where it was 
quite forgotten; so that the idea of expiation, or the ex- 
termination of sin, was rendered thereby absolutely per- 
fect” (Mic. vii, 19). In this view of the matter, the cast- 
ing of the lots had for its object the assigning of one 
goat to Jehovah, namely, for an atonement to his jus- 
tice, and the other to complete removal or bearing awav 
into the oblivion of the desert—namely, of the sin which 
had been atoned; an explanation which accords well 
with the general idea of the transaction, and does no 
violence to the language. The objection of Hengsten- 
berg, that it gives a cold and empty appearance to the 
peculiar word Azazel, a word coined for the occasion, to 
suppose it to have expressed only the comparatively 
common idea of complete removal, may perhaps be ob- 
viated by conceiving this idea to have been for the oc- 
casion invested with a kind of personitied existence— 
much as Sheol, the region of departed spirits, became 
personified—the one the coverer or dark receptacle of 
people’s lives, the other of their (forgiven) sins. Hence 
also, probably, the reason of the word being confined to 
this one occasion, there being no other in respect to 
which such utter personified oblivion could be predi- 
cated. 

4. But there is still another class of writers who are 
disposed to claim for the word a more distinctly person- 
al existence, and who would refer it directly to Satan. 
This view is certainly of high antiquity, and is express- 
ed in the reading of the Sept. azozop7raiog, which 
means, not scape-goat, or sent away, but the turner away, 
the averter. The expression of Josephus is somewhat 
dubious (Ant. iii, 10, 3), but it seems also to favor the 
same view; and it was very common with the rabbins, 
as in later times it has the support of many authorities 
— Spenser, Ammon, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, etc., who 
hold it to be equivalent to the Roman arerruncus, or 
evil dæmon, which was supposed to inhabit desert places, 
and who needed to be propitiated; but adopted aiso, 
though purged of this idolatrous connection, by Witsius, 
Meyer, Alting, Hengstenberg (in his Bücher Moses, 
transl. by Robbins, N. Y. 1843); also quite recently by 
Vaihinger (in Herzog) and Kurtz (Sacrificial Worship 
of the Old Testament). These writers hold that the view 
in question best preserves the contrast between the two 
goats—one for Jehovah, and one for the great adversary 
Azazel—the latter a being as well as the former, and a 
being who (as demons generally) was supposed to have 
his peculiar dwelling in the desert. The goat, however, 
that was sent to this evil spirit—emphatically the re- 
moved or separate one—was no sacrifice, but rather a 
witness that the accepted sacrifice had been made. It 
proclaimed, as it were, “that the horrible wilderness, 
the abode of impure spirits, is alone the place to which 
the sins of the people, as originally foreign to human 
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nature and society, properly belong; that Azazel, the 
abominable, the sinner from the beginning (John viii, 
44), is the.one from whom they have proceeded, and to 
whom they must again with abhorrence be sent back, 
after the solemn atonement and absolution of the con- 
gregation have been accomplished” (Vaihinger). No 
doubt, as thus explained, the leading import of the trans- 
action with this goat is in proper accordance with the 
service of the day; but it cannot appear otherwise than 
strange that, in the most sacred rite of the old covenant, 
Satan should be so formally recognised as, according to 
this view, he must have been; that he should there be 
recognised under a name which suggests a quite differ- 
ent idea concerning him than that under which he is 
elsewhere presented; and that, notwithstanding he was 
so publicly and so regularly associated with this name, 
it should never again be employed as a personal desig- 
nation. Such peculiarities are rather startling, and 
dispose us, on the whole, to concur in the view which 
ranks third in the list of opinions now exhibited. See 
AZAZEL. 


Scapular, or Scapulary (Lat. scapula, the shoul- 
der-blade), originally a small garment without sleeves, 
a part of the habit of several religious orders in the 
Church of Rome, The several fraternities are distin- 
guished by the coior, shape, and material of these holy 
badges. It was first introduced by St. Benedict in lieu 
of a heavy cowl for the shoulders. Beirut informs us 
that “the badge which 1s called the holy scapulary is 
made of two small pieces of woollen stuff, about the ex- 
tent of a hand, hanging by two little laces down from 
the neck upon both the breast and back of the devout 
person who wears it.” The scapular usually has on it 
a picture of the Virgin Mary or the initials “I. H. S.” on 
one piece, and “J. M. J.” (for Jesus, Mary, and Joseph) 
or two hearts on the other. It appears to have been 
invented by an English Carmelite friar named Simon 
Stock, in 1251. According to the Romish legend, he 
received the original scapular from the Virgin as a dis- 
tinguishing badge of the Carmelite order. It is much 
worn by strict Romanists, in the belief that the devil 
dreads this terrible weapon. It is supposed to effectu- 
ally preserve against death by drowning or by fire, and, 
indeed, against all that might injure either the soul 
or the body. Besides this “Scapular of Mount Car- 
mel,” there are three others, like- 
wise made of two pieces of wool- 
len cloth. The four scapulars may 
all be worn at once. In this case, 
each of the two parts is composed 
of four pieces, which are sewed to- 
gether like the leaves of a book; 
and the two parts are joined to- 
gether by two tape strings about 
eighteen inches long. ,Of these 
four leaves or pieces in each part, 
the “Scapular of Mount Carmel” 
is brown and about four inches 
square; the “Scapular of our Lady 
of the Seven Dolors” is black and 

A-4 somewhat smaller; the “Scapular 
mene of the Immaculate Conception” is 

blue and still smaller; the “ Scapu- 

lar of the Most Holy Trinity” is 

white and the smallest, with a 
cross of red and blue wool in the middle of it (Bar- 
num, Romunism as it Is, p. 538). Many graces and in- 
‘dulgences are attached to the wearing of the scapula- 
ries by many papal bulls; one of these, the bull Sabba- 
tina, secures to the wearer, by direct promise from the 
Virgin to pope John XXI, deliverance from purgatorial 
fire on the first Saturday after death. 





Scapular of Mount 
Carmel. 


Scarf, a piece of silk or other material, hanging 
from the neck, worn over the rochet or surplice. It is 
not mentioned in the rubric of the English ritual, but 
is worn by our bishops and dignitaries of the Church. 
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It has been used from the primitive ages by the clergy, 
when the presbyters and bishops wore a scarf in the 
administration of the sacraments, and on some other 
occasions, According to Walcott (Sacred Archeology), 
it properly belonged to the doctors of divinity and dig- 
nitaries, is called talaga in Italy and Malta, and is worn 
by the doctors of theology. : 


Scarlatti, ALESSANDRO, an Italian musical com- 
poser, was born at Naples in 1659. He received a good 
musical education, and, at the age of twenty-one, wrote 
his first opera. Little is known of his life except that 
he was master of the royal chapel under Christina of 
Sweden in 1680, and after her death filled the same of- 
fice ın the church of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome. 
He also taught in various musical conservatories. He 
died Oct. 24, 1725. His principal works are about 
thirty in number, chiefly upon secular subjects, but 
among them are several oratorios, one called The Sac- 
rifice of Abraham: —two renderings of the Stabat 
Mater :—and six Masses. See Fetis, Biog. Univ. des 
Musiciens. 


Scarlet often occurs in Scripture associated with 
purple and blue. ‘The words so translated occur in the 
following forms: 1. "3W, skani’, and D"2W, shanim’, 
alone, Gen. xxxviii, 28-30; Josh. ii, 18-21; 2 Sam. i, 
24; Prov. xxxi, 21; Cant. iv, 3; Jer. iv, 30; Sept. kór- 
kivoy; Vulg. coccinum; Isa. 1, 18, povixoŭv, cocctnum. 
2. "20 mydim, toldath shani’, Exod. xxv, 4; xxvi, 
1, 31, 36; xxvii, 16; xxviii, 5, 6, 8,15; xxxv, 6, 23, 25; 
xxxviii, 18, 23; xxxix, 3; Numb. iv, 8, edcccvoy, and 
kókkivov with durdovy, nexwopivoy, krwrov, drave- 
ynopévor, Vulg. bis tinctus, coccus bis tinctus, and ver- 
miculus. 3. M3>iM "23, sheni’ toldath, Lev. xiv, 4, 6, 
49, 51,52; Numb. xix, 6; Sept. coxxivoy, with cexdwo- 
pévov, and k\woróv ; vermiculus, coccus, and with bis 
tinctus. 4. DD4M, told, alone, Isa. i, 18, eécxevov, ver- 
miculus; Lam. iv, 5, Vulg. crocets ; Nah. ii, 3, coccéneis. 
In the New Test., Matt. xxvii, 28; Heb. ix, 19; Rev. 
xvii, 3, 4, xviii, 12, 16; wxdxxevoc, coccineus. The first 
of these words, shani’, is by some derived from shanah’, 
M3, “to repeat,” and is thus interpreted to mean 
“double dyed,” but which, Gesenius observes, is appli- 
cable only to the Tyrian purple (see Braunius, De Vest. 
i, 15, § 214, p. 237; Bochart, Hieroz. i, 3, p. 525-527). 
Gesenius prefers an Arabic root meaning to shine, because 
scarlet garments were admired for their brightness; but 
Jerome asserts that the word means coccinum (Epist. 
ad Fabiolam). It is certain that told denotes a worm, 
grub, or insect, and the Sept. and Vulg. plainly under- 
stood by it the coccus, from which the ancients procured 
a blood-red crimson dye, the Coccus ilicis of Linnzus, 
class iv, Tetragyma, the kermez of the Arabians, whence 
used to be derived the French word cramoisi, and our 
crimson; but Kilian gives carmensinum, because made 
from a worm, which, in the Phenician tongue, is called 
carmen. Hesychius defines coccus as that from which 
the Phoenician dye 1s obtained. It was the female of 
this remarkable insect that was employed; and though 
supplanted by the cochineal (Coccus cacti), it is still 
used for the purpose in India and Persia. It attains 
the size and form of a pea, is of a violet-black color, 
covered with a whitish powder, adhering to plants, 
chiefly various species of oak, and so closely resembling 
grains that its insect nature was not generally known 
for many centuries. According to Beckman, the epithet 
vermiculatus was applied to it during the Middle Ages, 
when this fact became generally understood, and that 
hence is derived the word vermilion. Hence the Hebrew 
words mean both the coccus itself, and the deep red or 
bright rich crimson which was derived from it (as in 
Cant. iv, 3, “thy lips are like a thread of scarlet”); and 
so the word “scarlet” signified in the time of our trans- 
lators, rather than the color now called by that name, 
and which was unknown in the time of James I. This 
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insect is widely distributed over many of the south- 
eastern countries of the ancient world. It occurs abun- 
dantly in Spain (Kirby and Spence, /ntfoduction to En- 
tomology [1828 ], i, 319, 320). It is found on the Quercus 
coccifera, or kermes oak, in Palestine (Kitto, Physical 
History, p. 219). Pliny speaks of the coccus as a red 
color much esteemed, which he distinguishes from pur- 
ple (Hist. Nat. ix, 65), and describes as a gay, red, 
lively bright, approaching the color of fire (ibid. and 
xxi, 22), All the ancients concur in saying that this 
dye was made from a sort of little grains which were 
gathered from the holm-oak (Theophrast. Hist. Plant. 
ili, 16; Pliny, xvi, 12; Dioscorides, iv, 48; Pausan. x, 
36). They not only call them grains, but speak of them 
as the vegetable productions of the oak itself (Plutarch, 
Thesaur. p.7); and Pliny (Hist. Nat. xvi, 12) calls them 
cusculia, from the Greek cooxtAX ety, which signifies “to 
cut little excrescences,” because they cut or scrape off 
these small grains of the oak. Yet he was not entirely 
ignorant of their insect character, for he speaks of it be- 
coming a worm (xxiv,4). It seems, however, that the 
color thus obtained was not durable (xxii, 3), It was 
known at a very early period in Canaan (Gen. xxxviii, 
28); it was one of the colors of the high-priest’s ephod 
(Exod. xxviii, 6), and of its girdle (ver. 8), of the breast- 
plate (ver. 15), and of cloths for sacred uses (Numb. iv, 
8); it was used in cleansing the leper (Lev. xiv, 4), to 
indicate, as Abarbanel thinks, that a healthy complex- 
ion was restored to him. It was the dress of females in 
the time of Saul (2 Sam. i, 24); of opulent persons in 
later times (Lam. iv, 5); of the Babylonian and Median 
soldiers, who also wore red shields (Nah. ii, 4; comp. 
“ Scuta lectissimis coloribus distinguunt,” Tacitus, De 
Mor.Germ.c.6, and Philostratus, Epist.de Lacedæmoniis). 
Three mistranslations of the word occur in our version, 
+t She is not afraid of the snow for her household: for all 
her household are clothed with scarlet” (Prov. xxxi, 
21). Since there is no connection between the color and 
a defence from the cold, it would be better rendered, 
as in the margin, “double garments.” (Comp. Sept. 
évOeOupevor; Vulg. vestiti duplicibus.) The next verse 
of the Sept. begins Atoodc yAaivac iroinos rp avopi 
avric, She hath made double garments for her husband. 
In Isa. i, 18 and Jer. iv, 30 the word should be ren- 
dered “scarlet,” and not “crimson.” The final reference 
to scarlet is in regard to pagan Rome, which, like all 
cities, is represented as a female; and since everybody 
wore scarlet in Rome, and especially during war, she is 
described as being arrayed in that color. In Exod. 
Xxxix, 3, it is said, “They did beat gold into their 
plates, and cut into wires, to work in the blue, and in 
the purple, and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen,” 
which is explained to mean that these five kinds—blue, 
purple, scarlet, fine linen, and gold—-were twisted into 
one thread; thus a thread of gold with six threads of 
blue, and so with the rest, after which they twisted all 
these threads into one (Braunius, i, 17, 26). It seems 
plain, from Exod. xxxv, 25, that the blue and purple 
and scarlet were spun by hand from wool already dyed 
-of these colors. The white ground was invariably des- 
ignated by the term “fine linen.” The cloth was thus 
in stripes or checks of different materials. Wilkinson 
remarks that the color was in like manner imparted by 
the Egyptians to the thread, etc.—that is, cloth was not 
dyed after being woven (Manners and Customs, iii, 125). 
It will have been perceived that great difficulty attends 
the attempt to determine the precise distinctions of 
colors known to the ancients by the various preceding 
names. The only possible method whereby they could 
have conveyed them to our minds would have been by 
comparing them to the colors of natural objects, whose 
appearance was immutable and whose identity was be- 
yond question. Such an attempt has been made by 
bishop Wilkins in his Real Character. We may illus- 
trate the utility of these requisites by the color blue, 
which is defined to mean “the color produced or ex- 
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away, or dispersing of the clouds” (Encyclop. Metropol.). 
But, as is well known, the shades of ethereal blue vary 
in different countries, and even in different altitudes of 
the same country; hence the word blue, if illustrated 
by this standard, would convey a different idea to the 
inhabitants of different regions. It is most likely that 
all our ideas of sensible impressions are liable to errors 
of association. It is, however, satisfactory to know that, 
like all other dubious matters, these are of minor im- 
portance. We add a further reference to Goguet, Ori- 
ain of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, ii, 95, etc. (Edinb. 1764). 
See COLOR. 

‘The natural history of the coxcog may be thus sum- 
med up. It is a genus of insects belonging to the or- 
der Homoptera, of which the males have a single pair 
of wings and an obsolete mouth; while the females 
have no wings, but a perfect mouth (rostrum) formed 
for piercing plants and sucking their juices. ‘They live 
on trees and plants of various kinds. Upwards of thirty 
species are included in the catalogue of British insects; 
but of these many have probably been introduced on 
exotic plants. There are numerous species, many of 
which are known to yield a E bi 
rich dyes, and several have | 
been employed in the arts. 
Up to the time of the dis- 
covery of America none 
could compete with the spe- 
cies which infests the ever- 
green oaks (Coccus ilicis) ; 
but that has been thrown 
into the shade by the su- 
perior productiveness, if not 
the superior color, of a 
Mexican species (C. cacti), \\ 
whence we obtain cochi- 
neal, The insect called ker- 
mes by the Arabs is abun- 
dant wherever the tree on 
which it lives is commun. 
All over the south of Eu- 
rope and throughout West- 
ern Asia this occurs in extensive forests. The hills 
of the south of Judah about Hebron, the sides of Car- 
mel and of Tabor, the slopes of Gilead and Bashan, 
besides many other localities in Palestine, are sheeted 
with forests and groves of the evergreen oaks, from 
which a copious harvest of coccus may be annually 
gathered. It is no wonder, then, that the dye was so 
early familiar to the people of Canaan, It is in that 
stage of the insect when the larva is about fully grown 
that it contains the coloring matter in greatest abun- 
dance. The little scales are picked from the tree and 
simply dried, when they yield their dye by infusion in 
water, To make this permanent, what is called a mor- 
dant is added—a substance which, having no coloring 
faculty in itself, acts chemically as a bond of union be- 
tween the dye and the textile material, and often mod- 
ifies the tint. The ancients used an impure alum for 
this purpose. Pliny tells us that thus was obtained 
from the coxxoc a color of the most brilliant character 
(Hist. Nat. ix, 65; xxi, 22). The hue now produced 
by the Kermes coccus with alum is a rich blood-red; 
but if the same mordant be used as with cochineal— 
solution of tin—it yields a scarlet fully as brilliant 
as that rich American dye, and perhaps more perma- 
nent (Bancroft, Perm. Col. i, 404). The far greater 
proportion of coloring matter to the bulk in the lat- 
ter will always, however, prevent the kermes from 
regaining its commercial importance. See Crim- 
SON. : 

Scattergood, SAMUEL, an English clergyman of 
the latter part of the 17th century, was a fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, vicar of Blockly, Worcester- 
shire (1678), and died in 1696. A volume of his Ser- 
mons was published (Lond. 1723, 2 vols. 8vo; reprinted 
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SCAURUS 


Scaurus, M. £1 ttvus, a Roman governor of Syria 
in New-Test. times, was the eldest son of his father of 
the same name, and stepson of the dictator Sulla, whom 
his mother, Cecilia, married after the death of his fa- 
ther. In the third Mithridatic war, he served under 
Pompey as questor. The latter sent him to Damas- 
cus with an army, and from thence he marched into 
Judæa to settle the disputes between the brothers Hyr- 
canus and Aristobulus. Both of them offered him large 
sums of money; but he decided for Aristobulus, prob- 
ably because he bid the highest, B.C.64. After driving 
Hyrcanus out of Judæa, Scaurus returned to Damas- 
cus. Upon Pompey’s arrival at this city in the follow- 
ing year, an accusation was brought against Scaurus of 
having been bribed by Aristobulus; but, though Pom- 
pev reversed his decision and placed Hyrcanus upon the 
throne, he took no notice of the charges, and left Scau- 
rus in the command of Syria with two legions. Scau- 
rus remained in Syria till B.C. 59, when he was suc- 
ceeded by L. Marcius Philippus. During his govern- 
ment of Syria he made a predatory incursion into Ara- 
bia Petra, but withdrew on the payment of three hun- 
dred talents by Aretas, the king of the country. 

On his return to Rome he became a candidate for 
the curule sedileship, which he held in B.C. 58, the year 
in which P. Clodius was tribune. The extraordinary 
splendor with which he celebrated the public games 
surpassed everything of the kind that had been pre- 
viously witnessed in Rome, and it is by them that his 
name has been chiefly handed down to posterity. The 
temporary theatre which he built accommodated 80,000 
spectators, and was adorned in the most magnificent 
manner. Three hundred and sixty pillars decorated 
the stage, arranged in three stories, of which the lowest 
was made of white marble, the middle one of glass, and 
the highest of gilt wood. Between the pillars there 
were three thousand statues, besides paintings and oth- 
er ornaments. The combats of wild beasts were equal- 
ly astonishing. A hundred and fifty panthers were ex- 
hibited in the circus, and five crocodiles and a hippopot- 
amus were seen for the first time at Rome. But Scaurus 
purchased the favor of the people in these shows rather 
too dearly. So costly were they that they not only ab- 
sorbed all the property which his father had left him 
and the treasures which he had accumulated in the 
East, but compelled him to borrow money of the usurers 
in order to defray the expenses. 

In B.C. 56 Scaurus was preetor, during which year he 
presided in the court in which P. Sestius was accused, 
who was defended by Cicero. In the following year 
he governed the province of Sardinia, which he plun- 
dered without mercy, as he wanted money both to pay 
his debts and to purchase the consulship. On his re- 
turn to Rome in B.C. 54, he became a candidate for the 
consulship; but before the consular elections took place 
his competitors, at the beginning of July, got P. Valeri- 
us Triarius and three others to accuse him of repetundz 
in Sardinia, thus hoping to get rid of a formidable op- 
ponent. His guilt was certain; there were numerous 
witnesses against him; and M. Cato, who presided as 
preetor, was not to be corrupted, and was favorable to 
Triarius. Still, Scaurus did not despair. He was de- 
fended by Cicero and Hortensius, as well as by four 
other orators. Many of the most distinguished men at 
Rome, and among them nine persons of consular rank, 
pleaded on his behalf; while the tears of Scaurus him- 
self, and his appeals to the splendor of his ædileship, 
produced a powerful effect upon the judices. Thus, 
notwithstanding his guilt, he was acquitted on the 2d 
of September, almost unanimously. Soon afterwards, 
and in the course of the same year, he was again ac- 
cused by Triarius on a charge of ambitus (Cicero, 4d 
Alt. iv, 16,7, 8: iv, 17,2; Ad Q. Fr. iii, 2,3), Drumann 
says that he was condemned in this year and weut into 
exile. But this appears to be a mistake; for although 
it is evident from the preceding passages in Cicero’s 
letters that Scaurus was accused of ambitus in B.C. 54, 
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it is equally clear from the testimony of Appian (B. C. 
ii, 24) that he was condemned in the third consulship 
of Pompey, B.C. 52. Hence it is probable that Scaurus 
was acquitted in B.C. 54,and accused again in B.C. 52 
under Pompey’s new law against ambitus. From this 
time the name of Scaurus does not occur again. He 
married Mucia, who had been previously the wife of 
Pompey, and by her he had one son (Josephus, Ant. 
xiv, 3-5; War,i,7; Appian. Syr. 51; Cicero, Pro Sest. 
54; De Off. ii, 16; Pliny, H. N. xxxvi,2; xxxvi, 15, s. 
24, et alibi; Val. Max. ii, 4,6; Cicero, Ad Q. Fr. ii, 15, 45 
ii, 16, 3; iii, 1,4, 5; iii, 2,3; Ad Att. iv, 15,7, 9; iv, 16, 
7, 8; iv, 17,2; De Off. i,39; Ascon. Argum. in Scaur è 
and the fragments of Cicero’s oration for Scaurus). 

The following coin was struck in the curule ædile- 
ship of Scaurus and his colleague, P. Plautius Hypszeus. 
The subject of the obverse relates to Hypseus, and that 
of the reverse to Scaurus, The former represents Jupi- 
ter in a quadriga, with P. HYPSAEVS. AED, CVR. C. HVP- 
SAE. COS. PREIVER. CAPTV.; the latter part of the legend 
referring to the conquest of Privernum by C. Plautius 
Hypseus, in B.C. 341. On the obverse side is a camel, 
with Aretas kneeling by the side of the animal, and 
holding an olive-branch in his hand. The subject re- 
fers to the conquest of Aretas by Scaurus mentioned 
above. The legend is M. SCAVR. AED. CVR. EX. 8. C., 
and below REX ARETAS (Eckhel, v, 131, 275). See 


! ARETAS. 





Coin of M. Æmilius Scaurus, Jun. 


Scenophylaces. See CEIMELIARCHÆ. 


Scenophylacium, the innermost part of the dia- 
conicum, or vestry of the church, and the repository of 
the sacred vessels and such anathemata or presents as 
were reputed among the chiefest treasures of the church. 
It was otherwise called Secretarium, because, as Du 
Fresne conjectures, the consistory or tribunal of the 
church was kept here. See Bingham, Antig. of the 
Christian Church, i, 311. 

Scephrus, in Greek mythology, was a son of Te- 
geates, king of Tegea. He had an interview with 
Apollo in the temple at Tegea, and his brother Limon, 
believing that its object was to lodge a complaint 
against himself, slew him. Limon was himself slain 
by an arrow from Diana’s quiver; but a great dearth 
came to pass, nevertheless, and the oracle advised that 
mourning ceremonies be observed in memory of Sce- 
phrus. Games were accordingly instituted in honor of 
Apollo and Diana, in which a priestess of the latter, 
armed with bow and arrow, was expected to pursue any 
individual, in imitation of the pursuit of Limon by Di- 
ana. 

Scepticism (from Gr. oxéwropat, I consider) strict- 
ly denotes that condition in which the mind is before it 
has arrived at conclusive opinions—when it is still in 
the act of investigating or reflecting. Scepticism is 
therefore the opposite of dogmatism. Disbelief is quite 
a secondary meaning of the term. The Sceptics (dis- 
ciples of Pyrrho of Elis) aimed at an undisturbed tran- 
quillity of mind, to be attained by a constant balancing 
of opposing arguments, thus reducing everything to a 
state of uncertainty and doubt. Popularly, the word is 
employed to signify the rejection of all religion—infi- 
delity. 

Scepticism has assumed several forms, of which the 
following are among the most common. (i) Pantheism, 
or antisupernaturalism. Spinoza, the leader of this 
class, talks of nothing less than demonstration, and of 
being infallibly led to each conclusion by arguments 
which admit of no reply; a geometrical method of dem- 
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onstration, the use of which, he said, made it unnecessa- | 
ry to attend to the arguments of opponents. (ii) The 
academic form, which originated with the Sophists, and 
which Bayle revived, the essence of which consists in 
opposing all the systems of speculative belief to each 
other. Academic doubt is ever seeking, for the avowed 
purpose of never finding; and perpetually reasoning, in 
order that it may never come to any conclusion. (iii) 
The absolute form, which strikes at the root of all opin- 
ions, and appears to found a system of universal doubt 
in the human understanding itself. Of this kind of 
scepticism the writings of Hume furnish the great and 
unrivalled example in modern times. (iv) Ridicule. 
This contains no philosophy, but is a mere series of 
doubting and jesting. Such was the scepticism of | 
Voltaire. (v) The historical form: this is contained | 
in a narrative relating to the times and circumstances 
with which religion is chiefly concerned; and while 
preserving an outward regard to morals, misrepresents | 
with irony the miraculous history of the Bible, and 
takes care, without absolutely falsifying facts, to place 
it in an absurd and improbable point of view. The 
history of Gibbon, dealing much in insinuation and 
very little in argument, is, perhaps, the most. dangerous 
production in this class which has yet appeared, be- 
cause it least admits of a reply. For who, as Paley ob- 
serves, “can refute a sneer?” (vi) Sentimental infidel- 
ity. Such was the unbelief of Rousseau. Other infi- 
dels would destroy Christianity without having fixed 
on any other system to substitute in its place; but, if 
Rousseau has no system, he has abundance of “ senti- 
ments” and imaginations, and has a dim poetical deity 
of his own to worship, though he can assign no definite 
attributes to it, nor form any positive conception of his 
shadowy god. 

The most modern form of scepticism is rationalism 
(q. v.), which strictly signifies that method of thought 
which, in matters of religion, not only allows the use 
of reason, but considers it indispensable. The term 
has now, however, acquired a wider meaning, and stands 
in opposition to supernaturalism (q. v.), or the belief in 
that which transcends, or, as others view it, contradicts 
both nature and reason—as, for example, miracles. 


Sceptics. 
Sceptre (Heb. VIW, she’bet), in its primary signifi- 
cation, like the equivalent oxijmrpov (for the root of 


‘the Hebrew and Greek words seems identical; comp. 
also English shaft), denotes a stuff of wood (Ezek. xix, 
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11), about the height of a man, which the ancient kings | 


and chiefs bore as insignia of honor (Homer, Iliad, i, 
234, 245; ii, 185 sq.; Amos i, 5; Zech. x, 11, Wisd. x, 
14; comp. Gen. xlix, 10; Numb. xxiv, 17; Isa. xiv, 5; 
wand, Lev. xxvii, 32). As such it is thought by some 
to have originated in the shepherd’s staff, since the 
first kings were mostly nomad princes (Strabo, xvi, 
783; comp. Psa. xxix), There were, however, some 
nations among whom the agricultural life must have 
been the earliest known; and we should not among 





Group of Egyptian Sceptres. (From the monuments.) 
IX.—C Cc 
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them expect to find the shepherd’s staff advanced to 
symbolical honor. Accordingly, Diodorus Siculus (iii, 
3) informs us that the sceptre 
of the Egyptian kings bore the 
shape of a plough. The symbols 


of dominion, as repre- 1 


sented on the Egyptian 
Ancient Egyptian Sceptres—1, 


monuments, are various. 
That of Osiris was a flail 
of Osiris; 2, of the Queens. 


and crook (Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egypt. i, 257); that 
of the queens, besides 
the crown (q. v.), was 
two louse feathers on their head (ibid. i, 276). A carved 
ivory staff discovered at Nimrid is supposed to have been 
a sceptre (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 
p. 195). A golden sceptre—that 
is, perhaps, one washed or plated 
with gold—is mentioned in Ezek, 
iv, 11 (comp. Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 
7,18; Homer, Iliad, i, 15; ii, 268; 
Odyss. xi, 91). Other decorations 
of Oriental sceptres are noticed by 
| Strabo (xvi, 746). Inclining the 
HA UM | sceptre was a mark of kingly fa- 
eee ~—sVor (Esth. iv, 11), and the kissing 
EAR j it a token of submission (v, 2). 
D i> he) javelin as a mark of superiority 
nc TAANA (2 Sam. viii, 14; comp. 1 Sam. xv, 
ity iy | ” 10; xxii, 6). The use of the staff 
Mae U as a symbol of authority was not 
aii confined to kings, it might be 
used by any leader, as instanced in 
Judg. v, 14, where for “ pen of the 
writer,” as in the A. V., we should 
read “sceptre of the leader.” In- 
| deed, no instance of the sceptre 
being actually handled by a Jewish 
| king occurs’ in the Bible; the allusions to it are all of a 
| metaphorical character, and describe it simply as one of 
_ the insignia of supreme power (Psa. xlv, 6; Bar. vi, 14). 
The term shebet is rendered in the A. V. “rod” in two 
passages where sceptre is substantially meant, viz. in 
Psa. ii, 9, where “sceptre of iron” is an expression for 
strong authority, and in Psa. cxxv, 3; a use derived 
from the employment of the same word as an ordinary 
| “rod” of correction (Exod. xxi, 10, and often), and even 
i for beating out grain (Isa. xxviii, 27). See Rop. 


Sce’va (properly Skeuas, Zxevac), a Jew residing at 
Ephesus at the time of Paul’s second visit to that city 
( Acts xix, 14-16), A.D. 52. He is described as a 
'“high-priest” (apytepeve), either as having exercised 
‘the office at Jerusalem, or as being chief of one of the 
twenty-four classes, His seven sons attempted to ex- 
, orcise spirits by using the name of Jesus, and on one oc- 
ı casion severe injury was inflicted by the dæmoniac on 
two of them (as implied in the term apgoripwy, the 
true reading in ver. 16 instead of airwyr). 


Schaaf, CHARLES, a German Orientalist, was 
born at Huys, electorate of Cologne, in 1646. He 
was educated at Duisburg, and became professor 
of Oriental languages in that university in 1677. 
In 1679 he took the same position in the univer- 
sity at Leyden, where he continued until 1729, 
when he died of apoplexy. His works are, Opus 
Aramean. (1686, 8vo):— Novum Testamentum 
Syriacum, cum Versione Latina (1708, 4to):— 
Epitome Grammatice Hebraice (1716, 8vo ):— 
Sermo Academicus de Linguarum Orientulium 
Scientia. In 1711 he prepared a catalogue of all 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan 
books and MSS. of the Leyden University Li- 
brary. 


Schaats, GIDEON, the second pastor of the 
Reformed Church in Albany, N. Y., was born in 


Saul appears to have carried his 
va 


typ 





Part of Ivory Sceptre 
discovered at Nim- 
rad 
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Holland in 1597, and at first was a schoolmaster at Beest. 
Having been ordained by the Classis of Amsterdam, he 
was sent to this country with the Rev. Samuel Drisius, 
a man of great learning, who preached in Dutch, Eng- 
lish, and French, and was one of the ministers of the 
Dutch Church in New York from 1652 to 1671, being col- 
league with Dr.John Megapolensis, Drisius had previous- 
ly been pastor of a Reformed Dutch Church in London. 
In addition to preaching in New York, he used to go 
once a month to Staten Island to preach to the French 
Vaudois or Waldenses, who had fled to Holland from 
persecutions in Piedmont, and were by the liberality of 
the city of Amsterdam enabled to emigrate to the New 
Netherlands. Mr. Schaats was forty-five years old when 
he came to this country, and his ministry here extended 
over thirty years. One of his three children—his eldest 
son—was killed in the massacre and burning of Sche- 
nectady, Feb. 10, 1690. During his pastorate in Albany, 
the governor (Sir Edmund Andross) compelled dominie 
Schaats to receive as a colleague the Rev. Nicholas Van 
Ranslaer, a Church-of-England-man, who was recom- 
mended to Andross by the duke of York, and who at- 
tempted to obtain a living by laying claim to the pulpit 
and also to the manor of Rensselaerwyck. Van Ranslaer 
officiated for about a year, when he died. The people 
refused to acknowledge him, as also did the Classis of 
Amsterdam. He was strongly suspected of being a pa- 
pist in disguise. Mr. Schaats was aided in the contro- 
versy with Andross by Rev. William Van Niewenhnuysen 
of New York, who was sent to Albany for the purpose, 
and incurred the governor’s bitterest enmity on this ac- 
count, The latter part of Mr. Schaats’s ministry was 
marked by congregational and domestic troubles. He 
died in 1674.. See Rogers, Historical Discourse (1858) ; 
Corwin, Manual of Reformed Ch.; Murphy, Anthology 
of New Netherlands. (W.J.R.T.) 


Schade, Georg, a Danish jurist in Altona, after- 
wards in Kiel, was born in 1711. He was the author 
of a deistical work, Die unwandelbare und ewige Reli- 
gion der ältesten Naturforscher, etc. (Leips. 1760), in 
which he attempts an absolute demonstration of the 
chief doctrines of faith and practice, independently of 
all revelation. He even constructs a complete theory of 
the resurrection of the body and of the future life. Soon 
after this book appeared, a pretended refutation of it was 
published at Altona by a so-named professor R. Goisee, 
with the evident design of simply calling attention to 
the first work. The magistracy of Hamburg honored 
Schade’s book with a public burning, and the king of 
Denmark deposed him from his office and banished him. 
It was only on the accession of Christian VII (1766) 
that he was recalled and restored to office.. Thence- 
forth he devoted himself exclusively to his judicial du- 
ties, until his death in 1795. See Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. xx, 686-688, (J. P. L.) 


Schade, Johann Caspar, an eminent pietist, 
was born in 1666. He studied at Leipsic (1685-89), 
came into intimacy with Francke, and shared in the re- 
ligious awakening of which Francke was subsequently 
a leader. In 1690 Schade was called to the Church of 
St. Nicolas, in Berlin. Spener had just previously be- 
gun his fruitful ministry in this church. The two other 
colleagues were also pietistically- minded. Here now 
began for Schade a very laborious and fruitful ministry. 
His zeal was seraphic, his temperament ascetic. He 
abstained from marriage that he might be more wholly 
devoted to Christ. Soon there arose differences between 
him and Spener. Schade knew no moderation in the 
pursuit of what he regarded as duty. He raised his 
voice against the abuses of private confession, and 
Spener refuted him. After much agitation, a govern- 
mental decision of 1698 removed the exaction of private 
confession and absolution, and permitted a merely gen- 
eral public confession in its place. But Schade did not 
live to enjoy this release from what had been to him 
an oppressive duty. He died in July of the same year. 
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See Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, 1860, No. 489 sq.; Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. (J. P. L.) 


Schadow, FRIEDRICH WILHELM von, a German 
painter, was born at Berlin, Sept. 6, 1789. His early 
studies in art were directed by his father, but in 1806 he 
abandoned them for the military service, in which he 
remained for four years. In Rome he afterwards studied 
under Cornelius and Overbeck, became a convert to Ca- 
tholicism, and assisted his masters in the decoration of 
several villas and churches, In 1819 he became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin, and in 1827 
he was made director of the Academy at Düsseldorf. 
Here his peculiar religious views and mystical tenden- 
cies led to a break with his pupils, and his school 
was divided, the seceding party being led by Les- 
sing. Schadow was made a nobleman in 1843. He 
published a pamphlet entitled Sur Influence du 
Christianisme sur les Arts (Düsseldorf, 1842) :—and 
Der Moderne Vasari (Berlin, 1854). He died in 1862. 
Of his paintings in Rome, the most remarkable are 
A Holy Family, The Virgin Mary, and The Union of 
Poetry and Sculpture In Berlin is his Four Evan- 
gelists, and at Frankfort The Wise Virgins and The 
Foolish Virgins. See Uechtriz, Blicke in das Diissel- 
dorfer Kiinstlerleben; Ptitmann, Die Düsseldorfer Ma- 
lerschule. 


Schall, Jonass ADAM vox, a Jesuit missionary to 
China, was born at Cologne in 1591. He entered the Jes- 
uit order in 1611, and was selected, partly because of his 
knowledge of mathematics and astronomy, to form one 
of the mission to China in 1620. He not only formed a 
successful mission, but, on account of his learning, was 
invited to the imperial court at Pekin. Through his 
influence with the emperor, he obtained an edict author- 
izing the building of Catholic churches and liberty of 
preaching throughout the empire. In the space of four- 
teen years the Jesuit missionaries are said to have re- 
ceived 100,000 proselytes. Upon the death of the em- 
peror the edict was revoked. Schall was thrown into 
prison and sentenced to death, was released, again im- 
prisoned, and died Aug. 15, 1669. A large MS. collec- 
tion of his remains in Chinese, amounting to fourteen 
volumes in 4to, is preserved in the Vatican Library. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, S. v. 


Schalling, MARTIN, a Lutheran divine, was born 
at Strasburg, April 21,1532. He studied at Wittemberg, 
and was pastor at Regensburg, Vilseck (in Upper Pala- 
tine), and Amberg. In the latter place he was deposed 
because he would not subscribe to the Formula Concors 
die. He died at Nuremberg, being pastor of St. Mary’s, 
Dec. 29, 1608. He was a pious man, of whose hymn, 
Herzlich lieb’ hab’ ich dich, O Herr (Eng. transl. in Schaff’s 
Christ in Song, p. 609, “O Lord! I love thee from my 
heart”), Gellert said that it was “ worth more than many 


‘| volumes of new hymns, which have no other merit than 


that of a smoother language.” The hymn which we 
have mentioned, and which is based on Psa. xviii and 
lxxiii, was a favorite of Spener, Gellert, the duchess of 
Orleans (daughter of Louis Philippe), and others. See 
Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenliedes, ii, 282 sq. 3; viii, 
265; Knapp, Evangel. Liederschatz, p. 1342, s. v.; Rit- 
telmeyer, Die evangelischen Kirchenliederdichter des El- 
sasses (Jena, 1856), p. 52 sq. (B. P.) 


Schamyl. See SHAMYL. 


Schartauans, a recent sect in Sweden, named af- 
ter Schartau, a clergyman, whom they profess to follow. 
When Schartau died, he left some skeletons of sermons 
and a large number of devoted followers. An idolatry 
of the man and his skeleton sermons commenced, and 
with it a new era of Christian development; especially 
in Southern Sweden. It is neither High-Church nor 
Low-Church nor Broad-Church, but a hard, stony stere- 
otype form—a certain way of preaching, talking, look- - 
ing, and moving. The Schartauans dislike all lay activ- 
ity—will join in no missionary work, in no Bible society 
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—because that is to yoke with unbelievers; nor will they 
speak with any one on religious subjects unless he is an 
exclusive Schartauan. Another distinguishing feature 
is a great horror of the Moravians, founded on some un- 
pleasant experience of Schartau’s own. Schartauism 
crept into Gothenburg about twenty years ago. 


Schedius, in Greek mythology, was (1) the son of 
Iphitus and grandson of Naubolus, who led the Pho- 
cians, in connection with his brother Epistrophus, to 
Troy. He fell by Hector’s hand in the stead of Ajax. 
(2) A son of Perimides, likewise leader of the Phocians, 
and killed by Hector. 


Scheelstrate, EMMANUEL DE, a Belgian antiquari- 
an and theologian, was born at Antwerp in 1649, In his 
youth he became much interested in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and travelled in France and Italy for the purpose 
of meeting with the learned men of his day. His first 
work—on the pontifical prerogative—gained for him a 
canonry and the position of chorister in the cathedral at 
Antwerp. Innocent XI called him to Rome, and made 
him librarian of the Vatican and canon of St. John Lat- 
eran. He died in Rome April 6, 1692. Scheelstrate 
was a great scholar and a most prolific writer, in 
most of his works maintaining the great dignity 
of the pope and endeavoring to extend his jurisdic- 
tion. Of his works we mention, Antiquitas Illustra- 
ta circa Concilia Generalia, etc. (Antwerp, 1678, 
4to).— Ecclesia Africana sub Primate Carthagini- 
enst (ibid. 1679, 4to), in which he endeavored to 
prove that this Church recognised the pope as patri- 
arch :— Acta Constantiensis Concilii (ibid. 1683) :— 
De Auctoritate Patriarchali et Metropolitica (ibid. 
1687, 4to), See Dupin, Auteurs Ecclésiast.; Nicéron, 
Memoirs. 


Scheffer, Ary, a French painter, was born at Dort, 
in Holland, Feb. 18, 1795. His studies were carried on 
in Paris under baron Guerin, and in 1812 his first pict- 
ure appeared. His earlier pieces were in the line of 
historical and genre painting, and have become well 
known through engravings as The Death of St. Louis, 
The Sister of Charity, and The Soldier’s Widow. In 
the romantic style which was so prevalent at the time, 
Scheffer did not succeed so well, and felt that his power 
lay in a different direction. The inspiration given to 
his pencil by the works of Goethe and Byron is shown 
by his pictures Giaour, Faust, and a series of others, In 
religious painting, his Christ the Comforter and Christ 
the Remunerator, The Shepherds Led by the Angel, Christ 
in the Garden, show a deep religious feeling, and are 
works of power and great beauty. One of his finest 
sentimental pieces is Francesca di Rimini and her Lover 
Meeting Dante and Virgil in Hell, Asa portrait-painter 
he achieved great success, and the portraits of Lafay- 
ette, Lamartine, and others show his power. Scheffer 
worked incessantly, and his drawing is truthful and full 
of grace, his touch firm and well adapted to his style, 
and his color, though often wanting in mellowness, is 
still very beautiful. He was undoubtedly a great artist, 
and received the honor due to his talent. He was made 
commandant of the Legion of Honor in 1848, and died 
June 15, 1858. 


Scheffler, JoHann (Angelus Silesius), a Catholic 
mystic of Germany of great speculative power and 
poetic fervor, was born at Breslau in 1624, of Polish 
Protestant parents, and received his early schooling at 
the Elisabethanum of that city. In 1643 he went to 
Strasburg to study medicine, but soon afterwards retired 
to Holland, where he spent several years, partly at Ley- 
den. Here he became interested in the writings of 
Jacob Bohme, which exerted a decided influence on his 
subsequent life. His religious studies did not, however, 
interrupt his professional preparation, and in 1647 he 
went to the University of Padua, where he graduated 
July 9, 1648. Returning to Silesia, he served three 
vears as family physician to a duke. Here it soon be- 
came evident that he could not content himself with the 
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stiff Lutheranism of the day, and he soon became sus- 
pected by the local clergy. ‘The court preacher, Freitag, 
forbade the publication of his poems because of their 
mystical tone. He found a patron, however, in Franck- 
enberg, a Silesian nobleman, who was also attracted by 
Böhme. A poem which he published in memory of 
Franckenberg in 1652 seems to have brought him into 
trouble. Soon afterwards he left the service of the 
duke, and on June 12, 1655, entered the Catholic Church 
at Breslau, at the age of twenty-nine. His conversion 
raised no little outcry against him. His motives were 
assailed. ‘This led him to publish at Olmiitz, in 1653, 
his Fundamental Reasons for Quitting Lutheranism, in 
which he gave fifty-five reasons for regarding Lutheran 
doctrine as erroneous and eighty-three for accepting 
Catholicism. “In the whole matter,” said he, “I have 
acted simply as an honest, conscientious Christian.” Af- 
ter his conversion he remained in Breslau, occupied with 
religious meditation and writing. In 1657 appeared si- 
multaneously his two chief works, Der cherubinische 
Wandersmann and Geistliche Hirtenlieder. In 1661 he 
was consecrated to the priesthood, and thenceforth acted 
as an almost bigoted champion of Romanism. In 1664 - 
he was made the intimate counsellor of the bishop of 
Breslau. For seven or eight years he was now engaged 
in embittered controversies with the Protestant Church. 
Among his assailants were Chemnitz of Jena and Al- 
berti of Leipsic. Abuse, caricature, and violence char- 
acterized both sides of the controversy. Many of these 
later writings he collected and published under the title 
Ecclesiologia (Neisse and Glatz, 1677, fol.). His contro- 
versial activity seems to have rapidly consumed his 
strength, as he died at the early age of fifty-three. Of 
permanent results of his attacks upon Protestantism 
there is no trace. His writings soon fell into neglect, 
and it is only in quite recent times that they have met 
with full appreciation. ‘They bear the stamp of deep 
conviction, and give evidence of wide acquaintance with 
the writings of the fathers and the mystics (see Grupp, 
Die römische Kirche [ Dresden, 1840], and, on the Cath- 
olic side, Wittmann, A ngelus Silesius [ Augsburg, 1842 ]). 
But it is more as a poet than as a polemic that Scheffler 
holds a place in literature. His work Der cherubinische 
Wandersmann consists of a collection of 1675 brief ut- 
terances, mostly in Alexandrine verses of two to four 
lines each, unconnected and without systematic se- 
quence. ‘The title explains itself from the fact that the 
book aims at pointing out the way whereby man, es- 
tranged from God by sin and buried in the love of the 
world, is to find his way back to communion with God. 
The undertone of these brief verses is of a strongly mys- 
tical character, and is entirely free from confessional 
distinctions, That we can return to God only by pro- 
found contemplation of God; and that the more we gaze 
upon God with open face and submit ourselves to him 
in perfect resignation and patience, so much the more 
are we essentially united to God and made possessors of 
all that is God’s—such is the thought that. constantly 
recurs under a thousand images, and spreads a fragrance 
over every page. The Christian element in this thought 
is found in the fact that Scheffler presents the incarna- 
tion and redemption as the effective means of our return 
to God; but he also insists, mystic-like, that the process 
of incarnation must in some degree repeat itself in us, 
so that we also may become sons of God like Christ. 
That some of Scheffler’s utterances have a leaning tow- 
ards pantheism (e. g., “I am as great as God, and he is 
as small as I;” “When I love God more than myself, 
then I give to him as much as he gives to me”) is not 
to be denied. But this may be explained partly from 
the intensely aphoristic form of expression at which the 
author aims, and partly from actual inconsistency of 
thought. In his second edition he earnestly repudiates 
all pantheism, and asserts that he never intends to im- 
ply the cessation of the creatural character of man. but 
only that our regenerated nature may become so filled 
with grace as that God shall be, fo us, all and in all. Be- 
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sides, he constantly emphasizes the distinctness of the | intimate friendship with the student (afterwards rival) 
world from God and the moral freedom of man. With | Hegel who was five vears his senior, as also with the 
all their defects, these aphorisms are unquestionably | unfortunate poet Hölderin. Lessing, Herder, and Kant 
among the richest fruits in the whole literature of Chris- | were the admired heroes of these young geniuses. Also 
tian mysticism. ‘They were highly esteemed by Arnold | they were enthusiastically stirred by the new political 
of Giessen, and by Leibnitz. In recent times the Wan- | ideas of the outbreaking French Revolution. 
dersmann has received the warmest praises from Fried- Writings. —Schelling’s first attempt at authorship 
rich Schlegel, and has been reissued in whole (Sulz- | was his essay for his master’s degree in his eighteenth 
bach, 1829) or in extracts (F. Horn, Varnhagen von Ense, | year, A ntiqguissimi de Prima Malorum Origine Philoso- 
W. Mitller, and others). But the poetic fame of Schef- | phematis explicandi Gen. iii Tentamen Criticum (1792). A 
fler rests still more upon his volume of hymns, Seelenlust | year later he published a paper, Ueber Mythen (on the 
(1657-68; latest ed. Stuttgart, 1846), many of which have | myths and sagas of antiquity), which shows how deeply 
found a permanent place in the whole Protestant Ger- | the religious ideas of the ancients were already occupy- 
man Church. The latest of Scheffler’s poetic works | ing the young scholar. The year 1794, in which Fichte 
consists of a very realistic presentation of the Last | began his philosophical fame at Jena, was a turning- 
Things (Schweidnitz, 1675), but it adds nothing to his | point in the history of Schelling. Fichte’s Wissen- 
fame. As to personal character, Scheffler is not without | schaftslehre at once set into ferment the kindred specu- 
great inconsistencies. It is hard to believe that the pro- | lative powers of Schelling, who, from thenceforth for 
found sweetness of the poet and the fanatical zealotry | two decades, sent forth a rapid succession of works 
of the controversialist could dwell in the same heart. | which have assured him a place among the great spec- 
Evidently the two natures of the man dwelt side by | ulatists of the race. Adopting Fichte’s idealism, he 
side, neither entirely mastering the other. The sources | spiritedly defended it in the following papers: Ueber 
- for the life of Scheffler are given in A. Kahlert’s Angelus | die Möglichkeit einer Form der Philosophie (1794) :— Vom 
Silesius (Breslau, 1853), See Herzog, Real- Encyklop. xiii, | Ich als Princip der Philosophie (1795) :—Philosophische 
478-485; Gervinus, Lit, Gesch.; Westminster Rev. Oct. | Briefe über Dogmatismus und Kriticismus (1795) :— Neue 
1853; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, ii, 204. (J. P.L.) | Deduktiondes Naturrechts (1795):—A llgemeine Uebersicht 
Scheid, Everard, an eminent Dutch philologist, | “e” neuesten philosophischen Literatur (1795). These 
was born at Arnheim in 1742. and became professor of | Papers show a gradual advance towards independence 
Oriental literature at Leyden. He died in 1795. Among | of thought and towards the chief features of the au- 
his works are, An Arabic Grammar :—Dissertation on | thor’s subsequent peculiar positions. In 1796 Schelling 
the Song of Hezekiah in Isaiah (Leyden, 1759) :—Book | Went to Leipsic and gave special attention to the study 


of Genesis Revised: — Minerva, seu de Causis Latine | of physics. Here he began to meditate that peculiar 
Lingue. Philosophy of Nature which took so striking a form 


i - | when he began to lecture at Jena in 1798. At first he 
Schein, Jonass HERMANN, was born Jan. 20, 1587, i ee ae k : j ‘ 
at Gruenhahn, near Zwickau. He studied philosophy caught MAE Dy side with Mehte and when Fichte went 


and theology at Leipsic. Being, however, besides, an | tar at Jena, Hardly could there be conceived a more 
excellent musician, he was called in 1615 as precentor favorable place for the vonna philosopher than lena ak 
to the famous Thomas School at Leipsic, where he died this tine was. Tewas the Philosophical focus of Gere 
Nov; 13 r 1630.. He is the anchor of the beautiful hymn many. Peinhold had there expounded Kant; Goethe’s 
M e a Gon; nach goer. Guel (Engl: trenni. spirit hovered over the place; Schiller, Humboldt, and 
Kair D E ae Vielen Se the Schlegels were closely related to the university. 
ie ° eae toes Saer | POMENVES, | Circumstances combined to invest philosophy here with 
ni, 83 sq; viii, 624; Knapp, Evangel. Liederschatz, an atmosphere of poetry. Schelling’s Philosophy of 
p. 1342, s. ve (B. P.) nn Nature, which was partly a creature and partly a creator 

Schell, Levi, a Lutheran minister, was born Sept. | of this atmosphere, was therefore very enthusiastically 
9, 1823, at Berne, Schoharie County, N. Y. Having | received. It was presented in a variety of writings: 
prepared himself for the ministry at Hartwick Semina- | Jdeen zu einer Philosophie der Natur (1797) :—Von der 
ry, he was licensed in 1853, and accepted a call as pas- | jVeltseele (1798):—System der Naturphilosophie (1799). 
tor of St. Thomas's Lutheran Church at Churchtown, | While elaborating these works, Schelling also subjected 
N. Y., where he spent twelve years and a half, laboring | the Fichtean philosophy of the Ego to a further devel- 
with all the enthusiasm and intensity of his ardent nat- opment, positing the Ego as an antithesis to Nature (see 
ure. In 1866 he followed a call to the Clay and Cicero | pis System des transcendentalen Idealismus [1800]). 
pastorate in Onondaga County, which he soon exchanged 


I Lien toed Ont But, unable to rest in this dualism, he attempted to con- 
in 1867 with West Sandlake, in Rensselaer County. Hav- | ciliate the antithesis in a higher unity in his /dentitdts- 
ing spent six years at West Sandlake, he accepted in 


s : : system (1801). This thought is the inspiration of a 
1873 a call to West Camp, where, however, his valuable | fresh series of works: Bruno, oder über das göttliche und 
and successful labors were interrupted in 1876 by sick- | das weltliche Princip der Dinge (1802):— Vorlesungen über 
hess of so serious a character that he was compelled to | die Methode des akademischen Studiums (1803) :— Philo- 
discontinue preaching, In 1877 he again entered upon sophie und Religion (1804) :—Darlegung des wahren Ver- 
his duties, but in May, 1878, he was obliged to close his | ,élinisses der Naturphilosophie zur verbesserten Fichte- 
pastoral labors. He entertained the hope that he would | schen Lehre (1806). How great was the influence of 
again be enabled to resume his loved work of proclaim- Schelling in this period is vividly depicted in the pages 
ing the tidings of salvation, but his impaired constitu- | of such men as Steffens, Schubert, and Schlosser. In 
tion had finally to succumb, and he died Dec. 27, 1878, | 1803 Schelling was called by the Bavarian government 
at the age of fifty-five years, and after twenty-five vears 


: en : to the University of Würzburg; here he wrought in the 
of arduous and successful labor in the ministry of Jesus | same spirit as at Jena. On account of political changes 
Christ. (B. P.) 


he left this post after two years, and retired to Munich, 
Schelling, FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH yon, one | where, in 1807, he was made secretary of the Academy 
of the four (Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel) great spec- 


of Sciences. 
ulative philosophers of modern Germany, was born at| This is a transition period in the philosophy of 
Leonberg, near Stuttgart, in 1775. His father, though | Schelling. His greater originality and independence 
but a rural clergyman, was an eminent scholar in| lie in his Jena period. He now begins to drift towards 
Oriental and Rabbinical literature. Young Schelling | syncretism and a mystical theosophy. It is an effort 
showed early indications of his great powers. At fif- | to escape from pantheism towards Christianity, or rath- 
teen he entered the University of Tubingen, intending 


er to find a system which shall express the truth of 
to make theology his profession. Ilere he formed an | both. The works which give expression to this ten- 
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dency—they appear less frequently than previously— 
are: Das Verhdltniss der bildenden Künste zur Natur 
(1807) :—Das Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit (1809) : 
—the harsh work against Jacobi, Denkmal der Schrift 
von den göttlichen Dingen (1812) ; and essays in the All- 
gem. Zeitschrift (Munich, 1813). 

After the year 1815 there begins an almost uninter- 
rupted silence of nearly forty years in Schelling’s life. 
In 1820 he lectured for a brief period at Erlangen. In 
1826 he was made professor of philosophy at the new 
University of Munich. His lectures here formed an 
epoch in the life of many rising young mėn. In 1841 
he accepted a call to Berlin, The lectures here deliv- 
ered formed a strong antithesis to the dominant Hege- 
lianism, and are the best expression of his later system. 
His last years were devoted to editing his later form 
of doctrine for the press. Death overtook him in Aug. 
1854, while seeking relief at the baths of Ragaz, in 
Switzerland, at the age of seventy-nine. Soon after 
his death (1856) the publication of his collective works 
was begun by his son (a clergyman), K. F. A. Schelling. 
They embrace a first division of ten volumes and a sec- 
ond of four volumes (Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1856 sq.). 

Philosophy.—The philosophy of Schelling does not 
present a definite, self-consistent unity. It was in an 
almost constant state of self-modification. But it pre- 
sents two pretty definite, crystallizing climax-points— 
his early pantheistic idealism and his later Christian 
theosophy. Between these climax-points lies his long 
period of almost total retirement from public life. As 
a whole, however, the growth of his thoughts may be 
distributed under the following five phases: 


(1.) Schelling as a disciple of Fichte, 
. (2.) His philosophy of nature and his transcendental 
idealism 


(3.) His system of identity. 
(4.) His transition period. 
(5.) His theosophic approach to Christianity. 


(1.) Schelling began his thought-system by absorb- 
ing and championing the reigning philosophy of the 
day—to wit, the system of Kant as modified by Fichte. 
By Fichte the idealism of Kant was emphasized into 
exclusive validity. According to Fichte, there is no 
other reality than the absolute activity of the Ego. It 
is true, this activity of the Ego is conditioned by an ob- 
ject—the Not-me. But this Not-me cannot be derived 
from any reality exterior to the Ego; that is, from any 
thing per se. On the contrary, the Not-me, the exter- 
nal world of thought and observation, is really an un- 
conscious creation of the Ego, which the Ego then sub- 
sequently raises to an object of conscious contemplation. 
But which is the absolute reality with Fichte, the Ego 
as unconscious or as conscious? If as unconscious, then 
God, the All, is unconscious; and the empirical con- 
sciousness of man is delusive and unreal, and is destined 
to vanish into unconsciousness. If as conscious, then 
God, the supreme reality, has no existence save in the 
transitional flux of vanishing, finite Egos: he is in eter- 
nal process of becoming and of passing away. Between 
these two consequences Fichte’s system constantly os- 
cillated, tending at the one pole to self-annihilation, 
and at the other to self-deification. The latter ten- 
dency prevailed more in his earlier, and the former in 
his later, life. It was as an enthusiast for this rigid ideal- 
ism of Fichte that Schelling made his philosophical debut. 
With Fichte he denied self-consciousness and personality 
to the absolute being; and he insisted that for the idea 
of a divine revelation there can be no place, save in the 
mythological phraseology of the populace. The histo- 
ry of religions he regarded as only a “ progressive, sym- 
bolical manifestation of the ideas of the absolute rea- 
son.” The philosophies and religions of the ancient 
world present in an imperfect and, as it were, uncon- 
scious form that which modern thought has developed 
in full consciousness of its own processes. Perhaps the 
chief feature in which Schelling differed from Fichte 
from the very outset was that he found a deeper sig- 
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nificance in the different forms of religion than Fichte 
had done. 

(2.) Schelling’s second phase (1796-1800) sprang from 
his growing conviction that a mere subjective idealism 
could not do justice to the empirical objective world by 
which we are met on every hand. He did not mean 
by this to give up the results of his idealism; he only 
meant to reach the same results upon another path—to 
rediscover the reason of the subject in the objective 
reason of the world of nature. Thereby he introduced 
a new stadium into his philosophy : constructive or cre- 
utive knowledge was put into the place of the previous 
critical knowledge. As previously the Ego had con- 
centrated itself absolutely upon itself, so now this Ego, 
the subject, was to expand itself over the universe and 
find the laws of its own intuitions there reflected. Out 
of subjective idealism sprang, thus, an objective idealism. 
From the standpoint of this idealism the moral element 
loses its importance, and speculative knowledge is the 
one thing important. The intention of Schelling in 
his Philosophy of Nature was simply to complement 
the idealism of Fichte; but in reality it grew into a 
direct antithesis to it. With Fichte, nature was merely 
a means for the development of the subject. With 
Schelling, it was a manifestation-form of the absolute 
Ego, and had essence and significance in itself. Nature 
was spirit visible ; spirit was nature invisible. This con- 
ception seemed strikingly new and important. It was 
hailed with very great enthusiasm. Nature was to 
Schelling a perpetual movement of self-balancing force. 
By the varied interaction of attraction and repulsion 
are produced the infinitely varied forms of organic life. 
Matter is balanced force. Nature, when rising above 
the antithesis of attraction and repulsion, becomes light. 
Light is, as it were, the soul, the thought of nature. 
Under the influence of light, matter evolves itself dy- 
namically in the phenomena of magnetism, electricity, 
chemistry. The antithesis of crude matter and light is 
harmonized in the higher stage of organic life. Here 
light inheres in the objects; it is their vitality, their 
life. Matter becomes here a mere incident of the vital- 
izing principle. The stages of the dynamic process con- 
stitute the great divisions of organic life. The prepon- 
derance of objectivity or of subjectivity determines the 
characteristics of the three great kingdoms of organic 
nature—the vegetable, the animal, and the human or 
moral. Matter is the background upon which these 
three kingdoms stand out as higher stages of evolved 
being. Through it they stand related and are united 
into a unitary cosmos. 

In his Philosophy of Nature Schelling thus traces the 
objective world in its ascent from the crudest objective 
stage to the highest subjective; that is, from matter to 
moral freedom (so far as the latter exists), But, not 
content with this, he now reverses the process. He 
starts from the highest point reached by natural philos- 
ophy—to wit, self-conscious man—-and reconstructs the 
whole system of philosophy from a subjective stand- 
point. In this—his Transcendental Idealism—he traces, 
accordingly, the objective as rising from the subjective. 
He divides his subject-matter here into the theoretical, 
the practical, and: (that which unites the two) the ar- 
tistic. In the theoretical part Schelling considers the 
various stadia of knowledge in their relation to the va- 
rious stadia of matter. Matter is extinct mind. The 
acts and phases of self-consciousness are rediscoverable 
in the forces of nature and in the stages of their devel- 
opment. All the forces of the world are ultimately re- 
ducible to powers of ideal representation. Organiza- 
tion is necessary; for intelligence must view itself in 
its productive, successive transition from cause to effect. 
This it cannot do without making that succession per- 
manent or representing it as at rest; and succession 
represented as at rest is organization. Intelligence is 
a never-ending effort at self-organization. Among the 
successive stages of organization there must be one 
which the subject is forced to regard as identical with 
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himself. It is only through the fact that there are 
other intelligences than myself that the world is made 
objective to me. It is only through commerce with 
other individuals that I can come to the consciousness 
of my freedom. The intercommunication of rational 
individuals through the medium of the objective world 
is the condition of freedom. But whether all free be- 
ings shall, or shall not, confine their action within such 
limits as leave free play to the freedom of each other 
is not left to chance, but is safeguarded by the higher 
law of justice. Justice rules in the interests of freedom 
with all the inviolability of a law of nature. All at- 
tempts to supplant the reign of absolute justice by an 
arbitrary, artificial statute code have ever proved futile 
and abortive. ‘The guarantee of a good constitution in 
each state must lie, in the last resort, in the subordina- 
tion of all states to the common law of absolute right- 
eousness, ‘The gradual approach towards a realization 
of righteousness is the substance of history. History, 
as a whole, is a progressive realization and manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute. It is only through history as a 
whole that the full proof of God’s existence can become 
manifest. All single intelligences may be regarded as 
integrant parts of God or the moral order of the world. 
This divine order will fully exist as soon as individual 
intelligences establish it. Towards this consummation 
history is constantly advancing in consequence of a pre- 
established harmony between the objective necessary 
and the subjective tree. This harmony is conceivable 
only on the supposition of the existence of a higher 
element, superior to both, as being the ground of the 
identity of the absolutely subjective and the absolutely 
objective, the conscious and the unconscious, whose 
original separation took place simply in order to the 
phenomenal manifestation of free action. If the phe- 
nomenal manifestation of freedom is necessarily un- 
ending, then history itself is a never-completed revela- 
tion of the Absolute, which disrupts itself, in view of 
this manifestation, into the conscious and the uncon- 
scious; but which is, in the inaccessible light in which 
it dwells, the eternal identity of both and the eternal 
ground of their harmony. ‘To this higher element of 
identity no predicates can be given. Hence it cannot be 
an object of knowledge, but only of practical postula- 
tion—that is, of faith or religion. If we turn our atten- 
tion exclusively to the orderliness of the objective world, 
we fall into a system of,futalism. If, on the contrary, 
we regard only the subjective, we land in irreligion 
or anarchy. But if we rise to the thought of that 
higher identity of both we attain to a system of provi- 
dence—that is, of religion in the true sense of the word. 
It is true, Schelling leaves here untouched the very per- 
tinent question how this higher Absolute to which no 
predicates can be assigned can be described as provi- 
dent. How he would have met the question we leave 
undecided, 

The transcendental idealism of Schelling had grown 
under his hands into a complete system of philosophy. 
It was therefore not only co-ordinate with his philosophy 
of nature, but also super-ordinate. But with this two- 
fold presentation of his system from the two poles of 
the finite (Nature and the Ego) Schelling was not sat- 
isfied. He now felt that what he had found as the goal 
of his highest previous effort—to wit, the principle of 
absolute identity—should be laid as the beginning at 
the foundation. This brings us to the third stage of 
his philosophizing. 

(3.) The epoch of his System of Identity. In this 
system everything is derived from the absolute reason, 
taken in the sense of the absolute identity of subject 
and object. The highest law of this principle is its 
identity with itself (A= A). It is absolutely infinite 
and one. Whatever is, is this absolute itself. Single 
finite things exist only in reflection. As this absolute 
identity is everything, it is at the same time the total- 
ity of everything. It is not the source or the cause of 
everything, but it ts wse/f everything. In his concep- 
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tion of this absolute identity, Schelling seems to in- 
volve himself in a shadow of self-contradiction. He 
makes it, on the one hand, an absolute indifference; as 
such it is purely negative, and hence cannot be made 
the basis of a positive universe. On the other hand, he 
makes it the identity of everything—that is, he makes 
it the most positive of all things. In this absolute iden- 
titv, Schelling distinguishes essence and form. In re- 
spect to form, it is an infinite self-knowing; it can know 
itself, however, only as subject and object. But as this 
subject and object spring from identity, their only dif- 
ference must be quantitative, not qualitative; that is, 
the absolute identity can differentiate and posit itself 
under a preponderance of the subjective or of the ob- 
jective, but not under a form from which one of the 
elements is entirely absent. Any equation that can 
be contrasted with A=A must be simply equivalent 
to A=B. The whole conception may therefore be ex- 
pressed under the form of an unending magnetic line 
with one indifference-point and two poles, at the one 
of which A preponderates, and at the other B, thus: - 


+ 


+ 
A=B A=B 


A=A 


At every point in this line all three elements are present. 
Every single object is therefore one of the forms of the 
essence of the absolute, and in each of these forms the ab- 
solute identity is entire, seeing that it is per se indivisi- 
ble. The preponderance of the objective or real is nature, 
The first relative totality in nature is matter; and the 
ideal antithesis of matter is light; and from the combi- 
nation of matter and light springs organic life. But it 
is only in an infinite self-knowing that the absolute 
identity is actu real, and hence only in the sphere of 
the subjective and ideal. This sphere Schelling identi- 
fies with the true, the good (religion), and the beautiful 
(art). The absolute identity is therefore the essence 
of nature simply in that it is the ground of its actual 
existence. Everything is nature which falls outside 
of absolute being. ‘This differentiation of essence as, on 
the one hand, the actuality of things, and as, on the other, 
simply the ground of their actuality, was justly regarded 
by Schelling as one of the most important connecting 
links between his earlier and his later system. 

The filling-up of the outlines of his system of iden- 
tity Schelling left incomplete; he gave chiefly the ob- 
jective phase. Of the subjective or spiritual phase we 
have only fragmentary sketches. As filled out in his 
oral lectures, this phase contained the germs of his later 
and more theistic system. Religion is presented, not 
as a product of development from a state of barbarism, 
but as a product of instruction from higher beings. 
But Christianity is regarded as inferior to the great 
religions of the Orient; and yet Schelling insists, as 
against illuminism and the subjective moralism of Kant, 
on the necessity of the chief theological ideas of the 
Bible. His thoughts are these: As the universe differ- 
entiates itself, as real and ideal, into nature and history, 
so history itself is likewise divided. The Oriental and 
pagan world is the nature side of history; Christianity, 
on the contrary, is the ideal or moral side. The pagan 
religions are religions of nature; the gods are but forces 
of nature; the infinite is subordinated to the finite; 
hence the multitudinousness of deities. But in Chris- 
tianity the finite is subordinated to the one infinite; 
hence the unity of the divine nature. In Christianity 
mythology can only rise from deterioration and pop- 
ular ignorance. In paganism mythology is primitive, 
and religion can rise only from an intellectual advance 
bevond the primitive elements. The stream of his- 
tory rises through three stages. The stage of nature 
came to its climax in the religion and poesy of the 
Greeks: it was a time of unconscious identity with nat- 
ure, and nature was regarded as a manifestation of 
eternal necessity. The period of catastrophe, or of con- 
flict between natural necessity and moral freedom was 
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the tragic age of the decline of ancient civilization. 
The period of harmonization, or of providence, was in- 
augurated by Christianity. (This division corresponds 
in part with the one made in the author’s Transcen- 
dental Idealism.) It is only in Christ that God be- 
comes truly objective. But this is an eternal process, 
and the incarnation is not a merely temporal, empirical 
act; Christ offers up in his own person the finite, and 
thereby renders possible the coming of the Spirit as the 
light of the new world; this spirit brings, conducts, 
the finite back to God. From philosophic speculation 
Schelling looked for the new birth of essential, or eso- 
teric, Christianity, and the proclamation of the absolute 
Gospel. 

Connected with these views is Schelling’s next spec- 
ulative work, Philosophy and Religion (1804). It is a 
self-defence against Eschenmayer. In it religion is pre- 
sented as the “conciliation of the finite with God;” but 
the finite is regarded as per se fallen. “God is not the 
positively creative cause of the finite; the finite cannot 
directly spring of the absolute, and it sustains to the 
absolute no direct relation.” The finite is regarded 
simply as not real, as delusive. The general back- 
ground of this work is an idealistic mysticism, derived 
in part from Plato and Plotinus, but also much resem- 
bling the transmigration systems of the Orient; it fails 
to do justice to the ideas of morality and freedom. 

(4.) With this work on Philosophy and Religion Schel- 
ling begins his transition to a more positive Christianity. 
All of his works subsequent to his System of Identity 
bear a more or less mystical coloring and become less 
and less rigidly systematic in form; at first the mys- 
ticism resembles that of the Eleusinian mysteries and 
of Neo-Platonism; subsequently it approaches Chris- 
tianity on the footsteps of Böhme. But this appropri- 
ation of mystical views was entirely independent on the 
part of Schelling; he seems to have been forced into 
them by a growing feeling of incomplete satisfaction 
with his previous views. And it is to be regretted that 
he did not openly concede the erroneousness of his earlier 
system or systems, but constantly represented his later 
system as simply complementive of his previous ones. 

But his change of view is very radical. It came to 
definite expression for the first time in 1809, in his dis- 
cussion of the nature of human freedom. Here is to be 
found in embryo the very essence of his final system. 
Schelling gives up monism. Monism cannot solve the 
riddle of good and evil, and gives no play to creatural 
freedom. Idealism must be complemented by realism. 
Idealism is the soul of philosophy; realism is its vital 
body; it is only from the union of the two that a vital 
whole can result. A few of Schelling’s positions here 
are these: As nothing exists before or outside of God, 
so he has the ground of his existence within himself, 
This ground of his existence is not God per se, but it is 
a nature in’God; this nature is inseparable from God, 
but yet.it is distinguishable; it is not actually, but only 
logically, antecedent to God. It is only from this nat- 
ure in God that the diversity and multiplicity of finite 
things is explicable. In order that these things be 
other than God, it must be that thev have the ground 
of their existence in something which is not God; that 
is, in that in God which is not God himself. The fur- 
ther development of these thoughts brings us to 

(5.) Schelling’s Later System. The thoughts here 
met with are unquestionably among the most brilliant 
and suggestive that are anywhere to be found in the 
field of the philosophy of religion. At the threshold of 
this system we meet with an examination of the impli- 
cations of creatural freedom. Among the fruitful con- 
clusions here reached is this, that purely rational, logical 
thought is incapable of leading us to a knowledge of 
reality. This conclusion leads to a distribution of phi- 
losophy into negative and positive. By this distinc- 
tion, Schelling comes into sharp antithesis to Hegel, 
who endeavored to comprehend the real by the processes 
of mere abstract thought. In the view of Schelling, 
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this is impossible. Pure thought, pure reason, cannot 
a priori comprehend the existence of the objective 
world of reality. What a thing is and that it is (quid 
sit et quod sit) are clearly to be distinguished. The 
what, the essence of a thing, may be expressed in 
thought, in ideas. But the knowledge that it exists is 
given by something outside of thought—to wit, its ex- 
istence itself. This knowledge comes to us from expe- 
rience, and not from reason. Existence cannot, there- ` 
fore, be demonstrated ; it can only be experienced. It is 
only through this knowledge from experience that 
thought reaches to true knowledge. A negative or 
ideal philosophy has to do only with the possible, It is 
only a positive philosophy that can rise to contact with 
the veal and with that which springs from the real—to 
wit, freedom and free action. But as the whole of the 
results of freedom is not yet complete, a positive phi- 
losophy cannot be presented in as rounded a systematic 
form as is possible with the negative. The highest at- 
tainment of negative philosophy is to show how the 
highest principle is in idea. The connecting link which 
leads over from the negative to the positive form of 


| philosophy is the conviction, forced upon us by expe- 


rience, that God must be more than mere idea—that is, 
that he is real. As negative philosophy is the a-pri- 
orism of the empirical, so positive philosophy is the em- 
piricism of the a-prioristic—that is, it is philosophical 
empiricism. 

Positive philosophy can assume a starting-point al- 
most anywhere—thus: “I will that which is higher. 
than substance, to wit, the Lord of all being.” From 
this initial assumption it then proceeds deductively, and 
the experience which results reacts as verification of 
the assumed starting-point. The world is here the 
posterius; the unconditioned prius is God. And the 
whole drama of human history is an accumulative proof 
that this posterius is from this prius. It is only in the 
sphere of positive philosophy that we reach the field of 
religion—that is, of a real (not merely ideal) relation of 
man to God. ‘The transition from a negative to a posi- 
tive philosophy is like that from the law to the Gospel. 
For a purely rational science, the idea of an objective 
religion does not exist. Religion originates practically 
through a longing and desire of the spirit, which cannot 
be satisfied with the merely ideal God of speculation. 
This longing is not an expression of the practical reason, 
as Kant would have it, but rather of the individual per- 
sonality. It is not the generic, but the specific, that leads 
to God; for it is not the generic element of man (the 
reason), but the specific (the personality), that calls for 
happiness. The individual, as personality, calls for a 
person who is outside of and above the world—a Heart 
—with which it may commune. The object and con- 
tent of positive philosophy are furnished by revelation. 
But revelation is’ not philosophy, even as a ledge of 
rocks is not geology ; it becomes philosophy only when 
thought digests and constructs it. Revelation is as es- 
sential to religious knowledge as the crust of the earth 
is to geological knowledge, hence the absolute defect 
of rationalism; reason is not competent to judge as to 
what revelation should be, but only to construct the 
revelation which zs, 

Having speculatively reached the ideal of the Abso- 
lute Being, and being forced by the heart to assume 
that this Being is objectively real, the philosopher is 
now ready for the predicate of this highest reality. 
This Being would not be perfect if he had not the lib- 
erty of positing himself outside of himself; but this is a 
liberty, and not a necessity. God is, before the world, 
master ọf' the world; that is, he is able to posit it or not 
to posit it. The world is therefore a consequence, not 
of the divine nature, but of the divine will, But God 
does not posit himself into the world. God does not be- 
come real in consequence of creation; and yet he would 
not be real without the power of creation. Monotheism 
is true, but not in the sense of theism. ‘Theism admits 
God as a personality, but this personality is an empty 
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undifferentiated infinity, and has within itself no poten- 
tiality, no basis for a world outside of God. God is per 
se a plurality of potencies, and he is the totality of these 
potencies. And the great error of pantheism is not that 
it holds that there is no being outside of God, and that 
all existence is God’s existence, “for all hearts cheer- 
fully and joyously concede this;” but it consists in as- 
signing to God a necessary and involuntary identity 
with whatsoever zs. It is only from this idea of mono- 
theism as distinguished from theism and pantheism that 
a transition to the truth of the trinity is possible. The 
entire God—that is, God as the totality of the divine 
potencies—is the Creator, the Father; and he is Father 
only in that he confronts the possibility of what is to 
be; and his fatherhood is fully realized only with the 
full actualization of creation. In the act of creation the 
absolute personality evolves its own self-existing es- 
sence out of itself. This act of creation is a generating, 
and the divine essence so evolved is the Son. A second 
evolution constitutes the Spirit. The fatherly potency 
furnishes the material of creatural objects; the Son 
their form; the Spirit their perfection. 

Revelation in the Old Test. lingers under the forms 
of mythology. In the New Test. these forms are en- 
tirely dispensed with. The focus of the new religion is 
the person of Christ, not as teacher or legislator, but as 
content. The person of Christ is both historical and pre- 
historical; as prehistorical he presided over pre-Chris- 
tian historv; as historical he laid aside his glory and 
_ identified himself with man in order to raise human 
nature into communion with God. Christ resumed the 
glory which he had laid aside only gradually and by 
moral process. This process began at his baptism. It 
is only on the complete victory of Christ over death 
that he could send the Spirit as comforter. 

Schelling closes his philosophy of revelation with a 
glance at the history of the Church. He distinguishes 
here a prehistorical, a historical, and a post-historical 
Church. The latter will not appear in the present zon. 
The condition of the prehistorical is that of a merely 
subjective (negative) unity; that of the historical is a 
state of division as preparatory to its transition to a 
state of free, positive unity. The historical stage of the 
Church begins at the point where Christianity attains 
to domination in the Roman empire. Here it had to 
face, under a new form, all the might of the once defeat- 
ed Evil Spirit. In giving itself an outer constitution, 
the Church appeared at first as a mere realistic, mate- 
rial, formal unity; as such it was of a merely authori- 
tative legal character, and the more rigidly this legal 
character developed itself, so much the more was the 
tdeal (spiritual) character driven into the background. 
But at the Reformation the ideal element came to open 
revolt with the realistic, and it then inaugurated a new 
phase of Church history. Both Christ and the apostles 
place the advance of the Church in a growth in knowl- 
edge; and the character of this new phase is, and will 
be, that mankind recognise more and more the supreme 
fact that Christianity is the highest stadium of human 
science. The three conditions of the Church are typi- 
fied in the three apostles—Peter, Paul, and John. Peter 
has the violent, aggressive nature that characterizes ev- 
ery beginning; Paul is steady and constructive; John 
has the gentle repose of maturity. The true Church is 
neither of the three, but the synthesis of all; its founda- 
tion was laid by Peter; its body was edified by Paul; 
its content was breathed into it by John. Even as God 
consists not simply of one person, so the Church is not 
embodied simply in one apostle. Peter is rather the 
apostle of the Father: he sees most deeply into the past. 
Paul is really the apostle of the Son: he is full of light. 
John is the mouth-piece of the Spirit: he has the deep 
“words” of spiritual truth and warmth. 

As a whole, no system of modern philosophy has more 
fully allied itself with Christianity than that of Schel- 
ling; he, of all the great speculatists, has alone treated 
this religion as “real history.” To Schelling Chris- 
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tianity is a higher, a supernatural stream of history 
flowing upon the bosom of the ocean of cosmic history. 
He treats this history, not atomistically, but genetically. 
This genetic method of theologizing has become the 
prevalent characteristic of modern theology. Schleier- 
macher, Nitzsch, Rothe, Lange, Martensen, have all 
practiced it. Its general trait is an earnest endeavor to 
co-ordinate the parts into the whole, and to grasp the 
whole as a vital unity; and its stimulative relation to 
contemporary theological thought is an evident result 
of this its chief trait; and that in its details it may fre- 
quently be erroneous, or that many of its speculations 
are over-presumptuous, does not destroy its value as a 
whole. 

Few thinkers have had more enthusiastic disciples 
than Schelling. G. M. Klein espoused his system of 
identity. J.J. Wagner defended the earlier Schelling 
against the so-called later. G. A. F. Ast applied his 
method to the study of Plato. T. A. Rixner became a 
fruitful student of the history of philosophy. L. Oken 
applied Schelling’s thoughts to an elaborate philosophy 
of nature; Nees von Esenbeck applied them to the 
physiology of plants; B. H. Blasche, to pedagogics and 
religious philosophy; J. P. V. Troxler, to the science of 
cognition. A. K. A. Eschenmayer received here his 
fundamental inspiration. J. Görres adapted Schelling 
to Roman Catholic tendencies. G. H. Von Schubert re- 
flected him in a popular Christian mysticism. K. F. 
Burdach made large use of his philosophy of nature. 
K. G. Carus represented him in psychology and crani- 
ology; H. C. Oersted, in physics; K. W. F. Solger, in 
æsthetics; H. Steffens, in general religious philosophy ; 
J. E. Von Berger, in the philosophy of law. F. Von 
Baader developed and remoulded Schelling’s later views 
into a very rich and elaborate system of Christian the- 
osophy. K. C. F. Krause applied Schelling’s views to 
general literature and freemasonry, F. G. Stahl was 
largely infiuenced by the later Schelling in his philoso- 
phy of law and in his discussion of the relations of 
Church and State. Coleridge received much inspiration 
from the early Schelling, and through Coleridge this in- 
fluence went over into the pantheistic traits of Words- 
worth. Agassiz was inspired by Schelling’s views of 
nature. And many of the brilliant hypotheses which 
have played so large a rôle in modern physics—such as 
the metamorphosis of plants, the homologies of the 
skeleton, the origin of species—are really found in germ 
in the early works of Schelling. 

On Schelling, consult Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xiii, 
503-551; Ueberweg, Hist. of Philosophy, vol. ii; Ha- 
genbach, Hist. of Doctrine; Hurst, Hist.of Rationalism ; 
Bowen, Modern Philosophy; and all works on modern 
German speculation. (J. P. L.) 


Schelling, Joseph F., general superintendent at 
Maulbrunn in Wtirtemberg, was born in 1737, and died 
in 1812. Among his contributions to Biblical literature 
are the writings of Solomon translated into Latin, with 
notes (Stuttgart, 1806), and a Dissertation on the Use of 
the Arabic to a Thorough Knowledge of Hebrew (Stutt- 
gart, 1771). 


Schenck, GEORGE, a (Dutch) Reformed minister, 
was born at Mattewan, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1816, and gradu- 
ated at Yale College, August, 1837. During his boy- 
hood he was crippled for life by a severe fall while skat- 
ing. Hip-disease ensued in its most painful form. He 
was helpless for three or four years, and was never after 
able to walk without crutch or cane and a high boot. 
But this affliction was sanctified to his conversion dur- 
ing his collegiate life. He studied theology in the New 
Brunswick Seminary, and after graduation, in 1840, set- 
tled as pastor of the Reformed Church of Bedminster, 
N.J. This was his only charge—a very large, intelli- 
gent, well-trained country congregation, which has en- 
joyed a long succession of able ministers. Mr. Schenck 
was distinguished as a preacher of unusual power in the 
exposition of Scripture and in the application of it to 
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the consciences of his hearers. He was at times brill- 
iant, always earnest, and “ never feared the face of clay.” 
His fine social qualities, deep piety, and skill as a phy- 
sician of souls, endeared him to his people. His energy 
was marvellous. “What he began, he expected to do. 
His body was like a little craft driven by a tremendous 
engine; and for just that reason, no doubt, the timbers 
so soon fell apart. He preached, as he wrote to a friend, 
‘with all his might.’ He was no less zealous as a pas- 
tor.” His tastes were refined, literary, scholarly. But 
everything was bent to his life-work as a minister. In 
the general affairs of the Church, in the temperance 
cause and educational movements, he was conspicuous 
for “zeal with knowledge.” His ministry was greatly 
blessed in conversions and revivals, and in the edifica- 
tion of the Church. He died in 1852, of palsy, which 
struck him down just after he came from a Sabbath 
afternoon lecture and a visit to a sick man. With 
characteristic modesty, he never but twice consented to 
frequent requests to appear in print. A Sermon on the 
Second Coming of Christ (1843) and an Address on 
Music (in which he was a proficient) (1849) are all of 
his publications. See Memorial Sermon, by Dr. T. W. 
Chambers; Letter of Rev. H. D. Ganse; Sprague’s An- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit. (W.J.R. TT.) 


Schenk, Hartmann, a Lutheran divine, was born 
April 7, 1634, at Ruhla, near Eisenach. He studied at 
Helmstiidt and Jena, and was pastor at Bibra and Völk- 
ershausen. His motto was, “ Mea Hereditas Servator,” 
and he died May 2, 1681. He was a man of prayer, 
who not only prayed himself, but also taught others 
how to pray. He wrote some hymns, which are still 
in use in the German churches, See G. Ludovici, De 
Hymnis et Hymnopeis Hennebergicis (Schieusingen, 


1703), p. 27; Wezel, Hymno-peographia (Herrnstadt, 


1724), iii, 49; Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenliedes, 
iii, 427 ; Knapp, Evangel. Liederschatz, p. 1348. (B. P.) 


Schenk, Heinrich Theobald, a Lutheran 
hymn-writer, was born at Alsfeld, and became head- 
master of the school at Giessen, and afterwards chief 
pastor there, where he died in 1727. He is the author 
of Wer sind die vor Gottes Throne (based on Rev. vii, 
13-17), transl. into English by E. Cox, in Hymns from 
the German, p. 91, “Who are these, like stars appear- 
ing.” See Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenliedes, iv, 
535; Knapp, Evangel. Liederschatz, p. 1843. (B. P.) 


Schermerhorn, John F., a (Dutch) Reformed 
minister, was born about 1785, graduated at Union Col- 
lege 1809, and entered the ministry of the Congrega- 
tional Church, which he left in 1813 for the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. He was first settled at Middleburgh, 
N. Y., 1817-27. In 1817 he visited Upper Canada with 
Rev. Jacob Van Vechten, and labored three months 
among the Dutch churches there. He was appointed 
Secretary of Domestic Missions, 1828 or 1829, by the 
Northern Board of the Missionary Society of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church to call forth the resources of the 
Church and determine the proper missionary fields. 
Subsequently he was appointed general agent for the 
whole Church. His energy and zeal gave a new im- 
petus to the benevolence of the Church. Among the 
substantial fruits of his labors was the organization of 
the Reformed churches in Utica, Ithaca, and Geneva, 
besides others in less prominent places. But serious 
difficulties embarrassed his administration, and he re- 
signed the office in 1832. He never afterwards held a 
pastoral charge, but was frequently a leading member 
of the ecclesiastical assemblies, and continued to interest 
himself in the benevolent movements of the Church. 
In 1832 president Jackson, of whom he was a warm 
personal and political friend, appointed him one of a 
commission to remove the Cherokee and Chickasaw In- 
dians beyond the Mississippi. This work also brought 
with it some unhappy complications, which hindered 
his subsequent usefulness. He was a powerful preach- 
er, a public debater of unusual mental vigor, acuteness, 
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tact, and argumentative ability. His restless brain. was 
always teeming with great schemes, which often were 
Utopian in their results. In conversation he was enter- 
taining and suggestive beyond most men. His sympa- 
thies were tender; and, when preaching or conversing on 
the great themes of the Gospel, he not only felt deeply, 
but possessed great power over the hearts and consciences 
of his hearers. He labored much and successfully in 
revivals of religion as a helper to his brethren. In per- 
son he was very large, robust, and commanding. He 
died in 1850 after a short illness, See Memoir of Peter 
Labagh, D.D., by G. A. Todd, D.D., p. 52, 120, 161-163. 
(W. J. R. T.) l 


Schermerhorn, Richard E., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born in Nassau, Rensselaer County, 
N. Y., experienced religion at the age of nineteen, was 
received on trial by the New York Conference in 1826, 
transferred in the same year to the Maine Conference, 
admitted into full connection in 1828, and successively 
appointed to the Scarborough and Gotham circuits, and 
Belfast, Hallowell, Bangor, Buxport, and Gardiner sta- 
tions, In 1834-35 he was appointed to Augusta dis- 
trict, and also elected as delegate to the General Confer- 
ence. He died April 18, 1836. He was a man well 


| read, of uniform and deep piety, good preaching talents, 


and successful in the great object of the ministry. See 


Minutes of Conferences, ii, 409. 


Scheuchzer, JoHN JAMES, a Swiss naturalist and 
physician, was born in 1672, at Zurich, where he was 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. He 
died in 1733. He was the author of several scientific 
works: Natural History of the Bible, in Latin and Ger- 
man (1732-37, 8 vols. fol.) :—Natural History of Switz- 
erland (1708, 3 vols.). 


Schian, JoHann ROBERT, a German Protestant di- 
vine, was born Oct. 31, 1828, in Loewen. In 1852 he 
completed his theological studies at Breslau, was ap- 
pointed deacon at Liegnitz in 1858, and afterwards first 
deacon in the same place, where he died, Jan. 16, 1876. 
He was one of the most prominent ministers in Silesia; 
and, besides a number of sermons, he wrote, Ratio que 
intercesserit inter Melanchthonem et Lutherum explicatur 
et quid attribuerit ad Ecclesiam Evangelicam constituen- 
dam exponitur (Gottings, 1855). See Zuchold, Bibli- 
otheca Theol. ii, 1137; Theologisches Jahrbuch, 1877, 
p. 228. (B. P.) 


Schiavone, ANDREA MEDULA (or MEDOLA), an 
Italian painter and engraver, was born at Sebenico, in 
Dalmatia, in 1522, He was of obscure parentage, and 
went to Venice at an early age, where he gained a liveli- 
hood as a house-painter. In his leisure hours he studied 
the works of Giorgione and Titian. The latter artist, 
hearing of his poverty and seeing his ability, employed 
him, with Tintoretto and others, in ornamenting the 
grand hall of the library of San Marco. His designs 
were good, but the drawing so defective as to render him 
unable to compete successfully with his rival Tintoretto. 
It was only after his death that his works were appre- 
ciated. His life was miserable. He died in Venice 
in 1582. His principal works are, The Eternal Father 
among the Angels:—John the Baptist in the Desert :— 
The Visit of the Virgin to Elizabeth: —The Death of 
Abel:—and The Assumption of the Virgin. Etchings 
by him are found after his own compositions, and cop- 
ies of Raphael and others. 


Schickard, WILHELM, a learned German Oriental- 
ist and distinguished astronomer, was born at Herren- 
berg, near Tübingen, April 22,1592. When he had fin- 
ished his theological course, he was for a while vicar in 
his native town, but in 1613 returned to Tübingen, and 
there gave lessons in Hebrew. In 1616 he was pastor 
at Nürtingen, continuing his studies in various lan- 
guages, An acquaintance which sprang up between 
him afd Kepler led to his turning his attention to math- 
ematics, to which he afterwards gave much of his time. 
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To occupy his spare moments, he learned the art of en- 
graving upon wood, and made use of this acquirement 
in constructing a celestial globe and astronomical charts. 
In 1618 he became professor of Hebrew at Tübingen, 
and added to his knowledge of languages by studying 
Syriac, Arabic, Chaldee, Turkish, and Persian, all with- 
out any teacher or instruction save what he gained 
himself. In 1628 he was made member of the College 
of Arts, and in 1629 was elected inspector of the schools 
at Stuttgart. He occupied in 1631 the chair of astron- 
omy at Tübingen, without giving up his Hebrew pro- 
fessorship. After the battle of Tubingen he retired to 
Austria, but returned later only to meet the plague, 
which bereft him of nearly his entire family, and finally 
terminated his own life, Oct. 23, 1635, His writings are 
numerous, all relating either to Oriental languages or 
astronomy. His most valuable work is Jus Regium 
Hebreorum, or qan bw, especially in the edition 
of Carpzov (Leips. 1674). See Vita Schickardi; Balth. 
Viassus, A potheosis Schickardi; Fürst, Bibliotheca Ju- 
daica, iii, 270 sq.; Steinschneider, Bibliographisches 
Handbuch, p. 125 sq.; Catalogus Librorum llebr. in 
Bibl. Bodleiana, p. 2565; R.Simon, Hist. Critique, p. 474; 
Diestel, Gesch. des alten Testaments, p. 322 sq., 334, 449, 
501, 521; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, S. v. 


Schincke, JoHANN CHRISTIAN GOTTHILF, a Ger- 
man theologian, was born in 1782 at Querfurt, and died 
in 1839 as pastor of Wispitz, in Anhalt-Köthen. He 
wrote, Metakritische Beobachtungen über die preuss. 
Agende (Halle, 1824) :—Jesus Christus, ein Erbauungs- 
buch (ibid. 1826):—Evangelische Geschichten und Reden 
in frommen Dichtergaben (ibid. 1826) :— Biblische Alter- 
thumskunde in alphabetischer Folge (Neustadt, 1837-40): 
— Sammlung von auserlesenen Gebeten (Halle, 1843 ). 
See Regensburger Real- Encyklop. s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theolog. ii, 1140. (B. P.) 


Schindler, VALENTIN, who died in 1604, is the au- 
thor of the first polyglot lexicon, containing the He- 
brew, Chaldee, Syriac, Talmudico-Rabbinic, and Arabic. 
It was first published at Hanau in 1612, and in a fourth 
edition in 1695. Besides, he also wrote, Tractatus de 
Accentibus Hebr. ete. (Wittenberg, 1596) :—Compendium 
Grammatice Hebraice (ibid. 1602; 2d ed. 1613), and oth- 
er linguistic treatises. See First, Bibliotheca Judaica, 
iii, 274; Steinschneider, Bibliographisches Handbuch, 
p. 127; Catalogus Librorum Hebr. in Bibl. Bodleiana, 
p. 2566 sq.; Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, § 34; 
Diestel, Gesch. des alten Testaments, p. 447,452. (B. P.) 


Schinmeyer, JOHANN ADOLF, a Lutheran divine 
and doctor of divinity, was born in 1733 at Stettin. 
Having completed his studies, he was appointed in 1757 
deacon at Itzehoe; in 1764 he was made archdeacon and 
professor of Oriental languages at Stettin; in 1774 he 
became pastor of the German congregation at Stock- 
holm; and in 1778 he was appointed general superin- 
tendent at Greifswalde. In 1779 he was called for the 
same office to Lubeck, where he died May 3, 1796. Be- 
sides his Lebensbeschreibungen der drei schwedischen Re- 
Jormatoren, des Kanzlers Lor. Andersen, Olaf Petersen 
und Lor, Petersen (Lubeck, 1783), he published Versuch 
einer vollstdndigen Geschichte der schwedischen Bibeliiber- 
setzungen und Ausgaben, mit Anzeige und Beurtheilung 
ihres Werthes (Flensburg, 1777), the best work on the 
earlier Swedish Bible versions. (B. P.) 


Schinner, Marruew, a Romish bishop in Switzer- 
land, and a cardinal just before the outbreak of the Ref- 
ormation, was born in 1470. He studied at Zurich and 
Como, and became early noted for shrewdness and schol- 
arship. In 1509 he was made bishop of Sion, and soon 
thereafter was called into diplomatic service by Leo X. 
In 1511 he received the cardinal’s hat. He intrigued 
against the French in Italy, and was the agent. for pro- 
curing an army of 20,000 Swiss by which, in 1512, the 
French were expelled from Lombardy. For this service 
the pope heaped titles and wealth upon Schinner, and 
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gave to the Swiss for all time to come the appellation 
Defensores Ecclesiustice Libertatis. Zwingli took part 
in the campaign, and depicted in bright colors the glory 
of the occasion. Schinner now made his headquarters 
as papal legate at Milan. Fresh dangers from France 
arising again, he hastened to England (1514), and en- 
deavored, by his Oratio Philippicu ad excitandos contra 
Galliam Britannos, to entangle Henry VIIT in war with 
Francis I. On his return, he inspired the Swiss to re- 
sist the French at Marignano. When the Reformation 
began in Switzerland, this cardinal-statesman gave it 
at first a warm greeting. Zwingli met him at Einsie- 
deln and Zurich, and showed him from the Scriptures 
his reasons for rejecting the errors of popery, and the 
cardinal expressed himself as very desirous of co-oper- 
ating in the work of renovation. When Luther's life 
was in danger in Germany, the cardinal joined with 
those who offered him safety and refuge. On reading 
Luther’s works, he exclaimed, “ Disputet. Eccius quantum 
velit, Lutherus veritatem scribit!” But temporal in- 
terests held him fast to the old Church. He was even 
induced actively to oppose the new doctrines. His last 
few years were spent in Rome. He died soon after as- 
sisting in the election of Adrian VI, Oct. 2, 1522. See 
Herzog, Real- Encyklop. xx, 691-694; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s.v. (J.P. L.) 


Schinos. See MAsTICc. 


Schirmer, MıcHAEL, a Lutheran minister, was born 
at Leipsic in 1606. In 1636 he was called as master of 
the Grayfriars’ Grammar -school at Berlin, where he 
died May 4, 1673. On account of his many troubles, he 
was called “the German Job.” He is the author of 
some hymns, the most popular of which is his O helger 
Geist kehr'bet uns ein (Engl. transl. in Choral Book for 
England, No.70,“ O Holy Spirit, enter in”). See Diete- 
rich, Berlinische Kloster- und Schul-Historie (Berlin, 
1752); Bachmann, M. Schirmer nach seinem Leben u. 
Dichten (ibid. 1859); Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes, iii, 333 sq.; viii, 8,92; Knapp, Kvangel. Lieder- 
schatz, p. 18343. (B. P.) 

Schism. See HERESY. 


Schism Bill, an act passed in the reign of queen 
Anne rendering Nonconformist teachers of schools liable 
to three months’ imprisonment. It was also laid down 
as imperative upon every schoolmaster that he should 
receive the sacrament of the Church of England, take 
the oaths, and teach only the Church catechism. If he 
should attend a conventicle, he was incapacitated and 
imprisoned. The queen, however, died on the very day 
that the act was to have received her signature, and 
consequently, though it had passed both houses, it fell 
to the ground. 


Schism Overture, an overture which came be~ 
fore the Scottish General Assembly .of 1766, and was 
produced by alarm at the rapid spread of secession. 
The overture affirms that a hundred and twenty meet- 
ing-houses had been erected, and raised the question, 
What shall be done to remedy so great an evil? also, 
whether a committee might not be appointed to corre- 
spond with presbyteries and gentlemen of property and 
influence, and report? The overture was rejected by a 
vote of 19 to 85. The argument turned chiefly on the 
law of patronage. 


Schisms. Various great schisms are found in the 
history of the Church. There was the great schism 
which divided the Eastern and Western churches. In 
the Western Church there were early schisms—(1) the 
schism of Hippolytus at Rome, A.D. 220-235 ‘see CALIX- 
Tus; Hippotytvus]; (2) the schism of Felicissimus at 
Carthage, about A.D. 250, which was in reality an oppo- 
sition to the episcopal authority of Cyprian under the 
lead of Novatus [see Novattans]; (3) the schism of 
Novatian, a presbyter at Rome, A.D. 251. There was 
also the schism of Meletius, ‘The Popish Church was 
rent by a great schism in the 14th century. Seventy 
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years did the popes reside at Avignon, and after 
this one party chose Urban VI and another party 
Clement VII. France held by the last and England 
by the first, and for the next half century the rival 
popes claimed each to be the infallible head of the 
Church. 

Schlatter, MIcHAEL, a Swiss missionary, was born 
at St. Gall, July 14, 1716. Educated at St. Gall, he be- 
came a clergyman, and in 1746 offered himself to the 
synods of North and South Holland as a missionary to 
the German Reformed emigrants in Pennsylvania. He 
was pastor of the Reformed churches of Philadelphia 
and Germantown from 1746 to 1751, and organized 
churches in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Virginia. He effected the organization of the Synod of 
the German Reformed Church in America in Sept., 1747. 
He revisited Europe in 1751, and secured six other min- 
isters for the United States, In 1757 he acted as chap- 
lain to an expedition to Nova Scotia against the French, 
and, espousing the cause of the colonists when the Rev- 
olution broke out, was imprisoned in 1777. He died 
near Philadelphia in October, 1790. 


Schlegel, Johann Adolf, a German preacher 
and poet, was born at Meissen Sept. 18, 1721. His early 
studies were carried on at Pforte, and in 1741 he entered 
the University of Leipsic, where he became acquainted 
with Gellert, Rabener, Gaestner, and many other writers 
of talent. In 1744 he edited, in concert with several 
friends, Bremische Beiträge and Vermischte Schriften 
(1744 and 1757), which aided in purifying the German 
literary taste. In 1751 he was professor in the school 
at Pforte, but in 1754 left to teach theology at Zerbst. 
There his sermons gained for him a fine reputation for 
eloquence. He became pastor at Hanover in 1759, and 
in 1780 was promoted to the office of ecclesiastical super- 
intendent. He died at Hanover Sept. 16, 1793. His 
poems have not been very highly esteemed, though some 
of his chants are yet sung in the Protestant churches of 
Germany. Besides these, he wrote, Sammlung einiger 
Predigten (Leips. 1754-64) :—Predigten über die Leidens- 
geschichte Jesu Christi (ibid. 1773-74, 3 vols. 8vo). His 
two sons, August Wilhelm and Karl Wilhelm Friedrich 
(q. v.), acquired great celebrity. See Schlichtegroll, 
Nekrolog. 

Schlegel, Karl Wilhelm Friedrich von, a 
German author, was born in Hanover, March 10, 1772. 
Ie studied at Göttingen and Leipsic. In 1808 he, togeth- 
er with his wife, embraced the Roman Catholic religion, 
and went to Vienna, where he was appointed imperial 
secretary at the headquarters of the archduke Charles. 
He accompanied the duke to the battle-field, issuing 
patriotic proclamations against Napoleon. He was af- 
terwards secretary of the Austrian embassy till 1818. 
The rest of his life he spent in lecturing in Vienna and 
Dresden. He was especially remarkable as a critic and 
thinker of great originality, and his principal works are, 
Griechen und Romer (1797) :—Geschichte der Poesie der 
Griechen und Römer (1798 ):— Ueber die Sprache und 
Weisheit der Inder (1808) :— Vorlesungen über die neuere 
Geschichte (1811) :— Philosophie des Lebens (1828) :— 
Philosophie der Geschichte (1829, 2 vols.):—and Philo- 
sophie der Sprache (1830). 

Schleiermacher, FRIEDRICH DANIEL Ernst, was 
a theologian of the Reformed Church of Germany, who, 
standing on the border-line between the decline of ra- 
tionalism and the birth of the new evangelical school 
of Germany, exerted an influence for good in all the 
higher fields of thought which has rarely been equalled 
by any mind in any age (“the greatest divine of the 
19th century,” says P. Schaff, Creeds, i, 451). He was 
born at Breslau, Nov. 21,1768. His father was an hum- 
ble army chaplain of Calvinistic faith, upright life, and 
rather cold and harsh temper. His mother (née Stuben- 
rauch), a pastor's daughter, was sprightly, prudent, and 
pious. Young Schleiermacher’s health was delicate. 


His education up to his fifteenth year was derived | rietta Herz. 
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chiefly from his parents. In 1783 he was sent $o the 
school of the Moravian Brethren at Niesky. Here he 
made rapid strides in knowledge; but he also began to 
be troubled with religious doubts, At the age of seven- 
teen he entered the higher school of the same brethren 
at Barby. Here he was brought face to face with a 
body of doctrine which, not being able to command his 
full assent, had the effect of forcing him to begin the 
construction of a system of his own. His first chief 
doubts related to the substitutional atonement of Christ 
and the eternity of future punishment. The attempts 
of his teachers to remove these doubts had no other ef- 
fect than to sadden him, and to convince him that his 
religious life would have to be nurtured outside of Mo- 
ravian circles, He was frank enough to open his heart 
and explain his doubts to his dry, traditional father. 
The father rudely answered him, “O foolish son, who 
has bewitched thee that thou obeyest not the truth 
and crucifiest the Saviour afresh?” Subsequent cor- 
respondence, however, brought the father into a more 
Christian frame of mind, and finally led each to esteem 
and respect the other in a far higher degree than be- 
fore. With great difficulty having obtained his father’s 
consent, he entered the University of Halle in the spring 
of 1787. While thus breaking his outward connection 
with the Moravians, he yet bore away with him from 
them a spirit of tender, subjective religiousness which 
ever after lingered like a heavenly aroma over every- 
thing which he printed or spoke. In Halle he lived 
with an uncle, and studied and heard lectures just as he 
pleased. He was not very methodical. He heard the 
aged rationalist Semler, devoured the works of Wolf, 
Kant, and Jacobi, became familiar with modern lan- 
guages, and pursued mathematics. At this time he wrote: 
“I am not sure that I can construct the whole field of 
knowledge into such a system that I can readily assign 
to every question its place and its solution; but I am 
sure that the nearest approach to it will be made by a 
candid hearing of the reasons on both sides, and by not 
settling upon anvthing with positiveness until this has 
previously been done.” These words of the youth tru- 
ly express the spirit that led him throughout life. 
While not in every case attaining to definitive results, 
he yet incessantly worked towards that goal; and his 
one life-aim was to ascertain as nearly as practicable 
the limits of attainable human knowledge. Leaving 
Halle in 1790, he passed his theological examination in 
Berlin, and, on the recommendation of F. S. G. Sack, be- 
came private instructor in the pious family of the count 
Dohna-Schlobitten in East Prussia. Differing, ultimate- 
ly, with the count on certain pedagogic principles, he 
returned to Berlin and taught, for a while, an orphan 
school (1793), then preached as vicar to pastor Schu- 
mann at Landsberg, on the Wartha (1794), and final- 
ly was made one of the two pastors at the Charité, 
the chief hospital in Berlin, a position which he filled 
until 1802. From 1796 onwards, his intellectual life 
took on a marvellous richness of flow and depth. Sur- 
rounded with such persons as Brinkmann, Scharnhorst, 
Alexander Dohna, Henrietta Herz, Dorothea Veit, he 
breathed the most stimulating atmosphere of the Prus- 
sian capital. In his scientific and philosophical studies 
he made yast acquisitions. By his intimacy with the 
younger Schlegel he was partially imbued with the 
spirit of the romantic school in art. From this influ- 
ence the clearness of his moral consciousness was mo- 
mentarily disturbed. Hence arose his Letters upon 
Schlegel’s romance, Lucinde ( Vertraute Briefe, 1801), 
which, though well-meant and full of moral earnest- 
ness, brought upon him no little odium. They can, at 
best, be called only a beautiful commentary to a bad 
text. Hence, also, sprang his romantic friendship with 
Leonore Grunow, the childless wife of a Berlin pastor, 
which was absolutely broken off only in 1805. Much 
satisfactory light is thrown upon this single shadow in 
his life by his letters to his sister Charlotte and to Hen- 
These incidental matters did not interfere 
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with the steady maturing of his intellectual and theo- 
logical systems. It was, perhaps, the richest develop- 
ment period (from his twenty-eighth to his thirty-sec- 
ond year) in his life. Hence it is to be explained that 
with so little previous literary experience (he had only 
helped Sack translate Blair's Sermons, and himself 
translated Fawcett’s Sermons and contributed a few es- 
says to periodicals) he was able at once to electrify the 
nation by such a master-work as his Reden (discourses 
on religion [1799]) and his Monologen (1800). Leav- 
ing behind him these earnest protests against the prev- 
alent spirit of irreligion, he now repaired (1802) to the 
post of court preacher at Stolpe, in East Pomerania. 
Here he passed two laborious years, and wrought upon 
his German translation of Plato. Here appeared his 
first strictly philosophical work, Kritik aller bisherigen 
Sittenlehren (1803). In 1804 he was transferred to 
Halle and made professor extraordinary of theology. 
It was a trying change; his own system of theology 
was not yet matured in his mind; and nothing but 
the great practical wisdom and originality of a Schlei- 
ermacher would have succeeded under the circum- 
stances. He began at once to lecture in a very origi- 
nal manner on New-Test. exegesis, dogmatics, and eth- 
ics. He also preached frequently, re-establishing the 
academic worship which had fallen into neglect. He 
was soon made professor in ordinary. Although he at- 
tracted general attention, yet he was not congenial to 
the members of the theological faculty. Only Niemey- 
er and Vater drew near to him; Knapp and Nosselt did 
not appreciate him. His lectures and sermons made 
strange and contradictory impressions. Was he an 
atheist, a Spinozist, or a super-orthodox pietist ? Some 
thought the one; some the other. At this period he 
produced his Wethnuchtsfeicr (1806) and his commenta- 
ry on Timothy (1807). The ravages of the French in- 
vasion interrupting now his labors at Halle, he returned 
to Berlin (autumn of 1807) and became pastor of Trin- 
ity Church (Dreifaltigkeitskirche). In 1808 he mar- 
ried the widow of his young friend, Von Willich. In 
1810 he was made professor in ordinary of the new Uni- 
versity of Berlin and a member of two scientific asso- 
ciations. Here the most influential half of his life be- 
gins. He was of the small circle of great men who call- 
ed the new university into being and gave to it fame. 
Here he passed from a rhapsodical to a dogmatic theo- 
logian; from a proclaimer of religious philosophy to an 
expounder of the Word of God. It is not a revolution, 
however, but only a growth. Besides his scholastic 
labors, Schleiermacher took a lively part in the troubled 
politics of his country. In the darkest hours of Napo- 
leonic oppression, he was unwearied in pulpit labors, 
counselling patience and inspiring with hope. He gave 
also much thought to the Church agitation which af- 
terwards culminated in the “Union” of the Lutherans 
and the Reformed. The most important production of 
his tirst ten years in Berlin was his Glaubenslehre. 
From 1818 to 1822 he labored with De Wette and Lücke 
in editing the Theologische Zeitschrift, which, ignoring 
the vulgar difference between rationalism and supernat- 
uralism, represented a more general and a higher form 
of religious and philosophical science. Though not 
one of the founders of the Studien und Kritiken (1828), 
yet his contributions to its earlier numbers helped to 
give it its high character. But it was to his actual 
work of teaching that the strength of his life was given. 
He lectured from two to three hours per day, except 
Saturdays. His intercourse with the other members of 
the university—with Fichte, Savigny, and Hegel, with 
Buttmann, Bockh, and Lachmann, with De Wette, Mar- 
heineke, and Neander — was deeply beneficial on both 
sides. The subjects which he taught were hermeneu- 
tics, ethics, dogmatics, dialectics, psychology, and phi- 
losophy, besides other incidental subjects, To his ser- 
mons he gave but a few moments on Saturdays, rarely 
throwing upon paper more than a few outlines. The 
majority of his published sermons arose from notes taken 
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down by his auditors and then revised by himself. In 
society Schleiermacher took great delight, though not 
always himself the greatest talker. Society did not 
weary, but recreate him. To the students he was by 
far not so familiar as Neander, but the time he gave to 
them left indelible impressions. In his domestic life 
he was peculiarly happy. Only the death of his sole 
son (1829) cast a shadow into his life from which he 
seemed never fully to recover. Still he fulfilled all his 
offices and was busy with his pen to the very last. His 
oft-expressed wish that he might die in the full posses- 
sion of his consciousness was graciously granted to him, 
Early in February, 1834, he was attacked with inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which closed his life on the 12th. 
His dying hours were those of a resigned, joyous fol- 
lower of Christ. His very last act and words were the 
administering of the eucharist to himself and his friends, 

From these outlines of Schleiermacher’s outward life 
we pass to a brief notice of his chief literary and theo- 
logical productions, following in the main the article 
(forty-four pages) by Gass in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. 
xiii. He stood, as we have said, between the death 
and the birth of two ages. Combining the tendencies 
of the two—the rationalistic and the evangelical—in 
his own person, he helped to bury the one and to in- 
augurate the other. Yet he himself belonged to nei- 
ther. He gave the death-blow to rationalism, cast 
away the rubbish, and laid the foundations of the new 
evangelical edifice; but he did not fully build it. His 
intellectual history is the history of the Christian con- 
sciousness of his epoch. Itisa growth. It has a dawn, 
a crystallizing period, and a philosophic maturity. It 
can be traced distinctly in the thirty-one volumes of 
his collective works as edited by his friend Jonas and 
others, from 1834 to 1864. 

His career was opened by his Reden, addresses to 
cultivated unbelievers (1800). This work made an 
epoch in the German nation. It called the cultivated 
circles away from their pride in a high-sounding philos- 
ophy and from their contempt of what they called re- 
ligion. There is no incongruity, said the young proph- 
et, between culture and religion. The culture that de- 
spises religion is but shallow presumption; the religion 
that despises culture is but a caricature. The founda- 
tions of religion are as deep as intuition and as broad a3 
humanity. - Each individual of the race is a vital mem- 
ber of the universe. By the universe he is sustained 
and furthered. In every life there come moments 
when this dependence on the universe is thrust upon 
the consciousness and made the very life of the soul. 
Such moments are as a conception, a birth, of the Eter- 
nal and Absolute within the limits of the finite and de- 
pendent. Religion is art, taste,a consciousness of the 
All. In becoming conscious of the Infinite we have 
the sentiment of our immortality. Religion is not mere 
dogmas and systems, It is the deepest and truest life 
of humanity itself. Men may sneer at religion, but they 
cannot get away from religion. Scorners turn from 
dry dogmatics to living nature. But what do they re- 
vere in nature? Not dead matter, not prosy, chemical 
elements, but rather nature’s orderly march, its adapta- 
tion of means to ends. But this is, after all, the very 
essence of religion; it is a sympathy with the eternal 
basis of all being. Religion is thus universal. We can 
escape it only by putting out our reason. It is not 
from wholeness, but only from partialness, of vision that 
the cultivated turn aside from religion. The first three 
of the discourses treat, thus, of the nature of religion in 
general, The last two give a survey of religion in its 
historical reality. As the essence of religion is com- 
munion of feeling with the Absolute, the One, so its 
tendency is to organize man into communities and to 
express itself in organized worship. As there are in- 
finite varieties of manifestation in nature, so the appre- 
hension of the Infinite in the soul of man takes place 
under endless varieties. Hence the multiplicity of his- 
torical religions, But there are here points of greater 
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and of less approximation. Ancient Israel stood excep- 
tionally close to the Infinite. In Jesus of Nazareth, the 
One, the Infinite reached its (or his) intensest manifes- 
tation. Such is the general drift of these celebrated 
Reden. They were accused of a tendency to pantheism, 
though Schleiermacher resented the imputation. They 
were certainly not positively Christian. But they tend- 
ed towards Christianity, and they unquestionably pro- 
duced a more fruitful effect on the specific audience 
which they addressed than if they had been of more 
confessionally orthodox form. ‘This effect was sudden 
and immense. In his preface to the third edition (1821) 
Schleiermacher had occasion playfully to remark that 
there was then really a greater call for discourses to the 
over-righteous and the creed-worshippers among the 
cultivated than to unbelievers. The Monologen, with 
which Schleiermacher greeted the dawn of the 19th 
century, stand, as an ethical work, by the side of the 
religious tendency of the Reden. They are a self-scru- 
tinizing and self-exhorting journey through the relig- 
ious consciousness. Man should not be simply one of 
the monotonous members of the universe; but he should, 
by self-concentration and self-virtualization, develop 
himself into a rich and relatively independent individ- 
ual. Means to this are retlection, meditation, retire- 
ment from too great absorption in dissipation, business, 
and external routine—in other words, the due conse- 
crating of our secular life with the devotional element. 
As in the Reden an influence of Spinoza has been no- 
ticed, so in the Monologen some have found a trace of 
Fichte. These two works present their author in the 
first stadium of his development. The Christmas Cele- 
bration ( Weihnachtsfeier [ 1806 ]) is a transition step to- 
wards positive theology. It is a charming dialogue, in 
the fashion of Plato, on the signiticance of the birth of 
Christ. ‘The three speakers defend, each his peculiar 
view. Neither of them represents the author’s exclu- 
sive views, but rather all of them in turn, 

When we pass to Schleiermacher’s critical treatment 
of the Bible, we meet with his least satisfactory works. 
And yet there was combined with his rather negative 
tendency very much which has enriched the results of 
exegetics. Ignoring the dogma of inspiration, he laid 
free hand upon the sacred book, just as upon the dia- 
logues of Plato, or any other ancient documents. But 
he did not doubt the substantial genuineness of the 
Bible, and he was confident that critical science is ca- 
pable of drawing the line between the essential and 
the non-essential. His posthumously edited lectures 
on introduction to the New-Test. hermeneutics and 
criticism have not fully answered all expectations. 

In his outlines of theology (Aurze Darstellung des 
theologischen Studiums), which appeared first in 1810, 
and then, enriched with notes, in 1830, Schleiermacher 
assumes very positive dogmatic ground. He bases him- 
self upon the objective fact of the Protestant Christian 
consciousness. ‘Theology is a positive science, the ele- 
ments of which are evolved from the Christian con- 
sciousness and from the exigencies of Church govern- 
ment. It is not a branch of philosophical science in 
general. With philosophy it must neither interfere nor 
by philosophy be dominated. Its truth is ascertained 
by historical criticism and by the comparative study of 
other religions, This forms the philosophical part. Its 
product is the historical, and out of the philosophical 
and historical parts results directly the practical part. 
This little work is of great originality, and has exerted 
wide influence. Its classification, however, has not been 
extensively fullowed. 

The richest product of Schleiermacher’s life is his 
dogmatics (Der christliche Glaube nach den Grundsätzen 


der evangelischen Kirche), which was first published in. 


1821 (2 vols.), then, in a much enriched and revised edi- 
tion, in 1831. It is a monument of genius, and has been 
called the greatest theological product of the 19th cen- 
tury. Dogmatics is here presented, not as a speculative 
science, but as the systematized contents of the Prot- 
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estant Christian consciousness. The essence of this con- 
sciousness is defined, not as knowledge or action, but as 
Jeeling, and as a feeling differing from all others in be- 
ing a direct consciousness of the absolute. More specif- 
ically, it is a feeling of absolute dependence. This feel- 
ing is for the first time clearly realized in Christian 
monotheism. The principal defect of this definition is 
that it makes no adequate room for creatural freedom. 
A second definition is given of the specifically Christian 
consciousness, Thus, qualitatively it is a transition 
from the moral condition of unhappiness into that of 
happiness; historically, it is an effect of the life of 
Christ. The two elements must stand in perfect union. 
This union gives the limits within which the healthy 
Christian life must move, and beyond which lie the 
shoals of all error and heresy. Redemption is infringed 
upon by any view of human ability which overlooks the 
absolute necessity of redemption. Christ is infringed 
upon by any view which makes him either too near to 
or too remote from the ordinary conditions of human 
life. Accordingly, we find, in fact, two opposite chris- 
tological and two anthropological heresies—the Ebion- 
ite and the Docetic, the Pelagian and the Manichæan. 
From this starting-point, and within these limits, the 
dogmatic theologian has free movement. It is his 
privilege to seize the historical results of the past, to 
shape them into self-consistency, and to impress upon 
them in turn the historical coloring of the present. 
Thus the body of Christian doctrines is at no point de- 
finitively complete, but is in constant process of matur- 
ing. The dogmatics of Schleiermacher made an epoch 
in theology. It superseded old modes of defending 
Christianity, and inaugurated new and better ones. It 
did not begin with dry proofs of the existence of God; 
it found God already given in the Christian conscious- 
ness. It did not make Christ simply a part of the 
Christian system; it made him its beginning, its mid- 
dle, and its end. In the distribution of the subject- 
matter of his work, Schleiermacher studies (1) man as 
conscious of God prior to the experience of the antith- 
esis of sin and grace; next, after becoming conscious of 
such an antithesis, as (2) the subject of sin, and (3) as 
the subject of grace: or the states of innocence, sin, 
and grace. Each of these divisions is subdivided in a 
threefold manner, describing respectively the condition 
of man, the attributes of God, and the constitution of the 
world, as they relate to the three above-named states, 
Thus Schleiermacher's method departs from all previous 
methods. While the schoolmen begin with God and 
his attributes, and then pass to man; while the reform- 
ers usually begin with the rule of faith, the Bible, and 
then, passing to the Deity, proceed in the scholastic 
manner, Schleiermacher, on the contrary, begins and 
ends with the human consciousness and its contents. 
The development of this scheme showed clearly that 
the old torm of rationalism was shallow and worthless, 
It emancipated religion from its entanglement with 
philosophical systems and placed it in the realm of feel- 
ing. It showed that spiritual insight —an awakened 
heart—is just as necessary to the appreciation of Chris- 
tian theology as esthetic insight is to the enjoyment of 
art. But with these healthful principles Schleiermacher 
associated consequences which were of damaging ten- 
dency. As he made the human intuitions the criterion 
of absolute appeal in art and morals, so he made the col- 
lective Christian consciousness the ultimate test of re- 
ligious truth. The value of the apostolic testimony in 
Scripture arises, therefore, not from its being an abso- 
lute objective standard, but from its being the clearest 
existing expression of the Christian consciousness in the 
earliest and purest age. The Church existed before the 
New Testament. The New Testament appeals to the 
religious consciousness, but does not dictate to it. In- 
Spiration is not mere genius: it is the outgoing of the 
religious consciousness; it is but a higher degree of what 
is common to the pious intuitions of saintly men in all 
ages, The Bible is a record of religious truth, not its 
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formai organ. It is a reflection of the Christian con- 
sciousness of the apostolic age, but not a mechanical 
criterion for all ages. By such views as these Schleier- 
macher made himself absolutely dependent upon the ut- 
terances of the religious consciousness, Hence he is un- 
able fully to appreciate such points of doctrine as are not 
clearly given in this consciousness. Thus sin is under- 
stood rather as unholiness than as guilt before God; re- 
demption rather as sanctification than as justification ; 
Christ’s death as a simple incident in his life of self-sac- 
rifice; atonement as the setting-forth of the union of 
God with man; the mode of attaining to salvation as a 
spiritual realization of this union through the embrac- 
ing of Christ in love (see Farrar, Free Thought, p. 245- 
247). The Holy Ghost is presented as simply the col- 
lective Spirit of the Church, as resulting from the union 
of human nature with the divine. With the exception 
of the doctrines of immortality, eternal life, and retribu- 
tion, all the other opinions in regard to man’s future are 
questions of mere hope and speculation. The doctrine 
of the Trinity is not a direct utterance of the religious 
consciousness, nor was it a separate article of the early 
Christian faith; hence it does not really possess the 
charactgy of an independent dogma, which the Church 
afterwards gave toit. The Trinity is, in fact, not a des- 
- ignation of Deity, but rather of the revelation of Deity. 
Schleiermacher inclines to an improved Sabellianism. 
The scholastic idea of a tripersonal (sod is, in his view, 
an undogmatic philosopheme, while the simpler old Prot- 
estant conception is a logical self-contradiction (see 
Theol. Zeitschrift, pt. iii (transl. in Bible Repos, Ando- 
ver, vol. v]). The reception which the public gave to 
Schleiermacher’s dogmatics was very varying. Ration- 
alism was displeased: the first volume was too specula- 
tive, the second too pietistic. Wegscheider regarded it 
as a pious representation of essential orthodoxy. The 
orthodox party warmly welcomed it, though without 
full approval. Braniss and Delbrück criticised it sharp- 
ly. The latter declared it inconsistent with the founda- 
tions of Protestantism. But it speedily recovered from 
these shocks; and within a few years it numbered among 
its disciples such men as Twesten, Lücke, Nitzsch, Ull- 
mann, Baumgarten-Crusius, Schwarz, and Gass. These 
men studied it, elucidated it, wrote upon it. It came to 
honor in nearly all the German universities. In some 
of them it was made the basis of special courses of lect- 
ures. But it speedily became evident that the body 
of disciples might be divided into three chief groups. 
Some held more to the negative, critical elements; oth- 
ers to the evangelically positive; others to the middle 
course of the master. Among the more positively evan- 
gelical of his disciples were Twesten, Nitzsch, Julius 
Müller, Hagenbach, Tholuck, Sack, Bleek, Usteri, Ols- 
hausen, Dorner, Erbkam, Martensen, Liebner, Lange, 
Eberard, Auberlen, Rothe, Schoberlein, Palmer, and a 
host of others. 

In the field of ethics the influence of Schleiermacher 
was only less than in that of dogmatics; but he was not 
privileged to bring his thoughts to satisfactory comple- 
tion and consistency. He began with a revolutionary 
and uuhistorical criticism of previous systems in his 
Kritik aller oisherigen Sittenlehren in 1803. His per- 
sonal views he began to elaborate in a series of essays 
in 1819. The substance of his lectures on ethics was 
edited by Schweizer (Entwurf der Sittenlehre) in 1835, 
also more briefly by Twesten ( Grundriss der philoso- 
phischen Ethik) in 1841. His positively Christian eth- 
ics (Die christliche Sitte) was edited by Jonas in 1843. 
From these varied presentations it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to derive a single consistent view. The classi- 
fication is artificial and unsatisfactory (see a severe criti- 
cism upon it in Wuttke’s Christian Ethics [ Engl. transl. |, 
i, 361-371). The fruitfulness of Schleiermacher in this 
field was rather in furnishing impulses to other authors 
than a8 the creator of a finished system. 

Next in importance stand his works on pedagogics 
( Erzichungslehre), edited by C. Platz in 1849, and his 
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Practical Theology (Praktische Theologie), edited by Fre- 
richs. Of less worth are his lectures on Church history 
(Kirchengeschichte), edited by Bonnel in 1840. For the 
light thrown upon his inner religious life, none of Schlei- 
ermacher’s writings are more interesting than his ser- 
mons. There are thus far published ten volumes. Of 
these four were revised by the author, and six have been 
prepared by others, mostly by Dr. Sydow. These ser- 
mons are from every period of his life, and of every 
class. The larger number, however, are not textual or 
exegetical, but synthetic, the regular development of a 
theme. In contents they stand midway between the 
instructive and the hortatory. The great preacher 
placed himself on the same level as his audience, and, 
while enriching their conception of Christianity, en- 
deavored to inspire them to a fuller realization of it in 
their lives. The uniform central point of his utterance 
was Christ, the Redeemer. Dr. Schaff (see Creeds of 
Christendom, i, 880) ascribes this intense love of Christ 
in Schleiermacher to his early Moravian education. He 
says, “It is a remarkable fact that the great German 
theologian Schleiermacher was cradled in the Moravian 
community, and conceived there his love for Christian 
union and personal devotion to Christ, which guided 
him through the labyrinth of speculation and scepti- 
cism, and triumphed on his death-bed. He shook al- 
most every dogma of orthodoxy, and was willing, if 
necessary, to sacrifice all if he could only retain a per- 
fect and sinless Saviour.” He is inexhaustible in the 
variety and novelty of ways in which he impresses this 
vital point. This singleness of aim, however, does not 
imply monotony, but is consistent with very wide va- 
riety of matter. There is scarcely a single point in the 
circle of Christian doctrine which is not the theme of 
some of these sermons; hence they are often read from 
a merely dogmatic interest. They will long be es- 
teemed among the richest fruits of the German pulpit. 
Among the latest volumes edited from Schleier- 
macher’s remains are his lectures on psychology (Psy- 
chologie), by George (1864) and his Life of Jesus (Le- 
ben Jesu), by Rittenik (1864). His correspondence with 
J. C. Gass was edited by W. Gass in 1852, and that with 
other friends appeared under the title Aus Schleier- 
macher’s Leben (1858-62, 4 vols.). -A brief autobiogra- 
phy, reaching only to 1794, was issued in Niedner's Zeit- 
schrift in 1851. 

For sources for Schleiermacher’s life (besides his own 
writings and letters), see G. Bauer, Karakteristik, in 
Stud, u. Krit. 1859; Auberlen, Lin Karakterbild (Basle, 
1859) ; Kosack, Jugendleben (Elberf. 1861); K. Schwarz 
(Gotha, 1861); E. Maier (1863); Baxmann ( Bonn, 

| 1864); Dilthey (1867); Schenkel (1868). On his doc- 
trines, see Braniss, Ueber Schletermacher’s Glaubenslehre 
(Berl. 1822); F. Delbrück, Ærörterungen (Bonn, 1827); 
C. Baur, Prime Rationalismi et Supranaturalismi His- 
torie Capita Potioru (1827); Baumgarten - Crusius, 
Schleiermacher’s Denkart u. Verdienst (1834); Lücke, 
Erinnerungen, in Stud. u. Krit. 1834; H. Schmid, Ueber 
Schletermacher’s Glaubenslehre (Leips. 1835); Rosen- 
kranz, Krittk (1836); Baur, Die christliche Gnosis (Ti- 
bingen, 1835); Weissenborn, Darstellung u. Kritik der 
Glaubenslehve (1849); Schaller, Vorlesungen über Schlei- 
ermacher (Halle, 1844). On his ethics, see Twesten’s 
preface to his edition of Schleiermacher’s Phil. Ethik; 
Vorländer, Schletermacher’s Stttenlehre (1851); Herzog, 
in Stud, u. Krit. 1848; Reuter, in Stud. u. Krit. 1844. 
On his sermons, see Stud. u. Krit. 1831, 1848. See also 
Schitrer, Religionsbegriff (Leips. 1848); P. Schmidt, 
Spinoza u. Schleiermacher (Berl. 1868); also Opuscules, 
by Carl Beck (Reutlingen, 1869); F. Zachler (Breslau, 
1869); W. Bender (Worms, 1868); P. Leo (Jena, 1868); 
Hossbach (Berl. 1868); also article in Christ. Exam. vol. 
liii; Westm. Rev. July, 1861; Meth. Quar. Rer. April, 
1869; Brit. and For. Evang. Rev. April, 1862; July, 
1866; Oct. 1876; Princeton Rev. April, 1866; Universal- 
ist Rev. April, 1869; Mercersb. Rev. April, 1871; Presb 
| Quar. Rev. Oct. 1868. (J. P. L.) 
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Schleusner, Jonn FREDERIC, D.D., professor of the- 
ology in Wittenberg, was born in Leipsic Jan. 16, 1756, 
and studied theology and philology in the university 
of that city. He was appointed professor of theology 
in Göttingen in 1784, and in 1795 professor of theology 
and provost of the college church in Wittenberg. He 
devoted himself principally to the lexicography of the 
Greek Scriptures. After the removal of the University 

‘of Wittenberg, he was associate director of the theo- 
logical seminary. He died Feb. 21, 1831. Among his 
principal works are, Lexicon Greco-Lat.in Novum Tes- 
tamentum (Leips. 1792; last ed. 1819, 2 vols.) :—Thesau- 
rus, sive Lexicon in LXX (Leips. 1821, 5 vols.), reprinted 
in Glasgow (2 vols.) and London (8 vols.). The lexicon 
on the New Test. has been superseded by later works, 
but that on the Sept. has yet found no substitute. 


Schlurick, FRIEDRICH JULIUS HERMANN, doctor of 
theology and member of the Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
sistory in Dresden, was boru at Dresden in 1815. From 
1838 to 1841 he was professor at the Kreuzschule of his 
native place; from 1841 to 1851 he labored in Meissen ; 
and from 1851 he was superintendent in Pirna, where he 
died, June 3, 1875. See Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theol. ii, 
1148; Theolog. Jahrbuch, 1876, p. 365. (B. P.) 


Schmalkald, LEAGUE orf, the name given to the 
defensive alliance concluded provisionally for nine years 
at Schmalkalden, Feb. 27, 1531, between nine Protes- 
tant princes and eleven imperial cities, with whom 
five other princes and ten imperial cities subsequently 
made common cause; and the elector of Saxony and 
the landgrave of Hesse were appointed chiefs of the 
league and empowered to manage its affairs. The ob- 
ject of this formidable alliance—which included the 
whole of Northern Germany, Denmark, Saxony, and 
Wiurtemberg, and portions of Bavaria and Switzerland— 
was for the common defence of the religion and political 
freedom of the Protestants against the emperor Charles 
V and the Catholic states. The league was not ren- 
dered superfluous by the religious peace of Nuremberg 
m 1532; and on the rumor that the emperor was medi- 
tating new hostile measures against the Protestants, 
another meeting of the confederates was held Dec. 24, 
1535, which resolved to raise a permanent army of 
10,000 foot and 2000 cavalry, and to prolong the league 
for ten years. The confederation was further consoli- 
dated by articles of guarantee which were drawn up by 
Luther at Wittenberg in 1536, and, being subscribed by 
the theologians present at the meeting of the league at 
Schmalkalden in February, 1537, were called the Arti- 
cles of Schmalkald. Against the league the emperor, 
engaged as he was at the time in contests with the 
Turks and French, found himself unable to contend, 
though supported by the Holy League, a Catholic con- 
federation formed (in 1538) in opposition to the Prot- 
estant one. But impolitic management, mutual jeal- 
ousies, and conflicting petty interests dissipated their 
energies and prevented united action. The “War of 
Schmalkald” commenced by the advance of the army 
of the league, under Sebastian Schirtlin, into Swabia, 
to bar the approach of the imperial army from Italy. 
Schirtlin forced his way to the banks of the Danube, 
but the miserable jealousy of the Saxon princes para- 
lyzed his action. The emperor, by a proclamation 
bearing date July 20, 1546, put the two chiefs of the 
league under the ban of the empire; Maurice, duke of 
Saxony, took possession of the electorate by virtue of 
an imperial decree; and the Protestant army was forced 
to retreat. The elector of Saxony reconquered his elec- 
torate in the autumn of 1546; but meantime the impe- 
rial army subdued the northern members of the League 
of Schmalkald, and advanced into Franconia to meet the 
combined armies of Saxony and Hesse. The latter were 
totally routed at Mühlberg (April 24, 1547), and both 
chiefs fell into the emperor’s hands. This defeat, which 
has been ascribed to treason, and was, perhaps, as much 
owing to this cause as to weakness, finished the war. 
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The object of the league—the guarantee of the 
liberty of religion te the Protestants — was subse- 
quently effected by Maurice, now elector of Saxony, 
who, by a brilliant feat of diplomacy and general- 
ship, compelled the emperor to grant the treaty of 
Passau (July 31, 1532), by which this freedom was 
secured. 


Schmaltz, Moritz FERDINAND, doctor of theology, 
born in 1785 at Stolpen, near Dresden, was first pastor 
in Wehlen. In 1816 he was called as evangelical min- 
ister and member of consistory to Vienna, where he 
remained till 1819, when he was called to the pastorate 
in Neustadt, Dresden, which position he occupied until 
1833, when he was called to become the head pastor of 
St. Jacobi in Hamburg, where he died, Feb. 15, 1860. 
Schmaltz published a great many sermons, which make 
a library in themselves, See Zuchold, Bibl. Theolog. ii, 
1149 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 75; 
Hagenbach, //ist. of Doctrines, ii, 210,212. (B.P) | 


Schmalzgruber, Franz, a Jesuit, was born in 
1663 at Griesbach. He first lectured on logic and mor- 
al theology at Ingolstadt, then on canon-law, and died 
in 1735. He wrote Index Ecclesiasticus (Ingolst. 1712): 
—Judicium Ecclesiasticum (ibid. 1712) :—Clerus S@cula- 
ris et Regularis (ibid. 1714, 2 vols.) :—Sponsalia et Ma- 
trimonium (ibid. 1716):—Crimen Fori Ecclesiastici (ibid. 
1718, 2 vols.):—Jus Ecclesiasticum Universum (ibid. 
1719, 6 vols.; Rome, 1833-45, 12 vols.) :—Consilia seu 
Responsa Juris (Ingolst. 1722, 2 vols.). See Regensbur- 
ger Real-Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 


Schmeidler, Jonann C. HERMANN, a Protestant 
divine, was born at Breslau, Aug. 28, 1807, where he also 
died Aug. 16, 1867, after having occupied some of the 
most important ecclesiastical positions in his native 
place. He wrote, Der Untergang des Reiches Juda 
(Breslau, 1831) :—Urkundliche Beiträge zur Geschichte 
der Haupt-Pfarrkirche St. Maria Magdalena zu Bres- 
lau vor der Reformation (ibid. 1838 ):— Urkundliche 
Geschichte der evang. Haupt- u. Pfarrkirche zu St. 
Bernhardin in Breslau, ete. (ibid. 1853). See Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theolog. ii, 1152; Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Literatur,i, 75. (B. P.) 


Schmid, Christian Friedrich, a professor of 
theology at Tubingen, was born at Bickelsberg, 1794. 
Educated at Maulbronn and Tübingen, he began to 
lecture at the latter place in 1819. In 1826 he became 
professor in ordinary, and labored as such till his death, 
in 1852. Not prolific as an author, he has yet exerted 
a very great and evangelical influence on the clergy 
of Wiirtemberg. A supernaturalist from the start, he 
worked fruitfully by the side of the more negative 
Baur, defending vigorously the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, and utilizing the better results of modern Chris- 
tian speculation. Men like Dorner and Oehler have 
given public expression to their indebtedness to Schmid. 
His labors embraced practical, exegetical, and moral the- 
His lectures were models of systematic Chris- 
tian thought. He was not, however, simply a scientific 
theologian, but his influence was also deeply and posi- 
tively Christian. His Biblische Theologie des neuen 
Test. appeared in 1853 (4th ed. by Dr. A. Heller, Gotha, 
1868); it has enjoyed a wide popularity. His Christ- 
liche Moral, by the same editor, was published in 1861. 
See Erinnerung an C. F, Schmid, by Palmer and others 
(Tübingen, 1852); Stud. u. Krit. 1856; Wuttke, Chris- 
tian Ethics. i, 374; Hauck, Jahresbericht, 1869; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. xiii, 604-606. (J. P. L.) 


Schmid, Konrad, a coadjutor of Zwingli in the 
reformation of Switzerland, born in 1476; died (with 
Zwingli, on the battle-field of Cappel) October, 1531. 
After studying at Basle, he entered a monastery at 
Kussnacht, and in 1519 became its commander. This 
same year Zwingli came as preacher to Zurich, and 
with him Schmid entered at once into close intimacy. 
In 1522 he threw aside Latin and preached at Zurich a 
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stirring sermon in “ good German,” in which he opposed 
the excessive claims of the pope and the abuses of image- 
worship. In a religious conference at Zurich, October, 
1523, he acted as mediator between the violent icono- 
clasts and the conservatives, “Let the weak have the 
images,” said he, “as a sort of staff to lean upon until 
they have taken hold upon Christ; when they once 
have done this, they will let go the staff as being no 
longer needful.” Also he blamed the coarse manner in 
which some spoke of the mass, as if it were a mere in- 
vention of the devil. At the close of his discourse on 
this occasion, he recommended to the civil authorities 
great moderation, and urged them to provide a thorough 
religious education of the masses. When Zwingli at- 
tended the conference with Luther at Marburg (Oct. 
1529), Schmid tilled his place as preacher in the cathe- 
dral of Zurich. He was an able and holy priest of God. 
See Bullinger, Reformationsgeschichte; Herzog, Real- 
Encykiop.s.v. (J. P. L.) 


Schmid, Sebastian, D.D., a native of Alsatia, 
was born Jan. 6, 1617, at Lamperheim, and died Jan. 9, 
1696, at Strasburg, where he was professor of theology 
and canonicus. He was a voluminous writer. His prin- 
cipal Biblical works were his translation of the Bible: 
Biblia Sacra V.T. et N. ex Linguis Original. in Ling. Lat. 
translata (Strasb. 1696, 1708 ; New Test. 1715) :—and his 
commentaries: On Genesis (Strasb. 1697) :-—Judges (ibid. 


1684, 1691, 1706) :— Ruth (ibid. 1696):— Kings (ibid. 


1687) :— Job (ibid. 1670, and often) :— Coheleth (ibid. 
1704 ):— Isaiah ( Hamb. 1702): — Jeremiah (Strasb. 
1685; Frankf. 1697, 1706):— Minor Prophets (Leips. 
1685, 1687, 1698):—Hosea (Frankf. 1687 ):—Romans, 
Galatians, and Colossians, etc. (Hamb. 1704) :— Ephe- 
sians (Strasb. 1684, 1699) :— Hebrews (ibid. 1680; Leips. 
1693, 1722):—1 John (Frankf. and Leips. 1687, 1707, 
1726). Some of these were posthumous publications; 
they are all much valued for sound and learned exe- 
gesis, 

Schmidt. Erasmus, a German scholar, was born in 
Delitzsch, April 27, 1560. He became professor of Greek 
and mathematics at Wittenberg, and died in that city 
Sept. 22, 1637. His chief work is Concordantie Novi 
Test. (Vitemb. 1638, fol.). It was republished in Glas- 
gow (2 vols, 8vo) and in London (1830,48mo). He also 
published a highly improved edition of Beza’s version 
of the New Test. 


Schmidt, Johann Eusebius, a Lutheran min- 
ister, was born in 1669 at Hohenfeld, in Thuringia. A 
friend and pupil of A. H. Franke, he lived from 1697 as 
pastor in Siebleben, near Gotha, until his death, in 1745. 
Schmidt was a fine hymn-writer, and some of his hymns 
belong to the best of German hymnology, as Es ist voll- 
bracht, so ruft am Kreuze (transl. into Engl. by Mills in 
his Hore Germanice, No. 161, “’Tis finished! thus in 
tortures dying”) :—Fahre fort, fahre fort (Eng). transl. 
in Monthly Rel. Mag. 1866, xxxv, 363, “Onward go, 
onward go”). See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kir- 
chenliedes, iv. 402 sq.; viii, 141; Knapp, Evangel. Lieder- 
schatz, p. 1343. (B. P.) 

Schmolck, BENJAMIN, a gifted German hymnolo- 
gist, was born in Liegnitz, 1672. He studied theology at 
Leipsic from 1693 to 1697, became assistant pastor to his 
father at Liegnitz in 1701, but the next year accepted a 
call to Schweidnitz as dean. Here he spent the rest of 
his life as a laborious pastor, exerting himself manfully 
to counteract the intrigues of the Jesuits and to preserve 
his people in their evangelical faith. In 1708 he was 
made archdean, in 1712 senior, and in 1714 pastor prima- 
rius. After a pastorate of thirty-five years, he entered 
into rest, 1737. By his hymns and songs, which appear- 
ed in various editions from 1704 and on, he has obtained 
an honorable place among the poets of his Church and 
nation. Their general tone is that of gentleness and 
simplicity, and of ardent love to Christ. Many of them, 
however, betray marks of carelessness in rhetoric and 
of lack of polish. A complete edition of his poems ap- 
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peared at Tübingen in 1740. A selection was published 
by L. Grote at Leipsic in 1860. For his life, see this 
work of Grote and Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xiii, 608, 609, 
(J. P. L.) 


Schmucker, PETER, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Michelstadt, grand- 
duchy of Hesse- Darmstadt, Aug. 24, 1784. His par- 
ents removed to this country while he was yet an in- 
fant, and settled in Virginia. He was converted in his 
eighteenth year, and entered the ministry of the Lu- 
theran Church in 1814. We cannot specify the congre- 
gation he served, but his name is found in 1817 in the 
printed list of the members of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina; and in 1820 he was one of 


the delegates who met at Hagerstown, Md., to form the r 


General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 


the United States. Still later we find him recorded as’ 


a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. In 1832 he joined the Methodist 
Church, and in 1838 entered the Ohio Conference to 
take charge of the German Mission in Cincinnati. In 
1840 he was appointed to Louisville, Kv., and in 1842 
sent to New Orleans to begin work among the Germans 
there. He continued to labor in different parts of the 
United States until 1848, when ill-health disabled him. 
From that time he suffered greatly, until relieved by 
death, Dec. 9, 1860. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1861, p. 165. i 


Schnappinger, Boniracius M., a Roman Catho- 
lic divine, was born at Neuburg, in Bavaria, Oct. 5, 1762, 
was first lecturer of theology at Würzburg, then profess- 
or of exegesis at Heidelberg, and from 1807 professor 
of dogmatics at Freiburg. He died Dec. 6, 1832. He 
published the New Test. with annotations (Mannheim, 
1807) :— Doctrina Dogmatum Eccles. Christ. Cath. ad 
usum Acad, (Augsburg, 1818) :—Entwurf einer kathol.- 
christl. Religions- u. Dogmengeschichte zu akad. Vorlesun- 
gen (Carlsruhe, 1807). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Literatur, i, 175, 306, 593; ii, 761. (B. P.) 


Schneckenburger, MATTHIAS, an eminent mod- 
ern theologian, born Jan. 17, 1804; died June 13, 1848. 
He studied Latin at Tuttlingen, Wûrtemberg. In 1819 
he began the study of theology at Urach. In 1824 
he entered upon more thorough studies at Tübingen. 
Here his teachers were Steudel, Schmidt, Baur, Haug, 
and others. Philosophical theology was his favorite 
study; and the book which delighted him most was 
Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre. He reached his mas- 
ter’s degree in his twentieth year, and held the highest 
place in a group of thirty-eight competitors. In 1826 
he went to Berlin to continue his studies under Schleier- 
macher, Neander, Marheinecke, and Hegel. With Ne- 
ander and Marheinecke he formed very close relations, 
as also with other eminent literary men, e. g. Chamisso 
and Gans. In 1827 he returned to Wiirtemberg and 
began to lecture at Tübingen. Among his pupils were 
Strauss, Vischer, and Märklin. In 1831 he entered into 
the ministry as preacher at Herrenberg. Although a 
gifted speaker, he soon felt that not the pulpit, but the 
professor’s chair was his place. In 1834 he accordingly 
entered the new theological faculty at Berne. By his 
side stood Hundeshagen, Lutz, and others. His field 
here was Church history, dogmatics, and exegesis; but 
it was especially in dogmatics that his greatest interest 
lay. Here his position was that healthy union of prac- 
tice and theory which was so characteristic of Zwingli. 
When the Strauss commotion broke out in Germany 
(1839), Schneckenburger faced the whole series of ques- 
tions which it called forth, and began a course of lect- 
ures on the influence of philosophy upon theology and 
on the collisions between modern speculation and Chris- 
tianity. His position was that of a positive theist and 
an opponent of Hegel. Very fruitful among his labors 
in the following years were his studies in comparative 
dogmatics, His general tendency was unionistic. He 
did not confine himself to academic labors, but took also 
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an active part in the Church affairs of the canton of 
Berne. 

In character Schneckenburger was as simple and un- 
assuming asa child. His great defect was a deficiency 
of self-assertion. In his wedded life he was very un- 
fortunate. His relation to his childless wife was very 
similar to that of Salmasius to his domineering “ Juno.” 
Seeking relief from his domestic unhappiness in a still 
greater devotion to study, his health soon broke down. 
He died at the early age of forty-four. It was character- 
istic of his wife that his valuable papers were for a num- 
ber of years kept under lock and key. It was only af- 
ter she had fled from justice to America that they came 
into the hands of his colleague, Hundeshagen. Among 
Schneckenburger’s writings are the following: Ueber 
Glauben, Tradition und Kirche (Stuttg. 1827) :— Ueber 
das Alter der jüdischen Proselytentaufe (Berlin, 1828) :— 
Annotatio ad Epistolam Jacobi (Stuttg. 1832) :—Einlei- 
tung ins Neue Test. (ibid. 1832) :— Ueber das Evangelium 
der A egypter (Berne, 1834) :— Ueber den Begriff der Bil- 
dung (ibid. 1838) :—Stapferi, Theologi Bernensis, Chris- 
tologia (ibid. 1842):—De Falsi Neronis Fama (ibid. 
1846) :—Zur kirchlichen Christologie (Pforzheim, 1848) : 
— Vergleichende Darstellung des lutherischen und re- 
Jormirten Lehrbegriffs (edited by Güder, Stuttg. 1855, 
2 pts.). Also numerous contributions to the Tübinger 
Zeitschrift, the Studien und Kritiken, the Theologische 
Jahrbiicher,and others, See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ; 
Gedachtnissrede von Dr. Gelpke (Berne, 1848). (J. P.L.) 

Schneider, Benjamin, DD., a missionary of the 
American Board of the Congregational Church, was 
born in New Hanover, Pa., Jan. 18, 1807. He joined 
the Church in Norristown in 1826, and soon after enter- 
ed Hamilton College, in N.Y. Having remained awhile 
here, le went to Amherst, where he graduated in 1830. 
From Amherst he went directly to Andover, and enter- 
ed the seminary, where the question of becoming a for- 
eign missionary soon took possession of his mind. In 
June, 1832, he says, “ Blessed be God for the prospect I 
have of consecrating myself to the good work of mis- 
sions.” With. this thought uppermost, he pursued his 
studies, After graduating in 1833, he was married to 
Miss Abbott. He was ordained in 1833, and Dec. 12 of 
the same year he sailed from Boston for Smyrna, From 
1834 to 1849 he was stationed at Broosa, the ancient 
capital of the Turkish empire, about ninety miles south 
of Constantinople. Though a region rich and grand in 
natural scenery, it was hard to cultivate. The princi- 
ple of toleration had not been established in the empire, 
and the missionary was subjected to endless annoyances 
and persecutions. His chief labors were with the Greek 
population, and they were far less susceptible to Gospel 
influences than the Armenian. In 1849 he was called 
to take up his abode at Aintab, where he had labored 
for a time previously, and where a wonderful work had 
begun among the Armenians. Here Dr. Schneider la- 
bored until 1868, a period of nineteen vears, and his la- 
bors were crowned with abundant success. He instruct- 
ed the candidates for the ministry, and many of the na- 
tive preachers in Central Turkey received their theo- 
logical training at his hands. Though he had many 
things to occupy his attention in laying the foundations, 
his chief delight was in telling the simple story of the 
cross to the listening multitudes. Gentle and winning 
in his manners as he was scholarly, he attracted thou- 
sands by his fluency and fervor. Dr. Schauffler, another 
veteran missionary, in speaking of him, said, “ Always 
when I can, I go to hear Dr. Schneider.” ‘The pulpit 
was his throne, the place of his power. In 1868 it was 
thought advisable that he should return to Broosa and 
resume his labors there; and a few years later he seemed 
to be pointed out by Providence, on account of his schol- 
arly attainments and fitness, as the person to be put in 
charge of the theological seminary at Marsovan. While 
laboring here, such was his incessant toil that his health 
gave way. He was a man of eminent gifts and quali- 
tications, an exact scholar, especially as a linguist. He 
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mastered with ease all the foreign tongues he was called 
to use, and spoke with remarkable ease and fluency. 
His whole heart was in his work, because he loved it. 
Thus he lived and died. “ His record is in heaven, and 
his testimony on high.” He died in Boston Sept. 14, 
1877. (W. P.S.) 


Schneider, Johann Jacob, was born Feb. 8, 
1797, at Basle, where he also pursued his theological 
studies. In 1819 he was called to Grenzach, in Baden, 
and since that time he supplied the pulpit in different 
places until, in 1859, he was called to Betberg, where he 
intended to remain. Bodily infirmities came over him 
and ended his life March 24, 1859. Besides a number 
of hymns which he composed, he published Die christ- 
lichen Sänger des 19. Jahrhunderts (Basle, 1847). See 
Zum Andenken an J. J. Schneider, Pfarrer zu Betberg 
(Basle, 1859); Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes, vii, 367 sq. ; Knapp, Evangel. Liederschutz, p. 1844; 
Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theolog. ii, 1167. (B. P.) 

Schnepf, ERHARD, an assistant in the Lutheran 
Reformation, born of a noble family at Heilbronn, No- 
vember, 1498. He studied first at Erfurt, then at Hei- 
delberg. As soon as Luther appeared, Schnepf wel- 
comed his teachings. He preached first at Weinsberg, 
then (1523) at Wimpen, where he married. In 1525 
he was called by Philip III of Nassau to introduce the 
reformation at Weilburg. Here his familiarity with 
Scripture enabled him to triumph in a disputation over 
Dr. Tervich, of Treves. In 1528 Philip made him a 


‘professor in his new university of Marburg, whence he 


exerted a reformatory influence into Westphalie. He 
accompanied his patron to the diet of Spire in 1529, and 
to Augsburg in 1530. In 1534, at the request of duke 
Ulrich of Wtirtemberg, he united with Blaurer in the 
reformation of this country. His seat of operation was 
Stuttgart, while that of Blaurer was Tübingen. In 
1544 he accepted a professorship in Titbingen, and rep- 
resented the more rigid views of Luther in a Zwinglian 
community. Schnepf refused to accept the interim, 
and in 1548 gave up his position and fled to Heilbronn. 
At the suggestion of Johann Friedrich of Weimar, he 
became professor of Hebrew at Jena in 1549, and soon 
had more than sixty students. Here he became, along- 
side of Amsdorf and Strigel, one of the most eminent 
theologians in that region. Up to 1555 he had lived 
in peace with the synergistic Melancthonians at Wit- 
tenberg; but now he became involved in the rigid Lu- 
theran party of Flacius, and he assumed a milder posi- 
tion only at the instance of the duke Johann Friedrich. 
In the midst of labors abundant, he died at Jena, No- 
vember, 1558. See Jo. Rose, De Vitu Schnepfit (Leips. 
1562); Heyd, Blaurer, and Schnepf, in the Tüb. Zeit- 
schrift, 1838; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. xii, 618-620; 
Hageunbach, /ist. of Doctrines, ii, 814. (J. P. L.) 

Schnurrer, CRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, an eminent Ori- 
entalist, professor and preacher at Tübingen, was born at 
Cannstadt Oct. 28,1742. He studied at Titbingen, Göt- 
tingen, Jena, and Leipsic. Among his teachers were 
Michaelis, Ernesti, Dathe, Semler, Teller, and Gellert. 
He visited England and France to ‘extend his familiari- 
ty with Oriental MSS. On his return in 1770 he be- 
came professor at Tübingen, and began the exegesis of 
the Old Test. But when, in 1772, he was placed at the 
head of the theological training-school, he was in the 
place for which his talents and learning best fitted him. 
Here he labored with great success for thirty-two years, 
In 1806 he was made a prelate and brought into close 
connection with the government. He died at Stutt- 
gart Nov. 10, 1822, Among the many writings of 
Schnurrer are, Bibliotheca Arabica (1799-1806, 7 parts): 
—A cademic Addresses (in Latin [Tub. 1828 ]) :—Erläu- 
terungen (historical [Tüb. 1798]). See Weber, Schnur- 
rer’s Leben (1823); Herzog, Real-Encyklop, xx, 714-718. 
(J. P. L.) 

Schock, Cares, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Stuttgart, Germany, 
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July 1, 1812, and emigrated to Philadelphia, Pa., 1829. 
Removing to Wilmington, Del., he there united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He joined the Phila- 
delphia Conference in 1838, He became supernumerary 
in 1855, and so remained until his death, which occurred 
in Philadelphia, March 24, 1872. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1873, p. 18. 


Scholastic Philosophy. See SCHOLASTICISM. 


Scholastic Theology, a term used to designate 
that peculiar phase of theological development which 
lies between the patristic age and the age of the Refor- 
mation. The apostolic age had founded Christianity as 
a regenerative principle in human society ; the patristic 
age had crystallized the teachings of Christianity as 
ecclesiastically sanctioned dogmas. The scholastic age 
now developed and defended and harmonized the dog- 
mas which already were authoritatively accepted and 
taught by the Church. 

The patristic age died away at about the close of the 
6th century. The age from the 6th to the 11th cen- 
tury is a period of transition from the patristic to the 
scholastic age. The scholastic age proper extends from 
the age of Anselm (died 1109) to the outbreak of the 
Reformation. In the scholastic age we may readily 
distinguish three phases—the period of inception and 
youth; the period of greatest strength and glory; and 
the period of decline and dissolution. 

On the threshold of scholastic theology stands un- 


questionably the celebrated archbishop of Canterbury,- 


Anselm. He was the first to recognise distinctly the 
central principle of scholastic theology and to reduce it 
to masterly application. This principle is the unques- 
tioning acceptance of the traditionally and officially 
sanctioned body of orthodox doctrine, and the earnest 
defence of the same by all the resources of logic and 
reason. The scholastic theologians were therefore not 
patres, generators, of dogmas, but only doctores, teach- 
ers and defenders; and they were not dociores in gen- 
eral, but only doctores ecclesia. They taught not mere- 
ly in the Church, but for the Church and in defence of 
the Church. Their central task was to conciliate, or at 
least to cast a bridge over the gulf which lies between, 
faith and knowledge. The instrument which they 
chiefly used was formal logic—syllogistic argumenta- 
tion. Anselm plainly sets before himself a twofold task 
—to safeguard theology from the charge of inculcating 
an absolutely blind and irrational faith, and to reprove 
the presumption of a too haughty and self-contiding 
reason. The first error—the too servilely traditional- 
istic tendency—had characterized the period since the 
decline of the patristic age. The second error was rep- 
resented by some of the early scholastic philosophers, 
such as Roscelin. But in his attempt to find a sys- 
tem midway between these extremes, Anselm does not 
himself escape unconsciously vibrating, at times, into 
one and then into the other. At one time he makes 
knowledge positively dependent upon faith; at another 
he goes so far as to assume that reason can of itself dem- 
onstrate the absolute necessity of each and every dog- 
ma of the whole faith of the Church. In this he uncon- 
sciously accepts the very essence of rationalism; and 
yet nothing is further from his main tendency than 
an excessive reliance upon mere reason. On the con- 
trary, he is so thoroughly in bondage to the merely 
formal dogmas of orthodoxy that he is unable to reach 
any independent appreciation of either the simple word 
of Scripture or the direct intuitions of the moral con- 
sciousness, As a general result his writings are charac- 
terized largely by an unsatisfactory logical formalism. 
Philosophically, Anselm is a Platonic realist. 

The same antithesis between faith and knowledge 
which occupied Anselm’s attention reappears after his 
time. But while with Anselm the traditional, philo- 
sophical, and ethical elements were held in comparative 
equipoise, with some of his successors the centre of grav- 
ity was seriously lost. ‘This is particularly the case with 
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Bernard of Clairvaux and Abelard. Of the two, Ber- 
nard (died 1153) was by far the more churchly-minded. 
He looked upon the speculations of Abelard as daring 
innovations; he was a man of faith rather than of sci- 
ence; he bowed with awe before the body of Christian 
dogmas as held by the historical Church; and yet he 
was not a mere unthinking traditionalist, But he en- 
deavored to appropriate the traditional system with a 
vital and intelligent faith. His spirit, however, is of 
a mystical rather than of a philosophical cast. The 
intellect cannot take by storm the mysteries of salva- 
tion; it is only by means of ecstatic contemplation 
that distant glimpses of their meaning can be obtained. 
What the soul sees in its mystic soarings are true fore- 
sights of what will lie open before us in our state of 
eternal bliss. This position of Bernard led him into 
violent personal opposition to his great contemporary 
Abelard. 

Abelard (died 1142) had devoted himself at first to 
dialectics, i. e. philosophy, and had adhered primarily to 
the nominalists and subsequently to the realists; and 
those opposite standpoints are frequently clearly rec- 
ognisable in his writings. Indeed, it is probable that 
Abelard himself never came to a clear decision between 
the two systems. His general position, however, seems 
to have been that which held the universalia in re, and 
which is best designated by the term conceptualism. 
On devoting himself to theology, Abelard subjected 
the whole series of dogmas to a vigorous philosophical 
treatment, endeavoring to commend them to the under- 
standing by a clear presentation of their harmony with 
reason. He seriously complains of a failure to do this 
on the part of his predecessors, and insists that the ex- 
acting of faith in doctrines before the reasonableness of 
the doctrines has been explained can only lead to cre- 
dulity and superstition. Such a course also deprives 
the Christian subject of the means of convincing the 
doubter and of refuting the opponent. Moreover, it 
rests upon an urfiwise rejecting of the benefits of world- 
ly science growing out of an ungrounded fear of its 
misuse. But Abelard is not a thorough rationalist; he 
does not make intellectual processes the generator of 
faith. He holds simply that philosophical arguments 
may facilitate the acceptance of Christian doctrine, 
while the final producer of converting faith is the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. He further holds that no 
true and full knowledge can arise without the help of 
personal faith. Nevertheless, it is the plain duty of the 
believer to strive after a scientific comprehension of that 
which the Church presents as a system of formal doc- 
trine. But Abelard differs from Anselm in this—that 
while Anselm assumes at once the absolute truth of the 
official system of orthodox doctrines, and tests all phi- 
losophy by the touchstone of formal dogmas, Abelard, 
on the contrary, regards the official doctrines as simply 
a human development of what exists in germ in the 
Holy Scriptures, while these Scriptures themselves, to- 
gether with the primitive creeds, are the real source and 
norm of all Christian truth. In his work Sic et Non, 
Abelard presents a series of contradictory authorities on 
the several dogmas with this express purpose—to show 
that the Church fathers are to be read, not cum credendi 
necessitate, sed cum judicandi libertate. He even gave 
much offence by insisting that the Bible itself is not to 
be fully appreciated without a discriminating exercise 
of the understanding. His general tendency was to 
embrace the natural and the supernatural in a single 
view, and to establish a bond of unity between all sys- 
tems of religious faith. His standpoint was that of a 
formal supernaturalism with a noticeable tendency to 
material rationalism. The polemical conflicts in which 
his life was involved prevented him from coming to any 
very clear self-consistency of system. They also led 
him, in some cases, to aim rather at a momentary dia- 
lectical triumph than at a solid development of Chris- 
tian truth. f 

The sharp antitheses of tendency between the mysti- 
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cism of Bernard and the dialectics of Abelard led to 
mediatory efforts. Prominent here is the school of the 
St. Victors. Hugo St. Victor (died cir. 1140) held to 
the Anselmic position that Scripture and tradition are 
the objective, and faith the subjective, norm of theo- 
logical science; but he deviates from Anselm in making 
a broad distinction between alia ex ratione, alia secun- 
dum rationem, alia supra rationem, and alia contra ra- 
tionem, i. e. between necessaria, probabilia, mirabilia, and 
incredibilia. What falls under the first and the fourth 
head is not an object of faith, but only what falls under 
the second and third. Under the second head fall the 
so-called doctrines of natural religion. Here faith is 
helped by reason (ratione adjuvatur), as also reason is 
perfected by faith (ratio fide perficitur). Under the 
third head fall the specifically Christian doctrines of 
Scripture and tradition, Here ratio does not help faith, 
because the object is beyond its range, though it may 
offer grounds for revering the faith which grasps that 
which is above it. Thus Hugo St. Victor rejects the 
endeavor of Anselm to demonstrate the rationabilis ne- 
cessitas of the orthodox dogmas, and concedes only our 
philosophical ability to strengthen the probabilitas of 
the dicta of natural religion. And this is essentially 
the rôle which reason plays in all subsequent mediæval 
theology. The motive of Hugo in thus restricting the 
rôle of reason was (1) to put a check to the subtle and 
fruitless freaks of dialectics, and (2) to assure room for 
full play for his own mystical system. His reał position 
was this: inasmuch as scholastic dialectics is unable to 
attain to absolute truth, therefore there must be a proc- 
ess of immediate intuition whereby the absolute truth 
is directly laid hold upon with the certainty of actual 
vision. He further held that there are progressive de- 
grees in which this truth is grasped, depending upon 
the progress of our subjective sanctification through 
personal communion with God. In carrying out his 
system Hugo is guilty of unconsciously transgressing 
the bounds he had set up for reason, for he subjects the 
official form of doctrine to no little free criticism; and 
he endeavors to make clear to reason the grounds of the 
revealed system of truth. This is simply what was to 
be expected; for Hugo was to some considerable degree 
a genius of really productive power. His mystical sys- 
tem as a whole had, however, more indirect than direct 
influence on his age; it served as a powerful check to 
the mad freaks of uncurbed dialectics. He has greater 
significance as the first systematizer of the whole body 
of Christian doctrine. In his Summa Sententiarum he 
treats successively of all the dogmas of the Church, sus- 
taining them by citations from Scripture and from the 
fathers, adducing, then, the various objections of oppo- 
nents, and finally deciding each case according to Script- 
ure and tradition, His work De Sacramentis, though 
of more speculative power than the Summa, has been 
much less read. And though his Summa was subse- 
quently largely displaced by the Summa of Peter Lom- 
bard, yet the work of Hugo exerted a very important 
influence upon later scholastics, particularly upon Lom- 
bard himself and upon Thomas Aquinas, but very es- 
pecially upon theologians of a mystical tendency, such 
as Bonaventura and Gerson. 

The contemplative or mystical element of Hugo is 
carried much further by his pupil Richard St. Victor 
(died 1173). According to Richard there are six kinds 
of contemplation. “We know, 1, by the imagination 
(the sensible impressions made by creation) ; 2, by rea- 
son (perception of law and order in creation); 3, in rea- 
son according to imagination (symbolical knowledge of 
nature as a mirror of the spiritual) ; 4, in reason and ac- 
cording to reason (the internal referred to the internal 
without a sensible image); 5, above and not against rea- 
son (rational knowledge carried to a higher stage by 
tevelation) ; 6, above and (apparently) against reason 
(as, e. g., the mystery of the Trinity). In discussing the 
Trinity, Richard makes large use of the trias of power, 
wisdom, and love; but he lays greatest stress upon the 
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latter, to which he ascribes the generation of the Son. 
There is nothing more perfect than love. But love 
(amor), in order to be charity (caritas), must have for 
its object not itself, but something else. Hence in or- 
der to charity there must be a plurality of persons. 
But love towards creatures is not sufficient, for God can 
fully love only that which is worthy of the highest love. 
Hence the divine love must have a divine object (the 
Son). But even this is not the highest love, for love 
is essentially social. The two who love each other 
must desire that a third party be as fully loved by each 
as each loves the other; hence the Father and Son 
agree in loving a third (the Spirit). And since this 
love to the third party, in order to be perfect, must have 
a perfect object, hence this third party is equal to the 
other two. Each is equally divine, and there is no su- 
periority of the one to the other (see Hagenbach, Hist. 
of Doct. i, 420, 467). Richard agreed with Hugo in 
regarding theology as the central science, and as the 
mother of all other sciences. 

But the drift of the age was averse to the deep and 
rich speculations of the St. Victors; it tended rather to 
concentrate all intellectual acumen upon the logical de- 
fence of the formal orthodoxy of the official Church. 
Hence it led mainly to the production of collections of 
dogmatic authorities (summe sententiarum). The first 
real collector of such “sentences,” sententiarius, was 
Hugo St. Victor, though the germs and forerunners of 
them are found as far back as in Vincent of Lerinum 
(died cir. 450), Gennadius of Marseilles (died cir. 493), 
and in Isidore of Seville; but it is only with Hugo 
that the process becomes of a really scientific character. 
The one motive of these real sententiariz is to bring dia- 
lectics into close service to orthodoxy. Thus they are 
not mere slavish compilers of the dicta of the fathers, 
on the one hand, nor rash speculators, on the other; but 
they hold the midway between them. 

Among the earliest successors of Hugo was Robert 
Pulleyn, in his Sententiarum Libri Octo. He was arch- 
deacon of Rochester, teacher in Paris and Oxford, and 
finally cardinal (died 1150), His chief polemical en- 
deavor was to counteract the too daring speculations of 
Abelard; but Robert was far surpassed by the great 
magister sententiarum, Peter Lombard (died 1164). Of 
his Sententiarum Libri Quattuor, Hase says, “ It was not 
so much on account of the ingenuity and depth dis- 
played in the work as because of the position of the au- 
thor in the Church, and his success in harmonizing an- 
tagonisms, as also because of the remarkable perspicuity 
of his work, that it became the manual of the 12th 
century and the model of the 13th.” ‘The chief themes 
of his work are the Trinity, creation, the incarnation, and 
the sacraments. As a whole, it is a synopsis of the whole 
movement of scholastic theology. “ With it,” says Baur, 
“ really commences the systematization of scholasticism, 
the endless commenting upon the sentences of the mas- 
ters.” It initiated the movement of tiresome question- 
ing and answering; of laying down theses and antithe- 
ses, arguments and counter-arguments; of dividing and 
splitting up the matter of doctrines ad infinitum. Lom- 
bard was very successful in keeping the mean way be- 
tween the blind copyists of tradition (scrutatores) and 
the rash reasoners (garruli ratiocinutores). He uses rea- 
son in the modest rôle of removing the seeming contra- 
dictions in Scripture and tradition. These differences 
he states very frankly, somewhat in the manner of 
Abelard’s Sic et Non, but with a much more intent en- 
deavor to reconcile them. He purposely avoids all am- 
bitious philosophizing, as this seemed to him tu jeopard- 
ize the dignity and independence of theology. On the 
whole, therefore, the tendency of Lombard was towards 
the enslaving of speculation in the ruts of formal tradi- 
tion. ‘This influence was felt even by writers of much 
greater originality, and such as had entirely broken with 
the whole method of the sententiurii, as e. g. Thomas 
Aquinas, 

Close upon the steps of Lombard followed the gifted 
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Peter of Poitiers; and from him on there follow a whole 
series of commentators upon Lombard, prominent among 
whom are Alexander Hales, Duns Scotus, and Occam. 

But the way opened by Lombard was not docilely 
followed in by all. Alanus of Ryssel (died 1202), in his 
Ars Cath. Fidei, presents the successive doctrines of the 
Church as a series of logical steps, endeavoring to de- 
velop the one directly from the other. “ Heretics and 
sceptics,” says he, “cannot be won over by citations of 
authorities, therefore we must urge upon them rational 
arguments.” But he wisely adds: “Hæ vero rationes 
si homines ad credendum inducant, non tamen ad fidem 
capessendam plene sufficiunt.” In this his position is 
related to that of Anselm. Lombard was also opposed 
for his use of Aristotelian logic. Walter St. Victor ac- 
cuses him of drawing his whole inspiration from this 
secular fountain (uno spiritu Aristotelico affatus). So 
also Joachim of Floris, A still more prominent voice 
against the great current of scholastic theology was that 
of John of Salisbury. He accused it of fruitlessness, 
absurdity, and presumption. It sacrificed the essence 
for the form, the truth for logic; but his critical ability 
was not supplemented by an adequate productive power. 
Hence he was unable materially to check the general 
drift towards scholastic subtleties. 

Scholastic theology reached its highest development 
in the 13th century. Many circumstances contributed 
to this, especially the more full access to the writings 
of Aristotle, which was occasioned by the fall of Con- 
stantinople (1204). These writings, falling into the 
hands of a number of well-trained men, served to give 
theology a much wider and richer scope than it had as 
yet taken. The whole series of fundamental questions 
was now elaborately examined afresh. Among the 
problems discussed were, the sources of our knowledge of 
theology; the nature and necessity of revelation in con- 
trast with reason and philosophy; the relation of faith 
to knowledge; whether theology is a science proper; 
whether it is a theoretical or a practical science; what 
is its proper object (materia de gua) in its contrast with 
philosophy; wherein Christianity per se differs from 
other religions, etc. The form which theology now as- 
sumed was partly that of commentaries upon the sen- 
tences of Lombard, and partly that of more original pro- 
duction. It is distinguished, on the one hand, for the 
immense increase of matter treated of (ethical and dog- 
matical, metaphysical and physical), and, on the other, 
by the perfection of the scholastic method, according 
to which, on every successive point, the authorities and 
reasons are cited pro et contra and a resolutio or conclu- 
sio duly drawn. The whole is followed by a refutation 
in detail of all contrary views. Yet upon the basis 
of this uniformity there is manifested a large range of 
individual peculiarity. This sprang in part from the 
individual genius of the theologians, but also largely 
from their personal rivalry; and particularly from the 
rivalry and hostility that existed between the great 
monastic orders of Dominicans and Franciscans, and be- 
tween the schools of the realists and the nominalists. 
Another characteristic of this climax period of scholasti- 
cism consists in the fact that it for the first. time brought 
the whole body of specifically Catholic doctrine to its 
complete formal expression. 

First in time, of the scholastic theologians of this pe- 
riod, is Alexander Hales (died 1245), He won the title 
of Doctor Irrefragabilis. His Summa Universe Theo- 
logie shows great breadth of thought; it makes large 
use of Aristotle, is very methodical in form, and treats 
of all the fundamental questions; but it introduces a 
vast amount of irrelevant matter, and, in its attempt to 
meet every possible point, raises many trivial and even 
foolish questions. As a whole it lacks real speculative 
power. It also favors some of the extreme inferences 
of Roman doctrine, such as the thesaurus gratie and the 
immaculata conceptio passiva Virginis Marie, and it 
betrays an occasional Pelagianizing tendency. 

Hales is, in many respects, surpassed by the noted 
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Dominican Albertus Magnus (died 1280).° He made a 
much larger use of Aristotle. His commentaries on 
Aristotle and on Lombard and his Summa Theologie 
exhibit an astounding universality of knowledge. His 
familiarity with mathematics and with the whole body 
of the natural science of the age won for him the repute 
of a magician. It is with injustice that some have 
styled him the Simia Aristotelis. He does not simply 
ape Aristotle, he merely makes free use of his materials; 
but he also combines therewith not a few of the concep- 
tions of Plato and`of the Neo-Platonists. It is true, he 
does not control his physical facts by an adequate criti- 
cism, and he fails to give full development to his specu- 
lations. But speculative power he really has, and from 
the midst of the mass of his chaotic materials there fre- 
quently dart forth surprising anticipations of great. laws 
which subsequent scientists have fully developed—a fact 
which Alexander Humboldt has cheerfully conceded. 
As to Albert’s specifically theological standpoint, he 
holds that theology is a practical science (scientia de his 
que ad salutem pertinent), treating of God and of his 
works, It is a science, however, not in the interest of 
science, but in the interest of eternal bliss. It has for 
its subject-matter the objective fides catholica, which 
faith rests originally upon a supermundana illuminatio. 
This zlluminatio he attributes not only to prophets and 
apostles, but also to the fathers. He recognises the two 
forms of faith—faith as the objective matter to be be- 
lieved, and faith as a subjective activity of the individ- 
ual; and upon this latter he bases the capability of at- 
taining to real Christian knowledge. He regards reve- 
lation and reason, theology and philosophy, as absolute- 
ly in harmony, notwithstanding any seeming conflicts, 
for they both rest upon experience—theology upon our 
experience of the supernatural, and philosophy upon our 
experience of the natural; and the supernatural and the 
natural, though essentially different, rest both upon the 
harmonious plan and will of the one God. The super- 
naturalism of Albertus Magnus stands in close connec- 
tion with his Platonizing derivation of all creatures, by 
a descending emanation, from the absolute God. Super- 
natural grace is needed by the creature per se, and irre- 
spective of sin. Without this grace man, even had he 
not sinned, could not have lifted himself up out of his 
finiteness into likeness to the infinite God. 

But Albertus Magnus did not fully develop his super- 
naturalism in all its bearings; this was done by his dis- 
tinguished scholar, the greatest and most influential of 
all the scholastic theologians, Thomas Aquinas (died 
1274). Thomas Aquinas was very successful in vindi- 
cating to theology the character of a true science. He 
set before man as his highest good, as the goal of his 
blessedness, the vision of God (visto Dez). But this su- 
permundane goal lies beyond the scope of creatural abil- 
ity, for the natural cannot reach up to the divine. The 
highest that reason can attain to is a mere mediate 
knowledge of God through and from his works; and 
this is the furthest limit to which any of the old philos- 
ophers reached. These general religious notions form 
a sort of preambula fidei. They can be reached, thought 
Aquinas, by way of logical demonstration; e. g. that 
there is a God, that God is one, etc. But to the super- 
natural end of man, as presented in Christianity, we can 
attain only through supernatural revelation. ‘The seal, 
the witness, of this revelation are the miracles which at- 
tend it. Theology is the science which is based on rev- 
elation and guided by the light of faith; whereas the 
other sciences are based on nature and guided by the 
light of reason, The fact that theology has for its ob- 
ject a something that is to be accepted on authority— 
viz. faith—does not hinder it from being a science. All 
other sciences do the same thing; they accept their 
subject-matter as an objective reality without proof, 
and then develop themselves therefrom as from an ax- 
iom. The axioms of theology are the dogmas of the 
Church. From these it evolves and proves additional 
truths and consequences. This gives Aquinas’s view 
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of the relation of reason to faith. Reason cannot prove 
the articles of faith, for the latter spring from revelation, 
which is above reason. But rational and theological 
truths cannot possibly be in conflict, for they both come 
from Grod--the one indirectly and the other directly. 
Yet they do not overlap each other; they stand in dif- 
ferent spheres. The rational truths do not reach up 
to the theological (deficiunt ab eis); they are only a 
preambulu to them. Natural reason serves, therefore, 
as a preparation for faith; but Thomas Aquinas else- 
where in his system robs reason of even this conceded 
service, for he really attributes the so-called truths of 
natural reason to former half-remembered revelations, 
and regards them as implicitly containing the whole 
series of Christian dogmas. Another service (so teach- 
es Aquinas) which reason renders to faith is to eluci- 
date the doctrines of faith by means of natural analo- 
gies. The possibility of this rests on the fact that all 
natural objects retain a certain faint resemblance to 
their Author. Still another use of reason lies in con- 
vincing our adversaries. The singularis modus convin-, 
cendi adversarios is really ex auctoritate Scripture divi- 
nitus confirmata miraculis. Ifthe adversary concedes a 
part of the Christian system, his remaining errors may 
be removed by developing the implications of the par- 
tial truths which he does accept. If he rejects the 
whole, there remains no other resource than an indirect 
procedure, viz. by evolving the absurdities which are 
implied in his errors. 

The form which Aquinas thus impressed upon theol- 
ogy was of the greatest influence upon all subsequent 
theological thought. It retained its sway in German 
orthoduxy down to the time of Schleiermacher. In the 
rest of Christendom, Catholic and Protestant, it largely 
prevails even tothe present. Its essential feature is the 
sharp distinction made between that religious knowl- 
edge which is attainable by reason and that which we 
owe to revelation, as also the designating of revealed 
truth as supra sed non contra rationem., It is within 
the range of this narrow field that Aquinas usually con- 
fines his thoughts. At times, however, he breaks forth 
in what might have proved very fertile speculations 
but for the hampering effects of his self-imposed yoke. 
Occasionally, however, he makes a real sophist’s use of 
this voke, calling in abruptly the help of mere ecclesi- 
astical authority to veil the absurd consequences to 
which some of the official definitions of doctrine seemed 
to lead. In philosophical respects Thomas Aquinas was 
equally attracted by the opposed systems of Aristotle 
and Plato. He seems to have oscillated not a little be- 
tween the central differences of these systems—the real- 
istic ideas of Plato and the universalia in re of Aristotle. 
Under this influence he sometimes assigns too high a 
role to natural reason (e. g. to demonstrate the existence 
of God), and at others he almost robs it of any power 
whatever (e. g. when he attributes the truths of natural 
religion to forgotten revelations). In his ontology Aqui- 
nas leans somewhat to the emanation of his master, Al- 
bertus Magnus. He does not clearly distinguish be- 
tween will and nature in God; and his system, as a 
whole, is deterministic in its implications. In form it 
is an ideal of artistic construction. It is, however, not 
merely its form, but also and chiefly the rich fulness of 
its matter, which secured to it its long ascendency over 
the theological activity of the Church. 

Contemporary with Aquinas was the gifted and elo- 
quent Bonaventura (died 1274). 
completeness with which he combined the scholastical 
element with the mystical. His masters were Aris- 
totle and the St. Victors. Less speculatively original 
than Aquinas, he is distinguished by a moderation which 
preserves him from dogmatic extremes, and by a warm 
religious element which lends to his pages an enduring 
attraction. This latter element saves him from the 
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did he merit the encomium of Gerson: “ Révedit a curi- 
ositate quantum potest, non immiscens positiones extra- 
neas, vel doctrinas terminis philosophicis obumbratas 
more multorum, sed dum studet illuminationi intellec- 
tus, totum refert ad pietatem et ad religiositatem affec- 
tus.” Hence to Bonaventura theology, though specu- 
lative as to its object, is yet predominantly a merely 
practical science. As to his mysticism, it does not ma- 
terially affect the form of his theology ; rather is it sim- 
ply an attending complement serving to supplement the 
inadequacy of the formally logical element. As a whole, 
his intluence, though permanent, was not so immediate- 
ly effective as that of Raymund Lull (died 1315). Lull’s 
Ars Generalis was a laudable endeavor-to simplify and 
to render more practically effective the whole arsenal 
of scholastic resources. The enthusiasm with which 
he undertook to frame a system which would absolutely 
annihilate the scepticism of the Averrhoists, and demon- 
strate Christianity with the evidence of a simple syllo- 
gistic inference, is only to be compared with the kindred 
ambition of Wolf in the 18th century. But the results 
did not justify his hopes. And though he had a long 
series of enthusiastic disciples, his logical rationalism 
failed to produce any long-lasting benefits. 

But the figure which stands as a worthy rival of 
Thomas Aquinas, and whose subtleties brought scholas- 
tic theology not only to its meridian of glory, but also 
to that stage of excessive development which broke 
the way for its decline, is the Franciscan monk Duns 
Scotus (died 1308). Scotus was unquestionably an orig- 
inal, creative genius. He impressed upon the course of 
theological development a specifically new character. 
He was not merely a personal rival of Aquinas, but he 
was an independent master. He shared, with the other 
scholastics, the conviction of the absolute truth of the 
official orthodoxy of the Church. He differed from 
Aquinas in making a less impassable gulf between faith 
and knowledge. He reduced the claims of philosophy, 
and in the same measure enlarged the scope of theol- 
ogy. With him theology is the science of man in his 
relations to God, and of God in his relations to the uni- 
verse. He comes to a clearer conception and a larger 
use of man as an image of God than is previously met 
with. From the fact that man is in the likeness of 
God follows the consequence that man is able to know 
God, and that the intuitions of essential truth lie in 
germ in the very nature of the soul. Upon the path 
of man’s likeness to God, Duns Scotus was led to a more 
clear distinguishing of will from nature in God than had 
previously been done, as also to the assigning to God’s 
freedom a very large rôle. The creation of the universe 
was not a matter of pantheistic necessity, but was the 
result of a special divine volition. God might even 
have made the world other than as it is, and he might 
have given to man a different moral law. He might 
also have adopted a different plan of salvation. Thus, 
while teaching the great truth of the divine freedom 
and combating the determinism of Aquinas, Scotus did 
not guard the divine freedom against irrational arbitra- 
tiness by representing it as finding its norm of action 
in the divine wisdom. This great defect in Scotus’s 
system led directly to the defeat of the most earnest 
endeavor of his life— viz. to settle Christian science 
upon an absolutely solid foundation; for it sapped the 
rational ground of the universe, and thus planted in the- 
ology a germ of universal scepticism. The reason of 


He is peculiar for the | this failure lay not in a lack of ability in Scotus, but in 


the fundamental mistake of the whole body of scholastic 
theologians, viz. in the uncritical assumption of the ab- 
solute correctness of the formal dogmas of the official 
Church. ‘This assumption shut them off at once from 
any adequate appreciation of the two true sources of all 
theology and philosophy, viz. Scripture and experience. 

It was by developing the consequences of the scho- 


trivial subtleties into which his contemporaries so gen- | lastic method to their dangerous extremes that Duns 
erally fell, and induces him to give great prominence to ; Scotus has the merit of having at the same time raised 
the simple practical elements of scriptural piety. Well | scholastic theology to its fullest glory and also given an 
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impulse towards its dissolution. Earliest among those 
who became conscious of the radical defectiveness of the 
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dation, while the second and third served only, by their 
sceptical and pagan tendencies, to give a final thrust at 


whole scholastic method was Roger Bacon (died 1294). | the entire effete system. 


Bacon declaimed, in an almost Protestant spirit, against 
the enslavement of theology to human authorities, and 
pointed towards the Scriptures and experience as the 
real fountains of truth. But his influence towards the 
decline of scholasticism had a less potent effect to that 
end than the further development of scholasticism itself. 

Of this third stage in the scholastic movement we 
can mention but the most prominent features. First 
of note stands the acute and independent-minded Du- 
rand of St. Pourcain (died 1333). Durand held an 
eclectic relation to the opposed systems of Aquinas and 
Scotus. He was a nominalist like Scotus, but his nom- 
inalism had a realistic background. With Aquinas, he 
held that man is by nature incapable of knowing the 
laws of God. The intuitions and generalizations of the 
human mind have only subjective validity. The true 
knowledge of God can be derived only from the Script- 
ures, as Officially interpreted by Rome. Theology aims 
not at the knowledge of the nature of God, but only at 
such a practical knowledge of God as leads to salvation. 
Theology relates to the will, and is hence a purely prac- 
tical science. Faith cannot be begotten by arguments, 
but is a simple virtue; and its meritoriousness is in pro- 
portion to its difficulty. Durand denies even that the 
light of the Spirit shows us the evidence of Gospel truth. 
This also would destroy the merit of faith. He agrees 
with Aquinas in exalting the transcendental position of 
God in regard to man, and with Scotus in giving arbi- 
trary play to the divine will and grace. ‘The outcome 
of his whole system was to discourage the activity of 
human reason, and to promote a spirit of unquestioning 
submissiveness to the official Church. It denied all 
worth to philosophy, and reduced theology to a mere 
method of practice. 

This attitude of theology was now more fully devel- 
oped by Occam (died 1347). A disciple of Scotus, he 
yet varies from him in many points. He boldly op- 
posed some of the claims of the popes, and substituted 
nominalism for the prevalent scholastic realism. This 
was a necessary logical outcome. Scholastic realism 
had utterly failed to resolve the truths of philosophy 
and theology into any unitary substratum of general 
knowledge. Hence its sole resource in order to attain 
to unity of thought was to give up all effort at knowing 
things per se, and to reduce our highest intuitions and 
ideas to mere creations of our own subjectivity, desti- 
tute of objective value. Our highest ideas are mere 
Jictiones, abstractiones. This nominalism was so strong 
with Occam that it gave to his whole system a posi- 
tively sceptical tendency. Thenceforth nominalism 
reigns almost without rival in the waning life of seho- 
lastic theology. 

After the time of Occam the development of theology 
becomes fitful and sporadic. The influence of Scotus 
led to a constantly more pronounced Pelagianism. The 
influence of Aquinas occasioned various attempts at a 
revival of Augustinian determinism. In a few cases, 
e. g. Wycliffe and Huss, it became a herald of the Refor- 
mation. The last scholastic proper, Gabriel Biel (died 
1495), made earnest but fruitless endeavors to prop up 
the tottering superstructure of the old system. Further 
attempts in the same direction—by Raimund of Sabunde, 
Nicolas de Cusa, Gerson, and others of a less scholastic 
character—were equally unsuccessful, and served only 
to show the need of a thorough reformation of the whole 
body of theology. 

The latest phenomena in theological science imme- 
diately before the Reformation were these three: An 
effort to revive an earnest Christian mysticism (Gerson 
and others); a revival of an Aristotelianism of a scep- 
tical tendency (Pomponatius) ; and a syncretistic and 
fanciful Neo-Platonism (Ficinus, Picus Mirandula), Of 
these three, the first was necessarily impotent in its main 
endeavor, as it still held fast to the old scholastic foun - 





The so-called ante-Reformers— Wycliffe, Huss, Jerome, 
Savonarola, Wessel—still linger under the dominion of 
scholastic forms and traditions, It was only the radi- 
cally revolutionary spirit of the Reformers themselves 
that gave to scholastic theology its definitive death- 
blow. But even subsequently to this point there have 
appeared not a few (though unimportant) scholastics, 
scholastici post scholasticismum. Luther himself con- 
fesses his indebtedness to scholasticism: “ Ego scholas- 
ticos non clausis oculis lego, non rejicio omnia eorum, 
sed non probo omnia.” So also Melancthon. And it 
is only the shallowness of rationalism or the bigotry of 
ignorance that can declaim (as is often done) against 
the worthlessness of scholastic theology as a whole. 
Philosophers like Leibnitz, Hegel, Ritter, Cousin, Ré- 
musat, and Hauréau, and theologians like Engelhardt, 
Rettberg, Liebner, Hasse, Gass, Neander, and Baur, have 


spoken in a very different tone; and have contributed, 


in some degree, to acquaint modern times with a part 
of the rich treasures of thought and speculation which 
it contains. The dry, superficial 18th century mocked at 
the scholastics from the simple reason of its ignorance 
and its incapacity to appreciate them. The revival of 
theological originality since the time of Schleiermacher 
and the contemporary new birth of art in the romantic 
schools of Germany and France have awakened a very 
different state of mind. Even Semler has frankly de- 
clared that many a modern theologian who has abused 
the scholastics would not have been able to serve them 
as a mere amanuensis. 

Faint reproductions of the scholastic period of Cath- 
olic theology have appeared in Protestantism. The17th 
century was for the Lutheran and Reformed churches 
a really scholastic age. ‘The systematic theologians of 
that century stood in the same relation to the fathers 
of Protestantism as the medizval scholastics to the 
patres of Catholicism. So is it with each of the most 
insignificant sects of Protestantism. Whenever any 
Church begins to let the writings of any of its eminent 
ministers stand between it and a free and direct inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures in the light of intuition and 
experience, that moment it enters into its scholastic 
stage. See Neander, Church Hist. vol. iv; Hagenbach, 
Hist. of Doctrines; and especially Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. (J. P. L.) 

Scholasticism (ScHoLastic PHILOSOPHY—PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF THE SCHOOLMEN), a notable phase of spec- 
ulation which prevailed throughout the Middle Ages 
whenever any activity of thought was displayed, and 
which gave a distinctive character to the reasonings, to 
the controversies, and to the whole intellectual habit of 
those centuries. Scholasticism especially denotes the 
peculiar mode of argumentation then practiced, and the 
spirit by which it was guided. ‘The Scholastic Philos- 
ophy designates the whole body of diverse and often 
conflicting doctrine which was generated under the 
scholastic procedure. The Philosophy of the School- 
men signifies the same thing, but directs attention par- 
ticularly to the very remarkable succession of acute and 
profound inquirers who applied and developed the scho- 
lastic method. The schoolmen were the theologians, 
the metaphysicians, the dialecticians, the encyclopx- 
dists, the thinkers, and the teachers of the mediæval 
period. The scholastic philosophy represented the am- 
ple and often bewildering, but always systematic, results 
of their labors, especially after their method had attain- 
ed its curious but consummate perfection. Scholasti- 
cism was the peculiar process of investigation and dem- 
onstration pursued by the schoolmen, with various thor- 
oughness but unvarying uniformity, for much more than 
halfa millennium. The schoolmen have long fallen into 
disrepute; little more than their names are remembered 
by the majority even of educated persons. Their works 
are unread and lie mouldering and undisturbed on the 
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dusty shelves of ancient libraries. Their system has 
been for nearly three centuries the constant butt of 
ignorant censure and stolid pretension. Yet a system 
which endured so long, which engrossed so many minds 
of wide culture and of marvellous penetration, which at- 
tracted so much of contemporaneous regard, which en- 
listed such intense and general enthusiasm, which filled 
the intellectual atmosphere for long generations, which 
almost “ruled the court, the camp, the grove,” in the 
persons of Anselm and Occam and Abelard, cannot be 
dismissed with a sneer or safely repudiated with indif- 
ference. Hallam, following in the wake of Brucker, 
with whom he was probably unacquainted, has repeated 
the stale reproaches against the scholastics, though ac- 
knowledging that he had read neither the works of the 
schoolmen themselves nor the historians of their philos- 
ophy (Middle Ages, ch. ix, pt.ii). But the second-hand 
censures of Hallam are rendered ridiculous by the meas- 
ured commendations of Leibnitz, to which he inade- 
quately refers, and by the candid admiration of Sir 
William Hamilton and other competent judges. Sir 
William, speaking of Reid’s repetition of the current 
abuse, observes: “ This is the vulgar opinion in regard 
to the scholastic philosophy. The few are, however, 
now aware that the human mind, though partially, was 
never more powerfully developed than during the Mid- 
dle Ages” (Reid, Works [ed. Hamilton], p. 268, note; 
comp. Hamilton, Discuss, p. 54, note; 2d ed. St. Hilaire, 
De la Logique d'Aristote, préf. vol. i, p. v; Rémusat, 
A bélard, ii, 282, 548). St. Hilaire justly designates 
& La scolastique—berceau de lintelligence moderne.” 
The world cannot afford to disown any of the laborious 
services by which knowledge and civilization have been 
advanced, no matter how strange they may now appear. 
Nor can it wisely forget those who have labored long 
and earnestly in its behalf. It may always be pre- 
sumed that whatever occupied the ardent endeavors of 
many generations had some serious meaning, whether 
this meaning does or does not lie open to hasty appre- 
hension; and that it solved some serious difficulties of 
the time and ministered to their removal from the on- 
ward path of humanity. It is certainly blindness. and 
arrogance to reject, without careful examination, what 
we do not understand, because we do not understand it ; 
and not to understand it, because unwilling to make an 
effort to understand it. There is much which is un- 
suited to modern habitudes of thought, much which is 
strange and bewildering under modern associations, and 
which is futile, perverse, or erroneous in the writings of 
the schoolmen; much that may be judiciously aban- 
doned as having served its turn and prepared and disci- 
plined modern intelligence. But, as Richard Baxter 
and Leibnitz—very dissimilar minds—both recognised, 
there will still remain much that is valuable and de- 
serving of sedulous appreciation. Indeed, to those who 
have sipped from the original fountains, who have pon- 
dered over the divisions of Aquinas or grappled with 
the distinctions of Duns Scotus, there will appear no ex- 
travagance in the question of a recent writer: “ What 
doubts have since heen mooted—what difficulties sug- 
gested in morals, religion, or politics during three cen- 
turies of unfettered religious inquiry which they, the 
schoolmen, have not anticipated and dissected with the 
calmness of scientific anatomists ?” (Brewer, Letters and 
Papers in the Reign of Henry VITT, vol. iii, p. cecexiii. 
Comp. Proudhon, Création de l'Ordre dans l'Humanité, 
ITI, iii, § 203). 

I. Origin of the Term Scholusticism.—The word “scho- 
lastic” (oyoAaorikecg) does not occur in.classic Greek 
in the sense so familiar from its customary application 
to the philosophers of the Middle Ages. Bayle (s. v. 
“ Aristotle”) says that it was not used in Aristotle’s time 
to “signify a scholar, a student, or a schoolman.” It 
occurs four times in Aristotle himself, always with the 
meaning of idle or disengaged—once in distinct opposi- 
tion to practical. No distinct instance of its medieval 
usage is discoverable in Stephens’s Thesaurus. The ear- 
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liest approximation to it presents itself in Posidonius 
(Athen. Detpnos. V, xlviii); but it still clings to its pri- 
mary meaning of unemployed, leisurely. It must be re- 
membered that “school” had originally the same import, 
and that its Latin name was ludus (play). Gradually 
“ scholastic” came to mean “characteristic of the school,” 
particularly a school of rhetoric—the master of such a 
school, a teacher of rhetoric, an advocate in the courts 
of law. It is employed in this last sense in a rescript 
of the emperor Constantius II (Cod. Theod. viii, x, 11). 
It is sometimes with reference to a forensic vocation, 
sometimes with reference to elegant culture (which the 
word afterwards denoted), sometimes with reference to 
rhetorical instruction, that the Eastern Greeks spoke of 
Eulogius scholasticus, Leontius scholasticus, Sozomen 
scholasticus, Evagrius scholasticus, etc. The term, how- 
ever, gradually lapsed into new significations, so that in 
the amusing account which Anna Comnena in the 12th 
century gives of John Italus (Alexiad, V, viii), it is put in 
contrast with polite, rhetorical accomplishment, and sig- 
nifies a dialectician. The word is translated “umbrati- 
lis,” by Possinus, in his version of Anna, in accordance 
with its classical sense; and this rendering is not changed 
in the revision of this version by Schopen in the Bonn 
edition. It is impossible, however, to ignore its indica- 
tion of logical pursuits. It probably received this signif- 
icance by importation from the contemporaneous usage 
in the schools of the West. The fortune of the word in 
the Latin language was similar to its experiences in the 
Greek; but there is greater facility in tracing the mu- 
tations of its meaning. It does not occur in Cicero. 
The younger Pliny gives umbraticus as its equivalent 
(ix, Ep. ii). In Quintilian, in the Dialogue on Orators, 
and in Aulus Gellius, it denotes “appertaining to rhetor- 
ical schools.” In Petronius it designates the pupils of 
such a school. In the 4th century it was used for ele- 
gant, cultivated, refined (“ scholasticus, ad Græcas mun- 
ditias eruditus” [Capitolin. Maximin. Jr.c.iii]). In the 
5th century it meant eloquent (“scholastici ac diserti” 
(Salvian, De Gub. Dei, præf.]). Several of the meanings 
were, no doubt; concurrent. The predominant meaning, 
under the empire of Rome in the West, was a person 
accomplished in the studies of a school of rhetoric, 
whether as disciple, teacher, or graduate. Rhetorical 
education, as the preparation of Cicero and the Institutes 
of Quintilian abundantly attest, had early become uni- 
versal or encyclopedical instruction. As rhetorical 
pursuits declined and as other studies waned, while log- 
ic gradually acquired a notable preponderance in the 
Church and in the ecclesiastical schools, as afterwards 
in the rising universities of Western Europe, scholasti- 
cism became identitied with logic. Logic, however, em- 
braced, or assumed to embrace, all subjects in its rigid 
grasp, as is shown by the commentaries of the greater 
schoolmen on all the works of Aristotle, and by their 
violent application of the logic of the schools to all de- 
partments of knowledge and action. But the universal 
range claimed by rhetoric in the Roman schools of 
rhetoric was never renounced by those who retained the 
name of scholastics while substituting logic for rhetoric. 
The process of the transmigration of meanings is easily 
discernible. School study is the pursuit of those who 
have leisure and therefore opportunity for learning. 
Rhetoric became the predominant and exclusive object 
of school instruction, but comprehended all knowledge. 
Logic supplanted rhetoric. Analysis and demonstra- 
tion took the place of rhetorical elegance of expression, 
and aspired to the dominion of all knowledge. The 
new teachers and pupils retained the established name ; 
and thus the scholastic of the Middle Ages emerged out 
of the idler of classical antiquity. The name is early 
applied to the masters of the cathedral schools. 

II. Nature of Scholasticism.— The inquiry into the 
changing import of the name scholastic is equally nec- 
essary for the due apprehension of the ordinary employ- 
ment of the term and for understanding its appropria- 
tion by the scholastic philosophers. There is a large 
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class of words which denote shifting conditions, social 
fluctuations, expanding or altering forms, that can be 
duly appreciated only by attention to their historical 
modifications. Civilization is a word of this kind, scho- 
lasticism is another. The definitions of scholasticism 
given in the dictionaries are for the most part tautolog- 
ical—idem per idem—and habitually partial. They con- 
vey little information to those not already acquainted 
with the subject; they generally proceed by cross-refer- 
ence. The inquirer is baffled by a game of verbal bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock between the reciprocally impli- 
cated terms scholasticism, scholastic philosophy, and 
schoolmen. The distinctions of the historians of phi- 
losophy are of course more satisfactory, but they are 
seldom adequate. Brucker enters into the history of 
the term; but Ueberweg is almost dumb on this point. 
He says (Hist. Phil. i, 355), “Scholasticism was the re- 
production of ancient philosophy under the control of 
ecclesiastical doctrine, with an accommodation, in cases 
of discrepancy between them, of the former to the lat- 
ter.” Then Abelard, who did not touch theology till 
an advanced period of his career, was not a scholastic 
during his brilliant course at Paris. Others, who never 
touched theology at all, were never scholastics. Occam, 
and those who rejected ecclesiastical authority in whole 
or in part, were not scholastics. ‘Then Albertus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus ceased to be scho- 
lastics when composing their vast commentaries on Ar- 
istotle; but became so, suddenly, when commenting on 
Peter Lombard and submitting their speculations to the 
discipline of the Church. Then Roger Bacon would 
not be a schoolman. Evidently there is no such com- 
pendious definition of scholasticism as Ueberweg and 
many of his fellow-historians suppose. The application 
of the Aristotelian logic to the exposition of Christian 
doctrine, and the subordination of the logical deductions 
to the orthodox dogmas of the Church, characterized 
the most brilliant period of scholasticism, and consti- 
tuted scholastic theology. See SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. 
But these characteristics did not belong to the whole 
period, nor to all the schoolmen, nor to all the labors 
of theological scholastics in any period. John Scotus 
Erigena with his Platonism, and Pico di Mirandola with 
his Cabalism were schoolmen as much as Bonaventura 
or Bradwardine. So also were essentially the Jew 
Maimonides and the Saracen Avicenna. It is necessary 
to regard the wavering import of the term scholasti- 
cism, to note its various use, and to trace the progress of 
the scholastic procedure, in order to obtain a full knowl- 
edge of its meaning, and to detect the grounds of its di- 
verse, and particularly of its most familiar, application. 

Scholasticism, so contemplated, will be found to have 
meant, under the emperors of Rome, the functions of a 
teacher of rhetoric, embracing all knowledge in his 
course, then the possession of such knowledge with the 
refinement which it was supposed to bestow. As uni- 
versal learning shrank up, even in the times of Cassio- 
dorus, to the Trivium and Quadrivium, scholasticism 
suffered eclipse, but still claimed dominion over all the 
learning of the time. When rhetoric was supplanted 
by logic, scHolasticism became the application of deduc- 
tive reasoning to all departments of inquiry; and, at a 
later time, in accordance with the temper, associations, 
and necessities of what is regarded as distinctively the 
scholastic period. pre-eminently, though never exclu- 
sively, to theology. 

Scholasticism will thus be the employment of logic, 
not the Peripatetic philosophy as such, in all depart- 
ments of learning, whether suited to them or not—the 
substitution of dialectics for investigation, of authority 
for facts. Lord Bacon did much, but very much less 
than his followers, to confirm the delusion that Aristotle 
handled everything in subservience to the logical sci- 
ence which he had created. Such an error can never 
be entertained by any one who has read his Natural 
History, his Parts of Animals, his Politics, or even his 
Rhetoric or his Ethics. 
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logic to all subjects and on all occasions was alike the 
defect and the characteristic of the schoolmen, practiced, 
even when condemned and opposed, by Roger Bacon. 
II. Origin of the Scholastic Mode of Philosophizing. 
—The notices of the origin of the name and of the nat- 
ure of scholasticism furnish indications of the genetic 
development of that notable method of speculation. 
They do not supply the historical explanation of its 
growth, nor reveal its relation to the changing circum- 
stances in the social and intellectual condition of the 
darkening ages which determined its appearance and 
progressive ascendency. Several writers, among whom 
may be named Brucker, St. Hilaire, Rémusat, have rec- 
ognised in John of Damascus the progenitor of the scho- 
lastic system. He flourished in the earlier half of the 
8th century. Long before him, germs of scholasticism 
and scholastic tendencies may be detected in both Chris- 
tian and pagan writers. There are many evidences in 
Aulus Gellius that eristic dialectics constituted an ha- 
bitual occupation of scholars before the middle of the 
2d century (see especially Noct. Att. I, ii). There is a 
manifest disposition in Tertullian and other fathers of 
the early Church to treat religious topics in a manner 
analogous to that pursued a thousand years later by the 
most illustrious among the schoolmen. Scholasticism 
was a natural growth, not an arbitrary invention. It 
may be deemed to have been inevitable that this mode 
of intellectual procedure should be pursued when a re- 
vealed religion, appealing exclusively to faith in the 
revelation, and whose fundamental tenets “came not by 
observation,” was disseminated amid a highly cultivated 
but sceptical society, in antagonism to previously ex- 
isting systems of religious belief, and to all the conclu- 
sions of its past thought and experience. Authority, 
divine authority, was the basis of the new truth, and 
furnished the premises for controversy and for apolo- 
getics alike. The inspired Scriptures were the expres- 
sion of this divine authority, and were neither to be es- 
tablished by observation nor tested by experiment. In 
exegetics as well as in polemics there was thus a neces- 
sity of proceeding from the maxims of faith to the con- 
sequences of such maxims, which could be reached only 
by deduction. The need of accommodating the argu- 
ments adduced to the hostile temperaments and adverse 
habitudes of a pagan age would naturally soften and 
obscure the sharp precision and harsh angularities of 
dialectical demonstration. But the scholastic method, 
and even the scholastic subtleties and quodlibets, very 
soon appeared, and may be discerned in early patristic 
literature. When Christianity became prevalent and 
was established as the religion of the State, especially 
as there was a coincident decay of general culture and 
secular letters, the logical spirit, with its texts, its ab- 
stractions, its distinctions, its divisions, and its refine- 
ments, became predominant. This tendency is very 
pronounced in the Confessions of St. Augustine, in his 


other writings, and in the productions of his contempo- , 


raries and immediate successors. It is not without rea- 
son that Augustine has been signalized as one of the 
chief promoters of the scholastic method. As letters 
continued to shrivel up, and as cultivation of intellectual 
graces and refinements became impossible or mistimed 
in the midst of social anarchy, barbarian incursion, and 
general wretchedness, the deductive method of argu- 
mentation and exposition would unavoidably prevail. 
The extension.of the practice and the exclusiveness of 
such pursuits would also be greatly favored by the re- 


striction of study to the ecclesiastical circle, and by the | 


mighty task imposed upon the whole mediæval period 
of converting the pagan barbarians who had occupied 
the Western empire, and of civilizing them through the 
instrumentality of the Christian faith to which they 
were to be converted. Of course, as logic was the chief 
method of theological persuasion, the influence of Aris- 
totle and of the Aristotelian spirit grew with the prog- 
ress of time and with the progress of theological dispu- 
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but that of Aristotle. There does not seem to be any 
sufficient evidence of the total oblivion of Aristotle and 
of Aristotle’s dialectics at any period of the Middle Ages. 
The testimony of Ingulph may be spurious, but there 
are other indications of a meagre acquaintance with 
Aristotelian logic through secondary channels; and it 
is admitted that the version of Porphyry’s Introduction, 
by Boethius, was known at all times. After the con- 
version of the pagans in the new kingdoms, and the 
definite establishment of the ecclesiastical ascendency 
of the Roman Church throughout the Western empire, 
a fresh demand and a constant provocation for the in- 
tervention of scholastic procedure arose in the ever-mul- 
tiplying and often pernicious heresies which occupied 
provincial councils, and engaged the most zealous and 
astute minds in their promulgation, their refutation, and 
their defence. A very cursory perusal of the impugned 
opinions, whose statement opens the several articles in 
the Summa of Aquinas, or of any similar summa, will 
show what a countless number and endless variety of 
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titled schoolmen, though, as has been shown above, he 
should not be considered the earliest scholastic. The 
historians of philosophy have variously distributed the 
course of scholastic philosophy into periods. Ueber- 
weg, who may be taken to represent the latest prevalent 
view, divides the scholastic age into two parts only: 
1. From Scotus Erigena to Amalric, or from the 9th to 
the 13th century; 2. From the 13th century to the Re- 
naissance, He thus omits both the preliminary tenden- 
cies and the expiring efforts, important as the origin 
and the decadence of the system must be. Sir William 
Hamilton (Reid, Works, Appendix, note B, p. 815) notes 
John Major, of St. Andrew’s (1469-1547), as “the last 
of the regular schoolmen;” but the spirit survived far 
into the next century. Brucker does not neglect the 
early manifestations of scholasticism, but observes that 
it was conceived during the centuries extending from 
the 5th to the 8th; that the 9th and 10th were the time 
of its gestation and formation; that it was born in the 
lith; that it passed its boyhood and youth in the 12th; 


dogmas required to be examined and settled for the es- | and that it attained full manhood in the 13th. He com- 
tablishment of the religious and ethical doctrine of the _mences the treatment of what he holds to be the scho- 


times. 
dered in the long and agonizing period of the Middle 
Ages, in a society without other intellectual discipline 
or moral control, by the proposition, the ventilation, the 
discussion, the establishment, or the reprobation of the 
multitudinous perplexed problems in theology — often 
affecting government, society, and private conduct. It 
is not a question here whether the reasoning adopted, 
the arguments adduced, the conclusions drawn, or the 
decisions affirmed were correct or pernicious. The 
process was necessary, the task indispensable, for the 
effective development of European intelligence. The 
system does not accord with modern requirements, nor 
approve itself to modern modes of thought; but it in- 
augurated those requirements and bred those modes. 
Feudalism had to be swept away to make room for the 
growth of society and its larger expansion; but feudal- 
ism was a blessing at a time when the imperative de- 
mand of society was for confirmed authority and grad- 
uated subordination. Any “good custom will corrupt 
the world;” and no human custom is absolutely good 
or free from the taint of wrong and prospective mis- 
chief. ‘The errors and the defects of scholasticism are 
nowadays manifest to all, and are habitually exagger- 
ated. The good, “that was buried with it,” is not 
equally apparent or as willingly sought. It requires 
some knowledge of the schvolmen,.of their works, and 
of their times—a transference of thought from our cir- 
cumstances and points of view to theirs, and dispassion- 
ate reflection—to estimate their difficulties, their aims, 
and their achievements. One inestimable result of 
their labors—it is only one—was the definite establish- 
ment of the terms of reasoning, metaphysics, and theol- 
ogy, and, as a consequence of their procedure, the en- 
forcement of logical coherence of thought and of preci- 
sion of language. These things were indispensable pre- 
liminaries for the development of modern tongues, mod- 
ern knowledge, modern enterprise, modern society, and 
modern government. 

That this explanation of the rise and progress of scho- 
lasticism is correct is in some measure confirmed by the 
exhibition of the same tendencies, under analogous cir- 
cumstances, in the contemporaneous speculation of the 
Jews and Arabs; for it is a mistake to regard scholasti- 
cism as either an ethnical or a theological idiosyncrasy. 

In the manner stated, and by steps which can be only 
obscurely traced, scholasticism gradually assumed that 
form in which it is usually contemplated by the histori- 
ans of philosophy ; and acquired the fulness, abundance, 
energy, precision, and predominance which character- 
ized the scholastic philosophy in its most vigorous man- 
ifestation. 

IV. Systematic Development of Scholasticism.—John 
Scotus Erigena, towards the close of the 9th century, is 
generally regarded as the first of those distinctively en- 








It was an inestimable service which was ren- | lastic philosophy proper with the beginning of the 12th 


cehtury, and divides the history into three periods: 1. 
From Lanfranc, or Abelard and his disciple Peter Lom- 
bard, to the middle of the 13th century, and to Albertus 
Magnus; 2. From 1220 to Durand of St. Puurcain; 3. 
From 1330 to Gabriel Biel and the close of the 15th cen- 
tury. 

That a great change took place in the scholastic phi- 
losophy at the opening of the second period, through 
the rivalry and energy of the recently instituted orders 
of the Dominicans and Franciscans, is proved by the 
character and career of the great schoolmen, and by 
Roger Bacon’s curious vituperation of the ‘ youngsters” 
who were teaching at Paris. These voungsters—“ pu- 
eri duorum ordinum studentium” (Compend. Studii, v)— 
were Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and their col- 
leagues. The third period is rendered memorable by 
the names of Duns Scotus and William of Occam, and 
was marked by an excess of ingenuity, an extravagance 
of distinctions, and a perverse subtlety which degener- 
ated into vain and puerile captiousness in their succes- 
sors. It is from the diseased state of scholasticism in 
its moribund age that the general estimate of the sys- 
tem has been formed. But there is little justice in ap- 
plying to the whole philosophy the reproaches merited 
by it in the years of its impotent decline. 

- For an acquaintance with the character and conse- 
quences of the application of scholasticism to theology, 
for the peculiarities of the sects of the scholastics and 
of the leading schoolmen, for their rivalries and their 
antagonisms, reference should be made to the names 
of the schoolmen in this Cyclopedia ; to NOMINALISM, 
REALISM, and ScHioLAsric THEOLOGY. 

V. Literature.—The literature of scholasticism is so 
extensive that it would be equally impracticable and 
vain to undertake to give here any adequate enume- 
ration of the principal works that have illustrated it. 
Among the chief sources of information are obviously 
the opera omnia of all the more notable schoolmen and 
their predecessors, from Joannes Damascenus to Gerson 
and Petrus Alliacus, or even down to Philip Melancthon. 
Next in order would come all the chief historians of 
philosophy. Among works of more special and im- 
mediate interest on the subject may be named—Cou- 
sin, Fragmens Philosophiques ; Phil. Scolastique (Paris, 
1840); Rousselot, Etudes sur la Phil. dans le Moyen 
A ge (ibid, 1840-42) ; Jourdain, Recherches Critiques sur 


l'Age et l’Origine des Traductions Latines d'Aristote 
(ibid. 1843); Caraman, Hist, des Rév. de la Phil. en 
France (ibid. 1845-48); Kaulich, Gesch. der scholast. 
Philosophie (Prague, 1853); Hauréau, La Philosophie 
Scolustique (Paris, 1858); Hampden, The Scholastic Phi- 
losophy, etc. (Oxford, 1862); Erdmann, Der Entwicke- 
lungsgang der Scholastik, in Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl. 
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Theologie (Halle, 1865), vol. viii; Michaud, Guillaume 
de Champeaux et les Ecoles de Paris (Paris, 1867); De 
Cupély, Esprit dela Philosophie Scolastique (ibid. 1868). 
(G. F. H.) 

Scholastics. See SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. 


Scholefield, ARxOoLD, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Nova Scotia; united himself with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church while quite a youth; was 
admitted on trial in May, 1810, from which time he trav- 
elled and labored in the work of the ministry with 
great acceptance and usefulness until his health failed 
in 1828, In 1832 he was again reported effective, and 
appointed to travel on Troy district, but had not trav- 
elled long before he was again rendered ineffective by 
paralysis, and died in 1837. He was an able and la- 
borious minister of the Gospel, and very ardent in his 
religious feelings. His sermons were characterized by 
a peculiar richness and pleasing variety, and were usual- 
ly delivered with much pathos. See Minutes of Confer- 
ences, ii, 495; Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, iii, 252. 

Scholia, short notes of a grammatical or exegetical 
nature. Many scholia are found on the margin of man- 
uscripts, or interlined, or placed at the end of a boqk. 
They have also been extracted and brought together, 
forming what is called Catena Patrum. See COMMEN- 
TARY. 


Scholiasts, writers of such brief notes on passages 
of Scripture. Many of the ancient Christian fathers 
wrote scholia (q. v.), which have come down to us, and 
show the views entertained of various portions of the 
sacred volume. Their value, of course, depends on the 
learning and critical acumen of the authors. Theodo- 
ret, Theophylact, and Gicumenius are among the best 
of them. 


Schönemann, KARL TRAUGOTT GOTTLIEB, from 
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tering and passing through a gymnasium course, so 

that at the age of twenty-two he was ready for the 

university. Even in his gymnasial course he be- 

came interested in those deep problems to which his 

subsequent life was given. But as yet it was a pe- 

| riod of inner commotion. His-early reverence for the 
| Bible and orthodoxy was shaken by contact with the 
! Kantian philosophy. At first intent on studying the- 
| ology, he now wavered and began with jurisprudence. 
Soon he broke off from Kantian principles and endeav- 

| ored, in his own way, to solve the problem of destiny 
i and immortality. After a year at Königsberg he made 
an extensive journey, stopping a while at Greifswald 
and Rostock, and finally studying a whole year at the 
University of Rinteln. Here at Rinteln his system of 
theosophy began to take shape. It was rooted in a 
‘reaction against Kant’s abstract idealism, and was a 
fervent grasping after realism. He imagined that in 
' the simple words of revelation he had found a complete 
philosophy of being. “I even saw into the mystery 
of the Trinity,” says he; “and I discovered that the 
world is a structure that leads to perfection.” Leaving 
' Rinteln in 1793, he passed through Göttingen, Erfurt, 
! and Jena, and finally stopped at Leipsic to continue the 
' study of philosophy. Here he led a quiet, studious life 
until February, 1794, and showed no signs of eccentric- 
ity. But of a sudden one morning he came into the 
; room of a friend and inquired the way to the highest 
| mountain of Thuringia, affirming that he must repair 
His manner awakened a belief of his 











| thither at once. 
| insanity, and he was at once taken to an asylum. Here 
| he at first refused all food. After a month he was re- 
leased. He returned to Königsberg in the full convic- 
tion that he had discovered a new system of religious 
truth, and with the full determination to devote his life 
to its propagation. To university studies he gave no 


1799 doctor of law and professor of philosophy at Göttin- | further attention, but, gaining his daily bread by pri- 
gen, was born in 1766 at Eisleben, and died May 2, 1802. Vate instruction, he explained his thoughts in private, 
He is known as the editor of Epistole Romanorum Pon- and gradually gathered to himself a little circle of ad- 


tificum et que ad eos Scripta sunt, a S. Clemente I usque 
ad Innocent. ITI, etc. (Göttingen, 1796). He also pub- 
lished Bibiotheca Hist.-liter. Patrum Latinorum a Ter- 
tulliano principe usque ad Gregorium Magnum et Isidor, 
Hispal. (Lips. 1792-94, 2 vols.). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theolog. Literatur, i, 694, 854; ii, 763. (B. P.) 
Schöner, JOHANN GOTTFRIED, a Lutheran minis- 
ter, was born April 15, 1749, at Rügheim, near Schwein- 
furt, where his father was the pastor of the place. He 
studied at Leipsic and Erlangen, and was deacon of St. 
Lawrence’s at Nuremberg. In 1799 he was taken sick, 
and died June 18, 1818. He was an excellent, pious man 
and pastor ; and besides other hymns, he wrote the beau- 
tiful German hymn Himmelan, nur himmelan, which has 
been translated by Mills, in his ore Germanice, No. 130, 
“Heavenward, still heavenward.” See Sonntagsbibli- 
othek (Bielefeld), vi, 4; Koch, Geschichte d. deutschen 
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Liederschatz, p. 18344. (B. P.) 


Schöngauer, Marry, called Martin Schön, a Ger- 
man painter and engraver, was born about 1420, and 
died at Colmar Feb. 2, 1488. The paintings attributed 
to this artist are very numerous, but there are only a 
few which can be proved to be his work; among them 
is a panel in the church of St. Martin at Colmar. As 
an engraver his reputation was very high. His style 
is much more elevated than that of the other early Ger- 
man artists, and many of his heads are full of refined 
sentiment. His Carrying the ‘Cross is a masterpiece; 
and the Temptation of St. Anthony is held in high es- 
teem. 


Schönherr, JoHANN HEINRICH, a very remark- 
able and influential German theosophist, was born at 
Memel November 30, 1770. At the age of fifteen he 
was sent to Königsberg to engage in trade. After 
a vear of trial he concluded that he had not found 
his calling. By great selt-denial he succeeded in en- 


mirers, His earnest assaults upon the prevalent ration- 
| alism, and his absolute enthusiasm for the literal writ- 
| ten word of God, made a happy impression upon many 
| a youthful heart. Two regular weekly meetings were 
held, Wednesday and Sunday evenings, at which were 
had animated discussions on the profoundest problems 
of philosophy and religion. They extended far into 
| the night, sometimes until daybreak. Ladies also at- 
| tended. Usually they closed with a hymn and a sim- 
‘ple meal. These meetings were held not so much 
simply to impart a fully developed system as in or- 
der to develop and mature on all sides a number of 
fundamental principles which were regarded as already 
settled and certain. Hence Schönherr was also him- 
| self a seeker of light as well as a giver. As to his out- 
ward manner, he was as unpretentious as a child, show- 
ing no trace of a desire to rule or to be held in extraor- 
dinary esteem. He was simply a thoroughly convinced 
believer. He believed that he had found the key toa 
fuller understanding of revelation and a deeper insight 
into nature, and he felt that a great regeneration of 
Christendom would go out from his teachings. But he 
had not the least intention of forming a sect; on the 
contrary, he was very constant in his attendance upon 
the regular Church services, and he joined in them with 
fervent devotion. Although the private meetings at 
Schénherr’s house were never very large, still their very 
regularity and the striking appearance of Schéuherr 
himself attracted the attention of the police to them. 
Measures were about to be taken for their suppression, 
when a casual meeting of Schonherr with the minister 
of public worship made such a favorable impression as 
to cause the matter to be dropped. ‘Thenceforth he 
was left to labor unmolested until his death. 
; Among the young friends of Schönherr none contrib- 
uted more than J. W. Ebel (q. v.) to bring his teachings 
l into public notice. Ebel had studied at Königsberg 
, and received the degree of Ph.D. at Leipsic. In 1810 
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he obtained a place as preacher in Königsberg, where 
his intimacy with Schönherr was renewed. His preach- 
ing soon invited general attention. His manner was at- 
tractive, his language imaginative, and his chief themes 
(conversion and personal holiness) almost novel. Twice 
the clerical authorities were impelled to call him to give 
account of his doctrines and of his relations to Schön- 
herr. But no good reason could yet be seen for inter- 
fering with him. 
him, especially the last one, in 1814, contributed to give 
even greater prominence to his ministry and his theo- 
sophic views. In 1816 he attained to the most promi- 
nent place in the Church of the city. This prominence 
soon opened the way for the conversion of not a few 
eminent persons. Even professors of the university 
and noble dukes and ladies were brought into close in- 
timacy with Schönherr. In the year 1819, however, 
a violent disagreement arose between Ebel and his mas- 
ter. Ebel had ripened into spiritual independence, and 
could no longer concede the infallibility to Schönherr 
which the whole circle had hitherto passively admitted. 
Besides, he could not admit the scripturalness of some 
of the later developments of his master’s system. And 
when Schönherr actually proposed physical castigation 
as a means of hastening on the kingdom of God, and 
endeavored to sanction it by Scripture texts, Ebel took 
direct issue with him, and ventured to intimate to him 
that, while starting well, he had stopped short and was 
yet entangled in the flesh. henceforth there were 
two parties, the larger one following Ebel. Schönherr 
continued with his diminished circle just as before. In 
1823 he made a journey to St. Petersburg, and the next 
year another to Berlin; but he made no permanent im- 
pression. In 1825 he fell upon the insane notion of 
constructing a ship which was to move without sail 
against wind and stream, and to serve as a place of 
refuge for his followers amid the terrible judgments that 
were soon to fall upon the world. He actually con- 
structed it. On being launched, it went to pieces amid 
the derision of the witnessing multitude. This came 
near entirely breaking up his little band of followers; 
yet it did not in the least. shake his faith in the truth 
of his system or in his divine call. But his career was 
now about run. Broken down in health by his self- 
mortifications and labors, he retired to Spittelhof, in the 
environs of Konigsberg, and there died of consumption, 
Oct. 15, 1826, attended only by a single maid-servant, 
who was faithful to him to the last. 

What are the outlines of Schinherr’s system? He 
never fully reduced them to writing. Only two small 
tractates are all he ever published: Der Sieg der gött- 
lichen Offenbarung, and Vom Sieg der göttlichen Offen- 
barung (both Königsberg, 1804). But these essays 
contain only the embryo of his system. In addition 
there were found among his posthumous papers some 
brief notes, mostly aphoristic in form. De la Cheval- 
erie, a disciple, also published abstracts of some of 
his lectures (Königsberg, 1835). All these data were 
used in preparing the book Grundzüge (Leipsic, 1852). 
From these sources, and from the works of Ebel and 
Diestel, Schönherr’s most prominent disciples, the fol- 
lowing not very clear outlines of a system may be gath- 
ered. The actual universe consists of a dualism; but. 
the dualism can and should rise to unity. At the basis 
of the universe there are two primitive principles or 
beings. They are equally primitive and are personal 
and free. These beings exist in space, have a globular 
form, and are of the colors white and black. There is 
but one difference between them: the one is strong, the 
other weak. This difference, rightly taken, is a differ- 
ence of activity and passivity. The co-operation of the 
two generates the world of reality. As the system grew 
towards self-consistency, the two principles assumed the 
forms of spirit and nature. But in Schénherr’s thought 
they were rather of the nature of water (the weaker) 
and fire (the stronger). Fire and water lie at the basis 
of all reality. From their union and interaction arise 
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the universe and God. The fire poured its light upon 
the water, and thus became self-conscious. By the mut- 
ual action of the two a mutual effect was wrought— 
namely, the Word. The outer form of the Word is Day. 
The two first principles are the Mosaic Elohim. The 
stronger one is Jehovah; the weaker one is matter. 
From the absolute submissiveness of the latter to the 
former results the absolute harmony and order of the 
universe. To preserve and virtualize this harmony is 
the object of creation and providence. Creation is but 
another word for the plastic operation of the stronger 
upon the feebler principle. The Trinity is thus ex- 
plained: the primitive essence of God is fire or light; 
this is the Spirit. The immanent power of God is the 
Father. The product of the essence and the power is 
consciousness, or the Word—that is, the Son of God. 
The contact of the Spirit with matter produced not 
only the Son of God, but also the whole series of spir- 
itual beings. The kingdom of evil was produced by 
one of these highest beings turning away from light 
and allying himself with matter. The origin of sin in 
man is explained in the most realistic manner. Man, 
tempted by Lucifer, took into his blood the destructive 
substance of the tree of good and evil. Through the 
blood the evil is propagated as depravity in all after- 
generations. The theory of redemption is also very re- 
alistically conceived. By the fall man disturbed the 
harmony of the two principles of being. By redemp- 
tion this harmony is re-established. But how? Bya 
realistic implantation into nature of a healthful, har- 
monious leaven. Yet how? Thus: man’s life lies in 
his blood. By the corruption of man’s blood the whole 
life of nature is poisoned and depraved. Inside of hu- 
manity there is, therefore, no healthful starting-point. 
The healthful leaven must then be furnished from on 
high. It is furnished in the ideal human person of 
Jesus Christ, in whom the absolute mastery of the ac- 
tive over the passive principle is realized. The health- 
ful, undepraved blood of Jesus is the redeeming princi- 
ple. When he permitted the spirit of disorder to shed 
his precious blood on the cross, this blood flowed out 
and over into the realm of nature, or passivity and sin; 
and there it became the potent leaven which will ulti- . 
mately transfigure, and glorify, and introduce order into 
the whole field of darkness. As the spilling of the act- 
ual blood of Jesus upon the lap of nature is the means 
of regenerating the cosmos, so the right partaking of 
the blood of Christ in the eucharist is the means of re- 
generating the depravity of human nature. As with 
redemption, so with the resurrection, the ascension, and 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. All are explained 
in a realistic and physical manner. 

As to the proximate coming of the kingdom of God 
on earth, Schönherr had peculiar and very detailed 
views. How soon the state of perfection should break 
in depended largely on the use of human freedom. To 
freedom a very high role 1s attributed. By freedom 
man, in some sense, takes the place of God. By free- 
dom he interferes with omnipotence and omniscience. 
How he will help to shape the future history of the 
universe is not absolutely foreknown even by God. It 
lies within the discretion of man, by fidelity to his own 
possibilities, to inangurate a new phase in the history 
of humanity. But there are two absolutely differing 
classes of men. There are central natures and subser- 
vient natures. The latter revolve about the former as 
planets about the sun. Let a central nature only be 
faithful, and he carries a whole galaxy with him into 
the realm of light. As such a central nature Schönherr 
unquestionably regarded himself. Faith in himself 
was the very essence of his character. Nor did he ever 
waver in this. Hence his oft-expressed anticipation 
of a speedy transformation of humanity. He would be 
faithful, and would carry his brethren with him over 
into the realm of light. 

After the death of Schönherr, the pastor Ebel took 
up the work of his master. It was a principle of the 
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whole system that the essential thing is not knowledge, 
but faithfulness. Upon this maxim Ebel proceeded. 
In the pulpit and before the multitude he preached 
only the common doctrines of the catechism; but in 
private he gathered about his own person an elect cir- 
cle of the initiated. Among them were great lords and 
ladies, professors and students. Best known among 
them are pastor Diestel and the commentator Olshau- 
sen. These were mostly “central natures;” while the 
uninitiated masses were but subordinate natures, The 
two corresponded to the two primitive principles of be- 
ing, the active and the passive. But the main leader 
of the circle was Ebel. As the circle drew closer around 
him, the personal confession of every secret sin was in- 
troduced as a special means of rapid advancement in 
This gave Ebel an almost papal power over 
the consciences of the circle. It proved the means of 
a violent outburst which took place in 1826. Many of 
the chiefs of the circle left it and at once began an as- 
sault upon Ebel. For a while Ebel was prostrated by 
sickness, and dropped from the public attention. In 1834 
he came again before the public. But a fresh storm 
broke out, and very soon involved Ebel and Diestel in 
one of the most notorious lawsuits of modern times. 
The two preachers were charged with unchurchly doc- 
trines, immoral practices, and heresy. The trial lasted 
from 1835 to 1841, and resulted in deposing the accused 
from office, but in acquitting them of intentional immo- 
rality. . The result was to entirely discredit the theos- 
ophy of Schönherr. henceforth it has had no organ- 
ic existence, though isolated theologians have, here and 
there, studied it with more or less admiration. See, 
besides the works already mentioned, Die Schutzwehr 
(Königsberg, 1834) ; Geyenseitige Liebe (ibid. 1834) ; Ver- 
stund u. Vernunft im Bunde (Leipsic, 1837); Diestel, 
Ein Zeugenverhör (ibid. 1838); Grundzüge (ibid. 1852) 
from Schönherr’s papers; Compas de Route ( Königs- 
berg and Mohrungen, 1857), vol.i; Life of Rudolf Stier 
(N. Y. 1874), p. 141, 142; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xiii, 
620-647; Hahnenfeld, Die religiöse Bewegung zu Kö- 
nigsberg (Leipsic, 1858). (J. P. L.) 


School occurs in the A. V. but once (Acts xix, 9) 
as the rendering of the Greek oyoAy (from which the 
English word is derived), meaning originally leisure: 
hence, a place of tuition. See TYRANNUS. 

School Brothers and Sisters, collective names 


of numerous associationg in the Roman Catholic Church, 
devoted to the education of the young. The first (the 
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Ursulines) were established at Brescia, 1537. 
NORANTINES, 

I. School Brothers.—In the present article only those 
congregations are mentioned whose members are not 
priests. The most important school brotherhoods are : 
1. The “ Brethren of the Christian Schools,” founded by 
Jean Baptiste dela Salle, 2. The “Christian Brothers,” 
founded by Rev. E. Rice, at Waterford, Ireland. These . 
have their central house and superior-general in Dublin, 
and numerous establishments in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British colonies. 3. The “ Brothers Marists,” or 
“Christian Brothers of the Society of Mary,” founded at 
Bordeaux, France, in 1817, by abbé Guillaume Joseph 
Cheminade; approved by pope Gregory XVI in 1839. 
The society was introduced into the United States by 
archbishop Purcell in 1849, and had in 1874 23 establish- 
ments in Ohio, Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Louisiana, and Texas. 4. The “Lamennaisian 
Brothers,” or “Congregation of Christian Instruction,” 
founded in Brittany, in 1820, by abbé Jean de la Men- 
nais. They reckoned in 1875 about 800 members and 
150 establishments in France. 5. The “ Brothers of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary,” founded in 1821 at 
Le Puy, France, by abbé Coindrin. They started in the 
United States at Mobile in 1847, and in 1874 had estab- 
lishments in Mississippi, New Orleans, Kentucky, and 
Indiana. 6. The “Xaverian Brothers,” founded at 
Bruges, Belgium, in 1839, by Théodore Jacques Ryken. 
They were especially intended to labor in the United 
States, and were introduced by archbishop Spaulding 
into Louisville in 1854. In 1875 they had six schools 
there, one in Baltimore, and the St. Mary’s Industrial 
School for Boys near the city. 7. The “Brothers of 
Charity,” founded in Belgium in 1809, by canon P. Triest, 
for the education of blind and deaf mutes and train- 
ing of orphans. In January, 1874, they took charge of 
the Industrial School of the Ange] Guardian in Boston, 
Mass, 

II. School Sisters.— The following are the most 
important of these congregations: 1. The “ Ursulines” 
(q. v.). 2. The “Sisters of the Visitation of Our Lady,” 
founded at Annecy, Savoy, in 1610, by St. Francis of 
Sales and St. Jeanne Francoise de Chantal. In 1641, at 
the death of the latter, the order numbered 87 establish- 
ments, and in 1700 160 establishments, with 6600 mem- 
bers. It had one establishment in the United States in 
Washington, in 1808; and in 1890 others in Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, New York, Pennsy)- 
vania, Delaware, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, It was 
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first approved by pope Urban VIII in 1626. 3. The “Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame.” See Norre DAME, CONGREGA- 
TION OF. 4. “Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur,” found- 
ed at Amiens, France, in 1804, by pere Joseph Désiré 
Varin, Julie Billiart, and Marie Louise Francoise Blin 
de Bourdon, and transferred to Namur, Belgium, in 1809. 
Its object was to educate girls of the middle class; and 
it was approved by pope Gregory XVI June 28, 1844. 
Tt spread rapidly through Belgium, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Ireland; and the English government intrust- 
ed to the order the direction of normal schools for Ro- 
man pupil-teachers. They were called to Cincinnati 
in 1840 by archbishop Purcell, to Oregon by arch- 
bishop Blanchet in 1843, to California in 1851, and to 
Guatemala in 1859. In 1871 they had 82 establish- 
ments (20 in the United States) and 26,000 pupils. 5. 
“ Ladies of the Sacred Heart.” See Sacred HEART, 
LADIES OF THE. These have as their primary object the 
teaching of young girls; others add the care of orphans, 
visitation of sick and poor, and the direction of hospi- 
tals. Such are (1) the “ Ladies of the Incarnate Word,” 
founded in 1625 by Jeanne Marie Chézard de Matel, and 
approved by Urban VIII in 1633. They have many es- 
tablishments in France, and eight in Texas. (2) The 
4 Poor. Handmaids of Jesus Christ,” founded Aug. 15, 
1849, at Dernbach, Nassau, by Katharine Kaspar; ap- 
proved by Pius IX in 1860, and confirmed in 1870. 
They first established themselves in this country at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., August, 1868. In 1875 they num- 
bered 45 sisters and five houses. (3) The “Sisters of 
Our Lady of Charity,” or “ Eudist Sisters,” founded at 
Caen, Normandy, by abbé Jean Eudes in 1641. In 
1835 they became known as the “ House of the Good 
Shepherd.” See SHEPHERD, HOUSE OF THE GooD. (4) 
The “ Presentation Nuns,” founded at Cork, Ireland, in 
1777, by Miss Nano Nagle, for visiting and teaching, 
but have since become strictly cloistered. Their first 
establishment in America was at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land; and in the United States, in New York city, Sept. 
8, 1874. (5) “Sisters of Mercy” (q.v.). (6) “Sisters of 
Charity.” See CHARITY, SISTERS oF. (7) The “Gray 
Nuns,” or “ Sisters of Charity of Montreal.” See CHAR- 
ITY, Sisters or. (8) “Sisters of St. Joseph” (q. v.). 
See Appletons’ Cyclop. 3. v.; Barnum, Romanism as 
at Is. 


School, Sunday. See SunpAy-scHoo.. 


Schoolmaster is the inexact rendering in Gal. iii, 
24, 25 of marðaywyóç (“ instructor,” 1 Cor. iv, 15), which 
does not signify a pedagogue in the modern sense, but 
a person, usually a slave or freedman, to whose care the 
boys of a family were anciently committed at the age 
of six or seven years, who watched over their physical 
and moral training and accompanied them to the pub- 
lic schools and elsewhere, or provided them with teach- 
ers (waWopaseic, Quintilian, i, 11), but did not himself 
instruct them. See Smith, Dict. of Class. Antig. 3. v. 
“ Pedagogue.” 


Schoolmen. See ScHOLASTICISM. 


Schools, 
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Schools, CHRISTIAN. At a very early period, 
schools were established in connection with the church- 
es; and if no building was provided for this purpose, 
the schools were taught in the baptistry and the vestry. 
This is evident from the observation which Socrates 
makes upon the education of Julian the Apostate—“ that 
in his youth he frequented the church, where, in those 
days, the schools were kept.” He speaks of the schools 
of grammar and rhetoric, which, it seems, were then 
taught at Constantinople in some apartment belonging 
to the church. Catechetical and charity schools were 
also established, especially for instruction in scriptural 
knowledge. The second Council of Chalons, in 813, en- 
acted that bishops should set up schools to teach ordi- 
nary literature and a knowledge of the Scriptures. The 


ALEXANDRIAN. See ALEXANDRIAN 
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sixth General Council of Constantinople recommended 
the setting-up of charity schools in all the country 
churches. One of its canons is to this purpose: “that 
presbyters in country towns and villages should have 
schools to teach all such children as were sent to them, 
for which they should exact no reward nor take any- 
thing, except the parents of the children thought fit to 
make them any charitable present by way of voluntary 
oblation. Another of those canons speaks of schools 
in churches and monasteries, subject to the bishop’s 
care and direction; from which we may conclude that 
schools were anciently very common appendants, both 
of cathedral and country churches” (Bingham, Antig. of 
the Christ. Church, i, 314). See Patbacocics. 

Schools, Hesrew, As this subject is intimately 
connected with the question of education and mode of 
instruction, which cannot be well dealt with separately, 
we propose to discuss historically these three topics in 
the present article, which is grounded upon the Bibli- 
cal notices and the later Talmudical references. See 
EDUCATION. 

I. Jn the Patriarchal Period.—We have nothing in- 
dicative of any place of public instruction in Scripture 
earlier than the Book of Samuel. But it is reasonable 
to suppose that, as the world became peopled, some 
measures were taken for the instruction of the young 
in all those parts of learning that were then known; 
and particularly among those persons who had the 
knowledge of the true God, who would naturally be 
anxious that the seeds of religious learning should be 
timely sown in their children’s minds, and that they 
should be instructed in everything appertaining to di- 
vine rites and worship, of which we have reason to be- 
lieve that singing and sacred poetry formed a large part. 
The Jewish doctors, indeed, have given us decided as- 
sertions on the subject of primitive teaching. They say 
that Adam instructed his posterity, and that Enoch suc- 
ceeded him in the office. Enoch, we know, was a proph- 
et (Jude 14); and in the later parts of the Old Test. we 
shall see that prophets were public instructors. The 
Arabians have traditions of Enoch under the name of 
Edris; that he wrote thirty volumes of revelations; 
that he was the first who knew astronomy and arith- 
metic, and wrote with the pen. Eusebius says he 
was the first who taught the knowledge of the stars, in 
which he was instructed by the angels of God [ see 
Enocu |; that on his translation to heaven he was 
succeeded by Noah, a preacher, or teacher, of righteous- 
ness (2 Pet. ii, 5). The next great public instructor, ac- 
cording to the rabbins, was Abraham, concerning whom 
Josephus relates (Ant. 1, 8) that he taught the Egyp- 
tians astronomy and arithmetic. The ancient histori- 
ans Berosus and Hecatous commend his learning; and 
Eupolimus writes “that he was superior to all men 
in wisdom, and taught astronomy to the Phoenicians.” 
The Targum also countenances the idea that Abraham 
taught in Haran. Jacob, according to the Jewish doc- 
tors, devoted himself to teaching instead of living the 
life of a hunter, like Esau; for (Gen. xxv, 27) “he was 
a plain man, dwelling in tents,” is expressed by the 
Targums “he was a perfect man, a minister of the 
house of doctrine” (i. e. a school of instruction); but all 
this is mere fancy. 

Il. From the Exode to the Captivity.—Being under a 
theocracy, and engaged almost exclusively in pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits, it was most important that 
the Hebrews, in the early stages of their existence, 
should educate their youth in a pre-eminently religious, 
practical, and simple manner. The parents, upon whom 
the education of the children at first devolved, were 
therefore strictly enjoined to instruct their offspring in 
the precepts of the law, in the fear of God (Deut. iv, 9, 
10; xxxi, 13; xxxii, 46), and in the symbols which rep- 
resented the dealings of Providence with their nation in 
past days, and which were evidently designed to excite 
the curiosity of the children and to elicit inquiry, thus 
furnishing the parents with pictorial illustrations to fa- 
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cilitate the education of those committed to their care 
(Exod. xii, 26, 27; xiii, 8,14, 15; Deut. vi, 8, 9, 20, etc.). 
This work of education was not to be put off for certain 
occasions, but was to be prosecuted at all times; no op- 
portunity was to be lost. The father was enjoined, in 
sitting down with his family at the table, at home, 
abroad, before retiring in the evening, and after getting 
up in the morning, to train his children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord (ver. 7). The law of God 
powerfully supported the authority of parents in this 
task by the injunction of filial obedience contained in 
the decalogue, as well as by the heavy punishment in- 
flicted upon refractory children (Exod. xx, 12; xxi, 15; 
Lev. xx, 9; Deut. xxi, 18-21), Still the rigor of pa- 
rental authority was not to be the sole operative power 
in the education of children. Parents are reminded 
that their example may lead their children to happiness 
or misery (Exod. xx, 5,6; Dent. iv, 10; v,9; xxx, 19; 
xxxii, 46,47). The force of example in the education 
of children is most beautifully described in the praise 
of a royal mother who, with “the law of love upon her 
tongue,” instilled noble sentiments into the heart of her 
children (Prov. xxxi, 1-9, 25); and such loving words 
are represented as producing an indelible impression in 
the picture of a son who, with pious gratitude, dwells 
upon the wholesome lessons which his father imparted 
to him in early youth (iv, 3, etc.). Parents are, more- 
over, advised not to adopt the same indiscriminate proc- 
ess of teaching with all children, but to adapt their in- 
struction to every youth (195 "Ð 53) according to 
his age and inclination, so that he may abide thereby 
(xxii, 6). 

That reading and writing must have formed part of 
education from the very settlement in Palestine is evi- 
dent from the fact that the Israelites were commanded 
to write the precepts of the law upon the door-posts and 
gates of their respective houses [see Mezuzan], in order 
to be continually reminded of their obligations to their 
Creator (Deut. vi, 9; xx, 20). They were, moreover, 
enjoined to write the injunctions upon great stones 
(39m ANS) very plainly, immediately upon their cross- 
ing the Jordan (xxvii, 2-8), so that they might easily 
be read by every Israelite. Now these admonitions un- 
questionably presuppose that the people at large could 
read plain writing; that the deciphering of these me- 
morials was a religious duty; and that it must, there- 
fore, have formed an essential part in the strictly relig- 
ious education of children. Besides, the manner in 
which some parts of the sacred oracles were written 
clearly indicates that the inspired writers reckoned upon 
the ability of the people to read. Thus the frequent play 
upon words, as, for instance, in Gen. vi, 8, where “ Noah 
found favor,” is obtained by a transposition of the let- 
ters in the name M3 into $M; Gen. xxxviii, 7, where “ Er 
... was wicked” is obtained by a transposition of the 
letters in the name "3 into X“; the alphabetical por- 
tions of the Old Test. (Psa. ix, x, xxv, xxxiv, XXXvVili, 
exi, cxii, cxix, cxlv; Prov. xxxi, 10, etc.; the Lam.), 
which were intended to assist the memory and mark 
the gradation of ideas; the substitution of TWW for 
baa (Jer. xxv, 26; li, 4), 7p 2> for D“IW> (li, 1), by 
taking the letters of the alphabet in their reverse order, 
would have been utterly useless and most unintelligible 
had not the people for whom they were intended been 
able to read. If we bear in mind that the understand- 
ing of the sacred oracles was not the peculiar preroga- 
tive of the priestly caste, but was enjoined upon every 
Israelite, it becomes self-evident that the knowledge of 
reading and writing, which, as we have seen, is so insep- 
arable from the understanding of the Scriptures, must 
have formed a prominent part in the education of chil- 
dren whose sole training was the understanding of the 
Scriptures. For the same reason arithmetic must have 
been taught; as the days of the week, the months, the 
festivals, etc., were not designated by proper names, but 
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by numerals, The numbers occurring in the Old Test. 
reach to hundreds of thousands; and we have, moreover, 
instances of addition (Numb. i, 22, etc.; xxvi, 7, etc.), 
subtraction (Lev. xxv, 27; xxviii, 18; Numb. iii, 19, 43, 
46), multiplication (Lev. v, 8; xxvii, 16-18; Numb. iii, 
46-50), and division (Lev. xxv, 27-50). In fact, every 
art or science which occurs or is alluded to in the Old 
Test., and upon the understanding of which depended 
the understanding of the Scriptures, must to some ex- 
tent have formed a part of the strictly religions Jewish 
education. 

We have already seen that the education of the chil- 
dren devolved upon the parents. They were the teach- 
ers in ordinary cases. This natural duty must have 
been a pleasant task, a welcome occupation, and a pas- 
time to a people who led a rural life, and whose Sabbaths 
and festivals freed them from labor a sixth part of the 
year. See Fesrivat. In these leisure hours the par- 
euts, who were strictly forbidden to engage in any secu- 
lar work, were in constant contact with their children ; 
and the many symbols, rites, and ceremonies on those 
occasions were used by them as so many illustrated nar- 
ratives of the dealings of God. We need, therefore, not 
wonder that the name school does not occur in the Bi- 
ble previous to the Babylonian captivity; before the 
Jews were entangled in foreign affairs; before commer- 
cial transactions with other nations and other matters 
had taken so many of the people away from their homes 
and deprived their children of their natural teachers. 
The traditional opinion that by "375MM Maw (2 Sam. 
xxxiii, 8) is meant a sort of academy (the Midrash, the 
Chaldee Paraphrase, Kimchi, etc.), or that "M53 (Prov. 
viii, 34) denotes Wann MA (see Rashi, ad loc.), is 
purely gratuitous. 

But though there were no national or elementary 
schools before the exile, there were cases in which pro- 
fessional teachers had to be resorted to, e. g. when the 
high position or official duties of the parents rendered 
parental teaching impossible, or when the parents were 
in any way incapacitated, when the child’s abilities to 
learn surpassed the father’s capabilities to teach, or 
where the son was preparing himself for a vocation dif- 
ferent from that of his father. For such exceptional 
cases teachers existed from a very early period, as we 
have seen above. We find that Bezaleel and Aholiab 
were qualified by God as teachers (1353 jm) nasmbs) 
in certain departments, The Psalmist speaks of his hav- 
ing had many teachers cambown “tab bon [cxix, 
99]). Both teachers and pupils are mentioned in con- 
nection with the temple choir (1 Chron. xv, 22; xxv, 8); 
and the prophets, who, by virtue of their superior piety, 
high attainments, large acquaintance with the political 
affairs of the world, delivered public lectures on the fes- 
tivals (2 Kings iv, 22, 23), instructed young men who 
aspired to a better education in order to fit themselves 
for public service (1 Sam. x, 5, 10, etc.; 2 Kings ii, 3, etc.; 
iv, 88, etc.; vi, 1, etc.). 

As for the so-called school of prophets, no such term 
occurs in the Old Test. The institution, however, is 
substantially referred to in several passages which speak 
of the “sons of the prophets” (1 Kings xx, 35; 2 Kings 
ii, 5, etc.), showing some kind of a college for the instruc- 
tion of the prophetical order from the time of Samuel 
onward. ‘The intimations on the subject are, indeed, 
obscure, yet sufficiently clear to warrant the general be- 
lief in their existence, In later times they were doubt- 
less merged in the regular svnagogical schools referred 
to below. See PROPHETS, SONS OF. 

HI. From the Babylonian Captivity to the Close of the 
Talmud.—A new epoch in the education of the Jews be- 
gan with their return from Babylon. In the captivity, 
the exiled Jews had to a great extent forgotten their 
vernacular Hebrew, and they became incompetent to 
understand their sacred oracles. Ezra, the restorer of 
the law, as he is called, found it therefore necessary, 
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immediately on their return to Jerusalem, to gather | the apostles and the first disciples of Christ received, 
around him those who were skilled in the law, and | and as this must be of the utmost importance and in- 
with their assistance trained a number of public teach- | terest to Christians of the present day, we shall now 
ers. The less distinguished of these teachers went into briefly state what the Talmud and the Midrashim con- 
the provincial towns of Judæa, gathered disciples, and ; sider to constitute the proper education of a respectable 
formed synagogues; while the more accomplished of | Jew, and give their notions of schools and the mode of 
them remained in Jerusalem, became members of the | instruction. We must begin with the schools. A school 
Great Synagogue, and collected large numbers of young | or teacher was required for every twenty-five children ; 
men, whom they instructed in all things appertaining ! when a community had only forty children, they might 


to the law, in the prophets, and in the sayings of the 
sages of old (Ecclus. ii, 9-11; Mishna, Aboth, i, 1). 
Scrolls were given to children upon which were written 
passages of Scripture, such as Shema (i. e. Deut. vi, 4), 
or the Hallel (i. e. Psa. cxiv—cxviii, cxxxvi), the history 
of the creation to the deluge (Gen. i-viii, 1), or Lev. i, 
18 (comp. Jerusalem Talmud, AMegilla, iii, 1; Gettin, 60 a; 
Sopherim, v,9). The course of study pursued in the 
metropolis was more extensive (Prolog. to Ecclus. and 
Ecclus, xx xviii, 24, etc.; xxxix, 1, etc.), that of provin- 
cial towns more limited, while the education of the small 
and more remote places or villages almost exclusively 
depended upon what the inhabitants learned when they 
went up to Jerusalem to celebrate the festivals, and 
was therefore very insignificant. Hence the phrase 
YNN QY, country people, came to denote the unedu- 
cated, the illiterate; just as paganus, or pagan, a coun- 
tryman or villager, is for a similar reason used for hea- 
then; while urbanus, urbane, or an inhabitant of a city, 
denotes an educated man. 

The schools now began to increase in importance; and 
the intercourse of the Jews with the Babylonians, the 
Persians, and the Greeks widened their notions of edu- 
cation, and made them study foreigu languages and lit- 
erature and Hebraize their philosophy. ‘The Essenes, 
who found it necessary to separate themselves from the 
nation because of their foreign innovations, also devoted 
themselves to the education of the children; but their 
instruction was confined to the divine law and to mor- 
als (Josephus, War, xi, 8, 12). See Essenes. Simon 
ben-Shetach (B.C. 80) has the merit of having introduced 
superior schools into every large provincial town, and 
ordained that all the youths from the age of sixteen 
should visit them (Jerusalem Kethuboth, viii, 11), intro- 
ducing government education. So popular did these 
schools become that while in the pre-exilian period the 
very name of schools did not exist, we now find in a 
very short time no less than eleven different expressions 
for school, e. g. DIDON = ddoog, or DODN = i(Ag6c 
(Midrash Coh. 91); ND1D0%, or "DIZON = ayod} 
(Midrash Shir Hashir,15 a); XWA "3, or more fre- 
quently Wasan MI (Yebam. 24 b; Aboth, v, 14); 
SBDIN m3, house of learning (Jonath. on Exod. rxziii, 
7); "DOM MA, the house of books (Midrash Echa, 70 
b); "EO MS, the house of the teacher (ibid. 77 b); 
539 m3, the house of the master (Baba Bathra, 21 a); 
“725m MD, the house of instruction (Gittin, 58 a); 
MIND, OF NMI M2, the seat, i. e. where the disciples 
sat at the feet of their master; O35, the vineyard (Rashi 
on Yebam. 42 b); and N°, an array, where the disci- 
ples were arrayed according to their seniority and ac- 
quirements (Cholin, 173 b). The etymologies of some 
of these words, and the signification of the others, give 
us in a very striking manner the progressive history of 
Jewish education, and tell us what foreign elements 
were introduced into Jewish pedagugy. Some idea 
may be formed of the deep root juvenile education had 
struck in the hearts of the Jews from the following dec- 
laration in the Talmud: “ The world is preserved by the 
breath of the children in the schools ;” “A town in which 
there is no school must perish;” “Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed because the education of children was neglect- 
ed” (Sabbath, 119, b). 

As the national education of this period is that which 
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have one master and an assistant (Baba Bathra, 21 a). 
Schools must neither be established in the most densely 
crowded parts of the town (Pesachim, 112 a), nor near 
a river which has to be crossed by an insecure bridge 
(Baba Bathra, 21), so as not to endanger the health or 
lives of the children. The proper age for a boy to go 
to school is six years ( Kethuboth, 50 a); before that 
time the father must instruct his son. Thus it is relat- 
ed that R. Chija ben-Abba would never eat his breakfast 
before he had repeated with his son the lesson which he 
gave him on the previous day, and taught him at least 
one new verse (Kiddush. 30 a). At the age of five a 
boy had to study the Bible, at ten the Mishna, and at 
fifteen the Talmud (A both, v, 21). Great care was tak- 
en that the books from which instruction was imparted 
should be correctly written (Pesachim, 112 a), and that 
the lessons taught, especially from the Bible, should be 
in harmony with the capacities and inclinations of the 
children (Aboda Zura, 19 a; Berach. 63 a), practical 
(Kiddush. 40 b), few at a time, but weighty (Vaytkra 
Rabba, ciii). The parents never ceased to watch that 
their children should be in the class at the proper time. 
We are told that Rabba ben-Huna never partook of 
his breakfast till he had taken his son to school (Kid- 
dush. 30 a). Josephus, therefore, did not at all ex- 
aggerate when, writing against Apion, he said, “ Our 
principal care of all is to educate our children” (A pion, 
i, 12). “If any of us is asked about our laws, he will 
more readily tell them all than he will tell his own 
name, and this in consequence of our having learned 
them as soon as ever we became sensible of anything, 
and of our having them, as it were, engraven on our 
souls, Our transgressors of them are but few, and it 
is impossible, when any do offend, to escape punish- 
ment” (ibid. ii, 19). In a similar manner Philo ex- 
presses himself: “The Jews looking upon their laws 
as oracles directly given to them by God himself, and 
having been instructed in this doctrine from their very 
earliest infancy, they bear in their souls the images of 
the commandments contained in these laws as sacred” 
(Legat. ad Cajum, § 31, Mang. ii,577). “They are taught, 
in a manner, from their very swaddling-clothes, by their 
parents and teachers and instructors, and even before 
that by their holy laws, and also by the unwritten max- 
ims and customs, to believe that there is but one God 
—their Father and the Creator of the world” (ibid. § 16, 
Mang. ii, 562). Of Timothy we are told that from a 
child he knew the Holy Scriptures (amò Bpépove ra iepà 
yoaupara oldac [2 Tim. iii, 15]); and a similar state- 
ment we find in the Apocryphal book Susannah, ver. 3. 
From all this we can presume that the education and 
instruction of the children at first devolved upon the 
parents, who were the teachers, and who in their leisure 
hours, especially on Sabbaths and festivals, illustrated 
the many symbols, rites, and ceremonies which were 
used on different occasions, ‘The importance of educa- 
tion having now become more and more realized, the 
foundation of schools became more and more a matter 
of necessity; and the man who immortalized his name 
by establishing elementary schools was Jesus of Gimlo, 
who fell by the hands of the zealots during the siege of 
Jerusalem. After that time children were not allowed 
to go to school from one city into another; the inhabi- 
tants of each city could be obliged to have a school and 
a teacher (Baba Bathra, 21 a), and it was even forbid- 
den to live in a city where there was no school (Sanhe- 
drin, 17 a). The number of schools now increased, and 
flourished throughout the length and breadth of the 
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land; and though it seems exaggerated when the Tal- 
mud states that there were 400 elementary schools in 
Bechar, each having 400 teachers with 400 children each 
(Gittin, 58 b), and that there were 1000 pupils in the 
house of the father of Rabban Simeon ben -Gamaliel 
who were instructed in the Thora, or law, and in the 
Greek (Babu Kama, 83 a), it is certain that the number 
of schools, teachers, and pupils must have been large 
in every great place. Maimonides thus describes the 
school: “ The teacher sat at the head, and the pupils 
surrounded him, as the crown the head, so that every 
one could see the teacher and hear his words. The 
teacher did not sit on a chair while the pupils sat on 
the ground, but all either sat on chairs or on the ground. 
Formerly it was customary for the teacher to sit and 
the pupil to stand; but shortly before the destruction 
of Jerusalem it was so arranged that both the teacher 
and scholar sat” (Jad Hachazaka H. T. T. iti, 2). No 
unmarried person could teach (Kiddush. 82 b), and no 
choleric person could be a teacher (A both, ii, 7). The 
teacher was to be respected by the pupil; yea, the latter 
was expected to show him greater respect than his own 
father, and to entertain for him a warmer attachment 
(Aboth, iv, 15; Pesachim, 22 b; Sabbath, 119 b; Hora- 
yoth,13 a; Baba Metsia,33 a). But, on the other hand, 
the teacher was, both by word and example, to incite his 
pupils to everything good and noble; he was to endeav- 
or to secure the confidence, the respect, and the affection, 
both of parents and children; the latter he was to treat 
rather with kindness than with rigor. As to the objects 
the teacher had to teach, the national literature of the 
people was the main object. As soon as the child could 
read, the teacher commenced reading Leviticus or To- 
rath Cohanim, and the reason why this book was to be 
read first was because the little ones are innocent and 
pure, and the sacrifices symbolize purity, therefore “let 
the pure ones come and study the law of restoring puri- 
ty by the sacrifice” (Vayikra Rabba, § vii). The cur- 
riculum in the study of the law being finished, that of 
the Mishna began, to be followed by that of the Gema- 
ra; the latter, however, belonged to the higher schools. 
Besides the national literature, languages were also 
taught, especially the Greek. Thus we read of Rabbi, 
who said, “ What is the use of the Syriac language in 
Palestine? Let any one study either the Hebrew or 
the Greek” ( Gittin, 28 b; Sotah, 49 a; Baba Kama, 
82 b). Besides the linguistic studies, they also studied 
astronomy, mathematics, and natural sciences. It seems 
that gymnastic exercises also originally belonged to the 
curriculum, but were afterwards interdicted as leading 
to dangerous contact and assimilation with heathens 
(Aboda Zara,18 b). Beating, if necessary, with a strap, 
never with a rod, was to be the principal means of cor- 
rection; and an instance is mentioned where a teacher 
was deposed for too great severity. The alphabet was 
taught by drawing the letters on a board till the chil- 
dren remembered them. In reading, well-corrected 
bouks were to be used, and the child was to point to the 
words as he spelled them. The teacher was to make 
the lesson as plain as possible, and not to lose patience 
if it was not immediately understood. It was one of 
the principal duties of an instructor of youth to impress 
upon their minds and hearts the lessons of morality and 
chastity. To acquire fluency, pupils were to read aloud, 
and certain mnemonic rules were devised to facilitate 
the committing to memory. The number of hours 
during which junior classes were to be kept in school 
was limited. As the close air of the schoolroom might 
prove detrimental during the heat of the day, schools 
were closed between ten o’clock A.M. and three P.M. 
For similar reasons school-hours were limited to four 
hours a day during the period from the 17th Thamus 
to the 9th Ab, and the teacher forbidden to chastise his 
pupils during these months. The paramount impor- 
tance which public instruction had assumed in the life 
of the nation, we can see from sayings like those above 
cited: “Jerusalem was destroyed because the instruc- 
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tion of the young was neglected” (Sabbath, 119b); “The 
world is only saved by the breath of the school-children” 
(ibid.) ; “ A town in which there is no school must per- 
ish” (ċbid.). The higher schools, or “ kallahs,” met dur- 
ing certain months in the year only. Three weeks 
before the term, the dean prepared the students for the 
lectures to be delivered by the rector; and so arduous be- 
came the task, as the number of the disciples increased, 
that in time no less than seven deans had to be appoint- 
ed. Yet the mode of teaching was not that of our mod- 
ern universities. ‘The professors did not deliver lectures 
which the disciples, like the student in Faust, could 
“comfortably take home in black and white.” Here all 
was life, movement, debate. Question was met by coun- 
ter-question ; answers were given wrapped up in alle- 
gories or parables; the inquirer was led to deduce the 
questionable point for himself by analogy—the nearest 
approach to the Socratic method. The New Test. fur- 
nishes many specimens of this method of instruction. 
The extent of instruction imparted in these schools em- 
braced almost all sciences preserved in the Talmud. An 
important part of education, as we shall more particular- 
ly see below, was the learning of a trade. Thus we find 
among the most celebrated “doctors” tentmakers, san- 
dalmakers, weavers, carpenters, tanners, bakers, cooks. 

Besides the elementary schools, which were chiefly 
intended for popular education, there were, as already in- 
timated, also superior colleges, at first confined to Jeru- 
salem, under the management of the presidents and vice- 
presidents of the Sanhedrim, the Sopherim, or “ scribes” 
and “doctors,” as they are called in the New Test., and 
members of the Sanhedrim, who made it one of their 
principal objects to train young men destined to become 
the teachers and judges of Israel, and the bearers of “the 
traditions of the fathers” (A both, i, 1). Gradually these 
academies were multiplied in the metropolis, and spread 
over all the countries where the Jews resided. Akbara, 
Lydda, Ushach, Sepphoris, Tiberias, Jabne, Nares, Nahar- 
dea, Machuza, Selki, Shakan-Zib (El-Sib), Pumbaditha, 
Sora, and Alexandria, in the process of time, became dis- 
tinguished for their seats of learning. The following are 
the presidents and vice-presidents of the colleges which 
were the depositories of the traditions of the fathers and 
the supreme arbiters in the sphere of morals and educa- 
tion, together with the most distinguished masters and 
disciples under each presidency, both in Palestine and 
Babylon, to the close of the Talmud, in their chronolog- 
ical order (more briefly summarized in part under Pum- 
BADITHA; SORA; etc.) : 


Tur Tanaim Epocu. BO. 
Simon the Just or Pious..............0.0-00- 300 
Antigonus of SohO............... cece ccececes 200-170 


f Jose ben-Joeser of Zereda, and 
| Jose ben-Jochanan of Jerusalem, the first pair, 170-140 


b {eel OF a ben-Perachja, and 


a 


Natai of Arabela........ ccc cence ccna cee wae. 140-110 
P Simon ben-Shetach, their pupil, and 

Jehudah ben-Tabai..... 2... cece cee cece ce eees 110-65 
q sShemaja, and 

Ataline wood eea e wins oieaewe eeteeakios 65-30 


Hillel I, the Great, the Babylonian, in whose 
family the presidency became hereditary for 
fifteen generations (a.p. 10-415). He was 
first with Menachem and then with Sham- 
mai, who founded a separate school. ..B. c. 30-a.p. 10 

The former was ae dae the school of Hil- 
lel, which had eighty disciples, called the 
elders of the ‘house of Hillel, among whom 
were Jonathan ben-Uziel the Targumist, 
Dossa ben-Harchinas, Jonathan his brother, 
and Jochanan ben-Zakkai; while the latter 
was denominated the school of Shammai, 
the immediate disciples or elders of which 
were Baba ben-Buta, Dotai of Stome, and 


Zadok, the origtnator of the Zealots. A.D. 
Simon ben-Hille]l T........ 0... eee eee ee eee 10-30 
Gamaliel I, ben-Simon I, called Ha-Zaken the 

elder, the teacher of the apostle Paul....... - 80-80 
Simon IT, ben-Gamaliel I..............000 00 50-7 
Jochanan ben-Zakkai, founder of the school 

of Jabne or Jamnia............ sek eae ... 6S-99 
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Palestine. z Babylon. 
Gamaliel II, of Jabne, ben-Simon II, and Eleazar Nahardea, the centre of learning since the Baby- 


ben - Azariah, who was for a little time presi- 
dent in the place of Gamaliel. Here are to be 
mentioned Eliezer ben - Hyrkanus, brother-in- 
law of Gamaliel, and founder of the school at 
Lydda, which continued the only seat of learn- 
ing in Southern Judea for several centuries; 
Joshua ben-Chananja, who established a schoo 
at Bekiin, in the valley between Jabne and Lyd- 
da: Ismael ben-Eliesa, the founder of the school 
known by the name Be-R. Ismael; Aquila, the 
translator of the Bible; R. Ilai, R. Chaliphta, Bar- 
Cochba, the false Messiah.............ceeceeeee 80-116 


lonian exile, and the seat of the rector-general 
of all the Babylonian colleges. It was destroy- 
ed through the adventurer Papa ben-Nazar, in 
the year a.D. 259. 


Simon II, ben-Gamaliel IT, and R. Nathan, vice- R. Chanina, nephew of R. Josuah, formed a col- 


president, anthor of the Mishna or Tosiphta 

which goes by his name, and of a commentar 

on Aboth. The distinguished men of this presl- 

dency are, R. Judah ben-Ilai of Ushah; R. Jose 
ben-Chaliphta, of Sepphoris, author of the his- 

tory called Seder Olam ; R. Jochanan, of Alexan- 

dria; R. Simon ben-Jochai, of Galilee, the re- 

puted originator of the Cabala and author of 

the far-famed Zohar ..........sssosessosesessoss 140-163 


lege in Nachor-Pacor, in the neighborhood of 
Nahardea, of which he became president; and 


R. Nechanja or Achija was vice-president...... 188-140 


Jehudah I, the Holy, Ha-Nasi, ben-Simon III, ed- R. Shila was the rector-general at Nahardea ; R. 


itor of the Mishna, and called Rabbi. His cele- 
brated disciples, who also became heads of 
schools, were called semi-Tanaim, and perfected 
their master’s work, the Mishna. These were 
R. Janai, whose school was nt Akbara; R. Chi- 


Nathan, the last Tana, and R. Chija were both 
educated here. Abba Areka, who aleo was a 
student here and afterwards went to Palestine 
to finish his studies nnder Jehudah I, brought 
with him on his first return to Babylon (a.p. 189) 


ja=Achija; Ushaja the elder, surnamed ‘the the complete Mishna of his master.......... cir. 140-190 
father of the Mishna;” and Abba Areka, sur- l 
named Rab, the founder of the school at Pum- 
DOCU oicicng ei eer oea eek e eho tes eeke eant 163-193 
Gamaliel III, ben-Jehudah I, in whose presidency Samuel the astronomer, also called Mar-Samuel, 
the college was transferred from Jabne to Tibe- Arioch, and Jarchini, succeeded R. Shila as rec- 
ra E:T se hs ee ol ceca eis A wks .. 198-220 tor ofthe college at Nahardea...... PE vee. 190-247 
Tue Amoraim Erocu. 
Jehudah II, ben-Simon III, also called Rabbi, the Abba Areka, surnamed Rab, having returned to 
teacher of Origen. The teachers of this period his native place a second time, founded a school 
were, R. Chaninah, the most distinguished dis- at Sora, which maintained its celebrity for near- 
ciple of Jehudah I, who founded a school at Sep- iy 800 years, and which attracted about 1200 stu- 
phoris; R. Simlai, the celebrated Haggadist, ents in the lifetime ofits founder. He was the 
who reduced the law of Moses to 613 command- president of it twenty-eight years.......... oe. 219-24T 
ments; R. Jose of Maon; R. Chaggai, R. Jehu- . 
dah ben-Nachmani, etc..............ce cece cece 220-270 
Samuel Jarchini, rector of the college at Nahar- 
dea, is elected rector-general of all the schools 
in Babylon vi iore essen knee eee nense sa Esera 247-257 
R. Hana became pocorn panera: He had only 800 
students, as, during his rectorate, R. Jehudah 
ben-Jecheskel founded a school at Pumbaditha, 
j and R. Chasda founded another school at Sora, 
which attracted many of his disciples. Nahar- 
dea is destroyed (259); the students emigrate 
into the neighborhood of the Tigrie and found 
BBCNOOl inorena a Ea a ENR SES 257-297 
Tiberias. A.D. Sora. A.D. Pumbaditha. A.D 
Gamaliel IV, ben-Jehudah IT. 270-300 needs fe are ope founder of Sri B, senoaah Aris shi aie 
2 i this school, te rector........ ounder of the school at 
Jehudah III, ben-Gamaliel 1V, 300-309 ’ Pumbaditha, is elected rec- 
tor -general of all the col- 
leges, and officiates two 
VORIS sceso acc als weve sas 297-299 


Hillel IT, ben-Jehudah III, 
introduced the new calen- 
dar, and is said by Epiphani- 
us to have embraced Chris- 


Chasda of Kaphri, fonnderand 
rector of the school at Sora, 


is elected rector-general.... 299. 


: : ; Rabba ben -Huna, succeeded Rabba ben-Nachmani, who 
uen at this peried ett Chasda to the rectory, and succeeded Chasda, revived 
R. Jona, R. Jose, and Tan- when he died the college the college to such a degree 
chuma ben- Abba, the re- was without a rector for that he obtained 1200 stu- 


nowned Haggadist and re- nearly fifty years.. 


uted author of the Midrash 
anchuma...... EEA - 330-365 


IX.—E n 


Joseph ben-Chija the blind. 
He translated the prophets 


reasda 809-320 Gents .......sss............ 809-880 


of the Old Test. into Chaldee 330-833 


Abaji ben- Cajlil, surnamed 
Nachmani, the nephew of 
Rabba, succeeded R. Joseph 


the blind. ....ssesusssenses 833-338 


Rabba ben-Joseph, ben-Cha- 
ma, who founded the school 
at Machuza, was elected rec- 
tor after Abaji............. 


Nachman ben-Isaac held the 


838-352 


rectorate four years........ 352-556 
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Tiberias—continued. 


Gamaliel V,ben-Hillel II. The 
teachers of this period were 


Ashi ben-Simai, 
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Sora—continued. 


Rabban (our teacher), resus- 
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Pumbaditha—continued. 


R. Chama of Nahardea, Nach- 
mani’s successor, held the 


surnamed 


R. Jeremiah, R. Jacob ben- citated the college of Sora, rectorate nineteen years... 
ADIN, CLC... eee eee ee ee eee 363-385 eae de TEST N wp R. Zebid ben-Ushaja......... 
Jehudah IV, ben-Gamaliel V.. 385-400 seven recturs died in Pum- R. Dimi ben-Chinena of Na- 
baditha. Auni Wonortallsoa hardea......ossecessecossse. 

his name by collecting the 
Babylonian Talmud........ 352-427 Raphrem ben-Papa.......... 


Gamaliel the last (MNAI), 


R. Kahana. The celebrated 
men of this period were 
Mar-Sutra, Pheluna ben-Na- 


ben-Jehudah IV............ 400-425 thon, CC... 0c. .csceseess fines 

Mar-Sutra........seeescesenes 

R. Asha ben-Raba............ 

R. Gebiha of Be-Katil........ 
R. Jemar, or Mar-Jemar (con- 
tracted Maremar), succeed- 
ed R. Ashi as rector of the 
college, and officiated about 

five yearB..........00cceeee 27-432 

R. Idi ben-Abin, a disciple of 
R. Ashi, officiated as rector 

for twenty years........... 482-452 Rephrem II.................. 

R. Nachman ben-Huna....... 452-455 R. Rachamai................. 
Mar bar-R. Ashi, who contin- 
ued collecting the Talmud, 

which his father began..... 455-468 R. Sama ben-Raba........... 
Rabba Tusphan. Sora, where 
one of the oldest Jewish uni- 
versities stood, was now de- 

stroyed by the Persian king R. DOGG pieieciisescasie dieu 

[OU Dos0s et ew eai nes ieee 468-474 


R. Samuel ben-Abahn. 


Rabina IT, who, with R. Jose 
aud his colleagues, complet- 


ed the Talmu 


At first the organization of these schools or colleges 
was very simple. Besides the president or rector, who 
was the chief teacher, and an assistant, there were no 
offices or ranks. Gradually, however, superior and sub- 
ordinate ranks involuntarily developed themselves, and 
ultimately assumed the following form: The college, 
which met during certain months of the year, and was 


generally called Methiba (XZN), seat of learning, was 
presided over by the chief rabbi, who was called Resh- 
methiba (N3"M7 WN), and was elected by the school. 
Next to this Resh-methiba or rector came the Resh-kal- 
la (53 WN), the chief of the assembly, whose office it 
was to expound or simplify to the students, during the 
first three weeks of the session, the theme upon which 
the rector had determined to lecture. In later times 
there were seven Rashe-kalloth (M155 WN”), such in- 


terpreters, composed of the associates (O°"3M) and mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, varying in rank. The president 
or teacher occupied a raised seat, the interpreters sat 
next to the rector on lower seats, while the disciples sat 
below them at the feet of their teachers (Acts xii, 3). 
The mode in which instruction was communicated 
was chiefly catechetical. After the master had deliver- 
ed his dictum or theme, the disciples in turn asked differ- 
ent questions (Luke ii, 46), which he frequently answer- 
ed by parables or counter-questions, a line of conduct 
also pursued by Christ in accordance with the custom 
of the time (comp. Matt. xxii, 17-22; Luke xx, 2-4, 
etc.). Sometimes the teacher introduced the subject 
by simply asking a question connected with the theme 
he proposed to propound; the replies given by the 
different disciples constituted the discussion, which the 
master at last terminated by declaring which of the 
answers was the most appropriate. Thus R. Jochanan 
ben-Zakkai (B.C. 30), on one occasion, wanted to inform 
his disciples what was the most desirable thing for man 
to get. He then asked them, “ What is the best thing 
for man to possess?” One replied, “a kind nature ;” an- 
other, “a good companion ;” another, “a good neighbor,” 
another, “the power to foresee consequences ;” while R. 
Eleazer said “a good heart.” Whereupon R. Jochanan 


remarked, “I prefer R. Eleazer’s answer to yc 
in it all your answers are comprehended” (A bot 
Who is not reminded thereby of the questions 
the Saviour to his disciples in Mark viii, 27-30 ‘ 

Allegories, riddles, stories, etc., formed anothe 
nel whereby instruction was communicated i 
schools. The oppressive heat of the Eastern | 
which was especially felt in the crowded college 
as we have seen, twelve hundred disciples wer 
times present, tended to make the students drow: 
a hard subject was discussed. The wise teache 
fore, when he perceived that the attention begar 
at once introduced a merry anecdote or a m 
story, or propounded a ludicrous riddle, which 
diately aroused the disciples and enabled the m 
go on with his theme. Hence the abundance 
sublime and ridiculous parables and stories d 
throughout the Talmud and Midrashim whicl 
these lectures; and hence, also, the parabolic r 
teaching adopted by our Saviour. 

The extent of instruction, or what constitute: 
tion in these schools, can hardly be defined. A 
assed reader will see from a most cursory glanc 
of the discussions recorded in the Talmud that ; 
ner of subjects were brought forward in these « 
Theology, philosophy, jurisprudence, astronomy, 
gy, medicine, botany, geography, arithmetic, ar 
ure, were all themes which alternately occupied 
tention of masters and disciples. In fact, the ` 
which has preserved the topics discussed in the . 
is an encyclopedia of all the sciences of that ti 
shows that in many departments of science the 
ish teachers have anticipated modern discove 
would require far more space than the limits of 
ticle allow to quote instances in confirmation of i 
can therefore only refer the reader to the treatis 
ed below. 

Besides the abstruse theological and scient 
jects, etiquette occupied a prominent part in t 
ures of the college, and was regarded as formin 
sential part of education. The most minute di 
are given as to the behavior of students towar 
parents, their teachers, their superiors in age | 
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Every one met in the street must be saluted (A both, iv, 
10). Not to respond to a salutation is characterized as 
committing a robbery (Berach. 6 b). An ordinary man 
is to be saluted with the words, “ Peace be with thee!” 
a teacher, “ Peace be with thee, my teacher and my mas- 
ter!” (Rashi on Berach. 27 b); and a king, “ Peace be 
with thee, my king! peace!” (Gittin, 62 a). Salutations 
in the house of prayer are not allowed (Derech Eretz, 10). 
One must rise before a learned man (Kethuboth, 103 b), 
and before the hoary head, even if he be a non-Israelite 
(Kiddush. 33 b). When three persons walk together, 
the superior is to walk in the middle (Erub. 54 b); the 
teacher must always be on the right of the pupil in 
walking (Yoma, 37 a). One must not leave a friend 
without asking his permission (Derech Eretz, 2); when 
leaving one’s teacher the disciple must say, “I am dis- 
missed ;” whereupon the response is, “ Depart in peace !” 
(Berach. 64 a). Never enter a house suddenly and with- 
out notice (Kethuboth, 62 b); nor sit down before the 
superior has seated himself (Jerus. Kethuboth, 25); nor 
lean in the company of superiors (Derech Eretz, § vi). 
“ Seven things are seen in the conduct of an educated 
man, and seven in the behavior of an uneducated per- 
son: 1, An educated man will be quiet in the presence 
of one more educated than himself; 2. Will not inter- 
rupt any one speaking; 3. Will not give a hasty reply; 
4. Will ask appropriate questions; 5. Will give suitable 
answers; 6, Will answer the first thing first, and the 
last thing last; and 7. Will candidly say when he does 
not know anything. The reverse of these things will 
be seen in the uneducated” (Aboth, v, 10). 

Another most essential part of education was the 
learning of a trade. Thus R. Gamaliel declares, “ learn- 
ing, no matter of what kind, if unaccompanied by a 
trade, ends in nothing and leads to sin” (A both, ii, 2). 
R. Judah ben-Ilai, called “ the wise,” “the first orator,” 
had a trade, and used to say, “labor honors the laborer” 
(Nedarim, 49 b). R. Ismael, the great astronomer and 
powerful opponent of Gamaliel II, was a needle-maker 
(Jerus. Berach. iv, 1); R. Jose ben-Chalaphta, of Sep- 
phoris, was a tanner (Sabbath, 49 b). These rabbins, 
like the apostle Paul, gloried in the fact that they could 
maintain themselves and teach independently of pay- 
ment, and hence took a pride in their respective trades, 
which were attached to their names, viz., rabbi Jocha- 
nan, the shoemaker; rabbi Simon, the weaver; rabbi 
Joseph, the carpenter. This will account for the appar- 
ent anomaly that the apostle Paul, a thorough student, 
should have been a tent-maker. 

Though female education was necessarily limited, ow- 
ing to the position which women occupied in the East, 
yet it must not be supposed that it was altogether neg- 
lected. The fact that mothers had to take part in the 
education of their children would of itself show that 
their own education must have been attended to. We 
are, however, not confined to this inference. The 31st 
chapter of Proverbs gives us a description of what was 
the education of a woman and a housewife in the Old 
Test. In the Talmud we find the daughters of R. Sam- 
uel were even first-rate students of the Halacha (Kethu- 
both, 23 a; Jerus. ibid. ii, 6). R. Jochanan ben-Napucha 
not only urges the study of Greek as a necessary part 
of a man’s education, but recommends it also for women 
as a desirable accomplishment (Jerus. Sota, s. f.). To 
show the desirableness of uniting with Hebrew the 
study of Greek, this celebrated rabbi, in accordance with 
the ancient practice, illustrates it by a passage of Script- 
ure (Gen. ix, 23) : “ Because the two sons of Noah, Shem 
and Japheth, unitedly covered the nakedness of their 
father with one garment; Shem (representing the Jews) 
obtained the fringed garment, the Talith ; Japheth (rep- 
resenting the Greeks) got the philosopher’s garment, 
i. e. Pallium,” which ought to be united again (Midrash 
Rabba [Gen. xxxvi]).. Hence R. Abbahn was not only 
himself a consummate Greêk scholar, but had his daugh- 
ter instructed in this classical language, since he regard- 
ed it as necessary to a good female education, and quot- 
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ed R. Jochanan as an authority upon this subject (Je- 
tus. Sabbath, iii, 1; Sota, 8. f.). 

V. Literature.—The best works upon this subject are 
the Talmud and Midrashim ; but as these are not gener- 
ally accessible, we mention the masterly works of Zunz, 
Die gottesdiensilichen Vorträge der Juden (Berlin, 1832) ; 
Frankel, Der gerichtliche Beweis (ibid. 1846); Monats- 
schrift, i, 509, etc.; Wunderbar, Biblisch -talmudische 
Medicin (Riga and Leips. 1850-60); Lewysohn, Die 
Zoologie des Talmuds (¥rankfort-on-the-Main, 1858 ); 
Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, vols. iii and iv; Ben-Cha- 
nanja, i, 417, 460, 512; 11,66, 167, 210, 258; iii, 539; Eders- 
heim, History of the Jewish Nation, p. 297 sq.; Schirer, 
Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte, p. 466 sq. $ 
Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des A. T. mit dem Neuen, 
p- 377-384; Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, i, 156-192 ; 
Van Gelder, Die Volksschule des jüdischen Altherthums 
nach talmudischen und rabbinischen Quellen (Ber). 1872) ; 
Marcus, Zur Schul-Pddagogik des Talmud (ibid. 1866). 

There are numerous monographs on the subject: 
Held, De Jud. Scholis ( Norimb. 1664); Heubner, De 
Academiis Hebreor. (Vitemb. 1703); Lund, De Scholis 
et Academiis Heb. (Upsal. 1707); Reineccius, De Scholis 
Hebr. (Weissenb. 1722); Sennert, De Scholis et A cademiis 
Hebr. in his Heptas Exercit. (Vitemb. 1657); Sgambalo, 
De Acad. Jud. (Neap. 1703); Weisner, De Scholis et 
Academiis Hebr. (Heidelb. 1782); Zorn, De Scholis Jud. 
(Sedin. 1716); and others cited by Volbeding, Jndex 
Program. p. 138. On the Schools of the Prophets: 
Hernig, Von den Schulen d. Proph. (Bresl. 1777); Winck- 
ler, Vindicatio Scholæ Samuelis (Hildesh. 1754) ; Silber- 
rod, De Prophetarum Filiis (Jen. 1710). See PROPHETS, 
SCHOOLS OF. 


SCHOOLS, PARISH. See PARISH SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOLS, Sincine. The high estimation in which 
singers were held in the ancient Church appears from 
the institution of schools for their instruction and train- 
ing, and the great attention which was paid to these 
schools and their presidents, Such schools were estab- 
lished as early as the 6th century, and became common 
in various parts of Europe, particularly in France and 
Germany. The most celebrated was that founded at 
Rome by Gregory the Great, which was the model of 
many others afterwards established. From these schools 
originated the famous Gregorian chant, a plain system 
of church music, which the choir and people sang in 
unison. The prior or principal of these schools was a 
man of considerable dignity and influence in the Church. 
The name of this officer at Rome was archicantor eccle- 
sie Romane, and elsewhere primicertus (or prior) schole 
cantorum. See Coleman, Christ. Antig. p. 124; Riddle, 
Christ. Antig. p. 307. See SINGING. 


‘Schoonmaker, Henricus, a (Dutch) Reformed 
minister, was born at Rochester, Ulster Co., N. Y., in 
1739. He was converted early in life under the minis- 
try of the Rev. Henricus Frelinghuysen, and studied 
theology with the Rev. John H. Goetschius, who be- 
came his father-in-law. Dr. Schoonmaker was one of 
the first ministers of the Reformed Church who were 
licensed by the coetus, independently of the Church in 
Holland. Ile was called immediately (1763) to the 
churches of Poughkeepsie and Fishkill. When the 
ministers arrived to ordain him, they found the church 
doors barred against them by the Conferentie party, 
and the service was conducted under the shade of a 
large tree in a wagon, in which upon his knees the can- 
didate took his vows in presence of a large congrega- 
tion. A ministry thus begun was not likely to be fruit- 
less. His labors were greatly blessed, notwithstanding 
the opposition to which he was constantly exposed. In 
1774 he removed to Acquackanonck (now Passaic), 
N. J., and subsequently gave a portion of his services to 
the neighboring church of Toteroo (now Paterson). In 
1816 he resigned his charge, and died in 1820, having 
survived nearly all of his contemporaries. His grateful 
people continued his salary for life. He was the last 
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but one of the old Dutch clergy who preached only in 
the language of Holland. Dr. Livingston pronounced 
him the most eloquent preacher in that tongue whom he 
had ever heard in this country. He was always popu- 
lar in the pulpit, and his style was nervous, eloquent, 
and powerful. His life was blameless, and his minis- 
try of over half a century was full of good fruits. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit; Kip, Historical 
Discourse. (W.J. R.T.) 


Schoonmaker, Jacob, D.D., a son of the fore- 
going, was born May 11, 1777, at Acquackanonck (now 
Passaic), N. J. He graduated at Columbia College in 
1799, and pursued his theological studies under Drs. 
Solomon Froeligh and John H. Livingston. He was 
licensed in 1801, and the next year became the pastor 
of the united churches of Jamaica and Newtown, L. I. 
This associate relation lasted until 1849, when the 
Newtown church became independent. He remained 
pastor at Jamaica one year longer, when on Aug. 6, 
1850, he preached his farewell sermon, and then retired 
from the active ministry on account of age and infirmi- 
ties. He died April 10, 1852, finishing his course with 
joy. Dr. Schoonmaker was a large, portly man, with 
a very benevolent countenance and a sweet savor of 
cheerful piety in his whole aspect and demeanor. He 
was dignified, courteous, discreet—a faithful preacher, a 
devoted pastor, a sound evangelical theologian of the 
Calvinistic school—an active supporter of the educa- 
tional institutions and benevolent agencies of the Church, 
and a workman who needed not to be ashamed. He 
was a father among his people, and, while cherishing the 
most profound attachment to his own Church, was truly 
catholic in feeling towards all who love Christ. See 
Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit, vol. ix. (W.J. R.T.) 


Schoonmaker, Martinus, a minister of the 
(Dutch) Reformed Church, was born at Rochester, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., in 1787. He studied under Goetschius 
and Marinus, and was licensed to preach in 1765. His 
ministry was spent on Long Island, embracing the 
churches of Brooklyn, Flatbush, New Utrecht, Flat- 
lands, Bushwick, and Gravesend. From 1765 to 1783 
Harlem was also included in his extensive bishopric. 
All of these have long been separate and important 
churches. His labors were necessarily very arduous, 
but he bore them with untiring zeal and energy down 
to his old age, which was so vigorous that at fourscore 
his sight, hearing, and other faculties were as perfect as 
in former years. He was universally beloved and re- 
vered, without an enemy, and yet living in troublous 
times. He resided at Flatbush, while the care of all the 
churches of Kings County came upon him daily. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war he was an ardent patriot, 
and it is related that on his personal word and state- 
ment he secured from the Congress in session at Harlem 
the release of a person who was suspected and impris- 
oned as a Tory. He preached only in the Holland lan- 
guage. His memory is held in high esteem as one of 
the fathers of the Church and a relic of the old race of 
venerable Dutch dominies. He died in 1824, See Cor- 
win, Manual of the Reformed Church. (W.J.R.T.) 


Schöpf, Joseren W., a Lutheran theologian, was 
born at Chemnitz, April 12, 1793, and died July 15, 1831, 
at Dresden. He published, Die symbolischen Bücher der 
evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, deutsch mit Anmerkungen 
und Erklärungen, etc. (Leips. 1828, 2 vols.) :— Die Wider- 
legung der augsburgischen Confession, etc. (ibid. 1830): 
—Der Geistliche und unsere Zeit (Dresden, 1831). See 
Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theol. ii, 1173; Winer, Handbuch 
der theolog. Literatur. (B. P.) 


Schotanus, CHRISTIAN, a Dutch savant and his- 
torian, was born at Scheng, near Franeker, Aug. 16, 
1603. He entered the Church, and in 1627 was pastor 
in his native village. He remained there till 1629, 
when he removed to Cornjum, where he spent ten years. 
At the end of that time he became professor of Greek in 
the Academy of Franeker, and subsequently added ec- 
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clesiastical history to his other labors. His death, which 
occurred Nov. 12, 1671, was caused by extreme cold and 
exposure. His principal works are, Note ad Evangelia 
et Epistolas (Leeuwarden, 1647, 12mo ):— Catechesis 
(Franeker, 1653) :— Collegium Miscellaneorum Theolo- 
gicorum (ibid. 1654, 12mo) :—Beschryving van Friesland 
(Leeuwarden, 1656-64, with plates and maps):—Bzblio- 
theca Historie Sacre V. T. (Franeker, 1662-64, 2 vols. 
fol.) :—Hectas Disputationum Theologicarum (ibid. 1664, 
4to):—and an Ecclesiastical and Civil History of Fries- 
land (down to 1358).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Schott, Christian Heinrich, a German doctor 
of philosophy, was born at Schneeberg in 1803, and died 
May 1, 1840, at Boritz, near Meissen, where he had been 
pastor since 1830. He published, Biblische Handconcor- 
danz (Leips. 1827) :—Zitige aus dem Leben der Christen 
der drei ersten Jahrhunderte (ibid. 1829) :—Das Leben 
unseres Herrn u. Hetlandes Jesu Christi (ibid. 1830) :— 
Geschichte der deutschen Bibelitbersetzung Martin Luthers 
(ibid. 1835). See Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theol. ii, 1174 sq.5 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 764. (B.P.) 


Schott, Heinrich August, an eminent German 
theologian of the so-called supernaturalist school, was 
born at Leipsic, Dec. 5, 1780, and died Dec. 29, 1835. 
He began his university studies at the age of sixteen, 
and was soon distinguished for his fine Latin style and 
for his progress in theology. Among his teachers at 
Leipsic were Beck, Platner, Carns, and Keil. In 1801 
he began to give lectures, and in 1803 he became one of 
the university preachers. His edition of the works of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1804) gave him a place in 
the world of learning; still more so his edition of the 
New Testament with Latin translation (Leips.1805). In 
1809 he became professor of theology at Wittenberg, 
and lectured with great success on dogmatics, herme- 
neutics, and sacred eloquence. His Epitome Theologicee 
Christiane (1811) was an able work, but its usefulness 
was diminished by its complicated style. In 1812 he 
went to Jena, and there spent the rest of his fruitful 
life. The nucleus of a preachers’ seminary which he 
there formed was richly endowed in 1817. His lectures 
were delivered in Latin. His work on eloquence, Die 
Theorie der Beredtsamkeit ( Leips. 1815; 2d ed. 1828 ), 
is his best title to lasting fame; but his Isagoge His- 
torico-criticu in Libros Novi Fæderis Sacros (Jen. 1830) 
is abundant in erudition, and still deserves study. In 
character Schott was upright, simple, and deeply pious. 
His motto expressed his life—“ proving, believing, dili- 
gent.” He wasa scholar and a theologian of the noblest 
type. He died in 1835. See his Life by Danz (Leips. 
1836); Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xiii, 698-701. (J. P. L.) 

Schott, Leopold, a German rabbi, was born at 
Randegg, Baden, June 27, 1807. Having finished his 
rabbinical studies at Hechingen and Carlsruhe, in 1829 
he went to Heidelberg to attend the lectures at the uni- 
versity, at the same time pursuing his rabbinical stud- 
ies with Salomon Fürst. In 1831, after having passed 
his examination, he was appointed religious instructor 
in his native place. In 1833 he was appointed for the 
rabbinate of his native city. He died Jan. 20, 1869, at 
Bithl, Baden. He contributed a number of essays to the 
Zeitung des Judenthums and the Orient, and published a 
number of Sermons. See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 286; Kay- 
serling, Bibliothek jüd. Kanzelredner, ii, 293 sq. (B. P.) 


Schottin, Jonann D. FR., Dr., a German preacher, 
was born Jan. 4, 1789, at Heigendorf, in Weimar. He 
belonged to a Huguenot family, whose name was orig- 
inally Chaudien, which the father of Johann D. Fr. 
changed into Schottin. Having completed his studies 
at Jena, he was in 1814 appointed pastor at Köstritz, in 
Reuss, where he remained till his end, May 16, 1866. 
He was an excellent pulpit orator, but the many calls 
which he received from Hamburg, Bremen, and Jena he 
refused. He is best known as one of the most recent Ger- 
man hymn-writers, Besides, he published a number of 
devotional works, See Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theol. iii, 
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1176; Literarischer Handweiser, 1866, p. 309; Koch, 
Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 75. (B. P.) 


Schrader, Clemens, a Roman Catholic divine, 
was born in 1820 at Itzum, in Hanover. He studied 
philosophy and theology at the Collegium Germanicum 
in Rome. In 1843 he was made doctor of philosophy, 
in 1846 he received holy orders, and in 1848 he was 
made doctor of theology. In 1850 he was appointed 
professor of dogmatics in Louvain; in 1851 he was called 
to Rome as professor of introduction to the New Test., 
where he afterwards also lectured on dogmatics; and 
in 1857 he was called to the Vienna University. ‘This 
office he was obliged to resign, as he would not subscribe 
in 1868 to the new laws of the state. Since then he 
lived mostly in France, and died at Poitiers Feb. 23, 
1875. He wrote Theses Theologice and De Unitate Ec- 
clesie. In popular writings he explained the Syllabus, 
etc. See Literarischer Handweiser, 1875, p.158. (B. P.) 


Schrader, Johann Heinrich Ludolf, a Re- 
formed minister of Germany, was born July 12, 1800, at 
Gifhorn, in Lüneburg, and died at Frankfort - on -the- 
Main Jan. 11, 1875, where he had been pastor since 1830. 
He published a number of Sermons. See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. ii, 1177 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, 
p. 765; Theologisches Jahrbuch, 1876, p. 365. (B. P.) 


Schramm, Johann Conrad, doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology at Helmstiidt, where he died Feb. 25, 
1739, is the author of, De Usu et Abusu Originum Lin- 
gue Sancte (Helmstidt, 1707) :—Programma, quo Pre- 
liminaria Disputationum cum Judeis Traduntur (ibid. 
1718) :—- Disputatio de Mysteriis Veterum Judeorum 
Philosophicis (ibid. 1708) :— Prolusio de Poesi Hebræo- 
rum in Codice Sacro (ibid. 1723) : — Introductio in Dia- 
lecticam Cabbaleorum, etc. ( Brunswick, 1703 ) : — Dis- 
putatio de Symboli Apostolici in Talmude Ruderibus 
(Helmstädt, 1706) :— Program. de Lectione, Præcipuo 
Ling. Hebr. Adjumento (ibid. 1708). See Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 287; Steinschneider, Bibliogr. Handbuch, p. 
128; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, p. 765; sup- 
plement, p. 300. (B. P.) 


Schramm, Johann Heinrich, doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology, was born March 20, 1676, at Gerk- 
hausen. In 1701 he was appointed professor of elocu- 
tion, history, and Greek at Herborn; in 1707 he was 
made member of consistory and preacher at Dillenburg ; 
in 1709 he was appointed professor of theology at Her- 
born; in 1721 he was called to Marburg, and in 1723 to 
Herborn, where he died, Jan. 20, 1753. He wrote, Dis- 
sertatio Inaug. de Manipulo Hordeaceo, cujus Oblatione 
Messem suam Auspicabantur Judai ejusque Mysterio 
(Frankf. a. O. 1706) :— Dissertatio de Holocaustis Jude- 
orum et Gentilium KaxoZnXia (Herborn) :— Dissertatio de 
Mysterio Holocaustorum (ibid.) :—Dissertatio de Bestia. 
Arundinett ad Psa. lxviii, 31 (ibid. 1713) :—Dissertatio 
de Vigilibus Veterum (ibid.); etc. See First, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 287 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, 
p. 765. (B. P.) 


Schreck, WILLIAM, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born near Osndbriick, Lower 
Prussia, about 1816. Emigrating to this country, he 
united with the Church, and was received into the In- 
diana Conference. He was afterwards a member of the 
South-west German Conference. He labored as an itinə 
erant minister for thirty-two years, and died on Herman 
Circuit, Ill., March 30, 1874. He was a pious, liberal, 
energetic man, serving the Church with holy consecra- 
tion. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 88. 


Schreiber, Hetnricu, a Roman Catholic divine of 
Germany, was born July 14, 1793, at Freiburg, in Breis- 
gau, where he also completed his studies. In 1816 he 
received holy orders, in 1822 he was made president of 
the gymnasium, and in 1826 he was appointed professor 
of moral theology at the university there. In 1831-34 
he published his Manual of Moral Theology (2 vols.), 
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bacy. The archbishop was ordered to make him prom- 
ise to keep such views in future to himself, but against 
such a promise Schreiber publicly protested. He was 
obliged to resign his theological chair, but was given a 
chair in the philosophical faculty, until, in 1845, he had 
to resign this position also on account of his joining the 
German Catholic movement, and died Nov. 20, 1873. 
His most important work is his Ausführliche Geschichte 
der Stadt und Universitat Freiburg (1857-60, 7 vols.). 
He also wrote Der deutsche Bauernkrieg (Freiburg, 1863- 
66, 3 vols.); etc. See Theologisches Universal-Lexikon, 
S. v.3; Literarischer Handweiser, 1873, p. 17; Winer, 
Handbuch der theologischen Literatur’, i, 286, 484 ; ii, 765; 
Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theol. iti, 1179. (B. P.) 

Schröckh, JoHANN Martutas, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany of eminent culture and extended 
usefulness in the department of historical learning, was 
born at Vienna July 26, 1733, and was early destined for 
the pulpit. His education was obtained chiefly at the 
Lutheran Gymnasium of Presburg, the Steinmetz School 
at Klosterbergen, near Magdeburg, and the University 
of Gottingen. Mosheim and J. D. Michaelis were then 
in the faculty of the latter institution, and their influ- 
ence over Schréckh was such that his attention became 
predominantly fixed on history and the Oriental lan- 
guages, and he was led to form habits of independent 
research, and to cultivate an attractive historical style— 
qualities which adhered to him through life. After his 
graduation, he was associated with an uncle, Prof. Karl 
A. Bell, of Leipsic, in editing several learned periodi- 
cals; but he also found time to perfect his knowledge 
of Greek and Roman antiquities under the tuition of 
professors Christ and Ernesti. In 1756 he received the 
master’s degree, and became a tutor in the university, 
and subsequently custodian of the library, and in 1761 
he was made professor extraordinary. The uncertainty 
of further preferment in the University of Leipsic, and 
the unsatisfactory income which he derived from lite- 
rary labors, now decided him to accept a call to the 
chair of poetry in the University of Wittenberg, which 
he held until 1775, when he was transferred to the chair 
of history, in the duties of which station he spent the 
remainder of his life. He projected a three years’ 
course, in which he was accustomed to traverse not only 
the history of literature, the Church, the Reformation, 
theology, and Christian antiquities, but also that of Eu- 
ropean states, Germany and Saxony in particular, and 
also of diplomacy; and, in addition to these labors, he 
issued numerous reviews, editions of works written by 
his friends, and independent works of more or less im- 
portance. His fidelity to his work was acknowledged 
by the government at Dresden, who transmitted to him 
a testimonial in writing and an honorary donation, to- 
gether with the offer of a titular patent as councillor of 
state, which latter he declined. He was married to 
Frederica Pitzschig, by whom he had four children, all 
of whom died in early childhood; and he died Aug. 2, 
1808, in consequence of a fall experienced in his library, 
on the seventy-fifth anniversary of his birth. 

As a writer of history, Schréckh was thoroughly qual- 
ified by his learning, impartial love of truth and devo- 
tion to morality, untiring industry in the work of col- 
lection and research, and the clearness, simplicity, and 
logic of his style. He was deficient in the critical ap- 
prehension and philosophical penetration needed to dis- 
cover the internal connection of events; and his style, 
as a whole, lacks the picturesque coloring and preg- 
nancy of meaning which characterize a classical writer. 
He was not a master in the art of descriptive writing, 
but, nevertheless, a meritorious and successful author. 
His works were numerous, but have been superseded 
by more complete and thorough books of later origin. 
They include biographies of learned men, and of oth- 
er persons eminent in the history of the world; text- 
books and manuals of history, and other similar works, 
none of which possess permanent value. The //is- 


in which he protested against a life-long vow and celi- | toria Religionis et Ecclesie Christiane in Usum Leo- 
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tionum, published in a seventh edition by Marheinecke 
in 1828, is noticeable chiefly because of its wealth of 
material, its judicious references to sources and helps, 
the systematic arrangement of its contents, and its ex- 
cellent Latin. The great work of his life, beyond ques- 
tion, is the Ausfihrliche Geschichte der christlichen 
Kirche, in 45 vols., the last two of which were completed 
by Prof. Tzschirner after the author’s death.. The work 
covers eighteen centuries of the Christian Church, and 
is characterized by impartiality and completeness to a 
remarkable degree. No work has yet appeared which 
combines so great magnitude with so many advantages 
as does that of Schréckh, though the earlier volumes, 
being intended simply to furnish a comprehensive course 
of reading in Church history, leave much to be desired 
on the part of cultured readers. 

See an article by Schréckh in R. G. Bayer’s All- 
gem. Magazin fiir Prediger, etc., vol. v, No. 2, p. 209- 
222; Politz, J. M. Schréckh’s Nekrolog (Wittenberg, 
1808); and notices respecting the life of Schröckh con- 
_ tributed to the Allgem. Zeitung, 1808, Nos. 247 and 248, 
p. 985-989. A faithful and instructive delineation is 
given by his friend K. L. Nitzsch in J. M. Schréckh’s 
Studienweise u. Maximen (Weimar, 1809). H. G. Tzschir- 
ner’s J. M. Schréckh’s Leben, Karakter, u. Schriften was 
prefixed to pt. x of Schröckh’s Kirchengeschichte seit 
der Reformation, and has also been published separately 
since 1812, with portrait. A complete list of Schröckh’s 
works is given in Mensel’s Gelehrtes Deutschland, viii, 
314 sq.; x, 627, and xv, 381. See also Wähler, Gesch. 
d. hist. Forschung u. Kunst, vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 813 sq.; 
Stiiudlin, Gesch. u. Lit. d. Kirchengesch. (Hanover, 1827) ; 
Baur, Epochen d. christl. Kirchengesch.-Schreibung (Tiib. 
1852). 

Schroder, Friedrich Wilhelm Julius, a Re- 
formed theologian of Germany, who died Feb. 27, 1876, 
at Elberfeld, where he had succeeded the celebrated 
Krummacher as pastor of the First Reformed Church, 
is the author of a Commentary on Genesis (Berlin, 1844) : 
— Vesperklange (ibid. 1846, 2 vols.):—a Commentary on 
Deuteronomy (prepared for Lange’s Bible-work [ Elber- 
feld, 1866 ]) :—a Commentary on Ezekiel (also prepared 
for Lange’s work). Besides, he published a number of 
Essays, Sermons, etc. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1182 
sq.; Theol. Jahrbuch, 1877, p. 228. (B. P.) 

Schröder, Johann Heinrich, a Lutheran min- 
ister of Germany, was born in 1666 at Hallerspringe, in 
the principality of Calenberg, in Hanover. He was a 
pupil of the celebrated philanthropist A. H. Francke, 
and studied under him at Leipsic. In 1696 he became 
pastor at Merseburg, near Magdeburg. He wrote a few 
hymns which are still in use in the German Church, 
and died June 30, 1699. Of his hymns we mention, 
Fins ist Noth, ach Herr dies Eine (transl. by E. Cox, 
“One thing needful, then, Lord Jesus,” in Hymns from 
the German, p. 216) :—Jesu, hilf siegen, du Fürst des Le- 
bens (transl. by Mills, “ Jesus, help conquer! thou Prince 
everliving,” in Horæ Germanicæ, p. 126). See Har- 
nisch, in Evangel. Kirchenzeitung, 1857, No. 89; Koch, 
Gesch. d, deutsch, Kirchenliedes, iv, 381 sq.; viii, 426 sq. ; 
Knapp, Evangel. Liederschutz, p. 1344. (B. P.) 


Schréder, Nicolaus Wilhelm, professor of 
Oriental languages and antiquities at Groningen, was 
born at Marburg, Aug. 22, 1721, and died May 30, 1798. 
He is known as the author of Comment. Philologico- 
criticus de Vestitu Mulierum Ebrearum ad Jes. iii, 10-24 
(Leyden, 1745). He also published a number of treatises 
bearing on Oriental languages and certain sections of 
the Bible, as De Confusione Sermonis Babelica : — De 
Voto Jephte :—De Tabernaculo Molochi et Stella Dei 
Remphan, etc. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 291; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliog. Handbuch, p. 128; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Literatur. (B. P.) 

Schubart, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH DANIEL, a Lu- 
theran divine of Germany, was born at Obersontheim, 
in the county of Limburg, March 26, 1736, and died as 
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court and theatre poet at Stuttgart, Oct. 10, 1791. He 
is the author of the beautiful hymn Alles ist euer! O 
Worte des ewigen Lebens (transl. into English in Hymns 
Jrom the Land of Luther, p. 61, “ All things are yours, 
O sweet message of mercy divine”), and of Kommt heut’ 
an eurem Stab (based on Luke ii, 22-32, which Mills 
translated in his Hore Germanice, p. 275, “Ye who 
with years are sinking”). See Schubart, Gesammelte 
Schriften (Stuttgart, 1839-40), vol. i-viii; Strauss, Schu- 
barts Leben in seinen Briefen (Berlin, 1849, 2 vols.); 
Koch, Gesch. d. deutsch. Kirchenliedes, vi, 376 sq.; Knapp, 
Evangel. Liederschatz, p. 1344. (B. P.) 


Schubert, GOTTLIEB HEINRICH VON, a German 
philosopher and mystic, who for more than half a cen- 
tury exerted a very extended and beneficent popular 
influence in almost every field of thought, was born in 
Saxony, April 26, 1780. His parents were pious and pe- 
culiar. In his fifth year he learned from his mother such 
a lesson on the death of Christ as remained a benedic- 
tion to him to his latest hour. He studied at Greiz and 
Weimar, and at the latter place was taken into the house 
of Herder. He also came into contact with Goethe and 
Jean Paul. In 1799 he began to study theology at Leip- 
sic, but in 1801 he changed theology for medicine, and 
went to Jena, Here he came under the personal and 
scientific influence of Schelling—an influence that lasted 
during life—as also under that of the naturalist William 
Ritter. In 1803 he married, and began the practice of 
medicine at Altenburg, supplementing his scanty fees by 
private lessons and other makeshifts. Here he wrote a 
romance, Die Kirche und die Götter. In 1805 he re- 
moved to Freiburg, where he began his great work A hn- 
dungen einer allgemeinen Geschichte des Lebens, in which 
he endeavored to reduce to uniform laws the whole field 
of nature and humanity. Schelling applauded, but many 
shook their heads in doubt. In 1807 he went to Dres- 
den and gave some public lectures, from which arose his 
strange and able work Ansichten von der Nachtseite der 
Naturwissenschaft. In 1809, by the help of Schelling, he 
was made rector of a scientific school at Nuremberg. Here 
he wrote his Symbolik des Traumes, also Altes und Neues 
aus dem Gebiet der inneren Seelenkunde (1815). This last 
work made a great sensation, and occasioned congratu- 
lations from Harms and Neander. Works in the same 
warmly religious vein are, Erzählungen (4 vols.) :—Bi- 
ographien und Erzählungen (3 vols.) :—and Der Erwerb 
(an autobiography, 3 vols.). His last work was Erin- 
nerungen an die Herzogin Helene von Orleans. Schubert 
left Nuremberg in 1816; in 1819 he became professor at 
Erlangen; in 1827 he went to the new University of 
Munich. His latter years were passed in peace and af- 
fluence. He died July 1, 1860. See Evangel. Kirchen- 
zeitung, 1860, No. 62; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. (J.P. L.) 


Schuderoff, JOHANN GEORG JONATHAN, a Ger- 
man Protestant minister, was born in 1766 at Gotha. 
In 1790 he was appointed minister at Drakendorf, near 
Jena; in 1797 subdeacon at Altenburg; in 1805 arch- 
deacon; in 1806 first pastor and superintendent at Ron- 
neburg, and in 1824 member of consistory. In 1836 he 
retired from the ministry, and died in 1843. He wrote: 
Ueber allgemeine Union der christl. Bekenntnisse (Neu- 
stadt, 1829):—Symboloklasmus oder Symbolatrie? (ibid. 
1831) :— Ueber Consistoriulverfassung in der deutsch-pro- 
testantischen Kirche (ibid. 1831) :—Glaube u. Vernunft in 
ihren Verzweigungen (ibid. 1843), etc. See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. ii, 1188; Regensburger Real-Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 


Schudt, JOHANN Jaxon, a German Jewish writer, 
was born Jan. 14, 1664, at Frankfort -on - the - Main, 
where he also died, Feb. 14, 1722, as the rector of the 
gymnasium. Schudt is well known as the author of 
the Memorabilia Judaica, or Jüdische Merkwiirdigkei- 
ten (Frankf. 1714-17, 4 pts.). This may be regarded 
as the most important of his works, which are enumer- 
ated by Furst in his Bibl. Jud. iii, 292 sq. See also 
Steinschneider, Bibliog. Handbuch, s. v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Literatur. (B. P.) 
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Schultens, Albert, an eminent Dutch Oriental- 
ist, the father of modern Hebrew grammar, was born 
at Groningen, 1686, and early destined to a theological 
career, He studied the original languages of the Bible— 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Rabbinic—and after a time Arabic. 
The earliest fruit of these studies was a public disputa- 
tion with Gussetius, at the age of eighteen, in which 
he maintained that the study of Arabic is indispensa- 
bly necessary to a knowledge of Hebrew. After com- 
pleting his studies, he visited Leyden and Utrecht, and 
became acquainted with Reland, through whom he 
published his first book, Animadv. Philolog. in Jobum 
(Utrecht, 1708, 8vo). Having returned to his home, he 
became candidate in theology, and in the following year 
(July 4, 1709) received the degree of doctor in that 
science. He then returned to Leyden to make use of 
its library. In 1711 he assumed the pastorate of the 
Church at Wassenaer, but exchanged that post after 
two vears for the chair of Oriental languages in the 
.Academy of Franeker. In 1729 he was placed in charge 
ofthe Levden Theological Seminary and made custodian 
of the Warner MSS. He served three years, doing the 
work of a professor without enjoying the title or re- 
ceiving any renumeration, after which period a chair 
of Arabic was specially created for him, with which the 
additional professorship of Hebrew antiquities was con- 
nected in 1740. He held these positions without in- 
terruption to the time of his death, Jan. 26, 1750. 

The services which Schultens rendered to philological 
science are of great value. He was the first to overturn 
the notion that Hebrew is the original language given 
to man by God, by showing that that tongue is simply 
a branch of the Shemitic family, and finds an essential 
and indispensable aid in the comparison of the Arabic. 
Besides defending this position in his early disputation 
with Gussetius, he enforced its claims in the work Origi- 
nes Hebrew. This opened a new path to Hebrew gram- 
mar and Biblical exegesis, and also contributed materi- 
ally to the advancement of the study of Oriental lan- 
guages and the attainment of its subsequent indepen- 
dent position. Numerous pupils helped to spread the 
knowledge of his views and methods, and founded the 
Dutch school of grammar and exegesis. The faults of 
Schultens are too great readiness in the tracing of anal- 
ogies and the forming of combinations, and a lack of 
thorough criticism in the application of the Arabic. 

Of the writings of Schultens, aside from the purely 
Arabic—such as editions of the Rudimenta (1733) and the 
Grammatica (1748) of Erpenius:—Vita Saladini (Lugd. 
Bat. 1733, fol.) :—Monum. Vetustiora Arab. (Leva. 1740, 
4to):— Historia Joctindarum (Harderov. 1786, 4to)—we 
mention those which have reference to Hebrew gram- 
mar and Biblical literature: Origines Hebree, etc. (Fran- 
eker, 1734-38, 2 vols. 4to), and a preliminary work, De 
Defectibus Hodiernee Lingue Hebr. (ibid. 1731, 4to; new 
ed. of both works, Leyd. 1761, 2 vols, 4to) :—Jnstituti- 
ones ad Fundam. Lingue Hebr., etc. (Leyd. 1737, 1756, 
4to):— Vetus et Regia Via Hebraizandi, etc. ( Lugd. 
1738), a rejoinder to his opponents, which he carries 
further in Excursus Primus ad Caput Primum Vie Ve- 
teris et Regie Hebraizandi, etc., and Excursus Secundus 
and Tertius (Leyd. 1739, 4to) :—IJnstitutiones Aramee 
(Lugd. Bat. 1745-49), a work containing a Chaldee and 
Syriac grammar, without preface or other guide to in- 
quiry, and probably interrupted by the author’s death, 
as it is broken off in the middle. Of his exegetical 
works the chief are, Liber Jobi, Nova Versione ad 
Hebr. Fontem et Comment., etc. (Lugd. Bat. 1737, 2 vols. 
4to): — Proverbia Salomonis, etc. (ibid. 1748, 4to), an 
abridgment of which was published by G. J. L. Vogel 
(Halle, 1769, 8vo). Ten separately printed disserta- 
tions and addresses were published by his son in Opera 
Minora, etc. (Ludg. 1769, 4to), and also a number of 
dissertations read before him by his pupils, in Sylloge 
Diss. Philolog.-exeget. (Leidæ et Leovard. pars i, 1772; 
pars ii, 1775, 4to). Schultens left also several commen- 
taries and a Hebrew lexicon in MS. See Vriemoet, 
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Elogium Schultensii, in Athene Frisiace, p. 762-771; 
Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Schultens, Heinrich Albert, an Orientalist, the 
son of Johann Jacob, and grandson of Albert Schultens 
(q. v.), was born at Herborn, Central Germany, Feb. 15, 
1749. He began the study of Greek and Latin, under the 
direction of the most celebrated instructors of Leyden, at 
the age of seven years, and followed it with that of Orien- 
tal languages and antiquities. He also became acquaint- 
ed with the English, French, and German among modern 
tongues. In 1772 he visited England to make use of 
the Bodleian Library; and on his return, though not yet 
twenty-four years of age, was made professor of Oriental 
languages in the Academy of Amsterdam, and in 1782 
he was inducted into the chair previously occupied by 
his father and grandfather. His literary labors were 
expended chiefly on Arabic authors, and the continued 
effort required to prepare the Proverbs of Meidani un- 
dermined his health. He died of a slow fever, Aug. 12, 
1793. Everard Scheid, his friend and successor, deliv- 
ered his eulogium. For his life, comp. Series Continu- 
ata Histor. Batav. per Wagenaer, pars i, p. 364-380; 
also the unimportant sketch by Rink, H. A. Schultens, 
etc. (Riga, 1794, 8vo). 

Schultens, Johann Jacob, a theologian and 
‘Orientalist, the son of Albert Schultens (q. v.), was born 
at Franeker, in the Netherlands, in 1716, educated under 
the eye of his father, and appointed professor of theology 
and Oriental languages in the Academy of Herborn in 
1742. He held that post during seven years, was then 
transferred to the Academy of Leyden, and five months 
afterwards became the successor of his father in the the- 
ological seminary. He died in 1778. The only writings 
published by him were his inaugurals, Dissert. de Utilitate 
Dialect. ad tuendam Integritatem Codicis Hebr. (Leyd. 
1742) (also in the Syllog. Dissertat, p. 231-439 ; see lit. 
art. “ Albert Schultens”):—De Fruct. in Theol. Redun- 
tantibus ex Peritiore Linguarum Orient, Cognitione 
(ibid. 1749) :— Dissert. Theol. Inaug.ad Locum A postoli 
Philipp. cap. ti, v. 5-11 (Syllog. Dissertat. p. 443-518), 
and some new editions of single works written by his 
father. 

Schultetus. See SCULTETUS. 

Schulthess, JOHANNES, Dr., the Swiss compeer 
of Paulus and Röhr in the advocacy of the older ra- 
tionalism, was born Sept. 28, 1763, and received a pre- 
dominantly philological training. His earliest labors 
were expended in behalf of reforms in the public schoola 
(see Schweizer Schulfreund, 1812, etc.). His Kinder- 
bibel des ulten Testaments and his Schweizer Kinder- 
freund were highly esteemed as text-books, He be- 
came a professor of the Zurich gymnasium, and preb- 
endary in 1816, and from that time devoted himself 
to the department of New-Test. exegesis. He endeav- 
ored to ground his rationalism on the Bible itself, even 
at the cost of violence to the text. In 1824 he pub- 
lished a commentary on the Epistle of St. James, and in 
1822 he gave to the world his dogmatical views, in a 
pamphlet entitled Rationalism. u. Supranaturalism. Ka- 
non, Tradition u. Scription, a work in which Orelli par- 
ticipated. His Revision d. kirchl. Lehrbegriffs (1823-26) 
served a similar purpose. From 1826 to 1830 he edited 
the Annalen founded by Wachler, Schwarz at Heidel- 
berg at the same time publishing a periodical in the 
interests of his peculiar theological views. In the re- 
vived conflict. (1820 sq.) respecting the Lord’s supper 
between the Lutheran and Reformed churches, he gave 
himself out as the defender of true Zwinglianism (comp. 
his Evangel. Lehre vom heil. Abendmahl [ Leips. 1824]). 
He likewise felt himself called to resist the movements 
of his time towards ultramontanism, but no less all 
tendencies towards “mysticism and pietism.” He had, 
in short, a thoroughly polemical nature, which involved 
him in controversies with all who would not adopt his 
frequently venturesome hypotheses, rationalists no less 
than orthodox theologians; but in the privacy of social 
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intercourse he displayed, especially in his later years, 
a friendly, genial spirit, in which nothing of the con- 
troversialist was apparent. He also combined with his 
rationalism a simple piety whose centre was a firm faith 
in the all-controlling goodness of God. After the Uni- 
versity of Zurich had been founded, in 1833, Schulthess 
became ordinary professor in that institution. He had 
received the degree of doctor in theology from Jena, 
Nov., 1817. He died Nov. 10, 1836, leaving, as his most 
important legacy to theological science, an edition of the 
works of Zwingli which he had published ın connec- 
tion with Schuler. The clergymen trained by him 
generally entered into different paths from those 
in which he walked—the older ones through the 
influence of Schleiermacher, and the younger un- 
der the guidance of Nitzsch, Tholuck, Jul. Miiller, 
etc. The most trustworthy source for his biography 
is the Denkschrift zur hundertjahr. Jubelfever d. Schult- 
hess. Familienfonds, etc., by his son Johann (Zurich, 
1859). 


Schulting, Cornevivs, a learned Dutch ecclesi- 
astic, was born at Steenwyk, Overyssel, about 1540. 
His family was distinguished and honorable. After 
studying at Cologne, he took the ecclesiastical habit, 
taught philosophy in the college at Laurentianum, 
and afterwards became its principal. He had charge 
of the faculty of arts at Cologne, and was canon of 
the cathedral. He died April 23, 1604. His writ- 
ings show erudition and a great range of reading. 
We mention, Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, etc. (Cologne, 
1599, 4 vols. fol.): — Ecclesiastice Discipline, ete. 
(ibid, 1599, 8vo):—Bibliotheca Catholica (ibid. 1602, 
2 vols. 4to):— Hierarchica Anacrisis (ibid. 1604, 
fol.) See Sweert, Athene Belgice ; Hartzheim, Bibl. 
Colon. | 


Schulz, David, a German rationalist, was born 
in Lower Silesia, Nov. 29, 1779, and after protracted 
preliminary studies was admitted to the University of 
Halle in 1803, where he devoted himself largely to phil- 
ological studies and became strongly interested in the 
lectures of Fr. A. Wolf. In 1806 he received the degree 
of Ph.D. and the position of docent in the philosophical 
faculty of his alma mater. Soon afterwards the uni- 
versity was suspended, and Schulz followed a call to 
Leipsic in 1807; but on the restoration of the University 
of Halle he returned and taught successful courses on 
the classical writers, the books of the New Test., and 
Roman antiquities. The government of Westphalia 
recognised his services in 1809 by conferring on him 
the position of extraordinary professor in theology and 
philosophy ; but having obtained, through the influence 
of Wolf and W. von Humboldt, an ordinary professorship 
of theology at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, he left Halle for 
that place. In 1810 he received the theological doc- 
torate. In 1811 the university was transferred to Bres- 
lau, and from that period Schulz concentrated his en- 
ergies wholly on the science of theology. His lectures 
extended over the greater portion of its field, and dis- 
cussed encyclopedia, New-Test. introduction, criticism, 
and hermeneutics, exegesis of nearly the entire New 
Test., Church history, introduction to systematic the- 
ology, dogmatics, and repeatedly, for students of the 
entire university, the nature of Christianity. He de- 
livered the academical address in connection with the 
tercentenary of the Reformation in 1817, and that of 
June 25, 1830, in commemoration of the submission of 
the Augsburg Confession. In 1819 he was made con- 
sistorial councillor, and soon afterwards director of the 
commission of examiners in science, as also director of 
the pedagogical seminary for learned schools. In 1845 
he 1mprudently signed a declaration against the efforts 
of “a small party in the evangelical Church, which yet 
was powerful by reason of support from without,” and 
in consequence was deprived of the position of royal 
consistorial councillor, though permitted to retain the 
title and emoluments of that office. His influence de- 
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clined after 1848, as did also his physical energies. 
The loss of sight compelled his withdrawal from aca- 
demical occupations during the last years of his life, and, 
after protracted sufferings, he died Feb. 17, 1854. 

Schulz’s theological attitude was that of ordinary ra- 
tionalism. He considered his mission to be the uni- 
fying of Christianity and humanity by more clearly 
apprehending and presenting the fundamental truths 
of the former, etc. He was not a pioneer, but a con- 
servative rationalist, and contributed greatly to pratract 
the rule of the rationalist tendency. His exegetical 
writings are not without scientific value, but those of a 
polemical character are immoderately violent. All of 
his writings suffer from diffuseness and repetition. A 
certain force of individuality must be conceded to him, 
since he was able to attract large numbers of students 
to his lectures, which were entirely without arrange- 
ment, and was able to exercise an almost intolerable 
dominion over the entire Church of Silesia during a 
protracted period, so that the Lutheran separation in 
that province is often charged to his overbearing in- 
fluence. His passionate nature could not brook oppo- 
sition, and rendered it difficult for him to submit to the 
decrease of his party, which was apparent in his later 
years. 

The works of Schulz mostly belong to the depart- 
ments of exegesis and New-Test. text criticism, but are 
occasionally polemical writings. We mention, Brief 
an die Hebrder, etc. (Bresl. 1818) :—Parabel vom Ver- 
walter, Luc. xvi, 1 sq. (ibid. 1821) :—Christl. Lehre vom 
heil. Abendmahl (Leips. 1824; 2d ed., with sketch of 
doctrine of Lord’s supper, ibid. 1831 ):— Was heisst 
Glauben, u. wer sind die Ungldubigen? etc., with sup- 
plement discussing original sin (ibid. 1830, 1834) :— 
Geistesgaben d. ersten Christen, etc. ( Bresl. 1836) :— 
Prog. de Codice IV Evangel. Biblioth. Rhedigeriane, ete. 
(Vratisl. 1814) :—Novum Test. Grece, Textum ad Fidem 
Codd., Verss, et Patrum rec. et Lect. Var. Adjecit J. J. 
Griesbach, vol. i, Evangelia complectens; ed. tertiam 
emend. et auct. cur. D. S. (Berol. 1827) :—Dispututio 
de Codice D. Cantabrigiensi (Vratisl. 1833) :—De Doc- 
torum Academ. Officiis (ibid. 1827) :—Theol. Lehr frei- 
heit auf den evangel, Universitäten u. deren Beschrän- 
kung durch symbol, Bücher (Bresl. 1830) (Von Cölln 
being joined with Schulz in the authorship of this 
work). 


Schulz, Johann Christoph Fr., a German doc- 
tor and professor of theology, was born May 18, 1747, at 
Wertheim. From 1783 he was professor at Giessen ; in 
1786 he was made first preacher and superintendent of 
the Alsfeld diocese, and died Jan. 26, 1806. He wrote, 
Scholia in Vet. Test. (Norimb. 1797) :—Psulmus 49 Va- 
rietatibus Lectionis Observationibusque Philologicis Illus- 
tratus (Gottingen, 1769, 1771, 2 pts.):—De Ellipsibus 
Hebraicis, etc. (Lips. 1782-93 ) :—Der 2te Brief Pauli 
an die Korinther (Halle, 1783, etc.). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Literatur, ii, 769; First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
295 sq.; Steinschneider, Bibliograph. Handbuch, p. 130. 
(B. P.) 


Schulze, Benjamin Wilhelm Dan., a German 
theologian, was born at Berlin, Jan. 17, 1715, where he 
also died, March 17, 1790. He wrote, Commentatio et 
Dissertatio Apologetica, qua Inquiritur, num Puncta Vo- 
calia rp Kethib X Sulyecta ad Keri sint Referenda :— 
Vollstdndigere Kritik über die gewöhnlichen A usgaben der 
hebr. Bibel, etc. (Berlin, 1764) :—Comecture Historico- 
critice Sadduceorum inter Judeos Secte Novam Lucem 
Accendentes (Halle, 1799) :— Additamenta Variantium 
Lectionum e Gersoniana Sacri Codicis Editione Collecta- 
rum (ibid. 1768) :—Conjecture Crit. ad Illustrationem 
Psa. xxii, 13 (ibid. 1769). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Literatur, ii, 770; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 296. (B. P.) 

Schulze, Ernst August, a German professor of 
theology, was born Aug. 8, 1721, at Berlin, and died May 
3, 1786, as pastor of the German Reformed Church at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He wrote, Commentatio de Fic- 
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tis Hierosolymorum Privilegiis (Francof. 1756) :—Disser- 
tatio de Variis Judeorum Erroribus in Descriptione Tem- 
pli (ibid. 1758) :—Commentatio de Hebreorum Antiqui- 
tatum Vestigiis in Horatii Eclogis (Hague, 1774) :— Dis- 
sertatio de Juda Galileo et ejus Secta (Francof. 1761) :— 
Dissertatio de Herodiana Puerorum Bethlehemiticorum 
Cede (ibid. 1765):—Compendium Archeologie Hebra- 
tce (Dresden, 1793). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Literatur, ii, 770; Fürst, Bibl. Judaica, iii, 296. (B. P.) 

Schulze, Johann Ludwig, a German doctor 
and professor of theology, was born at Halle, Dec. 17, 
1734, and died there, May 1, 1799. He wrote, Disser- 
tatio qua Mutationes in Textu Cod. Alexandrini a Grabio 
Factæ ex Conjectura, ad Examen Revocantur (Halle, 
1768) :—Chaldaicorum Danielis et Esræ Capitum Inter- 
pretatio Hebraica (ibid. 1782) :—Dissertatio ad Cohel, 
xii, 1-3 (ibid. 1768). He also edited Simonis Lexicon 
Manuale and Altingii Synopsis Institutionum Chaldea- 
rum. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, ii, 770; 
First, Bibl. Judaica, iii, 297. (B. P.) 

Schumann, Christian Heinrich, a German 
doctor of theology, was born at Neukirchen Dec. 25, 
1787. His tirst appointment was that of collaborator 
at Meissen. In 1815 he was made co-rector at Anna- 
berg, in 1825 deacon, and in 1827 pastor there, until 
in 1835 he became superintendent. He died at Dresden 
Dec. 11, 1858. He wrote, De Cultu Jesu ( Annaberg, 
11841) :—Stimmen aus dem Hause des Herrn über Zeit- 
ereignisse und Zeitbediirfnisse (ibid. 1849). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Literatur, Supplement, p. 301; Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1199. (B. P.) 


Schumann, Gustav Adolph, a German theo- 
logian, was born at Weickelsdorf, near Zeitz, in 1803. 
In 1826 he became academical private teacher; in 1829 
he was made professor extraordinary at Leipsic; and 
died at Meissen April 11, 1841. He wrote, Vita Mosis: 
Pars I, De Infantia Mosis (Lips. 1826):—De Libertate 
Interpretis Dissertatio (Meissen, 1840) : — Melancthon 
Redivivus, oder der ideale Geist des Christenthums (Leips. 
1837). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, ii, 
770; Supplement, p. 301; Fürst, Bibl. Judaica, iii, 297 ; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1199. (B. P.) 

Schumman, JOHANNES, a distinguished clergyman 
of the (Dutch) Reformed Church, a medical practitioner 
of considerable skill, and a Revolutionary patriot whose 
services to his country were most vigorous and fearless, 
was born Aug. 18, 1712, of German parents, at West 
Camp, N. Y., studied theology under Frelinghuysen and 
Goetschius, and received and accepted a call to the 
united churches of Catskill and Coxsackie, N. Y., upon 
condition that, at their expense, he should go to Hol- 
land to complete his education. This he did in 1752; 
and in 1753, after a rigid examination, he was licensed 
and ordained by the Classis of Amsterdam, and returned 
to take charge of the churches, in which he spent his 
entire ministry of forty-one years. His powerful voice, 
earnest manner, and burning fervor of piety, with un- 
compromising attachment to the principles of theology, 
his honest zeal, and indefatigable perseverance and in- 
dustry, were the secrets of his success. He was a warm 
coetus man in the great controversy of his Church re- 
specting independence of the mother Church in Hol- 
land. In the same spirit, his patriotism made him a 
famous leader of the people of the whole region of 
which Catskill is the centre against British rule. In- 
dians and Tories abounded in that country and around 
his own residence. Emissaries of George III were fre- 
quently passing through those river counties carrying 
messages between New York and Canada and stirring 
up the savages and the Tories to treacherous plots and 
deeds of cruelty. Of course he was the chief object of 
their hatred. But he praved and thundered from his 
pulpit. He rode undaunted to discharge his official 
duties in his church at Coxsackie, fifteen miles distant 
from Catskill and through a wilderness that exposed 
him to constant dangers from his country’s foes. He 
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aided in organizing committees of safety and in the mil- 
itary defences. He went armed, but his chief trust was 
in God. Nothing daunted or depressed his lofty daring 
for liberty and his native land. To this day Ulster, 
Greene, and Albany counties are full of traditions of his 
fame. He is the hero of a historical novel entitled The 
Dutch Dominie of the Catskills, by the late Rev. David 
Murdock, D.D., who was his successor at Catskill, 1842- 
51. His medical services were gratuitously rendered 
for the benefit of his people, “and without respect of 
persons.” A few days before he died he preached at 
Coxsackie his last sermon, on the Saviour’s words “ It 
is finished ;” and then he went home to finish his own 
work in the full assurance of faith, May 16,1794. See 
Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit, vol.ix. (W.J.R.T.) 


Schupp, Jonass BALTHASAR, a German pastor 
and critic, was born at Giessen in 1610. In his fifteenth 
year he entered the University of Giessen. At first he 
studied law, then theology. After a long journey 
among the German universities, he tarried at Rostock 
(1629-31) and took his master’s degree. Then he vis- 
ited Holland and heard Salmasius and Voss. On his 
return he acted as professor of history and oratory for 
ten years at Marburg. In 1643 he added to his duties 
that of a pastor. Desiring to give himself entirely to 
the ministry, he accepted the place of court preacher 
at Braubach in 1646. The landgrave of Hesse-Brau- 
bach commissioned him to take part in the negotiation 
of the Peace of Westphalia (1648). At Munster he 
had the honor of preaching the first sermon in com- 
memoration of the peace. Here a call came to him to 
the place of chief pastor of St. James’s, Hamburg. En- 
tering upon his duties in 1649, he labored the remaining 
twelve years of his life with great zeal and popularity. 
He was thoroughly evangelical, preaching not exclu- 
sively Christ for us, but Christ in us, and insisting upon 
thorough heart-conversion. His manner was free and 
popular, a great contrast to the prevalent scholastic 
method. His success turned his colleagues into spies 
and enemies, Bitter calumnies were invented against 
him. Satirical pamphlets flew on every hand. The 
magistracy interfered, and imposed silence on both sides. 
But the violence of the assaults broke down the health 
of the faithful man. He died in great joy, a truly can~ 
dida anima, in 1661. Schupp published, Volumen Ora- 
tionum Solemnium et Panegyricarum (1642) :— Traktaten 
über Staat, Kirche und Schule:—Morgen- und Abend- 
Lieder. His collective works were edited by his son 
(Hanan, 1663), and have had several editions. See Jn 
Schuppit Obitum (Francof. 1685); Herzog, Real- Ency- 
klop. xx, 749-755. (J. P. L.) 


Schureman, Jony, D.D., a (Dutch) Reformed min- 
ister, son of Hon. James Schureman, United States Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, was born near New Brunswick, 
N.J., Oct. 19,1778. Of pious lineage, he devoted himself 
to Christ in early youth. At seventeen he graduated 
from Queen’s College (1795), and then studied theology 
with Dr. Livingston. He was licensed in 1800, settled 
at Bedminster, N. J.. from 1801 to 1807, when he re- 
moved to the Church at Millstone, and in 1809 accepted 
a call to the Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church in 
New York at the same time with Dr. Jacob Brodhead. 
Here he sustained himself with satisfaction to his peo- 
ple, but, on account of feeble health, in 1811 he accept- 
ed the vice-presidency and chair of moral philosophy 
and belles-lettres in Queen’s College at New Brunswick. 
For a short time, 1813, he was pastor of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in that city, but disease soon obliged 
him to desist. In 1815 the General Synod appointed 
him professor of ecclesiastical history and pastoral the- 
ology in the theological seminary under their care in 
New Brunswick. Here for five years he fulfilled his du- 
ties with profit to the institution and honor to himself. 
He died in 1818 of typhus fever. Dr. Schureman was 
blessed with a clear, vigorous, accurate, and well-dis- 
ciplined mind, and with an uncommonly amiable temper 
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which made him, like Daniel, “a man greatly beloved.” 
His piety was tender, devout, and universally acknowl- 
edged by all who knew him. His preaching partook 
of these characteristics, and was always popular, but not 
strong or brilliant. He was judicious, solid, calm, and 
full of unction. His short career gave promise of use- 
fulness and of power, but was blighted by early death, 
and yet makes his memory very precious among the 
departed worthies of the Reformed Church. See Lud- 
low, Memorial; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit; 
De Witt, Historical Discourse. (W.J. R.T.) 


Schürmann, ANNA MARIA VON, a prominent disci- 
ple and supporter of Labadie (q. v.), was born at Cologne, 
Nov. 5, 1607, of Reformed parents. Persecution drove 
her parents in 1610 to the district of Juliers, whence 
the family removed to Franeker, and, after the death 
of her father, to Utrecht. Anna Maria was possessed 
of extraordinary intellectual qualities, which were fur- 
ther developed by careful training and instruction, so 
that she became familiarly acquainted with many an- 
cient and modern languages—the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Italian, Spanish, Arabic, Syriac, and Coptic —and was 
able to write letters in them all; was a proficient in 
mathematics and history; and was no less celebrated 
for her skill in the more ornamental branches of music, 
drawing, painting, carving, wax-work, and embroidery. 
Her attainments won for her the title of the Tenth Muse, 
the Celebrated Maid of Utrecht. The serious, pious 
temper, and the love for the word of God which she 
had manifested from her childhood, now gave way to 
vanity; but the influence of Labadie, whom she en- 
countered when more than fifty years of age, led to a 
thorough conversion. She recalled all her writings, 
associated herself with Labadie in his home and life, 
defended him and his followers with her pen and sup- 
ported them with her purse. A peculiar mystical rela- 
tionship subsisted between her and Labadie, but no 
charge of improper conduct has ever been raised against 
her. After Labadie’s death she retired to Wievert, in 
Friesland, where she died in 1678, after a protracted 
and painful illness. Her last work, entitled Eukleria, 
and containing a review of her life, its tendencies 
and results, was completed just before her end. See 
Gobel, Gesch, d. christi. Lebens, etc., p. 272-280, 
783. 

Schut, CorNeLIUS, a Flemish painter, was born 
at Antwerp in 1597. He was a pupil of Rubens; and 
when he had finished his studies in 1619, he worked 
with great success in churches and convents. His 
best painting is in the cupola of the Cathedral at 
Antwerp, and represents the Assumption of the Virgin; 
and the Martyrdom of St. George in the museum of the 
same city shows his skill. Schut possessed a brilliant 
imagination and great facility of execution, which, in 
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a large measure, compensated for his feebleness of de- | 


sign. He is considered one of the best of Rubens’s 


pupils, 


Schütz, JOHANN JACOB, a German hymnist, was 
born Sept. 7, 1640, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he 
also died, May 22, 1690. He was very intimate with 
Spener and Joachim Neander. The only hymn which 
he wrote was ascribed to Hugo Grotius. It is an orna- 
ment of German hymnology, the well-known Se: Lob 
und Ehr’ dem höchsten Gut (Engl. transl. in Lyra Ger- 
manica, ii, 196, “ All praise and thanks to God most high”). 
See Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenliedes, iv, 218 sq. ; 
Rambach, Anthologie christl. Gesänge, iii, 229; Wange- 
mann, Kirchenlied, p.298; T'heologisches Universal-Lex- 
thon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Schwab, Jonass Baptist, a Roman Catholic di- 
vine of Germany, born in 1811 at Hassfurt, was made 
priest in 1834 and doctor of theology in 1839. In 1840 
he was appointed professor of Church history and canon 
law at Würzburg. In 1851 he was deposed on account 
of his heterodox views, and died Dec. 28, 1875, at W ürz- 
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burg. He published, Paul von Samosata (Würzburg, 
1839) :—Ueber das Verhältniss der christlichen Beredt- 
samkeit zur antiker (1849) :—Johannes Gerson, Professor 
der Theologie und Kanzler der Universität Paris (1858). 
See Literarischer Handweiser, 1873, p. 18; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. iii, 1202. (B. P.) 


Schwabe, JoHANN FRIEDRICH HEINRICH, a Prot- 
estant divine of Germany, was born in 1779 at Eichel- 
born, near Weimar. He studied theology at Jena, and 
entered upon his first ministerial duties in 1802 at 
Wormstedt. From that time on till his death, which 
took place in 1834, he occupied the most important ec- 
clesiastical positions in the grand-duchy of Hesse. He 
wrote, Specimen Theologie Comparative exhibens KXe- 
avSouc Upvoy sic Aia, cum Disciplina Christiana Com- 
paratum, etc. (Jena, 1819) :—Verhdliniss der stoischen 
Moral zum Christenthum (ibid. 1820) :— Examen aus der 
Reformationsgeschichte (Neustadt, 1839). He also pub- 
lished several volumes of Sermons. See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. ii, 1202 sq. Regensburger Real-Encyklop, 8. v. 
(B. P.) : 


Schwartz, Christian Friedrich, a German 
missionary to India. He was born at Sonnenburg, in 
Brandenburg, Oct. 26, 1726, and educated at Halle. 
While there he studied the Tamil, in order to aid the 
missionary Schultz in translating the Bible. He was 
ordained at Copenhagen in 1749, and on Jan. 29, 1750, 
embarked from England for India as missionary. He 
reached Tranquebar July 30. He remained there until, 
in 1767, he was transferred to the English society and 
stationed at Trichinopoly. In 1779 he went to Tan- 
jore, where he spent the remainder of his life. He was 
greatly esteemed by both Europeans and natives. The 
rajah of Tanjore committed to him the education of his 
son and successor, and Hyder Ali received him as am- 
bassador after refusing all others. He died in 1798. 
After his death the rajah of Tanjore and the East India 
Company each erected a monument to his memory. 


Schwartz, Peter (in Latin Niger), a German 
theologian, was born early in the 15th century. His 
early history is unknown, except that he received a 
good education and entered the Order of St. Dominic. 
He travelled widely, and in every way endeavored to 
add to his knowledge of the laws and customs of the 
Jews. His knowledge of Hebrew was so great that in 
1474 he carried on a discussion with several rabbis in 
that language at Ratisbon. At that time he was 
teaching at Wurzburg, but left to take charge of 
the College of Buda, in Hungary. He died in 1481. 
Many of the works of Niger are lost—indeed, but two 
important ones remain: Tractatus ad Judeworum Per- 
Jjidiam Extirpandam Confectus (Essling, 1477, fol.; 
transl, into German under the title Stella Messia 
[ ibid. 1477, 4to ]):—Clypeus Thomistarum (Venice, 
1482, fol.). 


Schwartze, Moritz GOTTHILF, a German theo- 
logian, was born in 1802 at Weissenfels. He studied 
the Oriental languages, and was appointed professor of 
the Coptic language and literature at the University of 
Berlin. His death occurred in 1848. He published, 
Prolegomena in Religionem Veterum A:gyptorum (Berl. 
1832) :—Das alte Aegypten (Leips. 1843) :—Psaltertum 
in Dialectum Coptice Lingue Memphiticam, etc. (ibid. 
1843) :—Quatuor Evangelia in Dialecto Lingue Coptice 
Memphitica Perscripta, etc. (pars i, vol. i, Evangelia 
Matthai et Marci continens [ ibid. 1846 ]) :— Koptische 
Grammatik (ed. by H. Steinthal [ Berl. 1850]) :—Prstes 
Sophia (Coptic, with a Latin transl., ed. by Petermann 
[ibid. 1851]). See the Regensburger Real- Encyklop. 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Schwarz, Charles, Dr., a German preacher, was 
born at Wreschen, in the duchy of Posen, in the year 
1817, of Jewish parentage. Having passed the gym- 
nasium, he entered the university at Berlin; and here 
it was that, when twenty years of age, he openly pro- 
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fessed his faith in Christ. 
the study of theology ; went to Halle, where he attend- 
ed the lectures of Gesenius, Tholuck, Erdmann, and Ju- 
lius Müller, and afterwards to Berlin, where Neander, 
Hengstenberg, and Twesten were his teachers. Hav- 
ing completed his studies, he offered himself to the Lon- 
don Jews’ Society, was ordained by the bishop of Lon- 
don, and appointed for Constantinople. On his way to 
the latter city, he went to Pesth, in Hungary, where he 
stayed for about a year, in the meantime becoming ac- 
quainted with Dr. Duncan of Scotland. In Constanti- 
nople he only stayed one year, severed his connection 
with the London society, and entered the services of the 
Free Church of Scotland, which appointed him as a mis- 
sionary to Berlin, where he labored from 1844 till 1848, 
From Berlin he went to Amsterdam, where he soon 
attracted the attention of Jews and Christians, ‘The 
church which he built there soon became the nucleus 
of Christian life for the whole city, and the weekly, 
which he issued under the title De Heraut, soon spread 
all over the Netherlands. His labors -in Amsterdam 
were greatly blessed—a circumstance which excited the 
hatred of the Jews, who boasted themselves of being 
the descendants of those exiles who came from Spain 
and Portugal, and who, in their fanatical ignorance, 
could not endure that some of their brethren should 
_ leave Judaism and become Christians. With incredible 
fanaticism they persecuted all converts. It was on Sun- 
day morning, Aug. 1, 1858, when Schwarz had entered 
the pulpit to preach to about 1200 people, that while in 
silent prayer he was stabbed in the side by a young 
Jew, who had followed the preacher without being seen. 
For a long time his life was endangered, but he finally 
recovered. He continued for six years longer in his 
work at Amsterdam, when, in 1864, he exchanged the 
scene of his long labors for London. Here a large 
field was opened to him, in which he also labored till 
Aug. 24, 1870, when he was called to his rest. To Jews 
and Gentiles, Schwarz preached in English, Dutch, and 
German, and many of those whom he led to Christ are 
now ambassadors of the cross. See F'riedensbote fiir Is- 
rael, 1871, p. 33 sq.; Saat auf Hoffnung, vii, 383 ; viii, 80; 
Missionsblatt fiir Israel, 1874, p. 83 sq., 92 sq. (B. P.) 

Schwarz, J. C. E., a German doctor and professor 
of theology, was born at Halle, June 20, 1802. After 
1829 he labored at Jena, holding the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal positions, and died there May 18, 1870. He pub- 
lished a number of Sermons, which are all enumerated 
in Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theologica, ii, 1205. See also 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, ii, 772; Litera- 
rischer Handweiser, 1870, p. 491. (B. P.) 


Schwarz, Josef, a German Jew, was born Oct. 22, 
1804, at Floss, in Bavaria. When seventeen years of 
age he entered the University of Witrzburg. In 1833 
he arrived in Palestine, and died at Jerusalem Feb. 5, 
1865. Schwarz is best known by his works on Pales- 
tine. Thus he published, Hebrdische Karte über Pa- 
lestina (Würzburg, 1829, and often): — Wnawn Miser, 
or Astronomical and Physical Explanations of the Holy 
Land (Jerusalem, 1843) :—Y ANN PRISH, or Geography 
of Palestine (ibid. 1845) :—P AN MIRSIM, or Natural 
History of the Holy Land (ibid. 1845) :—pANn NYIN, 
or History of Palestine till 1845 (ibid. 1845), Some of 
his works were translated into German. His Geography 
was translated into English by Is. Leeser: A Descrip- 
tive Geography and Brief Historical Sketch of Palestine 
(Phila. 1850). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 300 sq. (B. P.) 


Schwarz, William, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Oberachern, grand-duchy 
of Baden, Germany, Feb. 14, 1826. He was brought up 
a Roman Catholic, and attended the high-schools of 
Rastadt and Freiburg, intending to prepare for the 
priesthood. He came to America in 1845, and united 
with the Church in New York the next year. In De- 
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He now betook himself to | cember, 1846, he was licensed to preach, and in May, 
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1848, was received into the New York Conference. He 
was sent as missionary to Germany in 1858, and labored 
also in Switzerland and Paris. He was transferred to 
the East-German Conference, and arrived in the United 
States in May, 1874. His appointment was Melrose, 
N. Y., where he died March 13, 1875. See Minutes of 


| Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 45. 


Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, the name of two 
German hymnists. 

1. EmILia JULIANA, countess of Schwarzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt, daughter of the count Adalbert Friedrich von 
Barby, was born Aug. 19, 1637, at Rudolstadt, where she 
died Dec. 3, 1706. She wrote over four hundred hymns, 
among others the well-known Wer weiss wie nahe mir 
mein Ende? (“Who knows how near my end may be?” 
Lyra Germanica, ti, 267), which is said to have been writ- 
ten on the occasion of the sudden death of duke George 
of Saxe-Eisenach while hunting. Her Hymns have been 
published by Dr. Pasig (Halle, 1855). Comp. also Koch, 
Gesch. d. deutsch. Kirchenliedes, iv, 56 sq. 

2. LUDAMILIA ELISABETH. One of her hymns, Zeuch 
uns nach dir, so eilen wir, is found in an Engl. transl. in 
the Monthly Relig. Mag. xxxvii, 1867, p. 338. See Lu- 
DAMILIA. (B. P.) 


Schwarzenberg, JOHANN VON, a prominent Ger- 
man statesman, warrior, and author of works for the peo- 
ple in the days of the Reformation, was born Dec. 25, 
1463, received a knightly training, and was not less dis- 
tinguished by herculean stature and physical strength 
than by courage and skill in the use of arms. A rebuke 
from his father determined him to avoid all frivolity 
and immorality of life, and with iron will he persisted 
through life in attaining to a high moral character. He 
participated in the expedition to the Holy Land under- 
taken by the elector Frederick the Wise in 1493 (con- 
cerning which see Spalatin, Hist. Nachl., published by 
Neudecker and Preller, i, 76), and after his return ac- 
companied the emperor Maximilian in his German and 
Italian campaigns. But though he acquired the repu- 
tation of a brave and skilful soldier, he soon turned aside 
to the work of aiding to fit the State for the accomplish- 
ment of its great mission to promote peace and justice, 
and also the morality and prosperity of its subjects. His 
first field was in the episcopal principality of Bamberg, 
where he occupied the post of prime minister (Hofmezs- 
ter) at the beginning of the 16th century, under the 
bishops Henry III and George of Limburg; and his first 
notable work was the introduction of a reform in the 
execution of capital punishments, which subsequently 
became the law of the empire (the so-called Carolina 
of 1532). 

While recugnising the need of reform in the State, 
Schwarzenberg was also convinced of the need of re- 
form in the Church; and as he found opportunity to 
make himself felt for good in statesmanship, so he read- 
ilv admitted the claims of duty on him from the side of 
religion and morality. He was thoroughly prepared for 
the beginning of the Reformation through zealous study 
of the Bible, which had, even before Luther appeared, 
revealed to him the vast difference between genuine 
Christianity and the actual life of the Church. He was 
profoundly impressed with the conviction that the creat- 
ure owes the most perfect obedience to the will of God 
as revealed in Scripture, and this conviction was the lead- 
ing motive of his life; but he had likewise learned to know 
the weakness of human nature, and therefore laid hold 
on the doctrines of grace in the Bible with all his heart. 
He naturally threw the weight of his official station, the 
convincing power of his speech, the iron energies of his 
will, and the combining and constructive powers of his 
statesmanship into the scale in favor of the Reforma- 
tion, and thus became a most powerful instrument for 
promoting its success. As its progress was rather pro- 
moted than hindered by the bishop George, Bamberg 
soon became a stronghold for the defence and also a cen- 
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tre from which to carry forward the extension of the 
evangelical cause. Schwarzenberg’s influence was pow- 
erfully felt even in the administration of the empire. He 
had been the representative or companion of his prince 
in several diets, and had won a high reputation for abil- 
ity. In 1522-23 he was not only a member of the re- 
gency of the empire, but its soul (see Ranke, Ref. Gesch. 
ii, 48 8q.); and it was that body which replied to the 
brief of pope Hadrian VI with a refusal to stamp out Lu- 
theranism as he had demanded, and urged instead that 
the estates be convoked in some German city to insti- 
tute reforms of evils conceded by the pope to exist—a 
measure which, with some slight modifications, became 
an edict of the empire early in 1523, and secured a pe- 
riod of quiet during which the Reformation might gath- 
er strength. 

While Schwarzenberg was thus laboring for the cause 
of religion in the political field, he was also busy in the 
domain of literature, and published a number of works 
designed for the elevation of morals among the people. 
The earliest of his popular writings was a poem entitled 
Kummertrost, which was called forth by the death of his 
wife in 1502, He afterwards edited a collection of minor 
didactic poems under the title Memorial der Tugend, 
and published a poem in condemnation of the practices 
of the robber-knights, who sought occasion for quarrel 
that they might have opportunity for plunder, as also 
one denouncing the drinking usages of his countrymen. 
Another method adopted by him to promote virtue 
among the people was the publication of suitable clas- 
sical works, freely rendered, and accompanied with per- 
tinent remarks from his own pen. Among such works 
were Cicero’s De Officiis and the first book of Tusculan 
Questions, the De Senectute, and the De Amicitia. Him- 
self unacquainted with the ancient languages, he would 
employ scholars to translate such works into German, 
and afterwards would popularize them, always using the 
language of a master, and adding rhymes and illustra- 
tions to give more force to the book. The Teutsche 
Cicero was frequently republished during the 16th cen- 
tury. 

Bishop George died in 1522 and was succeeded by 
bishop Wigand, who was at first undecided, then con- 
trolled by the Romish clergy, and finally (June, 1524) 
joined a league organized to enforce the Edict of Worms. 
Schwarzenberg at once took his daughter out of a con- 
vent in Bamberg, and frankly justified his conduct in a 
letter to the bishop by advancing his evangelical mo- 
tives (published, with a preface by Andr. Osiander, Nu- 
remb. 1524; comp. Luther’s Letter to Schwarzenberg, 
dated Dec. 21, 1524, in De Wette, ii, 581), and at the 
age of more than sixty years resigned his position in 
the principality. The controversy which had arisen 
broke out in his own family. His son Christoph issued 
an anonymous book aimed against the Reformed teach- 
ing, and designed to counteract the determinative influ- 
ence of Schwarzenberg with the whole of the numerous 
family, to which the latter replied in 1524 with the fre- 
quently republished Beschwérung der alten teuflischen 
Schlange mit dem göttlichen Wort, a dogmatical work, 
intended to demolish the false authorities on which his 
son had built, and to set forth the teachings of the 
Scriptures in their purity. Some further discussion 
took place in this dispute, but without eliciting any ad- 
ditional work of importance. 

After leaving Bamberg, Schwarzenberg was employed 
in the Franconian principalities of Brandenburg in a ca- 
pacity similar to that he had just vacated. The two 
margraves, Casimir and George, were in sympathy with 
his ideas—the former through his purpose of securing a 
strong government, the latter through his unconditional 
devotion to the cause of the Reformation. Margrave 
George was absent from his territories, however; and 
when the emperor took measures to counteract the de- 
crees of the Diet of Nuremberg, the administration of 
the principality became less decidedly partial to the 
Reformation. The Peasants’ War, too, seemed to effect 
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a change in Casimir’s attitude towards the new religion. 
In 1526, while the Diet of Spires was in session, Schwarz- 
enberg was at the court of duke Albert of Prussia to rep- 
resent his government on the occasion of the duke’s 
marriage (see Spies, Brandenburg Miinzbelustigungen, ii. 
29), and availed himself of the opportunity to plead 
the cause of the Reformation with king Sigismund of 
Poland and the bishop of Cracow. (Comp. Strobel, 
Joh. von Schwarzenberg, zween sehr merkw. Briefe 
[ Nuremb. 1775 ]). Duke Albert asked permission to 
retain Schwarzenberg at his court, at least for a single 
year, but without success, 

After returning to his home, Schwarzenberg demand- 
ed in the Territorial Diet, Oct. 1526, that organizations 
on the evangelical plan be formed, and offered sugges— 
tions towards that end. Casimir attempted to tempo- 
rize, but in vain, and accordingly joined the army of 
king Ferdinand in Hungary, where he died, Sept. 21, 
1527, Margrave George now assumed the government, 
and at once took decided ground in favor of the Ref- 
ormation. In March, 1528, the first visitation of the 
churches was undertaken in connection with Nurem— 
berg. The objections of neighboring bishops, and the 
warnings of king Ferdinand were disregarded, and a pa- 
pal brief intended to change the margrave’s attitude 
was returned unopened. A delegated assembly from 
Franconia and Nuremberg met at Schwabach June 15, 
and agreed on articles to govern the exclusion of un- 
evangelical persons from the Church. A meeting be- 
tween the margrave and the elector of Saxony, having 
relation to ecclesiastical matters, took place in October, 
1528, but Schwarzenberg was unable to be present be- 
cause of sickness, and on the 21st of that month he died 
at Nuremberg. 

See Rossbach, Verfasser d. Bamb., Brandenb. u. d. heil. 
Reichs peinl. Gerichts, Joh. Freth. v. Schwarzenberg, in 
Schott’s Jurist. Wochenbl. 3d year, p. 273 sq., and Longo- 
lius, Nachr. von Brandenburg-Culmbach, iv, 53 sq., who 
among older writers furnish isolated particulars only ; 
Christ, De Joh. Schwartzenbergico (Halle, 1726), has ref- 
erence only to the literary activity of its subject. A 
very inadequate sketch of the life of Schwarzenberg, 
which scarcely mentions his relation to the Reformation, 
appeared in Jagemann and Nollner’s Zeitschr. f. deutsch. 
Strafverfahren, i. 133 sq. See also Strémer, Zween sehr 
merkw. Briefe, already cited; Lith, Evldut. d. Ref.- 
Hist. a. d. Brandenb., in Onolzbach Archiv, 1733 ; 
Ranke, Ref. Gesch. ut sup.; and especially E. Herr- 
mann, Joh. Freth. zu Schwarzenberg, etc. (Leips. 1841). 
The editions of Schwarzenberg’s writings are given in 
Gédeke’s Grundriss zur Gesch. d. deutschen Dichtung, i, 
214. 

Schwebel, Johann (1), an evangelical theolo- 
gian and Reformer in the palatinate Zweibriicken, 
Rhenish Bavaria, was born in 1490 at Pforzheim, in 
Baden, and received his early education in the famous 
Latin school of that town, from which men like Capito 
Hedio, Gryneus, Haller, etc., came forth. It is not 
known that Schwebel studied at any higher school. 
He entered the Order of the Holy Ghost while yet very 
young, and transferred to it the whole of his property, 
some part being afterwards returned to him through 
the intervention of the margrave Philip. In 1514 he 
was consecrated priest. He spent his time in studying 
the Scriptures and the writings of the fathers, and thus 
learned to know the perversions of doctrine and corrup- 
tion of practice in the creed and worship of the Church ; 
and his surroundings, as also the events of the time, 
aided to confirm the purpose he had formed of publicly 
antagonizing the evils he had found. The dispute of 
the Dominicans of Cologne with Reuchlin (q. v.) had 
united all the friends of classical and Biblical learning 
in an endeavor to combat scholasticism, monkish ob- 
scurantism, and the exaggerated demands of the Roman 
curia. Many reformatory spirits were then in Pforz- 
heim or that vicinity; e. g. Gerbel, Capito, Pellican and 
Sebastian Mynster, Bucer, CEcolampadius, and Irenicus. 
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Luther's Theses became known in 1517, and in the fol- 
lowing year, April 25, Luther himself was at Heidelberg 
engaged in the famous disputation. Melancthon, too, 
wrote frequently to Schwebel from Wittenberg, and 
sent him extracts from his lectures on Matthew and 
Romans (Cent. Epist. p. 3), ete. 

Such influences served to prepare Schwebel for his 
reformatory career. He laid aside the garb of his order, 
and in 1519 became an evangelical preacher in his na- 
tive town, but was speedily expelled by the margrave 
Philip. He fled to Franz von Sickingen, and sought, 
from the asvlum furnished by that stanch defender of 
the Reformation, to influence his countrymen by means 
of letters. Towards the close of 1522 he published a 
work entitled Ermuhnung zu dem Questionieren, abzu- 
stellen überflüssige Kosten, in which he censured the 
abuses connected with the collection of alms in the 
Romish Church, all intended to secure money to the 
clergy, from the pope to the lowest monk. He was 
permitted to return to Pforzheim, and on April 10, 1524, 
preached there on the theme of the “Good Shepherd.” 
A small evangelical congregation was thus gathered, 
and was at this time placed under the pastoral care of 
Johann Unger, who had been tutor in the familv of Me- 
Jancthon, and who remained its pastor until his death, 
in 1553 (Vierordt, De Johanne Ungero, Carolsr. 1844). 

While Schwebel was present in the Castle of Sickingen 
that nobleman introduced the celebration of the mass in 
the German tongue, and Schwebel heartily approved of 
the innovation (Cent. Epist. p. 337). In 1524 he mar- 
ried, and, like other Reformers, was censured for that 
step, but defended himself iu two treatises on marriage, 
and particularly the marriage of priests. Sickingen’s 
unfortunate campaign against the elector of Treves and 
his allies (begun in September, 1522) necessitated the 
dismissal of his theological guests, and Schwebel went 
to Zweibriicken, where he became court-preacher and 
superintendent of the churches of the duchy. He se- 
cured the contidence of his patron, the count-palatine 
Louis II, and found powerful co-laborers in the persons 
of Jacob Schorr and Jerome Bock, who belonged to the 
train of that prince. In 1524 Schwebel expounded 
Matthew, John, and Romans, though he afterwards 
preached usually on the pericope assigned to the day. 
His discourses were founded on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. He taught that the chief elements of Christian 
doctrine are, (1) repentance (penitentia) ; (2) justifica- 
tion by faith; (3) love to God and our neighbor; (4) 
the doctrine of sufferings (cruz) as conservers of faith; 
(5) believing prayer in behalf of ourselves and others 
(ibid. p. 16). Elsewhere he says that works grow out 
of faith; man has free-will, but only to evil naturally, 
and only by grace to good (Teutsche Schriften, i, 81). 
He regards the sacraments as signs of the grace or the 
will of God towards us, and as symbols of love among 
Christians. The bread and wine in the supper become 
a spiritual food when received by faith. 

Besides the German sermon, Schwebel introduced 
catechetical instruction covering the Decalogue, the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the words of 
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attending any of the larger conferences in which relig- 
ious and ecclesiastical matters were discussed, but he 
maintained a steady correspondence with most of the 
Reformers, particularly Melancthon, Bucer, and Capito. 
His advice was sought with reference to the desired 
settlement of the sacramental difficulty, which was at- 
tempted in the Concord of Stuttgart in 1534, and sought 
to be confirmed by the Wittenberg Concord. The latter 
document was signed by Schwebel and his colleagues, 
but with the reservation implied in the words “ Vidimus 
et legimus exemplar concordiz.” He was essentially a 
man of peace, and not disposed to let usages and cere- 
monies cause divisions in the Church (see Cent. Epist. 
p. 297, 351). In few words, Schwebel occupied a posi- 
tion in dogmatics largely identical with that of Melanc- 
thon as represented in the Loci Communes and the Latin 
edition of his Articles of Visitation; and in Church or- 
ganization he held to the Reformed system of a presby- 
terial and synodal constitution emanating from the con- 
gregation. If such organization was left uncompleted 
in his day, he had at least prepared the way for its ul- 
timate consummation. He fell a victim to the plague 
when scarce fifty years of age, May 19, 1540, and his 
wife died two days later. 

Schwebel’s printed works are, Opera Theologico- 
rum (pt. i, Biponti, 1595, 8vo):—Centuria Epistola- 
rum (ibid. 1597, 8vo): — Scripta Theologica, etc., a 
mere reprint of the two previous works, with preface 
omitted (ibid. 1605, 8vo):—Teutsche Schriften (Zwei- 

| brück. 1598):—- Er mahnung zu d. Quest. abzustellen 
| überflüss. Kosten (1522) :—Sermon on the Good Shep- 
i herd (1524). 

Schwebel, Johann (2), a supporter of the Refor- 
mation in Strasburg, was born at Bischoffingen, near 
Breisach, in 1499, and was for a time a Cistercian monk 
at Thennenbach. He left the convent in 1524, and, 
because of his familiarity with ancient languages, se- 
cured the position of teacher at Strasburg, where he 
died, in 1566. -See Röhrich, Gesch. d. Ref. im Elsass, i, 
255; ii, 55; Vierordt, Gesch. der bad. Ref. i, 126.— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Schwedler, JoHANN Curistopn, a Lutheran min- 
ister of Germany, was born at Krobsdorf, Silesia, Dec. 
21, 1672. He studied at Leipsic, and in 1697 was ap- 
pointed assistant deacon in Niederwiese, in Upper Lu- 
satia. In 1701 he was appointed to the pastorate of 
that place, and died Jan. 12,1730. He is the author of 
about 500 hymns, the most beautiful of which is his 
“ Wollt thr wissen, was mein Preis,” translated into 
English in Hymnologia Christiana, No. 620, “Ask ye 
what great thing I know.” See Wezel, Hymnop. iv, 
463 sq.; Otto, Lexikon oberluusitzischer Schriftsteller, 
ITT, 1, 248 sq.; Koch, Gesch. d. deutsch, Kirchenliedes, v, 
225 sq.; Knapp, Evangel. Liederschatz, s. v. (B. P) 


Schwegler, ALBERT, a German rationalist, per- 
haps, after Baur, the leading representative of the mod- 
ern Tübingen school. His father was pastor in the vil- 
lage of Michelbach, Wiirtemberg, and there Albert was 
born, Feb. 10, 1819. His early instruction was directed 


institution in the sacramental service; and he substi- | by his father, and was supplemented by the schools of 


tuted the singing of German for Latin hymns. In 1529 
he prepared a form of Church government, which was 
approved by Bucer (Cent. Epist. p. 133), and continued, 
in connection with the evangelical clergy of that re- 
gion, to give attention to this subject for many years 
(Teutsche Schriften, p. 317, 379, etc.). For ten years 
Schwebel guided the Reformation in Zweibriicken alone. 
His health began to fail and his strength to decline, and 
in 1533 he attempted to resign his office, in which pur- 
pose he was strengthened by the troubles caused by an 
assistant named Georgius, who denied original sin and 
infant baptism, and disturbed the peace of the Church. 
He was, however, prevailed on to remain, and in that 
year Caspar Glaser and Michael Hilspach were called 
to his aid (comp. Croll, Hist. Schole //ornb. p. 18, 19). 
Schwebel was prohibited by his official position from 





Schwibisch-Hall and Schönthal, so that he entered the 
evangelical seminary at Tübingen in 1836 with rare 
preparatory acquirements, He immediately entered on 


| the study of the Hegelian philosophy, and was so fasci- 


nated that he could find no pleasure in the study of 
Schleiermacher, which he had also undertaken, and con- 
sidered the relation of that theologian to Christianity 
as evidence of his intellectual narrowness. Philosoph- 
ical speculation was less suited to his mind, however, 
than historical inquiry. He was consequently mightily 
impressed on its appearance with Strauss’s Leben Jesu, 
which he regarded as the culmination of the entire ten- 
dency in which the relation of theology to philosophy 
had been developed. The measures taken by the au- 
thorities against Strauss served only to heighten Schweg- 
ler’s enthusiasm for that author. The longer he studied 
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that work, however, the more reason did he find for 
doubt He believed that the text of the Gospels would 
afford a more solid historical basis than Strauss had 
found. His philosophical opinions, too, were becoming 
uncertain; he came to believe that the Hégelian system 
did not concede sufficient importance to the factor of 
personality, and questioned whether philosophy might 
not become more largely Christian than it then was; 
and in the end he acknowledged that he could not be 
certain that he should not become a pietist at last. 
While in this state of uncertainty he became a disci- 
ple of F. Chr. Baur, in whom he imagined that he had 
found what he desired. He thoroughly mastered that 
theologian’s theory of the conditions of early Christian- 
ity, and subsequently elaborated it in various essays 
and treatises, While a student, he solved two problems 
set by the theological faculty—one of which concerned 
the relation of the ideal to the historical Christ, and the 
ether the Montanist heresy—and obtained both prizes. 
A brilliant examination, supplemented by the reception 
of a first prize in homiletics and another in catechetics, 
brought his student life to a close in 1840. He re- 
mained at Tübingen, employed in literary labors, dur- 
ing nine months longer. In 1841 he published his 
prize essay on Montanism in an enlarged form, under 
the title Der Montanismus u. d, christl. Kirche d. 2ten 
Jahrhunderts, and afterwards travelled through Ger- 
many to Holland and Belgium, with the result that he 
was confirmed in the terdency he had begun to culti- 
vate. On his return to Tübingen in 1842, he was obliged 
to assume charge of the affairs of the Church at the 
neighboring village of Bebenhausen; but he had deter- 
mined on a literary and academical career, and contin- 
ued in that relation less than a year. In the autumn 
of 1843 he qualified himself for a tutorship in the theo- 
logical seminary by reading before the philosophical 
faculty an essay on the Symposium of Plato, but with- 
out obtaining the desired place. In 1844 he, with a 
number of friends, founded the Jahrbücher der Gegen- 
wart, and became the actual editor. His rejection from 
the theological seminary had the effect to intensify his 
devotion to the system of Baur, as appears from the 
work entitled Dus nachapostol. Zeitalter (Titb. 1846). 
This work was finished in six months, and is far inferior 
to the earlier work on Montanism. Its fundamental 
proposition is, that primitive Christianity was simple 
Ebionitism. In 1847 Schwegler published the Clemen- 
tine Homilies, and in 1852 the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius. Ali his subsequent works are outside the 
field of theology—A ristot. Metaphysik (1847) :—Gesch. 
d. Philosophie (1848) :—Rdmische Gesch., of which vol. 
iii appeared in 1858, carrying the description forward 
to the Licinian laws. This volume is preceded by a 
life of the author, from which the data for this ar- 
ticle are obtained. Schwegler had in 1848 been 
made extraordinary professor for Roman literature 
aud antiquities, and afterwards obtained also the 
chair of ancient history. He died suddenly, Jan. 5, 
1857. 


Schweinitz, Hans Christoph von, a German 
hymnist, was born in 1645 at Rudelsdorf, in the Silesian 
principality of Schweidnitz, and died in 1722. His 
hymn Wird das nicht Freude sein, which he wrote at 
the death of his first wife, Theodora, has become one of 
the gems ofthe German hymns. It has also been trans- 
lated into English, “ Will that not joyful be!” (Hymns 
from the Land of Luther, p. 9). See Otto, Lerikon 
oberlausitzischer Schriftsteller ( Görlitz, 1803); Koch, 
Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenliedes, iv, 34 sq.; Knapp, 
Evangel. Liederschatz, s.v. (B. P.) 


Schweinitz, Lewis David von, Ph.D., an 
American clergyman and botanist, was born in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., Feb. 13, 1780. He went to Germany in 1793, 
where he finished his education and remained till 1812, 
when he returned to America, and settled at Salem, 
N. C., as clergyman and superintendent of the financial 
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affairs of the Moravian Church, South. He returned in 
1821 to his native place—Bethlehem—and resided there 
until his death, Feb. 8, 1834. He was an enthusiastic 
scientist, making botany his special study. By his own 
researches he added more than 1400 new species to the 
catalogues of the American flora, the greater part being 
fungi, which had been previously but little studied. His 
principal botanical works are the following: Conspectus 
Fungorum Lusatie (Leips. 1805) :— Synopsis Fungo- 
rum Caroline Superioris (edited by Dr. Schwergichen, 
1818) :—Specimen Flore Americe Septentrionalis Cryp- 
togamice (1821 ):— Monograph of the Genus Viola 
(1821) :—Catalogue of Plants Collected in the North-west 
Territory by Say (1824) :—Monograph upon the Ameri- 
can Species of the Genus Carex (1825) :—and Synopsis 
Fungorum in America Boreali Media Degentium (1832). 


Schwenkfeld, Kaspar von, founder of the relig- 
ious sect named after him, Schwenkfeldians (q. v.). He 
was born in Ossig, Silesia, in 1490; was a nobleman of 
ancient lineage, councillor to the duke of Liegnitz, and 
an earnest advocate of the Reformation. While hold- 
ing the chief Reformers in the highest esteem, he dif- 
fered from them on the following points: 1. Schwenk- 
feld inverted the words of Christ, “this is my body,” 
and read “my body is this”—i. e. such as this bread, 
which is broken and consumed; a true and real food, 
which nourisheth, satisfieth, and delighteth the soul. 
2. He denied that the external Word had any power to 
enlighten and renew the mind, but ascribed this power 
to the internal Word, which, according to his notion, 
was Christ himself. 3. He would not allow Christ’s hu- 
man nature, in its exalted state, to be called a creature 
or a created substance, as such a denomination appeared 
to him infinitely below its majestic dignity, united as it 
is in that glorious state with the divine essence. He 
died in Ulm about 1561. His character was never 
impugned by any of his opponents, and his numerous 
writings (including Bekenntniss und Rechenschaft von 
den Hauptpunkten des christlichen Glaubens [1547 ], and 
nearly 100 treatises) are among the most valuable sources 
of the history of the Reformation. 


Schwenkfeldians, or Schwenkfelders, a 
religious sect in the 16th century deriving its name 
from Kaspar Schwenkfeld (q. v.). He often declared 
his unwillingness to form a separate sect, but after his 
death numbers who had embraced his views were sub- 
jected to severe persecutinn, especially from the Lu- 
theran clergy. In 1719 the Jesuits endeavored to effect 
the conversion of this people, but, failing, they reduced 
them to slavery. They fled into Lusatia and other 
parts of Saxony; but protection being withdrawn there 
after eight years (1734), a number of them emigrated to 
Altona, Denmark. Many others, by the permission of 
the English government, came to Pennsylvania; and 
though in 1742 they were all invited back to Silesia, 
with the promise of the return of their estates and the 
full enjoyment of toleration, none could ever be induced 
to return, They celebrated their arrival in Pennsvl- 
vania by a “festival in grateful memory of all mercies 
and divine favors manifested to them by the Father of 
mercies.” ‘They still continue to celebrate the anniver- 
sary. Reference to the peculiarities of doctrine is made 
in the article SCHWENKFELD (q.v.). This sect has a 
service in reference to infants unknown among other 
religious bodies. As soon as a child is born, a preacher 
is called in to pray for its happiness and prosperity, ex- 
horting the parents to bring it up in the fear of the 
Lord. <A similar service is held in the church as soon 
as the mother is able to attend with the child. In their 
government they are Congregational, electing annually 
the minister, trustees, and other officers of their Church. 
They choose their pastors by lot, instructing them in 
their duties if uneducated when chosen. They number 
about 300 families, from 800 to 1000 communicants, 5 
ministers, and as many churches. The language for 
social intercourse and private worship is German. 


SCHWESTRIONES 


Schwestridnés, a name of reproach, “ Sisterers,” 
given to the Lollards and Beghards (q. v.). 


Schyn, Hermann, author of the Historia Mennoni- 
tarum [see MENNO; MENNONITES ], was born at Amster- 
dam in 1662, and studied at Leyden and Utrecht, being 
made M.D. in 1682. After settling at Rotterdam as a 
physician, he began the study of theology, and in 1686 
was chosen preacher by the congregation of Mennonites 
in that city. In 1690 he removed to Amsterdam, and 
entered on a career in which he administered the duties 
of the sacred office during thirty-seven years with fidel- 
ity and success. He died in 1727. As a preacher he 
had a leaning towards the Cocceian tendency (q. v.), and 
followed the farfetched analytical-exegetical method of 
the time, but was none the less practical and fervent— 
somewhat given to the use of mystical phrases, as may 
be seen in the collection of his sermons, Heilige Keur- 
stoffen (1733). 

Schyn became known as a writer on practical themes 
through his Mensch in Christus (1721-25) and Beletselen 
d. Geestelyken Levens (1727), and also as an advocate of 
union among his coreligionists through the Ontwerp toe 

Vereeniging der Doopsgezinden (1723). His principal 
fame was obtained, however, in the publication of the 
Historia Mennonitarum (Amst. 1723, 1729, 2 vols. 
[first in Dutch, Korte Hist.]). See Blaupot ten Cate, 


Geschied. der Doopsgezinden, etc., ii, 136, and the liter- 


ature there given; Krohn, Gesch. der Wiedertdufer, p. 


136 sq. 


Sciaditis, in Greek mythology, was an appellative 
of Diana, who possessed a temple at Scia, in Atcadia, 
which had been built by Aristodemus. 


Sciallius, in Greek mythology, was an appellative 
of .4 pollo. : 


Sciamancy, or Sciomancy (Gr. oxid, a shadow, 
and pavreia, divination), a species of divination, by 
which it was pretended the dead were brought from the 
shades below. See DIVINATION; NECROMANCY. 


Sciapddés was a name in Greek mythology. A 
fable of the ancient Greeks recites that a people lived in 
India whose feet were so large as to be capable of serv- 
ing asumbrellas. The Sciapodes (shadow-footed people) 
were accordingly in the habit of seating themselves 
and interposing a foot between the sun and their per- 
sons. 


Scias, in Greek mythology, was a nymph from the 
forests of Tanagra, the wife of Cephissus and mother of 
Elinus. Eunostos, a son of the latter, became notorious 
through his indifference towards Ochne, the daughter 
of Colonus. 

Science (3772, maddd; Dan. i, 4, knowledge, as else- 
where rendered). In one passage only (1 Tim. vi, 20) 
this word has also been given by our translators as the 
equivalent of the Greek term yvworc, a word which is 
used about thirty times in the New Test., but which in 
all other passages is properly rendered knowledge. It 
doubtless here refers to the so-called gnosis, or that af- 
fectation of spiritual knowledge which set itself in ar- 
ray against the Gospel of Christ, and which boasted of 
its superior insight into the nature of things. lt was 
from this sort of pretentious knowing that the Gnostics 
derived their name, and they were among the earliest 
corrupters of the simplicity of the Gospel of Christ. See 
Grosrics. Many readers have erroneously supposed 
that Paul is speaking of something else than the “ knowl- 
edge” of which both the J udaizing and the mystic sects 
of the apostolic age continually boasted, against which 
he so urgently warns men (1 Cor. viii, 1,7), the counter- 
feit of the true knowledge which he prizes so highly 
(xii, 8; xiii, 2; Phil. i, 9; Col. iii, 10). 

It was not until after the accession of David that the 
Jews became remarkable for their intellectual culture ; 
but the patriarchs probably possessed a considerable 
knowledge of practical astronomy [ see ASTRONOMY iF 
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such as is .still popular among pastoral tribes, prob- 
ably corrupting it by an admixture of judicial astrol- 
ogy. See AstroLocy. The literature of the He- 
brews was chiefly limited to ethics, religion, the his- 
tory of their nation, and to natural history, on which 
Solomon wrote several treatises no longer extant. If 
the phenomena mentioned in Scripture had been de- 
scribed with the accuracy of modern physical science, 
they would have been unintelligible to the persons for 
whose use the sacred writings were originally designed. 
The most numerous references to Oriental science occur 
in the book of Job (see Schmidt, Biblischer Physikus 
[Ziillichau, 1731, 1748 }). 

In modern times the appeal of rationalists and semi- 
infidels has especially been to the discoveries of science, 
especially geology (q. V-), as militating against the Bi- 
ble; but in every instance a careful and candid compari- 
son has shown their compatibility. See INTERPRETA- 
TION, BIBLICAL. 

SCIENCE anp Revevation. It is an undeniable 
fact that there is a controversy between scientists and 
theologians, but we propose to answer in this article the 
question, Is there any antagonism between science and 
revelation? It may be well to define the position 
which some of the most distinguished scientists take, 
and which they claim to be alone tenable. Prof. Hux- 
ley says, “ There is but one kind of knowledge, and but 
one method of acquiring it;” that that kind of knowl- 
edge makes “scepticism the highest of duties, blind 
faith the one unpardonable sin.” He describes all faith 
as “blind” which accepts anything on any kind of au- 
thority but that of scientific experience. He describes 
true religion as “ worship, ‘for the most part of the silent 
sort,’ at the altar of the Unknown and Unknowable,” 
and proclaims “justification, not by faith, but by verifi- 
cation,” as the gospel of modern science (Lay Sermon, 
read at St. Martin’s Hall, London, and published in the 
Fortnightly Review, Jan. 15, 1866). He further says that 
“the improver of natural knowledge absolutely refuses 
to acknowledge authority as such,” and maintains that 
the method of the inductive sciences is the only method 
by which any human creature can arrive at any sort of 
truth. The natural consequence is that such men find 
themselves opposed to revelation, which assumes that 
man by searching cannot find all truth, and therefore 
teaches what is, otherwise, unknown and unknowable. 
Many scientists assert that their investigations prove 
the falsity of the statements and teachings of Scripture. 
That the conclusions of scientists may not harmonize 
with what they believe to be the teachings of Scripture 
we readily admit; but that the real facts taught in the 
one contradict, antagonize, those revealed by the other 
we as unhesitatingly deny. In fact, revelation, as we 
hope to show, really has no controversy with science. 
Let us glance at some of the alleged contradictions. 

1. Genesis.—The first chapters of this book have been 
the great bone of contention, theologians having been 
wont to assume that Moses asserts the formation of the 
entire universe, or at least of our own globe, with all its 
internal and superficial furniture, in six literal days; 
while scientists at present in the main contend for an 
immense period of astronomical and geological zras, 
which they claim that they read in the nebular reduc- 
tions, the rocky strata, and the vital evolutions, But 
a close inspection of the phraseology of Moses shows 
that he has not committed himself to either of these op- 
posite opinions, He simply states in ver. 1 the fact of 
God’s creation of our own planet and its solar system, 
substantially as they now exist, without specifying any 
particulars as to the time, mode, or order of the process; 
and in the following verses he narrates successive stages 
of a subsequent special creation of the present vegetable 
and animal tribes, either over the earth generally or 
possibly in a particular locality only. The Bible and 
modern science thus appear to be discoursing upon two 
entirely different subjects, and cannot possibly contra- 
dict each other. 
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2. The Antiquity of Man.—The questions of the an- 
tiquity and unity of the human race upon the earth are 
indeed more explicitly touched upon in the Bible, but 
modern science has hitherto adduced nothing adequate 
to overthrow the Biblical testimony. Presumptions to 
the contrary, it is true, have been raised in some quar- 
ters by certain phenomena; but these admit of so ready 
an explanation on other grounds, and are rebutted by so 
many other facts, that scientists at large still hold fast 
to the opinion that man is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, and must have sprung from a single family. 

3. The Flood.—The universality of Noah’s flood as to 
the surface of th2 giobe, although we admit the first in- 
ference from the Biblical account, is found on a closer 
examination not to be necessarily intended by its lan- 
guage; and a consideration of its uselessness and im- 
practicability for the mere purpose of drowning a few 
thousands in a particular locality induced expositors to 
limit its prevalence long before the modern scientific 
objections were thought of. 

4. The Resurrection, etc.—The doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the soul after death, and of the resurrection of 
the body, are coming more and more to be seen to be 
not only not incompatible with physiological science, 
but to be almost necessary deductions from psychologi- 
cal and metaphysical reasoning, even apart from revela- 
tion. Ifthe miraculous element be admitted into nat- 
ure, and hard facts demand its occasional intervention, 
as well as its primal impulse, all difficulty on physical 
grounds vanishes from these problems of the future 
world. The imperceptible but frequent renewal of the 
material organism actually furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion of the continuity of identity in the midst of appar- 
ent dissolution and atomic change. 

5. Alleged Unscientific Statements.— But it is said that 
certain specific statements of Scripture are shown by 
science to be false. For instance, in natural history the 
coney and the hare are clagsed with the ruminants (Lev. 
xi, 5, 6; Deut. xiv, 7), whereas in fact they have no 
cud; and the ant with non-hybernating insects (Prov. 
vi, 6-8; xxx, 25), whereas in truth it lies torpid all 
winter. The answer to this is that the Scripture writers 
give a correct account of an actual phenomenon, although 
their descriptions are not couched in scientific terms. 
Their language is always optical, i. e. in accordance with 
the exterior or apparent phenomena. As, in the case of 
the hare, they undoubtedly refer to the constant motions 
of the lips, which seems like chewing the cud. ‘They 
were not mistaken as to the fact which they neant to 
state, nor do they use language which when properly 
interpreted conveys a false impression. If their hearers 
or readers already had an impression scientifically erro- 
neous in some respects, they were not bound to correct 
that impression, provided it did not interfere with the 
purpose or truth which they had in view. Popular lan- 
guage always uses this liberty, but it is not therefore 
chargeable with untruth. Science is simply system- 
atized knowledge, and therein it differs from popular or 
general information. ‘The facts remain the same both 
to the scientific and unscientific man; they are only 
viewed in a different light and with different associa- 
tions. The Biblical writers, of course, having no scien- 
tific notions or standpoint after the Baconian school, ig- 
nore its nomenclature, and express themselves in the 
plain language of fact or sensible phenomena. They 
broach no theories, they employ no technical terms; 
they confine themselves to actual things in their phe- 
nomenal forms. This is a universal rule with them. 
Hence they seem to disagree with science whenever its 
rigid canon of verbal precision is applied to them, for of 
course their vocabulary is different; but the dispute is 
about words only, while the things meant are identically 
the same. The sacred writers, in scholastic phrase, if 
you please, use solecisms in grammar, inelegancies in 
rhetoric, the argumentum ad hominem in logic, an un- 
scientific terminology throughout — for such was their 
vernacular; but they never fall into error as to matter 
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of fact. The conflict between science and revelation, 
when carefully scrutinized, is seen to be only a disagree- 
ment between particular theories of particular scientists 
and particular interpretations of particular passages of 
Scripture. And, furthermore, when the scientific princi- 
ple of thought is compared with the theological, or the 
unveiling of the Holy Ghost to men, they are found to 
be on two absolutely different planes, and unable, prop- 
erly compared, to clash with each other. The funda- 
mental error of the scientists of our day is in their 
method. It is mechanical, external, superficial, false. 
They exalt the senses, which are the mere servitors of 
mind, into the mind’s masters, and terrible is the bond- 
age to which they thus doom the spirit of man. Admit 
that mind is a force, and that there is an infinite mind, 
and then that in Scripture which to many scientists is 
most objectionable, viz. the miraculous, becomes nat- 
ural and easy of belief. The main body of scientists of 
the present day are firm believers in Christianity, and 
science has no warmer advocates than are to be found 
among Christian believers. See REASON AND RELIGION. 


Scillus, in Greek mythology, was the father of 
Alesius, one of the suitors of the beautiful Hippodamia. 
The town of Alesia, in Elis, is said to have derived its 
name from his son. 


Sciomancy. See SCIAMANCY. 


Scioppius, Kaspar, a noted German controversial- 
ist, was born at Neumark, in the Palatinate, May 27, 
1576. He studied at Heidelberg, Altdorf, and Ingol- 
stadt, and in 1597 visited Italy, Bohemia, Poland, and 
Holland. He had already become favorably known by 
his Latin verse and his notes upon different Latin au- 
thors. In 1598 he abjured Protestantism and became a 
Roman Catholic, in consequence of which the pope gave 
him the title of a knight of St. Peter, and soon after- 
wards made him Comes Apostolicus de Claravalle. He 
also settled upon him a pension of 600 florins. Sciop- 
pius, after becoming Roman Catholic, studied theology, 
and published some smaller works, partly to extenuate 
his own conduct, and partly to sustain the pope against 
the Protestants. Henceforth his career is a series of 
fierce onslaughts, chiefly against the Protestants, but 
also directed against all whom accident or malice led 
him to hate. The first person whom he selected was 
Joseph Scaliger, who had left the Romish Church and 
espoused Protestantism. In 1607 he launched against 
him his Scaliger Hypobolimeus, in which he also at- 
tacks Henry IV of France. Sent in 1608 by the court 
of Rome to the Diet of Ratisbon for the purpose of ob- 
serving the religious condition of Germany, he pub- 
lished in the same year more than twenty pamphlets 
against the Protestants, recommending the Catholic 
powers to exterminate them. At Venice, in the follow- 
ing year, he was imprisoned for a short time (three or 
four days) because of his endeavor to persuade Paolo 
Sarpi to come over to the pope’s party. He next visited 
Vienna, and the emperor, a devoted Catholic, gave him 
a favorable reception, made him councillor to his court, 
and raised him to the rank of count palatine. In 1611 
he published two works, one called Ecclesiasticus A uto- 
ritati Ser. D. Jacobi, Magne Britunnie Regis, Opposi- 
tus,” and the other, Collyrium Regium, Ser. D. Jacobo, 
Magne Britannie Regi, etc., both being directed against 
James I of England, but the first also containing fresh 
attacks on Henry IV of France. Scioppius returned to 
Italy, but shortly (in 1613) went to Madrid, where he 
was dreadfully beaten by the servants of lord Digby, 
the English ambassador, in retaliation for the abuse of 
his sovereign. He fled to Ingolstadt, where he pub- 
lished his Legatus Latro against the ambassador. In 
1617 he settled in Milan, Italy, where he resided for the 
next twelve years, Returning to Germany in 1630, he 
requested from the Diet of Regensburg a pension, which 
being refused through the influence of the Jesuits, he 
became a bitter enemy to the order. He first attacked 
them anonymously, but in 1634 openly, in a work called 
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Astrologia Ecclesiastica. His life being endangered by 
these attacks, he retired to Padua, where he began to 
occupy himself with writing a commentary on the 
Apocalypse; but before he had completed this work he 
died, Nov. 19, 1649. Of Scoppius’s works, the principal 
are, Poemata Varia (Heidelb. 1593): — Verisimilium 
Libri Quatuor, etc. (Norimb. 1596) :—Suspecte Lectiones 
(ibid. 1597):— De Arte Critica (ibid. 1597) :— Symbola 
Critica in Apuleit Opera (Augsb. 1605) :— Observationes 
Lingue Latine (Frankf. 1609) :—De Rhetoricarum Ex- 
ercitationum Generibus (Milan, 1628); and others. 


Sciras, in Greek mythology, was an appellative of 
Minerva, a temple being dedicated to her under this 
name in Phalerum, the harbor of Athens, and another 
on Salamis. 


Sciron, in Greek mythology, was (1) a notorious 
robber who established himself on the rocks between 
Athens and Megara, where he compelled the passers-by 
to wash his feet, and afterwards kicked them into the 
sea, upon which a large turtle seized and devoured 
them. Theseus served him as he had formerly served 
others, (2) The son of Pylas. He married a daughter 
of Pandion, and disputed with Nisus, a son of Pandion, 
the supremacy over Megara. Æacus, being appointed 
to arbitrate between them, gave the government to Ni- 
sus, and the conduct of the army in time of war to Sci- 
ron. Others designate him as the husband of Chariclo, 
the father of Endeis, the son-in-law of Cychreus, and 
the father-in-law of Æacus. 


Sclavina, a long gown worn by Romish pilgrims. 
Sclavonic Versions. See SLAVONIC VERSIONS. 


Scofield, ALANson, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Albany County, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1800, and worked 
at his trade as a tanner until he was of age. He then 
commenced a course of study, and graduated at Union 
College, N. Y., in 1830. After studying theology about 
one year at Andover, Mass., he entered Princeton Sem- 
inary in the fall of 1831, and remained two years. He 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Albany Oct. 8, 1833, 
and dismissed Feb. 6, 1838, to the Presbytery of Geneva 
as a licentiate. He was in the service of the American 
Education Society for six years, and resided at Auburn, 
N. Y., until 1839, He was ordained Oct. 3 of the same 
year, and was pastor of the Church of West Fayette, Sen- 
eca Co., N. Y., from 1839 to 1845, and three years stated 
supply of the Church at Red Hook, N. Y. In 1848 he 
removed to Michigan, and was stated supply for two 
years at Augusta. Afterwards he served the Church at 
Stony Creek, in the Presbytery of Wastenaw, as pastor 
from 1849 to 1856. Then he was stated supply at Co- 
runna and Newburg, in the Presbytery of Saginaw, 
Mich., for a period of four years, first at Fremont, and 
afterwards at Quincy. In 1864 or 1865 he was trans- 
ferred from the Presbytery of Saginaw to that of Cold- 
water. About the year 1868 he removed to California, 
Mich., where he resided during the remainder of his 
life, serving the Church in that place, the whole or part 
of his time, as its stated supply. He became in 1871, 
by a change in the presbyteries necessitated by the re- 
union, a member of the Monroe Presbytery. During 
the last four years of his life he was in the service of 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication as a missionary. 
He died suddenly of apoplexy on Sabbath morning, 
June 18, 1876. Mr. Scofield was a man of immense 
physical vigor, of untiring energy, wonderful tenacity 
of purpose, skilled as a debater, genial and warm-heart- 
ed, earnest and sound in doctrine, and thoroughly de- 
voted to the interests of the Church. (W. P. S.) 


Scolitas, in Greek mythology, was a surname of- 


Pan, whose brazen effigy stood at Megalopolis. 

Scoptzy. See Skoprzy. 

Scopus (Lkordc, a watchman or mark), the popu- 
lar epithet given by Josephus to an eminence at seven 
furlongs’ distance, on the north, from Jerusalem, whence 
Cestius approached the city from Gabaon (el-Jib), and 
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Titus from Gophna (Jifna), the latter obtaining a fine 
view of the Temple ( War, ii, 19, 4; v, 2,3). Dr. Rob- 
inson locates it on the high level tract and brow upon 
the Nablûs road, being the extension of the Olivet 
range (Bib. Res. i, 407), a position in which Barclay 
(City of the Great King, p. 74) and Porter (Handb. for 
Syria, p. 118) coincide. According to Lieut. Conder, 
this spot is still called by the equivalent Arabic name 
El-Mesharif, and answers to all the requirements of the 
military notices (Quar. Statement of the “Pal. Explor. 
Fund,” April, 1874, p.111; comp. p. 94). See JERUSA- 
LEM. 

Scoresby, WI.t1am, D.D., an English clergy- 
man and Arctic explorer, was born at Cropton, York- 
shire, Oct. 5, 1789. He commenced a seafaring life at 
the age of ten, and in his twenty-first year succeeded 
his father as commander of the Resolution, and carried 
on the business of whale-fishing. In 1822 he explored 
the east coast of Greenland, and upon his return devoted 
himself to study, entering Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
from which he graduated as B.D. in 1834. In 1839 he 
received the degree of D.D., and labored faithfully as 
chaplain of the Mariners’ Church in Liverpool, and af- 
terwards at Bradford, Yorkshire, till failing health com- 
pelled him to retire to Torquay. He here engaged in 
scientific and philanthropic labors. For the better pros- 
ecution of his researches he made a voyage to the United 
States in 1847, and to Australia in 1853, returning from 
the last-named country in 1856, enfeebled by the ardu- 
ous labors which he had undergone. He died at Tor- 
quay March 21, 1857. His principal works are, An Ac- 
count of the Arctic Regions (1820, 2 vols.):—Journal of 
a Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishery (1823) :— Dis- 
courses to Seamen (1831) :— Zoistic Magnetism (1849): 
—Sabbaths in the Arctic Regions (1850); and others. 
His Life has been written by his nephew, R. E. Scores- 
by-Jackson (Lond. 1861). 

Scorpion (3572, akråb, Deut. viii, 15; Ezek, ii, 
6; oxopzioc, Luke x, 19, xi, 12; Rev. ix, 3, 5, 10), a 
well-known injurious insect of hot climates, belonging 
to the class Arachnida and order Pulmonaria, which is 
shaped very much like a lobster. It lives in damp 
places under stones, in clefts of walls, cellars, etc.; and 
in summer nights even creeps about in streets and on 
steps (Russell, Aleppo, ii, 119). The head and breast 
are closely joined, and there are two large feelers in 
front. The eyes are arranged much as in the spiders— 
one pair in the centre of the thorax, the rest symmetri- 
cally on each side of the front. In the genus Scorpio 
proper there are six of these organs, in Buthus eight, 
and in Androctonus twelve. All these, however, may 
be quite correctly considered as scorpions. There are - 
eight feet, covered with hair. There is a very active 
tail, of six joints, which ends in a crooked point (Pliny, 
xi, 62) like a fowl’s claw (Schulz, Leitung, iv, 351). They 
are carnivorous in their habits, and move along in a 
threatening attitude with the tail elevated. The sting, 
which is situated at the extremity of the tail, has at its 
base a gland that secretes a poisonous finid, which is 
discharged into the wound by two minute orifices at 
its extremity. ‘The scorpion makes a painful wound in 
men and beasts (Pliny, xi, 62; Höst, Marokko, p. 302; 
comp. Minutohi, Trav. p. 205) which produces fatal re- 
sults (Pliny, xi, 30; Sonnini, Trav. ii, 312; Prosp. Alpin. 
Rer. AAgyp. p. 206; comp. Latorde, Voyage, p. 50), unless 
speedy remedies be provided (such are scarifying the 
wound, sucking out the poison, etc. [Russegger, Reis. II, 
ii, 223]). This is true, however, only of the Oriental 
scorpion (though Thomson, Land and Book, i, 379, says 
its bite is never fatal in Syria), that mentioned in the 
Bible (see description and plates in Risel, /nsecten-Be- 
lustig. ii, 370 sq., Tab. 65; comp. Sir. xxvi, 10; Ezek. ii, 
6); for the wound of the European, or Italian, scorpion 
is less dangerous. The former is distinguished by its 
shining black breastplate, which has given it the name 
Scorpio afer. (Many plates are given in Ehrenberg’s 
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Icon. et Deseript. Animal, Icon. i, Der Animal Evertebr. ; 
but without descriptions. Three kinds of scorpions are 
named in the Descript. de l’ Egypte, xxii, 409 sq.) The 
wilderness of Sinai is especially alluded to as being in- 
habited by scorpions at the time of the Exodus (Deut. 
viii, 15), and to this day these animals are common in 
the same district as well as in some parts of Palestine. 
Ehrenberg (Symb. Phys.) enumerates five species as oc- 
curring near Mt. Sinai, some of which are found also in 
the Lebanon. Ezekiel (ii, 6) is told to be in no fear of 
the rebellious Israelites — here compared to scorpions. 
There are many scorpions in Palestine—in the plains 
of Jordan, on the mountains of Judah, etc. (Troilo, Trav. 
p. 433; Schulz, Leitung, iv, 352, Thomson, Land and 
Book, i, 378 sq.), and they are proverbially common in 
Banias (Cæsarea Philippi). A part of the mountains 
bordering on Palestine in the south was named from 
them Acrabbim. See Bochart, Hieroz. iii, 538 sq.; Shaw, 
Trav. p. 168. On the scorpion of Asia Minor, see Van 
Lennep, Bible Lands, p. 309 sq.; and on those of Egypt, 
Olivier, Voyage, v, 171. Those found in Europe seldom 
exceed two or three inches in length, but in the tropical 
climates they are occasionally found six inches long. 
Those of Palestine are from one to three inches in length. 
There are few animals more formidable, and none more 
irascible, than the scorpion; but, happily for mankind, 
thev are equally destructive to their own species as to 
other animals. Maupertius fut about a hundred of 
them together in the same glass; and they scarcely 
came into contact when they began to exert all their 
rage in mutual destruction, so that in a few days there 
remained but fourteen, which had killed and devoured 
all the rest. But their malignity is still more apparent 
in their cruelty to their offspring. He enclosed a female 
scorpion, big with young, in a glass vessel, and she was 
seen to devour them as fast as they were extruded. There 
was only one of the number that escaped the general de- 
struction—by taking refuge on the back of its parent; 
and this soon after avenged the cause of its brethren 
by killing the old one in its turn. Such is the terrible 
nature of this insect; and it is even asserted that when 
placed in circumstances of danger, from which it per- 
ceives no way of escape, it will sting itself to death. 
Ordinarily, however, it is said to be extremely fond of 
its young, which it carries about on its back. 

A scorpion for an egg (Luke xi, 12) was probably 

a proverbial expression. According to Erasmus, the 
Greeks had a similar proverb (avri mepKijg okopriov). 
But the creature has, of course, no likeness to an egg, as 
some have supposed that this passage implies (comp. 
Thomson, Land and Book, i, 379 sq.). The apostles 
were endued with power to resist the stings of serpents 
-and scorpions (Luke x, 19). In the vision of St. John 
(Rev. ix, 3, 10) the locusts that came out of the smoke 
of the bottomless pit are said to have had “tails like unto 





Scorpions. 
1. Buthus occitanus, Syria. 2. Scorpio Cæsar, West Africa. 
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scorpions,” while the pain resulting from this creature's 
sting is alluded to in ver. 5. The prophecy here has 
received many fanciful interpretations, See REVELA- 
TION, Book or. The “scorpions” of 1 Kings xii, 11, 14; 
2 Chron. x, 11, 14, have clearly no allusion whatever to 
the animal, but to some instrument of scourging, un- 
less, indeed, the expression is a mere figure. Celsius 
(Hierob. ii, 45) thinks the “scorpion” scourge was the 
spiny stem of what the Arabs call Hedek, the Solanum 
melongena, var. esculentum, egg-plant, because, according 
to Abul-Fadli, this plant, from the resemblance of its 
spines to the sting of a scorpion, was sometimes called 
the “scorpion thorn ;” but, in all probability, this instru- 
ment of pynishment was in the form of a whip armed 
with iron points, “ Virga—si nodosa vel aculeata, scor- 
pio rectissimo nomine vocatur, qui arcuato vulnere in 
corpus infigitur” (Isidore, Orig. Lat. 5, 27; and see Jahn, 
Bibl. Ant. p. 287). In the Greek of 1 Macc. vi, 51, some 
kind of war missile is mentioned under the name oxop- 
widvoy ; but we want information both as to its form 
and the reason of its name. See Smith, Dict. of Class. 
Antiquities, art. “Tormentum.” Another tropical use 
of the word is given in the Mishna (Chelim, xii, 3). 


Scorpios, in mythological astronomy, was the 
Scorpion in the circle of the zodiac, a monster which 
Diana sent to encounter Orion when pursued by the lat- 
ter. 


Scot, REGINALD, was the younger son of John Scot 
of Scotshall, near Smeethe, Kent, England, and was 
born in the first half of the 16th century. He studied 
at Oxford, and upon his return home devoted himself 
exclusively to learned pursuits. His famous work, The 
Discoverie of Witchcraft, was published in 1584, and is 
designed to combat the prevalent belief on the subject. 
It called forth the Demonology of James I, who informs 
us that he wrote it “chiefly against the damnable opin- 
ions of Wierus and Scot, the latter of whom is not 
ashamed in public print to deny there can be such a 
thing as witchcraft.” Scot’s work passed through three 
editions and was translated into French and German. 
It was ordered to be burned by the common hangman, 
and copies of it are now extremely rare. He published 
A Perfect Platform of a Hop Garden (1576). His 
death occurred in 1599. 


Scotch Baptists. In Scotland a particular class 
of Baptists has long existed under this name. With 
the exception of baptism, they are nearly allied in sen- 
timent to the old Scotch Independents—followers of 
Robert Dale (q. v.). Mr. Carmichael, pastor of an 
Antiburgher congregation at Cupar, in Angus, having 
changed his views, was baptized in 1765 by Dr. Gill in 
London. Returning to Edinburgh, he administered 
that ordinance to five others. In 1769 he was joined 
in the pastorate by a Mr. M‘Lean, who bore an impor- 
tant part during the various internal dissensions which 
arose. Churches founded in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dundee, after great depression, gathered strength and 
influence, and in 1795 several societies were formed in 
the north of England. At the census of 1851 they were 
returned as having fifteen meeting-houses in England 
with 2037 sittings. The Scotch Baptists are Calvinists; 
are strictly congregational ; they observe the love-feast, 
and upon certain occasions the kiss of charity, and also 
wash one another’s feet when it is really serviceable as 
an act of hospitality; they abstain from eating blood 
and things strangled; advocate plain attire; they hold, 
with respect to marriage, that, while one of the parties 
being an unbeliever does not dissolve that relation 
when once entered into, it is the duty of Christians to 
marry only in the Lord. For further information consult 
the works of M‘Lean, Inglis, Braidwood, and Jones, and 
that of their great opponent, Andrew Fuller, Treatise on 
Sandemanianism. See Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop. s.v.; Blunt, 
Dict, of Sects, 8. v.; Religions of the World (Lond. 1877). 


Scotch Philosophy. See ScorrisH PHILOSo- 
PHY, 
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Scotia (cxoria, dark), or Trochilus, a hollow mould- 
ing constantly used in the bases of columns, etc., in 
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Scotia, Trochilus, or Casement; Baths of Diocletian, 
Rome. 


classical architecture. The old English name for a cor- 
responding moulding very frequently employed in Goth- 
ic architecture is casement. See COLUMN. 


Scotists, a philosophico-religious school which 
arose at the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 
14th century. It derived its origin from John Duns 
Scotus (q. v.), and was especially opposed to the Thom- 
ists (q.v.). Scotus supposed that rational knowledge 
arose indirectly from divine illumination, in so far as 
the human mind discovers divine ideas in the objects 
of which they have been the types. Hence all science 
belongs to theologians, The struggle between the Scot- 
ists and the Thomists turned principally upon theolog- 
ical questions relative to liberty, grace, and predestina- 
tion. One great question in particular was keenly dis- 
cussed by the two rival sects for a long period, and indeed 
still divides the doctors of the Church of Rome at the 
present day—viz. whether the sacraments confer grace 
morally or physically? The physical efficacy of the 
sacraments was maintained by the Thomists, while their 
moral efficacy was inculcated by the Scotists. The fol- 
lowers of Duns Scotus alleged both original sin and 
grace to be the invariable attributes of all men, and 
thus they held them to be developments of the spiritu- 
al world in the ordinary course of providence. At the 
Reformation in the 16th century, when the Protes- 
tant party had succeeded in directing the attention 
of the Church to these delicate points, the Jesuits 
adopted the views of the Scotists. The Scotists defend 
the pretended immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary. 


Scotitas, in Greek mythology, was a surname of 
Jupiter in Laconia. 


Scotland, one of the three kingdoms of the Brit- 
ish empire in Europe, and part of the island of Great 
Britain. In addition to the mainland, there are sever- 
al groups of islands on the north and west coast. The 
extreme north point of the islands is Unst, in the Shet- 
land group, lat. 60° 50’, and their most westerly point 
St. Kilda, in the Hebrides, long. 8° 35’ W. The greatest 
length of the mainland, from Dunnet Head, in the north, 
to the Mull of Galloway, in the south, is about 280 
miles; and its greatest breadth, from Buchan Ness, in 
the east, to Ardnamurchan Point, in the west, about 170 
miles. Scotland is geographically divided into two dis- 
tinct regions—the Highlands, north of the Grampian 
Mountains, and the Lowlands, south of that range. Ge- 
logically, Scotland is divided into three distinct re- 
gions: 1. The southern, or Older Paleozoic, which in- 
cludes the region between the southern boundary and 
a line running east-northeast from Girvan, on the Frith 
of Clyde, to the Siccar Point, on the east coast. 2. The 
central, or Newer Palzozoic, consisting of the Devonian 
or Old Red Sandstone and the Carboniferous formations, 
embraces the basins of the friths of Clyde, Forth, and 
Tay, with an area of about 5000 square miles. 3. The 
northern division, of crystalline and metamorphic rocks, 
comprises the whole of the remainder of Scotland, and 
has an area of 19,000 square miles. The climate is so 
tempered by the influence of the ocean that, notwith- 
standing the high northern latitude of the country, the 
thermometer rarely falls to zero, nor does it often rise 
above 80° in summer; the mean temperature is 47°. 
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Politically, the kingdom is divided into thirty-three 
counties, grouped in eight geographical divisions, with 
a total area of 30,463 square miles, of which the islands 
comprise about 5000. The population in 1871 was 
3,360,018, of whom 1,603,143 were males and 1,756,875 
females. The people are divided into the Highlanders 
and the Lowlanders, two distinct stocks, differing in lan- 
guage, manners, and dress, The language of the High- 
landers is the Erse, or Gaelic, a Celtic dialect bearing 
no analogy to the English. The peculiarities of lan- 


| guage, costume, etc., are gradually falling into disuse. 
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Their chief vices are intemperance and unchastity ; so 
that in 1872 nine per cent. of the births were illegiti- 
mate, the proportion rising to sixteen and four tenths 
per cent. in Banff. In general government Scotland 
forms an integral part of the United Kingdom, standing 
on the same footing with England, except in regard to 
law and law-courts and the form of Church govern- 
ment, upon which points express stipulations exist in 
the articles of union between the two kingdoms. The 
nobles elect of their own sixteen peers to represent them 
in the House of Lords, and in 1874 the country was 
represented in the House of Commons by sixty mem- 
bers. 

History.—The original Scotland (or Scotia) was Ire- 
land, and the Scots (or Scoti), at their first appearance 
in authentic history, were the people of Ireland. Scot- 
land was known to the Romans by the name of Cale- 
donia, and was inhabited by savage tribes of Celtic 
race, They were polygamists and idolaters, their re- 
ligion being druidical. They were hardy and brave, 
and offered to their Roman invaders a fierce and obsti- 
nate resistance. In the reign of Titus (A.D. 79-81). 
Julius Agricola led a Roman army beyond the friths of 
Forth and Clyde, and in 84 defeated the Caledonians 
under Galgacus. He and his Roman successors failed 
to thoroughly subdue the country, and withdrew in the 
early part of the 5th century. Between the two walls 
in the province Valentia (Northumberland, Dumfries- 
shire, etc.) dwelt five tribes who had become practically 
Romanized and civilized, and who, after the withdrawal 
of the Romans, formed a union called “Regnum Cum- 
brense.” The Saxons arrived in Scotland in 449, con- 
quered and settled the Lowlands, and one of their lead- 
ers, Edwin, founded the present capital, Edinburgh (Ed- 
winsburgh). About 503 the Scots, from Ireland, cross- 
ed over to Scotland and settled on the west coast, es- 
tablishing a kingdom under Fergus, son of Erc. His 
nation had been converted to Christianity by St. Pat- 
rick. Under Conal, his grandson, Columba began the 
conversion of the northern Picts. In the middle of the 
9th century the Scots acquired a predominance in the 
country, the Picts disappearing as a people (probably 
amalgamated and absorbed by the Scots) during the 
reign of Kenneth, who became king in 886. In 866 
the Danes, under the vikings, began to invade Scotland, 
and continued their incursions, until, in 1014, after a se- 
ries of defeats by Malcolm II, they gave up the contest. 
During the reign of Constantine (904-953), the seat of 
the ecclesiastical primacy was transferred from Dunkeld 
to St. Andrew’s, and the regal residence fixed at Scone. 
At the latter place, in the sixth year of his reign, Kel- 
lach, the bishop, and the Scots swore to observe the laws 
and discipline of the faith and the rights of the church- 
es and the gospels. This seems to indicate the meet- 
ing of some sort of council, civil or ecclesiastical, or, 
more probably, a combination of both, according to the 
form prevalent at this period both among the Celtic 
and Teutonic nations, During the reign of Malcolm 
ITI (1057-1093), a great social and political revolution 
occurred in Scotland. In 1072 William the Conqueror 
invaded Scotland and secured homage from Malcolm 
as his feudal superior, which homage became a source 
of much dispute between the two countries. Malcolm’s 
residence in England, and his marriage with the Eng- 
lish princess Margaret, led to the introduction of Eng- 
lish customs, language, and population into the north- 
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ern and western districts. King Kenneth transferred 
his residence to Forteviot, in Strathearn, which had 
been the Pictish capital, fixing, soon after, the ecclesias- 
tical metropolis of the United Kingdom at Dunkeld, 
where he built a church dedicated to St. Columba. ‘The 
condition of the country was greatly improved under 
David (1124-1153), the youngest son of Malcolm, who 
was all to Scotland that Alfred was to England. Con- 
forming to the rules of the Church and the principles 
of religion, he never forgot that he, not the clergy, was 
to rule. He introduced a system of written law super- 
seding the old Celtic traditionary usages. David was 
as great a reformer in the Church as in the State. He 
established dioceses, encouraged the erection and en- 
dowment of parishes, provided for the maintenance of 
the clergy by means of tithes, and, displacing the old 
Celtic monastic bodies, introduced the Benedictine and 
Augustinian orders. There followed several centuries 
of internal strife and war with England, resulting in 
much distress and great disorder. During the reign of 
James V there were much religious agitation and dis- 
cord. The practical corruptions of the Church were 
greater than in almost any other country of Europe, 
and, as a consequence, the principles of the Reformation 
were pushed further than elsewhere. The Roman Cath- 
olic system being overthrown, a contest began between 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, James VI struggling 
hard to establish an absolute supremacy both in Church 
and State. The opponents of the crown bound them- 
selves together, first by the National Covenant, and af- 
terwards, in alliance with the English Puritans, by the 
Solemn League and Covenant. The Act of Union (with 
England) was formally ratified by the Parliament of 
Scotland Jan. 16, 1707; it continued unpopular for many 
vears, but the discontent has gradually ceased. For 
further discussion of the mental and religious life of 
Scotland consult Church in Scotland, in the Westminster 
Rev. Jan. 1868; Religious Life in Scotland, ibid. July, 
1871; Rudloff, Hist. of Reformation. 


SCOTLAND, CHURCHES or. See the following ar- 
ticles, 


SCOTLAND, Episcopan CuurcH oF. In the latter 
part of the 16th century, the Scottish nation, disgusted 
with the lasciviousness, inconsistency, and oppression of 
the Romish clergy, became unanimous for reform. The 
papal party soon dwindled to nothing—their bishops | 
forsook their sees and went abroad; but the ancient 
churches of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, etc., still continued,, 
and were presided over by archbishops and bishops, 
some of whom had been constituted before the Refor- 
mation. Of this old episcopate, James Beaton, arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, was the last survivor, dying April 
24, 1603. James I revived the order (October, 1610), 
when John Spottiswood, Andrew Lamb, and Gavin Ham- 
ilton were consecrated respectively bishops of Glas- 
gow, Brechin, and Galloway by the bishops of London, 
Ely, and Bath. But the Solemn League and Covenant 
followed soon after, and this succession came to an end 
in the person of Thomas Sydserf, bishop of Orkney, who 
died in 1663, Charles II was scarcely seated upon the 
throne when he was advised to restore episcopacy, and 
to suppress, if not all at once, yet by gradual encroach- 
ments, the Presbyterian government in the Scotch 
Church. By the advice of James Sharp, lord Claren- 
don, high in favor with the king, discouraged the re- 
call of the old Episcopalians who had been long absent 
from Scotland. The management of the whole affair 
was left to Sharp, who was placed at the head of the 
establishment as archbishop of St. Andrew’s. On Dec. 
15 (or 16), 1661, James Sharp, Andrew Fairfull (Fair- 
foul), Robert Leighton, and James Hamilton were con- 
secrated to the sees of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Dunblane, 
and Galloway by the bishops of London, Worcester, 
Carlisle, and Llandaff. ‘The selection was unfortunate. 
Sharp was chiefly known, through the whole period 
of his episcopate, as the unrelenting foe of the Presby- 
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terians; Hamilton was good -natured and weak, and 
both he and Fairfull had been zealous in past times to 
enforce the Covenant; Leighton was a man of primi- 
tive holiness and an accomplished scholar, but in other 
respects not qualified for his office. The conduct of 
Sharp, especially in forbidding the clergy to meet in 
their presbyteries “ till such time as the bishops should 
appoint,” greatly irritated the people. The first act of 
the new Parliament vested the whole government and 
jurisdiction of the Church in the several dioceses in the 
bishops, whereas previously the presbyteries had pos- 
sessed a voice in the administration of the diocese. A 
proclamation was issued that all who had not obeyed 
the late act—that is, who held their livings only by 
virtue of a call from the people and an appointment by 
the presbytery—should desist from preaching and other 
ministerial functions. Above two hundred churches 
were closed in one day, often men of weight and ability 
being displaced by men unfit, by lack of education and 
morals, for the pulpit. The Conventicle Act (q. v.), 
passed by the English Parliament in 1663, was imme- 
diately adopted by the Scotch Legislature. Another 
act followed, substituting a national synod in the place 
of the General Assembly. The business of the synod 
was to be laid before it by the crown, and if agreed to 
by the president, the archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and 
sanctioned by the king, it then became one of the ec- 
clesiastical laws of the land. In 1666 the Covenanters 
rose in arms, but were entirely subdued, many of them 
being hanged for rebellion. The course of Sharp in se- 
curing hostile legislation and in persecuting the Cov- 
enanters was disapproved of by many of the clergy and 
bishops of the Church. A compromise was proposed 
by Leighton and approved of by Charles (1667). It 
was substantially to the effect that the Church should 
be governed jointly by the bishops and clergy assem- 
bled in ecclesiastical court, the bishop acting only as 
president; that the Presbyterian ministers, in taking 
their seats, might declare that their recognition of a 
bishop was made only for the sake of peace. Other 
concessions were made, so that the episcopacy was re- 
duced to the lowest point of authority compatible with 
its bare existence. But neither the Covenanters nor 
Episcopalians would accept the compromise, and mat- 
ters grew worse until, in 1679, Sharp was assassinated ; 
then a rebellion, and fresh severities on the part of the 
government. In 1688 the Scotch Convention, in their 
claim of rights, stated the conditions upon which they 
admitted William, prince of Orange, to the vacant 
throne. They affirmed in this state paper that “all 
prelacy was a great and insupportable grievance.” The 
bishops retired from the convention, the Presbyterians 
were left to carry matters as they pleased, and episco- 
pacy was once more abolished. At this date the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland stood thus: there were two 
archiepiscopal provinces—St. Andrew’s and Glaszow— 
The clergymen were about 
900, some of whom transferred their allegiance to Will- 
iam and Mary, but the greater part declined to do so, 
and formed a union with the Nonjurors of England, 
with whom their history is closely entwined for ninety 
years, until the latter disappeared. In 1702 queen Anne 
wrote to the privy council, expressing her desire that 
the Episcopal clergy should be permitted the free exer- 
cise of public worship—an act of generosity, as thev still 
declined the oath of allegiance to the reigning family. 
The next year the Episcopalians presented her an ad- 
dress, in which they mention the suffering of the clergy 
in 1688 and 1689, and to which the queen returned a 
kind and gracious answer. Such toleration gave great 
offence, and the General Assembly addressed their re- 
monstrances to the lord high commissioner, The Act 
of Union, by which England and Scotland were united, 
took place May 1, 1707, but did not immediately benefit 
the Episcopalians, even the English regiments stationed 
in Scotland not being allowed the use of the English 
Prayer-book. Queen Anne died in 1714, and the nexs 
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year the rebellion broke out in behalf of the Pretender. 
The Episcopalians were supposed to be favorable to his 
cause, and were regarded with distrust, and met with 
very harsh usage. On taking the oath of allegiance, the 
Episcopal clergy were again permitted, by an act passed 
in 1719, to officiate in public and to use the English 
liturgy. They were undisturbed by the authorities un- 
til the second rebellion, in 1745, the principal cause of 
distraction being the controversy among themselves be- 
tween the Nonjurors (q. v.) and their opponents, The 
second rebellion of 1745 nearly completed the destruc- 
tion of Scotch Episcopalianism. The house of Hanover 
naturally regarded a Church whose bishops were ap- 
pointed by the Pretender with suspicion. An act was 
passed forbidding every Episcopal clergyman to officiate 
without taking the oaths to the government, and in 1746 
making more than four persons besides the clergyman’s 
family an illegal meeting. In 1748 it was enacted that 
none but English or Irish letters of orders should be 
deemed sufficient to qualify any minister for the exer- 
cise of his office in Scotland, and the clergy were only 
permitted to officiate in their own houses. This state of 
_ things continued till the accession of George III in 1760. 
In 1765 the communion office was revised by the bishops, 
and brought to its present state. From this period the 
Church has used the English liturgy, with the excep- 
tion of the communion office. From the time when the 
bishops met at Aberdeen and acknowledged George III 
as their rightful sovereign, the Church ceased to be a 
Nonjuring Church. In 1792 an act was passed which 
relieved them from the penalties imposed by the vari- 
ous acts of queen Anne, George I, and George II, but 
forbade the clergy from officiating in England “ except 
in the case of such as shall have been ordained by some 
bishop of the Church of England or of Ireland.” This 
prohibition was so far removed in 1840 as to allow them 
to thus officiate “ only with the special permission of the 
bishop in writing, such permission extending only to 
two Sundays at atime.” The Scottish bishops early 
in the present century resumed the titles which they 
had been compelled to lay aside, but these titles are not 
allowed by law. The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England were made the standard of faith, and in 1863 
the Prayer-book was adopted as the authorized service- 
book of the Episcopal Church, permission being given 
in certain cases to use the Scottish communion office. 
Several flourishing congregations of English Episcopa- 
lians still (1854) declined to recognise the authority 
of the Scotch bishops or hold communion with their 
Church, regarding its usages and doctrines on the sub- 
ject of the eucharist as unscriptural. In 1864 all re- 
strictions on the clergy were removed, save that an 
English or Irish bishop might refuse institution to a 
Scottish clergyman on his first presentation to a bene- 
fice in England or Ireland. The dioceses of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church are seven, viz. Moray, Aberdeen, 
Brechin, Argyle, St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow. ‘The bishops are chosen by the clergy of the dio- 
cese and by representatives of the lay communicants, a 
majority of both orders being necessary to a valid elec- 
tion. One of the bishops, under the name of “ primus,” 
chosen by the other bishops, presides at all meetings of 
the bishops, and has certain other privileges, but pos- 
sesses no metropolitan authority. The highest judicial 
body is the Episcopal College, composed of all the bish- 
ops. The highest legislative body is a General Synod, 
composed of two houses— the one of the bishops, and the 
other of the deans and the representatives of the clergy. 
Since 1834 the Church has increased quite rapidly. The 
livings are generally very small, the minimum fixed in- 
come being £100 a vear, and very few rating higher, 
unless the ministers have private incomes. Few of the 
middling class are connected with the Episcopal Church, 
its members being made up principally of the wealthy 
nobles and the poor peasantry. In 1841 Trinity College 
was founded at Glenalmond, in Perthshire, and St. Nini- 
an’s Cathedral at Perth was consecrated by the bish- 
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op of Brechin in 1851. See Burnet, Mist. of his Own 
Times; Spottiswood, Mist. of the Chur ‘ch of Scotland 
(1625; new ed. Edinb. 1847-51, 3 vols. 8vo); Collier, 
Eccles. Hist.; Bishop Skinner, Eccles. Hist, of Scotland, 
etc. (Lond. 1788, 2 vols. 8vo); Russell, Hist. of the 
Church in Scotland (ibid. 1834, 2 vols, 8vo); Lathbury, 
Hist. of the Nonjurors; Cunningham, Church Hist. of 
Scotland; Grub, Eccles. Hist. of Scotland; also Mars- 
den, Dict. of Chr istian Churches, 8. v.; ; Religions of the 
World (ibid. 1877). 


SCOTLAND, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES OF. For 
information respecting the Established Church of Scot- 
land, the Reformed Presbyterian Church, United Pres- 
byterian Church, Free Church of Scotland, see Pressy- 
TERIAN CHURCHES. 


SCOTLAND, Re ier Cuurcu or Synop or, one of 
the seceding bodies in Scotland which arose out of op- 
position to the system of Patronage (q. v.). A majority 
of the Presbytery of Dunfermline having refused to take 
part in the induction of a minister to the parish of In- 
verkeithing who was unacceptable to the people, they 
were cited in 1752 before the General Assembly and or- 
dered to proceed with the settlement of Mr. Richardson, 
the minister mentioned. Although three formed a le- 
gal quorum, and it was well known that three members 
of the presbytery were willing to comply with the com- 
mand of the assembly, yet the quorum was raised to 
five. Three ministers were present on the day appoint- 
ed for the settlement; but as they were not a quorum, 
nothing was done. Of the six who refused to comply 
with the appointment of the Supreme Court, it was re- 
solved that one should be deposed. On Saturday, the 
day after their report was presented to the assembly, 
each of the six was singly placed before the bar of the 
house. Three seemed to yield, two remained firm. 
Thomas Gillespie, minister of Carnock, came forward 
with a protestation defending his conduct, and as a re- 
sult was deposed from the ministry; the vote standing 
56 for deposition and 102 declining to vote. Rightly 
judging that he was illegally and unrighteously de- 
posed, Mr. Gillespie preached next Lord’s day in the 
open air at Carnock. He went to Dunfermline a few 
months after, and the General Assembly refusing, the 
next year, to remove his sentence of deposition, he laid 
the foundation of a new secession. He labored alone 
until 1757, when a similar congregation was formed by 
Thomas Boston (son of Boston of Ettrick) at Jedburgh, 
in consequence of the forcible intrusion of a minister 
into that parish where the people desired that Boston 
should be appointed. A third congregation was formed 
from a similar cause in 1760. ‘The first Relief Presby- 
tery was formed Oct. 22, 1761, and consisted of Gillespie, 
Boston, and ‘Thomas Colier, according to the words of 
the original minute, “for the relief of Christians op- 
pressed in their Christian privileges.” Its first synod was 
formed in Edinburgh in 1773, and in 1794 a hymn-book 
was sanctioned by thesynod. In 1807 it numbered about 
60 congregations with 36,000 members, and in 1847, 7 pres- 
byteries, 114 congregations, and about 45,000 members. 
In 1834 proposals were made for a union between the 
Secession and Relief synods, which was consummated, 
at Edinburgh, May 13, 1847, under the name of the 
United Presbyterian Church (q.v.). See Blunt, Dict. 
of Sects, 8. v.; Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop. s. v. See PRrEs- 
BYTERIAN CHURCHES, 


Scotopites, one of the many names of the Cir- 
cumcellions (q. v.). It is found in Isidore Hispalen- 
sis, and in Gratian’s Decretals, II, xxiv, 3. 


Scott, Andrew J., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., about 
1846. His conversion occurred when he was sixteen, 
and he was received on trial by the New Jersey Con- 
ference in 1866, but was soon disabled by disease 
which resulted in his death, Jan. 2, 1871. Mr. Scott 
was affable, kind, and sincere, and as a minister be- 
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yond reproach. See Minutes of Ann. Conferences, 1871, 
p. 63. 

Scott, Archibald, a Presbyterian minister, was 
a native of Scotland, and migrated in his boyhood and 
alone to the colony of Pennsylvania, about 1760. He 
is said to have been originally a laboring man, and to 
have pored over his books while his horses were feeding. 
Dr. Cooper, a worthy physician of the colony, being im- 
pressed with Scott’s remarkable aptitude for learning, 
was instrumental in introducing him into the family 
and school of a Mr. Finley, where he enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a thorough academical education, which he 
compensated for in some measure by working on the 
farm. During the period of his connection with this 
school he joined the Presbyterian Church, and, for the 
time, began to entertain some thoughts of entering the 
ministry. He was for several years a student of the- 
ology under the supervision of principal Graham, of 
Liberty Hall Academy, and during this period support- 
ed himself by conducting an academy of high reputation 
in Augusta County, Va., at which Dr. Campbell laid the 
foundation of his accurate scholarship. He was licensed 
to preach by the Hanover Presbytery, Oct. 31, 1777, and 
was ordained and installed pastor of the united churches 
of Hebron and Bethel, in Augusta County, in December, 
1778, which relation continued for more than twenty 
years, and was at last dissolved by his death, March 4, 
1799. Mr. Scott’s charge was a very scattered one, com- 
prehendiug a district some twenty miles square. Like 
most of his brethren, he also had a very inadequate sal- 
ary during the Revolution; but he never suffered any- 
thing to divert him from his great work as a minister 
of the Gospel. ‘ He entered warmly into the American 
cause, and exhorted his people to fight for freedom. It 
was his practice to assemble all the children and youth 
of his charge in different neighborhoods on week-days, 
to attend to catechetical instruction. It was in this 
employment that he was engaged on that memorable 
Saturday of June when the alarm of the approach of 
colonel Tarleton and his British dragoons spread con- 
sternation from Staunton throughout the surrounding 
valley of Virginia. It is said that Mr. Scott, like his 
two neighboring brethren, Graham and Brown, exhort- 
ed the stripling vouths of his congregation to arm them- 
selves and go with their neighbors, to stand with their 
arms at Rock Fish Gap, on the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
to dispute the pass with the invader and his legion.” It 
was the recollection of that stand that gave occasion to 
those memorable words of general Washington—“ If I 
should be beaten by the British forces, I will retreat 
with my broken army to the Blue Ridge and call the 
boys of West Augusta around me, and there I will plant 
the flag of my country.” Mr. Scott was greatly be- 
loved and esteemed in his day. He possessed a logical 
and discriminating mind, and was a strong, vigorous 
thinker; his preaching is said to have been in a high 
degree instructive, and often eloquent and powerful. 
He attached much importance and devoted much time 
to the religious instruction of the young. Besides the 
Shorter Catechism which he used, he introduced what 
was known as The Mother's Catechism, a work extend- 
ing to 32 pp. 8vo, the appendix of which he wrote him- 
self. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 387 ; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s.v.; David- 
son, Hist. of the Presb. Church in Kentucky, p.29; Foote, 
Sketches of Virginia (2d series). (J. L. S.) 

Scott, Charles W., a minister of the Methodist. 
Episcopal Church, was born in Morgan County, O., May 
10, 1845, and joined the Church in his eighteenth year. 
He was admitted into the Pittsburgh Conference in 
1866; was superannuated in 1874, and died of consump- 
tion, Jan. 28, 1875. He was studious, careful, amiable, 
devout, and conscientious. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Serences, 1875, p. 36. 


Scott, Daniel, a Dissenting minister, the son oi a 
merchant in London, was educated with Butler and 
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Secker under a Mr. Jones, at Tewkesbury, Gloucs 
shire, from whose seminary he removed to Utrecl 
Helland, where he took the degree of LL.D. V 
there he changed his views concerning the moc 
baptism, and became a Baptist. Returning to Eng 
he settled in London, or Colchester, and devotes 
time to writing. He was never married, and died 
denly in retirement near London, March 29, 1759. 
works are, Essay towards a Demonstration of the Sc 
ure Trinity (Anon. 1725, 1738) :—A New Version « 
Matthew's Gospel, etc. (1741): — Appendix to H. 
phens’s Greek Lexicon (1745, 2 vols, 4to). 

Scott, David, a Presbyterian minister, was 
in Philadelphia, Pa., March 13, 1849. When a 
lad, his parents removed to New York city, and | 
he received his early lessons in the public schools, 
the age of fifteen he entered the employ of the Mai 
tan Gas Company as a book-keeper, and until he 
graduated spent his vacations in earning the m 
needed for his education. He was prepared for cc 
at the Lawrenceville (N. J.) High-school, unde 
Rev. Samuel] M. Hamill, D.D. He united on profe 
of his faith with the Fifteenth Street Church (nov 
Phillips Memorial Church), New York city, at the 
of fifteen. He was giaduated from the College of 
Jersey in 1873, taking a fellowship in the classics 
of the conditions of which is that the recipient 
spend one year abroad in some European unive 
Immediately after leaving college, Mr. Scott en 
Princeton Theological Seminary and studied one 
at the end of which time he went to Leipsic, Gern 
where he pursued the study of theology and phil 
for one year; then returning, he entered the m 
class in the seminary, and, having finished the rer 
ing two years, was graduated in 1877. He was lic 
by the Presbytery of New York, April 4, 1876, anc 
ordained by the same presbytery as an evangeli 
the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church, Jun 
1877. For nearly a year (from September, 1876, to 
1877) Mr. Scott was tutor of Latin and Greek in Pr 
ton College, N. J., while pursuing his studies in the 
inary. Having been accepted as a missionary b; 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, he embs 
with his wife, Sept. 1, 1877, for Teheran, Persia. 1 
he remained about sixteen months, during which 
he had well mastered the Persian language, whe 
account of the continued illness of his wife, by th 
vice of physicians and of the mission, he returned t 
United States, intending again to resume his wo 
Teheran as soon as possible. He arrived in New 
near the end of March, almost immediately after. 
grew ill, and died in that city, April 1, 1879. He 
a young man of excellent abilities and of fine sch 
ship, and his death is regarded as a sad loss to the « 
of foreign missions. (W. P.S.) 


Scott, Blisha J., a minister of the Meth 
Episcopal Church, was born in Greensborough, 
Aug. 11, 1803, and joined the Baptist Church a 
age of twelve. He continued in that Church : 
seven years, when he joined the Methodist Epis 
Church, and in 1828 entered the New England Co 
ence. He was ordained deacon June 27, 1830, 
elder Aug. 11, 1832. After fifteen years he was | 
supernumerary, and was then superannuated for 
years, when he became again effective. He trav 
the Montpelier District, Vermont Conference, for 
years, and took once more a superannuated rela 
which he held until his death, at Montpelier, Jai 
1866. He was for several years the Conference s 
tary, delegate to the General Conference in 1836 
editor of the Vermont Christian Messenger. See 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1866, p. 129. 


Scott, Jacob, a minister of the Baptist denon 
tion, was born in Boston, March 1, 1815, and was a ; 
uate of Brown University in the class of 1836, ar 
the Newton Theological Institution in the class of 
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His ordination occurred at Petersburg, Va., September, 
1842. He was pastor at Petersburg and Hampton, Va., 
and for two years chaplain at the University of Virgin- 
ia. Subsequently he had charge of important churches 
in Portland, Me.; Fall River, Mass.; and Yonkers, N. Y. 
He was obliged, on account of his health, to retire from 
the ministry. For some time he was superintendent of 
schools in Malden, Mass., where he died, Dec. 10, 1871. 
(J.C. S.) 

Scott, James (1), D.D.,a (Dutch) Reformed minis- 
ter, was born Sept. 27, 1809, at Glasgow, Scotland, in the 
house in which Mary Queen of Scots took refuge after 
the battle of Langside. His father, who was educated 
for the ministry, but never preached on account of ill- 
health, died when James was four years old. At fifteen 
he united with the Church of Lochwinnoch, and, although 
struggling with very limited means, he prosecuted his 
studies at the University of Glasgow for three years, 
and afterwards at the college in Belfast, Ireland, for two 
years. Having married in Ireland, he removed to the 
United States in 1832, studied theology under care of 
the New York Presbytery, and was licensed by them 
in 1834. His first settlement was in the Presbyterian 
Church, German Valley, N. J., for eight years, In 1843 
he accepted the call of the First Reformed Church, 
Newark, N. J., with which his remaining ministry was 
spent. Few men have achieved such thorough pas- 
toral success as he did in this Church, which was great- 
ly reduced and broken down when he took it, and grew 
during his fifteen years of service to be next to the 
largest Church in its entire denomination, numbering 
over six hundred communicants, and flourishing out- 
warily and spiritually. A large debt was removed, 
and three new and healthy churches grew out of it 
within this period. Dr. Scott’s mind was synthetic 
rather than analytical. He was highly imaginative, a 
great lover of nature and art, literary in his tastes, and 
excelled in descriptive writing and in illustrative and 
pictorial address. His style teemed with figures. Rhe- 
torical in manner and vivid in coloring, with a large, 
robust frame, a clear, strong voice, a full, canny Scotch 
face lighted up with benevolent smiles, and an attrac- 
tive delivery, his preaching always drew large, popular 
audiences. But he was not content merely with this; 
his sermons were instructive, expository, free of theo- 
logical technicalities, earnest, full of cheering Gospel 
truth, pathetic, faithful, and finely adapted to times, 
seasons, and occasions. His range of topics was un- 
usually wide, embracing, among ordinary themes, full 
courses of pulpit lectures on Church history, prophecy, 
the religious condition of Europe, the Pentateuch, Ruth, 
Psalms, Canticles, harmony of the Gospels, Acts of the 
Apostles, Revelation, and an unfinished course on Esther. 
As a pastor he was almost unrivalled. He knew every- 
body among his people and all about them. Young 
people and children were his particular delight and 
care. Among the sick and poor and wretched his at- 
tentions were untiring. Beyond his own congregation 
he was so thoroughly well known and identified with 
every good public interest in Newark that he was just- 
ly called at his funeral the curate of the city. He de- 
voted himself with zeal to the organization of the ad- 
mirable Newark Library Association, to various educa- 
tional movements, such as the public schools of Newark, 
the endowment of Rutgers College, and the preparation 
of a series of schoul-books. In all evangelical mission 
work, like that among the Germans, Sunday-schools, 
and the poor, he was a leading spirit. His disposition 
was remarkably cheerful, sunny, unsuspecting, frank, 
generous, self-conscious, and pleasantly egotistical at 
times, upright, bold, and faithful. He wrote much for 
newspapers, conducted a constant foreign correspond- 
ence with eminent men, and delivered literary lectures 
and addresses, and was always eminent for public spirit. 
The poet Robert Pollok was his bosom friend. He 
prepared an excellent life of this favorite author of The 
Course of Time, which was published by the Carters, 
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New York, and has had a large circulation. He also 
wrote much in verse, and left a posthumous manuscript 
poem, with directions for its publication. But his 
crowning distinction was his thoroughly devoted Chris- 
tian ministerial life. It was radiant with the results of 
faithful service. His death was sudden. He rose from 
his bed and was going to his bath on a Saturday morn- 
ing, when he was seized with the fatal disease of which 
he had entertained frequent apprehensions. Immediate- 
lv he said, “ This is paralysis—this is death. I am not 
afraid to die; I am ready.” His last message, just be- 
fore he became unconscious, was, “Give my love to all 
my people. Tell them they were in my dying thoughts, 
and that when dying I sent my blessing to my young 
people.” In his own words respecting his friend Pol- 
lok, “There was no death-struggle, no agony, no con- 
vulsion. His soul went out of the body all noiseless and 
fast, like Peter from the prison when the angel took 
off the fetters, opened the gate, and delivered him.” 
He died May 10,1858. In addition to the above no- 
tice, see Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Robert 
Pollok (N.Y.12mo). Dr. Scott published An Essay on 
the Course of Time: —The Guardian Angel (N. Y.12mo), 
a poem in three books: —he also had a share in the 
series of school-books produced by a literary association 
and entitled The American System of Education :—the 
article Malachi in the annual known as The Saviour, 
Prophets, and A postles ; and wrote many papers in Brit- 
| ish and American periodicals, See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1860, p. 204; Lond. Critic, 1859% Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors,s.v. (W.J.R. T.) 


Scott, James (2), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Armagh County, Ireland, Aug. 1, 1825. He 
made a profession of religion in his sixteenth year, im- 
mediately began his preparatory studies for the ministry, 
and graduated with honor at the University of Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1848. Soon after, he emigrated to Ameri- 
ca; graduated at Princeton Theological Seminary, N. J., 
in 1852; was licensed by Luzerne Presbytery in 1851; 
taught in the academy at Attleborough, Bucks Co., Pa., 
until 1853; was ordained pastor of the Church at Holmes- 
burgh, Pa., June 6, 1854, which relation lasted for seven 
years, during which time he was zealous and faithful. 
In 1859 he was a commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, which met at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. He died Aug. 28, 1861. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist, Almanac, 1862, p. 117. (J. L. S.) 


Scott, John (1), D.D.,a learned English divine, 
son of Thomas Scott (grazier), was born in the parish 
of Chippenham, Wiltshire, in 1638. Not being intend- 
ed for a profession, he served an apprenticeship in Lon- 
don, much against his will, for about three years. He 
quitted his trade and went to Oxford, entering as a 
commoner of New Inn in 1657. He left the univer- 
sity without taking a degree, and being ordained, came 
to London, where he officiated in the perpetual curacy 
of Trinity in the Minories, and as minister of St. 
Thomas's in Southwark. In 1677 he was presented 
to the rectory of St. Peter Je Poor in London, and 
was collated to a prebend in St. Pauls Cathedral 
in 1684. In 1685 he was made both B.D. and D.D. 
In 1691 he succeeded Sharp, afterwards archbishop of 
York, in the rectory of St. Giles in the Fields; and 
in the same year was made canon of Windsor. He 
died in 1694, and was buried in St. Giles’s Church. 
He wrote, T'he Christian Life (pt. i, 1681, 8vo; pt. 
ii, 1685; pt. iii, 1686):—two pieces against the Ro- 
| manists (1688) :— Sermons, etc. His whole Works, in- 
i cluding Sermons, ete., were published in 2 vols, fol. in 
1704. 

Scott, John (2), a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
, copal Church, was born in Emmeso, Ireland. At the 
jage of seventeen he was converted, and joined the 
Church. Coming to America, he united with the Meth- 
odist Church in St. John’s, N. B. He was licensed to 
preach in 1822, and in 1825 was received on trial in the 
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Pittsburgh Conference. He was ordained deacon in 
1827, and elder in 1829. The Erie Conference was 
formed in 1836, and he became one of its members. 
He was made a superannuate in 1847, but became ef- 
fective the next vear. In 1853 he was again superan- 
nuated, and held this relation until his death, Sept. 2, 
1861. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1862, p. 124. 


Scott, Milo, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in New Berlin, Chenango Co., 
N. Y., in 1818, and joined the Church in 1836. He was 
licensed to preach in 1842, and joined the Genesee Con- 
ference in 1843. After a brief illness of four days, he 
died Oct. 1, 1864. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1864, p. 210. 


Scott, Orange, a noted Methodist preacher, was 
born in Brookfield, Vt., Feb. 13, 1800, and up to his 
twentieth year had attended school but thirteen months. 
He was converted at a camp-meeting, in September, 1820, 
and immediately joined the Methodist Church. Next 
year he commenced preaching on Bernard Circuit, and 
in 1822 he was received into the New England Confer- 
ence. His labors were crowned with abundant con- 
versions, and he studied hard to make up the defects 
of his early education. In 1830 he was made presiding 
elder of Springtield district, and in 1834 of the Provi- 
dence district. In 1832 he declined an offer to serve 
one of the wealthiest congregational churches in Rhode 
Island. The same year he was elected a delegate to 
the General Conference. About this time he became a 
controversial antislavery advocate, and in the General 
Conference of 1836 he carried through stringent reso- 
lutions on the subject. He subsequently labored with 
great success as pastor in Lowell and elsewhere. Being 
. dissatisfied with the action of the General Conference 
of 1840 on the subject of slavery, he retired from the 
Church, and was largely influential in the formation 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church (q. v.), of which he 
was the book-agent till his death, which occurred in 
great peace at Newark, N. J., July 31, 1847. 


Scott, Robert, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born about 1805. He was re- 
ceived into the Virginia Conference on trial in 1829, and 
was graduated to deacon’s and elder’s orders in 1831 and 
1833. For twenty-eight years he labored in the itiner- 
ant ministry, and in 1857 took a supernumerary rela- 
tion. He died in 1866. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1866, p. 7. 


Scott, Thomas, D.D., a clergyman of the Church 
of England, was a native of Lincolnshire. He was born 
Feb. 16, 1747, at Braytoft, a small farm-house five miles 
from Spilsby. He was educated at Bennington from 
his eighth to his tenth year, and the following five years 
he studied at Scorton. At the age of sixteen he was 
bound apprentice to a medical practitioner at Alford, 
but at the end of two months the master was dissatis- 
fied with his behavior, and sent him home. He was 
now employed about the farm for some time, and com- 
pelled to labor in the most servile occupations—some- 
times tending the sheep, and at others following the 
plough. In this menial situation he continued for more 
than nine years, vet continually cherishing the wish of 
becoming a clergyman. Thoughts of the university, 
of learning, and of study often presented themselves to 
his mind; and he at length consulted a clergyman at 
Boston, who encouraged his attempt at qualifying him- 
self for the ministry; and having acquired a competent 
knowledge of Greck as well as Latin, he eventually ob- 
tained ordination from Dr. Green, bishop of Lincoln, 
Sept. 20,1772. His first curacy was that of Stoke Gold- 
ington and Gayhurst, Buckinghamshire, from which he 
removed in 1775 to Ravenstone. In the spring of 1777 
he settled in Weston Underwood, succeeding Mr. John 
Newton to the curacy of Olney in 1781. In 1785 he 
was removed from Olney to the chaplainship of the 
Lock Hospital, near Hyde Park Corner, and held, be- 
sides. two lectureships in the city. _In 1803 he obtained 
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the living of Aston-Sandford, in Buckinghamshire, which 
he held to the period of his death, April 16, 1821. It was 
au exceedingly small parish, but he could not be pre- 
vailed on to seek a larger, on account of the paucity of 
baptisms and burials which took place—a circumstance 
which, in some measure, relieved his scruples respect- 
ing the service as prescribed in the ritual. He first 
appeared as an author in a small volume entitled The 
Force of Truth (1779), in which he details the singular 
events which issued in his change of mind and charac- 
ter. This little piece has gone through not less than 
twenty editions. But his most important work, and 
that which has rendered him one of the most influential 
divines of the present day, is A Family Bible, with Origi- 
nal Notes, Practicul Observations, and Marginal Refer- 
ences (1796, 4 vols. 4to; 9th ed., with the author’s last 
corrections and improvements, 1825, 6 vols. 4to). He 
was also the author of a great number of pieces, which 


‘have recently been collected and published uniformly 


(10 vols. 8vo), including Remarks on the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s Refutation of Calvinism :— Essays on Important 
Subjects :—Sermons, Tracts, etc. He left in‘MS., at the 
period of his decease, a copious account of his own life, 
replete with interest, which has been published by his 
son, and very extensively read. See Memoirs of 
Thomas Scott, by his son, 


Scott, William C., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Martinsburg, Berkeley Co., Va., Jan. 13, 1817, 
He was conducted through his academical course prin- 
cipally by his father, the Rev. William N. Scott, who, 
to support his family and educate his own children, had 
opened a school, which he continued for twenty years. 
He was converted in October, 1831, in a revival com- 
menced in connection with the meeting of the Synod 
of Virginia, and united with his father’s Church in the 
spring of 1832, It was about this time that he first felt 
his call to preach the Gospel. He graduated at South 
Hanover College, Ind., in 1837, aud at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Va., in 1840. Here the depth of his 
piety, the high literary merit of his performances, and 
the vigor and originality of his intellect marked him 
as a candidate for the ministry of no ordinary promise. 
In April, 1840, he was licensed by the presbytery of 
Winchester, and during the ensuing autumn became a 
stated supply to three churches on Staunton River— 
namely, Providence, in Halifax Co., and Cub Creek and 
Bethesda, in Charlotte Co. In 1842 he was ordained 
pastor of the churches of Providence and Bethesda, 
where he continued to labor till the spring of 1846, 
when he became pastor of the church in Farmville, Va. 
Before he had been three years in this charge, a bron- 
chial trouble had so far developed itself that he was 
compelled to resign his pastorate, and retired to a small 
farm which he owned among his first congregation. 
After two years’ abstinence from all public service, he 
was able again to preach, and was called with perfect 
unanimity to become a second time the pastor of the 
Bethesda church. Here he labored until his death, 
which occurred Oct. 23, 1854. Mr. Scott was the au- 
thor of Genius and Faith, or Poetry and Religion in their 
Mutual Relations (N. Y. 1853). This work is highly 
commended as “a treasury of invaluable thought, and 
in respect to which it is difficult to say whether the 
poetical, the philosophical, or the Christian element 
has the predominance.” His intellect was of a high 
character, and his preaching always marked by careful 
preparation, by uncommon elegance of composition, and 
by clearness and accuracy of statement, See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, iv, 802: Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors,s.v. (J. L. S.) 


Scott, William D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Mecklenburg 
County, Va., Feb. 1808. He graduated at the Medical 
University, Philadelphia, March 2, 1830, moved to Tren- 
ton, and engaged in the practice of his profession. He 
was licensed to preach Aug. 15, 1840; admitted into the 
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travelling ministry in 1841; ordained deacon Nov. 6, 
1842, and elder Nov. 25, 1844. In 1845, because of fail- 
ing health, he was superannuated, and in 1850 became 
effective again; but in 1851 he was once more superan- 
nuated, and held that relation until his death, Oct. 3, 
1874, We record here as a part of his history that he 
bequeathed a hundred acres of land each to the Van- 
derbilt University and the Indian Mission Conference. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 63. 


Scott, William M‘Kendree, D.D., an eminent 
Presbyterian divine and educator, was born in Jefferson 
County, O., in 1817. He graduated at Jefferson College, 
Pa., and at Princeton Theological Seminary, N. J. in 1846, 
He was licensed by the West Lexington Presbytery, 
and in 1847 was elected professor of languages in Cen- 
tre College, Danville, Ky.; and, accepting a call of the 
First Presbyterian Church in that place, he was or- 
dained by the Transylvania Presbytery in 1848, In 
January, 1856, he became pastor of the Seventh Presby- 
terian Church, Cincinnati, O., which relation existed for 
two vears, when, in 1859, the General Assembly elected 
him professor of Biblical literature and exegesis in the 
Theological Seminary of the North-west at Chicago, 
Ill. His health had been gradually declining for some 
time, and in the autumn of 1861 he visited Princeton, 
N. J., where he hoped, among his kindred and friends, 
to recuperate his wasted energies; but his hopes were 
vain, and he died Dec. 22, 1861, at the residence of his 
father-in-law, Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge. The death of 
Dr. Scott produced a deep impression upon the Church. 
The board of directors of the Theological Seminary of 
the North-west adopted a series of resolutions, and the 
presbytery of Chicago the following minute: “As a 
teacher, he was thorough and accurate. Much of his 
time was given to the work of instruction, and he had 
fully prepared himself for it... . As an expounder of 
God's Word, he was at all times, whether in the lect- 
ure-room or the pulpit, lucid, impressive, and evangeli- 
cal, attracting all by the originality and freshness of 
his views. As a presbyter, he loved the courts of the 
Church; and being thoroughly conversant with the 
theory and practice of our system, he was an invalu- 
able member in all complex and difficult cases.” See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1863, p. 204. (J.L. S.) 


Scottish Philosophy is an appellation currently 
applied to the method and principles of philosophizing 
and also to certain positive doctrines which were taught 
by several professors in the universities of Scotland. 
Prominent among these were Thomas Reid (1710-96), 
professor of philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen 
(1752-63), professor of moral philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow (1763-96) ; Dugald Stewart (1753-1828), 
professor of moral philosophy in the University of Ed- 
inburgh (1785-1810) ; Dr. Thomas Brown (1778-1820), 
colleague with Stewart as professor of moral philosophy 
(1810-20); and Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856), 
professor of logic and metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh (1836-56). Besides these coryphai of the 
Scottish school, others should be named who were more 
or less conspicuous in the various metaphysical discus- 
sions which preceded or accompanied the lectures and 
writings of these leaders, whether favorable or adverse 
—viz.: Francis Hutcheson (1694-1747), professor of mor- 
al philosophy in the University of Glasgow (1729-46) ; 
George Turnbull (1698-1748), regent of Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen (1721-27); David Hume (1711-76); 
Adam Smith (1723-90), professor of logic in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow (1751), professor of moral philosophy 
in the same (1752-63) ; James Beattie (1735-1803), pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in Marischal College (1760- 
1802); Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847), professor of mor- 
al philosophy in the University of St. Andrew’s (1823- 
27), professor of theology in the University of Edin- 
burgh (1827-43); John Wilson (1785-1854), professor 
of moral philosophy in the University of Edinburgh 
(1820-54) ; and James Frederick Ferrier (1808-64), pro- 
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fessor of moral philosophy in the University of St. An- 
drew’s (1845-64). 

Of all these, Dr. Thomas Reid, by common consent, is 
the central, if not the most eminent, person in what is 
known distinctively as the Scottish school. He was 
the first to give a definite statement and a positive form 
to the principles which have given it a character and a 
name. He was aroused to this by the conclusions which 
were derived by Berkeley and Hume from certain funda- 
mental doctrines of Locke’s Essay which had been gen- 
erally accepted as beyond question. Prominent among 
these were his doctrines of representative ideas in sense- 
perception and his definition of knowledge, as also the as- 
sertion that sensation and reflection are the only sources 
of knowledge. These principles had been used by 
Berkeley, with certain additions of his own, to demon- 
strate that the material world is known to us only as a 
system of ideas which are made steadfast and trustwor- 
thy so far as they are held in being by the act and in the 
mind of God. Hume pushed Berkeley’s argument one 
step further, and proved that we have no more direct 
and certain knowledge of spirit than we have of mat- 
ter; and, moreover, that the relation of causation can- 
not be derived from either sensation or reflection, and 
is resolvable into custom, or the habitual association of 
ideas. Hume had also astonished and offended the 
community by his views of morality, miracles, and the 
usually accepted argument for the existence of God. 
Against these views, Reid asserted the doctrine of the 
direct perception of material qualities, and the positive 
suggestion or belief of material objects. He also insist- 
ed that there are certain original principles of belief 
which cannot be derived from either sensation or re- 
flection. These he called First Truths, First Principles, 
Principles of Common-sense, etc. Hence the Scottish 
philosophy was very generally styled the “ Common- 
sense Philosophy.” Under this designation it was ex- 
pounded in a popular treatise by James Oswald (ob. 1793) 
and James Beattie (1735-1803). The principal works of 
Reid were, Inquiry into the Human Mind, or Principles 
of Common-sense (Lond. 1763); Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man (1785); Essays on the Active Powers of 
Man (1788). 

Next to Reid in significance is Dugald Stewart for 
his undeviating and almost literal adherence to the doc- 
trines of his teacher. He was more learned than Reid, 
more elegant, and more imaginative; but he did little 
else than illustrate and enforce the doctrines of Reid by 
examples and confirmations from his copious reading in 
a style which was ornate and carefully wrought. His 
influence was not confined to Great Britain. His lect- 
ures were attended by pupils from France, who subse- 
quently were active in the reform of philosophy in 
their own country, His treatises were more numerous 
than those of Reid. In 1792 he published vol. i of The 
Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind; in 1814 
vol. ii; in 1827 vol. iii; in 1793 The Outline of Moral 
Philosophy ; in 1810 his Philosophical Essays, which are 
more severely and purely metaphysical than any of his 
other writings; in 1815 and 1821 parts i and ii-of his Gen- 
eval View of the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and 
Political Science since the Revival of Letters, in which 
his critical taste and erudition are abundantly displayed; 
in 1828 The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. 

Dr. Thomas Brown should be named next to Dugald 
Stewart, not only because he was his immediate suc- 
cessor, nor because his combination of subtle analysis 
with rhetorical exuberance made him immensely pop- 
ular for a time, but because he introduced new elements 
into the field of discussion, and gave an important im- 
pulse to a direction of thought which is now striving to 
displace the fundamental principles tanght by Reid. 
We refer to the prominence given to the so-called as- 
sociation of ideas, to which Brown, following Stewart 
somewhat, assigned a very great significance in the ex- 
planation of psychological phenomena and philosophical 
beliefs. James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and Alexander 
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Bain were all influenced by the philosophizing of Brown. 
The modern doctrine of inseparable associations was re- 
ceived through Brown from Hume till it arrayed itself 
in direct opposition to the so-called introspective theory 
of Hamilton in the criticism of his philosophy by John 
Stuart Mil. But although Brown in this and some 
other particulars deviated from the traditions of Reid 
and Stewart, he still held fast to the doctrine of irre- 
sistible beliefs as the foundation of philosophic truth. 
Though he accepted Hume’s conception of the causal 
relation, he did not, with Hume, resolve our belief in its 
constancy into custom or experience. His analysis of 
the sense perceptions opened the way for the physiolog- 
ical psychology which has since been so earnestly pros- 
ecuted. For these and other reasons Brown is a consid- 
erable figure among the Scottish philosophers. 

Still more considerable is Sir William Hamilton, 
whose astonishing erudition, subtle logic, and massive 
strength revived the interest in the old questions which 
had begun to wane, and gave a new direction to the 
old inquiries and discussions. His first published con- 
tributions were several articles in the Edinburgh Re- 
view ; viz. the tirst on Cousin and the Philosophy of the 
Conditioned (1827), others on the Philosophy of Per- 
ception (1830), and Recent Publications in Logical Sci- 
ence (1833), In 1836 he was elected professor of logic 
and metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. In 
1856 he published the first instalment of the works of 
Thomas Reid, with notes and illustrations, which re- 
mained unfinished till after his death. This work, in 
short foot-notes and long, learned appendices, contains 
some of his most valuable contributions to philosophy. 
His Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic were published 
after his death under the direction of Rev. H. I. Man- 
sel and Prof. John Veitch (1859, 1860, 4 vols.). Prof. 
Veitch also published his Memoirs (1869), Hamilton’s 
philosophical teachings may be classed as follows. He 
was true to Reid’s doctrine that common-sense is the 
foundation and the criterion of all true and trustworthy 
philosophy. He expended immense research in the 
effort to show that this view was sanctioned by the 
most eminent of ancient and modern philosophers. At 
the same time, he endeavored to formulate more ac- 
curate conceptions and more satisfactory definitions of 
common-sense and its relations to the criteria of truth. 
His doctrine of the intuitions, or first principles, is a 
great advance upon that of Reid in philosophical exact- 
ness. Hamilton followed Reid in rejecting the doctrine 
of representative perception, tracing out with laborious 
erudition the several theories held by the advocates of 
this doctrine, and refuting them at every point. His 
classification of these theories is a masterpiece of inge- 
nuity, acuteness, and learning. His own theory is an 
attempt to reconcile the latest results of physiological 
research with the doctrine of natural realism as taught 
by Reid. While he held, with Reid, to the necessity 
of a priori or intuitive truths, he sought to reconcile 
or modify this position by his doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge. His philosophy of the conditioned was 
the result of an effort to adjust the Scottish with the 
Kantian theory of the a priori element in knowledge. 
In doing this, he coincided more nearly with Jacobi than 
with any other German philosopher, although he differ- 
ed from Jacobi in his fondness for scholastic distinctions 
and learned erudition. In formal logic he was eminent- 
ly at home, both in its subtle refinements and its special 
literature. He elaborated a new and original scheme 
of logical symbolization on the basis of the doctrine of 
the quantification of the predicate, to which he attach- 
ed great importance. Whatever may be the fate of his 
peculiar teachings, his influence will long be felt and 
acknowledged in reawakening an interest in philosoph- 
ical speculation and a respect for profound metaphysi- 
cal studies in Great Britain and every English-speak- 
ing country. See HAMILTON, Sir WILLIAM. 

Besides these four leaders of the Scottish school, 
Hutcheson deserves especial honor for anticipating in 
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fact, though not with effect upon the course of specula- 
tion, some of the most important positions that were 
taken by Reid in dissent from Locke. It would secm 
as if Hutcheson had himself been influenced by a small 
but able school of Irish critics of Locke, whose home 
was in Trinity College, Dublin. George Turnbull should 
not be overlooked, who was the instructor of Reid, and, 
in some sense, anticipated many of his doctrines. The 
subtle and consequent David Hume should not be for- 
gotten, for without Hume the Scottish metaphysics 
would never have had existence. Hume not only 
waked Kant from his dogmatic slumber, but compelled 
Reid into the position of an earnest and patient inquirer 
into the correctness of the current philosophy received 
from Locke. To Hume’s acuteness and subtlety does 
the world owe the birth, beginnings, and character of 
the two most significant schools of philosophy in mod- 
ern times, viz. the German and the Scottish. Adam 
Smith did not fall into the ranks with Reid; but he 
wrote the ingenious Theory of Moral Sentiments, the 
ethical principles of which have been enforced in the 
present generation with a new accession of energy and 
zeal. Thomas Chalmers was not an originator of special 
philosophical opinions, but he expounded and enforced 
profound ethical and metaphysical principles with con- 
tagious energy and inspiring enthusiasm. John Wilson 
was more of a poet than a philosopher, but he brought 
rare gifts and rarer eloquence to the illustration of eth- 
ical themes. The acute and brilliant Ferrier may never 
have made a single convert to his theory of conscious- 
ness, but he could not fail to kindle a genuine interest 
in philosophical studies by his subtle analysis and his 
lucid statements. It does not fall within our task to 
characterize living teachers and writers; otherwise we 
might speak of Prof. Henry Calderwood, the daring 
critic of Hamilton when Hamilton was in his prime; 
Prof. A. D. Frazer, the subtle and sympathizing biogra- 
pher and editor of Berkeley; Prof. Veitch, the genial bi- 
ographer of Hamilton and Stewart; and the indomitable 
and tenacious Alexander Bain, whose zeal and learning 
must sooner or later arouse antagonists and critics who 
shall effectively protest against the extremes to which 
he carries his associational theories. Two other writers 
should not be overlooked, James Hutchison Stirling, 
M.D., the author of the Secret of Hegel, the critic of 
Hamilton, and the able antagonist of Huxley in his 
As Regards Protoplasm ; and Prof. Simon S. Laurie, the 
ingenious author of Philosophy of Ethics and Notes 
Expository and Critical on Certain British Theories of 
Morals, give ample proof that the interest in philosoph- 
ical studies is not likely to die out, and that, in some 
form or other, a Scottish philosophy will continue to be 
taught and defended which will not be unworthy of Reid 
and Hamilton. Nor should we fail to give just honor 
to Dr. James M‘Cosh, who was trained in the Scottish 
philosophy, and has done so much to expound and 
defend, in an independent and critical spirit, its most 
important and distinctive principles in his well-known 
works, and has also written the history of the Scottish 
schoo] with an enthusiastic intetest and faithful research. 

The Scottish philosophy has had no inconsiderable 
influence on the Continent, especially in France. Du- 
gald Stewart attracted many pupils from that country, 
and among them the distinguished Rover Collard, who 
lectured in the Sorbonne in the years 1811-14, which 
lectures were the first significant indications of a reac- 
tion against the traditional system of Condillac. The 
fragments of these lectures were subsequently published 
in connection with a translation of the works of Reid 
made by Theodore Jouffroy, who, with Victor Cousin, 
was a pupil of Collard. The Eclectic and the more 
modern Historica] French schools show abundant traces 
of indebtedness to the Scottish philosophy and the im- 
pulses which it received from the Scottish teachers with 
whom it began. ‘This influence has been gratefully ac- 
knowledged by Royer Collard, Theodore Jouffroy, Victor 
Cousin, and many of Cousin’s pupils. 
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See M‘Cosh, The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, 
Expository, Critical, from Hutcheson to Hamilton (N.Y. 
1875); Cousin, Philosophie Ecossaise (Paris, 1863, 4th 
ed.); Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, etc., translated 
by Prof. George S. Morris’ (N. Y. 1872-74), app. i, 
§ 27-46. (N.P.) 


Scotus, Duns. 


Scotus (Lrigéna), Jony, a very notable philosopher 
of the Carlovingian period, who reanimated in his own 
person the long-slighted speculations of the Neo-Pla- 
tonists, and communicated the impulse which, after two 
centuries, eventuated in the earnest and brilliant labors 
of the schoolmen. The age in which Scotus Erigena 
lived is so distant; it is so obscure and confused, or, at 
least, presents so little to attract interest in modern 
times; his works are so unfamiliar and so rare, that his 
name is little regarded, and his career is seldom deemed 
worthy of consideration. Indeed, so slight is the gen- 
eral acquaintance with himself and his productions that 
he is at times confounded with the much later philoso- 
pher of somewhat similar name, Duns Scotus (q. v.). 
Yet John Scotus Erigena was a very remarkable phe- 
nomenon for the age in which he appeared. He bisects 
the long interval between Boethius and William of 
Champeaux, and is the sole luminary—obscured and 
soon swallowed up by the gloom which irradiates the 
darkness of speculation in Western Christendom—during 
those centuries. ‘There may be little of permanent val- 
ue in his doctrines; there may have been scarcely any 
direct influence exercised by them on his own age and 
on the ages that ensued; there may be a very imperfect 
appreciation of the philosophy which he revived, re- 
modelled, and transmitted; there may be little profun- 
dity when he is compared with his eminent predecessors 
and his more illustrious successors; but there was great 
intellectual boldness in his career. There were vigor 
and originality in his profession and exposition of the 
elder and almost forgotten doctrines in a dull and de- 
clining day. A profound impression was communicated 
by him to his own and to subsequent times, though it 
was conveyed by devious and unnoted channels, and 
through long and strangely disguised modes of trans- 
mission. A full and penetrating appreciation of this 
lonely and memorable dreamer in relation to the creeds, 
the thoughts, the interests, and the fortunes of his times 
might throw unexpected light on the history of philos- 
ophy and of theology, and even upon the confused strug- 
gles—social, political, and intellectual—of the 9th and 
10th centuries, the dreariest because the least compre- 
hended period of Christian history. 

I. Life.—The origin, and the place and date of birth 
of John Scotus Erigena are all involved in obscurity and 
are wholly uncertain. According to one account, he was 
born on the western borders of England and was of royal 
Saxon blood. According to another tradition, he came 
from the western highlands of Scotland, and from the 
monastic establishments of St. Columba. The generally 
received opinion, however, is that he was Irish, and ac- 
quired his learning in the religious houses of Ireland, 
which then preserved a higher culture and education 
than were to be found elsewhere in Western Europe 
outside of the Saracenic schools in Spain. We may 
safely acquiesce in M. Guizot’s positive declaration that 
he was of Irish extraction and of Irish training; but 
this is a conviction, not an established fact. There is 
conjecture in the conclusion, as well as in M. Guizot’s 
other assumption, that he was called Scotus from his 
race, and Erigena from his country. Scotus, in the 9th 
century, meant distinctly an Irishman. Erigena was 
its Greek equivalent, and may have been adopted by 
John of Ireland as an Hellenic affectation in consequence 
of his Greek studies, Greek tastes, and translations from 
the Greek. It may have been assumed in order to dis- 
tinguish him from the multitude of other Irish Johns, or 
Scotch Johns; it may have been conferred in the same 
spirit in which Alcuin bestowed classical or Scripture 
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names upon Charlemagne and his studious contempo- 
raries. These are only conjectures, Certain knowledge 
have we none on this subject, or on the place of his birth, 
or the time of his birth. He is supposed to have been 
born between 810 and 815; and no grave error will be 
committed by provisionally accepting the earlier as the 
correct date. Current rumors in his own day and gen- 
eration represented him as having acquired his singular 
and varied knowledge, like the elder Greek sages, bv 
travels in Greece, Asia, Egypt, Italy, and France. Such 
traditions are unquestionable delusions; but that he did 
travel extensively is rendered probable by a citation 
from his works, adduced by M. Guizot, which seems to 
make distinct reference to such wanderings. The pe- 
culiar direction of his studies, the character of his learn- 
ing, the scheme of his philosophy, his addiction to the 
Greek and to the Neo-Platonic speculations, might all 
suggest personal acquaintance with the Greeks and the 
countries of the Greeks. It has scarcely been noticed 
that the Pythagorean sect, or, at any rate, the Pythago- 
rean doctrine, in connection with its Neo-Platonic de- 
velopments, continued to maintain itself, even beyond 
the 9th century, in Constantinople and in other parts 
of the Byzantine empire. ‘This is clearly established by 
the declarations of Anna Comnena; but it escaped the 
regard of M. Guizot while he was awkwardly endeavor- 
ing to trace the dissemination of Neo-Platonic influences 
from the Sth to the 9th century. Wherever Scotus may 
have strayed, wherever he may have been educated, 
nothing is heard of him till he appears at the court of 
Charles the Bald of France. Whether an exile from his 
own country, or a pilgrim in search of knowledge or of 
sustenance, or invited by the king to aid in promoting 
liberal pursuits, he was cordially welcomed by the mon- 
arch, who made a zealous effort in a distracted time to 
renew the plans of his grandfather Charlemagne for the 
advancement of learning. Erigena went to Paris, and 
was placed at the head of the School of the Palace. 
There is no agreement of opinion in regard to the date 
of this migration. It is variously assigned to the years 
840, 843, 847, 850, and 870. It could not well have been 
before 843, when Charles ascended the throne. It could 
not have been later than 850, when the controversy in 
regard to Gottschalk was raging. Scotus Erigena would 
be between thirty and forty, probably, at the time. We 
have little information in regard to his personal appear- 
ance. He was small in stature and slender in frame; 
but the physical deficiencies which would invite only 
contempt in that muscular age were compensated by 
the brilliancy of his mind, the amiability of his temper- 
ament, and the quickness of his wit in social intercourse. 
The French king became warmly attached to him, and 
made him his constant companion and intimate friend. 
Charles was himself devoted to letters. He invited 
teachers from other countries, and is said to have at- 
tracted many Greeks to his schools. Employment was 
found for Erigena bevond the Cathedra Palatina. He 
was requested by the king to translate a treatise On the 
Celestial Hierarchy, falsely ascribed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, who was just as erroneously identified with 
St. Denys, the supposed apostle of Christianity at Paris, 
The works of the alleged Areopagite had been sent in 
824, by the Greek emperor Michael the Stutterer, as a 
present to the Frank emperor Louis le Débonnaire. 
‘They were held in high regard in France—not the less 
high because they were Greek and unintelligible. John 
Scotus complied with the king’s request and translated 
the book into Latin, adhering, however, so closely to the 
words of his foreign text as to indicate that the knowl- 
edge which he had of the Greek, as of the Hebrew and 
Arabic, was neither elegant nor profound. His reputa- 
tion, or his position in the king’s favor, drew the regards 
of Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, who was involved in 
the controversy respecting predestination between Ra- 
banus Maurus, of Mentz, and Gottschalk. The arch- 
bishop requested John to refute the polemic of Gott- 
schalk. This task was executed with zeal, but it iaid 
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logomachy. His polemic was denounced by Prudentius 
of Troyes and Florus of Lyons, who invited the censures 
of the Church on nineteen propositions corresponding to 
the nineteen chapters of the essay De Predestinatione. 
We shall not enter into the nice distinctions of the dif- 
ferent species of predestination, which lead, by so many 
slightly divergent routes, to heresy. The controversial- 
ists, like “the infernal peers,” 
“ Reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate; 


Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost." 


The master of the Palatine School added to his version 
of The Celestial Hierarchy translations of the other 
works credited to Dionysius the Areopagite. At some 
subsequent time he completed his own system of philos- 
ophy under the title De Divisione Nature, or, rather, 
with the Greek designation Hepi gvounc pepiopov. 
The controversial tracts of John had raised up antag- 
onists and enemies; his philosophical tenets occasioned 
perplexity and alarm. Pope Nicholas, in 867, com- 
plained to Charles the Bald that works of doubtful ten- 
dency—the versions of Dionysius Areopagita—had been 
promulgated by John Scotus without having been first 
submitted to the approval of the apostolic see. He re- 
quired the king, therefore, to send Scotus to Rome to 
explain and justify his procedure, or, at least, to dismiss 
him from the superintendence of the Palatine School. 
The king’s action is unknown: silentium tegit altum. 
That he did anything is improbable; but Scotus Erig- 
ena drops almost entirely out of view after 867. He 
is sometimes said to have withdrawn into seclusion in 
France. He is otherwise said to have returned to Eng- 
land after the death of Charles, and to have been placed 
by king Alfred at the head of his new school at Oxford, 
wheace he was driven by the commotions of the stu- 
dents. According to Matthew of Westminster and Roger 
de Hoveden, he was intrusted with the school at the 
monastery of Meldun, where, having enraged his pupils 
by his severity, he was murdered by them with their 
styles (stilettos). This last story has, however, been 
transferred to the philosopher from another and some- 
what later Joannes Scotus, who taught at Athelney. 
John Erigena seems to have ended his days in France, 
and to have died before 876. A letter written in that 
year to Charles the Bald by Anastasius Bibliothecarius 
speaks of him as if he were dead. He passed away like 
a bright meteor flashing through the midnight dark- 
ness, visible only in a brief transit, undiscoverable in its 
earlier and in its later course. 

II. Works.—The principal works of Scotus Erigena— 
the works which gave him reputation and provoked 
censure—have been already mentioned, and will have to 
be noticed again in examining his doctrine. Several 
other tractates were written by him, or have been as- 
signed to him. We cannot determine the dates or the 
sequence of his intellectual labors, His translations 
were probably communicated, in their progress, to the 
circle of curious inquirers with whom he was associated 
in the royal court, and might thus become partially 
known long before their completion. There was no 
such definite chronology in respect to literary produc- 
tions in the days of manuscript as has been usual since 
the introduction of printing. We cannot, therefore, ar- 
range the works of Erigena according to any chron- 
ological scheme. He translated all the works of the 
alleged Areopagite: The Celestial Hierarchy :—The Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarchy :—The Book of the po Names: 
—The Mystical Theology :—and his Ten Letters. Saghe 
of these may have been previously rendered into Latin. 
He translated the Scholia of Maximus on the writings 
of Dionysius. He composed a tractate On the Eucha- 
rist,in which he denied the dogma of the real presence, 
and anticipated the position of Ralph Cudworth, that 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper is only a commemo- 
ration of his sacrifice: tuntum memoria veri corporis et 
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It is not obvious how this opinion is 
consistent with the realistic or the pantheistic character 
of the philosophy of Scotus, but its coherence may be 
detected. Erigena is said to have left behind him a 
work On the Vision of God, and other disputations, which 
have been lost. The reveries of Plotinus, and the rev- 
ery upon reveries of Marcilius Ficinus, might enable us 
to recompose some image of the theory of the Vision of 
God if we could imitate the German fashion of recon- 
structing the unknown out of our inner consciousness. 
A treatise On the Duties of Man was ascribed to him by 
the abbot Trithemius, and several other productions 
have been attributed to him with little reason. 

IH. Philosophy.—tit is not proposed to enter further 
into the theological positions of Erigena than may be 
necessary to show their relations to his speculative doc- 
trine and to interpret it, or to be interpreted by it. 
There is a close correspondence between his theology 
and his philosophy, as must always be the case when 
different lines of thought are pursued by the same per- 
son with earnestness and sincerity. Moreover, the dis- 
tinctive character of any philosophical doctrine is easily 
and briefly determined, notwithstanding variety of man- 
ifestations and multiplicity of details, by detecting the 
fundamental or cardinal principle, which must control 
those manifestations and details if there be honesty of 
purpose and consecution of thought. Such a principle 
may be readily discerned in the tenets of Scotus Erige- 
na and in their developments. The essential unity of 
the divine nature is his central dogma, whence every- 
thing proceeds, and whence arises his Heterodoxy in 
regard to the Trinity. Whether he reached this posi- 
tion by independent reflection, or deduced it from logical 
postulates, or derived it from Neo-Platonic suggestions, 
or from all sources unconsciously combined, this seems 
to be the prolific germ of his whole system. He dis- 
tinctly acknowledges his obligation to Dionysius; vet 
the obligation was not one of servile acceptance, but of 
original development. However the spirit may be dis- 
guised under hard dialectical forms and under derivative 
arguments and phrases, there is a genuine and vigorous 
originality in John Scotus which is evinced in many 
ways. The unity of the divine nature is his point of 
departure. Hence, all things proceed from God; all 
things subsist in God; all things terminate in God. 
The procedure of Erigena is this, and it gives the title 
to his work On the Division of Nature. The generic 
division of nature is fourfold: (1) the nature that cre- 
ates and is not created; (2) the nature that is created 
and creates; (3) the nature that is created, but does not 
create; (4) the nature which is neither created nor cre- 
ates. It will be observed that there is a gradual and 
delusive sliding of meanings in the application of the 
slippery and perplexing word “nature,” and that the 
term cannot be strictly applied to that which is not cre- 
ated; therefore neither to the first nor to the fourth 
genus. It is necessary to note this, as the errors and 
heresies charged upon Erigena are in part due to the 
insufficiency and indistinctness of all language—defects 
which he strenuously asserts himself. Turning to his 
four divisions, it is obvious that the nature which cre- 
ates and is not created is thz divinity; but the divinity 
as an abstract conception, a metaphysical entity, the 
Neo-Platonic Unum or Unitas, not a personal God: that 
the nature which is created but creates is also a vague 
abstraction, but must mean the forces, or laws, or ideas 
regulating all secondary creation—operating, therefore, 
simply by the impulse and constraint of their Creator: 
that the nature which is created but does not create is 
the only one which corresponds with the ordinary con- 
ception of the term, and signifies the concrete result of 
the action of the laws imposed and of the forces com- 
municated by the Supreme Nature—sustained, therefore, 
by him, and subsisting in him because supported by his 
laws and by his continuous action; and that the nature 
which neither creates nor is created 1s a nonentity, an 
unknown and indefinable potentiality, possible but un- 
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imaginable—the impalpable and inapprehensible which 
lies beyond the present sphere of the existent or of the 
conceivable. This fourth nature might be altogether 
rejected, but it would make a fatal breach in this rare- 
tied scheme of philosophy. Erigena justifies and pro- 
vides for it in his first and most general division of . 
things—into those which are and those which are not. 
‘There is a very marked Erigenism, or Hibernicism, in 
the second category. It is necessary, however, to the 
doctrine; for he declares that even God is, in a certain 
sense, non-existent. He is, and he is not. Absurd and 
blasphemous as such a proposition appears, it finds a 
parallel, as M. Caraman points out, in a similar utterance 
by Fénelon. What is meant is simply, as the context in 
both cases reveals, that all language is inadequate—all 
known qualities, perfections, characteristics, terms, im- 
proper—for the definition of the Divinity; that beyond 
all utterance, beyond all imagination, is everything ap- 
pertaining to the Divine Essence. So far as this perfect 
nature lies without the apprehensible realm of the cre- 
ated and of the uncreated, it is for us non-existent, since 
esse and scire are one and correlative. There may be 
extravagance of conception and exaggeration of ex- 
pression in such a thesis, but it is not necessarily either 
irreverent or absurd in its import. The fourth nature, 
then, as it is only zn posse, belongs to the Divine Nat- 
ure, or to the yet unmanifested operations of its re- 
served will and power. 

The tendency of this quadrifid nature is evidently to 
pantheism, if it is not already pantheistic. The tenden- 
cy is apparently pressed to its consummation in the de- 
velopment of the scheme, which is controlled in form 
and in statement by the text of Dionysius and the spirit 
of Neo-Platonism. Hence flow these tenets: “God, who 
alone truly exists, is the essence of all things; as Di- 
onysius the Areopagite says, ‘ God is the beginning, the 
middle, and the end: the beginning, because all things 
come from him and participate in his essence; the mid- 
dle, because all things subsist in him and by him; the 
end, because all things move towards him to attain re- 
pose, the limit of their motion, and the stability of his 
perfection, ” ete, “ Nothing subsists outside of the Di- 
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devising titles of hypersuperlative dignity. Some palli- 
ation may be offered even for the apparent pantheism, 
which is, perhaps, more in the framework and phraseol- 
ogy of the doctrine—in the inevitable vagueness of the 
expression—than in the actual contemplation of the au- 
thor. It must, indeed, be acknowledged that all inac- 
curacies or imbecilities of language react upon those 
from whom they proceed, modify all subsequent dedue- 
tions, and infect the mind of the propounder without his 
cognizance and contrary to his design. But, while the 
immediate and derivative consequences of such aberra- 
tions should be fully recognised, they should be treated 
as aberrations, and, therefore, as undesigned. Such 
tenderness of consideration is merited by Scotus Erige- 
na, an earnest thinker, and the first original thinker in 
philosophy in medieval Christendom, when the mate- 
rials of thought and the materials of expression were as 
yet loose and indeterminate. Examining the De Di- 
visione Nature with the caution and reservations which 
such tenderness prescribes, it may be conjectured that, 
when Erigena speaks of God being all things and of all 
things being God, he really means little more than is 
implied in the Scripture phrase: “in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being ;” that when he speaks of all 
things proceeding from God, and of all things returning 
to him, he does not intend to assert the mere evolution 
of Deity into shifting phenomenal forms, or the reab- 
sorption into his essence of the emanations which have 
streamed out from his nature, but only that the divine 
power of creation, in its eternal operation, accompanies 
all the developments of creation and attends the latest 
modes of change. Erigena asseverates creation through- 
out; he does not identify the Divinity with created 
forms, nor does he deny the separable character of such 
forms in any of their stages. These views are incon- 
sistent with intentional pantheism. These considera- 
tions can, however, only be suggested, not explaingd or 
developed. 

The absolute and transcendental perfection of the Di- 
vine Nature, which was regarded as indwelling in all 
derivative existence, led Erigena to deny the eternity 
of punishments, In the same manner may be explained 


vine Nature; it alone properly and truly exists in all ; his anticipation of the doctrine of Leibnitz, that evil is 


things, and nothing properly and truly exists which it | 
is not.... Creation is the procession of God through | 
primordial causes to the invisible and visible effects of 
such causation.... Matter is only apparent; there is no 
real substance but the Divine Essence.” It is not sur- 
prising that Scotus Erigena has been frequently regard- 
ed as the precursor of Spinoza, though Brucker distin- 
guishes between the pantheism of the former and the 
atheism which he erroneously attributes to the latter. 
If the language which Scotus employed is received 
literally; if the phraseology which he borrows from 
Neo-Platonic sources or from the shaping influences of 
Neo-Platonic mysticism is alone considered, it is impos- 
sible to regard his philosophy as anythin? else but pan- 
theism. His writings were, of course, accepted literally 
bv his contemporaries so far as they were understood. 
The hazardous consequences of his doctrine were the 
more readily apprehended, as certain explicit dogmas | 
were obviously at variance with the teachings of the 
Church, such as the denial of transubstantiation and the 
subordination of authority to reason. That such should 
be the censure of the 9th century is much more pardon- 
able than that metaphysicians of the 19th should rarely 
see in The Division of Nature anything but crude and 
unmitigated pantheism. Crude it is not, for it is char- 
acterized throughout by acute penetration and vigorous 
thought. Unmitigated it is not, for there is a cautious 
asseveration of the restrictions and impotency of the 
human mind and of language. The Divine Nature, in 
regard to which he boldly speculates, is declared by him 
to be unutterable, ineffable, incomprehensible, superes- 
sential, supersubstantial, superdivine. In his struggles 
to grasp the inapprehensible, he invents terms transcend- 
ing all human appreciation, like a Byzantine emperor 
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not a positive entity, but only the privation of good. 
To the same principle may also be referred his position 
in regard to predestination, which repudiated predesti- 
nation to damnation. 

Much of the questionable doctrine of Scotus Erigena 
sprang from his dialectical procedure. Following Aris- 
totle, but imperfectly understanding him, he regarded 
division as the highest function of philosophy. Hence 
came the title and the treatment of his principal work. 
Hauréau pointed out his identification of the degrees of 
abstraction with the grades of existence, and Ueberweg 
charges him with “hypostatizing the Tabula Logica.” 
There is some truth in these charges, but they must not 
be pressed too far. It is, however, to this predominance 
of the dialectical procedure; to the conjunction of rea- 
son with authority: to the co-ordination of philosophy 
and theology; to the formal statement and refutation 
of objections; and to the array of scriptural, patristic, 
and other testimonies in support of his conclusions, that 
Scotus Erigena owes his title to be considered the pre- 
cursor of the schoolmen. He also furnishes the prelude 
to the great controversy between the Realists and Nom- 
inalists by his doctrine of ideas and his qualified realism. 

IV. Jnifluence.—M. Guizot conceives that the influ- 
ence of Scotus Erigena died with him. This is true in 
respect to his direct and ostensible influence, which was 
scagcely notice®ble even in the maturity of his career. 
He was outside of his age. Deep night and the obscu- 
ration of all philosophical inquiry followed his disap- 
pearance from the scene. But he had awakened reflec- 
tion, though soon diverted into other currents. He had 
scattered seeds which lay dormant, not dead, in the soil. 
The impulse communicated by him must have been ob- 
scurely transmitted to other times, since pope Honorius 
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III, in 1225—nearly four hundred years Jater—deemed 
it expedient to fulminate a pontifical censure against the 
Division of Nature. This was during the Albigensian 
crusades, when the pope ordered diligent search to be 
made for the work, and the burning of such copies as 
might be found. To this cause its extreme rarity may 
be referred. 

V. Authorities—There has been no collected edition 
of the works of John Scotus Erigena. His several 
works have been published separately, at different times. 
The first edition of the De Divisione Nature was edited 
by Gale (Oxon. 1681, fol.). It has since been edited by 
Schlüter (Münster, 1838), and by Floss (Paris, 1853), in 
Migne’s Bibliotheca. M. Guizot stated that he had been 
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back. Some maintain that they never gave more nor 
less than thirty-nine strokes, but that in greater faults 
they struck with proportionate violence. Others think 
that when the fault and circumstances required it, they 
might increase the number of blows. Paul informs us 
(2 Cor. xi, 24) that at five different times he received 
thirty-nine stripes from the Jewss which seems to im- 
ply that this was a fixed number, not to be exceeded. 
The apostle also clearly shows that correction with rods 
was different from that with a whip, for he says, “ Thrice 
was I beaten with rods.” The rabbins affirm that pun- 
ishment by the scourge was not ignominious, and that 
it could not be objected as a disgrace to those who had 
suffered it. They maintain, too, that no Israelite, not 


unable to find the De Divisione Nature in any of the | even the king or the high-priest, was exempt from this 
libraries of Paris. He acknowledges the kindness shown , law. This must be understood, however, of the whip- 


him in searching for it. 
been attended with like disappointment. 
that “many foreign writers who have spoken of this 
work have not had it before them any more than my- 
self in its entire state. Of this they ought to have made 
their readers aware,” as we now do, ex parte nostra, in 
regard to the complete texts of Erigena. 

Notices, more or less comprehensive and satisfactory, 
are to be found in Pagi, Crit. ad Annal. Baronii, Ann. 
850-51; Brucker, //zst. Crit. Philosophie, iii, 614-625 ; 
Hjört, Johann Scotus Erigena, etc. (Copenhagen, 1893); 
Staudenmaier, Johannes Scotus Erigena (Frankf, 1834) ; 
Saint-René Taillandier, Scot Erig gene, etc. (Paris, 1843) ; 
id. Erigene et la Philos. Schol. (Strasb. 1848); Möller, 
Joh. Scotus Erigena (Mayence, 1844); Caraman, Hist, 
des Rév. de lu Philosophie, etc. (Paris); Christlieb, 
Leben u. Lehre des Joh. Scot. Erigena (Gotha, 1860) ; 
Hermens, Das Leben des Scotus Erigena (Jena, 1868) ; 
Schmid, Der Mysticismus des Mittelalters (ibid. 1824) ; 
Ampere, Hist. Litt. de France, tome iii, s. v.; Guizot, 
Hist. de lu Civ. en France, leg. xxxix. (G.F. H.) 


Scougal, Henry, an eminent Scottish divine, the 
second son of Patrick Scougal, bishop of Aberdeen, was 
born in June, 1650, at Salton, in East Lothian. At the 
age of fifteen he entered the University of Aberdeen, | 8 
and had no sooner finished his studies than he was pro- 
moted to a professorship (1669). At the age of twenty- 
three he was admitted into holy orders, and settled at 
Auchterless, near Aberdeen. In 1674 he was appointed 
professor of divinity in King’s College, Aberdeen. He 
died at the early age of twenty-eight, June 20, 1678, and 
was buried in King’s College Church, Old Aberdeen. 
His principal work is entitled The Life of God in the 
Soul of Man (Anon. 1671, ed. by bishop Burnet). 


Scourge (usually some form of GW, shit, to lash ; 
Ww, shdt, Job v, 21; ix, 23; Isa. x, 26; xxviii, 18, a 


_ whip, as elsewhere rendered; OD, shdyit, Isa. xxviii, 


15; BOW, shorét, Josh. xxiii, 13; but in Lev. xix, 20, 
r93, bikkôreth, chastisement in general; ppayéňNıov, 
the Lat. flagellum, or whip, John ii, 15; so the verb 
poayed\Xow, Matt. xxvii, 26; Mark xv, 15; paorit, a 
severe kind of whip, Acts xxii, 24; Heb. xi, 36; trop- 
ically, “ plague,” Mark iii, 10, etc.; so in a literal sense 
the verb paortydw, Matt. x, 17; xx, 19; xxiii, 34; 
Mark x, 34; Luke xviii, 33; John xix, 1; Heb. xii, 6; 
or paotifzw, Acts xxii, 25). The punishment of scourg- 
ing was very common among the Jews. Moses ordains 
(Deut. xxv, 1-3) that if there be a controversy between 
men, and they come to judgment, then the judges may 
judge them; and if the wicked man were found worthy 
to be beaten, the judge was to cause him tolie down, 
and to be beaten before his face, according to his fault, 
by a certain number of, but not exceeding forty, stripes. 
There were two ways of giving the lash—one with 
thongs or whips made of rope-ends or straps of leather, 
the other with rods or twigs. In later times the of- 
fender was stripped from his shoulders to his middle 
and tied by his arms to a low pillar, that he might lean 
forward and the executioner the more easily strike his 


His inquiries in England had ping inflicted in their synagogues, which was rather a 
He remarks | legal and particular penalty than a public and shame- 


ful correction. Philo, speaking of the manner in which 
Flaccus treated the Jews of Alexandria, says he made 
them suffer the punishment of the whip, which, he 
remarks, is not less insupportable to a free man than 
death itself. Our Saviour, speaking of the pains and 
ignominy of his passion, commonly puts his scourging 
in the second place (Matt. xx, 19; Mark x, 34; Luke 
xviii, 82). The punishment of scourging was specially 
prescribed by the law in the case of a betrothed bond- 
woman guilty of unchastity, and perhaps in the case of 
both the guilty persons (Lev. xix, 20). Women were 
subject to scourging in Egypt, as they still are by the law 
of the Koran for incontinence (Sale, Koran, ch. iv, note, 
and xxiv; Lane, Modern Egypt, i, 147; Wilkinson, An- 
cient Egypt. abridg. ii, 21]). The instrument of punish- 
ment in ancient Egypt, as it is also in modern times 
generally in the East, was usually the stick, applied to 
the soles of the feet——bastinado (id. loc. cit.; Chardin, 
vi, 114; Lane, Modern Egypt, i, 146). See BASTINADO. 
A more severe scourge is possibly implied in the term 
“ scorpions,” whips armed with pointed balls of lead, the 
“horribile flagellum” of Horace, though it is more prob- 

ably merely a vivid figure. Under the Roman method 
the culprit was stripped, stretched with cords or thongs 
on a frame (divaricutio), and beaten with rods. After 
the Porcian law (B.C. 300), Roman citizens were ex- 
empted from scourging, but slaves and foreigners were 
liable to be beaten, even to death. This infliction, as a 
method of extorting a confession, was not unusual among 
the Romans, and was sometimes practiced by the Jews 
themselves, ‘The same punishment was also occasion- 
ally inflicted for ecclesiastical offences (Matt. x, 17; Acts 
xxvi, 11), and sometimes as an instant mode of chastise- 
ment (John ii, 15). See Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1062; Isi- 
dore, Orig. v, 27; Horace, 1 Sat. ii, 41; iii, 119; Prov. 
xxvi,3; Acts xvi, 22, and Grotius, ad loc. xxii, 24, 25; 1 
Kings xii, 11; Cicero, Ver. iii, 28,29; Pro Rab. 4; Liv. 
x, 9; Sallust, Cat. 51; and the monographs of Krumb- 
holz, De Servatore Fustibus Ceso (in the Bibl. Brem. 
viii, 35 sq.) ; Sagittarius, De Flagellutione Christi (Jen. 
1674); Strauch, De Ritu Flagellandt apud Judeos (Vi- 
teb. 1668); Hilpert, id. (Helmst. 1652): Seypel, De Kiru ` 
Flagellandi apud Romanos (Viteb. 1668); Schöpf. Le 
Flagellatione A postolorum (Viteb. 1683). See PuNxisn- 
MENT; WHIP. 

SCOURGING, a practice sanctioned by the Romish 
Church, whereby an individual, for the mortifving of 
the flesh, voluntarily scourges himself. This is resorted 
to in many monasteries at regular intervals, frequently 
as often as three times a week, and in many cases much 
oftener. The act is also performed at Rome on par- 
ticular days during Lent. See FLAGELLANTES, 

Screech-ow] (m°5"5, lilith, prob. from 5", night, 
and so designating some nocturnal creature; Sept. dvo- 
keyravpoe ; Aquila, AAS; Symmachus, apia; Vulg. 
lamia; marg. “night-monster”), a creature mentioned 
in connection with the desolation that was to mark 
Edom. According to the rabbins, the lilith was a noc- 
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turnal spectre in the form of a beautiful woman that | is found in many parts of the world, and haunts old ru- 
carried off children at. night and destroyed them (see | ins and other places where it is not liable to interrup- 


Bochart, Hieroz. iii, 829; Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v.; Bux- 
torf, Lex. Chald. et Talm. p. 1140). With the lilith may 
be compared the ghule of the Arabian fables. The old 
versions support the opinion of Bochart that a spectre 
is intended. As to the dvoxévraupor of the Sept. and 
the lamia of the Vulg. translations of Isaiah, see the 
Hieroz. iii, 832, and Gesenius (.Jesaia, i, 915-920). Mi- 
chaelis (Suppl. p. 1443) observes on this word, “ In the 
poetical description of desolation, we borrow images 
even from fables.” Among Oriental nocturnal birds we 
have Striz ulula, S. brachyotus, or short-eared owl, like- 
wise found in Egypt and Arabia, as well as to the north 
of Syria, a bold, pugnacious bird, residing in ruined 
buildings, mistaken by commentators for the screech- 
owl, S. stridula, and supposed by some to be the lilith 
of the Bible. The spectral species, again, confounded 
with the goat-sucker, is, we believe, S. coromanda [see 
NIGHT-HAWK ], and the same as S. orientalis of Hassel- 
quist, who makes it synonymous with massasa and with 
the Syrian banu, but apparently only upon the evidence 
of the vulgar, who believe in the “spectral lady” ap- 
pearance of the lilith and bana, and in its propensity to 
lacerate infants, of which this bird, together with the 
S.ulula and bubo of antiquity, is accused. The original 
version of the story, however, refers, not to an owl or 
goat-sucker, but to the poetical Strix of the ancients, a 
lamia with breasts, that is, a harpy or a vampire, being 
a blood-sucking species of the bat family (Ovid, Fast. 
vi, 139, and the fables of C. Titinius, quoted by Gesner, 
De Strige, p. 738). See Bar. If, however, some ani- 
mal be denoted by the Hebrew term, the screech-owl 
(S. flammea) may well be supposed to represent it, for 
this bird is found in the Bible lands (see Tristram, /d7zs, 
i, 26, 46), and is, as is well known, a frequent inhabiter 
of ruined places. The statement of Irby and Mangles 
relative to Petra illustrates the passage in Isaiah under 
consideration: “The screaming of eagles, hawks, and 
owls, which were soaring above our heads in consider- 
able numbers, seemingly annoyed at any one approach- 
ing their lonely habitation, added much to the singular- 
ity of the scene” (see also Stephens, Jncid. of Trav. ii, 
76). Kitto (Pict. Bible, note ad loc.) might perhaps re- 
fer the lilíth to the eagle-owl, or Bubo maximus, which 





tion. Like others of its tribe, it remains silent in its 
solitude during the day, but comes forth at night from 
its retreat, adding, by its strange appearance and dismal 
tones, to the gloom of the scenes which it delights to 
frequent. The ground color of its plumage is brown 
mingled with yellow, diversified with wavy curves, bars, 
and dashes of black. Its length is about two feet; the 
legs are feathered to the toes, and the iris of the eye 
exhibits a bright orange color. See OwL. 


Screen, a partition, enclosure, or parclose separat- 
ing a portion of a room or of a church from the rest. 
In the domestic halls of the Middle Ages a screen was 
almost invariably fixed across the lower end, so as to 
part off a small space, which became a lobby (with a 
gallery above it) within the main entrance doors, the 
approach to the body of the hall being by one or more 
doorways through the screen. ‘These were of wood, with 
the lower part, to the height of a few feet, formed of 
close panelling, and thé upper part of open-work. The 
passage behind the screen for the use of the servants 
was called “the Screens.” In churches, screens were 
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Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, cir. 1260. 


used in various situations, to enclose the choir, to sep- 
arate subordinate chapels, to protect tombs, etc. That 
at the west end of the choir or chancel was often called 
the rood-screen, from the rood having been placed over 
it previous to the Reformation. Screens were formed 
either of wood or stone, and were enriched not only with 
mouldings and carvings, but also with most brilliant 
coloring and gilding. The screens at the west end and 
sides of the choir in cathedrals and large churches were 
usually close throughout their whole height, as they 
also occasionally were in other situations; but in gener- 
al the lower part only, to the height of about four feet 
from the ground, was close, and the remainder was of 
open-work. The oldest piece of screen-work that has 
been noticed is at Compton Church, Surrey; it is of 
wood, of transition character from Norman to Early 
English, consisting of a series of small octagonal shafts 
with carved capitals supporting plain semicircular arch- 
es, and forms the front of an upper chapel over the east- 
ern part of the chancel. 

Of the Early English style the existing examples are 
almost invariably of stone. Some are close walls, more 
or less ornamented with panelling, arcades, and other 
decorations; and some are close only at the bottom. and 
have the upper part formed of a series of open arches. 
Specimens of wooden screens of very early Decorated 
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date remain at Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, and at 
Sparsholt, Berkshire, and in the north aisle of the choir 
of Chester Cathedral: these have the lower part of 
plain boarding, and the upper of small feathered arches 
supported on circular banded shafts. Stone screens of 
this date are variously, and often very highly, enriched. 
Some have the upper part of open-work, similar to those 
of wood; and others are entirely close, and are enriched 
with arcades, panels, niches, pinnacles, diapering, and 
other decorations characteristic of the style: specimens 
remain at Lincoln and several other cathedrals and 
large churches. Perpendicular screens exist in great 
variety in very many churches, both of wood and 
stone. Some of them are profusely ornamented with 
panellings, niches, statues, pinnacles, tabernacle-work, 
carvings, and other enrichments. The lower part 
usually consists of close panels, and the upper part 
of open-work divided by mullions supporting tracery ; 
but sometimes the whole is close, with the same gen- 
eral arrangement of panelling. The illustration given 
from Fyfield Church, Berkshire, is an example of a 
parclose. 
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Parclose Screen, Fyfield, Berkshire, cir. 1480. ° 
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the high place assigned to 
them, side by side with the 
high- priest and the cap- 
tain of the host, implies 
power and honor. We 
may think of them as the 
king’s secretaries, writing 
his letters, drawing up his 
decrees, managing his fi- 
nances (comp. the work of 
the scribe under Joash, 2 
Kings xii, 10). Ata later 
period the word again con- 
nects itself with the act 
of numbering the military 
forces of the country (Jer. Ii 
lii, 25, and probably Isa. f/i \ 

xxxiii, 18). Other asso- “i \ 


ciations, however, began \\ 
Nos: 


to gather round it about 
Ancient Egyptian Scribe. 





the same period. The zeal 
of Hezekiah led him to fos- 
ter the growth of a body of men whose work it was to 
transcribe old records, or to put in writing what had 
been handed down orally (Prov. xxv, 1). To this pe- 





Modern Oriental Street Scribe. 


Scribe (75D, sophér, a writer; ypapparedc), a | riod accordingly belongs the new significance of the 


word the early appearance of which in Heb. literature 
shows the antiquity of the art of writing. The name 
of Kirjath - Sepher (“city of the book,” 
Josh. xv, 15; Judg. i, 12) may possibly con- 
nect itself with some early use of the title. 
In the song of Deborah (v, 14) the word 
appears to point to military functions of 
some kind. The “pen of the writer” of the 
A. V. has been thought to be the rod or scep- 
tre of the commander numbering or marshal- 
ling his troops; but it may naturally signify 
only that those unused to warfare in the 
emergency exchanged the pen for the sword. 
The title appears with more distinctness in 
the early history of the monarchy. They 
must not be confounded, however, with the 
D™MIW, shoterim (likewise literally record- 
ers) from whom they are expressly distin- 
guished (2 Chron. xxvi, 11), as the latter 
were rather inspectors than writers. See 
OFFICER. Three men are mentioned as suc- 
cessively filling the office of scribe under Da- 
vid and Sotomon (2 Sam. viii, 17; xx, 25; 1 
Kings iv, 3, in this instance two simultane- 
ously). Their functions are not specified, but 









Scribes Writing down the Number of the Stain. 


title. It no longer designates only an officer of the 
king’s court, but a class, students and interpreters of 
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the law, boasting of their wisdom (Jer. viii, 8)... See | accordance with its general practice always to deduce 


SCRIBES. 

As in ancient times comparatively few could write, 
this was, in fact, a learned profession. Such persons, 
evidently official characters, are frequently depicted on 
the Egyptian monuments, as that nation was proverbial 
for recording everything relating both to public and 
private life. On the Assyrian monuments they like- 
wise appear, but less prominently, and only in the later 
sculptures (Layard, Ninereh, ii, 146). In the East to-day 
professional letter-writers may be found in the streets 
plying their vocation in behalf of the uneducated. See 
WRITING, 

SCRIBES, Jewtsu. These persons (called in Heb, 
opio, sopherim; Gr. ypapparei¢) were originally 
merely writers or copvists of the law, who followed this 
business as a mode of livelihood; but eventually they 
rose to the rank of a learned profession—becoming the 
doctors of the law and interpreters of the Scriptures. 
As such they frequently appear in the New Test., and 
occasionally in the later books of the Old; and their of- 
fice gradually became of still more importance after the 
dissolution of the Jewish commonwealth. (The follow- 
ing article embraces both the Scripture allusions and 
the Talmudical references to the subject.) 

The prominent position occupied by the scribes in the 
Gospel history would of itself make a knowledge of their 
life and teaching essential to any clear conceptian of our 
Lord’s work. It was by their influence that the later 
form of Judaism had been determined. Such as it was 
when the “new doctrine” was first proclaimed, it had 
become through them. Far more than priests or Le- 
vites, they represented the religious life of the people. 
Ou the one hand, We must know what they were in or- 
der to understand the innumerable points: of contrast 
presented by our Lord’s acts and words, On the other, 
we must not forget that there were also, inevitably, 
points of resemblance. Opposed as his teaching was, 
in its deepest principles, to theirs, he was yet, in the 
eyes of men, as one of their order—a scribe among 
scribes, a rabbi among rabbins (John i, 49; iii, 2; vi, 25, 
etc. Comp. Schottgen, Hor, Heb. ii, “Christus Rabbino- 
rum Summus”). 

The rise, progress, and influence of the Jewish doctors 
and interpreters of the law are properly divided into five 
distinct periods, which are indicated by the special ap- 
pellations under which they were designated in succes- 
sive times, 

I. The Sopuertm, or “ Scribes,” properly so called.— 
1, The Name and its Significution.—In the earlier rec- 
ords of the Old Test. the name Sophér (PÐ, participle 
of “DO, to write, to count) is given to officers of state 
whose functions were to write the king’s letters, draw 
up his decrees (2 Kings xii, 10; 2 Chron. xxiv, 11), and 
to number and write down the military forces as well as 
the prisoners (Judg. v, 14; 2 Kings xxv, 19; Isa. xxxiii, 
18; Jer. lii, 25). As learning was intimately connected 
with the art of writing, and as these two accumplish- 
ments were always associated together in ancient days, 
these scribes occupied a distinguished position. Hence 
they are mentioned side by side with the high-priest 
and the captain of the host (2 Kings xii, 10; 2 Chron. 
xxiv, 11); and hence, too, the term Sopher (MDD) be- 
came in the post-exile period the honorable appellation 
of one who copied the law for himself or others, one 
skilled in the divine law, an interpreter of the Script- 
ures (Jer. viii, 8; Ezra vii, 6, 12; Neh. viii, 1, etc.). The 
authority of most Hebrew scholars is with this etymol- 
ogy of the word (Gesen.s.v.). Ewald, however (Poet. 
Büch. i, 126), takes "DOD as equivalent to UH, “a 
judge.” 

In their anxiety to preserve the text of Holy Writ 
as well as to point out the import of its injunctions, 
these scribes counted every letter and classified every 
precept of the law. To indicate this, the Talmud, in 

IX.—G a 


from the name the various actions of the man, derives the 
appellation sopher from "DD, to count, maintaining that 
this name was given to those who counted the letters 
of the law (Ktddush. 30 a), as well as from "BD, to num- 
ber, to arrange, to classify, submitting that the name was 
also given to them because they classified the precepts 
of Scripture (Jerus. Shekalim, v, 1). They had ascer- 
tained that the central letter of the whole law was the 
vav of yn in Lev. xi, 42, and wrote it accordingly in 
a larger character (Lightfoot, On Luke x). They count- 
ed up, in like manner, the precepts of the law that an- 
swered to the number of Abraham’s servants or Jacob’s 
descendants, 

The Greek equivalent answers to the derived, rather 
than the original, meaning of the word. The ypappa- 
reve of a Greek state was not the mere writer, but the 
keeper and registrar, of public documents (Thucyd. iv, 
118; vii, 10; so in Acts xix, 35). The scribes of Jerusa- 
lem were, in like manner, the custodians and interpreters 
of the ypappara upon which the polity of the nation 
rested. Other words applied to the same class are found 
in the New Test. Nopuxoi appears in Matt. xxii, 35; 
Luke vii, 30; x, 25; xiv, 33; vopoĉiðaskañor in Luke v, 
17; Acts v, 34. Attempts have been made, but not 
very successfully, to reduce the several terms to a clas- 
sification, All that can be said is that yoappareve ap- 
pears the most generic term; that in Luke xi, 45 it is 
contrasted with vopixóç ; that vopodwWacKcadog, as in 
Acts v, 34, seems the highest of the three. Josephus 
(Ant. xvii, 6, 2) paraphrases the technical word by é%- 
ynrai vopwy. Lightfoot’s arrangement, though con- 
jectural, is worth giving (Harm. § 77). The “scribes,” 
as such, were those who occupied themselves with the 
Mikra. Next above them were the “lawyers,” students 
of the Mishna, acting as assessors, though not voting in 
the Sanhedrim. The “doctors of the law” were ex- 
pounders of the Gemara, and actual members of the 
Sanhedrim. (Comp. Carpzov, A pp. Crit. i, 7; Leusden, 
Phil. Hebr, c. 23; Leyrer, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. 
S. v. “ Schriftgelehrte.”) 
= 2. Date and Institution—The period of the Sopherim 
begins with the return of the Jews from the Babylonian 
captivity, and ends with the death of Simun the Just 
(B.C. cir. 458-300), embracing nearly a hundred and 
sixty years. Though there were popular teachers of 
the law in the Babylonian captivity, as is evident from 
Ezra viii, 16, where these official instructors are denom- 
inated skilled in the law (6°393%), and from the fact 
that Ezra himself was at the head of such a class (Ezra 
vii, 12, 21; comp. Neh. xiii, 13); yet the language in 
which the sacred oracles were written was gradually 
dying out, and Hebrew ceased, in many instances, to be 
the language of the people (ver. 24). This rendered 
the understanding of the Scriptures by the people at 
large a difficult matter. Besides, the newly altered 
state after the return from the Babylonian captivity, 
which called for new enactments as well as for the ex- 
pansion and modification of some Pentateuchal laws, 
imperatively demanded that an authoritative body of 
teachers should so explain the law, which was regard- 
ed as the only rule of practice, as to adapt it to present 
circumstances, Hence Ezra, who reorganized the new 
state, also organized such a body of interpreters, of which 
he was the chief. It is for this reason that he is called 
Sopher =one occupied with books, interpreter of the Book 
(vii, 6, 11, 12,21; Neh. viii, 1, 4, 9, 13; xii, 26, 36), that 
he is denominated the second Moses (Sanhedrin, 21 b; 
Tosiphta, ibid. cap. iv; Jerus. Megilla,i, 9); and that it is 
said “ when the Thora was forgotten by Israel, Ezra came 
from Babylon and restored it again” (Succa, 20 a; comp. 
2 Esdras xiv, 21-47). The skilled in the law, both 
from among the tribe of Aaron and the laity, who, with 
Ezra, and after his death to the time of the Tanaim, thus 
interpreted and fixed the divine law, are denominated 
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Sopherim— “scribes,” in the strict sense of the word. 
Many of these Sopherim were members of the Great 
Synagogue which was formed by Nehemiah after the 
death of Ezra; hence the terms Sopherim and the men 
of the Great Synagogue (md y7ar MOIS WIN) are fre- 
quently interchanged; and hence, too, the canons which 
were enacted during this period are sometimes recorded 
in the name of the former and sometimes in the name 
of the latter, though they proceed from one and the 
same body. Reserving those enactments which are re- 
corded in the name of the Great Synagogue for that 
article [see SynaGocur, THE GREAT], we shall here 
specify the most important acts and monuments which 
have come down to us as proceeding from the Sopherim. 

3. The Work of the Sophertm.— At the outset, the 
words of Ezra vii, 10 describe the high ideal of the new 
office. The scribe is “to seek (Wt) the law of the 


Lord and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments.” This, far more than his priesthood, was 
the true glory of Ezra. In the eyes even of the Persian 
king he was “a scribe of the law of the God of heaven” 
(vii, 12). He was assisted in his work by others, chiefly 
Levites. Publicly they read and expounded the law, 
perhaps, also, translated it from the already obsolescent 
Hebrew into the Aramaic of the people (Neh. viii, 8-13). 
In the succeeding age they appear as a distinct class— 
“the families of the scribes,” with a local habitation 
(1 Chron. ii, 55). They compile, as in the two books 
of Chronicles, excerpta and epitomes of larger histories 
(1 Chron. xxix, 29; 2 Chron. ix, 29). The occurrence 
of the word midrash (“the story” [margin, “the com- 
mentary” ] “of the prophet Iddo”), afterwards so mem- 
orable, in 2 Chron. xiii, 22, shows that the work of com- 
menting and expounding had already begun. 

In the later period, it is not too much to say that the 
work of these Sopherim embraces the whole field of civil 
and religious law, both as it is contained in the written 
Word of God and as it obtained in the course of time; 
and that it is most essential to the criticism and inter- 
pretation of the Old Test. to understand these enact- 
ments, inasmuch as they materially affect the text of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, This will be evident from the 
following brief description of some of the Sopheric work. 

(1.) In accordance with the primary meaning of their 
name, the scribes, or Sopherim, copied the Pentateuch, 
the phylacteries, and Mezuzoth for the people (Pesachim, 
50 b), since it was only the codices which proceeded 
from these authoritative teachers that could be relied 
upon, 

(2.) They guarded the Bible against any interpola- 
tions or corruptions, and for this purpose counted the 
letters of the Scriptures. ‘Thus the scribes tell us that 
in tive instances (Gen. xviii, 5; xxiv, 35; Numb. xxxi, 
2; Psa. xxxvi,7; lxviii, 26), a vav crept into the text 
through a vitiated provincial pronunciation, for which 
reason these Sopheric corrections are called the emenda- 
tions of the scribes (09D “OI, Nedarim, 37 b [see 
KERI AND KETHIB; MASORAH |; Ginsburg’s translation 
of Jacob ben-Chajim’s Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible, 
p. 12). 

(3.) They read the law before the people in the syna- 
gogues on stated occasions, for which reason Ezra, the 
chief scribe, is denominated (avayywornc) the prelec- 
tor of the law (1 Esdras viii, 8). Hence the usage of 
the word scribe, or Sopher (£0), in post-Biblical He- 
brew to denote a public reader of the law (Sabbath, 
31 a). Moreover, they indicated to the people when 
words were in pause or when they were in the plural 
or simply had dual forms, as is the case with YX, 
Daxa, etc. These indications are called the reading 
of the scribes (A°"B°D NAP). . 

(4.) They propounded the duties inculcated in the 
Scriptures to the people at large on Sabbath and festi- 
vals, and delivered lectures to their disciples in the week- 
days in the colleges, on the profounder import of Holy 
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Writ. These expositions are called Sopheric comments 
("Bio WAND). 

(5.) They defined the fimits of each precept, and de- 
termined the manner in which the sundry commands 
of the divine law are to be performed—e. g. they fixed 
the passages of Scripture meant by “the words of com- 
mand” which the Lord enjoined the Israelites “to bind 
for a sign upon their hands, and to be as frontlets be- 
tween their eyes” (Exod. xiii, 9,16; Deut. vi, 8; xi, 18, 
with Menachoth, 34 b [see PHyLacrenry }) ; the portions 
of the Bible to be recited at morning and evening prayer 
as indicated in the words “thou shalt talk about them 
. . o When thou liest down and when thou risest up” 
(Deut. vi, 7), etc. These definitions of the injunctions 
are denominated the measures of the scribes (“93W 
n1110), which, though in theory they are distin- 
guished from the letter of the Bible (mman "72'5), yet 
in authority are equal to it, and are regarded as divinely 
legal (XANTA). 

(6.) They fixed the traditional law, which was in the 
mouth and memory of the people. 

(7.) They enacted prohibitory laws, called fences 
(FINI, AD, TA), to guard the Biblical precepts from 
being violated, and these enactments are styled the pre- 
cepts of the scribes or the Sopherim, the injunctions of the 
elders; and in the New Test. the traditions of the elders 
(Matt. xv, 2; Mark vii, 3), the traditions of the fathers 
(Gal. i, 14). Hence, as the phrase B°" D410 "~A is not 
only used to express the Sopheric expositions of the Pen- 
tateuch, but more especially to denote the definitions and 
hedges of the scribes superadded to the divine law, it is 
frequently identical with the phrase oral law (manm 
mD bya). Hence, too, the remark which often oc- 
curs in the Talmudic writings, “a subject the basis of 
which is in the words of the Pentateuch, but the defini- 
tion or superstructure of which is from the words of the 
scribes” (Sanhedrin, 87 a; Jerus. ibid. xi, 4; Aiddush. 
77 a); when the simple letter of the inspired code is 
spoken of in contradistinction to the definitions and 
hedges of the scribes. 

(8.) They removed anthropomorphisms and other in- 
delicate expressions from the Scriptures by introducing: 
alterations into the text, of which the following seven- 
teen instances are especially recorded: i. For the original 
reading, BIISN PS Way 99953 MTN, “and Jeko- 
vah still stood before Abraham” (Gen. xviii, 22), they 
substituted MIM "pd Tay 919 DNTSNI, “and 
Abraham still stood before Jehovah,” because it appear- 
ed offensive to say that the Deity stood before the pa- 
triarch. ii. For the remark of Moses in his prayer, 
“ Kill me, I pray thee, ... that I may not see (P352 
thy evil” (Numb. xi, 15)—i. e. the punishment where- 
with thou visitest Israel—they substituted “that I may 
not see ("MI73) my evil,” because it might seem as if 
Moses ascribed evil to the Deity. iii. They altered 
“Tet her not be as one dead, who proceeded from the 
womb of (13728) our mother, and half of (39W23) our 
flesh be consumed” (Numb. xii, 12) into “Let her not 
be as one dead-born, which, when it proceeds from the 
womb of (AXN) ġ&s mother, has half (SWS) &s flesh 
consumed.” iv. They changed “For his sons cursed 
(o°m5N) God” (1 Sam. iii, 13), which is still retained 
in the Sept., into “ for his sons cursed (Ù mm) themselves,” 
because it was too offensive to say that the sons of Eli 
cursed God, and that Eli knew it and did not reprove 
them for it. vy. “Will God see (13393) with his eye ?” 
(2 Sam. xvi, 12) they altered into “ Will God look 
("3133) at my affliction?” because it was too anthro- 
pomorphitic. vi. “To his God (""715N5), O Israel, . . . 
and Israel went (MOND) to their God” (1 Kings xii, 
16), they altered into “ To your tents (77>nNd), O Is- 
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rael, . .. and Israel departed qazbnsd) to their tents ;” 
because the separation of Israel from the house of Da- 
vid was regarded as a necessary transition to idolatry, 
it was looked upon as leaving God and the sanctuary 
for the worship of idols in tents. vii. For the same rea- 
son they altered 2 Chron. x, 16, which is a parallel pas- 
sage. viii. “ My people have changed (73133) my glory 
for an idol” (Jer. ii, 11) they altered into “have changed 
(0123) their glory into an idol,” because it is too of- 
fensive to say such a thing. ix. “They have put the 
rod to ("BN) my nose” (Ezek. viii, 17) they changed 
into “They have put the rod to (BERN) their nose.” x. 
“They have changed ("235) my glory into shame” 
(Hos. iv, 7) they altered into “I will change their glory 
into shame” ("ON “ps O35), for the same rea- 
son which dictated the eighth alteration. xi. “ Thou 
diest not” (MNN), addressed by the prophet to God 
(Hab. i, 12), they altered into “ We shall not die” (M23), 
because it was deemed improper. xii. “The apple of 
("3"S)) mine eye” (Zech. ii, 12) they altered into “The 
apple of (1353) his eye,” for the reason which called 
forth the ninth emendation. xiii. “Ye make ("7") 
me expire” (Mal. i, 13) they altered into “Ye weary 
(ANN) zt,” because of its being too gross an anthropo- 
morphism. xiv. “They have changed ("3133) my 
glory into the similitude of an ox” (Psa. cvi, 20) they 
altered into “They have changed (01323) their glory 
into the similitude of an ox,” for the same reason which 
called forth the alterations in Jer. ii, 11 and Hos. iv, 7, 
or emendations eighth and ninth. xv. “Am Ia burden 

(4753) to thee?” (Job vii, 20), which Job addresses to 
God, they altered into “So that I am a burden ("5&) to 
myself,” to remove its offensiveness, xvi. “They con- 
demned (DNDN MN, or JVI MN) God, or the divine 
justice” (Job xxxii, 3), they altered into “They con- 
demned (35°) Job,” for the same reason which called 
forth the fifteenth emendation. xvii. “Thou wilt re- 
member, and thy soul will mourn over me” (733 mewn 
7b [ Lam. iii, 20]), they altered into “and my soul is 
humbled within me” mD "33 mwn), because of the 
seeming impropriety on the part of the sacred writer to 
say that God will mourn. These alterations are denom- 
inated the seventeen emendations of the scribes (47> 7" 
BBO pn), or simply Tikun Sopherim (APM 
DB AH10) =the emendations of the scribes, and are given 
in the Massora Magna on Numb. i, 1; xi, 15, Psa. evi, 
20; Ezek. vill, 17; Hab. i, 12; and inthe Massora Finalis 
(BO), 13. (Comp. Pinsker in the Kerem Chemed [ Ber- 
lin, 1856], ix, 52 sq.; Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetz- 
ungen der Bibel, p. 308 sq.; Frensdorff, Ochlah W’ochlah 
[ Hanover, 1864], p. 37 sq.; Ginsburg, The Introduction 
of Jacob ben-Chajim to the Rabbinic Bible, Hebrew and 
English [ Lond. 1865], p. 28, etc.; Wedell, De Emenda- 
tionibus a Sopherim in Libris Vy. T. Propositis [ Vratis- 
laviæ, 1869].) 

4. The Manner in which the Sopherim Transmitted their 
Work.—Their great reverence for the divine law, their 
extraordinary modesty and humility, as well as their 
fear lest any of their writings should be raised to the 
dignity of Holy Writ, prevented the scribes, or Sophe- 
rim, from embodying their expositions and enactments 
in separate treatises. This is the reason why there are 
no books of the scribes extant, and why they most scru- 
pulously abstained from dogmatizing, so much so that 
the phrase the laws of the scribes (S"™BIO PIS>M) 
does not occur. It was the later doctors of the law 
(ONIN =vop00rddoxador) who canonized the opinions 
of the scribes (O° DIO %"3'), which, it was claimed, 
had been transmitted orally and through diverse signs. 
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These signs (0320) or indications (01TA) the scribes 
are said to have put down in the margins of the cop- 
ies of the Hebrew Scriptures to indicate to them the 
interpretations and definitions which their predeces- 
sors, contemporaries, and they themselves put on cer- 


tain passages, and these signs are held to have formed 


the foundation of the Keri and Kethib, plene and defec- 
tive, etc., of later times. Thus, for instance, from Exod. 
xxi, 8 they deduce that it is the bounden duty of the 
master to marry his maiden who was sold to him for 
this purpose, though the law tolerates an alternative, 
and to indicate this opinion the scribes put in the mar- 


gin against M33" xd SUR, “whom he will not be- 
troth,” the word 15 with ‘ instead of X, i. e whom he 
ought to betroth (comp. Bekoroth, 13 a; Rashi on 
Exod, xxi, 8). Again, in Lev. xxv, 29, 30, it is enact- 
ed that if a house in a walled city has been sold and is 
not redeemed within a year, it becomes the absolute 
property of the purchaser. Now, the scribes defined 
the phrase walled city to mean a city which had walls 
in the time of the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, though 
these walls were afterwards removed; and to indicate 
this they put in the margin against MAY xd SWN, 
“which had a wall,” the word 1> with 1 instead of X, 
i. e. which has no wall now (comp. Erachin, 32 a; She- 
buoth, 16 a; Rashi on Lev. xxv, 30, 31; Maimonides, 
Tad Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Shemita Ve-Jobel, xii, 15). 
They concluded from Lev. xxiii, 4 that the proclama- 
tion or fixing of the new moon devolved upon the su- 
preme court at Jerusalem (Mishna, Rosh-hashanah, i, 8, 
9; ii, 5, 7), and to indicate this the scribes wrote the 
defective SM, “ye shall pronounce,” i, e. WAPA, “it 
is sanctified” [see New Moon], instead of the plene 
Emi. The scribes also indicated that certain com- 
mandments are not to be restricted to Jerusalem, but 
are to be kept wherever the Jews reside, by writing in 
such instances the defective DS"M2wW%, i. e. in your 
desolations, instead of the plene BS"MIwWID, your 
dwellings (Lev. xxiii, 14,31). These signs are the ba- 
sis of the Masorah, and account for many of the various 
readings which obtained in the course of time. For 
further information on this most important branch of 
the Sopheric work, we must refer to the elaborate treat- 
ise of Krochmal, entitled More Neboche Ha-Zeman, sec. 
xiii, p. 161, ete. 

5. The A uthority of the Sopherim. —Though the scribes 
of this period themselves did not issue their expositions 
of what they believed to be the doctrines of Holy Writ 
with the declaration that “except every one do keep 
them whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall per- 
ish everlastingly,” or “except a man believe them © 
faithfully, he cannot be saved,” but simply stated them 
as their opinions about the teachings of the divine law, 
yet the doctors of the law who succeeded the Sopherim 
accepted these expositions as final, and decreed that 
whosoever gainsays their authority commits a capital 
offence. As the penalty attached to the violation of 
some of the Mosaic injunctions and prohibitions was 
not very serious, inasmuch as the law distinguished be- 
tween the diverse kinds of transgression, while there is 
no distinction made in the Sopheric enactments, since 
the same amount of guilt and the same kind of punish- 
ment were incurred in case any one of their precepts 
was violated, the sages of the Mishna remark, “To be 
against the words of the scribes is more punishable than 
to be against the words of the Bible; he who, in order | 
to transgress the Scriptures, says phylacteries are not 
enjoined in Holy Writ, is acquitted, but he who says 
that there ought to be five compartments in the phy- 
lacteries, thus adding to the decisions of the scribes, is 
guilty” (Sanhedrin, xi, 3). Hence also the Talmudic 
exposition of Eccles. xii, 9, which is as follows: “ Above 
these, my son, beware; of ‘making many books there is 
no end;” i. e. my son, take care of the decisions of the 
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scribes above the words of the Bible, for in the words of 
Scripture there are both (WP) injunctions and (xd 
MWIN) prohibitions [the transgression of some of these 
involves only a slight punishment], while the trans- 
gression of any one of the precepts of the scribes is a 
capital offence. And if thou shouldest say, seeing that 
they are so weighty, Why are they not written down? 
[reply] “To make many books there is no end” (Erubin, 
21 b). It is probable, however, that these bold state- 
ments, which appear to exalt the expositions of men 
above the Word of God, are really due to the succeeding 
period, which we will characterize in its place, and to 
which we relegate much that relates to the office and 
its influence. 

II. The Tanatm, or Teachers of the Law of New-Test. 
Times.—1. Name and Date of the Tanaim.—The appella- 
tion Tanuim is Aramaic (DNN, sing. “NIN, frequen- 
tative of the Chaldee mN = Hebrew mW, to repeat), 
and literally denotes repeaters of the law, or teachers of 
the law. The Hebrew equivalent for this title is "35W 
miodn, while in the New Test. this class of teachers 
are denominated vopodiddoxador (Luke v, 17; Acts V, 
34). These teachers of the law are also called the sages, 
the wise (B25, aogoi), elders (D37, mpeoßórepor, 
Succa, 46; Sabbath, 64), and in later times rabbanan 
(2) =our teacher, rabbani (='Paßßovvi, Mark x, 
51; John xx, 16), rabbon, and rabbi. See Rassi. It 
is only rarely that the great doctors of this period are 
called B°"D10, scribes (comp. Kelim, 13 b). The period 
of the Tanaim begins with the famous Antigonus of 
Soho (B.C. 200), and terminates with Gamaliel II ben- 
Jehudah I (A.D. 220), in whose presidency the Sanhe- 
drim, and with it the college, was transferred from 
Jabneh to Tiberias, thus extending over 420 years, 

2. The Work of the Tanaim.—The labors and tenets 
of these doctors of the law are of the greatest interest to 
‘the Christian student of the New Test., inasmuch as it 
was in their midst that our Saviour appeared; and as 
both Christ and his apostles frequently refer to the 
teachings, and often employ the very language of the 
Tanaim. The chief aim of the doctors of the law dur- 
ing this period was— 

(1.) To fix and formularize the views and expositions 
of their predecessors, the Sopherim, and to pass them as 
laws. Thus fixed and established, these views were term- 
ed Halachéth (M257) =laws: they are composed in He- 
brew and expressed in laconic and often enigmatical for- 
mule, The formularizing of these Halachoth was espe- 
cially needed, since the successive ascendency of the Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Syrians, and Romans over Palestine 
greatly influenced the habits and conduct of the Jewish 
people, and since the scribes themselves, as we have 
seen, did not set forth their opinions as final. The re- 
lation which the work of the Tanaim, or the vopodda- 
araño, in this department bears to that of the scribes 
will be better understood by an example. The scribes 
deduced from the words “ When thou liest down and 
when thou risest up” (Fap qŅ33wW3, Deut. vi, 7), 
that it is the duty of every Israelite to repeat both morn- 
ing and evening the sections of the law (i. e. Deut. vi, 
4-9; xi, 13-21) which proclaim the unity of God, with- 
out specifying the hours during which the passages are 
to be recited; while the vopodidoxaXor, accepting this 
deduction of the scribes as law (mbm, Jixed the time 
when this declaration about the unity of God is to be 
made by every Israelite, without mentioning the length 
of the section to be recited, or that it is a duty to do so, 
because they founded it upon the interpretation of the 
Sopherim (Mishna, Berakoth, i, 1-5). 

(2.) The Tanaim compiled exegetical rules (A172) to 
show how these opinions of the scribes, as well as the 


expansion of these views by doctors of the law, are to | 
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ELISA; Scripture, INTERPRETATION AMC 
Jews. The study of the connection between 
ions of the scribes formularized into Halac! 
the Bible was called the Midrash, or expositi 
Scriptures (H°A5MSA wan). 

(3.) They developed the ritual and judicial | 
hinted at in the Pentateuch in accordance wit 
quirements of the time and the ever-changing 
stances of the nation. As the period over w 
work of these teachers of the law extended - 
long, and as the older doctors of this period « 
their definitions of the Halachoth in extreme] 
and sometimes obscure formule, many of the 
choth, like the Scriptures, needed further elt 
and became the object. of study and discussio 
the later Tanaim. These discussions, as we 
different modes of exposition whereby the sund 
choth were connected with the Bible, which re 
mental characteristics and idiosyncrasies of th 
ular teachers and schools, were gradually colle 
rubricated, and now constitute the contents of t 
na and the commentaries on the Pentateuch 
Mechilta, Siphra, and Siphri, a description of 
given in the article MiprasH. For the other 
the most distinguished among these doctors of 
we must refer to the article SANHEDRIM. It mi 
membered that this supreme court and chief seat 
ing dates from the commencement of the Tanai 

3. Development of Doctrine under the Tana 
It is characteristic of the scribes of the earlic 
that, with the exception of Ezra and Zadok (N 
13), we have no record of their names. A 1 
honored them collectively as the men of the Gr 
agogue, the true successors of the prophets (Piri 
i, 1); but the men themselves by whose age 
Scriptures of the Old. Test. were written in th 
ent characters, compiled in their present form. 
to their present number, remain unknown to us. 
perhaps, was so important a work done so siler 
has been well argued (Jost, Judenthum, i, 42) 
was so of set purpose. The one aim of tho 
scribes was to promote reverence for the law, 
it the groundwork of the people’s life. The 
write nothing of their own, lest less worthy 
should be raised to a level with those of the or 
God. Jf interpretation were needed, their t 
should be oral only. No precepts should be per; 
as resting on their authority. In the words 
Judaism, they devoted themselves to the Mik 
recitation, reading, as in Neh. viii, 8), the caref 
of the text, and laid down rules for transcribing 
the most scrupulous precision (comp. the tract 
rim in the Jerusalem Gemara). 

(2.) A saying is ascribed to Simon the Jus 
(B.C. 300-290), the last of the succession of the 
the Great Synagogue, which embodies the prin 
which they had acted, and enables us.to trace t 
Stage of the growth of their system. “ Our fath 
taught us,” he said, “three things: to be cau 
judging, to train many scholars, and to set 
about the law” (Pirke A both, i, 1; comp. Jost 
They wished to make the law of Moses the rul 
for the whole nation and for individual men. 
lies in the nature of every such law, of every it 
half-systematic code, that it raises questions v 
does not solve. Circumstances change, while- 
remains the same. The infinite variety of life | 
cases which it has not contemplated. A Ro 
Greek jurist would have dealt with these on 
principles of equity or polity. The Jewish 
could recognise no principles beyond the precept 
law. To him they all stood on the same footin 
all equally divine. All possible cases must be | 
within their range, decided by their authority. 

(3.) The result showed that in this, as in ot 


be deduced from the Scriptures. See ISMAËL BEN- | stances, the idolatry of the letter was destructiv 
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very reverence in which it had originated. Step by 
step the scribes were led to conclusions at which we 
may believe the earlier representatives of the order 
would have started back with horror. Decisions on fresh 
questions were accumulated into a complex system of 
casuistry. The new precepts, still transmitted orally, 
more precisely fitting into the circumstances of men’s 
lives than the old, came practically to take their place. 
The “ Words of the Scribes” (2790 "35, now used 
as a technical phrase for these decisions) were honored 
above the law (Lightfoot, Harm. vol. i, § 77; Jost, Ju- 
denth. i, 93). It was a greater crime to offend against 
them than against the law. They were as wine, while 
the precepts of the law were as water. The first step 
was taken towards annulling the commandments of 
God for the sake of their own traditions, The casuistry 
became at once subtle and prurient, evading the plain- 
est duties, tampering with conscience (Matt. xv, 1-6; 
xxiii, 16-23). The right relation of moral and ceremo- 
nial laws was. not only forgotten, but absolutely in- 
verted. ‘This was the result of the profound reverence 
for the letter which gave no heed to the “ word abiding 
in them” (John v, 38). 

(4.) The history of the full development of these ten- 
dencies will be found elsewhere. See TALMUD. Here 
it will be enough to notice in what way the teaching 
of the scribes in our Lord’s time was making to that 
result. Their first work was to report the decisions of 
previous rabbins. These, as we have just seen, were the 
Halachoth (that which goes, the current precepts of the 
schools)—precepts binding on the conscience. As they 
accumulated, they had to be compiled and classified. A 
new code, a second corpus juris, the Mishna (Sevrepwi- 
aec), grew out of them, to become in its turn the sub- 
ject of fresh questions and commentaries. Here ulti- 
mately the spirit of the commentators took a wider 
range. The anecdotes of the schools or courts of law, 
the obiter dicta of rabbins, the wildest fables of Jewish 
superstition (Tit. i, 14), were brought in, with or with- 
out any relation to the context, and the Gemara (com- 
pleteness) filled up“the measure of the institutes of 
Rabbinic law. The Mishna and the Gemara together 
were known as the Talmud (instruction), the “ neces- 
sary doctrine and erudition” of every learned Jew (Jost, 
Judenth. ii, 202-222). 

(5.) Side by side with this was a development in an- 
other direction. The sacred books were not studied as 
a code of laws only. To search into their meaning had 
from the first belonged to the ideal office of the scribe. 
He who so searched was secure, in the language of the 
scribes themselves, of everlasting life (John v, 39; see 
Pirke Aboth, ii, 8). But here also the book suggested 
thoughts which could not logically be deduced from it. 
Men came to it with new beliefs, new in form, if not in 
essence, and, not finding any ground for them im a lit- 
eral interpretation, were compelled to have recourse to 
an interpretation which was the reverse of literal. The 
fruit of this effort to find what was not there appears in 
the Uidrashim (searchings, investigations) on the sev- 
eral books of the Old Test. The process by which the 
meaning, moral or mystical, was elicited was known as 
Hagadah (saying, opinion). There was. obviously no 
assignable limit to such a process. It became a prov- 
erb that no one ought to spend a day in the Beth-ham- 
Midrash (“the house of the interpreter”) without light- 
ing on something new. But there lay a stage higher 
even than the Hagadah. The mystical school of inter- 
pretation culminated in the Cabala (reception, the re- 
ceived doctrine). Every letter, every number, became 
pregnant with mysteries. With the strangest possible 


distortion of its original meaning, the Greek word which | 


had been the representative of the most exact of all sci- 
ences was chosen for the wildest of all interpretations. 
The Gematria (=yewperpia) showed to what depths 
the wrong path could lead men. The mind of the inter- 
preter, obstinately shutting out the light of day, moved 
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in its self-chosen darkness amid a world of fantastic 
images (comp. Carpzov, App. Crit. i, 7; Schottgen, Hor. 
Heb, de Mess. i, 4; Zunz, Gottesdienstl, Vorträge, p. 42- 
61; Jost, Judenth. iii, 65-81). 

4. Some of the Distinguished Doctors of the Luw of 
this Period and their Tenets.—As the presidents and 
vice-presidents of the chief seat of learning during the 
whole of this period are given in chronological order in 
the article SCHOOLs (HEBREW), we shall here only men- 
tion such of the doctors of the law as have influenced the 
Jewish mind and the religious opinions of the nation, 
and by their teaching prepared the way for Christian- 
ity. Foremost among these doctors of the law are to 
be mentioned : 

a. Antigonus of Soho (B.C. 200-170), whose famous 
maxim, according to tradition, gave rise to Sadducee- 
ism and Boethusianism [see SappUCEE ], and who re- 
ceived the traditions of the fathers from Simon the Just, 
and transmitted them to his successors (Aboth, i, 3). 
The tenet of the Sadducees, however, never commanded 
the adhesion of more than a small minority. It tended, 
by maintaining the sufficiency of the letter of the law, 
to destroy the very occupation of a scribe, and the class, 
as such, belonged to the party of its opponents. The 
words “scribes” and “ Pharisees” were bound together 
by the closest possible alliance (Matt. xxiii, passim ; 
Luke v, 30). See Puartsee. Within that party there 
were shades and subdivisions, and to understand their 
relation to each other in our Lord’s time, or their con- 
nection with his life and teaching, we must look back 
to what is known of the five pairs (M4351) of teachers 
who represented the scribal succession. Why two, and 
two only, are named in each case we can only conject- 
ure, but the Rabbinic tradition that one was always the 
nasi, or president, of the Sanhedrim as a council, the 
other the ab-beth-din (father of the House of Judg- 
ment), presiding in the supreme court, or in the Sanhe- 
drim when it sat as such, is not improbable (Jost, Ju- 
denth. i, 160). 

b. Jose ben-Joeser of Zereda and his companion, Jose 
ben-Jochanan of Jerusalem, who were the first of the 
four pairs (11317) that headed the Sanhedrim and the 
doctors of the law as president and vice-president (B.C. 
170-140). Jose ben-Joeser was a priest, and played an 
important part in the Maccabean struggles. He was 
the spiritual head of the Chasidim (Mishna, Chagigah, 
ii, 7), also called scribes (ypappareic, 1 Mace. vii, 12, 
13; 2 Macc. vi, 18), who afterwards developed them- 
selves into the Essenes [see CHASIDIM; EsskNEs]; was 
among the “company of Assidæans who were mighty 
men of Israel, even all such as were voluntarily devoted 
unto the law,” and the high-priest of the sixty who 
were slain by Bacchides through the treachery of Alci- 
mus (1 Mace. ii, 42; vii, 12-16, with Chagigah, 18 b; 
Bereshith Rabba, mn, § Ixv). The grand maxim 
of Jose ben-Joeser was, “ Let thy house be the place of 
assembly for the sages, sit in the dust of their feet, and 
eagerly drink in their words” (A both, i, 4). Bearing in 
mind the distracted state of the Jewish people at that 
time, and the fearful strides which Hellenism made 
among the highest sacerdotal functionaries, and which 
threatened to overthrow the ancestral doctrines, this 
solemn admonition of the martyr that every household 
should form itself into a band of defenders of the faith, 
headed by sages-—i. e. scribes, or doctors of the law — 
and that every Israelite should strive to be instructed 
in the religion of his forefathers (the phrase “to be en- 
veloped in the dust of their feet” has its origin in the 
ancient custom of disciples sitting on the ground and 
sometimes in the dust at the feet of their teachers), will 
be appreciated. This will also explain the maxim of 
his colleague Jose ben-Jochanan: “Let thy house be 
wide open, let the poor be thy guests, and do not taik 
too much with women” (4 both, i, 5). To erect a wall of 
partition between the apostate Hellenists, who dese- 
crated the sanctuary, and the faithful, as well as to 
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prevent the residence of Jews among the Syrians, and 
check Hellenistic luxuries, these two doctors of the law 
enacted that contact with the soil of any foreign coun- 
try, and the use of glass utensils, impart Levitical de- 
filement (Sabbath, 14 b). These rigorous laws of Le- 
vitical purity laid the foundation of the withdrawal of 
the Essenes from the community at large, and of the 
ritual and doctrinal difference between the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, as hitherto the differences of these two 
parties were chiefly political. Hence the remark in the 
Mishna: “Since the death of Jose ben-Joeser of Zere- 
da and Jose ben-Jochanan of Jerusalem, the unity in 
the schools has ceased” (Sotah, ix,9). The precepts 
ascribed to them indicate a tendency to a greater elab- 
oration of all rules connected with ceremonial defile- 
ment. Their desire to separate themselves and their 
disciples from all occasions of defilement may have fur- 
nished the starting-point for the name of Pharisee. 
The brave struggle with the Syrian kings had turned 
chiefly on questions of this nature, and it was the wish 
of the two teachers to prepare the people for any future 
conflict by founding a fraternity (the Chaberim, or as- 
sociates) bound to the strictest observance of the law. 
Every member of the order, on his admission, pledged 
himself to this in the presence of three Chaberim. They 
looked on each other as brothers. The rest of the na- 
tion they looked on as “the people of the earth.” The 
spirit of scribedom was growing. The above precept 
associated with the name of Jose ben-Joeser pointed to a 
further growth (Jost, i, 233). It was hardly checked by 
the taunt of the Sadducees that “these Pharisees would 
purify the sun itself” (ibid. i, 217). See PHARISEE. 

c. Jochanan, the high-priest and governor of Jerusa- 
lem, ben-Simon, ben-Mattathias, commonly called John 
Hyrcanus (B.C. 135-106), was a distinguished Pharisaic 
scribe, or doctor of the law. The enactments which he 
passed, as recorded in the Mishna, show his endeavors 
to render the Temple service uniform, his humane feel- 
ings, and his desire to alleviate the unnecessary burdens 
of thelaw. Though Ezra, to punish the Levites for their 
backwardness in returning from Babylon, deprived them 
of their tithes or transferred them to the priests (Ezra 
ii, 36-42; viii, 15; Neh. vii, 43-45; comp. with Mishna, 
Maaser Sheni, v, 15; Sotuh, ix, 10; Babylon Talmud, 
Yebamoth, 86 b; Kethuboth, 26 a), yet the formula con- 
sisting of Deut. xxvi, 13-15, and called confession (797), 
in which the Israelite had to declare in the Temple be- 
fore God that he had paid the tithes to the Levite, con- 
tinued to be recited at the time of the evening sacrifice 
on the last day of Passover. ‘There was also a custom 
of singing every morning in the Temple Psa. xliv, 23- 
26 as part of the hymnal service, and of wounding the 
sacrifices on their head for the blood to run into their 
eyes, so as momentarily to blind them in order that 
they might be bound easily. Moreover, up to the time 
of Jochanan the high-priest = John Hyrcanus, the peo- 
ple worked during the middle days of the festivals. See 
PASSOVER; TABERNACLES, FEAST oF. “Now Jochan- 
an the high-priest did away with the confession about 
the Levitical tithes (because it was now inapplicable) ; 
he also ordered the discontinuance of chanting ‘ Awake!’ 
(Psa. xliv, 23, etc., because the singing of it every 
morning made it appear as if God were asleep) and the 
wounding of the sacrifices (because it was cruel); in- 
terdicted working on the middle days of the festivals, 
since up to his days the hammer was busily at work in 
Jerusalem, and ordered buyers of questionable produce, 
whether it had been tithed or not, to tithe it” (Mishna, 
Maaser Sheni, v,16; Sotah, ix, 10). 

d, Jehoshuah ben-Perachja and his colleague, Natai of 
Arabela, who were the second of the four pairs (137) 
that headed the Sanhedrim and the doctors of the law 
as president and vice-president (B.C. 140-110). Though 
their surviving maxims are very few, yet they are in- 
dicative of the irreparable breach which was then made 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees. In harmony 
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with the wisdom, humanity, consistency, and leniency 
of John Hyrcanus, under whose pontificate and rule 
these two distinguished doctors of the law taught, Je- 
hoshuah ben-Perachja propounded the maxim, “ Procure 
for thyself a teacher, gain to thyself a friend, and judge 
every man by the rule of innocence” (A both, i, 6). If, 
however, we render this saying thus: “ Take to thyself 
a teacher (Rab), get to thyself an associate (Chaber), 
judge every man on his better side,” we shall see that, 
while its last clause attracts us by its candor, it never- 
theless shows how easily even a fair-minded man might 
come to recognise no bonds of fellowship outside the 
limits of his sect or order (Jost, i, 227-233). His col- 
league, Natai of Arabela, at all events, who regarded the 
foreign policy of the Sadducees as desecration’ of God's 
holy heritage [see SADDUCEE], and as working into 
the hands of those very enemies whom they had only 
just driven from the holy city (1 Macc. xiii, etc.), 
taught: “Keep aloof from wicked neighbors, have no 
fellowship with sinners, and reject not the belief in ret- 
ribution” (Aboth, i, 7). It was this maxim which 
brought about the final separation between the Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees in the time of Hyrcanus. The 
gulf thus created was deepened by an unhappy circum- 
stance which made John Hyrcanus desert the ranks of 
the Pharisees and go over to the Sadducees, and which 
gave the first impulse to the bloody sufferings and the 
ultimate destruction of his country and people, for 
whose independence and religion he and his family 
fought so bravely. The circumstance is as follows: 
Having returned from a glorious victory, and being 
pleased with the condition of the people at home, Hyr- 
canus gave a banquet, to which he invited both Phari- 
sees and Sadducees. As he was enjoying himself in 
the midst of his guests, he, instigated by the Sadducees, 
asked the Pharisees to tell him whether there was any 
command which he had transgressed, that he might 
make amends, since it was his great desire to make the 
law of God his rule of life. To this one of the Phari- 
sees replied: “Let Hyrcanus be satisfied with the regal 
crown and give the priestly diadem to some one more 
worthy of it; because before his birth his mother was 
taken captive from the Maccabæan home, in a raid of 
the Syrians upon Modin, and it is illegal for the son of 
a captive to officiate as a priest, much more as high- 
priest.” The Sadducees, who had thus far succeeded, 
tried to persuade Hyrcanus that the Pharisees did this 
designedly in order to lower him in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. To ascertain it, Hyrcanus demanded of the San- 
hedrim to sentence the offender to capital punishment, 
But the Pharisaic doctors of the law, who had no spe- 
cial enactment. against indignities heaped upon a sover- 
eign, who believed and taught that all men are alike in 
the sight of God, and whose very president at this time 
propounded the maxim of leniency, said that according 
to the law they could only give him forty stripes save 
one, which was the regular punishment for slanderers, 
It was this which made Hyrcanus go over to the Sad- 
ducees, massacre many of the Scribes, and fill the San- 
hedrim with Sadducees (comp. Josephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 
5, 6, with Aiddushin, 66 a; Griitz, Geschichte der Juden 
(2d ed.), iii, 453. 

e. This deplorable condition, however, soon passed by, 
and the Scribes were again in the ascendency in the 
reign of Alexander Jannzeus, son of John Hyrcanus, when 
Simon ben-Shetach (q. v.), brother of queen Salome 
(Berakoth, 48 a), was the president of the Sanhedrim, 
and Jehudah ben-Tabai vice-president (B.C. 110-65). 
Though Simon ben-Shetach had for a time to quit the 
court and hide himself, because he was accused of trea- 
son against the sovereign, yet Alexander Janneeus rein- 
stated him upon the solicitation of the Parthian ambas- 
sadors, who missed at the royal table the wisdom of this 
scribe, which they had so much enjoyed on a former 
occasion. He allowed himself to be elected member of 
the Sanhedrim, which was then filled with the Saddu- 
cees whom John Hyrcanus had put there, and by his 
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wisdom repeatedly in the presence of the queen and 
king confounded these Sadducees by puzzling questions 
about the treatment, without tradition, of such legal 
cases as are not mentioned in the Mosaic law, so much 
so that they gradually quitted the supreme court, and 
Simon filled the vacancies with the scribes. The ca- 
lamitous event which happened at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles while Alexander Jannzus was officiating in the 
Temple [see TABERNACLES, FEAst oF] checked for a 
time the progress of the scribes, but it was more than 
made up by the fact that this sovereign, on his death- 
bed. committed his wife to the care of the Pharisees 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii, 16,1, 2). Under Simon ben-She- 
tach and Jehudah ben-Tabai the Sanhedrim was en- 
tirely cleared of the Sadducees, and a festival day was 
instituted (March 17, B.C. 78) to commemorate the re- 
turn of the residue of the scribes (R°"B 0 MYDD) 
who went into exile in the days of John Hyrcanus, 
The reconstruction of the Sanhedrim, however, was not 
the only important work effected by these two doctors 
of the law. To render divorce difficult, Simon ben- 
Shetach decreed that the money of marriage-settlement, 
which was at first deposited with the wife's father, and 
afterwards laid out in household furniture —thus being 
no loss to the husband in case he divorced his wife— 
should amount at least to two silver mine (about £7 10s.) 
if the bride were a maiden, and half that sum to a 
widow; that the husband should invest it in his busi- 
ness, 80 as Lo render it a matter of great inconvenience 
and difficulty to draw it out, and that the whole of his 
property should be pledged for the payment of this set- 
tlement (MAINS, svyypagn), thus precluding the pos- 
sibility of her being defrauded of it by unprincipled 
heirs (Babylon Kethuboth, 82 b; Jerusalem Kethuboth, 
cap. viii, end; Sabbath, xiv, 6; xvi, 6). See MAR- 
RIAGE, Simon ben-Shetach, moreover, introduced su- 
perior schools into every provincial town, and ordained 
that all the youths from the age of sixteen should visit 
them (Jerusalem Kethuboth, viii, 11), which created a 
new epoch in the education of the nation. See ScHooLs. 
Their zeal, however, to uphold the law in opposition to 
the Sadducees led them to commit rigorous acts towards 
their antagonists (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 16, 1); and on 
one occasion Jehudah ben-Tabai, tu eradicate the Sad- 
ducean notions from the peuple [see SADDUCEE], con- 
demned to death a false witness in a capital trial (Mac- 
coth, v, b). But when Simon ben-Shetach reprimanded 
his colleague for this unlawful act, Jehudah ben-Tabai, 
who was then president of the Sanhedrim, was so truly 
penitent that he at once gave up the presidency, threw 
himself on the grave of the man he had condemned, 
crying most bitterly, and beseeching God to take his 
own life as an atonement for the one he had judicially 
taken away (ibid.). This rash act taught him greater 
leniency for the future, and accounts for his precept to 
judges: “ Only as long as the accused stand before thee 
regard them as transgressors of the law; but regard 
them as innocent immediately after they are released, 
and have suffered the penalty of the law” (A both, i, 8). 
The following may be mentioned as an instance of Si- 
mon ben -Shetach’s extraordinary conscientiousness, 
which must have greatly impressed itself upon the 
minds of the people, and prepared the way for the re- 
ception of the truth as it is in Jesus, The Sadducees, 
out of revenge for his rigorous measures against them, 
suborned two witnesses, who testified that his son com- 
mitted a capital crime. He was accordingly sentenced 
to death. As he was led to the place of execution, the 
Witnesses, being filled with horror that they had con- 
demned innocent blood, confessed that they had borne 
false witness, But as the law from time immemorial 
had enacted that “the evidence once given and accept- 
ed cannot be revoked” (Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka 
Hilchoth Eduth, iii, 5), and though Simon’s fatherly 
feelings for a moment made him hesitate about the pro- 
priety of the execution, yet his son, to uphold the dig- 
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nity of the law, exclaimed to him, “Father, if thou 
wishest that salvation should come to Israel through 
thee, pay no regard to my life,” and accordingly the 
son died a martyr to the honor of the law (Jerusalem 
Chagigah, ii, 2; Sanhedrin, i, 5; vii, 3). This noble 
sacrifice on the part of Simon ben-Shetach evidently 
made him lay down the maxim, “ Test witnesses most 
carefully, and be cautious in questioning them, lest they 
learn therefrom how to impart to their falsehood the 
garb of truth” (4 both, i, 9). No wonder that tradition 
celebrates Simon ben-Shetach as “the restorer of the 
divine law to its pristine glory” (Kiddushin). 

J. Shemaja (=Zapéac, Josephus, Ant, xiv, 9, 4) 
and Abtalion (=IIoAXNiwy, ibid. xv. 1, 1, 10, 4) are 
the two great doctors of the law who now succeeded 
to the presidency and vice-presidency (B.C. 65-30) as 
the fourth pair (15317). They are generally considered 
as having been proselytes; but this is precluded by 
the fact that they were at the head of the Sanhedrim, 
and that according to the Jewish law no proselyte could 
even be an ordinary member of the seventy-one. In- 
deed, Gritz (iii, 481) has shown that they were Alex- 
andrian Jews, and that the notion of their having been 
proselytes rests upon the misinterpretation of a passage 
in the Talmud. ‘Though very few of their enactments 
have come down to us, yet the influence which their 
great learning and unflinching integrity gave them 
among the people at large, and especially among the 
succeeding doctors of the law, was such as to secure for 
any question an authoritative reception if it could be 
traced to have been propounded by Shemaja and Ab- — 
talion (Mishna, Edayoth, i, 3; Pesachim, 66 a), who were 
styled the two magnates of their day ("117 5433). 
The two maxims of these distinguished scribes which 
have survived reflect the deplorable condition of the 
Jews under the Roman yoke. Thus Shemaja urged on 
his disciples, “Love a handicraft, hate the rabbinate, 
and befriend not thyself with the worldly powers” 
(A both, i, 10); while Abtalion said, “Sages, be careful 
in your utterances, lest ye draw upon yourselves the 
punishment of exile, and ye be banished to a place 
where the water is poisonous [i. e. of seductive influ- 
ence |, and the disciples who go with you drink thereof 
and die, and thus bring reproach upon the sacred name 
of God” (ibid. i, 11). Some idea may be formed of 
Shemaja’s unflinching integrity from his conduct at the 
trial of Herod before the Sanhedrim. When this mag- 
nate was summoned before the supreme tribunal to an- 
swer the accusation of the mothers whose children he had 
slain, and when his armed appearance and his retinue of 
soldiers frightened the other members of the court into 
silence, Shemaja, the president, had the courage to pro- 
nounce the sentence of death against him (Josephus, A nt. 
xiv, 9,4). When he showed himself to be irresistible, they 
had the wisdom to submit, and were suffered to continue 
their work in peace. Their glory was, however, in great 
measure gone. The doors of their school were no longer 
thrown open to all comers so that crowds might listen 
to the teacher. A fixed fee had to be paid on entrance. 
The regulation was probably intended to discourage the 
attendance of the young men of Jerusalem at the scribes’ 
classes; and apparently it had that effect (Jost, i, 248- 
253). On the death of Shemaja and Abtalion, there 
were no qualified successors to take their place. Two 
sons of Bethera, otherwise unknown, for a time occupied 
it, but they were themselves conscious of their incom- 
petence. <A question was brought before them which 
neither they nor any of the other scribes could answer. 
At last they asked, in their perplexity, “Was there none 
present who had been a disciple of the two who had been 
so honored?” The question was answered by Hillel the 
Babylonian, known also, then or afterwards, as the son 
of David. He solved the difficulty, appealed to princi- 
ples, and, when they demanded authority as well as ar- 
gument, ended by saving, “So have I heard from my 
masters Shemaja and Abtalion.” This was decisive. 
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The sons of Bethera withdrew. Hillel was invited by 
acclamation to enter on his high office. His alleged de- 
scent from the house of David may have added to his 
popularity. 

g. The name of Hillel (born cir. B.C. 112) has hardly 
received the notice due to it from students of the Gospel 
history. The noblest and most genial representative of 
his order, we may see in him the best fruit which the 
system of the scribes was capable of producing. It is 
instructive to mark at once how far he prepared the way 
for the higher teaching which was to follow, how far he 
inevitably fell short of it. The starting-point of his 
career is given in a tale which, though deformed by 
Rabbinic exaggerations, is yet fresh and genial enough. 
The young student had come from Golah, in Babylonia, 
to study under Shemaja and Abtalion. He was poor 
and had no money. The new rule requiring payment 
was in force. For the most part, he worked for his live- 
lihood, kept himself with half his earnings, and paid the 
rest as the fee to the college porter. On one day, how- 
ever, he had failed to find employment. The doorkeeper 
refused him entrance; but his zeal for knowledge was 
not to be baffled. He stationed himself outside, under 
a window, to catch what he could of the words of the 
scribes within. It was winter, and the snow began to 
fall, but he remained there still. It fell till it lay upon 
him six cubits high (!) and the window was darkened 
and blocked up. At last the two teachers noticed it, 
sent out to see what caused it, and, when they found 
out, received the eager scholar without payment. “For 
such a man,” said Shemaja, “one might even break the 
Sabbath” (Geiger, in Ugolini Thesaur. xxi; Jost, i, 254). 
In the earlier days of his activity, Hillel had as his col- 
league Menachem, probably the same as the Essene Ma- 
naen of Josephus (Ant. xv, 10, 5). He, however, was 
tempted by the growing power of Herod, and, with a 
large number (eighty in the Rabbinic tradition) of his 
followers, entered the king’s service and abandoned at 
once his calling as scribe and his habits of devotion. 
They appeared publicly in the gorgeous apparel, glit- 
tering with gold, which was inconsistent with both 
(Jost, i, 259), The place thus vacant was soon filled by 
Shammai. ‘The two were held in nearly equal honor. 
One, in Jewish language, was the Nasi, the other the 
Ab-beth-din, of the Sanhedrim. They did not teach, 
however, as their predecessors had done, in entire har- 
mony with each other. Within the party of the Phar- 
isees, Within the order of the scribes, there came for the 
first time to be two schools with distinctly opposed ten- 
dencies—one vehemently, rigidly orthodox, the other 
orthodox also, but with an orthodoxy which, in the lan- 
guage of modern politics, might be classed as liberal- 
conservative. The points on which they differed were 
almost innumerable (comp. Geiger, ut sup.). In most of 
them—dquestions as to the causes and degrees of unclean- 
ness, as to the law of contracts or of wills—we can find 
little or no interest. On the former class of subjects 
the school of Shammai represented the extremest de- 
velopment of the Pharisaic spirit. Everything that 
could possibly have been touched by a heathen or an 
unclean Israelite became itself unclean. “ Defilement” 
was as a contagious disease which it was hardly possible 
to avoid even with the careful scrupulosity described in 
Mark vii, 1-4. ‘They were, in like manner, rigidly sab- 
batarian. It was unlawful to do anything before the 
Sabbath which would in any sense be in operation dur- 
ing it, e. g. to put cloth into a dye-vat, or nets into the 
sea. It was unlawful on the Sabbath itself to give 
money to the poor, or to teach children, or to visit the 
sick. They maintained the marriage law in its strict- 
ness, and held that nothing but the adultery of the wife 
could justify repudiation (Jost, i, 257-269). We must 
not think of them, however, as rigid and austere in 
their lives, The religious world of Judaism presented 
the inconsistencies which it has often presented since. 
The “straitest sect” was also the most secular. Sham- 
mai himself was said to be rich, luxurious, self-indulgent. 
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Hillel remained to the day of his death as poor as in his 
youth (Geiger, loc. cit.). The teaching of Hillel showed 
some capacity for wider thoughts. His personal char- 
acter was more lovable and attractive. While on the 
one side he taught from a mind well stored with the 
traditions of the elders, he was, on the other, anything 
but a slavish follower of those traditions. He was the 
first to lay down principles for an equitable construction 
of the law with a dialectic precision which seems almost 
to imply a Greek culture (Jost, i, 257). When the let- 
ter of a law, as e. g. that of the year of release, was no 
longer suited to the times, and was working, so far as it 
was kept at all, only for evil, he suggested an interpre- 
tation which met the difficulty or practically set it aside. 
His teaching as to divorce was in like manner an adap- 
tation to the temper of the age. It was lawful for a 
man to put away his wife for any cause of disfavor, even 
for so slight an offence as that of spoiling his dinner by 
her bad cooking (Geiger, loc. cit.). The genial charac- 
ter of the man comes out in some of his sayings, which 
remind us of the tone of Jesus the son of Sirach, and 
present some faint approximations to a higher teaching: 
“Trust not thyself to the day of thy death.” “Judge 
not thy neighbor till thou art in his place.” “Leave 
nothing dark and obscure, saying to thyself, I will ex- 
plain it when I Pave time; for how knowest thou wheth- 
er the time will come?” (comp. James iv, 13-15). “He 
who gains a good name, gains it for himself; but he who 
gains a knowledge of the law, gains everlasting life” 
(comp. John v, 39; A both, ii, 5-8). In one memorable 
rule we find the nearest approach that. had as yet been 
made to the great commandment of the Gospel: “ Do 
nothing to thy neighbor that thou wouldest not that he 
should do to thee.” The contrast showed itself in the 
conduct of the followers not less than in the teachers. 
The disciples of Shammai were conspicuous for their 
fierceness, appealed to popular passions, used the sword 
to decide their controversies, Out of that school grew 
the party of the Zealots, fierce, fanatical, vindictive, the 
political bigots of Pharisaism (Jost, i, 267-269). Those 
of Hillel were, like their master (comp. e. g. the advice 
of Gamaliel, Acts v, 34-42), cautious, gentle, tolerant, 
unwilling to make enemies, content to let things take 
their course. One school resisted, the other was dis- 
posed to foster, the study of Greek literature. One 
sought to impose upon the proselyte from heathenism 
the full burden of the law, the other that he should 
be treated with some sympathy and indulgence. See 
PROSELYTE. One subject of debate between the schools 
exhibits the contrast as going deeper than these ques- 
tions, touching upon the great problems of the universe. 
“Was the state of man so full of misery that it would 
have been better for him never to have been? Or was 
this life, with all its suffering, still the gift of God, to be 
valued and used as a training for something higher than 
itself?” The school of Shammai took, as might be ex- 
pected, the darker, that of Hillel the brighter and the 
wiser, view (Jost, i, 264), . 

Outwardly the teaching of our Lord must have ap- 
peared to men different in many ways from both. While 
they repeated the traditions of the elders, he “spake as 
one having authority,” “not as the scribes” (Matt. vii, 
29; comp. the constantly recurring “I say unto you”). 
While they confined their teaching to the class of 
scholars, he “had compassion on the multitudes” (ix, 
36). While they were to be found only in the coun- 
cil or in their schools, he journeyed through the cities 
and villages (iv, 23; ix, 35; etc.). While they spoke of 
the kingdom of God vaguely, as a thing far off, he pro- 
claimed that it had already come nigh to men (iv, 17). 
But, in most of the points at issue between the two par- 
ties, he must have appeared in direct antagonism to the 
school of Shammai, in sympathy with that of Hillel. In 
the questions that gathered round the law of the Sab- 
bath (xii, 1-14; 2 John v, 1-16; etc.) and the idea of puri- 
ty (Matt. xv, 1-11, and its parallels), this was obviously 
the case. Even in the controversy about divorce, while 
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his chief work was to assert the truth, which the dispu- 
tants on both sides were losing sight of, he recognised, it 
must be remembered, the rule of Hillel as being a true 
interpretation of the law (xix, 8). When he summed 
up the great commandment in which the law and the 
prophets were fulfilled, he reproduced and ennobled the 
precept which had been given by that teacher to his 
disciples (vii, 12; xxii, 34-40). So far, on the other 
hand, as the temper of the Hillel school was one of mere 
adaptation to the feeling of the people, cleaving to tra- 
dition, wanting in the intuition of a higher life, the 
teaching of Christ must have been felt as unsparingly 
condemning it. 

h. It adds to the interest of this inquiry to remember 
that Hillel himself lived, according to the tradition of 
the rabbins, to the great age of 120, and may therefore 
have been present among the doctors of Luke ii, 46, and 
that Gamaliel, his grandson and substantially his suc- 
cessor, was at the head of this school during the whole 
of the ministry of Christ, as well as in the early portion 
of the history of the Acts. We are thus able to explain 
the fact which so many passages in the gospels lead us 
to infer—the existence all along of a party among the 
scribes themselves more or less disposed to recognise 
Jesus of Nazareth as a teacher (John iii, 1; Mark x, 17), 
not far from the kingdom of God (xii, 34), advocates of 
a policy of toleration (John vii, 51), but, on the other 
hand, timid and time-serving, unable to confess even 
their half-belief (xii, 42), afraid to take their stand 
against the strange alliance of extremes which brought 
together the Sadducean section of the priesthood and 
the ultra-Pharisaic followers of Shammai. When the 
last great crisis came, they apparently contented them- 
selves with a policy of absence (Luke xxiii, 50, 51), pos- 
sibly were not even summoned, and thus the council 
which condemned our Lord was a packed meeting of the 
confederate parties, not a formally constituted Sanhe- 
drim. All its proceedings, the hasty investigation, the 
immediate sentence, were vitiated by irregularity (Jost, 
i, 407-409). Afterwards, when the fear of violence was 
once over, and popular feeling had turned, we find Ga- 
maliel summoning courage to maintain openly the pol- 
icy of a tolerant expectation (Acts v, 34). 

5. Education and Life.—(1.) The special training for 
a scribe’s office began, probably, about the age of thir- 
teen. According to the Parke A both (v, 24), the child 
began to read the Mikra at five and the Mishna at ten. 
Three years later every Israelite became a child of the 
law (Bar-Misvuh), and was bound to study and obey 
it. The great mass of men rested in the scanty teach- 
ing of their synagogues, in knowing and repeating their 
Tephillim, the texts inscribed on their phylacteries. For 
the boy who was destined by his parents, or who devoted 
himself, to the calling of a scribe, something more was 
required. He made his way to Jerusalem, and applied 
for admission to the school of some famous rabbi. If he 
were poor, it was the duty of the synagogue of his town 
or village to provide for the payment of his fees, and in 
part also for his maintenance. His power to learn was 
tested by an examination on entrance. If he passed it, 
he became a “chosen one” (mM, comp. John xv, 16), 
and entered on his work as a disciple (Carpzov, 4 pp. 
Crit.i,7). The master and his scholars met, the former 
sitting on a high chair, the elder pupils (0°%75m) on 
a lower bench, the younger (033p) on the ground, 
both literally “at his feet.” The class-room might be 
the chamber of the Temple set apart for this purpose, or 
the private school of the rabbi. In addition to the rab- 
bi, or head master, there were assistant teachers, and 
one interpreter, or crier, whose function it was to pro- 
claim aloud to the whole school what the rabbi had 
spoken in a whisper (comp. Matt. x, 27). The education 
was chiefly catechetical, the pupil submitting cases and 
asking questions, the teacher examining the pupil (Luke 
ii). The questions might be ethical, “What was the 
great commandment of all? What must a man do to 
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inherit eternal life?” or casuistic, “What might a man 
do or leave undone on the Sabbath?” or ceremonial, 
“What did or did not render him unclean?” We are 
left to wonder what were the questions and answers of 
the schoolroom of Luke ii, 46; but those proposed to 
our Lord by his own disciples, or by the scribes, as tests 
of his proficiency, may fairly be taken as types of what 
was commonly discussed. The Apocryphal gospels, as 
usual, mock our curiosity with the most irritating pue- 
rilities. (Comp. Evangel. Infant. c. 45, in Tischendorf, 
Codex Apoc. N.T.). In due time the pupil passed on 
to the laws of property, of contracts, and of evidence. 
So far he was within the circle of the Halachah, the 
simple exposition of the traditional “words of the 
scribes.” He might remain content with this, or might 
pass on to the higher knowledge of the Beth-ham-Mid- 
rash, with its inexhaustible stores of mystical interpre- 
tation. In both cases, pre-eminently in the latter, par- 
ables entered largely into the method of instruction. 
The teacher uttered the similitude, and left it to his 
hearers to interpret for themselves, See PARABLE. 
That the relation between the two was often one of 
genial and kindly feeling we may infer from the saying 
of one famous scribe, “I have learned much from the 
rabbins my teachers, I have learned more from the rab- 
bins my colleagues, I have learned most of all from my 
disciples” (Carpzov, App. Crit. i, 7). 

(2.) After a sufficient period of training, probably at 
the age of thirty, the probationer was solemnly admitted 
to his office. The presiding rabbi pronounced the for- 
mula, “I admit thee, and thou art admitted to the chair 
of the scribe,” solemnly ordained him by the imposition 
of hands (the MIRO = yerpodecia), and gave to him, 
as the symbol of his work, tablets on which he was to 
note down the sayings of the wise, and the “key of 
knowledge” (comp. Luke xi, 52), with which he was to 
open or to shut the treasures of divine wisdom. So ad- 
mitted, he took his place as a Chaber, or member of the 
fraternity, was no longer aypdpparog Kai tOwrne (Acts 
iv, 13), was separated entirely from the multitude, the 
brute herd that knew not the law, the “cursed” “ people 
of the earth” (John vii, 15, 49). (For all the details in 
the above section, and many others, comp. the elaborate 
treatises by Ursinus, A ntiqg. Heb., and Heubner, De Aca- 
demiis [Tebreorum, in Ugolini Thesaur. ch. xxi.) 

(3.) There still remained for the disciple after his ad- 
mission the choice of a variety of functions, the chances 
of failure and success. He might give himself to any 
one of the branches of study, or combine two or more of 
them. He might rise to high places, become a doctor 
of the law, an arbitrator in family litigations (Luke xii, 
14), the head of a school, a member of the Sanhedrim. 
He might have to content himself with the humbler 
work of a transcriber, copying the law and the prophets 
for the use of synagogues, or Tephillim for that of the 
devout (Otho, Lex. Rabin. s. v. “ Phylacteria”), or a 
notary writing out contracts of sale, covenants of es- 
pousals, bills of repudiation. The position of the more 
fortunate was, of course, attractive enough. ‘Theoreti- 
cally, indeed, the office of the scribe was not to be a 
source of wealth. It is doubtful how far the fees paid 
by the pupils were appropriated by the teacher (Bux- 
torf, Synag. Judaic. c. 46). The great Hillel worked as 
a day-laborer. Pauls work as a tentmaker, our Lord’s 
work as a carpenter, were quite compatible with the 
popular conception of the most honored rabbi. The in- 
direct payments were, however, considerable enough. 
Scholars brought gifts. Rich and devout widows main- 
tained a rabbi as an act of piety, often to the injury of 
their own kindred (Matt. xxiii, 14). Each act of the 
notary’s office, or the arbitration of the jurist, would be 
attended by an honorarium. 

(4.) In regard to social position, there was a like con- 
tradiction between theory and practice. The older 
scribes had had no titles [see RABBI]; Shemaja, as we 
have seen, warned his disciples against them. In our 
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Lord's time the passion for distinction was insatiable. 
The ascending scale of Rab, Rabbi, Rabban (we afe re- 
minded of our own Reverend, Very Reverend, Right 
Reverend), presented so many steps on the ladder of 
ambition (Serupius, De Tit. Rabbi, in Ugolino, ch. xxii). 
Other forms of worldliness were not far off. ‘The later 
Rabbinic saying that “the disciples of the wise have a 
right to a goodly house, a fair wife, and a soft couch” 
reflected probably the luxury of an earlier time (Ursini 
Antiqq. Heb. c. 5, ut sup.). The salutations in the mar- 
ket-place (Matt. xxiii, 7), the reverential kiss offered by 
the scholars to their master, or by rabbins to each other, 
the greeting of Abba, father (ver. 9, and Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. ad loc.), the long groXai, as contrasted with the 
simple yirwy and iyarcoy of our Lord and his disciples, 
with the broad blue zizith or fringe (the ceodomedoyr of 
Matt. xxiii, 5), the Tephillim of ostentatious size—all 
these go to make up the picture of a scribe's life. Draw- 
ing to themselves, as they did, nearly all the energy 
and thought of Judaism, the close hereditary caste of 
the priesthood was powerless to compete with them. 
Unless the priest became a scribe also, he remained in 
obscurity. The order, as such, became contemptible 
and base. For the scribes there were the best places at 
feasts, the chief seats in synagogues (ver. 6; Luke 
xiv, 7). 

(5.) The character of the order in this period was 
marked, under these influences, by a deep, incurable 
hypocrisy, all the more perilous because, in most cases, 
it was unconscious, We must not infer from this that 


all were alike tainted, or that the work which they had. 


done, and the worth of their office, were not recognised 
by Him who rebuked them for their evil. Some there 
were not far from the kingdom of God, taking their 
place side by side with prophets and wise men among 
the instruments by which the wisdom of God was teach- 
ing men (Matt. xxiii, 34). The name was still honora- 
ble. The apostles themselves were to be scribes in the 
kingdom of God (xiii, 52). The Lord himself did not 
refuse the salutations which hailed him as a rabbi. In 
“Zenas the lawyer” (vopexdc, Tit. iii, 13) and Apollos 
“mighty in the Scriptures,” sent apparently for the 
special purpose of dealing with the payae vopxai which 
prevailed at Crete (Tit. iii, 9), we may recognise the 
work which members of the order were capable of doing 
for the edifying of the Church of Christ. 

IN. The AMoratm, or Later Doctors of the Law.—1. 
Name and Date.—The name A moraim (SNYMAN, sing. 
NWN, from WEN, to say, to hold forth, to expound), 
like the appellation Tanaim, is Aramaic; it literally de- 
notes recorders, expositors, and was given, after the re- 
daction of the Mishna, to those “wise men” and “ doc- 
tors of the law” who alone constituted the authorized 
, recorders and expositors of the received Halachah. The 
period of the Amoraim begins with the immediate dis- 
ciples of R. Jehudah the Holy (A.D. 220), and termi- 
nates with the completion of the Babylonian Talmud 
(cir. A.D. 500), embracing nearly 270 years. 

2. The Work of the Amoraim.—aAs the title implies, 
these Amoraim had to examine, decide, and expound 
the import of the Mishna for general practice. After 
the redaction of the Mishna by Jehudah the Holy (A.D. 
163-193), this corpus juris became the canonical code, 
and constituted the source of study and the rule of prac- 
tice, both in Babylon, whither it was imported imme- 
diately after its appearance by the celebrated Rab 
(q. v.), and in Palestine. These commentaries and dis- 
cussions on the Mishna in the two countries are embod- 
ied in the two Talmuds, or more properly Gemaras, 
which are named after them—viz, Jerusalem and Baby- 
lon. The Jerusalem Talmud was made up in Tiberias 
about A.D. 400, because the Christian government took 
away from the doctors of the law the right of ordina- 
tion, thus causing the extinction of the patriarchate and 
the declension of the Palestinian school; while the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud was not closed finally till the period 
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of the Saboraim, as the schools were still greatly flour- 
ishing in Babylon under the presidency of Resh Methib- 
ta (RMAM WM), or heads of schools, and the Resh 


Galutha (xna wn), or the princes of the exiles, as 
they were called. See Miprasn; Tamun. For the 
distinguished doctors of the law who occupied the pa- 
triarchate, and were the presidents and vice-presidents 
of colleges during this period, we must refer to the ar- 
ticle SCHOOLS, JEWISH, where they are enumerated in 
chronological order. 

IV. The SABORA, or the Teachers of the Law after 
the Conclusion of the Talmud.—1. Name and Date.— 
The appellation Saboraim (0X529, from the Aramaic 
“30, to think, to discern, to judge) properly signifies de- 
cisores, and was given to those doctors of the law who 
determined the law (nsdn) from a careful examination 


of all the pros and cons (S730) urged by the Amoraim 
in their controversies on divine, legal, and ritual ques- 
tions contained in the Talmud. Hence the remark of 
Sherira Gaon (A.D. 968-998), “ Though no independent 
legislation existed after the cessation of the Amoraim, 
yet there continued exposition and weighing of the 
transmitted and prevalent opinions; and it is from this 
weighing of opinions that the doctors derive their name, 
Saboraim” (Gritz, v, 426). The period of the Saboraim 
extends from about A.D. 500 to A.D. 657. ‘This period, 
however, is divisible into two parts, and it is only the 
first part—i. e. from the death of Rabina, A.D. 500, to 
the death of R. Giza and R. Simuna, A.D. 550—which 
can properly be denominated the real Suboratm epoch ; 
while the second part, which consists of the interval be- 
tween the real Saboraim and the rise of the Gaonim, 
from A.D. 550 to 657, has no proper designation, because 
the doctors who lived at this time and the work which 
they did are alike unimportant and desultory. 

2. The Work of the Saboraim.—Unlike their prede- 
cessors the Tanaim and Amoraim, and their successors 
the Gaonim, these doctors of the law neither formed a 
succession of teachers nor were they engaged in any 
new work. They were a circle of literati and teachers, 
who supplemented and completed the work of the Amo- 
raim. ‘They explained all doubtful questions in the 
Talmud, made new additions to it both from oral tradi- 
tions and MS. notes, inserted into it all the anecdotes 
which were current in the different schools, closed it, 
and wrote it down in the form in which we now have 
it. Hence their work had nothing to do with theories, 
but was pre-eminently practical. The chief men among 
these Saboraim which have come down to us by name 
are R. Giza, the president of the college at Sora, and R. 
Simuna, the president of the college at Pumbaditha and 
Rabai of Rob. Their disciples and successors who be- 
long to this period are unknown (Gritz, v, 15 8q.; 
422 sq.). 

V. The GAaoniM, or the Last Doctors of the Law in the 
Chain of Rabbinic Succession.—1. Name and Date.— 
It is now difficult to ascertain the etymology of Gaén 
(ÄRA), the title of the chief doctors of the law who suc- 
ceeded the Saboraim. One thing, however, is certain— 
namely, that it is not Hebrew, since both in the Bible 
and in the Talmud this word signifies pride, haughtiness, 
while here it is an honorable appellation given exclu- 
| sively to the presidents of the two distinguished col- 
| leges at Sora and Pumbaditha. Now, the period in which 

it originated may throw some light on the etymology 
of this title. Gritz (v, 189, 477) has shown that this 
title obtained A.D. cir. 658. When Ali, the son-in-law 
and vizier of Mohammed, was elected caliph (655), and 
the Islamites were divided into two parties, one for and 
the other against him, both the Babylonian Jews and 
| the Nestorian Christians decided in his favor and ren- 
dered him great assistance. Maremes, who supported 
Ali’s commander-in-chief in the siege of Mosul, was 
nominated Catholicos, while R. Isaac, the president of 
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the college at Sora, who at the head of several thousand 
Jews aided Ali in the capture of Firuz-Shabur (May, 
657), was rewarded with the title Gaon (excellence). Ac- 
cordingly the title j"X&4 is either of Arabic or Persian 
origin, and properly belonged to the presidents of the 
Sora college, who alone bore the appellation at the be- 
ginning. The president of the subordinate sister col- 
lege at Pumbaditha was called the head of the college 
(Heb. MAW" WNN, Aramaic RMS MS W1) by the 
Babylonians; and the appellation Gaon, whereby they 
were sometimes styled, obtained at first among the non- 
Babylonian Jews, who were not thoroughly acquainted 
with the dignities of the respective colleges in Babylon. 
It was only after 917, when Pumbaditha became of equal 
importance with Sora, and especially after 942-1038, 
when Sora, after the death of Saadia, began to decay 
altogether, and Pumbaditha continued alone to be the 
college of the doctors of the law, that the presidents of 
its college, like those of Sora, were described by the 
title Gaon. The period of the Gaonim extends from 
A.D. 657 to 1034 in Sora, and from 657 to 1038 in Pum- 
baditha, during which time the former college had no 
less than thirty-five presidents and the latter forty- 
three. See PUMBADITHA; SORA. 

2. As to the organization of these colleges, the presi- 
dent of each school sat in front; next to him in rank was 
the superior judge (Heb. 595 M3 SN; Aramaic X97 
R223), who discharged the judicial functions, and was 
presumptive successor to the Gaonate. Then came the 
ten who constituted the more limited synod, seven of 
whom were at the head of the assembled students 
(mda WS"), and three associates (027) ; these sat 
with their faces towards the president. Then came the 
college of one hundred members, subdivided into two un- 
even bodies—the one consisting of seventy members and 
representing the Great Sanhedrim (q. v.), the other con- 
sisting of thirty members and representing the Smaller 
Sanhedrim. Of these hundred, the seventy only were 
ordained; they bore the title of teachers (O"DIdN, ma- 
gistri), or the ordained sages (Q°S1730M 95M), and 
were capable of advancing to the highest office, while 
the other thirty were simply candidates ("O°") 33), 
and do not seem to have been legally entitled to a seat 
or voice. The seventy sat in seven rows, each consist- 
ing of ten, and being under one of the seven heads of 
the college. They transmitted their membership to 
their sons. 

3. The Work and Authority of these Colleges.—In later 
times these colleges assembled together for two months 
in the year—viz. in Adar (=March) and Elul (=Sep- 
tember). In these sittings the members explained dif- 
ficult points in the Talmud, discussed and answered all 
the legal and ritual questions which were sent in dur- 
ing the vacation from the different Jewish communities 
abroad, and enacted new laws for the guidance and reg- 
ulation of the dispersed congregations, in accordance 
with the requirements of the ever-shifting circum- 
stances of the nation and the sundry localities. Each 
member of the college took part in the discussions; the 
president summed up the various opinions, decided the 
question, and ordered the secretary to write down the 
decision. All the decisions which were passed through 
the session were read over again by the president before 
the assembly was dissolved, were signed in the name 
of the college, sealed with the college seal, and forward- 
ed by special messengeygs to the respective communities, 
who, in return, sent gifts to the college, which consti- 
tuted the extraordinary revenue of these schools for 
training the doctors of the law. Their ordinary income 
was derived from regular taxes which the college fixed 
for those communities which were under their jurisdic- 
tion. Thus the jurisdiction of Sora extended over the 
south of Irak, with the two important cities Wasit and 
Bassra, to Ophir (=India), and its annual income, even 
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when it began to decline, amounted to 1500 ducats; 
while that of Pumbaditha extended over the north of 
Irak up to Khorassan. The president, with the superior 
judge and the seven heads of the college, appointed 
judges for each district, and gave them regular diplo- 
mas, As these judges, or dayanim (07373), had not only 
to decide civil questions, but also to settle religious mat- 
ters; they were also the rabbins of the respective com- 
munities, and selected for themselves, in each place, two 
learned members of the congregation, who were styled 
elders (3°31), and with them constituted the judicial 
and rabbinate college. This local college had to issue 
all the legal instruments—such as marriage contracts, 
letters of divorce, bills of exchange, business contracts, 
receipts, etc. ‘Though each of the two imperial colleges 
had the power of governing itself and of managing its 
own affairs and dependencies, yet the College of Sora 
was, at first, over that of Pumbaditha, as may be seen 
from the following facts: (1.) In the absence of the 
prince of the exiles, the gaon of Sora was regent, and 
called in the taxes from all the Jewish communities, 
(2.) The College of Sora got two shares of the taxes, 
while Pumbaditha only got one share. (3.) The presi- 
dent of Sora took precedence of the president of Pumba- 
ditha, even though the former happened to be a young 
man and the latter an old man. In later times, how- 
ever, the College of Pumbaditha rose to the dignity of 
Sora, and eventually eclipsed it. These seats of learn- 
ing, in which were trained the doctors of the law—the 
successors of the ancient scribes—and which represent- 
ed the unbroken chain of tradition and ordination, were 
extinguished in the middle of the 11th century. 

VI. Literature.—Krochmal, More Neboche Ha-Seman 
(Lemberg, 1851), p. 161, etc.; Frankel, Monatsschrift für 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums (Dessau, 
1852), i, 203 sq., 403 sq.; Steinschneider, Jewish Litera- 
ture (Lond. 1857), p. 9, etc.; Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana, p. 2615, etc.; Gritz, in Frankel’s 
Monatsschrift (Leips. 1857), vii, 336 sq., 381 sq.; Ge- 
schichte der Juden, vols. iv and v; Frankel, Hodegetica 
in Mischnam (Lips. 1859); and the Latin monographs 
of Syrbius (Vitemb. 1670), Georgius (ibid. 1734), and 
Hect (Francof. 1787); also Pick, The Scribes in the 
Time of Christ (in the Lutheran Quarterly, 1878, p. 
249 sq.). . 

Scrip, an old Saxon name for satchel (Bible Educa- 
tor, iv, 209), is used in the A. V. as a rendering of the 
Heb. DIPS, yalkat (from wp, to collect; Sept. cvAXAo- 
yn), in 1 Sam. xvii, 40, where it appears as a synonym 
for D397 ">> (rò káðiov TÒ morpevixóv), the bag in 
which the shepherds of Palestine carried their food or 
other necessaries. In Symmachus and the Vulg. pera, 
and in the marginal reading of A. V. “scrip,” appear in 
2 Kings iv, 42 for the 55>px, tsiklôn, which in the text 
of the A. V. is translated husk (comp. Gesen. s. v.). The 
anpa of the New Test. appears in our Lord’s command 
to his disciples as distinguished from the Zw»n (Matt. 
x, 10; Mark vi, 8) and the BaddAdyrioy (Luke x, 4; 
xxii, 35, 36), and its nature and use are sufficiently de- 
fined by the lexicographers. The English word has a 
meaning precisely equivalent to that of the Greek. 
Connected, as it probably is, with scrape, scrap, the scrip 
was used for articles of food. It belonged especially to 
shepherds (As You Like It, act iii, sc. 2). It was made 
of leather (Milton, Comus, 626). The later sense of 
scrip as a written certificate is, it need hardly be said, 
of different origin or meaning; the word, on its first use 
in English, was written script (Chaucer). The scrip of 
the ancient peasants was of leather, used especially to 
carry their food on a journey (1) Sei) rév dprwr, Suid. ; 
ippa Ti aprégopoy, Ammon. ), and slung over their 
shoulders. In the Talmudic writers the word 5°727Mm 
is used as denoting the same thing, and is named as 
part of the equipment both of shepherds in their com- 
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mon life and of proselytes coming on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. x, 10). The 
čwvn, on the other hand, was the loose girdle, in the 
folds of which money was often kept for the sake of 
safety [see GIRDLE]; the BadAdyrioy (sacculus, Vulg.), 
was the smaller bag used exclusively for money (Luke 
xii, 33). See Bac. Lightfoot, on the authority of rabbi 
Nathan, describes the scrip as “a kind of vesture, which 
was a little upper garment in which were many places 
sewed, where they put anything they met with that 
they had occasion to use; so that this was a kind of 
apron with divers purses or pockets made in it, in which 
the Jews put their necessaries as we do in our pockets, 
which apron they could readily put off or on, wear or lay 
aside, as they saw occasion. As in such an apron they 
had their pockets, so in the scarf or girdle wherewithal 
they girded their undercoats they had their purses. 
Their girdles were ordinarily of linen, and in them they 
kept their money when they travelled or went from 
home on their business” (Temple Service, ix, 121). See 
Purse. Notwithstanding the great hospitality of the 
Orientals, travellers cannot always calculate upon ob- 
taining a supply of food in their cottages, for most of 
the peasants are so poor that they can rarely afford to 
keep more provisions than will meet the immediate 
wants of their families. Pedestrian travellers and shep- 
herds are therefore accustomed to take with them a 
satchel, or wallet, in which they carry some dry food 
and other little articles likely to be useful on a journey. 
It was in such a bag that David carried the pebble with 
which he smote the boasting champion of the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. xvii, 40). When Christ sent forth his 
apostles, he forbade them to provide themselves with 
these satchels; and nothing can more forcibly show 
the completeness of their dependence on Divine Provi- 
dence, while executing their mission, than their neg- 
lecting to supply themselves with what all other travel- 
lers would have regarded as an indispensable requisite 
(Matt. x, 10; Mark vi, 8; Luke ix, 3; comp. Luke xxii, 
35, 36). They were to appear in every town or village 
as men unlike all other travellers, freely doing without 
that which others looked on as essential. The fresh 
rule given in Luke xxii, 35, 36, perhaps, also, the facts 
that Judas was the bearer of the bag (yAwsovxKopor, 
John xii, 6), and that when the disciples were without 
bread they were ashamed of their forgetfulness (Mark 
viii, 14-16), show that the command was not intended 
to be permanent. The scrip is often made of haircloth, 
and is of various forms. In Palestine, however, it is 
usually made of leather (Porter, Damascus, ii, 109). In 
the south of Spain, where many of the usages introduced 
by the Mohammedan conquerors are still retained, the 
scrip is usually of goat-skin, and is generally carried 
over the shoulder. The purse, which some inaccurate 
commentators have con- 
founded with the scrip, 
was always suspended 
from the girdle. A kind 
of sanctity is attributed 
to the scrip by some of 
the Eastern Jews, as it 
preserves their food from 
being polluted by being 
brought intocontact with 
those whom they are 
taught to regard as un- 
clean or profane (see Hackett, Jllustrutions of Scripture, 
p. 97). Thomson found the farmers, in the vicinity of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, carrying wallets made of the 
skins of kids stripped off whole and roughly tanned; 
and he supposes these to be the scrip of the Bible 
(Land and Book, i, 532 sq.). 


Scriptoria, the desks of religious houses at which 
the monks wrote in the scriptorium. 
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Modern Oriental Wallet. 


Scriptorium. In the Middle Ages, when learning 
was neglected elsewhere, such literature as there was 
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found a refuge in monasteries. In every great 
there was an apartment called scriptorium, or 
antiquarit, where writers were constantly empl 
copying psalters, missals, Church music, and suc 
works as they could obtain. ‘The monks in thes 
ing-rooms were enjoined to pursue their occupat 
silence, and cautiously to avoid mistakes in gr: 
spelling, or pointing. In some cases authors pref 
their works a solemn adjuration to the transcri 
copy them correctly. When a number of copie: 
same work was to be made, it was nsual to empl 
eral persons at the same time in writing; each 
except the writer of the first skin, began where 
low was to leave off. Sometimes they wrote at 
other person, called the dictator, who held the « 
and dictated; hence the errors in orthography it 
ancient MSS. These scriptoria were ordinarily 
ranged that benches were placed one behind : 
for the copyists, so that, a master or person stan 
one end and naming a word or musical note, it c 
quickly copied by all, each naming it in suc 
These writing monks were sometimes distinguis 
the name of librarii, a term applied to the c 
scriptores who gained a living by writing, bu 
more usual designation was antiguarii. Isidore 
ille says, “The librarii transcribed both old ai 
works, the antiqguarii only those that were ancien 
hence they derived their name.” It was the dut 
librarian, or precentor of the monastery, to prov 
writing-monks with the books they were to co 
with the materials necessary for their occupatio: 
were also forbidden to write anything with 
permission. ‘The junior monks were usuall 
ployed in the transcription of ordinary books 
was ordained that “the gospels, psalters, and 
should be carefully written by monks of 
age.” Nuns were occasionally employed in a 
way. 


Scripturalists, a term sometimes applied t 
estants on account of their fundamental doctri 
the Scriptures are the only sufficient rule of fai 
obedience. The Jews also occasionally use th 
word to denote those who reject the Mishna and 
solely to the Old-Test. Scriptures. 


Scripture (309, kethab, Dan. x, 21, writing, 
where rendered; in the New Test. yoagn, of th 
signification, but always rendered “ Scripture”) 
chief facts relating to the books to which, indiv 
and collectively, this title has been applied, will b 
under BIRLE; CANON; and SCRIPTURES, HOLY. 
fall within the scope of this article to trace the 
of the word, and to determine its exact meaning 
language of the Old and New Tests., with wl 
elucidation modern researches and speculation 
thrown upon the subject. 

1. It is not till the return from the Captivity t 
word meets us with any distinctive force. Int 
lier books we read of the law, the book of the la 
Exod. xxxii, 16, the commandments written 
tables of testimony are said to be “the writing « 
(ypag? Oeov), but there is no special sense 
word taken by itself. In the passage from Da 
(MON AMS, Sept. iv yoagy aAnseiac), wh 
A. V. has “the Scripture of truth,” the words 
probably mean more than “a true writing.’ 
thought of the Scripture as a whole is hardi; 
found there: the statement there given was ce 
not a quotation from any Biblical book. The: 
doubtless is to the divine purposes, which are figi 
lv represented as a book of destiny (comp. Psa. c 
16; Rev.v,1). See Book. This first appears in 2 


| xxx, 5,18 (33029, Sept. xara ry ypagny—A, 





it was written”), and is probably connected w 
profound reverence for the sacred books which 
earlier scribes to confine their own teaching to o 
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dition, and gave therefore to “ the writing” a distinctive 
pre-eminence. See SCRIBES. The same feeling showed 
itself in the constant formula of quotation, “It is writ- 
ten,” often without the addition of any words defining 
the passage quoted (Matt. iv, 4,6; xxi, 13; xxvi, 24), 
The Greek word, as will be seen, kept its ground in this 
sense. <A slight change passed over that of the He- 
brew, and led to the substitution of another. The 
Bam (kethubim =writings), in the Jewish arrange- 
ment of the Old Test., was used for a part, and not the 
whole, of the Old Test. (the Hagiographa [q. v. ]), while 
another form of the same root (kethib) came to have 
a technical significance as applied to the text, which, 
though written in the MSS. of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
might or might not be recognised as keri, the right in- 
telligible reading to be read in the congregation. An- 
other word was therefore wanted, and it was found in 
the Mikraé (N79, Neh. viii, 8), or “reading,” the thing 
read or recited, recitation. (The same root, it may be 
noticed, is found in the title of the sacred book of Islam 
{ Koran=recitation |.) This, accordingly, we find as the 
equivalent for the collective ypagat. The boy at the 
age of tive begins the study of the Mikra, at ten passes 
on to the Mishna (Pirke Aboth, v, 24). The old word 
has not, however, disappeared, and 397977, “the writ- 
ing,” is used with the same connotation (ġbid. iii, 10). 

2. With this meaning the word ypagj passed into 
the language of the New Test. Used in the singular, it 
is applied chiefly to this or that passage quoted from 
the Old Test. (Mark xii, 10; John vii, 38; xiii, 18; xix, 
37; Luke iv, 21; Rom. ix, 17; Gal. iii, 8, et al.). In 
Acts viii, 32 (7) weptoyy THe ypadijc) it takes a some- 
what larger extension, as denoting the writing of Isaiah ; 
but in ver. 35 the more limited meaning reappears. In 
two passages of some difficulty, some have seen the 
wider, some the narrower, sense. 

(1.) aoa ypagn Seomvevarog (2 Tim. iii, 16) has 
been translated in the A. V. “ All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God,” as if ypagn, though without the 
article, were taken as equivalent to the Old Test. as a 
whole (comp. aoa otcodoun, Eph. ii, 21; maoa ‘lepo- 
oodupa, Matt. ii, 3), and Jedmvevoroc, the predicate 
asserted of it. This is doubtless the correct construc- 
tion. Even if we should retain the narrower meaning, 
however, we might still take Seuvevorog as the pred- 
icate. “Every Scripture—sc. every separate portion— 
is divinely inspired.” It has been urged, however, that 
this assertion of a truth, which both Paul and Timothy 
held in common, would be less suitable to the context 
than the assigning of that truth asa ground for the fur- 
ther inference drawn from it; and so there is a large 
amount of authority in favor of the rendering, “ Every 
ypagn. being inspired, is also profitable ... ” (comp. 
Mever, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, Wiesinger, ad loc.). 
But this renders the latter clause unbalanced, and the 
xai is evidently intended as a copulative. and not as 
a mere expletive adverb. There does not seem any 
ground for making the meaning of ypagn dependent on 
the adjective Jeomveuarog (“every inspired writing”), 
as if we recognised a yoagy not inspired. The usus lo- 
quendi of the New Test. is uniform in this respect, and 
the word ypagn is never used of any common or secular 
writing. : 

(2.) The meaning of the genitive in raoa mpopnreia 
yeagijc (2 Pet. i, 20) seems at first sight, anarthrous 
though it be, distinctly collective. “Every prophecy 
of (i. e. contained in) the Old-Test. Scripture.” A closer 
examination of the passage will perhaps lead to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. ‘The apostle, after speaking of the 
vision on the holy mount, goes on, “ We have as some- 
thing yet firmer, the prophetic word” (here, probably, 
including the utterances of New-Test. zpo@ijrat, as well 


as the writings of the Old Test.). So ò mpognrixoc. 


Adyoc is used by Philo of the words of Moses (Leg. Al- 
leg. iii, 14; i, 95, ed. Mang.). He, of course, could rec- 
ognise no prophets but those of the Old Test. Clement 
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of Rome (ii, 11) uses it of a prophecy not included in 
the canons. Men did well to give heed to that word. 
They needed one caution in dealing with it. ‘They 
were to remember that no mpognreia ypagijc, no such 
prophetic utterance starting from, resting on, a ypagn, 
came from the icia ¿mi\voc, the individual power of 
interpretation of the speaker, but was, like the ypagn 
itself, inspired. It was the law of mpognreia, of the 
later as well as the earlier, that men of God spake 
“ borne along by the Holy Spirit.” So in the only oth- 
er instance in which the genitive is found (Rom. xv, 4), 
1) TapaKcdnog TWY ypagwy is the counsel, admonition, 
drawn from the Scriptures. Aóyoç wapaxA\noewe ap- 
pears in Acts xiii, 15 as the received term for such an 
address, the sermon of the Synagogue. I[apaxAnorc 
itself was so closely allied with zpognrata (comp. Bar- 
nabas = vidg mpognreiag = vidg TapaxAnsEewc) that 
the expressions of the two apostles may be regarded as 
substantially identical. 

3. In the plural, as might be expected, the collective 
meaning is prominent. Sometimes we have simply ai 
ypagai (Matt. xxi, 42; xxii, 29; John v, 39; Acts xvii, 
11; 1 Cor. xv, 3). Sometimes wacar ai ypagat (Luke 
xxiv, 27). The epithets dycac (Rom. i, 2), tpogpnrixat 
(xvi, 26), are sometimes joined with it. In 2 Pet. iii, 
16 we find an extension of the term to the epistles of 
Paul; but it remains uncertain whether ai Norai ypa- 
gai are the Scriptures of the Old. Test. exclusively, or 
include other writings then extant dealing with the 
same topics. There seems little doubt that such writ- 
ings did exist. A comparison of Rom. xvi, 26 with 
Ephes. iii, 5 might even suggest the conclusion that in 
both there is the same assertion that what had not been 
revealed before was now manifested by the Spirit to the 
apostles and prophets of the Church, and so that the 
“ prophetic writings” to which Paul refers are, like the 
spoken words of New-Test. prophets, those that reveal 
things not made known before, the knowledge of the 
mystery of Christ. 

It is noticeable that in the 2d Epistle of Clement of 
Rome (ch. xi) we have a long citation of this nature, 
not from the Old Test., quuted as ò rpognrixdcg AOyoc 
(comp. 2 Pet.i, 19), and that in the 1st Epistle (ch. xxiii) 
the same is quoted as 7 ypagy. Looking to the special 
fulness of the prophetic gifts in the Church of Corinth 
(1 Cor. i, 53 xiv, 1), it is obviously probable that some 
of the spoken prophecies would be committed to writing ; 
and it is a striking coincidence that both the apostolic 
and the post-apostolic references are connected, first 
with that Church, and next with that of Rome, which 
was so largely influenced by it. 

4. In one passage, rå iepà yoappasa (2 Tim. iii, 15) 
answers to “ The Holy Scriptures” of the A.V. Taken 
by itself, the word might, as in John vii, 15; Acts xxvi, 
24, have a wider range, including the whole circle of 
Rabbinic education. As determined, however, by the 
use of other Hellenistic writers, Philo (Leg. ad Catum, 
ii, 574, ed. Mang.), Josephus (Ant. Proem. 3, x, 10, § 4; 
Cont. Apion. i, 26), there can be no doubt that it is ac- 
curately translated with this special meaning. 

SCRIPTURE, ArocrypHAL. The books which we 
now call Apocryphal were read in some of the early 
churches, but not in all. They were utterly forbidden in 
the Church of Jerusalem, as appears from Cyril (Catech. 
4, n. 22, p. 66, 67), where he directs the catechumens to 
read no Apocryphal books, but only the canonical, which 
he names as they are now fouud in the Bible, with the 
exception of Revelation. The like determination was 
made for some other churches by the Council of Laodi- 
cea (Conc. Laodic. can. 59). In some churches they 
were allowed to be read with a mark of distinction, as 
books of picty and moral instruction, to edify the peo- 
ple; but they were never named as inspired books, nor 
made use of to confirm articles of faith. They were 
sometimes spoken of as canonical, taking that word in a 
large sense for such books as were in the rule, or can- 
on, or catalogue of books authorized to be read in the 
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Church. See Bingham, Christian Antiq. bk. xiv, ch. 
iii, § 15. See APOCRYPHA. 


SCRIPTURE, INTERPRETATION OF, JEWISH. We 
here present some details supplementary to the art. IX- 
TERPRETATION (Q. V.)- 

I. Among the Rabbinic Jews. — Immediately after the 
close of the canon, the study of the Old Test. became 
an object of scientific treatment. A number of God- 
fearing men arose, who, by their instruction, encourage- 
ment, and solemn admonitions, rooted and builded up 
the people in their most holy faith. The first among 
these was Ezra, who read and explained the law to the 
people (Neh. viii, 8). As the Bible formed the central 
point around which their legends, sermons, lectures, 
discussions, investigations, etc., clustered, a homiletico- 
exegetical literature was, in the course of time, devel- 
oped, which was called Midrash (W773). This Mid- 
rash again developed itself in the Halachah (357), i e. 
current law, fixed rule of life; also called RMF, what 
was heard or accepted, and Hagadah (MAn), i. e. what 
was said, without having the authority of a law, i. e. 
Sree exposition, homilies, moral sayings, and legends, 
Starting from the principle that Scripture, especially 
the Pentateuch, contained an answer to every question, 
the text was explained in a fourfold manner, viz.: 1, 
DWP, in a simple, primary, or literul; 2, 9, second- 
ary, homiletic, or spiritual; 3, 172, allegorical; 4, ©, 
recondite or mysterious sense, which was afterwards des- 
ignated by the acrostic Pardes (q. v.). These four 
modes of interpretation were also espoused by the cele- 
brated Nicholas de Lyra (q. v.), which he describes in 
the well-known couplet— 

“ Littera gesta docet, quid credas Allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia.” 
Long before De Lyra, we also find a threefold mode of 
interpretation by Origen, viz.: owparicoc, Ļvyióc, 
and mvevparıkóç (comp. mepi apxwy, lib. iv, c. 2). 
As the Midrashic literature has already been treated in 
the art. MIDRASH (q. v.), we can only refer to it. The 
fourfold mode of interpretation, however, was not suffi- 
cient for the explanation, and, according to the old say- 
ing that “the law can be interpreted in forty-nine dif- 
ferent modes” (72°3D Osa mw AI mann, Midrash 
Rabb. Lev. § xxvi, p. 149 b), all impossibilities could be 
made possible. Hence the necessity arose for laying 
down and fixing certain laws for the interpretation of 
the Scripture. This was done by Hillel the Great. (q. v.) 
by his M7" t, or seven rules, according to which the 
law was to be explained, viz.: 

1, Inference from minor to major ("21m bp). Thus, 
e. g., in Exod. xxii, 13 it is not said whether the bor- 
rower of a thing is responsible for theft. In ver. 9-11, 
however, it is declared that the depositary who can free 
himself from making restitution in cases of death or ac- 
cident must make restitution when the animal is stolen; 
while in ver. 13 the borrower is even obliged to make 
restitution in cases of death or accident. Hence the 
inference made from the minor (i. e. the depositary) to 
the major (i. e. the borrower) that he (in xxii, 13) is all 
the more responsible for theft (Baba Metsia, 95 a; comp. 
also for other examples, Berakoth, ix, 5 med.; Beza, v, 
2; Sanhedrin, vi, 5; Eduyoth, vi, 2). 

2. The analogy of ideus or analogous inferences (MMYA 
mw). This rule was employed by Hillel himself 
against the sons of Batheira, who pretended not to know 
whether or not the Paschal lamb might be slain on the 
Sabbath, when the evening of the Passover happened 
to fall on that day. Hillel affirmed this question on 
the ground of the analogous inference. In Numb. 
xxviii, 2 it is said concerning the daily sacrifice, “to 
offer it in its time” (14323); and it is also said re- 
specting the Paschal lamb, “let the children of Israel 
keep it in its time” (1323, Numb. ix, 2). He thus 
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concluded, since the daily sacrifice can be offered on the 
Sabbath, so likewise can the Paschal lamb (Pesachim, 
vi, 2; Jerus. Pesuchim, 66 a; Tosephta Pesuchim, c. 
4). 

3. Analogy of two objects ta one verse (AN 4°52 
SAS BMS). Thus in Lev. xv, 4 two objects are 
mentioned, the bed and the chair (Aw 33w52), 
which, though belonging to two different classes, have 
the common quality of serving for repose. And as these 
are declared to be unclean when touched by him who 
has an issue, and to have the power of defiling both 
men and garments through contact, it is inferred that 
all things which serve for resting may be rendered un- 
clean by him who has an issue, and then defile both 
men and garments. 

4, Analogy of two objects in two verses (SN 47323 
Donna wa), e. g., though the command to light the 
lamps in the sanctuary (M19, Lev. xxiv, 4) is different 
from the command “ to put out of the camp every leper” 
(Numb. v, 2), inasmuch as the former is enjoined for all 
times (ver. 3), while the latter enjoins only the speedy 
carrying -out of the injunction (ver. 4); yet, because 
they both have in common the word 1X, command, the 
conclusion is that every law with regard to which the 
expression " is used must at once and forever be car- 
ried out, 

5. General and special (O"B' 553). Hereby is meant 
that wherever a special statement follows a general one, 
the definition of the special is to be applied to the gen- 
eral use. Thus in Lev. i, 2 we read, “If any man of 
you bring an offering to the Lord, from cattle, from 
oxen, and from sheep.” Here cattle is a general ex- 
pression, and may denote different kinds of animals. 
Oxen and sheep is the special whereby the general is 
defined, and therewith it is rendered coextensive. Hence 
it is inferred that only oxen and small cattle may be 
brought as sacrifices, but not beasts. 

6. Analogy of another passage (BP 32 NYD 
“MX), being an extension of 3 and 4. 

T. The connection (137337 "abn "2). Thus the 
prohibition in Lev. xx, 11, “Ye shall not steal,” only 
refers to stealing money, because the whole connection 
treats upon money matters, 

To these exegetical principles Nahum of Gimso (q. v.) 
not only added another canon, but he also maintained 
that certain defined particles employed in the text were 
to be looked upon as so many indications of a hidden 
meaning in the words, In this he was opposed by Ne- 
chunjah ben-Ha-Kanah (q. v.), on the one hand, and 
seconded by Akiba (q. v.), on the other, who not only 
adopted this principle, but went much beyond it. Start- 
ing with an erroneous notion of the character of inspi- 
ration, he refused to submit the sacred text to the same 
critical rules as other writings. He maintained that 
every sentence, word, and particle in the Bible must have 
its use and meaning. He denied that mere rhetorical 
figures, repetitions, or accumulations occurred in the Bi- 
ble. very word, syllable, and letter which was not 
absolutely requisite to express the meaning which it 
was desired to convey, must, he maintained, serve some 
ulterior purpose, and be intended to indicate a special 
meaning. Akiba reduced his views to a system. The 
seven exegetical principles of Hillel were enlarged into 
forty-nine, and were strictly applied to every possible 
case, irrespective of the consequences of such conclusions, 
Great as the authority of Akiba was, yet as formerly 
Nechunjah ben-Ha-Kanah had opposed the exegetical 
principles of Nahum of Gimso, so now rabbi Ismael ben- 
Elisa (q. v.) rejected those of rabbi Akiba, and kept by 
the rules of Hillel, which he somewhat altered by re- 
jecting one, adding another, and subdividing a third 
into five parts. These principles of rabbi Ismael are 
known as his thirteen exegetical canons, the M=USwd~y 
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mI, by which alone the Scriptures are to be inter- 
preted (0m2 MO Is MAAMMwW). and which are: 
1. Inference from minor to major (ANTY 5p). 2. The 


comparison of words or ideas (FTV MAI). 8. Building of 
the father, or the chief, law from one verse, and the chief law 
Srom two verses “JWA AN YII IGN BMD AN yaa 


DDN). 4. General and special (OBEY 55>). 5. Spe- 
cial and general (5521 BAB). 6. General, special, and gen- 


eral (5535 onp! 553). T. A general subject which re- 
quires a special one, and a special which requires a general 
subject (225 JME uap upd Fx bbs). 8. 
When a special law is enacted for something which has al- 
ready been comprised in a general law. it shows that it is 
also to be applied to the whole clasa (b539 mamy ~a" 


NET axy by abb Nd add bbonn yo NxM 


4 
RYS J51 bdsm by add NON). 9. When a subject 
included in a general description is excepted Srom it for an- 
other enactment, while it remains in all other respects like 
it, it is excepted to be alleviated, but not aggravated (3% 


ITS IAW AMN jivo 90d xen bhaa pw 


' 
“amid NDI DPMd NX). 10. When a subject included 
in a general description is excepted from it for another en- 
actment, while it is also not like it in other respects, it is ex- 
cepted both to be alleviated and aggravated, i. e. its connec- 
tion with the general law entirely ceases (od 253 mny a 


Dpr? RYM 7D NDW MMN su ws0d Ny 


ssam). 11. If a subject included in a general descrip- 


tion has been excepted from it for the enactment of a new and 
opposite law, it cannot be restored again to the general class 


unless the Bible itself expressly restores it (mamy "35 
DID ARR OK WIA was pb Rw bbos 


wma Ns saw sty 555d wg). 
12. The sense of an indefinite statement must either be deter- 
mined from its connection, or from the form and tendency 
of the statement itself (325M AAT AI TOS 395 
51072). 18. When two statements seem to contradict each 
other, a third statement will reconcile them (E°3IFD "IW 


“925m SIN Vw IS At aN at owns 
pws yD"). 


This canon of Ishmael was soon followed by a more ex- 
tended one of Elieser ben-Jose the Galilean, of the 2d 
century, who laid down thirty-two rules, which are 
given in the art. MIDRASH (q. v.), § iv. 

Besides these rules, the Scripture was explained ac- 
cording to the Notaricon (q. v.), or according to the 
Gematria (X223), a word borrowed from the 
Greek, either corresponding to yewperpia or ypappa- 
rera. The idea of this rule was, since every letter 
is a numeral, to reduce the word to the number it 
contains, and to explain the word by another of the 
same quantity. Thus from the words “Lo! three 
men stood by him” (Gen. xviii, 2), it is deduced 
that these three angels were Michael, Gabriel, and Ra- 
phael, because Md MI, and lo! three men, and 


dep banaa dasa YON, these are Michael, Ga- 


briel, and Raphael, are of the same numerical value, as 
will be seen from the following reduction to their nu- 
merical value of both these phrases: 


mw > wmoRms 
5+800+30+300+5+450+54+6—701. 


Ser 3 BH dNs Fr DHide 
30-+1+4+10+200+24+3-+430-+1+20+10+404643041 
XR Bp 1 14 


+30+1+S0+200+6=701. 
From the passage, And all the inhubitants of the earth 
were of one language (Gen. xi, 1), is deduced that all 
spoke Hebrew, MDD being changed for its synonym 
15b, and WIPM=5+100+4+300=409, is substi- 
tuted for its equivalent PMX = 1 +8 +400 = 409. 
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Another mode of interpretation was according to the 
“pn DR, i. e. read not so, but so—a very important 
rule, which exhibits the beginnings of the Masorah (q.v.). 
In the 3d and 4th centuries nothing new was added to the 
exegetical canons, and the rabbins of this period did not go 
beyond their predecessors. ‘The main study was devoted 
to that branch of literature which found its climax in the 
Mishna and Gemara, now constituting what is termed 
the Talmud (q.v.). In the 7th century, however, “we 
find ourselves with Jewish scholars who had begun to 
be awake to the importance of serious inquiry into the 
true meaning of the written Word of God, and men 
who brought to the task of such investigations minds 
not only teeming with the traditions of their forefathers, 
but educated in the severer science of their own age. 
Of this class the representative is Saadias (q. v.) Gaon, 
who was beyond compare, both as a philologist and the- 
ologian, the most competent expositor of Holy Scripture 
that had hitherto appeared in the schools of Judaism; 
and who was followed by men yet more powerful, in 
Aben-Ezra, Rashi, Kimchi, Abarbanel, and others, who 
have been, or will vet be, treated in this Cyclopedia. 
These commentators do not all adopt the same principle 
of interpretation. They teach the same’ doctrines sub- 
stantially, they write under the influence of similar 
prejudices more or less strong, and they aim at like ob- 
jects; but they go to work in different ways, One 
class address themselves to unfold what they consider 
to be the simple or literal meaning of the words of 
Scripture; and. of this class, some not only attend to the 
idioms of the language and the lexicographic import of 
words, but descend to the niceties of the Masorah, and 
profess to show how different shades of meaning may 
be brought out of words by the diacritical use of the 
vowel-points and accents, Another class bring to their 
aid the mythical apparatus of the Midrashim, and crowd 
their pages with the legends and sagas of the Hagadoth. 
Others, again, advance from the literal into the allegor- 
ical mode of exposition, and consider the letter of the 
document as the signature or indication of a higher and 
more spiritual teaching; while a fourth school, disdain- 
ing all these lower modes of exegesis, seek the transcen- 
dental regions of the Cabala.” 

II. Among the Hellenistic and Alexandrian Jews.— 
While the Talmudic and Rabbinic Judaism, with all its 
dogmas and pharisaic decisions, stood upon the firm 
ground of the Old-Test. revelation, it was entirely dif- 
ferent with Hellenistic Judaism. Separated from their 
brethren of Palestine, the Jews of Egypt constituted an 
almost independent sect. Left to themselves, and set 
free from those elements which led to the development 
of Rabbinism in the mother country, the Alexandrian 
Jews pursued a different direction. They had to defend 
their faith from the attacks of a philosophical system 
apparently related to it, but claiming for those initiated 
into its mysteries a higher spirituality and a loftier ele- 
vation. To retain the truths of Platonism in Judaism, 
to vindicate them for, and to elicit them from, the Old 
Test., such was the first task of the Alexandrian Jewish 
apologist. The medium of allegorical exposition served 
for this purpose, as it necessarily comes into existence 
everywhere, when the religious faith has taken up an 


| attitude of contradiction to the contents of those docu- 


ments which yet are received as divine, and are firmly 
retained (see Gfrorer, Philo, i, 69). 

The beginnings of this interpretation can be pointed 
out so early as B.C. 180, in the 'EZnynoee rij¢ Mwvotwe 
Ypagne, by Aristobulus, an adherent of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. Homage was done to it by the Thera- 
peute (q. v.), who, according to Philo (De Vita Contem- 
plativa [ed. Mang. ], ii, 483), regarded the entire voo- 
Seoia (that is, the Holy Scriptures) as a living being 
(wor), and held “the words to be the body, and the 
deeper sense, which is veiled under the words, to te the 
soul: into this the rational soul gazes, looking into very 
hidden thoughts by means of the words, as it were by a 
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mirror” (see Gfrérer, Philo, ii, 292 sq.). Josephus, it 
seems, also fancied this mode, as can be seen from his 
words in the preface to his Antiquities, that Moses, in 
his works, had only indicated some things, and others 
he had communicated in allegories worthy of the topics 
(rd piv alvirropévou Troù vopoðérov, ra dé adANyo- 
poùvroç perà oguvornroc). But it reached its zenith 
in the writings of Philo (q.v.) of Alexandria, the whole 
of which are occupied with explanations or allegorical 
interpretations of the books of Moses. 

Like most Jewish theologians, Philo places the au- 
thority of Moses above that of the other inspired writ- 
ers, who are considered rather as his interpreters and 
followers than as his equals. But even in Moses we 
have to distinguish what he attained by philosophical 
acquirement from that which he received from God, 
either in ecstasy (a state more or less attainable by all 
initiated), in answer to his inquiries, or by direct com- 
munications. The results of all these are laid down in 
the Scriptures. But all deeper spiritual truths appear 
there veiled; the letter conveying comparatively low 
and carnal views in order to condescend to the gross 
and carnal notions of the vulgar, so as to bring at least 
some truth to them, and perhaps gradually to attract 
them to higher and more spiritual views. It were im- 
possible, it is ridiculous, to interpret literally many 
scriptural statements, which, so understood, are contrary 
to reason, and would degrade Judaism below the level 
of heathen philosophy. In explaining the supposed 
allegories of Scripture, the Greek text of the Sept. is 
rigidly adhered to by Philo, though traces of an imper- 
tect acquaintance with the Hebrew occur. <A good deal 
was, of course, to be left to the exegetical tact of each 
interpreter, but the following seem to have been some 
of the principles of Alexandrian exegesis: 1. The terms 
in the text may be expanded, and its statements applied 
to any or all topics to which the same expressions might 
figuratively be applied. Thus the word “place” might, 
besides its proper meaning, apply to the Logos, and even 
to God, who contains and fills all. 2. The idea con- 
veyed in the text may be educed from the words by 
showing a similar etymological derivation, and hence 
an affinity between the words and the idea. 3. Every- 
thing not absolutely requisite in the text was supposed 
to point to some special and hidden meaning. 4. At- 
tention was to be given to the exegetical traditions of 
the fathers, which especially showed itself in the expla- 
nation of proper nouns, 5. Above all, the commenta- 
tor may, by reaching the ecstatic state of the inspired 
writer, sympathize with and gain an immediate view 
of the same truth. 6. Several differing interpretations 
may all convey portions of truth. Such being the pro- 
cedure of Philo, the natural consequence was “that he 
completely altered the peculiar subject-matter and spirit 
of the religion of the old covenant, whose essential char- 
acter is constituted by the revelation of God in facts 
and history; and that he volatilized the truth of God 
into abstract ideas.” See Puito (Jupuvs). 

II. Among the Cabalists—An entirely different atti- 
tude towards the Old Test. was assumed by the Caba- 
- lists, the Jewish theosophists of the Middle Ages; for 
they endeavored to lay a foundation for their theosoph- 
ic doctrine and theories formed by fusing Greek and 

Oriental speculations, together with the Old-Test. reve- 
lation, in allegorical and mystical interpretations of the 
Old Test., especially the history of creation in Genesis, 
and Ezekiel’s vision of the chariot of God. For this 
purpose they availed themselves of the artificial herme- 
. neutical methods of the Talmudical Hagadah. They 
not only made use of the four modes of interpretation 
comprised in the mnemotechnic Pardes, of the Notari- 
con and Guimatria mentioned above, but also of the 
Tsiruph (QY), an anagram which consists in the 
change of any word into others by the transposition of 
the component letters, which form various words. Thus 


MMWR, “in the beginning,” has been anagramatized 
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WR MNS, “a covenant of fire,” to accord wi 
xxxiii, 2; the Temurah (M™172N), or permutat 
change of the letters of the alphabet, by first 
its twenty-two letters to eleven couples, coup 
first with the last, the second with the one ne: 
last, etc., as D5 0790 OM ST ET YN pa 
and then forming mysterious words from the sul 
letters. They assert that Jeremiah, in order 
might not provoke the king of Babylon against 
making use of the word Babylon, artfully sul 
TOW (Jer. li, 41), and that it is the same 
Without going into details, we will quote the 
writer Zunz, who (in his Gottesdienstliche Vor 
403) characterizes the Cabalistic treatment of § 
in the following manner: “The contents and s 
tion of the Biblical and Talmudical doctrines we 
on to traditional or self-imagined laws for the 
tion of the world in the mysteries of the Divi 
esty. The secrets of the law became now th 
sense of the old precepts and opinions when | 
been unriddled. It was believed that these sec 
been deposited in the letter of Scripture, but w 
ble only to the initiated or inspired, who knew 
set free the spirits confined in the words. Th 
in all that was given by the Scripture and the H 
men saw a sum of letters and signs, whose arbitr: 
bination led to the unveiling of mysteries, an 
use of similar means occurred already in the E 
such a spiritualizing of the letter, by means of w 
connection of Judaism with the eternal order re 
the heavens became known, was held to be tl 
of the law, the highest attainment of all exposi! 
the final aim of all wisdom. The contents of t 
Scriptures, the Halachah as well as the Hagadal 
cret doctrine and the results of philosophy—tt 
was the bearer of an order which regulated th 
in which God and law were the foundation, the 
Word was the symbol, but the alleged body of 1 
was the truth. Into that domain of the * Merca! 
the ‘ Bereshith’ [‘the Chariot’ and ‘the Creat 
one time kept at such a distance from the pu 
erything of expository material which antiqu 
bequeathed was gradually drawn in, and was e 
into philosophico-mystical systems of Judaism, 
ings of the most manifold description.” See Cz 

IV. Among the Karaites.—Their opposition to 
ism would also lead them to a rejection of the 
of interpretation. They expounded the Old T. 
ply and naturally, and their expositions man 
obvious effort to reach the true spiritual unders 
In general they have penetrated deeper into tt 
of the Old Test. than their opponents, 

See Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des Alte 
ments mit dem Neuen, p. 384-731; Hirschfeld, L 
der talmudischen Auslegung der Bibel—Erster Th 
lachische Exegese (Berlin, 1840); id. Die hagadi. 
egese (ibid. 1847); Frankel, Vorstudien zu der 
ginta, p. 163-203; id. Ueber den Einfluss der pa 
sischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermene 
Programm zur Eröffnung des jiidisch-theolog. S 
zu Breslau (1854); Welte, in the Jib. theol. € 
schrift, 1842, p. 19-58; Hamburger, Real-Encyk 
“Exegese ;” Schitrer, Neutestamentliche Zeitgescl 
446 sq.; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, iii, 175 sq.; iv 
427 sq.; id. in Frankel’s Monatsschrif?, 1851-52. 
162; Pinner, Einleitung zur Uebersetzung des T 
Berachoth, p. 17 b-20 a; Pressel, in Herzog’s A 
cyklop. xv, 651 sq., Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vori 
58 sq., 86 sq.; Edersheim, Hist. of the Jewish N 
182 sq., 570 sq.; Eisenmenger, Neuentdecktes Jua 
1,453 sq.; Wahlner, Antiquitates Ebreorum, i,3 
Hottinger, Thesaur. Philolog. p. 560-562; Bode: 
Kirchl. Verfassung der heutigen Juden, iii, 23 
D’Aquine [Ph. ], Veterum Rabbinorum in Exponen 
tateucho (Paris, 1622); Maimonides, More Nebuci 
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to the Old Test. ii, 380 sq.; Ginsburg, Kabbalah, p. 48 
sq.; id. Ecclesiastes, p. 30 sq.; Margoliouth, Modern Ju- 
daism Investigated, p.13 sq. (B. P.) 

SCRIPTURES, Hoty, the term generally applied in 
the Christian Church, since the 2d century, to denote 
the collective writings of the Old and New Testaments. 
See Biste. The names Scripture, or “writing” (7 
ypagn, 2 Pet. i, 20), Scriptures (ai ypagat, Matt. xxii, 
29; Acts viii, 24), Holy Scriptures (ieoà ypappara, 2 
Tim. iii, 15), are those employed in the New Test. to 
denote exclusively the writings of the Old. See TEs- 
TAMENT. About A.D. 180, the term The Holy Script- 
ures (ai dyiat ypadai) is used by Theophilus (Ad Au- 
tulyc. iii, 12) to include the Gospels, Irenæus (ii, 27) 
calls the whole collection of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments The Divine Scriptures (Sciar ypagat), 
and The Lord’s Scriptures (Dominice Scripture, v, 20, 
2). By Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vii) they are 
called the Scriptures (ypagai), and the inspired Script- 
ures (ai Jeomvevorot ypagai). From the end of the 2d 
and beginning of the 3d century, at which time a col- 
lection of the New-Test. writings was generally re- 
ceived, the term came into constant use, and was 80 
applied as to include all the books contained in the ver- 
sion of the Sept., as well as those of the Hebrew canon. 
See SCRIPTURE. 

I. Contents of the Scriptures.—The Scriptures are di- 
vided into the books held sacred by the Jews, and those 
held sacred both by Jews and Christians. The former 
are familiarly known by the name of the Old Test., and 
the latter by that of the New. See Brste. The Old 
Test., according to the oldest catalogue extant in the 
Christian Church, that of Melito, bishop of Sardis in 
the 2d century, consists of the five books of Moses, or 
the Pentateuch (viz. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy), Joshua, Judges, and Ruth; 
four books of Kings and two of Paralipomena (Chroni- 
cles); the Psalms of David; the Proverbs of Solomon, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and Job; the prophets Isaiah 
and Jeremiah; the twelve Prophets; the books of Dan- 
ie], Ezekiel, and Ezra, under which head Nehemiah and 
Esther seem to be included (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iv, 
26). Origen, in the next century, reckons tWenty-two 
books, calling them by their Hebrew names, which con- 
sisted generally of the initial word of the book, viz. 
Bresith, or Genesis; Walmoth, or Exodus; Waikra, or 
Leviticus; Ammesphekodeim, or Numbers; Ellahade- 
barim, or Deuteronomy; Joshua ben-Nun; Sophetim, 
or Judges and Ruth; Samuel; Wahammelech Dabid, 
or 3 and 4 Kings; Dibre Hajammin, or Chronicles; Ezra, 
which included Nehemiah; Sepher Tehillim, or Psalms; 
Misloth, or Proverbs; Koheleth, or Ecclesiastes; Sir 
Hasirim, or Canticles; Isaiah; Jeremiah, Lamentations, 
and the Epistle; Daniel; Ezekiel; Job; and Esther; 
“ besides which,” he adds, “is Sarbath Sarbane El, or 
Maccabees.” He omits, perhaps by an oversight, the 
book of the twelve minor prophets. To the books enu- 
merated in the preceding catalogue, Origen applies the’ 
term canonical Scriptures, in contradistinction to secret 
(apocryphal) and heretical books. He does not, how- 
ever, include in these latter the deutero-canonical (év 
Cevrepw, see Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. iv, 36) or ec- 
clesiastical books; to which he also applies the terms 
Scripture, the Divine Word, and the Sacred Books (De 
Princip. ii, 1; in Opp. i, 16, 79, etc.; Cont. Cels. viii, in 
` Opp. i, 778). Jerome enumerates twenty-two books, 
viz.: 1, The Pentateuch, which he terms Thora, or the 
Law. 2. The eight prophets, viz. Joshua, Judges and 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve prophets. 3. Nine Hagiographa, viz. Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Daniel, Chronicles, ; 
Ezra, and Esther. Some, he adds, enumerate twenty- ; 
four books, placing Ruth and Lamentations among the 
Hagiographa.. The other books, read in the churches, 
but not found in the canon, as Wisdom, Sirach, Judith, | 
Tobit, and the Shepherd, he terms Apocrypha. With; 
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this catalogue agrees his contemporary Rufinus, who 
accuses Jerome of compiling, or rather plundering (com- 
pilandi), the Scriptures, in consequence of the rejection 
by that father of Susanna and the Benedicite. Cyril 
of Alexandria divides the canonical books into five of 
Moses, seven other historical, five metrical, and five pro- 
phetical. 

With these catalogues the Jews also agree. Jose- 
phus enumerates twenty-two books—five of Moses, thir- 
teen prophets, and four books of morality. The proph- 
ets were divided by the ancient Jews into the early 
prophets (viz. Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings) and ` 
the later prophets, which were again subdivided into 
the greater (viz. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel) and the 
twelve lesser prophets. The Talmud and the modern 
Jews agree with Jerome’s division into eight prophets 
and nine Hagiographa (Kethubim), 

The canon of the Alexandrian version includes the 
other books, called ecclesiastical, which we have already 
given in their order. See DEUTERO-CANONICAL, As 
the early Christians (who were not acquainted with 
Hebrew) received this version, for which they had the 
sanction of its employment by the New-Test. writers, 
and as from it flowed the old Latin and several other 
ancient versions, we must not be surprised at finding 
that all these books, being thus placed in the Bible 
without any mark of distinction, were received indis- 
criminately by the primitive Christians, and were, equal- 
ly with the canonical, read in the churches. Jerome, 
in his Latin translation of the Bible from the Hebrew 
in the 4th century, introduced a distinction by means 
of his prefaces, prefixed to each book, which continued 
to be placed, in all the MSS. and in the early printed 
editions of Jerome’s version, in the body of the text, 
from which they were for the first time removed to the 
beginning or end of the Bible after the decree of the 
Council of Trent in A.D. 1546 (see Rev. G. C. Gorham’s 
Letter to Van Ess [ Lond. 1826]). Luther was the first 
who separated these books from the others, and re- 
moved them to a place by themselves in his translation. 
Lonicer, in his edition of the Sept., 1526, followed his 
example, but gave so much offence by so doing that 
they were restored to their places by Cephaleus in 
1529. They were, however, published in a separate 
form by Plantin in 1575, and have been, since that pe- 
riod, omitted in many editions of the Sept. Although 
they were never received intu the canon either by the 
Palestinian or Alexandrian Jews, yet they seem to have 
been, by the latter, considered as an appendix to the 
canon (De Wette, Einleitung). There are, besides these, 
many books cited which have long since perished, as 
the book of Jasher (Josh, x, 13; 2 Sam. i, 18), and the 
book of the Wars of Jehovah (Numb. xxi, 14). Some 
books bearing these names have been printed, but they 
are forgeries. ‘The book of Jasher, however, published 
at New York in 1840, is not, as would appear from the 
appendix to Parker’s translation of De Wette’s Intro- 
duction, a reprint of the Bristol forgery, but a transla- 
tion of the much more respectable (though also spuri- 
ous) book of Jasher which we have already referred to 
as published at Naples in 1625, and written in excellent 
Hebrew before the close of the 15th century. See 
the American Christian Examiner for May, 1840. See 
J ASHER, 

In regard to the order of the books, the Talmudists 
and the Masoretes, and even some MSS. of the latter, 
differ from each other. The Alexandrian translators 
differ from both, and Luther’s arrangement, which is 
generally followed by Protestants, is made entirely ac- 
cording to his own judgment. The modern Hebrew 
Bibles are thus arranged, viz. five books of Moses; Josh- 
ua, Judges, two books of Samuel, two books of Kings; 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor proph- 
ets; Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1 and 2 Chronicles. The 
New Test. consists of the four Gospels, the Acts, Epistles 
of Paul, Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse; these are 
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differently arranged in the Greek and Latin MSS. All 
these writings have been. considered in the Christian 
Church from the earliest period as divinely inspired 
(Sedrvevoror, 2 Tim. iii, 14-16), as no doubt the books 
_ of the Old Test. were by the Jews (see Talmud, passim; 
Philo, De Vit. Mosis, vol. ii; Josephus, Cont, A pion. i, 
3; and the manner of their citation in the New Test.). 
The early Christian writers also constantly maintain 
their inspiration (Justin Martyr, Second Apology; Ire- 
neus, i,4; Origen, Hepi “Apywy, Preef.), the only differ- 
ence of opinion being as to its limits, Some of the fa- 
thers maintain their verbal inspiration, others only that 
of the thoughts or sentiments, or that the sacred writ- 
ers were merely preserved from error ( Dupin, On the 
Canon). But the first controversy raised on this sub- 
ject was in the 16th century, when the theses of the 
Jesuits [see MACCABEES |, who had maintained the low- 
er notion of inspiration, were condemned by the facul- 
ties of Louvain and Douai. Jahn observes (/ntrod.) 
that on this subject the entire Christian world was di- 
vided, and that the condemnation of the theses was not 
sanctioned by the Church or the Roman primate, and 
that the Council of Trent has pronounced no judgment 
on the subject. Henry Holden, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
published his Analysis Fidet in 1652, in which he de- 
fended that notion of the fathers which maintained 
only an exemption from errors appertaining to doctrine. 
Jahn further observes (loc. cit.) that most Protestants, 
until the middle of the 18th century, defended the most 
rigid notions of verbal inspiration; but that, from the 
time of Téllner and Semler, the idea of inspiration was 
frittered away and eventually discarded. The high no- 
tion of inspiration has been recently revived among 
Protestants, especially in the eloquent work of M. Gaus- 
sen, of Geneva, Theopneustia (1842). The moderate 
view has been that generally adopted by English di- 
vines (Henderson, On Inspiration, Horne’s Introd. ; ap- 
pendix to vol. i), while in America the extreme view 
of verbal inspiration has, until very recently, prevailed. 
See INSPIRATION. 

II. History and Authenticity of the Holy Scriptures. 
—1. The Old Testament.—The first Scripture, the Penta- 
teuch, was kept in a sacred place, the tabernacle, both 
in the wilderness and in the land of Canaan; and the 
successive sacred writings that were produced before 
the building of the Temple of Jerusalem were commit- 
ted to the same safe custody; but when the Temple 
was built, Solomon removed into it these writings, and 
commanded that all succeeding Scriptures should be 
there preserved also. Though the Temple was burned 
by Nebuchadnezzar, it does not appear that the MSS. 
were destroyed, for none of the succeeding sacred writers 
allude to anything of the kind, which they certainly 
would have done as a matter of deep lamentation. Dur- 
ing the captivity, Daniel (ix, 11, 13) alludes to the writ- 
ten law as in existence; and Ezra (Neh. viii, 5, 8) read 
the book of the law to the people on their return from 
Babylon. About the time of Ezra, inspiration closed; 
the Spirit departed from Israel with Malachi, the last of 
ithe prophets, or, as the Jews call him, the seal of the 
prophets. Then the canon was formed by Ezra, and the 
Jews never dared to add, or allow anything to be add- 
ed, to it. The canon of the Scriptures, as collected by 
Ezra, is attested by Josephus in his book Contra A pion. 
wherein he mentions the number of the books, the ar- 
rangement, and the contents; and adds that after a long 
lapse of time no one has dared to add, diminish, or al- 
ter; and that it is implanted in all Jews from their 
birth to consider these books the oracles of God, and, 
if need require, cheerfully to die for them. Five hun- 
dred years after Ezra, a complete copy of the canon of 
Hebrew Scripture was preserved in the Temple, with 
which all others might be collated. Although Christ 
often reproached the scribes and Pharisees for their 
erroneous glosses on Scripture, he never said that they 
had in any way falsified the Scriptures, Paul (Rom. 
iii, 2) reckons among their privileges that “to them 
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were committed the oracles of God,” without in 
that they ever abused their privilege by cor 
them. 

The Jewish canonical division of Scripture int 
great parts—the law, the prophets, and the hol 
ings (which commence with the Psalms)—is aut 
by our Saviour (Luke xxiv, 44) when he alludes 
threefold division: “All things must be fulfilled 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the pr 
and in the Psalms, concerning me.” 

The authenticity of the Old Test. is abu 
proved—(1) by the unintentional testimonies of 
authors, who speak in a corroborative manner 
persons and facts mentioned in it; such profs 
thors being unquestionably proved to have liv 
later period than the sacred writers whom they 
orate, such as Diodorus Siculus, Longinus, Po: 
etc., who corroborate Moses; (2) by the fact t 
by Grotius that there do not appear in any ¢ 
ancient record any testimonies that contradic 
produced in the Old Test.; (3) by the corrobora 
many traditions preserved among different and 
nations; (4) by the collation of many hundreds ¢ 
of the Old Scriptures written at different periods 
various persons, in all of which MSS. the most v 
ful similarity is to be observed, the only variati 
ing some trifling ones easily accounted for and e 
ed, and not of the slightest consequence as to c 
or fact (Dr. Kennicott collated seven hundred ] 
MSS. without finding one various reading of an; 
importance); (5) by the agreement of ancient w 
such as the Samaritan Pentateuch, with the I 
which, from the violent enmity between the Je 
Samaritans, could never have been by collusis 
old Chaldee Targums, or paraphrases, agree so 1 
ably with the Hebrew as to be more properly | 
tions than paraphrases); (6) by the extraordina 
dor of the Hebrew writers, who detail simply tł 
ties of their great men and their own national 
instead of seeking to exalt themselves and theit 
like other historians, 

2. The New Testament.—From the time the canc 
Old Test. was completed till the publication of 
of the books of the New Test., about four hund 
sixty years elapsed. During the life of Jesus 
and for some time after his ascension, nothing 
subject of his mission seems to have been con 
to writing, for the purpose of publication, by his 
ers. During the period between his resurrect 
the publication of the last of the books of tt 
Test., the churches possessed miraculous gifts, : 
apostles and disciples were enabled to explain t 
dictions of the Old Test., and to show their ful 
After the Gospel had attracted attention, and Ch 
ity was planted, not only in Judæa, but in the c 
Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, the Scriptures of t 
Test. were written by the apostles and other i 
men, and intrusted to the keeping of the churche 
‘ready had others written narratives on the ris 
new religion, but they were not authenticated ( 
1). When authentic documents were required 
information of the churches, and for the promo 
life and godliness in every region, six of the | 
and two disciples, all of whom were conten 
with the Master, were divinely inspired to writ 
The evangelists may, under divine guidance 
made use of the earlier narratives of others, 
public records, and even of private memoranc 
the fact must not be lost sight of that all the 
writers were divinely guided as to what they 
write. . 

These several pieces which compose the Sc 
of the New Test. were written in the Greek lat 
which was then almost universally understood. 
were not only received by the churches with th 
est veneration, but were immediately copied anc 
ed about from one Church to another till each 
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possession of the whole. From the manner in which 
they were at first circulated, some portions were neces- 
sarily longer in reaching certain places than others. 
While copies of each book would be extensively multi- 
plied, it is, at the same time, a certain fact that no other 
books besides those which at present compose the vol- 
ume of the New Test. were admitted by the early 
churches, The original collection of the several books 
for the formation of the canon of the New Test. evi- 
dently took place tn, or immediately after, the apostolic 
age; but it was not any council convened by any bish- 
op or Church that first. ascertained and determined 
their canonical authority. Indeed, the books admitted 
into the canon were never supposed to derive their au- 
thority and validity from any council, inasmuch as the 
authority of the books existed before any oouncil, and 
consequently prior to any official or ecclesiastical dec- 
larations concerning them. As the several books were 
assumed to be of complete authority as soon as they 
were published by their inspired authors, the churches 
were eager for their possession, and had them tran- 
scribed and freely circulated everywhere, Thus, even 
in the apostolic age, several churches would be in pos- 
session of all the writings of the New Test., for the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of which they had all the 
requisite evidence from the highest sources. Though 
the books of the New Test. were written in the Greek 
language, the writers were Jews, hence, as might be 
expected, their compositions evidence Jewish thought, 
which everywhere gives a Hebrew coloring to the style 
of their several writings. We have no evidence that 
the books of the New Test. were ever corrupted; in- 
deed, as these books were the foundation ot the Chris- 
tian faith, alterations were both impossible and imprac- 
ticable without detection. These books are quoted or 
alluded to by a series of Christian writers, as well as by 
the adversaries of the Christian faith, who may be 
traced back in regular succession from the present time 
to the apostolic age. Some of the ancient versions, 
as the Syriac, and several Latin versions, were made at 
the close of the first, or at the commencement of the 
second, century. Now the New Test. must necessari- 
ly have existed previously to the making of those ver- 
sions; and a book which was so early and so univer- 
sally read throughout the East in the Greek and in the 
Syriac languages, and throughout Europe and Africa 
in the Latin, must be able to lay claim to a high an- 
tiquity; while the correspondence of those versions 
with our copies of the original Greek attests their gen- 
uineness and authenticity. 

But though the ancient MSS, of the Scriptures which 
have descended to our times have not been wilfully al- 
tered, they have, nevertheless, been subject to the vicis- 
situdes incident to copying in the course of transmis- 
sion. Still, the uniformity of the MSS. which are dis- 
persed in so many countries and in so great variety of 
languages is truly astonishing. ‘The various readings 
consist almost wholly in palpable errors in transcrip- 
tion, grammatical and verbal differences, such as the 
insertion or omission of a letter or article, the substitu- 
tion of a word for its equivalent, or the transposition 
of a word or two in asentence. Taken altogether, they 
neither change nor affect a single doctrine or duty an- 
nounced or enjoined in the Word of God. From the 
recent herculean labors in examining the MSS. and col- 
lecting the variations, we have for the New Test. the in- 
vestigations of Mill, Bengel, Wettstein, Griesbach, Mat- 
thei, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Mai, Tregelles, 
and Scrivener, who have examined several hundreds of 
MSS. and compared their differences. The old versions 
also, such as the several Syriac copies, the Latin, Goth- 
ic, etc., have been compared and their supposed varia- 
tions added to the lists. Even the quotations found 
in the fathers ‘have been subjected to the same ordeal, 
and all their discrepancies and peculiarities seized on 
and subjoined to the formidable catalogue. The vari- 
ous readings of Greek New-Test. Scriptures, thus multi- 
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plied by the fidelity of collators, may now amount to 
more than a hundred thousand. This immense com- 
bination of labor has established so convincingly the 
astonishing preservation of the sacred text, copied, 
nevertheless, so many thousands of times—in Hebrew 
during thirty-three centuries, and in Greek during 
aighteen hundred years—that the hopes of the enemies 
of religion in this channel have been overwhelmed; 
while the faithful can rejoice in the fact that they pos- 
sess in all their purity those writings which are able to 
make them wise unto salvation. 


SCRIPTURES, Use or, In THE EARLY CHURCH. 
We have seen above that great care was taken by the 
fathers of the Christian Church to secure a speedy trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the languages of the sev- 
eral nations as they were converted to Christianity. Eu- 
sebius (De Prep. Evang. lib. xii,c.1) says, “They were 
translated into all languages throughout the world ;” 
while Theodoret (De Curand. Grecor. A ffect. Serm. 5, t. 
4, p. 555) declares “that every nation under heaven had 
the Scripture in its own tongue.” This translation was 
done to encourage its reading by the people, and, still 
further to secure this end, it was an ancient custom to 
have Bibles in the vulgar tongues laid in a convenient 
part of the church for the people at their leisure to em- 
ploy themselves in reading. Not only men and women 
were allowed to read, but children also were encouraged 
and trained from their infancy to the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, Catechumens were obliged to learn 
the Scriptures as part of their discipline and instruction, 
and they formed the chief part of the studies of the cler- 
gy. Both the clergy and monks were accustomed to 
have them read to them at their meals, and many be- 
came so well versed in the Scriptures that they could 
repeat them by heart. Nor were the people denied the 
privilege of reading the Scriptures in their homes, but 
were rather encouraged to thus prepare themselves for 
the public services. In these latter the Scripture les- 
sons, which were always two at least, and sometimes 
three or four, were taken from both the Old and the New 
Test., except in the Church of Rome, where only epis- 
tle and gospel were read. Those who withheld the 
Scriptures from the people were considered to be guilty 
of sacrilege; but such an offence was unknown to the 
ancients. It was considered a crime to yield up the 
Scriptures to persecutors demanding them, and those 
thus guilty were styled traditores, or betrayers. See 
Bingham, Christian Antiq. (see Index). 


Scriver, CHRISTIAN, a Lutheran clergyman and 
writer of devotional works in the 17th century, the con- 
temporary and friend of Spener, was born at Rendsburg, 
in Holstein, Jan. 2, 1629. His childhood was spent un- 
der the care of a widowed mother in the trying period 
of the Thirty Years’ War; but a wealthy merchant—the 
brother of Scriver’s grandmother—finally made provi- 
sion for his needs. After suitable preparatory studies, 
Scriver became a private tutor, and in 1647 entered the 
University of Rostock. In 1653 he was archdeacon at 
Stendal, and in 1667 pastor at Magdeburg, with which 
position he combined other offices, e. g. that of a schol- 
arch, and finally a senior in the government ef the 
Church. He refused to leave Magdeburg in answer to 
repeated calls to Halberstadt, to Berlin, and to the court 
of Stockholm, but was in advanced age induced to ac- 
cept the post of court preacher at Quedlinburg. In 
1692 he suffered an apoplectic stroke, and on April 5, 
1693, he died. He had been married four times, and 
had had fourteen children born to him, but he outlived 
all his wives and children except one son and one 
daughter. 

The name of Scriver has lived among the common 
people through the publication of his Seelenschatz (Mag- 
deburg and Leips. 1737; Schaffhausen, 1738 sq., 5 parts 
in 2 vols. fol.), a manual of devotion which he dedi- 
cated to “the Triune God,” and which deserves high 
commendation. Another work deserving of mention is 
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his Gotthold’s Zufällige Andachten (1st ed. 1671, and 
often), a sort of Christian parables, 400 in number, 
which are based on objects in nature and ordinary oc- 
currences in life. The Siech- u. Siegesbette describes a 
sickness through which he passed, and the aids and 
comforts derived from God’s goodness in that time. 
Pritius has published a work of consolation, entitled 
Wittwentrost, from Scriver’s literary remains. 

For Scriver’s life, see Pritius’s preface to the Seelen- 
schatz; Christmann, Biographie (Nuremb. 1829); Ha- 
genbach, Wesen u. Gesch. d. Reformat. iv; Evang. Pro- 
testantismus, ii, 177 sq. 

Scrobiciili, a name given among the ancient Ro- 
mans to altars dedicated to the worship of the infernal 
deities. They consisted of cavities dug in the earth, 
into which libations were poured. 


Soroll (MDY, sépher, Isa. xxxiv, 4, a book, as else- 
where; so also 3i3Acoy, Rev. vi, 14), the form of an an- 
cient book (q. v.). 


SCROLL. (1.) A name given to a numerous class of 
ornaments, which in ne character resemble a band 
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arranged in undulations or convolutions. (2.) It is also 
applied to a particular kind of moulding shown in 
the example from Dorchester church, called the scroll 
or roll moulding, a marked feature of the Decorated 
style. 

Scrutiny, the inquiry into the faith and manners 
of candidates for baptism. It was made in the pres- 
ence of the congregation on seven days the last being 
Wednesday before Passion-Sunday, The name of each 
candidate was called; then the deacou bade him pros- 
trate himself five times and rise, in memory of the five 
wounds of Christ. The sign of the cross was made on 
his forehead by the sponsor and acolyte; lastly, he was 
sprinkled with ashes. The custom died out in 860. 


SCRUTINY is the name, also, of one of the three 
canonical modes of electing a pope in the Romish 
Church. It is the method almost invariably followed, 
and is thus managed: Blank schedules are supplied to 
each of the cardinals, who fills them up with his own 
name and that of the individual for whom he votes, If 
two thirds of the votes are not in favor of any one per- 
son, the cardinals proceed to a second vote by accessus 
(q.v.). See Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v.; Wal- 
cott, Sac. Archeol. s. v. 


Scudder, Catharine Hastings, a missionary | 


to India of the Presbyterian Church, was born in Utica, 
N. Y., Aug. 22, 1825. 
Thomas Hastings, known and honored throughout the | 
churches of the United States for his successful efforts in | 
raising the standard of church music. In her tenth year. 
she joined the Presbyterian Church under the pastorate of 
Dr. Erskine Mason. The development of her piety gave | 
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mental and moral labor in behalf of those for whom she 
felt a life-long solicitude. From the time she deter- 
mined to devote herself to the missionary work, her 
character matured rapidly and with remarkable power, 
and the beauty of the Lord shone in and around her. 
In September, 1846, she was married to the Rev. Will- 
iam W. Scudder, son of the Rev. John Scudder, M.D., 
who was about to return to his native India as a mis- 
sionary in that field, so long the home of his honored 
father. Soon after, they embarked for India, on the 
ship Flavio. In mid-ocean there was a revival on 
board, in which several of the roughest sailors were 
converted. When 280 miles from Madras, a meeting 
was held, at which there were eight of the seamen 
hopefully trusting in Christ for salvation. She united 
with the Church on the first Sabbath after her arrival 
on the shores of India, and enjoyed a delightful com- 
munion season with the Indian Church, full of gratitude 
to God for having permitted her to arrive on the field 
of her labors. Her allotted station was the island of 
Cevlon, and there, as soon as she could master a few 
words of the language, she commenced her work. She 
was permitted to prosecute her labors during the short 
period of two years only. While on a journey with her 
husband, returning from Madura, she was attacked with 
cholera, and died March 11, 1849, declaring in her last 
words that she was happy in Jesus, (W. P. S.) 
Scudder, John, M.D., a celebrated missionary in 
Ceylon and India, was born at Freehold, N. J., Sept. 3, 
1793, graduated at Princeton College in 1811, and at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York, in 
1815. He established himself at once in medical prac- 
tice in that city with success and lucrative prospects. 
In 1816 he married Miss Harriet Waterbury, the es- 
timable and efficient companion of his missionary life. 
In 1819, while waiting to see a patient, he picked up in 
the anteroom a tract called The Conversion of the World, 
or the Claims of Six Hundred Millions, and the A bility 
and Duty of the Churches respecting them. Deeply im- 
pressed by its appeals, he consulted with his wife prayer- 
fully, and with fasting and great deliberation. They 
gave themselves up to the foreign missionary service, 
offered themselves to the American Board, and prepared 
for their work. His friends were astounded that he 
should sacrifice his medical prospects of fame and fort- 
une for such a venture. But the vow was made, never 
to be recalled, and joyously to be fulfilled. He was 
licensed by the Classis of New York of the Reformed 
Dutch Church in June, 1819, and they sailed on the 8th 
of that month for their destination, with Messrs. Wins- 
low, Spalding, and Woodward, to reinforce the Ceylon 
mission at Tilligally. Here he immediately began 
his career as a missionary, physician, and minister, al- 
though he was not ordained until May 15, 1821, in the 
Wesleyan chapel at Jaffnapatam, by clergymen of the 
Congregational, Baptist, and Methodist denominations. 
In the large hospital which he established, cholera and 
jungle fever were treated with eminent success, as well 
as ordinary diseases of the climate. In 1822 a college 
was organized. In 1824 the mission enjoyed a wonder- 
| ful revival of religion, which wrought with power at 
Dr. Scudder’s schools. Huis influence added much to 
the great prosperity of the Ceylon mission. In 1836 he 
ana Mr. Winslow were transferred to India to establish 
a printing-press at Madras for publishing the Scriptures 
| and tracts in the Tamil language. The large printing 
establishment of the Church Missionary Society fell into 


early indications of her destiny as a missionary. When! their hands in 1838. Six millions of pages were printed 
eleven years old, her heart was deeply affected by the | bv these brethren the first vear. and more in later years. 
fact that the missionaries who had charge of the Ceylon | ' These were scattered through every open door far and 
mission schools were obliged to disband some of them | wide among the natives, Dr. Scudder resided at Chin- 
for want of funds, and to send back to the darkness of ' tadrepettah, near Madras, and out of these beginnings 
heathenism many of the native children, and her sym- i | grew up the Arcot Mission, which was received under the 
pathy led to corresponding action. She prepared a con- | American Boara of Christian Foreign Mission in 1852, 
stitution, and formed a family association to sew for the | and subsequently passed into the care of the Reformed 
heathen, and this association continued in existence un- | Church in America in 1853 as the Arcot Mission o1 the 
til she left home for India, and exchanged manual for | Reformed Church. After a residence of twenty-three 
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years abroad, his health having suffered from the cli- 
mate, Dr. Scudder returned to America in 1842, and re- 
mained until 1846. During these four years his time 
was emploved in constant missionary service among the 
churches of this country. His labors among children 
and youth were memorable for the crowds that attended 
his public meetings, and his marvellous success in ad- 
dressing them and direct influence for their conversion 
and consecration to the mission work. Upon his return 
to India, he resumed his work with characteristic zeal 
and energy. For a short time (1849), he was tempo- 
rarily connected with the Madura mission. In Novem- 
ber of the same year Mrs. Scudder died, and but a few 
days previously his son Samuel also deceased at New 
Brunswick, N. J., where he was pursuing his theological 
studies preparatory to joining his father and brothers in 
India. The death of this promising young man, in his 
twenty-second year, called forth one of the most touch- 
ing appeals for men for his field, and in their absence he 
resolved to make up for Samuel’s loss by personally ren- 
dering extra service. This excessive labor brought on 
serious illness. In 1854, by medical advice, he went to 
the Cape of Good Hope. The voyage reinvigorated 
him, and after a brief sojourn at Wynberg, where he 
was very useful in Christian labors among the English- 
speaking people, he arranged to return again to his 
field. But only two days before the ship arrived, he 
died suddenly of apoplexy, Jan. 13, 1855. Of his 
fourteen children, nine survive. His seven sons and 
two daughters became missionaries in the same field 
with their parents, and in the Arcot Mission of the Re- 
formed Church. Two of the sons have since been 
obliged to leave India on account of ill-health, and have 
done good service to the Church at home. 
daughters was, and the other still is, in missionary work 
(1870). Besides his numerous communications to the 
Missionary Herald and other serials for thirty-five years, 
Dr. Scudder issued several publications, which have all 
had a wide and useful circulation. Among these are, 
The Redeemer’s Last Command :—The Harvest Perish- 
ing:—An Appeal to Mothers :—Knocking at the Door: 
—Passing over Jordan: —Letters to Children, ete. Dr. 
Scudder’s distinguishing traits were decision of charac- 
ter, martyr-like attachment to the truth, and steadfast- 
ness in prosecuting his plans. He had in him many of | 
the highest elements of moral heroism, a sublime daring | 


to do right irrespective of opposition, a supreme regard i 


for first principles, a scorn of all that was mean and 
small, a “zeal according to knowledge,” and a practical 
wisdom in accomplishing his purposes which easily 
overrode mere conventionalities of routine. His intel- 
lect was robust, intensely active, and independent. His 
will was most positive and all-controlling when once 
he believed himself to be right. Nothing daunted his 
brave soul. In early life he had for months been the 
victim of a most terrible spiritual conflict, which ended 
in a peace that nothing afterwards seriously disturbed. 
It was the grand victory of his life, which dwarfed all 
other contests and made self-sacrifice the easy law of his 
new being. When one told him that he should consult 
conscience lest he should overwork himself, he said that 
he had “quashed conscience of that sort long ago.” 
When asked in America, “What are the discourage- 
ments of the missionary work ?” he replied, “I do not 
know the word. I long ago erased ıt from my vocabu- 
lary.” He fought the battles of temperance among the 
missions and people, and for the extirpation of caste in 
the churches of India, with heroic power and triumph. 
His piety was sweetly expressed in saying to one of his 
sons “that his ambition was to be one of the inner circle 
around Jesus in heaven.” For years before his death 
he enjoyed unbroken “ assurance of faith.” His power 
and tact in personal religious conversation with almost 
every one that he met were wonderful. He preached the 
Gospel in almost every large town in Southern India. 
He made frequent and extensive tours for this purpose, 
preaching generally twice a day, and once “he stood at 
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his post eleven consecutive hours. He did not even 
stop to eat, but had coffee brought to him.” His biogra- 
phy is full of stirring incidents illustrating these and 
other characteristics of this remarkable man. A Me- 
motr of him has been published by his brother-in-law, 
Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D.D. (N. Y. 1870, 12mo); also a 
previous volume called The Missionary Doctor and his 
Family, by M. E. Wilmer (Board of Publication of the 
Reformed Dutch Church). See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, vol. ix; Corwin, Manual of the Reformed 
Church in America, p. 204-210. (W.J.R.T.) 


Scudder, John B., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born near Princeton, N. J., June 8, 1810. He was the old- 
est son of Jacob Scudder, M.D. He was graduated at 
Princeton College in 1830, after which he spent one 
year in teaching in Virginia, and then returned to 
Princeton and entered the Theological Seminary. A 
failure of health prevented him from completing his 
theological course, and he went to Holmesville, Mass., 
for its recovery. While there he entered actively in 
the Sabbath-school and prayer and other religious meet- 
ings, making himself generally useful as a Christian. 
After the restoration of his health he had charge of 
several classical schools in Louisiana and at Memphis, 
Tenn., and also in Georgia and Florida, The last years 
of his life were spent in Georgia. Although he was not 
ordained, he sustained the relation of a lay preacher, 
and, while engaged as principal of a large school, was 
much occupied in conducting religious exercises, in dis- 
tributing religious tracts, and in other earnest and suc- 
cessful efforts to advance the kingdom of Christ in the 
world. As a colaborer, he was as useful as any in the 
ministry, and his labors of love were highly appreciated 
and much blessed. Like Harlan Page, his personal ef- 
forts brought many into the kingdom who might have 
been beyond the reach of ministerial influence. On the 
morning of July 19, 1876, he was suddenly struck down 
by apoplexy, and, after exclaiming “How blessed a 
thing it is to be prepared to die!” he breathed his last. 
(W. P. 8.) 


Scull. See SKULL 


Sculpture, Hesrew. By the well-known law (in 
Exod. xx, 4 sq.; Deut. iv, 16 sq.; xxvii, 15; comp. Diod. 
Sic. Eclog. xl, 1; Strabo, xvi, 761; Josephus, Cont. A pion. 
ii, 6; Ewald, Isr. Gesch. ii, 110 sq.; Tacit. Hist. v, 5, 4. 
But see Bertheau, /s7. Gesch. p. 248) the Israelites were 
not furbidden to make uny image in stone, wood, or metal 
(Michaelis, Mos. Recht, p. 150 sq.), for even in the sanc- 
tuary of Jehovah, on the ark of the covenant, there’ 
were two cherubs of gold; and flower-work as orna- 
ment was placed on the golden candlestick; and the 
large brazen bathing-vessel in the court (the so-called 
brazen sea [q.v.]) was supported on twelve brazen oxen 
(1 Kings vii, 25), though Josephus blames this arrange- 
ment as illegal (Ant. viii, 7, 5). In the wilderness, too, 
even Moses set up a brazen serpent (Numb. xxi, 8), and 
the Philistines offered golden figures as an offering to 
Jehovah (1 Sam. vi, 17 sq.). But the design was to 
forbid all worship of images, and also all images of Je- 
hovah (comp. Exod. xx, 5; Josephus, Ant. iii, 5,5; Philo, 
Opp. ii, 591), for a sensual people would easily be led 
into idolatry by them, or at least would lose much of 
the spirituality of their ideas of Jehovah (comp. Philo, 
Opp. i, 496); ard thus the golden calf of Aaron (Exod. 
xxxii, 4), the graven image of the children of Dan (Judg. 
xviii, 31; comp. xvui, 4), and the two golden calves of 
Jeroboam (1 Kings xii, 28 sq.) were antitheocratic. Yet 
this Mosaic law prevented the great progress of sculpt- 
ure, which in all nations has received its greatest im- 
pulse from religious faith and worship. (Schnaase, 
Gesch. d. bild. Künste, i, 257, thinks that the imagination 
of the Hebrews, as shown in their poetry, was too quick 
and mercurial for the patient work of sculpture.) Most 
of their works of brass of this kind were by Phoenician 
artists (1 Kings vii, 14). An example of sculpture not 
of a religious character occurs in the audience throne 
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of Solomon, which was supported and surrounded by 
fourteen finely wrought lions, the symbol of strength 
(1 Kings x, 19 sq.; 2 Chron. ix, 19 sq.). After the ex- 
ile, stricter views prevailed; and the orthodox Jews, or 
followers of the Pharisees, interpreted the Mosaic prohi- 
bition of sculpture in general (Josephus, Ant. xv, 8, 1; 
xvii, 5,2; xviii, 3,1; War, ii, 9,2; comp. also Mai- 
monides in Hottinger, Jus. Hebr.39), even of architectu- 
ral ornament (Josephus, War, ii, 10,4; comp. Ant. xvii, 
6,2; Tacit. Hist. v, 5,5. Yet according to Josephus, dnt. 
iii, 6, 2, only the images of living creatures were pro- 
hibited). Accordingly, a palace of the tetrarch Herod 
in Tiberias, which was adorned with the figures of 
beasts, was burned by order of the Sanhedrim, simply 
because it was thought to violate their law (Josephus, 
Life, 12). Still less were images tolerated in the Tem- 
ple (id. War, i, 33,2; Ant. xvii, 6,2). Even the im- 
age of the emperor, carried on the eagles of the sol- 
diers, could not be admitted into Jerusalem (ibid. 
xviii, 3, 1, and 5,3; comp. War, ii, 9,2; Ant. xv, 8, 
1 sq.) Yet such rigid views were not universal; at 
least, at an earlier period, John Hyrcanus adorned his 
castle beyond the Jordan with colossal animal figures 
(ibid. xii, 4,11); queen Alexandra had portraits of her 
children made (ibid. xv, 2,6); and Herod Agrippa pos- 
sessed statues of his daughters (ż¿bid. xix, 9, 1).— Winer. 

Hebrew sculpture, such as it was, no doubt was based 
upon, and sustained by, the art as practiced in Egypt. 
It was there governed by very strict rules, fixed pro- 
portions being established for every tigure, which the 
statuary was not permitted to violate; and hence arises 
the great sameness in the Egyptian statues, and the 
stiffness for which they are all remarkable. Isaiah 
describes the process of idol- making very minutely. 
“ The carpenter stretcheth out his rule; he marketh it 
out with a line; he fitteth it with planes, and he mark- 
eth it out with the compass, and maketh it after the 
figure of a man, according to the beauty of a man; that 
it may remain in his house” (xliv, 13). The mode 
of proceeding will easily be understood by a reference 
to the accompanying engravings. When a proper 
block of marble or granite had been procured by the 
sculptor, the surface was first smoothed, and parallel 
lines drawn from top to bottom; other lines were then 
drawn, at equal distances, from side to side, so as to di- 
vide the whole into a series of squares. The size of 
these squares was proportioned to the size of the figure, 
but the number of them was invariable, whatever might 
be the dimensions of the figure: nineteen of these 
squares, according to some authorities, and twenty-one 
and one fourth according to others, were allowed for 
the height of the human body; when smaller figures 
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Ancient Egyptians Polishing (Figs. 2-4) a Colossal Sitting 
Statue of Granite (Fig. 1). 
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Standing Figure of a King (Fig. D, and, like the former, 

ainted to represent granite. (Figs. 4,6 are polishing 

t; and figs. 2 and 8 painting and sculpturing the hie- 
roglyphics at the back.) 





or ornaments were introduced, the squares were sub- 
divided into smaller squares, proportioned to the less 
figure. The outline was then traced, and its propor- 
tions were invariable. This, which to moderns would 
seem the most important part of the process, required 
no great exertion of skill in the Egyptian artist. It 
was then inspected by the master-sculptor, who wrote 
on various parts of it, in hieratic characters, such direc- 
tions as he thought it necessary to give to the inferior 
artists who actually cut the figure. The colossal statue 
on which the workmen in the accompanying engraving 
are engaged appears so far advanced towards comple- 
tion that the instructions of the master-sculptor have 
been chiselled away. We are informed by Diodorus 
Siculus that the most eminent statuaries always went 
to reside for a time in Egypt, as modern artists do in 
Italy, to study the principles of their art. He partic- 
ularly mentions Telecles and Theodorus, the sons of 
Rheecus, who made the celebrated statue of the Pythian 
Apollo at Samos, after what he calls “the Egyptian 
fashion.” He explains this fashion to be the separate 
execution of the parts, for the statue was divided into 
two parts, at the groin: one half was cut by Telecles at 
Samos, and the other by Theodorus at Ephesus; yet, 
when they were joined together, they fitted so exactly 
that the whole seemed the work of one hand. And 
this seemed the more admirable when the attitude of 
the statue was considered, for it had its hands extended, 
and its legs at a distance from each other, in a moving 
posture. We thus see that Egyptian sculpture was al- 
most wholly a mechanical process; the laws of the 
country prohibited the intervention of novelty in sub- 
jects considered sacred; and the more effectually to 
prevent the violation of prescribed rules, it was ordained 
that the profession of an artist should not be exercised 
by any common or illiterate person. Wilkinson, in- 
deed, has shown the great probability of the higher 
artists having been included in the ranks of the priest- 
hood. In some instances, however, we find reason to 
believe that the Egyptian artists broke through these 
trammels. In the two granite statues of lions presented 
by lord Prudhoe to the British Museum, we perceive a 
boldness and freedom of execution scarcely compatible 
with a strict adherence to mechanical rule (see Wilkin- 
son, Anctent Egypt. ti, 342 sq.). 


SCULPTURE, CuristT1an. The art of sculpture has 
an antagonistic principle to overcome in the Christian 
conception of the world, and its progress has been much 
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impeded by that fact; for, while this art must deal pri- 
marily with physical forms, and, at the most, can only re- 
gard the spirit as, with the body, a co-ordinate part of a 
common whole, the Christian idea exalts the spirit, mak- 
ing of the body a mere instrument and medium of devel- 
opment, which is laid aside when the stage of a higher 
spiritual existence is reached; and in the measure in 
which Christianity confines all ideality to the realm of 
spirit, so does it render impossible the attainment of 
its ideal to an art which aims to achieve in its repre- 
sentations a unity of spirit and body, of idea and phe- 
nomenon. The history of Christian sculpture down to 
the 16th century accordingly shows that the constant 
effort of artists was to discover a mode of conception 
and treatment, i.e. a style, which would enable them to 
be true to the Christian idea, and, at the same time, to 
the laws of the plastic art; and the several periods, as 
well as the sculptors and their productions, differ among 
themselves chiefly as the consciousness of this task has 
become apparent and the problem been more or less 
successfully solved. 

Sculpture was neglected, however, during the first pe- 
riod in the history of Christian art (1st to 10th century) 
to a degree that permitted but a slight recognition of 
thistask. The dislike of heathenism and its idolatries, in 
which service the noblest efforts of ancient art had been 
expended, was at first so great that a cultivation of the 
formative arts was out of the question; and when this 
aversion lost its controlling power, the energies of Chris- 
tian art were employed in painting rather than sculpt- 
ure, the only object being to bring before the faithful 
representations of scenes and incidents recorded in the 
Scriptures; and for this purpose paintings and mosaics 
were more suitable than sculptures. But four statues 
of a religious character may with certainty be attrib- 
uted to this period: (1) a marble statue of Hippolytus, 
bishop of Portus Romanus and martyr, in the former 
half of the 3d century, the figure seated and wearing a 
toga, the execution thoroughly ancient in the lower 
part of the sculpture, while the upper part is a modern 
renovation; (2) the celebrated bronze statue of St. Pe- 
ter whose feet the faithful are expected to kiss on fes- 
tival occasions at Rome, resembling the Hippolytus in 
style and character, and probably executed at Constan- 
tinople in the 5th century; and (3) two statues of the 
Good Shepherd, one belonging to the 5th or 6th cen- 
tury, and the other to a later period, when ancient 
Christian art was already in its decline. We have his- 
torical information respecting sculptures of a non-relig- 
ious character also, e. g. equestrian statues of Justinian 
and Theodoric the Great, but none have been preserved 
to this time. Such other relics of this period as are 
still extant belong to the class of sculptures in relief— 
e. g. the designs found on sarcophagi and tombs, of 
which a considerable number belonging to the 3d and 
6th centuries are known, among them the sarcophagus 
of Junius Bassus, the prefect of Rome, who died in 359, 
soon after his conversion to Christianity—one of the 
most important remains of early Christian sculpture. 
The carvings in ivory, some of which may date back 
to the 4th century, also deserve mention. They were 
employed in the ornamentation of the diptychs (q. v.), 
and of chairs, book-covers, and other articles. Similar 
work was done in silver and gold, which metals were 
largely employed in the ornamenting of doors in church- 
es, pulpits, etc.; but too little has been preserved to en- 
able us to judge of its value in the light of art, and the 
fact of its having been used so largely as it was serves 
only to illustrate the craving of the Church for external 
pomp and show, and the coarse taste of a period which 
could delight in an excess of glittering tinsel. 

The different works in relief which have been pre- 
served to us from the early Christian period all resem- 
ble each other in character in the fact that they ignore 
the peculiar demands of the plastic art as completely 
as do the representations in color in the art of painting. 
Both arts were treated in the same spirit and style—a 
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style that was neither picturesque nor plastic, that did 
not aim at an organic blending of the diverse elements, 
nor yet at a modification of the antagonizing principles, 
but simply at a mechanical combination of the two by 
seizing on certain elements from either side and disre- 
garding others— specifically the early Christian style. 
The two arts went hand in hand in the further develop- 
ment of this method; but sculpture appears to have 
fallen into a decline earlier than painting, since it would 
seem that only sculptures in stone were executed in It- 
aly as early as the 7th century, and that all work in 
bronze was obtained from Constantinople. In Byzan- 
tium, too, the compromise of the council of 787, by 
which the Iconoclast controversy was brought to a 
close, hastened the decline of the art of sculpture by 
providing that only paintings and reliefs should be al- 
lowed in the churches, and that all statuary should be 
rigidly excluded. 

The Middle-age style differs from that of the pre- 
ceding period in that it no longer aims at a mechan- 
ical combination of the plastic and the picturesque, 
but executes all sculptures directly in the spirit and 
method peculiar to the painter’s art. It therefore be- 
comes as picturesque as the architecture of that age, 
and, like painting, dependent on it. But the further 
development of this style led sculptors involuntarily 
to a mode of apprehension and execution more in 
harmony with the special laws of their art, and thus 
gave rise to the Romanesque in sculpture, which starts 
out with the traditional old Christian types, but en- 
deavors to impart to them more soul and feeling, and 
also a more natural form. The aim was not realized 
at once, but the effort to achieve it gave to the work 
accomplished something of that plastic character which 
early Christian art had so persistently perverted and 
ultimately wiped out. There are in Germany (on the 
so-called golden gate of the cathedral at Freiberg, in 
Saxony, and on the pulpit and altar of the church at 
Wechselburg) magnificent sculptures of this period, 
whose plastic beauty recalls to mind the masterpieces 
ofantiquity. It is significant that Nicolo Pisano (about 
1230), called the father of Italian sculpture, and, at all 
events, the leading sculptor of the Romanesque school 
in Italy, suddenly turned away from the old Christian 
(Byzantine) types and devoted himself to the study of 
the monuments of antiquity, at least with reference to 
form and apparel. The Romanesque style, however, 
was too much an exotic, and did not sufficiently reflect 
the ideas and tendencies of the Middle Ages to endure. 
The Gothic took its place, and with it came in a new 
æra, inasmuch as both painting and sculpture turned di- 
rectly to nature and to the actual world for their ideals, 
Figures in relief or in statues obtained greater individ- 
uality thereby, though beauty of form was entirely dis- 
regarded, and all emphasis was laid on adequate expres- 
sion of the inner life. The plastic character of the 
sculptor’s works was, of course, sacrificed by this meth- 
od, and it was only natural that the aid of colors should 
be called in to transform all figures into statuary paint- 
ings; but as the Gothic style aimed primarily to ex- 
press the fundamental truths of the Christian philoso- 
phy of the world and of the Christian moral life, and 
employed natural forms only as the vehicle of such 
expression, it was readily led to attach importance, in 
the end, to such beauty of physical form as would ade- 
quately represent the beauty of soul ın which the ideal 
of its aspirations had been unified. The picturesque 
was, in consequence, so greatly modified in many of the 
later productions of this style that the ssthetical im- 
pression does not suffer in any way. 

The third and most flourishing period in the history 
of Christian art is characterized by the conscious effort 
to bring works of art into thorough harmony with the 
forms and principles of growth in nature, and with the 
conditions and requirements of art in general, and of 
every branch of art in particular, so that, independent- 
ly of tradition and the Church, it may represent the 
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Christian ideal with artistic freedom and with adequate 
beauty of form. Sculptors now sought to reconcile the 
Christian idea with the requirements of their art, spe- 
cial attention being given to works in relief and to a 
combination of high with low reliefs in their represen- 
tations, as being most likely to secure the end in view. 
We can do little more in this place than mention a few 
of the more successful artists. 

In Italy, the celebrated Lorenzo Ghiberti (born at 
Florence about 1380, died after 1455), one of the great- 
est masters of Christian sculpture, deserves special men- 
tion, as does also his talented rival, Donato di Betto 
Bardi (1383-1466), called Donatello, and Luca della Rob- 
bia (1440-81), and several other Venetian artists. At the 
beginning of the 16th century a number of masters ap- 
peared by the side of Leonardo da Vinci—the Florentines 
Giovanni Francesco Rustici and Andrea Contucci, and 
the Venetian Alonzo Lombardi—who succeeded in hon- 
oring the idealism of Christianity, and also in doing jus- 
tice to the claims of realism to natural and living rep- 
resentation in sculpture. Their works fall below the 
greatest masterpieces in painting by Raphael only as 
they are unable to represent the transcendental side of 

Christianity, the transformation of the human into the 

divine, with equal clearness. Michael Angelo Buona- 
_rotti, however, soon displaced these masters in sculpt- 
ure by the success he secured in his strivings after 
the grand, overpowering, and extraordinary, in which 
he paid but little attention to ideal beauty of form or 
to the requirements of plastic art. The result was that 
in the middle of the 16th century Italian sculptors had 
adopted a style which aimed chiefly at effect, and which 
was marred by ostentation and mannerisms, and often 
governed by a coarse naturalism. 

German sculptors were not favored with the advan- 

tages secured to their Italian compeers by the posses- 
sion of the models of antiquity; but their works never- 
theless attained to a degree of perfection during this 
period which renders them not unworthy to be placed 
by the side of the products of Italian art. Various 
monuments of stone erected to the dead in the cathe- 
dral at Mayence and other Rhenish churches exhibit 
. a depth and ingenuity of conception and a beauty of 
form in the sculptures executed by unknown hands in 
the 15th and 16th centuries which are worthy of spe- 
cial note. The principal work of German sculptors, 
however, was done in bronze. The Nuremberg artist 
family, of which Peter Vischer (died 1529) was the 
most celebrated member, is especially prominent. The 
best works of the latter artist (especially those in St. 
Sebald’s Church at Nuremberg) will bear comparison 
with those of the Italian masters, and they even indi- 
cate a higher stage in the development of art in Ger- 
many than is apparent in the paintings of such masters 
as Ditrer and Holbein, since the works of these artists 
fail to show that ideality of physical shape and formal 
beauty which art imperatively requires. But Vischer 
and a few colleagues stand almost alone, and the height 
upon which they stood was not maintained by their 
successors. A rapid decline took place, and by the mid- 
dle of the 16th century German art, both sculpture and 
painting, had degenerated into a bare imitation of the 
Italian masters. 

This point marks the transition to the fourth peri- 
od in the history of Christian art. Great convulsions 
in the political and religious world gave rise to new 
impulses, but they affected sculpture less than paint- 
ing. The products of the early part of this period dis- 
play warmth of feeling and passion combined with a de- 
cidedly naturalistic treatment, in both of which quali- 
ties they violate not only the Christian ideal, but the 
spirit and nature of plastic art itself; and as these qual- 


ities show that sculpture and architecture (q. v.) were - 


similarly affected by causes then at work, so the prog- 
ress of events involved them in a similar degradation. 
In Italy, Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680), celebrated both 
as a sculptor and an architect, an imitator of the style 
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of Michael Angelo, introduced the same forced style 
into sculpture which he had given to his buildings, and 
it became the fashion to affect the imposing and osten- 
tatious, and by the use of all manner of curves and 
crooks to secure the idea of movement. France at once 
adopted the new style and added to it the feature of 
theatrical display. Spain, the Netherlands, and Ger- 
many clung to purer methods for a time, but in the 18th 
century likewise gave way to French taste and the Ro- 
coco style, which, from that point, increased in affected 
adornment, coquettish elegancies, and frivolous licen- 
tiousness. 

A better spirit was aroused by Winckelmann’s writings 
and a growing familiarity with the relics of antiquity. 
The painter Asmus Jacob Carstens (1754-98) was the 
first to gain a true conception of the beautiful, and left 
a number of drawings which are thoroughly penetrated 
by the spirit of antiquity. With his younger contem- 
porary, Antonio Canova (1757-1822), that spirit entered 
again into the domain of sculpture, though as yet impure 
and showing traces ofthe French style. It is purer in the 
German Johann Heinrich von Dannecker (1758-1841), 
and best of all in the gifted Bertel Thorwaldsen (1770- 
1844). All that has been done, however, though much 
of it is excellent, serves only to afford further proof that 
the Christian ideal and the Greek style are irreconcilable 
with each other; and for this reason some sculptors (of 
Munich) have gone back to the position occupied by 
the great masters at the beginning of the 16th century. 
Nothing definite has been accomplished, and it remains 
for the future to determine whether Christian sculpture 
can be carried forward from that point to a higher per- 
fection. 

The only modern work dealing specially with the 
history of Christian sculpture that need be mentioned 
is Cicognara, Storia della Scultura, dal suo Risorgimento 
in Italia sino al Secolo di Napoleone (Venice, 1813, 3 
vols.), much of whose matter is, however, already an- 
tiquated. 


Scultet(us), (Schultz), ABRAHAM, was born at 
Grumberg, in Silesia, Aug. 24, 1556, and went to Breslau 
in 1582. Obliged to leave on account of his father’s 
loss of fortune, he took a situation as tutor in Freistadt, 
where he enjoyed the opportunity of hearing the ser- 
mons of Melancthon and of Abraham Bucholtzer. In 
1584 he made a journey to Poland, and the year follow- 
ing to Gorlitz, in Lusatia, where he remained two years, 
attending public lectures and reading private lectures 
to others. In the same manner he employed himself 
in the University of Wittenberg and Heidelberg, till he 
was admitted into the Church in 1594. Officiating in 
a village church for a few months, he was sent for by 
the elector to be one of his preachers. In 1598 he was 
appointed pastor of the Church of St. Francis, Heidel- 
berg, and two years after became a member of the Ec- 
clesiastical Senate. He was appointed court preacher 
about 1615, which position he retained until he accept- 
ed the professorship of divinity in 1618. After the bat- 
tle of Prague he resolved to return to Heidelberg; but 
the fury of war had dispersed the students, and he 
retired to Emden in August, 1622, where he died, Oct. 
24,1625. His principal works are, Confutatio Disputa- 
tionis Baronii de Baptismo Constantini (Neost. 1607, 4to) : 
—Annales Evangelii per Europam 15. Secult Renorats 
( Heidelb. 1618, 8vo):—Aztomata Conctonandi (Han. 
1619, 8vo) :—Observationes in Pauli Epistolas ad Timo- 
theum, Titum, et Philemon: —Medulla Patrum (1634, 4to). 


Scum (mxo, chelâh, strictly an overlaying), rather, 
rust of a pot (Ezek. xxiv, 6, 11, 12). 

Scuophylacium (erevopviáúriov), a recess near 
the altar corresponding with the mediæval “aumbrye,” 
in which the chalice, paten, and every utensil em- 
ployed in offering the eucharistic sacrifice were ancient- 
ly placed immediately after mass, Reference is made 
to such a receptacle by the councils of Laodicea and 
Agatha. 


SCURVY 


Scurvy (253, gardb, from 33, to scratch), scurf 
on the skin (Lev. xxi, 20; xxii, 22), perhaps of a malig- 
nant kind (“ scab,” Deut. xxviii, 27). So also the word 
mp, yallépheth, rendered “scabbed” (Lev. xxi, 20; 
xxii, 22), signifies a sort of itching scab, scurf, tetter, so 
called as sticking fast. See Leprosy. The disease 
known by the name of scurvy in modern times is usu- 
ally caused by long confinement in cold and damp cli- 
mates, without fresh provisions, and a due quantity of 
acescent food. In the progress of the disease the skin 
becomes dry and scaly, livid spots appear, and the suf- 
ferer experiences great debility. 


Soutcheon (old form, scouchon; Latin, scutum 
= a shield), besides signifying an escutcheon, is also 
an old name for the angles of buildings or parts 
of buildings, such as window - jambs, etc., but appar- 


ently for those only which are greater than right 


angles, 
Scutum. See Pome. 


Scutum Fidei (shield of faith), a sacred device 
frequently represented in stone and wood carving, 
on monumental 
brasses, in stained 
glass, and an- 
cient paintings, in 
which the doc- 
À trines of the Trin- 
A ity in Unity and 

the Unity in 
) ¥ Trinity were set 
liIi forth for the in- 
II struction of the 
faithful. The ex- 
ample in the ac- 
companying 
wood-cut is from 
the south window 
of the south tran- 
sept of Thame Church, Oxfordshire (1829). It has 
since disappeared. 

Scylla, in Greek mythology, was the daughter of 
Typhon and Echidna, or of Neptune and the nymph 
Cratais. The descriptions of this marine monster are 
sufficiently striking, though they were never followed 
in the formative arts. Homer makes her to dwell by a 
rock which reached to the skies, and whose brow was 
constantly crowned with clouds, The mountain could 
not be scaled because of its smooth surfaces, and the 
monster was accordingly able to dwell undisturbed in 
the cavern which the waves had washed at its foot, and 
thence to inflict destruction on all who might approach. 
The giantess had twelve feet, which, however, were less 
dangerous than might be supposed, because they were 
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all fastened to the rock; but the horrible body had six 
long necks, surmounted by six terrible heads, which 
roared unceasingly under the impulse of hunger and 
ferocity. The mouth was armed with a triple row of 
teeth, and every form of creature afforded them a wel- 
come prey. In the absence of other food, they seized 
on dolphins and seals, but if a ship drew near, it was 
obliged to sacrifice a portion of its crew. Ulysses came 
prepared for a conflict, and sought in every way to 
drive off the monster with spear-thrusts and poles, but 
was at length obliged to pay for the temerity which led 
him to navigate the Sicilian straits with the loss of six 
of his most faithful companions, These waters (between 
Italy and Sicily) were at that time regarded as impas- 
sable because of Scylla and Charybdis (tncidit in Scyl- 
lam cupiens vitare Charybdin), one of which was certain 
to destroy the navigator. Their terrors are now alto- 
gether dissipated, and no fishing-boat dreads these mon- 
sters. Scylla is usually represented as a gigantic female 
figure with an oar raised as if to strike, the body ending 
in two dolphin tails, 


Scyllis, in Greek mythology, was a celebrated ar- 
chitect, who was supposed to be the son of Dedalus by 
a paramour of unknown name, whose father lived at 
Gortys, in Crete. Many of the buildings in Sicily were 
attributed to him and his brother Dipcenus. 


Soyllius, in Greek mythology, was a surname of 
Jupiter in Crete. 


Scythes, in Greek mythology, was a son of Her- 
cules and Echidna. 


Scyth’ian (Exúðnç) occurs in Col. iii, 11 as a gen- 
eralized term for a rude, ignorant, degraded person. In 
the Gospel, says Paul, “there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free; but Christ is all and in all.” It was an- 
ciently applied sometimes to a particular people, and 
sometimes to all the nomad tribes which had their seat 
to the north of the Black and Caspian seas, stretching in- 
definitely eastward into the unknown regions of Asia. It 
had thus much the same latitude as “ Tartars,” and was 
in like manner synonymous with Barbarian (Bap@apog). 
The same view of Scythian barbarism appears in 2 Macc. 
iv, 47 and 3 Macc. vii, 5, also in Josephus (Cont. A pion. 
ii, 37) and Parmenio (ap. Athen. v, 221). For other 
similar testimonies, see Wettstein, Nov. Test. ii, 292. 
The Scythians were, in fact, the ancient representatives 
of the modern Tartars, and, like them, moved from 
place to place in carts drawn by oxen. It is from this 
circumstance that they, or a tribe nearly allied to them, 
may be recognised on the monuments of Egypt. Inthe 
latter part of the 7th century B.C., they had become 
well known as a formidable power through the whole 
of Western Asia. Forced from their original quarters 
north of the Caucasian range by the inroads of the Mas- 
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Ancient Representation of a Scythian Family. 
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sagetæ, they descended into Asia Minor, where they took 
Sardis (B.C. 629), and maintained a long war with the 
Lydian monarchs; thence they spread into Media (B.C. 
624), where they defeated Cyaxares. They then di- 
rected their course to Egypt, and were bribed off by 
Psammetichus; on their return they attacked the Tem- 
ple of Venus Urania at Ascalon. They were finally 
ejected B.C. 596, after having made their name a terror 
to the whole Eastern world (Herod. i, 103 sq.). The 
name of Scythopolis, by which Beth-shean was known 
in our Saviour’s time, was regarded as a trace of the 
Scythian occupation (Pliny, v, 16). This, however, is 
doubtful. See ScyrHopo.is. The Hebrew records are 
silent respecting this Scythian invasion, though some 
scholars suppose it to be referred to by the prophets Joel 
and Zephaniah. The Scythians are described by classi- 
cal writers as skilful in the use of the bow (Herod. i, 73 ; 
iv, 132; Xenoph. Anab. iii, 4, 15), and even as the invent- 
ors of the bow and arrow (Pliny, vii, 57); they were 





A Scythian Horseman. (From the sculptures at Kertch.) 


specially famous as mounted bowmen (imrzorotérat, 
Herod. iv, 46; Thucyd. ii, 96); they also enjoyed an ill- 
fame for their cruel and rapacious habits (Herod. i, 106). 

With the memory of these events yet fresh on the 
minds of his countrymen, Ezekiel seems to select the 
Scythians, under the name of Gog (q. v.), as the symbol 
of earthly violence, arrayed against the people of God, 
but meeting with a signal and utter overthrow. He 
depicts their avarice and violence (xxxviii, 7-13), and 
the fearful vengeance executed upon them (ver. 14-23) 
—a massacre so tremendous that seven months would 
hardly suffice for the burial of the corpses in the valley 
which should thenceforth be named Hamon-gog (xxxix, 
11-16). The imagery of Ezekiel has been transferred 
in the Apocalypse to describe the final struggle between 
Christ and Antichrist (Rev. xx, 8). 

As a question of ethnology, the origin of the Scythi- 
ans presents great difficulties, Many eminent writers, 
with Niebuhr and Neumann at their head, regard them 
as a Mongolian, and therefore a non-Japhetic, race. It 
is unnecessary for us to enter into the general question, 
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which is complicated by the undefined and varying ap- 
plications of the name Scythia and Scythians among an- 
cient writers. So far as the Biblical notices are concern- 
ed, it is sufficient to state that the Scythians of Ezekiel’s 
age—the Scythians of Herodotus—were in all probabil- 
ity a Japhetic race. They are distinguished, on the one 
hand, from the Argippei, a clearly Mongolian race (He- 
rod. iv, 23), and they are connected, on the other hand, 
with the Agathyrsi, a clearly Indo-European race (ibid. 
iv, 10). The mere silence of so observant a writer as He- 
rodotus as to any striking features in the physical con- 
formation of the Scythians must further be regarded as 
a strong argument in favor of their Japhetic origin. 
For the geographical and ethnographical relations of 
the term, see Smith, Dict. of Class. Geog. ii, 936-945. 
Perhaps it may be inferred from Col. iii, 11 that there 
were Scythians also among the early converts to Chris- 
tianity. Many of this people lived in Greek and Roman 
lands, and could have heard the Gospel there, even if 
some of the first preachers had not already penetrated 
into Scythia itself. See Nat. Quar. Rev. Dec. 1876; 
Jour. Sac, Lit. April, 1853. 


Scython, in Greek mythology, was a man whom 
the poets represent as possessed of the ability to change 
his sex at will. 


Scythop’olis (ZkvIwy róňıç; Peshito - Syriac, 
Beisdn; Vulg. civitas Scytharum), that is, “the city of 
the Scythians,” occurs in the A. V. of Judith iii, 10 and 
2 Macc. xii, 29 only. In the Sept. of Judg. i, 27, how- 
ever, it is inserted (in both the great MSS.) as the 
synonym of Beth-shean (q. v.), and this identification 
is confirmed by the narrative of 1 Macc. v, 52, a parallel 
account to that of 2 Macc. xii, 29, as well as by the re- 
peated statements of Josephus (Ant, v, 1, 22; vi, 14, 8; 
xii, 8, 5). He uniformly gives the name in the con- 
tracted shape (Zxu9dz7oArg), in which it is also given by 
Eusebius (Onomast. passim), Pliny (H. N. v, 18), Strabo 
(xvi), etc and which is inaccurately followed in the 
A.V. Polybius (v, 70, 4) employs the fuller form of 
the Sept. Beth-shean has now, like so many other 
places in the Holy Land, regained its ancient name, 
and is known as Beisdn only. A mound close to it on 
the west is called Tell Shuk, in which it is perhaps just 
possible that a trace of Scythopolis may linger. But 
although there is no doubt whatever of the identity of 
the place, there is considerable difference of opinion as 
to the origin of the name. The Sept. (as is evident 
from the form in which they present it) and Pliny 
(H. N. v, 16) attribute it to the Scythians, who, in the 
words of the Byzantine historian George Syncellas, 
“ overran Palestine and took possession of Baisan, which 
from them is called Scythopolis.” This has been in 
modern times generally referred to the invasion record- 
ed by Herodotus (i, 104-106), when the Scythians, after 
their occupation of Media, passed through Palestine on 
their road to Egypt (about B.C. 600—a few years be- 
fore the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar ), a 
statement now recognised as a real fact, though some 
of the details may be open to question (Rawlinson’s 
Herod. i, 246). It is not at all improbable that either 
on their passage through, or on their return after being 
repulsed by Psammetichus (Herod. i, 105), some Scythi- 
ans may have settled in the country (Ewald, Gesch. iii, 
694, note); and no place would be more likely to attract 
them than Beisân — fertile, most abundantly watered, 
and in an excellent military position. In the then 
state of the Holy Land they would hardly meet with 
much resistance. See SCYTHIAN. 

Reland, however (apparently incited thereto bv his 
doubts of the truth of Herodotus’s account), discarded 
this explanation, and suggested that Scythopolis was a 
corruption of Succothopolis—the chief town of the dis- 
trict of Succoth. In this he is supported by Gesenius 
(Notes to Burckhardt, p. 1058) and by Grimm (Ereg. 
Handbuch on 1 Mace. v, 52). Since, however, the ob- 
jection of Reland to the historical truth of Herodotus is 
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now removed, the necessity for this suggestion (certain- 
ly most ingenious) seems not to exist. The distance 
of Succoth from Beisân, if we identify the former with 
Sakiut, is ten miles; while if the arguments of Mr. Beke 
are valid, it would be nearly double as far. It is surely 
gratuitous to suppose that so large, independent, and 
important a town as Beth-shean was in the earlier his- 
tory, and as the remains show it to have been in the 
Greek period, should have taken its name from a com- 
paratively insignificant place at a long distance from it. 
Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res, iii, 330) remarks with justice 
that had the Greeks derived the name from Succoth, 
they would have employed that name in its translated 
form as =xnvai, and the compound would have been 
Scenopolis. Reland’s derivation is also dismissed with- 
out hesitation by Ewald, on the ground that the two 
names Succoth and Skythes have nothing in common 
(Gesch. iii, 694, note). Dr. Robinson suggests that, af- 
ter all, City of the Scythians may be right, the word 
Scythia being used, as in the New Test., as equivalent 
to a barbarian or savage. In this sense he thinks it 
may have been applied to the wild Arabs, who then, as 
now, inhabited the Ghor, and at times may have had 
possession of Beth-shean. 

The Canaanites were never expelled from Beth-shean, 
and the heathen appear to have always maintained a 
footing there. It is named in the Mishna as the seat 
of idolatry (Aboda Zara, i, 4), and as containing a 
double population of Jews and heathens. At the begin- 
ning of the Roman war (A.D. 65), the heathen rose 
against the Jews and massacred a large number, accord- 
ing to Josephus ( War, ii, 18, 3) no less than 13,000, in 
a wood or grove close to the town. Scythopolis was 
the largest city of the Decapolis, and the only one of 
the ten which lay west of Jordan. By Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onomast. s. v. “ Bethsan”) it is characterized as 
modu imiônpoc and urbs nobilis. It was surrounded by 
a district of its own of the most abundant fertility. It 
became the seat of a Christian bishop, and its name is 
found in the lists of signatures as late as the Council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 536. The latest mention of it un- 
der the title of Scythopolis is probably that of William 
of Tyre (xxii, 16,26), He mentions it as if it was then 
actually so called, carefully explaining that it was for- 
merly Bethshan. See BETH-SHEAN. 

Sea (Heb. 0%, yam; Chald. N9", yammd; Sadac- 
oa), as opposed to land or earth (XN, érets, Gen. i, 10), in 
which all the waters of the earth are included, originat- 
ed by the separation of its waters from those of the air, 
or the clouds (ver. 6 sq.). The sea is represented as 
deep (Psa. lxviii, 23; Micah vii, 19; Amos ix, 3; Job 
xxxviii, 16), wide (xi, 9), and mighty (Psa. civ, 25; Job 
vii, 12; Lament. ii, 13); surrounding the earth at its 
utmost bounds (Deut. xxx, 13; Psa. cxxxix, 9; comp. 
the ancient Greek view of oceanus, weéavoc, Fubiger, 
Handb. d. alt. Geogr. i, 4); the earth, indeed, resting on 
the ocean (Psa. xxiv, 2). The surface (comp. BuSuc, 
the deep, 2 Cor. xi, 25) is roused by winds (Dan. vii, 2; 
comp. Jonah 1, 11, 13) into waves (a553, Psa. Ixv, 8 
evii, 25; Isa. lxviii, 18; cépara, Jude 13; crvdwy, James 
i, 6), so that it roars and rages (Jer. vi, 23; 1,42; Isa. v, 
30; lvii, 20; Psa. xcvi, 11; 1 Chron. xvi, 32), and is 
only subject to God (Job xxxviii, 11; Psa. lxxxix, 10). 
The countless inhabitants of the sea (James iii, 7; Rev. 
viii, 8 sq.) are given to men for food (Gen. ix, 2 sq.), but 
the people of God may only eat those which are legally 
clean (Lev. xi, 9 sq.). On the coasts of the sea (Heb. 
samah’, 3Y) lie great lands; and the sand of the sea 
(in; Gr. dippoc) i is proverbial for multitude (Gen. xxii, 
17; Josh. xi, 4; 2 Sam. xvii, 11; Job xxix, 18; Hos. 1, 
10; 1 Macc. xi, 1; Rev. xx, 8, etc.; Homer, / liad, ix, 
B85; Callim. Dian. p. 252; Ovid, Trist. iv, 1, 55; Ars 
Am. i, 254. Comp. Pindar, Olymp. ii, 178; Calpurn. ii, 
72. See also Gesen. Thesaur. p. 598 sq.). 

It may be remarked that almost all the figures of 
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speech taken from the sea in Scripture refer either to its 
power or its danger, and among the woes threatened iu 
punishment of disobedience, one may be remarked as sig- 
nificant of the dread of the sea entertained by a non-seafar- 
ing people, the being brought back inte Egypt “in ships” 
(Deut. xxviii, 68). The national feeling on this subject 
may be contrasted with that of the Greeks in reference 
to the sea. No mention of the tide is found in Scripture. 

The above Heb. word, D", ydm, is sometimes connect- 
ed with ninn, tehôm (åßvocoç, abyssus, “ the deep,” 
Gen. i, 2; Jonah i ii, 5). It also means the west (Gesen. 
Thesaur. p. 360, 598). When used for the sea, it very 
often, but not ana takes the article. Other words 
for the sea (in the A.V. “deep”) are: maiz, metsulah, 
or mix, metsolah (only in the plural), or mbas, tsulâh 
simply (4Bvecoc, BaXog, abyssus, profundum) ; ; baa, 
mabbil (xaraxdvopdc, diluvium, “water-flood,” Psa. 
xxix, 10). Smaller pools were distinguished into DAN, 
agâm, a natural pool or pond (cvii, 35; cxiv, 8; Tsa. 
XXXV, 7; xli, 18, etc.), and M373, berekâh, the same 
as the Arabic birkeh, an artificial pool or reservoir (2 
Sam. ii, 13; iv, 12; Nahum ii, 9). 

The following are the applications of the term yam 
in Scripture: 

1. The “gathering of the waters” (yammin), encom- 
passing the land, or what we call in a more or less defi- 
nite sense “the Ocean.” In this sense the term is used 
in Gen. i, 2, 10, and elsewhere, as Deut. xxx, 13; 1 Kings 
x, 22; Psa. xxiv, 2; Job xxvi, 8, 12; xxxviii, 8; see 
Homer, /liad, xiv, 301, 302; Hesiod, T'heog. 107, 109; 
and 2 Pet. iii, 5. 

2. The word is used, with the article, of some definite 
part of the great circumambient water, viz.: 

(a.) Of the Mediterranean Sea, called the “hinder” 

JINN), the “western,” and the “utmost” sea (Deut. 
xi, 24; xxxiv, 2; Joel ii, 20); “sea of the Philistines” 
(Exod. xxiii, 31); “the great sea” (Numb. xxxiv, 6,7; 
Josh. xv, 47); “tbe sea” (Gen. xlix, 13; Psa. lxxx, 11; 
cvii, 23; 1 Kings iv, 20, etc.). See MEDITERRANEAN, 

(b.) Also frequently of the Red Sea (Exod. xv, 4; 
Josh. xxiv, 6), or one of its gulfs (Numb. xi, 31; Isa. 
xi, 15), and perhaps (1 Kings x, 22) the sea traversed 
by Solomon’s fleet. See RED SEA. 

The place “where two seas met” (ré7ro¢ ddXaocog, 
Acts xxvii, 41) is explained by Conybeare and Howson 
as a place where the island Salmonetta, off the coast of 
Malta, in St. Paul’s Bay, so intercepts the passage from 
the sea without to the bay within as to give the appear- 
ance of two seas, just as Strabo represents the appear- 
ance of the entrance from the Bosphorus into the Euxine; 
but it seems quite as likely that by the “place of the 
double sea” is meant one where two currents, caused by 
the intervention of the island, met and produced an 
eddy, which made it desirable at once to ground the 
ship (Conybeare and Howson, ii, 423; Strabo, ii, 124). 

3. The term is also applied to the great internal lakes 
of Palestine, whether fresh or salt; e. g. 

(a.) The Sea of Chinnereth, M722 0" (Numb. xxxiv, 
11), called in the New Test. “ the Sea of Galilee” (Matt. 
iv, 18), the “Sea of Tiberias” (John xxi, 1), and “the 
sea (or lake) of Gennesareth” (Matt. xiv, 34; Mark vi, 
53; Luke v, 17), which last is but a variation of the 
Hebrew name. See GALILEE, SEA OF, 

(b.) The Dead Sea, called in Scripture the Salt Sea, 
mah EY (Gen. xiv, 3), the Sea of the Plain, or the 
Arabah, MANIN BS (Deut. iv, 40), and the Eastern Sea, 
"22717 ca (Joel ii, 20; Ezek. xlvii, 18; Zech. xiv, 
8). It is not named or alluded to in the New Test. It 
is called by Josephus ( War, iii, 10, 7) Aiuyn Aspari- 
rnc, by which name, or in the Latin form of Lacus As- 
phaltites, it was known to the classical writers. See 
SALT SEA. 

(c.) The Lake Merom is named once only in Script- 
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ure, where it is called D972 "2, waters of Merom (Josh. 
xi, 5,7). By Josephus it is called Semechonitis (Zepe- 
xwriric, Ant. v, 5, 1), and at present bears the name of 
Huleh: this is the uppermost and smallest of the three 
lakes on the Jordan. See Mero. 

4. The term ydm, like the Arabic bahr, is also applied 
to great rivers, as the Nile (Isa. xix, 5; Amos viii, 8, 
A. V. “flood ;” Nahum iii, 8; Ezek. xxxii, 2) and the 
Euphrates (Jer. li, 36). See Stanley, Syr. and Pal. 
App. p. 533; Hackett, /dlust. of Script. p. 119. 

5. Finally, the great copper (MWM)) or molten 
(P12) laver, which stood in the court of Solomon’s 
Temple, is called a yam (1 Kings vii, 23-44; 2 Kings 
Xvi, 17, etc.). See BRAZEN SEA; LAVER. 

Sea, Molten. See Laver. 


Seabury, Samvet, D.D., an efficient Episcopal min- 
ister, and afterwards bishop of Connecticut, was born 
at Ledyard, Groton, Conn., Nov. 30, 1729, and received 
his degree of A.B. at Yale College in 1748. In 1751 
he went to Scotland, and was ordained in London in 
1753. On his return to America, he was successively 
rector of Christ’s Church, New Brunswick, N. J.; Grace 
Church, Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y.; and St. Peter’s 
Church, Westchester; and in 1764 was made A.M. by 
Columbia College, and D.D. by Oxford University, Eng- 
land. During the Revolutionary war he acted for a 
time as chaplain to the British army, and in 1783 was 
chosen bishop and went to England for consecration. 
Not being successful, he went to Scotland, where his 
application was granted, in 1784 at Aberdeen, which was 
thus the cradle of the American Episcopal Church. On 
his return he was made rector of St. James’s Church, New 
London, Conn., where he published A Communion Office, 
and aided in a general organization of the Episcopal 
Church of the United States. He died Feb. 25, 1796. 
His publications comprise Charges, Sermons, and Ad- 
dresses: — The Communion Office, etc.: — The Duty of 
Considering our Ways : —Discourses on Several Subjects 
(1791, 2 vols.) :—An Earnest Persuasive to the Frequent 
Receiving of the Holy Communion (republished, 1816). 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 149. 


Seager, Micah, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Simsbury, Conn., in July, 
1800, and was converted in 1816. In 1818 he was re- 
ceived on trial by the Genesee Conference, in which he 
performed more than thirty years of active service. He 
was superannuated in 1854, and held that relation until 
his death, May 26, 1872. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
JSerences, 1872, p. 115. 


Seager, Schuyler, D.D., a minister and educator 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Sims- 
bury, Conn., July 26, 1807. He graduated from the 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, in 1836, and took 
his degree of M.A. in 1839, After his graduation he 
became principal of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
N. Y., and held that position until 1844. He was em- 
ployed in the pastorate from 1844 to 1853, and spent the 
next six years as principal of Genesee Wesleyan Semi- 
nary and Dansville Academy. He then returned to the 
pastoral work, in which he continued until his death. 
Among the churches he served were the First Church 
and Asbury, Rochester; Pear] Street and Grace, Buffalo; 
Lockport, and Batavia. He was a delegate to the gen- 
eral conferences of 1844 and 1848. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the Western New York Con- 
ference. See Minutes of Ann. Conferences, 1875, p. 158. 

Seah (MAND, sédh, from the obsolete FIND, sadh, to 
expand), a Hebrew measure, properly for grain (A.V. 
always “ measure;” Gen. xviii, 6; 1 Sam. xxv, 18; 1 
Kings xviii, 32; 2 Kings vii, 1, 16, 18); containing, 
according to the rabbins, the third of an ephah, i. e. 
nearly one and a half pecks English; according to Je- 
rome (On Matt. xiii, 33), a modius and a half. From 
the Aramzan form has sprung the oaroyv of the Sept., 
New Test., and Josephus. See METROLOGY. 
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Seal (amin, chothdm, ogpayic). The seal, together 
with the staff, has been in the East from the earliest 
times (Gen. xxxviii, 18) the favorite trinket of the men 
(see Cant. viii, 6; Hag. ii, 23; Jer. xxii, 24; Sir. xvii, 
22; comp. Rosenmiiller, Morgenl. vi, 252). Both are 
included in the attire of the Babylonians (Herod. i, 195; 
Strabo, xvi, 746). It was attached, as still in Persia, by 
a cord, and worn upon the bosom or in a finger-ring on 
the right hand (Gen. xli, 42; Esth. iii, 10, 8; viii, 2; 
Jer, xxii, 24; comp. Chardin, iv, 23; v, 454 sq.; Robin- 
son, i, 58, and see especially Longus, De Annul. Sign. 
[Mail. 1615; Lips. 1709]). The art of graving seals is 
an ancient one (Exod. xxviii, 11). The seal usually 
contains no figures (yet see the drawing of one found at 
Cusa, in Ker Porter, Trav. i, 425, pl. xxx, 2), but simply 





Ancient Seals. 
1. Signet cylinder. 


(From originals in British Museum.) 


2. Signet cylinder of Sennacherib, 
3. Seal of chalcedony, with Phanician inscription. 


4. Seal of sapphire chalcedony, with Assyrian inscription. 

5. Seal of chalcedony, with Persian inscription. 

6. Seal in form of a duck with the head resting on the back. 

7. Clay impression from seal of Esarhaddon. (From Koyunjik.) 

8. Clay impression from seal—device, ear of wheat. (From Koyunjik.) 
9. Clay impression from seal—device, a scorpion. (From Koyunjik.) 


the name of the wearer, sometimes with a sentence from 
the Koran, and it is customary to give an impression of 
it instead of a signature (Chardin, i, 289, 355; iii, 112, 
362, 366, with plates; Olearius, Trav. p. 633; Rosen- 
müller, Morgenl. iii, 205 sq. Comp. Curtius, iii, 6, 7; 
Herod. iii, 128). For this purpose the seal is moistened 
with a kind of black ink (Harmer, Obs. ii, 468, 470; 
iii, 478); but in sealing letters (1 Kings xxi, 8; comp. 
Josephus, Life, p. 44), bags (Job xiv, 17), and sacks 
(Mishna, Shabb. viii, 5), as well as doors, clay or sealing- 
earth was used (tbid.). Among the Jews the women 
also carried seal-rings (ibid. vi, 3). Eastern princes 
confer the dignity of minister or regent by the delivery 
of the state - seal, or a seal-ring (Gen. xli, 42; Esth. 
ili, 10; viii, 2; 1 Macc. vi, 15; comp. Curtius, x, 5, 4; 
Aristoph. Eq. 947; see Schulz, Leitung, iv, 218 sq.; 
Tournefort, Voyage, ii, 383), and sometimes they invest- 
ed successors in the same manner (Josephus, Ant. xx, 2, 
3). Inthe later language of the Jews the word chotham 
meant a counter or token, perhaps with a seal. Such 
were used in the second Temple (Mishna, Shekal. v, 3 
8q.), and a special officer of the seals was stationed there 
(ibid. v, 1). See Rina. 

The seal, with the owner’s name or some other device 
engraven upon it, was usually employed to authenticate 
public or private documents. Seals for this purpose, 
made of burned clay, or of copper, silver, gold, or pre- 
cious stones set in metal, were anciently used in the 
East. Sometimes the signet-ring was used for this 
purpose (Gen. xxxviii, 18; Jer. xxxii, 10). Ifa door 
had to be sealed, it was first fastened with some liga- 
ment, over which was placed some well-compacted clay, 
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and then impressed with the seal, so that any violation 
of it would be discovered at once (Job xxxviii, 14; Sol. 
Song iv, 12; Matt. xxvii, 66). Important documents 
were sometimes put in sealed bags and enclosed in earth- 
enware vessels for greater security (Deut. xxxii, 34; 
Jer. xxxii, 14; Job xiv, 17). The seal, if a cylinder, 
was rolled on the moist clay, hence Job says, “it is 
turned as clay to the seal” (xxxviii, 14); and some- 
times the tablet or impression was placed in the furnace 
and baked. The term “sealed” is sometimes used fig- 
uratively for that which is permanent (Isa. viii, 16) and 
confirmed (John vi, 29; Rom. iv, 11), also for that which 
is to be kept secret until the appointed time (Dan. viii, 
26; xii, 4, 9). So also the “book or roll sealed with 
seven seals” symbolized the plan of the divine govern- 
ment, which is ¢mpenetrable to every creature, but fully 
comprehended by the Saviour, who is exalted to the 
throne of the universe (Rev. v, 2-8). The “seal of the 
living God,” on which is supposed to be engraven the 
name of “Jehovah,” which was impressed upon the fore- 
heads of the faithful, symbolizes the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit (vii, 2-17; Ephes. i, 13, 14; vi, 30; 2 Cor. 
i, 22; Ezek. ix, 4,6; 2 Tim. ii, 19). See SIGNET. 


SEAL, ABBATIAL, is the official formal seal of an ab- 
bot. 


SEAL, CONSECRATION OF AN EPISCOPAL, It was 
customary in many parts of the Church during the Mid- 
dle Ages to consecrate the seal of a newly made bishop 
with his vestments and other episcopal insignia. The 
form of consecration was simple, the seal being blessed 
with holy-water. At the death of the bishop, his seal 
or seals (for he had usually more than one) were care- 
fully destroyed. 


SEAL, DECANAL, is the official formal seal of the dean 
of a cathedral or collegiate church. 


SEAL (ECCLESIASTICAL USE OF), a piece of metal or 
other hard substance, e. g. bone or ivory, usually round 
or elliptical, on which is engraved some device, used for 
making impressions on wax. The wax set or affixed 
to an ecclesiastical or legal instrument, duly impressed 
or stamped with a seal, is likewise designated by the 
same term. The use of seals as a mark of authenticity 
to letters and other instruments in writing is very an- 
cient, and was allowed to be sufficient without signing 
the name, which few could do of old. In 1237, owing 
to the prevalence of forgeries and the absence of public 
notaries in England, abbots, priors, deans, archdeacons, 
their officials and rural deans, capitular bodies, colleges, 
and convents, were required to have seals. If the office 
was perpetual, then the name of the man who bore it 
was engraved on the seal; but rural deans and officials 
whose office was temporary, had only the name of their 
office engraved upon it. They resigned their seals at 
the expiration of their tenure to him by whom they 
had been commissioned. The name seal is also given 
to the little stone which covers the sepulchre of relics 
in an altar. 


SEAL, Episcopat, is the official formal seal of a bish- 
op, attached to letters of orders, licenses, deeds of in- 
stitution, induction, degradation, and other documents. 
They represent the arms of the diocese, impaled with 
the personal arms of the bishop. Bishops commonly 
have two official seals—a large and a small one. These, 
in England, on their death, are sent to Lambeth Palace 
to be defaced and destroyed under the direction of the 
archbishop’s official. 


SEAL or Baptism. Baptism was often called, in 
the early Church, “the seal of the Lord,” “the seal of 
Christ,” with allusion, perhaps, to Eph. i, 13: iv, 30; 
John iii, 33, and other similar passages, especially 2 Cor. 
i, 21,22. This use of the word is taken from the cir- 
cumstance that the stamp or impression of a seal upon 
anything was regarded as a mark of property, or a token 
that it belonged to a certain owner, namely, the person 
whose seal it bore. Thus Gregory of Nazianzum (Orat, 
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40) calls baptism the seal and sign of sovereignty, or 
the token that the baptized person was subject to the 
dominion and government of God, and lived to obey his 
will. See Riddle, Christian Antig. p. 484. 


SEAL or ConFEssIon, a name for the obligation 
on a priest never to reveal the secrets of the confes- 
sional, See Lee, Gloss. of Liturgical Terms, s. v.; Wal- 
cott, Sac. Archeol, 8. v. 


Sealed Books, certain printed copies of the re- 
vised Anglican Prayer-book, as settled at the Savoy 
Conference, issued A.D. 1662, which, having been ex- 
amined by the commissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose, were certified by them to be correct. They were 
ordered by Parliament to be preserved in certain cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches. A folio reprint of the 
Sealed Book was issued by Pickering (1844), and again 
by Masters (1848, 8vo). See Lee, Gloss. of Liturgical 
Terms, 8. V. 


Seal-skin. See BADGER. 


Seam occurs in Scripture only in the epithet pa- 
goc, “without seam,” applied to our Saviour’s inner 
garment (“coat”), which the soldiers at his crucifixion 
accordingly cast lots for (John xix, 23). Monographs 
on this fact are cited by Volbeding, Jndex Programma- 
tum, p. 60. 


Seaman, RICHARD, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born April 28, 1785. He studied 
medicine, and was admitted to practice in New York 
when about nineteen. He became a Christian in 1812, 
and in 1823 was received into the New York Conference, 
and was regularly appointed until 1845, when he was 
obliged to take a superannuated relation. He continued 
to labor as his strength would permit, but for the last 
thirteen vears of his life was a great sufferer from rheu- 
matism. He died Nov. 6, 1864. He was a man of su- 
perior judgment, stern integrity, untiring energy, mod- 
est, generous, and evangelical. See Minutes of 4 nial 
Conferences, 1865, p. 100. 


Sea-monster is the rendering in Lam. iv, 3 of 
the Heb. jf, tan, where the margin has “sea-calves,” 
The root of the word is {3™, tandn, “to stretch out,” 
hence it seems to apply to a slim creature that extends 
itself, and some think it to mean a kind of serpent. 
Others would render it “jackal.” It is variously ren- 
dered in the A. V. (“whale,” “serpent,” etc.), nor is it 
probable that it was very definite in its application. 
See DRAGON, ` 


Sear occurs in Scripture only in the rendering of the 
word xaurnptalw, to brand (“sear with a hot iron”), in 
a tropical sense of the conscience (1 Tim. iv, 2). To 
sear the flesh is to cauterize or burn it, and thus deprive 
it of the power of sensation. In 1 Tim. iv, 2 the term 
denotes the effect of habitual sin, by which the con- 
science becomes so stupefied as to be insensible to the 
most enormous guilt and the most fearful threatenings 
of punishment. See BuRNING. 


Searle, Jeremiah, a (Dutch) Reformed minister, 
was born at Atkinson, N. H.,in 1795. He was educated 
in part at Bowdoin College, Me., and graduated at Union 
College, N. Y., in 1820. He studied theology with Dr. 
Andrew Yates, and was licensed by the Congregational 
Association of Vermont in 1823. His ministerial life 
was spent in the fullowing Reformed churches: Rotter- 
dam, N. Y., 1823-25; Coxsackie, 1825-51; Keyport, 
N. J., 1851-53; Fallsburgh, N. Y., 1853-61. He was a 
man of great sweetness of spirit, amiable and beloved; a 
minister and a workman who needed not to be ashamed ; 
studious, careful in preparation, practical and experi- 
mental in preaching; solemn, and yet cheerful, in man- 
ner; catholic in his sentiments, yet firm in the faith. He 
was president of the General Synod in 1850. He died 
in 1861. His ministry was marked by truly missionary 
labors, and crowned with two notable revivals of religion. 
See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church. (W.J.R.1)) 
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Searle, Moses C., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Byfield, Mass., Sept. 17,1797. He graduated at 
the College of New Jersey, Princeton, in 1821, and at 
the Theological Seminary in that place in 1824; was 
licensed by the New Brunswick Presbytery, and, going 
East, began his labors in Grafton, Mass., being ordained 
by Newburyport Presbytery in 1826 as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, Grafton. He subsequently labored 
in New Hartford, N. Y.; Dorset, Vt.; Haverhill, N. H.; 
Bradford, and Byfield, Mass., where he died, Dec. 10, 
1865. Mr. Searle was a man of deep piety and affec- 
tionate disposition, an excellent pastor and good preach- 
er. See Wilson, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 226. 
(J. L. S.) 


Searles, Isaac, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in Hartford, Conn., Oct. 30, 1816, 
removed to Ohio at an early age, and professed conver- 
sion in his seventeenth year. He was received on trial 
into the Rock River Conference, Aug. 25, 1841; ordained 
deacon in 1843, and elder in 1845. In 1848 the Wiscon- 
sin Conference was formed, and Mr. Searles became one 
of its members. He was superannuated for a short 
time, but became effective in 1852; superannuated in 
1866, and active in 1867. His last appointment was 
Brandon, Wis., where he died, Dec. 8, 1870. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 273. 


Sears, Allen, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in New York State in 1806, received on trial in 
the Kentucky Conference in 1838, appointed to Tay- 
lorsville Circuit as junior preacher, and continued to 
travel within the bounds of that conference for seven 
years successively. In 1845 he was transferred to the 
Indiana Conference, and appointed to Vincennes Station; 
in 1846, to Spencer Circuit. He died Dec. 4, 1846. He 
was a man of very strong faith, deep piety, a truly 
evangelical preacher, and a good pastor. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, iv, 185. 


Sears, Clinton W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Chautauqua Courty, N. 
Y., April 27, 1819. He was educated at Yale College 
and Middletown Wesleyan University. He was a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Conference, and had occupied sev- 
eral responsible stations, when, in 1862, he was appointed 
chaplain of the Ninety-tifth Regiment of Ohio Volunteers. 
He was seized while in service with the camp dysentery, 
and returned to his home, July 15, 1868, and died Aug. 
25, 1863. Mr. Sears was a good scholar, an able preach- 
er, and a faithful pastor. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1863, p. 148. 


Season (properly DY, a fixed time; watpdc, often 
rendered “time” in general, and not specific of a portion 
of the year). The general division of the year by the 
Hebrews was into two seasons, “Summer and Winter” 
(Psa. lxiv, 17; Zech. xiv, 8); but they appear also to 
have conveniently divided the year into six special sea- 
sons: “seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter” (Gen. i, 14; viii, 22). The same 
division obtains among many Oriental nations, as the 
Hindûs and Arabians, at this day. According to this 
division of the seasons in Palestine, they would seem to 
have been distributed in the following order: Summer, 
from the middle of August to the middle of October; 
Seed-time, from the middle of October to the middle of 
December ; Winter, from the middle of December to the 
middle of February; Cold, from the middle of February 
to the middle of April; Heat, from the middle of April 
to the middle of August. See AGRICULTURE. 


Seasons, CANONICAL, See FESTIVALS, 

Seat (usually some form of 38, yashdb, to sit; 
káðeðpa). There is no mention made of chairs in 
the Old Test., but seats of various kinds are named. 
(1.) NOD, kisséh (from MOD kasdh, to cover, also oc- 
curring twice, Job xxvi, 9; 1 Kings x, 19, in the form 
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2 Sam. viii, 13, or the elevated seat of the high - priest, 
1 Sam. i, 9; iv, 13, but is sometimes applied to a seat in 
general, though usually with some honorary distinction, 
as 1 Sam. ii, 8; Isa, xxii, 23. See THRong. (2.) 331%, 
moshdb (from ZY, yashdb, to sit), means any seat, as 
1 Sam. xx, 18, 25; Job xxix, 7, hence the site of a city, 
2 Kings ii, 19; an assembly or session, as Psa. i, 1, and 
the dwelling of men, Gen. xxv, 49, and often. (3.) The 
word m3350, tekundh (from jam, takdn, to weigh), is 
rendered “seat” in the A. V., Job xxiii, 3, but means 
rather dwelling, abode. (4.) Finally, shébeth, ND, is the 
infinitive of the verb yashdb, 3435 (see No. 2, above), 
used substantively, as in Amos vi, 3. 

Orientals usually seat themselves upon mats or car- 
pets on the floor. In the houses of the wealthy there 
are spread pillows, or cushions, stuffed with cotton; and 
sometimes broad low sofas, or divans, are used, with 
arms, stuffed cushions, and costly ornaments. Upon 
these divans, as well as upon the floor, they sit with the 
legs bent under, and crossed in a half-kneeling posture. 
Among some of them Europeans have even introduced 
chairs. The Ancient Egyptians had chairs and otto- 
mans in great variety and of the most elegant forms, 





Ancient Egyptian Chair. (Now in the British Museum.) 


much in the modern fashion (Wilkinson, Anc, Egypt. i, 
58 sq.) ; and no doubt the wealthy Hebrews imitated 
them. See HANDICRAFT. In later times the Hebrews 
adopted the custom of reclining upon couches at table 
(1 Sam. ix, 22; Amos vi, 4; Esth. vii, 8; Matt. xxiii, 
6; Luke vii, 37, 38). Among the Romans a chair of a 
particular form was used by the magistrates when ad- 
ministering justice, and this is called “the judgment- 
seat” (Matt. xxvii, 19; Acts xviii, 12, 16; Rom. xiv, 
10). See JUDGMENT-SEAT. 

The place in which a person is seated regulates, in 
Eastern nations, the degree of rank or precedence which 
he claims for himself or receives from others, In Persia 
the distance from the throne within which the dignita- 
ries of the court and nobles may sit is regulated by the 
strictest etiquette. The same particularity is observed 
in every department of public and private life, in the 
formal divan, in the social feast, and even in the retire- 
ment of the domestic chamber. To this peculiarity 
there are many allusions in Scripture: thus “the seat 
of Moses,” in which the scribes and Pharisees sat, ex- 
presses metaphorically the dignity which belonged to 
their office as teachers or expounders of the law; “the 
seat of honor,” to which allusion is made in the Apocry- 
pha, was the highest seat in the synagogue so much 
coveted by the Pharisees. Thrones are mentioned only 
in reference to deity or sovereignty; every other kind 
of dignity is determined by the seat. It was usual for 
persons who were greatly respected to be employed as 
judges or arbitrators; and for such seats were provided 
in some public place, round which the people respect- 


MOD), is a throne, a royal throne, as in Deut. xvii, 18: | fully stood, paying the most respectful reverence to the 
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person deemed worthy of occupying the seat. See AT- 
TITUDE. 

Se’ba (Heb. Seba’, NID; Sept. Za{a, occasionally 
Yon, v. r. in Chron. ZaPar), the oldest son of Cush 
(B.C. cir. 2500), and hence a country and people among 
the Cushites (Gen. x, 7; 1 Chron. i, 9), named in con- 
nection with Egyptians, Cushites, and Arabians (Sabee- 
ans) (Isa. xliii, 3; xlv, 14; Psa. lxxii, 10), and in Isa. 
xlv, 14; Ezek. xxiii, 42, as a rich and proud race. (The 
following account is based in part upon that of Poole, in 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible.) 

1. Name.—Besides the singular form above, there is 
given the plural O“NZO (Sept. Zaßaciy, Zaßactip ; 
Vulg. Sabuim), incorrectly rendered “ Sabzans,” a name 
given in the A. V. with more probability to the D"NIU 
(Joel iii, 8 [Heb. text, iv, 8]); and to Sheba, used for 
the people (Job i, 15); but it would have been better 
had the original orthography been followed in both 
cases by such renderings as “ people of Seba,” “ people 
of Sheba,” where the gentile nouns occur. See SABÆ- 
AN; SHEBA. 

If Seba be of Hebrew or cognate origin, it may be 
connected with the root N25, sabd, “he drank to ex- 
cess,” which would not be inappropriate to a nation 
seated, as we shall see was that of Seba, in a well-wa- 
tered country ; but the comparison of two other similar 
names of Cushites, Sabtah (NMA) and Sabtechah 
(X20230), does not favor this supposition, as they were 
probably seated in Arabia, like the Cushite Sheba 
(X2W), which is not remote from Seba (X39), the two 
letters being not unfrequently interchanged. Gesenius 
has suggested the Ethiopic sabeay, “a man,” as the or- 
igin of both Seba and Sheba, but this seems unlikely. 
The ancient Egyptian names of nations or tribes, pos- 
sibly countries, of Ethiopia, probably mainly, if not whol- 
ly, of Nigritian race, Sahaba, Sabura (Brugsch, Geogr. 
Inschr. ii, 9, tav. xii, K. 1), are more to the point; and 
it is needless to cite later geographical names of cities, 
though that of one of the upper confluents of the Nile, 
Astasobas, compared with Astaboras, and Astapus, seems 
worthy of notice as perhaps indicating the name of a na- 
tion. The proper names of the first and second kings 
of the Ethiopian 25th dynasty of Egypt, Shebek (N59) 
and Shebetek, may also be compared. Gesenius was led, 
by an error of the Egyptologists, to connect Sevechus, 
a Greek transcription of Shebetek, with Sabk or Shak, 
the crocodile- headed divinity of Ombos (Lez. s. v. 
N10). 

2. Biblical Notices.—Besides the mention of Seba as 
the first in the list of the sons of Cush (Gen. x, 7; 1 
Chron. i, 9), there are but three, or, as some hold, four, 
notices of the nation. In Psalm lxxii, which has evi- 
dently a first reference to the reign of Solomon, Seba is 
thus spoken of among the distant nations which should 
do honor to the king: “The kings of Tarshish and of 
the isles shall bring presents; the kings of Sheba and 
Seba shall offer gifts” (ver. 10). This mention of Sheba 
and Seba together is to be compared with the occur- 
rence of a Sheba among the descendants of Cush (Gen. 
x, 7), and its fulfilment is found in the queen of Sheba’s 
coming to Solomon. There can be little doubt that the 
Arabian kingdom of Sheba was Cushite as well as Jok- 
tanite; and this occurrence of Sheba and Seba together 
certainly lends some support to this view. On the other 
hand, the connection of Seba with an Asiatic kingdom 
is important in reference to the race of its people, which, 
or at least the ruling class, was, no doubt, not Nigritian. 
In Isaiah xliii, Seba is spoken of with Egypt, and more 
particularly with Cush, apparently with some reference 
to the Exodus, where we read, “I gave Egypt [for] thy 
ransom, Cush and Seba for thee” (ver.3). Here, to ren- 
der Cush by Ethiopia, as in the A. V., is perhaps to miss 
the sense of the passage, which does not allow us to in- 
fer, though it is by no means impossible, that Cush, as 
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a geographical designation, includes Seba, as it would 
do if here meaning Ethiopia. Later in the book there 
is a passage parallel in its indications: “The labor of 
Egypt and merchandise of Cush, and of the people of 
Seba, men of stature, shall come over unto thee, and 
they shall be thine” (xlv, 14). Here there is the same 
mention together of the three nations, and the same spe- 
cial association of Cush and Seba. The great stature 
and beauty of the Ethiopians are mentioned by Herod- 
otus, who speaks of them as by report the tallest and 
handsomest men in the world (iii, 20; comp. 114); and 
in the present day some of the tribes of the dark races 
of a type intermediate between the Nigritians and the 
Egyptians, as well as the Caucasian Abyssinians, are 
remarkable for their fine form, and certain of the former 
for their height. The doubtful notice is in Ezekiel, in 
a difficult passage: “and with men of the multitude of 
Adam [were] brought drunkards [asgo ; but the Keri 
reads D“NIO, ‘people of Seba’] from the wilderness, 
which put bracelets upon their hands, and beautiful 
crowns upon their heads” (xxiii, 42). The reading of 
the A. V. in the text is, “with the men of the common 
sort,” and in the margin, “with the men of the multi- 
tude of men.” The first clause would seem to favor the 
idea that a nation is meant, but the reading of the text 
is rather supported by what follows the mention of the 
“ drunkards.” Nor is it clear why people of Seba should 
come from the wilderness. 

3. Identification.—The list of the sons of Cush seems 
to indicate the position of the Cushite nation or country 
Seba. Nimrod, who is mentioned at the close of the list, 
ruled at first in Babylonia, and apparently afterwards in 
Assyria: of the names enumerated between Seba and 
Nimrod, it is highly probable that some belong to Ara- 
bia. We may thus conjecture a curve of Cushite set- 
tlements, one extremity of which is to be placed in Bab- 
ylonia; the other, if prolonged far enough in accordance 
with the mention of the African Cush, in Ethiopia. 

The other passages we have examined seem to show 
(if we omit the last) that Seba was a nation of Africa, 
bordering on or included in Cush, and in Solomon’s time 

| independent and of political importance. We are thus 
able to conjecture the position of Seba. No ancient 
Ethiopian kingdom of importance could have excluded 
the island of Meroé, and therefore this one of Solomon’s 

| time may be identified with that which must have arisen 

| in the period of weakness and division of Egypt that fol- 
lowed the empire, and have laid the basis of that power 
that made Shebek, or Sabaco, able to conquer Egypt and 
found the Ethiopian dynasty which ruled that country 
as well as Ethiopia. 

Josephus says that Saba (Sad) was the ancient name 
of the Ethiopian island and city of Meroé (Ant. ii, 10, 2), 
but he writes Seba, in the notice of the Noachian settle- 
ments, Sabas (ibid. i, 6, 2). So, too, Strabo and Diodo- 
rus Siculus (see Mannert, Geogr. p. 199). But the name 
Merod is more probably Ethiopic, meaning the watered 
land (see Tuch, Gen. p. 222; comp. Knobel, Jsa. p. 122, 
who gives Seba a similar meaning). This view of Seba, 
as identical with Meroé, has been adopted by all the 
moderns as suited to every passage where it is men- 
tioned (comp. Michaelis, Spicil. i, 180 sq.). Certainly 
the kingdom of Meroé succeeded that of Seba; and the 
ancient city of the same name may have been the cap- 
ital, or one of the capitals, of Seba, though we do not 
find any of its monuments to be even as early as the 
25th dynasty. There can be no connection between 
the two names, According to Josephus and others, 
Meroé was named after a sister of Cambyses; but this is 
extremely unlikely, and we prefer taking it from the an- 
cient Egyptian Meru, an island, which occurs in the 
name of a part of Ethiopia that can only be this or a 
similar tract, Meru-pet, “the island of pet (Phut ?) =the 
bow,” where the bow may have a geographical refer- 
ence to a bend of the river, and the word island to the 
country enclosed by that bend and a tributary. See 
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Puut. It may be remarked that it seems certain that, 
from a remote time, Ethiopia below Meroé could never 
have formed a separate powerful kingdom, and was prob- 
ably always dependent upon either Meroé or Egypt. 

4, Description.—Meroé was a large island in Ethiopia, 
formed by the Astaboras, on the east (Atbara, Takazzé), 
and Astapus (Bahr el-Asrak), on the west (alluded to in 
Zeph. iii, 10; Isa. xviii, 1), the two arms that unite to 
form the ‘Blue Nile (Strabo, xvii, 821). See Nive. 
It is mountainous, but fruitful (Heliod. Æthiop. x, 5), 
and its chief city is also called Meroé. This has been 
from antiquity the seat of a priesthood with an oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon (Herod. ii, 29), and a trading-place 
for the caravans of Africa and Arabia (Strabo, xvi, 771; 
xvii, 786 sq.; Pliny, ii, 75; v, 10; vi, 35; xxxvii, 15; 
Diod. Sic. i, 33; iii, 5 sq.; Ptolem. iv, 8). It is noted 
by the ancients as remarkable for the fact that here the 
sun casts shadows part of the year southward and part 
northward (comp. Strabo, ii, 135 sq.; Pliny, ii, 75; Lu- 
can, x, 300, 305, etc.: some think this is referred to in 
Isa. xviii, 1; Zeph. iii, 10). The city lay in the north- 
ern extremity of the island (seventy thousand paces 
from the entrance, i. e. the southern extremity—Pliny, 
vi, 35), five thousand stadia from Syene (Strabo, ii, 114; 
comp. Pliny, ii, 75), and ten thousand from Alexandria 
(Strabo, i, 62; ii, 114). The city of Meroé had gained 
control of the whole island, and sent colonies of priests 
to Upper Egypt to settle Thebes and Ammonium. In 
its flourishing period this kingdom was exceedingly 
powerful (Pliny, vi, 35), and was inhabited by farmers, 
shepherds, and hunters (Strabo, xvii, 821). Deserts of 
sand surrounded it (ibid.). The priesthood retained 
power until the third century before Christ, when it 
was overthrown by a king Ergamenes (under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus). Thenceforward the power of the city 
seems to have declined; it disappears from the view of 
Western writers, and not until the time of Augustus do 
we begin to hear sparse, and on some points contradic- 
tory, accounts of a city somewhere in that region, under 
queens who bear the common name of Candace (comp. 
Pliny, vi, 35; Dion Cas, liv, 5; Euseb. H. Z.ii,1). But 
Meroé was deserted, a few houses only remaining. 

Modern travellers have striven to find its site, and it 
is identified with some probability as the ruins almost 
twenty miles north-east of the Nubian city Shendy, in 
the Dar el-Atbara, a district near Assur forming a pe- 
ninsula, between the river Atbara, the Nile (Bahr As- 
rak), and the river Rahad. (See Russegger’s Charte ron 
Nubien, in his Reis., and ii, 1, 476, 480 sq.; Bruce, Trar- 
els, iv, 542 sq.; Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia, p. 273 
sq.; Rüppell, Arad. p. 114, 383, with plate v; Cailliaud, 
Voyage a Meroé au Fleuve Blanc [ Paris, 1826], 4 vols. 
with plates; Hoskins, Travels in Ethiopia, Exhibiting 
the State of the Country under the Dominion of Meroé 
[ Lond. 1835], with plates.) This supposition is con- 
firmed by the records of distances left by the ancients, 
for from Syene to Assur the caravan road is 534 Eng- 
lish miles by Russegger’s account, 560 by Hoskins’s, 
while the ancient reckoning is equivalent to 568 or 590 
English miles—an unimportant difference. So the dis- 
tance from the beginning of the island to the city was 
60 miles (see above), and Russegger found the distance 
from Assur to the mouth of the Atbara 55, Hoskins 60 
miles, See Ludolf, Comment. Hist. Ethiop. p. 88 sq. 3 
Delisle, in the Histoire de l’Académie des Sciences in 
1708, p. 365 sq.; Tzschucke, Ad Mel. III, i, 256 sq.; 
Mannert, X, i, 182 sq.; Heeren, Jdeen, II, i, 352; For- 
biger, Handb. ii, 814 sq.; Smith, Dict. of Class, Geog. 
8. v. “Meroé.” See ETHIOPIA. 


Sebak. See THICKET. 


Sebald, Sr., a legendary wonder-worker of the Ro- 
mish Church, said to have been the son of a Danish 
king, or, by another tradition, of a peasant. He began 
his studies at Paris before he was fifteen years of age, 


and after a few years married a daughter of the king 


Dagobert, from whom, however, he separated with her 
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consent after the lapse of a single day, in order to be~ 
come a hermit and practice a rigid asceticism. After 
ten years he made a pilgrimage to Rome, and received 
authority to preach from pope Gregory II. While on 
the way to Germany he miraculously delivered St. 
Willibald from death by starvatiou, and after reaching 
Bavaria he wrought numerous conversions, gathered 
churches, and settled near Nuremberg asa hermit. The 
date of his death is uncertain, being given as A.D. 801, 
901, or 1070. He had directed that his body should be 
laid on a wagon drawn by four bullocks, and buried 
where the cattle should come to a stop. The place 
so indicated was before St. Peter’s Chapel at Nurem- 
berg, which, accordingly, after having beeu transformed 
into a church, took his name. Many wonders were 
wrought by his lifeless body, in consequence of which 
he was beatified by pope Gregory X, and canonized 
by Martin V (1425), while the town of Nuremberg 
chose him fur its patron saint. The 19th of August 
is set apart for his commemoration. A rich and ar- 
tistic monument by Peter Vischer, erected to his mem- 
orv, may be seen in the Church of St. Sebaldus, at 
Nuremberg. 


Se-Baptists, a small and obscure sect which struck 
off from the Brownists (Independents) early in the 17th 
century. They received their name from the act of 
their leader, John Smith, of Amsterdam, in baptizing 
himself. After entertaining several views, he at last 
declared for the principles of the Baptists. Upon this 
he left Amsterdam and settled with his disciples at Ley, 
where, being at a loss for a proper administrator of the 
ordinance of baptism, he plunged himself and then per- 
formed the ceremony upon others. The Se- Baptists 
maintain that it is lawful for every one to baptize him- 
self; and the Samokrestschentsi (a small Russian sect 
of self-baptizers) give as a reason that there is no one 
on earth sufficiently holy to administer the ordinance 
aright. See Blunt, Dict. of Sects, 8, v.; Gardner, Faiths 
of the World, s. v. 


Sebasté. See SAMARIA. 


Sebastian, Sr., a Christian martyr under Diocle- 
tian, was born at Narbonne, in Gaul, and educated at 
Milan. Although a Christian, he entered the Roman 
army, concealing his religion, with the view of being en- 
abled by his position to assist and protect the Christians, 
He rose to high favor under Diocletian, and became a 
member of the emperor’s guard. At length he was 
informed against, and Diocletian used every effort to in- 
duce him to renounce the Christian belief, but in vain. 
He was condemned to be put to death by a troop of 
Mauritanian archers, who transfixed him with arrows 
and left him for dead. Some Christians coming to the 
place of execution to bury -him found signs of life re- 
maining, and he was removed to the house of a Chris- 
tian lady, Irene, and recovered. He would not yield to 
the persuasions of his friends to remain in seclusion, but 
intentionally placed himself in the emperor’s way. Dio- 
cletian condemned him to be beaten to death with clubs 
in the amphitheatre, and his body was flung into one of 
the sewers of the city. According to the Acts of Mar- 
tyrdom, it was discovered by means of an apparition, 
and carried by a Christian lady, Lucina, to the cata- 
comb which is still called by his name. The day of 
his martyrdom was Jan. 20, 288, but by the Greeks the 
feast is held Dec. 20. 

There is another saint of the same name, who is said 
to have suffered martyrdom in Armenia. 


Se’bat, or rather Suespat (Heb. Shebat’, O20, a 
rod or tribe; Sept. Zadar), the fifth month of the Jew- 
ish civil vear, and the eleventh of the ecclesiastical vear, 
from the new moon of February to that of March; or. 
according to others, corresponding to our January. See 
Montn. The name is substantially the same in the 
Syriac and Arabic. The Jews began in this month to 
number the years of the trees they planted, the fruits of 
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which were esteemed impure till the fourth year (Zech. | west German Conference. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
i, 7). See CALENDAR, JEWISH. ferences, 1876, p. 134. 


Sebbun, in Japanese mythology, is a feast of puri-; Sebuzi. See SEBUANS. 
fication and of expelling the evil spirit, which is done 
shortly before the advent of the new year. This festi- 
val also serves as the date for the settlement of semi- 
annual payments. 


Sebuans, the name given to the second of the four 
Samaritan sects named by Epiphanius, the other three 
being the Essenes, Gorthzans, and Dositheans. It was 
originated by Sebua, or Sebuiah; and, partly to suit their 

Sebirin (j97"30), or imaginary readings, isa tech- | own convenience, and partly through hostility to the 
nical term of the Masorites to denote that words in the | Jews, kept the sacred festivals at different periods from 

: hig | them—viz. the Passover and Pentecost in autumn, and 
ee pre pa as i e rea the Feast of Tabernacles in the time usually allotted for 


: : k the Passover. This sect was not permitted to worship 
think ;” thus we read in Dan. vii, 25 "301, and he 


along with the other Samaritans in the temple on Mount 
thought, and in the Chaldee paraphrase on Prov. xiv, 12, | Gerizim. Lightfoot, in his Hore Talmudice, considers 
“there is a way which is right in the view of man,” we 


them to be identical with the Sabeans. 
read “there is a way which man imagines” (j""207), = eca’cah [many Sec’acah ] (Heb. Sekukah’, n250, 
etc. Now there are a number of such imaginary or 


l : , thicket; Sept. Zoyoya v.r. Aioyıóča; Vulg. Sechacha, or 
supposed readings to be found in the Hebrew text of the ' Sachacha), one of the six cities of Judah situated in the 
Old Test., as the following examples will prove. Thus | Midbar (“ wilderness”), that is, the tract bordering on 
we read: the Dead Sea (Josh. xv, 61). It occurs in the list be- 

oe at ; , tween Middin and han-Nibshan. It was not known to 
bn an ee Ce es ene pone, Pr TONT, as, Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast). From Sinjil, among 

“DN, thousand, is said to stand four times for ppb, the highlands of E paren: see Selan, Dra kobinson 
as in Exod. xxxii, 28: Jud. iv, 10, ete. saw a place called Sekakeh (Bib. Res. ii, 81, note) ; but 
SON, and he sa id is gala’ tosina toare iinne this locality is, of course, out of the question. The 

f f place possibly corresponds to the site of Kusr Antar, 
MAR, “and they said,” as in Exod. xiv, 25; Numb. ' one of two ruined towers on Wady Khureitun (Robin- 


xxxii, 25, etc. ! gon, Bib. Res. ii, 182). 

F ON Oko ihe Tae, Ib Baid to-stand fye times) for | Secchi, Giovanni BATTISTA, called il Caravaggino, 
TIAN, as in Gen. xlv, 25, etc. | an Italian painter, born at Caravaggio in 1619. He left 

TTEN, a wife, stands three times for MWRDD, “for a i several important works at Milan; among them are, 
wife,” as in 2 Chron. xxi, 6; Ezra ii, 61; Neh. vii, 63. | Adoration of the Magi, and a Pietà. 

"WR, which, stands four times for NWR, “as which,” Secession Kirk oF SCOTLAND. See PRESBY- 
Exod. xiv, 13; Lev. vii, 36, 38; Numb. iv, 49. | TERIAN CHURCHES; UNITED PRESBYTERIANS. 


"WR, as which, stands ten times for WR, * which,” P ; 5 
Deut. xvi, 10; a 8; Josh. ii, 7; xiii, 8; xiv, 2; Jer.', Secheni’as (Zeyevíaç, Eieyoviaç), Apocryphal 
xxiii, 27: Isa. li, 13; Hos. vii, 12; Jonah i, 14; Hag. i, 12. | forms of the Heb. name SHECHANIAH (q. v.); namely, 

IPN, thou, stands three times for MMS, “now,” as 1, (a) the father of Lettus (1 Esdr. viii, 29), or rather of 
Kines i, 18, 20. one whose name has dropped out of the text (Ezra viii, 

"3%, from it, stands six times for MIAA, ‘from her,” | 3); (b) the “son of Jezeluo (1 Esdr. viii, 32) or Jaha- 
as Lev. vi, 8; xxvii, 9; Josh. i, 7; Judg. xi, 34; 2 Kings ziel (Ezra viii, 5). 

a 1 Kings xxii, 43. , Se’chu (Heb. with the art. kas-Seku’, 15387, the 

3, upon, stands nine times for T3, “until,” as Gen. | watch-tower, implying that the place was on or near an 
xlix, 13; Josh. ii, 7; xiii, 16; anges ga elevation; Sept. Beyi v. r. Legei), a region in Ramah, 
Po iba a Pelee Or Bey. yee ens 2%, containing a famous well (or rather cistern, 553), which 

: AAA Saul passed while in pursuit of David (1 Sam. xix, 22). 
Without enlarging upon this list, we will remark for “Assuming that Saul started from Gibeah (Tuleil el- 
those interested in that subject that these %20 are Ful), and that Neby _Samwil is Ramah [?], then Bir 
given in alphabetical order by Frensdorff in his Masso- | Neballa (the well of Neballa), alleged by 3 modern trave 
ra Magna; the first part is entitled Massoretisches Wör- eller (Schwarz, Palest. P- 127 ) to contain a large pit, 
terbuch, p. 369 sq. See Buxtorf, Tiberias, p. 257 sq.; would be in a suitable position for the great well of 


. E . Sechu. Schwarz himself (p. 157) would identify it 
oe ee Han Massoreth (els Ginsburg )>. p with Askar, on the south-east end of Mount Ebal, and 


the well with Jacob's Well in the plain below; and Van 
Sebonde (or De Sabunde), Rarmonn, a Spanish | de Velde (S. and P. ii, 53 sq.) hesitatingly places it at 
philosopher, was born at Barcelona during the 14th cen- | Suk, in the mountains of Judah north-east of Hebron; 
tury; but his life is little known. He practiced medi- | but this they are forced into by their respective theo- 
cine at Toulouse in 1430, and his death is placed in 1432. | ries as to the position of Ramathaim-Zophim” (Smith). 
He wrote, besides several MS. works, Theologia Natura-| Sechu is perhans represented by the present Khuraib 
lis (Deventer, 1487, fol. and later), in wnich he sets forth | er- Ram, which still contains a cistern (Robinson, Later 
the doctrine of Aquinas after the manner of Raimond ; Res. p. 287), and lies near er-Ram (Ramah) directly on 
Lully. The work was translated by Montaigne (Paris, the road from Tuleil el-Ful (Gibeah of Saul). 
1569, 8vo). Of Sebonde’s other essays, the principal is 
entitled De Natura Hominis (Cologne, 1501, 4to), an 
abridgment of the Theologia Naturalis. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 





Sechuana Version. The Sechuana occupies a 
prominent place in the great Caffre family of languages, 
and is the most important of all languages of Southern 
Africa. The first portion of the Sechuana version com- 

Sebrasse, GOTTLIEB, a minister of the Methodist | mitted to the press was the Gospel of St. Luke, printed 
Episcopal Church, was born in Prussia, Nov. 8, 1833, and | at Cape Town in 1831, under the personal superinten- 
came to the United States in 1852. He soon after was; dence of Mr. Moffat. In 1841 the whole New Test. was 
converted, and began to preach in 1856; but his health | printed in London at the expense of the British and 
failing, after filling three or four appointments, he re- | Foreign Bible Society, under the eye of the translator. 
tired from the active ministry and settled near Red From that time on Mr. Moffat devoted himself to the 
Wing. He died, from the effects of a fall from his, translation of the Old Test., which was completed in 
wagon, June 3, 1876. He was a member of the North- 1859. A revision of the entire Bible was commenced in 
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SECKENDORF 


1870 and completed in 1877. Up to March 30, 1878, 
7066 Bibles and 10,094 New Testaments with Psalms 
have been distributed. Comp. The Bible of Every Land, 
but more especially the Annual Reports of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, which are the only sources 
for the more recent versions published since the prepa- 
ration of The Bible of Every Land. (B. P.) 


Seckendorf, Vitus Louis von, a noted German 
statesman of the Reformation period, was born at Au- 
rach, a town of Franconia, Dec. 20, 1626. The great 
progress in his studies made in his youth coming to 
the ears of Ernest the Pious, duke of Saxe-Gotha, this 
prince brought him to Gotha to be educated with his 
children. After remaining two years, he went in 1642 
to Strasburg ; and, returning to Gotha in 1646, was made 
honorary librarian to the duke. In 1651 he was made 
aulic and ecclesiastical councillors; and in 1663-council- 
lor of state, first minister and sovereign director of the 
consistory. The year after, he went into the service of 
Maurice, duke of Saxe-~Zeist, as councillor of state and 
chancellor. He remained with him until his death, in 
1681, and led a life of retirement, writing many works. 
Frederick III, elector of Brandenburg, made him council- 
lor of state and chancellor of the University of Halle, dig- 
nities which he did not long enjoy. He died at Halle 
Dec. 18, 1692. ‘The work of his held in the highest esti- 
mation for its utility is Commentarius Historicus et A po- 
logeticus de Lutheranismo (Lips. 1688-92), written in ref- 
utation of Maimbourg’s Histoire du Luthéranisme. See 
the literature referred to in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Secker, THomas, an eminent English prelate, was 
born in 1693 at Sibthorpe, Nottinghamshire. He be- 
longed to a family of Dissenters, but was influenced (by 
his own views and by the divisions and disturbances at 
that period prevailing among the Dissenters) to con- 
form. He therefore never practiced medicine, for 
which he had studied at London, Paris, and Leyden, 
but entered Exeter College, Oxford, in 1721. In De- 
cember, 1722, bishop Talbot ordained him deacon, and 
not long after, priest. He was presented by the bishop 
with the rectory of Houghton le Spring in 1724, where 
he remained until 1727, when he removed to Durham. 
In July, 1732, Grafton, lord chamberlain, appointed him 
chaplain to the king. He was instituted to the rectory 
of St. James’s, May 18, 1733, and was consecrated bishop 
of Bristol Jan. 19, 1735. In May, 1737, Dr. Secker was 
translated to the bishopric of Oxford; in December, 
1750, was promoted to the deanery of St. Paul’s; and 
confirmed archbishop of Canterbury April 21, 1758. 
He died in London, Aug. 3, 1768. His works comprise 
Sermons, Lectures, and Charges (Lond. 1811, 6 vols. ), 
last edition with a memoir by bishop Porteous. 


Second Coming or CHRIST. See ADVENT, SEC- 
OND; MILLENNIUM. 


Second Marriage. In the early Church, not 
only did the more strict Novatians and Montanists es- 
teem a second marriage unlawful, but that error was up- 
held by several councils (Conc. Nic. c.8; Ancyran. c.19; 
Laodic.c.1; Neocesar.c.3; Constit. A post. lib. iii, c. 2; 
Athenag. Legat. ; Theophil. Ant. Ad Autol. lib. iii; Iren. 
Adv. Her, lib. iii, c. 19). When the severity of this 
principle was relaxed with regard to lay members of 
the Church, it was still retained with reference to the 
clergy (Tertull. De Monog. c. 11; Ad Uzor. lib. i, c. 7; 
De Penit,c.9), At length this law was rendered nu- 
gatory by the enforcement of celibacy among the clergy. 
See DIVORCE; MARRIAGE, 


Secondary, a clerk who, if learned and expert in 
music, was eligible for promotion, by the dean, to the 
place of vicar. He was the canon’s personal attendant, 
and sat in the secondary row of stalls; hence his name. 
At Chichester the secondary sang the daily mass of 
requiem in the Lady-chapel. It was also a technical 
term for a cathedral dignitary of second rank and posi- 
tion—a minor canon, precentor. 
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SECRET DISCIPLINE 


Second-first SABBATH (2aBBarov ðevrepó-rpw- 
rov; Vulg. Sabbatum secundum primum; A. V. “second 
Sabbath after the first”) is an expression occurring only 
in Luke vi, 1, and apparently coined for the occasion, as 
the compound adj. devrepd-rpwroe is found nowhere 
else in all the range of Greek literature. The learned 
have therefore been greatly divided, or, rather, in doubt, 
as to its meaning, since it is in itself quite vague and 
ambiguous. The earliest opinion is that of Epiphanius 
(Heres. i, 30, 51), followed by Isidore of Pelusium (iii, 
110), Suidas (s. v. [48Barov), Theophylact (ad loc.), and 
cited among later writers by Petavius (i, 61) and Scal- 
iger (Emend. Temp. vi, 551), viz. that the Sabbath thus 
indicated was that which immediately succeeded the 
Paschal festival; for (argue they) the “morrow after 
the Sabbath” [i. e. Passover] (MAW MIM, i. e. dd 
devrépac Tov Wdoya) is the point from which the law 
orders the seven weeks to be reckoned till Pentecost. 


‘Hence all the weeks and Sabbaths of that interval are 


designated from this name ("219M MDD, apiSpoc 
Tov dpayparoc, numerus manipuli, i. e. the number of 
the omer, or first-fruits presented as a wave-offering). 
This is the view embraced by most moderns, quoted in 
detail by Wolf (Cure in N. T. i, 619 sq., where several 
arbitrary opinions by various authors are likewise enu- 
merated) ; see also Köcher (Analect. ad loc.), Russ (Har- 
mon. Evangel. p. 689 sq.), Marsh (Notes to Michaelis’s In- 
trod. ii, 61). The circumstances of Luke’s narrative 
indicate that the day in question was not (as usually 
reckoned) the first Sabbath after the second day of un- 
leavened bread, for that usually fell within the Passover 
week; whereas our Lord, on the occasion referred to, 
had evidently left Jerusalem at the close of the entire 
festival, and was on his way back to Galilee. Nor 
would this have been a natural and appropriate term 
for such a day, since that would rather have been a 
“first after the second” (zrpwro-devrepoc), if, indeed, it 
could have been called second at all, seeing it either 
was simply, or else preceded, the first Sabbath of the 
series of seven between Passover and Pentecost. It 
seems rather to have been the first of that series, but 
the second after the beginning of the Paschal week; 
which circumstance affords a simple and apposite ex- 
planation of the compound name. That the incident in 
our Lord’s history occurred at that season is evident 
from the fact that the grain stood ripe, but unreaped, in 
the fields; and a comparison of the evangelical narra- 
tives makes it apparent likewise that the “feast” which 
John states (v,1) that Jesus attended that year at Je- 
rusalem was the Passover. If this collocation is cor- 
rect, the Sabbath in question could not well have been 
the one occurring during the Paschal week, as that is 
preoccupied by John’s account (in the same chapter) of 
the cure at the pool of Bethesda. The only mode of 
escaping this conclusion is by the unnatural] supposition 
that the former “Sabbath” was merely the Passover- 
day itself, which, as some claim, is metaphorically thus 
named in a few cases (Lev. xxiii, 11, 15; comp. Josh. v, 
11). See Mayer, Commentar, ad loc., Hase, Leben Jesu, 
p. 142; Methodist Quarterly Review, 1850, p. 492; also 
the monographs De Sabbato Deuteroproto, by Miller 
(Rost. 1665), Goloner (Viteb. s. a.), Van Til (L. B. 
1708). See PASSOVER; PENTECOST; SABBATH. 


Secret. See MYSTERY. 


Secret Discipline (Lat. arcani disciplina ), a 
term used to signify a practice of the early Christian 
Church of performing the rites of religion with se- 
crecy. It was founded upon the words of Christ, “Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs,” etc. (Matt. vii, 
6), and began to be common shortly after the middle of 
the 2d century. The first reason for its adoption was 
to guard the more sacred and mysterious doctrines from 
popular misconception and blasphemy among the pa- 
gans. The discipline of the secret appears in several 
forms: (1.) Both unbelievers and catechumens were ~ 

















SECRET OF THE MASS 


was closed, by one of the deacons, who said, “ Jte, missa 
est” —“ Go, the assembly is dismissed.” After this the 
sacrament was administered. (2.) The lectures address- 
ed by the presiding teacher to the body of catechumens 
in general were confined to the general doctrines of 
Christianity. The more mysterious doctrines, those 
which regarded the sacraments of baptism and the eu- 
charist, called “Mystagogic,” were only communicated 
at the close, and to those only who had undergone the 
preliminary probation. (3.) The eucharist, if referred 
to at all in the presence of the uninitiated, was spoken 
of in words so conceived as to concea} its nature. Some 
very curious examples of this concealment might be 
cited—e. g. Epiphanius, referring to the formula “ this 
is my body,” writes, “This is my that thing” (Toùró 
pov tori róde). The mysteries thus specially guarded 
were baptism, the unction, or chrism ordination of 
priests, the Lord's supper, liturgy, the knowledge of the 
Holy Trinity, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. See 
Coleman, Christ. Antig. p.35. See ARCANI DISCIPLINA. 


Secret of the Mass, a prayer in the canon of 
the mass before the preface, and having much the same 
tenor as the collect. Since the 10th century it is said 
in a low voice by the celebrant after the Orate fra- 
tres. In France it was marked with the mystic let- 
ters V.D. St. Gregory calls it the Canon of the Se- 
cret. According to some writers, it represents that the 
working of God in the holy communion passes man’s 
understanding; but, as Cranmer explains it, Christ’s 
secret conversation which he had with his disciples 
before his passion. The bells in England were for- 
bidden to be rung during this service in 1701. The 
secrets were formerly called super oblata and may have 
taken their name from the secretion of gifts and ob- 
lations. . 


Secrētæ, any prayers said secretly and not aloud. 
Anciently, at the commencement of the divine office, 
the Lord’s Prayer and Hail Mary were said silently, 
as also other portions of the same office. But this rule 
was abolished in the English Church during the changes 
which took place three centuries ago, though it still 
obtains in the Latin communion.—Lee, Glossary of Li- 
zurgical Terms, 8. V. 


Secretaria, a name given to the sessions of the 
councils in the early Christian Church because they 
were held in the aecretarium (q. v.). 


Secretarium (or SECRËTUM), a part of early Chris- 
tian churches, which was also called dsaconicum (q. v.). 
It was called secretarium, as Ducange conjectures, be- 
cause the consistory or tribunal of the Church was here 
kept, the secretum or secretarium being a known name 
for the courts of the civil magistrate. Others suppose 
it derived its name from its being a place of safety, or 
the robing-room of the officiating clergy. 


Secretarius (1), the confidential correspondent of 
a bishop, abbot, head of a college, or other ecclesiastical 
dignitary. (2) A sacristan or sexton. 

Sect [in Biblical usage] (aipeore, i. e. division; 
hence “ heresy,” Acts xxiv, 14; 1 Cor. xi, 19; Gal. v, 
20; 2 Pet. ii, 1), a religious party (Acts v, 17, etc.); 
hence discord (1 Cor. xi, 19, etc.). Among the Jews 
there were several sects mentioned in the New Test., 
distinguished by their practices and opinions, yet united 
in communion with each other and with the body of their 
nation. See Sects, JEwisu. Christianity was origi- 
nally considered as a new sect of Judaism; hence Ter- 
tullus, accusing Paul before Felix, says that he was 
chief of the seditious sect of the Nazarenes (Acts xxiv, 
5); and the Jews of Rome said to the apostle when he 
arrived in that city that, “as concerning this sect, we 
know that everywhere it is spoken against” (Acts 
xxviii, 22). Peter (2 Pet. ii, 1-10) foretells that false 
teachers should arise among them “who privily shall 
bring in damnable heresies [or sects ], even denying the 
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dismissed from the church, when the ordinary service 


SECTS, CHRISTIAN 


Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction.” He adds that these people, being great 
lovers of themselves, are not afraid to introduce new 
sects, where the word sect is taken.in the same sense 
as heresy. See HERESY. 

Among the Greeks the philosophers were divided 
into different sects; as the Academics, the Stoics, the 
Peripatetics, the Cynics, the Epicureans, etc. The Jews, 
in imitation of the Greeks, began to divide themselves 
into sects about the time of the Maccabees; and it 
seems as if the Corinthians had a mind to introduce 
something like this into Christianity when they boast- 
ed, I am a disciple of Peter, I of Paul, I of Apollos (1 
Cor. i, 12; iii, 22, etc.). See Division. 


SECT [in ecclesiastical usage] (Lat. secta, cut off), a 
collective term comprehending all such as follow the 
doctrines and opinions of some divine, philosopher, etc. 
By the Roman Catholic Church it is applied to all those 
religious bodies which separated from her communion. 
By Protestants, generally, it is employed in no oppro- 
brious sense to signify the various organizations into 
which the Protestant churches are divided. Separate 
organization rather than difference of opinion is the 
meaning conveyed by the term; for great and known 
differences in opinion, when followed by no external 
breach in the society, are not considered as constitut- 
ing distinct sects. Thus High and Low Church are 
only called parties, because they have not formed sepa- 
rate communions. Among the Jews the term was dif- 
ferently understood, for among them there were no sep- 
arate communities erected, if we except the Samaritans. 
The same Temple aud the same synagogues were at-* 
tended alike by Pharisees and Sadducees. They were 
often of both denominations in the Sanhedrim and even 
in the priesthood. Another difference was, also, that 
the name of the sect was not applied to all the people 
who adopted the same opinions, but solely to the men 
of eminence among them, who were considered as the 
leaders of the party. There have been, from time to 
time, a great number of sects, separating, often on points 
of no importance, from some other Church organization. 
These are treated of in separate articles, and it will only 
be necessary to add here that with respect to certain 
sects, especially those belonging to the first centuries, 
we have no other information than such as is afforded 
by their foes, who were not always scrupulous in their 
theological warfare. Their statements should, there- 
fore, often be taken with considerable allowance. See 
SECTS, CHRISTIAN, | 


Sectarianism, devotion or adhesion to a sect, 
generally signifies that spirit which makes more of the 
sect or organization than of the cause of Christ. 


Sectaries, a term used to denote those who adhere 
to the same sect and maintain the 
same doctrines, 


Section, the representation of a 
building cut asunder vertically so as 
to show the interior; also of a mould- 
ing or other member in architecture 
cut asunder so as to show its pro- 
file. 


Sects, CHRISTIAN. The various 
sects which have arisen in the Church from time to 
time are treated of under their several appropriate cap- 
tions in this Cyclopedia. This article has to do sim- 
ply with the idea of sectarianism, and with the ethical 
and legal aspects which the question assumes in certain 
lands. 

The word sect occurs in classical literature (in Cice- 
ro, Tacitus, etc.) in the sense of sequor, as involving the 
idea of separation to some leader rather than that of 
separation from some body. It consequently might be 
applied to Christianity itself at the beginning, when de- 
votion to Jesus of Nazareth seemed to be the promi- 
nent trait of the new tendency. In a later period the 





Section of a 
Moulding. 


SECTS, CHRISTIAN 


word came to signify separation from, as if derived from 
secare, to cut off. This has continued to be its princi- 
pal meaning to our day. Protestantism is evidently 
prohibited from employing the word in this sense by 
the fundamental principle which concedes the right to 
personal convictions and the free expression of beliefs; 
and it ıs a somewhat unusual term in the vocabulary 
of American ecclesiasticism, whose occurrence in almost 
every instance is explained by an implication of heresy 
as charged upon the ecclesiastical body to which the 
term is applied. 

In European countries where State churches have 
been established the case 1s different. Separation has 
there often been regarded an odious offence, and has 
sometimes been construed into a crime against the 
State. The Pietism of the 17th century did something 
to break down this prejudice by revealing to the world 
an orthodoxy and piety superior to those of the church- 
es, and the pseudo-enlightenment of later days likewise 
contributed to this end by advocating an absolute free- 
dom of thought; but in both continental and insular 
Europe the term sect still carries with it a stigma, and 
to many minds involves the notion of heinous guilt. 

In the Romish Church this term is not in general 
use, and is employed only as the synonym of heresy or 
schism. ‘This meaning was adopted by the Reformers 
and developed, so that Luther regards the sect as a 
mob and a fanatical clique. Both Lutherans and Re- 
formed refused to tolerate any deviation from scriptur- 
al standards as understood by themselves, an apparent 
inconsequence whose explanation lies in the fact that 
these men had attained to positive convictions of truth; 
they saw but a single and exclusive object on which 
faith might lay hold, and could not conceive of diver- 
sities of view respecting that object. The unhappy 
Peasants’ War confirmed Luther in his aversion to the 
idea of absolute toleration, and his influence contributed 
towards making sectarianism an offence against both 
Church and State. 

The efforts of men to prevent the development of 
sects were, however, always counteracted by principles 
which underlay the ecclesiastical systems held by them- 
selves. Not only does this apply to the principle of 
Protestantism, that freedom of religious belief is the 
right of every person, but it is shown in the results of 
territorialism and collegialism in the churches of Ger- 
many. The former of these systems had for its leading 
principle the notion that the ruling prince of any terri- 
tory should possess absolute power over the exercise of 
religion within his dominions, but that he should re- 
gard all religions as equal so long as none of them 
should endanger the welfare of the State. The latter 
system practically located all ecclesiastical power in 
the particular congregation. It is evident that neither 
of these systems was calculated to repress a tendency 
towards sectarianism. Another factor in the problem 
was furnished by the extensive changes made in the 
map of Europe at the close of the 18th century, the 
breaking-up of states and dividing of their populations 
insuring a more cosmopolitan character to the inhabi- 
tants of countries, and thus reacting on their relations 
to the Church. When, finally, it came to be understood 
that the only claim of an evangelical Church to recog- 
nition by the State is that its roots strike down into 
the faith of the people, the last barrier in the way of 
complete toleration was practically overthrown. The 
logic of the situation is clear, and a hearty acceptance 
of the conclusion to which it leads is delayed only by 
prejudice and political considerations. In most of the 
countries of Protestant Europe, however, grave difficul- 
ties still prevent the exercise of ecclesiastical functions 
by dissenting ministers, and the established churches 
are favored by existing laws. 

The relation of private conscience to the question of 
sectarianism regarded as a separation from an existing 
Church evidently demands consideration under every 
ecclesiastical system. Frequently the motive which 
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leads to the separation of an individual from his Church 
is not a good one: he is devoted to some specialty which 
the general Church disregards in her teachings, e. g. 
Millenarianism, etc., or he finds too much of worldli- 
ness, fashion, regard for wealth, etc., in the Church, and 
too many unworthy members. Clearly, separation from 
a Church of Christ in which the pure Word of God is 
preached and the sacraments are duly administered is 
allowable only in answer to the clear call of duty; and, 
as a general rule, separation should take place only by 
compulsion, as in the case of the separation of Luther 
from the Romish and of Wesley from the Anglican 
Church. On the whole subject, see Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. 8. V., and the literature there mentioned. 


SECTS, JeEwisu (Ancient). These were of two kinds, 
arising from the fact that the differences of opinion, sen- 
timent, and conduct were sometimes of a theosophical 
and sometimes of a practical character, but, among the 
ancient Jews, so close was the connection of Church and 
State that all theological or philosophical views neces- 
sarily affected the civil and social relations. 

I. Religious.—1. The Pharisees.—These were the or- 
thodox party, and our Lord testifies to the general cor- 
rectness of their creed (Matt. xxii, 3). It was chiefly 
in liturgical and ceremonial particulars that their ex- 
cessive regard for traditional observances was betrayed. 
In this regard the Rabbinical Jews of modern times are 
their acknowledged successors. See RABBINISM. In 
external deportment they were scrupulously exact; but, 
their motive being a love of popularity and a pride of 
self- righteousness, they were sternly rebuked by our 
Lord as arch hypocrites and ecclesiastical tyrants. See 
PHARISEE. 

2. The Sadducees.—These were next in importance, 
and of even more aristocratic influence, but they were 
the rationalists of their day (Acts xxiii, 8). They are 
represented by inimical writers as the originals of the 
modern Karaites (q.v.). See SADDUCEE. 

3. The Essenes.—These were rather a class of ascetics 
or Jewish hermits, who are not mentioned in the New 
Test., and are chiefly known from the description of 
Josephus, who at one time belonged to their fraternity. 
See ESSENEs. 

II. Political.—1. The Zealots.—These are mentioned 
in the New Test. and by Josephus as the violent party 
who contended for native rights and independence from 
all foreign influence. They had their type in the Cha- 
sidim of earlier and later times. See Assi~#an. They 
largely contributed to ‘the final collision of the Jews 
with the Romans. See ZELOTES. 

2. The Herodians.—These appear, from the slight 
notices of them (Matt. ii, 16, etc.), to have been the- 
temporizing party, who favored Greco-Roman inno- 


vations. They had their originals in the apostatee 
under Antiochus Epiphanes (Dan. xi, 35). See HERO- 
DIAN. 


On the subject generally, see, in addition to the works 
cited under the articles on each of the above, Serarii, 
Drusii et Scaligeri Opusc. de Trib. Judeorum Sectis 
(Delph. 1703); separately, Drusius, De Hassideis (Fras 
nek. 1603); De Sectis Judaicts (Arnh. 1619); Serarius,. 
De Tribus Sectis, etc. (Franek. 1603; Mainz, 1604); Scal- 
iger, De Tribus Jud. Heresibus (Franek. 1605; Arnh. 
1619); Lund, De Sectis Judeorum (Upsal. 1700); Geiger. 
Sadducder und Pharisder (Bresl. 1863); Die Ebiontter 
des Alten Testaments, in the Monatsschr. für Gesch. und 
Wiss. des Judenthums, Jan. 1869; Meth. Quar. Rec. Jan. 
1868, p. 128. 


SECTS, JEwisu (Modern). In the 17th century ex- 
isted the sect of the Sabbathaites, so called after Sab- 
bathai- Zebi (q. v.), whose apostasy to Islamism, and 
death in 1676, did not diminish the number of his fol- 
lowers, but rather increased it; and as there is no cal- 
culating the obstinacy of human credulity, his follow- 
ers gave out that he had been transported to heaven, 
like Enoch and Eliiah. Notwithstanding the constant 
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and active opposition of the Jewish priesthood, the sect 
spread in all quarters, and numbered among its members 
men like Mose Chayim Luzzatto (q.v.). “ Sabbatha- 
ism,” says Milman, “still exists as a sect of Judaism, 
though, probably, among most of its believers, rather 
supported by that corporate spirit which holds the fol- 
lowers of a political or religious faction together than 
by any distinct and definite articles of belief.” 

But, in the middle of the last century, an extraordi- 
nary adventurer named Jacob Frank (q. v.) organized a 
sect out of the wrecks of the Sabbathaic party, of which 
we will speak now, although in the order of time an 
earlier sect, that of the Chasidim, ought to be men- 
tioned. The sect which Frank, organized assumed the 
name of Soharites or Cubalists, also of Frankists. As 
to the creed of this sect, it leaned towards Christianity 
rather than Islamism. It rejected the Talmud, but in- 
sisted on a hidden sense in the Scriptures, It admit- 
ted the Trinity and the incarnation of the Deity, but 
preserved an artful ambiguity as to the person in whom 
the Deity was incarnate, whether Jesus Christ or Sab- 
bathai-Zebi. With the death of Frank the whole 
movement seems to have abated. Of greater signifi- 
cance is the sect of the Hussidim, or Chasidim (q. v.), or 
New Saints, or Pietists. The founder of this sect was 
Rabbi Israel ben-Eliezer Baal-Shem, also called Beshi, 
vws, from the initials of 399 DW 533. As the ten- 
ets of these Saints, who still exist in Poland, Galicia, 
etc., are given in the article CHASIDIM, we can only re- 
fer to it. (B. P.) 


Secular Clergy. Parish priests and all who were 
charged with the cure of souls were named clerici secu- 
lares, so called as living according to the manners of 
the time (seculum). They were so called in contradis- 
tinetion to regular clergy (q. v.), who belonged to the 
monastic orders or religious congregations. 


Secular Court, DELIVERING UP TO THE, a pun- 
ishment peculiar to delinquent clergymen. The ancient 
law comprises it under the name of curie@ tradi, and 
gave to it a different meaning from that which modern 
use and practice has put upon it. Among the modern 
canonists it signifies delivering a clergyman up to the 
secular judge after degradation, to be punished for some 
great crime with death, or such capital punishment as 
the Church had no power to inflict. In the old law the 
curia has a larger sense, not only to denote the judge’s 
court, but the corporation of any city. In this there 
‘were some servile offices; and when a clergyman was 
degraded for any offence and reduced to the quality of 
layman, he was obliged to serve the curia, or secular 
corporation of the city, and that, many times, only in 
some mean office and servile condition. This was looked 
upon as being a slave to an earthly power, and precluded 
him from ever regaining his clerical dignity again, for 
no curiale was allowed to enter the ecclesiastical state. 
Besides this, there was another way of delivering over 
delinquent clergymen to the secular courts, which was 
when they had committed crimes such as were properly 
of civil cognizance; for clergymen were considered in a 
double capacity —as ministers of the Church and as 
members of the commonwealth. See Bingham, Antiq. 
of the Christ, Church, p. 1033. 


Secular Power. See SECULAR Court. 


Secular Sermons, in Roman Catholic terminol- 
ogy, are discourses preached at the centennial jubilee of 
any religious or benevolent institution, association, etc. 
Their purpose is to review the history and work of the 
agency in question, or to rehearse the displays of divine 
grace manifested in and through its life. The scope of 
such sermons will consequently be determined in each 
case by the character of the solemnities of which they 
form a part. An appropriate treatment of the theme 
selected will include the presentation of noteworthy 
features belonging to the subject, or the discussion of 
some religious topic which may be deduced from or il- 
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lustrated by the occasion in which the celebration takes 
its rise, followed by direct application of the theme, and 
concluding with a prayer or doxology or a suitable ex- 
hortation. The style and mode of delivery should be 
solemn. When the celebration is on account of a non- 
religious subject, the nature of religious discourse re- 
quires that it be discussed in its religious or moral 
bearings. 

Secularism, an atheistical movement which pre- 
vailed in England during the sixth decade of the pres- 
ent century to an extent that gained it many followers 
and excited much attention. Its leading apostle was 
George J. Holyoake, a friend to Robert Owen and his 
socialistic views. Holyoake and several like-minded as- 
sociates founded a journal named The Reasoner, in 1846, 
which speedily became the recognised organ of the 
modern school of English freethinkers. Its governing 
principle was atheism, though Holyoake and his friends 
preferred to designate the tendency they represented as 
non-theism, inasmuch as they simply refrained from in- 
quiring whether a Deity exist or not. The term Secu- 
larism was subsequently applied to the entire move- 
ment, whose professed aim was proclaimed to be “to 
live and die for the world, and to work for the welfare 
of men in this world.” The ethics of the party was 
comprehended in the phrase “ present human improve- 
ment by present human means,” its law had regard 
simply to the natural, utilitarian, and artistic aspects of 
life; its object was merely scientific culture and a suita- 
ble provision for the things of this life. The leading, 
and, indeed, the only principle of the morality of this 
movement is utility, and the movement itself may be 
characterized as a thoroughly consistent utilitarianism, 
and also as an “atheistical ethics built upon the ruins 
of religion,” since no supernatural element. is permitted 
to exercise any influence whatever over the actions of 
these worldly moralists. 

The dogmatics of Secularism, if the term may be ap- 
plied to a systematic negation of all positive doctrines, 
is analogous to its ethics in character, It denies that 
any competent knowledge concerning the existence of 
30d is possessed by the world: matter, though self-ex- 
istent and eternal, is not God, since it lacks the constitu- 
ent factors of personality—self-consciousness and free- 
will. Experience teaches that there is no Providence, 
no Father in heaven. The teleological argument for 
God’s existence is valueless, yielding only a “confused 
reflection of man’s own image:” on.the one hand, it leads 
only to uncertain analogies; on the other, it proves too 
much, as it becomes necessary, after postulating a most 
wise Creator of the most wisely arranged creation, to 
assume a still wiser originator, and so on without end. 
In this line of argument Holyoake connects himself 
with the atheistical poet Shelley and the naturalist 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, and directs his criticism chiefly 
against Paley’s Natural Theology. The secularists as- 
sert that nothing is known respecting the world beyond 
the grave, and that we are therefore not to concern our- 
selves about its conditions; our moral efforts should be 
wholly expended upon the present world. “If other 
worlds exist to which we are removed after this life is 
over, precisely they who have made it their one business 
to promote the common welfare of mankind in this world 
will be best able to enjoy them; if there be no hereafter, 
men evidently stand in their own light if they omit to 
enjoy this world.” (Comp. Holyoake, The Logic of Death 
[ Lond. 1849 ]). 

It is to be remarked that the relation between Secu- 
larism and the Positivism of Comte (q. v.) is such as to 
warrant the statement that Secularism is merely the 
French Positivism translated into English. 

See Positivismus u. Secularismus, etc., in Neue Evan- 
gel. Kirchenzeitung, 1863, Nos. 19 and 20; Buchanan, 
Faith in God and Modern Atheism Compared (Lond. 
1857, 2 vols.; The Theory of Secularism in ii, 223-291, 
also published separately); Christian Examiner for Nov. 
1859. See SecuLarists, 
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Secularists, the name assumed by a sect of mod- 
ern unbelievers to express their fundamental tenet that 
the duties and interests connected with the world which 
we see around us are those with which alone we have 
any concern, The Secularists are atheists, so far as 
they consider the existence of a personal God an open 
question, for belief in which no sufficient proofs are ad- 
duced. They are pantheists, so far as they consider 
nature to be the only God whose existence can be at all 
demonstrated. Another essential article of their creed 
is that “science is the providence of men, and that ab- 
solute spiritual dependence may involve material de- 
struction.” Science they define to be “those method- 
ized agencies which are at our command ; that system- 
atized knowledge which enables us to use the powers 
of nature for human benefit.” ‘The doctrine, then, of 
the Secularists is that if men properly use the powers 
of nature which are within their reach, they have no 
need to resort to prayer, with the view of seeking as- 
sistance from heaven. On the subject of morality they 
maintain that “there exist, independently of Script- 
ure authority, guarantees of morals in human nature, 
intelligence, and utility.” The facts and doctrines of 
Christianity are, of course, denied by them. Although 
the Secularists profess to be independent thinkers, their 
principles are in reality nothing more or less than the 
echo of rationalism and positivism among the less edu- 
cated classes of thoughtful men. See Blunt, Dict. of 
Sects, 8. v.; Gardner, Faiths of the World, 8. v. 


Secularization, of persons belonging to religious 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church, is a term which 
denotes the severing of the vows which bind to poverty 
and monastic obedience. Permission to this end can 
proceed only from the papal chair, and is but rarely 
granted. The persons affected thereby are clergymen 
in the higher orders of the ministry, who are thus trans- 
ferred to the secular clergy, and permitted to live out- 
side of their monasteries (clerici seculares); and nuns, 
and the lay brothers and sisters of suppressed convents, 
who have taken the vows of their orders upon them, 
and are by this act restored to the world, though salvo 
voto castitatis. Secularization differs from latcizing, or 
entire dissolution of the rule imposed by the order, in 
that the latter absolves from the vow of chastity and 
makes marriage valid. 


Seculars. In the early Christian Church there 
existed a distinction between the clergy and laity, 
the latter being called not only laymen, but also Biw- 
rixoi, “ seculars ” (Chrysostom, Hom. 3, in Laz.; Hom. 
23 in Rom.; Hom. 35 in 1 Cor. xiv; Theodoret, Com. 
in 1 Cor. xiv, 16). See Riddle, Christian Antiquities, 
p. 191. 


Secundians, a Gnostic sect of the 2d century, 
owning for their leader Secundus, “ who was born,” says 
Hippolytus, “about the same time as Ptolemæus,” and 
thus was contemporary with the immediate followers 
of Valentinus. Irenæus represents the Secundians as a 
branch of the Valentinian school (Heres. i, 11, 2); but, 
although they emanated from that school (Hippolytus, 
Refut. vi, 32, 33), they introduced a principle so distinct 
as to render Secundus more properly a rival than the 
disciple of Valentinus. Secundus placed at the head of 
his Æons, whom he appears to have considered as real 
substances or persons, two principles, Light and Dark- 
ness, “He divides the Ogdoad into a pair of Tetrads, 
a right hand and a left Tetrad, one Light and the other 
Darkness” (Tertullian, A dv. Valent. 38). This admission 
of the principle of dualism constitutes an essential dif- 
ference between the Secundians and’the Valentinians. 
It is evidently borrowed from the Oriental philosophy, 
and brings the Secundians so far nearer the Maniche- 
ans. Accordingly, Dorner classes as adherents of the 
dualism whose character was predominantly physical, 
the Ophites, Saturnilus, Secundus, and subsequently 
the Manichzans; as adherents of pantheistic Monism, 
Valentinus and his widespread school, especially Herac- 


leon his contemporary, Ptolemæus, and Marcus (Person 
of Christ, i, append. p. 448). There is also mentioned 
as a distinction between the Valentinians and Secundus. 
that the latter did not derive the power Acharnoth 
from any one of the thirty Æons, but from the fruits 
which issued out of their substance (Tertullian, ut sup.). 
He invented first four more Æons, and then four in ad- 
dition (Pseudo-Tertullian, xiii). The Secundians were 
Docete. Augustine (Heres. xii) and Auctor Predesti- 
nati (xii) charge them with gross immorality. The 
latter adds that they were condemned by Diodorus, 
bishop of Crete. 


Secundinus, the name of two persons in the early 
Christian Church. 

1. A Manichean of Africa, who wrote against Augus- 
tine because of his departure from that heresy. Augus- 
tine replied to him, under date of about A.D. 405, in the 
tract Contru Secundinum Manicheum, lib. i, showing: 
why he had embraced orthodox views, and confuting 
the Manicheeans from the letter of his opponent (Migne,. 
Patrologie, xlii, Op. August. p. 578).. 

2. A son of the Lombard Restitutus and Dareca, a 
sister of St. Patrick. He lived in Ireland from A.D. 
439, and died at the age of seventy-five, in 459. Secun- 
dinus was bishop of Domnach, and composed an ode on 
St. Patrick during the life of the latter, which was long 
on the lips of the Irish. It is given in Migne (Patro- 
logie, liii, 838). Immediately after having composed 
the above ode, he died, thus verifying a prediction of 
St. Patrick. He was buried at Domnach (Acta Sancto- 
rum, March 17, p. 523 sq., in the life of St. Patrick. 


Secundus (the Lat. word Grecized, Lexovvdog), a. 
Christian of Thessalonica, and one of the party who 
went with the apostle Paul from Corinth as far as 
Asia (dyoe rij¢ 'Aciac), probably to Troas or Miletus 
(all of them so far, some farther), on his return to Je- 
rusalem from his third missionary tour (Acts xx, 4). 
A.D. 55. 


Secundus (heretic). See SECUNDIANS, 


Securitas, in Roman mythology, was a personifi- 
cation of security, represented on coins as a quietly gaz- 
ing matron, with the nether limbs crossed, the left elbow 
braced against a column, and the right hand placed over 
the head. She is furnished with a spear, a cornucopia, 
and an olive or palm branch. 

Sedeci’as (Sedexiac), the Grecized form of the 
Hebrew name Zedekiah (q. v.), applied in the Apoc- 
rypha to two men: 1. A person mentioned (Bar. i, 1) as 
the father of Maaseiah, himself the grandfather of Ba- 
ruch, and apparently identical with the false prophet 
Zedekiah in Jer. xxix, 21,22; 2. The “son of Josiah, 
king of Judah” (Bar. i, 8), the Zedekiah under whom 
Jerusalem was destroyed by the Babylonians. 

Seder ha-Doroth. See HEILPRIN, JECHIEL. 

Seder Kodashim. See MIsuna. 

Seder Moéd. See MIsHna. 

Seder Nashim. See Misuna. 

Seder Nezikin. See MisHna. 


Seder Olam (0313 Q), or the Succession of the 
Worlds History, is an ancient Jewish chronicle, written . 
by R. Jose ben-Chualafta, of Sepphoris, who flourished 
about A.D. 100-150. In thirty chapters it professes to 
give the history of Israel up to the time of the author, 
or rather to the termination of the last Jewish war un- 
der Bar-cocheba. At the close of the work there are 
some omissions, which, in part, are compensated by an- 
other historical work which bears the same title, but, in 
contradistinction to the Seder Olam, or the Seder Olam 
Rabba (X25 D559 IID)=the Major Chronicle, it is 
designated the Seder Olam Zutta (XOT poy 31D) — 
the Minor Chronicle. The best edition of the Seder 
Olam is that by Mever (Amsterdam, 1699), which ap- 
peared together with the Seder Olam Zutta, a Latin 
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translation, and very elaborate annotations, See Fürst, 
Bibl. Judaica, ii, 107 sq.; Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vorträge, 
p. 85, 138; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, iv, 536 sq.; Eders- 
heim, Hist. of the Jewish Nation, p. 263 sq.; Stein- 
schneider, Jewish Literature, p. 32. (B. P.) 


Seder Tohoroth. See MISHNA. 
Seder Zeraim. See MISHNA. 


Sedés (Lat. a seat), a term used by the Latin ec- 
clesiastica] writers to denote a bishop’s throne, which, 
with the thrones of his presbyters on each side of it, 
were arranged in a semicircle above the altar. Some 
suppose this to have been so arranged in imitation of 
the Jewish synagogues, in which, according to Mai- 
monides, at the upper end the law was placed in the 
wall in an arch, and on each side the elders were seated 
in a semicircle. ‘The bishop’s seat was usually covered 
with some decent material, suitable to the dignity of 
his office and person. See Bingham, Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, i, 299. 


Sedes Apostolica. See APOSTOLICAL. 


Sedes Impedita (a hindered see), An expression 
by which the canons designate the state of the papal or 
an episcopal office when its functions are seriously hin- 
dered or altogether interrupted by the force of difficul- 
ties from without. 

1. The interruption of episcopal functions (sedes epis- 
copalis impedita) may be occasioned (1) when outward 
foes (pagans or heretics) have seized the occupant of 
the chair and hold him prisoner. In this case the chap- 
ter administers the diocese, either directly or through a 
vicar, until the will of the pope can be ascertained (Sext. 
c. 3; De Suppl. Negl. Præl. i, 8). (2) When a bishop 
is removed from his diocese and imprisoned by the gov- 
ernment of his own country. The chapter must then im- 
mediately report the circumstance to the papal chair, and 
until the case is decided the administration will rest in 
the hands of the vicar-general on the spot (comp. Phil- 
lips and Görres, Hist.-polit. Blätter, vol. ii, No. 3, p. 158 
sq.)- (3) When the bishop has been suspended or ex- 
communicated, or when physical weakness or mental 
imbecility unfits him for the further exercise of his of- 
fice. Since in the former case the action emanated di- 
rectly from the papal chair, and that action operates to 
destroy the official authority of the vicar-general at the 
same time (Sert.c.1; De Off. Vicar. i, 13), the pope at 
once makes provision for the temporary government of 
the diocese. In the latter case an episcopal coadjutor 
must be appointed. 

2. Papal functions are interrupted (sedes apostolica 
impedita) when the pope is imprisoned and prevented 
from administering his office, in which case as many 
cardinals as may be available perform its functions so 
far as strict necessity requires, or as the provisional di- 
rections of the pope himself may allow; or when hos- 
tile powers prevent access to the papal chair or render 
it extremely difficult. In this case the authority of 
bishops within their dioceses is extended to take such 
provisional action as may become necessary, but in 
harmony with the current practice of the apostolical 
chair. 


Sedes Vacans (a vacant see), strictly a vacancy 
of the papal or an episcopal chair, since the term sedes 
(3pdvoc) is applied only to apostolica, i. e. Roman and 
other episcopal sees; but it is in use extended to abbeys, 
prelatures, and all dignities to which the right of collat- 
ing to benefices belongs. For the rules which govern 
in the event of the vacation of the papal chair, see CAR- 
DINAL; CONCLAVE; Pope. This article will be de- 
voted to the subject with reference to bishoprics only. 

A sedes vacans occurs by death, resignation, transla- 
tion, deprivation, etc., and continues until a successor 
has been regularly installed. ‘The currgnt business of a 
bishopric during such interim was formerly adminis- 
tered by its presbytery, but subsequently, after the 4th 
century, by an officer termed intercessor, interventor, 
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visitator, or commendator. A provision was made that 
the see should be filled within a year, in order to pre- 
vent the seizure of the office by the temporary admin- 
istrators, and also to hinder secular lords from appropri- 
ating the income of a vacant see. Still later the tem- 
porary administration was intrusted to the chapters, at 
first in spiritualia, and afterwards in temporalities as 
well, The modern usage is based on the decisions of 
the Council of Trent and of the Congregatio Concilii. 
The episcopal jurisdiction during a vacancy inheres in 
the chapter, but is administered by one or more “ cecon- 
omists” and a capitular vicar, who may be the general 
vicar of the late bishop, and all of whom must be ap- 
pointed within eight days after knowledge of the va- 
cancy has been obtained. The capitular vicar must be 
a doctor or licentiate of canon law, or else possess abili- 
ties in that direction, and must be taken from the chap- 
ter if a suitable person can be found. When there is no 
chapter, or when the chapter neglects to appoint ad- 
ministrators, the metropolitan is empowered to act in 
its stead if the church be a suffragan church, the oldest 
suffragan bishop if it be a metropolitan church, and the 
nearest bishop if it be an exempt church. The capitu- 
lar vicar is not the agent of the chapter in this instance, 
but administers independently ; and he is not liable to 
be deprived of his office without sufficient reason, the 
determining of which does not rest with the chapter, 
but with the Congregatio super Negottis Episcoporum. 
Certain general limitations, however, restrict his action. 
All episcopal rights which inhere in the ordo episcopa- 
lis, or are delegated by the pope, are in abeyance during 
the vacancy, except as provision for their exercise is 
otherwise made by the curia, or circumstances compel 
the employment of a neighboring bishop. <A year of 
mourning (annus luctus) is appointed, during which no 
orders may be conferred within the bishopric, except 
they become necessary to administer a benefice which 
has been, or is about to be, received. Nor may the ca- 
pitular vicar dispose of benefices which are subject to 
the bishop’s collation, or the income of the diocese be in 
any way employed, except perhaps to pay the salary of 
the administrator. No real estate may be transferred 
to other hands, and, in general, no change which might 
result in disadvantage to the future, bishop may be in- 
‘troduced. The sedes vucans ends with the installa- 
tion of the new bishop, who is authorized to exact a 
complete account of the bishopric and its administra- 
tion during the interim. A guasi vacans is distin- 
guished from the sedes vacans, for which see SEDES 
IMPEDITA. 

On the general subject, comp. the literature given in 
Putter, Lit. des deutsch. Stuatsrechts, vol. iii, § 1461; in 
Kliiber’s Fortsetzung, vol. iv, § 1461, p. 528, 529; Ferra- 
ris, Bibliotheca Canonica, 8. v.; Ritter, Der Capitular- 
Vikar (Münster, 1842); Rau, Rechte der Domcapitel, 
| etc., in the Zid. theol. Quartalschrift, 1842, iii, 365-412 ; 
i Huller, Die jurist. Persönlichkeit. d. kath. Domcapitel in 
Deutschland (Bamberg, 1860). 


Sedgwick, OBADIAH, a Nonconformist divine, was 
born at Marlborough, in Wiltshire, England, in 1600, 
and educated at Queen’s College and at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. He became chaplain to lord Horatio Vere, 
whom he accompanied to the Netherlands. Returning 
to Oxford, he was admitted to the reading of sentences 
in 1629. He preached at St. Mildred’s, London, until 
interrupted by the bishop, and in 1639 became vicar 
of Coggeshall, Essex. In the rebellion he took part 
against the Church and State. In 1646 he was preacher 
at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; and, retiring to Marl- 
borough, he died there in January, 1658. The princi- 
pal of his works are, The Fountain Opened (1657) :—An 
Exposition of Psalm xxiii (1658, 4to) :—The Anatomy 
of Secret Sins (1660) :—Parable of the Prodigal (1660) : 
—Synopsis of Christianity. 


Sedilé (plur. sedilia), the Latin name for a seat, a 
term which in modern times has come to be pretty gen- 
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erally applied by way of distinction to the seats on the 
south side of the choir near the altar in churches, used 
in the Roman Catholic service by the priest and his at- 
tendants, the deacon and subdeacon, during certain parts 
of the mass; or in the Episcopal Church for the priests 
and deacons during the eucharistic service. Sedilia 
were sometimes movable, but more usually in England 
were formed of masonry and recessed in the wall like 
niches. Sedilia are comparatively rare on the Conti- 
nent, but very numerous examples remain in Great Brit- 
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Chesterton, Oxfordshire. 
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(though the back is slightly recessed), with stone 
elbows resembling an arm-chair: this is popu- 
larly called the confessional. At Beckley Church, 
Oxfordshire, is also a single stone seat with one 
elbow, 


Sedition. In the early Church, kings and em- 
perors were looked upon as political parents, whose 
authority and majesty were reputed sacred and su- 
preme under God. All disloyalty or disrespect shown 
them, either in word or action, was always severely 
chastised by the laws of the Church. For the first 
three hundred years, Christians gloried over the 
heathens in this, that though the emperors were 
heathen, and some of them furious persecutors of 
the Christians, yet there were never any seditious 
or disloyal persons to be found among them. The 
fourth Council of Carthage forbids the ordination 
of any seditious person. The fourth Council of 
Toledo orders all clergymen that took up arms in 
any sedition to be degraded from their order, and 
to be confined to a monastery to do penance ali their 
lives. See Bingham Antig. of the Christ. Church, 
p. 985 sq. 


Sedlnitzky, LEOPOLD von, formerly prince- 
bishop of Breslau, was born July 29, 1787, at Gep- 
persdorf, in Austro-Silesia. Appointed for the 
Church, he was educated accordingly, and in 1798 
the cathedral chapter of Breslau already nomi- 
nated him as dean. In 1804 he commenced his 
studies at the Breslau University, where ex-Jes- 
uits or their pupils were his teachers. In 1830, 
Sedinitzky (not Seldnitzky, as Dr. Kurtz has it) 
was made provost of the chapter, and in 1835 
prince ~- bishop. In the different positions which 
Sedlnitzky occupied, he had the best opportunity 
of seeing the doings of the hierarchy. A rupture 
with the see of Rome became finally a mere 
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ain, a few of which are of as early date as the latter part | question of time, and on May 10, 1840, he resigned 


of the 12th century; but the majority are later, extend- 
ing to the end of the Perpendicular style. The earliest 
form in the catacombs, and repeated at St. David’s, was 
a bishop’s throne flanked by collateral seats. In gen- 
eral they contain three separate seats, but. occasionally 
two, or only one, and in a few rare instances four, as at 
Rothwell Church, Northamptonshire, and Furness Ab- 
bey; or five, as at Southwell Minster; sometimes a sin- 
gle seat under one arch, or formed on the back of a win- 
dow, is found, long enough for two or three persons, 
They are very commonly placed at different levels, the 
eastern seat being a step the highest and the western 
the lowest; but sometimes, when three are used, the two 
western seats are on the same level, a step below the 
other, and sometimes the two eastern are level and the 
western a step below them. ‘The decorations used about 
them are various, and in enriched buildings they are 
occasionally highly ornamented, and sometimes sur- 
mounted with tab- 
ernacle-work, pin- 
nacles, etc. Some 
ancient sedilia con- 
sist of plain bench- 
es formed of masses 
of masonry project- 
ing from the wall, 
and it is not im- 
probable that such 
may have once ex- 
isted in some of the 
churches in which 
no traces of these 
seats are now to be 
» found. At Lenham 
Church, Kent, is a 
== single seat project- 

ing considerably 
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Sedile, Lenham, Kent. 


his bishopric. Frederick William FV, then king of 
Prussia, appointed him as member of the council of 
state, and thus he was obliged to take up his abode at 
Berlin. He now studied Church history and symbolics. 
The authority of the councils lost its power with him, 
as not founded upon the Holy Scriptures, He saw 
that the faith in the free grace of God in Christ, and 
not the episcopal government, was the uniting link of 
the Church. At first he attended the divine service of 
his Church, but this he soon abandoned, and listened to 
the preaching in different evangelical churches. He 
had a great desire for the Lord’s supper, and it was a 
great pain to him to be deprived of this communion 
with the Lord and the brethren. After many hard in- 
ward struggles, he resolved in 1863 to join the evangel- 
ical Church, and in the church of Friedrich Werder he 
partook of the Lord’s supper. From his own means he 
founded two institutions at Berlin—the Paulinum in 
1862 and Johanneum in 1864—both for the education 
of teachers for the school and Church. In Breslau, also, 
he founded an institution for evangelical students of 
theology. Sedlnitzky died May 25, 1871, being the 
first Roman Catholic bishop who after the time of 
the Reformation became a convert to the evangelical 
Church. See Kurtz, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte 
(1874), ii, 262, especially the autobiography of Sedlnitz- 
ky, which was published in 1872, and which is an im- 
portant contribution to modern Church history. For 
a review of this biography, see Hauck, Theologischer 
Juhresbericht, 1871, vii, 700 sq. (B. P.) 

Sedulius, Caius Coelius (or C-xciLius), a priest 
and Christian poet in the reigns of Theodosius II and 
Valentinian III. Little is known respecting his parent- 
age and life. He is said to have taught philosophy and 
rhetoric in Italy, and to have subsequently become a 
priest in Achaia, and ultimately a bishop. The vear of 
his death is not known. He obtains recognition chiefly 


from the walli as the author of a number of religious writings, among 
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them the hexameter poem Carmen Paschale, etc., in 
which Old-Test. miracles, the miracles of Christ's life, 
and finally his death, resurrection, and ascension, are 
treated—the whole in opposition to the heretical views 
-f Arius and Sabellius, Various editions of this poem 
have been published — by Cellarius (1704), Gallandi 
(1773), and others, the latest edition being by Arevalo, or 
Aurival (Rome, 1794). In response to the request of 
the priest Macedonius, Sedulius translated the work into 
prose, and called it Opus Paschale. Two other hymns 
are also attributed to him—namely, Elegia, or Collatio 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti, and A Solis Ortus Ordine, 
-an acrostic on the life of Christ which is sometimes 
called the Abecedarius. 


Sedulius, Scotus (or Junior), a Christian writer 

of the 8th century, of whose works we possess, Collecta- 
nea in Omnes Epistolus S. Pauli (first published at Basle 
[1528], and afterwards in the Bibliotheca Maz. [ Lugd. 
1677] tom. vi):—some exegetical labors on the first 
threc Gospels published by cardinal A. Mai in the 
Scriptorum Veterum Collectio Nova, tom. ix:—and a 
political and religious work entitled De Rectoribus 
Christianis et Convenientibus Regulis, quibus Res Publica 
rite Gubernanda est (first published at Leipsic in 1619). 
The MS. belonged to the library of the Heidelberg 
University, with which it was taken to Rome in 1622, 
and has been admitted into the Spicilegium Romanum 
Vaticanum (Rom. 1339-1844), tom. x, of cardinal Mai. 
In tom. vii of the latter work may also be found Ex- 
planationes in Prefationes S. Hieronymi ad Evangelia 
by Sedulius. Comp. Dictionnaire Historique et Cri- 
tique, par Pierre Bayle (Rotterdam, 1720), tom. xxx, 
p. 2562 sq.; Biog. Universelle (Paris, 1825), tom. xli, 
p. 436 sq. 

See (properly MN", rach; cidov), a term used in 
Seripture not only of the sense of vision by which we 
perceive external objects, but also of inward perception, 
of the knowledge of spiritual things, and even of the 
supernatural sight of hidden things —of prophecy, 
visions, ecstasies. Hence it is that those persons 
were formerly called seers who afterwards were ‘called 
Nabi, or prophets, and that prophecies were called 
visions. See SEER. 

The verb to see is Hebraistically used to express all 
kinds of sensations. It is said (Exod. xx, 18) that the 
Israelites saw voices, thunder, lightnings, the sound of 
the trumpet, and the whole mountain of Sinai covered 
with clouds or smoke. To see good, or goods, is to en- 

joy them. “TI believed to see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living” (Psa. xxvii, 13), i. e. I hope 
that God will bring me back into my own country, into 
the land of Judæa, where I shall live in peace and pros- 
perity. Job says (vii, 7), “ I shall die, and see no more; 
I shall no longer enjoy the good things of this world.” 
The psalmist says (Psa. iv, 6), “There be many that 
say, Who will show us any good ?” that is, to enjoy any 
happiness in this life. 

By an easy metaphor from this, fo see the face of the 
king is to be of his council, his household, or to ap- 
proach him. The kings of Persia, to maintain their re- 
spect and majesty, seldom permitted their subjects to 
see them, and hardly ever showed themselves in public. 
None but their most intimate friends or their familiar 
domestics had the honor of beholding their faces (Esth. 
i, 10,14). Frequent allusion is made to this custom in 
Scripture, which mentions the seven principal angels 
that see the face of the Lord and appear in his presence 
(Rev. i, 4). 

See (Lat. sedes, a seat), the seat of the bishop’s 
throne, and used also to denote the whole extent of his 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

SEE, APosTOLICAL. This term, under the full form 
of “holy apostolical see,” is now used to designate the 
jurisdiction and power of the pope as bishop of Rome. 
But auciently every bishop’s see was dignified with the 
title of sedes apostolica [see APOSTOLICAI, ], as deriving 
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its authority through its succession from the apostles, 
See APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. Pope Siricius himself 
(Siric. Ep. iv, c. 1) gives all primates the appellation 
apostolici. St. Augustine, Sidonius Apollinaris, and oth- 
ers make no distinction in favor of the bishop of Rome. 
See Bingham, Antig. of the Christ. Church, p. 22, 67. 


See, ANDREW J., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born Dec. 6, 1832, and joined 
the Church when about fifteen. He was licensed to 
preach in 1854, in the fall of which year he was admit- 
ted on trial into the Memphis Conference. He'labored 
without intermission until his death, in 1871. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 577. 

Seed (11, zéra; omippa). The seed-time of Pal- 
estine (Lev. xxvi, 5) for grain came regularly in Novem- 
ber and December (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. p. 340, 1003; 
Korte, Reis. p. 432). Since the harvest began in the 
middle of Nisan, the time of growth and culture was 
about four months (John iv, 35; see Lücke, ad loc.). 
But this was certainly a very general reckoning, and 
perhaps had become proverbial. (In this passage the 
word ért, yet, does not seem to accord with this expla- 
nation; see also Anger, De Temp. Act. Ap. p. 24 8q.; 
Wieseler, Chronol. Synops. p. 216 sq.; Jacobi, in Stud. 
u. Krit. 1888, p. 858 sq.). See AGRICULTURE. 

Sowing was done by the hand, as often with us, 
though according to the Gemara (Baba Metsia, fol. 105) 
the Jews used machines also for this purpose (Otho, Lex. 
Rab. p. 685). The seed when sown and the young 
plants have more enemies in the East than even here: 
not only drought, hail, mice (1 Sam. vi, 5), fire, but also 
grasshoppers and locusts (see these words), often destroy 
promising harvests. The following legal regulations are 
found in the Pentateuch : 

1. Two kinds of seed, as wheat and barley, must not be 
sown on the same land (Lev. xix, 19; comp. Josephus, 
Ant. iv, 8, 20). The Talmudists (Mishna, Chilaim, ii, 
8) say that between two fields sown with different seeds 
must intervene either fallow ground or a ditch, path, or 
wall; but the law does not include garden beds (ibid. 
ili, 1; Shab. ix, 2). Michaelis ( Mos. R. iv, 320 sq.) 
strives to show that the lawgiver meant simply to re- 
quire a careful sorting of the seed, which is recommend- 
ed by the ancients as very advantageous (Virgil, Georg. 
i, 193 sq.; Varro, R. R. i, 52, 1), and which would ren- 
der impossible the springing-up of weeds (especially the 
Lolium temulentum). But this cannot be supported, and 
a custom so advantageous to the agriculturist did not 
need the authority of law. Lappenberg (in the Brem. 
u. Verdensch, Biblioth. v, 937 sq.) gives a purely theo- 
logical exposition of it; and perhaps other parts of the 
law furnish an easier explanation of this class of regula- 
tions than this one. See Diverse. The more exact 
requirements of the rabbins will be found in the Mishna 
(Chilaim, ch, i-iii). They are very trifling, and some- 
times show a disposition to evade the law; but even 
anciently it was not so strictly enforced as to prevent 
giving a field of barley a border of spelt (Isa. xxviii, 
25; see marg. A.V.). In general the rule is confined 
to Palestine, and the Jews do not refuse elsewhere to 
enjoy the fruit of mixed harvests (comp. Hottinger, 
Hebr. Leges, p. 376 sq.; Darsov, De Modis Seminandi 
Diversa Semina Hebr. Vet. [ Viteb. 1695 ]). 

2. Lev. xi, 37 sq. provides that seed set apart for 
sowing should remain clean if the carcass of a creeping 
beast fell upon it; but if it had been wet, it should be 
made unclean, perhaps because wet seed takes up im- 
purities far easier than dry (comp. the analogy, ver. 34), 
Similar is the law of purification in the Zendavesta (il, 
335, Kleuker), and a similar distinction of wet and dry 
is observed among the Arabs still (Niebuhr, Beschr. 
p. 40). 

By an easy metaphor, secd, as the prolific principle 
of future life, is taken in Scripture for posterity, whether 
of man, beasts, trees, etc., all of which are said to be 
sown and to fructify as the means of producing a suc- 
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ceeding generation (Jer. xxxi, 27). Hence seed de- 
notes an individual, as Seth in the stead of Abel (Gen. 
iv, 25 etc.), and the whole line of descent; as the seed 
of Abraham, of Jacob, etc., the seed royal, etc., much in 
the same acceptation as children. The seed of Abra- 
ham denotes not only those who descend from him by 
natural issue, but those who imitate his character (Rom. 
iv, 16), for if he be “the father of the faithful,” then the 
faithful are his seed by character, independent of nat- 
ural descent; and hence the Messiah is said to see his 
seed, though, in fact, Jesus left no children by descent, 
but by grace or conversion only (Isa. liii, 10). This is 
occasionally restricted to one chief or principal seed, one 
who by excellence is the seed, as the seed of the woman 
(Gen. iii, 15; Gal. iii, 16), the seed of Abraham, the 
seed of David—meaning the most excellent descendant 
of the woman, of Abraham, of David. Or understand by 
the “seed of the woman” the offspring of the female 
sex only, as verified in the supernatural conception of 
Jesus (Matt. i, 18, etc.; Luke i, 26, etc.), and of which the 
birth of Abraham’s seed (Isaac) was a figure. See below. 

Seed is likewise taken figuratively for the Word of 
God (Luke viii, 5; 1 Pet. i, 23), for a disposition becom- 
ing a divine origin (1 John iii, 9), and for truly pious 
persons (Matt. xiii, 38). 

SEED, Tue One (Gal. iii, 16). The logic of this 
passage has eluded the search of our best critics, and 
yet it is worth pursuing, even against hope. The ques- 
tion involved is one purely of grammar, and particular- 
ly of Hebrew grammar—namely, How may we deter- 
mine the number of 3'1, when it is plural and when sin- 
gular? This word, when representing the seed of plants, 
forms a regular plural like other masculine nouns; but 
when used for posterity, it never changes its form: in 
this use it resembles our English word sheep. We must, 
then, have recourse to the construction, and this is found 
to be very peculiar, The adjective is always singular, 
like itself, although the subject be numerous as the 
stars (Ezra ix, 2; Job v, 25; xxi, 8; Psa. xxxvii, 25; 
cxii, 2). With verbs it is construed as a collective 
noun, the verb varying according to the circumstances, 
with no marked peculiarity. In connection with pro- 
nouns, the construction is entirely different from both 
the preceding. A singular pronoun marks an individual, 
an only one, or one out of many; while a plural pronoun 
represents all the descendants. This rule is followed in- 
variably by the Sept., which always puts the pronouns 
of owéppa in the constructio ad sensum, just as the apos- 
tle does in the text, cai rp oméppart cov’ “OZ iori 
Xpıoróç. Peter understood this construction, for we 
find him inferring a singular seed from Gen. xxii, 17, 18, 
when speaking to native Jews in the city of Jerusalem 
before Paul’s conversion (Acts iii, 26), as David had set 
the example a thousand years before (Psa. lxxii, 17). 
Read this in the Sept. 

3", in the singular form, takes the pronouns plural 
in the following places: Gen. xv, 13; xvii, 7; Exod. 
xxx, 21; Lev. xxi, 17; 2 Kings xvii, 20; 2 Chron. xx, 
7, etc.; Neh. ix, 2, etc.; Psa. cvi, 27; Isa. lxi, 9; Jer. 
xxiii, 8; xxxiii, 26; xlvi, 27; Ezek. xx, 5-11. 9, 
in the same singular form, has pronouns singular in the 
following: Gen. iii, 15; xxii, 17; xxiv, 60; 1 Sam. i, 
11; 2 Sam. vii, 12; 1 Chron. xvii, 11. These passages 
embrace seventy-one pronouns in all—twenty-three sin- 
gular and forty-eight plural, They are all the places 
where the pronoun represents S33. Pronouns merely 
in apposition do not come under the rule. This pre- 
sents a syntax different from the word, showing that 
seed has a double construction. The distinction made by 
Paul is not between one seed and another, but between 
the one seed and the many; and if we consider him 
quoting the same passage with Peter (loc. cit.), his argu- 
ment is fairly sustained by the pronoun “his enemies.” 
Seed with a pronoun singular is exactly equivalent to 
son, It is worth noting that the Aramæan relatives of 
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Rebekah have retained the peculiar syntax of the cove- 
nant, where our translators missed the mark, in Gen, 
xxiv, 60, “ Those who hate him.” Whether these Syr- 
ians understood the Messianic aspect of the promise, or 
whether, like the Sept., who did not see the ô tpyopevoc,. 
they merely followed the grammar, their language con- 
veys the idea of One among the thousands of millions. 
who will subdue all His haters. 

Isa. xlviii, 19, as it stands in our Hebrew Bibles, fur- 
nishes an exception to the principle laid down above. 
If we should attach importance to one exception, occur- 
ring in a composition highly poetical, against three- 
score plain examples, it is to be observed that the Sept. 
has a different reading, and Lowth prefers it—thus re- 
moving all difficulty in the case. 

With this clue to the Abrahamic covenant, and 
through it to the protevangel, we arrive with precision 
at the unity of the seed promised there—the He that. 
shall bruise Satan on the head. The masculine singu- 
lar copied by the Sept. is twice used in that promise. 
He is the God of peace who bruises Satan (Rom. xvi, 
20). (R.H.) 

Seeded, a phrase indicating that tapestry, hang- 
ings, or church vestments were, for their greater or- 
namentation, sprinkled over at regular intervals with 
pearls, anciently called “seeds.” 


Seekers, a small sect of Puritans which arose in 
England in 1645, and was afterwards merged in that of 
the Quakers. The Seekers derived their name from the 
employment in which they represented themselves as 
being continually engaged, that of seeking for the true 
Church, ministry, Scriptures, and ordinances, all of 
which, they alleged, had been lost. Baxter (Life and 
Times, p. 76) says of them, “They taught that our 
Scripture was uncertain; that present miracles are nec- 
essary to faith: that our ministry is null and without 
authority, and our worship and ordinances unnecessary 
or vain.” ‘They and the Rationalists were promoters 
of the deism of England. See se i Hist. of 
Doctrines, ii, 238. 


Seelen, JOHANN HEINRICH VON, a Ginman theo- 
logian, was born Aug. 8, 1688, at Asel, near Stade. In 
1713 he was called as conrector to Flensburg, in 1715 
to Stade, and in 1718 as rector to Lübeck, where he 
died, Oct. 22, 1762. Seelen was a voluminous writer.. 
His most important work is his Meditationes Exegeti~ 
cæ,quibus Varia Utriusque Testamenti Loci Expenduntur 
et Illustrantur (Lübeck, 1730-37, 3 pts.). He also wrote 
dissertations on different passages of the Scripture, for 
which see First, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii, 305 sq.—Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theologischen Literatur. (B. P.) 


Seel-stone, a medieval mason’s term for that stone 
which was placed on the top of a niche or tabernacle to 
crown and complete it. “Item, for garnyshing ye seel- 
stone, lis. ivd.” 

Seely, Amos W., a (Dutch) Reformed minister, was. 
born in New York city in 1805. He graduated from 
Union College in 1828, and from Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1831. His ministry was spent chiefly in 
the Reformed Church in Western New York, and was 
greatly blessed in its results. He was a plain, earnest, 
practical preacher; a man of guileless character and 
tender piety. He died in 1865. He published two 
works which passed through several editions, Doctrinal 
Thoughts and Practical Thoughts. See Corwin, Man- 
ual of the Reformed Church. (W.J. R.T.) 


Seelye, Epwarp E., D.D., a (Dutch ) Reformed 
minister, was born at Lansingburgh, N. Y., in 1819, and 
graduated at Union College in 1839, and at Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1843. Until 1858 his minis- 
try was exercised in the Presbyterian churches of Still- 
water, N.Y., from 1843 to 1850, and Sandy Hill, N.Y., from 
1850 to 1858, At the latter date he removed to Sche- 
nectady as pastor of the First Reformed Church, where 
he died in 1865. Mr. Seelye’s physique was tall, large, 
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rugged, and indicative of the best of health. His mind 
was vigorous, comprehensive, and direct. His preach- 
ing was orthodox, logical, scholarly, instructive, inter- 
esting, and warm-hearted. His delivery was impressive 
and popular. He left a valuable posthumous work en- 
titled Bible Emblems, which has been printed by the 
American Tract Society, New York. See De Baun [ Rev. 
J. A.], Tribute. (W.J.R.T.) 


Seemiller, SEBASTIAN, a Roman Catholic doctor 
of divinity, was born Oct. 17, 1752, at Velden, in Lower 
Bavaria, and died April 25, 1798. He wrote, Exercitt. 
Philol.-theologice ad Illustranda et Vindicanda quedam 
Primi Capitis Geneseos Loca (Nuremb. 1776) :—Herme- 
neutica Sacra (Augsburg, 1779) :—De Grecis Bibliorum 
V. T. Versionibu# Dissertatio Historico-critica (Ingolst. 
1788 ):— Septem Psalmi Penitentiales (ibid. 1790) :— 
Quindecim Psalmi Graduales (ibid. 1791). See Fürst, 
Biblioth. Jud. iii, 307; Winer, Handbuch der theolog. Li- 
feratur. (B. P.) 


Seeney, RoserrT, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born Oct. 12, 1797. He graduated 
at Columbia College in 1817, and soon afterwards united 
with the Church. In 1820 he was received on trial in 
the New York Conference, and labored with great ac- 
ceptability in its most important stations. In 1852 he 
was placed upon the supernumerary list, but continued 
to preach until he received a paralytic stroke in the left 
side. On July 1, 1854, he was attacked by a more violent 
stroke upon the right side, from which he could not rally. 
As a preacher, Mr. Seeney was chaste, clear, and forcible ; 
as a Christian he was artless, affable, and faithful. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1855, p. 545. 


Seer is the almost invariable rendering in the A. V. 
of mm, chozéh (which is otherwise translated only in 
Ise. xxviii, 15, “ agreement ;” xxx, 10,“ prophet ;” xlvii, 
13, “ gazer;” Ezek. xiii, 9,16; xxii, 28, “that see,” etc.), 
and occasionally (1 Sam. ix, 9-19; 2 Sam. xv, 27; 1 
Chron. ix, 22; xxvi, 28; xxix, 29; 2 Chron. xvi, 7, 10) 
of MR, röéh; while the tantamount and technically 
used prophet is usually denoted by "33, nabi (on the 
Meaning and etymology of which see Hartmann, 3d 
Excurs. to his Uebers. d. Michna, p. 219 sq.; Paulus, Exe- 
get. Conservat. ii, 122 sq.; and the different views of 
Redslob, Der Begr. d. Nabi [ Leips. 1889], Ewald, Proph. 
i, 6 sq., Hävernick, Einleit. ins A. T. II, ii, 6 sq.) AN 
three names are used, though applied to different per- 
sons (1 Chron. xxix, 29); and the Chronicles hold this 
distinction throughout—calling, e. g., Samuel röék, Gad 
chozéh, and Nathan nabi—a distinction, to a great ex- 
tent, lost in the A. V., where the first two are confound- 
ed. According to 1 Sam. ix, 9, rééh was the older name 
for prophet, and it is especially applied to Samuel; nabi 
is the most usual word; chozéh perhaps passed from the 
ritual language into that of history. It is found almost 
solely in Chronicles. 

These words were applied, in Hebrew antiquity, from 
Samuel’s time until after the return from captivity, to 
men inspired by God (comp. Amos iii, 7; 2 Pet. i, 21, by 
the spirit of Jehovah; Ezek. xi, 5; xxxvii, 1, expressed 
in different forms; iii, 14; 2 Chron. xxiv, 20; comp. 
Gesen. Comment zu Is. i, 338; Thesaur. ii, 742) who 
comprehended the principles of the theocracy, and were 
devoted to them, denouncing in energetic terms all that 
tended to undermine them; though in earlier days the 
name of prophet had been given to those who stood in re- 
lations of confidence with God (Gen. xx, 7; Exod. vii, 1; 
Xv, 20, etc.). Of the activity of these prophets among 
foreigners but one example is given (Jonah i, 2 sq.) At 
first they appear but occasionally, where the welfare of 
the people is in danger, or as counsellors of the theocratic 
kings (1 Sam. xxii, 5; 2 Sam. vii, 2 sq.); but when the 
kingdom was divided, a wider field was open to them 
(2 Kings xvii, 13 sq.). As the fate of the people drew 
near, they raised their voices the more earnestly—tre- 
buking now idolatry, religious affectation, immorality ; 
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‘now the wicked and selfish government, and the false 


policy of the king and the grandees of the realm; now 
warning or threatening the thankless people with the 
judgments of Jehovah; now casting a glance to the en- 
nobled form of the theocracy again arising from this 
ruin of the national welfare and honor. Public places— 
markets (Amos v, 10; Isa. xxix, 21), streets, the courts 
of the Temple (Jer. vii, 1; xix, 14; xxvi,2; comp. xxix, 
26)—were usually the localities of their action (xxv, 2). 
But they also went, though not welcome then, to the 
palaces of kings and their noblemen (Isa. xxii, 15), 
shunning no danger or repulse (Ezek. xiii, 5). Thus 
their order formed a beneficial balance against the mis- 
use of the royal power, the narrow sympathies and dul- 
ness of the priests, the untheocratic tendencies of the 
people themselves, and accomplished a portion of that 
which is expected in modern times from representatives 
of the people and the free press. It would be proper 
to call the prophets demagogues, in the original and best 
sense, as popular leaders (De Wette, Christl. Sittenl. IT, 
i, 32). Since in the theocracy religious and political 
elements were mingled, the subject and the aim of the 
efforts of the prophets belonged sometimes to the one 
class, sometimes to the other; but was never merely po- 
litical, since a religious reference is found in all. Their 
views could not be limited to the present, but extended 
to the future which should succeed it (comp. Von Raumer, 
Vorles. über allgemeine Gesch. i, 153; Ewald, Proph. i, 
24); but usually not to a distant future, severed by cen- 
turies from the present. This we learn by an unpreju- 
diced examination of the prophecies yet remaining, and 
a comparison of their contents with the historical stand- 
point of the authors. Indeed, the minute prediction of 
very distant events, overleaping the immediate future, 
would have had no purpose for the generation then liv- 
ing, nor would it have furthered the interests of the theoc- 
racy as a holy community. Yet Eichhorn has pressed 
this view too far (De Prophet. Poes. Hebr. Paralip.,in the 
Comment. Soc. Gotting. Rec. v). The image of the future 
suggested by the prophets is naturally connected with 
the present of the author; hence we can often, as in the 
Chaldee period, trace a chronological progress from the 
indefinite and general to the definite and special. Only 
in one group of prophecies did they leave the relations 
and circumstances of their own times and direct the 
people to a distant ideal future, when, not satisfied with 
the immediate future, they speak of the Messiah and 
his blessed kingdom to come; and it was this hope of 
the Messiah and the renewal of their kingdom under 
him, set forth and cherished by the prophets, which 
gave the religious life of the nation that new, peculiar 
impulse which secured them so important a place in the 
history of religion and of man (comp. Crusius, Bibl. Theol. 
p. 39 sq.,67; De Wette, Christl. Sittenl. II, i, 34). The 
form of the prophetic representations was simple and 
artless; sometimes in dialogue (Jer. xxviii), yet never 
without the rhythm which is so natural to the rapid 
speech of the Orientals; never without imaginative el- 
evation (comp. Ewald, A tisfuhr. Lehrb. d. Hebr. Spr. p. 
138 sq.; Umbreit, De V. T. Prophetis Claris. Antiq. 
Temp. Orat. [ Heidelb. 1832]; Ewald, Propheten, i, 49 
sq.), and often was poetical (Amos v, 1 sq.; Isa. v, 1). 
The early prophecies seem to have been accompanied 
by music, which was used as an aid to religious feeling 
(2 Kings iii, 15), and all of them by energetic gestures: 
and often symbolic actions were connected with them 
(1 Kings xi, 29 sq.; Jer. xix, 1 sq.; xxviii; XXXV}; 
xliii, 9 sq.; Ezek. iv; xii, 3 sq.; xxiv, 3 sq.; xxxvii, 
15 sq.), or symbolic costume (Isa. xx, 2 sq.; comp. Stiud- 
lin, Neve Beitr. zur Erldut. d. bibl. Proph. p. 123 sq.; see 
Jahn, Einleit. ii, 395; Gesen. Com. zu Js. i, 645). It 
should be borne in mind that the inhabitants of warmer 
climates are more prone to such off-hand oratory by 
their active imagination. Yet the comparisons some- 
times instituted between the Hebrew prophets and the 
Italian improvisatores or the Greek seers (pdyrec ; 
Ritter, in Scherer’s Schriftforsch. i, 372 sq.) are worth- 
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less (so De Wette, Pr. de Prophetar. in V. T. [ Berl. 
1816]; also in his Opusc. Theol. p. 16 sq.; Stiekel, De 
Prophet. Heb., in 1gen’s Zeitschr. V, ii, 55 sq.). The 
impulse to speak in the Hebrew prophets must be 
sought deeper than in the natural activity of imagina- 
tion. 

At a later day (after the 9th century B.C.; comp. Eich- 
horn, in his Biblioth. f. bibl. Lit. x, 1077 sq.) prophetic 
writing became conuected with prophetic utterance 
(Ewald, Isr. Gesch. iii, 351 sq.), at first to preserve with 
certainty the contents of important predictions (Isa. viii, 
1, 16; comp. xxx, 8), or in obedience to a divine com- 
mand (Jer. xxx, 2; xxxvi, 2, 28; comp. Rev. i, 11, 19; 
xxi, 5); hence, perhaps, first simply records of their ut- 
terances to the people, and then often addresses penned 
as soon as conceived and given in writing to the people 
through amanuenses (comp. Pries, De Prophetis et A post. 
Amanuens. Opera in Scribend. Usis [Rostock, 1757 ]), or 
even borne by messengers to a distance (Jer. xxix; 
comp. 2 Chron, xxi, 12). The people attached great 
value to the intercession of the prophets with God (Jer. 
xlii, 2). This accorded with their relation to Jehovah 
and was part of their calling (vii, 16; xi, 14; xiv, 11; 
comp. Job xlii, 8,10). Besides their labors for the pro- 
tection and advancement of the theocracy, the prophets 
were often useful to their countrymen and even to for- 
eigners (2 Kings v) by their medical and scientific 
knowledge and skill (ii, 19 sq.; iv, 38 sq.; xx, 7 sq.;5 
comp. 1 Kings xiv, 2 sq.), and, filled with the spirit of 
God, even wrought miracles [see ELIJAH; ELISHA | 
(comp. Luke vii, 16). So there seem to have been the- 
“cratic historians, perhaps before the prophets became 
writers, who, sharing the views and sympathies of the 
prophets, wrote the history of a reign or of a period, 
mingling with it more or fewer prophetic utterances 
(2 Chron. ix, 29; xii, 15; xiii, 22; xxvi, 22; xxxii, 32; 
comp. Gesen. Comment. zu Is. i, 24 8q.). 

The dress of the prophets was usually a long folding 
mantle (1 Kings xix, 13; 2 Kings ii, 8, 13) of coarse, 
hairy stuff (Zech. xiii, 4; 2 Kings i, 8), without care as 
to the cut (hence sak, PW, Isa. xx, 2), and held together 
by a leather girdle (2 Kings 1, 8); a dress which corre- 
sponded best with the serious nature of the prophet’s 
calling (comp. Matt. iii, 4; see Henke, Mag. iv, 191 sq.; 
Nicolai, De Proph. Jud. Vestitu | Magdeb. 1744]; comp. 
the cloak or pallium of the Greek philosophers; Ferrar, 
De Re Vest. ii, 4,14. On the clothing of the Eastern 
dervishes, see Harmer, Observ. iii, 374 sq.). It is not 
strange that the prophets, on the one hand, were the 
objects of superstitious veneration (comp. 1 Kings xvii, 
18), and, on the other, by their bold reproof of all im- 
piety and wickedness, became, as the fate of the state 
grew certain, more and more subject to the opposition 
and open persecution of the priesthood and of despotic 
or idolatrous kings. In the kingdom of Israel they 
were first oppressed, and almost exterminated (xviii; 
xix, 14, 19), sharing under Ahab the fate of all pious 
worshippers of Jehovah. Only under the pressure of 
necessity did the kings there apply to them (xxii, 7 8q.; 
2 Kings iii, 11 sq.; vi, 12 sq.); and they were forbidden 
to address the people (Amos vii, 10 sq.) This was a 
censorship wielded by the priests. From 2 Kings iv, 
23, we see that on Sabbaths and new moons the pious 
Israelites met for worship with one of the prophets. 
But this was not so general as to justify us in saying 
that the prophets took the place of the Levitical priest- 
hood (comp. ver. 42), although it is certain that the 
worship and knowledge of Jehovah in the kingdom of 
Israel were supported mainly through the prophets. In 
the kingdom of Judah the prophets were early met by 
infidel mockery (Isa. v, 19; xxvii, 10, 22), or by a sense 
of security that heeded no alarm (Mic. ii, 6 sq.) We 
are told that Manasseh slew some prophets every day 
(Josephus, Ant. x, 3, 1; comp. 2 Kings xxi, 16); it is 
more certain that Asa imprisoned the seer Hanani 
{2 Chron. xvi, 10); that under Jehoash and Joiachim 
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two prophets atoned for their boldness with their lives 
(xxiv, 20 sq.; Jer. xxvi, 20 sq.); and that Jeremiah, 
above all, was the object of the bitter hate and active 
persecution of the united court and priesthood, who sup- 
ported themselves by false prophets. See JEREMIAH. 
But the educated laity and the officers of state thought 
they had long outgrown the prophetic utterances, and 
that their views of state policy were deeper; and thus 
the state became ever more worldly. Afterwards, the 
remembrance of the abuse offered the prophets was a 
sad one for the people (Neh. ix, 26; Matt. v, 12; xxiii, 
31; Acts vii, 52; 1 Thess. ii, 15), which was little weak- 
ened by the zeal of the later Jews to seek out and adorn 
the tombs of the prophets. False prophets, or orators, 
who flattered the prevailing political principles, and 
even did homage to the abandoned wickedness of the 
times (Jer. xxiii, 14, 15; xxviii, 15), vet gave them- 
selves out as inspired by the Divine Spirit, appear, es- 
pecially in the last terrible period of the kingdom, in 
league with the priests (v, 13,31; vi, 13; viii, 10; xiv, 
14); and the true prophets of Jehovah not only came, 
at times, into open conflict with them (xxvi, 7 8q.; 
xxviii; comp. v, 15), but spoke by inspiration against 
them (xiv, 13 sq.; xxiii, 16 sq.; xxvii, 9 sq.; xxix, 31 
sq.; Ezek. xiii, 2 sq.; xxii, 25; Hos.ix,7 sq.; Mice. iii, 
11). In the law (Deut. xiii, 1 sq.; xviii, 20) false proph- 
ecy was punished with death (Schröder, De Pseudopro- 
phetis [ Marburg, 1720], ii, 4). 

The origin of the prophets, in the meaning we have 
unfolded, is to be referred to the end of the period of the 
Judges, or to the time of Samuel (comp. Acts iii, 24), 
who was himself a prophet (1 Sam. iii, 20), and may be 
considered as having founded the order by establishing 
schools of prophets (comp. esp. xix, 24), and to have 
pointed out its relations to the theocracy. Tholuck 
(Literar. Anzeiger, 1831, i, 38), indeed, makes these 
schools of the prophets to be merely a union of helpers 
of the prophets in their arduous office, such as Baruch 
was, who, besides the study of the law, busied themselves 
with sacred music; but this lacks support. Prophecy, 
indeed, could not be taught; and, no doubt, many of the 
scholars never received the inner prophetic call. But 
this is true now in our theological schools, yet we do 
not, on this account, consider them mere institutions for 
educating clerks, etc. Moses, in the wilderness, had 
given instances, in his own person, of every kind of pro- 
phetic duty; but afterwards, when the great labor to be 
done was the establishment of the theocratic nation in 
Palestine, and the spirit of Jehovah raised up warriors 
(the Shophtim, or Judges), there was little need of sacred 
oratory (Judg. iv, 4 sq.; vi, 8 sq.; 1 Sam. ii, 27 sq.), and 
the people saw in their prophets simply wise men, sooth- 
sayers (hence the older name röéh of prophets, which 
is applied even to Samuel [1 Chron. ix, 22; xxix, 29, 
etc. ], though he is called also nabi [1 Sam. iii, 20]), a 
view which prevailed up to Samuel’s time (ix, 8 sq.), 
while even later the prophets were chiefly sought by 
the people as wonderful physicians and miracle-work- 
ers. It is clear that Samuel by no means first founded 
prophecy among the Hebrews, as, indeed, such a spirit- 
ual movement cannot be voluntarily inaugurated among 
a people; but that he was led on by the establishment 
of royalty to impart to the prophets his judicial relation 
(Judg. vi and 1 Sam.). On the schools of the prophets, 
see Vitringa, Synag. Vet. i, 2,7; Buddei Hist. Ecel. V. 
Test. ii, 276 sq.; Maii Exercit. i, 645 sq.; Werenfels, 
Diss. de Scholis Proph. (Basle, 1701); Kahl, De Proph. 
Scholl. (Gott. 1737); Hering, Abh. von den Schul. der 
Proph. (Bresl. 1777); Stiudlin, Gesch. der Sittenl. 1, 203 
sq. They existed in various cities, those often which 
had an ancient character for sanctity, especially Ramah 
(1 Sam. xix, 19, 20), Jericho (2 Kings ii, 5), at Bethel 
(ver. 3), at Gilgal (iv, 38), all in the central part of the 
Holy Land. The pupils, who were not all young or un- 
married men (ver. 1), lived together (vi, 1), sometimes 
in great numbers (ii, 16; comp. 1 Kings xviii, 4,13), had 
common fare (2 Kings iv, 38 sq.), and provided together 
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for their wants. As to the nature of the instruction, we 
have no particulars. Music and singing were certainly 
among the subjects taught (1 Sam. x, 5; comp. Forkel, 
Gesch. d. Mus. i, 238, 245, 248, 438 sq.); but, perhaps, more 
for the cultivation of noble sentiments, and for awakening 
inner feeling, than as an accompaniment to their exhor- 
tations. The cultivation of lyric poetry by them can- 
not be altogether denied, vet the extent of it has been 
exaggerated, and the history derives the flourishing of 
this kind of poetry from a royal minstrel (Nachtigal, in 
Henke’s Mag. vi, 38 sq.; see contra Bengel, Supplem. ad 
Introd. in Lib. Psalm. ['Tib. 1816] p. 5 sq.; De Wette, 
Comm. üb. d. Psalm. p. 9 sq., 3d ed.). The chief subject 
of instruction was probably the law, not in its details in 
writing, but as a great whole, a theocratic conception ; 
and the awakening and cultivation of the true theocrat- 
ic spirit were the aim of all their labors, The pupils, 
when the impulse of the spirit came upon them, some- 
times made excursions, during which others, who came 
near them, were momentarily influenced in the same 
way (1 Sam. x, 5 sq.; xix, 20 sq.) ; and some were em- 
ployed, it would seem as a trial of them, as messengers 
ofthe prophets (2 Kings ix, 1). The comparison of the 
schools of the prophets with monkish cloisters (Jerome, 
Ep. 105, ad Rustic. Monach. and 58 ad Paulin.) is wide 
of the mark (see Hering, loc. cit. 71 sq.); and if any 
parallel is to be sought for anything so peculiar, that 
with Pythagorean union (Tennemann, Gesch. der Phil, 
i, 94 sq.) will be found more appropriate. Moreover, it 
is not to be supposed that all the prophets, or that the 
most influential of those known to us, were educated in 
these schools. It was open to every man or woman 
who felt an inward call to this office to assume the du- 
ties of a prophet (Amos vii, 14); and the prophetic in- 
spiration often broke forth suddenly (2 Chron. xx, 14 
sq.). There were also instances in which the calling of 
prophet seemed to be hereditary in one family (1 Kings 
xvi, 1; comp. Amos vii, 14; on Zech. i, 1, see Rosenmitl- 
ler, ad doc.). Those who had been educated by older 
prophets seem usually to have been consecrated to their 
calling by anointing or the delivery of the prophet’s 
mantle (1 Kings xix, 16 sq.; comp. 2 Kings ii, 13 sq.); 
but it was the inner voice, or a vision, which directly 
impelled the prophets to step forward as such (Isa, vi; 
Jer.i,2; Ezek.i). The cycle of prophetic activity was 
found, after the division, chiefly in the kingdom of Ju- 
dah, which, at least outwardly, had remained true to the 
theocratic constitution, the temple, the priesthood of Je- 
hovah, the dynasty of David; and even after the over- 
throw of this kingdom, and in exile, there were influen- 
tial prophets among the Jews. But in the kingdom of 
Israel (Eichhorn, in his Biblioth. d. Bibl. Lit. iv, 193 sq.), 
whose establishment the prophets had aided, or, at least, 
not hindered (1 Kings xi, 29 sq.), their influence was 
interrupted and more of a negative character. In the 
changes of dynasties they not rarely took some part 
(xiv, 14 sq.; xvi, 1 sq.; xxi, 17 sq.; 2 Kings ix, 1 sq.), 
in which they were actuated by religious views. It 
cannot be doubted that the activity of the prophets, in 
that long period, was one of the utmost value to the 
people; the spirit of the theocratic life was continually 
refreshed by them, and no other people of that age, or 
of modern times, has had anything comparable to them 
(comp. Eichhorn, preface to his 4th vol. Kinleit. ins 
A.T.). In this point of view, such laments as Psa. 
Ixxiv, 9; Lam. ii, 9, find their full justification. 

The prophets mentioned in the Old Test. besides 
Moses (Deut. xviii, 15; xxxiv, 10), and those whose 
books remain in the canon, are the following, nearly in 
chronological order: Samuel, Gad, Nathan [see these 
names |, the two latter under David and Solomon; Ahi- 
jah, Shemaiah, Iddo (1 Kings xi, 29; xii, 22; xiv, 4 sq.; 
2 Chron. xii, 15; xiii, 22), under Rehoboam and Jero- 
boam; Azariah, Hananiah, Jehu, Micah, Jehaziel, Eli- 
ezer, Oded (2 Chron. xv, 1, 8; xvi, 7; xx, 37; 1 Kings 
xvi, 1; xxii, 8), under Asa, Baasha, and Jehoshaphat; 
Elijah, Elisha. Micah, under Ahab and successors; Zech- 
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ariah (2 Chron. xxiv, 20), under Jehoash; Jonah, under 
Jeroboam II (2 Kings xiv, 25); Oded, under Ahaz (2 
Chron. xxviii, 9); Uriah, under Joiachim (Jer. xxvi, 
20); besides three prophetesses—Deborah (Judg. iv, 4), 
Huldah, a married woman (2 Kings xxii, 14), and Noa- 
diah (Neh. vi, 14), a false prophetess. A far greater 
number are named, of both sexes, by Clement Alexan- 
drinus (Strom. i, 145; he gives thirty-five), Epipha- 
nius (in Coteler’s Not. in Can. Apost. iv, 6, seventy-two), 
and the Jews (Seder Olam, p. 21, forty-eight prophets, 
seven prophetesses). But they act in this without any 
settled principle, including almost every man of note in 
the Old Test. among the prophets. Prophecy disap- 
peared on the new establishment of the Jews in Pales- 
tine; and, indeed, the last prophets are thought to show 
less of the living inspiration than the earlier ones; and, 
after the erection of the second Temple, no seer’s voice 
was heard, although the return of the prophets was 
hoped for continually (1 Mace. iv, 46; xiv, 41). Ac- 
cording to the Talmudists the Bath kol sometimes took 
the place of prophecy. (Comp. Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. s. v. 
ma, and Otho, Lex. Rab. p. 82 sq.; see also Schéttgen, 
Hor. Hebr. i, 379, on the unconscious soothsaying of the 
rabbins. It has been applied to John xi, 51. That in 
1 Pet. i, 10 is different.) So entirely was the old in- 
spiration lost that even the patriotism of the Maccabees 
called forth nothing beyond military heroism. The 
birth and consecration of the Prince of the Prophets 
evoked inspired utterances from but two (Luke i, 67; ii, 
36). The appearance of Jesus even awakened false 
prophets, and, during the war of extermination between 
the Greeks and Romans,“ prophet” was synonymous with 
deceiver and seducer of the people. Only a few scat- 
tered utterances of soothsayers occur in the centuries 
following the captivity (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 7; xiii, 
11,2; comp. War, vi, 5,3). See Girtler, Systema Theol. 
Proph, (Amat. 1702); Witsii Miscel. Sacr. bk. i, in 24 
chapters, on prophets and prophecy ; Carpzov, Jntrod. in 
V. T. p. 1 sq., and his Appar. p.113 sq.; Eichhorn, Finleit, 
ins A. T. iv, § 512 sq.; Jahn, Kinleit, I, ii, 324 sq.; Nie- 
meyer, Charakt. v, 245 sq.; Herder, Geist der hebr. P. 
ii, 41 sq.; Horst, Ueber die Proph. der alten Welt, etc. 
(Gotha, 1798); Stutzmann, Geist u. Charakt. d. hebr. 
Proph. (Carlsr. 1805) ; Gramberg. Religionsid. ii, 246 sq.; 
Von Cölln, in Luphron. (1833) pt. i, ch. v; Knobel, Der 
Prophetism. d. Heb. (Bresl. 1837) ii, 8; Köster, Die 
Propheten d. A. u. N. Test. nach ihren Wesen u. Wirken 
(Leips. 1838); Ewald, Propheten d. alt. Bund. (Stuttg. 
1840) i, 1 sq.; Hävernick, Einleit. ins A. T. II, ii, 1 
sq.; Baur, A mos (Giess. 1847), p. 1 sq.; Hofmann, Weis- 
sag. ìi, 253 sq. The writings of Dorotheus (ed. Fabric. 
[ Hamb. 1714]) contain traditions of the oldest prophets. 
So those of an unknown writer (De Vitis Prophet.), some- 
times ascribed to Epiphanius. Comp. Hamaker, Com- 
ment, in Tibr. de Vitu et Morte Prophet. (Amst. 1833). 
On the meaning of the word “ prophet” in the New 
Test., see the dictionaries. The name was given to 
certain Christians of both sexes (1 Cor. xi, 5; comp. 
Acts xxi, 9) who spoke in the public assembly (1 Cor. 
xi, 4; xiv, 29), who were distinguished from apostles 
and teachers (xii, 28; xiv, 6; Eph. ii, 20; iv, 11; comp. 
Acts xiii, 1; Neander, Pflanz. i, 205). Prophecy was, 
among the charismata, a spiritual gift of the Holy 
Spirit (Rom. xii, 6; 1 Cor. xii, 10), and stood next to 
that of speaking with tongues (xii, 10; xili,8; xiv, 22; 
comp. Acts xix, 6), but is pointed out by Paul as more 
efficacious for the edifying of the Church (1 Cor. xiv, 
3 sq., 22). See, in general, Van Dale, De /dolol. p. 201 
sq.; Mosheim, De Illis qui Proph. Vocantur in N. T. 
(Helmst. 1732); also in his Dissert. ad Hist. Eccl. ii, 125 
sq.; Knapp [G.], De Dono Proph. in Eccl. N. T. (Halle, 
1755); Zacharias, De Donor. Proph. Variis Grad. in 
Ecel. Christ. (Gott. 1767); Koppe, 3. Exc. zum Brief an 
die Eph. p. 148 sq. Thus prophets are those Christians 
who, seized by a momentary inspiration (Acts xix, 6), 
discoursed to the assembly in their own tongue (comp. 
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1 Cor. xiv, 5, 24) on divine things, perhaps not unlike 
preachers among the Quakers. (On the distinction be- 
tween these and those who spoke with tongues, see xiv, 
82; Neander, Pflanz. d. Christ. i, 52, 183 sq., 205.) The 
prediction of events to come was not the office of these 
prophets, yet they had some insight into the future of 
the Church. Comp. the Revelation of John; Crusius 
[ B.], Opusc. p.101 sq.; Lücke, Vollst. Kinl. in die Offenb. 
Joh. (Bonn, 1832). See PROPHET. 

Seething Pot [not seething-pot] (M2 757, a pot 
blown, i.e. with a fanned fire under it), a kettle violently 
boiling (Job xli, 20 [ Heb. 12]). See Por. 

Sefer. See SEPHER. 

Seforno. See Srorno. 


Segelia, in Roman mythology, was a rural deity 
who secured growth to the germinating crops of grain. 


Segneri, Paolo (1), an Italian preacher, was born 
at Nettuno, March 21, 1624, of an old Roman family. 
In 1638 he entered the Order of the Jesuits at the Col- 
lege of St. Andrew, in Rome, where he taught grammar, 
and earnestly studied the Scriptures, the fathers, and 
the classical writers. Unable to obtain authority as a 
missionary to the Indies, he travelled on foot, from 1665 
to 1692, through Italy, especially in Perugia and Man- 
tua, gathering crowds to hear his discourses. Innocent 
XII called him to Rome in 1692 as his preacher in or- 
dinary ; but he was not so popular there, and was shortly 
appointed theologian to the penitentiary and examiner 
of bishops. His hearing, however, having failed, he 
died Dec. 9, 1694, worn out with labor. He wrote sev- 
eral works on practical theology, which are enumerated 
in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


. Segneri, Paolo (2), called the Younger, an Italian 
Jesuit, nephew of the foregoing, was born at Rome, Oct. 
18, 1673. He devoted himself to missions, and, after 
the earthquakes of 1708, he preached to the terrified Ro- 
mans. At the request of the archduke Como III, he 
occupied the pulpits of the principal churches of Flor- 
ence, Modena, and Bologna, and thus induced prince 
Frederick of Poland to abjure Lutheranism. He died 
at Sinigaglia, June 15,1713. He wrote a few works on 
practical religion. l 

Se’gub (Heb. Segub’, 2539 [v. r. in Kings Segid, 
253W], elevated; Sept. Leyou, v. r. in Chron. Lepovy), 
the name of two Hebrews. 

1. The son of Hezron, grandson of Judah. His 
mother was the daughter of Machir, the “father” of 
Gilead, and he was himself father of Jair (1 Chron. ii, 
21). B.C. cir. 1850. 

2. The youngest son of Hiel, the rebuilder of Jericho, 
‘who died for his father’s sin, according to Joshua’s pre- 
diction (1 Kings xvi, 34; comp. Josh. vi, 26). B.C. cir. 
‘910. According to Rabbinical tradition, he died when 
his father had set up the gates of the city. One story 
says that his father slew him as a sacrifice on the same 
occasion. 


Segur, SETH WILLARD, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Chittenden, Vt., Dec. 24, 1831. At fifteen 
years of age he united with the Church, and soon after 
. entered Royalton Academy, where he was fitted for col- 

lege. He entered Middlebury College, and graduated in 
1859. After graduation he entered the Auburn (N. Y.) 
Theological Seminary, and graduated in 1862. He was 
licensed by the Royalton Association May 8, 1861, and 
soon after ordained. He was installed over the Church 
in Tallmadge, O., June 8, 1862, and, after remaining 
nine years, resigned. Success attended his ministry, 
and during his pastorate one hundred and thirty-four 
were received into the Church. He was next settled at 
‘Gloucester, Mass., where he was installed June 14, 1871, 
and remained until 1873, when he resigned to accept a 
call to West Medway, over which Church he was duly 
installed. As a preacher his elocution was easy, grace- 
ful, and impressive, and many were drawn to the ways 
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of righteousness. While on a visit to Tallmad 
tend a semi-centennial celebration of the Churs 
taken sick, and after a short illness died, Sept. 
(W. P.S.) 

Seguy, Josepn, a French Roman Catholic 
was born at Rodez in 1689. He was early re 
for eloquence, and in 1729 was appointed to di 
fore the French Academy a eulogy on St. ] 
which cardinal de Fleury rewarded him with t 
of Genlis, His success in other discourses was 
that the Academy, in 1736, gave him the priz 
etry. Seguy bore the title of preacher to the | 
continued his ministry till advanced age, wh 
tired to a canonicate that he held at Meaux. 
March 12,1761. Some of his sermons have | 
lished. 

Seho Dagung, in Hindfism, is the nar 
magnificent pyramidal temple at Rangoon, al 
tirely covered with gold, and dedicated to the 
deity of the Birmanese. 

Seid, in Norse mythology, was a magical 
versally employed among the Vanes, in whic 
who was descended from the Vanes, was pa 
skilled, and in which she had received instrac 
Odin. Nothing definite is known respecting t 
self; but it would seem that a degree of kno 
chemistry lay at its base, by which all kinds of 
became known. It was regarded as beneath 
nity of a man, however, and Odin was the only 
made use of it. 


Seidel, Caspar Timotheus, a Luther, 
of Germany, was born Sept. 20, 1703, at Schor 
Brandenburg, and died as doctor of divinity s 
of Königslutter, at Helmstiidt, May 30, 1758. 1 
Dissertatio, in qua ostenditur Pontifices in Rit 
mationis a Praxi Ecclesiae Apostol. plane 
(Helmstiidt, 1732):— Programma de Que: 
Christus Pascham suam Ultimam Uno Eode: 
cum Judeis comederet, necne? (ibid. 1748) :— 
lung tiber die Sekte der Elcenseiten (ibid. 174 
weisung zur Erklärung der heil. Schrift (Hal 
See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 308; Winer, Hana 
theol. Literatur. (B. P.) 

Seidel, Gotthold Emanuel Frie: 
Lutheran theologian of Germany, born at E 
March 10, 1774, was appointed in 1802 deac 
Ægidius’s at Nuremberg, in 1817 pastor of 
church, and in 1829 dean of Nuremberg, wher 
Feb. 6, 1838. Seidel published several colle 
sermons delivered at Nuremberg, which are en 
in Zuchold, Biblioth. Theolog. p. 1211 sq.; and 
Handbuch der theol. Literatur. (B. P.) 

Seidel, Heinrich Alexander, a Luth 
ologian of Germany, was born Feb. 4, 1811, at | 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. He studied at Ro 
Berlin, and in 1839 he was called to the pas 
Berlin. In 1851 he was made pastor of S 
in Schwerin, but bodily infirmities obliged h 
tire in 1859 from the pastorate, and he diec 
1861. Seidel is best known in German hymr 
his spiritual hymns, which he published in tv 
tions, entitled Kreuz und Harfe (Schwerin 
tock, 1839 and 1857). See Zuchold, Biblioth. 
p. 1215; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirc 
vii, 294 sq. (B. P.) 

Seiler, Gzorc FRIEDRICH, a German th 
was born Oct. 24, 1733, at Kreussen, near Bayri 
1761 he was deacon at Neustadt-an-der-Heide 
at Coburg; in 1770, professor of theology at F 
in 1772, university preacher; in 1773, membe 
sistory and principal of an institute for moral: 
eral arts, founded by himself at Erlangen. 
May 13, 1807. In theology he represented : 
uralistic views, which he also propagated b 
teacher and a writer. His writings, mostly 
are many, and have often been republished. Of 
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mention, Sermons (1769 sq.; 4th ed. 1798) :— History of | 
the Revealed Religion (1772; 9th ed. 1800) :—Bibl. Er- 
bauungsbuch (Erlangen, 1785-94, 17 vols.) : — Opuscula 
Academica (ibid. 1793), etc. See the Theol. Universal- 
Lexikon, 8. v.; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes, vi, 223 sq.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theolog. p. 1215 sq. ; 
First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 308. (B. P.) 

Se’ir (Heb. Seir’, "DW, hairy [i. e. rough, by a 
play upon the name of Esau, see Gen. xxv, 25]; Sept. 
Yneip, v. r. in No. 1 ZnSip, in No. 3 ‘Acodp), the name 
of a man and of two mountains. 

1. A phylarch or chief of the Horim, who were the 
former inhabitants of the country afterwards possessed 
by the Edomites (Gen. xxvi, 20, 21; 1 Chron. i, 38). 
B.C. ante 1960. The region doubtless derived its name 
from him (comp. Josephus, Zazipa, Ant. ii, 1, 1). 

2. Mount Serr ("99 “M, Gen. xiv, 6 sq.), or LAND 
oF SEIR (DY YNN, xxxii, 3; xxxvi, 30), was the 
original name of the mountain ridge extending along 
the east side of the valley of Arabah, from the Dead 
Sea to the Elanitic Gulf. The name (=“ the shaggy”) 
was probably in the first instance derived from Seir 
the Horite, who appears to have been the chief of the 
aboriginal inhabitants (xxxvi, 20), and then, second- 
arily, by a paronomasia frequent in such cases, from the 
rough aspect of the whole country. The view from 
Aaron’s tomb on Hor, in the centre of Mount Seir, is 
enough to show the appropriateness of the appellation. 
The sharp and serrated ridges, the jagged rocks and 
cliffs, the straggling bushes and stunted trees, give the 
whole scene a sternness and ruggedness almost unpar- 
alleled. In the Samaritan Pentateuch, instead of ""3W, 
the name 75533 is used; and in the Jerusalem Targum, 
in place of “ Mount Seir” we find Nd337 NWO, Mount 
Gabla. The word Gabla signifies “ mountain,” and is 
thus descriptive of the region (Reland, Palest. p. 83). 
The name Gebala, or Gebalene, was applied to this 
province by Josephus, and also by Eusebius and Jerome 
(Josephus, Ant. ii, 1,2; Onomast. s. v. “ Idumæa”). The 
northern section of Mount Seir, as far as Petra, is still 
called Jebdl, the Arabic form of Gebal. The Mount 
Seir of the Bible extended much farther south than 
the modern province, as is shown by the words of Deut. 
ii, 1-8. In fact, its boundaries are there defined with 
tolerable exactness. It had the Arabah on the west 
(ver. 1 and 8); it extended as far south as the head of 
the Gulf of Akabah (ver. 8); its eastern border ran along 
the base of the mountain range where the plateau of Ara- 
bia begins. Its northern border is not so accurately de- 
termined. The land of Israel, as described by Joshua, 
extended from “the Mount Halak that goeth up to 
Seir, even unto Baal Gad” (Josh. xi, 17). As no part 
of Edom was given to Israel, Mount Halak must have 
been upon its northern border. Now there is a line of 
“naked” (halak signified “naked”) white hills or cliffs 
which runs across the great valley about eight miles 
south of the Dead Sea, forming the division between 
the Arabah proper and the deep Ghor north of it. The 
view of these cliffs, from the shore of the Dead Sea, is 
very striking. They appear as a line of hills shutting 
in the valley, and extending up to the mountains of 
Seir. The impression left by them on the mind of the 
writer was that this is the very “Mount Halak, that 
goeth up to Seir” (Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 113, etc.; see 
Keil on Josh. xi,17). The northern border of the mod- 
ern district of Jebal is Wady el-Ahsy, which falls into 
the Ghor a few miles farther north (Burckhardt, Syria, 
p. 401). 

In Deut. xxxiii, 2, Seir appears to be connected with 
Sinai and Paran; but a careful consideration of that 
difficult passage proves that the connection is not a 
geographical one. Moses there only sums up the sev- 
eral glorious manifestations of the divine majesty to 
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Mount Seir was originally inhabited by tle Horites, 
or “troglodytes,” who were doubtless the excavators 
of those singular rock-dwellings found in such num- 
bers in the ravines and cliffs around Petra. They were 
dispossessed, and apparently annihilated, by the poster- 
ity of Esau, who “dwelt in their stead” (Deut. ii, 12). 
The history of Seir thus early merges into that of 
Edom. Though the country was afterwards called 
Edom, yet the older name, Seir, did not pass away: it 
is frequently mentioned in the subsequent history of 
the Israelites (1 Chron. iv, 42; 2 Chron, xx, 10). Mount 
Seir is the subject of a terrible prophetic curse pro- 
nounced by Ezekiel (ch. xxxv), which seems now to 
be literally fulfilled: “Thus saith the Lord God, Be- 
hold, O Mount Seir, I am against thee, and I will make 
thee most desolate. I will lay thy cities waste,... 
when the whole earth rejoiceth I will make thee des- 
olate. ... I will make thee perpetual desolations, and 
thy cities shall not return, and ye shall know that I am 
the Lord.” 

The southern part of this range now bears the appel- 
lation esh-Sherah, which seems no other than a modifi- 
cation of the ancient name. In modern times these 
mountains were first visited and described by Burck- 
hardt (Syria, p. 40), but they have often since been 
visited by other travellers, among whom Dr. Robinson 
has perhaps furnished the best description of them 
(Bib. Res. ii, 551, 552). At the base of the chain are 
low hills of limestone or argillaceous rock; then lofty 
masses of porphyry, which constitute the body of the 
mountain; above these is sandstone broken into irreg- 
ular ridges and grotesque groups of cliffs; and again, 
farther back, and higher than all, are long elevated 
ridges of limestone without precipices. Beyond all 
these stretches off indefinitely the high plateau of the 
great eastern desert. The height of the porphyry cliffs 
is estimated by Dr. Robinson at about 2000 feet above 
the Arabah (the great valley between the Dead Sea 
and Elanitic Gulf); the elevation of Wady Musa above 
the same is perhaps 2000 or 2200 feet; while the lime- 
stone ridges farther back probably do not fall short of 
3000 feet. The whole breath of the mountainous tract 
between the Arabah and the eastern desert above does 
not exceed fifteen or twenty geographical miles. These 
mountains are quite different in character from those 
which front them on the other (west) side of the Ara- 
bah. The latter seem to be not more than two thirds 
as high as the former, and are wholly desert and ster- 
ile; while those on the east appear to enjoy a sufficiency 
of rain, and are covered with tufts of herbs and occa- 
sional trees. The valleys are also full of trees and 
shrubs and flowers, the eastern and higher parts being 
extensively cultivated, and yielding good crops. The 
general appearance of the soil is not unlike that around 
Hebron, though the face of the country is very differ- 
ent. It is, indeed, the region of which Isaac said to his 
son Esau, “ Behold, thy dwelling shall be [far] from 
the fatness of the earth, and the dew of heaven from 
above” (Gen. xxvii, 39). See IpumaaA. 

3. An entirely different mountain from the foregoing 
formed one of the landmarks on the north boundary of 
the territory of Judah (Josh. xv, 10 only). It lay west- 
ward of Kirjath-jearim, and between it and Beth-she- 
mesh. If Kuriet el-Enab be the former, and Ain-shems 
the latter of these two, then Mount Seir cannot fail to 
be the ridge which lies between the Wady Aly and the 
Wady Ghurab (Robinson, Bib. Res. iii, 155). A village 
called Saris stands on the southern side of this ridge, 
which Tobler (Dritte Wanderung, p. 203) and Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 97) with great probability identify with Seir, 
notwithstanding considerable difference in the names, 
The Sa’irah, on the south of the Wady Surar (Robin- 
son, 1st ed. ii, 364), is nearer in orthography, but not so 
suitable in position. It is possibly the Zwonc, which, 
in the Alex. MS., is one of the eleven names inserted 


the Israelites, without regard either to time or place | by the Sept. in Josh. xv, 59. The neighboring names 


(comp. Judg. v, 4, 5). 


agree. In the Vat. MS. it is "Ewie. 
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How the name of Seir came to be located so far to ! for no further trace of it is to be found; and it is still 


the north of the main seats of the Seirites we have no 
means of knowing. Perhaps, like other names occur- 
ring in the tribe of Benjamin, it is a monument of an 
incursion by the Edomites which has escaped record. 
See OpHnNI, etc. But it is more probable that it derived 
its name from some peculiarity in the form or appear- 
ance of the spot. Dr. Robinson (iii, 155), apparently 
without intending any allusion to the name of Seir, 
speaks of the “rugged points which composed the main 
ridge” of the mountain in question. Such is the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word Seir. Whether there is any 
connection between this mountain and Seirath (q. v.), 
or has-Seiruh, is not so clear. The name is not a com- 
mon one, and it is not unlikely that it may have been 
attached to the more northern continuation of the hills 
of Judah which ran up into Benjamin —or, as it was 
then called, Mount Ephraim. 


Se’irath (Heb. with the art. has-Seirah’, VIS UN, 


the shaggy ; Sept. DeepwIa V. r. VereipwIa ; Vulg. Sei- 
rath), the place to which Ehud fled after his murder 
of Eglon (Judg. iii, 26), and whither, by blasts of his 
cow-horn, he collected his countrymen for the at- 
tack of the Moabites in Jericho (ver. 27). It was in 
“Mount Ephraim” (ver. 27), a continuation, perhaps, 
of the same rough wooded hills (such seems to be the 
signification of Seir) which stretched even so far south 
as to join the territory of Judah (Josh. xv, 10). The 
definite article prefixed to the name in the original 
shows that it was a well-known spot in its day.—Smith. 
It is probably the same as Mount Seir (q. v.) just re- 
ferred to, the Saris of the present day. 


Seirim. See SATYR. 


Seite, in Lapp mythology, are deities whose office 
it was to promote the fertility of fields and herds. Very 
little is known respecting the form they assumed in the 
popular conception. They are said to have had feet 
like birds, 


Seitonji, in Prussian mythology, were the lowest 
class of priests, of whom each village had one or more. 
They were regarded with great awe, but did not, like 
the other priests, enjoy the respect of the people. 


Seja, in Roman mythology, is (1) a surname of For- 
tuna, to whom Servius Tullius dedicated a temple. (2) 
A Roman deity of sowing. 


Seja, in Hindi mythology, is identical with Anan- 
da, the noted serpent which was wound about the moun- 
tain Mandar in order to turn it into the Milk Sea. 


Se’la (Heb. with the art. kas- Se'la, S99, the 


rock, as rendered in Judg. i, 36; 2 Chron. xxv, 12; 
Obad. 3; and by the Sept. [1)] wérpa; A.V. “Selah” in 
2 Kings xiv, 7), the name given in the above passages, 
and (in the A. V.) in Isa. xvi, 1, to the metropolis of 
the Edomites in Mount Seir. In the Jewish history it 
is recorded that Amaziah, king of Judah, “slew of 
Edom, in the valley of salt, ten thousand, and took 
Sela by war, and called the name of it Joktheel unto 
this day” (2 Kings xiv, 7). ‘The parallel narrative of 2 
Chron. xxv, 11-13 supplies fuller details, From it we 
learn that, having beaten the Edomitish army with a 
great slanghter in the “valley of salt”—the valley 
south of the Dead Sea—Amaziah took those who were 
not slain to the cliff, and threw them headlong over it. 
This cliff is asserted by Eusebius (Onomast. Hétpa) to 
be “a city of Edom, also called by the Assyrians Re- 
kem,” by which there is no doubt that he intends Petra 
(see ibid. ‘Peréu, and the quotations in Stanley’s Sin. 
and Pal. p. 94, note). The title thus bestowed is said 
to have continued “unto this day.” This, Keil re- 
marks, is a proof that the history was nearly contempo- 
rary with the event, because Amaziah’s conquest was 
lost again by Ahaz less than a century afterwards (2 
Chron. xxviii, 17). This latter name seems, however, 


called by its original name by Isaiah (xvi,1). These 
are all the certain notices of the place in Scripture; for 
it may well be doubted whether it is designated in Judg. 
i, 36 and Isa. xlii, 11, as some suppose. On the ground 
of the sameness of signification, it is by common consent 
identified with the city later known as Petra, 500 Ro- 
man miles from Gaza (Pliny, vi, 32), the ruins of which, 
now called those of Wady Musa, are found about two 
days’ journey north of the top of the Gulf of Akaba, and 
three or four south from Jericho. This place was in the 
midst of Mount Seir, in the neighborhood of Mount Hor 
(Josephus, A nt. iv, 4,7), and therefore in Edomitish ter- 
ritory, but seems to have afterwards come under the 
dominion of Moab. In the end of the 4th century B.C. 
it appears as the headquarters of the Nabathzans, who 
successfully resisted the attacks of Antigonus (Diod. 
Sic. [ed. Hanov. 1604] xix, 731), and under them be- 
came one of the greatest stations for the approach of 
Eastern commerce to Rome (id. p. 94; Strabo, xvi, 
799; Apul. Flor. i, 6). About B.C. 70 Petra appears as 
the residence of the Arab princes named Aretas (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xiv, 1,4; 5,1; War, i, 6,2; 29,3), It was 
by Trajan reduced to subjection to the Roman empire 
(Dion Cass. lxviii, 14), and from the next emperor re- 
ceived the name of Hadriana, as appears from the legend 
of a coin (Reland, Palest. p. 931). Josephus (Ant. iv, 4, 
7) gives the name of Arce ( “Apkn) as an earlier synonym 
for Petra, where, however, it is probable that Aprn or 
"Apxép (alleged by Eusebius, Onomast., as found in Jo- 
sephus) should be read. The city Petra lay, though at 
a high level, in a hollow shut in by mountain-cliffs, and 
approached only by a narrow ravine through which, 
and across the city’s site, the river winds (Pliny, vi, 32; 
Strabo, xvi, 779). See PETRA. 

Se’la-hammah’lekoth (Heb. Se’la hammach- 
lekoth’, micbran 32D; Sept. wérpa 1 pepiodeioa ; 
Vulg. Petra dividens), a rock in the wilderness of Maon, 
the scene of one of those remarkable escapes which are 
so frequent in the history of Saul’s pursuit of David (I 
Sam. xxiii, 28). Its name, if interpreted as Hebrew, 
signifies, the “rock of escapes,” or “of divisions.” The 
former is the explanation of Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 485), 
the latter of the Targum and the ancient Jewish inter- 
preters (Midrash; Rashi). The escape is that of Da- 
vid; the divisions are those of Saul’s mind, undecided 
whether to remain in pursuit of his enemy or to go after 
the Philistines; but such explanations, though appro- 
priate to either interpretation, and consistent with the 
Oriental habit of playing on words, are doubtless mere 
accommodations. The analogy of topographical no- 
menclature makes it almost certain that this cliff must 
have derived its name either from its smoothness (one 
of the radical meanings of pon) or from some peculiar- 
ity of shape or position, such as is indicated in the trans- 
lations of the Sept. and Vulgate. The divisions chat- 
acteristic of the mountain, or rather cliff (for such 
Sela properly means), probably were the seams or ra- 
vines down its sides, which furnished David the means 
of escape. According to Lieut. Conder (Tent Work in 
Palestine, ii, 91), the name Malaky is still applied to 
part of a rocky gorge between Ziph and Maon, “seamed 
with many torrent-beds,” 

Se’lah (2 Kings xiv, 7). See SELA. 

Se’lah (Heb. id. m2). This word, which is only 
found in the poetical books of the Old Test., occurs sev- 
enty-one times in the Psalms, and three times in Hab- 
akkuk. In sixteen psalms it is found once, in fifteen 
twice, in seven three times, and in one four times— al- 
ei at the end of a verse, except in Psa. lv, 19 [20]; 
lvii, 3 [4], and Hab. iii, 3, 9, where it is in the middle 
of a verse, though at the end of a clause. All the psalms 
in which it occurs, except eleven (iii, vii, xxiv, x sxii, 
xlviii, l, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, lxxxvii, Ixxxix, cxliii), have 


to have passed away with the Hebrew rule over Edom, | also the musical direction “to the Chief Musjecian” 
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(comp. also Hab. iii, 19); and in these exceptions we 
find the words "a1, mizmér (A. V. “ Psalm”), Shig- 
gaion, or Maschil, which sufficiently indicate that they 
were intended for music. Besides these, in the titles 
of the psalms in which Selah occurs, we meet with the 
musical terms Alamoth (xlvi), Altaschith (lvii, lix, 
lxxv), Gittith (Ixxxi, lxxxiv), Mahalath Leannoth 
(xxxviii), Michtam (lvii, lix, 1x), Neginah (lxi), Ne- 
ginoth (iv, liv, lv, Ixvii, Ixxvi; comp. Hab. iii, 19), 
and Shushan-eduth (1x); and on this association alone 
might be formed a strong presumption that, like these, 
Selah itself is a term which had a meaning in the mu- 
sical nomenclature of the Hebrews, What that mean- 
ing may have been is now a matter of pure conjecture. 
Of the many theories which have been framed, it is 
easier to say what is not likely to be the true one than 
to pronounce certainly upon what is. 

1. The Versions.—In the far greater number of in- 
stances the Targum renders the word by 1772232, “ for- 
ever;” four times (Psa. xxxii, 4,7; xxxix, 11 [12]; 4 


[6]) N29; once (xliv, 8 [9]) yds "79239 ; and 


(xlviii, 8 T 172D 7228 43, sieh ‘the same mean- 
ing, “for ever and ever.” In Psa. xlix, 13 [14] it has 
ARN N29, “for the world to come;” in Psa. xxxix, 


5 [6] nabs ‘san, “for the life everlasting ;” and in 


Psa. cxl, %5 [6] Nam, “ continually,” This interpre- 


tation, which is the one adopted by the majority of 
Rabbinical writers, is purely traditional, and based upon 
no etymology whatever. It is followed by Aquila, who 
renders “Selah” dei; by the editio quinta and editio 
sexta, which usually give respectively ðamavróç and 
gic réXoc; by Symmachus (cig ròv aiwva) and Theo- 
dotion (ef¢ réXoc), in Habakkuk; by the reading of the 
Alex. MS. (ei¢ réXoc) in Hab, iii, 13; by the Peshito- 
Syriac in Psa. iii, 8 [9]; iv, 2 [3]; xxiv, 10, and Hab. 
iii, 13; and by Jerome, who has semper. In Psa. lv, 19 
[ 20] nbo Op, kédem sélah, is rendered in the Peshito 


“from before the world.” That this rendering is man- 
ifestly inappropriate in some passages, as, for instance, 
Psa. xxi, 2 [3]; xxxii, 4; lxxxi, 7 [8], and Hab. iii, 
3, and superfluous in others, as Psa. xliv, 8 [9]; xxxiv, 
4 [5]; Ixxxix, 4 [5], was pointed out long since by 
Aben-Ezra. In the Psalms the uniform rendering of 
the Sept. is duaWadpa. Symmachus and Theodotion 
give the same, except in Psa. ix, 16 [17], where Theo- 
dotion has ae, and Psa. lii, 5 [7], where Symmachus 
has cic dei. In Hab. iii, 13 the Alex. MS. gives eic ré- 
Aoc. In Psa. xxxviii (in the Sept.), 7; Ixxx, 7 [8], 
Ocdadpa is added in the Sept., and in Hab. iii, 7 in 
the Alex. MS. In Psa. lvii it is put at the end of ver. 
2; and in Psa. iii, 8 [9]; xxiv, 10; Ixxxviii, 10 [11], it 
is omitted altogether. In all passages except those al- 
ready referred to, in which it follows the Targum, the 
Peshito-Syriac has dips, an abbreviation for duaWadpa. 
This abbreviation is added in Psa. xlviii, 13 [14]; 1,15 
[16]; lxviii, 13 [14]; lvii, 2, Ixxx, 7 [8], at the end 
of the verse; and in Psa. lii, 3 in the middle of the verse 
after 352972; in Psa. xlix it is put after \NED in ver. 14 
[15], and in Paa. lxviii, after TW in ver. 8 [9], and 
after pitbd in ver. 32 [33]. "The Vulgate omits it 
entirely, while in Hab. iii, 3 the editio sexta and others 
give peraBodrn Srapadrparoe. 

2. The Church Fathers.—These generally adopt the 
rendering Ounpahpa of the Sept. and other translators, 
although it is in every way as traditional as that of the 
Targum “forever,” and has no foundation in any known 
etymology. With regard to the meaning of dvaWadpa 
itself, there are many opinions. Both Origen (Comm. 
ad Psa., Opp. ed. Delarue, ii, 516) and Athanasius (Sy- 
nops. Script. Sacr. xiii) are silent upon this point. Eu- 
sebius of Cæsarea (Pref. in Psa.) says it marked those 
passages in which the Holy Spirit ceased for a time to 
work upon the choir. Gregory of Nyssa (Tract. 2 an 
Psa. cap. x) interprets it as a sudden lull in the midst of 
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the psalmody, in order to receive anew the divine inspi- 
ration. Chrysostom (Opp. ed. Montfaucon, v, 540) takes 
it to indicate the portion of the psalm which was given 
to another choir. Augustine (On Psa. iv) regards it as 
an interval of silence in the psalmody. Jerome (Ep. 
ad Marcellam) enumerates the various opinions which 
have been held upon the subject; that diapsalma de- 
notes a change of metre, a eessation of the Spirit’s in- 
fluence, or the beginning of another sense. Others, he 
says, regard it as indicating a difference of rhythm, and 
the silence of some kind of music in the choir; but for 
himself he falls back upon the version of Aquila, and 
renders Selah by semper, with a reference to the custom 
of the Jews to put at the end of their writings Amen, 
Selah, or Shalom. In his Commentary on Psa. iit he is 
doubtful whether to regard it as simply a musical sign, 
or as indicating the perpetuity of the truth contained in 
the passage after which it is placed; so that, he says, 
“wheresoever Selah (that is, diapsalma or semper) is put, 
there we may know that what follows, as well as what 
precedes, belongs not only to the present time, but to 
eternity.” Theodoret (Pref. in Psa.) explains diapsal- 
ma by péAove peraBorn or évaddayn (as Suidas), “a 
change of the melody.” On the whole, the rendering 
dvaadpa rather increases the difficulty, for it does not 
appear to be the true meaning of Selah, and its own sig- 
nification is obscure. 

3. Rabbinical Writers.—The majority of these follow 
the Targum and the dictum of R. Eliezer (Talm. Baby]. 
Erubin, v, 54) in rendering Selah “forever ;” but Aben- 
Ezra (On Psa. iii, 3) showed that in some passages this 
rendering was inappropriate, and expressed his own 
opinion that Selah was a word of emphasis, used to 
give weight and importance to what was said, and to 
indicate its truth—“ but the right explanation is that 
the meaning of Selah is like ‘so it is,’ or ‘thus,’ and ‘the 
matter is true and right?” Kimchi (Lex. s. v.) doubted 
whether it had any special meaning at all in connection 
with the sense of the passage in which it was found, 
and explained it as a musical term. He derives it from 
bbo, to raise, elevate, with M paragogic, and interprets 
it as signifying a raising or elevating the voice, as much 
as to say in this place there was an elevation of the 
voice in song. 

4, Modern Writers.—Among these there is the same 
diversity of opinion. Gesenius (Thesaur. s. v.) derives 
Selah from 20, salah, to suspend, of which he thinks 
it is the imperative Kal, with © paragogic, Md, in 
pause moD. But this form is supported by no parallel 
instance. In accordance with his derivation, which is 
harsh, he interprets Selah to mean either “ suspend the 
voice,” that is, “be silent,” a hint to the singers, or 
“raise, elevate the stringed instruments.” In either 
case he regards it as denoting a pause in the song, which 
was filled up by an interlude played by the choir of Le- 
vites, Ewald (Die Dichter des A. B. i, 179) arrives at 
substantially the same result by a different process. He 
derives Selah from bbo, salál, to rise, whence the sub- 
stantive 5D, which with ^ paragogic becomes in pause 
nbọ (comp. MAN, from “3, root “7, Gen. xiv, 
10). So far as the form of the word is concerned, this 
derivation is more tenable than the former. Ewald re- 
gards the phrase “ Higgaion, Selah,” in Psa. ix, 16 [17], 
as the full form, signifying “ music, strike up !”—an in- 
dication that the voices of the choir were to cease while 
the instruments alone came in. Hengstenberg follows 
Gesenius, De Wette, and others, in the rendering Pause ! 
but refers it to the contents of the psalm, and under- 
stands it of the silence of the music in order to give 
room for quiet reflection. If this were the case, Selah 
at the end of a psalm would be superfluous, The same 
meaning of pause or end is arrived at by First (Handw. 
s. v.), who derives Selah from a root md, salah, to cut 
off (a meaning which is perfectly arbitrary), whence the 
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substantive do, sêl, which with ™ paragogic becomes in | among the interjections, and renders it Praise! “For 


pause md, a form which is without parallel. While 
etymologists have recourse to such shifts as these, it 
can scarcely be expected that the true meaning of the 
word will be evolved by their investigations. Indeed, 
the question is as far from solution as ever. Beyond 
the fact that Selah is a musical term, we know abso- 
lutely nothing about it, and are entirely in the dark as 
to its meaning. Sommer (Bibl. Abhandi. i, 1-84) has 
devoted an elaborate discourse to its explanation (trans- 
lated in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 66 sq.) After 
observing that Selah everywhere appears to mark crit- 
ical moments in the religious consciousness of the Israel- 
ites, and that the music was employed to give expres- 
sion to the energy of the poet’s sentiments on these 
occasions, he (p. 40) arrives at the conclusion that the 
word is used “in those passages where, in the Temple 
Song, the choir of priests who stood opposite to the 
stage occupied by the Levites were to raise their trump- 
ets (ddd), and with the strong tones of this instrument 
mark the words just spoken, and bear them upwards to 
the hearing of Jehovah. Probably the Levitical min- 
strels supported this priestly intercessory music by vig- 
orously striking their harps and psalteries; whence the 
Greek expression dtaPadpa. To this points, moreover, 
the fuller direction, ‘ Higgaion, Selah’ (Psa. ix, 16); the 
first word of which denotes the whirr of the stringed 
instruments (Psa. xcii, 4), the other the raising of the 
trumpets, both of which were here to sound together. 
The less important Higgaion fell away, when the ex- 
pression was abbreviated, and Selah alone remained.” 
Dr. Davidson (Introd. to the Old Test. ii, 248) with good 
reason rejects this explanation as labored and artificial, 
though it is adopted by Keil in Havernick’s Einleitung 
(iii, 120-129). He shows that in some passages (as Psa. 
xxxii, 4, 5; lii, 3; lv, 7,8) the playing of the priests on 
the trumpets would be unsuitable, and proposes the fol- 
lowing as his own solution of the difficulty: “The word 
denotes elevation or ascent, i. e. loud, clear, ‘The music 
which commonly accompanied the singing was soft and 
feeble. In cases where it was to burst in more strongly 
during the silence of the song, Selah was the sign. At 
the end of a verse or strophe, where it commonly stands, 
the music may have readily been strongest and loudest.” 
It may be remarked of this, as of all the other explana- 
tions which have been given, that it is mere conjecture, 
based on an etymology which, in any other language 
than Hebrew, would at once be rejected as unsound. A 
few other opinions may be noticed as belonging to the 
history of the subject. Michaelis, in despair at being 
unable to assign any meaning to the word, regarded it 
as an abbreviation, formed by taking the first or other 
letters of three other words (Suppl. ad Lex. Hebr.), 
though he declines to conjecture what these may: have 
been, and rejects at once the guess of Meibomius, who 
extracts the meaning da capo from the three words 
which he suggests, For other conjectures of this kind, 
see Eichhorn, Bibliothek, v, 545. Mattheson was of 
opinion that the passages where Selah occurred were 
repeated either by the instruments or by another choir: 
hence he took it as equal to ritornello. Herder regard- 
ed it as marking a change of key, while Paulus Burgen- 
sis and Schindler assigned to it no meaning, but looked 
upon it as an enclitic word used to fill up the verse. 
Buxtorf (Lex. Hebr.) derived it from MẸ, saldh, to 
spread, lay low; hence used as a sign to lower the voice, 
like piano. In Eichhorn’s Bibliothek (v, 550) it is sug- 
gested that Selah may perhaps signify a scale in music, 
or indicate a rising or falling in the tone. Köster (Stud. 
u. Krit. 1831) saw in it only a mark to indicate the 
strophical divisions of the Psalms, but its position in 
the middle of verses is against this theory. Augusti 
(Pract. Einl. in d. Psa. p. 125) thought it was an excla- 
mation, like Hallelujah! and the same view was taken 
by the late Prof. Lee (//eb. Gr. § 243, 2), who classes it 
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my own part,” he says, “I believe it to be descended 
from the Arabic root salah, ‘he blessed,’ etc., and used 
not unlike the word Amen, or the doxology, among our- 
selves.” Delitzsch thinks that the instrumental ac- 
companiment, while the psalm was sung, was soft, 
and that the Selah indicated loud playing when the sing- 
ing ceased (Psalmen, i, 19). Hupfeld, the other most dis- 
tinguished scholar among recent commentators on the 
Psalms, agrees with Delitzsch in general that the Selah 
was the signal for the singing to cease and the instru- 
mental music to be performed alone; and he takes “ an 
interlude” to be the meaning of the obscure word ĉiá- 
Wadpa, by which Selah has been rendered in the Sept. 
We conclude, therefore, as the general drift of modern 
interpretation, that Selah denotes a pause in the vocal 
performance at certain emphatic points, while the single 
accompanying instrument carried on the music. If any 
further information be sought on this subject, it may be 
found in the treatises contained in Ugolino (vol. xxii), 
in Noldius (Concord. Part. Ann. et Vind. No. 1877), in 
Saalschütz (Hebr. Poes. p. 346), and in the essay of 
Sommer quoted above. See also Stolle, Selah Philo- 


logice Enucleatum (Wittenb. 1685); Peucer, De mbo 


Ebreorum (Naumb. 1739); Danville Review, 1864. See 
PsaLMs, Book OF. 


Selav. See QUAIL. 


Selden, Jonn, an eminent lawyer and antiquarian, 
was born at Salvington, a hamlet in the parish of West 
Farring, near Worthing, in Sussex, England, Dec. 16, 
1584. He received the rudiments of his education at 
the Free School of Chichester, and at the age of four- 
teen entered at Hert Hall, Oxford, where, although pos- 
sessing great abilities, he did not particularly distinguish 
himself. He entered himself at Clifford’s Inn in 1602 
for the study of law, and in 1604 removed to the Inner 
Temple for the completion of his legal studies. He ac- 
quired very early a taste for antiquarian research, in 
which department he afterwards became so eminent. 
He was, in fact, one of the most learned men of his age. 
He lived in stirring times, and was, almost inevitably, 
mixed up with the stormy politics of the period; but he 
belonged to no extreme party, although a friend of lib- 
erty and of the popular cause. He died Nov. 30, 1654. 
His works are very numerous and learned. The follow- 
ing are those which require special notice here: De 
Diis Syris Syntagmata Duo (1617), which contains a 
history of the idol deities mentioned in Scripture, and a 
summary of Syrian idolatry :— De Successione tn Bona 
Defunctt ad Leges Ebreorum (1631). An improved 
edition of this work appeared in 1636, including an ad- 
ditional treatise entitled De Successione in Pontificatum 
Ebreorum. Both these treatises were republished by 
the author, with additions, in 1638 :—De Jure Naturals 
et Gentium juxta Disciplinam Ebreorum Libri Septem 
(1640). In this work the author treats of the seven 
so-called precepts of Noah, and gives a digest of all the 
laws of the Jews, distinguishing those which belong to 
universal law from those which are merely national and 
local :—Uror Ebraica; seu de Nuptiis et Divortiis ex 
Jure Civili, id est Divino et Talmudico, Veterum Ebre- 
orum Tres Libri (1646). Everything relating to mar- 
riage and divorce among the Jews will be found treated 
of here :—De Synedriis et Præfecturis Juridicis Veterum 
Ebræorum (1650). In this work, on which Selden spent 
twelve years, he sets forth everything recorded of the 
Sanhedrim, or juridical courts of the Jews, with col- 
lateral notices of similar institutions in other coun- 

tries. 

Selections or Psatms. The Psalter, as it stands 
in the Prayer-book of the Church of England, is divided 
into sixty portions, agreeing with the average number 
of mornings and evenings in the month. There are 
also ten selections of Psalms, any one of which may be 
used instead of the regular psalms of the day. These 
are prefixed to the Psalter, and consist of one or more 
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psalms, chiefly on the same subject. The following are 
the subjects of the several selections: 1, the majesty, 
greatness, and compassion of God; 2, God as an all-see- 
ing judge; 3, penitence and trust in God; 4, contrast 
between wicked and good; 5, blessedness of the right- 
eous; 6, the Lord a refuge; 7, 8, the happiness and 
joy of those who wait upon the Lord, etc.; 9, God in- 
finite and worthy of all praise; 10, invitation to unite 
in praising God. 

Se’led (Heb. id. 130, exultation; Sept. Zaddé v. r. 
"ANoadao), a descendant of Jerahmeel, son of Hezron, 
being the elder of the two sons of Nadab, and without 
children (1 Chron. ii, 30). B.C. post 1615. 

Selemi’a (Vulg. Selemia, the Gr. text being lost), 
the third named of the five rapid scribes whom Esdras 
was charged to select for taking down his visions (2 
Esdr. xiv, 24). 

Selemi’as (ZeAeuiac) the Greek form (1 Esdr. ix, 
34) of the name of SHELEMIAH (q. v.), one of the “sons” 
of Bani (Ezra x, 34). 

Selemnus, in Greek mythology, was a shepherd- 
boy of Achaia. He was found asleep among his herds 
by the nymph Argyra, and his youth and beauty led 
her to bestow on him her favor; but the beauty of man 
is not constant like that of a nymph, who retains her 
youth and beauty always, and Argyra accordingly for- 
sook her lover when his charms were no longer fresh 
and blooming to her eyes. Venus herself endeavored to 
turn the hard heart of the goddess, but in vain, and Se- 
lemnus pined away under the agonies of unrequited 
love. In her compassion Venus now changed him into 
a stream, on which she conferred the quality of inducing 
forgetfulness in the minds of all lovers who should bathe 
in its waters, so that they might be cured of their pas- 
sion. 

- Seléné (Leryn, the moon), a goddess worshipped 
by the ancient Greeks, being the personification of the 
moon. She is called a daughter of Hyperion and Theia, 
and, accordingly, a sister of Helios and Eos. She is also 
called Phebe, as the sister of Phoebus, the god of the 
sun. In later times Selene was identified with Arte- 
mis, and the worship of the two became amalgamated. 
Among the Romans she was called Luna, and had a 





temple on the Aventine at Rome. Selene is described 
as a very beautiful goddess, with long wings and a 
golden diadem, and Æschylus called her “the eye of 
night.” 


Seleuci’a [some wrongly Seleu’cia] (Zedeveera), 
a city of Syria, situated west of Antioch, on the sea- 
coast, near the mouth of the Orontes; sometimes called 
Seleucia Pieria, from the neighboring Mount Pierus; 
and also Seleucia ad Mare, in order to distinguish it 
from seyeral other cities of the same name, all of them 
denominated from Seleucus Nicanor. Its ancient name 
was Rivers of Water ("Ydarog rorapoi, Strabo, xvi, 2, 
8). It is fully described by Polybius (5, 39). It was 
practically the seaport of Antioch (q. v.), as Ostia was 
of Rome, Neapolis of Philippi, Cenchrese of Corinth, and 
the Pirseus of Athens. The river Orontes, after flowing 
past Antioch, entered the sea not far from Seleucia. 
The distance between the two towns was about sixteen 
miles, chiefly of broken ground, with a large mountain 
called Coryphseseum on the north near the sea. We are 
expressly told that Paul, in company with Barnabas, 
sailed from Seleucia at the beginning of his first mis- 
sionary circuit (Acts xiii, 4); and it is almost certain 
that he landed there on his return from it (xiv, 26). 
The name of the place shows at once that its history 
was connected with that line of Seleucid who reigned 
at Antioch from the death of Alexander the Great to the 
close of the Roman republic, and whose dynasty had so 
intimate a connection with Jewish annals (1 Macc. xi, 8; 
Josephus, Ant. xviii, 9,8). See Syria. This strong 
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Obv. Female head, turreted, right. Rev. “ Of Seleucia the sacred and in- 
dependent,” in Greek. 
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SELEUCIANS 
order of the emperor 
Constantius. One 


hundred and sixty 
bishops were pres- 
ent, of whom about 
one hundred and five 
|| were Semi- Arians, 
|| forty Anomoeans,and 
thirteen Catholics; 
among these was 
St. Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, who for four 
years had been ban- 
ished into Phrygia. 
Among the Semi- 
Arians were George 
of Laodicea, Silva- 
nus of Tarsus, Mace- 
donius of Constan- 
tinople, Basil of An- 
cyra, and Eustachi- 
us of Sebaste. The 
Anomeans formed 
the party of Acaci- 
us of Cæsarea. The 
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fortress and convenient seaport was, in fact, constructed 
by the first Seleucus (died B.C. 280), and here he was 
buried. It was taken by Ptolemy Euergetes on his 
expedition to Svria, but was recovered by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. It retained its importance in Roman times, 
and in Paul’s day it had the privileges of a free city 
(Pliny, H. N. v, 18). The remains are numerous, the 
most considerable being an immense excavation ex- 
tending from the higher part of the city to the sea; 
but to us the most interesting are the two piers of the 
old harbor, which still bear the names of Paul and Bar- 
nabas. The masonry continues so good that the idea 
of clearing out and repairing the harbor was entertained, 
but not executed, by one Ali Pasha, of Aleppo. Ac- 
counts of Seleucia were first given by Pococke (Observa- 
tions in the East, xxii, 182), and afterwards in the nar- 
rative of the Euphrates Expedition by general Chesney, 
and in his papers in the Journal of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society (viii, 228 sq.), and also in a paper by Dr. 
Yates in the Museum of Classical Antiquities. The 
harbor has still more lately been surveyed by captain 
Allen (Dead Sea, etc.). See also Conybeare and How- 
son, St. Paul, i, 187; Lewin, St. Paul, i, 116 sq.; Smith, 
Dict. of Class. Geog. 8. v. 


SELEUCIA (in Chaldea), Counc. or, was held in 
410, in order to re-establish ecclesiastical discipline in 
Persia and Mesopotamia. ‘Twenty-seven canons were 
made. 


1. Orders prayers to be made for princes. 
cr Contains a profession of faith agreeing with that of 

icæa. 

8. Orders that the consecration of a bishop be performed 
by three bishops at least. 

5. Excludes from every ministration priests and deacons 
who do not obeerve strict continence. 

6. Ordains the same thing with respect to clerks guilty 
of usury. 

T. Excommunicates all. who have dealings with en- 
chanters, etc. 

10. Directs that priests and other clerks shall eat in a 
place distinct from the poor. 

11. Orders that their sleeping-rooms also shal] be sepa- 
rate. 

15 and 16. Ordain that there shall be but one archdea- 
con in each diocese, who shall act as the arm and tongue 
of the bishop to publish and execute his will. 

20. Permits the archdeacon to celebrate the holy eucha- 
rist in the absence of the bishop, and gives him power to 
punish deacons under certain circumstances. 

25. Forbids bishops to ordain priests and deacons any- 
where save before the altar. 


See Mansi, Supp. vol. i, col. 285. 


SELEUCIA (in Syria), Councit or, Thigstouncil 
was held in the Church of St. Tecla, Sept. 27, 359, by 





thirteen Catholic 
bishops, who proba- 
bly came from Egypt, alone maintained the consub- 
stantiality of the Word. Leonas, the imperial quæstor, 
had orders to attend the deliberations of the assembly. 
The bishops forming the party of Acacius, anxious to 
avoid any inquiry into the several accusations and 
complaints which they were aware would be brought 
against them, insisted that, first of all, the questions re- 
lating to the faith should be examined, and after some 
discussion they gained their point. In the very first 
sitting, however, they openly renounced the Council 
and the Creed of Nicæa, and maintained that the Son 
was of a substance different from that of the Father. 
A discussion ensued between them and the Semi-Arians, 
which ended in the Acacians leaving the assembly, dis- 
gusted with its decision, viz. that the formulary drawn 
up at Antioch in 341 should be adhered to. 

In the second sitting the formulary of Antioch was 
confirmed by the Semi-Arians, who were alone in the 
council; while the Acacians drew up a new formulary, 
condemning both the similarity of substance and the 
contrary. In the third sitting the dispute was contin- 
ued, Leonas having been deputed by the Acacians to 
attend for them, and to deliver their formulary of faith. 
In the fourth sitting the Acacians declared that they 
believed the likeness of the Son to the Father to consist 
in a likeness of will only, and not of essence. The oth- 
ers maintained a likeness of essence also, and no deci- 
sion was arrived at. 

In the fifth sitting the Acacians were summoned to 
attend to examine the case of St. Cyril, who appealed 
from the judgment of Acacius, by whom he had been 
deposed. They refused to attend; and, after having 
frequently summoned them, the council deposed Aca- 
cius, Eudoxius of Antioch, George of Alexandria, and 
several others. They reduced to the communion of 
their respective churches, Asterius, Eusebius, and five 
others, until such time as they should disprove the ac- 
cusations brought against them. Another bishop was 
elected to the see of Antioch. The sentence of the 
council was not, however, carried into effect, as the de- 
posed bishops were able to secure. the favor of the em- 
peror. 

Seleucians, the followers of Seleucus, a philoso- 
pher of Galatia, who, about the year 380, adopted some 
of the notions .of the Valentinians. He taught that 
Jesus Christ assumed a body only in appearance; that 
the world was not made by God, but was eternal; that 
the soul was only an animated fire created by angels; 
that Christ does not sit at the right hand of the Father 
in a human body, but that he lodged his body in the 


SELEUCIDIC ÆRA 


sun, according to Psa. xix, 4; and that all the pleasures 
of happiness consist in corporeal delight. Augustine 
says that the Seleucians rejected the use of water in 
baptism, under the pretence that this was not the bap- 
tism instituted by Christ, because John, comparing his 
baptism with that of Christ, says, “I baptize you with 
‘water; but he that cometh after me shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” ‘They deemed a 
baptism of fire more suitable to the spiritual nature of 
man than a baptism of water, since they taught that 
the soul was a portion of living fire. See Her- 
MIANS. 

Seleucidic Æra is that chronology which dates 
from the victory of Seleucus over Antigonus and the re- 
covery of Babylonia (October, B.C. 312). This “sera of 
the Seleucid” was at one time in general use through- 
out all Central and Western Asia. The Arabians, who 
called it the “æra of the two-horned” (Dhulkarnaim), 
meaning Alexander, did not relinquish it till long after 
the religion of Mohammed had arisen, and the æra of 
the “ Hegira” (the flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina) had been introduced. The Jews did not adopt 
this æra till after they passed from under the dominion 
of the Egypto-Greeks to that of the Syro-Greeks, when 
they were obliged to employ it in their civil con- 
tracts, and therefore it was designated by them as the 
nnw 473%, or “æra of contracts,” and G94" 473%, or 
“Greek æra.” Thenceforth they retained its use up- 
wards of twelve centuries, and employed no other epoch 
till the final close of the schools on the Euphrates (A.D. 
1040), since when they date their æra from the creation. 
This Seleucidic æra is the same which in the Books 
of the Maccabees is designated as “the year of the king- 
dom of the Greeks” (Gaowrsiag “EAAnywy, 1 Macc. i, 
10), and both books compute by it. The student of 
history can very easily make use of the Seleucidic æra 
by bearing in mind that the first year of this sera corre- 
sponds to the first year of the 117th Olympiad, or to the 
year 442 ab urbe condita, or to the year B.C. 312. With 
this guide in his hand he will be enabled to find any 
year corresponding to that of the Seleucidic æra; thus 
the vear 

1 B.C. is = 312 Sel. = 753 ab u. c.= 194, 4 Olymp. 
1 A.D. “ =313 “ =Ħ154 “ =195,1 “ 


70 =382 “ =828 “o =212,2 “ 

100 “ “=412 “© =853 “ =294 “ 

120 “ “2432 “© =8733 “ =24,4 “ 

130 “ “= 449 “ =8883 “ Tg "“ 
See Æra. (B.P.) 


Seleu’cus (LéAevcoc, a common Greek name), the 
name of several of the kings of the Greek dominion of 
Syria (q. v.), hence called that of the Seleucid. See 
AntiocHus. Of these one only is named in Scripture, 
although several are referred to in Dan. xi. 

SELEuctvs IV, surnamed Philopator (or Soter, in Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xii, 4, 10), styled “king of Asia” (2 Macc. 
iii, 3), that is, of the provinces included in the Syrian 
monarchy, according to the title claimed by the Seleu- 
cide, even when they had lost their footing in Asia 
Minor (comp. 1 Mace. vili,6; xi, 13, xii, 39, xiii, 32), 
was the son and successor of Antiochus the Great (see 
Appian, Syria, iii, 45). He took part ın the disastrous 
battle of Magnesia (B.C. 190), and three vears after- 
wards, on the death of his father, ascended the throne. 
He seems to have devoted himself to strengthening the 
Syrian power, which had been broken down at Magne- 
sia, seeking to keep on good terms with Rome and 
Egypt till he could find a favorable opportunity for 
war. He was, however, murdered, after a reign of 
twelve years (B.C. 175), by Heliodorus (q. v.), one of 
his own courtiers, “neither in [sudden] anger nor in 
battle” (Dan. xi, 20; see Jerome, ad loc.), but by ambi- 
tious treachery, without having effected anything of 
importance. His son Demetrius I Soter [see Deme- 
TRIUS |], whom he had sent, while still a boy, as hostage 
to Rome, after a series of romantic adventures gained 


the crown in B.C. 162 (1 Mace. vii, 1; 2 Macc. xiv, 1). | your own you spare the innocent. 
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7 SELF-DEFENCE 


The general policy of Seleucus towards the Jews, like 
that of his father (iii, 2,3, xai Eéħevreov), was concilia- 
tory, as the possession of Palestine was of the highest 
importance in the prospect of an Egyptian war; and he 
undertook a large share of the expenses of the Tem- 
ple service (ver. 3, 6). On one occasion, by the 
false representations of Simon (q. v.), a Jewish offi- 
cer, he was induced to make an attempt to carry 
away the treasures deposited in the Temple by 
means of the same Heliodorus who murdered him. 
The attempt signally failed, but it does not appear 
that he afterwards showed any resentment against 
the Jews (iv, 5, 6,); though his want of money to 
pay the enormous tribute due to the Romans may 
have compelled him to raise extraordinary revenues, 
for which cause he js described in Daniel as a 
* raiser of taxes” (xi, 20; comp. Livy, xli, 19). See 
Manzini’s monograph (in Italian) on this prince (Mai- 
land, 1634). 
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Coin of Seleucus IV. 


Seleucus. See SELEUCIANS. 


Seleznevtshini, asect of dissenters from the Russo- 
Greek Church resembling the Strigolniks (q. v.). 


Self-baptizers. See Se-Baprtists, 


Self-deception, deception proceeding from, and 
practiced upon, one’s self, especially in forming judg- 
ments or receiving impressions of our own state, char- 
acter, and conduct. For example: 1. In judging of 
our own character we are very apt to enhance the good 
qualities we possess, to give ourselves credit for others 
that we really have not, and to ignore the evil qualities 
that should be seen by us. 2. In the matter of our con- 
duct we are very prone to persuade ourselves either that 
our acts were not wrong, or that the peculiar circum- 
stances under which we were placed were so extenuating 
as to remove actual guilt. 3. There is a tendency to 
confound the non-appearance of a vicious affection with 
its actual extirpation. 4. An improper estimate of the 
reality of our repentance, faith, works, etc., or of the im- 
portance of the same. ‘The range of objects as to which 
men deceive themselves is very wide, including God, 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, Scriptures, experience, 
etc. The results are great and dangerous, it renders 
men slaves of procrastination, leads them to overrate 
themselves, flatters them with an easy victory, and con- 
firms their evil habits. The means of avoiding self- 
deception are strict self-inquiry, prayer, watchfulness, 
and diligent study of God’s Word. 


Self-dedication, the unreserved dedication of 
ourselves to God with the purpose of serving him in 
holiness and righteousness. 


Self-defence, the act of defending one’s self and 
property from injury. The right of self-defence has 
been questioned by many, and has also been stoutly ad- 
vocated. The secular law requires no man to submit 
passively to the infliction of evil upon his person, but al- 
ways allows him to defend himself. Of course, the vio- 
lence used must only be so much as is necessary for de- 
fence. Is the principle of self-defence contrary to the 
Gospel, or should a man choose rather to lose his own 
life than to save it at the expense of another’s? It 
may be answered that where there is reason to believe 
that life is at stake one is justified in taking the life of 
the would-be murderer; for the reason that in attempt- 
ing a felony he has forfeited his life, and in preserving 
It is generally con- 
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sidered lawful even to kill in the defence of chastity, 
provided there be no other way of preserving it. 


Self-denial, the forbearing to follow one’s inclina- 
tions or desires. In the scriptural sense it is the re- 
nouncing of all those pleasures, profits, views, connections, 
or practices that are prejudicial to the true interests of 
the soul, The understanding must be so far denied as 
not to lean upon it independent of divine instruction 
(Prov. iii, 5,6). The will must be denied so far as it 
opposes the will of God (Eph. v,17). The affections 
must be denied when they become inordinate (Col. iii, 
5). The gratification of the members of the body 
must be denied when out of their due course (Rom. vi, 
12, 13). The honors of the world and praise of men 
must be foregone when they become a snare (Heb. xi, 
24-26); also worldly emoluments, when to be obtained 
in an unlawful way or when standing in opposition to 
religion and usefulness (Matt. iv, 20-22). Friends and 
relatives must be renounced, so far as they oppose the 
truth and would influence us to oppose it too (Gen. xii, 
1). Our own righteousness must be relinquished, so as 
not to depend upon it (Phil. iii, 8,9). Life itself must be 
laid down if called for in the cause of Christ (Matt. xvi, 
24,25). In fine, everything that is sinful must be de- 
nied, however pleasant and apparently advantageous, 
since, without holiness, no man shall see the Lord (Heb. 
xii, 14). 


Self-examination, the act of examining one’s 
own conduct and motives. It is a duty commanded by 
God (2 Cor. xiii, 5), and, to result favorably, should be 
deliberate, frequent, impartial, diligent, wise, and with 
a desire of amendment. In self-examination reference 
should always be made to the Word of God as the rule 
of duty. 


Self-government, the wise and conscientious reg- 
ulation. of all our appetites, affections, and habits on 
Christian principles. 

Selfishness, an inordinate self-love, prompting 
one, for the sake of personal gratification or advantage, 
to disregard the rights or feelings of other men. It is 
a negative quality—that is, it consists in not consider- 
ing what is due to one’s neighbors through a deficiency 
of justice or benevolence. Selfishness is contrary to 
the Scriptures, which command us to have respect for 
the rights and feelings of others, and forbids us to en- 
croach thereupon. 


Self- knowledge, the knowledge of one’s own 
nature, abilities, duties, principles, prejudices, tastes, 
virtues, and vices, This knowledge is commanded in 
the Scriptures (Psa. iv, 4; 2 Cor. xiii. 5). It1s of great 
utility, as it leads to humility, contrition, prayer, 
self-denial, charity. When by self-knowledge we 
become acquainted with our powers, resolution, and 
motives, then we secure self- possession. To secure 
self-knowledge there must be watchfulness, frequent 
and close attention to the operations of our own 
_ mind, study of the Scriptures, and dependence on di- 

vine grace. . 


Self-love (in Greek, g:Aavria), an element of char- 
acter which is to be carefully distinguished from self- 
ishness as being radically different, and not so in de- 
gree only. The former is demanded by the moral con- 
sciousness in man, while the latter is condemned, and 
the same distinction prevails in the Scriptures. The 
one is the basis for motives to self-examination, for 
prudence and carefulness of life, for self-renewal and 
improvement; the other the ground in which all “works 
of the flesh” (Gal. v, 19; comp. 1 Tim. vi, 10) are rooted. 

General or philosophical ethics requires self-love in 
the sense that each person should honor the idea of 
humanity or the human personality which underlies 
his own nature, and that he should develop it in every 
direction. The principle of humanity which asserts 
the dignity of human nature is the prevailing idea. 
Theological ethics treats self-love as a disposition which 
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has for its object the Christian personality, which 
springs from love to God and Christ, which sanctifies 
the Lord in the heart (1 Pet. iii, 15), protects against 
all contamination of the flesh and spirit (2 Cor. vii, 1), 
and seeks to be renewed in the spirit of the mind (Eph. 
iv, 23) in order that we may be glorified with Christ (2 
Cor. iii, 18). The regenerated personality, therefore, 
constitutes both subject and object in Christian self- 
love, while, in the natural sentiment, unregenerate man 
is the substituted entity, and Christian self-love alone 
is really virtuous, a personal disposition through which 
the Christian presents himself to God a holy, living 
sacrifice (Rom. xii, 1). 

The intimate relation subsisting between self-love 
and love to our neighbors is such that they are insep- 
arable and mutually condition each other. Not only 
does love for others limit our love of self, but the ego- 
tist degrades himself in proportion as he indulges in 
his egotism; and no person is capable of being useful 
to others in his character and his life who does not in 
the best sense love and care for himself. Every duty 
to self may accordingly be viewed as duty to our neigh- 
bors, and vice versa, if care be taken to guard against 
the eudemonism which is so likely to intrude. 

In its manifestations Christian self-love assumes a 


twofold character in which the negative and positive.. 


elements predominate at different times. The former 
element corresponds to self-respect, whose influence leads. 
the Christian to avoid everything that may wound, or 
in any way impair, the dignity conferred on him, and 
which impels him to cultivate the habit of spiritual 
watchfulness, Upon this ground the positive element 
in self-love carries forward the work of renewal, includ- 
ing the whole of Christian development and perfection. 
And inasmuch as the entire man is concerned in these 
objects of self-love, it follows that the body must share 
in the development and other benefits secured to the 
spirit, though simply as the spirit’s minister and instru- 
ment (1 Thess. v, 23). At this point Christian self- 
love passes over into spiritual discipline, and coincides 
to some extent with Christian asceticism. See Herzog, 
Real- Encyklop. s. v.; Fleming, Vocab. of Philos. s. v. 


Self-murder. See SUICIDE. 
Self-seeking. See CovETOUSNEsS. 


Selig, GOTTFRIED, a convert from Judaism, whose 
original name was Philipp Heynemann, was born at 
Weissenfels in 1722. Up to his tenth year he enjoved 
the lectures of a private tutor; after this time he was sent 
first to Dessau and then to Furth, to attend the Talmudi- 
cal lectures there. When he was thirteen years of age, 
his father wished him to become a merchant, but to this. 
proposition he would not yield. His father finally con- 
sented to give him a better education, and a candidate- 
of theology was intrusted with his instruction in the 
German and Latin languages. At times the pupil, w ho- 
was well acquainted with the objections against Chris- 
tianity, propounded questions to his teacher which the 
latter could not answer, because he was not acquainted. 
enough with the Hebrew language. The teacher then 
invited a certain Herrlich, who was well acquainted. 
with the Hebrew and Rabbinic literature, to meet 
Philipp several times in order to dispute with him 
about Christianity. The result was that the sting left 
in the Jewish heart became the impetus for further 
searching the Scriptures. About Christmas of 1737, 
Philipp went to pastor Schumann and handed to him a 
paper in which certain passages of the New Test. were 
written down, and of which he desired an explanation. 
This visit decided his future course, and Sept. 17, 1738, 
he was baptized at Weissenfels, assuming the name 
Gottfried Selig. In 1767 he came to Leipsic, where 
Prof. Dathe examined him in Hebraicis, and Prof. Bos- 
seck in Talmudicis et Rabbinicis, and thus he was ena- 
bled to commence his lectures in Rabbinic literature. 
Ile died after 1792. He wrote, Collectio abbrertatu- 
rarum Hebraicarum ultra 4000 Assurgens (Leipsic, 
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1781) :—Kurze und gründliche Anweisung zu einer leich- | aided in the founding of the University of Helmstadt. 
teren Erlernung der jüdisch -deutschen Sprache (ibid. | His preference for an unmodified Lutheranism led him 


1767) :—Der Jude (ibid. 1767-71, 9 vols.), in which he 
describes the usages, customs, and doctrines of the Jews 
according to Rabbinic sources :—Compendia Vocum He- 
braico-Rabbinicarum (ibid. 1780). See First, Bibl. Jud. 
iii, 309; Steinschneider, Bibliog. Handbuch, p. 131; De- 
litzsch, Saat auf Hoffaung, viii, 159 sq. (B. P.) 


Selingstad, Counct oF (Concilium Salegunstadi- 
ense). ‘This council was held in August, 1022, by the 
emperor Henry; Aribo, archbishop of Mayence, presid- 
ing. Twenty canons were published. 

3. Forbids the celebration of marriages from Advent to 
the octave of the Epiphany, from Septuagesima to the 
octave of Easter, during the fourteen days preceding the 
Feast of John the Baptist, and on fast-days and vigils. 

4. Forbids a priest having drunk anything after cock- 
crow in sammer to say mass on the following day; allows 
of cases of necessity in winter. 

6. States that complaints had been made of the conduct 
of some very foolish priests who were in the habit of 
throwing the corporal into a fire for the sake of extin- 
guishing it, and strictly prohibits it. 

9. Forbids talking in church, or in the church porch. 

10. Forbids lay persons, and particularly matrone, to 
hear daily the gospel “In principio erat verbum;” and 
particniar masses, such as the mass of the Holy Trinity 
or of St. Michael. The canon seems to imply that this 
had been done for the sake of divination. 

16. Forbids any person to go to Rome without first ob- 
* taining the permission of his bishop or his deputy. 

18. Notices the folly of those who, being guilty of some 
crimes, despise the penance imposed by their own priests, 
and trust to obtaining a plenary absolution from the Ro- 
man pontiff. It declares that such indulgence shall not 
be granted to them, but that in futare they shall first 
fulfil the penance imposed, aud then go to Rome, if they 
choose, having first obtained leave from their own bishop. 
After the canons follows an appendix concerning the 
manner of celebrating a council, 


Selinuntius, in Greek mythology, was a sur- 
name of Apollo, derived from his temple and oracle 
at Selinus. 


Selinus, in Greek mythology, was a son of Nep- 
tune, river-god and ruler of Ægialus, and father of 
Helice, who was married to Ion. 


Selleck, BRADLEY, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Danbury, Conn., Aug. 23, 
1784. At the age of twelve he professed conversion, 
and united with the Church. He received license as 
local preacher before he was twenty-one. In 1822 he 
joined the New York Conference, and continued to la- 
bor till 1851. He made New York his residence during 
the remainder of his life, and was much esteemed by 
ministers and laymen of his own and other churches, 
He died in New York city, Nov. 4, 1860. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1861, p. 114. 


Selli, the priests among the ancient Greeks who 
delivered the oracles of Zeus at Dodona. They are 
mentioned by Homer as having observed a very rigid 
discipline. 

Sellman, Horace S., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Brown County, O., Jan. 
14, 1821, and professed conversion in 1844. For some 
time he served the Church as a layman, but in 1846 he 
entered the Ohio Conference. He preached about thir- 
teen years, when he was seized with hemorrhage of the 
lungs, and died Feb. 1, 1859. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1859, p. 234. 


Selneccer, NicuoLas, Dr., an early Lutheran poet 
and theologian, was born Dec. 6, 1530, at Hersbruck, near 
Nuremberg, and educated at Wittenberg. He was 
made court preacher at Dresden in 1557, but obliged to 
resign in 1561 because he was not in sympathy with 
the Melancthonian party, then in power. 
where he obtained a professorship, the mildness of his 
views gave offence to the Flacianists, who governed the 
nniversity, and they had him deposed. His next po- 
sition was at Leipsic (1568). In 1570 he was charged 
with the conduct of the Reformation in Brunswick, and 
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at the same time to attempt the work of restraining the 
growth of Crypto-Calvinism in Saxony, in which he 
succeeded temporarily by gaining the ear of the elector 
Augustus, He also took a prominent part in the set- 
tling of the Formula of Concord (q. v.), translating it 
(after the attempt of Osiander) into Latin and furnish- 
ing it with a preface. He thus excited further oppo- 
sition from the Crypto-Calvinists, which resulted in his 
being again deposed on the succession of Christian I 
and the advent to power of Dr. Crell (q.v.). A brief 
period of literary activity now followed, first at Leipsic 
and afterwards at Magdeburg; but he was soon made 
superintendent at Hildesheim, and intrusted with the 
ordering of ecclesiastical affairs in other places as well. 
In the performance of such duties his health gave way, 
and when the fall of Dr. Crell called him to Leipsic, the 
journey proved too fatiguing and brought about his 
death, May 24, 1592. 4 

Selneccer’s writings were numerous, but most of them 
have been forgotten. The more noteworthy are an ex- 
position of the book of Psalms, in various editions and 
revisions (last ed. Leipsic, 1593), and a large number of 
hymns. His poetical writings evince talent of no mean 
order, but are marred by the constant introduction of 
references to personal troubles, etc., an undue attention 
to details, and an incessant emphasizing of pure doc- 
trine, though the latter feature is preserved from be- 
coming offensive by the fact that it is in the main the 
expression of the writer’s heart. See Wetzel, Lieder- 
historie, vol. iii; Götze, Septem Dissertt. de N. Seln. 
(1723); Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, 
vol. i; Miitzell, Geistl. Lieder der evang. Kirche aus dem 
16. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1855,3 vols.); Herzog, Real- En- 
cyklop. s. v.; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, ii, 149-151. 

Seloure, a medieval term for a canopy; the inner 
roof of a room which is sealed or closed with planking. 


Selvedge (MXP, katsah’, an end, as often rendered), 


the edge of a piece of cloth (Exod. xxvi, 4). See TAB- 
ERNACLE, 


Selyns, Henry, a (Dutch) Reformed minister, was 
born in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1636. He was regular- 
ly educated in one of the universities of that country 
for the ministry, and licensed by the Classis of Amster- 
dam as a proponent, or candidate, in 1659. In 1660 he 
accepted a call made by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, through the Classis of Amsterdam, to become 
the minister of the Dutch Church of Breukkelin (now 
Brooklyn) for four years. He was ordained in 1660 in 
Holland, and came to this country with Rev. Harmanus 
Blom, who was on his way to the Church of Kingston, 
N.Y. During his ministry at Brooklyn, Mr. Selyns, by 
special request of Gov. Stuyvesant, came over to New 
York and preached regularly on Sabbath evenings to 
the negroes and other poor people, on his farm, or Bouw- 
ery, and on the present location of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, corner of Ninth Street and Second Avenue. 
His ministry at these places was very popular and use- 
ful. He returned to Holland at the close of his fourth 
vear, in 1664, and took charge of a congregation of poor 
folks who earned their bread by gathering turf. He 
was happy in serving them, and declined a pressing in- 
Vitation in 1670 to come to New York as colleague of 
the aged pastor of the Collegiate Church, Johannes 
Megapolensis. The call was renewed and accepted by 
him in 1682. The period was critical for the Dutch 
Church, in consequence of the English ascendency in 
the province and the establishment of the State Church. 
“The Dutch were only tolerated, according to capitu- 
lation, as dissenters. The governors attempted to ex- 
ercise arbitrary powers, but the people resisted. Dom- 
inie Selyns was fully alive to the importance of the 
subject, and was rejoiced at the arrival of Gov. Dongan 
in 1683, who allowed full liberty of conscience.” An 
assembly of the people was soon called, which, among 
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other matters, established the legal position of the de- 
nominations, allowing the churches to choose their own 
ministers. When Leisler usurped the governor's chair, 
Mr. Selyns was one of his most formidable opponents, 
and preached a jubilant sermon over his fall. This 
conduct divided his congregation, and his salary was 
partly withheld for years; but he held his ground te- 
naciously and triumphantly, until by the charter of 
May 11, 1696, he felt that the liberties of his Church 
were entirely secured. Not till then did he seek relief 
and a colleague in his large congregation. ‘The Rev. 
Gualterus (Walter) Du Bois was called in 1699, and for 
fifty-five years “ministered before the Lord” in that 
one church. Mr. Selyns died July, 1701. He was 
the most eminent of the ministers who had yet come 
from Holland — prudent, sagacious, bold, earnest, of 
positive convictions, fearless of danger, a defender of 
the faith, and a peace-maker. He was a successful 
minister of the Gospel, and had probably more to do in 
determining the position of the Reformed Dutch Church 
in America than almost any other man. In spirit to- 
wards other churches he was liberal, kindly, and catholic. 
He held friendly relations with the chief men of the 
state, and maintained correspondence with eminent lit- 
erary men of the colonies, such as the Mathers and oth- 
er notables, He was also a poet, versifying with equal 
ease in Latin and Dutch. Cotton Mather (in his Magna- 
lia Christi Americana, iii, 41) says of him that “he had 
so nimble a faculty of putting his devout thoughts into 
verse that he signalized himself by the greatest fre- 
quency which perhaps ever man used of sending poems 
to all persons, in all places, on all occasions; and upon 
this, as well as upon greater accounts, was a David unto 
the flocks of our Lord in the wilderness.” Murphy, 
Anthology of New Netherland, contains much of his life 
and poetry. See also De Witt, Hist. Discourse; Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vol. ix; Corwin, Manual 
of the Reformed Church, p. 213-217. (W.J. R.T.) 


Sem (7p), the Grecized form (Luke iii, 36) of the 
name of SHEM (q. v.), the son of the patriarch Noah. 


Semachi’ah (Heb. in the prolonged form Sema- 
kya’hu, 1393720, sustained of Jehovah; Sept. Sapayiac 
v. r. ZaBaxia), the sixth and last-named son of Shema- 
iah, the son of Obed-edom (1 Chron. xxvi,7). B.C. cin 
1013. 


Semag, or Semak. See Moses pe Coucy. 
Semamith. See SPIDER. 


Semantra (cnpayrrpa, signals), wooden boards, or 
iron plates full of holes, which the modern Greeks use 
instead of bells to summon the people to church. These 
instruments they hold in their hands, and knock them 
with a hammer or mallet. The same term is sometimes 
applied to a bell, or a metal drum used for the same 
purpose. 

Semargia, in Slavic mythology, was a goddess per- 
sonifying winter —the cold season of the year—and 
highly revered among the grand Pantheon at Kief by 
the Russians. 


Semaxii, a name mentioned by Tertullian as some- 
times applied to Christian martyrs by their persecutors, 
from the fact that those who were burned alive were usu- 
ally tied to a board or stake of about six feet in length, 
which the Romans called semaxis,—Bingham, Christ. 
Antiq. bk. i, ch. ii, § 10. 


Sembat, a Paulician who, about the year 840, 
formed a sect in the province of Ararat by a fusion of 
Parseeism and Paulicianism. He established himself 
at Thondrac, from which place his sect was called 
Thondracians (q. v.). 


Sembiani, a Christian sect who were so called 
from their leader, Sembianus, who condemned the use 
of all wine. He persuaded his followers that wine was 
a production of Satan, denied the resurrection of the 
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body, and rejected most of the books of the Old 
Test, 


Sem ei (Zeuet), the Grecized form apparently of two 
Heb. names: 1. SHIMEI (q. v.), spoken of as (a) one of the 
“sons of Asom” (1 Esdr. ix, 33), i. e. of Hashum (Ezra 
x, 33); (b) the son of Cisai and father of Jairus, among 
the ancestors of Mordecai (Esth. xi, 2, Zevetac). 2. The 
son of Joseph and father of Mattathias in our Lord’s 
genealogy (Luke iii, 26, v. r. Zeyeeiv), probably SHRMA- 
IAH (q. V.), the son of Shechaniah and father of Neariah 
(1 Chron, iii, 22). 


Seméleé, in Greek mythology, was the mother of 
Bacchus and daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia. See 
BAccHus. 


Semel’lius (Zeueddwo¢, v. r. Zapiro, TeBEd- 
Arog), a corrupt Greek form (1 Esdr. ii, 16, 17, 25, 30) of 
the name of SHIMSHAI (q. v.), the Samaritan scribe 
(Ezra iv, 8, 9, 17, 23). | 


Sementirez Feri, or SEMEN TINA Digs, was kept 
in seed-time by the Romans for the purpose of praying 
for a good crop. It lasted only one day, and was fixed 
by the pontifex maximus, 


Semi-Arians, a sect which arose in the 4th cen- 
tury, holding a modified form of Arianism. It was 
founded by Eusebius of Cæsarea and the sophist Aste- 
rius. They were opposed alike to the strict definition 
of orthodox Nicene theologians like St. Athanasius, and 
to the equally strict definition which characterized the 
logical intellectualism of the old Arians, Its symbol 
was the Homotousion, which they substituted for the or- 
thodox Homoousion ; that is, the Son was regarded not 
as of the same substance with the Father, but of a sub- 
stance like in all things except in not being the Father's 
substance. They maintained, at the same time, that 
though the Son and Spirit were separated in substance 
from the Father, still they were so included in his glory 
that there was but one God. Unlike the Arians, thev 
declared that our blessed Lord was not a creature, but 
truly the Son born of the substance of the Father ; yet 
they would not allow him, with the orthodox, simply to 
be God as the Father was, but asserted that the Son. 
though distinct in substance from God, was at the same 
time essentially distinct from every created nature. 

The Semi-Arian party first came into prominence 
at the Council of Nicæa (A.D. 325), under the leader- 
ship of Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea. During the fifty- 
six years that elapsed between the Council of Nicwa 
and that of Constantinople (A.D. 325-381) as manv 
as eighty councils are on record, a large number of 
which were held by the Semi-Arian bishops in sup- 
port of their contests with the orthodox and with their 
own sects, The Semi- Arian party had not one uni- 
form definition of faith, but differed from each other 
on many important points; the only real bond of union 
was their opposition to the term which unequivocally 
expressed Catholic doctrine. Nothing, in fact, was more 
conspicuous than the unsettled variableness of the Semi- 
Arian creed. Two confessions of faith were drawn up 
at the Council of the Dedication (Socrates, Hist. Eccl. li, 
10), held at Antioch, A.D. 341; another by the bishops 
of Palestine, a few months afterwards (ibid. ii, 18); four 
years later (A.D. 345) at Antioch; at Sirmium (A.D. 
351 [see Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. iv, 6]); and again at the 
same place seven years later (ibid.). From about this 
time a reaction went steadily on, until in A.D. 366 fifty- 
nine Semi-Arian bishops subscribed an orthodox formu- 
la, and were received into the Catholic Church (Socra- 
tes, Hist. Eccl. iv, 12). There is no evidence of any large 
number of the party afterwards existing. Many others, 
doubtless, came back to the Church, not a few plunged 
into the heresy of the Macedonians [see Maceponivs], 
and some, like Eudoxius of Antioch, became avowed 
Anomeans. Consult Blunt, Dict. of Theology; id. Dict. 
of Sects, s. v.; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, vol. i, § 92; 
Newman, Hist. of the Arians; Pusey, Councils of the 
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Church, ch. v; Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v. See 
ARIANISM; SABELLIUS. 


Semi-cope, an inferior kind of cope. This term is 
sometimes applied to a small cope; occasionally to the 
old black Sarum choral copes, like cloaks without sleeves; 
and occasionally to a cope of linen, serge, or buckram, 
unornamented with embroidery. 


Semidolites, a sect of Acephali (q. v.), which 
sprang up originally under the name of Barsantans at 
the end of the 5th century. They had no succession 
of priests, and professed to keep up the celebration 
of a valid eucharist by placing a few crumbs of 
the bread which had been consecrated by Dioscurus 
in a vessel of meal (cepidadcc, whence their name), 
and then using as fully consecrated the bread baked 
from it. See Damasc. Ad Heres. iii; Baronius, Annal. 
ad ann. 535; Neale, Patriarchate of Alexandria, ii, 
22. 

Semi-double, an inferior or secondarv ecclesiasti- 
cal festival, ranking next above a simple feast or bare 
commemoration. l 


Semi-frater, a layman or a secular cleric who, 
having benefited a religious house by gifts or personal 
service, was regarded as in some way belonging to the 
order or fraternity, having a share in its prayers during 
life, and in mortuary masses after death. 

Semi-jejunia (kalf-fasts), a name given to the 
weekly fasts in the ancient Christian Church, because 
the services of the Church continued on these days no 
longer than till three o’clock in the afternoon, whereas 
a perfect and complete fast was never reckoned to end 
before evening. These half-fasts were also called Sta- 
tions (q. v.): 

Semi-Judaizers (1), a Socinian sect, originated 
in the 6th century by Francis David, a Hungarian, who 
was superintendent of the Socinian churches in Tran- 
sylvania. The principal doctrine which David and his 
followers maintained was that neither prayer nor any 
other act of religious worship should be offered to Jesus 
Christ. Faustus Socinus argued strongly against this 
tenet; and when all efforts to reclaim the Hungarian 
heretic were found to be fruitless, the public authorities 
threw him into prison, where he died at an advanced 
age, A.D. 1579. The sect, however, survived its found- 
er, and for a long time gave no little trouble to Socinus 
and his followers in Poland and Lithuania. Faustus 
Socinus wrote a book expressly against the Semi-Juda- 
izers, while at the same time he strongly admitted that 
the point in debate between himself and them was of 
no great importance, since in his own view it was not 
necessary to salvation that a person should pray to 
Christ. 

(2.) The name Semi-Judaizers was also given to a 
sect founded near the close of the 16th century by 
Martin Seidelius, a Silesian, who promulgated various 
strange doctrines in Poland and the neighboring coun- 
tries. The chief points of this system were that God 
had indeed promised a Saviour or a Messiah to the Jew- 
ish nation, but that this Messiah had never appeared, 
and never would appear, because the Jews by their sins 
had rendered themselves unworthy of so great a deliv- 
erer; that of course Jesus Christ was erroneously re- 
garded as the Messiah; that it was his only business 
and office to explain the laws of nature, which had 
been greatly obscured, and therefore that whoever 
shall obey this law as expounded by Jesus Christ 
will fulfil all the religious duties that God requires 
of him. While diffusing these erroneous opinions, 
Seidelius rejected all the books of the New Test. as 
spurious, 

(3.) In Russia, also, a small sect of Semi-Judaizers, 
called Sabatniki (q. v.), exists, which mixes up to a 
considerable extent Jewish and Christian rites. 


Semikin (j"3"20), or Junctions, is a Masoretic 
term to denote “ approaching, belonging together, con- 
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nection,” of one word with another. Now, when two or 
more words are associated together through the addi- 
tion or diminution of a letter or word, or by the inter- 
change of words which are not in the habit of being 
joined in this manner, and if it only occurs so in one 
place, the Masorites remark thereon, "20" mn, ive. 
“not extant so joined.” Thus, on WN 3371, and corn 
and wine (Gen. xxvii, 37), they remark “ not extant so 
joined,” since in all other places where these two words 
occur the word 43°57 has not the Vav conjunctive cma 
VAT 454); and thus the Masorah finalis under the 


letter Vav, p. 28 a, col. 2, 3, gives a list of sixty-two 
pairs, both words of which have Vav conjunctive, and are 
without parallel, The same remark is made on "OW 
Mw, briers, thorns (Isa. xxvii, 4), since in all other 
places it is with Vav conjunctive. The sixteen pairs 
without the Vav conjunctive are given in the Masorah. 
The same remark is made on MAW jIMsw, Sabbatism, 
Sabbath (Exod. xvi, 23), since in all other passages in 
which these two words are joined they are inverted. 
Thus in ver. 23 we read MAW j'MAwW, but every- 
where else j1M3W Maw. A list of thirty-nine in- 
stances which occur in this connection is given by the 
Masorah in the part entitled Various Readings Opin 
nN). See Frensdorff, Ochlah we- Ochlah, § 253, 
p. 50, 139 sq.; § 252, p. 50, 138 sq.; § 273, p. 53, 147 
sq., Levita, Massoreth Ha-Massoreth (ed. Ginsburg), 
p. 212 sq.; Buxtorf, Tiberias, sive Commentarius Maso- 
reticus, p. 258 sq. (B. P.) 

Seminarist, a Roman Catholic priest who has been 
educated in a seminary. 


Seminary-priest, a name given in England to 
Roman Catholic clergy during the 17th century, on ac- 
count of their having been educated and prepared for 
holy orders in one of the foreign seminaries — e. g. 
Rheims, Douai, or Toulouse. 


Semiophõðrus (Enueropópoç), a Greek term for a 
worker of miracles. 


Semi-Pelagianism, the name invented by the 
schoolmen to mark the middle line of opinion held by 
the Pelagians (q. v.), on one side, and the predestina- 
rian theory of Augustine, on the other. As early as 
A.D. 426 the monks of Adrumetum, in Byzacene Africa, 
having read Augustine’s letter to Sixtus (£p. 194), were 
astounded at the doctrine therein propounded, viz. that 
men were disposed of eternally, either in the way of 
happiness or misery, by an arbitrary decree. To their 
strictures Augustine answered by putting forth his two 
works De Gratia et Libero Arlitrio and De Correptione 
et Gratia. The task of harmonizing these conflicting 
systems of theology was attempted by John Cassianus 
(q. v.), and he became the real founder of Semi-Pelagi- 
anism. Cassianus acknowledged the universal deteri- 
oration of human nature by the fall; but he assigned 
also an unlimited scope to the divine goodness and love 
that wills the salvation of all, and bends everything to 
that end. He expressly condemns the main position 
of Pelagius: “Let no one imagine that by this we give 
support to the profane notion of some who assert that 
the sum of salvation is in our own power, and by as- 
cribing everything to free will make the grace of God 
to be dispensed according to each man’s merit” (Coll, 
xiii, 16). He entirely ignores irresistible grace and ab- 
solute decrees of divine predestination, though his doc- 
trine with respect to preventing grace agrees generally 
with that of Augustine. In fact, he can neither agree 
with those who make the gift of grace dependent upon 
human merit, nor with others who deny that man has 
any power in himself to originate good in his own heart. 
These opinions doubtless helped to form a general dis- 
like for the theory of irresistible grace and divine pre- 
destination. Stanch partisans opposed the Semi- Pe- 
lagians, the master-spirit among them being Prosper of 
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Aquitania (q. v.); while on their side we find certain 
great names, especially Vincentius of Lerins (q. v. ). 
His Commonitorium was directed principally against 
the doctrinal development of Augustine as being un- 
supported by the Catholic tradition of the Church 
(Voss, Hist. Pelag. i, 10). In this work he brought for- 
ward his three famous tests of the truth of a doctrine, 
viz. antiquity, universality, and general consent. An ' 
appeal to Celestine, the Roman bishop, against the 
Semi-Pelagians having been unsuccessful, Prosper pub- 
lished several writings in refutation of their doctrines; 
and upon the death of Celestine, he endeavored to pre- 
vail upon Sixtus, his successor, to repress the Semi-Pe- 
lagians. Failing in this, Prosper wrote several tracts 
on behalf of Augustinian doctrine. Shortly after the 
middle of the 5th century, a question arose between 
Lucidus, a presbyter, and Faustus, bishop of Riez, in 
Provence. The bishop admonished Lucidus in person, 
and afterwards wrote him a letter, setting forth in brief 
terms his own view of the doctrine of grace. By the 
advice of the council held at Arles (475), he published 
a work on the disputed points, De Gratia et Humane 
Mentis Libero Arbitrio. The book was answered half 
a century later by Cesarius of Arles in a treatise of sim- 
ilar title, De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, which, however, 
is lost. In 520 some Scythian monks assailed the work 
of Faustus, and presented their confession of faith to 
the legates of pope Hormisdas in Constantinople, in 
which they affirmed their belief that the will of man 
was powerless for any other object than to “ discern and 
desire carnal and worldly matters,” etc. They met with 
a cold reception from the legates, and fared no better 
with Hormisdas, to whom they appealed. A council 
was held at Aransio (Orange), in France, July 3, 529, at 
which twenty-five articles concerning grace and free 
will, and directed against the Semi-Pelagian doctrine, 
were drawn up, and subsequently confirmed by Boniface 
IL A similar expression of doctrine was made by a 
council at Valence, in the province of Vienne, but the 
problem remained unsolved how to reconcile the oppos- 
ing motives—powers of grace and free will. Augustine 
continued to be regarded as the great light of the West- 
ern Church, although in the Middle Ages there was an 
occasional tendency to dispute his authority. See Ha- 
genbach, Hist. of Doctrines (see Index); Moller, in 
Herzog’s Real - Encyklop. s. v., Neander, Kirchengesch. 
(2d ed. Hamb, 1847), ii, 1173-1217; Gardner, Faiths of 
the World, s. v.3 Blunt, Dict. of Theology, 8. ve See PE- 
LAGIANISM. 





Se’mis (Tepic, v. r. Lepetc, Levoeic), a Greecized 
form (1 Esdr. ix, 23) of the name SHIME! (q. v.) the 
Levite after the return from Babylon (Ezra x, 23). 


Semi-separatists, a name given to certain per- 
sons in the 17th century who would listen to the ser- 
mons of the Church of England clergymen, but not to 
the -common prayer. They would remain outside of 
the churches until the prayers were done, and then rush 
in and hear the sermon. See Pagitt, Herestography 
(ed. 1662), p. 94. 


Semitic Languages. 
GUAGES, 


‘See SuHeEmitTic LAN- 


Semi -Universalists, an appellation given by 
Mosheim to those Dutch divines of the Reformed 
Church in the 17th century who maintained that 
God indeed wishes to make all men happy, but 
only on the condition of their believing; and that 
this faith originates from the sovereign and ir- 
resistible operation of God, or from the free, un- 
conditional election of God. These are sometimes 
called Hypothetical or Conditional Universalists, and 
scarcely differ, except in words, from Jnfralupsarians 
(q. v.). 

Semler, JoHANN SALOMO, a German theologian in 


the latter half of the 18th century, who became notori- 
ous as the founder of the modern school of so-called 
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historical critics of-the Bible. He was born in 1725 
at Saalfeld, where his father held the office of deacon; 
and from his earliest childhood came under the influ- 
ence of the pietism of Halle. In obedience to its urgent 
exhortations, he formed the habit of earnest prayer. 
His student life at Halle, where he matriculated in 
1743, was spent amid similar surroundings; but he fail- 
ed to obtain peace of mind. He was specially attracted 
towards Baumgarten (then professor) on account of his 
massive learning, but appears to have been even too 
little influenced by the Wolfian logical schematism of 
that scholar. He devoured books without digesting 
them, and obtained, as a principal result of his studies, 
a suspicion which subsequently became the fundament- 
al idea in his theology—namely, that a difference exists 
between theology and religion. In 1750 he was made a 
master, and soon afterwards began the congenial work 
of editing the gazette of his native town; but in the 
following year he was called to the chair of history at 
Altorf, and six months later to a theological chair at 
Halle. He delivered lectures on hermeneutics and 
Church history; and ere long reached the conclusion 
that “the historical interpretation really belongs to the 
first century as representing the sum and contents of 
the conceptions of that age, and must be distinguished 
from the present application of Scripture, as correctly 
interpreted, to the instruction of Christians of to-day.” 
His discoveries were submitted to Baumgarten, who en- 
couraged him to continued independence of thought, 
but warned him that he would thereby arouse the op- 
position of a class of people who might work material 
injury to his prospects. 

On the death of Baumgarten, in 1757, Semler became 
the most prominent member of the faculty at Halle, and 
enjoyed an unequalled popularity despite the confusion, 
and even barrenness, of his deliveries. As he became 
bolder in the presentation of his views, he was violently 
opposed by the orthodox party—periodicals were filled 
with invectives, and ministerial associations entertain- 
ed charges against him; but all this served only to in- 
crease his popularity, until none of his colleagues could 
venture to dispute his pre-eminence, though the list in- 
cluded such names as J. G. Knapp, Nosselt, and Gruner, 
J. L. Schulze, A. Freylinghausen, G. Chr. Knapp, and A. 
H. Niemayer. In 1779 he wrote a reply to the Wol- 
fenbiittel Fragmentist, however, and also a critique of 
Bahrdt’s Confession of Faith (Antwort auf das Bahrdt- 
sche Glaubensbekenniniss), in which he zealously contend- 
ed for the doctrines of the Church and thereby under- 
mined his position. His friends at once charged him 
with duplicity, and the government, acting through 
the minister Zedlitz (the patron of Bahrdt), deprived 
him of the directorship of the theological-pedagogical 
seminary, on the ground that his recent course had de- 
stroved his ‘hold on the confidence of the public. A 
number of writings from his pen, devoted, on the one 
hand, to the promotion of free thought, and, on the oth- 
er, to the defence of churchly orthodoxy, were issued in 
the period immediately following, and did much to in- 
tensify the opposition raised against him from every 
side; and when he became a believer in alchemy, in 
the last years of his life, it was accepted by many as a 
proof of impaired vigor in his mind. He died in 1791. 

Semler’s criticism was directed against two points: 
(1) the traditional view with respect to the canon of 
the Bible; and (2) the ordinary treatment of Church 
history, particularly that of the earlier period. His 
merit consists in having destroyed many errors in con- 
sequence of his investigations, and in having opened 
the way to more correct opinions. 

1. Semler’s Exposition of the Canon.—The traditional 
view regarded the canon as constituting a unit which 
is everywhere equally inspired; and this view had been 
shaken in his own mind by the studies of R. Simon, 
Clericus, and Weitstein, and also by his own investiga- 
tions. He became convinced that the opinions of re- 
cent times did not correspond with those of the earlier 
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ages, and that theological views are subject to constant 
changes (his desultory mind was incapable of attaining 
to the idea of a progressive development in theology). 
With respect to the canon, he came to think that the 
original idea was not that of a fixed norm of doctrine 
which should be binding for all ages, but rather that of 
“a catalogue of the books which were read in the as- 
semblies of Christians.” 
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form of expression is involved when the higher morał 
truths of Christianity are characterized as a revelation, 
or as a progressive development of the natural reason (PS 
Schmid, Die Theol. Semlers, p. 167). 

It is evident that Semler’s theories remove the last 
distinctions between Christianity and Naturalism or 
Deism; but he nevertheless protests vigorously against 


These books were brought to- | being classed with Naturalists, and it was zeal against 


gether through the force of accidental considerations | Naturalism that had led him to enter the lists against 


rather than in pursuance of a definite plan. The early 
Christians decided to accept as divine those books of 
the Old Test. (whose tanon was already variously es- 
tablished by the Palestinians, the Samaritans, and the 
Alexandrians) which should be found in the Septuagint 
translation, the latter being regarded as inspired; and 
as the enumeration of canonical books belonging to the 
New Test. varied in the early Church, the bishops, for 
the sake of uniformity, agreed upon a definite number 
of books which should be used as a canonica lectio in the 
worship of the Church. Semler’s investigations into 
the character of the Old and New Test. texts likewise 
contributed to overturn the traditional idea of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures; for while that theory as- 
sumed that the text of the Bible had descended unalter- 
ed through the centuries to us, he urged that the Holy 
Spirit had himself caused a revision of the Scriptures 
by the hand of Ezra, and that it could not be supposed, 
in the face of historical and diplomatic data, that an ex- 
traordinary divine supervision had been exercised over 
copyists. He insisted, further, that the Scriptural writ- 
ings show on their face that they were not intended to 
be a norm of doctrine for all men, since the Old Test. 
was written for Jews whose religious apprehension was 
but limited, the Gospel by Matthew for extra-Palestini- 
an Jews, that by John for Christians possessed of Gre- 
cian culture. He argues that it was necessary to ac- 
commodate the teachings of Christianity to the needs 
of these various classes, which explains the appeal to 
miracles and the use of “stories” by Jesus and some of 
the apostles—the odpé, according to his opinion—and 
the emphasizing of the mvevua by Paul. The latter 
apostle sought to adapt his writings to the Jewish 
modes of thought so long as he entertained the hope of 
gaining over the Jews in considerable numbers to the 
.new religion—the Epistle to the Hebrews being an illus- 
tration; but he eventually abandoned this hope, and so 
became the first to make Christianity a religion for the 
world. The Catholic epistles, finally, were intended to 
untte the two ancient parties of Christendom—the Jew- 
ish and the more liberal Pauline. The very beginnings 
of the historical criticism thus present in outline the 
results attained by the most recent Tilbingen school. 
With respect to the Apocalypse, Semler regarded it as 
a sort of Jewish mythology—“ the production of an ex- 
travagant dreamer’—and wrote much to demonstrate 
its unfitness for the place it holds in the canon. 

Having postulated the theory of accommodation by 
which the Old Test., and much of the New, lost their 
authoritative character, Semler was obliged to show 
what, if any, element of binding truth remains to Chris- 
tianity after all that is merelv local and temporary has 
been stripped off from the Bible. He finds it in “that 
which serves to perfect man's moral character,” but de- 
clares that even this cannot be comprised in any definite 
set of truths, since different individuals are stimulated 
to virtue by different portions of the Scriptures. What- 
ever develops a new and better principle, that leads to 
the veneration of God in the soul, is Christianity; and 
that is inspired or divine which convinces readers “ that 
they know more respecting spiritual changes and per- 
fections, and are able to derive more actual profit from 
such changes, than before.” He contends that there is 
such a thing as objective truth in Christianity, but that 
there can be no definite test to indicate whether any in- 
dividual has apprehended it or not, since the decision 
can only be the expression of a moral judgment. He 
even thinks that nothing more than a difference in the 





the Wolfenbüttel Fragmentist and the Confession of 
Bahrdt, though he had previously (in 1759, in his intro- 
duction to Baumgarten’s Glaubenslehre, p. 51-57) re- 
duced the distinguishing peculiarity of Christianity to 
a better morality. The solution of this contradiction 
must be found in the distinction Semler made between 
private religion and the publicly acknowledged teaching 
of the Church. He was open to religious impressions, 
given to prayer and the singing of religious hymns, and 
earnestly engaged in efforts to promote a Christian mo- 
rality. He assured his students that an inward power, 
the peculiar privilege of those who possess a Christian 
knowledge of God, shall be realized by those who form 
the habit of prayer, and urged them to make the trial. 
It was, doubtless, owing to these consequences of his 
early religious training that he condemned all inter- 
ference with the authoritatively established doctrines 
of the Church, though his separation of the faith of a 
private person from the teaching of the Church is open 
to the suspicion that he was too servile to sacrifice ma- 
terial prosperity in order to uphold a privately recog- 
nised truth. He asserted that a private scholar has the 
right to defend new opinions in the department of his 
labors; but that, as a teacher appointed by superior au- 
thority, it is his duty to follow the beaten track, when 
required, or else to resign his office. And it is certain 
that he thus expressed his serious convictions, and that 
his views in this respect grew out of his religious tem- 
perament. 

2. Semler’s Researches in Church History produced 
less durable results. He lacked the necessary qualities 
for thorough work in this field—a philosophical and pro- 
foundly Christian spirit, a philosophical and religious 
pragmatism, and especially an unbiassed judgment. He 
brought to light an abundance of new material, how- 
ever, and became the father of the history of doctrines; 
while his restless scepticism contributed towards a more 
satisfactory settlement of many incidents, and prepared 
the way for more unprejudiced views respecting many 
historical phenomena. His faults are, that he is inca- 
pable of rising to the conception of a historical deyelop- 
ment, and therefore prefers the arrangement by centu- 
ries; that he has no philosophical apprehension of dog- 
ma; and that he gauges past centuries by the tests of 
his own time—e. g. enlightenment and tolerance, liber- 
ality and morality. Being convinced that the charac- 
ter of private religion must necessarily differ with the 
multitudes of individuals, he is continually outraged to 
find all independence of private thought repressed by 
the power of the Church. Lacking a profound faith 
himself, he naturally stamps every appearance of mysti- 
cism as fanaticism; and as he is never able to escape 
the suspicion of priestly cunning and despotism, the im- 
pression derived from his survey of Church history is 
but dreary at the best. The martyrs were people 
“whose minds were unsettled, monks and hermits were 
madmen, the bishops chiefly intriguers, Augustine keen 
and crafty, Tertullian highly odd and fanatical, Theod- 
oret superstitious, Bernard sanctimonious.” Pelagius 
alone (whose Epp. ad Demetriadem he published with 
notes in 1775) meets with his approval. His method, 
too, was chaotic and confused, resulting in lengthy pref- 
aces and numerous additions, appendices, and supple- 
ments to his works, most of which suffer, in addition, 
from the absence of indexes, and even of tables of con- 
tents. He tells us, however, that he was accustomed to. 
deliver four or five lectures per day; and yet he man- 
aged to write no less than one hundred and seventy-one 
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books, though but one or two of them passed into a sec- 
ond edition. 

The views of Semler on the canon of Scripture and 
connected subjects are developed in numerous works, 
prominent among which are the A bhandlung vom freien 
Gebrauch des Kanons (1771-75, 4 vols.):—with which 
connect his Neue Untersuchungen über die Apocalypse 
(1776): —Vorbereitungen zur Hermeneutik (1760) :— 
Briefe zur Erleichterung der Privat-Religion der Chris- 
ten (1784) :— Von freier Unters. des Kanons :—Erklärung 
über theol. Censuren: — Vorbereitung auf die königl. 
grossbritt. Aufgabe von d. Gottheit Christi (1787).—On 
Church history, Selecta Capita Historie Ecclesiustice : 
—Versuch eines Auszugs aus d. Kirchengeschichte:— 
Commentarii Historici de Antiquo Christianorum Statu : 
—and Neue Versuche die Kirchenhist. d. ersten Jahrh. 
mehr aufzuklären. 

Sources, —Semler’s Selbsibiographie (1781, 2 pts. ); 
Eichhorn, Leben Semlers in the Bibliothek, pt. v; Tho- 
luck, Verm. Schriften. ii, 39; Schmid, Die Theologie 
Semlers (1858). See RATIONALISM, 

Semnè (eur, revered), a Greek term for a 
nun. 


Semnion (Séuov), a Greek term for a monas- 
tery. 

Semnium (euveiov, a temple), a name given 
by Philo to places of worship of the Therapeute 
(q. v.). He says, “In every one of their dwell- 
ings there is a sacred house or chapel, which they 
call their semnium, or monastery, where they per- 
form the religious mysteries proper to their holy 
lives” (Bingham, Christ. Antig. vol, vii, ch. ii, § 11). 
Monasteries came afterwards to be called semnia, 
as Suicerus shows out of Balzamon, Methodius, and 
Suidas. See Bingham, Christ, Antig. vol. vii, ch. ii, 
§ 14. 


Semnos (Tepv6c), a Greek term for a monk. 


Sempecta, a term for a monk who had passed fif- 
ty years in a monastery. He was excused from regu- 
lar duties, and at Westminster and Crowland lived in 
the infirmary and had a young attendant. 


Semphycratés, in Greco- Egyptian mythology, 
was a being which represented Hercules in combina- 
tion with the Egyptian Harpocrates, It has been re- 
garded as symbolical of the germinating period, in and 
through which germs make their appearance, or of the 
union of time and life. 


Sempiternitas (Lat. semper, ‘‘ always,” and eter- 
nitas, “eternity ”), an everlasting state of existence, 
having a beginning, but no end. It is used in speak- 
ing of angels and the souls of men in distinction from 
the eternity of God. See Hagenbach, Hist. of Doc- 
trines, § 166. 

Semple, Ropertr BAYLOR, a Baptist minister, was 
born at Rose Mount, King and Queen Co., Va., Jan. 20, 
1769. After completing his academical course, he com- 
menced the study of law; but having been induced to 
join the Baptist Church, he turned his attention to the 
ministry, and on Sept. 20, 1790, he was ordained pastor 
of Bruington Church, King and Queen County, which 
position he held until his death, Dec. 25, 1831. He is 
identified with the earliest efforts of the Baptist Church 
to send the Gospel to the heathen. He was a member 
of the first Baptist General Convention; president for 
a number of years of the Virginia Baptist Missionary 
Society ; was often moderator of the General Associa- 
tion of Virginia, and president of its board of managers. 
He was also an earnest friend of the Colonization Soci- 
ety; and when the Columbian College in the District 
of Columbia became involved, he accepted the charge 
of its financial concerns (in 1827), accomplishing his dif- 
ficult task with great discretion and energy. He pub- 
lished a Catechism (1809) :—a History of Virginia Bap- 
tists (1810) :—and various Memoirs and Letters. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 305. 
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Sena Panthis, a Hindi sect which was estab- 
lished by Sena, the third of the disciples of Ramanand, 
but is now almost, if not quite, extinct. For some time, 
however, Sena and his descendants were the family gu- 
rus of the rajah of Bandoogur, and from that circum- 
stance enjoyed considerable authority and reputa- 
tion, : 

Sen’aah [some Sena’ah] (Heb. Senach’, MND, 
thorny ; Sept. Zevad, Tavava, Zaayá, etc.), the name 
of a man (B.C. ante 445) whose descendants, or (more 
probably), if a town (but none like it is elsewhere men- 
tioned), whose inhabitants (given in various numbers, 
all apparently exaggerated by erroneous transcription) 
returned from Babylon (Ezra ii, 35; Neh. vii, 38) and 
rebuilt the Fish-gate at Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 3, Heb. 
with the art. has-Senaah’ ; Sept. ’Aoavad ; A. V.“ Has- 
senaah”). 

Senagen, in Hindd mythology, is a king helonging 
to the race of Children of the Sun, who is connected 
with the fables relating to the tyrant of Ceylon (Lan- 
ka), the noted Ravana, and consequently with the story 
of Rama. Ravana having demanded a vessel filled with 
blood from certain holy devotees, it was afterwards bur- 
ied by the gigantic demon in the territories of Senagen 
because it brought him trouble. Senagen found it, and 
discovered in it a beautiful child which he recognised 
as an embodiment of the goddess Lakshmi. She was 
subsequently married to Rama, an incarnation of her 
consort Vishnu. 


Senate (yepoveia, eldership, used by classical writ- 
ers for a deliberative or legislative body, and by the 
Sept. for the collective mass of the Jewish elders, and 
later for.the Sanhedrim) is used once in the New Test. 
(Acts v, 21) for some portion of the Sanhedrim, appar- 
ently the elders, who constituted its main element. See 
ELDER; SANHEDRIM. 


Senatorium, a place in some churches where are 
the seats appropriated to the use of emperors, kings, 
magistrates, and other persons of distinction. Some 
think that it is so called because the bishop and pres- 
byters, who form the senate of the church, were seated 
there. 


Senault, Jean Francois, a French preacher and 
religious writer, was born at Anvers, near Pontoise, in 
1601. After studying at Douai, in 1618 he entered the 
then young congregation of the Oratory, and being des- 
ignated to the office of preaching, he prepared himself 
by an earnest study of the Scriptures, the Church fa- 
thers, and the best French authors. For forty years he 
preached with success at Paris, to the court, and in the 
provinces. He was made superior of the Seminary of 
St. Magloire, and in 1662 was elected superior-general 
of the Oratory, an office which he administered gratu- 
itously and with great prudence till his death, Aug. 3, 
1672. He wrote several religious biographies and prac- 
tical works, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 


Sendal. See SENDEL. 


Sendel, a kind of taffeta, frequently used of old in 
the making of ecclesiastical garments and banners, The 
clergy in 1343 were forbidden to wear their hair rolled 
with fur or sendel. 


Senderling, Joun Z., D.D., a Lutheran minister, 
was born Nov. 12, 1800, at Philadelphia, Pa. Having 
in early life a thirst for knowledge and a desire to be 
useful in the Master’s service, he was advised to prepare 
for the Gospel ministry. In 1817 he entered Hartwick 
Classical and Theological Seminary, where he remained 
seven years. Immediately after graduating he was li- 
censed to preach, and took charge of a small Church in 
Clay, Onondaga Co., N. Y. It. 1826 he went to Centre 
Brunswick, near Troy, and then to the city of Troy, 
where he remained till 1856, when he received a call a 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Johnstown, N. Y. Inthe 
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spring of 1867 he resigned his pastorate, and lived a re- 
tired life until Dec, 20, 1877, when he was called to his 
rest. (B. P.) 


Seneca, Lucius ANN2vs, was a teacher, rhetori- 
cian, philosopher, poet, essayist, epistolographer, natural- 
ist, advocate, magistrate, and statesman, under the later 
Roman emperors of the adscititious Julian house. It is 
in the character of philosopher that his reputation has 
endured through all subsequent times, This reputation 
has been preserved, as it was generated, mainly by the 
piquancy of his style, the terseness of his expression, 
the incisiveness and the epigrammatic felicity of his 
phrase, and the constant ostentation of an earnestness 
which was, in some degree, factitious, and of a profun- 
dity which is more apparent than real. By whatever 
arts his renown was attained, or by whatever accidents 
it was perpetuated, the name of Seneca has ever contin- 
ued the most notable and the best known in the scanty 
catalogue of Roman philosophers, and of Romans pre- 
tending to philosophy. There has been no period in 
which any smattering of letters survived when Seneca 
was not admired and cited. His own profession, “ Nulla 
dies sine linea,” has been applicable to him in many 
forms. The fathers of the Church, the schoolmen of 
the Middle Age, the poets of the Renaissance, and their 
corrivals the Elizabethan dramatists, had all frequent 
recourse to Seneca, and Shakespeare was reproached 
with his too ready use of the convenient repertory of 
gnomes and maxims. In his own day, Seneca occupied 
a conspicuous station. His abilities merited a very 
high position, and his accomplishments accorded with 
his abilities. He obtained the questorship and the 
pretorship in the official hierarchy when these honors 
were conferred by imperial favor. He was the instruc- 
tor and chief minister of an emperor whose excesses and 
atrocities have made the name of Nero a synonym for 
all that is brutal and heartless in despotism, despicable 
in license and vanity, and unparalleled in crime. He 
lauded frugality and simplicity (De Tranquill. Animi, 
i, 5-8; Ep. II, ii, 9), and echoed the desire of Propertius: 

“Utinam Rome nemo esset dives; et ipse 
Straminea posset dux habitare casa.” 
But while eulogizing cottage life—“domus hæc sapi- 
entis angusta, sine cultu, sine strepitu, sine adparatu” 
(De Constant. XV, v)—he passed his days in splendid 
villas and in palaces. He professed the wise man’s in- 
difference to the hazards of life, the caprices of fortune, 
and the conditions of existence, but he dwelt in all 
the luxury and indulgence of Roman sybaritism. He 
preached the blessings of obscurity in the press of cour- 
tiers, of whom he was the chief. He strenuously com- 
mended poverty, but he more sedulously increased his 
millions, and is charged with provoking the most serious 
of British revolts by the sudden recall of his usurious 
loans. ‘These contrasts were human weakness—“ mor- 
talibus mos est ex magnis majora cupiendi” (De Benef. 
III, iii, 2)—-but they were not the sage’s triumphs over 
human infirmities and worldly temptations. He ad- 
dressed his treatise On Clemency to Nero, but he dis- 
guised, if he did not sanction, the poisoning of Claudi- 
us; he justified the assassination of Agrippina by her 
- son, and he failed to prevent the divorce and murder of 
the empress Octavia. He might well exclaim, “Mali 
inter malos vivimus” (De Jra, III, xxvi,4). Could he 
find an excuse in another of his sayings, “ Mansuete 
immansueta tractanda?” (ibid. xxvii, 3). He expatiated 
on the evil of avarice, and wrote at great length On Be- 
neficence, but he enriched himself by imperial confisca- 
tions. He exulted in the perfect freedom of the true 
philosopher, and cringed to the freedmen and minions 
of an imbecile and semi-idiotic sovereign (Consol. ad 
Polyd.; Dion Cass. LXI, x). He was prominent among 
the Stoics of the time, whom he patronized by his coun- 
tenance and by his predications; he was chief among 
the satellites and profligates of the court, whom he re- 
buked by his precepts, but did not stigmatize by his 


retirement. In all things he was a rhetorician and an 
actor, His literary productions glitter with the corus- 
cations of unintermitting paradox and antithesis; but 
the paradox of his tenets and the antithesis of his style 
are less novel and less startling than the contrasts be- 
tween his professions and his career, bis doctrine and 
his practice (mavra ra ivaytwra oic éptroodget Tot- 
wy nrsyxon [Dion Cass. LXI, x]). The image and 
example of his life were his bequest to his friends. 
They should have been accompanied with the epigraph, 


“ Deficior prudens artis ab arte mea.” 


At the first contemplation of these strange anomalies 
we are inclined to say, “tota vita mentitur” (Ep. V, 
iv, 10)—his life was all a lie. But much that is con- 
tradictory, much that may invite the sternest reproba- 
tion, may be palliated by regarding the times, the dif- 
ficulties of the situation, and the artificial and discolored 
lights under which all is seen. Such discrepancies, how- 
ever, between the philosophy and the conduct cannot 
fail to stimulate curiosity and to require cautious esti- 
mation. 

I. Life—L. Annzeus Seneca was the second son of M. 
Annezeus Seneca, the rhetorician, and the author of the 
Controversial Exercises for the instruction of students of 
rhetoric. His elder brother, Gallio, proconsul of Achaia 
at the time of Paul’s visit, had assumed the name of 
the distinguished advocate Junius Gallio, by whom he 
had been adopted. His younger brother, L, Annus 
Mela, was the father of Lucan, the poet of the Pharsa- 
lia. Marcus, the founder of the distinguished family, 
was a citizen from Corduba, in Spain, and of the eques- 
trian order. He was wealthy, reputable, accomplished, 
and noted for his wonderful memory. He took an em- 
inent position at Rome as a teacher of rhetoric, and lived 
to be an octogenarian. His illustrious son was born at 
Corduba, but was transferred to Rome in early life, and 
was educated there under his father and Papirius Fabi- 
anus, Attalus, and Sotion. Fabianus he mentions fre- 
quently in his works with respect and affection, By 
Sotion he was initiated into the mysteries, vagaries, and 
asceticism of the Pythagoreans. Seneca was so earnest 
in his abstinences and in his renunciation of animal food 
that he became emaciated and endangered his health. 
By the urgent persuasions of his father he abandoned 
his fasts and vigils, and turned from the pursuit of se- 
vere philosophy to the business of life. He adopted a 
forensic career. The remains of Seneca attest his abil- 
ities, the breadth of his culture, the diversity of his ac- 
quirements, the vigor of his fancy, the variety of his 
reflections, the fluency and perspicuity of his style. He 
soon rose to eminence and lucrative employment, He 
became quæstor, at what time is unknown, but probably 
in the middle of the reign of Tiberius. Under Caius his 
life was nearly cut short. Jealousy of his talents, envy 
of his distinction, apprehension of his sentiments, hatred 
of his opinions and associations, or more adequate provo- 
cations, excited that insane and furious emperor’s hos- 
tility, and he was designated for execution. By adroit 
intervention he was spared, on the representation that 
he would soon sink under disease. Two years later 
Caligula was assassinated, but Seneca survived. The 
opening of the new reign was inauspicious to him. 
Claudius banished him to the sterile and inhospitable 
island of Corsica— Horrida desertis undique vasta lo- 
cis.” Messalina suspected his intimacy with the em- 
peror’s nieces, Agrippina and Julia, and alleged an in- 
trigue with one or both. Seneca was safer and more 
innocent on the most inhospitable coast than in the 
company of any of these infamous sirens. He had al- 
ready addressed his tractate On Anger to his brother 
Novatus, who had not yet become Gallio. Little of his 
fortitude, and nothing of the tranquillity of the philos- 
opher, were displayed by Seneca in his exile. In the 
first period of his expatriation he achieved a Consola- 
tion to-Helria, his mother, to calm her natural grief at 
the violent and hazardous separation, It abounds in 
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showy sentiments, in exquisite expressions, in whole- 
some but exaggerated reflections, which fall upon the 
expectant ear like the sound of hollow brass. His 
equanimity is belied by his effort to discover, to multi- 
ply, and to adorn reasons for equanimity. ‘The impres- 
sion is irresistible that the affected contentment of the 
sage is only the triumph of the rhetorician, and intend- 
ed to attract public admiration and sympathy, This 
unfavorable effect is deepened by the Consolation to 
Polybius, also composed in the Corsican seclusion, and 
written to the powerful freedman of Clandius to comfort 
him on the loss of his brother, and to invoke for him- 
self the commiseration of the libertine and the favor of 
his master. The wise man, who, like Ovid, had be- 
moaned the miseries of banishment in elegiac verse, 
declared that, under Claudius, “the life of exiles was 
more tranquil than that of princes under Caius.” He 
enlarged upon the resplendent qualities of the stupid, 
misled, blundering pedant on the throne, whose pump- 
kinificution he was to celebrate after his death in bitter 
satire. The intense servility and adulation of the twen- 
ty-sixth chapter of this discreditable Consolation have 
often attracted remark; but it has high literary merits, 

After eight years not unprofitably spent, Seneca was 
recalled from his exile. ‘The new empress, Agrippina, 
mindful of old intimacy, or anxious for additional sup- 
port, summoned him from the sterile rocks of Corsica to 
the luxury and license of the imperial palace. He was 
advanced to the pretorship, and appointed tutor to her 
son, the young, handsome, promising Domitius Nero. 
Had not Alexander been the pupil of Aristotle? What 
might not be anticipated from the disciple of Seneca? 
It was very shortly before the acceptance of this charge 
that he had written the Consolatio ad Marciam on the 
death of her son. It was apparently followed by the 
disquisition On Tranquillity. Unreality of emotion 
characterizes both works. Marcia was the daughter of 
Cremutius Cordus, the republican historian of the last 
civil wars. Her son, for whom she was tardily con- 
soled, had been dead three years, The praise of intel- 
lectual calm came with a suspicious air from one who 
had been fretting and moaning in obscurity for eight 
years, and was ready to welcome the bustle and extrava- 
gance of the court. There seems to have been no hesi- 
tation in accepting the proposals of Agrippina to for- 
sake tranquillity. She was scheming to advance to 
the throne a son of whom his father had said that noth- 
ing but a monster could spring from such parents. The 
throne was secured by poisoning the old and uxorious 
emperor. Seneca became prime-minister and chief ad- 
ministrator under Agrippina, with Burrus as head of 
military affairs. The first service of the political or 
politic philosopher was to compose for his pupil a ful- 
some laudation of the murdered prince, whose memory 
he lampooned himself. The Neronian lauds were so 
highly appreciated that the senate directed them to be 
inscribed on a pillar of silver, and to be read by the 
pretors when they entered on their office. When Nero 
had been a year upon the throne, his younger colleague, 
Britannicus, the son and true heir of Claudius, was re- 
moved out of his path—perhaps by poison, though this 
has been disputed in late vears. At this opportune mo- 
ment, Seneca addresses to his imperial pupil the notable 
treatise On Clemency. What was the demand for it, un- 
less cruel dispositions had been manifested? How could 
they have been carried into effect unless by the acqui- 
escence of Seneca, who was now in the height of his 
power? Tacitus alleges (Ann. XIII, xi) that he pub- 
lished Nero’s frequent asseverations of his clemency 
“testificando quam honesta preciperet, vel jactandi 
ingenii.” 

Seneca is charged with encouraging and excusing 
Nero's amour with Acte to prevent worse excesses. 
The offence was venial in comparison with other sub- 
serviences, This liaison, however, irritated Agrippina, 
and inflamed the growing hostility between the mother 
and the son. Public affairs continued to be conducted 
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quietly and prosperously, and Seneca has reaped the 
honor. The calm was only on the surface, A few 
years later, the indictment of Suillius, under the anti- 
quated Cincian law, brought. discredit upon Seneca, who 
appears to have been active in the prosecution., Suil- 
lius, in his defence, turned savagely upon him—charged 
him with having been the quæstor of Germanicus, and 
with having corrupted his daughter none the less; de- 
manded by what wisdom or by what precepts of phi- 
losophy he had accumulated such a vast estate in four 
years of imperial friendship; denounced him for catch- 
ing rich and childless men, as with a net, and for ex- 
hausting Italy with his usuries (Tacit. Ann. XIH, xlii). 
The arts of the infamous Poppæa Sabina widened the 
breach between Agrippina and her son, and the trust 
and influence of Seneca sickened with the declining au- 
thority of Agrippina. He was alarmed and jeopardized 
by the unnatural combat. The mother sustained the 
rights of the injured empress Octavia; the son yielded 
to the wiles of the sorceress Poppæa Sabina, whose vic- 
tory portended the utter overthrow of the maternal su- 
premacy. It was a conflict to be terminated only by 
the death of Nero or of Agrippina. The mother, by 
whose crimes he had secured the throne, was the vic- 
tim. It was generally credited that Seneca and Burrus 
assented to the matricide, though they devolved the ex- 
ecution on other instruments. Seneca has been accused 
of suggesting the crime to regain Nero’s confidence. 
That he defended it has never been denied, and admits 
no exculpation. A later minister of Rome welcomed 
death rather than stain his conscience by apologizing 
for a less atrocity; but the meanness of Seneca’s com- 
plicity in the crime sustained him in his position, if not 
in his full ascendency, for a few years longer. He was 
still the first subject in the empire, the most prominent 
of the imperial ministers, when the “Quinquennium 
Neronis,” the first five years of the new reign, was cele- 
brated by the Quinquennalian games. The imaginary 
felicity of these years was long a memory and a regret 
to the Roman world, and posterity has accepted the im- 
pression which was then made. To Seneca has been 
assigned the credit of those halcyon days. Yet Britan- 
nicus had been suspiciously removed; Agrippina had 
been murdered by her son, and Seneca had justified the 
murder; Poppæa Sabina had supplanted Octavia, and 
insured her subsequent divorce and assassination, The 
Quinquennium Neronis was a theatrical illusion—a 
hypocrisy of brief duration. With the death of Burrus 
(A.D. 62), the scene rapidly changes. The marriage 
of Poppæa Sabina to the emperor, the divorce and mur- 
der of the young and innocent empress Octavia at the 
age of nineteen, and the final overthrow of Seneca’s in- 
fluence were nearly simultaneous—“ Mors Burri infregit 
Senecæ potentiam” (Tacit. Ann. XIV, lii, 1). About 
the same time, Paul was brought as a prisoner to Rome, 
on his appeal to Cesar. Signs and portents, on earth 
and in heaven, terrified the superstitious. Earthquakes 
and bloody comets spread distress and consternation, 
and pestilence succeeded. In the second summer after 
the murder of Octavia, the fearful conflagration which 
led to the persecution of the Christians and the martyr- 
dom of the apostles Peter and Paul devastated the city 
for six days and seven nights. During these years, 
Seneca’s influence had vanished, and his peril had been 
ever before him. The asseverations of Nero “that he 
would perish rather than injure him” (Sueton. Nero, 
xxxv) were scarcely reassuring. A convenient ambigui- 
ty may be detected in the phrase. Seneca begged for his 
dismissal from court; he proposed to surrender his villas 
and his vast estates, his five hundred ivory-footed chairs 
of citron, his three or four millions of substance (Tacit. 
Ann. XIV, liv; Dion Cass. LXI, x). His entreaties 
and his offers were disregarded, but he sought an osten- 
tatious seclusion. He endeavored to conceal himself 
under the garb of a philosopher; he returned to the as- 
ceticisms of his youth; he seemed oblivious of human 
affairs, and to hold communion only with philosophy 
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and with his God. “Deo parere, libertas est” (Senec. 
De Vit. Beat. xv,7). To these years of solicitous ob- 
scurity belong his best and most characteristic works— 
the treatises De Providentia, De Brevitate Vite, De 
Vita Beata, De RBeneficiis, the Letters to Lucilius, and 
the Natural Questions. The danger so long foreseen 
was not averted by philosophical pretensions or by 
rhetorical homilies. Seneca, whether justly or not, was 
believed or declared to be involved in the conspiracy of 
Calpurnius Piso. Was he guilty? ‘The recorded evi- 
dence is wholly inadequate. The probabilities alone 
convict him, and guilt in this case would be the most 
innocent of his criminalities. He knew his own peril; 
he knew the persistent and unscrupulous bloodthirsti- 
ness of his pupil; he knew the present and impending 
miseries of the Roman world when Nero’s passions were 
unleashed; he had been cognizant and acquiescent, per- 
haps active in some cases, in the murder of Claudius, of 
Agrippina, of Octavia, and probably in many more as- 
sassinations, There is no appeal for him from his sus- 
picious life to his sentimental morality, however lofty, 
pure, and fascinating. He was ordered to die, and the 


see Tacit. Ann. XV, lxxiii) and his nephew, the poet Lu- 
can. The fatal mandate was promptly obeyed, but his 
death was lingering and painful. Nothing in the life 
of Seneca became him more or was more consistent with 
his philosophy than his manner of leaving it. There 
was something of parade—something of the vos plaudite 
of a classic comedy; but the ancients were always actors, 
and the ostentation of philosophic calm and indifference 
had been the habit of Seneca’s life, and could not be 
wholly abandoned in the last act, when the situation 
was so tragic and imposing, so apt for one of his own 
dramas. ‘The story of Seneca’s serene but lingering 
death is told by Tacitus (ibid. XV, lix-lxv) with elabo- 
rate art and with the most adroit chiar-oscuro. It is 
one of the most 
finished of the 
numerous de- 
lineations in 
distemper of 
that consum- 
mate artist, 
and has fur- 
nished the ex- 
emplar for 
many inferior 
z copies. The 
story has been 
so often repeat- 
ed, and is so fa- 
miliar, that it 
need not be re- 
iterated here; 

x but a suspicion 
Seneca. (From an antique bust.) remains that 
some of the touches of the painter’s brush have no better 
justification than there was for the loose rumor reported 
by him that the conspirators had designed, if successful, 
to elevate Seneca to the throne of the Cæsars. 

Il. Writings.—The literary remains of Seneca are in 
both prose and verse. The prose productions are moral 
essays, fragments of such essays, one hundred and twen- 
ty-four Letters to Lucilius (which are themselves es- 
says), the Ludus de Morte Claudii (or A pocolocynthosis), 
and seven books of Natural Questions, or speculations in 
natural history. The Apocolocynthosis is a medley of 
prose and verse, but its authorship is doubtful. Sene- 
ca’s poetry consists of nine epigrams—the wail of the 
exile—and ten tragedies, one of which (the Octavia) 
cannot have been written by him, while it remains un- 
certain whether he wrote any ofthem. ‘The merits and 
defects of Seneca’s style may be gathered from the in- 
cidental remarks already made. It may suffice at this 
time to quote the just censure of the emperor Caius, 
“ Arena sine calce,” and to approve the equally brief 








and accurate criticism of Quintilian, “ Abundat dulcibus 
vitiis.” It is always affected, it is always pointed, it is 
always attractive, it is always radiant; but it is a string 
of artificial gems, not of “Orient pearls at random 
strung,” or of genuine diamonds. 

There are some old fabrications ascribed to Seneca, 
which should not be left altogether unnoticed. One of 
these is the treatise De Formula Honeste Vite, which 


.was constantly cited as his in the Middle Ages, but is 


now attributed to Martinus Dumiensis, a Christian writ- 
er contemporaneous with Justinian. The other is the 
imaginary correspondence between Seneca and Paul, 
which was known to Jerome. These letters are indubi- 
tably spurious; but an acquaintance between the pagan 
moralist and the Christian missionary is not without 
probability, though it is without evidence. The belief 
in such acquaintance, and the favorable acceptance of 
the Letters by Jerome and Augustine, encouraged the 
fancy that Seneca had been converted to Christianity. 
More deserving of consideration than the possibility of 
such intercourse is the close agreement between many 


| passages in the writings of the Roman philosopher and 
same decree was issued against his brother Gallio (but | in the £pistles of the apostle, and the singular conso- 


nance of the maxims of the Stoic rhetorician with the 
precepts of the evangelists and apostles. This signifi- 
cant concord has often been noticed, and recently, with 
especial care, by Dr. Lightfoot, the new bishop of Dur- 
ham. The parallelisms are most frequent and most 
startling—of course in ethical rather than in theologi- 
cal matters, Almost equally suggestive is the fact that 
the ethical productions of Seneca are much after the 
fashion of sermons and hortatory discourses—preaching 
a purer faith, a cleaner heart, and virtuous action in the 
midst of a corrupt and unbelieving generation. An ob- 
vious explanation is that which induced the suppositi- 
tious correspondence between Seneca and Paul. When 
this is rejected, it is easy to presume the diffusion of 
Christian doctrine by constant communications of all 
kinds between the several parts of the empire. It is 
certain that Christian influence was early discernible at 
Rome, and has been detected in the contemporaneous 
Roman law. There was a Christian community in the 
palace at an early period. But this does not explain 
all. During the whole lifetime of Seneca there was an 
earnest and widely extended movement in the line of 
moral renovation, which was illustrated by the growth 
of Stoicism at Rome and the expansion of its doctrines, 
by the tenor of the writings of Philo-Judzus, by Sibyl- 
line forgeries, and by the memorable career of Apollo- 
nius Tyaneus, which has been disguised and obscured 
by the fictions of his biographers. It does not conflict 
with a reverential interpretation of “the ways of God 
to man” to conjecture that the miseries of the civil wars 
which had spread from Calpe to the, Euphrates, the con- 
sequent disintegration of society everywhere, and the 
general dissoluteness which those wars had engendered, 
produced, along with the decay of pagan belief, a rec- 
ognition of the need, a solicitude for the accomplish- 
ment, and attempts at the introduction, of a religious 
regeneration. Such a condition of the mind and heart 
of the nations would be a natural preparation for the 
reception and diffusion of Christianity. Nor does it 
seem alien to the course of Providence, who never ef- 
fects great changes per saltum, and to whom “a thou- 
sand years are but as a day.” 

II}. Philosophy.—No distinct scheme of philosophy 
can claim Seneca as either its founder or its systematic 
expositor. He only enlarged the lines, adorned the 
precepts, and amplified the spirit of the philosophy 
which he professed. He declared himself a Stoic, has 
always been so regarded, and is recognised as such by 
Zeller, Ueberweg, and the other historians of ancient 
philosophy. It is therefore needless to dwell upon his 
doctrines. They are those of the Stoics (q.v.). But 
Seneca was much more and much less than a Stoic of 
the old and rigid school, and much of his favor in his 
own and in later times may be attributed to the excess 
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and the defect. He was thoroughly unsystematic and 
discontinuous. He indulges in no speculation to estab- 
lish or to fortify the theory. He employs the current 
tenets for the practical conduct of life. He had a 
broader comprehension than Zeno or Chrysippus. He 
was latitudinarian in his sentiments. He applauds the 
character, commends the ethical doctrines, and cites the 
maxims of Epicurus. He inclines to the large intelli- 
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gence of the Peripatetics, and emulates the spiritual as- 


pirations of the Academics. Philosophy, in his concep- 
tion, was no abstract and recondite study, of service 
only in the closet: it was the rule of life in the midst 
of distractions and temptations, of uncertainties and 
dangers—a refuge for the troubled mind, a shelter from 
suspicion and envy, a defence against tyranny, and the 
balm of a serene conscience (De Beat. Vit. xv). 

Philosophy has been, since the Christian revelation, 
so distinct from religion, or so completely identified 
with it, that it is not easy to appreciate its character, 
its charms, and its value in those ages when it was the 
sole substitute for revealed truth—when from its dark, 
intricate, and insoluble problems could alone be expect- 
ed vague hopes and vaguer aspirations, where Christian- 
ity affords absolute assurance to all. By the cultivated 
and inquiring pagan, philosophy was pursued as the 
guide of life, the moderator of prosperity, the solace in 
adversity, the oracular response to the eager questions 
which the earnest heart and intelligent mind are ever 
asking about here and hereafter—about the world, its 
origin, and its governance; about man, his duties and 
his destinies; about all that lies beyond the dark veil 
of death and the darker veil of birth. This is fully 
manifested in Seneca’s invitation to Paulinus to seek 
“the shady spaces of divine philosophy” (De Brev. 
Vite, xix, 1, 2). 

Philosophy offered many inducements to its pursuit 
or its pretence under the early empire. It was a disci- 
pline of mind and heart to those of gentle disposition 
and refined tastes whose easy circumstances in life re- 
lieved them from the necessity of public or professional 
vocations. Hence philosophy grew into a fashion, and 
the fashion, like all fashions, moral or religious, was of- 
ten perverted into a cloak or a pretence. 

Under the pressure of despotic rule, slight differences 
become symbols of political faith, At Rome, Stoicism 
associated itself with regrets for the republic, with a 
mild, inert aversion to.the empire, or with a more de- 
cided antipathy to the emperor. Lord of himself, the 
Stoic asserted his independence of all control of man by 
governments or by fortune. The haughty pretension 
afforded little offence to the constituted powers, The 
sole sovereignty of the Stoic had its single throne with- 
in his own bosom. ‘There he, too, was emperor; he 
cared for naught beyond. He had thus the credit of 
independence, without assuming the complexion of a 
conspirator or a revolutionary. Every age illustrates 
the facility with which prevalent principles shrivel up 
into empty forms. 
low sentiments, Sentiments accordant with the profes- 
sions may be sincerely entertained, and yet produce nei- 
ther earnestness of feeling nor constancy of action. Men 
will more readily die for their avowed faith than live 
for it. Genuine martyrs may be found who would scarce- 
ly practice what they die for. Their faith is in their 
profession—“ Cum verba eruperunt, adfectus ad consue- 
tudinem relabuntur” (Senec. De Brev. Vit. vi, 3). Of 
such was Seneca. Augustine’s comment on his boast 
of independence may be applied to most of his virtues: 
“ Adfuit scribenti, viventi defuit” (De Civ. Det, vi, x). 
To this danger he was peculiarly exposed. He was 
courtly in manners and courtly in associations, amiable 
and impressible in disposition, serene and averse to vio- 
lent emotions; of affectionate and placid temperament, 
rather than of deep and solid nature; vain rather than 
ambitious, and ever mindful of his own interest. His 
birth, his home influences, his education, his vocation, 
his career, his experience in either fortune, led him to 
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deem that best which was most plausible or most se- 
cure. He was the son of a great rhetorician, brought 
up in the schools of the rhetoricians, destined for a 
rhetorician, winning early profit, distinction, and pro- 
motion by rhetorical displays. Rhetoric was the pas- 
sion of the time; he was not. constituted to despise it. 
He declared, “ Oratio sollicita philosophum non decet” 
(Ep. XVI, v, 4); yet his expression was always curious 
and surprising. He has given us the maxim, “ Qualis 
vir, talis oratio.” It may be justly inverted, Qualis 
oratio, talis vir. 

All that remains of Seneca shows that he was noth- 
ing if not rhetorical, The tartness of expression, the 
compression of phrase, the fertility of fancy, the paradox 
of thought, were ever uppermost in his mind. These 
things did not make him false, but unreal. They did 
not make him insincere, but superficial. His predilec- 
tions were good, but evanescent in action. He had the 
fragility of the man who looks to form and fashion, not 
to substance. This may explain the contradiction be- 
tween the ethical theory and the personal morality of 
Seneca, An instructive parallel, on a lower plane and 
with narrower exorbitancies, is furnished by the con- 
trast between the character and the Night Thoughts of 
Edward Young. 

It is a perilous and doubtful task to unveil the depths 
of the human heart; to reconcile the complex and often 
unconscious duplicities of human nature; to decide 
where delusion ends and deception begins; to estimate 
the force of temptations and the degrees of resistance to 
them; to discern the subtle harmony which binds all 
the parts of life together, and may unite general purity 
and noble appetencies to grievous frailties and ignoble 
crimes. None but the All-seeing One, “to whom all 
hearts are open, and from whom no secrets are hid,” can 
pierce the obscure mazes of human motives. The harsh, 
censorious, confident, sweeping, unrestricted judgment 
will blunder, whether it praise or blame—“ Ut absolva- 
ris, ignosce” (Senec. De Benef. VII, xxviii, 3). “Was it 
a cry from his own lacerated conscience when Seneca 
exclaimed so truly and so sadly, 

‘“*Magnos humanum pectus recessus habet !” 
(Fragm. iii, De A micit.) 

IV. Literature.—The historians of ancient philosophy 
and the Works of Seneca, of course. See also Lodge, 
The Life of L. Anneus Seneca, described by Justus Lip- 
sius, in The Workes of L. Anneus Seneca, both Morall 
and Naturall (Lond. 1614); La Grange, Vie de Séneque 
(Paris, 1819) ; Aubertin, De Sap. Doctoribus qui a Cie. 
Morte ad Neron. Princip. Rome Viguerunt (ibid. 1857); 
Bernhardt, Die Anschauung des Senecu vom Universum 
( Wittenb. 1861); Seidler, Die religiös - sittliche Welt- 
anschauung des Philosophen L. Annæus Seneca (Frau- 
stadt, 1863); Dourif, Du Stoïcisme et du Christianisme, 
etc. (Paris, 1863); Montée, Le Stoicisme a Rome (ibid. 
1865); Martha, Les Moralistes sous l'Empire Romain 
(ibid. 1866) ; Stahr, Agrippina, die Mutter Nero’s (Berl. 
7); Lightfoot, Essay on St. Paul and Seneca, ap 
Comm. on the Epistle to the Philippians ; Westminster 
Rev. July, 1867, No. clxxiii, art. ii; Merivale, Romans 
under the Empire (Lond. 1850-62). (G. F. H.) 


Senectus, in Roman mythology, a personification 
of old age. He dwells at the entrance to Hades. 


Seneh. See Busun. 


Se’neh (Heb. Seneh’, 720, thorn; Sept. Tevva [Vat. 
’Evvaap, Alex. omits]; Vulg. Sene), the name of one 
of the two isolated rocks which stood in the “ passage 
of Michmash” at the time of the adventure of Jona- 
than and his armor-bearer (1 Sam. xiv, 4). It was the 
southern one of the two (ver. 5), and the nearest to 
Geba (A. V. “Gibeah”). The name in Hebrew means 
a “thorn,” or thorn-bush, and is applied elsewhere only 
to the memorable thorn of Horeb; but whether it re- 
fers in this instance to the shape of the rock or to the 
growth of seneh upon it,.we cannot ascertain. The lat- 
ter is more consistent with analogy. It is remarkable 
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that: Josephus (War, v, 2, 1), in describing the route of 
Titus from the north to Jerusalem, mentions that the 
last encampment of his army was at a spot “which in 
the Jews’ tongue is called the valley” (or perhaps the 
plain) “of thorns (axavS@y atdwy), near a certain vil- 
lage called Gabathsaoulé,” i. e. Gibeath of Saul. The 
ravine of Michmash is about four miles from the hill 
which is, with tolerable certainty, identified with Gib- 
eah. ‘This distance is perhaps too great to suit Jose- 
phus’s expression; still the point is worth notice.— 
Smith. Between Jeba, or Geba, and-Mukhmas, or Mich- 
mash, there are two narrow and deep valleys, or gorges, 
running nearly parallel towards the east, with a high, 
rocky, and precipitous ridge between them. These two 
valleys unite a little lower down, i.e. a little to the 
east of the direct line from Jeba to Mukhmas. The 
ordinary route descends obliquely to the right from 
Jeba, and passes through the united valley at the junc- 
tion, rounding the point of the promontory, and then 
ascends obliquely to the left towards Mukhmas. This 
is the passage of Michmash alluded to in 1 Sam. xiii, 
23; Isa. x, 28,29. The ridge between the two valleys 
has two steep or precipitous sides, one facing the south 
towards Geba, and the other facing the north towards 
Michmash. These were the two “sharp rocks” or prec- 
ipices called ‘“Seneh” and “ Bozez.” The two valleys 
are still called Suweineh and Buweizeh. Jeba stands 
on the south side of Suweineh, on the very edge of the 
valley, and Mukhmas on the north edge of Buweizeh. 
Lieut. Conder regards the valley of, Suweineh itself 
as a trace of the name Seneh, and thinks its opposite 
walls were scaled by Jonathan (Quar. Statement of the 
“ Pal. Explor. Fund,” April, 1874, p. 62); and he graph- 
ically describes the descent of his own surveying party 
down the rocks (Tent Work in Palestine, ii, 113). See 
Bozxz. 


Senès (old men), a name given to the primates of 
the Christian Church in Africa, Here the primacy 
was not confined, as in other places, to the civil me- 
tropolis, but always went along with the oldest bishop 
of the province, who succeeded to this dignity by vir- 
tue of his seniority, whatever place he lived in. 


Seneschal, a monkish name for a steward. His 
duties were to seat the guests in the guest-hall, send 
presents to strangers of degree, and in some cases to 
have charge of the bishop’s palace. The same name 
was given to stewards of the year or months, minor 
canons or vicars, who catered for the common table. 


Sengler, Jacon, a Roman Catholic divine of Ger- 
many, was born at Husenstamm, near Frankfort-on-the 
Main, Sept. 11,1799. When twenty years of age, after 
having learned the trade of a shoemaker, he entered 
the gymnasium at Frankfort. In 1824 he studied the- 
ology at Tubingen, under Mohler, and in 1828 he at- 
tended the philosophical lectures of Schelling at Mu- 
nich. In 1830 he commenced publishing the Catholic 
Church Gazette for Germany, and numbered among his 
contributors, besides Déllinger and Fischer, such Prot- 
estant divines as Hoffmann, Weiss, and others. In 1831 
he went to Marburg as professor of philosophy, where 
he remained for eleven ytars, living on the best terms 
with his Protestant colleagues, Hupfeld, Kling, Henke, 
J. Müller, etc. In 1842 he was called to Freiburg, 
where he lectured for thirty-six years, and where he 
also died, Nov. 8, 1878, five days after having retired 
from his office. As a philosopher, he tried to harmo- 
nize speculation with Christianity; as a Roman Cath- 
olic, he never believed in the Roman spirit of exclu- 
siveness, He wrote, Würdigung der Schrift von D. 
Schulz: Ueber die Lehre vom heil. Abendmahl (Mainz, 
1830) :—Die Idee Gottes (Heidelberg, 1845-52, 2 pts.) :— 
Die Erkenntnisslehre (ibid. 1858). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. ii, 1223; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, 
i, 454, 582; ii, 73, 74,776; Neue evangel, Kirchenzeitung, 
Feb. 22, 1879. (B. P.) 

Sengumara Brâma, in Hindi mythology, is one 
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of the most ancient sages and princes of the human 
race. He was contemporary with king Druven, a 
grandson of the father of all who have been born, and 
gave to him his only daughter Bravibamey in mar- 
riage. 

Seng-Wan-Mau, in Chinese mythology, is the 
supreme deity of the Chinese, which is composed of 
nothing, is created from nothing, and does or thinks 
nothing, though, as conceived of, is not without exalted 
divine attributes, e. g. incomprehensibility, omniscience, 
justice, etc. He is seated in the highest heaven, and 
thence looks down in immovable quietude on the do- 
ings of mankind. He is never pictured, because no 
conception of his form is possible; but there are a 
number of inferior gods, who preside over every 
rank of men, over every human occupation, city, 
etc., who are portrayed in every imaginable form, 
in clay, stone, wood, etc. These gods are subordi- 
nate to Seng-Wan-Mau, and are the rulers of human 
affairs, so that man’s destinies, his weal and woe, 
are committed to their hands. Their images are 
worshipped, but they are also broken into fragments 
when the gods fail to gratify the wishes of the wor- 
shippers. 


Senior (1), a monk from the age of forty to fifty 
years who was excused from the external offices of 
provisor, procurator, cellarer, almoner, kitchener, mas- 
ter of the works, etc., but took his turn in singing 
masses. (2) The head of a college of secular can- 
ons, as at Christ-church, Hants, 1099. (3) At Osna- 
burg, Trent, Lübeck, and in some Italian cathe- 
drals, the antianus, or senior, corresponds to the 
archpriest of certain French cathedrals, in which he 
acted in the bishop’s absence as his representative 
in the administration of sacraments and the benedic- 
tion of ashes, palms, and the font. Such an arch- 
priest was required in every cathedral by the Coun- 
cil of Merida. 


Senior Bishop. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the bishop who is oldest in the order of con- 
secration is thus known. The senior bishop is presi- 
dent of the House of Bishops, and has certain duties 
committed to him by the general constitution and can- 
ons of the Church. Except in case of infirmity, he con- 
secrates the newly elected bishop; he also receives the 
testimonials of a bishop elect, in case of such election 
taking place during the recess of the General Conven- 
tion, and transmits them to all the other bishops for 
their consent or dissent. Special general conventions 
are called by his summons on consent of all the bish- 
ops; the place of meeting of any general convention 
may be changed by him. This plan of deciding as to 
presidency was adopted in 1789; but in 1792 a different 
principle was adopted, viz. that of rotation. This con- 
tinued only for a short time, and the order of seniority 
was again established. 


Seniority. See Senior BisHop. 


Se’nir (1 Chron. v, 23; Ezek. xxvii, 5). See SHE- 
NIR. 


Senlis, Councits oF (Concilium Silvanectense), 
There were several councils held in Senlis, which is a 
town in the department of Oise, France. 

I. Held in 873 by the bishops of the provinces of 
Sens and Rheims, in which Carloman, the son of king - 
Charles the Bald, was brought to judgment, deposed 
from every ecclesiastical dignity, and reduced to lay 
communion, on account of his treasonable and other 
evil practices. See Mansi, ix, 257. 

II. Held Nov. 14, 1235, by the archbishop of Rheims 
and six of his suffragans, who put the whole of the 
king’s domains within the province of Rheims under an 
interdict. See COMPIÈGNE, SYNODS OF. 

IE. This council was held in 1310 by Philip de Ma- 
rigni, archbishop of Sens. Nine Templars were con- 
demned and burned, denying in the hour of death their 
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confession of guilt, extorted from them by torture. See | feated and driven from the country. Seunacherib then 


Dubois, Hist. of Parts, p. 551. 

IV. The fourth council at Senlis was held in 1315 or 
1316 by Robert de Courtenay, archbishop of Rheims, 
and his suffragans, in which Pierre de Latilly, bishop 
of Chalons-sur-Marne (accused by Louis Hutin of the 
death of Philip le Bel, and of another murder, and im- 
prisoned), demanded his liberty and the restitution of 
his property. Subsequently he was entirely justified 
of the charge, and was left in quiet possession of his 
bishopric. See Mansi, xi, 1623. 

V. Held in 1326 by William de Brie, archbishop of 
Rheims, with seven of his suffragans (present either in 
person or by deputy). Seven canons were made. 

1. Lays down the proper forms to be observed in hold- 
ing councils. 

4. Declares excommunicated persons to be incapable of 
suing at law, of defending themselves, and of giving evi- 


dence. 
5. Excommunicates those who violate the asylum af- 


forded by churches, either by dragging away forcibly those 
who have taken refuge there, or by refusing them nour- 
ishment. 
6. Against clandestine marriages. 
í T. Against those who impeded ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
on. 


See Mansi, xi, 1768. 


Sennabris (Eevvaßpiç), an encampment of the 
Romans under Titus, thirty furlongs from Tiberias, 
which was in sight (Josephus, War, iii, 9, 7); perbaps 
the Senabrai ("%72330) or Tsinabri (238) of the Tal- 
mud (Reland, Palæst. p. 999). Schwarz says (Palest. 
p. 178) that ruins in that vicinity are still called Sinabri 
by the Arabs. Thomson identifies the place with the 
modern Shugshab, containing traces of old buildings 
(Land and Book, ii, 65). 

Sennach’erib [some Sennache’rib] (Heb. Sanche- 
rib’, 290730; read in the cuneiform as Sinachirid, i. e. 
Sin [the Moon] increases brothers, thought to indi- 
cate that he was not the first-born; Sept. Levvaynpip 
v. r. Levaynpeip ; Josephus, Levaynorog ; Herodotus 
LavayaptBoc ; Vulg. Sennacherib), a famous Assyrian 
monarch, contemporary with Hezekiah. The name of 
Sennacherib (in Assyrian Sin-achi-iriba) is written in 
various ways; but three forms are most common, of 
which we present the most usual. It consists of three 
elements: the first, Sin, or the “Moon” god; the sec- 


ond, achi, or “brothers” (FIN); and the third, zriba, or | 


“he increased” (3%); the meaning of the whole being 
“the Moon has multiplied brothers.” See CuNEIFor™. 
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Cuneiform of the Name of Sennacherib. 


1. Earlier Annals.—Sennacherib was the son and 
successor of Sargon (q.v.). We know very little of 
him during his father’s lifetime. From his name, and 
from a circumstance related by Polyhistor, we may 
gather that he was not the eldest son, and not the heir 
to the crown till the year before his father’s death. 
Polyhistor (following Berosus) related that the tribu- 
tary kingdom of Babylon was held by a brother—who 
would doubtless be an elder brother—of Sennacherib’s, 
not long before that prince came to the throne (Berosus, 
Fragm. 12). Sennacherib’s brother was succeeded by 
a certain Hagisa, who reigned only a month, being 
murdered by Merodach- Baladan, who then took the 
throne and held it three months, The details of Sen- 
nacherib’s campaigns are given under each year in the 
cuneiform records of his reign. From these it appears 
that he began to reign July 16, B.C. 705, and was mur- 
dered in December, 681 (Smith and Sayce, Cun. Hist. 
of Senn. [ Lond. 1878] p. 8). 

His first efforts were directed to crushing the revolt 
of Babylonia, which he invaded with a large army. 


made Belibus (Bel-ibni) an officer of his court, viceroy, 
and, quitting Babylonia, ravaged the lands of the Ara- 
mean tribes on the Tigris and Euphrates, whence he 
carried off 200,000 captives. In the ensuing year he 
made war upon the independent tribes in Mount Zagros, 
and penetrated thence to Media, where he reduced a 
portion of the nation which had previously been inde- 
pendent, 

2. Conquest of Judea.—We give the account of this 
as condensed from the cuneiform annals by the late 
George Smith (Hist. of Assyria from the Monuments, 


p. 117 sq.): 


“The eastern expedition of Sennacherib occupied his 
third year, and at the close of this year, his southern and 
eastern borders being secure, he had leisure to turn his 
attention to the affairs of Palestine. Encouraged by the 
king of Egypt, Hezekiah, king of Judah, had thrown off 
the Assyrian yoke, several of the smaller sovereigns had 
either voluntarily joined him or been forced to submit to 
the king of Judah, and Lulia (the Elulius of Josephus), 
kmg of Tyre and Zidon, had also rebelled against Sen- 
nacherib. The Assyrians had lost their hold on all the 
country from Lebanon to Arabia, and Sennacherib re- 
solved to reconquer this region. Crossing from his capi- 
tal into Syria, which he calls the land of the Hittites, he 
attacked first Lulia, king of Zidon; but this prince was 
not prepared to resist Sennacherib, so he embarked on 
one of his vesssis from the city of Tyre, and set sail for 
the land of Yatnan (the island of Cyprus), abandonin 
his country to the mercy of the Assyrians. Sennacheri 
now besieged and took the various Phenician towns: 
Tyre, the strong city, appears to have successfully resisted 
him, but he captured Zidunnurabn (great Zidon, Josh. 
xix, 28) and the lesser Zidon; then coming south, Bit- 
zitte and Zariptu (Zarephath, 1 Kings xvii, 9), Mahalliba 
Usu (Hosah, Josh. xix, 29), Akzibi (Achzib, ver. 29), and 
Akku (Accho, Judg. i, 31). The sea-coast of Phanicia, 
down to the land of the Philistines, was now in the hands 
of Sennacherib, and he raised a man named Tubahal to 
the throne of Zidon, and fixed upon the country an an- 
nual tribute. The success of Sennacherib along the coast, 
and the failure of Egyptian aid, now brought nearly the 
whole of Palestine to his feet, and the various rulers sent 
envoys with tribute, and tokens of submission to present 
before the crest Ae monarch. Menahem, who ruled at 
Samaria; Tubahal, the newly made king of Zidon ; Abdili- 


| hiti, king of Arvad; Urumelek, king of Gebal; Metinti, 


| 
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of Ashdod; and Buduil, king of the Ammonites; Ke- 
mosh-uatbi, eri of tne Moabites ; and Airammn, king of 

dom, now made their peace, and Askelon, Ekron, and 
Judah alone remained in rebellion. Sennacherib started 
from Akku, and keeping along the coast, invaded Aske- 
lon, and capturing Židqa, the revolting king, sent him, 
his wife, his sons and daughters, his brothers, and other 
relatives, captive to Assyria. The cities of Askelon, Bit- 
daganna (Beth-dagon, Josh. xv, 41), Yappu (Joppa, Jonah 
i, 3), ponni Dirgo (Bene-berak, Josh. xix, 45), and Azuru 
were successively captured, and Sennacherib placed Saru- 
ludari, the son of Rukibti, on the throne. Moving from 


Askelon, Sennacherib attacked Ekron: 
a i| >=] he tells us that Padi, king of Ekron, 
ir-i-ba 


kip 


had been faithful to his pledges to As- 
syria, and the priests, princes, and peo- 
ple of Ekron had conspired against him 
and revolted, and, putting their king 
in bonds, had delivered him into the 


j hands of Hezekiah, king of Judah, to be kept prisoner at 


Jerusalem. The revolters at Ekron relied on the assist- 
ance of Egypt; and when Sennacherib advanced against 
the city, a force under the king of Egypt came to their 
assistance. The Egyptian army was from the kings of 
Egypt (the plural being used), and from the kiug of Mi- 
ruhha, or Ethiopia. To meet the army of Egypt, Sennach- 
erib turned aside to Altaqu (Eltekeh, ver. 44), where the 
two forces met, and the ptians were defeated. See 
So. The overthrow of the É; yptiap army was followed 
by the capture of Altaqu and Tamna (Timnabh, xv, 10), and 
Sennacherib again marched to Ekron, aud put to death 
the leading men of the city who had led the revolt, and 
severely treated the people. Their king, Padi, was de- 
manded of Hezekiah, king of Judah, and, being delivered 
up, was once more seated on the throne. The last part of 
the expedition given in the Assyrian annals consists of 
the attack on Hezekiah. The king of Judah was the moet 
important of the tributaries who had thrown off the yoke 
of Assyria, and was reserved for the last operations.- Af- 
ter settling the affairs of Ekron, Sennacherib marched 
against Judah, and captured furty-six of the fortified cities 
of Hezekiah, agreeing with the statement of the Scripture 
(2 Kings xviii, 18-16) that he came up against all the 
fenced cities of Judah and took them; all the smaller 
places round them were destroyed, and Sennacherib car- 
ried into captivity 200,150 people of all sorts, together 


Merodach-Baladan ventured on a battle, but was de- | with horses, mules, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep in 
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Throne of Sennacherib before Lachish (q.v.). (From the Monuments.) 


great numbers. Sennacherib goes on to relate that he 
shut up Hezekiah in Jerusalem like a caged bird, and 
built towers round the city to attack it. Sennacherib now 
began to portion off and dispose of the territory which he 
had conquered. The towns along the western side he 
detached from Judah, and divided them between Metinti, 


king of Ashdod, Saru-ludari, king of Askelon, Padi, king 
of Ekron, and Zilli-bel, king of Gaza, the four kings of 


the Philistines who were now in submission to Assyria, 
and he increased the amount of the tribute due from these 

rincipalities. Hezekiah and his principal men, shut up 
n Jerusalem, now began to fear, and resolved on submis- 
gion. Meanwhile the soldiers of Sennacherib were attack- 
ing Lachish, one of the last remaining strong cities of Ju- 
dah. The pavilion ofthis proudest of the Assyrian kings 
was pitched within sight of the city, and the monarch sat 
on a magnificent throne while the Assyrian army assaalt- 
ed the city. Lachish, the strong city, was captured, and 
thence Sennacherib dictated terms to the humbled king 
of Judah. Hezekiah sent by his messenger and made 
submission, and gave tribute, including thirty talents of 
gold, 800 talents of silver, precious stones of various sorts, 
couches and thrones of ivory, skins and horns of buf- 
faloes, girls and eunuchs, male and female musicians. 
According to the record of Sennacherib, he returned to 
Nineveh in triumph, bearing with him this tribute and 
spoil, and not a single shadow of reverse or disaster ap- 
pears in the whole narrative. 

“The accounts of this expedition of Sennacherib given 
in the Bible relate that after the snbmission of Hezekiah, 
‘the angel of the Lord’ went through the camp of the As- 
syriaps and destroyed 185,000 men of Sennacherib’s army, 
and that the Assyrian monarch returned in disgrace to 
Nineveh (2 Kings xix, 35-37). This overthrow of Sen- 
nacherib’s army is confirmed by a story told to Herodotus 
(ii, 141) by the Egyptian priests. They relate that in the 
time of an Egyptian king named Sethos, Sennacherib 
made an expedition against Egypt, and came as far as 
Pelusium. Sethos went out against him with an inferior 
army, having invoked the aid of the Egyptian gods and 
been promised deliverance. In the night, as the two ar- 
mies lay opposite each other, hosts of field-mice came and 
destroyed the bowstrings of the Assyrians, who next 
morning fled.” 


The discrepancy in dates between the cuneiform and 
the Biblical accounts of this invasion are at present ir- 
reconcilable (Journ. of Sac. Lit. July, 1854, p. 383 sq.). 
See CHRONOLOGY. There has probably been an error 
in reading the former, or perhaps an error in the record 
itself. All attempts to correct the Scripture date are 
forbidden by the manner in ghich it is interlaced and 
confirmed by the context. Rawlinson and others have 
sought a partial solution of the difficulty by the sup- 
position of a twofold attack by Sennacherib upon Pal- 
estine; but neither the Assyrian nor the Biblical an- 
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nals give any countenance to 
this view, See HEZEKIAH, 

3. Later Campaigns and 
Death. — In his fourth year 
Sennacherib invaded Babylo- 
nia for the second time. Me- 
rodach - Baladan continued to 
have a party in that country, 
where his brothers still resided; 
and it may be suspected that 
the viceroy, Belibus, either se- 
cretly favored his cause, or, at 
any rate, was remiss in oppos- 
ing it. The Assyrian mon- 
arch, therefore, took the field 
in person, defeated a Chaldæan 
chief who had taken up arms 
on behalf of the banished king, 
expelled the king’s brothers, 
and, displacing Belibus, put one 
of his own sons on the throne 
in his stead, In his fifth year 
he led an expedition into Ar- 
menia and Media; after which, 
from his sixth to his eighth 
year, he was engaged in wars 
with Susiana and Babylonia. 
From this point his annals fail 
us. 

Sennacherib is believed to 
have reigned at least twenty- 
two, and perhaps twenty-four, 
years. The date of his accession appears to be fixed by 
the canon of Ptolemy to B.C. 702, the first year of Beli- 
bus or Elibus; but Col. Rawlinson’s revised computation 
(in the Atheneum, No. 1869, Aug. 22, 1863, p. 245) dates 
the accession in B.C. 704, and the late Assyrivologist 
George Smith makes the reign to have begun in B.C. 
705. The Scripture synchronism locates its beginning 
in B.C.715. The date of his death seems to be marked 
in the same canon by the accession of Asaridanus (Esar- 
haddon) to the throne of Babylon in B.C. 680; but it 
is possible that an interval occurred between the two. 
See ESAR-HADDON. The monuments are in conformity 
with the canon, for the twenty-second year of Sennach. 
erib has been found upon them, while they have not 
furnished any notice of a later year. See AssyRIA. 

Of the death of Sennacherib nothing is known be- 
yond the brief statement of Scripture, that “as he was 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch (?) his god, Adram- 
melech and Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword: 
and they escaped into the land of Armenia” (2 Kings 
xix, 37; Isa. xxxvii, 38). It is curious that Moses of 
Chorene and Alexander Polyhistor should both call the 
elder of these two sons by a different name (Ardumaza- 
nes or Argamozanus); and it is still more curious that 
Abydenus, who generally drew from Berosus, should 
interpose a king Nergilus between Sennacherib and 
Adrammelech, and make the latter be slain by Esar- 
haddon (Eusebius, Chr. Can. i, 9; comp. i, 5; and see 
also Mos. Chor. Arm. Hist. i, 22). Moses, on the con- 
trary, confirms the escape of both brothers, and men- 
tions the parts of Armenia where they settled, and 
which were afterwards peopled by their descendants. 

4, Character.—Sennacherib was one of the greatest 
of the Assyrian kings, and also one of the proudest of 
them. The prophet Isaiah pictures his haughtiness— 
his “stout heart,” and the “glory of his high looks;” 
represents him as boasting, “Are not my princes alto- 
gether kings?” and as ascribing his victories to his 
“strength of hand” and his “ wisdom”—victories, at the 
same time, so complete and so easy as when one takes 
away the eggs of a fowl so scared that it neither flut- 
tered nor “peeped” (x, 8-14). Sennacherib himself 
verifies the portrait, for he calls himself “the great 
king,” “king of nations,” “king of the four regions,” 
“first of kings,” “favorite of the great gods,” etc. The 
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accompanying seal depicts him 
killing a lion, and in one of his 
inscriptions he boasts of such a 
conquest. His approaching in- 
vasion filled Jerusalem with deep 
alarm, and Isaiah again and again 
depicts it. His boasts of previ- 
ous conquests were not vain ones: 
ancient monarchies had disap- 
peared before him, opposing ar- 
mies had perished “as grass on the 
house-tops,” and his numerous hosts had drunk up riv- 
ers on their march. An ideal march is vividly sketched 
for him—by Aiath, Migron, and Michmash, to Geba, 
and Nob on the northern shoulder of Olivet. Sennach- 
erib did not come by this route, for he wished to pros- 
trate Egypt; but the route sketched might have been 
taken, and its very difficulties are meant to picture As- 
syrian intrepidity and perseverance. All the while 
Sennacherib was only God’s “rod,” an “axe in his 
hand;” and “Lebanon,” an image of his stately and 
warlike grandeur, “shall fall by a mighty one.” “The 
virgin, the daughter of Sion,” without armor or prow- 
ess, but courageous in her seeming helplessness, laughed 
him to scorn. Nay, God would do to him as he had 
done to the captives at Lachish, “put a hook into his 
nose,” and ignominiously and easily turn him “back by 
the way he came” (Isa. xxxvii). “The stout-hearted 
are spoiled, they slept their sleep; at thy rebuke, both 
the chariots and horses were cast into a deep sleep;” 
“the earth feared and was still, when God arose to judg- 
ment” (Psa. ]xxvi, 5-9). 

Sennacherib was not only a great warrior, but also a 
grand builder. He seems to have been the first who 
fixed the seat of government permanently at Nineveh, 
which he carefully repaired and adorned with splendid 
buildings. His great work is the palace of Koyunjik, 
surpassing in magnificence all the buildings of his pred- 
ecessors. The royal structure, built on a platform of 
about ninety feet in elevation, and paved with bricks, 
covered fully eight acres. Its great halls and chambers 
were ranged round three courts; one of them 154 feet 
by 125, and another 124 feet by 90. One of the halls 
was about 180 feet in length by about 40 in breadth, 
and sixty smaller rooms have been explored. These 
rooms are broader than those of his predecessors, proba- 
bly because he used cedars from Lebanon. He built 
also, or repaired, a second palace at Nineveh on the 
mound of Nebbi Yunus, confined the Tigris to its chan- 
nel by an embankment of brick, restored the ancient 
aqueducts, which had gone to decay, and gave to Nin- 
eveh that splendor which she thenceforth retained 
till the ruin of the empire. The realistic sculptures of 
Sennacherib are very instructive; every-day scenes of 
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and transportation of the great bulls; and the slaves 
working in gangs, and often in the presence of the king. 
He also erected monuments in distant countries. One 
of his memorials is at the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, 
on the Syrian coast, verifying his boast that he “had 
come up to the height of the mountains, to the sides of 
Lebanon ;” and there it stands side by side with the 
tablet which tells of the conquests of Rameses the Great, 
more than five centuries before the period of Sennache- 
rib. See NINEVEH. 


Sennert, ANDREAS, a German Orientalist, was born 
at Wittenberg in 1606, and began the study of the She- 
mitic languages at the age of ten years. Having com- 
pleted his education, he visited various universities in 
Germany and Holland, and in 1638 was appointed pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in his native place, where he died, 
Dec. 22, 1689. He wrote various philological works, 
among which are, Compendium Lexici Hebraici (Wit- 
tenb. 1664) :—Rabbinismus (ibid. 1666) :—Grammatica 
Orientalis (ibid. 1666):—"Aoxnpa TPAwrrexdy (ibid. 
1648). For a more complete list of his works, see 
First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 312 sq.; Steinschneider, Bibliog. 
Handbuch, p. 131 sq.; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iv, 302; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Sens, CouxciLs or (Concilium Senonense). These 
councils were so called from being held in Sens, a town 
in the department of Yonne, France. 

I. This council was held in 1140. Among those pres- 
ent were Louis VII, Samson of Rheims, and Henry of 
Sens. In this council St. Bernard charged Abelard 
(q. v.), who was present, with his errors, accusing him 
of making degrees in the Trinity, as Arius had done; of 
preferring free will to grace, with Pelagius; and of di- 
viding Jesus Christ, with Nestorius. He produced ex- 
tracts taken from his works, and called upon Abelard 
either to deny having written them, or to prove their 
truth, or to retract them. Abelard, instead of defend- 
ing himself, appealed to Rome; whereupon the bishops 
present contented themselves with condemning his doc- 
trine, passing no sentence upon him personally out of 
deference to Innocent II, to whom Samson and three 
of the bishops wrote, requesting his concurrence in their 
judgment. The pope condemned Abelard in the same 
year, aud, in his answer to the letter of the bishops, de- 
clared that he concurred with them in the sentence they 
had passed, and that he had imposed perpetual silence 
upon Abelard. The latter published an apology, in which 
he confessed the sound Catholic faith, declared that he 
desisted from his appeal, and retracted all that he had 
written contrary to the truth. See Mansi, x, 1018. 

IT. Held in 1199 by the legate Peter against the Pop- 
licans (or Populicani), a sect of Manicheans. Among 
others, the dean of Nevers, and Raynaldus, abbot of St. 
Martin, were charged with this heresy. The latter was 
deposed, being found guilty not only of this heresy, but 
also of those of the Stercoranists and Origenists. 
Both appealed from the decision of the council 
to the pope. See Mansi, xi, 3. 

III. The third Council of Sens was held in 
May, 1320, by William de Melun, archbishop 
of Sens. Four statutes were published. 


1. Enacts that the bishops should grant an in- 
dulgence of forty days to those persons who 
would fast on the vigil of the feast of the Holy 
Sacrament. 

2. Directs that places in which clerks were for- 
cibly detained should be laid under an interdict. 

4. Condemns those priests who dressed them- 
selves proper guch as in red, green, yellow, 
ve white boots, etc., and wore beards and long 

air. 


See Mansi, xi, 1860. 

IV. This courgil was held in 1485 by Tristan 
de Salazar, archbishop of Sens, in which the 
constitutions published by his predecessor, 
Louis, in a council held A.D. 1460, were con- 
firmed. Among other matters treated of were 
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the celebration of the holy office, the reform of the cler- 
gy and of the monks, the duties of laymen towards the 
Church, etc. It also enacted that canons shall be con- 
sidered absent who are not present at noctern, before 
the end of the Venite ; at the other hours before the first 
psalm, and at mass before the end of the last Kyrie. 
Most of these regulations were taken from the canons 
of Basle, Lateran, and the Pragmatic. See Mansi, xiii, 
1721, App 


Sensation, the immediate effect produced on the 
mind by something acting upon the bodily organs. 
The earliest sign by which the Ego becomes percepti- 
ble is corporeal sensation, and this sensibility appears 
to be a necessary attribute of animated organic matter 
itself. All the perceptions of sense are rooted iu the 
general sensation, which, however, is very obscure, even 
pain not being clearly felt by it at the place where it 
exists. The next step from this obscure, original, in- 
nate sensation is particular sensation, through the me- 
dium of the nervous system. Sensation should be dis- 
tinguished from perception. The former properly ex- 
presses that change in the state of the mind which is 
produced by an impression upon an organ of sense; 
perception, on the other hand, expresses the knowledge 
or the intimations we obtain by means of our sensations 
concerning the qualities of matter. Sensation proper 
is not purely a passive state, but implies a certain 
amount of mental activity. It may be described, on 
the psychological side, as resulting directly from the at- 
tention which the mind gives to the affections of its 
own organism, Objection may be made that every se- 
vere affection of the body produces pain quite inde- 
pendently of any knowledge we may possess of the cause 
or of any operation of the will being directed towards 
it. Yet facts prove that if the attention of our minds 
be absorbed in other things, no impulse can produce in 
us the slightest feeling. Numerous facts prove that a 
certain application and exercise of mind, on one side, is 
as necessary to the existence of sensation as the occur- 
rence of physical impulse, on the other. See Fleming, 
Vocab. of Philosophy, s. v. 


Sense, MORAL. See MORAL SENSE. 
Sense oF SCRIPTURE. See INTERPRETATION. 


Sentence, ECCLESIASTICAL. Among the sen- 
tences pronounced by ecclesiastical judges are: 1. De- 
finitive, a sentence which closes and puts an end to a 
controversial suit, and has reference to the chief sub- 
ject or principal matter in dispute; 2. Jnterlocutory, 
a sentence which determines or settles some incidental 
question which has arisen in the progress of an ec- 
clesiastical suit; 3. Deprivation, a sentence by which 
the vicar or rector of a parish is formally deprived 
of his preferment after due hearing and examina- 
tion. 


Sentences, a name for the unarranged texts of 
Scripture, or preliminary antiphons, which, in the Pray- 
er-book of the Anglican Church, form a part of the in- 
troduction to matins and even-song. 


SENTENCES, Book or. See LOMBARD, PETER. 


SENTENCES, OFFERTORY, a name for the texts of 
Scripture either said or sung at the time of the offer- 
tory in the Anglican form for the celebration of the 
holy eucharist. See OFFERTORY. 


Sententiarii, the followers of Peter Lombard 
(q. v.), whose four Books of Sentences, on their appear- 
ance in 1162, at once acquired such authority that all 
the doctors began to expound them. They brought 
all the doctrines of faith, as well as the principles and 
precepts of practical religion, under the dominion of 
philosophy. They were held in the highest estima- 
tion, and attracted great numbers of eager listeners, 
which state of things continued down to the time of 
the Reformation. See Gardner, Faiths of the World, 
8. V. 
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Senter, Anthony, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Lincoln County, N. C., Jan. 28, 1785, 
converted in 1806, admitted on trial in 1809, into full 
connection in 1811, and filled the following appoint- 
ments: Great Peedee Circuit, 1809; Bladen, 1810; 
Little Peedee, 1811; Buncombe, 1812; Sparta, 1813; 
Georgetown, 1814; Charleston, 1815; and presiding el- 
der of the Broad River District, 1816-17. He died 
Dec. 23, 1817. A strong mind and a benevolent heart, 
a single eye and a steady purpose to glorify God, an 
unwavering faith, fervent love, and burning zeal—these 
were the exalted attributes of this good man. See 
Minutes of Conferences, i, 307; Stevens, Hist. of the M. 
E. Church, iv, 243; Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, iii, 
79. 

Senter, M. Alverson, a minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, was the son of Riley Senter, of 
Murphey’s, Cal. He graduated from the Genesee Col- 
lege in 1865, and united with the Troy Conference in 
1867. He served the Third Street Church in Troy, N. 
Y., and was pastor for the same length of time of the 
Church in South Adams, Mass. He was then appoint- 
ed to Hoosic Falls, N. Y., and served it for a little over 
a year. He died at the residence of Joseph Hillman 
in Troy, Feb. 1, 1876. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1876, p. 81. 


Sentia, in Roman mythology, was the goddess of 
opinion, i, e. the deity who inspires opinions, views, 
judgments. 

Sentinus, in Roman mythology, was the god who 
awakened and watched over the senses of the newly 
born. 


Sen’uah [some Senu’ah] (Neh. xi, 9). See Ha- 
SENUAH. 


Seorah. See BARLEY, 
Sed’rim (Heb. Seorim’, messy, plur of mD, 
barley; Sept. Zewpip v. r. Eewpiv), the head of the 


fourth division of priests as arranged by David (1 
Chron. xxiv, 8). B.C. 1012. 


Separates, a sect of Calvinistic Methodists in the 
United States, which arose about 1740 in consequence 
of the labors of George Whitefield. They took, at first, 
the name of “New Lights,” and afterwards, being or- 
ganized into distinct societies, were known as “ Sep- 
arates.” They were soon after joined by a preacher 
(Shubal Stearns, of Boston) who labored among them 
until 1751, when he embraced the opinions of the Bap- 
tists, as did also many others of the Separates. The 
distinctive doctrine of the sect was that believers are 
guided by the immediate teachings of the Holy Spirit; 
such supernatural indications of the divine will being 
regarded by them as partaking of the nature of inspira- 
tion, and above, though not contrary to, reason. See 
Blunt, Dict. of Sects, s.v.; Gardner, Faiths of the World, 
S. V. 

Separation oF CHURCH AND STATE. See CHURCH 
AND STATE, 


Separation oF EASTERN AND WESTERN CHURCH- 
ES. See SCHISM. 


Separatism, a term used to denote the disposition 
and practice by which persons withdraw from estab- 
lished communities or dissent from settled and common 
views or beliefs. This article is concerned with the re- 
ligious, or more specifically the ecclesiastical, form of 
separatism only. 

The strict meaning of the phrase “ religions separat- 
ism,” which is also its only admissible meaning, makes 
it denote a tendency to break away from accepted re- 
ligious views or a settled Church organization without 
sufficient cause. The imperfections and faults of the 
Church constitute the ordinary plea by which the ac- 
tion resulting from such tendency is defended; but as 
separatists never attempt to purify the Church from 
within, it is evident that the real motives by which 
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they are actuated are personal indifference towards the 
Church, an alienation from the Church through the in- 
fluence of rival institutions, or other reasons found in 
themselves. History shows that pride and perverse 
views have been the usual motives from which separa- 
tists have acted. All true reformers have continued in 
their churches until thrust out, e. g. Luther, Wesley, etc. 

The term separatist (q. v.) occurs for the first time 
in the history of Protestantism, though it applies to 
movements in the ancient and Middle-Age churches as 
well (e. g. Donatism). Separations on the grounds al- 
ready indicated were not unknown in any period of the 
history of the organized Church. In Protestantism the 
churches of England and Scotland furnished several 
kinds of separatists during the 16th and 17th centuries, 
especially the Independents and the Brownists (q. v.). 
The term, however, became a party name for the first 
time in Germany, being originally employed in the 
Wetterau, then in Witrtemberg, and subsequently in 
Bremen. In the latter place, a Lutheran student of 
theology named Theodore Schermer became the head 
of a small clique (1699) which taught a kind of purga- 
tory, rejected infant baptism and all public worship, 
and recommended the disuse of the Lord’s supper be- 
cause of the abuses attendant on its observance. They 
led a retired and pions life, wholly apart from the 
Church. The most able refutation of their peculiar 
views was written by J. W. Jäger, of Tübingen (1715). 
Other minor separatist movements occurred about this 
time, which are involved in the disputes growing out 
of the Pietist controversy. 

The congregations of the Inspired (q. v.) demand 
special notice in this connection. These persons de- 
nounced all ecclesiastical organization as a work of the 
devil, which they cursed through inspiration of the 
spirit, and resolutely avoided. They justitied their sep- 
aration by various reasons: 1, that the Church is cor- 
rupt aud has been divorced from Christ; 2, the minis- 
trations of unregenerate persons are without effect; 3, 
only spiritual ties can bind a Christian to the Church; 
4, infant baptism has no support in Scripture; 5, an 
inward and powerful impulse led them to withdraw 
from public worship, and secured to them a wondrous 
rest and peace of conscience; 6, separation insures ex- 
emption from many temptations; 7, it is favorable to 
the cultivation of an impartial love for all pious per- 
sons, and for them only; 8, it secures solitude, quiet- 
ness, love for the cross, and a self-denying temper, all 
of which are necessary to the welfare of the soul. They 
argued that only separation could deliver from the 
chilling and baleful influences existing in the Church, 
and declared that persons once earnest to purify the 
Church had, without exception, sunk into indifference 
and spiritual sloth because they had not come out from 
the mystical and apocalyptical Babylon. Their oppo- 
nents replied by showing that in the Saviour’s parable 
the wheat and tares were made to grow together until 
the harvest; that Christ and the apostles did not avoid 
the services of the corrupt Temple, though they super- 
seded it when its work was done; and that Protestant- 
ism had not assumed an independent organization by 
its voluntary action, but only when necessity, conse- 
quent on its expulsion from a Church corrupt in its 
very principles, had compelled that measure. God’s 
kingdom is a leaven; but the separation of the good 
from the bad is reserved for the day of judgment. The 
simple duty of each individual is to guard himself 
and his surroundings from the evil, On the Inspi- 
rationists see Weissmann, Introd. in Memorab. Ec- 
cles, Hist. Sacre (Stuttg. 1719), pt. ii, see. xvii, 
p. 1264 sq., No. 9. On the Separatists generally, 
Schlegel, Airchengesch. d. 18ten Jahrhunderts, ii, 1054 
sq. 

Separatists, a general term which may be con- 
sidered as meaning dissenters from the Church of Eng- 
land, but also applied at different periods to certain sects 
as the special name by which they chose to be known. 
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1, In the reign of bloody Mary, the name was given 
to two congregations of Protestants who refused to con- 
form to the service of the mass. Mr. Rose was minister 
of the one which met in Bow -church Yard, Lomon, 
where thirty of them were apprehended in the act of 
receiving the Lord’s supper, and narrowly escaped be- 
ing committed to the flames. The other and much 
larger congregation was discovered at Islington, and 
Mr. Rough, its minister, and several others were burned 
by order of bishop Bonner. 

2. In Ireland there are three distinct bodies of Sep- 
aralists. The Walkerites, founded by Rev. John Walk- 
er, who seceded from the Established Church of Ireland 
and formed a small Church in Dublin on the principle 
of holding no communion with any other sect. They 
profess to found their principles entirely upon the New 
Test., and to be governed wholly by its laws. On doc- 
trinal points thev agree with the Sandemanians (q. v.). 
They hold that by his revealed word the spirit of God 
works in them, both to will and to do; that God is the 
sole author and agent of everything that is good; and 
maintain that everything that comes from the sinner 
himself, either before or after conversion, is essentially 
evil; that the idea of any successors to the apostles, or 
of any change in the law of Christ’s kingdom, is utterly 
unchristian. They have, therefore, no clerical order. 
Another body of Irish Separatists was originated by Rev. 
Mr. Kelly, who seceded from the Established Church, 
and was soon after joined by Rev. George Carr, of New 
Ross. ‘The few churches belonging to this sect hold 
the same order and discipline as the Sandemanians, 
though in doctrine they approach more nearly to the 
evangelical dissenters. ‘The Darbyites, followers of the 
Rey. Mr. Darby, who combined strict evangelical doc- 
trines with the peculiar tenets of the Millenarians. 
From these sprang the Plymouth Brethren (q. v.). 

3. A German Pietist sect at Wiirtemberg who sepa- 
rated themselves from the Lutheran Church about the 
middle of the 18th century. Meeting with much oppo- 
sition and persecution, a number of them, under George 
Rapp, emigrated to Pennsylvania, and formed the Har- 
mony Society. In 1815 they removed to Indiana, where 
they remained only two years, and, selling their prop- 
erty, returned to Pennsylvania, and in Beaver County 
built a town called Economy, where they have amassed 
considerable property. See Rappists. Those who re- 
mained in Germany, after much opposition, were allowed 
to form a congregation at Kornthal, and became known 
as Kornthalites. See KORNTHAL, SOCIETY OF. Those 
who refused to conform to the German Evangelical 
Union, formed by Frederick William III of Prussia, 
were also called Separatists. 

4, The name was assumed by some of the early Puri- 
tans, perhaps the early Traskites (q.v.). In their prin- 
ciples, condemning taste in dress, jovousness of life, etc., 
we recognise the class of Puritans afterwards represent- 
ed by the Quakers. There were a few congregations 
of Separatists in Scotland, and one was commenced in 
London in 1820. See Blunt, Dict. of Sects, s. v.; Gard- 
ner, Faiths of the World, s. v. 

SEPARATISTS ar Zoar. The village of Zoar, 
which is the home of this communistic society, is in 
Tuscarawas County, O. From Nordhoff’s Communistie 
Societies of the United States we gather the following 
information respecting them : 

I, History.—This society, like the Harmony Society, 
originated in Witrtemberg, and like them, the Inspira- 
tionists, and others, were dissenters from the Established 
Church. Their refusal to send their children to the 
schools under the control of the clergy, and to allow 
their young men to serve as soldiers, brought upon 
them persecution from both civil and eccclesiastical 
authorities. They suffered for ten or twelve years, 
when they were assisted by some English Quakers to 
emigrate to the United States. They arrived at Phila- 
delphia in August, 1817, and bought a tract of 5600 
acres of land in Ohio. They chose Joseph Biiumeler 
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to be their leader, who, with a few able-bodied men, 
took possession about Dec. 1,1817. At first it was not 
intended to form a communistic society, but having 
many very poor among them, it was thought that the 
only way they could keep the enterprise from failing 
was to establish a community of goods and efforts. An 
agreement to that effect was signed, April 15, 1819. 
Biumeler was chosen spiritual and temporal head, and 
changing his name to Bimeler, the people came to be 
commonly spoken of as “ Bimmelers.” In March, 1824, 
an amended constitution was adopted. Between 1828 
and 1830 they began to permit marriage, Baumeler 
himself taking a wife. In 1832 they were incorporated 
by the Legislature as the “Separatist Society of Zoar,” 
and a new constitution, still in force, was signed the 
same year. They have prospered materially, and now 
own, in one tract, over 7000 acres of very fertile land, 
besides some in Iowa. They have a woollen-factory, 
two large tlour-mills, saw and planing mill, shops, tan- 
nery, etc. They had in 1874 about 300 members and 
property worth more than $1,000,000. 

II. Religion.—Their “ Principles,” printed in the first 
volumes of Biiumeler’s discourses, were evidently framed 
in Germany, and consist of twelve articles: 

“I. We believe and confess the Trinity of God: Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 

“II The fall of Adam and of all mankind, with the 
loss thereby of the likeness of God in them. 

Mather The return through Christ to God, our proper 
ather. 

“IV. The Holy Scriptures as the measure and guide of 
our lives, and the touchstone of truth and falsehood. 

“All our other principles arise out of these, and rule 
our conduct in the religious, spiritual, and natural life. 

“YV. All ceremonies are banished from among us, and 
we declare them useless and injurious; and this is the 
chief canse of our separation. 

“VI. We render to no mortal honors due only to God, 
as to. uncover the head or to bend the knee. Also we ad- 
dress every one as ‘thon’—du. 

“VII. We separate ourselves from all ecclesiastical con- 
nections and constitutions, because true Christian life re- 
quires no sectarianism, while set forms and ceremonies 
cause sectarian divisions. 

“VIII. Our marriages are contracted by mutual con- 
sent, and before witnesses. They are then notified to 
the political anthority ; and we reject all intervention of 
priests or preachers. 

“IX. All intercourse of the sexes, except what is nec- 
essary to the perpetuation of the species, we hold to be 
sinful and contrary to the order and command of God. 
Complete virginity or entire cessation of sexual commerce 
is more commendable than marriage. 

“X. We cannot send our children into the schools of 
Babylon [meaning the clerical schools of Germany], where 
other Panel iee contrary to these are taught. 

“XI. We cannot serve the state as soldiers, because a 
Christian cannot murder his enemy, much lesa his friend. 

“XII. We regard the political government as absolute- 
ly necessary to maintain order, and to protect the good 
and honest and punish the wrong-doers; and no one can 
prove us to be untrue to the constituted authorities.” 

III. Practical Life-—The members of the society are 
divided into two classes, the novitiates and the full as- 
sociates. The former are obliged to serve at least one 
year before admission into the latter class, and this is 
exacted even of their own children, if on attaining ma- 
jority they wish to enter the society. According to 
the constitution, all officers are elected by the whole 
society, the women having the right to vote as well as 
the men. ‘They manage, with the consent of the soci- 
ety, all its affairs, cases of disagreement being referred 
to the “Standing Committee of Five,” as a court of ap- 
peals. Before 1845, children remained with their par- 
ents until three years of age, when they ceased to be 
under their exclusive control. Since then the custom 
of the society taking care of the child ceased, being 
found inconvenient. The Zoar people read little ex- 
cept the Bible and the few pious books brought from 
Germany, or imported since. They belong to the peas- 
ant class of South Germany, are unintellectual, and have 
risen but little in culture. 

In their religious observances they studiously avoid 
forms. On Sunday they have three meetings; in the 
morning, after singing, one of Biiumeler’s discourses is 
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read; in the afternoon the children meet to study the 
Bible; and in the evening they meet to sing and listen 
to the reading of some work that interests them. Dur- 
ing the week there are no religious meetings, Audible 
or public prayer is not practiced among them, neither 
do they have any “preacher.” They use neither bap- 
tism nor the Lord’s supper. They address each other 
by the first name, and use no titles of any kind. They 
wear their hats in a public room, and seat the sexes 
separately in Church. 


Se’phar (Heb. Sephar’, "BD, a numbering ; Sept. 
Lagnpa v.r. Twonpa), “ a mountain of the east,” a line 
drawn from which to Mesha formed the boundary of 
the Joktanitic tribes (Gen. x, 30), The name may re- 
mind us of Suphar, which the ancients mention as a 
chief place of South Arabia (Pliny, H. N. vi, 25-26). 
The map of Berghaus exhibits on the south-west point 
of Arabia a mountain called Sabber, which, perhaps, 
supplies the spot we seek (see Burckhardt, Arabia, p. 
236). If this be the case, and Mesha be (as usually 
supposed) the Mesene of the ancients, the line between 
them would intersect Arabia from north-east to south- 
west. That Sephar is called “a mountain of the east” 
is to be understood with reference to popular language, 
according to which Arabia is described as the “ east 
country.” See Baumgarten, Theolog. Commentar zum 
A. T.i, 152; Bochart, Phaleg. ii, 20.—Kitto. The im- 
migration of the Joktanites was probably from west to 
east [see ARABIA; MESHA ], and they occupied the south- 
western portion of the peninsula. The undoubted iden- 
tifications of Arabian places and tribes with their Jok- 
tanitic originals are included within these limits, and 
point to Sephar as the eastern boundary. There ap- 
pears to be little doubt that the ancient seaport town 
called Dhafari or Zafari, and Dhafar or Zafar (now Jo- 
Jar, i.e. ez-Zofar), without the inflexional termination, 
represents the Biblical site or district: thus the etymol- 
ogy is sufficiently near, and the situation exactly agrees 
with the requirements of the case. Accordingly, it has 
been generally accepted as the Sephar of Genesis. 

But the etymological fitness of this site opens out 
another question, inasmuch as there are no less than 
four places bearing the same name, besides several oth- 
ers bearing names that are merely variations from the 
same root. The frequent recurrence of these variations 
is curious; but we need only here concern ourselves 
with the four first-named places, and of these two only 
are important to the subject of this article. ‘They are 
of twofold importance, as bearing on the site of Sephar, 
and as being closely connected with the ancient history 
of the Joktanitic kingdom of Southern Arabia, the king- 
dom founded by the tribes sprung from the sons of Jok- 
tan. The following extracts will put in a clear light 
what the best Arabian writers themselves say on the 
subject. The first is from the most important of the 
Arabic lexicons: 


“ Dhafári is a town of the Yemen; one says, ‘He who 
enters Dhafari learns the eet heen ..- Es-Saghani 
says, ‘In the Yemen are four places, every one of which 
is called Dhafari; two cities and two fortresses. The two 
cities are Dhafari-]-Hakl, near San‘a, two days’ journey 
from it on the south; and the Tubbaas used to abide 
there, and it is said that it is San’a [itself]. In relation to 
it is called the onyx of Dhaféri. (Ibn-Es-Sikkit says that 
the onyx of Dhafari is so called in relation to Dhafaéri-Asad, 
a city m the Yemen.) Another is in the Yemen, near Mir- 
bat, in the extremity of the Yemen, and is known by the 
name of Dhafari-s-Séhib [that is, of the sen-coast], and in 
relation to it is called the Kast-Dhafari [either costus or 
aloes-wood], that is, the wood with which one fumigates, 
because it is ote thither from India, and from it to 
(the rest of] the Yemen.’... And it Yákût meant, for 
he said, ‘Dhafari ... is a city in the extremity of the Yem- 
en, near to Esh-Shihr.’ As to the two fortresses, one of 
them is a fortress on the south of San’a, two days’ journey 
from it, in the country of [the tribe of] Benfi-Murdad, and 
it is called Dhafari-l-Wadiyeyn (that is, of the Two Val- 
leys]. It is also called Dhafari-Zeyd; and another is on 
the north thereof, also two days’ journey from it, in the 
country of Hemdan, and is called Dhafari-dh-Dhahir” (7d)- 
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Yakfit, in his homonymous dictionary (£/-Mushtarak, 
S. V.), SAYS : 

‘‘Dhaféri is a celebrated city in the extremity of the 
country of the Yemen, between 'Om4n and Mirbat, on the 
shore of the sea of India: I have been informed of this by 
one who has seen it prosperous, abounding in good things. 
It is near Esh-Shihr. hafari-Zeyd is a fortress in the 
Yemen in the territory of Habb; and Dhafiari is a city near 
to San’é, and in relation to it is called the Dhafari onyx ; 
in it was the abode of the kings of Himyer, and of it was 
said, ‘He who enters Dhafari learns the Himyeritic, and 
it is said that Sau’a itself is Dhafari.”” 

Lastly, in the geographical dictionary called the Ma- 
rdsid, which is ascribed to Yakit, we read, s. v.: 

‘“‘ Phafari: two cities in the Yemen, one of them near to 
San‘a, in relation to which is called the Dhafari onyx: in 
it was the dwelling of the kings of Himyer; and it is said 
that Dhafari is the city of San’a itself. And Dhaféri of 
this he ls a city on the shore of the sea of India; between 
it and Mirbát are five parasangs of the territories of Esh- 
Shihr, (and it is) near to Suhar, and Mirbat is the other 
anchorage besides Dhafári. Frankincense is only found 
on the mountain of Dhafari of Esh-Shihr.” 

These extracts show that the city of Dhafari near San’a 
was very little known to the writers, and that little only 
by tradition. It was even supposed to be the same as, 
or another name for, San’a, and its site had evidently 
fallen into oblivion at their day. But the seaport of 
this name was a celebrated city, still flourishing, and 


identified on the authority of an eye-witness, M. Fres- | 


nel has endeavored to prove that this city, and not the 
western one, was the Himyeritic capital; and certainly 
his opinion appears to be borne out by most of the facts 
that have been brought to light. Niebuhr, however, 
mentions the ruins of Dhafari near Yerim, which would 
be those of the western city (Descr. p. 206). While 
Dhafari is often mentioned as the capital in the history 
of the Himyeritic kingdom (Caussin, Essai, i, passim), 
it was also in the later times of the kingdom the seat of 
a Christian Church (Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. iii, 4). 
Abulfeda has fallen into an absurd error in his Geog- 
raphy, noticed by M. Fresnel (J Ve Lettre, p. 317). He 
endeavors to prove that the two Zafaris were only one, 
by supposing that the inland town, which he places 
only twenty-four leagues from San’a, was originally on 
the sea-coast. 

But, leaving this curious point, it remains to give 
what is known respecting Dhafari the seaport, or, as it 
will be more convenient to call it, after the usual pro- 
nunciation, Zafar. All the evidence is clearly in favor 
of this site being that of the Sephar of the Bible, and 
the identification has accordingly been generally ac- 
cepted by critics. More accurately, it appears to pre- 
serve the name mentioned in Gen. x, 30, and to be in 
the district anciently so named. It is situate on the 
coast, in the province of Hadramiiwt, and near to the 
district which adjoins that province on the east, called 
Esh-Shihr (or as M. Fresnel says it is pronounced in the 
modern Himyeritic, Shher). Wellsted says of it, “ Do- 
far is situated beneath a lofty mountain” (ii, 453), In 
the Mardsid it is said, as we have seen, that frankin- 
cense (in the author's time) was found only in the 
“mountain of Dhafari;” and Niebuhr (Descr. p. 248) 
says that it exports the best frankincense. M. Fresnel 
gives almost all that is known of the present state of 
this old site in his Lettres sur 0 Hist. des Arabes avant 
lIslamisme (V° Lettre, Journ, Asiat. iii® série, tom. v). 
Zafar, he tells us, pronounced by the modern inhabitants 
“ Isfor,” is now the name of a series of villages situate 
some of them on the shore, and some close to the shore, 
of the Indian Ocean, between Mirbat and Ras-Sajir, 
extending a distance of two days’ journey, or seventeen 
or eighteen hours, from east to west. Proceeding in 
this direction, those near the shore are named Takah, 
Ed-Dah§ariz, El-Belid, El-Hafeh, Salahah, and Awkad. 
The first four are on the sea-shore, and the last two at 
a small distance from it. El-Belid, otherwise called 
Harkan, is, in M. Fresnel’s opinion, the ancient Zafar. 
It is in ruins, but ruins that attest its former prosperity. 
The inhabitants were celebrated for their hospitality. 
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There are now only three or four inhabited houses in 
El-Belid. It is on a small peninsula lying between the 
ocean and a bay, and the port is on the land side of the 
town. In the present day, during nearly the whole of 
the year, at least at low tide, the bay is a lake and the 
peninsula an isthmus; but the lake is of sweet water. 
In the rainy season, which is in the spring, it is a gulf 
of sweet water at low tide, and of salt water at high tide. 

The classical writers, as above noted, mention “ Sap- 
phar metropolis” (Sampápa unrTpóroňıc) or Saphar (in 
Anon. Peripl. p. 274), in long. 889, lat. 14° 30’, according 
to Ptolemy, the capital of the Sappharite (Za7mq@apirat), 
placed by him (vi, 6, 25) near the Homeritæ; but their 
accounts are obscnre, and probably from hearsay. In 
later times, as we have already said, it was the seat of 
a Christian Church—one of three which were founded 
A.D. 343, by permission of the reigning Tubbaa, in Dha- 
fari (written Tapharon, Táġapov, by Philostorgius, Hist. 
Eccles. iii, 4), in ’Aden, and on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Theophilus, who was sent with an embassy by 
order of the emperor Constantine to effect this purpose, 
was the first bishop (Caussin, i, 111 sq.). In the reign 
of Abrahah (A.D. 537-570) St. Gregentius was bishop of 
these churches, having been sent by the patriarch of 
Alexandria (see the authorities cited by Caussin, i, 142- 
145), 

Seph’arad (Heb. Sepharad’, "DO, meaning, if 
Heb., separated; Targ. N°"2BOX, i. e. Ispamia; Sept. 
Ewe "EdpadSa; Vulg. in Bosporo), a name which oc- 
curs in Obad. 20 only, as that of a place in which the 
Jews of Jerusalem were then held in captivity, and 
whence they were to return to possess the cities of the 
south. Its situation has always been a matter of un- 
certainty, and cannot even now be said to be settled. 

1. The reading of the Sept. given above, and followed 
by the Arabic Version, is probably a mere conjecture, 
though it may point to a modified form of the name in 
the then original, viz. Sepharath. In Jerome’s copy 
of the Sept. it appears to have been Evdparne, since 
(Comm. in Abd.) he renders their version of the verse 
transmigratio Ierusalem usque Euphrathem. This is 
certainly extremely ingenious, but will hardly hold 
when we turn it back into Hebrew. 

2. The reading of the Vulgate, Bosporus (obtained by 
taking the prefixed preposition as part of the name— 
“I"pOI—and at the same time rejecting the final D), 
was adopted by Jerome from his Jewish instructor, who 
considered it. to be “the place to which Hadrian had 
transported the captives from Jerusalem” (Comm. in 
Abd.). This interpretation Jerome did not accept, hut 
preferred rather to treat Sepharad as connected with a 
similar Assyrian word signifying a “boundary,” and to 
consider the passage as denoting the dispersion of the 
Jews into all regions. We have no means of knowing 
to which Bosporus Jerome’s teacher alluded—the Cim- 
merian or the Thracian. Ifthe former (Strait of Yeni- 
kale), which was in Iberia, it is not impossible that this 
rabbi, as ignorant of geography outside of the Holy 
Land as most of his brethren, confounded it with Iberia 
in Spain, and thus agreed with the rest of the Jews 
whose opinions have come down to us. If the latter 
(Strait of Constantinople), then he may be taken as 
confirming the most modern opinion (noticed below), 
that Sepharad was Sardis in Lydia. 

3. The Targum Jonathan (see above) and the Peshito- 
Syriac, and from them the modern Jews, interpret Seph- 
arad as Spain (Ispamia and Ispania), one common va- 
riation of which name, Hesperia, does certainly bear 
considerable resemblance to Sepharad; and so deeply 
has this taken root that at the present day the Spanish 
Jews, who form the chief of the two great sections into 
which the Jewish nation is divided, are called by the 
Jews themselves the Sephardim, German Jews being 
known as the Ashkenazim. It is difficult to suppose 
that either of these can be the true explanation of Seph- 
arad. The prophecy of Obadiah has every appearance 
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of referring to the destruction of Jerusalem by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and there is no reason to believe that any 
Jews had been at that early date transported to Spain. 

4. Others have suggested the identity of Sepharad 
with Sipphara in Mesopotamia (Hardt, Sipphara Buby- 
lonice [ Helmst. 1708 ]), but that is more probably Seph- 
arvaim. l 

5. The name has perhaps been discovered in the cu- 
neiform Persian inscriptions of Naksh-i-Rustum and 
Behistun (see Burnouf, Mém. sur Deux Inscr. Cunéif. 
1836, p. 147), and also in a list of Asiatic nations given 
by Niebuhr (Reiseb, ii, pl. 31). In the latter it occurs 
between Ka Ta Pa TUK (Cappadocia) and Ta UNA 
(Ionia). De Sacy was the first to propose the identifi- 
cation of this with Sepharad, and subsequently it was 
suggested by Lassen (Zeitschr. f. Morgenl. V, i, 50) that 
S Pa Ra D was identical with Sardis, the ancient cap- 
ital of Lydia. This identification is approved of by 
Winer, and adopted by Dr. Pusey (Introd. to Obad. p. 232, 
note, also p. 245). In support of this, First (Handwb. 
ii, 95 a) points out that Antigonus (B.C. cir. 320) may 
very probably have taken some of his Jewish captives 
to Sardis; but it is more consistent with the apparent 
date of Obadiah’s prophecy to believe that he is refer- 
ring to the event mentioned by Joel (iii, 6), when “ chil- 
dren of Judah and Jerusalem” were sold to the “sons of 
the Javanim” (Ionians), which—as the first captivity 
that had befallen the kingdom of Judah, and a trans- 
portation to a strange land, and that beyond the sea— 
could hardly fail to make an enduring impression on 
the nation. 

6. Ewald (Propheten, i, 404) considers that Sepharad 
has a connection with Zarephath in the preceding verse ; 
and while deprecating the “ penetration” of those who 
have discovered the name in a cuneiform inscription, 
suggests that the true reading is Sepharam, and that it 
is to be found in a place three hours from Akka, i. e. 
doubtless the modern Shefa Omar, a place of much an- 
cient repute and veneration among the Jews of Pales- 
tine (see Zunz, note to Parchi, p. 428); but it is not ob- 
vious how a residence within the Holy Land can have 
been spoken of as a captivity, and there are considerable 
differences in the forms of the two names. 

7. Michaelis (Suppl. No. 1778) has devoted some space 
to this name; and, among other conjectures, ingeniously 
suggests that the “ Spartans” (q. v.) of 1 Macc. xii, 
15 are accurately “ Sepharadites.” ‘This suggestion, 
however, does nut appear to have stood the test of 
later investigations, But it is adopted by Keil (ad 
loc.), who objects to the view expressed above (No. 5) 
that Sardis would naturally be Hebraized 10. 

8. Juynboll proposes (Hist. Samar. p. 20) to read 
PIP HOD, at the end of (i.e. beyond) the Euphrates, 
as the origin of the Sept. rendering , but such a phrase 
would be unnatural. 


Sephardim, a name applied to the Spanish Jews. 
They were banished from Spain in 1492, and from Por- 
tugal in 1497, and yet they still maintain their identity 
as a separate class of Jews among their brethren in all 
parts of the world. They look upon themselves as a 
higher order of Israelites. One peculiar point of dis- 
tinction which marks them out from other Jews is their 
daily use of the old Spanish language, with which they 
are so familiar that their own Scriptures are better known 
to them in the old Spanish version than in the original 
Hebrew. See JEWS. 


Sepharva’im (Heb. Sepharva’yim, S™ "BD ; Sept. 
Lerpapovaip, Expapovaip) is mentioned by Sennach- 
erib in his letter to Hezekiah as a city whose king had 
been unable to resist the Assyrians (2 Kings xix, 13; 
Isa. xxxvii, 13; comp. 2 Kings xviii, 34). It is coup- 
led with Hena and Ava, or Ivah, which were towns 
on the Euphrates above Babylon. Again, it is men- 
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Samaria, after the Israelites had been carried into cap- 
tivity, where it is again joined with Ava, and also with 
Cuthah and Babylon. ‘These indications are enough to 
justify us in identifying the place with the famous town 
of Stppara, on the Euphrates above Babylon (Ptolemy, 
v, 18), which was near the site of the modern Mosaib. 
Sippara was mentioned by Berosus as the place where, 
according to him, Xithrus (or Noah) buried the records 
of the antediluvian world at the time of the deluge, and 
from which his posterity recovered them afterwards 
(Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii, 501; iv, 280). Abydenus calls it 
mów Lurmapnvwrv (Fragm. 9), and says that Nebu- 
chadnezzar excavated a vast lake in its vicinity for 
purposes of irrigation. Pliny seems to intend the same 
place by his “ oppida Hipparenorum”—where, according 
to him, was a great seat of the Chaldaic learning (Hist. 
Nat. vi, 80). When Pliny places Hippara, or Sippara, 
on the Narragam (Nahr Agam), instead of on the Eu- 
phrates, his reference is to the artificial channel which 
branched off from the Euphrates at Sippara and led to 
the great lake (Chald. 8"34N) excavated by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Abydenus called this branch “ Aracanus” (‘Apa- 
kavoç), Ar Akan (Fragm.10). The plural form here 
used by Pliny may be compared with the dual form in 
use among the Jews; and the explanation of both is to 
be found in the fact that there were two Sipparas, one 
on either side of the river. Berosus called Sippara “a 
city of the sun” (HAtov wdAy); and in the inscriptions 
it bears the same title, being called Tsipar shu-Shamas, 
or “Sippara of the Sun”—the sun being the chief object 
of worship there. Hence the Sepharvites are said, in 2 
Kings xvii, 31, to have “burned their children in the 
fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of 
Sepharvaim” — these two distinct deities representing 
respectively the male and female powers of the sun, as 
Lunus and Luna represented the male and female pow- 
ers of the moon among the Romans 


Se’pharvite (Heb. Sepharvi’, "DÐ, but only in 
the plural; Sept. Eerpapovatu v. r. Xeppapoŭv), a 
native of Sepharvaim (q. v.) (2 Kings xviii, 31). 

Sephe’la (1 Macc. xii, 38). See SHEPHELAH. 


Sepher Asara MAAMAROTH. See AFFENDOFULO, 
CALEB, 


Sepher na- BAHIR See NECHUNJAH BEN-Ha- 
KANAH. 


Sepher Ha-Nikkup. See CHAJUG, JEHUDA BEN- 
DavIip. 


Sepher JEZIRAH. See JEZIRAH. 
Sepher Nirsacuon. See LipMann, JoMTOB. 
Sepher Toran. See TORAH. 


Sepher ZERUBBABEL (Oaa51 “ED) is the title of 
an apocalyptic book, written in the form of a dialogue 
between Zerubbabel and the angel Metatron about the 
birth, education, life, war, and death of Armillus, who is 
about to appear after the war between Gog and Magog, 
etc. The wonders of the Messiah were to be seen between 
1063 and 1068. This work, which was probably writ- 
ten between 1050 and 1060, was first printed at Constan- 
tinople in 1519; then at Wilna in 1819. Lately it was 
published by Jellinek, according to two Leipsic MSS. 
(Cod. 22 and 38), in his collection entitled WAT2M na 
[ Leipsic, 1853], ii, 54-57). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
317; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vi, 58 sq. (B. P.) 


Sephiroth (N99), a Cabalistic term of frequent 
occurrence in late Jewish writers, The ten Sephiroth 
have been represented in three different forms, all of 
which may be seen in H. More’s Opera Philos. i, 423; 
and one of which, although not the most usual, has 
already been given in the art. CABALA. The Sephiroth 
have been the theme of endless discussion; and it has 
even been disputed whether they are designed to ex- 
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and substance of Cabalistical theology, indicating the 
emanating grades and order of efflux according to which 
the nature and manifested operation of the Supreme 
Being may be comprehended. Several Christian schol- 
ars have discerned in them the mysteries of their own 
faith, the Trinity, and the incarnation of the Messiah. 
In this they have received some sanction by the fact 
noticed by Wolf, that most learned Jewish converts en- 
<leavor to demonstrate the truth of Christianity out of 
the doctrines of the Cabala (Biblioth. Hebr.i, 360). The 
majority of all parties appear to concur in considering 
the first three Sephiroth to belong to the essence of 
God, and the last seven to denote his attributes, or 
‘modes of existence. The following treatises on this 
subject are among the most remarkable: a dissertation 
by Rhenferd, De Stylo Apocalypseos Cabbalistico, in 
Danz’s Nov. Test. ex Talmude Ilust. p. 1090, in which 
he endeavors to point out many extraordinary coinci- 
dences between the theosophy of the Cabala and the 
book of Revelation (which may be compared with an 
essay of similar tendency in Eichhorn’s Bibl. Biblioth. 
iii, 191); some remarks by Lowe, in the last-named 
journal (v, 377 sq.); and a dissertation by Vitringa, De 
Sephiroth Kabbalistarum, in his Observat. Sacr. i, 126, 
in which he first showed how the Sephiroth accorded 
with the human form, 


Sephorno. See SFoRNo. 


SepphoOris (Tergwpie v. r. Eéppopic), a town of 
Upper Galilee, not mentioned under this name in Script- 
ure, but frequently by Josephus. It was garrisoned by 
Antigonus in his war with Herod the Great, until the 
latter took it early in his Galilean campaign (Josephus, 
Ant. xiv, 15,4). It seems to have been a place of arms, 
and to have been occasionally the royal residence, for, 
in the troubles which arose in the country during the 
presidency of Varus, the robber chief Judas, son of Eze- 
kias, seized the palace of Sepphoris, and carried off the 
arms and treasure which it contained (ibid. xvii, 12, 5). 
It was subsequently taken and burned by Varus (ibid. 
xvii, 12, 9). Herod the tetrarch (Antipas) afterwards 
rebuilt and fortified it, and made it the glory of all Gal- 
ilee, and gave it independence (ibid. xviii, 2, 1); al- 
though, according to the statement of Justus, the son 
of Pistus, he still maintained the superiority of his new- 
ly founded city, Tiberias; and it was not until Nero had 
assigned Tiberias to Agrippa the Younger that Seppho- 
ris established its supremacy and became the royal res- 
idence and depository of the archives. It is termed 
the strongest city of Galilee, and was early taken by 
Gallus, the general of Cestius (War, ii, 18, 11). It 
maintained its allegiance to the Romans after the gen- 
eral revolt of Galilee (ibid. iii, 2,4; 4,1), but did not 
break with the Jewish leaders (Life, 8,9). Its early 
importance as a Jewish town, attested by the fact that 
it was one of the five cities in which district sanhe- 
drim were instituted by Gabinius (Waz, i, 8, 5), was 
further confirmed by the destruction of Jerusalem, af- 
ter which catastrophe it became for some years the 
seat of the Great Sanhedrim, until it was transferred to 
Tiberias (Robinson, Bib. Res. iii, 202). It was subse- 
quently called Diocesaréa, which is its more common 
appellation in the ecclesiastical annals; while Epipha- 
nius and Jerome recognise both names. A revolt of 
the Jewish inhabitants in the reign of Constantius (A.D. 
339) led to the destruction of the city by Constantius 
Gallus Cæsar (Socrates, H. E. ii, 33; Sozomen, MH. E. iv, 
7). This town, once the most considerable city of Gal- 
ilee, was situated, according to Jerome, ten miles west 
of Mount Tabor (Onomast. s. v. BaBwp; Procopius Ga- 
zeus, Comment, in Lib, Judicum). It was much cele- 
brated in the history of the Crusaders for its fountain, 
a favorite camping-place of the Christians, It is still 
represented by a poor village bearing the name Seffu- 
rieh, distant about five miles to the north of Nazareth, 
retaining no vestiges of its former greatness, but con- 
spicuous with a ruined tower and church, both of the 
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Middle Ages; the latter professing to mark the site of 
the birthplace of the Virgin Mary, assigned by a late 
tradition to this locality. It became the see of a suffra- 
gan bishop under the metropolitan of Scythopolis (Le 
Quien, Oriens Christianus, iii, 713, 714), and there are 
coins still extant of the reigns of Domitian, Trajan, etc. 
(Reland, Palestina, p. 199-1003; Eckhel, Doct. Vet. 
Num. iii, 425, 426).— Smith, Dict. of Class. Geog. 8. v. 
A recent German writer (Lebrecht, in his pamphlet on 
the subject [ Berlin, 1877]) maintains that this was the 
site of the Bether (q. v.) of the Talmud. 


Sept. 


Septfoil (seven-leaf), an architectural ornament 
which has seven cusps or points. - 


Septimana in Albis (sevenfold in white) is the 
name frequently given to the first week in Whitsuntide 
with reference to the state of the newly baptized, who 
wore their white robes of baptism during that time. 
See ALB. 


See SEPTUM. 


Septimontium, a Roman festival which was held 
in the month of December, and lasted only for a single 
day. The day of the Septimontium was a dies fertatus 
for the Montani, or the inhabitants of the seven ancient 
hills, who offered sacrifices to the gods in their several 
districts, They were believed to have been instituted 
to commemorate the enclosure of the seven hills of 
Rome within the walls of the city. See Romer. 


Septuagesima (seventieth), the third Sunday be- 
fore Lent. The reason of its application to the day is 
uncertain. Some liturgical writers—e. g. Pamelius— 
trace it to the association of the ancient monastic Lent 
of seventy days with the seventy years’ captivity of Is- 
rael in Babylon. The following is more probable: 
There being exactly fifty days between the Sunday 
next before Lent and Easter-day inclusive, that Sunday 
is termed Quinquagesima, i. e. the fiftieth; and the two 
immediately preceding Sundays are called from the next 
round numbers Sexagesima, the sixtieth, and Septua- 
gesima, the seventieth. The observation of these days 
and the weeks following appears to be as ancient as the 
time of Gregory the Great. Some of the more devout 
Christians observed the whole time from the first of 
these Sundays to Easter as a season of humiliation and 
fasting, though the ordinary custom was to commence 
fasting on Ash- Wednesday. See Eden, Dict. of the 
Church, s. v.; Blunt, Dict. of Theology, S. v. 


Séptuagint is the common title of the earliest 
and most important version of the Old Testament, 
namely, into Greek, and is generally held to have de- 
rived its title (seventy) from the traditionary number 
of its translators (see below), rather than (as Eichhorn 
thought) from the authority of the Alexandrian San- 
hedrim as consisting of seventy members. In the fol- 
lowing account we shall endeavor to sift the truth out 
of the traditions on this subject. See GREEK VER- 
SIONS. 

I. Origin of the Verston.—This is as great a riddle as 
the sources of the Nile. The causes which produced 
the translation, the number and names of the transla- 
tors, the times at which different portions were trans- 
lated, are all uncertain. 

1. Ancient Testimony on the Subject.—(1.) The oldest 
writer who makes mention of the Septuagint is Aristo- 
bulus, an author referred to by Eusebius (Prepar, Eran- 
gel. xiii, 12) and Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, v, 
595). According to Eusebius, he was a Jew, who united 
the Aristotelian with the Jewish philosophy, and com- 
posed a commentary on the law of Moses, dedicated to 
Ptolemy Philometor. He is also mentioned in 2 Macc. 
i, 10. Both Clement and Eusebius make him contem- 
porary with Philometor (2d century B.C.), for the pas- 
sages in their writings, in which they speak of him un- 
der Philadelphus must either have been corrupted by 
ignorant transcribers or have been so written by mis- 
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take (Valckenaer, § 10,11; Dähne, p. 81 sq.). His words 
relative to the Septuagint are these : 

«It is manifest that Plato has followed our law, and 
studied diligently all its particulars ; for before Demetrius 
Phalereus a translation had been made by others of the 
history of the Hebrews’ going-forth out of Egypt, and of 
all that happened to them, and of the conquest of the 
land, and of the exposition of the whole law. Hence it is 
manifest that the aforesaid philosopher borrowed many 
things, for he was very learned, as was Pythagoras, who 
also transferred many of our doctrines into his system. 
But the entire translation of our whole law (ñ dé oAn ép- 
Myveca THY dia TOU vóuov mavTwv) Was made in the time of 
the king named Philadelphus, a man of greater zeal, un- 
der the direction of Demetrius Phalereus.” 

The entire passage has occasioned much conjecture 
and discussion. It is given by Valckenaer (Diatribe, 
etc.), Thiersch (De Versione Alexandrina), and Frankel 
( Vorstudien, etc.). It appears that the words of Aristo- 
bulus do not speak of any prior Greek translation, as 
Hody supposes, or indeed of any translation whatever. 
They rather refer to some brief extracts relative to Jew- 
ish history, which had been made from the Pentateuch 
into a language commonly understood by the Jews in 
Egypt, before the time of Demetrius. The entire law 
was first rendered into Greek under Philadelphus. 
Hody, and after him Eichhorn, conjectured that the 
fragments of Aristobulus preserved by Eusebius and 
Clement were written in the 2d century by another 
Aristobulus, a Christian, and that Aristobulus, the pro- 
fessed Peripatetic, was a heathen. But the quotation 
of Cyril of Alexandria (Contra Julianum, lib. vi), to 
which they appeal, was erroneously made by that fa- 
ther, as may be seen by comparing it with Clement. 
Richard Simon also denied the authenticity of Aristo- 
bulus’s remains (Histoire Critique du V. T. p. 189). But 
Valckenaer has sufficiently established their authentici- 
ty. The testimony of Aristobulus is corroborated by a 
Latin scholion recently found in a MS. of Plautus at 
Rome, which has been described and illustrated by 
Ritschl in a little book entitled Die alexandrinischen 
Bibliotheken, etc. (Berlin, 1838). From the passage of 
Aristobulus already quoted, it appears that in the time 
of Aristobulus, i. e. the beginning of the 2d century 
B.C., this version was considered to have been made 
when Demetrius Phalereus lived, or in the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter. Hody, indeed, has endeavored to show 
that this account contradicts the voice of certain his- 
tory, because it places Demetrius in the reign of Phila- 
delphus. But the version may have been begun under 
Soter and completed under Philadelphus, his successor. 
In this way may be reconciled the discordant notices of 
the time when it originated; for it is well known that 
the Palestinian account, followed by various fathers of 
the Church, asserts that Ptolemy Soter carried the work 
into execution, while according to Aristeas, Philo, Jo- 
sephus, etc., his son Philadelphus was the person. 
Hody harmonizes the discrepancy by placing the trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch in the two years during which 
father and son reigned conjointly (B.C. 286 and 285). 
The object of Demetrius in advising Soter to have in 
his library a copy of the Jewish laws in Greek is not 
stated by Aristobulus, but Aristeas relates that the 
librarian represented it to the king as a desirable thing 
that such a book should be deposited in the Alexan- 
drian library. Some think that a literary rather than 
a religious motive led to the version. So Hiivernick. 
This, however, may be reasonably doubted. Hody, 
Sturz, Frankel, and others conjecture that the object 
was religious or ecclesiastical, Eichhorn refers it to 
private impulse; while Hug takes the object to have 
been political. It is not probable, however, that the 
version was intended for the king’s use, or that he 
wished to obtain from it information respecting the 
best mode of governing a nation and enacting laws for 
its economic well-being. The character and language 
of the version unite to show that an Egyptian king, 
probably ignorant of Greek, could not have understood 
the work. Perhaps an ecclesiastical motive prompted 
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the Jews who were originally interested in it, while 
Demetrius Phalereus and the king may have been ac- 
tuated by some other design. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain whether 
Aristobulus’s words imply that all the books of the Old 
Test. were translated into Greek under Philadelphus, or 
simply the Pentateuch. Hody contends that vopog, the 
term used by Aristobulus, meant at that time the Mo- 
saic books alone, although it was afterwards taken in a 
wider sense so as to embrace all the Old Test. Valcke- 
naer thinks that all the books were comprehended un- 
der it. It is certainly more natural to restrict it to the 
Pentateuch. The Pentateuch, therefore, was completed 
under Philadelphus. 

(2.) The next historical testimony regarding the 
Septuagint is the prologue of Jesus the son of Sirach, 
a document containing the judgment of a Palestinian 
Jew concerning the version before us. His words are 
these: “ And not only these things, but the law itself, 
and the prophets, and the rest of the books, have no 
small difference when they are spoken in their own lan- 
guage.” Frankel has endeavored to throw suspicion 
on this passage, as if it were unauthentic, but his 
reasons are extremely slender (p. 21, note w). It ap- 
pears from it that the law, the prophets, and the other 
books had been translated into Greek in the time of the 
son of Sirach, i.e. that of Ptolemy Physcon, B.C. 130. 

(3.) The account given by Aristeas comes next be- 
fore us (see Rosenmiitller, Handb. d. Lit. d. bibl. Kritik 
u. Exeg. ii, 413 sq.). This writer pretends to be a Gen- 
tile, and a favorite at the court of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt. In a letter addressed to his 
brother Philocrates, he relates that Philadelphus, when 
forming a library at great expense, was advised by De- 
metrius Phalereus to apply to the Jewish high- priest 
Eleazer for a copy of the book containing the Jewish 
laws. Having previously purchased the freedom of 
more than a hundred thousand captive Jews in Egypt, 
the king sent Aristeas and Andreas to Jerusalem with 
a letter requesting of Eleazer seventy-two persons as in- 
terpreters, six out of each tribe. They were despatched 
accordingly with a magnificent copy of the law, and 
were received and entertained by the king for several 
days with great respect and liberality. Demetrius led 
them to an island, probably Pharos, where they lodged 
together. The translation was finished in seventy-two 
days, having been written down by Demetrius piece by 
piece, as agreed upon after mutual consultation. It was 
then publicly read by Demetrius to a number of Jews 
whom he had summoned together. They approved of 
it, and imprecations were uttered against any one who 
should presume to alter it. The Jews requested per- 
mission to take copies of it for their use, and it was care- 
fully preserved by command of the king. The inter- 
preters were sent home loaded with presents. 

The work of Aristeas, which was first published in 
the original Greek by Simon Schard (Basel, 1561, 8vo), 
and several times reprinted, was also given by Hody in 
Greek and Latin, in his book entitled De Bibliorum 
Textibus Originalibus, Versionibus Grecis, et Latina Vul- 
gata (Oxon. 1705, fol.). The most accurate edition, 
however, is that by Galland, in the Bibliotheca Vet. 
Patrum, vol. ii. It was translated into English by 
Whiston, and published at London in 1727, 8vo. See 
also Aristeas, Hist. LX XII Int. ex Rec. Eld. de Parchum 
(Francf. 1610; Oxon. 1692). 

(4.) In all discussions relative to the name of Septua- 
gint, so universally appropriated to the Greek version 
of Alexandria, the scholion discovered by Osann and 
published by Ritschl ought to be considered. The ori- 
gin of this Latin scholion is curious, The substance of 
it is stated to have been extracted from Callimachus 
and Eratosthenes, the Alexandrian librarians, by Tzet- 
zes, and from his Greek note an Italian of the 15th cen- 
tury has formed the Latin scholion in question. The 
writer has been speaking of the collecting of ancient 
Greek poems carried on at Alexandria under Ptolemy 
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Philadelphns, and then he thus continues: “ Nam rex ille 
philosophis affertissimus [ corr. “differtissimus,” Ritschl ; 
“affectissimus,” Thiersch ] et ceteris omnibus auctoribus 
claris, disquisitis impensa regiæ munificentiz ubique ter- 
rarum quantum valuit voluminibus opera Demetrii Pha- 
lerei phzxu senum duas bibliothecas fecit, alteram extra 
regiam alteram autem in regia.” The scholion then 
goes on to speak of books in many languages: “Quæ 
summa diligentia rex ille in suam linguam fecit ab op- 
timis interpretibus converti” (see Thiersch, De Penta- 
teuchi Versione Alexandrina [ Erlang. 1841], p. 8, 9). 
Bernhardy reads instead of “phzxa senum,” “et lxæ 
senum,” and this correction is agreed to by Thiersch, as 
it well may be: some correction is manifestly needed, 
and this appears to be right. This gives us seventy 
elders associated in the formation of the library. The 
testimony comes to us from Alexandrian authority; and 
this, if true (or even if believed to be true), would con- 
nect the Septuagint with the library —a designation 
which might most easily be applied to a version of the 
Scriptures there deposited; and, let the translation be 
once known by such a name, then nothing would be 
more probable than that the designation should be ap- 
plied to the translators. This may be regarded as the 
first step in the formation of the fables. Let the Sep- 
tuagint be first known as applying to the associates in 
the collection of the library, then to the library itself, 
and then to that particular book in the library which to 
so many had a far greater value than all its other con- 
tents. Whether more than the Pentateuch was thus 
translated and then deposited in the royal library is a 
separate question, ' 

2. Confirmation by Later A uthorities.—(1.) Of Jewish 
writers, Josephus (Ant, xii, 2) agrees in the main with 
Aristeas; but Philo’s account ( De Vita Mosis, lib. ii) 
differs in a number of circumstances. 

(2.) Among the Greek Church fathers Irenæus (lib. 
iii, c. 24) relates that Ptolemy Lagi, wishing to adorn 
his Alexandrian library with the writings of all nations, 
requested from the Jews of Jerusalem a Greek version 
of their Scriptures; that they sent seventy elders well 
skilled in the Scriptures and in later languages; that 
the king separated them from one another and bade them 
all translate the several books. When they came to- 
gether before Ptolemy and showed their versions, God 
was glorified, for they all agreed exactly, from beginning 
to end, in every phrase and word, so that all men may 
know that the Scriptures are translated by the inspira- 
tion of God. 

Justin Martyr (Cohort. ad Grecos, p. 34) gives the 
same account, and adds that he was taken to see the 
cells in which the interpreters worked. 

Epiphanius says that the translators were divided 
into pairs, in thirty-six cells, each pair being provided 
with two scribes; and that thirty-six versions agree- 
ing in every point were produced, by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (De Pond. et Mens. c. iti-vi). 

(3.) Among the Latin fathers Augustine adheres to 
the inspiration of the translators—“ Non autem secun- 
dum LXX interpretes, qui etiam ipsi divino Spiritu in- 
terpretati, ob hoc aliter videntur nonnulla dixisse, ut ad 
spiritualem sensum scrutandum magis admoneretur lec- 
toris intentio” (De Doctr. Christ. iv, 15). 

But Jerome boldly throws aside the whole story of 
the cells and the inspiration—“ Et nescio quis primus 
auctor Septuaginta cellulas Alexandriæ mendacio suo 
extruxerit, quibus divisi eadem scriptitarent, cum Aris- 
tæus ejusdem Ptolemæi vrepacmoric, et multo post 
tempore Josephus, nihil tale retulerint: sed in una ba- 
silicâ congregatos, contulisse scribant, non prophetasse. 
Aliud est enim vatem, aliud esse interpretem. Ibi Spir- 
itus ventura prædicit; hic eruditio et verborum copia 
ea que intelligit transfert” (Pref. ad Pent.). 

3. Modern Opinions.—(1.) Until the latter half of the 
17th century the origin of the Sept. as given by Aris- 
teas was firmly believed; while the numerous additions 
that had been made to the original story in the prog- 
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ress of centuries were unhesitatingly received as equal- 
ly genuine. The story was first reckoned improbable 
by L. Vives (in a note to Augustine’s De Civitate Dez); 
then Scaliger asserted that it was written by a Jew; 
and Richard Simon was too acute a critic not to per- 
ceive the truth of Scaliger’s assertion. Hody was the 
first who demonstrated with great learning, skill, and 
discrimination that the narrative could not be authen- 
tic (De Bibl. Text. Orig. Vers. Grec. et Lat. Vulg. [Ox- 
ford, 1705] lib. iv). It is now universally pronounced 
fabulous. 

(2.) But the Pseudo-Aristeas had a basis of fact for 
his fiction; on three points of his story there is no ma- 
terial difference of opinion, and they are confirmed by 
the study of the version itself: (a.) The version was 
made at Alexandria. (6.) It was begun in the time of 
the earlier Ptolemies, about B.C. 280. (c.) The law (i.e. 
the Pentateuch) alone was translated at first. It is also 
very possible that there is some truth in the statement 
that a copy was placed in the royal library. (The em- 
peror Akbar caused the New Test. to be translated into 
Persian.) 

(3.) But by whom was the version made? As Hody 
justly remarks, “It is of little moment whether it was 
made at the command of the king or spontaneously by 
the Jews; but it is a question of great importance 
whether the Hebrew copy of the law and the interpret- 
ers (as Pseudo-Aristeas and his followers relate) were 
summoned from Jerusalem and sent by the high-priest. 
to Alexandria.” On this question no testimony can 
be so conclusive as the evidence of the version itself, 
which bears upon its face the marks of imperfect knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, and exhibits the forms and phrases of 
the Macedonic Greek prevalent in Alexandria, with a 
plentiful sprinkling of Egyptian words. The forms 
HAYooay, tapeveBadrooay, betray the fellow - citizens 
of Lycophron, the Alexandrian poet, who closes his iam- 
bic line with camo yij¢ toyafocay. Hody (II, iv) 
gives several examples of Egyptian renderings of names 
and coins and measures; among them the hippodrome 
of Alexandria for the Hebrew Cibrath (Gen. xlviii, 7), 
and the papyrus of the Nile for the rush of Job (viil, 
11). The reader of the Sept. will readily agree with 
his conclusion, “ Sive regis jussu, sive sponte a Judzis, 
a Judæis Alexandrinis fuisse factam.” The question as 
to the moving cause which gave birth to the version 
is one which cannot be so decisively answered either 
by internal evidence or by historical testimony. The 
balance of probability must be struck between the tra- 
dition, so widely and permanently prevalent, of the 
king’s intervention, and the simpler account suggested 
by the facts of history and the phenomena of the ver- 
sion itself. It is well known that after the Jews re- 
turned from the captivity of Babylon, having lost in 
great measure the familiar knowledge of the ancient 
Hebrew, the readings from the books of Moses in the 
synagogues of Palestine were explained to them in the 
Chaldaic tongue in Targums or paraphrases; and the 
same was done with the books of the prophets when, at 
a later time, they also were read in the synagogues. 
The Jews of Alexandria had probably still less knowl- 
edge of Hebrew; their familiar language was Alexan- 
drian Greek. They had settled in Alexandria in large 
numbers soon after the time of Alexander and under 
the earlier Ptolemies. They would naturally follow the 
same practice as their brethren in Palestine; the law 
first, and afterwards the prophets, would be explained in 
Greek, and from this practice would arise in time an 
entire Greek version. All the phenomena of the ver- 
sion seem to contirm this view; the Pentateuch is the 
best part of the version; the other books are more de- 
fective, betraying probably the increasing degeneracy 
of the Hebrew MSS. and the decay of Hebrew learning 
with the lapse of time. 

(4.) Nevertheless, the opinion that the Pentateuch 
was translated a considerable time before the prophets 
is not warranted by the language of Justin, Clement of 
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Alexandria, Tertullian, Epiphanius, and Hilary of Poi- 
tiers; although we are aware that Aristeas, Josephus, 
Philo, the Talmudists, and Jerome mention the law only 
as having been interpreted by the seventy-two. Hody 
thinks that the Jews first resorted to the reading of the 
prophets in their synagogues when Antiochus Epipha- 
nes forbade the use of the law, and therefore that the 
prophetic portion was not translated till after the com- 
mencement of Philometor’s reign. It is wholly im- 
probable, however, that Antiochus interdicted the Jews 
merely from reading the Pentateuch (comp. 1 Macc. 
i, 41, etc.; and Josephus, Ant. xii, 5; Frankel, p. 48, 49). 
The interval between the translating of the law and 
the prophets, of which many speak, was probably very 
short. Hody’s proof that the book of Joshua was not 
translated till upwards of twenty years after the death 
of Ptolemy Lagi, founded upon the word yatoue, is per- 
fectly nugatory, although the time assigned cannot be 
far from the truth. The epilogue to the book of Es- 
ther does not state that this part of the Old Test. was 
translated under Ptolemy Philometor or that it was ded- 
icated to him. On the contrary it refers to a certain 
epistle containing apocryphal additions to the canoni- 
cal book of Esther (Valckenaer, p. 33,63). It is a fruit- 
less task to attempt to ascertain the precise times at 
which separate portions of the version were made. All 
that can be known with any degree of probability is 
that it was begun under Lagi and finished before the 
thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy Physcon. 

It is obvious from internal evidence that there were 
several translators, but certainly not seventy-two. Hody 
has endeavored to parcel out their version into small 
portions, assigning each part to a separate person, and 
affirming that they were put together in one cento with- 
out revision; but his notions of rigid uniformity in the 
translators are such as exclude perspicuity, freedom, 
variety, and elegance. There is no ground for believ- 
ing that the Pentateuch proceeded from more than one 
interpreter, who was unquestionably the most skilful of 
all. The entire work was made by five or six individ- 
uals at least, and must, consequently, be of unequal val- 
ue. Comp. Amersfoordt, De Variis Lectio. Holmes. Loc. 
quorund. Pent. Mos, (Lugd. 1815); Thiersch, De Peni. 
Vers. Al. Libri IIT (Erlang. 1841); Frankel, Ueber d. 
Einfluss d. palest. Exeg. auf d. alex. Hermen. (Leips. 
1851); Rosenmitller, op. cit. p. 435 sq. 

(5.) In opposition to the Pseudo-Aristeas, we cannot 
but maintain that the translators were A lerandrian, not 
Palestinian, Jews. The internal character of the en- 
tire version, particularly of the Pentateuch, sufficiently 
attests the fact. We find, accordingly, that proper 
names and terms peculiar to Egypt are rendered in 
such a manner as must have been unintelligible to a 
Greek -speaking population other than the Egyptian 
Jews. That the translators were Egyptians has been 
proved, to the satisfaction of all, by Hody; although 
some of his examples are not appropriate or conclusive. 
Frankel supposes that the version was made not only 
at different times, but at different places. ‘This is quite 
arbitrary. There is no reason for believing with him 
that different books originated after this fashion, the 
impulse having gone forth from Alexandria and spread- 
ing to localities where the Jews had settled, especially 
Cyrene, Leontopolis, and even Asia Minor. 

(6.) The division into verses and chapters is much later 
than the age of the translators. Our present editions 
have been printed in conformity with the division into 
chapters made in the 12th century, though they are not 
uniform in this particular. Still, however, many MSS. 
have separations in the text. The Alexandrine Codex 
is said by Grabe to have 140 divisions, or, as they may 
be called, chapters, in the book of Numbers alone (Prol- 
egomena, ¢. 1, § 7). 

The titles given to the books, such as Téveouec, ete., 
could hardly hawe been affixed by the translators, since 
often they do not harmonize with the version of the 
book itself to which they belong. 
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Il. Textual Basis of the Version.—1. It has been in- 
quired whether the translator of the Pentateuch fol- 
lowed a Hebrew or a Samaritan codex. The Sept. 
and Samaritan harmonize in more than a thousand 
places, where they differ from the Hebrew. Hence it 
has been supposed that the Samaritan edition was the 
basis of the version. Various considerations have been 
adduced in favor of this opinion; and the names of De 
Dieu, Selden, Whiston, Hottinger, Hassencamp, and 
Eichhorn are enlisted on its behalf. But the irrecon- 
cilable enmity subsisting between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, both in Egypt and Palestine, effectually 
militates against it. Besides, in the prophets and Ha- 
giographa, the number of variations from the Masoretic 
text is even greater and more remarkable than those in 
the Pentateuch; whereas the Samaritan extends no fur- 
ther than the Mosaic books. No solution, therefore, can 
be satisfactory which will not serve to explain at once 
the cause or causes both of the differences between the 
Seventy and the Hebrew in the Pentateuch, and those 
found in the remaining books, The problem can be 
fully solved only by such a hypothesis as will throw 
light on the remarkable form of the Sept. in Jere- 
miah and Esther, where it deviates most from the Mas- 
oretic MSS., presenting such transpositions and inter- 
polations as excite the surprise of the most superficial 
reader. The above solution of the question must be 
rejected not only for the reasons assigned, but also for 
the following. (1.) It must be taken into account that if 
the discrepancies of the Samaritan and Jewish copies 
be estimated numerically, the Sept. will be found to 
agree far more frequently with the latter than the for- 
mer. (2.) In the cases of considerable and marked pas- 
sages occurring in the Samaritan which are not in the 
Jewish, the Sept. does not contain them. (3.) In the 
passages in which slight variations are found, both in 
the Samaritan and Sept., from the Jewish text, they 
often differ among themselves, and the amplification of 
the Sept. is less than that of the Samaritan. (4.) Some 
of the small amplifications in which the Samaritan 
seems to accord with the Sept. are in such incorrect 
and non-idiomatic Hebrew that it is suggested that 
these must be franslutions, and, if so, probably from the 
Sept. (5.) The amplifications of the Sept. and Samaritan 
often resemble each other greatly in character, as if 
similar false criticism had been applied to the text. in 
each case. But as, in spite of all similarities such as 
these, the Pentateuch of the Sept. is more Jewish than 
Samaritan, we need not adopt the notion of translation 
from a Samaritan codex, which would involve the sub- 
ject in greater difficulties, and leave more points to be 
explained. (On some of the supposed agreements of 
the Sept. with the Samaritan, see bishop Fitzgerald in 
Kitto’s Journal of Sucred Literature, Oct. 1848, p. 324- 
332.) 

Some suppose that the one was interpolated from the 
other—a conjecture not at all probable. Jahn and Bauer 
imagine that the Hebrew MS. used by the Egyptian 
Jews agreed much more closely with the Samaritan in 
the text and forms of its letters than the present Maso- 
retic copies. This hypothesis, however, even if it were 
otherwise correct, would not account for the great har- 
mony existing between the Samaritan and Sept. 

Another hypothesis has been put forth by Gesenius 
(Commentatw de Pent. Samar. Orig. Indole, et Auctor.), 
viz. that both the Samaritan and Sept. flowed from a 
common recension (éxdootc) of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
one older than either, and different in many places from 
the recension of the Masoretes now in common use. 
“This supposition,” says Prof. Stuart, by whom it is 
adopted, “ will account for the differences and for the 
agreements of the Sept. and Samaritan.” The follow- 
ing objections have been made to this ingenious and 
plausible hypothesis, (a.) It assumes that before the 
whole of the Old Test. was written there had been a re- 
cension or revision of several books. But there is no 
record or tradition in favor of the idea that inspired 
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men applied a correcting hand in this manner till the 
close of the canon. To say that others did so is not in 
unison with right notions of the inspiration of Scripture, 
unless it be equally affirmed that they corrupted, under 
the idea of correcting, the holy books. (0.) This hypoth- 
esis implies that a recension took place at a period com- 
paratively early, before any books had been written ex- 
cept the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and the writings 
of David and Solomon. If it be improbable that a revised 
edition was made before the completion of the canon, 
it is much more improbable that it was undertaken 
when few books were written. (c.) It supposes that an 
older recension was still current after Ezra had revised 
the whole collection and closed the canon. In making 
the Sept. version, it is very improbable that the Jews, 
who were the translators, followed a recension far infe- 
rior in their estimation to the copy of the sacred books 
corrected by Ezra. This objection rests on the assump- 
tion that Ezra completed the canon of the Old Test., 
having been prompted, as well as inspired, to arrange 
and revise the books of Scripture. Such is the Jewish 
tradition; and although a majority of the German crit- 
ics disallow its truth, yet it is held by very able and ac- 
complished men. 

Prof. Lee (Prolegomena to Bagster’s Polyglot) ac- 
counts for the agreement between the Sept. and Samar- 
itan in another way. He conjectures that the early 
Christians interspersed their copies with Samaritan 
glosses, which ignorant transcribers afterwards inserted 
in the text. But he has not shown that Christians in 
general were acquainted with the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and its additions to the Hebrew copy; neither has he 
taken into account the reverence entertained by the 
early Christians for the sacred bcoks. We cannot, there- 
fure, attribute the least probability to this hypothesis, 

Another hypothesis has been mentioned by Frankel, 
viz. that the Sept. flowed from a Chaldee version, which 
was used before and after the time of Ezra—a version 
inexact and paraphrastic, which had undergone many 
alterations and corruptions. ‘This was first proposed by 
R. Asaria di Rossi, in the midst of other conjectures. 
Frankel admits that the assumption of such a version is 
superfluous, except in relation to the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, where much is gained by it. This Chaldee ver- 
sion circulated in various transcripts here and there; 
and as the same care was not applied in preserving its 
integrity as was exercised with respect to the original 
Hebrew, the copies of it presented considerable differ- 
ences among themselves. Both the Greek version and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch were taken from it. Fran- 
kel concedes that this hypothesis is not satisfactory with 
regard to the Sept., because the mistakes found in that 
version must have frequently originated in misunder- 
standing the Hebrew text. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that any Targum or Chaldee version had been 
made before Ezra’s time, or soon after. Explanations 
of the lessons publicly read by the Jews were given in 
Chaldee, not regularly perhaps, or uniformly; but it 
can scarcely be assumed that a Chaldee version had 
been made out in writing, and circulated in different 
copies, Glosses, or short expositions of words and sen- 
tences, were furnished by the public readers for the ben- 
efit of the people; and it is by no means improbable 
that several of these traditional comments were incor- 
porated with the version by the Jewish translators, to 
whom they were familiar. 

In short, no hypothesis yet proposed commends itself 
to general reception, although the Vorstudien of Frankel 
have probably opened up the way towards a correct so- 
lution. The great source from which the striking pe- 
culiarities in the Sept. and the Samaritan flowed appears 
to us to have been early traditional interpretations cur- 
rent among the Jews, targums, or pauraphrases— not 
written, perhaps, but orally circulated. Such glossarial 
versions, which must have circulated chiefly in Pales- 
tine, require to be traced back to an early epoch—to the 
period of the second Temple. They existed, in substance 
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at least, in ancient times, at once indicating and modi- 
fying the Jewish mode of interpretation, ‘The Alexan- 
drian mode of interpretation stood in close connection 
with the Palestinian; for the Jews of Egypt looked 
upon Jerusalem as their chief city, and the Sanhedrim 
of Jerusalem as their ecclesiastical rulers, If, therefore, 
we can ascertain the traditional paraphrases of the one, 
those of the other must Have been substantially the 
same (see Gieseler’s Eccles, Hist., transl. by Cunning- 
ham, i, 30). 

Tychsen (Tentamen de Variis Codd. Heb. V. T. MSS. 
Gener.) thought that the Sept. was made from the He- 
brew transcribed into Hebrew-Greek characters. It is 
almost unnecessary to refer to such a notion. It never 
obtained general currency, having been examined and 
refuted by Dathe, Michaelis, and Hassencamp. 

2. Evidence as to the Verbal.Condition of the Original. 
—Here we naturally inquire as to two obvious points : 

(1.) Was the version made from Hebrew MSS. with 
the vowel-points now used? A few examples will in- 
dicate the answer. 


A. PROPER NAMES. 


Hebrew. Septuagint. 
Exod. vi, 17, “32b, Libni. Aoßevei. 
vi, 19, "59, Machli. Moodei. 
xiii, 20, EAN, Etham. Owu. 
Deut. iii, 10, 350, Salchah. 'EAxã. 
iv, 48, nya, Bezer. Boodp. 
xxxiv, 1, MOB, Pisgah. dacya. 
B. Oruer WORDS. 
Hebrew. Septuagint. 
Gen. i, 9, DIP", place. ouvaywyy (mpa). 
xv, 11, pm aw, kai gvvekáðioev avtos 
and he drove them away. (BAN Bw"). 
Exod. xii, 17, MAX BAM, Thy évtoAny Tavthy 
unleavened bread. (MXA). 
Numb. xvi, 5, “p3, in the éméoxertat 
morning. “p. 


Deut. xv, 18, MW, double. 
724, a word. 


Examples of these two kinds are innumerable. Plainly 
the Greek translators had not Hebrew MSS. pointed as 
at present. In many cases (e. g. Exod. ii, 25; Nahum 
iii, 8) the Sept. has possibly preserved the true pro- 
nunciation and sense where the Masoretic pointing has 
gone wrong. 

(2.) Were the Hebrew words divided from one an- 
other, and were the final letters Y, Ñ, j, D, J, in use 
when the Sept. was made?—Take a few out of many 
examples: 


éwétesov (II). 


Isa. ix, S, Savatov (M2). 


Hebrew. Septuagint. 
(1) Deut. xxvi, 5, “AN “AN, Lupiav àréßaňev 
a perishing Syrian. (TAN DSN). 
(2) 2 Kings ii, 14, SATAN, ù ppw 
he also eee 
(3) 2 Kings xxii, 20, 199, obx ob'tws 
therefore. (GE7ND). 
(4) 1 Chron. xvii, 10, 79 JAN}, ear arciew sé 
and i told thee. (PAIN. 
(5) Hos. vi, 5, "AN PORw Kai TO Kpipa nov 
R ws põæs efeicv- 
Ny, OETUL. 
and thy Lite dieses The Sept. reads : 
Tati neth forth. NN NOBUS. 
(6) Zech. xi, 7, toy tm “399 529, eis thv Xavaritıv 
even uou, O (it joins the firat 
of the flock. two words]. 


Here we find three cases (2, 4, 6) where the Sept. reads 
as one word what makes two in the present Hebrew 
text; one case (3) where one Hebrew word is made into 
two by the Sept.; two cases (1,5) where the Sept. trans- 
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perhaps preserved the true division and sense. 


In the study of these minute particulars, which en- 
able us to examine closely the work of the translators, 
great help is afforded by Cappelli Critica Sacra, and 
by the Vorstudien of Frankel, who has most diligently 
. His projected work 
on the whole of the version has not been completed, 
but he has published a part of it in his treatise Ueber 
den Einfluss der puldstinischen Exegese auf die alexan- 
drinische Hermeneutik, in which he reviews minutely 


anatomized the text of the Sept. 


the Sept. version of the Pentateuch. 


Ill. Ecclesiastical Authority and Influence.—The Sept. 
does not appear to have obtained general authority 
among the Jews so long as Hebrew was understood at 
It is remarkable that Aristobulus quotes 
the original, even where it departs frum the text of the 
The version was indeed spread abroad in Egypt, 
It seems to have 
been so highly esteemed by the Jews as to be publicly 
read in some of their synagogues. From the 146th No- 
vella of Justinian, it would seem that some Jews wished 


Alexandria. 


Sept. 
Northern Africa, and Asia Minor. 
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fers a letter from the end of one word to the beginning 
of the next. By inspection of the Hebrew in these 
cases it will be easily seen that the Hebrew MSS. must 
have been written without intervals between the words, 
and that the present final forms were not then in use. 
In three of the abovg examples (4, 5, 6), the Sept. has 
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version we may ascribe, iu great measure, that general 
persuasion which prevailed over the whole East (per- 
crebuerat Oriente toto) of the near approach of the Re- 
deemer, and which led the magi to recognise the star 
that proclaimed the birth of the King of the Jews. 

2. Not. less wide was the influence of the Sept. in the 
spread of the Gospel. Many of those Jews who were 
assembled at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, from 
Asia Minor, from Africa, from Crete and Rome, used the 
Greek language ; the testimonies to Christ from the law 
and the prophets came to them in the words of the Sept. ; 
St. Stephen probably quoted from it in his address to 
the Jews; the Ethiopian eunuch was reading the Sept. 
version of Isaiah in his chariot (wç mpdBaroy iri oda- 
ynv Ñx); they who were scattered abroad went forth 
into many lands, speaking of Christ in Greek, and point- 
ing to the things written of him in the Greek version 
of Moses and the prophets; from Antioch and Alexan- 
dria in the East to Rome and Massilia in the West, the 
voice of the Gospel sounded forth in Greek; Clemens 
of Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Justin Martyr in Pales- 
tine, Irenæus at Lyons, and many more, taught and 
wrote in the words of the Greek Scriptures; and a still 
wider range was given to the Sept. by the Latin ver- 
sion (or versions) made from it for the use of the Latin 
churches in Italy and Africa; and in later times by the 
numerous other versions into the tongues of Egypt, 
















the public interpreter, who read the lessons out of the 
law and the prophets in Hebrew, to give his explana- 
tions of them in Greek, while others desired to have 
them in Chaldee. The reader, therefore, employed this 
translation as explanatory of the sections recited in the 
original, yet, although they highly esteemed the Greek, 
they did not regard it as equal to the Hebrew. Even 
the Talmudists make honorable mention of its origin. 
It is true that the Talmud also speaks of it as an abom- 
ination to the Jews in Palestine; but this refers to the 
2d century and the time following, not to the period im- 
mediately after the appearance of Christ. When con- 
troversies arose between Christians and Jews, and the 
former appealed with irresistible force of argument to 
this version, the latter denied that it agreed with the 
Hebrew original. Thus by degrees it became odious 
to the Jews—as much execrated as it had before been 


Ethiopia, Armenia, Arabia, and Georgia. For a long 
period the Sept. was the Old Test. of the far larger part 
of the Christian Church (see the Hulsean Prize Essay, 
by W. R. Churton, On the Influence of the Sept. on the 
Progress of Christianity [Camb. 1861]; and an art. in 
the Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1862, vol. iil). 

A number of other versions have been founded on the 
Sept. 1. Various early Latin translations, the chief of 
which was the Vetus Itala ; 2. The Coptic and Sahidic, 
belonging to the Ist and 2d centuries; 3. The Ethiopic, 
belonging to the 4th century; 4. The Armenian, of the 
5th century; 5. The Georgian, of the 6th century; 6. 
Various Syriac versions, of the 6th and 8th centuries; 
7. Some Arabic versions [see ARABIC VERSIONS]; 8. 
The Slavonic, belonging to the 9th century. 

IV. Liturgical Origin of Portions of the Version.— 


commended. They had recourse to the translation of 


Aquila, who is supposed to have undertaken a new 
work from the Hebrew, with the express object of sup- 
planting the Sept. and favoring the sentiments of his 


brethren. 
Among the Christians the ancient text, called rown, 
was current before the time of Origen. We find it quot- 


ed by the early Christian fathers—in Greek by Clem- 
ens Romanus, Justin Martyr, Irenæus; in Latin versions 
by Tertullian and Cyprian. We find it questioned as 
inaccurate by the Jews (Just. Martyr, Apol.), and pro- 
voking them to obtain a better version (hence the ver- 
sions of Aquila, etc.). We find it quoted by Josephus 


and Philo; and thus we are brought to the time of the 
apostles and evangelists, whose writings are full of cita- 
tions and references, and imbued with the phraseology 
of the Sept. From all this we are justified in the fol- 
lowing conclusions on this head: 

1. This version was highly esteemed by the Helle- 
nistic Jews before the coming of Christ. An annual fes- 
tival was held at Alexandria in remembrance of the 
completion of the work (Philo, De Vita Mosis, lib. ii). 
The manner in which it is quoted by the writers of the 
New Test. proves that it had long been in general use. 
Wherever, by the conquests of Alexander or by colo- 
nization, the Greek language prevailed; wherever Jews 
were settled, and the attention of the neighboring Gen- 
tiles was drawn to their wondrous history and law, there 
was found the Sept., which thus became, by Divine 
Providence, the means of spreading widely the knowl- 
edge of the One True God and his promises of a Saviour 
to come throughout the nations; it was indeed ostium 
gentibus ad Christum. To the wide dispersion of this 






This is a subject for inquiry which has received but lit- 
tle attention; not so much, probably, as its importance 
deserves. It was noticed by Tregelles many vears ago 
that the headings of certain psalms in the Sept. coin- 
cide with the liturgical directions in the Jewish Prayer- 
book. The results were at a later period communicated 
in Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, April, 1852, 
p. 207-209. The results may be briefly stated: The 
23d Psalm, Sept. (Heb. 24th), is headed in the Sept. 
Tig pua¢g caBPBarov; so, too, in Heb. in De Sola’s 
Prayers of the Sephardim, {VOR OT: Psa. xlvii, 
Sept. (Heb. xlviii), devréog caBBarou, “JŽ mind: Psa, 
xciii, Sept. (Heb. xciv), rerpáðt caBBarov, "3125 DD: 
Psa. xcii, Sept. (Heb. xciii), «ig rjv npipay Tov rpo- 
caßBárov, "w mb. There appear to be no Greek 
copies extant which contain similar headings for Psa. 
lxxxi and lxxx (Heb. ]xxxii and lxxxi), which the 


wJewish Prayer-book appropriates to the third and fifth 


days; but that such once existed in the case of the lat- 
ter psalm seems to be shown from the Latin Psalterium 
Vetus having the prefixed quinta sabbati, "aM D1", 
Delitzsch, in his Commentary on the Psalms, has recent- 
ly pointed out that the notation of these psalms in the 
Sept. is in accordance with certain passages in the Tal- 
mud. 

It is worthy of inquiry whether variations in other 
passages of the Sept. from the Hebrew text cannot at 
times be connected with liturgical use, and whether 
they do not originate in part from rubrical directions. 
It seems to be at least plain that the Psalms were trans- 
lated from a copy prepared for synagogue worship. 

V. Character of the Version.—Under this head we 
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have to consider several special questions relating to its 
internal character as a translation: 

1. Js the Sept. Faithful in Substance ?—Here we can- 
not answer by citing a few examples; the question re- 
fers to the general texture, and any opinion we express 
must be verified by continuous reading. For a purely 
philological examination, see SEPTUAGINT, LINGUISTIC 
CHARACTER OF. 

(1.) It has been clearly shown by Hody, Frankel, and 
others that the several books were translated by differ- 
ent persons, without any comprehensive revision to har- 
monize the several parts. Names and words are ren- 
dered differently in different books; e. g. 


MO, the Passover, in the Pentateuch is rendered zá- 
oxa; in 2 Chron. XXXV, 6, pacék. 

DAN, Urim, Exod. xxviii, 26, dnAwors ; Dent. xxxiii, 8, 
dnroc; Ezra ii, 63, pwtiLovres; Neh. vii, 65, pwriowr. 

Dam, Thummim, Exod. xxviii, 26, dA7Seca; Ezra ii, 68, 
réNELov. 

The Philistines in the Pentateuch and Joshua are vàe- 
once(us in the other books aAAd@uaAor. i 

The books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings are dis- 
tinguished by the use of éyw e'm instead of yo. 


These are a few out of many like variations. 

(2.) ‘Thus the character of the version varies much in 
the several books; those of the Pentateuch are the best, 
as Jerome says (“Contitemur plus quam ceteris cum He- 
braicis consonare”), and this agrees well with the exter- 
nal evidence that the law was translated first, when He- 
brew MSS. were more correct and Hebrew better known. 
Perhaps the simplicity of the style in these early books 
facilitated the fidelity of the version. 

(3.) The poetical parts are, generally speaking, infe- 
rior to the historical, the original abounding with rarer 
words and expressions. In these parts the reader of the 
Sept. must be continually on the watch lest an imperfect 
rendering of a difficult word mar the whole sentence. 
The Psalms and Proverbs are perhaps the best. 

(4.) In the major prophets some of the most impor- 
tant prophecies are sadly obscured—e. g. Isa. ix, 1, rov- 
TO TOWTOY Tie TAY Toe, Ywoa ZapPovrwy, K. T. N.; 
and in ix, 6, “ Esaias nactus est interpretem sese indig- 
num” (Zwingli); Jer. xxiii, 6, xai rovro rò évopa aù- 
Tov ò Kadéios aùtTòv Kupiog ‘Iwoedéx iv roig mpoph- 
Tae. 

Ezekiel and the minor prophets (speaking generally) 
seem to be better rendered. ‘The Sept. version of Daniel 
was not used, that of Theodotion being substituted for it. 

(5.) Supposing the numerous glosses and duplicate 
renderings which have evidently crept from the mar- 
gin into the text to be removed (e. g. Isa. vii, 16; Hab. 
ili, 2; Joel i, 8)—for these are blemishes not of the ver- 
sion itself, but of the copies—and forming a rough esti- 


mate of what the Sept. was in its earliest state, we may |, 


perhaps say of it, in the words of the well-known simile, 
that it was, in many parts, “the wrong side of the He- 
brew tapestry,” exhibiting the general outlines of the 
pattern, but confused in the more delicate lines, and with 
many ends of threads visible; or, to use a more digni- 
fied illustration, the Sept. is the image of the original 
seen through a glass not adjusted to the proper focus— 
the larger features are shown, but the sharpness of defi- 
nition is lost. On Judges, see Grabii Kp. ad J. Millium 
qua Ostend. L. Judd. Gen. LXX Vers. eam esse quam 
MS, Alex. Exhibet, etc. (Oxf. 1705); Ziegler, Theol. 
A bhandl, (Gott. 1791), vol. i. On Samuel and Kings, 
Thenius, Kurzgef. exeg. Hdb. z. A. T. iv, 24 sq.; ix, 13 
sq. On Chronicles, Movers, Krit. Unters. (Bonn, 1834). 
On Esther, Fritsche’s ed. (Zür. 1848). See Jer. s. v. Jud. 
Alex. ac Relig. init. Grec., em. Notisque Crit. ill. G. L. 
Spohn (Lips. 1794; 2d ed. 1824, by F. A. G. Spohn). 

2. Is the Version Minutely Accurate in Details ?—We 
have anticipated the answer to this question, but will 
give a few examples: 

(1.) The same word in the same chapter is often ren- 


dered by differing words—Exod. xii, 13, "FAMNO8, “I will 
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pass over,” Sept. oxevraow, but 23, MOB, “will pass over,” 
Sept. wrapeXevoerat. 

(2.) Differing words by the same word—Exod. xii, 
23, "39, “pass through,” and MOB, “pass over,” both 
by mapedevoerar; Numb. xv, 4, 5, NMIN, “offering,” 
and M733, “sacritice,” both by Suola. 

(3.) The divine names are frequently interchanged ; 
Kúpıoç is put for pcndy, God, and Ocsóc for minm, Je- 
hovah; and the two are often wrongly combined or 
wrongly separated. 

(4.) Proper names are sometimes translated, some- 
times not. In Gen. xxiii, by translating the name 
Machpelah (Tò durdovv), the version is made to speak 
first of the cave being in the field (ver. 9), and then of 
the field being in the cave (ver. 17), ó aypòç "Edpwyr, òç 
ny iv tp Ourd@ ornhaip, the last word not warranted 
by the Hebrew. Zech. vi, 14 is a curious example of 
four names of persons being translated—e. g. magiub, 
“to Tobijah,” Sept. roic xpncipoig aùrç; Pisgah in 
Deut. xxxiv, 1, is gaoya, but in Deut. iii, 27, roù Ae- 
Nakevpivov. 

(5.) The translators are often misled by the similarity 
of Hebrew words—e. g. Numb. iii, 26, wna, “the 
cords of it,” Sept. rà kardaXorra, and iv, 26, rd. repicod. 
In other places oi xaXor, and Isa. liv, 2, rd cyotviopara, 
both rightly. Exod. iv, 31, 17a", “they heard,” Sept. 
éydon amaw) ; Numb. xvi, 15, “I have not taken one 
ass” (man ), Sept. ov« émiSipnya (AM) Anpa; 
Deut. xxxii, 10, 35NX70", “he found him,” Sept. aù- 
rapknoey aùróv; 1 Sam. xii, 2, “raw, “I am gray- 
headed,” Sept. caSjoouar (MSW); Gen. iii, 17, 
7133, “for thy sake,” Sept. èv roic Epyowc oov (“I 
for“). 

In very similar cases the error may be thus traced to 
the similarity of some of the Hebrew letters, 3 and ', 57 
and M, “ and 4, etc.; in some it is difficult to see any 
connection between the original and the version—e. g. 
Deut. xxxii, 8, Dens “23, “the sons of Israel,” Sept. 
dyyédwy Osoŭ. Aquila and Symmachus, viðv ’Iopand. 

Isa, xxi, 11, 12. Septuagint. 
seein what of the night? Suddowere trankew: 
atchman, what of the night? 7 

The watchman said, 

The morning cometh, and also 

the ni 


ht: 
If ye will inquire, inquire ye. 
Return, come. 


dvAdcow TONpwe Kas 

THY VUKTa, 
éav Cntis Eiee, 

Kat Tap EMOL OLKEL. 

(6.) Besides the above deviations and many like them, 
which are probably due to accidental causes—the change 
of a letter, or doubtful writing in the Hebrew—there are 
some passages which seem to exhibit a studied varia- 
tion in the Sept. from the Hebrew, e. g. Gen. ii, 2, on 
the seventh (92W) day God ended his work; Sept. 
ouverereoev ò Oròc iv ry ning TÄ Exry rà ipya aù- 
rov. The addition in Exod. xii, 40, nai ¿v rg yg Xa- 
vaáv, appears to be of this kind, inserted to solve a dif- 
ficulty. 

Frequently the strong expressions of the Hebrew are 
softened down; where human parts are ascribed to God 
for hand the Sept. substitutes power; for mouth, word, 
etc. Exod. iv, 16, “Thou shalt be to him instead of 
God” (OPN), Sept. od òè adrG éoy Ta mpòç Toy 
Oedy (see Exod. iv, 15). These and many more savor 
of design rather than of accident or error. 

The version is, therefore, not minutely accurate in 
details ; and it may be laid down as a principle, nerer 
to build any argument on words or phrases of the Sept. 
without comparing them with the Hebrew. The Greek 
may be right; but very often its variations are wrong. 

3. We shall now be prepared to weigh the tradition 
of the fathers, that the version was made by inspiration 
(kar érimvotay roù Oor, Irenæus; “Divino Spiritu 
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interpretati,” Augustine). Even Jerome himself seems 
to think that the Sept. may have sometimes added words 
to the original “ob Spiritus Sancti auctoritatem, licet 
in Hebrzis voluminibus non legatur” (Prefat. in Para- 
dip. tom. i, col. 1419). 

Let us try to form some conception of what is meant 
by the inspiration of translators. It cannot mean what 
Jerome here seems to allow, that the translators were 
divinely moved to add to the original, for this would 
be the inspiration of prophets, as he himself says in 
another passage (Prolog. in Genesin), “ Aliud est enim 
vertere, aliud esse interpretem.” Every such addi- 
tion would be, in fact, a new revelation. Nor can it 
be, as some have thought, that the deviations of the 
Sept. from the original were divinely directed, whether 
in order to adapt the Scriptures to the mind of the 
heathen or for other purposes. This would be, pro 
tanto, a new revelation, and it is difficult to conceive of 
such a revelation; for, be it observed, the discrepancy 
between the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures would tend 
to separate the Jews of Palestine from those of Alexan- 
dria, and of other places where the Greek Scriptures 
were used; there would be two different copies of the 
same books dispersed throughout the world, each claim- 
ing divine authority; the appeal to Moses and the 
prophets would lose much of its force; the standard of 
divine truth would be rendered doubtful; the trumpet 
would give an uncertain sound. No! If there be such 
a thing as an inspiration of translators, it must be an 
effect of the Holy Spirit on their minds, enabling them 
to do their work of translation more perfectly than by 
their own abilities and acquirements; to overcome the 
difficulties arising from defective knowledge, from im- 
perfect MSS., from similarity of letters, from human in- 
firmity and weariness; and so to produce a copy of the 
Scriptures, setting forth the Word of God and the his- 
tory of his people, in its original truth and purity. This 
is the kind of inspiration claimed for the translators by 
Philo (Vit. Mosis, lib. ii): “ We look upon the persons 
who made this version not merely as translators, but as 
persons chosen and set apart by divine appointment, to 
whom it was given to comprehend and express the sense 
and meaning of Moses in the fullest and clearest man- 
ner.” 

The reader will be able to judge from the foregoing 
examples whether the Sept. version satisfies this test. 
If it does, it will be found not only substantially faith- 
ful, but minutely accurate in details; it will enable us 
to correct the Hebrew in every place where an error 
has crept in; it will give evidence of that faculty of 
intuition in its highest form which enables our great 
critics to divine from the faulty text the true reading; 
it will be, in short, a republication of the original text, 
purified from the errors of human hands and eyes, 
stamped with fresh authority from heaven. This is a 
question to be decided by facts, by the phenomena of 
the version itself. We will simply declare our own con- 
viction that, instead of such a divine republication of 
the original, we find a marked distinction between the 
original and the Sept.—a distinction which is well ex- 
pressed in the words of Jerome (Prolog. in Genesin) : 
“ Ibi Spiritus ventura preedicit ; hic eruditio et verborum 
copia ea que intelligit transfert.” It will be remem- 
bered that this agrees with the ancient narrative of the 
version, known by the name of Aristeas, which repre- 
sents the interpreters as meeting in one house, forming 
one council, conferring together, and agreeing on the 
sense (see Hody, lib. ii, c. vi). 

There are some, perhaps, who will deem this estimate 
of the Sept. too low; who think that the use of this ver- 
sion in the New Test. stamps it with an authority above 
that of a mere translation. But as the apostles and 
evangelists do not invariably cite the Old Test. accord- 
ing to this version, we are left to judge by the light of 
facts and evidence. Students of Holy Scripture, as well 
as students of the natural world, should bear in mind 
the maxim of Bacon, “ Sola spes est in vera inductione.” 

IX.—_M {m 
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VI. Benefits to be Derived from the Study of the Sep- 
tuagint.— After all the notices of imperfection above 
given, it may seem strange to say, but we believe it to 
be the truth, that the student of Scripture can scarcely 
read a chapter without some benefit, especially if he be 
a student of Hebrew, and able, even in a very humble 
way, to compare the version with the original. 

1. We have seen above that the Sept. gives evidence 
of the character and condition of the Hebrew MSS. from 
which it was made with respect to vowel-points and the 
mode of writing. This evidence often renders very ma- 
terial help in the correction and establishment of the 
Hebrew text. Being made from MSS. far older than 
the Masoretic recension, the Sept. often indicates read- 
ings more ancient and more correct than those of our | 
present Hebrew MSS. and editions, and often speaks de- 
cisively between the conflicting readings of the present 
MSS. The following are instances: 

Psa, xxii, 17 (in the Sept. xxi, 16). The printed He- 
brew text is ""N2; but several MSS. have a verb in 
the third person plural, N3: the Sept. steps in to de- 
cide the doubt, wovtay yeipag pov cai móðaç prov, con- 
firmed by Aquila, yoyuvay. 

Psa. xvi, 10. The printed text is 7 "OM, in the 
plural; but near two hundred MSS. have the singular, 
{3"OM, which is clearly confirmed by the evidence of 
the Sept., odd: dwoeg roy Oovdy oov idsiv dtapSopay. 

In passages like these, which touch on the cardinal 
truths of the Gospel, it is of great importance to have 
the testimony of an unsuspected witness in the Sept. 
long before the controversy between Christians and 
Jews. 

In Hosea vi, 5, the context clearly requires that the 
first person should be maintained throughout the verse; 
the Sept. corrects the present Hebrew text, without a 
change except in the position of one letter, rò rpipa 
pov we pac é&eXeboerat, rendering unnecessary the ad- 
dition of words in italics in our English version. 

Other examples might be given, but we must content 
ourselves with one signal instance of a clause omitted in 
the Hebrew (probably by what is called épovoréAevror) 
and preserved in the Sept. In Gen. iv, 8 is a passage 
which in the Hebrew and in our English version is evi- 
dently incomplete: “And Cain talked ("728") with 
Abel his brother; and it came to pass when they were 
in the field,” etc. Here the Hebrew word “2N™ is 
the word constantly used as the introduction to words 
spoken, “ Cain said unto Abel;” but, as the text stands, 
there are no words spoken, and the following words 
“. . e when they were in the field” come in abruptly. 
The Sept. fills up the lacuna Hebreorum codicum 
(Pearson ), kai cime Kåiv mpòç ’ABéiX Tov adEdgoy 
abrov, dudSwper sig Tò mediov ( =M mad) ). 
The Samaritan Pentateuch and the Syriac version agree 
with the Sept., and the passage is thus cited by Clemens 
Romanus (Ep. i, 4). The Hebrew transcriber’s eye was 
probably misled by the word maw terminating both the 
clauses. 

In all the foregoing cases we do not attribute any 
paramount authority to the Sept. on account of its su- 
perior antiquity to the extant Hebrew MSS., but we 
take it as an evidence of a more ancient Hebrew text, 
as an eye-witness of the texts, 280 or 180 years B.C. 
The decision as to any particular reading must be made 
by weighing this evidence, together with that of other 
ancient versions, with the arguments from the context, 
the rules of grammar, the genius of the language, and 
the comparison of parallel passages. Thus the He- 
brew will sometimes correct the Greek, and sometimes 
the Greek the Hebrew; both liable to err through the 
infirmity of human eyes and hands, but each checking 
the other’s errors. 

2. The close connection between the Old and the 
New Test. makes the study of the Sept. extremely 
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valuable, and almost indispensable to the thevlogical 
student. Pearson quotes from Irenæus and Jerome as 
to the citation of the words of prophecy from the Sept. 
The former, as Pearson observes, speaks too universal- 
ly when he says that the apostles “prophetica omnia 
ita enunciaverunt quemadmodum Seniorum interpre- 
tatio continet.” But it was manifestly the chief store- 
house from which they drew their proofs and precepts. 
Grinfield says that “the number of direct quotations 
from the Old Test. in the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles 
may be estimated at 350, of which not more than fifty 
materially differ from the Sept. But the indirect ver- 
bal allusions would swell the number to a far greater 
amount” (Apol. for LXX, p. 37). The comparison of 
the citations with the Sept. is much facilitated by 
Grinfield’s Editio Hellenistica of the New Test., and 
by Gough’s New Test. Quotations, in which the He- 
brew and Greek passages of the Old Test. are placed 
side by side with the citations in the New. (On this 
subject see Hody, p. 248, 281; Kennicott, Dissert. Gen. 
§ 84; Cappelli Critica Sacra, vol. ii.) 

_ 8. Further, the language of the Sept. is the mould 
in which the thoughts and expressions of the apostles 
and evangelists are cast. In this version Divine Truth 
has taken the Greek language as its shrine, and adapt- 
ed it to the things of God. Here the peculiar idioms 
of the Hebrew are grafted upon the stock of the Greek 
tongue; words and phrases take a new sense. The 
terms of the Mosaic ritual in the Greek version are 
employed by the apostles to express the great truths 
of the Gospel, e. g. dpytepedc, Sucia, ouù edwoiac. 
Hence the Sept. is a treasury of illustration for the 
Greek Testament. Many examples are given by Pear- 
son (Pref. ad LXX), e. g. capt, rvevpa, Sucaow, 
ġpóvnpa ti¢ capKoc, “Frustra apud veteres Græcos 
quæras quid sit wiorevery rw Oep, vel sig Tov Otórv, 
quid sit eiç roy Kúpıiov, vel mpòç Tov Beòv riorTiç, 
que toties in Novo Foedere inculcantur, et ex lectione 
Seniorum facile intelliguntur.” Valckenaer also (on 
Luke i, 51) speaks strongly on this subject: “Gre- 
cum Novi Testamenti contextum rite intellecturo nihil 
est utilius, quam diligenter versasse Alexandrinam An- 
tiqui Foederis interpretationem, e qua una plus peti 
poterit auxilii, quam ex veteribus scriptoribus Græcis 
simul sumtis. Centena reperientur in N. T. nusquam 
obvia in scriptis Græcorum veterum, sed frequentata 
in Alex*. versione.” E. g. the sense of rò másya in 
Deut. xvi, 2, including the sacrifices of the Paschal 
week, throws light on the question as to the day 
on which our Lord kept his last Passover, arising out 
of the words in John xviii, 28, 4AN’ iva påywot rò 
masya. 

4. The frequent citations of the Sept. by the Greek 
fathers, and of the Latin version of the Sept. by the fa- 
thers who wrote in Latin, form another strong reason for 
the study of the Sept. Pearson cites the appellation of 
Scarabæus bonus applied to Christ by Ambrose and Au- 
gustine, as explained by reference to the Sept. in Hab. 
ii, 11, kavJapog ix čýNov. 

5. On the value of the Sept. as a monument of the 
Greek language in one of its most curious phases, this 
is not the place to dwell. Our business is with the use 
of this version as it bears on the criticism and interpre- 
tation of the Bible; and we may safely urge the theo- 
logical student who wishes to be “thoroughly furnished” 
to have always at his side the Sept. Let the Hebrew, 
if possible, be placed before him; and at his right, in 
the next place of honor, the Alexandrian version. The 
close and careful study of this version will be more 
profitable than the most learned inquiry into its origin; 
it will help him to a better knowledge both of the Old 
Test. and the New. 

VIL. Objects to be Attained by the Critical Scholar.— 
1. Among these a question of much interest, suggested 
above, still waits for a solution. In many of the pas- 
sages which show a studied variation from the Hebrew 
(some of which are above noted), the Sept. and the Sa- 
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maritan Pentateuch agree—e. g. Gen. ii, 2; Exod. xii, 
40. 

They also agree in many of the ages of the post-di- 
luvian patriarchs, adding one hundred years to the age 
at which the first son of each was born, according to 
the Hebrew (see Cappelli Critica Sacra, III, xx, 7). 
See PATRIARCH. 

They agree in the addition of the words OvsASwper 
eic TO mediov (Gen. iv, 8), which many have seen reason 
to think rightly added. 

Various reasons have been conjectured for this agree- 
ment—translation into Greek from a Samaritan text, 
interpolation from the Samaritan into the Greek, or vice 
versa; but the question does not seem to have found a 
satisfactory answer (see § ii above). 

2. For the critical scholar it would be a worthy ob- 
ject of pursuit to ascertain as nearly as possible the 
original text of the Sept. as it stood in the time of the 
apostles and Philo. If this could be accomplished with 
any tolerable completeness, it would possess a strong in- 
terest, as being the first translation of any writing into 
another tongue, and the first repository of divine truth 
to the great colony of Hellenistic Jews at Alexan- 
dria. 

The critic would probably take as his basis the Ro- 
man edition from the Codex Vaticanus as representing 
most nearly the ancient (coun) texts. The collection 
of fragments of Origen’s Herapla, by Montfaucon and 
others, would help him to eliminate the additions which 
have been made to the Sept. from other sources, and to 
purge out the glosses and double renderings; the cita- 
tions in the New Test. and in Philo, in the early Chris- 
tian fathers, both Greek and Latin, would render assist- 
ance of the same kind; and perhaps the most effective 
aid of all would be found in the fragments of the old 
Latin version collected by Sabbatier in 3 vols. fol. 
(Rheims, 1743). 

3. Another work of more practical and general in- 
terest still remains to be done, viz. to provide a Greek 
version, accurate and faithful to the Hebrew original, 
for the use of the Greek Church, and of students read- 
ing the Scriptures in that language for purposes of 
devotion or mental improvement. Field’s edition is 
as yet the best of this kind. It originated in the de- 
sire to supply the Greek Church with such a faithful 
copy of the Scriptures; but as the editor has followed 
the text of the Alexandrian MS., only correcting, by 
the help of other MSS., the evident errors of transcrip- 
tion (e. g. in Gen. xv, 15, correcting rpageic in the 
Alexandrian MS. to rageic, the reading of the Com- 
plut. text), and as we have seen above that the Alex- 
andrian text is far from being the nearest to the He- 
brew, it is evident that a more faithful and complete 
copy of the Old Test. in Greek might yet be pro- 
vided. 

We may here remark, in conclusion, that such an 
edition might prepare the way for the correction of the 
blemishes which remain in our authorized English ver- 
sion. Embracing the results of the criticism of the last 
two hundred and fifty years, it might exhibit several 
passages in their original purity; and the corrections 
thus made, being approved by the judgment of the best 
scholars, would probably, after a time, find their way 
into the margin at least of our English Bibles. 

One example only can be here given, in a passage 
which has caused no small perplexity and loads of com- 
mentary. Isa. ix, 3 is thus rendered in the Sept.: To 
mAciorov Tov aod, 6 KarnyayEes iv EvPpOoT YY cov- 
Kai ebppavSnoovrat ivwriy cov, wÇ ot Eevopatvope- 
vou èv AUNTY, kai Sy Tpdmoy oi Ctapovpevotr oKira. 
It is easy to see how the faulty rendering of the first 
part of this has arisen from the similarity of the He- 
brew letters M and f, "T and ", and from an ancient er- 
ror in the Hebrew text. The following translation re- 
stores the whole passage to its original clearness and 
force: 
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"EmAnSuvas thv ayañNiacıv aam) 

èueyañúvas Thv eupposúvny' 

eùppaivovtat Evwmiov Tov WS ot ELPpatvomeEvor ÈV AMNTP, 
Ov tpórov ayaňðvTaı oi ğiaipovuevoi oKUAG. 


“ Thou hast multiplied the gladness, 

Thou hast increased the joy ; 

They rejoice before thee as with the joy of harvest, 

As men are glad when they divide the spoil.” 
Here ayadXiaorg and ayadXtwyrat, in the first and 
fourth lines, correspond to ba and aaas; eùppocúvn 
and cùọpaivovra, in the second and third lines, to 
maY and MAY. The fourfold introverted parallel- 
ism is complete, and the connection with the context 
of the prophecy perfect. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that in such an 
edition the apocryphal additions to the book of Esther, 
and those to the book of Daniel, which are not recog- 
nised by the Hebrew canon, would be either omitted or 
(perhaps more properly, since they appear to have been 
incorporated with the Sept. at an early date) would 
be placed separately, as in Field’s edition and our 
English version. See APOCRYPHA; CANON; DANIEL, 
Book oF; ESTHER, Book oF; SAMARITAN PENTA- 
TEUCH. 

VIII, Manuscripts and Early Critical Labors. — 1. 
The various readings given by Holmes and Parsons en- 
able us to judge, in some measure, of the character 
of the several MSS. and of the degree of their accord- 
ance with the Hebrew text. Many other MSS., chiefly 
fragments, have since been brought to light by Tisch- 
endorf, and most of them have been published in his 
Monum. Sacra Ined. They are distinguished thus by 
Holmes: the uncial by Roman numerals, the cursive by 
Arabic figures. Among them may be specially noted, 
with their probable dates and estimates of value as given 


by Holmes in his preface to the Pentateuch: Probable 
te. 
Uncial. Century. 
(Sinaiticus. Royal Library, St. Petersburg].... 4 
I, Corronianus. Brit. Mus. (fragmeuts)........ ae, 4 
II. Vatioanus. Vat. Library, Rome............... 4 
III. Avexanperines. Brit. Mus.................000 5 
VII. AmpBrostanus. Ambros, Lib., Milan....... ee eee 
X. Corsptnranus. Bibl. Nat., Paris................ q 
Cursive. 
16. Mediceus. Med. Laurentian Lib., Florence..... 11 
19. OME anis: Similar to Complut. text and 108, 
a AEE E I we 10 
25. Monachiensis. Munich.................... wees 10 
58. Vaticanus (No. x). Vat. Lib., similar to 72..... 18 
59. GlaBsguensis......... cc cceeecccrecvece hienona se 12 
61. Bodleianus. Laud. 36, note optime............ 12 
64. Parisiensis (11). National Library.......... 10 or 11 
12. Venetus. Maximi faciendus ................... 13 
75. Oxoniensis. Univ. Coll................eeeecee. 12 
84. Vaticanus (1901), note optime.................. 11 
act Ferrarienses, These two agree..............6. F 
108. f Vaticanus (330). \ Similar to Complut. 14 
118. Parisiensis. Nat. Lib. text and (19)........ 13 


The texts of these MSS, differ considerably from each 
other, and consequently differ in various degrees from 
the Hebrew original (see Grabe, De Variis Vitiis LXX, 
etc. [ Oxf. 1710]). 

The following are the results of a comparison of the 
readings in the first eight chapters of Exodus: 

(1.) Several of the MSS. agree well with the Hebrew ; 
others differ very much. 

(2.) The chief variance from the Hebrew is in the 
addition, or omission, of words and clauses. 

(3.) Taking the Roman text as the basis, there are 
found eighty places (a) where some of the MSS. differ 
from the Roman text, either by addition or omission, in 
agreement with the Hebrew ; twenty-six places (3) where 
differences of the same kind are not in agreement with 
the Hebrew. There is therefore a large balance against 
the Roman text in point of accordance with the He- 
brew. 

(4.) Those MSS. which have the largest number of 
differences of class (a) have the smallest number of class 
(B). There is evidently some strong reason for this 
close accordance with the Hebrew in these MSS. 
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(5.) The divergence between the extreme points of 
the series of MSS. may be estimated from the following 
statement: 


72 differs from the Roman { in 40 places, with Hebrew. 


telt. ceidseccogarda --- (in 4 “ against ‘ 
59 & ‘i { in40 *“ with er 
in 9 “ against “ 


Between these and the Roman text lie many shades of 
variety. The Alexandrine text falls about half-way be- 
tween the two extremes: 
in 25 places, with Hebrew. 
iu 16  “ against *“ 
The diagram below, drawn on a scale representing 
the comparison thus instituted (by the test of agreement 
with the Hebrew in respect of additions or omissions), 
may help to bring these results more clearly into view. 
The base-line R. T. represents the Roman text. 


Differing from Roman text f 


u — — — — — — — — — — T2. Venetus. 
fees ea ee seg ee — — — 59. Glasguensis. 
— — — — — — — DS, Vaticanus (No. x). 
— — — — — — X, COIBLINIANUS. 

— — — — — — 16. Mediceus. 
— — — — — — VII. AMBROBIANUS. 
— — — — Ed. Complutensis Codd. 19, 108, 118. 
— — ITI. ALEXANDRINTUS. 
1 — — S84. Vaticanus (1901). 
“M — Edit. Aldina. 


The above can only be taken as an approximation, the 
range of comparison being limited, A more extended 
comparison might enable us to discriminate the several 
MSS. more accurately, but the result would perhaps 
hardly repay the labor, 

2. But whence these varieties of text? Was the ver- 
sion at first more in accordance with the Hebrew, as in 
(72) and (59), and did it afterwards degenerate into the 
less accurate state of the Codex Vaticanus? Or was 
the version at first less accurate, like the Vatican text, 
and afterwards brought, by critical labors, into the more 
accurate form of the MSS, which stand highest in the 
scale ? 

History supplies the answer, Jerome (Ep. ad Su- 
niam et Fretelam, ii, 627) speaks of two copies, one older 
and less accurate, kow), fragments of which are believed 
to be represented by the still extant remains of the old 
Latin version; the other more faithful to the Hebrew, 
which he took as the basis of his own new Latin ver- 
sion. In another place (Prefat. in Paralip. vol. i, col. 
1022) he speaks of the corruption of the ancient trans- 
lation, and the great variety of copies used in different 
countries : 

“Cum germana illa antiquaque translatio corrupta sit. 
... Alexandria et Ægyptus in Sept. suis Hesychium 
laudant auctorem; Constantinopolis nsque Antiochiam 
Luciani Martyris exemplaria probat; mediæ inter has 
provinciæ Palæstinos codices legunt: quos ab Origene 
elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt: totusque 
orbis hac inter se contraria varietate compugnat.” 

The labors of Origen, designed to remedy the conflict 
of discordant copies, are best described in his own words 
(Comment, in Matt. i, 381, ed. Huet.) : 

“Now there is plainly a great difference in the copies, 
either from the carelessness of scribes, or the rash and 
mischievous correction of the text by others, or from the 
additions or omissions made by others at their own dis- 
cretion. This discrepance in the copies of the Old Cove- 
nant we have found means to remedy, by the help of God, 
using as our criterion the other versions.. In all passages 
of the Sept. rendered doubtful by the discordance of the 
copies, forming a judgment from the other versions, we 
have preserved what agreed with them; and some words 
we have marked with an obelos as not found in the He- 
brew, not venturing to omit them entirely; and some we 
have added with asterisks affixed, to show that they are 
not found in the Sept., but added by us from the other 
versions, in accordance with the Hebrew.” 

The other éxdvcece, or versions, are those of Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus. Origen (Comm.in Joann. 
li, 131, ed. Huet.) savs, “The same errors in names 
may frequently be observed in the law and the proph- 
ets, as we have learned by diligent inquiry of the He- 
brews, and by comparing our copies with their copies, 
as represented in the still uncorrupted versions of Aqui- 
la, Theodotion, and Symmachus.” 
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It appears from these and other passages that Ori- 
gen, finding great discordance in the several copies of 
the Sept., laid this version side by side with the other 
three translations, and, taking their accordance with each 
other as the test of their agreement with the Hebrew, 
marked the copy of the Sept. with an obelos, —-, where 
he found superfluous words, and supplied the deficiencies 
of the Sept. by words taken from the other versions 
with an asterisk, *, prefixed. The additions to the Sept. 
were chiefly made from Theodotion (Jerome, Prolog. in 
Genesin, vol. 1; see also Pref. in Job, p. 795). From 
Eusebius, as quoted below, we learn that this work of 
Origen was called Terpaz)a, the fourfold Bible. ‘The 
following specimen is given by Montfaucon: 


Gen. i, 1. 


oi o. | 


AKTAAZ. @ROAOTION. 
èv kepada 
EKTICOEV «0 
@eds avy tov 
oùpavòv Kat 
ùv thv yv. 


èv apxn 
exricev è 
Oeds tov 
ovpavoy Kai 
THY yn. 


év apxy 
éroinoey 

© Geos tdv 
oupavoy Kai 
THY YnVv. 


èv apxn 
éxtigev Ò 
Oeos tov 
oùpavòv Kai 
thv yiv. 





But this was only the earlier and the smaller portion 
of Origen’s labors: he rested not till he had acquired 
the knowledge of Hebrew, and compared the Sept. di- 
rectly with the Hebrew copies. Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 
vi, 16, p. 217, ed. Vales.) thus describes the labor3 which 
led to the greater work, the Hexapla; the last clause of 
the passage refers to the Tetrapla: 


“So careful was Origen’s investigation of the sacred 
oracles that he learned the Hebrew tongue, and made 
himself master of the original Scriptures received among 
the Jews in the Hebrew letters; and reviewed the versions 
of the other interpreters of the Sacred Scriptures, besides 
the Sept. ; aud discovered some translations varying from 
the well-known versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and The- 
odotion, which he searched out, and brought to light from 
their long concealment in neglected corners; .. . and in 
his Hexapila, after the four principal versions of the Psalms, 
added a fifth, yea, a sixth and seventh translation, stating 
that one of these was found in a cask at Jericho, in the 
time of Antoninus, son of Severus: and bringing these all 
into one view, and dividing them in columns over against 
one another, together with the Hebrew text, he left to us 
the work called Hexapla; having arranged separately, in 
the 7'etrapla, the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and The- 
odotion, together with the version of the Seventy.” 


So Jerome (in Catal. Script. Eccl. vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 116): 


“ Quis ignorat, quod tantum in Scripturis divinis habu- 
erit studii, ut etiam hebræam linguam contra etatis gen- 
tisque suæ naturam edisceret; et acceptis LXX interpreti- 
bus, alias qoni editiones in unum volumen congregaret: 
Aquilæ scilicet Pontici proselyti, et Theodotionis Ebionæi, 
et Symmachi ejusdem dogmatis. .. . Præterea quintam 
et sextam et septimam editionem, quas etiam nos de ejus 
bibliotheca habemus, miro labore reperit, et cum cæteris 
editionibus comparavit.” 


From another passage of Jerome (in Epist. ad Titum, 
vol. iv, pt. i, p. 437) we learn that in the Herapla the 
Hebrew text was placed in one column in Hebrew let- 
ters, in the next column in Greek letters: 
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(A,, £., 8.), using them as his criterion. If he t} 
Hebrew at this time, would he have confined 
the Greek versions? Would he have appea 
Hebrew, as represented by Aquila, etc.? Its 
evident that he must have learned Hebrew 
time, and therefore that the Hexapla, which 
comparison with the Hebrew, must have fol 
Tetrapla, which was formed by the help of ¢ 
sions only. The words of Eusebius also (His 
16) appear to distinguish very clearly betwee: 
apla and Tetrapla as separate works, and to i 
the Tetrapla preceded the Hexapla. ‘The or 
cedence is not a mere literary question; the v 
stated, which is supported by Montfaucon, U 
strengthens the force of Origen’s example as 
student of Scripture, showing his increasing ¢ 
gros accedere fontes. 

The labors of Origen, pursued through a k 
of years, first in procuring by personal travel 
rials for his great work, and then in comparii 
ranging them, made him worthy of the name 
tius. But what was the result of all this toil 
is now his great work, the Hexapla, prepare 
much care, and written by so many skilful ha 
large for transcription, too early by centuries 
ing (which alone could have saved it), it wa 
to a short existence. It was brought from 
laid up in the library at Cæsarea, and there 
perished by the flames, A.D. 653. One copy 
had been made, by Pamphilus and Eusebius, 
umn containing the corrected text of the S 
Origen’s asterisks and obeli, and the letters 
from which of the other translators each ad 
taken. This copy is probably the ancesto1 
codices which now approach most nearly to th 
and are entitled Hexaplar; but in the cours 
scription the distinguishing marks have disaj 
become confused; and we have thus a text 
partly of the old Sept. text, partly of insert 
the three other chief Greek versions, especial 
Theodotion. 

The facts above related agree well with the 
ena of the MSS. before stated. As we have c 
rived from the Hexaplar text (e. g. 72, 59, 5 
the other extreme the Codex Vaticanus (IT), 
representing nearly the ancient uncorrected te 
so between these we find texts of intermedia 
ter in the Codex Alexandrinus (III), and oth 
may perhaps be derived from the text of the < 

To these main sources of our existing MSS 
added the recensions of the Sept. mentioned t 
and others, viz. those of Lucian of Antioch anc 
ius of Egypt, not long after the time of Oris 
have seen above that each of these had a wid 
that of Lucian (supposed to be corrected by 
brew) in the churches from Constantinople to 


Hexarta (Hos. xi, 1). 


ioe 
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Kapa AeBave. | exadXeoa Tov viov uov. 


It should here be mentioned that some take the Tet- 
rapla as denoting, not a separate work, but only that 
portion of the /exapla which contains the four columns 


filled by the four principal Greek versions, Valesius 
(Notes on Eusebius, p. 106) thinks that the Tetrapla 
was formed by taking those four columns out of the 
Hexapla, and making them into a separate book. But 
the testimony of Origen himself (i, 381; ii, 131), above 
cited, is clear that he formed one corrected text of the 
Sept. by comparison of the three other Greek versions 
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that of Hesychius in Alexandria and Egypt; 
churches lying between these two regions used 
aplar text copied by Eusebius and Pamphilus 
vol. i, col. 1022). The great variety of text i 
isting MSS. is thus accounted for by the v 
sources from which they have descended. 

IX. Modern Editions.— 1. This version ay 
the present day in five principal editions : 

1. Biblia Polyglotta Complutensis (1514-17). 

2. The Aldine edition (Venice, 1518). 
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8. The Roman edition, edited under pope Sixtus V (1587). 

4. Fac-simile edition of the Codex Alexandri inus, by Ba- 
ber (1816). 

5. Fac-simile edition of the Codex Sinaiticus, by Tischen- 
dorf (St. Petersburg, 1862, 4 vols. fol.). 


The texts of (1) and (2) were probably formed by 
collation of several MSS. The Roman edition (3) is 
printed from the venerable Codex Vaticanus, but not 
without many errors. This text has been followed in 
most of the modern editions, A transcript of the Co- 
dex Vaticanus, prepared by cardinal Mai, was lately 
published at Rome by Vercelloni. It is much to be 
regretted that this edition is not so accurate as to pre- 
clude the necessity of consulting the MS. The text of 
the codex, and the parts added by a later hand, to com- 
plete the codex (among them nearly all of Genesis), are 
printed in the same Greek type, with distinguishing 
notes. The fac-simile edition by Baber (4) is print- 
ed with types made after the form of the letters in 
the Codex Alexandrinus (British Museum Library ) 
for the fac-simile edition of the New Test. by Woide 
in 1786. Great care was bestowed upon the sheets as 
they passed through the press. ‘The Codex Sinaiticus 
(5) was published in fac-simile type at the expense of 
the emperor of Russia, and a very limited edition was 
printed. See Srnarric MS. 

2. Other important editions are the following: The 
Septuagint in Walton’s Polyglot (1657) is the Roman 
text, with the various readings of the Codex Alexandri- 
nus. The Cambridge edition (1665) (Roman text) is 
only valuable for the preface by Pearson. An edition 
of the Codex Alexandrinus was published by Grabe 
(Oxford, 1707-20), but its critical value is far below 
that of Baber’s. It is printed in common type, and the 
editor has exercised his judgment on the text, putting 
some words of the codex in the margin, and replacing 
them by what he thought better readings, distinguished 
by a smaller type. This edition was reproduced by 
Breitinger (Zurich, 1730-32, 4 vols. 4to), with the vari- 
ous readings of the Vatican text. The edition of Bos 
(Franeq. 1709) follows the Roman text, with its scholia, 
and the various readings given in Walton’s Polyglot, 
especially those of the Codex Alexandrinus. This has 
often been reprinted, and is now the commonest text. 
The valuable critical edition of Holmes, continued by 
Parsons, is similar in plan to the Hebrew Bible of Ken- 
nicott; it has the Roman text, with a large body of 
various readings from numerous MSS. and editions (Ox- 
ford, 1798-1827). The Oxford edition by Gaisford 
(1848) has the Roman text, with the various readings 
of the Codex Alexandrinus below. Tischendorf’s edi- 
tions (the 5th, 1875) are on the same plan; he has 
added readings from some other MSS. discovered by 
himself, with very useful Prolegomena. Some con- 
venient editions have been published by Bagster, one 
in 8vo, others of smaller size, forming part of his 
Polyglot series of Bibles. His text is the Roman. 
The latest edition, by Field (1859), differs from any 
of the preceding. He takes as his basis the Codex 
Alexandrinus, but corrects all the manifest errors of 
transcription by the help of other MSS., and brings 
the dislocated portions of the Septuagint into agree- 
ment with the order of the Hebrew Bible. The 
text in Stier and Theile’s Polyglotten Bibel (Bielefeld, 
1854) is revised arbitrarily, and without the aid of 
the Codex Sinaiticus. Scrivener has promised a new 
critical edition. 

3. Editions of particular books, more or less critically 
prepared, have occasionally been issued: Genesis, by 
Lagarde (Lips. 1868); Esther, by Fritzsche (Turici, 
1848); Ruth, by the same (ibid. 1867); Jeremiah, by 
Spohn (Lips. 1794-1828); Ezekiel, by Vincent (Rom. 
1840) ; Jonah, by Hohner (Lips. 1787-88). The genu- 
ine text of Daniel (which was long supposed to be lost, 
the translation of Theodotion having been substituted 
for it in the common MSS.) was first published sepa- 
rately by Simon de Magistris in 1772, from the Codex 
Chigianus; and it was reprinted by J. D. Michaclis 
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(1773-74), Segaar (1775), and more critically by Hahn 
(1845), from the Codex Ambrosianus. 

The best Lexicon to the Septuagint is that of 
Schleusner, published at Leipsic (1820-21, 5 pts.), and 
reprinted at Glasgow (1822, 3 vols. 8vo). An earlier 
one is that of Biel (Hag. 1779-80, 3 vols.). The best 
for the Apocrypha is Wahl’s Clavis (Lips. 1863). The 
best Concordance is that of Trommius (Amst. 1718, 2 
vols, fol.). An earlier one is that of Kircher (1607). 
Winer’s N. T. Grammar serves an excellent purpose 
for philological comparison. The student may also 
consult Sturz, De Dialecto Macedonica (Lips. 1808 ); 
Maltby, Two Sermons before the University of Dur ham 
(1843). See GREEK LANGUAGE. 

X. Literature.—In addition to the works named by 
Walch, Bibl. Theol. iv, 31 sq, 156 sq.; Rosenmuller, 
Handb. d. Literatur, ii, 279 sq.; and Danz, Wörterb. d. 
Theol. s. v.“ Alex. Vers.,” the following are important : 
Cappelli Critica Sacra (Par. 1650); Waltoni Proleg. 
ad Bibl. Polyglott. (Lond. 1657) ; Pearsoni [Bp.] Pref. 
Pareretica ad LXX (ibid. 1655); Vossius, De LXX 
Interp. (Hag. 1661; app. 1663); Montfaucon, Heraplo- 
rum Origenis que Supersunt (Par. 1710; Lips. 1740) ; 
Hody, De Bibl. Text. Original. Vers. Grecis, et Latina 

‘ulgata (Oxf. 1704); Hottinger, Thesaurus (Zur. 1649) ; 
Owen, Inquiry into the Sept. (Lond. 1769); Brief Ac- 
count, etc. (ibid. 1787) ; Kennicott, Dissertationes to his 
Vet. Test. (Oxon. 1776-80) ; Worner, De LXX Interpre- 
tibus ( Hamb. 1617, 8vo); Knapp, De Versione Alex. 
(Hal. 1775-76, 4to); Hasenkamp, De Pentat. LXX In- 
terp. (Marb. 1765, 4to); Stroth, Symbolæ Critice (Lips. 
1778-83 ); Sulzner, De LXX Interp. (Hal. 1700, 4to ); 
Weyhenmeyer, De Versione LXX (Ulm. 1719, 4to); 
Reineke, De Dissensu Vers. Alex. ab Archetypo (Magd. 
1771, 4to); Holmes, Prolegg.ad LXX (Oxf. 1798-1827) ; 
Valckenaer, Diatribe de Aristobulo Judeo (L. B. 1806) ; 
Schleusner, Opusc. Crit.ad Verss. Gr. V. T. (Lips. 1812) ; 
Dahne, Jiidisch-alexandrinische Philosophie (Hal. 1831- 
34); Topler, De Pentat. Interp. Alex. Indole Crit. et Her- 
men, (Hal. Sax. 1830); Gfrorer, Urchristenthum (Stuttg. 
1831, 8vo) ; Fabricii Bibliotheca Sacra, ed. Harless, vol. 
iii; Studer, De Versionis Alexandrine Origine, Historia, 
Usu, et Abusu Critico (Berne, 1823, 8vo); Credner, Bei- 
träge zur Einleitung, etc. ( Halle, 1838, 2 vols, 8vo); 
Amersfoordt, Dissertatio de Variis Lectionibus Holmesia- 
nis (Lugd. Bat. 1815, 4to); Plischke, Lectiones Alex. et 
Hebr. (Bonn, 1837); Thiersch, De Pent. Vers. Alex. (Er- 
lang. 1841); Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta 
( Leips. 1841); Ueber den Einfluss der paldstinischer 
Exegese auf die alex. Hermeneutik (ibid. 1851); Grin- 
field, N. T. Editio Hellenistica (ibid. 1848), and Apology 
for the Septuagint (ibid. 1850); Selwyn, Note Critice 
in Ex. i-xxiv, Numeros, Deuteronomium (ibid. 1856-58) ; 
also Hor. Hebr. on Isa. ix (ibid. 1848); Churton, Hul- 
sean Essay (ibid. 1861); Pearson [G.], Papers, in the 
Journal of Sacred Lit. i, iv, vii, 3d series. 

SEPTUAGINT, Lincuisric CHARACTER OF THE. 
The language of the Sept., from its close connection 
with that of the New Test., has been a fruitful source 
of discussion, and varivus theories on the subject have 
been maintained with considerable vehemence. Thus 
Isaac Vossius maintained that the Alexandrian Jews 
were studious of Attic Greek, Scaliger used the phrase 
“ Hellenistic tongue ;” Salmasius contended for a “ Hel- 
lenistic Greek,” and maintained that the diction or style 
of the Sept. was not a form of Greek which had its 
origin in Alexandria, or in other parts where the 
Macedonian rule had prevailed, but that it was the 
style of translators, or of authors whose acquaintance 
with the language was imperfect. It was the Greek 
of the unlearned, and therefore (Ciwrixdg, or unpol- 
ished; it was used to interpret Hebrew ideas and 
phrases, and thus it was éppnvevricic, or the lan- 
guage of interpreters, KR. Simon used the term “ syna- 
gogue Greek” to express a style of Greek which was so 
full of Hebrew words and Hebraisms as to be scarcely 
intelligible to readers who had no knowledge of He- 
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brew or Chaldee. He illustrates this by the Spanish 
Jews’ translation of the Bible into the Spanish tongue, 
which can be understood only by those who haye sume 
knowledge of Hebrew as well as Spanish. Later critics 
have, however, admitted the existence of an Alexan- 
drian dialect, from which the Sept. has derived some of 
its features, though these are not its most prominent 
characteristics. Thus Hody, quoting Crocus, says: 
“The Greek translators of the Scriptures are to be 
described as Hebraists, Chaldaists, and Alexandrists. 
Their version is full of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Alexandri- 
an words and phrases, They render word for word, and 
often where a passage is thus translated, the words are 
Greek, but the Hebrew construction is retained” (De 
Bibl. Text. Orig. II, iv, 23). 

As the text from which the Alexandrian version was 
made did not have the vowel-points, it would be very 
interesting to know how the translators pronounced the 
Hebrew, and the more so since some critics who delight 
in hunting after various readings would make the Sept. 
the standard for the Hebrew text. But here we are at 
a loss, and all that we know we can only make out from 
the version itself. Commencing with the alphabet, the 
pronunciation of the letters is given to us in the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, where the verses are arranged al- 
phabetically. The letters of the alphabet, thus com- 
mencing the different verses, are expressed fully, as the 
following scheme will show: 


N="Aned. S=Adpeo. 
3= Bn. 2=Mnp. 
4=DPipen. 3= Novy. 
t= Aaksd. © = Lapey. 
1 ="H. += Aiv. 
1=Ovad. B=). 
7=Zatv. X¥=Toaon. 
m="H9. S=Kud. 
O=T7/9. "='Pnyxe. 
“= [vð W= Xøév. 
>= Xag. N= Oa. 


That ^ and ™ were pronounced wav and tav we may 
infer from the fact that v is always equivalent to the 
Hebrew ^, thus ab = Aevi. From the version itself we 
see that the letters had the following pronunciation: 


N^, in itself inaudible (like the Greek spiritus lenis), re- 
ceives its intonation from the vowel, as j"W4I&, ‘Aapa ; 
mop >N, ’EAxavad. Sometimes it has the sptritus asper, as 
OMANIN, ‘Aspadu; WMDN, ‘Hias; YBN (Judg. ix, 37), 
‘HAwy. 

3 is 2, sometimes g: INTIP (Judg. vii, 25), 'Taxef- 
tp; also v, DVI (Josh. xix, 30), ‘Puai, Sometimes 3 is 
expressed by uf, a8 MS), Noufse; 5352577, Zepouu Baer: 
or by u alone, as mad, acu; DWI (1 Chron. vii, 2), 
‘Teuacay, 

ais y, sometimes «, a8 ADI, Nagéx; ANT, Awhx: also x, 
as AW, Leporx. 

“I is ô, but also $, as T7072 (Gen. xxxvi, 39), MatpaiS. 

Tis, like N, either inaudible, as DIM, 'a@éa; or it has 
the spiritus asper, as YAT, Aiudv. 

Y is v, mMM = "Eva, “1b = Aevi. Sometimes it is B, as 
iW, Iagó (Gen. xiv, 5), and DiW (xxxviii, 12), Saga. 
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2 is r, seldom 4, as BIE (Gen. x, 6; 1 Chron. i, £ 
or 3, as 2>dp sx (2 Sam. v, 16; 1 Chron. xiv, 5), 
Aad. 

“is i, as APS", ‘laxwf8; but itis also i when follc 
Ys, as YTAN, ‘Tepeuias. 

> is x, sometimes «K, as NOMAD (Gen. x, 7), fa 
seldom y, as DMB (ver. 14), PragSwpein. 

"2 Jared vp. 

1 is u, but sometimes £, as 397793, NaBpwd ; m 
Chron. i, 47), Zeßàd. 

w w Oare vc. 

> is inaudible, as JBI, 'Eġpúv; or with the 
asper, a8 WWD, ‘Hoad: it is also y, as MYND, rou 
x (at the end of the word), as SAIN (Gen. xxiii, 2) 

Ð is p, sometimes z, as SMmpoy, Larradd. 

y% is o, seldom {, as y» (Gen. x, 23; xxii, 21), ¢ 

P is«, sometimes x, as M™OP (Gen. xxv, 1), Xe 
NDD (Neh. vii, 53), 'Axıpá : seldom y, as porn 
xxvi, 30), Xeàéy. 

Mis 9, sometimes 7, as WITA, Toxds; WA, Pare 

A greater difficulty we have in fixing the pro 


tion according to our vowel-points, but in gene 
following rules may be laid down: 


Kamets (_) is a, a8 DN, ‘Addu; OM, Xdu. Pat 
is a, as STAN, Adpwy. 

Tsere (_)=n: WOR, 'Aonp; PNW", lopayr. Se 
€, a8 22738, "ABcwedexX. 

Cholem (4) =w: aps", "laxw ; gois, "lwong. 
chatuph (_) = o0, as mobs, Podcad. 

Long chirek (^ ) =: or e: : DRIJI, Avamin, -neip 
Maxip,-eip. Short chirek (.) = or v, the latter very 
onnvibp, bvhoreiu; JISMQW, Luuewv. 

Shurek (1) = ov: "1b, Aovd; DIAM, leBovs. Kil 
=o: “PJ, BoKké; Mp", “lepovvy. 

This may be regarded as a most general outline 
vowels; for a closer examination, upon which we 
here enter, will show that these principles are 
ways carried out. As to Sheva, its pronunciation 
erned by the following vowel; thus "JB is 
am, ‘Poóß; mone, PvAcorip ; mMIRÜ, Xe 
NIMSO, LaBaSaxa. This vocalization exerci 
its influence upon the vowel preceding the Shev 
DY is Badadp; DID =Maßasáp, ete. 
Dagesh lene is not expressed in the Sept., but 
gesh forte usually is, as MD‘, Eed; MWIN, | 
oi; and it is also found, where the Hebrew texi 
dagesh, as MP3" = ‘PeBéxxa. Sometimes the 
forte of the Hebrew is not expressed at all, a 
ACOH ; nibo (Josh. xix, 18), Xasawð. 
With these preliminary remarks we have pa 
way for the manner in which grammar has be 
by the translators of the Sept.; but here tl 
culty is greater‘ still, for the translators, as 
seen from their mode of translating, had not i 
guage, but the translation, of the Scripture in vi 
this must account for many grammatical pecu 


which we find so often in the Alexandrian 
Thus e. g. the present is very often used for the 


especially in \éyw and dpdw, as in Gen. xv, 2. 


Sometimes it is not expressed at all, as "AWI, ’Aori; "IW | ASN, Agyee ôt ‘ABpadp ; xxxvii, 29, O17 3 
! 


(1 Chron. vi, 13), Sav. 

7 is %, seldom oc, as TD“DN, "EAcpas (Gen. xxxvi; but 1 
Chron. i, ’EAcpat); very seldom &, as TIA (Gen. xxii, 21), 
Bavé. 





Kai ody Op ‘Iwo, or the infinitive before a 
verb is expressed by a participle or a noun. Th 
is often exchanged for the passive, or vice versa, : 
xii, 15) MUNI MEM, cai eonyayov. Leavir 


Mis inaudible at the beginning, middle, and end of a all further remarks on these points as not exa 
word. Often it is Xs on, Xau; "73, Naxeip 3 sometimes x. longing to our object, we now come to the subje 


as MAD (Gen xxii, 294), Gagik. 


| sue, as to the linguistic peculiarities. Here we 1 
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1. Unusual formations of words and verbs, viz. : 


&Bpa, a favorite slave, Exod. ii, 5. 

aixuadwriferv, LO make a prisoner, Ezek, xii, 3. 
axav, a thorn, 2 Kings xiv, 9. 

adynpos, sorrowful, Jer. x, 9. 

augraleoSar, to put round about, Job xxix, 14. 
augiacis, a garment, Job xxii, 6. 

avaYepartiCey, to devote to destruction, Deut. xiii, 15. 
amoxidapouy, to strip the head of, Lev. x, 6. 
atoneuntovv, to take up the fifth part, Gen. xli, 34. 
aa BoAn, soot, Lam. iv, 8. 

BovviTev, to accumulate, Ruth ii, 14. 

yAwoookopoyv, à Chest, 2 Chron. xxiv, 8. 

ypnyoperv, to watch, Neh. vii, 3. 

dcaprav, to deceive, Numb. xxiii, 19. 

éx3eua, an edict, Esth. viii, 17. 

éxtoxiCecv, to put on interest, Deut. xxiii, 10. 
évropis, a Cutting, Lev. xix, 28. 

evdoxeiv, to approve, Lev. xxvi, 41. 

Sépiotpov, & Veil, Song of Sol. v, 7. 7 
xataxwpičew, to enter in a register, 1 Chron. xxvii, 24. 
Autpwv, & sewer, 2 Kings x, 27. i 

uayepetov, & kitchen, Ezek. xlvi, 23, | 

payeipiooa, & female cook, 1 Sam. viii, 13. 
pakponpepevecy, to live long, Deut. v, 33. 

pavòún, a coat of mail, 1 Sam. xvii, 38. , 
mpwtotokevey, to appoint as first-born, Deut, xxi, 16. 
apwrorokca, the birthright, Gen. xxv, 32. 

pw, a grape, Isa. lxv, 8. 

cafBariterv, to rest, Exod. xvi, 30. 

o.oon, the corner of the head, Lev. xix, 27. 
oxerrecvos, covered, Neh. iv, 18. 

oknvornyia, Feast of Tabernacles, Deut. xvi, 16. 
TeXioxeav, to complete, Deut. xxiii, 18. 

gudakioca, a Keeper, Song of Sol. 1, 6. 


2. New meanings of words: 


ayxiotevw, to redeem, Ezra ii, 62. 
aSurov, abominable, Lev. xix, 7. 

ano = bró, Gen. x) viii, 10. 

d:apwveiv, to be missing, Numb. xxxi, 49. 
pretpiatecv, to be sick, Neh. ii, 2. 


3. An abstract used collectively : 


aixuadwoia, the captive, Ezek. xi, 25. 
dvacmopa, living here and there, Psa. cxlvii, 2. 
éEovSévnua, despised, Psa. xxii, 6. 
iepdtevua, priesthood, Exod. xix, 6. 


4, Peculiar forms of words, as— 


aya3wratos, Gen. xlvii, 6. 
ayaSwtepos, Judg. xv, 2. 
amextaykate, Numb. xvi, 41. 
aprq, Lev. xix, 13. 

etn oicav, Psa. XXXiv, 25. 
éAYarw, Esth. v, 4. 
éxpovouevoauev, Deut. iii, T. 
épayooav, Psa. lxxvii, 29. 
€gpuyav, 2 Sam. x, 14. 
éwpakav, Deut. xi, T. 
nASocav, Psa. lxxviii, 1. 
idotcav, Job xxi, 20. 

idocayv, Deut. vii, 19. 
xappvecv, Isa. vi, 10. 
xateiravtes, Numb. xiv, 8T. 
kexatnpavtac, Numb. xxii, 6. 
xexpatavtes, Exod. xxii, 23. 
xi Bavos = kpiBavos, Gen. xv, 17. 
paxaipy, Exod. xv, 9. 
mwupéotnkay, Isa. V, 29. . 
rmoiysaicav, Deut. i, 44. 
mpaSnoerat, Ezek. xlviii, 14, 
payońpeľa, Gen. ili, 2. 


5. Syntactic peculiarities, as— 


aSwos amd, Kaðapòs aro, Gen. viii. 
auaptavecy amo, Lev. v, 15. 
apaptavec èv, Lev. iv, 14. 
dpaptaver čvavtı, Lev. iv, 2. 
apuaptavey repi, Lev. V, 5. 
apapraver Tivi, Judg. Xi, 27. 
avapvnodnvaé ti, Exod. xxiii, 13. 
&lépxeoSai tı, Exod. ix, 29. 
eEiAaokecSai tivi, Ezek. xvi, 63. 
evdokerv tı, Eccles. ix, T. 
katapaoSai tiva, Gen. V, 29. 
oixteipeiv awd Tivos, Jer. xiii, 14. 
oixteipery teva, Psa. iv, 2. 
peideoSai tiva, Job Xvi, 5. 
peidecSai tive, Job vii, 11. 


6. To these we may add: 


The construction of épxecSa: and similar verbs with the 
infinitive, as amndASe payetv kai mieïv, Neh. viii, 12; karéßn 
AoteacSar, Exod. ii, 5. 

The vocative is expressed by the article, a8 codv ue ò Oeós 
uov, Psa. iii, 7 
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tis 18 used as a relative, AS udsvov ToUTO TO ipdTtiov . . . èv Tive 
komunsnoetar, Exod. xxii, 27; kai n&ec tivos avtov h oixia, 
Lev. xiv, 35. ` 

The relative is connected with éav, a8 näv oxevos batpake- 
vov eis ò êav méan amd ToúTwv Evdov, doa dv evdov ý ùúkáðap- 
ta čata, Lev. xi, 33; év dypp ob dav ps xed... kai öYopue 
ote éav y, 1 Sam. Xix, 3; GvSpwmros.. . Tevi èàv y èv abr põ- 
pos, Lev. xxi, 17. 

The connection with èv instead of eis, a8 mopeúsopai èv mú- 
Aas adou, Isa. xxxviii, 10; fe: èv Kpioes, Eccles. xii, 14. 

The connection of infinitives, as ebpov xápiv èv òp3aħuois 
cov tov émeyvavai ue, Ruth ii, 10; mós avrn éyyvs tov kata- 
guyety pe èkei, Gen. XiX, 20; Hyytoav al nuépar Iopa tov 
amoSaveiv, Xlvii, 29; éorn tov tikrecv, XXIX, 35; hv aùtõv ra 
imdpxovta ToAAG Tov oike Gua, XXXVI, T; HuUBAVSncav oi 
bPSadpoi abtov tov opay, XXvil, 1. 


7. Very prominent also are the Egyptian words which 
we find in the Sept., and which betray the origin of the 
translation. The following are the most remarkable: 


adAnSeca, truth, the rendering of BAM (Thummim, or 
perfections), in Exod. xxviii, 26; Lev. viii, 8; and Deut. 
xxxiii, 8. According to Ælian, dA7Seca was the name 
given to an image of sapphire stone, which was hun 

y a golden chain round the neck of the oldest an 
highest in rank of the Egyptian priests, who also held the 
office of judge. This was to denote the truth or justice 
with which he was to decide the cases which were brought 
before him. Hence it is supposed that the use of it for 
the Thummim of the high-priest was derived; yet not 
without regard to the meaning of truth, as expressing the 
faithfulness and righteousness of God. 

The word ”Azıs (Apis, the sacred bull of the Egyptians) 
occurs in Jer. xlvi [xxvi], 15: Arari puyev. .. “Amis 6 pós- 
xos ó éxAextos cov (** Why is Apis, thy chosen calf, fled ?"), 
where it is put as a paraphrase upon FAIR, “thy val- 
iant ones,” in the prophecy of the desolation of Egypt by 
the armies of Nebuchadnezzar. 

aptaBn was a measure which is mentioned by Herodo- 
tus as being used in Egypt and Persia. It is put for the 
“homer” in Isa. v, 10, and it also occurs in Dan. xiii, 3 
(History of Bel and the Dragon). 

axet, Or axe, is an Egyptian word for the papyrus, or some 
other reed or growth of the marshes. It occurs both in 
the Hebrew and Sept. of Gen. xli, 2; Isa. xix, 7, 8. It is 
also found in Ecclus. x], 16. 

yéveors, a8 applied to the ‘‘creation” of the world, was 
traced by Hody to Egyptian philosophy. But it seems 


rather to be derived from the misban, or genealogical 


narratives, of which the first book of the Pentatench is 
composed. 

Cu3Zos was a drink made from barley in Egypt, mentioned 
by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. It is found in the 
Sept. version of Isa. xix, 10, where it seems that “DW 
(strong drink) was read instead of "3W (merchandise). 

Snpa is found in Psa. cxxxii, 16, “I will abundantly bless 
her provision." Jerome said that it was an Egyptian word 
for corn; and Hesychius mentions aSnp¢ as a decoction 
of milk and corn employed by the Egyptians—perhaps 
the medicine athara of which Pliny speaks. The Heb. 
“Y is, however, rendered Spa (venison) in Gen. xxv and 
xxvii. 


immodpouos is used to denote a measurement of space in’, 


Gen. xxxv, 19; xlviii, 7. Jerome seems to have been per- 
plexed by its introduction in these passages. Hody con- 
jectures that the use of the word was suggested by the 
hippodrome which was constructed by Ptolemy Lagus at 
Alexandria, and was the scene of the events recorded in 
the 3d book of Maccabees. Thus the ‘‘hippodrome of 
Ephrath” signifies a certain distance from Bethlehem, 
which was nearly the interval between the goals of the 
Egyptian race-course. 
he word xkóvòv, used for a cup, in Gen. xliv, Isa. li, is 

of Persian origin. 

kocup fos, a head-band or fringed garment, the wearer of 
which is called cxocunpBwros (Exod. xxviii; Isa. iii), was an 
Egyptian ornament. 

vouos, in Isa. xix, 2, is not to be read vóuos, “law,” but 
has the sense of * province,” or ‘‘district,’? Egypt being 
divided into vouoi, governed by vouapxa:, or preefects. In 
this sense it occurs In 1 Macc. x, 30. 

oiġı Was supposed by Jerome to be the Hebrew ephah; 
but Hesychius states that it was an Egyptian measure 
containing four xoiv:exes (Numb. xxviii, 5; Judg. vi, 19). 

wametpos, OY mamupos, occurs in some of the Greek texts 
in Exod. ii, 3, the Egyptian paper-reed, which was the ma- 
terial of the ark in which the parents of Moses concealed 
him. It was also called giros, and hence the ‘vessels 
of bulrushes” in Isa. xviii, 2 are called émearoAat fe 

maotopópiov is used in the Sept. for the chambers and 
trensnres adjoining the Temple inhabited by the priests 
and Levites (1 Chron. ix, 26, 33; Ezek. xl, 18, etc.). The 
masropópor are mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus as a 
class of priests among the Egyptians. 
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‘Pacgav, in Amos v, 26, was an Egyptian name for the sun- 
god, or the king of heaven. It is put for 4%, Chiun. 


ocvowy, in Judg. xiv, 12, 13, was a fringed garment of fine 
linen which was made in Egypt. 

otiBn, OF otiun, à dark purple or black, with which the 
guilty city of Jerusalem anoints her face to conceal her 
array (Jer. iv, 30). This is traced to etriuuis, a word 
of Egyptian origin. 

oxoivos, in Psa. cxxxix, 2, ‘Thou hast searched my path,” 
etc., was a word which, according to Herodotus, represent- 
ed a measure of space or distance of sixty stadia. 

WovJougavyx, in Gen. xli, 45, answers to the Heb. Zaph- 
nath Paaneah. The latter is suppored to be an Egyptian 
word, signifying “the food of the living;” but Josephus 
and Origen ascribed to it the sense of “ discoverer of se- 
crets,” or “one to whom the future is revealed.” Hody 
supposed that WovIougavyx also had this sense in the later 
Egyptian; but Jerome explains it to be the ‘‘Saviour, or 
Deliverer, of the world.” 


8. Another feature of this version is the many He- 
brew and Chaldee expressions, as— 


argws, der. lii, 19. pawteiu, Dan. xi, 38. 
apinn, 1 Chron. xi, 22. vayép, Ezek. xx, 46. 
apiw3, 2 Kings iv, 39. vé Ber, Hos. iii, 2. 
Aaponu, Ezek. xx, 46. ovAapovl, Gen. xxviii, 19. 
*Eoegiu, 1 Chron. xxvi, 17. EadSuev, 1 Kings xix, 4. 
Yaxx@v, 1 Chron. xxviii, 11. cafés, Gen. xxii, 13. 
"Tauecv, Gen. xxxvi, 24. wou, 1 Chron. xxix, 2. 
"fapeiu, Hos. v, 13. geAAavi, 1 Sam. xxi, 2. 
pavad, 2 Kings viii, 9. xaßpaľá, Gen. xli, 7. 


pacuap®ð, Jer. lii, 19. 2 Kings xi, 4. 
paxßap, 2 Kings viii, 15. 

These and many more words must not be regarded, as 
has usually been the case, as a mark of ignorance of the 
Hebrew, but as attempts to mix the vernacular with 
Hebrew expressions. Besides such Hebrew words, we 
find a great many Hebraisms; as Greek words with a 
Hebrew signification, Greek words in Hebrew construc- 
tions, Hebrew constructions, etc.—too many to be enu- 
merated. 

9. Another peculiarity of the Alexandrian version is 
that the same word is differently translated, not only in 
different books, but also in the same book. This point 
is the more important, as it evidently shows that the 
different books must have had different translators. A 
comparison of the Pentateuch with the book of Joshua 
will prove this beyond a shadow of doubt. 


A. Verbs. 
7M, to desire, Exod. xx, 17; Dent. v, 18; vii, 25, émcSu- 
pety ti OF tevos (Exod. xxxiv, 24); but Josh. vii, 21, évSunov- 
uati Tivos. 
“IDM, to explore, Deut. i, 22, époðeúw ; Josh. ii, 23, kxarasko- 
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bsy, Exod. xii, 22; Lev. iv, 6,17; xix, 9; xiv, 6, 16, 51; 
Numb. xix, 18; Deut. xxxiii, 24; Josh. iii, 15, Bawrw: but 
Gen. xxxvii, 31, poñúvw. 

"5b, to storm: 1. AauBavecv, Josh. viii, 21; x, 1, 28, 32, 35, 
$9; xi, 12, 17; Numb. xxxii, 39, 41,42. 2. kxaraħaußavew, 
Josh. viii, 19; xi, 10. 3. karaħaußávecľðaı Numb. xxi, 32. 
4. kpateiv, Deut. ii, 34; iii, 4. 5. kvpieúciv, Josh. xv, 16. 

303, to break up, to move on: 1. àraipw, Gen. xii, 9; xiii, 
11; xxxiii, 12,17; xxxv, 16; xxxvii, 17; xlvi, 1; Exod. xii, 
87; xvi, 1; xvii, 1; xix, 2; Numb. ix, 17, 20, 21, 22, 28; xiv, 
25: xx, 22; xxi, 4, 10, 12,13; xxii, 1; xxxiii, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10 
sq.; Deut. i, 7, 19; ii, 1, 24; x, 6, 7, 11; Josh. iii, 1, 3, 14; 
ix, 17. 2. é&a:pw, Gen. xxxv, 5: Exod. xiii, 20; Numb. i, 
51; ii, 9, 16, 17, 24, 31, 84; iv, 5, 15; ix, 19; x, 5, 6, 17, 21, 22, 
25, 25, 29, 33, 84, 85: xi, 35; xii, 15; xfil, 1; xxi, 11. 8. alpu, 
Numb. ii, 17, and ibid. t&aipw. 4. orparowedetw, Gen. xii, 
9; Exod. xiv, 10; Deut. i, 40. 5. xcvéw, Gen. xi, 2; xx, 1. 
6. tpomopetouar, Numb. x, 88. T. avalevyvuyr, Exod. xvi, 
15; xl, 36, 37. 


These few examples may suffice. 
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B. Nouns. 

SAN, a tent: 1. oxnvy, Gen. iv, 20; xii, 8; xiii, 8,5; xviii, 
1, 2,6,9, 10; xxvi, 25; xxxi, 25; xxxiii, 19; Exod. xxxiii, 
7, 8,10; Numb. xvi, 26, 27; Deut. i, 27; xi, 6; Josh. vii, 21, 
22, 23, 24. 2. oxnvwua, Deut. xxxiii, 18: Josh. iii, 14. 3. 
oixos, Gen. ix, 27; xxiv, 67; xxxi, 33; Josh. xxii, 4, 7, 8. 
4. oikia, Gen. XXV, 27. 5. ovokýviov, Exod. xvi, 16. 

Qa is, 1. asda, Gen. xlv, 19; Numb. xiv, 3, 31; Deut. 
i39: iff, 6; Josh. i, 14. 2. réxva, Deut. ii, 34; fii, 19. 3. 
éyxova, Deut. xxix, 11; xxxi, 12, 4. cvyyéveca, Gen. 1, 8. 
5. oixian Gen. l, 21. 6. awooxevy, Gen. xxxiv, 29; xliii, T; 
xlvi, 5; Exod. x, 10, 24; xii, 37; Numb. xvi, 27; xxxi, 9; 
xxxii, 17, 24,26; Deut. xx, 14. T. awocxevai, Numb. x xxii, 16. 
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The same variations we find in adverbs, particles, proper 
nouns, but more especially in certain phrases. 

See Thiersch, De Pentateuchi Versione Alexandrina 
(Erlangæ, 1840); Frankel, Vorstudien der Septuaginta 
(Leips. 1841); Kaulen, Einleitung in die heilige Schrift 
(Freiburg, 1876), p. 85 sq. (B. P.) 

SEPTUAGINT, Tatmupic Notices CONCERNING 
THE. It is strange that the writers of the art. SEPTUA- 
GINT in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible and in Kitto’s Cyclop. 
should not have mentioned the notices we find concern- 
ing that version in the Talmud and other Jewish writ- 
ings. It is true that in Kitto we find it stated, “It is 
spoken of in the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds;” 
but where, and what, the reader is at loss to see. Yet 
these notices are very important, since they throw a 
great deal of light upon some points which have vexed 
the interpreters. ‘he oldest notice is that contained in 
the Mechilta, a Midrashic commentary on Exodus (comp. 
the art. MipRASH), where Exod. xii, 40 is thus cited: 
Sar b para pass 3339 PAN Dgan sw" wR, 
and where we read, “ And this is one of those things 
which they wrote to king Ptolemy. In the same man- 
ner they wrote, Gen. i, 1, M"WNRID N33 DNDN; 
ver. 26, 01221 ODYS DIN MWIN; ver. 27 (comp. v, 2), 
yap); ii, 2, WWF D13 HMR bD; xi, 7, NTAN 
OSNA; xviii, 12, FDIS; xlix, 6, OYAR (instead of 
WW); Exod. iv, 20, DIN NW (for WMA); Numb. 
xvi, 15, T12M; Deut. iv, 19 (they added) ""NMD; 
xvii, 3, D395 miaind; and they wrote, Lev. xı, 6, 
and Deut. xiv, 7, D"bann ASS (for MIIANM).” 
From this passage we can infer that, besides the changes 
enumerated here, others are not to be excluded ; besides, 
it only speaks in general of those who wrote the Bible 
for Ptolemy, and neither the number seventy nor seven- 
ty-two writers or translators is mentioned. It is differ- 
ent with the relation given in the Jerus. Talmud, Megil- 
la, i,9. Here the number of changes made is given as 
thirteen (2°75 39W 27 4"): the passages are the 
same as given in the Mechilta, with some very slight 
changes. Thus Gen. i, 27 (comp. v, 2) we read 19334"; 
xlix, 6, “YW (instead of WR); Exod. xii, 40, B°"¥9S 
MSN 535); in Lev. xi, 6 (Deut. xiv, 7) the expla- 
nation of the change is given that the name of Ptole- 
my’s mother was XTJN. The number of the transla- 
tors is also not given. The Babylonian Talmud, Megilla, 
9 a, however, mentions the number of elders as seventy- 
two, who were put in seventy-two different cells without 
knowing for what purpose. Then king Ptolemy went 
to each of these and said to him, “Write for me the 
law of Moses, your teacher.” God disposed it so that 
they all translated alike. The changes mentioned here 
are given without any number; but they are almost the 
same as the above, with slight modifications. Gen.i, 27 
(comp. v, 2), M334 is not changed, but ON" is changed 
into IN"3; xlix, 6 agrees with the Jerusalem Talmud; 
and so, likewise, Exod. xii,40. We find, as an addition, 
that in Exod. xxiv, 5, 11, “V527 is written for “933 and 


“DaN; in Deut. xvii, 3, we have the addition C1295 
without miaind; and to Lev. xi, 6 (Deut. xiv, 7) a 


` .| similar explanation is given as in the Jerusalem Tal- 


mud, that the name of Ptolemy’s wife was M33"N; and 
hence they thought that it would be regarded as a mock- 
ery, on the side of the Jews, should they have mentioned 
her name (as that of an unclean animal) in the law. 
In the Midrashim only single passages are mentioned— 
thus Gen. i, 27 in Bereshith Rabba. ch. viii, as Mechilta, 
with which also agrees Gen. ii, 2 in ch. x; xi, 7 with 
ch. xxxviii; xviii, 12 with ch. xlviii; xlix, 6 with ch. 
xeviii, where, as in Mechalta, we find DYAN. All these 
passages are accompanied with the remark that here is 
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one of the changes made for Ptolemy, without giving 
their number In Shemoth Rabba, ch. v on Exod. iv, 20, 
it is stated that this is one of the eighteen changes made 
for Ptolemy, without stating wherein these changes con- 
sist. In Bereshith Rabba, ch. Ixiii on Exod. xii, 40, in 
order to show that Abraham was already called “ Israel,” 
the verse is quoted, “It is an old matter; the dwelling 
of the Israelites in Egypt, Canaan, and Goshen,” etc. 
(and thus Abraham’s stay in Egypt and Canaan is num- 
bered among the 430 years). In the treatise Sepher 
Torah, i, 8, 9, seventy elders are mentioned who wrote 
the law, and the alterations made are given as thirteen. 
In the treatise Sopherim, i, 7, 8, we also read of thirteen 
alterations made by the translators. 

In examining more minutely these changes we shall 
find the following: 

1. Gen. i, 1-3, according to the structure of the language 
and the most ancient traditions still preserved by Rashi 
and Aben-Ezra, is to be rendered ‘‘ In the beginning when 
God created.” But as this supposes the existence of pri- 
mordial waters and of a chaotic mass, which, by the drain- 
ing of the waters on the second day, became the formed 
earth, it was thought necessary, iu translating the Bible 
into Greek, and in opposition to the Greek cosmogony and 
polytheism, to lay great stress on the absolute unity of 
God and on the absolute creation from nothing. Hence 
the word MWR had to be made independent of the fol- 
lowing verses, aud to be rendered in the beginning, èv apxy 
éxoincev ò Geos, instead of *‘in the beginning when.” This 
change the Talmud indicates by the pregnant construc- 
tion PAWN NAD OW, thus placing P"WRS last, 
and precluding every other translation than God created in 
the beginning (Geiger, Urschrift, p. 344, etc.). 

2. Gen. i, 26, where we read ‘‘Let us make man in our 
Image MDY), after our likeness (13712 3),” has been 
altered into “I will make man in the image (b95), and 
in the likeness (M12121), ” to remove the appearance of 
polytheism. 

3. Gen. ii, 2, where “And he ended on the seventh 
CAW) day” has been changed into ("WWM) the 
sixth day, to avoid the apparent contradiction, since God 
did not work on the seventh day. This alteration is still 
to be found in our text of the Sept., and also in the Sa- 
Maritan version (MANN), and in the Syriac (N° NW). 

‘4. Gen. v, 2 (i, 27), where ‘Male and female created he 
them” (DNI, DMN NI) has been altered into created 


he him (N73), to remove the apparent contradiction in 


the passage where the man and woman are spoken of as 
having. been created together or simultaneously. 
5. Gen. xi, 7, for the same reason asin 2, the words “ Let 


us go down, and let us confound” (nda iT) have been 
changed into “I will go down and I will confound” (MR 
mba). 

6. Gen. xviii, 12, “ After my decay I had again pleasure” 
has been altered into (M23 "> MMM amha WAM, oč- 
ww uév poe yéyovev ews Tov viv), after it had been thus with 
me hitherto, to avoid the offensive application to the dis- 
tinguished mother of Israel of the expression m3, which 


is used for rotten old garinents (comp. Geiger, Urschrift, 
p. 45 8q.). 

T. Gen. xlix, 6, ‘In their anger they slew a man, and in 
their self-will they hamstrung an ox,” has been altered 


into “In their anger they slew an ox (“), and in their 


self-will they hamstrung a fatted bull (DASN),” to do away 
with the wholesale slaughter of men. 

8. Exod. iv, 20, the word "172M, asa, is altered into iro- 
Ciyia, beasts of burden, because of the reluctance which the 
translators had to mention the name of this beast. This 
alteration is still preserved in our text of the Sept. 

9. In Exod. xii, 40, and all other lands, i. e. “the land of 
Canaan,” has been added in order to remove the apparent 
contradiction, since the Israelites did not sojourn four 
hundred and thirty years in Egypt. 


10. Exod. xxiv, 5,11, "33 and “DSYR are changed into 
UIT (=tnrnrhs ; i. e. worthy, or searchers after wisdom), 
because it was not thought becoming to say that at this 
great revelation boys or youths (0'33) were brought as 
sacrifices. 

11. In Lev. xi, 6 and Dent. xiv, 7, DAJN =Aayós, a hare, 
has been altered into xorpoypoúň Aos, porcupine or hedgehog, 


to avoid giving offence to the Ptolemy family, whose name 
was Lagos. 

12. Numb. xvi, 15, "YAM, ase, was changed into ém- 
Stiunua= IM, a desirable thing, for the same reason as 

xe under 8. This alteration is still in our text of the 

pt. 

13. Deut. iv, 19, the word ISN = d:axoouéw, to shine, 
has been inserted so as to avoid the idolatry of the hea- 
then being ascribed to God. 

14, Deut. xvii, 3, where we read that God had not com- 
manded the Israelites to worship other gods (in accordance 
with Dent. iv, 19), has been altered to (“AZ nd bans 
DIO MAND) which I have forbidden the nations to 
worship, to preclude the possibility of ascribing the origin 
of idolatry to the God of Israel. 


This much for the alterations, But there are two oth- 
er very Important notices, viz. “that the day on which 
the translation of the Bible into Greek was made was re- 
garded as a great calamity equal to that of the worship 
of the golden calf” (Sopherim, i, 7); and “the day on 
which it was accomplished was believed to have been 
the beginning of a preternatural darkness of three days’ 
duration over the whole world, and was commemorated 
as a day of fasting and humiliation” (comp Kuenen, 
The Religion of Israel, iii, 214-216). The Samaritans 
took the same view on account of their hatred of the 
Jewish translation (comp. Herzfeld, Geschichte, iii, 537). 
Says dean Stanley, “It needs but slight evidence to 
convince us that such a feeling, more or less widely 
spread, must have existed. It is the same instinct 
which to this hour makes it a sin, if not an impossibili- 
ty, in the eyes of a devout Mussulman, to translate the 
Koran; which in the Christian Church assailed Jerome 
with the coarsest vituperation for venturing on a Latin 
version which differed from the Greek; which at the 
Reformation regarded it as a heresy to translate the 
Latin Scriptures into the languages of modern Europe; 
and which, in England, has in our own days regarded 
it in the English Church as a dangerous innovation to 
revise the Authorized Version of the 17th century, or in 
the Roman Church to correct the barbarous dialect of 
the Douay translation of the Vulgate, or to admit of any 
errors in the text or in the rendering of the Vulgate 
itself. In one and all of these cases the reluctance has 
sprung from the same tenacious adherence to ancient 
and sacred forms—from the same unwillingness to ad- 
mit of the dislodgment even of the most flagrant inac- 
curacies when once familiarized by established use. 
But in almost all these cases, except, perhaps, the Ko- 
ran, this sentiment has been compelled to yield to the 
more generous desire of arriving at the hidden meaning 
of sacred truth, and of making that truth more widely 
known. So it was, in the most eminent degree, in the 
case of the Septuagint” (Jewish Church, iii, 286 sq.). 
While we agree in the main with the learned dean, yet 
in the case of the Sept. the explanation of the above- 
given Talmudic statement must be sought for some- 
where else. It is known that most of the early contro- 
versies with the Jews were conducted in the Greek lan- 
guage, and on the common ground of the faithfulness 
of the Sept. version, which was quoted alike on both 
sides. And so it continued to be respected during the 
age of the writers of the New Test. and the Ist cen- 
tury of the Christian æra. As, however, the version 
grew into use among Christians, it gradually lost the 
confidence of the Jews, especially when it was urged 
against them by the Christians. The first signs of this 
appear in the works of Justin Martyr, in the 2d cen- 
tury. His Dialogue with Trypho the Jew professes to 
be the account of a discussion which actually took place, 
and Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iv, 18) places the scene of it 
at Ephesus, The Dialogue abounds in citations from 
the Old Test.; and even such passages are quoted as 
are not to be found in the Hebrew. The latter circum- 
stance made Justin charge the Jews with removing es- 
pecially four prophecies of Christ from their copies. 
The first of these is: “And Ezra said unto the people, 
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This passover is our Saviour and our refuge; and if ye 
consider and it enter into your heart that we shall, by a 
figure (ivonptip, i. e. the cross), afflict him and after- 
wards hope in him, this place shall not be made desolate 
to all time, saith the Lord God of Hosts. But if ye be- 
lieve him not, and hear not his preaching, ye shall be- 
come a spoil for the Gentiles” (Dial. c. 72). This pas- 
sage, which is also quoted by Lactantius (Instit. Divin. 
iv, c. 18), is not to be found in the book of Ezra, and 
may probably have been interpolated according to the 
Apocryphal Ezra (vi, 21) into the copies of the Sept. by 
some Christian. ‘The second (from Jer. xi, 19) had, he 
said, been but recently erased from certain copies, and 
was retained in others which were preserved in the syn- 
agogues. This, however, is found entire in all our pres- 
ent copies. The third passage is said to be taken also 
from Jeremiah: “And the Lord God remembSred his 
dead, who were fallen asleep in the dust of their tombs, 
and descended to them to declare unto them the good 
tidings of his salvation.” ‘These words are remarkable 
from their resemblance to those of 1 Pet. iv, 6 (vexpoic 
evnyyeXiorn. The passage of Jeremiah, as alleged by 
Justin Martyr, read xaréBn mpòç avrove evayyedioa- 
cła). “If a genuine passage,” says Churton, “the 
apostle’s words seem to contain an allusion to them as 
well as to the doctrine enunciated in the preceding 
chapter of his epistle. If interpolated by a Christian 
convert from some traditional saying of the prophet, or 
adapted from Peter’s words, it seems that the person 
who introduced them into the text of the Sept. took 
the words of the apostle in their literal sense, and not 
as later commentators have conjectured, that the per- 
sons called vexpot were alive at the time of the preach- 
ing.” The fourth and last passage is from Psa. xcvi, 10: 
“ Declare among the heathen that the Lord hath reign- 
ed from the tree” (Dial. c.73). Out of this passage the 
Jews are accused of having erased the last words, arò 
tov EvAov. The words azo roù EúNov are quoted again 
by Justin Martyr in his Apology; they are also quoted 
by Tertullian (Adv. Jud. c. 10), Ambrose, Augustine, 
Leo, Gregory, and others. Yet the words occur in no 
Greek or Hebrew MS., and the probability is that they 
were added by some Christian. Under these circum- 
stances we can very well understand the feeling of the 
Jews towards a version which brought such accusations 
against them; and this, it seems, gives us the real clue 
to the Talmudic passage which regarded the day of 
the translation of the Bible into Greek as a great ca- 
lamity. See Frankel, Vorstudien zur Septuaginta, p. 25 
sq.; Geiger, Urschrift der Bibel, p. 439 sq.; Masechet 
Soferim (ed. Müller, Leips. 1878), p. 12 sq.; Ginsburg, 
Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible, p. 70 sq.3; Churton, 
The Influence of the Septuagint Version, p.41 sq.; Reinke, 
Beiträge zur Erklärung des Alten Testaments, vii, 292 
sq.; Friedländer, Patristische und talmudische Studien 
(Vienna, 1878), p. 133 sq. (B. P.) 


Septum, a term used by certain 17th-century An- 
glican writers for the fixed or movable rail placed on 
each side of the entrance of the sanctuary to support 
the communicants when they knelt to receive the Lord’s 
body and blood. 


Sepulchre ([ap, kéber, or MAP, keburah, a bury- 
ing-pluce or grave, as sometimes rendered ; Tagpoc, a tomb, 
as elsewhere rendered; also pyija or pynpeioy, a mon- 
ument, likewise rendered “grave” or “tomb”). Man- 
kind in all ages have been careful, indeed of necessity, 
to provide suitable resting -places for the dead. In 
treating of the Hebrew usages in this respect, we will 
addnce whatever elucidation modern research has con- 
tributed to them, See BURIAL. 

I. General Principles of Sepulture —1. The Duty.— 
The Jews uniformly disposed of the corpse by entomb- 
ment where possible, and, failing that, by interment; 
extending this respect to the remains even of the slain 
enemy and malefactor (1 Kings xi, 15; Deut. xxi, 23), 
in the latter case by express provision of law. Since 
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this was the only case so guarded by Mosaic precept, 
it may be concluded that natural feeling was relied on 
as rendering any such general injunction supertluous, 
Similarly, to disturb remains was regarded as a barbar- 
ity, only justifiable in the case of those who had them- 
selves outraged religion (2 Kings xxiii, 16,17; Jer. viii, 
1,2). The rabbins quote the doctrine “dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return” as a reason for pre- 
ferring to entomb or inter their dead; but that prefer- 
ential practice is older than the Mosaic record, as trace- 
able in patriarchal examples, and continued unaltered 
by any Gentile influence; so Tacitus (Hist. v, 5) notices 
that it was a point of Jewish custom potius corpora 
condere quam cremare. See CORPSE. 

The precedent of Jacob’s and Joseph’s remains being 
returned to the land of Canaan was followed, in wish at 
least, by every pious Jew. Adopting a similar notion, 
some of the rabbins taught that only in that land could 
those who were buried obtain a share in the resurrec- 
tion which was to usher in the Messiah’s reign on earth. 
Thus that land was called by them “the land of the 
living,” and the sepulchre itself “the house of the liv- 
ing.” Some even feigned that the bodies of the right- 
eous, wherever else buried, rolled back to Canaan under- 
ground, and found there only their appointed rest (Ni- 
colaus, De Sepult. Heb. xiii, 1). Tombs were, in popular 
belief, led by the same teaching, invested with tradi- 
tions. Thus Machpelah is stated (Lightfoot, Centuria 
Chorographica, s. v.“ Hebron”) to have been the burial- 
place not only of Abraham and Sarah, but also of Adam 
and Eve; and there was probably at the time of the 
New Test. a spot fixed upon by tradition as the site of 
the tomb of every prophet of note in the Old Test. 
To repair and adorn these was deemed a work of exalt- 
ed piety (Matt. xxiii, 29). The scruples of the scribes 
extended even to the burial of the ass whose neck was 
broken (Exod. xxxiv, 20), and of the first-born of cat- 
tle (Maimon. De Primogen. iii, 4, quoted by Nicolaus, 
De Sepult. Heb. xvi, 3,4). See GRAVE, 

2. Rites.—On this subject we should remember that 
our impressions, as derived from the Old Test., are those 
of the burial of persons of rank or public eminence, 
while those gathered from the New Test. regard a pri- 
vate station. But in both cases “the manner of the 
Jews” included the use of spices where they could com- 
mand the means. Thus Asa lay in a “bed of spices” 
(2 Chron. xvi, 14). A portion of these were burned 
in honor of the deceased, and to this use was probably 
destined part of the one hundred pounds’ weight of 
“myrrh and aloes” in our Lord’s case. On high state 
occasions the vessels, bed, and furniture used by the 
deceased were burned also. Such was probably the 
“ great burning” made for Asa. If a king was unpop- 
ular or died disgraced (e. g. Jehoram, 2 Chron. xxxi, 19; 
Josephus, A nf. ix, 5, 3), this was not observed. In no 
case, save that of Saul and his sons, were the bodies 
burned, nor in that case were they so burned as not to 
leave the “bones” easily concealed and transported, and 
the whole proceeding looks like a hasty precaution 
against hostile violence. Even then the bones were in- 
terred and re-exhumed for solemn entombment. The 
ambiguous word in Amos vi, 10, 1B7O2, rendered in 
the A. V. “he that burneth him,” possibly means “the 
burner of perfumes in his honor,” i. e. his near relation, 
on whom such duties devolved; rather than, as most 
think, “the burner of the corpse.” For a great mortal- 
ity never causes men to burn corpses where it is not 
the custom of the country; nor did the custom vary 
among the Jews on such an occasion (Ezek. xxxix, 12- 
14). It was the duty of the next of kin to perform 
and preside over the whole funereal office; but a com- 
pany of public buriers, originating in an exceptional 
necessity (Ezek. loc. cit.), had become, it seems, custom- 
ary in the times of the New. Test. (Acts v, 6,10). The 
closing of the eyes, kissing, and washing the corpse 
(Gen. xlvi, 4; 1,1; Acts ix, 37) are customs common to 
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all nations. Coffins were but seldom 
used, and, if used, were open; but 
fixed stone sarcophagi were common 
in tombs of rank. The bier, the word 
for which in the Old Test. is the same 
as that rendered bed [see Ben], was 
borne by the nearest relatives, and 
followed by any who wished to do 
honor to the dead. The grave-clothes 
(630va, évrddia) were probably of 
the fashion worn in life, but swathed 
and fastened with bandages, and the 
head was covered separately, Previ- 
ously to this being done, spices were 
applied to the corpse in the form of 
ointment, or between the folds of the 
linen; hence our Lord’s remark that 
the woman had anointed his body 
moc TÒ Evragiazecy, “with a view to 
dressing it in these éyragua;” not, as 
in the A. V., “for the burial.” For the 
custom of mourners visiting the sep- 
ulchre, see MourN; for other usages, 
see FUNERAL, 

3. The Site.—A natural cave enlarged and adapted 
by excavation, or an artificial imitation of one, was the 
standard type of sepulchre. This was what the struct- 
ure of the Jewish soil supplied or suggested. A distinct 
and simple form of sepulture as contrasted with the 
complex and elaborate rites of Egypt clings to the re- 
gion of Palestine, and varies but little with the great 
social changes between the periods of Abraham and the 
captivity. Jacob and Joseph, who both died in Egypt, 
are the only known instances of the Egyptian method 
applied to patriarchal remains. Sepulchres, when the 
owner’s means permitted it, were commonly prepared 
beforehand, and stood often in gardens, by roadsides, 
or even adjoining houses. Kings and prophets alone 
were probably buried within towns (1 Kings ii, 10; xvi, 
6, 28; 2 Kings x, 35; xiii, 9; 2 Chron, xvi, 14; xxviii, 
27; 1 Sam. xxv, 1; xxviii, 3). Sarah’s tomb and Ra- 
chel’s seem to have been chosen merely from the acci- 
dent of the place of death; but the successive inter- 
ments at the former (Gen. xlix, 31) are a chronicle of 
the strong family feeling among the Jews, It was the 
sole fixed spot in the unsettled patriarchal life; and 
its purchase and transfer, minutely detailed, are re- 
markable as the sole transaction of the kind, until re- 
peated on a similar occasion at Shechem. ‘Thus it was 
deemed a misfortune or an indignity, not only to be 
deprived of burial (Isa. xiv, 20; Jer. passim; 2 Kings 
ix, 10), but, in a lesser degree, to be excluded from the 
family sepulchre (1 Kings xiii, 22), as were Uzziah, the 
royal leper, and Manasseh (2 Chron. xxvi, 23; xxxiii, 
20). Thus the remains of Saul and his sons were re- 
claimed to rest in his father’s tomb. Similarly, it was 
a mark of a profound feeling towards a person not of 
one’s family to wish to be buried with him (Ruth i, 17; 
1 Kings xiii, 31), or to give him a place in one’s own 
sepulchre (Gen. xxiii, 6; comp. 2 Chron. xxiv, 16). The 
head of a family commonly provided space for more 
than one generation; and these galleries of kindred 
sepulchres are common in many Eastern branches of 
the human race. Cities soon became populous and de- 
manded cemeteries (comp. zroAvaydptoy, Sept. at Ezek. 
xxxix, 15), which were placed without the walls; such 
a one seems intended by the expression in 2 Kings 
xxiii, 6, “the graves of the children of the people,” sit- 
uated in the valley of the Kedron or of Jehoshaphat. 
Jeremiah (vii, 32; xix, 11) threatens that the eastern 
valley, called Tophet, the favorite haunt of idolatry, 
should be polluted by burying there (comp. 2 Kings 
xxiii, 16). Such was also the “potter's field” (Matt. 
xxvii, 7) which had, perhaps, been wrought by digging 
for clay into holes serviceable for graves. See CEME- 
TERIES. 

II. Explicit Information from Ancient Sources as to 
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the Style of Sepulchres.—1. From a Comparison with 
Early Heathen Nations.—It has been too much the fash- 
ion to look to Egypt for the prototype of every form of 
Jewish art. The Egyptian tombs at Thebes were ex- 
tensive excavations in the barren mountains which 
skirted the city on the west. In like manner, the mag- 
nificent tombs in the necropolis of Sela, in Arabia Pe- 
træa, were sculptured out of the sides of the rock sur- 
rounding the ancient city. See Petra. The Edom- 
ites and the Egyptians seem to have regarded the 
habitations of the living merely as temporary resting- 
places, while the tombs are regarded as permanent and 
eternal mansions; and, while not a vestige of a habita- 
tion is to be seen, the tombs remain monuments of 
splendor and magnificence, perhaps even more wonder- 
ful than the ruins of their temples. Funeral urns or 
vases are found in great numbers on the plains and 
mounds of Assyria and Mesopotamia containing human 
skeletons or fragments of bones which appear to have 
been calcined. 

But in Jewish history there is a total diversity from 
these customs in the matter of tombs. From the buri- 
al of Sarah in the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii, 19) 
to the funeral rites prepared for Dorcas (Acts ix, 37) 
there is no mention of any sarcophagus, or even coffin, 
in any Jewish burial. No pyramid was raised—no sep- 
arate hypogeum of any individual king, and, what is 
most to be regretted by modern investigators, no in- 
scription or painting which either recorded the name 
of the deceased or symbolized the religious feeling of 
the Jews towards the dead. It is true, of course, that 
Jacob, dying in Egypt, was embalmed (Gen. 1, 2), but it 
was only in order that he might be brought to be en- 
tombed in the cave at Hebron, and Joseph, as a natural- 
ized Egyptian and a ruler in the land, was embalmed; 
and it is also mentioned as something exceptional that 
he was put into a coffin, and was so brought by the Is- 
raelites out of the land and laid with his forefathers, 
But these, like the burning of the body of Saul, were 
clearly exceptional cases, See EMBALMING. 

Still less were the rites of the Jews like those of the 
Pelasgi or Etruscans. With that people the graves of 
the dead were, or were intended to be, in every respect 
similar to the homes of the living. The lucumo lay 
in his robes, the warrior in his armor on the bed on 
which he had reposed in life, surrounded by the furni- 
ture, the vessels, and the ornaments which had adorned 
his dwelling when alive, as if he were to live again in a 
new world with the same wants and feelings as before. 
Besides this, no tall stelé and no sepulchral mound has 
yet been found in the hills or plains of Judæa, nor have 
we any hint either in the Bible or Josephus of any such 
having existed which could be traced to a strictly Jew- 
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ish origin. In very distinct contrast to all this, the 
sepulchral rites of the Jews were marked with the same 
simplicity that characterized all their religious observ- 
ances, The body was washed and anointed (Mark xiv, 
8; xvi, 1; John xix, 39, etc.), wrapped in a clean linen 
cloth, and borne without any funeral pomp to the grave, 
where it was laid without any ceremonial or form of 
prayer. In addition to this, with kings and great per- 
sons there seems to have been a “great burning” (2 
Chron. xvi, 14; xxi, 19; Jer. xxxiv, 5), all these being 
measures more suggested by sanitary exigencies than 
by any hankering after ceremonial pomp. 

2. Normal Style.—This simplicity of rite led to what 
may be called the distinguishing characteristic of Jew- 
ish sepulchres—the deep loculus—which, so far as is now 
known, is universal in all purely Jewish rock-cut tombs, 
but hardly known elsewhere. Its form will be under- 
stood by referring to the annexed diagram, representing 
the forms of Jewish sepulture. In the apartment marked 
A, there are twelve 
such loculi about 
two feet in width by 
three feet high. On 
the ground - floor 
A e these generally open 
on the level of the 

floor; when in the 
` upper story, as at C, 

; on a ledge or plat- 
` form, on which the 
N <x body might be laid 
` to be anointed, and 

on which the stones 
might rest that 


J closed the outer end 


Regular Plan of Jewish Sepulchre. of each loculus. The 
shallow loculus is 


shown in chamber B, but was apparently only used when 
sarcophagi were employed, and therefore, so far as we 
know, only during the Greco-Roman period, when for- 
eign customs came to be adopted. The shallow loculus 
would have been singularly inappropriate and inconven- 
ient where an unembalmed body was laid out to decay, as 
there would evidently be no means of shutting it off from 
the rest of the catacomb. The deep loculus, on the other 
hand, was as strictly conformable with Jewish customs, 
and could easily be closed by a stone fitted to the end and 
luted into the groove which usually exists there. This 
fact is especially interesting, as it affords a key to much 
that is otherwise hard to be understood in certain pas- 
sages in the New Test. Thus in John xi, 39, Jesus 
says, “Take away the stone,” and (ver. 40) “they took 
away the stone,” without difficulty, apparently; which 
could hardly have been the case had it been such a rock 
as would be required to close the entrance of a cave. 
Also in xx, 1 the same expression is used, “the stone is 
taken- away ;” and though the Greek word in the other 
three Evangelists certainly implies that it was rolled 
away, this would equally apply to the stone at the 
mouth of the loculus, into which the Marys must have 
then stooped down to look in. In fact, the whole narra- 
tive is infinitely more clear and intelligible if we assume 
that it was a stone closing the end of a rock-cut grave 
than if we suppose it to have been a stone closing the 
entrance or door of a hypogeum. In the latter case the 
stone to close a door—say six feet by three feet—could 
hardly have weighed less than three or four tons, and 
could not have been moved without machinery. There 
is one catacomb—that known as the “Tombs of the 
Kings” (see below)—which is closed by a stone rolling 
across its entrance; but it is the only one, and the im- 
mense amount of contrivance and fitting which it has 
required is sufficient proof that such an arrangement 
was not applied to any other of the numerous rock 
tombs around Jerusalem, nor could the traces of it have 
been obliterated had it anywhere existed. From the 
nature of the openings where they are natural caverns, 
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and the ornamental form of their doorways wl 
are architecturally adorned, it is evident, exce 
one instance, that they could not have been « 
stones rolled across their entrances; and cons 
it seems only to be to the closing of the lo 
these expressions can refer, But until a moi 
and more scientific exploration of these tomb: 
than has hitherto been given to the public, it i 
to feel quite certain on this point. 

Although, as we have seen, the Jews were 8 
free from the pomps and vanities of funereal 
cence, they were at all stages of their independ 
ence an eminently burying people. From thi 
their entrance into the Holy Land till their « 
by the Romans they seem to have attached th 
importance to the possession of an undisturbec 
place for the bodies of their dead, and in all a 
to have shown the greatest respect, if not ve 
for the sepulchres of their ancestors. Few, 
could enjoy the luxury of a rock-cut tomb. T 
that are known, and all that are likely to be di 
there are not probably 500, certainly not 1000. 
loculi in or about Jerusalem; and as that cit) 
the days of its prosperity have possessed a p 
of from 30,000 to 40,000 souls, it is evident tha 
of the people must then, as now, have been con 
graves dug in the earth, but situated as near 
places as their means would: allow their ob 
place. The bodies of the kings were buried cl 
Temple walls (Ezek. xliii, 7-9), and, however | 
may have done in their life, the place of thei 
carefully recorded in the Chronicles of the K 
the cause why that place was chosen is general] 
out, as if that record was not only the most i 
event, but the final judgment on the life of th 

3. Talmudical Statements.—The Mishnic d 
of a sepulchre, complete according to Rabbinic: 
is somewhat as follows, and serves to illustrate | 
plan: a cavern about six cubits square, or six 
from three sides of which are recessed long 
several vaults, called "555, each large eno 
corpse. On the fourth side the cavern is at 
through a small open covered court or portico, 
size to receive the bier and bearers. In s 
structures the dzemoniac may have housed. 1 
from the court to the cavern was closed b: 
stone, called 5545, as capable of being rolled, 
firming the Evangelistic narrative. Sometim 
such caverns, each with its recesses, were ent 
the several sides of the same portico (Mish 
Bathra, 6, 8, quoted by J. Nicolaus, De Sepul 
breorum). Such a tomb is that described in 
ham’s Travels in Arabia (p. 158), and those 
tradition as the “ Tombs of the Kings” (abov 
to). But earlier sepulchres were doubtless mo 
and, to judge from 2 Kings xiii, 21, did no 
mutual contact of remains. Sepulchres wer 
sometimes by pillars, as that of Rachel, or by | 
as those of the Asmonzans at Modin (Josephus 
6,7), and had places of higher and lower hon 
temples, they were, from their assumed inv 
sometimes made the depositories of treasures | 
cy, li, 183). We find them also distinguis 
“title” (2 Kings xxiii, 17). Such as were r 
wise noticeable were scrupulously “ whited” (M 
27) once a year, after the rains before the Pa 
warn passers-by of defilement (Hottinger, C2 
p. 1034; Rossteusch, De Sepul. Calce Notat. in 
xxxiii). 

HI. Historical Notices of Hebrew Sepulch: 
trated from certain Antique Jewish Tombs sti 
—1. Sepulchres of the Patriarchs and other E 
sonages.— We find that one of the most striki 
in the life of Abraham is the purchase of th 


' Ephron the Hittite at Hebron, in which was 


of Machpelah, in order that he might the: 
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Sarah, his wife, and that it might be a sepulchre for 
himself and his children. His refusing to accept the 
privilege of burying there as a gift shows the im- 
portance Abraham attached to the transaction, and 
‘Me insisted on purchasing and paying for it (Gen. 
xxiii, 20), in order that it might be “made sure unto 
him for the possession of a burying - place.” 
he and his immediate descendants were laid 3700 years 
ago, and there they are believed to rest now; but no 
one in modern times has seen their remains, or been al- 
lowed to enter into the cave where they repose. A few 
years ago, Signor Pierotti says, he was allowed, in com- 
pany with the pasha of Jerusalem, to descend the steps 
to the iron grating that closes the entrance and to look 
anto the cave. What he seems to have seen was that 
it was a natural cavern, untouched by the chisel and 
unaltered by art in any way. Those who accompanied 
the prince of Wales in his visit to the mosque were 
mot permitted to see even this entrance. All they saw 
was the round hole in the floor of the mosque which 
admits light and air to the cave below. The same 
round opening exists at Neby Samwil in the roof of the 
reputed sepulchre of the prophet Samuel, and at Jeru- 
salem there is a similar opening into the tomb under 
the dome of the rock. In the former it is used by 
pious votaries to drop petitions and prayers into the 
tombs of patriarchs and prophets. The latter having 
lost the tradition of its having been a burying-place, 
the opening now only serves to admit light into the 
cave below. Unfortunately, none of those who have 
visited Hebron have had sufficient architectural knowl- 
edge to be able to say when 
| the church or mosque which 
now stands above the cave 
was erected; but there is no 
great reason for doubting 
that it isa Byzantine church 
erected there between the 
age of Constantine and that 
of Justinian. From such in- 
dications as can be gathered, 
it seems of the later period. 
On its floor are sarcophagi 
purporting to be those of the 
patriarchs; but, as is usual 
in Eastern tombs, they are 
only cenotaphs representing 
| those that stand below, and 
which are esteemed too sa- 
cred for the vulgar to ap- 
proach. Though it is much 
more easy of access, it is al- 
most as difficult to ascertain the age of the wall that 
encloses the sacred precincts of these tombs. From the 
account of Josephus (War, iv, 7), it does not seem to 
have existed in his day, or he surely would have men- 
tioned it; and such a citadel could hardly fail to have 
been of warlike importance in those troublous times. 
Besides this, we do not know of any such enclosure en- 
circling any tombs or sacred place in Jewish times, nor 
can we conceive any motive for so secluding these 
graves. There are not any architectural mouldings 
about this wall which would enable an archeologist to 
approximate its date; and if the bevelling is assumed 
to be a Jewish arrangement (which is very far from 
being exclusively the case), on the other hand it may 
be contended that no buttressed wall of Jewish masonry 
exists anywhere. There is, in fact, nothing known with 
sufficient exactness to decide the question, but the prob- 
abilities certainly tend towards a Christian or Saracenic 
origin for the whole structure, both internally and ex- 
ternally. See MACHPELAH. 
For Joseph’s Tomb and Rachel’s Tomb, see those ar- 
ticles respectively. 
' Aaron died on the summit of Mount Hor (Numb. xx, 
28; xxxiii, 39), and we are led to infer he was buried 
there, though it is not so stated; and we have no de- 
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tails of his tomb which would lead us to suppose that 
anything existed there earlier than the Mohammedan 
Kubr that now crowns the hill overlooking Petra, and 
it is, at the same time, extremely doubtful whether that 
is the Mount Hor where the high-priest died. See 
Hor. 

Moses died in the plains of Moab (Deut., xxxiv, 6), 
and was buried there, “but no man knoweth his sepul- 
chre to this day,” which is a singular utterance, as being 
the only instance in the Old Test. of a sepulchre being 
concealed, or of one being admitted to be unknown. 
See NEBO. 

Joshua was buried in his own inheritance in Timnath- 
serah (Josh. xxiv, 30), and Samuel in his own house at 
Ramah (1 Sam. xxv, 1), an expression which we may 
probably interpret as meaning in the garden attached 
to his house, as it is scarcely probable it would be the 
dwelling itself. We know, however, so little of the 
feelings of the Jews of that age on the subject that it 
is by no means improbable that it may have been in a 
chamber or loculus attached to the dwelling, and which, 
if closed by a stone carefully cemented into its place, 
would have prevented any annoyance from the circum- 
stance. Joab (1 Kings ii, 84) was also buried “in his 
own house in the wilderness.” In fact, it appears that 
from the time when Abraham established the burying- 
place of his family at Hebron till the time when David 
fixed that of his family in the city which bore his name, 
the Jewish rulers had no fixed or favorite place of sepul- 
ture. Each was buried on his own property, or where 
he died, without much caring either for the sanctity or 
convenience of the place chosen. 

2. Sepulchre of Duvid.—Of the twenty-two kings of 
Judah who reigned at Jerusalem from 1048 to 590 B.C., 
eleven, or exactly one half, were buried in one hypo- 
geum in the “city of David.” The names of the kings 
so lying together were David, Solomon, Rehoboam, Abi- 
jah, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Ahaziah, Amaziah, Jotham, Hez- 
ekiah, and Josiah, together with the good priest Jehoi- 
ada. Of all these it is merely said that they were 
buried in “the sepulchres of their fathers” or “of the 
kings” in the city of David, except of two—Asa and 
Hezekiah. Of the first it is said (2 Chron. xvi, 14), 
“they buried him in his own sepulchres which he had 
made for himself in the city of David, and laid him in 
the bed [loculus?], which was filled with sweet odors, 
and divers spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art: and 
they made a very great burning for him.” It is not 
quite clear, however, whether this applies to a new 
chamber attached to the older sepulchre, or to one en- 
tirely distinct, though in the same neighborhood. Of 
Hezekiah it is said (xxxii, 33), they buried him in “the 
chiefest [or highest] of the sepulchres of the sons of 
David,” as if there were several apartments in the hypo- 
geum, though it may merely be that they excavated for 
him a chamber above the others, as we find frequently 
done in Jewish sepulchres. Two more of these kings 
(Jehoram and Joash) were buried also in the city. of 
David, “but not in the sepulchres of the kings;” the 
first because of the sore diseases of which he died (xxi, 
20); the second apparently in consequence of his dis- 
astrous end (xxiv, 25); and one king, Uzziah (xxvi, 
23), was buried with his fathers in the “field of the 
burial of the kings,” because he was a leper. Al this 
evinces the extreme care the Jews took in the selection 
of the burying-places of their kings, and the importance 
they attached to the record. It should also be borne in 
mind that the highest honor which could be bestowed 
on the good priest Jehoiada (xxiv, 16) was that “they 
buried him in the city of David among the kings, be- 
cause he had done good in Israel, both towards God and 
towards his house.” 

The passage in Neh. iii, 16, and in Ezek. xliii, 7, 9, 
together with the reiterated assertion of the books of 
Kings and Chronicles, that these sepulchres were situ- 
ated in the city of David, leave no doubt that they 
were on Zion (q.v.). It is quite clear, however, that 
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the spot was well known dur- 
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opened as each king died; 
































and from the tradition that 














Hyrcanus and Herod opened 
these sepulchres (Ant. xiii, 8, 
4; xvi, 7,1). The accounts 
of these last openings are, it 
must be confessed, somewhat 
apocryphal, resting only on 
the authority of Josephus; but 
they prove at least that he 
considered there could be no 
difficulty in finding the place. 
It was a secret transaction, if 
it took place, regarding which | 
rumor might fashion what 
wondrous tales it pleased, and 
no one could contradict them; but there having been 
built a marble stelé (Ant. xvi, 7, 1) in front of the tomb 
may have been a fact within the cognizance of Josephus, 
and would, at all events, serve to indicate that the sepul- 
chre was rock-cut, and its site well known. So far as 
we can judge from this and other indications, it seems 
probable there was originally a natural cavern in the 
rock in this locality, which may afterwards have been 
improved by art, and in the sides of which loculi were 
sunk, where the bodies of the eleven kings and of the 
good high-priest were laid, without sarcophagi or coffins, 
but “wound in linen clothes with the spices, as the man- 
ner of the Jews is to bury” (John xix, 40). 

Modern tradition has assigned the name of the Tomb 
of David (also of Solomon) to a structure still standing 
on Mount Zion outside the present city walls, other- 
wise called the Cenaculum, from the tradition that it 
was likewise the building in which the Lord’s supper 
was instituted. From the time of the notice by the 
apostle Peter (Acts ii, 29), which shows that the true 
site was then well known, the royal tombs appear to 
have been forgotten, or at least they are not mentioned 
till the close of the 11th century, when Raymond 
d’Agiles, one of the historians of the first crusade, says 
regarding the Coenaculum, “There are also in that 
church . . . the sepulchres of king David and Solo- 
mon, and of the holy protomartyr Stephen” (Gesta Det 
per Francos, p. 174). In the next century Benjamin 
of Tudela visited the holy city, and wrote the follow- 
ing singular story, which has perhaps some foundation 
in fact: “On Mount Zion are the sepulchres of the 
house of David, and those of the kings who reigned 
after him. In consequence of the following circum- 
stance, this place is hardly to be recognised. Fifteen 
years ago one of the walls of the church on Zion (the 
Ccenaculum) fell down, and the patriarch commanded 
the priest to repair it. He ordered stones to be taken 
from the original wall of Zion for that purpose, and 
twenty workmen were hired at stated wages, who broke 
stones taken from the very foundation of the wall of 
Zion. Two laborers thus employed found a stone which 
covered the mouth of a cave. This they entered in 
search of treasures, and proceeded until they reached a 
large hall,supported by pillars of marble, encrusted with 
gold and silver, and before which stood a table with a 
golden sceptre and crown. ‘This was the sepulchre of 
David; to the left they saw that of Solomon in a simi- 
lar state; and so on the sepulchres of the other kings 
buried there. ‘They saw chests locked up, and were on 
the point of entering when a blast of wind like a storm 
issued from the mouth of the cave with such force that 
it threw them lifeless on the ground. They lay there 
until evening, when they heard a voice commanding 
them to go forth from the place. They immediately 
rushed out and communicated the strange tale to the 
patriarch, who summoned a learned rabbi, and heard 
from him that this was indeed the tomb of the great 








The “Tomb of David” at Jerusalem. (From a photograph by the Editor.) 


king of Israel. The patriarch ordered the tomb to be 
walled up so as to hide it effectually.” The narrator 
closes by the statement, “The above-mentioned rabbi 
told me all this.” About the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury the tombs are mentioned by several travellers, and 
one (Tucher of Nuremberg, A.D. 1479) says that the 
Moslems had converted the crypt, or lower story of the 
Coenaculum, into a mosque, within which were shown 
the tombs of David, Solomon, and the other kings. In 
the following century, Fürer, a German traveller, pro- 
fesses to have visited the tombs, and gives a brief de- 
scription. “On the left of the Coenaculum, under the 
choir, is a large vaulted cave; from it we come by a 
narrow passage, shut in by wooden rails, to an arch on 
the left, in which is a very long and lofty monument cut 
entirely out of the rock, with carving admirably exe- 
cuted. Under this are buried David, Solomon, and the 
other kings of Judah.” This account also partakes of 
the marvellous, and must be received with caution. It 
is a fact, however, that Jews, Christians, and Moslems 
have now for more than four centuries agreed in regard- 
ing the Coenaculum as the spot beneath which the dust 
of the kings of Judah lies. Numbers of Jews may be 
often seen standing close to the venerable building, look- 
ing with affettionate sadness towards the spot. In 1839 
Sir Moses Montefiore and his party were admitted to the 
mosque. They were led to a trellised doorway, through 
which they saw the tomb, but they were not permitted 
to enter. A few years ago an American lady, daughter 
of Dr. Barclay, was enabled, through the kindness of a 
Mohammedan lady friend, to enter and sketch the sacred 
chamber. She says, “The room is insignificant in its 
dimensions, but is furnished very gorgeously. The tomb 
is apparently an immense sarcophagus of rough stone, 
and is covered by green satin tapestry richly embroid- 
ered with gold. A satin canopy of red, blue, green, and 
yellow stripes hangs over the tomb; and another piece 
of black velvet tapestry embroidered in silver covers a 
door in one end of the room, which, they said, leads to 
a cave underneath. Two tall silver candlesticks stand 
before this door, and a little lamp hangs in a window 
near it, which is kept constantly burning” (City of the 
Great King, p. 212). The real tomb, if it be in this 
place, must be in the cave below. The structure cov- 
ered with satin and described by Miss Barclay is merely 
a cenotaph, like those in the mosque at Hebron. When 
both mosque and cave are thrown open, and full oppor- 
tunity given for the search, then, and not till then, can 
it be satisfactorily established that the royal tombs are 
or are not in this place (Porter, Hand-book for Palestine, 
p. 181 sq.). 

Besides the kings above enumerated, Manasseh was, 
according to the book of Chronicles (2 Chron. xxxiii, 
20) buried in his own house, which the book of Kings 
(2 Kings xxi, 18) explains as the “garden of his own 
house, the garden of Uzza,” where his son Amon was 
buried, also, it is said, in his own sepulchre (ver. 26); 
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ish loculi open. Oth- 
er chambers and lo- 
culi have been com- 
menced in other parts, 
and in the passages 
there are spaces where 
many other graves 
could have been lo- 
cated, all which would 
tend to show that it 
had been disused be- 
fore completed, and 
consequently was very 
modern. But, be this 
as it may, it has no 
| architectural mould- 
ings, no sarcophagi or 

‘477, shallow loculi, noth- 
147 ing to indicate a for- 
eign origin, and may 
therefore be consid- 
| ered, if not an early, 
7) at least as the most 
77, essentially Jewish of 
the sepulchral exca- 
vations in this local- 
ity—every other im- 
portant sepulchral ex- 
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Plan of the “Tombs of the Prophets” on Olivet. 


but we have nothing that would enable us to indicate 
where this was; and Ahaz, the wicked king, was, ac- 
cording to the book of Chronicles (2 Chron. xxviii, 27), 
“buried in the city,even in Jerusalem, and they brought 
him not into the sepulchres of the kings of Israel.” 
The fact of these last three kings having been idola- 
ters, though one reformed, and their having all three 
been buried apparently in the city, proves what im- 
portance the Jews attached to the locality of the sepul- 
chre, but also tends to show that burial within the city, 
or the enclosure of a dwelling, was not so repulsive to 
their feelings as is generally supposed. It is just pos- 
sible that the rock-cut sepulchre under the western 
wall of the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre may 
be the remains of such a cemetery as that in which the 
wicked kings were buried. 

For the sepulchres of the Maccabees, see Monin. 
For the modern or traditionary “ Tombs of the Kings” 
near Jerusalem, see below. 

3. The “ Tombs of the Prophets.”—The neighborhood 
of Jerusalem is thickly studded with tombs, many of 
them of great antiquity. A succinct but valuable ac- 
count of them is given in Porter’s /and-book (p. 143 
sq); but it is only necessary in this article to refer to 
two or three of the most celebrated. The only im- 
portant hypogeum which is wholly Jewish in its ar- 
rangements, and may consequently belong to an earlier, 
or to any epoch, is that known as the Tombs of the 
Prophets in the western flank of the Mount of Olives. 
See OLIVET. “Through a long descending gallery, 
the first part of which is winding, we enter a circular 
chamber about twenty-four feet in diameter and ten 
high, having a hole in its roof. From this chamber 
two parallel galleries, ten feet high and five wide, are 
carried southwards through the rock for about sixty 
feet; a third diverges south-east, extending forty feet. 
They are connected by two cross galleries in concentric 
curves, one at their extreme end, the other in the mid- 
dle. The outer one is 115 feet long and has a range 
of thirty niches on the level of its floor, radiating out- 
wards. Two small chambers with similar niches also 
open into it.” This tomb, or series of tombs, has every 
appearance of having originally been a natural cavern 
improved by art, and with an external gallery some 140 
feet in extent, into which twenty-seven deep or Jew- 
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cavation being adorn- 
ed with architectural 
features and details 
betraying most un- 
mistakably their Greek or Roman origin, and fixing 
their date, consequently, as subsequent to that of the 
Maccabees; or, in other words, like every other detail 
of pre-Christian architecture in Jerusalem, they belong 
to the 140 years that elapsed from the advent of Pom- 
pey till the destruction of the city by Titus. 

4. The “ Tombs of the Kings.” —The most important 
of the great groups in the vicinity of Jerusalem is that 
known as Kebur es- Sultan, or the Royal Caverns, so 
called because of their magnificence, and also because 
that name is applied to them by Josephus, who, in de- 
scribing the third wall, mentions them (orhara Ba- 
outa [ War, v, 4,2]). By some, however, they are 
identified with the Monument of Herod (ibid. 3, 2; 12, 
2); by others, as Robinson and Porter, with the tomb 
of Helena, the widowed queen of Monobazus, king of 
Adiabene. She became a proselyte to Judaism, and 
fixed her residence at Jerusalem, where she relieved 
many of the poor during the famine predicted by Aga- 
bus in the days of Claudiys Cæsar (Acts xi, 28), and 
built for herself a tomb, as we learn from Josephus (Ant. 
xx, 2, 1 8q.3 4,3; War, v, 2,2; 4,2; Pausan. viii, 16, 5; 
Euseb. ii, 12; Jerome, Epit. Paule). See JERUSALEM. 
Into the question of the origin of these tombs it is, 
however, unnecessary to enter; but their structure 
claims our attention. They are excavated out of 
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the rock. The traveller passes through a low arched 
doorway into a court ninety-two feet long by eighty- 
seven wide. On the western side is a vestibule or 
porch thirty-nine feet wide. The open front was sup- 
ported by two columns in the middle. Along the front 
extend a deep frieze and cornice, the former richly or- 
namented. At the southern side of the vestibule is the 
entrance to the tomb. The architecture exhibits the 
same ill-understood Roman-Doric arrangements as are 
found in all these tombs, mixed with bunches of grapes, 
which first appear on Maccabean coins, and foliage 
which is local and peculiar, and, so far as anything is 
known elsewhere, might be of any age. Its connection, 
however, with that of the tombs of Jehoshaphat and 
the Judges fixes it to the same epoch. The entrance 
doorway of this tomb is below the level of the ground, 
and concealed, so far as anything can be said to be 
which is so architecturally adorned; and it is remark- 
able as the only instance of this quasi-concealment at 
Jerusalem. It is closed by a very curious and elabo- 
rate contrivance of a rolling 
stone, often described, but very 
clumsily answering its pur- 
pose. This, also, is charac- 
teristic of its age, as we know 
from Pausanias that the struc- 
tural marble monument of 
queen Helena of Adiabene 
was remarkable for a similar 
piece of misplaced ingenui- 
ty. Within, the tomb con- 
Rolling Stone at the Door sists of a vestibule or entrance- 

of the “Tombs of the hall about twenty feet square, 

Kings.” from which three other square 
apartments open, each surrounded by deep loculi. These 
again possess a peculiarity not known in any other tomb 
about Jerusalem, of having a square apartment either 
beyond the head of the loculus or on one side: as, for in- 
stance, A A have their inner chambers, a’ A’, within, but 
B and B, at B’ B’, on one side. What the purpose of 
these was it is difficult to guess, but, at all events, it is 
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Plan of the “Tombs of the Judges.” 
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with ledges in front to give convenient access, and to 
support the stones that closed them; the lower flush 
with the ground: the whole, consequently, so essential- 
ly Jewish that it might be of any age if it were not for 
its distance from the town, and its architectural char- 
acter. The latter, as before stated, is identical with 
that of the Tomb of Jehoshaphat, and has nothing Jew- 
ish about it. It might, of course, be difficult to prove 
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Facade of the ‘* Tombs of the Judges.” 





not Jewish. But perhaps the most remarkable peculi- | this, as we know so little of what Jewish architectura 
arity of the hypogeum is the sarcophagus chamber n, | really is; but we do know that the pediment is more 
in which two sarcophagi were found, one of which was ' essentially a Greek invention than any other part of 
brought home by De Saulcy, and is now in the Louvre. | their architecture, and was introduced at least not pre- 


5. The “ Tombs of the Judges.”—The hypogeum now 
known by this name is one of the most remarkable of 
the catacombs around Jerusalem, containing about sixty 
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viously to the age of the Cypselidæ, and this peculiar 
form not till long afterwards, and this particular exam- 
ple not till after an age when the debased Roman of 


deep loculi, arranged in three stories; the upper stories the Tomb of Absalom had become possible. 


6. Tombs in the 
Valley of Jehosha- 




















Plan of the “Tombs of the Kings.” 








phat. — There are 
three conspicuous 
sepulchres here, 
which we briefty 
describe in the or- 
der in which they 
occur, beginning at 
the south. See Je- 
HOSHAPHAT, VAL- 
LEY OF. 

(1.) The so-called 
“Tomb of Zecha- 
riah,” said to have 
been constructed in 
honor of Zechari- 
ah, who was slain 
“between the tem- 
ple and the altar” 
in the reign of 
Joash (2 Chron. 
xxiv, 21; Matt. 
xxiii, 35), is held 
in great veneration 
by the Jews, It is 
doubtful, however, 
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“Tomb of Zechariah.” 


whether it be a tomb at all, and the style of architect- 
ure can scarcely be earlier than our æra. It bears a 
considerable resemblance to the so-called Tomb of Ab- 
salom, the northernmost of the three. It consists of 
a square solid basement, measuring eighteen feet six 
inches each way, and twenty feet high to the top of 
the cornice. On each face are four engaged Ionic col- 
umns between ants, and these are surmounted, not by 
an Egyptian cornice, as is usually asserted, but by one 
of purely Assyrian type, such as is found at Khorsabad. 

As the Ionic or voluted order came 
77 also from Assyria, this example is, in 
yz, fact, a purer specimen of the Ionic 
= order than any found in Europe, where 
4 it was always used by the Greeks with 
7 a quasi-Doric cornice. Notwithstand- 
ing this, in the form of the volutes— 
the egg-and-dart moulding beneath, 
and every detail — it is so distinctly 
Roman that it is impossible to assume 
that it belongs to an earlier age than 
that of their influence. Above the 
cornice is a pyramid rising at rather a 
sharp angle, and hewn, like all the rest, out of the solid 
rock. It may further be remarked that only the out- 
ward face, or that fronting Jerusalem, is completely fin- 
ished, the other three being only blocked out (De Saul- 
cy, ii, 303), a circumstance that would lead us to suspect 
that the works may have been interrupted by the fall 
of Jerusalem, or some such catastrophe; and this may 
possibly also account for there being no sepulchre on its 
rear, if such be really the case. To call this building a 
tomb is evidently a misnomer, as it is absolutely solid 
—hewn out of the living rock by cutting a passage 
around it. It has no external chambers, nor even the 
semblance of a doorway. From what is known of the 
explorations carried on by M. Renan about Byblus, we 
should expect that the tomb, properly so called, would 
be an excavation in the passage behind the monolith 
—but none such has been found (probably it was never 
looked for)—and that this monolith is the stelé or indi- 
cator of that fact. If it be so, it is very singular, though 
very Jewish, that any one should take the trouble to 
carve out such a monument without putting an inscrip- 
tion or symbol on it to mark its destination or to tell in 
whose honor it was erected. . 

(2.) The middle tomb of this group, called that of 
St. James, is of a very different character. It consists 
of a veranda with two Doric pillars in antis, which may 
be characterized as belonging to a very late Greek or- 
der rather than a Roman example. Behind this screen : 
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Plan of the “Tomb of St. James.” 


are several apartments, which in another locality we 
might be justified in calling a rock-cut monastery ap- 
propriated to sepulchral purposes, but in Jerusalem we 
know so little that it is necessary to pause before ap- 
plying any such designation. In the rear of all is an 
apartment, apparently unfinished, with three shallow 
loculi, meaut for the reception of sarcophagi, and so in- 
dicating a post-Jewish date for the whole, or at least for 
that part, of the excavation. 

(3.) The remaining or so-called Tomb of Absalom 
is somewhat larger, the base being about twenty-one- 
feet square in plan, and probably twenty-three or twen- 
ty-four to the top of the cornice. Like the other, it is 
of the Roman-Ionic order, surmounted by a cornice of 
Ionic type; but between the pillars and the cornice a 
frieze, unmistakably of the Roman-Doric order, is in- 
troduced, so Roman as to be in itself quite sufficient to 
fix its epoch. It is by no means clear whether it had 
originally a pyramidical top like its neighbor. The 
existence of a square blocking above the cornice would 
lead us to suspect it had not; at all events, either at 
the time of its excavation or subsequently this was re- 
moved, and the present very peculiar termination erect- 
ed, raising its height to over sixty feet. At the time 
this was done a chamber was excavated in the base, 
we must assume for sepulchral purposes, though how 
a body could be introduced through the narrow hole 
above the cornice is by no means clear, nor, if inserted, 
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how disposed of in the two very narrow loculi that ex- 
ist. The great interest of this excavation is, that im- 
mediately in rear of the monolith we do find just such 
a sepulchral cavern as we should expect. It is called 
the Tomb of Jehoshaphat, with about the same amount 
of discrimination as governed the nomenclature of the 
others, but is now closed by the rubbish and stones 
thrown by the pious at the Tomb of the Undutiful Son, 
and consequently its internal arrangements are un- 
known; but externally it is crowned by a pediment of 
considerable beauty, and in the same style as that of 
the Tombs of the Judges, mentioned above — show- 
ing that these two, at least, are of the same age, and 
that this one, certainly, must have been subsequent to 
the excavation of the monolith; so that we may feel 
perfectly certain that the two groups are of one age, 
even if it should not be thought quite clear what that 
age may be. See ABSALOm’s PILLAR. 

7. Other Greco-Roman Tombs.— Besides the tombs 
above enumerated, there are around Jerusalem, in the 
valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, and on the plateau 
to the north, a number of remarkable rock-cut sepul- 
chres, with more or less architectural decoration, suffi- 
cient to enable us to ascertain that they are all of nearly 
the same age, and to assert with very tolerable confi- 
dence that the epoch to which they belong must be be- 
tween the introduction of Roman influence and the de- 
struction of the city by Titus. The proof of this would 
be easy if it were not that, like everything Jewish, 
there is a remarkable absence of inscriptions which can 
be assumed to be original, The excavations in the 
Valley of Hinnom with Greek inscriptions are compar- 
atively modern, the inscriptions being all of Christian 
import, and of such a nature as to render it extremely 
doubtful whether the chambers were sepulchral at all, 
and not rather the dwellings of ascetics, and originally 
intended to be used for this purpose. These, however, 
are neither the most important nor the most architect- 
ural—indeed, none of those in that valley are so remark- 
able as those in the other localities just enumerated. 
The most important of those in the Valley of Hinnom 
is that known as the “Retreat-place of the Apostles.” 
It is an unfinished excavation of extremely late date, 
and many of the others look much more like dwellings 
for the living than resting-places of the dead. 

In the village of Siloam there is a monolithic cell of 
singularly Egyptian aspect, which De Saulcy (Voyage 
autour de la Mer Morte, ii, 306) assumes to be a chapel 
of Solomon’s Egyptian wife. It is probably of very 
much more modern date, and is more Assyrian than 
Egyptian in character; but as he is probably quite cor- 
rect in stating that it is not sepulchral, it is only neces- 
sary to mention it here in order that it may not be con- 
founded with those that are so. It is the more worthy 
of remark, as one of the great difficulties of the subject 
arises from travellers too readily assuming that every 
cutting in the rock must be sepulchral. It may be so in 
Egypt, but it certainly was not so at Cyrene or Petra, 
where many of the excavations were either temples or 
monastic establishments; and it certainly was not univer- 
sally the case at Jerusalem, though our information is fre- 
quently too scanty to enable us always to discriminate ex- 
actly to which class the cutting in the rock may belong. 

The same remarks as are above made respecting the 
“Tombs of the Judges” apply to the tomb without a 
name, and merely called “a Jewish tomb,” in their 
neighborhood, with bevelled facets over its facade, but 
with late Roman-Doric details at its angles, sufficient 
to indicate its epoch; but there is nothing else about 
these tombs requiring especial mention (see ‘Thomson, 
Land and Book, ii, 492). 

The comparative lateness of the so-called sepulchre 
of Gamaliel and other rabbins at Meirôn is proved by 
the presence of sarcophagi still within them (Thomson, 
Land and Book, i, 433). 

Since the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, none of 
the native inhabitants have been in a position to in- 
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dulge in much sepulchral magnificence, or perhaps had 
any taste for this class of display; and we in conse- 
quence find no rock-cut hypogea, and no structural 
monuments that arrest attention in modern times. 

IV. Comparison with Modern Oriental Tombs.— The 
style of the public cemeteries around the cities of an- 
cient Palestine in all probability resembled that of the 
present burying-places of the East, of which Dr. Shaw 
gives the following description: “ They occupy a large 
space, a great extent of ground being allotted for the 
purpose. Each family has a portion of it walled in like 
a garden, where the bones of its ancestors have remained 
undisturbed for many generations, For in these enclos- 
ures the graves are all distinct and separate; each of 
them having a stone placed upright, both at the head 
and feet, inscribed with the name or title of the de- 
ceased; while the intermediate space is either planted 
with flowers, bordered round with stone, or paved with 
tiles.” Examples of these tombs are given in the ac- 
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Modern Syrian Tombs. 


companying cuts. By these it is seen that, as among 
people in good circumstances, the monumental stones 
are placed upon quadrangular tombs, in the centre of 
which evergreen or flowering shrubs are often planted, 
and tended with much care. There were other sepul- 
chres which were private property, erected at the ex- 
pense and for the use of several families in a neighbor- 
hood, or provided by individuals as a separate burying- 
place for themselves. These were situated either in 
some conspicuous place, as Rachel's on the highway to 
Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv, 19), or in some lonely and se- 
questered spot, under a wide-spreading tree (ver. 8) 
in a field or a garden. Over such garden tombs, espe- 
cially when the tomb is that of some holy person, lamps 





Oriental Garden Tomb. 
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are sometimes hung and occasionally lighted. The 
graves of the most eminent Mohammedan saints are 
each covered with a stone or brick edifice called wely. 
It has a dome or cupola over it, varying in height from 
eight to ten feet. Within lamps are often hung, and 
the grave proper is covered with carpet and strings of 
beads. Sometimes more costly ornamentation is used. 
In common cases, sepulchres were formed by digging a 
small depth into the ground. Over these, which were 
considered an humble kind of tomb, the wealthy and 
great often erected small stone buildings, in the form of 
a house or cupola, to serve as their family sepulchre. 
These are usually open at the sides. Sometimes, how- 
ever, these interesting monuments are built up on all 
sides, so that the walls are required to be taken down, 
and a breach made, to a certain extent, on each succes- 
sive interment. “This custom,” says Carne, “ which is 
of great antiquity, and particularly prevails in the lonely 
parts of Lebanon, may serve to explain some passages 
of Scripture. The prophet Samuel was buried in his 
own house at Ramah, and Joab was buried in his house 
in the wilderness. These, it is evident, were not their 
dwelling-houses, but mansions for the dead, or family 
vaults which they had built within their own precincts.” 
Not unfrequently, however, those who had large estab- 
lishments, and whose fortunes enabled them to com- 
mand the assistance of human art and labor, purchased, 
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Interior of Sepulchre at Tyre. 


| like Abraham, some of the natural caverns with which 


Palestine abounded, and converted them by some suita- 
ble alterations into family sepulchres; while others, with 
vast pains and expense, made excavations in the solid 
rock (Matt. xxvii, 60). These, the entrance to which 
was either horizontal or by a flight of steps, had their 
roofs, which were arched with the native stone, so high 
as to admit persons standing upright, and were very 
spacious, sometimes being divided into several distinct 
apartments; in which case the remoter or innermost 
chambers were dug a little deeper than those that were 
nearer the entrance, the approach into their darker sol- 
itudes being made by another descending stair. Many 
sepulchres of this description are still found in Pales- 
tine; but the descent into them is so choked up with 
the rubbish of ages that they are nearly inaccessible, 
and have been explored only by a few indefatigable 
hunters after antiquities. Along the sides of those vast 
caverns niches were cut, or sometimes shelves ranged 
one above another, on which were deposited the bodies 
of the dead, while in others the ground-floor of the 
tomb was raised so as to make different compartments, 
the lowest place in the family vaults being reserved for 
the servants. Some of those found near Tyre, and at 
Alexandria, are of the round form shown in Fig. 1, but 
these seem exceptions; for the tombs at Jerusalem, in 


Ground-plans of Oriental Sepulchres. 


Asia Minor, and generally in Egypt and 
the East, offer the arrangements shown in 
Fig. 2. 

On modern Oriental usages, see Hackett, 
Illustrations of Scripture, p. 97-100; De 
Saulcy, Dead Sea, ii, 103-165, 170; Thom- 
son, Land and Book, i, 148 sq.; Van Len- 
nep, Bible Lands, p. 579 sq.; Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, i, 267, 359, ete.; and on ancient 
sepulture, the monographs cited by Volbe- 
ding, Index Programmatum, p. 49, 66, 67 ; 
and Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 217; and those re- 
ferred to under FUNERAL. 

SEPULCHRE OF CHRIST. This has 
been alluded to in the foregoing article, but 
the interest of the subject demands a fuller 
=. treatment. The traditional site is now oc- 

- cupied by the “Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre,” and the question of the identity of 
the locality is fully discussed under CAL- 
VARY; GOLGOTHA. Its general position is 
sufficiently indicated under JERUSALEM, and 
in the maps accompanying that article and 
PALESTINE. A full description of the build- 
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ing is given by Porter, Tand-book for Palestine, p. 155 
sq.; also in the various books of travels in the Holy 
Land. We have only space for a brief outline of this 
extensive and interesting structure, which will be intel- 
ligible by the aid of the annexed plan. 

1. Extertor.—The approach to it from every direction 
lies through narrow, filthy lanes, and small bazaars gen- 
erally filled with ragged Arab women, the venders of veg- 
etables and snails, the latter of which are much eaten here, 
especially during Lent. After many crooked turnings we 
arrive in the large square court in front of the church. 
Here the scene exhibited, in the height of the pilgrim 
season, is of the most motley and extraordinary appear- 
ance. On the upper raised steps are tables spread with 
coffee, sherbet, sweetmeats, and refreshments; through- 
out the court are seated peddlers and the Bethlehemite 
venders of holy merchandise, such as crosses, beads, ro- 
saries and amulets, and mother-of-pearl shells, which 
are generally brought from the Red Sea, and engraved 
with religious subjects chiselled in relief; models of the 
Holy Sepulchre in wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
and drinking-cups from the deposits of the Jordan, with 
verses from the Bible engraved on them; they are near- 
ly as black as ebony, and take a fine polish. Through 
these wares hundreds of persons pass and repass—pil- 
grims of many nations in their different costumes; Lat- 
in, Armenian, Russian, Greek, and Coptish friars, with 
Turkish, Arnaout, and Arab soldiers—all forming the 
most extraordinary scene that could be found in any 
spot upon the globe; and a polyglot language is heard 
such as few other places in the world could exhibit. 

The key of the church is kept by the governor of the 
city; the door is guarded by a Turk, and opened only 
at fixed hours, and then only with the consent of the 
three convents and in the presence of the several drago- 
mans, an arrangement which often causes great and vex- 
atious delays to such as desire admittance. This formal- 
ity was probably intended for solemnity and effect, but 
its consequence is exactly the reverse; for as soon as 
the door is opened the pilgrims, who have almost all 
been kept waiting for some time and have naturally be- 
come impatient, rush in, struggling with each other, 
overturning the dragomans, and are thumped by the 
Turkish doorkeeper, and driven, like a herd of wild ani- 
mals, into the body of the church. 
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2. First Interior Room. — Supposing, then, the rush 
over, and the traveller to have recovered from its effects, 
he will find himself in a large apartment, forming a sort of 
vestibule; on the left, in a recess in the wall, is a large 
divan, cushioned and carpeted, where the Turkish door- 
keeper is usually sitting with half-a-dozen of his friends, 
smoking the long pipe and drinking coffee, and always 
conducting himself with great dignity and propriety. 
Directly in front, within the body of the church, hav- 
ing at each end three enormous wax candles more than 
twenty feet high, and a number of silver lamps sus- 
pended above it of different sizes and fashions— gifts 
from the Catholic, Greek, and Armenian convents—is a 
long flat stone called the “ Stone of Unction,” and on this 
it is said the body of our Lord was laid when taken 
down from the cross and washed and anointed in prepa- 
ration for sepulture., This is the first object that ar- 
rests the pilgrims on their entrance, and here they pros- 
trate themselves in succession, the old and the young, 
women and children, the rich man and the beggar, and 
all kiss the sacred stone. It is a slab of polished white 
marble, and only does duty as a substitute for the gen- 
uine stone, which is said to be beneath it: but this con- 
sideration in no degree affects the multitude or the fer- 
vor of the kisses it receives. As you advance towards 
the stone you have Mount Calvary immediately on your 
right hand. 

Beyond the Stone of Unction the traveller finds him- 
self in the body of the church, a space of about 300 feet 
in length and 160 in breadth. In front his progress is 
arrested by the southern exterior of the Greek Chapel, 
which occupies more than half the great area; on his 
left, at the western end, is a circular space about 100 
feet in diameter, surrounded by clumsy square columns, 
which support a gallery above, and a dome 150 feet. 
high, of imposing appearance and effect. This is the 
Latin Chapel, in the centre of which, immediately below 
the aperture that admits light through the dome, rises. 
a small oblong building of marble, twenty feet long, 
twelve broad, and about fifteen feet in height, surmount- 
ed by a small cupola standing on columns. This little 


building is circular at the back, but square and finished 
with a platform in front. 
the Holy Sepulchre. 
last. 


Within it is what passes for 
We reserve its description for the 
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3. Holy Objects in Detail_—Leaving for a moment 
the throng that is constantly pressing at the door of 
the sepulchre, let us make the tour of the church, be- 
‘ ginning from the south-west and proceeding by the 
north to the east, and so round to our starting-point. 
The church, be it observed, faces the four cardinal 
points. 

The first object we have to notice is an iron circular 
railing, in the shape of a large parrot’s cage, having 
within it a lamp, and marking the spot where Mary 
watched the crucifixion “afar off.” In the arcades 
round the Latin dome are small chapels for the Syrians, 
Maronites, and other sects of Christians, who have not, 
like the Catholics, Greeks, and Armenians, large chapels 
in the body of the church. The poor Copts have noth- 
ing but a nook, about six feet square, in the western end 
of the sepulchre, which is tawdrily adorned in the man- | 
ner of the Greeks. The Syrians have a small and very 
shabby recess, containing nothing but a plain altar; in 
the side there is a small door opening to a dark gallery, 
which leads, as the monks say, to the tombs of Joseph 
and Nicodemus, between which and that of the Saviour 
there is a subterranean communication. The tombs are 
excavated in the rock which here forms the floor of the 
chamber. 

Farther on, and nearly in range of the front of the 
sepulchre, is a large opening, forming a sort of court to | 





the entrance of the Latin Chapel. On one side is a! 


gallery containing a fine organ; and the chapel itself 
is neat enough, and differs but little from those in the 
churches of Italy. The chapel in 
which the organ stands is called 
the “‘ Chapel of the Apparition,” 
where Christ appeared to the 
Virgin. Within the door on the 
right, in an enclosure completely 
hidden from view, is the Pillar 
of Flagellation, to which our 
Saviour was tied when he was 
scourged, before being taken into 
the presence of Pontius Pilate. 
As in this instance the holy ob- 
ject cannot be reached by the 
lips of the faithful, it is deemed 
equally efficacious to kiss it 
through another medium. A 
monk stands near the rail, and, 
touching the pillar with a long 
stick that has a piece of leather 
at the point of it, like a billiard- 
cue, stretches it towards the lips 
that are ready pouting to re- 
ceive it. Only half the pillar is 
here; the other half is in one 
of the churches in Rome, where 
may also be seen the table on 
which our Sayiour ate his last 
supper with his disciples, and 
the stone on which the cock 
crowed when Peter denied his 
Master. 

Leaving the Chapel of the 
Apparition and turning to the 
left with our faces due east, we 
have on the right hand the 
outside of the Greek Chapel, 
which occupies the largest space 
in the body of the church, and 
on the left is a range of chapels 
and doors, the first of which leads 
to the prison where they say our 
Saviour was contined before he 
was led to the crucifixion. In 
front of the door is an unintelli- 
gible machine, described as the 
stone on which he was placed 
when put in the stocks, 
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In the semicircle at the eastern part of the church 
there are three chapels: one of these contains the stone 
on which our Lord rested previously to ascending Mount 
Calvary; another is the place where the soldiers parted 
his raiment among them; and the third marks the spot 
where Longinus, the soldier who pierced his side, passed 
the remainder of his days in penance. Beneath one of 
the altars lies a stone having a hole through it, and 
placed in a short trough, so that it seems impossible for 
anything but a spectre to pass through the hole. Nev- 
ertheless, the achievement was a customary penance 
among the Greeks, and called by them “ purgatory ;” 
but latterly the Turks have in mercy guarded the stone 
by an iron grating. 

In this part also is the entrance to one of the most 
holy places in the church, the Chapel of the Cross. De- 
scending twenty-eight broad marble steps, the visitor 
comes to a large chamber eighteen paces square, dimly 
lighted by a few distant lamps; the roof is supported by 
four short columns with enormous capitals. In front of 
the steps is the altar, and on the right a seat on which 
the empress Helena, advised by a dream where the true 
cross was to be found, sat and watched the workmen who 
were digging below. Descending again fourteen steps, 
another chamber is reached, darker and more dimly 
lighted than the first, and hung with faded red tapes- 
try; a marble slab, having on it a figure of the cross, 
covers the mouth of the pit in which the true cross was 
found. 

On reascending into the body of the church and as 
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proaching the vestibule through which we first entered, 
we find Mount Calvary on our left. This we ascend by 
a narrow marble staircase of eighteen steps, formed of a 
single stone, a fact to which the pilgrim’s attention is 
solicited by the monks as a proof that the chapel at the 
top is really founded on the natural rock. But this fact 
would prove nothing; for there is a staircase in the 
Ruspoli Palazzo at Rome of one hundred and twenty 
steps, cut from a single block of white marble. Every 
visible part of the chapel is a manifest fabric. To this 
objection it is answered that “the stone-work cases the 
rock,” which may or may not be true; but wherever ex- 
amination might be allowed it seems to be purposely 
withheld. The chapel is about fifteen feet square, paved 
with marble in mosaic, and hung on all sides with silken 
tapestry and lamps dimly burning; it is divided by two 
short pillars, hung also with silk and supporting quad- 
rangular arches. At the extremity is a large altar, or- 
namented with paintings and figures, and under the 
altar a circular silver plate with a hole in the centre, in- 
dicating the spot in which rested the step of the cross. 
Behind the altar and separated from it by a thin wall 
is a chapel, in the centre of which is a stone marking 
the exact spot where Abraham was about to sacrifice 
Isaac; and the monks state that when the cross was laid 
down, before it was raised, our Lord’s head rested upon 
this point; they seem to consider the establishment 
of this fact necessary to the complete fulfilment of the 
type. 

Descending to the floor of the church, we are shown 
another rent in the rock, said to be a continuation of the 
one above, but so guarded by an iron grating that ex- 
amination is out of the question, as it can only be ex- 
amined by thrusting a taper through the bars. Directly 


opposite the fissure ‘is a large monument over the head | 


of—Adam. 

The little chapel on the spot where Mary stood when 
St. John received our Lord's dying injunction to pro- 
tect her as his mother is an appendage to Mount Cal- 
vary. 

4, The Tomb itself.-—The reader will probably think 
that all these things are enough, and more than enough, 
to be comprised under one roof. Having finished the 
tour of the church, let us return to the great object of 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem—the Holy Sepulchre. Tak- 
ing off the shoes on the marble platform in front, the 
visitor is admitted by a low door, on entering which the 
proudest head must needs do reverence. In the centre 
of the first chamber is the stone which was rolled away 
from the mouth of the sepulchre—a square block of 
marble cut and polished; and, though the Armenians 
have lately succeeded in establishing the genuineness 
of the stone in their chapel on Mount Zion (the admis- 
sion by the other monks, however, being always accom- 
panied by the assertion that they stole it), yet the infat- 
uated Greek still kisses and adores the block of marble 
as the very stone on which the angel sat when he an- 
nounced to the women, “ He is not dead; he is risen; 
come and see the place where the Lord lay.” Again 
bending the head, and lower than before, the visitor 
enters the inner chamber, the holiest of holy places. 
The sepulchre “hewn out of the rock” is a marble sar- 
cophagus, somewhat resembling a common bathing- 
tub, with a lid of the same material. Over it hang 
forty-three lamps, which burn without ceasing night 
and day. The sarcophagus is six feet one inch long, 
and occupies about one half the chamber; and, one of 
the monks being always present to receive the gifts or 
tribute of the pilgrims, there is only room for three or 
four at a time to enter. The walls are of a greenish 
marble, usually called verd-antique, and this is all. It 
will be borne in mind that all this is in a building above 
ground, standing on the floor of the church. 


SEPULCHRE, Cuurcn or THE HoLY. 
preceding article and JERUSALEM. 


SEPULCHRE, Tue Easter, a representation of the 


See the 
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entombment of our Saviour, set up in Roman Catholic 
churches at Easter, on the north side of the chancel, 
near the altar. In England, previous to the Refurma- . 
tion, it was most commonly a wooden erection, and placed 
within a recess in the wall or upon a tomb; but several 
churches still contain permanent stone structures that 
were built for the purpose, some of which are very elab- 
orate, and are ornamented with a variety of decorations, 
as at Navenby and Heckington, Lincolnshire, and Haw- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, all of which are beautiful speci- 
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mens of the Decorated style. Sepulchres of this kind 
also remain in the churches at Northwold, Norfolk; 
Holcombe Burnell, Devonshire, and several others. The 
crucifix was placed in the sepulchre with great so- 
lemnity on Good-Friday, and continually watched 
from that time till Easter-day, when it was taken 
out and replaced upon the altar with especial cere- 
mony. 

SEPULCHRE, ECCLESIASTICAL, a receptacle for the 
blessed sacrament which is reserved, among the Latins, 
from the mass of Maundy-Thursday. There is a good 
example of an Eastern sepulchre in the north chapel of 
the Church of St. Mary, Haddenham, in Buckingham- 
shire, England. 


SEPULCHRE, Recuiar Canons or, a religious or- 
der said to have been founded by Godfrey on the capture 
of Jerusalem in 1099, Many of these canons journeyed 
into Europe; but the order was suppressed by pope In- 
nocent VIII, and its revenues were ultimately bestowed 
on the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. According to 
Broughton, the suppression of the order did not extend 
to Poland. 


Sepulveda, Juan GINEZ pe, a Spanish writer, was 
born at Cordova in 1491 (or 1490). He assisted cardi- 
nal Cajetan at Naples in the revision of the Greek Tes- 
tament. In 1529 he went to Rome, and in 1536 was ap- 
pointed chaplain and historiographer to Charles V. He 
is memorable for writing a Vindication of the Cruelties 
of the Spaniards against the Indians. Charles V sup- 
pressed the publication of the work in his dominions, 
but it was published in Rome. He died at Salamanea 
in 1572. He was the author of various works besides 
the one mentioned, in particular of some Latin Letters : 
—A Translation from Aristotle, with Notes:—A Life 
of Charles V and Philip. IT, printed together at Madrid 
(1780, 4 vols. 4to). 


Sequence. 1. The later name of the pneuma, a 
melodious and varied prolongation of the Hallelujah. 2. 
The announcement of the Gospel of the day when taken 
from the middle of the Gospels, but called tnttium when 
the opening words were to follow. On the four days 
of Iloly Week the words “ The Passion of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ” replaced the ordinary sequence, or initial. 
3. The name for a hymn in metre. See PROSE; SE- 
QUENCES, 


Easter Sepulchre, Stanton St. John’ 
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Sequences. In chanting the Graduale in the Mass 
it was customary to prolong the last syllables of the 
Hallelujah through a succession of notes without words, 
which were termed sequences, when considered in their 
combination, and jubila or jubilationes with reference to 
their character. They were intended to indicate that 
feeling had reached a point at which it was too strong 
for expression. The difficulty of retaining a long series 
of notes in the memory led to efforts for devising mne- 
monic helps, which eventually resulted in the adoption 
of suitable rhythmical language in Latin prose to fit the 
music—Notker Balbulus (q. v.; died 912), a monk of 
St. Gall, being especially distinguished in accomplish- 
ing this kind of work. The idea was suggested to him 
by some verses which were modulated or fitted to the 
series of tones in an antiphonarium belonging to a fugi- 
tive priest of Gimedia. He attempted to improve on 
them, and with such success that his teacher, Marcellus, 
a Scotchman, had his verses collected and sung by his 
pupils; and also persuaded Notker to dedicate his work 
to some prominent personage and give it to the world. 
Notker thus became the originator of an edifying ele- 
ment of worship, which was approved by the popes and 
speedily introduced into wider circles; and as he not only 
used the succession of tones already current—the metten- 
sis major and minor, the Romana and Amena—but also 
composed new series of notes, he became the creator of 
an elevating, melodious choir music which was insert- 
ed in the Mass, Each piece was divided into several 
parts and provided with an appropriate conclusion; and, 
in like manner, the text, which was everywhere adapt- 
ed to the melody, consisted of a number of shorter or 
longer sections. A poetic character was thus naturally 
given to the text, and such compositions were conse- 
quently called “ hymns”—a term that is not misplaced 
when applied to those written by Notker. They were 
hymns of praise in which the leading features of a fes- 
tival, the faithful support of the Almighty God, the Re- 
deemer’s merits, the dignity of the Blessed Virgin, etc., 
are fervently presented; while in their intent they were 
a continuation of the Hallelujah in the Gradual, though 
they might also be separately employed. 

These sequences were introduced into use in Ger- 
many, England, France, and other countries. Notker’s 
works became the type, and imitations in great number 
followed, until they were employed to edify the people 
at every festival; and more than one hundred were con- 
tained in the mass-books, The revised Roman Mis- 
sal contains but five—viz. one to the Paschal lamb, 
intended for Easter; one for Pentecost (Vent Sancte 
Spiritus); one for Corpus- Christi Day (Lauda, Sion, 
Salvatorem, by Thomas Aquinas); one intended to 
glorify the Mater Dolorosa (the celebrated Stubat 
Maier by Jacoponus); and one for use in masses 
pro defunctis, Thomas de Celano’s judgment - hymn 
Dies Ire. The dast two are most unlike the early se- 
quences, as the Hallelujah could not be chanted with 
them; but they are at bottom jubilee hymns like the 
others. 


Sequentialé is the name given to the book in 
which the sequences (q. v.) were contained. It was 
necessary to the Church so long as a complete missal 
comprehending all parts of the mass was not in use; af- 
ter this had been provided the sequentiale was required 
only by the singers. 


Sequestration, a term employed to signify the 
separating or setting-aside of a thing in controversy 
from the possession of both parties who contend for it. 
It is twofold—voluntary and necessary. Voluntary se- 
questration is that which is done by consent of each 
party ; necessary is that which the judge, of his own an- 
thority, does, whether the party consents or not. Se- 
questration is also a kind of execution for debt on a 
benefice, issued by the bishop, by which the profits are 
to be paid to the creditor. 


SEQUESTRATION, Excuus. When a judgment 
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has been obtained against a beneficed clergyman, and 
that judgment remains unsatisfied, the party entitled to 
the fruits of the judgment is obliged to levy the sum 
recovered by an execution. In the first instance he is- 
sues the ordinary writ of execution, called a fieri facias, 
to which all persons are subject, directing the sheriff to 
levy the amount upon the goods and chattels of the de- 
faulter. If the sheriff is able to do so, the amount is 
levied, and there is an end of the matter; if, on the 
other hand, he cannot find goods and chattels sufficient, 
he returns the writ to the court, stating his inability, 
and certifying that the individual has a rectory or other 
ecclesiastical benefice, as the case may be, in the county. 
Upon this return a writ of sequestration, called either a 
levari facias de bonis ecclesiasticis, or a sequestrari faci- 
as, according to the mode in which it is drawn up, is- 
sues to the bishop of the diocese, requiring him to levy 
the amount upon the ecclesiastical goods of the clergy- 
man. Upon this writ the bishop or his officer makes 
out a sequestration, directed to the church-wardens or 
persons named by the bishop, or, upon proper security, 
to persons named by the party who issues the writ, re- 
quiring them to sequestrate the tithes and other profits 
of the benefice ; which sequestration should be forthwith 
published, not by reading it in church during divine 
service (a ceremony which is, in our opinion, abolished 
by the second section of 7 William IV, and 1 Victoria, 
c. 45), but by affixing a notice of its contents at or near 
the church door before the commencement of the ser- 
Vice, as required by that statute. The sequestration is 
a continuing charge upon the benefice, and the bishop 
may be called upon from time to time to return to the 
court an account of what has been levied under it. The 
court has the same power over the bishop that it has 
over a sheriff in respect of ordinary writs of execution ; 
and if the bishop is negligent in the performance of 
his duty, or returns an untrue account of the proceed- 
ings under the writ, he is liable, in the same way as the 
sheriff is liable, to an action at the suit of the party 
damnified thereby. Sequestration is also a process of 
the ecclesiastical courts. When a benefice is full, 
the profits may be sequestered if the incumbent neg- 
lects his cure; and if there be a vacancy, the profits 
are to be sequestered, and to be applied so far as nec- 
essary in providing for the service of the cure during 
the vacancy, the successor being entitled to the sur- 
plus. 

Se’rah (Heb. Se’rach, M2, perhaps overflow ; Sept. 
in Gen. Lapa [v. r. Lope], but in Chron. Lapai [v. r. 
Laap]; also written “Sarah” [q. v.] in Numb. xxvi, 
46), the daughter of Asher, son of Jacob (Gen. xlvi, 17; 
Numb. xxvi, 46; 1 Chron. vii, 30). B.C. cir. 1864. The 
mention of a female in a list of this kind, in which no 
others of her sex are named, and contrary to the usual 
practice of the Jews, seems to indicate something ex- 
traordinary in connection with her history or circum- 
stances, This has sufficed to excite the ever-active 
imaginations of the rabbins, and the Jews fable that 
she was very remarkable for piety and virtue, and was 
therefore privileged to be the first person to tell Jacob 
that his son Joseph was still living (Gen. xlv, 26), on 
which account she was translated alive (like Enoch) to 
paradise, where, according to the ancient book Zohar, 
are four mansions or palaces, each presided over by an 
illustrious woman, viz. Sarah, daughter of Asher, the 
daughter of Pharaoh who brought up Moses; Jochebed, 
mother of Moses; and Deborah the prophetess. 

Serai’ah (Heb. Serayah’, YAW [once in the pro- 
longed form, Seraya’hu, W790, Jer. xxxvi, 26], war- 
rior of Jehovah; Sept. Zapaiac or Lepaia, but with 
many v. rr.), the proper name of eight men. 

1. Second-named son of Kenaz, and father of a Joab 
who was head of a family of the tribe of Judah in the 
valley of the Charashim (1 Chron. iv, 13, 14). B.C. 
cir, 1560. 


SERAPHIC DOCTOR 


2. The scribe or secretary of David (2 Sam. viii, 17). 
B.C. cir. 1015. This person’s name is in other places 
corrupted into Sheya’, 8"; A. V. “Sheva” (2 Sam. 
xx, 25), “Shisha,” Nn (1 Kings iv, 3), and “ Shav- 
sha,” NWI (1 Chron. xviii, 16). 

3. Son of Asiel and father of Josibiah of the tribe of 
Simeon (1 Chron. iv, 35). B.C. ante 720. 

4. The son of Azriel, and one of the persons charged 
with the apprehension of Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 
xxxvi, 26). B.C. 606. 

5. The son of Neriah and brother of Baruch (Jer. li, 
59,61). He held a high office in the court of king 
Zedekiah, the nature of which is somewhat uncertain. 
In the A. V. we have, “ This Seraiah was a quiet prince,” 
amA “W, which, according to Kimchi, means a cham- 
berlain, or one who attended the king when he retired 
to rest (i. e. prince of rest); but better, perhaps, accord- 
ing to Gesenius. “ chief of the quarters” for the king and 
his army, that is, guartermaster-general, after the mean- 
ing of menuchéh as a halting-place of an army (Numb. 
x, 83). The suggestion of Maurer, adopted by Hitzig, 
has more to commend it, that he was an officer who took 
charge of the royal caravan on its march, and fixed the 
place where it should halt. Hiller (Onomast.) says Se- 
raiah was prince of Menuchah, a place on the borders 
of Judah and Dan, elsewhere called Manahath. This 
Seraiah was sent by Zedekiah on an embassy to Baby- 
lon, probably to render his submission to that monarch, 
about four years before the fall of Jerusalem. B.C. 594. 
He was charged by Jeremiah to communicate to the 
Jews already in exile a book in which the prophet had 
written out his prediction of all the evil that should 
come upon Babylon (Jer. li, 60-64), It is not stated 
how Seraiah acquitted himself of his task; but that he 
accepted it at all shows such respect for the prophet as 
may allow us to conclude that he would not neglect the 
duty which it imposed. 

6. The high-priest at the time that Jerusalem was 
taken by the Chaldeans, B.C. 588. He was sent pris- 
oner to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, who put him to 
death (2 Kings xxv, 18; 1 Chron. vi, 14; Jer. lii, 24; 
Ezra vii, 1). 

7. The son of Tanhumeth the Netophathite, and one 
of those to whom Gedaliah promised security (2 Kings 
xxv, 23; Jer. xl, 8). B.C. 587. 

8. A priest, the son of Hilkiah, who returned from 
exile (Ezra ii, 2; Neh. x, 2; xi, 11; xii, 1, 12). He is 
called Azariah (q. v.) in Neh. vii, 7. B.C. 536. 


Seraphic Doctor. See BoNAVENTURA. 


Seraphic Hymn, the 7er-sanctus, or “ Holy, holy, 
holy,” which concludes the preface in the communion 
service. Its basis is found in Isa. vi, 3. The hymn it- 
self occurs in every ancient liturgy. It must not be 
confounded with the Trisagion (q. v.). 

Ser’aphim (Heb. Seraphim’, DDW; Sept. Zepa- 
giz, or Seraphs ; the plural of the word =), saraph), 
celestial beings described in Isa. vi, 2-6 as an order of 
angels or ministers of God, who stand around his throne, 
having each six wings, and also hands and feet, and 
praising God with their voices. They were therefore 
of human form, and, like the Cherubim, furnished with 
wings as the swift messengers of God. Some have in- 
deed identified the Cherubim and Seraphim as the same 
beings, but under names descriptive of different quali- 
ties: Seraphim denoting the burning and dazzling ap- 
pearance of the beings elsewhere described as Cherubim, 
It would be difficult either to prove or disprove this; 
but there are differences between the Cherubim of Eze- 
kiel and the Seraphim of Isaiah which it does not ap- 
pear easy to reconcile. The “living creatures” of the 
former prophet had four wings; the “Seraphim” of the 
latter, six; and while the Cherubim had four faces, the 
Seraphim had but one (comp. Isa. vi, 2, 3; Ezek. 1, 
5-12). 
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bolical, the difference does not signify (see Hendewerk, 
De Seraph. et Cherub. non Diversis [Reg. 1836]). See 
CHERUBIM. There is much symbolical force and pro- 
priety in the attitude in which the Seraphim are de- 
scribed as standing, while two of their wings were kept 
ready for instant flight in the service of God; with two 
others they hid their face to express their unworthiness 
to look upon the Divine Majesty (see Exod. iii, 6; 1 
Kings xix, 13; comp. Plutarch, Quest. Rom. vol. x), and 
with two others they covered their feet, or the whole of 
the lower part of their bodies—a practice which still 
prevails in the East when persons appear in a monarch’s 
presence (see Lowth, ad doc.). Their occupation was 
twofold—to celebrate the praises of Jehovah’s holiness 
and power (Isa. vi, 3), and to act as the medium of com- 
munication between heaven and earth (ver. 6). From 
their antiphonal chant (“one cried unto another”) we 
may conceive them to have been ranged in opposite 
rows on each side of the throne. As the Seraphim are 
nowhere else mentioned in the Bible, our conceptions 
of their appearance must be restricted to the above par- 
ticulars, aided by such uncertain light as etymology and 
analogy will supply. We may observe that the idea 
of a winged human figure was not peculiar to the He- 
brews: among the sculptures found at Mourghaub, in 
Persia, we meet with a representation of a man with 
two pairs of wings springing from the shoulders and 
extending, the one pair upwards, the other downwards, 
so as to admit of covering the head and the feet (Vaux, 
Nin. and Persep. p. 322), The wings in this instance 
imply deification; for speed and ease of motion stand, 
in man’s imagination, among the most prominent tokens 
of divinity. The meaning of the word “seraph” is ex- 
tremely doubtful; the only word which resembles it in 
the current Hebrew is sardph, FTW, “to burn,” whence 
the idea of brilliancy has been extracted. Such a sense 
would harmonize with other descriptions of celestial be- 
ings (e. g. Ezek. i, 13; Matt. xxviii, 3); but it is object- 
ed that the Hebrew term never bears this secondary 
sense. Gesenius ( Thesaur. p. 1341) connects it with an 
Arabic term signifying high or exalted, and this may 
be regarded as the generally received etymology; but 
the absence of any cognate Hebrew term is certainly 
worthy of remark. It may be seen in the article SER- 
PENT that a species of serpent was called suruph, and 
this has led some to conceive that the Seraphim were a 
kind of basilisk-headed Cherubim (Bauer, Theolog. A. 
T. p. 189); or else that they were animal forms with 
serpent’s heads, such as we find figured in the ancient 
temples of Thebes (Gesen. Comment. in Jes.). Hitzig 
and others identify the Seraphim with the Egyptian 
Serapis; for although it is true that the worship of Sera- 
pis was not introduced into Egypt till the time of the 
Ptolemies (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iv, 360 s. q.), it is 
known that this was but a modification of the more an- 
cient worship of Kneph, who was figured under the 
form of a serpent of the same kind, the head of which 
afterwards formed the crest of Serapis. But we can 
hardly conceive that the Hebrews would have borrowed 
their imagery from such a source. Knobel’s conjecture 
that Seraphim is merely a false reading for sharathim 
(EASY), “ ministers,” is ingenious, but the latter word 
is not Hebrew. See the Studien und Kritiken, 1844, 
ii, 454. See ANGEL; CHERUB; LIVING CREATURE; 
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Seraphina, a keyed wind instrument, the tones of 
which are produced by the play of wind upon metallic 
reeds, as in the accordeon. It consists, like the organ, 
of a key-board, wind-chest, and bellows. 


Serapion, bishop of Thumeos, in Egypt, called Scho- 
lasticus because of his eloquence and dialectical keen- 
ness, is said by Rufinus to have been abbot of numer- 
ous monasteries, and to have exercised rule over some 
ten thousand hermits, whom he employed in reaping at 


If the figures were in all cases purely sym- , harvest-time, in order that their earnings might aid in 
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supporting impoverished Christians about Alexandria. 
Antonius and Athanasius are reported to have been his 
intimate friends and counsellors, the latter having se- 
cured his elevation to the bishopric. In 348 Serapion 
attended the Council of Sardica, and helped to procure 
the acquittal of Athanasius from the charges under 
which he lav; and when the latter had again fallen un- 
der the displeasure of the emperor Constantius, Serapion 
was one of the five bishops who were delegated to at- 
tempt his restoration to favor. He died A.D.358. See 
Socrates, Hist. Eccles. iv, 23. 

Cheysostom’s deacon at Constantinople, under Ho- 
norius and Arcadius, was another Serapion, who aid- 
ed that father in enforcing a thorough discipline 
among the clergy, of whom he said that only the 
utmost strictness could secure their improvement. 
The clergy were exasperated by his words and ac- 
tions, and sought to excite the opposition of the pop- 
ulace against both reformers, but in vain; and Chrys- 
stom ultimately made Serapion bishop of Heraclea 
in Thrace, 

Serapis, in Egyptian mythology, was a highly 
venerated god of Alexandria, whose origin was rather 
Grecian, however, than Egyptian. He was the Greek 
god of the underworld—Pluto, the giver of blessings— 
on whose head was placed a bushel, to denote that the 
ruler of the underworld causes man’s nourishment to 
spring from the earth. He was transferred to Alexan- 
dria in the time of the Ptolemies, and unwillingly ac- 
cepted by the inhabitants; but eventually forty-two 
temples of Serapis were enumerated in Egypt. The 
following fable in relation to his importation was in cir- 
culation: A beautiful youth appeared to Ptolemy I in 
a dream, and commanded the king to bring his statue 
from Sinope, revealing, at the same time, that he was 
Serapis, the god who gives blessings or curses. After 
the surmounting of many difficulties, the enterprise was 
at length accomplished—the god contributing to that 
result by going from his temple to the ship. The city 
of Alexandria erected to him a temple in the place 
Rhacotis. Political reasons may have determined this 
transfer from Asia to Egypt—e. g. the importance of 
making the new capital the central seat of religion; 
and this latter end was completely realized, inas- 
much as Serapis took the place of Osiris, with the 
exception that he was never conceived of as suffering 
and dying. He was regarded as consort to Isis, as 
the sun and Nile god, and as the supreme god. The 
sick, also, invoked his aid, with the result that he 
was, in the end, confounded with Esculapius. A mar- 
ble bust in the Vatican represents him as a bearded, 
earnest man, with rays surrounding, and a grain- 
measure surmounting, his head. 





Head of Serapis. 
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Serarius, NICHOLAS, a learned Jesuit and commen- 
tator on the Scriptures, was born in 1555 at Ramber- 
villers, in Lorraine. After studying the languages, he 
taught ethics, philosophy, and theology at Würzburg 
and Mentz, in which last city he died, May 20, 1610, 
leaving many works, of which the following are the 
principal: De Phariseorum, Sadduceorum, et Essenorum 
Sectis (Franeker, 1603 ; Mentz, 1604) :— Commentarius in 
Libros Jos., Jud., Ruth., Reg., et Paralip. (ibid. 1609-10, 
2 pts. fol.) :—Prolegomena Biblica (ibid. 1612) :— Rabbini 
et Herodes (ibid.) :—Opuscula Theologica (3 tom. fol.) :— 
and others which are collected in 16 vols. fol. See Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 316; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur. 

Se’red (Heb. id. 170, fear; Sept. Zéped v. r. Ea- 
péo), the first named of three sons of Zebulon (Gen. 
xlvi, 14), and head of the family of the Surdites (Numb. 
xxvi, 26). B.C. cir. 1864. 


Serestus, in Greek mythology, was a compan- 
ion of Æneas, who gathered up the armor of Hemon- 
ides, the priest of Apollo whom Æneas had slain, 
and who erected a column of victory to Mars Gra- 
divus. 


Serge (Lat. cereus, a wax taper). Those in a low 
basin were called mortars, and burned during matins at 
the choir door. Lyndwood says that in very many 
churches the two (i. e. on the altar) were furnished by 
the curate. 


Sergeant (faBdovyoe, literally rod-holder, Acts 
xvi, 35), properly a Roman lictor, the public servant 
who bore a bundle of rods before the magistrates of 
cities and colonies as insignia of their office, and who 
executed the sentences which they pronounced. 
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Roman Coins exhibiting the Lictors with their Fasces. 


Sergeant, Jony, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Newark, N. J., in 1710. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1729, and was appointed tutor in 1731. The 
Commissioners for Indian Affairs having found the 
Indians living at Skatekook and Unahktukook, on the 
Housatonic River, disposed to receive a missionary, 
chose Mr. Sergeant for that position; and he went in 
October, 1734, to examine his field of labor. In August, 
1735, he was ordained at Deerfield, and labored with the 
Indians until his death, July 27, 1749. He translated 
into the native language parts of the Old and all the 
New Test. excepting the book of Revelation. During 


his life one hundred and twenty-nine savages were bap- 


tized, and forty-two became members of the Church. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 388. 


Sergestus, in Grecian mythology, was a companion 
of Æneas, who is named in connection with the sailing- 
match instituted by Æneas. His vessel stuck fast on a 
rock; but he was nevertheless rewarded with the gift 
of a female slave from the hero (Virgil, neid, i, 510; 
v, 121, etc.). 

Sergiots (SERGIETS, or SERGISTS), a section of the 
Paulicians who held in veneration the memory and writ- 
ings of one Sergius, who lived at the beginning of the 
9th century. His efforts led to a division—his followers 
being known as Sergiots, and his opponents Baanites, af- 
ter the name of their leader, Baanes. See PAULICIANS. 


Ser’gius Pau.us (Grecized Lipytog MaiXoc, a 
Latin name), a Roman proconsul in command at Cyprus 
who was converted by the preaching of Paul and Barna- 
bas (Acts xili,7). A.D.44. Sergius is described by the 
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evangelist as a “ discreet” or “ intelligent” man; by which 
we are probablv to understand that he was a man of 
large and liberal views, and of an inquiring turn of mind. 
Hence he had entertained Elymas, and hence also he 
became curious to hear the new doctrine which the 
apostle brought to the island. The strongest minds at 
that period were drawn with a singular fascination to 
the occult studies of the East; and the ascendency which 
Luke represents the “sorcerer” as having gained over 
Sergius illustrates a characteristic feature of the times. 
For other examples of a similar character, see Conybeare 
and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i,177 sq. But 
Sergius was not effectually or long deceived by the arts 
of the impostor; for, on becoming acquainted with the 
apostle, he examined at once the claims of the Gospel, 
and yielded his mind to the evidence of its truth. Noth- 
ing of his history subsequent to his conversion is known 
from Scripture. There is no reason to suppose that he 
abandoned his post as governor of Cyprus; but the 
legends assert that he did so, and followed Paul; and 
that eventually he went with the apostle into Spain, 
and was left by him at Narbonne, in France, of which 
he became the bishop, and died there. 

The title (inaccurately rendered “deputy” [q. v.]) 
given to this functionary exhibits one of those minute 
accuracies which, apart from their inspiration, would 
substantiate the sacred book as a genuine and contem- 
porary record. Cyprus was originally a pretorian prov- 
ince (orparnytkn), and not proconsular ; but it was left 
by Augustus under the senate, and hence was governed 
by a proconsul (ayv3vmaroc), as stated by the evangel- 
ist (Acts xiii, 6, 8,12; see Dion Cass. liv, 528; Kuinol, 
on Acts xiti, T. For the value of this attestation to 
Luke’s accuracy, see Lardner, Credibility of the Gospel 
Narrative, i, 32 sq.). Coins, too, are still extant on which 
this very title, ascribed in the Acts to Sergius Paulus, 
occurs as the title of the Roman governors of Cyprus 
(see Akerman, Numismatic Illustrations, p. 41; Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i, 176, 
187). See CYPRUS. 

Sergius, Sr. Several saints and martyrs occur who 
bear this name. 


1. One is usually associated with a martyr named’ 


Bacchus, like himself a native of Rome. It is related 
that they were accused of being Christians, and exiled 
by the emperor Maximian. When nothing could induce 
them to sacrifice to idols, Bacchus was tortured to death 
and his body thrown to wild beasts, who, however, would 
not harm it. Sergius was then taken to Rosaph, in 
Syria, and tortured, but comforted by an apparition of 
Bacchus, while his wounds were healed by an angel. 
He was beheaded in 290; and the emperor Justinian is 
credited with having changed the name of Rosaph to 
Sergiopolis, while the martyr’s relics were preserved in 
the church of that town. Oct. 7 was set apart for the 
commemoration of Sergius and Bacchus. 

2. Another Sergius, whose day occurs on Jan. 23, is 
said to have been martyred under Diocletian; and a 
third was a monk in the Convent of Mar Saba, in Pal- 
estine, and, together with other monks, was attacked 
and slain by robbers in the year 797. His day is on 
March 30. 

3. Sergius, surnamed the Confessor, was born at Con- 
stantinople, lived in the former half of the 9th century, 
and wrote De Rebus in Re Publica et Ecclesia Gestis—a 
history of the iconoclastic controversy from the Romish 
point of view, which embraced the period from Constan- 
tine Copronymus to Michael IT Balbus, but is now lost. 
He was taken prisoner while defending the worship of 
images (according to some statements, in the reign of 
Leo the Isaurian; according to others, in that of The- 
ophilus), deprived of his goods, and exiled; for which 
reason Photius termed him the Confessor. ‘The saints’ 
calendar of the Greek Church assigns May 13 as his 
day. See Ausfithri. Heiligen- Lexikon nebst beigefügt. 
Heil.-Kalender (Cologne and Frankfort, 1719), p. 2006 
sq. 
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Sergius, the name of several Roman Cath 
tiffs. 

I, pope from 687 to 701, contemporary with 
erable Bede, was born at Antioch and reared 
mo. The most noteworthy event of his admit 
was a dispute with the Eastern Church, wł 
mately led to the separation of the East from t 
The emperor Justinian II had convoked an œc 
council (Concilium Quinsextum) at Constantin 
legates were sent to attend it by Sergius, who : 
decrees; but, as six decrees had been passed wl 
contrary to the practice of Rome (e. g. omittir 
all the Latin councils and papal decretals fror 
of authentic sources of Church law, acknowlec 
validity of the whole eighty-five canones apos 
nouncing the celibacy of the clergy, prohibitin 
on Saturdays during Quadragesima, making t 
arch of Constantinople equal to the pope, etc.), 
forbade their promulgation. The emperor or 
imprisonment of the refractory pope, but was 
dethroned after a revolt in his army. Rome « 
to reject this council, and this occasioned the 
which subsequently divided the Church. Ser 
ceeded, on the other hand, in restoring the co: 
with Rome of the churches which had been 
through the Controversy of the Three Chapte: 
other prominent incidents of his pontificate 
founding of the bishopric of Utrecht by Wili 


the issuing of an ordinance by which the A 


was required to be sung three times before the 
ion in the service of the mass. Oct. 9 was set 
commemoration of this pope. 

II, pope from 844 to 847. He contributed n 
to the exaltation of the papacy by daring to- 
the requirement of seeking the confirmation 
cession and consecration by the civil power 
maintaining his position in the face of the prot 
by the emperor Lothaire against this infracti 
law of the realm. The controversy of Pascha: 
bertus respecting the Lord’s supper was begt 
reign of this pope. 

III, pope from 904 to 911, who owed his ele 
the influence of the shameless Theodora and h 
shameless daughters Marozia and Theodora, t 
rulers of the time in Rome. He was grossly 
and lived in licentious relations with Marozia, 
him several children, among them the future p 
XI, though the latter statement is denied by 
spectable authorities. The only noteworthy « 
his pontificate were his approval of the fourth 
of the emperor Leo Philosophus, which a su 
synod at Constantinople (920) condemned, an 
newed introduction of the Benedictine rule a 
by the abbot Berno. 

IV, pope from 1009 to 1012, previously | 
Alba. With him began the custom that t 
should adopt a new name on assuming the tia 
story has it that Sergius was formerly called 
Porco, i. e. swine’s snout. Being ashamed of t 
he assumed that of Sergius, and thus intr 
custom which has been followed by all su 
popes. 

Seripandi, Girolamo, an Italian theolo 
born at Naples, May 6, 1493. On the death | 
ther, he entered the order of the Augustines 
and made such rapid progress in study that hi 
pointed reader at Sienna in 1515, professor of 
at Bologna in 1517, and vicar-general in 1523, 
gave himself to preaching with great succes: 
1539 he was elected general of his order, an 
was re-elected. He declined the bishopric o! 
in 1551; but was drawn from retirement by : 
from the city of Naples to the emperor in 155 
upon he was appointed archbishop of Salerno. 
he was made cardinal, and designated as one « 
pal legates to the Council of Trent, where he die 
17, 1563, worn out with toil. His character w 
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singular piety, benevolence, and modesty. He wrote a 
number of ecclesiastical works and sermons, besides a 
commentary on Romans and Galatians. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Serjeants, servants in monastic offices: those of 
the church, the guest-house, refectory, and infirmary 
were subordinate officers. The first was the bell-ringer, 
except for high mass, vespers, matins, and obits. The 
caudle-lighter, except round the high-altar (he also laid 
out the vestments for the celebrant at the high-altar), 
was the chandler, who made all the wax candles, and as- 
sisted the subsacrist in baking the hosts. The serjeant 
of the infirmary was the barber, and, with the clerk 
and cook, waited on the monks who were sick or 
aged. 


Sermon (Lat. sermo, “a discourse”), a discourse de- 
livered in public religious services. In the early Church 
sermons were called tractates (expository), disputations 
(argumentative and controversial), allocutions, and by 
the Greeks diWackcaXiat (doctrinal), or homilies (famil- 
iar addresses). The place of the sermon in the service 
was immediately after the reading of the psalms and les- 
sons out of the Scriptures, before the catechumens were 
dismissed. The person whose duty it was to deliver 
the sermon was the bishop, when he was present, or one 
of his presbyters in any church from which he was ab- 
sent: then it was considered as the bishop preaching 
by proxy. In some cases a special commission was 
given to a layman to deliver a sermon, and then he 
might do it by the authority of the bishop’s commission 
for that time. This applied to the public services in 
the churches, and was not necessary when laymen did it 
in a private way ag catechists in their catechetic schools, 
as at Alexandria and elsewhere. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that two or three sermons would be preached in 
the same assembly, first by the presbyters and then by 
the bishop. Or, if more than one bishop were present, 
several of them would preach one after another, reserv- 
ing the last place for the most honorable person. In 
some places sermons were preached every day, especially 
in Lent and the festival-days of Easter. In larger towns 
and cities, it seems probable that two sermons were 
delivered on Sunday; but this custom did not prevail 
in the country parishes. The sermon was either, 1, an 
exposition of Scripture; 2, a panegyrical discourse upon 
some saint or martyr; 3, a sermon upon some particular 
time, occasion, festival; or, 4, a sermon upon a particu- 
lar doctrine, against heresy, or to recommend the prac- 
tice of virtue. All of these have examples in the ser- 
mons of Chrysostom and Augustine. Origen appears to 
have been the first to deliver his sermons extempore, it 
having been the general practice to carefully compose 
and write them beforehand. It was customary to intro- 
duce the sermon with a short prayer for divine assistance 
for the preacher and his hearers; and sometimes, if occa- 
sion required, this prayer was said in the middle of the 
discourse. It was usual in many places, before beginning 
the sermon, for the preacher to use the common saluta- 
tion Pax vobis, “ Peace be unto you,” or “The Lord be 
with you.” There was no general rule as to the length 
of the sermon, that being doubtless determined by the 
circumstances of the occasion, e. g. whether one or more 
sermons were to be delivered. Scarcely any of them 
would take an hour in delivery, and many of them not 
more than half that time. It was not considered, by 
many in the ancient Church, to be improper for the 
preacher to deliver a sermon prepared by another per- 
son, they holding that it is “lawful for a man to preach 
the compositions of more eloquent men, provided he 
compose his own life answerable to God’s Word.” ‘The 
sermon was always concluded with a doxology to the 
Holy Trinity. The posture of preacher and hearers was 
generally the reverse of that prevalent now, for then 
the preacher sat and his hearers stood. It was a pe- 
culiar custom in the African Church, when the preacher 
chanced to cite some remarkable text of Scripture in 
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the middle of his sermon, for the people to join with 
him in repeating the remainder of it. This was, no 
doubt, done to encourage the people to hear, read, and 
remember the Scriptures. It was a very general cus- 
tom for the people to show their appreciation of the 
sermon by public applause, manifested by words (as 
“ orthodox”), or signs, or clapping of hands. We notice: 
also the custom, prevailing among many ancient hear- 
ers, of writing down the sermons, word for word, as they 
were delivered, and by this means some extempore dis- 
courses were handed down to posterity. See Bingham,. 
Christ. Antig. p. 705 sq.; Walcott, Sacred Archeol. s. v.. 


SERMON on THE Mownt, the common name of a. 
discourse delivered by Jesus to his disciples and a mul- 
titude on a mountain near Capernaum, A.D. 27, perhaps. 
in May, early in the second year of his public minis- 
try. It is a complete system of the moral law, in the 
spiritual form which it assumes under the Christian dis- 
pensation, aud has deservedly been made the subject of 
much study and learned exposition (Matt. v, vi, vii; 
Luke vi, 20 sq. Comp. Mark ix, 47 sq.; Matt. xviii, 8, 
9). The best complete exposition is certainly that of 
Tholuck, Bergpredigt (4th ed. 1856). An earlier edition 
has been translated into English (1843, 2 vols.). See 
also Valenti, Commentar üb. d. Bergpred. (Basel, 1849) ; 
Mackintyre, Expos. of the Sermon on the Mount (Lond. 
1854); Pitman, Comment. on the Sermon on the Mount 
(ibid. 1852); Todd, zd. (ibid. 1856); Trench, Expos. of 
the Sermon on the Mount (ibid. 1851); and the literature 
cited by Volbeding, Jndex Programmatum, p. 32; and 
Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 121. See Jesus. 

SERMON ON THE Mount, THE, and the Talmud. In 
the essay prepared by the late E. Deutsch entitled The 
Talmud, among other daring statements we find also 
the following: “ We need not urge the priority of the 
Talmud to the New Test.... To assume that the Tal- 
mud has borrowed from the New Test. would be like as- 
suming that Sanscrit sprang from Latin, or that French 
was developed from the Norman words found in Eng- 
lish.” Similar is the remark of Rénan: “It is some- 
times supposed that, the compilation of the ‘Talmud be- 
ing posterior to that of the Gospels, appropriations might 
have been made by the Jewish compilers from the Chris- 
tian morality. But that is inadmissible; there was a 
wall of separation between the Church and the syna- 
gogue” (Life of Jesus, p. 108). Statements like these 
have been, and will be, taken as true, especially by those 
who have. not taken the pains of examining for them- 
selves; but sober-minded scholars have arrived at dif- 
ferent results. Says Mr. Farrar: “Some excellent max- 
ims—even some close parallels to the utterances of Christ 
—may be quoted, of course, from the Talmud, where 
they lie imbedded like pearls in ‘a sea’ of obscurity and 
mud. It seems to me indisputable, and a matter which 
every one can now verify for himself, that these are 
amazingly few, considering the vast bulk of national 
literature from which they are drawn. And, after all, 
who shall prove to us that these sayings were always 
uttered by the rabbins to whom they are attributed? 
Who will supply us with the faintest approach to a 
proof that, when not founded on the Old Test., they 
were not directly or indirectly due to Christian influ- 
ence or Christian thought?” (Life of Christ, ii, 486.) 
According to our judgment, there is only one way of 
arriving at a just estimate as to which copied, and 
this is to give the parallel passage of the Talmud with 
the author who uttered the sentence, and the time in 
which he lived. The date of the author must settle 
the question once for all, and this is our purpose in the 
sequel. 


Matt. v, 3: “ Blessed are the poor in spirit.”—Sanhedrin, 


fol. 43 b: “R. Joshua ben-Levi [A. D. 219-279} 
said, Behold, how acceptable before the Lord 
are the humble. While the temple stood, 
meat-offerings and sacrifices were offered in 
expiation for sins committed; but an humble 
spirit, such a one as immolates the desires of 
the flesh and the inclination of the heart on 
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the altar of his duty to his God, is accept- 
ed in place of sacritices, as the psalmist says 
(li, 19), ‘The sacritices of God are a broken 
spirit’ ” (comp. Sotah, fol. 5). 

‘* Blessed are the merciful: for they shall ob- 
tain mercy.”— Sabbath, fol.151 b: “R.Gamaliel 
II (A. D. 80-118] said, He who is merciful tow- 
ards his fellow-creatures shall receive mercy 
from heaven above.” 

“ Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake,” etc.— Baba Kamma, fol. 
93 a: ** Rabbi Abbahu (A.D. 279-320) said, Be 
rather one of the persecuted than of the per- 
secutors.” 

‘*Whosoever, therefore, shall break one,” etc. 
—Pirke A both, ii, 1: ‘ Rabbi [i. e. Judah hak- 
Kodesh, d. A. D. 190) said, Be equally attentive 
to the light and to the weighty command- 
ments.” 


: “ But I say unto you, that whosoever is angry 


with his brother,” etc.—Sanhedrin, fol. 58 b: 
“Resh Lakish [ A.D. 219-280] said, Whoso- 
ever lifts up his hand against his neighbor, 
though he do not strike him, is called an of- 
fender and sinner.” 

“ Leave thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way ; first be reconciled,” etc.—Mishna, Yomu, 
viii, 9: ‘R. Eleazar ben-Azariah [d. A.D. 82] 
says, The transgression which a man commits 
against God, the day of atonement expiater ; 
but the transgression which he commits 
against his neighbor it does not expiate, un- 
less he has satisfied his neighbor.” 

“ But I say unto you, that whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her, committeth adul- 
tery,” etc.— Berachoth, fol. 24a: ‘‘ Rabbi She- 
sheth {flourished cir. A.D. 285] says, Who- 
soever looketh on the little finger of a woman 
with a lustful eye is considered as having 
committed adultery.” 

‘+ And take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also.” — Baba Kamma, fol. 92, col. 2: 
“ Rabba (A.D. 320-363] said to Rabba the son 
of Mar, How is that popular saying ?—If any 
one ask for thy aes, give him the saddle algo.” 
“ Bless them that curse you. ”—Sanhedrin, fol. 
48 b and 49a: **R. Jehudah (d. A.D. 190] said, 
Be rather of the accursed than of those that 
curse.” 

“Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men to be seen of them.”—Chagiga, fol. 5, col. 
1: “Rabbi Yanai (cir. A.D. 120) said toa man 
who gave alms in such a public manner, You 
had better not given him any ene in the 
way you gave it to him you must have hurt 
his feelings.” 

“ Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow 
not,” etc.—Kiddushin, fol. §2, col. 2: “R. Si- 
mon ben-Eleazar [who lived in the 3d century 
A.D.] said, Hast thou ever seen a beast or a 
bird that followed a trade? and yet they are 
fed withont toil. But these were only created 
to minister to me, while I was created to min- 
ister to my Maker. Was it not right, then, 
that I should be supported without toil? 
But I have marred my work and forfeited 
my support.” 

«With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.”—Sanhedrin, fol. 100, 
col. 1: “Rabbi Meir (q. v.] said, With what 
measure man metes it shall be measured to 
him from heaven.” 

“ Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye,” 
etc.— Baba Bathra, fol.15, col.2: ‘‘R.Jochanan 
[A.D. 199-279], surnamed Bar-Nap’ha, said, 
Do they say, Take the splinter out of thine 
eye, he will answer, Remove the beam out of 
thine own eye.” 

It is strange that, concerning this Talmudic 
quotation (in the Hebraica, N. Y., March, 1879), 
a rabbi should have said, The familiar prov- 
erb in Matthew and Luke vi, 42 .. . is, as is 
well known (sic/), like most sentences of 
that kind in the New Test., borrowed from 
contemporaneous Jewish literature.” But the 
chronological date of the author of that sen- 
tence is the best proof for the superticiality 
of statements made by men who, for the sake 
of the Talmud, try to disparage the New Test. 
The New Test. sentence is also illustrated 
in Erachin, fol. 16, col. 2, where R. Tarphon 
(cir. A.D. 1203 says, “It would greatly aston- 
ish me if there could be found any one in this 
age who would receive an admonition. If 
he be admonished to take the splinter out of 
his eye, he would answer, Take the beam out 
of thine own.” 

“Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see,” etc. 
—In Baba Metsia, fol. 107, col. 2, and Baba Ba- 
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thra, fol. 60, col. 2, we read: “Resh L 
A.D. 275) said, What is the meani 
passage ‘Examine yourself and 
(Zeph. ii, 1. He who will repro 
must himself be pure and spotless. 


Matt. vii, 12: ‘‘ Therefore all things whatsoever 


that man should do to you, do ye « 
them: for this is the law and the | 
—Sabbath, fol. 31, col. 1: ‘ Hillel [c 


RM asm Rb qasnb n: 
RT BOM BAR Mss m 
—i. e. “ Whatever you should not | 
done unto you, do not to others, 1 
easence of the divine law; ail the re 
mentary only.” 

Since this sentence of Hille! he 
the hobby of modern Jewish Taln 
Deutsch and others, and of Christi 
who, like Renan, follow their Jewi 
unthinkingly, we must speak a | 
concerning it. In his lectures o1 
and itx History, the late rabbi Geig 
lin, boldly affirms that Jesus was : 
and a follower of Hillel, who never | 
ance to n new idea (‘Einen nenen 
sprach er keinesweges aus”). ‘1 
says, ‘‘ was a genuine reformer ;” b 
this reformation consisted Dr. Geis 
tell. It was not necessary, for Geive 
was to disparage Jesns; and the ide 
lel was a genuine reformer, and Je: 
an imitator, must have been as stril 
smoke-utterance of the Pythian or 

As to Renan and Deutsch, we 
the remark of Dr. Liddon in his 
Lectures for 1866 (N. Y. 1869, 4th «€ 
t Renan suggests, not without so) 
tion, that Hillel was the real teache 
(‘Hillel fut le vrai maitre de Jés 
permis de parler de maitre quan 
d'unesi haute originalité” [ Vie de Jé 
“« As an instance,” says Dr. Liddon 
note), ‘of our Lord’s real indepe 
Hillel, a single example may suff 
cent writer on the Talmud gives t 
ing story: ‘One day a heathen wen 
mai, the head of the rival academy) 
ed him, mockingly, to convert him 
while he stood on one leg. The ir 
turned him from the door. He th 
Hillel, who gave him that reply. 
widely propagated—Do not unto a 
This is the whole law; the rest 
commentary’ ” (Literary Remains { 
p. 317). The writer in the Quarte 
(October, 1867, p. 441, art. ‘The Ta 
pears to assume the identity of H 
ing with the precept of our ble 
(Matt. vii, 12; Luke vi, 31). Yet 
how wide is the interval between | 
negative rule of the Jewish preside 
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of the Divine Master.” 

But whatever may be said of t 
(Matt. vii, 12) as to its being consi 
fresh discovery in moral science, 
tainly Hillel cannot claim the me 
inality in respect to it. It existe 
fore his time. Inthe Apocryphal 
we read words like those whic 
(iv, 15): ò pucoets, undevi woenons (°5 
no man which thou hatest’’): and 
xxxi, 15: voec ta tov mAnciou ex cea 
mavti mpayuate dcavoo (i. e. * Judge 
position of thy neighbor by thysi 
cient history bears ample testim 
existence of this maxim among t 
Greeks long before the time of Hi 
Diogenes Laertius relates that Al 
ing asked how we ought to carr; 
to our friends, answered, ‘‘ Ag we 
would carry themselves to us.” 
who lived four hundred years befo 
lication of the Gospel, said: a ma 
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i. e. “We must not do to others 
would cause anger if it were do 
selves.” In its negative form the | 
of our Saviour, which Locke desig 
foundation of all social virtue, is 
among the sayings of Confucius: | 
do not wish done to yourselves, d 
others ;” or, as in the Conversatio 
ch. xxiii), where it appears conde 
telegram: Ki su pok ük uk sic ù 
“Self what not wish, not do to mg 
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ings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock,” etc.—Pirke Aboth, iii, 17: 
‘CR, Eliezer ben-Azariah [d. A.D. 82] said, He 
whose knowledge surpasses his good deeds 
may be compared to a tree with many branch- 
es and a scanty root—every wind shakes and 
upronts it. But he whose good deeds excel 
his knowledge may be compared to a tree 
with a few branches and strong roots: if all 
the hurricanes in the world should come and 
storm against it, they could not move it from 
its place.” 

Aboth di R. Nathan,c. xxiv, Elisha ben-Abn- 
yah (cir. A.D. 138) said: ‘‘ A man who studies 
the law, and acts in accordance with its com- 
mandments, is likened unto a man who builds 
a house the foundation of which is made of 
freestone, and the superstructure of bricks. 
Storm and flood cannot injure the house. 
But he who stndies the law, but is destitute 
of good actions, is likened unto the man who 
builds the foundation of his house of brick 
and mortar and raises the upper stories with 
solid stone. The flood will soon undermine 
and overturn the house.” 


From these parallels, which could be, perhaps, some- 
what increased, the impartial critic will make his own 
inferences, From the nature of the case, it would be 
impossible to give a parallel to each sentence of the 
Sermon on the Mount; for, in the first place, it contains 
many allusions to the manner in which Pharisaism dis- 
charged the religious duties, and, in the second place, 
our aim was to give the authority of the parallel pas- 
sage in order to fix the chronology. The date added 
to each rabbi is the same as that fixed by the Jewish 
historian Dr. Gratz; and the claim that the New Test. 
copied the Talmud must accordingly be stigmatized, 
once for all, as a vain glorification of reformed Judaism, 
which, on the one hand, rejects the Talmud as a re- 
- ligious code, but, on the other, makes use of it for con- 
troversial purposes. (B. P.) 


Sermonizing, the act or system of constructing 
sermons. While other forms of religious address have 
had their successive periods of predominance, the ser- 
mon has maintained the rank of pre-eminent impor- 
tance since the time when our Lord delivered his ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

I. History of the Subject.—The age of the Church 
fathers was that in which the homily most prevailed. 
The medizval period was that of postils. During both 
these periods the quality and character of religious dis- 
courses greatly declined, and the true idea of Christian 
preaching became at length nearly lost. To speak in 
the most guarded manner, it was overshadowed amid 
the ceremonials of worship and the abounding spirit of 
worldliness. 

The reformers availed themselves of preaching as the 
means of combating the errors and superstitions into 
which the Church had fallen. They set themselves 
diligently to proclaiming the essential truths of God’s 
Word, and by them the sermon was restored to its origi- 
nal importance, That importance has been so fully 
recognised in modern times that the sermon has come to 
be generally regarded as the correlate of preaching it- 
self. ‘The exhortation and the homily still have a place 
among religious addresses, but it is not said of ministers 
of the Gospel that they preach exhortations or homilies, 
If they preach, in any proper sense, they preach ser- 
mons. Hence none who regard themselves the subjects 
of the Saviour’s injunctions, “ As ye go, preach,” “ Preach 
the Gospel to every creature,” and of the apostolic pre- 
cept “ Preach the Word,” can be indifferent as to the 
best methods of constructing sermons. 

II. Rules.—Sermonizing may be said to embrace the 
two important particulars of plan and style. 

1. Plan.— Little is hazarded in saying that a good 
plan is essential to a good sermon. It is by no means 
essential that the plan be formally stated or even made 
perceptible to the hearer, but it is needed to guide the 
thought and accomplish the aim of the speaker. The 
preacher who has no plan is liable to wander from his 
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proper line of thought, to repeat himself, to confuse his 
hearers, and to fail in all the important objects of a ser- 
mon. Superficial readers have imagined, and some- 
times asserted, that the sermons of Christ and his apos- 
tles were uttered without plan. Careful analysis will, 
however, reveal in every instance an underlying or per- 
vading plan well adapted to the object in view. Still 
it is proper to acknowledge, judging from the reports 
that have come down to us, that not only during the 
New-Test. period, but during the early Christian cen- 
turies, but little, if any, attention was given to artificial 
or minutely drawn plans. The style of preaching dur- 
ing the patristic age being for the greater part exposi- 
tory, preachers were naturally held to the order of the 
portions of Scripture expounded. To whatever extent 
panegyrics were introduced in the 4th and 5th centuries, 
in imitation of the Greek orators, the order of narration 
was naturally followed. Rarely were the formal parts 
of an oration, as described by the Greek and Roman 
rhetoricians, distinctly developed in sermons, It was 
reserved for the schoolmen of the 12th century and later 
to apply the minutiz of ancient rhetoric and logic to the 
framework of sermons. That application was, however, 
so ingeniously made by them as to project its influ- 
ence downward through successive centuries. That in- 
fluence may be traced in the preaching of both Cath- 
olics and Protestants of various countries even down to 
the present time. The prevailing fault of what may be 
termed the scholastic method of sermonizing has been 
that of excess in detail. By not a few authors it has 
been drawn out into a minuteness of division and sub- 
division, and, in short, an extreme of artificiality suffi- 
cient to destroy all freedom of thought and expression. 
Not only professed scholastics, but various writers of 
comparatively recent date, have bewildered themselves 
and their readers with their tedious and multiplied 
schemes of suggestion and division. Whoever has the 
curiosity to see this statement illustrated may find am- 
ple material in a joint comparison of bishop Wilkins’s 
Gift of Preaching, Claude’s Essay on the Composition 
of a Sermon, and G. W. Hervey’s Christian Rhetoric. 
While it may be said that in some sense these three 
books represent England, France, and the United States 
of America, and also the 17th, the 18th, and the 19th 
centuries, it would be more proper to say that they rep- 
resent an antique fashion, together with the action of a 
certain class of minds, of which more or less appear in 
every age. 

Wilkins, seeking to simplify the detailed processes 
of preceding writers, so as to enable preachers to “teach 
clearly, convince strongly, and persuade powerfully,” 
gives schemes of explication, confirmation, and applica- 
tion which cover six continuous duodecimo pages. 

Claude, in order to help preachers avoid “ poor, dry, 
and spiritless observations,” and also to reduce “obscure 
matters to a natural, popular, and modern air,” prescribes 
twenty-seven different sources of observations, designed 
to aid thought and facilitate invention. They are prac- 
tically copied from the Loci Communes, or Commorplaces, 
of Aristotle, one only of his twenty-eight being omitted. 

Hervey, in the modest endeavor to do what he thinks 
all other American writers have failed to do—namely, 
“to find the true groundworks of homiletics, and to 
reduce the science to something like a clear and suffi- 
cient system”—not only repeats the twenty-seven topics 
of Claude, but, on his own account, enumerates and ex- 
emplifies forty-one kinds of topical division ! 

It is not surprising that such excesses have called 
forth both opposition and ridicule, and have even pro- 
voked some minds to the rejection, if not of all plans, 
yet of all divisions of a sermon. Fénelon, archbishop 
of Cambray, represented the opposition of his period to 
the scholastic system in his Dialogues concerning Elo- 
quence. He said, “For the most part, divisions give 
only a seeming order, while they really mangle and clog 
a discourse by separating it into two or three parts, 
which must interrupt the orator’s action and the effect 
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it ought to produce. There remains no true unity after 
such divisions, seeing they make two or three differ- 
ent discourses, which are joined into one only by an ar- 
bitrary connection. Three sermons preached at differ- 
ent times, if they be formed upon some regular concert- 
ed plan, make one piece or entire discourse as much as 
the three points of any of these sermons make one whole 
by being joined and delivered together.” That Féne- 
lon, in the above quotation, was arguing against the 
abuses of division, rather than against proper plans of 
discourse, is sufficiently obvious from his own subse- 
quent directions as to the plan and development of a 
sermon. “We ought,” said he, “ at first to give a gen- 
eral view of our subject, and endeavor to gain the favor 
of the audience by a modest introduction, a respectful 
address, and the genuine marks of candor and probity. 
Then we should establish those principles on which we 
design to argue, and in a clear, easy, sensible manner, 
propose the principal facts we are to build on, insisting 
chiefly on those circumstances of which we intend to 
make use afterwards, From these principles and facts 
we must draw just consequences, and argue in such a 
clear and well-connected manner that all our proofs may 
support each other, and so be the more remembered. 
Every step we advance, our discourse ought to grow 
stronger, so that the hearers may gradually perceive the 
force and evidence of the truth; and then we ought to 
display it in such lively images and movements as are 
proper to excite the passions.” A following sentence 
discloses more definitely the view of Fénelon: “We 
ought to choose some method, but such a method as is 
not discovered and promised in the beginning of our 
discourse.” In this he admits the importance, if not 
the necessity, of a plan, but denies the propriety of stat- 
ing the plan in advance. In respect to the latter item, 
it is safe to believe that different subjects and occasions 
may make different requisitions of the preacher—cir- 
cumstances not seldom occurring in which a lucid state- 
ment of plan may conduce greatly to the appropri- 
ate objects of a sermon. At other times and on other 
subjects, it may be better to carry the hearers insensi- 
‘bly along to conclusions, without disclosing the proc- 
esses or marking the steps by which the conclusions are 
reached. The governing principle in this matter should 
be that of adaptation. Hence any attempt to fix arbi- 
trary and unvarying rules must result in failure. But 
the preacher should not, on this account, make the mis- 
take of attempting to prepare and deliver sermons with- 
-out plan. He should rather accustom himself to habits 
and forms of close logical analysis and synthesis, study- 
‘ing carefully the adaptation of the most available forms 
to different classes of subjects and occasions. By this 
means, he may rise above the necessity of loading down 
his mind with numerous rules, and attain not only facil- 
ity, but correctness of mental action in shaping his ad- 
dresses to the comprehension and the persuasion of his 
hearers. On this plan, an essential and ever-increasing 
variety, both in the form and matter of his discourses, 
may be secured; while without it, or some similar mode 
of procedure, there is great danger of falling into ruts 
-or grooves of thought which, however easy to the 
preacher, become trite and wearisome to hearers, If, 
then, his logical plans be set on fire with evangelical 
love and a consuming zeal in behalf of the souls of men, 
he will be able to produce sermons of the highest rhe- 
torical power. 

According to all the best authorities, a sermon should 
‘have an organic structure—at least an introduction, an 
argument, and a conclusion. In cases of extreme brev- 
ity, the beginning and end of the argument may serve 
as the introduction and conclusion of the sermon. 
Whether and to what extent the principal and essential 
parts of a sermon should be marked with divisions and 
subdivisions should be determined with reference to the 
probability of oratorical effect. If they can be made to 
secure greater attention on the part of hearers, and to 
fasten clearer and deeper impressions on their minds, it 
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would be prudery to reject them. If, on the other hand, 
they would break the course of thought or mar the uni- 
ty of the sermon, it would be fully to employ them. So 
of any style of division, if found helpful and auxiliary 
to good results, it is to be cultivated. If it seem artifi- 
cial, redundant, or otherwise a hindrance to oratorical 
power, let it be sternly rejected. 

2. Style.—The impracticability of prescribing fixed 
and arbitrary rules as to the language to be employed 
in preaching is quite as great as in reference to plans 
of discourse. Nevertheless, there are not wanting im- 
portant principles to guide the composers of sermons, 
whether written or oral. 

(1.) The language of a sermon should be prose, and 
not poetry. 

(2.) All the essential qualities of a good prose style 
should be found in every sermon. Summarily stated, 
those qualities are purity, precision, perspicuity, unity, 
harmony, and strength. The lack of any one of those 
qualities may justly be counted as a defect in the style 
of any sermon. It belongs to the science of rhetoric to 
define and illustrate them severally, and also to give 
suggestions as to their attainment, their laws, and their 
special uses. 

(3.) Superadded to the general qualities of a good 
style, a few special characteristics may be named as 
highly desirable in the style of sermons, although with 
some variation of degree in accordance with subjects 
and occasions. 

No discriminating criticism of sermons can be made, 
apart from a proper classification of each particular ser- 
mon, on the basis of its subject or special design. By 
such a classification, sermons are usually distributed into 
five classes, viz. expository, hortatory, doctrinal, practi- 
cal, and miscellaneous or occasional. The last-named 
class requires a somewhat extended subclassification 
with reference to special topics and occasions, e. g. a, 
missions; b, education; c, temperance; d, charity; e, 
funerals; f, ordinances; g, festivals, etc. 

To a thoughtful mind, the law of adaptation will 
hardly fail to suggest important, though not easily de- 
scribed, variations in the style to be employed in treat- 
ing topics so different in character. Yet a sermon on 
any one of these subjects, or, in fact, on any subject ap- 
propriate for discussion in a Christian pulpit, will fall 
short of the highest excellence if lacking in such quali- 
ties of style as the following: 

i, A combination of simplicity with dignity. It is 

essential that a sermon embody such a choice of lan- 
guage as will tend to make wise the simple; yet, in his 
effort to be plain, the preacher must avoid triviality. 
He must employ words and present images correspond- 
ing to the grandeur of the truth which he proclaims, 
and which may also be understood by the unlearned. 
Simplicity in the sense recommended is opposed to the 
affectation of elegance and the straining after pompous 
words and unusual expressions. It employs the lan- 
guage of the people, but makes it the instrument of ele- 
vating their thoughts and ennobling their character. 
. ii, It is incumbent on preachers to make frequent use 
of scriptural quotations and allusions as a means of de- 
claring and illustrating God’s message in its proper form 
and spirit. Hence the style of their sermons should be 
in harmony with the tenor and spirit of the Holy Seript- 
ures, The peculiar quality hereby indicated, and which 
the quotations themselves do not supply, is sometimes 
called scriptural congruity. It is the picture or frame- 
work of silver in which the apples of gold may be fidy 
set. 

iii, Another peculiar quality of stvle demanded in 
sermons is directness of address. It is the province of 
poetry to sweep circles and various curvilinear lines of 
beauty through the realms of thought. Its objects may 
be well accomplished by exciting admiration and emo- 
tions of pleasure. True preaching has a higher aim, 
and consequently needs to focalize its power in order to 
produce conviction in the mind and proper emotions in 
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the heart. Hence a good pulpit style tolerates neither 
the indirectness of an essay nor any rhetorical embel- 
lishments which are not auxiliary to directness of ad- 
dress. It rejects circumlocutions and demands those 
forms of expression that make hearers feel that they are 
personally the objects of the sacred message. As a good 
portrait looks every person calmly in the eye, so a good 
sermon seems to speak directly to every hearer. When, 
in connection with a just reference to the principles 
above stated, preachers severally maintain their individ- 
uality of thought and expression, they will tind sermon- 
izing not only a fascinating engagement, but one full of 
encouragement from the happy results following. 

So far as this subject has a literature, it is found in 
works on homiletics and preaching (q. v.). (D. P. K.) 


Se’ron (Snowy; in Syr. and one Gr. MS. “Howyr ; 
Vulg. Seron), a general of Antiochus Epiphanes, in chief 
command of the Syrian army (1 Macc. iii, 13, 6 dpywy 
ric Suvapewc Zupiac), who was defeated at Beth-horon 
by Judas Maccabzeus (B.C. 166), as in the day when Josh- 
ua pursued the five kings “in the going-down of Beth- 
horon” (1 Mace. iii, 24; Josh. x, 11). According to Jo- 
sephus, he was the governor of Coele-Svria and fell in the 
battle (Ant, xii, 7,1), nor is there any reason to suppose 
that his statements are mere deductions from the lan- 
guage of 1 Macc.—Smith. 


Serosh, in Persian mythology, was one of the 
mightiest of Ormuzd’s genii, king of the earth, and di- 
Tector of all things in it. He was not, however, one of 
the seven amshaspands, but only an assistant to Ardibe- 
hesht, one of their number. 


Serpent. The frequent mention of this creature 
in the Bible, together with the important part which it 
plays in early mythology, justifies a fuller treatment of 
the subject here than could well be given under the 
Special terms by which the several species are designat- 
ed. To these, however, we also refer as affording fur- 
ther details on certain points. 

I. Bible Names.—The following are the Heb. and Gr. 
words by which either the serpent in general or some 
particular kind is represented in the A. V. with great 
variety and little precision. 

1. Nachésh (313, so called probably from its hissing ; 
Sept. and New Test. égic), the generic name of any ser- 
pent, occurs frequently in the Old Test. The following 
are the principal Biblical allusions to this animal: Its 
subtlety is mentioned in Gen. iii, 1; its wisdom is al- 
luded to by our Lord in Matt. x, 16. The poisonous 
properties of some species are often mentioned (see Psa. 
lviii, 4; Prov. xxiii, 32); the sharp tongue of the ser- 
pent, which it would appear some of the ancient He- 
brews believed to be the instrument of poison, is men- 
tioned in Psa. cxl, 3; Job xx, 16, “the viper’s tongue 
shall slay him;” although in other places, as in Prov. 
xxiii, 32; Eccles. x, 8, 11; Numb. xxi, 9, the venom is 
correctly ascribed to the bite, while in Job xx, 14 the 
gall is said to be the poison. The habit serpents have of 
lying concealed in hedges is alluded to in Eccles. x, 8, 
and in holes of walls, in Amos v, 19; their dwelling in 
dry, sandy places, in Deut. viii, 15. Their wonderful 
mode of progression did not escape the observation of 
the author of Prov. xxx, who expressly mentions it as 
“one of the three things which were too wonderful for 
him” (ver. 19). The oviparous nature of most of the or- 
der is alluded to in Isa. lix, 5, where the A. V., however, 
has the unfortunate rendering of “cockatrice.” The 
art of taming and charming serpents is of great antiqui- 
ty, and is alluded to in Psa. lviii, 5; Eccles. x, 11; Jer. 
viii, 17, and doubtless intimated by James (iii, 7), who 
particularizes serpents among all other animals that 
“have been tamed by man.” See SERPENT-CHARMING. 

2, Sardph (OMY, prob. burning [see Scrap]; Sept. 
Opec or dodxwy ; A. V. “ fiery”) occurs generally in con- 
nection with the above term (Numb. xxi, 6; Deut. viii, 
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15), but occasionally alone (Numb. xxi, 8; Isa. xiv, 29; 
XxX, 6), as some peculiarly venomous species. 

Much has been written on the question of the “fiery 
serpents” (DD IWiI Oru) of Numb. xxi, 6, 8, 
with which it is usual to identify the “fiery flying ser- 
pent” of Isa. xxx, 6 and xiv, 29. In the transaction 
recorded (Numb. loc. cit.; Deut. viii, 15) as having oc- 
curred at the time of the Exodus, when the rebellious 
Israelites were visited with a plague of serpents, there is 
not a word about their having been “ flying” creatures; 
there is therefore no occasion to refer the venomous 
snakes in question to the kind of which Niebuhr (De- 
script. de 1 Arab, p. 156) speaks, and which the Arabs at 
Basra denominate heie sursurie, or heie thidre, “ flying 
serpents,” which obtained that name from their habit 
of “ springing” from branch to branch of the date-trees 
they inhabit. Besides these are tree-serpents (dendro- 
phide), a harmless family of the colubrine snakes, and 
therefore quite out of the question. The Heb. term 
rendered “fiery” by the A. V. is by the Alexandrine 
edition of the Sept. represented by Savarovyrec, “ dead- 
ly.” Onkelos, the Arabic version of Saadias, and the 
Vulg. translate the word “burning,” in allusion to the 
sensation produced by the bite; other authorities un- 
derstand a reference to the bright color of the serpents. 
It is impossible to point out the species of poisonous 
snake which destroyed the people in the Arabian des- 
ert. Niebuhr savs that the only truly formidable kind 
is that called betan, a small slender creature spotted 
black and white, whose bite is instant death, and whose 
poison causes the dead body to swell in an extraordinary 
manner (see Forskal, Descript. Animal. p. 15). It is ob- 
vious that either the cerastes or the naja haje, or any 
other venomous species frequenting Arabia, may denote 
the “ serpent of the burning bite” which destroyed the 
children of Igrael. See Ziegra, De Serpentibus Ignitis 
(Jena, 1732). 

The “fiery flying serpent” of Isaiah (loc. cit.) can 
have no existence in nature if taken in strict literal- 
ness, though it is curious to notice that Herodotus (ii, 
75; iii, 108) speaks of serpents with wings whose bones 
he imagined he had himself seen near Buto in Arabia. 
Monstrous forms of snakes with birds’ wings occur on 
the Egyptian sculptures; it is probable that some kind 
of flying lizard (Draco, Dracocella, or Dracunculus) may 
have been the “flying serpent” of which Herodotus 
speaks; and perhaps, as this animal, though harmless, 
is yet calculated to inspire horror by its appearance, it 
may denote the flying serpent of the prophet, and may 
have been regarded by the ancient Hebrews as an ani- 
mal as terrible as a venomous snake. Accordingly, 
Hamilton Smith is disposed to take the sardph, or sup- 
posed winged serpent, to be a haje, one of the more 
Eastern species or varieties of the cobra or naja, which 
have the faculty of actually distending the hood, as if 
they had wings at the side of the head, and are the 
same as, or nearly allied to, the well-known spectacle- 
snake of India; and this interpretation seems to accord 
with the words of Moses, the serpents, the burning ones 
(Numb. xxi, 6). The serpent may exhibit this partic- 
ular state of irritation when it stands half erect with its 
hood distended, or it may be that variety which is pos- 
sessed of this faculty to the greatest extent. Naja re- 
Jlectrix, the pof or spook adder of the Cape colonists, is 
reported by Dr. Smith to be scarcely distinct from the 
Egyptian naja haje. With regard to the faculty of 
flying, the lengthened form, the muscular apparatus, the 
absence of air-cells, and the whole osteological structure 
are all incompatible with flight or the presence of wings: 
hence Herodotus, in his search for flying serpents at 
Buto, may have observed heaps of exuvie of locusts 
cast on shore by the sea—a phenomenon not unfrequent 
on that coast—but most assuredly not heaps of bones 
and ribs of serpents. As for those of Plutarch, they 
may have been noxious sand-flies, Flying serpents are 
only found represented in the symbolical pictures of 
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Naja hase: and the form of Kneph; from the 
Egyptian monuments. 


Egypt, where they occur with birds’ wings. Those of 
history, and of barbarous nations excessively habituated 
to figurative forms of speech, are various; some being 
so called because of their rapid motion, others on ac- 
count of a kind of spring they are said to make at their 
victims, and a third class because they climb trees, and 
are reported to swing themselves from thence upon their 
victims, or to other trees. Now, many species of ser- 
pents are climbers; many hang by the tail from slender 
branches of low trees in highly heated glens, snapping 
at insects as they wheel around them; but all are deli- 
cately jointed, and if any should swing further than 
merely to change their hold, and should miss catching 
a branch, they would most certainly be dislocated, and, 
if not killed, very seriously injured. From personal ex- 
periments, we can attest that serpents are heavy in pro- 
portion to their bulk, and without the means of break- 
ing their fall; that few, large or small, could encounter 
the shock of twelve or fourteen feet elevation without 
fracturing many spinous processes of their vertebra, 
and avoid being stunned for a length of time, or abso- 
lutely crushed to death. Being instinctively conscious 
of the brittleness of their structure, nearly all snakes are 
timid, and desirous of avoiding a contest unless greatly 
provoked. This remark applies, we believe, to all in- 
noxious serpents, the great boas perhaps excepted, and 
to most of the poisonous, exclusive of several species of 
viper and cobra-de-capello (comp. ‘Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 333), Of the so-called flying, or rather dart- 
ing, serpents, Niebuhr found near Basra a venomous spe- 
cies called hete sursurie and heie thidre—that is, “ flying 
serpent’—because it was said to fling itself from one tree 
to another. Admiral Anson heard, at the island of Qui- 
bo, of snakes flying without wings: we may notice the 
Acontias and Prester, that fell like arrows from the tops 
of trees, and the green Ætula of Ceylon, said to spring 
from trees at the eyes of cattle—an accusation repeated 
of more than one species in tropical America. Next 
we have the uler tampang hart, seen in a forest near 
the river Pedang Bessie, somewhere, we believe, in the 
Australasian islands, under circumstances that most cer- 
tainly require confirmation; since this fiery serpent, so 
called from the burning pain and fatal effect of its bite, 
swung itself from one tree to another, 240 feet distant, 
with a declination to the horizon of only about fifteen 
degrees! We may thus refer the “ winged” or “ flying” 
serpent to the Naja tripudians, in one of its varieties, 
because, with its hood dilated into a kind of shining 
wing on each side of the neck, standing, in undulating 
motion, one half or more erect, rigid, and fierce in at- 
tack and deadly poisonous, yet still denominated “ good 
spirit,” and in Egypt ever figured in combination with 
the winged globe, it may well have received the name 
of sardph, and may thus meet all the valid objections 
and conciliate seemingly opposite comments (see Numb. 
xxi, 6,8; Deut. viii, 15; Isa, xvi, 29; xxx,6; and Pax- 


Naja tripudians ind ‘Gabya-dd-capelto, or 
Hooded and Spectacled Snakes. 
ton’s Illustrations), excepting the authority of Herod- 
otus, Pausanias, and Bochart, which, with all the respect 
due to their names, is not now sufficient to establish the 
existence of a kind of serpent whose structure is con- 


trary to the laws of zoological organization. In Isa. 
xiv, 29, and xxx, 6, the epithet DDSA, meophéph, vi- 
brating (rendered “ flying” in the A. V.), is another furm 
for “ winged,” and occurs in passages unconnected with 
the events in Exodus. Both bear metaphorical inter- 
pretations, A further confirmation of the “fiery ser- 
pents,” or “serpents of the burning bite,” being najas, 
occurs in the name Ras om-Haye (Cape of the Haje 
serpents), situated in the locality where geographers and 
commentators agree that the children of Israel were af- 
flicted by these reptiles. Should it be objected that 
these are the haje and not the spectacle-snake, it may 
be answered that both Arabs and Hindis confound the 
species, 

3. Akshub (AVY, Sept. dawic, A. V. “adder” ) is 
found only in Psa. cxl, 3, “ They have sharpened their 
tongues like a serpent; adders’ poison is under their 
lips.” The latter half of this verse is quoted by Paul 
from the Sept. in Rom. iii, 13 (“asp”). The poison of 
venomous serpents is often employed by the sacred 
writers in a figurative sense to express the evil tempers 
of ungodly men; that malignity which, as bishop Horne 
says, is “the venom and poison of the intellectual world” 
(comp. Deut. xxxii, 33; Job xx, 14, 16). 

It is not possible to say with any degree of certainty 
what particular species of serpent is intended by the 
Hebrew word; the ancient versions do not help us at 
all, although nearly all agree in some kind of serpent, 
with the exception of the Chaldee paraphrase, which 
understands a spider by akshub, interpreting this He- 
brew word by one of somewhat similar form (5337, 
akkabish). The etymology of the term is not ascertained 
with sufficient precision to enable us to refer the animal 
to any determinate species. Gesenius derives it from 
two Hebrew roots (W233, akdsh, “to turn backward,” 
and APy, akdb, “to lie in wait”), the combined oe 
of whieh i is “rolled in a spire and lying in ambush;” 
description which would apply to almost any kind of 
serpent, 

The number of poisonous serpents with which the 
Jews were acquainted was in all probability limited to 
some five or six species, and it is not improbable that 
the akshub may be represented by the Tozxicoa of Egypt 
and North Africa. At any rate, it is unlikely that the 
Jews were unacquainted with this kind, which is com- 
mon in Egypt and probably in Syria. See ADDER. 

4, Péthen (JMB, from an obsolete root prob. signifving 
to twist or to be strong; Sept. danic, Öpárwv, Bamdioxog). 
The Hebrew word occurs in the six following passages : 
Deut. xxxii, 33; Psa. lviii, 5; xci, 13; Job xx, 14, 16; 
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The Toxicoa (Echis arenicola) of Egypt. 


Isa. xi, 8. It is expressed in the passages from the 
Psalms by “adder” in the text of the A. V. and by 
“ asp” in the margin; elsewhere the text of the A.V. 
has “asp” as the representative of the original word 
péthen. 

That some kind of poisonous serpent is denoted by 
the Hebrew word is clear from the passages quoted 
above. We further learn from Psa. lviii, 5 that the 
péthen was a snake upon which the serpent -charmers 
practiced their art. In this passage the wicked are 
compared to “the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear, 
which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charm- 
ing never so wisely ;” and from Isa. xi, 8, “the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp,” it would appear 
that the péthen was a dweller in holes of walls, etc. The 
question of identity is one which it is by no means easy 
to determine. Bochart contributes nothing in aid toa 
solution when he attempts to prove that the péthen is 
the asp (Hieroz. iii, 156), for this species of serpent, if a 
species be signified by the term, has been so vaguely 
described by authors that it is not possible to say what 
known kind is represented by it. The term asp in mod- 
ern zoology is generally restricted to the Vipera aspis 
of Latreille; but it is most probable that the name, 
among the ancients, stood for different kinds of venom- 
ous serpents. Solinus (c. xxvii) says, “ plures diverse- 
que sunt aspidum species;” and lian (N. Anim. x, 31) 
asserts that the Egyptians enumerate sixteen kinds of 
asp. Bruce thought that the asp of the ancients should 
be referred to the cerastes, while Cuvier considered it to 
be the Egyptian cobra (Naja haje). Be this, however, 
as it may, there can be little doubt that the Hebrew 
name péthen is specific, as it is mentioned as distinct 
from akshub, shephiphon, tsiphoni, etc., names of other 
members of the Ophidia. 

Oedman (Vermisch. Samml. x, 81) identifies the pé- 
then with the Coluber lebetinus, Linn., a species described 
by Forskal (Desc. Anim. p. 15). Rosenmiiller (Not. ad 
Hieroz. iii, 156), Dr. Lee (Heb. Lex. s. v. 7B), Dr. Har- 
ris (Nat. Hist. of Bible, art.“ Asp”), Col. H. Smith (Encyc. 
Bib, Lit. art.“ Serpent”), believe that the péthen of Script- 
ure is to be identified with the Coluber betan of Forskal. 
Oedman has no hesitation in establishing an identity 
between the C. lebetinus and the C. betan; but from 
Forskal’s descriptions it is most probable that the two 
species are distinct. The whole argument that seeks 
to establish the identity of the C. betan with the péthen 
of Scripture is based entirely upon a similarity of sound. 
Rosenmiuller thinks that the Arabic word bætan ought 
to be written pefan, and thinks there can be no doubt 
that this species represents the péthen of Scripture. 
Oedman’s argument, also, is based on a similarity of 
sound in the words, though he adduces an additional 
proof in the fact that, according to the Swedish natural- 
ist quoted above, the common people of Cyprus bestow 
the epithet of kouphé (covgn), “deaf,” upon the C. lebeti- 
nus. He does not, however, believe that this species is 
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absolutely deaf, for he says it can hear well. This epi- 
thet of deafness attributed to the C. lebetinus Oedman 
thinks may throw light on the passage in Psa. lviii, 5, 
about “the deaf adder.” As regards the opinion of 
Rosenmiitller and others who recognise the péthen under 
the betan of Forskal, it may be stated that, even if the 
identity is allowed, we are as much in the dark as ever 
on the subject, for the C. betan of Forskal has never 
been determined. If C. betan be the same as C. lebetinus, 
the species denoted may be the Echis arenicola (Toxt- 
coa) of Egypt (Catalogue of Snakes in Brit. Mus. i, 29). 
Probably all that naturalists have ever heard of the C. 
betan is derived from two or three lines of description 
given by Forskal. ‘The whole body is spotted with 
black and white; it is a foot in length, and of the thick- 
ness of two thumbs; oviparous; its bite kills in an in- 
stant, and the wounded body swells.” The evidence af- 
forded by the deaf snake of Cyprus, and adduced in sup- 
port of his argument by Oedman, is of no value what- 
ever; for it must be remembered that audition in all the 
Ophidia is very imperfect, as all the members of this 
order are destitute of a tympanic cavity. The epithet 
“ deaf,” therefore, so far as relates to the power all ser- 
pents possess of hearing ordinary sounds, may reasonably 
be applied to any snake. Vulgar opinion in many coun- 
tries attributes “deafness” to the adder; but it would be 
very unreasonable to infer from thence that the common 
adder (Pelias berus) is identical with the “deaf adder” 
of the 58th Psalm. Vulgar opinion in Cyprus is of no 
more value in the matter of identification of species than 
vulgar opinion elsewhere. A preliminary proof, more- 
over, is necessary for the argument. The snake of Cyprus 
must be demonstrated to occur in Egypt or the Holy 
Land: a fact which has never yet been proved, though, 
as was stated above, the snake of Cyprus (C. lebetinus) 
may be the same as the Echis arenicola of North Africa. 

Very absurd are some of the explanations which com- 
mentators have given of the passage concerning the 
“deaf adder that stoppeth her ears;” the rabbi Solo- 
mon (according to Bochart, iii, 162) asserts that “this 
snake becomes deaf when old in one ear; that she stops 
the other with dust, lest she should hear the charmer’s 
voice.” Others maintain that “she applies one ear to 
the ground and stops the other with her tail.” That 
such errors should have prevailed in former days, when 
little else but foolish marvels filled the pages of natural 
history, is not to be wondered at, and no allusion to them 
would have been made here if this absurd error of “the 
adder stopping her ears with her tail” had not been per- 
petuated in our own day. In Bythner’s Lyre of David, 
p. 165 (Dee’s translation, 1847), the following explana- 
tion of the word péthen, without note or comment, occurs: 
“ Asp, whose deafness marks the venom of his malice, as 
though impenetrable even to charms; it is deaf of one 
ear, and stops the other with dust or its tail, that it may 
not hear incantations.” Dr. Thomson also (Land and 
Book, 1, 221) seems to give credence to the fable when he 
writes: “There is also current an opinion that the adder 
will actually stop up his ear with his tail to fortify him- 
self against the influence of music and other charms.” 
It is not then needless to observe, in confutation of the 
above error, that no serpent possesses external openings 
to the ear. The true explanation of Psa. lviii, 5 is sim- 
ply as follows: There are some serpents, individuals of 
the same species perhaps, which defy all the attempts 
of the charmer—in the language of Scripture such in- 
dividuals may be termed deaf. ‘The point of the rebuke 
consists in the fact that the péthen was capable of hear- 
ing the charmer’s song, but refused to do so, The in- 
dividual case in question was an exception to the rule. 
If, as some have supposed, the expression “ deaf adder” 
denoted some species that was incapable of hearing, 
whence it had its specific name, how could there be any 
force in the comparison which the psalmist makes with 
wicked men? Serpents, though, comparatively speak- 
ing, deaf to ordinary sounds, are no doubt capable of 
hearing the sharp, shrill sounds which the charmer pro- 
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duces either by his voice or by an instrument; and this 
comparative deafness is, it appears to us, the very reason 
why such sounds as the charmer makes produce the 
desired effect in the subject under treatment. As the 
Egyptian cobra is more frequently than any other spe- 
cies the subject upon which the serpent-charmers of the 
Bible-lands practice their science, as it is fond of con- 
cealing itself in walls and in holes (Isa. xi, 8), and as it 
is not impossible that the derivation of the Hebrew word 
péthen has reference to the expanding powers of this 
serpent’s neck when irritated, it appears to us to have 
at least as good a claim to represent the péthen as the 
very doubtful species of Coluber betan, which on such 
slender grounds has been s0 positively identified with 
it. See SERPENT-CHARMING. 

5. Ephéh (MZDY; Sept. ogee, aowic, Bactdioxog) oc- 
curs in Job xx, 16; Isa. xxx, 6; and ux, 5, in all of 
which passages the A. V. has « viper.” There is no 
scriptural allusion by means of which it is possible to 
determine the species of serpent indicated by the Heb. 
term, which is derived from a root which signifies “ to 
hiss.” Shaw (Trav. p. 251) speaks of some poisonous 
snake which the Arabs call leffah (el-effuh): “it is the 
most malignant of the tribe, and rarely above a foot 
long.” Jackson also (Morocco, p. 110) mentions this 
serpent; from his description it would seem to be the 
Algerine adder (Echidna arietans var. Mauritanica). 
The snake (éytdva) that fastened on Paul’s hand when 
he was at Melita (Acts xxviii, 3) was probably the 
common viper (Pelias berus), which is widely distrib- 
uted throughout Europe and the islands of. the Mediter- 
ranean, or else the Vipera aspis, a not uncommon species 
on the coasts of the same sea. See VIPER. 

6. Tsépha, or Tsiphoni (SEX, “ISDS; Sept. éxyova 
aoridwy, Kepaorne), occurs five times in the Hebrew 
Bible. In Prov. xxiii, 32 it is translated “adder,” and 
in the three passages of Isaiah quoted above, as well as 
in Jer. viii, 17, it is rendered “cockatrice.” The deriva- 
tion of the word from a root which means “to hiss” does 
not help us at all to identify the animal. From Jere- 
miah we learn that it was of a hostile nature, and from 
the parallelism of Isa. xi, 8 it appears that the tsiphoni 
was considered even more dreadful than the péthen. 
Bochart, in his Hieroz. (iii, 182, ed. Rosenmiller), has 
endeavored to prove that the ‘siphoni is the basilisk of 
the Greeks (whence Jerome in Vulg. reads regulus), 
which was then supposed to destroy life, burn up grass, 
and break stones by the pernicious influence of its breath 
(comp. Pliny, H. N. viii, 33); but this is explaining an 
“ignotum per ignotius.” 

The whole story of the basilisk is involved in fable, 
and it is in vain to attempt to discover the animal to 
which the ancients attributed such terrible power. It 
is curious to observe, however, that Forskal (Descr. 
Aninal, p. 15) speaks of a kind of serpent (Coluber hol- 
leik is the name he gives it) which he says produces 
irritation on the spot touched by its breath; he is quot- 
ing, no doubt, the opinion of the Arabs, Is this a relic 
of the basiliskan fable? This creature was so called 
from a mark on its head, supposed to resemble a kingly 
crown. Several serpents, however, have peculiar mark- 
ings on the head—the varieties of the spectacle-cobras 
of India, for example—so that identification is impossi- 
ble. As the Sept. makes use of the word basilisk (Psa. 
xc, 13; xci, 13 A. V.), it was thought desirable to say 
this much on the subject. The basilisk of naturalists 
is a most forbidding-looking yet harmless lizard of the 
family Iguanide, order Suuria. In using the term, 
therefore, care must be taken not to confound the myth- 
ical serpent with the veritable Saurian. Basilisk is an 
indefinite English name, which belongs to no identified 
serpent, and now appears only in the works of ancient 
compilers and heralds, where it is figured with a crest, 
though there is no really crested or frilled species known 
to exist in the whole Ophidian order. Crested serpents 
occur, it is true, on Greek and Etruscan vases; but they 
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are invariably mythological representations, probably 
derived from descriptive rumors of the hooded najas, 
cerastes, and perhaps mureene ; the first of these having 
what may be likened to a turbaned, the other to a coro- 
nated head, and the third fins at the operculum. But 
it is from the apparently crowned form that the de- 
nominations of basilisk and regulus were derived. See 
BASILISK, 

It is possible that the ¢siphoni may be represented by 
the Algerine adder (Clotho Mauritunica), but it must 
be confessed that this is mere conjecture. Dr. Harris, 
in his Natural History of the Bible, erroneously sup- 
poses it to be identical with the Rajah zephen of For- 
skal, which, however, is a fish (Trigon zephen, Cuv.), 
and not a serpent. See COCKATRICE. 





Meas Adder (Clotho Mauritanica). 


7. Shephiphén (Dapy; Sept. éyxa3npevoc) occurs 
only in Gen. xlix, 17, where it is used to characterize 
the tribe of Dan: “Dan shall be a serpent by the way, 
an adder in the path, that biteth the horse’s heels, so 


that his rider shall fall backwards.” Various are the 
readings of the old versions in this passage: the Samar- 
itan interprets shephiphén by “lying in wait;” the Tar- 
gums of Jonathan, of Onkelos, and of Jerusalem, with 
the Syriac, “a basilisk” (391m1, churmén, destructive). 
The Arabic interpreters Erpenius and Saadias have 
“the horned snake;” and so the Vulg. cerastes. The 
Sept., like the Samaritan, must have connected the He- 
brew term with a word which expresses the idea of 
“sitting in ambush.” The original word comes from 
a root (HPW) which signifies “to prick,” “pierce,” or 
“bite.” 

The habit of the shephiphén alluded to in Jacob's 
prophecy—namely, that of lurking in the sand and bit- 
ing at the horse’s heels—suits the character of a well- 
known species of venomous snake, the celebrated horned 
viper, the asp of Cleopatra (Cerastes Hausselquistii ), 
which is found abundantly in the sandy deserts of 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia. The Hebrew word shephi- 
phén is no doubt identical with the Arabic sifon. If 
the translation of this Arabic word by Golius be com- 
pared with the description of the cerastes in the Brit- 
ish Museum, there will appear good reason for identify- 
ing the shephiphén of Genesis with the cerastes of 





Horned Cerastes (Cerastes Hasselquistti). 
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naturalists: “ Sifon, serpentis genus leve, punctis macu- 
lisque distinctum”—“a small kind of serpent marked 
with dots and spots” (Golius, A rab. Lex. s.y.). “The 
cerastes (Cerastes Hasselquistii) is brownish white, with 
pale - brown, irregular unequal, spots” (Catalogue of 
Snakes in Brit. Mus. i, 29). Itis not pretended that 
the mere fact of these two animals being spotted affords 
sufficient ground, when taken alone, for asserting that 
they are identical, for many serpents have this char- 
acter in common; but when taken in connection with 
what has been adduced above, coupled with the fact 
that this spotted character belongs only to a very few 
kinds common in the localities in question, it does at 
least form strong presumptive evidence in favor of the 
identity of the shephiphén with the cerastes, The 
name of cerastes is derived trom a curious horn-like 
process above each eye in the male (and occasionally, 
it would seem, in the female likewise), which gives it 
a formidable appearance. Bruce, in his Travels in Abys- 
sinia, has given a very accurate and detailed account 
of these animals, He observes that he found them in 
great numbers in those parts which were frequented by 
the jerboa, and that in the stomach of a cerastes he 
discovered the remains of a jerboa. He kept two of 
these snakes in a glass vessel for two years without 
any food. Another circumstance mentioned by Bruce 
throws some light on the assertions of ancient authors 
as to the movement of this snake. lian (De Anim. 
xv, 13), Isidorus, Ætius, have all recorded of the ce- 
rastes that, whereas other serpents creep along in a 
straight direction, this one and the hemorrhous (no 
doubt the same animal under another name) move side- 
ways, stumbling, as it were, on either side (and comp. 
Bochart). Let this be compared with what Bruce 
says, “ The cerastes moves with great rapidity and in 
all directions, forwards, backwards, sideways; when he 
inclines to surprise any one who is too far from him, 
he creeps with his side towards the person,” etc. The 
words of Ibn-Sina, or Avicenna, are to the same effect. 
It is right, however, to state that nothing unusual has 
been observed in the mode of progression of the ce- 
rastes in the gardens of the Zoological Society ; but, of 
course, negative evidence in the instance of a specimen 
not in a state of nature does not invalidate the state- 
ment of so accurate an observer as Bruce. The cele- 
brated John Ellis seems to have been the first English- 
man who gave an accurate description of the cerastes 
(see Philosoph. Transact. 1760). Hasselquist minutely 
describes it (tin. p. 241, 365). The cerastes is ex- 
tremely venomous; Bruce compelled one to scratch 
eighteen pigeons upon the thigh as quickly as possible, 
and they all died nearly in the same interval of time. 
It averages from twelve to fifteen inches in length, but 
is occasionally found larger. It belongs to the fam- 
ily Viperide, order Ophidia. This is a dangerous spe- 
cies, usually burrowing in sand near the holes of jer- 
boas, and occasionally in the cattle-paths; for there are 
now few or no ruts of cart-wheels, where it is pretend- 
ed they used to conceal themselves to assault unwary 
passers. It is still common in Egypt and Arabia. 

Another kind of horned serpent is the Eryx cerastes 
of Daudin, also small, having no movable poison-fangs, 
but remarkable for two very long back teeth in the 
lower jaw, which pass through the upper jaw, and ap- 
pear in the shape of two white horns above its surface. 
It is known to the Egyptian Arabs by the name of 
harbagi, which may be a distortion of oùßaïoç in 
Horapollo, and is classed by Hasselquist among slow- 
worms, because in form the tail does not taper to a 
point. Its colors are black and white marblings, and 
the eyes are lateral and very near the snout. See 
ASP. f 

8. Tsimmaén (NAY, Deut. viii, 15) appears to be a 
serpent, though rendered by “drought” in the A. V. 
and others, so called hecause of the intolerable thirst 
occasioned by its bite. If this translation be correct, 
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it will form in modern nomenclature one of the genus 
Hurria, and subgenus Dipsas or Bongarus. But no 
species of this division of snakes has yet been found in 
Western Asia, albeit there are several in India; and 
Avicenna locates the Torrida dipsas in Egypt and 
Syria; whereupon Cuvier remarks that Gesner’s figure 
of Dipsas belongs precisely to the subgenus here point- 
ed out. As one of the colubrine family, it should not 
be venomous; but the last-mentioned writer remarks 
that several of these are regarded in their native lo- 
calities with great dread; and on examination it is 
found that, although they have no erectile tubercular 
fangs, with a poison-bag at the roots, there is on the 
long back teeth a groove, and a large gland at the base 
of the maxilla, which it is not unlikely contains, in some 
at least, a highly venomous poison. See DROUGHT. 

9. Zochél (d¥T4, literally a crawler) occasionally 
stands (Deut. xxxii, 24, “ serpent ;” Mic. vii, 7,“ worm”) 
as a general term for the serpent tribe. See WorM. 

10. Tannin (330, “serpent,” Exod. vii, 9, 10, 12; 
elsewhere usually “ dragon”) seems in the above in- 
stances to denote a venomous reptile (Deut. xxxii, 33); 
but of a vague character. See SEA-MONSTER, 

11. The usual and proper term for “serpent” in the 
New Test. is gcc, a snake of any kind; but once (James 
iii, 7) épmerdy (elsewhere “ creeping thing”) is thus ren- 
dered. More specific terms, noticed above, are aozic, 
ExiOva, dpaxwy. 

II. Scientific Classification and Characteristics. —1. 
Systematical nomenclators and travellers enumerate 
considerably more than forty species of serpents in 
Northern Africa, Arabia, and Syria. Of these it is 
scarcely possible to point out with certainty a single 
one named in the Bible, where very few descriptive 
indications occur beyond what in scientific language 
would now be applied generically. It is true that, 
among the names of the list, several may be synonyms 
of one and the same species; still none but the most 
recent researches give characters sufficient to be de- 
pended upon, and as yet nothing like a complete her- 
petology of the regions in question has been estab- 
lished. For, snakes being able to resist a certain degree 
of cold, and also the greatest heat, there are instances 
of species being found, such as the hajes, precisely the 
same, from the Ganges to the Cape of Good Hope; oth- 
ers, again, may be traced from Great Britain to Persia 
and Egypt, as is instanced in the common viper and its 
varieties, Instead, therefore, of making vain efforts at 
identifying all the serpents named, it will be a prefer- 
able course to assign them to their proper families, 
with the exception of those that can be pointed out 
with certainty; and in so doing it will appear that 
even now species of importance mentioned by the an- 
cients are far from being clearly established. 

Serpents may be divided generally into two very 
distinct sections—the first embracing all those that are 
provided with movable tubular fangs and poison-bags 
in the upper jaw; all regarded as ovo-viviparous, and 
called by contraction vipers: they constitute not quite 
one fifth of the species hitherto noticed by naturalists. 
The second section, much more numerous, is the colu- 
brine, not so armed, but not therefore always entirely 
innocuous, since there may be in some cases venomous 
secretions capable of penetrating into the wounds made 
by their fixed teeth, which in all serpents are single 
points, and in some species increase in size as they 
stand back in the jaws. The greater part, if not all, 
of these comparatively innocuous species are oviparous, 
including the largest or giant snakes, and the pelamis 
and hydrophis, or water-serpents, among which several 
are venomous, 

If we are right in the above identification, one class 
of serpents, the cobra tribe, may be regarded as the type 
of the most venomous in the East. The genus Naja— 
Haridt (?) of Savary—is distinguished by a plaited 
head, large, very venomous fangs, a neck dilatable un- 
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der excitement, which raises the ribs of the anterior 
part of the body into the form of a disk or hood, when 
the scales, usually not imbricated, but lying in juxta- 
position, are separated, and expose the skin, which at 
that time displays bright iridescent gleams, contrast- 
ing highly with their brown, yellow, and bluish colors. 
The species attain at least an equal, if not a superior, 
size to the generality of the genus viper; are more 
massive in their structure; and some possess the facul- 
ty of self-inflation to triple their diameter, gradually 
forcing the body upwards into an erect position, until, 
by a convulsive crisis, they are said suddenly to strike 
backwards at an enemy or a pursuer. Capt. Stevens, 
of the Royal Marines, in order to ascertain the truth of 
the universal report concerning the mode of striking 
back ascribed to the serpent, had a quill introduced 
into the vent of one lying dead on the table, and blown 
into. The skin distended till the body rose up nearly 
all its length; he then caused the experiment to stop, 
from the alarming attitude it assumed. 

2. Among the various tribes of animals which are 
inimical to man, there is none that can compare with 
the venomous snakes for the deadly fatality of their 
énmity: the lightning stroke of their poison-fangs is 
the unerring signal of a swift dissolution, preceded by 
torture the most horrible. The bite of a vigorous ser- 
pent has been known to produce death in two minutes, 
Even where the consummation is not so fearfully rapid, 
its delay is but a brief prolongation of the intense suf- 
fering. The terrible symptoms are thus described: A 
sharp pain in the part, which becomes swollen, shining, 
hot, red, then livid, cold, and insensible. The pain and 
inflammation spread, and become more intense; fierce 
shooting pains are felt in other parts, and a burning fire 
pervades the body. ‘The eyes water profusely; then 
come swoonings, sickness, and bilious vomitings, diffi- 
cult breathing, cold sweats, and sharp pains in the loins, 
The skin becomes deadly pale or deep yellow, while a 
black watery blood runs from the wound, which changes 
to a yellowish matter. Violent headache succeeds, and 
giddiness, faintness, and overwhelming terrors, burning 
thirst, gushing discharges of blood from the orifices of 
the body, intolerable fetor of breath, convulsive hic- 
coughs, and death. 

The agent of these terrible results is an inodorous, 
tasteless, yellow fluid, secreted by peculiar glands seated 
on the cheeks, and stored 
for use in membranous 
bags, placed at the side of 
each upper jaw, and envel- 
oping the base of a large, 
curved, pointed tooth, 
which is tubular, These 
two teeth, or fangs, are capable of being erected by a 
muscular apparatus under the power of the animal, when 
they project at nearly a right angle from the jaw. 

The manner in which the deadly blow is inflicted is 
remarkable, and is alluded to in Scripture. When the 
rage of the snake is excited, it commonly throws its 
body into a coil more or less close, and raises the ante- 
rior part of its body. The neck is now flattened and 
dilated, so that. the scales, which ordinarily lie in close 
contact, are separated by wide interspaces of naked 
skin. The neck is bent more or less back, the head 
projecting in a horizontal position. In an instant the 
whole fore part of the animal is launched forward to- 
wards the object of its anger, the erected tooth is forci- 
bly struck into the flesh, and withdrawn with the veloc- 
ity of athought. No doubt the rage which stimulates 
the action calls forth an increased action of the poison- 
glands, by which the store-sac is filled with the secre- 
tion, The muscular contraction which gives the rapid 
blow compresses at the same instant the sac; and as the 
acute point of the fang enters the flesh, the venom is 
forced through the tubular centre into the wound. 

HI. Sertpture History.—It was under the form of a 
serpent that the devil seduced Eve; hence in Scripture 





Poison-bag and Fang of Cobra. 
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Satan is called “the old serpent” (Rev. xii, 9, and comp. 
2 Cor. xi, 3). On this metaphorical use of the word, 
see the Jour. of Sac. Lit. Jan. 1852, p. 351 sq.; comp. 
Biblioth. Sacra, Jan. 1864. 

The part which the serpent played in the transaction 
of the fall must not be passed over without some brief 
comment, being full of deep and curious interest. First 
of all, then, we have to note the subtlety ascribed to 
this reptile, which was the reason for its having been 
selected as the instrument of Satan’s wiles, and to com- 
pare with it the quality of wisdom mentioned bv our 
Lord as belonging to it, “ Be ye wise as serpents” (Matt. 
x, 16). It was an ancient belief, both among Orientals 
and the people of the Western world, that the serpent 
was endued with a large share of sagacity. The He- 
brew word D479, translated “ subtile,” though frequent- 
ly used in a good sense, implies, it is probable, in this 
passage, “mischievous and malignant craftiness,” and 
is well rendered by Aquila and Theodotion by zavoiup- 
yoc, and thus commented upon by Jerome, “ Magis ita- 
que hoc verbo calliditas et versutia quam sapientia de- 
monstratur” (see Rosenmuller, Schol. ad loc.). The an- 
cients give various reasons for regarding serpents as 
being endued with wisdom, as that one species, the 
cerastes, hides itself in the sand and bites the heels of 
animals as they pass, or that, as the head was consid- 
ered the only vulnerable part, the serpent takes care to 
conceal it under the folds of the body. Serpents have 
in all ages been regarded as emblems of cunning crafti- 
ness. The particular wisdom alluded to by our Lord 
refers, it is probable, to the sagacity displayed by ser- 
pents in avoiding danger. The disciples were warned 
to be as prudent in not incurring unnecessary persecu- 
tion. 

It has been supposed by many commentators that 
the serpent, prior to the fall, moved along in an erect 
attitude, as Milton (P. L. ix, 496) says— 

“Not with indented wave 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 


Circular base of rising folds that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a surging maze.” 


Comp. also Josephus (Ant. i, 1,4), who believed that God 
now for the first time inserted poison under the ser- 
pent’s tongue, and deprived him of the use of feet, 
causing him to crawl] low on the ground by the un- 
dulating inflections of the body (xara rig yg Avore 
pevoyv). Patrick (Comment. ad loc.) entertained the ex- 
traordinary notion that the serpent of the fall was a 
winged kind (saraph), and Adam Clarke has been the 
laughing-stock of exegetes ever since for maintaining 
that the serpent of the garden was an orang-outany 
(Comment, ad loc.). 

It is quite clear that an erect mode of progression is 
utterly incompatible with the structure of a serpent, 
whose motion on the ground is so beautifully effected 
by the mechanism of the vertebral column and the mul- 
titudinous ribs, which, forming as it were so many pairs 
of levers, enable the animal to move its body from place 
to place; consequently, had the snakes before the fall 
moved in an erect attitude, they must have been form- 
ed on a different plan altogether. It is true that there 
are saurian reptiles, such as the Saurophis tetradactylus 
and the Chamesaura anguina of South Africa, which 
in external form are very like serpents, but with quasi- 
feet; indeed, even in the boa-constrictor, underneath 
the skin near the extremity, there exist rudimentary 
legs. Some have been disposed to believe that the 
snakes before the fall were similar to the Saurophi. 
Such a hypothesis, however, is untenable, for all the 
fossil Ophidia that have hitherto been found differ in 
no essential respects from modern representatives of 
that order: it is, moreover, beside the mark, for the 
words of the curse, “upon thy belly shalt thou go,” are 
as characteristic of the progression of a saurophoid ser- 
pent before the fall as of a true ophidian after it. 
There is no reason whatever to conclude, from the lan- 
guage of Scripture, that the serpent underwent any 
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change of form on account of the part it played in the 
history of the fall. The sun and the moon were in 
the heavens long before they were appointed “ for signs 
and for seasons, and for days and for years.” The typ- 
ical form of the serpent and its mode of progression 
were, in all probability, the same before the fall as af- 
ter it; but subsequent to the fall its form and progres- 
sion were to be regarded with hatred and disgust by 
all mankind, and thus the animal was cursed “above 
all cattle,” and a mark of condemnation was forever 
stamped upon it. There is no necessity to show how 
that part of the curse is literally fulfilled which speaks 
of the “enmity” that was henceforth to exist between 
the serpent and mankind; and though, of course, this 
has more especial allusion to the devil whose instru- 
ment the serpent was in his deceit, yet it is perfectly 
true of the serpent. Few will be inclined to differ with 
Theocritus (Zd. xv, 58)— 
TOV Wuxpov piv tauadtota dedoikw 
"EK maidos. 

Serpents are said in Scripture to “eat dust” (see Gen. 
iii, 14; Isa. lxv, 25; Mic. vii, 17) ; these animals, which, 
for the most part, take their food on the ground, do con- 
sequently swallow with it large portions of sand and 
dust (see Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 332). 

IV. Mythology.—As already seen, scriptural evidence 
attests the serpent’s influence on the early destinies of 
mankind; and this fact may be traced in the history, the 
legends, and creeds of most ancient nations. It is far 
from being obliterated at this day among the pagan, 
barbarian, and savage tribes of both hemispheres, where 
the most virulent and dangerous animals of the vivip- 
arous class are not uncommonly adored, but more gen- 
erally respected, from motives originating in fear; and 
others, of the oviparous race, are suffered to abide in hu- 
man dwellings, and are often supplied with food, from 
causes not easily determined, excepting that the serpent 
is ever considered to be possessed of some mysterious 
superhuman knowledge or power. Hence, besides real 
species, ideal forms, taken from the living, but combining 
other or additional properties, occur, at the most early 
periods, as metaphorical types, in fable and history, and 
in the hieroglyphics and religious paintings of many 
nations. Such are the innumerable fables in Hindfi lore 
of Nagas and Naga kings; the primeval astronomy which 
placed the serpent in the skies, and called the Milky Way 
by the name of Ananta and Sesha Naga; the pagan 
obscure yet almost universal record of the deluge typi- 
fied by a serpent endeavoring to destroy the ark, which 
astronomy has likewise transferred to the skies in the 
form of a dragon about to devour the moon, when, in 
an eclipsed state, it appears in the form of an amphi- 
promnos, or crescent-shaped boat; and, strange as it may 
seem, lunar eclipses still continue to be regarded in this 
character, and to excite general apprehension in Cen- 
tral Africa as well as in China, in the South Sea Isl- 
ands as well as in America. See Dracon. The na- 
tions of the North once believed in the Jormunds Gan- 
der, or Kater serpent of the deep; and they, together 
with the Celts and Basques and all Asia, had legends 
of the Orm, the Paystha, the dragon guardian of riches, 
brooding on gold in caverns deep below the surface of 
the earth, or lying in huge folds on dreary and exten- 
sive heaths, These fables were a residue of that an- 
tique dragon-worship which had its temples from High 
Asia and Colchis to the north of Great Britain, and 
once flourished both in Greece and Northern Africa— 
structures with avenues of upright stones of several 
miles in length, whereof the ruins may still be traced 
at Carnak in Brittany, Abury in Wiltshire, and Red- 
ruth in Cornwall—the two last mentioned more partic- 
ularly showing their connection with the circle con- 
stituting a form of the mundane egg, which again was 
an emblem of the deluge and the ark. The Hesperian, 
Colchian, and Lernean dragons are only Greek legends 
of the same doctrine, still more distorted, and affording 
ample proof how far the pagan world had departed from 
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the simplicity of scriptural truth, from the excessive 
use of metaphorical descriptions and fanciful symbols. 
In Egypt, the early centre of ophiolatry, this debasing 
service was so deeply rooted that a Christian sect of 
heretics, called Ophitæ, or, according to Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Ophiani, arose in the 2d century of our æra. 
As an emanation of the Gnostics, their errors are par- 
ticularly noticed by Tertullian, and form a signal in- 
stance of human perverseness ingeniously misleading 
itself and others by the abuse of symbols; yet, when 
the anguine type did not pass into long, distorted leg- 
ends, it is evident, from the brazen serpent raised by 
Moses in the wilderness, that it was correctly appreci- 
ated by the people as a sign, not in itself a power, of 
divine aid; and that its true symbolical meaning did 
not escape even pagan comprehension appears from pro- 
fane history, in Meissi, the good serpent, being likewise 
properly understood by the Egyptians, until idolatry 
distorted all the national reminiscences, and the prom- 
ise of what was not fully revealed till the Saviour ap- 
peared on earth was obliterated. Ob, Oub, the Coptic 
Hof, Obion in Kircher, was, however, the general name 
for serpents in Egypt; and Kneph, or Cnuphis, or Ih- 
Nuphi, the good genius, always figured as the Nachash 
or Thermuth, is, therefore, the same as Naga Sahib, or 
lord-serpent of India, and still a personification of the 
vanquisher of the deluge— Vishnu and many others 
being pagan denominations of Noah. In this sense the 
good genius Cnuphis was a type of the Saviour of men, 
and called by them the spirit pervading nature, the 
creator from whose mouth proceeded the mundane egg ; 
being referred, after the loss of the true interpretation, 
to any typical form of the patriarch, the events of the 
deluge and the creation, thus confounding the opera- 
tions of the Almighty with the ministry of his servant. 
(See Deane, The Worship of the Serpent traced through- 
out the World [Lond. 1833].) See SERPENT-WORSHIP. 

There was, however, another idolized snake of the 
great destroyer Python tribe, which devour even each 
other; it is represented on Egyptian monuments bear- 
ing a mummy figure on its tail, and gliding over a 
seated divinity with an egg on the head, while human 
sacrifice by decapitation is performed before it. This 
serpent is so carefully drawn that we recognise the 
Thaibanne, Ophites Thebanus, which grows to twelve 
or more feet in length, is still found in Upper Egypt, 
and is a congener, if not the same as Python tigris al- 
bicans, the great snake even at present worshipped in 
Cutch: it may be the Aphophis of the Egyptians, To 
descant further on this subject would lead us too far 
from our purpose; but the Egyptian Python here no- 
ticed, changing its character from being a type of the 
deluge to that of an emblem of the ark carrying the 
spirit of human life within or upon it, was not without 
its counterpart in England, where lately, in digging out 
the deep, black mud of a ditch, a boat-shaped Python, 
carrying the eight Eones (?) or Noachide, has been 
discovered, with emblems that denote them to be the 
solar regenerators of mankind. Thus, as is ever the 
case in polytheistical legends, the type disappears 
through multiplied transitions and the number of other 
symbols and personifications characterized by the same 
emblem. It was so in this instance, when the snake 
form was conferred also on abstractions bearing the 
names of divinities, such as Ranno, Hoph, Bai, Hoh or 
Hih, and others. 

The asserted longevity of the serpent tribe may have 
suggested the representation of the harmless house- 
snake biting its tail as typical of eternity; and this 
same quality was, no doubt, the cause why this animal, 
entwined round a staff, was the symbol of health and 
the distinctive attribute of the classical A‘sculapius 
and Hygeia. There are species of this genus common 
to Palestine and the southern parts of continental Eu- 
rope. They were domesticated in Druidical and other 
pagan sanctuaries, and were employed for omens and 
other impostures; but the mysterious Ag or Hagstone 
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was asserted to be produced by the venomous viper 
species. With such powers of destroying animal life, 
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habit; they worship them as the symbols of eternity; 
but they regard them also as evil genii, or as the in- 


and with an aspect at once terrible and resplendent, it | imical powers of nature, which is gradually depraved 


may easily be imagined how soon fear and superstition 
would combine, at periods anterior to historical data, 
to raise these monsters into divinities, and endeavor to 
deprecate their wrath by the blandishments of worship; 
and how design and cupidity would teach these very 
votaries the manner of subduing their ferocity, of ex- 
tracting their instruments of mischief, and making 
them subservient to the wonder and amusement of the 
vulgar by using certain cadences of sound which af- 
fect their hearing, and exciting in them a desire to 
perform a kind of pleasurable movement that may be 
compared to dancing. Hence the Nagas of the East, 
the Hagworms of the West, and the Haje have all been 
deified, styled agathodemon, or good spirit; and figures 
of them occur wherever the superstition of pagan an- 
tiquity has been accompanied by the arts of civiliza- 
tion. 

“ Almost throughout the East,” writes Kalisch (Hist. 
and Crit. Comment, Gen. vit, 1), “the serpent was used 
as an emblem of the evil principle, of the spirit of dis- 


be discovered. The Phoenicians adored that animal as 
a beneficent genius; and the Chinese consider it as a | 
symbol of superior wisdom and power, and ascribe to , 
the kings of heaven (tten-hoangs) bodies of serpents. 
Some other nations fluct- 
uated in their concep- 
tions regarding the ser- ' 
pent. The Egyptians | 
represented the eternal | 
spirit Kneph, the author | 
of all good, under the! 
mythic form of that rep- 
tile; they understood the 
art of taming it, and em- 
balmed it after death; 
but they applied the 
same symbol for the god 
of revenge and punish- 
ment (‘Tithrambo), and 
A for Typhon, the author 
| of all moral and physical 
evil; andinthe Egyptian 
¥ symbolical alphabet the 
` serpent represents subtle- 
ty and cunning, lust and sensual pleasure. In Greek 
mythology it is certainly, on the one hand, the attribute 
of Ceres, of Mercury, and of sculapius, in their most 
beneficent qualities; but it forms, on the other hand, a 
part of the terrible Furies, or Eumenides: it appears in 
the form of a Python as a fearful monster, which the 
arrows of a god only were able to destroy; and it is 
the most. hideous and most formidable part of the im- 
pious giants who despise and blaspheme the power of 
Heaven. The Indians, like the savage tribes of Africa 
and America, suffer and nourish, indeed, serpents in 
their temples, and even in their houses. They believe 
that they bring happiness to the places which they in- 





Kneph Agathodemon, denotin 
Immortality (see Horapollo, i, 1 
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Agathodemon. (From Egyptian monnmenta.) 


» Sacred symbol of the winged globe and serpent. b. Head of hawk sur- 
mounted by globe and serpent. 


by them, and as the enemies of the gods, who either 
tear them to pieces or tread their venomous head un- 
der their all-conquering feet. So contradictory is all 
animal-worship. Its principle is, in some instances, 
gratitude, and in others fear; but if a noxious animal 
is very dangerous, the fear may manifest itself in two 
ways—either by the resolute desire of extirpating the 
beast, or by the wish of averting the conflict with its 
superior power: thus the same fear may, on the one 
hand, cause fierce enmity, and, on the other, submission 
and worship.” See, on the subject of serpent-worship, 
Vossius; De Orig. Idol. i, 5; Bryant, Mythology, i, 420- 
490: it is well illustrated in the apocryphal story of 
“ Bel and the Dragon;” comp. Steindorf, De ’Ogtoda- 
rpeia; Winer, Bib. Realwért. ii, 488. 

From a modification, perhaps, of this idea of a tutela- 
ry genius, in Egypt and other Oriental countries a ser- 
pent was the common symbol of a powerful monarch. 
It was embroidered on the robes of princes and blazoned 


on their diadems to signify their invincible might; and 
obedience and contumacy. A few exceptions only can | 


that, as the wound inflicted by them is incurable, so the 
fatal effects of royal displeasure were neither to be avert- 
ed nor endured. 

The evil spirit in the form of a serpent appears in 
the Ahriman, 
or lord of evil, 
who, accord- 
ing to the doc- 
trine of Zo- 
roaster, first 
taught men to 
sin under the guise of this reptile ( Zendavesta [ ed. 
Kleuk. }, i, 25; iii, 84; see Rus, De Serpente Seductore 
non Naturali sed Diabolo [ Jen. 1712], and Grapius, De 
Tentatione Eve et Christi a Diabolo in Assumpto Cor- 
pore Facta [Rostoch. 1712]). But compare the opinion 
of Dr. Kalisch, who (Comment. on Gen. itt, 14, 15) says 
“the serpent is the reptile, not an evil demon that had 
assumed its shape. ... If the serpent represented Satan, 
it would be extremely surprising that the former only 
was cursed, and that the latter is not even mentioned. 
... It would be entirely at variance with the divine 
justice forever to curse the animal whose shape it had 
pleased the evil one to assume.” According to the Tal- 
mudists, the name of the evil spirit that beguiled Eve 
was Sammael (D810): “R. Moses ben-Majemon scribit 
in More (lib. ii, c. 30), Sammaelem inequitasse serpenti 
antiquo et seduxisse Evam. Dicit etiam nomen hoc 
absolute usurpari de Satana, et Sammaelem nihil aliud 
esse quam ipsum Satanam” (Buxtorf, Ler. Talm. col. 
1495). ) 

Tele of more importance to remark that in the tradi- 
tions of most pagan nations, which have been embodied 
in their mythology, the serpent appears as the enemy 
of man, and a triumph over this enemy is usually de- 
scribed as the greatest achievement of a popular deity. 
The Egyptian Horus is frequently represented pierc- 
ing the head of some terrific serpent with his spear. 
From this source the Greeks and Romans adopted the 
fable of Apollo and the serpent Python, which is thus 

Did his vast body and long train embrace. 

Him Phebus basking on a bank espied, 
end similar to the classic story just quoted represents 
him as destroving a monstrous serpent with his hammer 





Horned Cerastes. 


(From Egyptian monu- 
ments.) 


narrated by Ovid: 
“Of new monsters earth created more 

Unwillingly, but yet she brought to light 

Thee, Python, too, the wondering world to right 

And the new nations with so dire a sight: 

So monstrous was his bulk, so large a space 

And all his skill against the monster tried; 

Though every shaft took place, he spent the store 
Of his full quiver, and ‘twas long before 
The expiring serpent wallowed in his gore.” 
Lok, one of the favorite heroes of the Northern mythol 
ogy, is represented as a destroyer of serpents, and a leg. 
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opposed to the deities at the creation of the world. 
It 1s clear that the dragon is included in the curse after 
the fall, and that the gods invoke on the head of the 
human race all the evile which inflict humanity. Wis- 
dom and knowledge shall injure him (line 22); he shall 
have family quarrels (line 23); he shall submit to tyran- 
ny (line 24); he will anger the gods (line 25); he shall 
not eat the fruit of his labor (line 26); he shall be 
cieappo tied in his desires (line 27); he shall have 
trouble of mind and body (line 29 and 31); he shall 
commit future sin (line 82). No doubt subsequent 
lines continue these topics, but again our narrative 
is broken, and it only reopens where the gods are 
preparing for war with the powers of evil, which are 
ed by Tiamat, which war probably arose from the part 
played by Tiamat in the fall of man.” 


See SNAKE. 


SERPENT, CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM OF. Asa 
symbol, the serpent was used by the early Chris- 
tians in three different senses. 

1. To signify the victory of Jesus Christ over the 
devil. This was represented by a coiled serpent at 
the foot of the monogram on the cross to show “ ut 
qui in ligno vincebat, in ligno quoque vinceretur.” 
Antique gems bearing this device have been dis- 
covered, but their date cannot be earlier than the 


Representation of the Temptation. (From a Mexican painting.) time of Constantine. The type is somewhat altered 


or mace. The similarity of all these accounts to the 
scriptural narrative is obvious; but a still more striking 
parallel has been discovered in the Mexican mythology 
by baron Humboldt. He says: 


“The group represents the celebrated serpent woman 
Chinacohuatl, called also Quilaztli, or Tonacacihua, 
‘Woman of our flesh ;’ she is the companion of Tona- 
catenetli. The Mexicans considered her as the mother 
of the human race, and after the god of the celestial para- 
dise, Ometenetli, she held the first rank among the divini- 
ties of Anahual. We see her always represented with a 
reat serpent. Other paintings exhibit to us a feather- 
Beaded snake cut in pieces by the great spirit Tezcatli- 
poca, or by the sun personified, the god Tonatiuh. These 
allegories remind us of the ancient traditions of Asia. In 
the woman and serpent of the Aztecs we think we per- 
ceive the Eve of the Shemitic nations, in the snake cut in 
boii the famous serpent Raliya, or Kalinaga, conquered 
y Vishnu when he took the form of Krishna. The Tona- 
tiuh of the Mexicans appears also to be identical with the 
Krishna of the Hindis, recorded in the Bhagavata-Purd- 
na, and with the Mithras of the Persians. The most an- 
cient traditions of nations go back to a state of things 
when the earth, covered by bogs, was inhabited by snakes 
and other animals of gigantic bulk. The beneficent lumi- 
nary, by drying up the soil, delivered the earth from these 
aquatic monsters. Behind the serpent, who appears to be 
speaking to the goddess Chinacohuatl, are two naked fig- 
ures; they are of different color, and seem to be in the at- 
titude of contending with each other. We might be led 
to suppose that the two vases which we see at the bottom 
of the picture, one of which is overturned, is the cause of 
this contention. The serpent-woman was considered at 
Mexico as the mother of two twin children. These naked 
figures are, perhaps, the children of Chinacohuat]. They 
remind us of the Cain and Abel of Hebrew tradition.” 


An extraordinarily clear tradition of the agency of the 
serpent in the fall has lately been brought to light in 
the Assyrian tablets, being the story of the water- 
dragon as read by the late George Smith (Chaldean 
Account of Genesis, p. 91): 

“The dragon, which in the Chaldean account of the 
creation leads man into sin, is the creature of Tiamat, 


the living principle of the sea and of chaos, and he is the 
embodiment of the spirit of chaos, or disorder, which was 























Sacred Tree, Seated Figure on each side, and Serpent in 
the background. (From an early Babylonian cyl- 
inder.) 


on medals of this emperor, having a dragon pierced 
by the staff of the labarum, 

Ancient iconography often represented the saints as 
treading upon the serpent to express their victory over 
the spirit of darkness. 

2. The figure of the serpent was also employed to sig- 
nify the virtue of prudence or wisdom as commanded 
by Christ, “ Be ye wise as serpents;” and as it was sup- 
posed that bishops should exemplify this virtue in its 
highest form (1 Tim. iii, 2), we often find the pictures 
of early bishops surrounded by a serpent as by a frame. 
For the same reason, in the early Latin Church the pas- 
toral staff was terminated at the top by a serpent’s head. 

3. The serpent was used as a symbol of the cross and 
of Christ himself. These allegories have been devel- 
oped by Gretzer and Giacomo Bosio in their works on 
this subject (De Cruce and De Cruce Triumphale ). 
This use of the symbol, derived from the teachings of 
Christ (John iii, 14), soon degenerated into a worship 
of the serpent itself. This reached its climax among 
the Ophites (q. v. ), who set it in the place of Christ 
himself (Augustine, De Heres. c. 17, 46). 

In times of persecution, when the exhibition of the 
cross was interdicted, the early Christians made use in 
its stead of the emblem of the serpent, as of the lamb, 
the good shepherd, and many others. These they wore 
as amulets and in other ways to show their confidence 
in the Saviour which they typified. Thev are found 
made of precious stones, on some of which is cut the 
figure of Moses, a rod in his hand, and an enormous ser- 
pent before him; a second person on the other side of 
the serpent represents the Jewish people. 

In the commentary upon the 37th Psalm, Am- 
brose makes use of the type of the serpent princi- 
pally as a symbol of the resurrection and of immor- 
tality. 

Serpent of Brass (MMT wmz; Sept. dpic 6 
xaXxovc, Numb, xxi, 9; 2 Kings xviii, 4). In addition 
to the treatment of this subject under BRAZEN SER- 
PENT and NEHUSHTAN, some important particulars may 
here be enumerated. The familiar history of the brazen 
serpent need not be repeated here. The nature of the 
fiery snakes by which the Israelites were attacked has 
been discussed under SERPENT. The scene of the his- 
tory, determined by a comparison of Numb. xxi, 3 and 
xxxiii, 42, must have been either Zalmonah or Punon. 
The names of both places probably connect. themselves 
with it, Zalmonah as meaning “the place of the image,” 
Punon as probably identical with the Parvo: mentioned 
by Greek writers as famous for its copper-mines, and 
therefore possibly supplying the materials (Bochart, 
Hieroz. ii, 3, 13). See Punon; ZALMONAH. The chief 
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interest of the narrative lies in the thoughts which 
haye at different times gathered round it. We meet 
with these in four distinct stages, embodied in as many 
widely separated passages of Scripture. We have to 
ask by what associations each was connected with the 
others. 

1. The Formation of the Object (Numb. xxi, 8, 9).— 
The truth of the history will, in this place, be taken for 
granted. Those who prefer it may choose among the 
hypotheses by which men halting between two opinions 
have endeavored to retain the historical and to elimi- 
nate the supernatural element. The theory which as- 
cribes the healing to mysterious powers known to the 
astrologers or alchemists of Egypt may be mentioned, 
but hardly calls for examination (Marsham, Can. Chron. 
p. 148, 149; R. Tirza, in Deyling, Exercitt. Sacr. ii, 210). 
Unbelievers may look on the cures as having been ef- 
fected by the force of imagination, which the visible 
symbol served to heighten, or by the rapid rushing of 
the serpent-bitten from all parts of the camp to the 
standard thus erected, curing them, as men are said to 
be cured of the bite of the tarantula by dancing (Bauer, 
Heb. Gesch. ii, 520; Paulus, Comm, IV, i, 198). They 
may see in the serpent the emblematic sign-post, as it 
were, of the camp-hospital to which the sufferers were 
brought for special treatment, the form in this instance, 
as in that of the rod of Asculapius, being a symbol of 
the art of healing (Hoffmann, in Scherer, Schrift. Forsch. 
i, 576). Leaving these conjectures on one side, it re- 
mains for us to inquire into the fitness of the symbol 
thus employed as the instrument of healing. To most 
of the Israelites it must have seemed as strange then as 
it did afterwards to the later rabbins that any such sym- 
bol should be employed. One of the Jewish interlocu- 
tors in the dialogue of Justin Martyr with Trypho (p. 
322) declares that he had often asked his teachers to 
solve the difficulty, and had never found one who ex- 
plained it satisfactorily. Justin himself, of course, ex- 
plains it as a type of Christ. 

The second commandment appeared to forbid the 
likeness of any living thing. The golden calf had been 
destroyed as an abomination. Now the colossal serpent 
(the narrative implies that it was visible from all parts 
of the encampment), made, we may conjecture, by the 
hands of Bezaleel or Aholiab, was exposed to their gaze, 
and they were told to look to it as gifted with a super- 
natural power. What reason was there for the differ- 
ence? In part, of course, the answer may be that the 
second commandment forbade, not all symbolic forms 
as such, but those that men made for themselves to wor- 
ship; but the question still remains, Why was this form 
chosen ? 

It is hardly enough to say, with Jewish commenta- 
tors, that any outward means might have been chosen, 
like the lump of figs in Hezekiah’s sickness, the salt 
which healed the bitter waters, and that the brazen ser- 
pent made the miracle yet more miraculous, inasmuch 
as the glare of burnished brass, the gaze upon the ser- 
pent form, were, of all things, most likely to be fatal to 
those who had been bitten (Gem. Bab. Yoma; Aben- 
Ezra and others, in Buxtorf, Hist. Æn. Serp. c. 5). The 
fact is doubtful, the reason inadequate. Another view, 
verging almost on the ludicrous, has been maintained 
by some Jewish writers. The serpent was set up in 
terrorem, as a man who has chastised his son hangs up 
the rod against the wall as a warning (Otho, Lexic. 
Rabbin. s. v. “ Serpens”). 

It is hardly enough again to say, with most Christian 
interpreters, that it was intended to be a type of Christ. 
Some meaning it must have had for those to whom it 
was actually presented; and we have no grounds for 
assuming, even in Moses himself, still less in the multi- 
tude of Israelites slowly rising out of sensuality, unbe- 
lief, rebellion, a knowledge of the far-off mystery of re- 
demption. Ifthe words of our Lord in John iii, 14, 15, 
point to the fulfilment of the type, there must yet have 
been another meaning for the symbol. Taking its part 
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in the education of the Israelites, it must have had its 
starting-point in the associations previously connected 
with it. Two views, very different from each other, 
have been held as to the nature of those associations. 
On the one side it has been maintained that, either 
from its simply physical effects, or from the mysterious 
history of the temptation in Gen. iii, the serpent was 
the representative of evil. To present the serpent-form 
as deprived of its power to hurt, impaled as the tropliy 
of a conqueror, was to assert that evil, physical and 
spiritual, had been overcome, and thus help to strength- 
en the weak faith of the Israelites in a victory over 
both. The serpent, on this view, expressed the same 
idea as the dragon in the popular representations of the 
archangel Michael and St. George (Ewald, Geschichte, 
ii, 228). To some writers, as to Ewald, this has com- 
mended itself as the simplest and most obvious view. 
It has been adopted by some orthodox divines who 
have been unable to convince themselves that the same 
form could ever really have been at once a type of Sa- 
tan and of Christ (Jackson, Humiliation of the Son of 
God, ch. xxxi; Patrick, Comm. ad loc.; Espagnæus, Bur- 
mann, Vitringa, in Deyling, Observatt. Sac. ii, 15). Oth- 
ers, again, have started from a different ground. They 
raise the question whether Gen. iii was then written, 
or, if written, known to the great body of the Israelites. 
They look to Egypt as the starting-point for all the 
thoughts which the serpent could suggest, and they 
find there that it was worshipped as an agathodæmon, 
the symbol of health and life (comp. SERPENT, and, in 
addition to the authorities there referred to, Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egyptians, ii, 184; iv, 395; v, 64, 238; Kurtz, Hist. 
of the Old Covenant [Eng. transl.], iii, 348; Witsius, 
Egyptiaca, in Ugolino, i, 852). This, for them, ex- 
plains the mystery. It was as the known emblem of a 
power to heal that it served as the sign and sacrament 
on which the faith of the people might fasten and sus- 
tain itself. 

Contrasted as these views appear, they have, it is 
believed, a point of contact. The idea primarily con- 
nected with the serpent in the history of the fall, as 
throughout the proverbial language of Scripture, is that 
of wisdom (Gen. iii, 1; Matt. x,16; 2 Cor. xi,3). Wis- 
dom, apart from obedience to a divine order, allying it- 
self to man’s lower nature, passes into cunning. Man’s 
nature is envenomed and degraded by it. But wisdom, 
the self-same power of understanding, yielding to the di- 
vine law, is the source of all healing and restoring influ- 
ences, and the serpent-form thus becomes a symbol of de- 
liverance and health. The Israelites were taught that 
it would be such to them in proportion as they ceased 
to be sensual and rebellious. There were facts in the 
life of Moses himself which must have connected them- 
selves with this twofold symbolism. When he was to 
be taught that the divine wisdom could work with any 
instruments, his rod became a serpent (Exod. iv, 1-5). 
(Comp. Cyril. Alex. Schol. 15; Glaphyra in Exod. ii. 
The explanation given by Cyril is, as might be ex- 
pected, more mystical than that in the text. The rod 
transformed into a serpent represents the Divine Word 
taking on himself the likeness of sinful flesh.) When 
he and Aaron were called to their great conflict with 
the perverted wisdom of Egypt, the many serpents of 
the magicians were overcome by the one serpent of the 
future high-priest. The conqueror and the conquered 
were alike in outward form (Exod. vii, 10-12). 

2. The Destruction of the Object (2 Kings xviii, 4).— 
The next stage in the history of the brazen serpent 
shows how easily even a legitimate symbol, retained 
beyond its time, after it had done its work, might be- 
come the occasion of idolatry. It appears in the reign. 
of Hezekiah as having been, for some undefined period, 
an object of worship. The zeal of that king leads him 
to destroy it. It receives from him, or had borne before, 
the name Nehushtan (q. v.). We are left to conject- 
ure when the worship began, or what was its locality. 
Ewald’s conjecture (Geschichte, iv, 622) that till then the 
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serpent may have remained at Zalmonah, the object of 
occasional pilgrimages, is probable enough. It is hardly 
likely that it should have been tolerated by the reform- 
ing zeal of kings like Asa and Jehoshaphat. It must, 
we may believe, have received a fresh character and 
become more conspicuous in the period which preceded 
its destruction. All that we know of the reign of Ahaz 
makes it probable that it was under his auspices that it 
received a new development, that it thus became the 
object of a marked aversion to the iconoclastic party 
who were prominent among the counsellors of Hezekiah. 
Intercourse with countries in which ophiolatry pre- 
vailed—Syria, Assvria, possibly Egypt also—acting on 
the feeling which led him to bring together the idola- 
tries of all neighboring nations, might easily bring 
about this perversion of the reverence felt for the time- 
honored relic. 

Here we might expect the history of the material 
object would cease, but the passion for relics has pre- 
vailed even against the history of the Bible. The 
Church of St. Ambrose at Milan has boasted for centu- 
ries of possessing the brazen serpent which Moses set 
up in the wilderness. The earlier history of the relic, 
so called, is matter for conjecture. Our knowledge of 
it begins in the year A.D. 971, when an envoy was sent 
by the Milanese to the court of the emperor John Zi- 
misces at Constantinople. He was taken through the 
imperial cabinet of treasures and invited to make his 
choice, and he chose this, which, the Greeks assured 
him, was made of the same metal as the original ser- 
pent (Sigonius, Hist, Regn. Ital. bk. vii). On his re- 
turn it was placed in the Church of St. Ambrose, and 
popularly identified with that which it professed to rep- 
resent. It is, at least, a possible hypothesis that the 
Western Church has in this way been led to venerate 
what was originally the object of the worship of some 
Ophite sect. 

3. The Apocryphal Notices of the Object.—When the 
material symbol had perished, its history began to sug- 
gest deeper thoughts to the minds of men. The writer 
of the book of Wisdom, in the elaborate contrast which 
he draws between true and false religions in their use 
of outward signs, sees in it a cvpBodrov owrnpiac, tic 
avaprnowy evroAne vopov cov; “he that turned him- 
self was not saved by the thing that he saw (dtd ro Se- 
wpovuévov), but by thee that art the Saviour of all” 
(Wisd. xvi, 6, 7). The Targum of Jonathan para- 
phrases Numb. xxi, 8, “ He shall be healed if he direct 
his heart unto the Name of the Word of the Lord.” 
Philo, with his characteristic taste for an ethical, mys- 
tical interpretation, represents the history as a parable 
of man’s victory over his lower, sensuous nature. The 
metal, the symbol of permanence and strength, has 
changed the meaning of the symbol, and that which 
had before been the emblem of the will, yielding to and 
poisoned by the serpent pleasure, now represents ow¢po- 
cúvn, the avruraSic axoAaciag påpparov (De Agri- 
cult.). The facts just stated may help us to enter into 
the bearing of the words of John iii, 14,15. Ifthe par- 
aphrase of Jonathan represents, as it does, the current 
interpretation of the schools of Jerusalem, the devout 
rabbi to whom the words were spoken could not have 
been ignorant of it. The new teacher carried the lesson 
a step further. He led him to identify the “ Name of 
the Word of the Lord” with that of the Son of man. 
He prepared him to see in the lifting-up of the cruci- 
fixion that which should answer in its power to heal 
and save to the serpent in the wilderness. 

4, Our Lords Allusion to the Object (John iii).—A 
full discussion of the typical meaning here unfolded be- 
longs to exegesis rather than to a dictionary. It will 
be enough to note here that:which connects itself with 
facts or theories already mentioned. On the one side 
the typical interpretation has been extended to all the 
details. The pole on which the serpent was placed was 
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was nailed to it as Christ was nailed. As the symbol 
of sin, it represented his being made sin for us. The 
very metal, like the fine brass of Rev. i, 15, was an em- 
blem of the might and glory of the Son of Man (comp. 
Lampe, ad loc.). On the other, it has been maintained 
(Patrick and Jackson, ut supra) that the serpent was 
from the beginning, and remains still, exclusively the 
symbol of evil; that the lifting-up of the Son of man 
answered to that of the serpent because on the cross the 
victory over the serpent was accomplished. The point 
of comparison lay not between the serpent and Christ, 
but between the look of the Israelite to the outward sign 
and the look of a justifying faith to the cross of Christ. 
It will not surprise us to find that in the spiritual, as in 
the historical interpretation, both theories have an ele- 
ment of truth. The serpent here also is primarily the 
emblem of the “ knowledge of good and evil.” To man, 
as having obtained that knowledge by doing evil, it has 
been as a venomous serpent, poisoning and corrupting. 
In the nature of the Son of Man it is once more in har- 
mony with the divine will, and leaves the humanity 
pure and untainted. The crucifixion is the witness that 
the evil has been overcome by the good. Those who 
are bitten by the serpent find their deliverance in look- 
ing to him who knew evil only by subduing it, and who 
is therefore mighty to save. Well would it have been 
for the Church of Christ if it had been content to rest 
in this truth. Its history shows how easy it was for 
the old perversion to reproduce itself. The highest of 
all symbols might share the fate of the lower. It was 
possible even for the cross of Christ to pass into a Ne- 
hushtan (comp. Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, on John 
iii, and Kurtz, Hist. of the Old Covenant [ Eng. transl. ], 
iii, 344-358). 

What, then, are the particulars in which these acts 
in the Old and in the New Test. correspond; or what 
are the points of resemblance implied in our Lord’s 
words—as and even so? In our answer we must avoid 
the error of trying to reckon up a number of these re- 
semblances; and, indeed, we must look to essential cor- 
respondence, not to any fanciful likeness on the surface. 
This we must do in agreement with the principle that 
the relation is the same between the bitten Israelites 
and the serpent lifted up for them to look at as between 
perishing sinners and the crucified Saviour who is of- 
fered to them. There are three such correspondences : 
(1) There is “the serpent” which Moses lifted up in the 
wilderness, and there is “the Son of Man,” lifted up in 
due time on the cross. It is in stating this point of re- 
semblance, however, that there have been most extrav- 
agance and error, which have disgusted some sober think- 
ers, and induced them to deny it altogether—a denial 
which we think unwarrantable, when we observe the 
manner in which the two objects are singled out and 
placed together. The reference is certainly not at all 
to heathenish notions of the serpent as possessed of a 
healing power. Nor even is it directly to the old ser- 
pent, on whom Christ has inflicted a fatal wound, and 
made a show of him openly, triumphing over him in 
his cross, It is better to say that the brazen serpent 
had the form indeed of the serpents that actually 
wrought the mischief, but yet a serpent destitute of 
venom and impotent for evil; and that so God sent his 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, yet without sin, We 
prefer, however, to say that the brazen serpent seemed 
a most improbable means of curing the serpents’ bites; 
and so he who was condemned and crucified as a male- 
factor seemed most unsuitable to save condemned and 
perishing men. (2) There is the lifting-up of the ser- 
pent upon the pole, no doubt in such a way as to render 
it conspicuous to the farthest extremities of the camp, 
which would be the more easily effected on account of 
its metallic brilliancy. Corresponding to this there is 
the lifting-up of the Son of man, who says, “ Look unto 
me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth” (Isa. xlv, 


not only a type of the cross, but was itself crucial in | 22); as the apostle says to those who have heard the 
form (Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. p. 322), The serpent | Gospel, “ Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evi- 
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dently set forth, crucified among you” (Gal. iii, 1). It 
is impossible to overlook this comparison, except by 
misinterpreting the expression “the Son of Man must 
be lifted up;” though there is no room for mistake when 
we have our Lord’s own words, “ And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me,” by which 
phrase he signified the manner of his death, and was 
understood as doing so (John xii, 32-34). (3) There is 
the healing of the physical wound by the bodily eye 
looking to the serpent, and the corresponding spiritual 
healing by looking to the crucified Son of Man with the 
eye of faith—the natural life in the one case having 
that relation to the everlasting life in the other which 
the type always bears to the antitype. 
Serpent-charming. There can be no question 
at all of the remarkable power which from time imme- 
morial has been exercised by certain people in the East 
over poisonous serpents. The art is most distinctly men- 
tioned in the Bible [see CHARM ], and probably alluded 
to by St. James (iii, 7). ‘The usual species operated 
upon, both in Africa and India, are the hooded snakes 
(Naja tripudians, and Naja haje) and the horned ce- 
rastes. The skill of the Italian marsi and the Libyan 
psylli in taming serpents was celebrated throughout the 
world; and to this day, as we are told by Sir G. Wilkin- 
son (Rawlinson, Herodotus, iii, 124, note, ed, 1862), the 
snake-players of the coast of Barbary are worthy suc- 
cessors of the psylli (see Pliny, viii, 25; xi, 25; and espe- 
cially Lucan’s account of the psyili [ Pharsal. ix, 892]). 
See numerous references cited by Bochart (Hieroz. iii, 
164, etc.) on the subject of serpent-taming. Multitudes 
of modern observers have described the practices of the 
snake-charmers in such terms as to leave no doubt of 
the fact. One instance may suffice for illustration. Mr. 
Gogerly, a missionary in India, says that some persons, 
being incredulous on the subject, after taking the most 
careful precautions against any trick or artifice being 
plaved, sent a charmer into the garden to prove his 
powers: “The man began to play upon his pipe, and, 
proceeding from one part of the garden to another for 
some minutes, stopped at a part of the wall much in- 
jured by age, and intimated that a serpent was within. 
He then played quicker, and his notes were louder, 
when almost immediately a large cobra-de-capello put 
forth its hooded head, and the man ran fearlessly to the 
spot, seized it by the throat, and drew it forth. He 
then showed the poison-fangs, and beat them out; after- 
wards it was taken to the room where his baskets were 
left and deposited among the rest... . The snake-charm- 
er,” observes the same writer, “applies his pipe to his 
mouth and sends forth a few of his peculiar notes, and 
all the serpents stop as though enchanted; they then 
turn towards the musician, and, approaching him within 
two feet, raise their heads from the ground, and, bending 
backward and forward, keep time with the tune. When 
he ceases playing, they drop their heads and remain 
quiet on the ground.” That the charmers frequently, 
and perhaps generally, take the precaution of extracting 
the poison-fangs before the snakes are subjected to their 
skill there is much probability for believing, but that 
this operation is not always attended to is clear from the 
testimony of Bruce and numerous other writers. “Some 
people,” says the traveller just mentioned, “have doubt- 
ed that it was a trick, and that the animals so handled 
had been first trained and then disarmed of their power 
of hurting, and, fond of the discovery, they have rested 
themselves upon it without experiment, in the face of 
all antiquity. But I will not hesitate to aver that I 
have seen at Cairo a man... who has taken a agrustes 
with his naked hand from a number of others lying at 
the bottom of the tub, has put it upon his bare head, 
covered it with the common red cap he wears, then 
taken it out, put it in his breast, and tied it about his 
neck like a necklace, after which it has been applied to 
a hen and bit it, which has died in a few minutes.” Dr. 
Davy, in his Jnterior of Ceylon, speaking of the snake- 
charmers, says on this subject: “The ignorant vulgar 
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believe that these men really possess a charm by which 
they thus play without dread, and with impunity, from 
The more enlightened, laughing at this idea, 
consider the men impostors, and that in playing their 
tricks there is no danger to be avoided, it being removed 
by the abstraction of the poison-fangs. The enlightened 
in this instance are mistaken, and the vulgar are nearer 
the truth in their opinion. I have examined the snakes 
I have seen exhibited, and have found their poison- 
fangs in and uninjured. These men do possess a charm, 
though not a supernatural one, viz. that of confidence 
and courage... They will play their tricks with any 
hooded snakes (Naja tripudians), whether just taken or 
long in confinement, but with no other kind of poisonous 
snake.” (See also Tennent, Ceylon, 3d ed. i, 199.) Some 
have supposed that the practice of taking out or break- 
ing off the poison-fangs is alluded to in Psa. lviii, 6, 
“ Break their teeth, O God, in their mouth.” The ser- 


























Modern Oriental Serpent-charmers. 


pent-charmer’s usual instrument is a flute. Shrill 
sounds, it would appear, are those which serpents, with 
their imperfect sense of hearing, are able most easily to 
discern; hence it is that the Chinese summon their tame 
fish by whistling or by ringing a bell. The reader will 
find much interesting matter on the art of serpent- 
charming, as practiced by the ancients, in Bochart 
(Hieroz. iii, 161); in the dissertation by Böhmer enti- 
tled De Psyllorum, Marsorum, et Ophiogenum adversus 
Serpentes Virtute (Lips. 1745); and in Kämpfer, 4me- 
nitates Exotice, III, ix, 565; see also Broderip, Note- 
book of a Naturalist, and Anecdotes of Serpents, pub- 
lished by Chambers; Lane, Modern Egyptians, ii, 106. 
Those who professed the art of taming serpents were 
called by the Hebrews menachashim (83's), while 
the art itself was called léchash (tim), Jer. viii, 17; 
Eccles. x, 11; but these terms were not always used in 
this restricted sense. See DIVINATION. 

In general, these serpent-charmers were, and are, 
distinct tribes of men in their several countries, pro- 
fessing the power they claim to be an inherent and 
natural function. The most famous serpent-charmers 
of antiquity were the Psylli,a people of Cyrenaica; 
and that theirs was believed to be a natural power ap- 
pears from the story told by Pliny, that they were ac- 
customed to try the legitimacy of their new-born chil- 
dren by exposing them to the most cruel and venomous 
serpents, who dared not molest or even approach them 
unless they were illegitimate. He thinks their power 
resided in some peculiar odor in their persons, which 
the serpents abhorred (Hist. Nat. vii, 2). Lucan says 
the same; and the passage in which that poet speaks 
of them affords a complete exposition of the ancient 
belief concerning the charming of serpents. He chietly 
describes the measures which they took to protect the 
Roman camp. When the encampment was marked 
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out, they marched around it chanting their charms, 
the “mystic sound” of which chased the serpents far 
away. But not trusting entirely to this, they kept up 
fires, of different kinds of wood, beyond the farthest 
tents, the smell of which prevented the serpents from 
approaching. Thus the camp was protected during 
the night. But if any soldier, when abroad in the 
daytime, happened to be bitten, the Psylli exerted 
their powers to effect a cure. First they rubbed the 
‘wounded part around with saliva, to prevent, as they 
said, the poison from spreading while they assayed 
their arts to extract it ( Pharsalia, ix). See Enx- 
CHANTMENT. 

In this account we find the voice repeatedly men- 
tioned; and it is to “the voice of the charmer” that 
the Psalmist refers. We may suppose that, as in the 
passage we have quoted, the charmers use a form of 
words—a charm—or else chanted a song in some pe- 
culiar manner. So Eusebius, in mentioning that Pal- 
estine abounded in serpent-charmers in his time, says 
that they usually employed a verbal charm. This is 
still one of the processes of the Oriental serpent-charm- 
ers. Roberts says that the following is considered in 
India the most potent form of words against serpents: 
“ Oh, serpent! thou who art coiled in my path, get out 
of my way; for around thee are the mongoos, the por- 
cupine, and the kite in his circles is ready to take 
thee!” The Egyptian serpent-charmer also employs 
vocal sounds and a form of words to draw the ven- 
omous creatures from their retreats. Mr. Lane says, 
‘He assumes an air of mystery, strikes the walls with 
a short palm -stick, whistles, makes a clucking noise 
with his tongue, and spits upon the ground; and gen- 
erally says, ‘I adjure you by God, if ye be above, or 
if ye be below, that ye come forth; I adjure ye by 
the most great name, if ye be obedient, come forth ; 
and if ye be disobedient, die! die! die!” ( Modern 
Egyptians, ii, 104), See ADDER. 

With regard to the manipulation of serpents by the 
Egyptian magicians (Exod. iv), we may remark that in 
modern times the psylli, or charmers, by a particular 
pressure on the neck of the cobra or haje, have the 
power of rendering the inflation of the animal—which 
is a character of the genus—so intense that the serpent 
becomes rigid, and can be held out horizontally as if it 
were a rod. This practice explains what the sooth- 
sayers of Pharaoh could perform when they were op- 
posing Moses, and reveals one of the names by which 
the Hebrews knew the species; for although the text 
(Exod. iv, 3) uses, for the rod of Aaron converted into 
a serpent, the word WM), nachdsh, and subsequently 
(vii, 15) "3M, tannin, it is plain that, in the second 
passage, the word indicates “ monster,” as applted to the 
nachash just named—the first being an appellative, the 
second an epithet. That the rods of the magicians of 
Pharaoh were of the same external character is evident 
from no different denomination being given to them; 
therefore we may infer that they used a real serpent as 
a rod—viz. the species now called haje—for their impost- 
ure, since they no doubt did what the present. serpent- 
charmers perform with the same species by means of the 
temporary asphyxiation, or suspension of vitality, before 
noticed, and producing restoration to active life by lib- 
erating or throwing down. Thus we have the miracu- 
lous character of the prophet’s mission shown by his 
real rod becoming a serpent, and the magicians’ real ser- 
pents merely assuming the form of rods; and when both 
were opposed, in a state of animated existence, by the 
rod devouring the living animals, conquering the great 
typical personification of the protecting divinity of 
Egypt. See SERPENT. 


Serpentinians. See OPHITES. 


Serpent-worship. The extent to which this 
species of idolatry has prevailed is very remarkable. 
From the fact that Satan assumed the form of a serpent, 
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in his temptation of our first parents, it has been adopt- 
ed as the symbol of Typhon, or the evil deity of the an- 
cient Egyptians; of Ahriman among the Persians; and 
of the spirit of evil in the hieroglyphics of the Chinese 
and Mexicans. The serpent whose head the Messiah 
was to crush was transformed, in heathen fable, into the 
hydra which Hercules vanquished, and in India into that 
over which Krishna triumphed; into Horus in Egypt, 
Siegfried among the Germans, and Crac in Poland. We 
have also the serpent Python slain by Apollo, and the 
hundred-headed snake destroyed by Jupiter. The ser- 
pent was anciently worshipped in Chaldza and in several 
other nations of the East. Servius tells us that the 
ancient Egyptians called serpents good demons. The 
asp was the emblem of the goddess Ranno, and was sup- 
posed to protect the houses, or the gardens, of individuals, 
as well as the infancy of a royal child. This serpent was 
called Thermuthis, and with it the statues of Isis were 
crowned as with a diadem. The snake Bai also appears 
to have figured as a goddess; and another snake-headed 
goddess had the name of Hoh or Hih.. The Typhon of 
the Egyptians had the upper part of his person deco- 
rated with a hundred heads. like those of a serpent or 
dragon. 

In the religions of all the Asiatic nations the serpent 
is regarded as a wicked being who brought evil into the 
world. As such it became, in course of time, an object 
of religious worship in almost every part of heathen- 
dom, the worship being inspired rather by the desire to 
avert evil than to express reverence or gratitude. The 
Hindû serpent is the type and emblem of the evil prin- 
ciple in nature; and as such we see it wrestling with 
the goddess Parvati, or writhing under the victorious 
foot of Krishna, when he saves from its corrupting 
breath the herds that pasture near the waters of the 
Yamuna. “As a further illustration of this view, it is 
contended that many Hindfis, who feel themselves con- 
strained to pay religious worship to the serpent, regard 
it, notwithstanding, as a hideous reptile, whose approach 
inspires them with a secret awe and insurmountable 
horror.” In the symbolic language of antiquity the 
serpent occupies a conspicuous place. In Gen. iii, 1 we 
are told that “the serpent was more subtile than any 
beast of the field which the Lord God had made.” In 
consonance with this view the Chinese regard Long, or 
the winged dragon, as the being who excels in intelli- 
gence. The supreme god of the Chaldeans, Bel, was 
adored under the form of a serpent or dragon; hence 
the Apocryphal book Bel and the Dragon. To repre- 
sent the Almighty upholding the world by his powerful 
Word, the Hindûs describe it as resting upon a serpent 
which bites its own tail; and the Phoenicians entwine 
the folds of a serpent around the cosmic egg. On the 
Egyptian monuments Kneph is seen as a serpent car- 
ried upon two legs of a man, or a serpent with a lion’s 
head. The Siamese, while they are afraid of venomous 
serpents, never dare to injure them; but, on the con- 
trary, they consider it a lucky omen to have them in or 
near their houses. Among the Chinese the serpent is 
a symbolic monster, dwelling in spring above the clouds 
to give rain, and in autumn under the waters. 

Among the North American Indians the serpent was 
formerly held in great veneration; the Mohicans pay- 
ing the highest respect to the rattlesnake, which they 
called their grandfather. Many primitive nations, how- 
ever, looked upon the serpent as the personification of 
the evil principle. Among the idolatrous nations who 
descended from Ham this species of idolatry was uni- 
versally practiced, and has sometimes been alleged to 
have been the most prevalent kind of worship in the 
antediluvian world. See Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship (Lond. 1869, 4to). See SERPENT. 

Serrad, Giovanni ANDREA, an Italian prelate, was 
born at Castel Monardo (now Filadelfia), Feb. 4, 1731, 
and studied for the priesthood twelve years at Rome 
under the best teachers, He reorganized the Seminary 
of Tropea in 1759, and then went to Naples in connec- 
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tion with marquis Fraggianni, whose life he wrote, and 
also with abbé Genovesi, who procured him the chair 
of history in the Royal University, and afterwards that 
of theology in the College of the Saviour (1768). He 
was appointed bishop of Potenza in 1782, but was not 
consecrated till a year later, owing to some technical op- 
position. At the reorganization of the Royal Academy 
of Naples in 1778, he was chosen one of its perpetual 
secretaries, He was massacred Feb. 24, 1799, during 
the revolution which followed the French army. He 
wrote several works on local ecclesiastical history, in 
Latin and Italian, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, S. V. 

Serres (Lat. Serranus), JEAN DE, a French Protes- 
tant historian and theologian, was born at Villeneuve 
de Berg about 1540, and educated at Lausanne, especial- 
ly in ancient languages and philosophy. He early dis- 
tinguished himself by his learned historical writings. 
In 1578 he was called to Nismes as rector of the acad- 
emy and principal of the College of Arts. He was very 
active and conspicuous in the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
times, especially by his writings and the part he took 
in public religious bodies. He died at Geneva, May 
31, 1598. For his extensive works, chiefiy embracing 
Church history and polity, see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. V. 


Serry, ere Jacques HYACINTHE, a French 
theologian, was born at Toulon in 1659. He early en- 
tered the Order of St. Dominic, and was sent to Paris 
for an education, where he applied himself to philosophy 
and began preaching. In 1690 he went to Rome, and 
became theologian to cardinal Altieri, and was engaged 
on the Index. He returned to Paris in 1696, and the 
next year took the degree of doctor, and was called as 
professor of theology to Padua, where he died, March 12, 
1738. His works on ecclesiastical history and theology 
are enumerated in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
Among them are, De Christo ejusque Virgine Matre 
(Venice, 1719) :— Historia Congregationum de Aux. Div. 
Grat. sub Summis Pontiff. Clem. VIII et Paulo V (in 4 
libr. distributa, Louvain, 1700; Antw. 1709, fol.). See 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 317; Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Literatur. 

Se’rug (Heb. Serug’, a1", branch [Gesen.], or 
strength [| Fürst]; Sept. Deoovxy; New Test. Lapovy, 
“Saruch,” Luke iii, 35; Josephus Lepovyoc, A nt. i, 6, 5), 
one of the postdiluvian patriarchs, being the son of Reu, 
and the father of Nahor the grandfather of Abraham 
(Gen. xi, 20; 1 Chron. i, 6). B.C. 2352-2122, His age 
is given in the Hebrew Bible, at the above passages, as 
230 years—thirty years before he begat Nahor and two 
hundred years afterwards. But in the Sept. 130 years 
are assigned to him before he begat Nahor (making his 
total age 330), being one of its systematic variations in 
the ages of the patriarchs between Shem and Terah. 
See CHronoLocy. Bochart (Phaleg, II, cxiv) conject- 
ures that the town of Seruj, a day’s journey from Char- 
re, in Mesopotamia, was named from this patriarch. 
Suidas and others ascribe to him the deification of dead 
benefactors of mankind. Epiphanius (Adv. Heres. i, 
6, 8), who says that his name signifies “ provocation,” 
states that, though in his time idolatry took its rise, yet 
it was confined to pictures; and that the deification of 
dead men, as well as the making of idols, was subse- 
quent. He characterizes the religion of mankind up to 
Serug’s days as Scythic; after Serug and the building 
of the Tower of Babel, the Hellenic or Greek form of 
religion was introduced, and continued to the writer’s 
time (see Petavius, A nim. adv. Epiph. Oper. ii, 13). The 
account given by John of Antioch is as follows: Serug, 
of the race of Japhet, taught the duty of honoring em- 
inent deceased men, either by images or statues (e(xdvec 
and dvdpiavrec, which, however, may here be used of 
pictures), of worshipping them on certain anniversaries 
as if still living, of preserving a record of their actions 
in the sacred books of the priests, and of calling them 
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gods as being benefactors of mankind. Hence arose 
polytheism and idolatry (see Fragm. Historic. Grec. iv, 
345, and note). It is in accordance with his being call- 
ed of the race of Japhet that Epiphanius sends Phaleg 
and Reu to Thrace (Epist. ad Descr. Paul. § ii).—Smith. 
There is, of course, little or no historical value in any 
of these statements, beyond the fact that the charge of 
idolatry brought against Terah and the fathers beyond 
the Euphrates in Josh. xxiv, 2. 


Seruk MENACHEM. See SARUK. 


Serumner, in Norse mythology, was the beautiful 
hall in Freya’s dwelling of Folkwang, where she gath- 
ered about herself, in the service of love and for the en- 
joyment of all the pleasures of life, half the heroes of the 
earth. The abode of all the Einheriars is either here 
or in the Valhalla.— Vollmer, Wörterb. d. Mythol. s. v. 


Servant (usually 329, ébed, dovdog, which are in- 
variably rendered thus in the A. V. or else “ bondman ;” 
but “servant” is occasionally the rendering of "33, nd’ar, 
properly a dad or “young man;” or maw, mesharéth 
[ Exod. xxxiii, 11; Numb. xi, 28; 2 Sam. xiii, 17, 18; 
Prov. xxix, 12], a sinister. as elsewhere rendered ; Gr. 
in like manner sometimes raiç, dtdkovoc, etc.). See 
Exsep. The Hebrew terms nd’ar and mesharéth, which 
alone answer to our “servant,” in so far as this implies 
the notions of liberty and voluntariness, are of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. On the other hand, ébed, which 
is common in the A. V., properly means a slave. In 
many passages the correct reading would add consider- 
able force to the meaning—e. g. in Gen. ix, 25, “Cursed 
be Canaan; a slave of slaves shall he be unto his breth- 
ren ;” in Deut. v, 15, “ Remember that thou wast a slave 
in the land of Egypt;” in Job iii, 19, “ The slave is free 
from his master;” and particularly in passages where 
the speaker uses the term of himself, as in Gen. xviii, 3, 
“ Pass not away, I pray thee, from thy slave.” Slavery 
was, in point of fact, the normal condition of the under- 
ling in the Hebrew commonwealth, while the terms 
above given refer to the exceptional cases of young or 
confidential attendants. Joshua, for instance, is described 
as at once the nd’ar and mesharéth of Moses (Exod. 
xxxiii, 11); Elisha’s servant sometimes as the former 
(2 Kings iv, 12; v, 20), sometimes as the latter (iv, 43; 
vi, 15). Amnon’s servant was a mesharéth (2 Sam. xiii, 
17, 18), while young Joseph was a nd’ar to the sons of 
Bilhah (Gen. xxxvii, 2, where instead of “the lad was 
with,” we should read “he was the servant-boy to” the 
sons of Bilhah). The confidential designation mesha- 
réth is applied to the priests and Levites in their rela- 
tion to Jehovah (Ezra viii, 17; Isa. lxi, 6; Ezek. xliv, 
11), and the cognate verb to J oseph after he found favor 
with Potiphar (Gen. xxxix, 4), and to the nephews of 
Ahaziah (2 Chron. xxii, 8). In 1 Kings xx, 14, 15, we 
should substitute “servants” (nd’ar) for “ young men.” 
See HIRELING ; SLAVE. 


SERVANT or JEHOVAH (mins “33, dovrAo0¢ Tov 
Kupiov, “servant of the Lord,” also in the phrase “my 
servant,” etc.), a term used tropically i in several senses. 

1A worshipper of God (Neh. i, 10) ; so the Israelites 
in general (Ezra v, 11), and Daniel in particular (Dan. vi, 
21). In this sense it is applied as an epithet to the pious: : 
e. g. to Abraham (Psa. cv, 6, 42), Joshua (Josh. xxiv, 
29; Judg. ii, 8), Job (Job i, 8, etc.), David (Psa. xviii, 
1, ete. ), Eliakim (Isa. xxii, 20), Zerubbabel (Hag. ii, 24), 
and to saints in general (Psa. xxxiv, 23, etc.; Isa. liv, 
17, etc.). See SAINT. 

2. A minister or ambassador of God, called and sent 
to perform any service (Isa. xlix, 6), e g. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whom God used as his instrument in chastising 
his people (Jer. xxvii, 6; xliii, 10); but usually some 
favorite servant, as the angels (Job iv, 18), or prophets 
(Amos iii, 7; Jer. vii, 25, etc.; Dan. ix, 6; Ezra ix, 11), 
especially Moses (Deut. xxxiv, 5; Josh. i, 1, 13,15; Psa. 
cv, 26), and Isaiah (Isa. xx, 3). Sometimes the two 
| ideas of a pious worshipper of God and a special messen- 
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ger sent by him seem to have coalesced, as in the pas- 
sages relating to Abraham and Moses, and particularly 
in those where Israel or Jacob, i. e. the people of Israel, 
is addressed by this honorable and endearing appella- 
tion (as Isa. xli, 8, etc.; Jer. xxx, 10, etc.; Ezek. xxviii, 
25; xxxvii, 25; comp. Hos. xi, 1). 

3. Peculiarly the Messiah is thus typified, especially 
in the latter chapters of Isaiah (more particularly xlii, 
1; lii, 13; comp. Matt. xii, 13), as pre-eminently Je- 
hovah’s chosen servant for accomplishing the work of 
redemption. See Gesenius, Comment. in Jesa. ad loc. ; 
Stier, W ords of the Lord Jesus, ii, 566 [ Am. ed.]; Steu- 
del, De a 39 (Tub. 1829); Umbreit, Der Knecht 
Gottes (Hamb. 1840) ; Schmutz, Le Serviteur de Jeho- 
vah (Strasb. 1858); Oehler, Knecht Jehovah's (Stuttg. 
1865); Urwick, The Servant of Jehovah aia Se 
See DOUBLE SENSE. 


Servants. 


Servator, in Roman mythology, was a surname of 
Jupiter, signifying the preserver. 


Server, one who assists the priest at the celebra- 
tion of the holy eucharist by lighting the altar-ta- 
pers, arranging the books, bringing bread, wine, and 
water for the sacrifice, and by making the appointed 
responses in the name and behalf of the assembled 
congregation. He was sometimes called “adjutor.” 
The Clugniacs allowed one server, but the Cister- 
cians, in obedience to pope Soter’s injunction and the 
plural wording of the Dominus vobiscum, required al- 
ways two. 


See SLAVES. 


Servetus, MICHAEL (Serveto, surnamed Reves, 
known in France as Michel de Villeneuve), unquestion- 
ably the leading Antitrinitarian in the period of the 
Reformation, was born, at Villaneuva, in Arragon, in 
1509 or 1511, and belonged to an ancient Christian fam- 
ily of prominence, perhaps of noble rank. His father 
was a jurist and notary, and Michael was sent at an 
early age to Toulouse in preparation for a similar ca- 
reer; but his impetuous and imaginative spirit was 
not attracted by the dry study of jurisprudence, and 
turned with preference towards theological investiga- 
tions, prompted, perhaps, by the fact that at Toulouse 
he first became acquainted with the Bible. The above 
statements are taken from his own testimony at the Ge- 
neva trial, and are probably truthful in the main; but 
it is difficult to harmonize them with his declarations 
at Vienne, according to which he entered the service of 
father Quintana, the confessor of Charles V, at the early 
age of perhaps fourteen or fifteen years, and with his 
master accompanied the court to Italy on the occasion of 
the emperor’s coronation at Bologna, and to Germany on 
its return. The further statement that he remained with 
Quintana in Germany until the death of the latter in 
1532 is known to be positively untrue, since he was at 
Basle, and alone, by the close of the summer of 1530; and 

. the Geneva testimony recites that he came to Basle di- 
rect from Toulouse, by way of Lyons and Geneva, with- 
out referring in any way to travels in Italy or Germany. 

When Servetus came to Basle he was without expe- 
rience in the Christian life, and his moral consciousness 
was undeveloped. Religion was not to him an answer 
to the questionings of the human heart—a dissolving 
of doubts in the field of morals, a deliverance from in- 
ternal conflicts. The unmistakably speculative tenden- 
cy of his mind led him to conceive of Christianity as 
being first of all a system of doctrine, and he had al- 
ready developed a scheme in which the doctrines of 
God and of his manifestation in Christ, in their specu- 
lative aspects, were regarded as constituting its essential 
basis. The object of his visit was to find a publisher 
for the book in which he had embodied his views, and 
to secure the favorable regards of the Swiss reformers 
in behalf of the modifications he proposed to introduce 
into the teaching of the Reformation. C&colampadius, 
however, found his statements of doctrinal views ob- 
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scure and misleading, contrary to the Scriptures, and 
even blasphemous, as being directed against the eternal 
godhead of Christ; and when the book finally appeared 
in 1531 from the press of Conrad Rous, of Hagenau and 
Strasburg (under the title De Trinitatis Erroribus Li- 
bri Septem, etc., 15 sheets, 8vo), it was condemned on 
every hand. Bucer declared its author to be deserving 
of death; and when Servetus brought a portion of the 
edition to Basle, it would seem that the town-council 
confiscated the hook and required from him a retrac- 
tion of its teachings. A second work from the same 
press in 1532 (Dialog. de Trinit. Libr. TI, de Just. Regni 
Christi Capit. IV, 8 sheets, 8vo) begins with a retraction 
of the former book, but on the ground of its immaturity 
rather than substantial error. This work produced no 
impression whatever, and Servetus was obliged to re- 
nounce the hope of exercising a determining influence 
over the progress of the Reformation in Germany. He 
withdrew to France, assumed the name of De Ville- 
neuve, and entered on the study of mathematics and 
medicine, and also that of philosophy, particularly of 
theosophic Neo-Platonism, at Paris. At this time he 
first sought the acquaintance of Calvin, but failed to at- 
tend an interview granted at his solicitation by the lat- 
ter. The life of Servetus while in France was unset- 
tled; the first six years being spent in Paris, Orleans, 
Lyons, Paris again, where he taught mathematics in 
the Lombard College, Avignon, and Charlieu; and it 
was disturbed with frequent disputes, which occasional- 
ly involved serious consequences for him. One of these 
quarrels determined him to leave Paris forever. He had 
acquired considerable knowledge in medical science—as 
is attested by his observation of the circulation of the 
blood, long before Harvey’s discovery—and was a zeal- 
ous student of astrology ; but his vanity led him to speak 
disparagingly of other physicians, and brought on him 
the opposition of the medical faculty and of the entire 
university. He was condemned by the Parliament to 
destroy all the copies of an apology which he had writ- 
ten to substantiate his position, and to abstain from 
meddling with astrology except in so far as the natural 
influence of the stars upon human affairs might be con- 
cerned. He ultimately settled at Vienne in response to 
the invitation of his patron and former pupil, the arch- 
bishop P. Paulmier, and spent twelve years in that town 
in the practice of medicine and in intercourse with the 
leading clergy; but he still found time for learned la- 
bors, both in the line of his own profession and in other 
departments, one of the results being a new edition of the 
Latin version of the Bible by Sanctes Pagninus (Lugd. 
ap. Hug. a Porta, 1542, fol.), with notes. This work was 
but carelessly done; the few notes from his pen being 
chiefly attached to the Messianic prophecies, and aim- 
ing to show that such prophecies invariably referred in 
the minds of the prophets to historical personages and 
events in the immediate future, and that they had only 
a typical reference to Christ. The work was accord- 
ingly placed in Spain and the Netherlands on the /ndex 
Expurgandorum. Servetus had by no means given up 
his theological speculations, though he accommodated 
his habits in all respects to his Roman Catholic sur- 
roundings. He believed himself called to effect a res- 
toration of true Christianity, which had been obscured 
and even lost to the world since the beginning of the 
4th century, and to promote his ends he opened a cor- 
respondence with the Reformed leaders Viret and Cal- 
vin. The latter responded, and at first with moderation ; 
but as Servetus assumed a depreciatory attitude, and 
persisted in the endeavor to contradict the responses 
made to his inquiries, the reformer eventually refused 
to continue the correspondence, and referred to his /nsti- 
tutes for further information. Servetus now resolved to 
bring before the public the work in which he had laid 
down the results of his long-continued cogitations, and, 
in utter disregard of the warnings already received from 
Calvin, as well as of the dangers clearly recognised as 
impending by his own mind, he carried forward the 
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project to its conclusion. The rashness and almost fa- 
natical tenacity of his natural temper are well illustrated 
in this undertaking; but the method by which it was 
accomplished serves to show with equal clearness that 
he was not above the use of caution, artifice, and even 
duplicity, when needed to secure himself against the 
consequences of his action. The bookseller Arnoullet, 
of Vienne, was secured by the use of money and the 
false assurances of a friend; the printing was conducted 
with the utmost secrecy and haste, and immediately on 
its completion the book was sent to Lyons, Chatillon, 
Geneva, and Frankfort, without the knowledge of per- 
sons resident in Vienne. It appeared early in 1553, and 
bore the title Christianismi Restitutio, etc. The author's 
name is indicated at the end by the letters “ M. S. V.” 
and the name of the publisher and the place of printing 
are not given. 

This most extensive of the works of Servetus (734 pp. 
8vo) presents no thorough elaboration and systematic 
statement of his ideas, but consists rather of a series of 
disconnected papers, some of them new and others emen- 
dations of earlier productions from his pen. It con- 
tains seven books De Trinitate Divina; three books 
De Fide et Justitia Regni Christi, et de Caritate; 
five books De Regeneratione et Manducatione Superna 
et de Regno Antichristi; Epistole Triginta ad Jo. 
Calvinum; Signa Sexaginta Regni Antichristi et Reve- 
latio ejus jam nunc Præsens; and De Mysterio Trinita- 
tis et Veterum Disciplina ad Ph. Melancthonem, etc., 
Apologia. The attitude of the author towards the 
dogma of God, the Father, Son, and Spirit, as held by 
the Church, is that of uncompromising hostility. He 
regards it as of necessity involving tritheism and poly- 
theism, and even atheism ; or, on the other hand, as in- 
conceivable; and he finds it significant that this doc- 
trine began to prevail at the very time from which the 
Church must date its growing degeneracy. But, while 
rejecting a trinity of essence in the Godhead, he insists 
on a trinity of manifestation ; the fundamental principle 
that God is one and undivided leads to a second princi- 
ple—namely, that everything which comes to pass in or 
with the divine nature is but a disposition, which does 
not affect the divine essence, but must be regarded some- 
what as one of its accidents, God is able to dispose and 
manifest himself because he is not an abstract unit, a 
bare mathematical point, but rather an infinite Spirit, 
an infinite ocean of substance which fashions all forms 
and bears them within itself. His manifestation of him- 
self results from the act of his will, rather than from any 
necessity lying in his nature, and takes place because 
without such revelation of himself he could not be known 
by his creatures. The mode of manifestation is likewise 
wholly subject to his will, and he is by no means limited 
to only two revelations of himself; his incorporation in 
Christ was determined simply by the needs of the world 
he has chosen to create and those of the human race. 
It pleased him, consequently, to dispose himself to a 
twofold manıfestation, the one a mode of revelation by 
the Word, the other a mode of impartation by the Spirit. 
The Word, however, was not merely an empty articu- 
late sound, but, in harmony wìth the nature of God, an 
uncreated light. The Logos is the Eternal Thought, the 
Eternal Reason, the Ideal World, the Archetype of the 
world in which the original types of all things are con- 
tained. In this Divine Light was already manifested the 
form of the future Christ, not ideally alone, but actually 
and visibly; and from this original type and mode of di- 
vine revelation proceed all the modifications of the Deity. 
The creation of the world, for example, was the necessary 
condition for the incarnation of the Christ who was pre- 
formed in the Eternal Light, which incarnation had been 
decreed by the will of God; so that the world came into 
being through Christ, and solely to admit of his becom- 
ing man, and it has no significance aside from him who 
should appear in it and reign. But as a vapor rises 
with the utterance of a word, so the spirit of God came 
forth on the utterance of the Creative Word, and the sec- 
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ond mode of revelation and disposition was given, in in- 
timate combination with the first. That spirit is more 
immediately the spirit of natural life, which moves on 
the waters and breathes in the air—the world-soul, by 
which in respiration the living soul is first given to man. 
The incarnation of Christ was delayed and obscured by 
man’s fall into sin, but he nevertheless revealed himself 
in many though imperfect forms. Adam was created 
in Ais image; angels and theophanies were his shadows, 
the cloud of light in the wilderness was the reflection of 
the heavenly light. The spirit, too, was in the world, 
but only as a spirit of law and terror. The truth, and 
God himself, attained to a full manifestation and reve- 
lation for the first time in the man Jesus, in whom the 
Eternal Word became incarnate in time. The genera- 
tion of this man is to be conceived of as literal, the De- 
ity which formed the substance of the Logos in the Un- 
created Light taking the place of the paternal seed, and 
the three superior elements contained in that light— 
fire, air, and water—combined with the Christ-idea and 
the Life-spirit, uniting with the blood and earth-sub- 
stance of the Virgin to form a real man; but the man is 
so penetrated by the Deity that he becomes God in his 
flesh and blood, his body, soul, and spirit; he was such 
while in the embryo, and continues to bear the substan- 
tial form of the Godhead when in the grave. The Word, 
accordingly, did not assume flesh, but became flesh. By 
virtue of this nature Christ is the Son of God—the only 
Son, especially the only eternal Son. The eternal gen- 
eration of the Son within the Godhead is a simple mon- 
strosity, since generation is a function of the flesh alone; 
an ante-mundane person is conceivable only as it signifies 
the image or form of Christ as the pre-existing Word, 
who first became the actual Son of God, however, when 
he appeared in time and in the nature of man. The 
manifestation of the divine glory in the person of Christ 
was, moreover, a gradual process, not fully realized so far 
as his body is concerned until the resurrection, when he 
returned into the divine idea as he had previously come 
out from that idea into corporeal existence. He is now 
Jehovah—not Elohim, the God who may appear—and 
as such is seen by the eye of faith and participates in 
all the creative power, honor, and dominion of God, with 
whom he is identified. The Holy Ghost, too, is depend- 
ent on the resurrection of Christ for the consummation 
of his character and his truth. The fulness of the Di- 
vine Spirit was imparted in connection with the Word 
to the soul of Christ on his becoming incarnate, the two 
constituting but a single and indivisible substance; but 
the soul included corruptible elements of blood and cre- 
ated light down to the experience of the resurrection. 
In that experience he was, so to speak, born again; the 
creature element was laid aside: his human spirit was 
wholly absorbed into the Spirit of God, and the result- 
ant combination forms the true Holy Spirit, the principle 
of all regeneration, which proceeds from the mouth of 
Christ. In this way the real Trinity is constituted—a 
trinity not of things or so-called persons in the divine 
essence, but a threefold manifestation of himself by the 
one and indivisible God. 

Such was the teaching which Servetus presented to 
the world as the restored truth of Christianity. He was 
incapable, from the tendency of his mind, of admitting 
the importance of the element of practical ethics in the 
scheme of Christianity, and regarded the latter as pre- 
eminently a system of doctrine. He speaks constantly 
of the person of Christ, but rarely of his work of redemp- 
tion. Faith is represented as the central and funda- 
mental element, but rather in the character of appre- 
hension and assent than of trust. The ideas of sin and 
guilt are scarcely recognised, and are confined to wicked 
actions; and the results of such actions are held to be 
not unto death in the case of persons under twenty years 
of age. The baptism of children is accordingly con- 
demned, and is even characterized as being a principal 
source of the corruption of the Church. Baptism should 
not be conferred until persons have reached the age of 
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thirty years, and have been prepared by preaching, care- 
ful instruction, repentance, and faith. The Lord’s sup- 
per should be administered immediately after baptism, 
since the new man will at once require sustenance. 
Good works and holy living do not necessarily spring 
from faith, but they are not beyond the ability of man- 
kind, even in the heathen state. By them a higher 
degree of blessedness may be attained, and they are 
useful to strengthen faith and guard against reactions 
of the flesh; for which reason such works as will sub- 
due the flesh are recommended, and such others as will 
satisfy the claims of justice (prayer, almsgiving, volun- 
tary confession, etc.) so far as to wholly or partially de- 
liver from the purgatorial fires which await even the 
faithful and the baptized in the region of the dead. 

The measures by which it was hoped to conceal the 
author of this book proved insufficient, and Servetus 
was denounced to the archiepiscopal tribunal of Lyons. 
Evidence to substantiate the charge was obtained, and 
the governor-general of Dauphiny ordered his appre- 
hension and trial; and having allowed himself to be 
entrapped into an acknowledgment of the offence, he 
was on June 17 condemned to death by fire. He was 
enabled to effect an escape before the conclusion of the 
trial, evidently through the assistance of powerful 
friends, and was accordingly burned in effigy. The 
sentence of the spiritual court was not pronounced un- 
til after his death. a 

The first intention of Servetus was to escape into 
Spain, but he soon turned towards Switzerland in the 
hope of being ultimately able to reach Naples. Hear- 
rived at Geneva in the middle of July, and remained 
about a month in the public hostelry, when Calvin 
learned of his presence and caused him to be appre- 
hended (Aug. 13). Asthe laws required that a civilian 
should appear as the accuser, Nicholas de la Fontaine, 
Calvin's pupil and amanuensis, acted in that relation, 
and charged Servetus with having disseminated grossly 
erroneous teachings, on account of which he had already 
been imprisoned and was now a fugitive. Thirty-eight 
articles were attached to this charge, which had been 
drawn up by Calvin, and to which the accused was re- 
quired to render categorical answers. Servetus bore 
himself quietly, and answered with considerable frank- 
ness, but the council nevertheless ordered the case to 
proceed to trial. In a subsequent examination, the ac- 
cused conceded his rejection of certain orthodox doc- 
trines, and claimed the privilege of publicly and in the 
Church convincing Calvin, in whom he recognised his 
principal antagonist, that such doctrines were unscript- 
ural and erroneous, The action of Philibert Berthelier, a 
declared enemy to Calvin and leader of the libertine 
party, who openly sought to protect Servetus, led the 
reformer to declare himself the real accuser, and he was 
accordingly admitted to the sessions of the court and 
allowed to take part in the proceedings. The presence 
of Calvin, and his own confidence in the protection of 
powerful supporters, influenced Servetus to display more 
arrogance in his replies, until in the heat of argument 
he gave utterance to strong and unequivocally panthe- 
istic assertions. It now appeared that his guilt in the 
principal matter was proved, and the determination 
of his punishment alone remained to be settled. The 
procurator- general (Aug. 23) brought forward thirty 
new questions relating to the circumstances of the pris- 
oner’s life, his designs, and his intercourse with other 
theologians, and the warnings he had received from 
them, to which Servetus responded with greater mod- 
eration, though not without doing violence to the truth. 
He also petitioned that he might be discharged from 
trial under criminal process, since such action had never 
been usual in matters concerning the faith before the 
time of Constantine, and was the more unreasonable in 
his case, as his views had been made known to a few 
scholars only, and he had nothing in common with the 
rebellious Anabaptists; and he requested, further, that. 
he be furnished with legal counsel as especially neces- 
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sary to a stranger in his situation. His petition was 
denied on the recommendation of the procurator-gen- 
eral, to which it is supposed that Calvin was no stranger; 
but his earlier request for a discussion with Calvin was 
granted, with the modification that it should take place 
before the council rather than inthe Church. Servetus, 
however, suddenly changed his tactics, and instead of 
entering on a discussion with Calvin at their meeting on 
Sept. 1, he proceeded to deny the competency of civil 
tribunals to deal with questions of faith; and on the 
ground that the Church of Geneva could not impartial- 
ly determine in matters at issue between Calvin and 
himself, he appealed to the judgment of the churches in 
other places. As this appeal corresponded with a reso- 
lution already reached in the council, it was entertained, 
and the matter referred to the authorities of the four 
evangelical cities of Switzerland; and it was determined 
that all further transactions should be conducted in writ- 
ing and in the Latin language. Calvin accordingly ex- 
tracted from the works of Servetus their most hurtful 
teachings, and submitted them, accompanied with re- 
marks intended to show their blasphemous and danger- 
ous character, on Sept. 5. Servetus responded with 
complaints about the treatment he was obliged to un- 
dergo, and appealed from the smaller council to the 
Council of the Two Hundred, many of whose members, 
as he knew, were hostile to Calvin; but finding it nec- 
essary to reply to Calvin’s allegations, he permitted 
himself the use of violent attacks and reproaches against 
his opponent, while at the same time presenting more 
clearly, and with less dissimulation than before, the 
meaning and tendencies of his views. A comprehen- 
sive reply by Calvin and his colleagues was met with 


further insult, though a private communication intended 


to instruct the former in certain principles of philosophy 
and other matters was written in a spirit of greater 
moderation. A messenger from the council conveyed 
the writings exchanged between the respective parties, 
and a copy of the principal work written by Servetus to 
the councillors and the clergy of Zurich, Berne, Basle, 
and Schaffhausen. Calvin did not neglect to influence 
his friends by means of his private correspondence in 
the endeavor to secure an approval of his course; and 
Servetus, in the meantime, directed a complaint against 
Calvin as a false accuser, and demanded that he should 
be imprisoned and tried, the prosecution to continue un- 
til one of the antagonists should be sentenced to-suffer 
death or some other punishment. 

The opinions of the cities had all been received by 
Oct. 22, and were unanimous in condemning the false 
teachings of Servetus as not to be tolerated in the 
Church. The Council ef Berne especially urged the 
use of severe measures to prevent the introduction of 
such errors, while the clergy of that city sought to mod- 
erate the force of that recommendation by a warning 
against indiscretion. Calvin and his associates were 
decidedly of the opinion that the penalty of death 
should be inflicted on the accused, and so expressed 
themselves, though averse to death by fire as involving 
unnecessary cruelty. When the council met to deter- 
mine the penalty to be imposed (Oct. 23), opinions were 
divided, and several councillors were absent. A recess 
was therefore taken until Oct.26. The syndic A. Per- 
rin, a zealous opponent of Calvin, then proposed, first, 
an acquittal of the accused, and afterwards a reference 
of the matter to the Council of the Two Hundred, but 
in each case without success. The sentence of death 
by fire was pronounced in conformity with the laws 
of the empire. The condemned man was profoundly 
moved, and pleaded earnestly for mercy, but he could not 
be persuaded to recant. He died Oct. 27, 1553, without 
having changed his views in any important particular, 
but not without exhibiting the marks of a Christian 
spirit. 

It is not possible to regard the character of Servetus 
as favorably as it has been described by the opponents 
of Calvin. He was not pure-and great, and though he 
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ultimately died for his convictions, he was by no means 
a martyr for the truth. He concealed his beliefs and 
attended mass in France during more than twenty 
years at a time when multitudes chose death or the 
loss of country and prospects rather than deny their 
faith. He availed himself unhesitatingly of falsehood 
and perjury, especially in the trial at Vienne. He cer- 
tainly did not possess a high degree of moral earnest- 
ness. As a thinker, he was noticeable for originality 
and ingenuity, for speculative depth and a wealth of 
ideas, though the very number of ideas prevented him 
from presenting them with adequate clearness, His 
theological and christological system rested to a much 
greater extent than he imagined upon hypotheses and 
theories in natural philosophy, and to a much smaller 
extent upon the Bible. His one-sided intellectualism, 
finally, afforded no satisfaction to the religious sense in 
man, while his strongly pantheistic leanings and his 
irreverent polemics necessarily offended the religious 
consciousness. His pyre unfortunately did more to en- 
lighten the world than all his books, His teachings 
were scarcely understood until the most recent times, 
His so-called followers, the later Antitrinitarians, failed 
to comprehend either their organic unity or their ful- 
ness and depth, and, while they appropriated surface 
ideas, were unable to appreciate what is really specula- 
tive in his books. Gribaldo and Gentile, for example, 
sensualize the twofold manifestation of God into an es- 
sentiation of subordinate deities, and Socinus degrades 
the real Sonship and Deity of Christ as taught by Ser- 
vetus until nothing beyond his essential manhood re- 
mains, 

The course pursued by Calvin in the trial of Servetus 
has been the subject of incessant dispute from his own 
day until now. His contemporaries already condemned 
his action, though the most eminent orthodox thinkers 
and theologians approved his course; and though the 
argument has been renewed as often as occasion offered, 
the Christian world is not yet able to agree upon a judg- 
ment which shall afford universal satisfaction. The facts 
upon which a decision must be based are as follows: 

1, Calvin was thoroughly convinced that the welfare 
of the Church demanded the death of Servetus as an 
incorrigible heretic, and never hesitated to acknowledge 
that conviction. When Servetus requested that Calvin 
should protect him during a proposed visit to Geneva, 
the latter refused, and wrote to Farel, under date of 
Feb. 7, 1546, “If he [Servetus] should come hither, I 
will not permit him to escape with his life, if my au- 
thority has any weight” (Henry, Leben J. Calvin’s, iii, 
66, appendix). His views upon the subject never 
changed, as appears from his gprrespondence while the 
trial was in progress, e. g. the letter of Sept. 14, 1553 
(Ep. et Resp. fol. 127), in which Bullinger urges Calvin 
not to leave Geneva even though Servetus should not 
be punished with death. The absence of such facts 
from the records of the trial is sufficiently explained by 
the consideration that they were not matter for public 
record; and the Fidelis Expositio Errorum M. Serveti, 
etc, written to explain his conduct in that unhappy 
business, does not justify the argument sometimes based 
on it to show that Calvin did not desire the death of 
Servetus, since the book was intended to show, first, 
that incorrigible heretics ought to be punished by the 
secular arm; and, second, that Servetus was such a 
heretic. 

2. In obedience to such convictions, Calvin caused the 
imprisonment of Servetus as soon as he learned that 
the latter was in Geneva, and personally directed the 
prosecution of the trial. Both statements rest on his 
own repeated acknowledgments in letters to his friends 
and in his Refutatio, and are substantiated by the pub- 
lic records. 

3. While Calvin wished Servetus to die, he did not 
favor his being burned at the stake (comp. the letter to 
Farel of Aug. 20, 1553 [ Ep. et Resp. fol. 114], and Beza, 
Joan, Calv. Vita). 
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It is no longer possible to undertake an unconditional 
defence of the opinions by which Calvin was governed 
in this matter, nor of the action which resulted. Un- 
biassed minds are compelled to see that the reformer not 
only failed in this respect to rise above the errors of his 
time, but that in his management of the case he was 
guilty of evasions and exaggerations which form a real 
blot on his record; but there is no reason to doubt that 
his course was dictated by his sense of the duty he owed 
to God, to the Church in general, and to the Church of 
Geneva in particular; and this forms the only explana- 
tion which will justify his action in any degree to can- 
did minds. His failure to save his antagonist from the 
cruel death by fire was doubtless owing to his difficult 
position at this very time. The ruling party in Geneva 
was opposed to Calvin, and had neutralized his meas- 
ures in some instances insomuch that he declared his 
intention of leaving that city unless such action should 
cease; the Council of the Two Hundred was strongly 
hostile to him; and in the smaller council, before which 
Servetus was tried, measures were passed of which Cal- 
vin did not approve (e. g. the resolution to consult with 
the authorities of other cities), and direct efforts were 
made to save the accused from his impending doom. 
He could not suggest before the council that a different 
form of capital punishment from that prescribed by law 
should be inflicted, lest his own sincerity should be im- 
pugned by his opponents; and it is not difficult to dis- 
cover reasons which may have neutralized whatever 
private efforts he employed. There is, at all events, no 
sufficient reason for doubting his own explicit state- 
ments on the matter. 

Sources.—The Works of Servetus and Calvin’s Refu- 
tation; Calvini Ep. et Resp.; Mosheim, Vers, ein. vollst. 
u. unpart. Ketzergesch. (Helmst. 1748); id. Neue Nachr. 
v. d. berühmt. span. Arzte M. Serveto (ibid. 1750); 
Trechsel, M. Servet u. seine Vorgänger (Heidelb. 1839); 
Henry, Leben J. Calvin’s, iii, 95 sq, and Beilagen, 
p. 49 sq. On the teachings of Servetus, see Heberle, 
M. Servet’s Trinitatslehre u. Christologie, in the Tiib. 
Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1840, No. 2; Baur, Christl. Lehre v. d. 
Dreveinigkett u. Menschwerdung Gottes, iii, 54 sq.; Dor- 
ner, Person Christi, ii, 649 sq.; Meier, Lehre v. d. Tri- 
nitdt in ihrer histor. Ẹntw. ii, 5 sq. On the Genevan 
trial of Servetus, see Rilliet, Relation du Procès con- 
tre M. Servet, etc. (Genev. 1844). See also Galiffe, 
Notices Généal. sur les Familles Genév. and Nou- 
velles Pages @ Histoire Exacte; Stihelin, J. Calvin, 
Leben u. ausgewählte Schriften (Elberfeld, 1860 - 63, 
2 vols.). 

Servia (Turkish, Sirb Vilayeti), a state of Europe, 
bounded north by Slavonia and Hungary proper, east 
by Roumania and Bulgaria, south by Roumelia, and 
west by Bosnia. Until 1878, Servia was a dependency 
of Turkey, but in that year the treaty of Berlin estab- 
lished its entire independence. The Servian nationality 
extends far beyond the boundaries of the principality of 
Servia. Servians constitute nearly the entire popula- 
tion of Montenegro, Bosnia, and Herzegovina; they con- 
stitute ninety-five per cent. of the population in the 
former kingdom of Croatia and Slavonia, ninety per 
cent. in Dalmatia, and eighty per cent. in the former 
military frontier. Including all these districts, the Ser- 
vians occupy a territory of about 69,000 square miles, 
with a compact population numbering more than 
6,000,000 persons. The majority of all the Servians 
belong to the Orthodox Eastern (or Greek) Church. 
The following article refers to the principality of Servia 
exclusively. See also AusTRIA; HUNGARY; MONTE- 
NEGRO; TURKEY. 

I. Area, Population, etec.—Servia contained before the 
treaty of Berlin 16,817 square miles. Its population in 
1885 was 1,902,419, all Serbs of Slavic origin, except- 
ing about 140,000 Wallachs, 25,000 Gypsies, and 15.000 
Turks, Bulgarians, Jews, Germans, and Hungarians. 
By the treaty of Berlin in 1878 a territory formerly be- 
longing to Turkey wes annexed to Servia, and the area 
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of the principality raised to 18,687 square miles, with a | was abolished and united with that of Constantinople. 
population of 1,720,000 inhabitants. ‘The country is | The last patriarch (Basil) fled to Russia, where he died, 
mountainous and densely wooded. From the interior nu- | in St. Petersburg. Four metropolitans, generally Greeks, 
merous chains proceed northward, forming massive bar- | were now appointed for Servia, the sees of whom were 
riers both on the eastern and western frontiers, and slop- | Belgrade, Nish, Uzhitza, and Novi-Bazar, and none of 
ing pretty steeply towards the swampy plains along the | whom had a suffragan. After sixty years of oppression, 
Save and the Danube. The principal rivers are the | the people, under George Czerny, rebelled, and, with the 
Morava and Timok, affluents of the Danube, and the | assistance of Russia, triumphed, and Czerny was elected 
Kolubara, an affluent of the Save, which itself falls into | by the people prince of Servia. Deserted by Russia and 
the Danube at Belgrade. The principal towns are Bel- | France, the Turks again became masters of the country 
grade (the capital), Kraguyevatz, Semendria, Uzhitza, ; (1813). But two years after, under Milosh Obrenovitch, 
and Shabatz, and in the new districts Nish and Vranya. | the people won back their liberties, Milosh was chosen 
The climate is temperate and salubrious, but somewhat | prince of Servia (1817), and subsequently recognised by 
cold in the higher regions. The soil in the valleys is | the sultan. After the election of Czerny, the metropol- 
- fertile, and cereals are raised in abundance. The moun- | itan of Carlovitz, in Austria, had been recognised as the 
tains are believed to be rich in valuable minerals, but | head of the Servian Church; but in 1830 Milosh again 
mining is almost unknown, and manufacturing industry | appointed a metropolitan for Servia. In 1834 Turkey 
is in the most backward condition. There is no nobil- | restored six Servian districts which she had retained 
ity, and the peasants are free householders. since 1813, and in the spring of 1872 relinquished a few 
' IE Church History.—The original inhabitants of Ser- | additional localities, though not all that Servia claimed 
via were principally Thracians. Conquered, shortly be- | as her own. The seat of the legislature, which had al- 
fore Christ, by the Romans, it formed part of Illyricum, | ways been at Kraguyevatz, was removed to Belgrade in 
under the name of Meesia Superior. Overrun by the | October, 1875. 
Huns, Ostrogoths, Longobards, etc., it came under Byzan- III. Religion, etc.—The inhabitants nearly all belong 
tine rule about the middle of the 6th century, but was | to the Greek Church, but are independent of the patri- 
wrested therefrom early in the 7th century by the Avars. | arch of Constantinople. 
These latter were driven out by the Serbs, then living | The hierarchy of the Church of Servia consists at 
north of the Carpathians, who themselves spread over | present (1879) of a metropolitan and five bishops. The 
the country in great numbers. About the middle of | metropolitan is elected by the prince and the Servian 
the 9th century they were converted to Christianity by | bishops. He resides at Belgrade, and, according to the 
missionaries sent by the emperor Basil. For about | regulations of 1839, is assisted in the government of the 
200 years they were almost constantly at war with the | Church by a titular bishop and several protopresbyters 
neighboring Bulgarians, but in 1043 Stephen Bogislas | and presbyters. The titular bishop and the other di- 
broke their power. His son Michael (1050-80) took | ocesan bishops constitute, at the same time, the Synod of 
the title of king, and was recognised as such by pope ' the Metropolitan, to which are referred all marriage af- 
Gregory VII. A struggle of nearly a hundred years re- | fairs, as well as all complaints of the administration and 
sulted in the maintaining of their independence, and in | government of the Church by the metropolitan. The 
1165 Stephen Nemanja founded a dynasty which lasted | metropolitan receives fees for the ordination of presby- 
for two centuries. During this period the kingdom | ters, the consecration of churches, etc., and a fixed an- 
attained the acme of its power and prosperity, embrac- | nual income of 6000 florins ( about $2400). He also 
ing, under Stephen Dushan (1336-56), the whole of | possesses some real estate, especially vineyards near Se- 
Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly, Northern Greece, and | mendria. The bishops are elected by the people, under 
Bulgaria. At the request of king Stephen II, son of | the superintendence and guidance of the minister of 
Stephen Nemanja, the bishops of Servia were in 1221 | justice, and ordained by the metropolitan. They have 
authorized by the patriarch of Constantinople to elect | an unlimited jurisdiction in all matters purely ecclesias- 
their metropolitan on condition that he be confirmed by | tical. All churches and ecclesiastical institutions are 
the patriarch. The brother of the king, St. Sabbas, be- | under the superintendence of the minister of justice, 
came the first archbishop of Uzhitza and all Servia. | who makes the necessary arrangements conjointly with 
Stephen Dushan, in 1351, convoked the synod at Seres, | the elders of the Church. Servia has now five diocesan 
which raised the metropolitan of Servia to the dignity | bishops, namely, the bishop of Shabatz, the bishop of 
of a patriarch, and declared him independent of the pa- | Uzhitza (who resides at Karanovatz), the bishop of Ne- 
triarch of Constantinople. The jurisdiction of the Ser- | gotin, and in the districts annexed in 1878 to Servia the 
vian patriarch extended not only over Servia and Bul- | bishops of Nish and Vranya. Each of them has a fixed 
garia, but also over a large portion of Macedonia. He | income of 4000 florins (about $1600). He also receives 
had his residence near Ipek, at the termination of the | fees for ordinations, consecration, and other ecclesiasti- 
Streta Gora Mountains in Albania. In consequence of | cal functions. In regard to fees for burials, the bishop 
this measure, the patriarch of Constantinople pronounced | has to come to an understanding with the family of the 
the anathema against the Servian patriarch, but this | deceased. All other fees were abolished in 1822, al- 
was revoked in 1379. though voluntary gifts are still frequently made and ac- 
The progress of the Turkish arms proved fatal to the | cepted. The bishops have to pay from their income 
welfare of Servia. In 1389 Lazarus I was defeated at Kos- | their archdeacons and secretaries. The secular clergy 
sovopolje, and his son and successor, Stephen, became a | number about nine hundred members. The clergymen 
vassal of Turkey. In 1459 Mohammed II incorporated | in the town receive fixed salaries, while those in the 
Servia with Turkey, excepting Belgrade, which was | rural districts only receive fees. Every parish priest is 
held by the Hungarians until 1521. By the treaty of | obliged to keep accurate lists of births, marriages, and 
Passarowitz (1718) a considerable portion of the country | deaths. 
was made over to Austria, but in 1739 it reverted to Tur-| Servia has many convents, most of which, however, 
key. During all this time the Turkish government had | have only a small number of inmates. Many of the 
allowed the patriarchate to continue. Even when, in | convents have been wholly abandoned; others are her- 
1690, patriarch Arsenius III, after the failure of the Ser- | mitages, near which lodging-houses are erected at the 
vian insurrection which the Austrians had instigated | time of pilgrimages. The convent Sweti Kral (holy 
against Turkish rule, had emigrated with 37,000 Servi- | king) at Studenitza contains the bones of king Stephen 
an families to Austrian territory, the patriarchate of | Nemanja, by whom it was founded, and who in 1200 
Ipek was not interfered with, but the appointment was | died as monk of one of the convents on Mount Athos. 
always conferred upon a Greek, who purchased the po- | His son Rastka, better known in Servian history as 
sition from the divan of Constantinople. In 1765 (ac- | St. Sabbas, the first archbishop of Uzhitza, transferred 
cording to another statement in 1769) this patriarchate | the bones of his father in 1203 to the Convent of 
IX.—P r 
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Studenitza, which after the cloister name of king Stephen 
is sometimes called the Laura of St. Simon. 

A Roman Catholic bishopric was established by pope 
Innocent X in 1644 at Belgrade. In 1728 the see was 
transferred from Belgrade to Semendria, and the name 
of the diocese is now Belgrade and Semendria. The 
bishop is a suffragan of the archbishop of Antivari, in 
Albania. The number of Roman Catholics is small. 
In 1861 some accounts claimed a population of 30,000, 
but the Roman statistician Petri (Prospetto della Ge- 
rarchia Episcopale [ Rome, 1850]) says nothing of the 
Roman Catholic population of the diocese. The official 
statistical bureau of Belgrade gave the number of Ro- 
man Catholics in 1874 as 4161. In 1852, the papal 
nuncio of Vienna, Viale Prela, visited Belgrade in order 
to reorganize the diocese, but no account of the results 
of his mission has ever been published. The Protes- 
tants numbered in 1874, according to the official statis- 
tical report of the government, 463, the Jews 2049, and 
the Mohammedans 6306. In the districts annexed in 
1878 there are estimated to be 75,000 Mohammedans, 
Secession from the State Church is rigorously forbidden, 
but otherwise all the other religious denominations en- 
joy entire religious liberty. 

Education is making rapid progress in Servia. Fifty 
years ago there.was no public primary school; now edu- 
cation is compulsory, and for its management a special 
ministry of education has been organized. In 1874 
there were 517 public schools, with 23,000 pupils. The 
first gymnasium was established in 1830, and in 1874 
the principality had two complete gymnasia and five 
progymnasia, with an aggregate attendance of 2000 
students, A normal school was established in 1872. 
The high school in Belgrade contains three faculties, 
and has about 200 students. 

IV. Character.—The Servians are distinguished for 
the vigor of their frame, their personal valor, love of 
freedom, and glowing poetical spirit. Their manners 
and mode of life are exceedingly picturesque, and 
strongly prepossess a stranger in their favor. They 
rank among the most gifted and promising members of 
the Slavic family. See Ranke, Die serbische Revolution 
(Hamburg, 1829; 2d ed. 1844); Milutinovitch, Gesch. 
Serbiens von 1889-1815 (Leipsic, 1837); Cunibeft, Essai 
Historique sur les Révolutions et l Indépendance de la Ser- 
bie depuis 1804 jusqu’à 1850 (ibid. 1855, 2 vols.); Hilfer- 
ding, Gesch. der Serben und Bulgaren (Bautzen, 1856) ; 
Denton [Rev. W.], Servia and the Servians (Lond. 
1862); Elodie Lawton Mijatovics (Wm. Tweedie), Hist. 
of Modern Servia (ibid. 1874); Saint-René Taillandier, 
La Serbie au 19e Siecle, Kara George et Milosch (Paris, 
1875); Grieve, The Church and People of Servia (Lond. 
1864); Jakshich, Recueil Statistique sur les Contrées 
Serbes (Belgrade, 1875), 


Servian Version. See SLAVONIC Versions, 

Service (properly MTA, dovAcia, i. e. bondage ; 
but the rendering in the A. V. in many places of less 
severe words, as W, NIY, dvaxovia, Narpeia, etc.). 
See SERVITUDE. 

SERVICE, THe. See Lorn’s SUPPER. 


SERVICE or THE CuuRCH. It appears that there 
was a daily celebration of divine worship in the time 
ef Cyprian; and it has been supposed that the practice 
ef offering public prayer every morning and evening 
was established during the 3d century. The order of 
the daily morning and evening services, as they un- 
doubtedly obtained in the 4th century, was as follows: 
The morning service began with the reading of Psa. 
Lxiii, followed by prayers for the catechumens, energu- 
mens, candidates for baptism, and penitents; for the 
faithful, the peace of the world, and the state of the 
Church. ‘Then followed a short prayer for preservation 
during the day, the bishop’s commendation or thanks- 
giving, the imposition of hands, or bishop’s benediction, 
concluding with the dismissal of the congregation with 
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the usual form, ITpoé\ Sere ¿v eipnvy, “ Depart in peace.” 
The evening service (called hora lucernaris, because it 
began at the time of lighting candles) was in most 
parts the same with that of the morning, except with 
such variation of psalms, hymns, and prayers as were 
proper to the occasion, 1. The psalm was the one 
hundred and forty-first; 2. Proper prayer for the even- 
ing; 3. The evening hymn. In some churches the 
Lord’s Prayer was always made a part of the daily 
worship both morning and evening (see Bingham, 
Christ. Antiq. xiii, 10,11). At the Reformation, in or- 
der to supply the absence of a vain and idolatrous wor- 
ship by a scriptural and reasonable service, it was ap- 
pointed that the “ morning and evening service” should 
be “said daily throughout the year.” This order is 
observed in cathedral and collegiate churches, in the 
universities, and in some parishes, but has not been 
generally followed in parochial churches. 


Service-book, a book of devotion, of prayer. 

That of the Church of England contains the Book of 
Common Prayer, Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other rites and ceremonies of the Church. See 
CoMMON PRAYER. 

The service-books of the Latin Church include the 
Missal, the Pontifical, the Day Hours, the Breviary, the 
Ritual, the Processional, the Ceremonial for Bishops, 
the Benedictional. 

Those of the Greek Church are, (1) the Euchologi- 
on, corresponding to the Missal; (2) the Mena, an- 
swering to the Breviary, without the ferial offices, and 
full of ecclesiastical poetry in measured prose; (3) Par- 
acletice, or great Octoechus, the ferial office for eight 
weeks, mainly the work of Joseph of the Studium; 
(4) Triodion, the Lent volume, from the Sunday be- 
fore Septuagesima to Easter; and (5) the Pentecostari- 
on, the office for Eastertide. 


Services, an ecclesiastical name for arrangements 
of the Canticles, Te Deum, Benedictus, Benedicite, Mag- 
nificat, and Nunc Dimittis, and the psalms sung by sub- 
stitution for them, consisting of a succession of varied 
airs, partly verse and partly chorus, sung in regular 
choirs, of which, probably, the germ is to be found in 
the Ambrosian Te Deum, a succession of chants which 
is mentioned first by Boethius, who lived a century after 
Augustine. The simplified notation of this music, as 
used in the Salisbury and Roman breviaries, was com- 
posed by Marbecke. Tallis’s service 1s an imitation, 
rather than an adaptation, of the original arrangement. 
Probably the first was the setting of the Venite by 
Caustun in the time of Henry VIII. In 1641 complaint 
was made of “singing the Te Deum in prose after a 
cathedral-church way.” There are two classes: (1) 
full services, which have no repetitions, and are sung 
with an almost regular alternation by the two choirs; 
(2) verse services, which have frequent repetitions, no 
regular alternations, and are full of verses, either solos 
or passages sung in slower time by a selected number 
of voices, 


SERVICES, Domestic. The domestic officers (ser- 
vitia) of a monastery were the cook, baker, brewer, 
Jaundryman, and tailor. At Rochester these were ap- 
pointed by the bishop. 


Serving Dress or Robe. See SURPLICE. 


Serving Tables, one of the parts of the Presby- 
terian sacramental service. Where the Presbyterians 
have not adopted the Congregational mode of partak- 
ing of the sacrament, the following 1s the order: “The 
table on which the elements are placed, being decently 
covered, the bread in convenient dishes, and the wine 
in cups, and the communicants orderly and gravely sit- — 
ting around the table or in their seats before it, the 
minister sets the elements apart by prayer and thanks- 
giving,” etc. The whole of the communicants not par- 
taking at once, it is found necessary to continue the 
distribution of the elements, with intervals of psalm- 
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singing; during which those who have eaten leave the 
table to give place to a fresh set of communicants. 
The distribution of the bread and wine and the deliv- 
ery of an address are what constitutes serving the table. 
The number of tables varies from four to eight, and 
each address occupies ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. The minister of the place serves the first table ; 
the rest are served by his assisting brethren. 


Servites, or SERVANTS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
Mary, an order of monks in the Roman Catholic Church 
founded (1233) in Florence by seven rich Florentine 
merchants. Their main object was to propagate de- 
votion to the Virgin Mary. ‘They lived at first as her- 
mits, but, becoming a monastic order, adopted the rule 
of St. Augustine and obtained from pope Martin V the 
privileges of a mendicant order. ‘The order having 
become relaxed, it was re-established in 1593 in its orig- 
inal strictness as “Servites Eremites.” This order has 
produced a large number of distinguished men, among 
whom may be mentioned father Paul Sarpi, author of 
the History of the Council of Trent, and St. Philip Be- 
nizi (died 1285), one of the apostles of Western Europe 
in the 13th century. The Servites were extremely 
popular during the 16th century because of their many 
works of charity. ‘Their dress was a cassock of serge, 
a cloak, a scapular, and an alms-bag. 

There were also female Servites, who were never 
very numerous, and a large body of Tertiarians (q. v.). 
The order, in 1870, was divided into twenty-seven prov- 
inces, the central house being the monastery of the 
Annunziazione in Florence. They were involved in the 
decrees suppressing religious orders in Italy and Ger- 
many. They were introduced into the United States 
in 1870 by bishop Melcher of Green Bay, Mich. There 
was a similar order founded in Naples in 1243, 


Servitor (NWA, mesharéth, a minister, as else- 
where rendered), a personal attendant, but not in a 
menial capacity (2 Kings iv, 43). See SERVANT, 


Servitude. (M733). The servants of the Israelites 
were slaves, and usually foreigners (1 Chron. ii, 34), who 
yet were required to be circumcised (comp. Gen. xvii, 
23, 27). Servants of both sexes were acquired (comp. 
Mishna, Kiddushin, i, 2 sq.), sometimes as prisoners of 
war, whose lives were spared (comp. Numb. xxxi, 26 sq.), 
sometimes by purchase in peace (these were called mik- 
nath keseph, “ purchased,” Judith iv, 10; comp. Livy, xli, 
6; see Gen. xvii, 23; Exod. xxi,7; xxii, 2; Lev. xxv, 44; 
and on their purchase in Abyssinia now, see Russegger, 
Reis. i, 156). But foreign servants who had escaped 
could neither be enslaved nor given up to their masters 
(Deut. xxiii, 15 sq.). The children of slaves were of 
course the property of the master (comp. Gen. xvii, 23; 
Exod. xxi, 4). These were generally considered most 
faithful (Horace, Æp. ii, 2,6). At the legal valuation, 
perhaps an average, thirty silver shekels were given for 
a servant (Exod. xxi, 32), while a free Israelite was 
valued at fifty (Lev. xxvii, 3 sq.). On the price of re- 
markable servants in Egypt under the Ptolemies, see 
Josephus (Ant. xii, 4,9). A moderate price for a Jewish 
slave was one hundred and twenty drachms (ibid. xii, 
2,3). An Israelite could become by purchase the prop- 
erty of another (Exod. xxi, 2; Deut. xv, 12) if he was 
compelled by poverty to sell himself (Lev. xxv, 39); 
but he could not, according to the law, be treated as a 
slave, and in any case he obtained his freedom again, 
without ransom, after six years of service, or in the year 
of jubilee (Exod. xxi, 2 sq.; Lev. xxv, 39, 40 sq.), if 
he were not ransomed earlier (ver. 48 sq.). Perhaps 
the case was different with him who was sold for theft 
(Exod. xxii, 3). Even this sale was always to an Israel- 
ite (Josephus, Ant, xvi, 1, 1), though whether to the in- 
jured man or to the highest bidder is doubtful (ibid. iv, 
8,27). It seems that hard creditors could sell insolvent 
debtors or their families (2 Kings iv, L; Isa. 1,1; Neh. 
v,5; Matt. xviii, 25), but perhaps not legally, as some- 
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times among the Greeks (Becker, Charik. ii, 32). Par- 
ents were permitted to sell daughters (Exod. xxi, 7), 
but the law showed much favor to such servants (ver. 
8 sq.), for, though there is difficulty in the statements, it 
is plain that they were protected against violence (see 
Hengstenberg, Penéat. ii, 488 sq, whom Kurtz, Mos. 
Opfer, p. 216, contradicts without reason). It is plain 
that servants could not have been dispensed with among 
a people where almost every man was an agriculturist, 
and where there were few of a lower class to work for 
hire (yet comp. Lev. xix, 13; Deut. xxiv, 14; Job vii, 2; 
also Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 38); and, indeed, the ances- 
tors of the Israelites, the nomadic patriarchs, had num- 
bered slaves among their valuable possessions (Gen. xii, 
16; xxiv, 35; xxx, 43; xxxii, 5). These were very 
numerous (xiv, 14), and, in case of need, served as an 
army for defence (ver. 14 sq.) When a daughter of 
the family married a stranger, a female servant accom- 
panied her to her new home (xxix, 24, 29). The Mosaic 
law sought to establish on just principles a permanent 
relation between master and servant, and conferred many 
favors on the servants. They not only enjoyed rest from 
all work every seventh day (Exod. xx, 10); not only 
was it forbidden to punish a slave so severely that he 
should die on the spot (xxi, 20), or to mutilate him (ver. 
26 sq.), on penalty, in the former case, of suffering pun- 
ishment (not death, perhaps, as the rabbins say; comp. 
Koran, ii, 179); in the latter, of the freedom of the slave 
(less protection than this was given to the Greek and 
Roman slaves; see Becker, Charik. ii, 48; Rom. Alter. 
IT, i, 58 sq.) ; not only were they to be admitted to cer- 
tain festivals (Deut. xii, 12, 18; xvi, 11,14; comp. Athen. 
xiv, 639; Buttmann, Myth. ii, 52 sq.), but every slave 
of Hebrew descent obtained his freedom after six years’ 
servitude (Exod. xxi, 2 sq., Deut. xv, 12; comp. Jose- 
phus, Ant. xvi, 1,1; including females, Deut. xv, 12) ; 
yet without wife or child, if these had come to him in 
the house of his master (Exod. xxi, 3 sq.) ; and the year 
of jubilee emancipated all slaves of Hebrew descent 
(Lev. xxv, 41; Jer. xxxiv, 8 sq., comp. Josephus, Ant. 
iii, 12,3). If a slave would not make use of the legal 
freedom granted him in the seventh year, but wished 
to remain in his master’s house, then he was led to the 
judge, and his ear was bored (Exod. xxi,6; Dent. xv, 
17. So the bored ears among other nations were a proof 
of servitude—as the Arabians [ Petron, Satir. 102], the 
Lydians, Indians, and Persians [Xenoph. Anab. iii, 1, 
31; Plutarch, Sympos. ii, 1,4]; yet comp. Rosenmitller, 
Morgenl. ii, 70 sq., and on the symbolic customs at manu- 
mission by the Romans, see Becker, Rém. Alter. II, i, 66 
sq. Plautus [Pen. v, 2, 21] shows that the wearing 
of ear-rings was a mark of a slave). ‘There is no other 
kind of manumission mentioned in the Old Test. (see 
Mishna, Maas, Sheni, v, 14). It was at least allowed to 
slaves of Israelitish descent to acquire some property 
(Lev. xxv, 49; comp. Arvieux, iv, 3 sq.); and though, 
on the whole, the servants were required to labor dili- 
gently (Job vii, 2; Sir. xxxiii, 26, 28), and the masters 
required attention and obedience in service (Psa. cxxiii, 
2), inflicting corporal punishment when necessary (Prov. 
xxix, 19, 21; Sir. xxiii, 10; xxxiii, 10), yet the lot of 
Israelitish servants seems to have been more tolerable 
than that of those in Rome (Becker, Gallus, i, 128 sq.) 
and of the modern slaves in the East; yet the latter, 
even among the Turks, are not treated so inhumanely 
as is often thought (comp. Arvieux, iii, 385; Burck- 
hardt, Reise durch Arabien u. Nubien, p. 232 sq.; Well- 
sted, i, 273, Russegger, II, ii, 524. On the mild treat- 
ment of slaves in ancient India, see Von Bohlen, Indien, 
ii, 157 sq.). Hebrew slaves sometimes married their 
masters’ daughters (1 Chron. ii, 35; see Rosenmüller, 
Morgenl. iii, 253 sq.). It was more usual for the masters 
to give Israelitish slaves as wives to.their sons, by which 
they acquired the rights of daughters (Exod. xxi, 9; 
comp. Gen, xxx, 3; Chardin, Voyage, ii, 220), The re- 
lation of chief servant, or head of the house, in whom 
the master reposed full confidence, may have continued 
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in the more important families from patriarchal times 
(Gen. xxiv, 2; comp. xv,2; Xxxix, 2; and for a modern 
parallel, Arvieux, iv, 30); and slaves seem even to have 
been employed to educate the sons of the house (maiða- 
ywyot, Gal. iii, 24 sq.; see Wachsmuth, Hellen, Alterth. 
ii, 368). The common slaves were required to do field 
and house work (Luke xvii, 7 sq.), and, especially the 
females, to turn the handmill, and to take off or carry 
the master’s sandals, etc. None but the Essenes, among 
the Jews, rejected all slavery, as contradicting the natu- 
ral freedom of men (Philo, Opp. ii, 458, etc.; so the The- 
rapeutse, ibid. ii, 482). 

It is well known that in war with foreign nations 
many Jews were sold abroad as slaves (Joel iii, 11; 
Amos i, 6, 9; 1 Mace. iii, 41; 2 Macc. viii, 11, comp. 
Deut. xxviii, 68). This happened especially in the 
wars with Egypt (Josephus, Ant. xii, 2,3) and Syria, 
then with Rome; and after the destruction of Jerusalem 
ninety-seven thousand Jews fell into the power of the 
victorious enemy (id. War, vi, 9, 2). The Jewish com- 
munity at Rome consisted, in great measure, of freed 
slaves, See, in general, Pignoria, De Servis et eor. ap. Vet. 
Minister. ( Patav. 1694, and often); Mos. Maimon. De 
Servis et Ancillis (tract. c. vers. et not. Kall, Hafn. 
1744); Abicht, De Servor. Hebr. Acquis. atq. Serv. 
(Lips, 1704); Alting, Opp. v, 222 sq.; Mieg, Constitut. 
Servi Hebr. ex Script. et Rabbin. Collect. (Herborn, 1785); 
Michaelis, Mos. Rit. ii, 358 sq.; Am. Bib, Repos. 2d Ser. 
xi, 302 sq. See NETHINIM; SLAVE, 


Servus Servo6rum De (Servant of the servants 
of God), an official title of the Roman pontiffs, in use 
since the time of Gregory the Great, by whom, accord- 
ing to his biographer, Paul the Deacon, it was assumed 
as a practical rebuke of the ambitious assumption of the 
title of “ Œcumenical (or universal) Patriarch” by John, 
surnamed Nestentes, or the Faster, contemporary pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. Other Christian bishops 
previous to Gregory had employed this form, but 
he was doubtless the first of the bishops of Rome to 
adopt it as a distinctive title. It is found in all the 
letters of Gregory preserved by the Venerable Bede in 
his history. 


Sescuplum (taken once and a half), that sort of 
usury which consisted in making loans at fifty per cent. 
interest. Being a grievous extortion and great oppres- 
sion, it was condemned in the clergy by the councils of 
Nice and Laodicea, under the name of 7uodiat; and 
also in laymen by the law of Justinian, which allows 
nothing above centesimal interest in any case. See 
Bingham, Christ, Antig. vi, 2,6. See Usury. 


Sesha is, in Hindi mythology, the great king of 
the serpent race, on whom Vishnu reclines on the prime- 
val waters. He has a thousand heads, which serve as 
a canopy to Vishnu; and he upholds the world, which 
rests on one of his heads. His crest is ornamented with 
jewels. Coiled-up, Sesha is the emblem of eternity. 
He is often also called Vdsuki or Ananta, * the eternal.” 


Se’sis (Lecic v.r. Leoceic), a Grecized form (1 Esdr. 
ix, 34) of the name SHESHAI (q. V.), in the Hebrew list 
(Ezra x, 40). 


Session or CHRIST, the perpetual presence of our 
Lord’s human nature in the highest glory of heaven. 
The statement of the fact appears in all the Latin forms 
of the Creed, its earlier words being “Sedet ad dexteram 
Patris,” which developed into “ Sedet ad dexteram Dei 
Patris Omnipotentis” at some time not later than the 
6th century. The article does not appear in the Creed 
of Niczea, but in the Constantinopolitan expansion of 
that formulary it is given in words which are similar to 
those of the ancient Latin Church, raSeZopevoy ix 
deEusy tov Iarpóç. Naturally two questions suggest 
themselves for consideration : 

1. What does this exaltation of Christ’s human nature 
imply? We answer, An actual translation of his body 
and soul to heaven and their actual continued abode 
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there, and that in uninterrupted identity with the body 
and soul which had been born of Mary. This identity 
was historically established by the chosen witnesses of 
the resurrection, who saw his ascension and heard the 
words of the angels, “This same Jesus, which is taken 
up from you into heaven,” etc. (Acts i, 11); and not 
long after by the declaration of Stephen (vii, 56). Al- 
though the body of Christ has doubtless undergone a 
change so that it is a spiritual body, yet locality may be 
predicated of it now as well as previous to his death. It 
is an error, therefore, to suppose that the bodily presence 
of Christ is that of the omnipresent Deity, as is main- 
tained by the Ubiquitarians (q. v.). Because of this 
local bodily presence Christ sends his Holy Spirit to 
men. 

2. What is the result of this exaltation? It was ac- 
complished partly with reference to the glory of his own 
person, and partly with reference to his work as the 
Saviour of mankind. The human nature which, united 
with the divine nature, accomplished the purpose of 
God was fittingly raised up to the highest glorv— 
“Wherefore God highly exalted him,” ete. The ulti- 
mate object of the Incarnation was to bring us to God, 
into the divine presence. By this exaltation of our 
nature in the person of Christ a capacity was originated 
for its exaltation in ourselves. And, being the first- 
born among many brethren, he carried our humanity 
into heaven as the “ Forerunner” of those who are united 

! to him, as he said, “that where I am, there ye may be 

' also” (John xiv, 2, 8). See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 

| S. V. “Stand Christi ;” Blunt, Dict. of Doct. Theology, 
s.v. See INTERCESSION; RESURRECTION. 


Ses’thel (Zeod), a corrupt form (1 Esdr. ix, 31) 
of the Hebrew name BEZALEEL (q. v.), of the “sons” 
of Pabath-moab (Ezra x, 30). 


Sesuto (or Sisuta) Version or THE Hoty 
Scriptures. The Sesuto belongs to the African lan- 
guages, and is spoken by the Basutos, who form a part 
of the Bechuana nation, dwelling between the Winter- 
berg mountains and the higher branches of the Yellow 
River. For this people of South Africa the Gospel 
of Matthew was translated and printed in 1837. In 
1839 the gospels of Mark and Luke, as translated by the 
French missionaries Pelissier, Arbousset, and Casalis, 
were printed in Cape Town, to which in 1849 the Gos- 
pel of John was added. Since that time not only the 
rest of the New Test., but also parts of the Old Test.. 
have been added, and it is hoped that very soon this 
people will have the whole Bible in their own vernacu- 
lar. Up to March 30, 1878, about 25,532 copies of por- 
tions of the Scriptures had been circulated among them. 
See The Bible of Every Land, but more especially the 
annual reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
since 1860. (B. P.) 

Seth (Heb. Shéth, Pw, i. e. compensation; Sept. and 
New Test. 273; Josephus, L#So¢ [ Ant. i, 2,3]; A. V. 
“ Sheth” in 1 Chron. i, 1; Numb. xxiv, 7), the third soa 
of Adam (born B.C. 4042), and the father of Enos (when 
105 years old); he died at the age of 912 (Gen. iv. 25, 
26; v, 3-8; 1 Chron.i,1; Luke iii, 38), The significa- 
tion of his name (given in Gen. iv, 25) is “appointed” 
or “put” in the place of the murdered Abel, and Delitzsch 
speaks of him as the second Abel; but Ewald (Gesek. 
i, 353) thinks that another signification, which he pre- 
fers, is indicated in the text, viz. “ seedling,” or “germ.” 
The phrase “children of Sheth” (Numb, xxiv, 17) has 
been understood as equivalent to all mankind, or as de- 
noting the tribe of some unknown Moabitish chieftain: 
but later critics, among whom are Rosenmilller and Ge- 
senius (Thesaur. p. 846), bearing in mind the parallel 
passage (Jer. xlviii, 45), render the phrase “children 
of noise, tumultuous ones,” i. e. hostile armies. See 
SHETH. 

In the 4th century there existed in Egypt a sect 
calling themselves Sethians, who are classed by Nean- 
der (Ch. Hist. ii, 115, ed. Bohn) among those Gnostic 
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sects which, in opposing Judaism, approximated to pa- 
ganism. (See also Tillemont, Mémoires, ii, 318.) Ire- 
neeus (i, 30; comp. Massuet, Dissert. i, 3, 14) and The- 
odoret (Heret. Fab. xiv, 306), without distinguishing 
between them and the Ophites, or worshippers of the 
serpent, say that in their system Seth was regarded as 
a divine effluence or virtue. Epiphanius, who devotes 
a chapter to them (Adv. Her. i, 3, 39), says that they 
identified Seth with our Lord. See Quandt, De Christo 
àn Nomine Sethi Adumbrato (Regiom, 1726). 


SETH, TRADITIONS CONCERNING. There are many 
traditions concerning Seth (q. v.), not only in Rabbinic, 
but also in Christian, writings. According to the Rab- 
binic traditions, Seth was one of the thirteen who came 
circumcised into the world. The rest were Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, Shem, Terak, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, David, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah (Midrash Tilim, fol. 10, col. 2). 
The book Shene Luchôth says that the soul of the right- 
eous Abel passed into the body of Seth, and afterwards 
this same soul passed into Moses; thus the law, which 
was known to Adam and in which Abel had been in- 
structed, was not new to Moses (Eisenmenger, Neuent- 
decktes Judenthum, i, 645). Josephus relates that after 
the things that were to take place had been revealed to 
Seth—how the earth was to be destroyed, first with wa- 
ter and then with fire—lest those things which he had 
discovered should perish from the memory of his pos- 
terity, he set up two pillars, one of brick, the other of 
stone, and he wrote thereon all the science he had ac- 
quired, hoping that, in the event of the brick pillar per- 
ishing by the rain, the stone would endure (Ant. i, 2). 
Suidas (s. v. 279) says, “Seth was the son of Adam: 
of him it is said the sons of God went in unto the 
daughters of men—that is to say, the sons of Seth went 
in unto the daughters of Cain; for in that age Seth 
was called God, because he had discovered Hebrew let- 
ters and the names of the stars, but especially on ac- 
count of his great piety, so that he was the first to bear 
the name of God.” Anastasius Sinaita (q. v.) in his 
‘Odnydc, p. 269 (ed. Gretser [Ingolst. 1606]), says that 
when God created Adam after his image and likeness, 
he breathed into him grace and illumination and a ray 
of the Holy Spirit. But when he sinned this glory left 
him, and his face became clouded. Then he became the 
father of Cain and Abel. But afterwards, it is said in 
Scripture, “he begat a son in his own likeness, after his 
image, and called his name Seth,” which is nat said of 
Cain and Abel; and this means that Seth was begotten 
in the likeness of unfallen man, and after the image of 
Adam in paradise; and he called his name Seth—that 
is, by interpretation, “ resurrection,” because in him he 
saw the resurrection of his departed beauty and wis- 
dom and glory, and radiance of the Holy Spirit. And 
all those then living, when they saw how the face of 
Seth shone with divine light, and heard him speak with 
divine wisdom, said, “He is God.” Therefore his sons 
were commonly called the sons of God. That Seth 
means “resurrection” is also the opinion of Augustine 
(De Civitate Dei, xv, 17, 18): “Ita Seth, quod inter- 
pretatur resurfectio.” 

The most remarkable of the traditions, however, is 
undoubtedly the one which we read in the Apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus, c. 19: 

“ While John, therefore, was thus teaching those in 
Hades, the first-created and forefather Adam heard and 
said to his son Seth, My son, I wish thee to tell the fore- 
fathers of the race of men and the prophets all that thou 
heardest from Michael, the archangel, when I sent thee to 
the gates of Paradise to implore that he might send 
thee his angel to give thee oil from the tree of mercy, with 
which to anoint my cay when I was sick. Then Seth 
said, Prophets and patriarchs, hear. When my father 
Adam, the first-created, was about to fall, once upon a 
time, into death, he sent me to make entreaty to God, very 
close by the gate of Paradise, that he would guide me by 
an angel to the tree of compassion, and that f misht take 
oil and anoint my father, and that he might rise up from 
his sickness, which thing, therefore, I then did. And after 


the prayer au angel of the Lord came and said to me, 
What, Seth, dost thou ask? Dost thou ask oil which 
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raiseth up the sick, or the tree from which this oil flows, 
on account of the sickness of thy father? This is not to 
be found now. Go, therefore, and tell thy father that after 
the accomplishing of 5500 years from the creation of the 
world, then shall come into the world the only-begotten 
Son of God, being made man; and he shall anoint him 
with this oil, and shall raise him up, and shall baptize 
with water and with the Holy Spirit both him and those 
out of him, and then shall he be healed of every disease ; 
but now this is impossible. When the prophets and the 
patriarchs heard these words, they rejoiced greatly.” 
In the Apocryphal literature Seth plays a prominent 
role, and even in Reynurd the Fox Seth is mentioned 
as seeking for the oil of compassion: 
“ Die drei gegrabenen Namen 
Brachte Seth der Fromme vom Paradiese hernieder, 
Als er das Oel der Barmherzigkeit suchte.” 


See Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. V. T. i, 139 sq. ; ii, 49 sq.; 
Syncellus, Chronogr. p.10; Selden, Diss. de Horto Hede- 
nis in his Otia Theolog. p. 600; Baring-Gould, Leg- 
ends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, p.81 sq. (B. P.) 


Sethians, or Sethites, a sect of the Ophites 
(q. v.), of the 2d century, who paid divine honor to 
Seth, believing him to have reappeared in the person 
of Jesus Christ. They taught that Seth was made by 
a third divinity, and substituted in the room of the 
two families of Abel and Cain, destroyed by the dele 
uge. They were thus distinguished from the Cain- 
ites (q. v.), who assigned the highest place to Cain. 
The Sethians regarded Cain as a representative of the 
Hylic, Abel of the Psychical, and Seth, who was final- 
ly to reappear in the person of the Messiah, of the 
Pneumatic principle. See Neander, Church Hist, (Tor- 
rey), i, 448. 

Se’thur (Heb. Sethur’, "5M, hidden; Sept. Zadov), 
the son of Michael, of the tribe of Asher, and one of the 
twelve spies sent by Moses to view the promised land 
(Numb, xiii, 13). B.C. 1657, See Van Sarn, Obs. Light- 
Jootiana de Nomine Sethur (in the Miscell. Duisb. i, 
482 sq.). 


Set-off (or Offset ), the part 
of a wall, etc., which is exposed 
horizontally when the portion 
above it is reduced in thick- 
ness. Set-offs are not unfrequent- 
ly covered, and in great measure 
concealed, by cornices or projecting 
mouldings, but are more usually 
plain. In the latter case, in classi- 
cal architecture, they are generally 
nearly or quite fiat on the top, but 
in Gothic architecture are sloped, 
and in most instances have a pro- 
jecting drip on the lower edge 
to prevent the wet from running 
down the walls: this is especially 
observable in the set- offs of but- 
tresses. 


Ceckington, 
Devon. 


Se ton aphthiton MonARCHEN (XÈ ròv d¢Surov 
povapyny, Thee the Everlasting King) is the beginning 
of a hymn written iç Xptordy (to Christ) by Gregory 
of Nazianzum (q.v.). The first few lines of this hymn 
run thus in Mrs, Charles’s version : 


“ Hear us now, Eternal Monarch, 
Grant us now to hymn and praise thee— 
Thee the King, and thee the Master! 
By whom are our hymns and praises, 
By whom are the choirs of angels, 
By whom flow the ceaseless ages, 
By whom only shines the sun, 
By whom walks the moon in brightness, 
By whom smile the stars in beauty, 
By whom all the race of mortals 
Have received their godlike reason, 
And thine other works outshone.” 


For the original Greek, together with a German transla- 
tion, comp. Biissler, Auswahl altchristlicher Lieder, p. 
10, 156; Rambach, Anthologie christlicher Gesänge, i, 
48 sq.; Fortlage, Gesänge christlicher Vorzeit, p. 23, 361; 
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Mrs. Charles, The Voice of Christian Life in Song, 
p. 62 sq. (B. P.) 

Seton, ELIZABETH ANN, founder of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United States, was born in New York 
city, Aug. 28, 1774. She was the daughter of Dr. Rich- 
ard Bayley, and in her twentieth year married William 
Seton, whom she accompanied to Italy in 1803. Upon 
his death, in Pisa, in 1804, she returned to New York 
and entered the Roman Catholic Church, March 14, 
1805. Left, by her husband’s misfortunes, without re- 
sources, she opened a school in Baltimore in 1805-08. 
With her sisters-in-law, Harriet and Cecilia Seton, she 

‘took the veil as Sister of Charity, Jan. 1, 1809, at Em- 
mettsburg, Md. (being the first members of that order 
in the United States). A conventual establishment was 
opened at Emmettsburg, July 30, 1812, with “ Mother 
Seton” as superior-general. She died at Emmettsburg, 
Jan. 4, 1821. See White, Life of Eliz. A. Seton (N. Y. 
1853; 5th ed. Baltimore, 1865); Seton [Rev. Robert], 
Memoir, Letters, ete., of E. A. Seton (N. Y. 1869, 2 vols.). 
See SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


Settlements, Violent, took place when a patron 
in Scotland presented a clergyman whom the people 
would not have, but whom the ecclesiastical courts were 
determined, in spite of all opposition, to ordain. In 
such cases the parish sometimes rose to oppose the 
settlement by force, and obstructed the presbytery. 
The military were occasionally called to protect the 
presbytery. Such scenes happened in many parts of 
the country. 


Seven (23), shéba). The frequent recurrence of 
certain numbers in the sacred literature of the Hebrews 
is obvious to the most superficial reader; and it is al- 
most equally obvious that these numbers are associated 
with certain ideas, so as in some instances to lose their 
numerical force, and to pass over into the province of 
symbolic signs, This is more or less true of the num- 
bers three, four, seven, twelve, and forty; but seven so 
far surpasses the rest, both in the frequency with which 
it recurs, and in the importance of, the objects with 
which it is associated, that it may fairly be termed the 
representative symbolic number. It has hence attracted 
considerable attention, and may be said to be the key- 
stone on which the symbolism of numbers depends. 
The origin of this symbolism is a question that meets 
us at the threshold of any discussion as to the number 
seven. Our limits will not permit us to follow out this 
question to its legitimate extent, but we may briefly 
state that the views of Biblical critics may be ranged 
under two heads, according as the symbolism is attrib- 
uted to theoretical speculations as to the internal prop- 
erties of the number itself, or to external associations 
of a physical or historical character. According to the 
former of these views, the symbolism of the number 
seven would be traced back to the symbolism of its 
component elements three and four, the first of which = 
Divinity, and the second = Humanity, whence seven = 
Divinity + Humanity, or, in other words, the union be- 
tween God and man, as effected by the manifestations 
of the Divinity in creation and revelation. So again 
the symbolism of twelve is explained as the symbolism 
of 3 <4, or a second combination of the same two ele- 
ments, though in different proportions, the represent- 
ative number of Humanity, as a multiplier, assuming a 
more prominent position (Bahr, Symbolik, i, 187, 201, 
224). This theory is seductive from its ingenuity and 
its appeal to the imagination, but there appears to be 
little foundation for it. For (1) we do not find any in- 
dication, in early times at all events, that the number 
seven was resolved into three and four, rather than into 
any other arithmetical elements, such as two and five. 
Bengel notes such a division as running through the 
heptads of the Apocalypse (Gnomon, at Rev. xvi, 1), and 
the remark undoubtedly holds good in certain instances, 
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but in other instances, e. g. in reference to the promises 
(Gnomon, at Rev. ii, 7), the distinction is not so well es- 
tablished; and even if it were, an explanation might be 
found in the adaptation of such a division to the subject 
in hand, The attempt to discover such a distinction in 
the Mosaic writings—as, for instance, where an act is to 
be done on the third day out of seven (Numb. xix, 12) 
—appears to be a failure. (2) It would be difficult to 
show that any associations of a sacred nature were as- 
signed to three and four previously to the sanctity of 
seven. This latter number is so far the sacred number 
kar étoynv that we should be less surprised if, by a 
process the reverse of the one assumed, sanctity had 
been subsequently attached to three and four as the 
supposed elements of seven. But (3) all such specula- 
tions on mere numbers are alien to the spirit of Hebrew 
thought; they belong to a different stage of society, in 
which speculation is rife, and is systematized by the ex- 
istence of schools of philosophy. 

We turn to the second class of opinions, which attrib- 
ute the symbolism of the number seven to external as- 
sociations. This class may be again subdivided into 
two, according as the symbolism is supposed to have 
originated in the observation of purely physical phe- 
nomena, or, on the other hand, in the peculiar religious 
enactments of Mosaism. The influence of the number 
seven was not restricted to the Hebrews; it prevailed 
among the Persians (Esth. i, 10, 14), among the ancient 
Indians (Von Bohlen, Alt. Indien, ii, 224 sq.), among 
the Greeks and Romans to a certain extent, and proba- 
bly among all nations where the week of seven davs 
was established, as in China, Egypt, Arabia, etc. (Ideler, 
Chronol. i, 88, 178; ii, 473). Cicero calls it the knot 
and cement of all things, as being that by which the 
natural and spiritual world are comprehended in one 
idea (Tusc. Quest. i, 10). The wide range of the word 
seven is in this respect an interesting and significant 
fact: with the exception of “six,” it is the only numeral 
which the Shemitic languages have in common with 
the Indo-European; for the Hebrew sheba is essentially 
the same as émra, septem, seven, and the Sanscrit, Per- 
sian, and Gothic names for this number (Pott, Etym. 
Forsch. i, 129). In the countries above enumerated, 
the institution of seven as a cyclical number is attrib- 
uted to the observation of the changes of the moon or 
to the supposed number of the planets. The Hebrews 
are held by some writers to have borrowed their notions 
of the sanctity of seven from their heathen neighbors, 
either wholly or partially (Von Bohlen, Introd. to Gen. 
i, 216 sq.; Hengstenberg, Balaam [Clark’s ed. ], p. 393) ; 
but the peculiarity of the Hebrew view consists in the 
special dignity of the seventh, and not simply in that of 
seven. Whatever influence, therefore, may be assigned 
to astronomical observation or to prescriptive usage, in 
regard to the original institution of the week, we cannot 
trace back the peculiar associations of the Hebrews fur- 
ther than to the point when the seventh day was con- 
secrated to the purposes of religious rest. 

Assuming this, therefore, as our starting - point, the 
first idea associated with seven would be that of relig- 
tous periodicity. The Sabbath, being the seventh day, 
suggested the adoption of seven as the coefficient, so to 
say, for the appointment of all sacred periods; and we 
thus find the seventh month ushered in by the Feast of 
Trumpets, and signalized by the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles and the great Day of Atonement; seven 
weeks as the interval between the Passover and the 
Pentecost; the seventh year as the sabbatical vear; 
and the year succeeding 7 X7 years as the jubilee year. 
From the idea of periodicity it passed, by an easy tran- 
sition, to the duration or repetition of religious proceed- - 
ings; and thus seven days were appointed as the length 
of the feasts of Passover and Tabernacles; seven days 
for the ceremonies of the consecration of priests; seven 
days for the interval to elapse between the occasion and 


e. g. the trumpets, the three latter being distinguished | the removal of various kinds of legal uncleanness, as af- 
from the four former by the triple “ woe” (Rey. viii, 13); | ter childbirth, after contact with a corpse, etc.; seven 
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times appointed for aspersion either of the blood of the | iv, 25); the “time, times, and the dividing of time,” 
victim (e. g. Lev. iv, 6; xvi, 14) or of the water of pu- | during which the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes 
rification (xiv, 51; comp. 2 Kings v, 10, 14); seven was to last (Dan. vii, 25), a similar period being again 
things to be offered in sacrifice (oxen, sheep, goats, pig- ` described as “the midst of the week,” i. e. the half of 
eons, wheat, oil, wine); seven victims to be offered on seven years (ix, 27); “a time, times, and a half” (xii, 
any special occasion, as in Balaam’s sacrifice (Numb. 1); and again, probably, in the number of days speci- 
xxiii, 1), and especially at the ratification of a treaty, | fied in Dan. Mae: 14; xii, 11,12. If the number seven 
the notion of seven being embodied in the very term express the notion of completeness, then the number 


aS Ppa ; : _half-seven=incompleteness and the secondary ideas of 
(3293) signifying to swear, literally meaning to do suffering and disaster: if the one represent divine agen- 


seven times (Gen. xxi, 28; comp. Herod. iii, 8 for a sim- ' cy, the other we may expect to represent human agency. 
ilar custom among the Arabians), The same idea is’ Mere numerical calculations would thus, in regard to 
further carried out in the vessels and arrangements of | unfulfilled prophecy, be either wholly superseded, or, at 
the Tabernacle —in the seven arms of the golden can- i all events, take a subordinate position to the general 
dlestick, and the seven chief utensils (altar of burnt-of- | idea conveyed. See Journal of Sacred Literuture, Oct. 
ferings, laver, showbread table, altar of incense, candle- | 1851, p. 184 sq.; New-Englander, No. 1858. See Num- 


stick, ark, mercy-seat). BER. 

The number seven, having thus been impressed with 
the seal of sanctity as the symbol of all connected with 
the Divinity, was adopted generally as a cyclical num- 
ber, with the subordinate notions of perfection or com- 
pleteness. It hence appears in cases where the notion 
of satisfaction is required, as in reference to punishment 
for wrongs (Gen. iv, 15; Lev. xxvi, 18, 28; Psa. 1xxix, 
12; Prov. vi, 31), or to forgiveness of them (Matt. xviii, 
21). Itis again mentioned in a variety of passages too 
numerous for quotation (e. g. Job v, 19; Jer. xv, 9;, 
Matt. xii, 45) in a sense analogous to that of a “round | 
number,” but with the additional idea of sufficiency and 
completeness. ‘To the same head we may refer the nu- 
merous instances in which persons or things are men- 
tioned by sevens in the historical portions of the Bible 
—e, g. the seven kine and the seven ears of corn in 
Pharaoh’s dream, the seven daughters of the priest of 
Midian, the seven sons of Jesse, the seven deacons, the 
seven sons of Sceva, the twice seven generations in the 
pedigree of Jesus (Matt. i, 17); and, again, the still 
more numerous instances in which periods of seven days 
or seven years are combined with the repetition of an 
act seven times; as, in the taking of Jericho, the town 
was surrounded for seven days, and on the seventh 
day it fell at the blast of seven trumpets borne round 
the town seven times by seven priests; or, again, at 
the flood, an interval of seven days elapsed between the 
notice to enter the ark and the coming of the flood, 
the beasts entered by sevens, seven days elapsed be- 
tween the two missions of the dove, etc. So, again, in 
private life, seven years appear to have been the usual 
period of a hiring (Gen. xxix, 18), seven days for a 
marriage - festival (ver. 27; Judg. xiv, 12), and the 
same, or in some cases seventy days, for mourning for 
the dead (Gen. 1, 3,10; 1 Sam. xxxi, 13). 

The foregoing applications of the number seven be- 
come of great practical importance in connection with 
the interpretation of some of the prophetical portions of 
the Bible, and particularly of the Apocalypse. For in 
this latter book the ever-recurring number seven both 
serves as the mould which has decided the external | 
form of the work, and also, to a certain degree, pene- 
trates into the essence of it. We have but to run over 
the chief subjects of that book—the seven churches, the ! 
seven seals, the seven trumpets, the seven vials, the 
seven angels, the seven spirits before the throne, the 
seven horns and seven eyes of the Lamb, etc.—in order 
to see the necessity of deciding whether the number is 
to be accepted in a literal or a metaphorical sense —in 
other words, whether it represents a number or a qual- 
ity. The decision of this question affects not only the 
number seven, but also the number which stands in a 
relation of antagonism to seven, viz. the half of seven, 
which appears under the form of forty-two months, =.34 
vears (Rev. xiii, 5); twelve hundred and sixty days, 
also =34 years (xi, 3; xii,6); and, again, a time, times, | 
and half a time, —3} years (xii, 14). We find this num- 
ber frequently recurring in the Old Test., as in the forty- 
two stations of the wilderness (Numb. xxxiii); the three 
and a half years of the famine in Blijah’s time (Luke 
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Seven Capital Sins. See Seven DEADLY Sins, 


Seven Chief Virtues, Tue. According to the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church, these virtues 
are faith, hope, charity, prudence, temperance, chastity, 
and fortitude. 


Seven Days After, the term by which the oc- 
tave of a festival is described in the Book of Common 
Prayer. ‘Thus the proper prefaces in the communion 
service, except that for Trinity Sunday, are to be said 
upon certain days, and, likewise, during seven days 
afterwards. 


Seven Deadly Sins, Tuer, as defined by the 
Romish Church, are pride, anger, envy, sloth, lust, cov- 
etousness, and gluttony. 


Seven Dolors or THE BLESSED VIRGIN Mary, 
Feast of, a modern festival of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which, although bearing the name of devotion 
to the Virgin Mary, in reality regards those incidents 
in the life and passion of Christ with which his mother 
is most closely associated. This festival is celebrated 
on the Friday preceding Palm-Sunday (q. v.). The 
“ Dolors,” or sorrows, of the Blessed Virgin, have long 
been a favorite theme of Roman Catholic devotion, of 
which the pathetic Stabat Mater Dolorosa is the best- 
known and most popular expression; and the festival 
of the Seven Dolors is intended to individualize the 
incidents of her sorrows, and to present them for medi- 
tation. The seven incidents referred to under the title 
of “ Dolors” are: 1. The prediction of Simeon (Luke ii, 
34); 2. The flight into Egypt; 3. The loss of Jesus in 
Jerusalem; 4. The sight of Jesus bearing his cross to- 
wards Calvary; 5. The sight of Jesus upon the cross; 
6. The piercing of his side with the lance; 7. His burial. 
This festival was instituted by pope Benedict XIII in 
1725. 

Seven Heroes or THEBES. 
HEROES OF. 


Seven Sacraments. The Council of Trent, 
session 7, canon i, says, “If any one shall say that 
the sacraments of the new law were not all instituted 
by Jesus Christ our Lord, or that they are more or 
less than seven—to wit, baptism, confirmation, the eu- 
charist, penance, extreme unction, orders, and matri- 
mony—or even that any one of these seven is not truly 
and properly a sacrament, let him be anathema.” See 
SACRAMENT. 


Seven Sleepers, the heroes of a celebrated leg- 
end, first related by Gregory of Tours at the close of 
the 6th century (De Gloria Martyrum, c. 96); but the 
date of which is assigned to the 3d century and to the 
persecution of the Christians under Decius. According 
to the narrative, seven Christians of Ephesus took refuge 
in a cave near the city, where they were discovered by 
their pursuers, who walled up the entrance in order to 
starve them to death. A miracle, however, was inter- 
posed in their behalf: they fell into a preternatural sleep, 
in which they lay for nearly two hundred years. ‘The 
concealment is supposed to have taken place in 250 or 
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251, and the sleepers to have been reanimated in 447. | 26. Hermes of Dalmatia. 


Their sleep seemed to them to have been for only a 
night, and they were greatly astonished, on going into 
the city, to see the cross exposed upon the church-tops, 
which but a few hours ago, as it appeared, was the ob- 
ject of contempt. Their wonderful story told, they 
were conducted in triumph into the city; but all died at 
the same moment. 


Seven Spirits AND ORDERS OF THE CLERGY. 
The Roman Catholics of the Western Church, in gen- 
eral, abide firmly by the principle established by the 
schoolmen, that the priesthood is to consist of seven | 
classes, corresponding to the seven spirits of God. Of 
these the three who are chiefly employed in the duties | 
of the ministerial office compose the superior order [see 
CLERGY, 3]; and the four whose duty it is to wait upon 
the clergy in their ministrations, and to assist in con- 
ducting public worship, belong to the inferior order. 
See Coleman, Christ. Antig. p. 73. 


Sevenfold Gifts, the gifts of the Holy Spirit; 


so called from their enumeration in Isa. xi, 1-6. There 
is an allusion to them in the hymn Veni, Creator Spi- 
ritus in the Ordinal (q. v.), thus— 
“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire: 


Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart.” 


In a prayer of the Order of Confirmation these gifts 
are specified as follows: “Daily increase in them 
thy manifold gifts of grace—the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and ghostly 
strength, the spirit of knowledge aud true godliness ; 
and fill them, O Lord, with the spirit of thy holy 


Sear.” 


Seventh-day. See SABBATH. 
Seventh-day Baptists. See BAPTISTS. 


Seventh-day Baptists (GERMAN). See BAr- 
TISTS. 

Seventy (0°92, shibim), as being the multiple 
of the full number seven and the perfect number ten, 
shares in the sacredness or conventionality of the for- 
mer in Scripture. See Seven. They are sometimes 
put in contrast in the complete phrase “seventy times 
seven” (Gen. iv, 24; Matt. xviii, 21). Some of the most 
remarkable combinations of this number are specified 
below. 


SEVENTY DISCIPLES or our Lorn (Luke x, 1, 
17). These seem to have been appointed in accordance 
with the symbolism of the seventy members of Jacob’s 
household (Exod. i, 5) and, likewise, the seventy elders 
of the Jews (xxiv, 1; Numb. xi, 16). See SANHEDRIM. 
The following is the traditionary list of their names 
(see Townsend, New Test.; and the monographs cited 
by Danz, Worterb. s. v. “ Lucas,” Nos. 60-63; and by 
Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 165): 


. Agabus the prophet. , 

. Amphias of Odyssus, sometimes called Amphiatus. 
. Ananias, who baptized Paul, bishop of Damascus. 
. Andronicus of Pannonia, or Spain. 

. Apelles of Smyrna, or Heraclea. 

. Apollo of Cæsarea. 

. Aristarchus of Apamea. 

. Aristobulus of Britain. 

. Artemas of Lystra. 

. Asyncritus of Hyrcania. 

. Barnabas of Milan. 

. Barnabas of Heraclea. 

. Cæsar of Dyrrachium. 

. Caius of Ephesus. 

. Corpus of Berytus in Thrace. 

. Cephas, bishop of Konia. 

. Clemens of Sardinia. 

. Cleophas of Jerusalem. 

. Crescens of Chalcedon in Galatia. 

. Damus, a priest of idols. 

. Epenetus of Carthage. 

. Epaphroditns of Andriace. 

. Erastus of Paneas, or of the Philippians, 
. Evodias of Antioch. 

. Hermas of Philippi, or Philippolis. 


: 38. Mark, the nephew of Barnabas, 


27. Hermogenes, who followed Simon Magus. 

28. Hermogenes, bishop of the Megarenes. 

29. Herodion of ‘Tarsus. 

30, James, the brother of our Lord, at Jerusalem. 

31. Jason of Targus. 

32. Jesus Justus, bishop of Eleutheropolis. 

33. Linus of Rome. 

34, Luke the Evangelist. 

35. Lucius of Laodicea in Syria. 

36. Mark, who is also John, of Biblopolis, or Biblus. 

37. Mark the Evangelist, bishop of Alexandria. 

bishop of Apollonia. 

39. Matthias, afterwards the apostle. 

40. Narcissus of Athens. 

41. Nicanor, who died when Stephen suffered martyrdom. 

42. Nicolaus of Samaria. 

43. Olympius, a martyr at Rome. 

44. Onesiphorus, bishop of Corone. 

45. Parmenas of the Soli. 

46. Patrobulus, the same with Patrobas (Rom. xvi, 14) of 
Puteoli, or, according to others, of Naples. 

47. Philemon of Gaza. 

48. Philemon, called in the Acts Philip, who baptized the 
ennuch of Cundace, of Trallium, in Asia. 

49. Philologus of Sinope. 

50. Phlegon, bishop of Marathon. 

51. Phigellus of Ephesus, who followed Simon Magus. 

52. Prochorus of Nicomedia, in Bithynia. 

53. Pudens. 

54. Quartus of Berytns. 

55. Rhodion, a martyr at Rome. 

56. Rufus of Thebes. 

57. Silas of Corinth. 

58. Sylvanus of Thessalonica. 

59. Sosipater of Iconium. 

60. Sosthenes of Colophon. 

61. Stachys of Byzantium. 

62. Stephen, the first martyr. 

63. Tertius of Iconium. 

64. Thaddeeus, who carried the epistle of Jesus to Edessa, 
to Abgarus. 

65. Timon of Bostra of the Arabians. 

66. oe who suffered martyrdom with Paul. 

67. Tychicus, bishop of Chalcedon, of Bithynia. 

68. UN ears of Colophon. 

69. Urbanus of Macedonia. 

70. Zenas of Diospolis. 


SEVENTY WEEKS or Dante's Propuecy (Dan. 
ix, 25-27). This is so important a link in sacred pre- 
diction and chronology as to justify its somewhat ex- 
tensive treatment here. We first give an exact trans- 
lation of the passage, 


‘Seventy heptads are decreed [to transpire] upon thy 
nation, and upon thy holy city, for [entirely] closing the 
{punishment of] sin, and for sealing up [the retributive 
sentence against their] offences, and for expiating guilt, 
and for bringing in (the state of] perpetual righteous- 
ness, and for sealing up [the verification of} vision and 
propust and for anointing holy of holies. And thou 
shalt know and consider, [that] from [the time of] a com- 
mand occurring for returning and building [i. e. for re- 
building] Jerusalem till [the coming of] Messiah prince, 
[shal] intervene] seven heptads, an pest and two hep- 
tads; [its] street shall return and be built ti. e. shall be 
rebuilt], and [its] fosse, and [that] in distress of the times. 
And after the sixty and two heptads, Messiah shall be cut 
off, and nothing [shall be left] to him; and people of the 
coming prince shall destroy the city and the holy [build- 
ing] and his end [of fighting shall come] with [or, like] a 
flood, and until the end of warring [shall occur the] de- 
creed desolations. And he shall establish a covenant to- 
wards many [persons during] one heptad, and [at the] 
middle of the heptad he shall cause to cease sacrifice and 
offering; and upon [the topmost] coruer [of the Temple 
shall be reared) abominations [i. e. idolatrous images) of 
[the] desolator, and [that) till completion, and a decreed 
[one] shall pour out upon [the] desolator.” 


In ver, 24 we have a general view of the last great 
period of the Jewish Church (see the middle line in 
the diagram). It was to embrace four hundred and 
ninety years, from their permanent release from Baby- 
lonian bondage till the time when God would cast 
them finally off for their incorrigible unbelief. See 
WEEK. Within this space Jehovah would fulfil what 
he had predicted, and accomplish all his designs re- 
specting them under their special relation. The par- 
ticulars noted in this cursory survey are, first, the con- 
clusion of the then existing exile (expressed in three 
variations, of which the last phrase, “expiating guilt,” 
explains the two former, “ closing the sin” and “ sealing 
up offences”); next, the fulfilment of ancient prophecy 
by ushering in the religious prosperity of Gospel times; 
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and, lastly, as the essential feature, the consecration of 
the Messiah to his redeeming office. 

The only “command” answering to that of ver. 25 
is that of Artaxerxes Longimanus, issued in the sev- 
enth year of his reign, and recorded in the seventh 
chapter of Ezra, as Prideaux has abundantly shown 
(Connection, s. a. 409), and as most critics agree. At 
this time, also, more Jews returned to their home than 
at any other, and the literal as well as spiritual “ re- 
building of Jerusalem” was prosecuted with unsurpassed 
vigor. The period here referred to extends “till the 
Messiah” (see the upper line of above diagram) ; that is, 
as far as his public recognition as such by the voice at 
his baptism, the “ anointing” of the previous verse; and 
not to his death—as is commonly supposed, but which 
is afterwards referred to in very different language— 
nor to his birth, which would make the entire compass 
of the prophecy vary much from four hundred and 
ninety years. The period of this verse is divided into 
two portions of “seven heptads” and “sixty-two hep- 
tads,” as if the “command” from which it dates were 
renewed at the end of the first portion; and this we 
find was the case. Ezra, under whom this reformation 
of the state and religion began, was succeeded in the 
work by Nehemiah, who, having occasion to return to 
Persia in the twenty-fifth year after the commence- 
ment of the work (Neh. xiii, 6), returned “ after certain 
days,” and found that it had so far retrograded that he 
was obliged to institute it anew. The length of his 
stay at court is not given, but it must have been consid- 
erable to allow so great a backsliding among the lately 
reformed Jews. Prideaux contends that his return to 
Judæa was after an absence of twenty-four years; and 
we have supposed the new reform then set on foot by 
him to have occupied a little over three years, which 
is certainly none too much time for the task (see the 
lower line of the diagram). The “rebuilding of the 
streets and intrenchments in times of distress’ seems 
to refer, in its literal sense, to the former part especially 
of the forty-nine years (comp. Neh. iv), very little hav- 
ing been previously done towards rebuilding the city, 
although former decrees had been issued for repairing 
the Temple; and in its spiritual import it applies to 
the whole time, and peculiarly to the three years of the 
last reform. 

The “sixty-two weeks” of ver. 26, be it observed, are 
not said to commence at the end of the “seven weeks” 
of ver. 25, but, in more general terms, after the “ dis- 
tressing times” during which the reform was going on; 
hence they properly date from the end of that reform, 
when things became permanently settled. It is in con- 
sequence of a failure to notice this variation in the lim- 
its of the two periods of sixty-two weeks referred to by 
the prophet (comp. the middle portions of the upper 
and of the lower line in the diagram) that critics have 
thrown the whole scheme of this prophecy into disor- 
der, in applying to the same event such irreconcilable 
language as is used in describing some of its different 
elements. By the ravaging invasion of foreigners here 
foretold is manifestly intended the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Roman troops, whose emperor’s son, Titus, 
is here styled a “prince” in command of them. The 
same allusion is also clear from the latter part of the 
following verse. But this event must not be included 
within the seventy weeks; because, in the first place, 
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secondly, the language 
of ver. 24 does not re- 
quire it—as it is not em- 
braced in the purposes 
for which the seventy 
weeks are there stated to be appointed to Jerusalem 
and its inhabitants; and, lastly, the Jews then no 
longer formed a link in the chain of ecclesiastical 
history in the divine sense—Christian believers hav- 
ing become the true descendants of Abraham. At 
the close of the verse we have the judgments with 
which God would afflict the Jews for cutting off the 
Messiah: these would be so severe that the prophet 
(or, rather, the angel instructing him) cannot refrain 
from introducing them here in connection with that 
event, although he afterwards adverts to them in their 
proper order. What these sufferings were, Josephus 
narrates with a minuteness that chills the blood, af- 
fording a wonderful coincidence with the prediction of 
Moses in Deut. xxviii, 15-68; they are here called a 
“flood,” the well-known Scripture emblem of terrible 
political calamities (as in Isa. viii, 7,8; Dan. xi, 10, 22; 
Nah. i, 8). 

Ver. 27 has given greater trouble to critics than any 
other in the whole passage; and, indeed, the common 
theory by which the seventy weeks are made to end 
with the crucifixion is flatly contradicted by the cessa- 
tion of the daily sacrificial offerings at the Temple “in 
the middle of the week.” All attempts to crowd aside 
this point are in vain; for such an abolition could not 
be said to occur in any pertinent sense before the offer- 
ing of the great sacrifice, especially as Jesus himself, 
during his ministry, always countenanced their celebra- 
tion. Besides, the advocates of this scheme are obliged 
to make this last “ week” encroach upon the preceding 
“sixty-two weeks,” so as to include John the Baptist’s 
ministry, in order to make out seven years for “ con- 
firming the covenant ;” and when they have done this, 
they run counter to the previous explicit direction, 
which makes the first sixty-nine weeks come down 
“to the Messiah,” and not end at John. By means of 
the double line of dates exhibited in the above dia- 
gram, all this is harmoniously adjusted; and, at the 
same time, the only satisfactory interpretation is re- 
tained—that, after the true atonement, these typical ob- 
lations ceased to have any meaning or efficacy, although . 
before it they could not consistently be dispensed with, 
even by Christ and his apostles. 

The seventy weeks, therefore, were allotted to the Jews 
as their only season of favor or mercy as a Church, and 
we know that they were not immediately cast off upon 
their murder of Christ (see Luke xxiv, 27; Acts iii, 12- 
26). The Gospel was specially directed to be first 
preached to them; and not only during our Saviour’s 
personal ministry, but for several years afterwards, the 
invitations of grace were confined to them. The first 
instance of a “turning to the Gentiles” proper was the 
baptism of the Roman centurion Cornelius, during the 
fourth year after the resurrection of Christ. In this 
interval the Jewish people had shown their determined 
opposition to the new “covenant” by imprisoning the 
apostles, stoning Stephen to death, and officially pro- 
scribing Christianity through Sanhedrim. Soon after 
this martyrdom occurred the conversion of Saul, who 
“was a chosen vessel to bear God’s name to the Gen- 
tiles;” and about two years after this event the door 
was thrown wide open for their admission into the cov- 
enant relation of the Church, instead of the Jews. by 
the vision of Peter and the conversion of Cornelius. 
Here we find a marked epoch, fixed by the finger of 
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God in all the miraculous circumstances of the event, | storm into the Athenian fleet, at that time blockading 
as well as by the formal apostolical decree ratifying it, | Naxos, managed to get safely carried away to Ephesus, 
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the two dispensations. We find no evidence that 
“ many” of the Jews embraced Christianity after this 
period, although they had been converted in great num- 
bers on several occasions under the apostles’ preaching, 
not only in Judea, but also in Galilee, and even among 
the semi-Jewish inhabitants of Samaria. The Jews had 
now rejected Christ as a nation with a tested and in- 
corrigible hatred; and having thus disowned their God, 
they were forsaken by him, and devoted to destruction, 
as the prophet intimates would be their retribution for 
that “decision” in which the four hundred and ninety 
years of this their second and last probation in the 
promised land would result. It is thus strictly true 
that Christ personally and by his apostles “ established 
the covenant” which had formerly been made, and was 
now renewed, with many of the chosen people for pre- 
cisely seven years after his public appearance as a 
teacher; in the very middle of which space he super- 
seded forever the sacrificial offerings of the Mosaic rit- 
ual by the one perfect and sufficient offering of his own 
body on the cross. 

In the latter part of this verse we have a graphic 
outline of the terrible catastrophe that should fail upon 
the Jews in consequence of their rejection of the Mes- 
siah—a desolation that should not cease to cover them 
- but by the extinction of the oppressing nation: it forms 
an appendix to the main prophecy. Our Saviour’s lan- 
guage leaves no doubt as to the application of this pas- 
sage, in his memorable warning to his disciples that 
when they should be about to “see the abomination of 
desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in 
the holy place,” they should then “flee into the moun- 
tains” (Matt. xxiv, 15, 16; comp. xxiii, 36, 38). 

In the scheme at the head of preceding page, several 
chronological points have been partially assumed which 
entire satisfaction with the results obtained would re- 
quire to be fully proved. A minute investigation of the 
grounds on which all the dates involved rest would occu- 
py too much space for the present discussion; we there- 
fore content ourselves with determining the two boun- 
dary dates of the entire period, trusting the intermedi- 
ate ones to such incidental evidences of their correctness 
as may have been afforded in the foregoing elucidation, 
or may .arise in connection with the settlement pro- 
posed (see Browne, Ordo Seclorum, p. 96-107, 202). 
If these widely distant points can be fixed by definite 
data independently of each other, the correspondence 
of the ¿interval will afford strong presumption that it is 
the true one, which will be heightened as the subdi- 
visions fall naturally into their prescribed limits; and 
thus the above coincidence in the character of the 
events will receive all the confirmation that the nature 
of the case admits. 

1. The Date of the Edict.—We have supposed this 
to be from the time of its taking effect at Jerusalem 
rather than from that of its nominal issue at Babylon. 
The difference, however (being only four months), will 
not seriously affect the argument. Ezra states (vii, 8) 
that “he arrived at Jerusalem in the fifth month [ 4b, 
our July-August | of the seventh year of the king,” Arta- 
xerxes, Ctesias, who had every opportunity to know, 
makes Artaxerxes to have reigned forty-two years; and 
Thucydides states that an Athenian embassy sent to 
Ephesus in the winter that closed the seventh year of 
the Peloponnesian war was there met with the news 
of Artaxerxes’s death: wuSdpevor... AprakepEnv.. . 
vewoTi TEQYNKOTA (KATA yap TOvTOY TOY YPOVoOY ETE- 
Aedryoev) (Bell. Pelop. iv, 50). Now this war began in 
the spring of B.C. 431, as all allow (Thuc. ii, 2), and its 
seventh year expired with the spring of B.C. 424; con- 
sequently, Artaxerxes died in the winter introducing 
this latter calendar year, and his reign began some time 
in B.C. 466. The same historian also states that The- 
mistocles, in his flight to Asia, having been driven by a 


taxerxes, then lately invested with royalty, wewori 
Baoitsvovra (Bell. Pelop. i, 137). The date of the 
conquest of that island is B.C. 466, which is, therefore, 
also that of the Persian king’s accession. It is now 
necessary to fix the season of the year in which he be- 
came king. If Ctesias means that his reign lasted for- 
ty-two full years, or a little over rather than under that 
length, the accession must be dated prior to the begin- 
ning of B.C. 466; but it is more in accordance with the 
usual computation of reigns to give the number of cu7- 
rent years, if nearly full, and this will bring the date of 
accession down to about the beginning of summer, B.C. 
466. This result is also more in accordance with the 
simultaneous capture of Naxos, which can hardly have 
occurred earlier in that year. I may add that it like-. 
wise explains the length assigned to this reign (forty- 
one years) by Ptolemy, in his astronomical canon, al- 
though he has misled modern compilers of ancient his- 
tory by beginning it in B.C. 465, having apparently 
himself fallen into some confusion, from silently annex- 
ing the short intermediate periods of anarchy, some- 
times to the preceding and at others to the ensuing 

reign. The “seventh year” of Artaxerxes, therefore, 

began about the summer of B.C. 460, and the “ first 

[Hebrew ] month” (Nisan) occurring within that twelve- 
month gives the following March-April of B.C. 459 as. 
the time when Ezra received his commission to proceed 

to Jerusalem for the purpose of executing the royal. 
mandate. 

2. The Date of the Conversion of Cornelius. — The 
solution of this question will be the determination of 
the distance of this event from the time of our Sav- 
iour’s Passion; the absolute date of this latter occur- 
rence must, therefore, first be determined. This is as- 
certained to have taken place in A.D. 29 by a com- 
parison of the duration of Christ’s ministry with the 
historical data of Luke iii, 1-23; but the investigation 
is too long to be inserted here. See CHRONOLOGY. A 
ready mode of testing this conclusion is by observing 
that this is the only one of the adjacent series of years. 
in which the calculated date of the equinoctial full 
moon coincides with that of the Friday of the crucifix- 
ion Passover, as any one may see—with sufficient ac- 
curacy for ordinary purposes—by computing the mean 
lunations and the week-day back from the present time.. 
This brings the date of Christ’s baptism to A.D. 25; 
and the whole tenor of the Gospel narratives indicates 
that this took place in the latter part of summer. 

The following are special treatises on this prophecy: 
Hulsius, A brabanelis Com. in LXX Heb. Confut. (Breda, 
1653); Calov, De LXX Septimanis ( Vitemb. 1663); 
Sosimann, De LXX Hebd. Dan. (Lugd. 1678); Schön- 
wald, Diss. de LXX Hebd. (Jen. 1720); Marshall, Trea- 
tise on the 10 Weeks of Daniel (Lond. 1725); Markwick,,. 
Calculation of the LXX Weeks of Daniel (ibid. 1728); 
Pfaff, Diss. de LXX Hebd. (Tub. 1734); Pagendorn,. 
Diss. de Hebd. Danielis (Jen. 1745); Ayrolus, Liber LXX 
Hebdomatum Resignatus (Rom. 1748); Offerhaus, De 
LXX Septimanis Danielis (Groning. 1756); Parry, On 
Daniel’s 70 Weeks (Northampton, 1762); Michaelis, 
Versuch über d. 70 Wochen Daniels (Gott. 1771); also 
Epistole de LXX Hebdomadibus (Lond. 1773); Hasen- 
kamp, Neue Erklar. d.70 W. (Lemgo, 1772); Kluit, Ez- 
plicatio LXX Hebd. (Middelb. 1774); Jung, Chronologia 
LXX Hebd. (Heidelb. 1774); Blayney, Dissertation on 
the 70 W. (Oxf. 1775) ; Winter, Sermons on the 70 W. 
(Lond. 1777); Lorenz, Interpret. Nov. LXX Hebd. (Ar- 
gent. 1781); Wiesner, /nquis. in LXX Hebd. (Wirceb. - 
1787); Vri, Interpret. LXX Hebd. (Oxon. 1788); Butt, 
Commentary on the 70 W. (Lond. 1807) ; Faber, Disser- 
tation on the 70 W. (bid. 1811); Stonard, Dissertation 
on the 70 W. (ibid. 1825); Scholl, Comment. de LXX 
Hebd. ( Francf. 1829); Steudel, Disg. de LXX Hebd. 
(Tub. 1833) ; Wieseler, Die 70 W. erörtert (Gott. 1839) ; 
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Hoffmann, Die 70 Jahrwochen (Nuremb. 1836) ; Denny, 
Charts of the 70 W. (Lond. 1849); Blackley, The 70 W. 
Explained (ibid. 1850). See also the Stud. und Krit. 
1834, ii, 270; 1858, iv; (Gettysb.) Evangel. Rev. April, 
1867, iii; Goode, Warburton Lect. for 1854-58 (Lond. 
1860). See DANIEL. 


SEVENTY YEARS is a frequent number in Script- 
ure, both symbolical and literal; e. g. the seventy years 
of Tyre’s depression after its capture by Nebuchadnezzar 
till its relief by the downfall of Babylon (Isa. xxiii, 15- 
17); and especially the seventy years of the Jewish 
captivity at Babylon (Jer. xxv, 11; xxix, 10). See 
CAPTIVITY. 

Severally. In the office for the baptism (Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church) of those of riper years, the 
questions proposed by the minister to the candidates are 
to be considered as addressed to them severally, and the 
answers to be made accordingly. By this rubric every 
candidate is to view himself as isolated and alone, al- 
though the minister is not obliged to distinctly propose 
the questions to every individual. In the Order of Con- 
firmation there is a rubric somewhat analogous. The 
candidates “kneeling before the bishop, he shall lay his 
hands upon the head of every one severally, saying,” 
etc. 


bad e . 
Severans, an old term not now in use, which 
seems to have signified a kind of cornice, or string- 
course. 


Severians, a sect of Encratite Gnostics, successors 
of the Tatianists, whose complicated system of Æons 
they abandoned, but whose Eneratite notions of creation 
they developed or heightened. The Severians held 
that the well-known Gnostic power Ialdabaoth was a 
great ruler of the powers; that from him sprang the 
Devil; that the Devil, being cast down to the earth in 
the form of a serpent, produced the vine, whose snake- 
like tendrils indicate its origin; that the Devil also 
created woman and the lower half of man. Eusebius 
states that the Severians made use of the law and 
prophets and Gospels, giving them a peculiar interpre- 
tation, but abused the apostle Paul and rejected his 
epistles, as also the Acts of the Apostles (Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. iv, 29). Augustine, on the other hand, states 
that they rejected the Old Test. (Aug. Hær. xxiv). 
The tenet of the creation of the world by an inferior 
Demiurge presupposes the inherent evil of matter, and 
it is a natural deduction from this to deny the resurrec- 
tion of the body. The Severians followed out their 
principle to this conclusion, according to Augustine 
(Her, xxiv), while Natalis Alexander denies the prob- 
ability of Aagustine’s report. The Severians were Do- 
cet, as were the Tatianists. See Blunt, Dict. of Sects, 
s. v.; Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v. “ Monophy- 
sites ;” Hagenbach, Hist. of Doct. i, 280; Neander, Ch. 
Hist. iii, 170. See ENCRATITES; MONOPHYSITES. 


Severianus, bishop of Gabala, in Syria. The his- 
torical appearance of this personage is interwoven with 
the life and fortunes of John Chrysostom. During a 
protracted absence of the latter in Asia Minor, Severia- 
nus acted as his representative, and availed himself of 
the opportunity to intrigue against Chrysostom, for 
which he was expelled from Constantinople. Being 
soon recalled by his patroness, the empress Eudoxia, he 
became reconciled to Chrysostom; but he afterwards 
renewed his intriguing efforts in connection with The- 
ophilus of Alexandria. His later history is unknown. 
Six sermons on the history of the creation, together 
with other sermons by this man, are published in the 
works of Chrysostom in the Montfaucon ed. i, vi, and 
the Mechitarists of Venice published certain of his 
homilies in 1827. On his life, see Palladius, De Vita S. 
Joh. Chrysostom. ; Socrates, fist. Eccl. vi, 18; Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccl. viii, 6. 


Severinus, Sr., the apostle of Noricum. The rec- 
ords of his early life are scanty, but indicate that he was 
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born of Christian parents in Italy early in the 5th cen- 
tury. He chose a hermit’s life in early youth, and set- 
tled in the East in pursuance of that purpose, but soon 
returned to the West in order to devote himself to the 
active propagation of Christianity among the heathen, 
establishing himself first in Pannonia, but afterwards in 
Noricum. The latter was an imperial province lying 
between the river Danube and the Alps, and was inter- 
sected with Roman roads on which were located not 
only flourishing native towns, but numerous Roman 
colonies, municipalities, and camps, which contained a 
Roman population (comp. Strabo, iv, 206, and vii, 804, 
313; Tacitus, Ann. ii, 63; id. Hist. i, 11, 70; Pliny, 
xxi, 7, 20; Ptolemy, ii, 1, 12; viii, 6, 2, 7; 1, 8, 2; 
Zosimus, iv, 35). The population had also adopted the 
Roman language, culture, and customs, and carried on an 
active trade with the Italian cities, particularly Rome 
and Aquileia, Christianity had, consequently, been 
long introduced when Severinus settled in Noricum; 
but it had failed to subdue the prevailing paganism, so 
that in the middle of the 4th century St. Valentine was 
repeatedly expelled from the country because of his at- 
tempts to preach the Gospel. A complete recognition 
was not accorded to Christianity until after Theodosius 
the Great had issued a general edict prohibiting all 
idolatry throughout the empire (in 392 [ Cod. Theod. 
de Paganis, i, 7, 9, 11 sq.]); and an additional difti- 
culty was encountered in the convulsions which grew 
out of the migration of Eastern nations then in prog- 
ress. 

Severinus fixed his residence in the neighborhood of 
Faviana, a town on the Danube near where the modern. 
Pochlarn stands, and engaged in the practice of a rigid 
asceticism. He also founded a monastery and gathered 
a large number of pupils, whom he trained, by precept 
and example, to imitate the virtues of the early Chris- 
tians and to avoid the corrupt manners of the world. 
He never partook of food before sundown except on 
feast-days, walked constantly with bare feet, and al- 
ways slept on a cilicium spread on the bare floor of his 
chamber. But, not content with fulfilling his vow in 
the most faithful manner, he also frequently traversed 
the country to preach the Gospel, to comfort the Chris- 
tian communities, who were incessantly ravaged by the 
predatory assaults of barbarous hordes, and to admonish 
them to avert the threatening dangers by prayers and 
good works, and to faithfully pay tithes for the support 
of the poor. He was also indefatigable in laboring to 
secure the liberation of imprisoned Christians, in heal- 
ing the sick, and in entertaining and aiding helpless 
fugitives, Being endowed with the ability to form a 
correct estimate of existing conditions, he was frequent- 
ly able to point out the places which were exposed to 
attacks from the enemy, and he never failed to give 
timely warning of danger and to suggest proper meas- 
ures of defence. His reputation accordingly increased 
more and more, so that he was barely able to attend to 
all the requests addressed to him for instruction, coun- 
sel, comfort, and aid. Even the famous Odoacer, leader 
of the Rugians and Herulians, did not disdain to seek 
him and ask for his counsel and blessing when about to 
engage in his expedition to Italy in A.D. 476. 

The zeal displayed by Severinus for the outward wel- 
fare of the people and for the success of Christianity led 
several congregations to make him their bishop; but he 
declined the office on the ground that he preferred his 
solitude. The later vears of his life were disturbed by 
the incursions of the Alemanni and the Rugians. One 
of the latest acts of his life was an attempt to persuade 
the Rugian king Fava, or Feletheus, and his cruel queen, 
Gisa, to refrain from hostilities against the Noricans, 
He died Jan. 8, 482, and was eventually buried in Italy, 
first at Monte Feltre, and afterwards on a small island 
near Naples, where a costly tomb had been erected for 
him by a noblewoman. Christianity had been firmly 
established in Noricum during his life; the bishopric 
of Lohr, subsequently transferred to Passau, had already 
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been founded (Vita S. c. 30), and three others (Teur- 
nia, or Tiburnia, Celleia, now Cilley, and Æmona, now 
Lay bach, whose bishops are recorded among the mem- 
bers of a synod held at Grado in 579) were established 
in the course of the next century. 

Literature.—Eugippus, Vita S. Severini, in M. Wel- 
seri Opp. Hist. et Phil. (Norimb. 1672), p. 631 sq., and in 
Pez, Scriptt. Rer. Austr. i, 62 sq.; the Bollandists’ Acta 
SS. ad Jan. 8. See also Mannert, Geogr. d. Griechen u. 
Römer, iii, 528 sq.; Forbiger, Handb. d. alt. Geogr. 
ili, 455 sq.; Muchar, Das röm. Noricum, etc. (Gritz, 
1825, 2 pts. 8vo); Mascou, Gesch. d. Teutschen, etc., 
II, ii, 2, and xiii, 36); Stritter, Memorie Populo- 
rum olim ad Danub., etc. (St. Petersburg, 1771-74, 
2 vols. 4to); Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. etc., p. 211 
8q.; Fleury, Hist. Eccles. vi, 839 sq.; Schroéckh, 
Christliche Kirchengeschichte, xvi, 261 sq.; Rettberg, 
Kirchengesch. Deutschlands (Gott. 1846), i, 8, 21, 
34, 


Severinus, pope from 638 to 640, and successor of 
Honorius I. The Monothelite troubles led to the post- 
poning of his confirmation by the emperor Heraclius 
until 640, when it was obtained on the pledge of his 
legates that the Roman clergy should subscribe to the 
emperor's Ecthesis (q. v.). He was enthroned May 28, 
and died Aug. 1 following. He condemned the Ectheszis, 
and consequently the Monothelite doctrine. — Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Severites. See ANGELITES. 


Sevérus, founder of the Gnostic sect named after 
him Severians (q. v.). He came from Sozopolis to Pisid- 
ia, and while a pagan was a lawyer. Receiving bap- 
tism at Tripoli, in Phoenicia, he became a monk and 
united himself with a society of zealous Monophysites, 
Banished, he came to Constantinople to seek protection 
from the emperor. He told him that the defence of the 
Chalcedonian Council was the cause of all the disturb- 
ances, and sought to introduce a certain addition to the 
old and venerated Church song the 7risagion which 
might serve as the basis of a coalition between the op- 
posing parties, Later, in the reign of Justin, Severus, 
who had managed to become patriarch of Antioch, saved 
his life by fleeing to Egypt. He returned to Constan- 
tinople with Anthimus, under the protection of the em- 
press Theodora; but Justinian, finding that he had been 
imposed upon by the Monophysites, deposed Anthimus, 
and decreed that “the writings of Severus should be 
burned, and none should be permitted either to own or 
transcribe them. See Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 531 sq. 


Sevérus, SULPICIUS, St., was born about 363, of a 
prominent family, and in manhood shone for a time 
as a forensic orator, He married the daughter of a 
wealthy consul; but she died about 392, and he spent 
the remainder of his life in monastic seclusion with a 
few like-minded persons, in Aquitaine. He was an ad- 
mirer of Martin of Tours, whom he repeatedly visited. 
‘Gennadius states that he was gained over to Pelagian- 
ism when in his old age, and that he had expressed 
himself in favor of that system; but that, having dis- 
covered his error, he imposed on himself perpetual si- 
lence as a penance. He died at Marseilles, whither he 
had retired, soon after A.D. 410. The writings of Se- 
verus are, Vita S. Martini Turonensis, with legendary 
embellishments :—Historia Sacra, or Chronica Sacra, 
containing Jewish and Church history to A.D. 400, in- 
terspersed with marvels, but written in a flowing style: 
— Dialogi Tres, written about A.D. 405, and treating in 
part of the monastic life and virtues, in part of the mer- 
its of Martin of Tours; finally, some letters of no im- 
portance and doubtful authenticity (see Bahr, Christl. 
röm. Theol. p. 218-222). The works of Severus have 
been separately published in various editions; the best 
complete edition is that of Hieronymus de Prato (Vero- 
na, 1751-54), without the letters. A reprint from this 
ed. with the letters added is given in Gallandi, Bibl. 
Patrum, viii, 355 sq.—Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v. 
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Severy (also Severey, Severie, Civery), a bay or 
compartment of a vaulted ceiling. 


Seville, Councits oF (Concilium Hispalense). I. 
The first Council of Seville was held Nov. 4, 590, com- 
| posed of eight bishops, St. Leander, bishop of Seville, 
presiding. It was decided that the donations and alien- 
ations of Church property made by the bishop Gauden- 
tius were uncanonical and void; nevertheless, it was de- 
creed that the serfs who had been freed by him should 
remain free, although still subject to the Church, and 
should be prohibited from leaving their property to any 
persons except their children, who should remain, in 
perpetuity, subjects of the Church; also, authority was 
given to the lay judges to separate the clergy from their 
wives or mistresses, See Mansi, Concil. v, 1588. 

II. The second council was held in November, 618, by 

St. Isidore, the archbishop, at the head of seven other 

| bishops, against the Acephalists, who denied the two 
natures in one person. Various regulations, chiefly re- 
lating to the particular circumstances of their Church, 
were also drawn up. All the acts of the council are 
contained in thirteen chapters. 

1. Theodulphus, bishop of Malaga, having complained 
of the conduct of the bishops of his neighborhood, who, 
during the confusion consequent upon the war, had ap- 
propriated to themselves much of his territory, it was or- 
dered that all should be restored to him. 

4. Forbids the ordination of clerka who had married 
widows, and declares such to be void. 

5. Orders the deposition of a priest and two deacons, 
ordained under the following circumstances: The bishop, 
who labored under an affection of the eyes, had merely 
laid his hands upon them, while a priest pronounced the 
benediction. 

7. Relates to the conduct of Agapius, bishop of Cordova, 
who, being little skilled in ecclesiastical discipline, had 
granted permission to certain priests to erect altars and 
consecrate churches jn the absence of the bishop. The 
council forbids all auch proceedings for the future. 

10 and 11. Confirm the recent establishment of certain 
monasteries in the province of Betica, and forbid the bish- 
ops, under pain of excommunication, to take possession 
of their property; also allows monks to take charge of 
property appertaining to nunneries, upon condition that 
they dwell in distinct houses, and abstain from all familiar 
intercourse with the nuns. 

13 and 14. Assert the doctrine of two natures in our 
Lord Jesus Christ united in one person. 


See Mansi, v, 1663. 


Sewafioll, in Norse mythology, was the dwelling- 
place of the beautiful and strong Sigrun. It is believed 
to be Mount Seva, in West Gothland, Sweden. 


Sewall, Joseph, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Boston, Aug. 15, 1688 (O.S.). He gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1707, and was ordained Sept. 
16, 1713, colleague pastor of the Old South Church, where 
he spent his life, having declined the presidency of 
Harvard College, which was urged upon him in 1724. 
In 1728 he accepted a fellowship and served until 1765, 
when he resigned, and died June 27, 1769. He was 
made D.D. by the University of Glasgow in 1731. Dr. 
Sewall’s publications were, The Holy Spirit Convincing 
the World of Sin, of Righteousness, and of Judgment :— 
Four Sermons (1741) :—and a large number of Occa- 
sional Sermons. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pit, i, 278. 


Sewall, Jotham, a Congregational minister, was 
born at York, Me., Jan. 1, 1760. Shortly after he at- 
tained his majority he migrated to the Kennebec and 
worked at his trade (mason). In 1783 his mind first 
took a permanent religious direction, and he found 
peace. He was licensed to preach May 8, 1798, and or- 
dained as an evangelist June 18, 1800. For a short 
time he had charge of the Church in Chesterville, where 
he resided; but the greater part of his subsequent life 
was spent in missionary labor, chiefly in Maine. He 
labored till near the close of his life, preaching only 
three weeks before his death, which took place Oct. 3, 
1850. He was a man of fervid, massive strength. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 430. 
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Sewall, Samuel, chief-justice of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts, was born at Bishopstoke, Eng- 
land, March 28, 1652. His father established himself 
in the United States in 1661, when Samuel was nine 
years old. In his childhood the latter was under the 
instruction of Mr. Parker, of Newbury. He was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1671, and afterwards 
preached for a short time. In 1688 he went to Eng- 
land. He returned to the United States in 1689. In 
1692 he was appointed in the new charter one of the 
council, in which station he continued till 1725. He 
was made one of the judges in 1692, and chief-justice of 
the superior court in 1718. Sharing in the then gen- 
eral belief in witchcraft, he concurred in its condemna- 
tion in 1692; but at a public fast, Jan. 14, 1697, he ac- 
knowledged his wrong. In 1699 he was chosen one of 
the commissioners of the society in England for the 
propagation of the Gospel in New England. He died 
Jan. 1,1730. By his wife he received a large fortune, 
thirty thousand pounds, which he employed for the 
glory of God and the advantage of men. Eminent for 
piety, wisdom, and learning, in all the relations of life 
he exhibited the Christian virtues and secured univer- 
sal respect. For a long course of years he was a mem- 

‘ber of the Old South Church and one of its greatest or- 
naments. Judge Sewall’s writings are, Answer to Que- 
ries respecting America (1690) :—Prospects touching the 
Accomplishment of Prophecies (Boston, 1713, 4to) :—Me- 
morial relating to the Kennebec Indians (1721, 4to):— 
Phenomena quedam Apocalyptica ad Aspectum Novi 
Orbis Configurata (2d ed. 1727, 4to). 


Sewall, Thomas, D.D., a distinguished minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Essex, 
Mass., April 28, 1818. He was educated at Wilbraham, 
and graduated from the Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., 1837. He united with the Baltimore Con- 
ference in 1838, but in 1841 was returned supernumer- 
ary, and spent a year in Europe and the East. He en- 
tered upon active work when he returned, but on ac- 
count of ill-health located in 1848. He was readmit- 
ted in 1849 and given a superannuated relation, which 
he retained until 1853, when he resumed pastoral work. 
In 1866 he was transferred to New York East Confer- 
ence and stationed in Brooklyn, and was retransferred 
in 1869, taking a supernumerary relation. He died 
Aug. 11, 1870. In 1860 Dr. Sewall was a delegate to 
the General Conference. He was a man of refined 
tastes and scholarly culture, a born orator, and a suc- 
cessful minister. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1871, p. 19. 


Sewell, William (1), the historian of the Qua- 
kers, was the son of Jacob Williamson Sewell, and was 
born at Amsterdam in 1650. His grandfather left his 
native country, England, that, as a Brownist, he might 
enjoy more freedom in Holland. William Sewell lost 
both his parents in early life, but, having been in- 
structed by them in the principles of the Quakers, he 
adhered to them during life. He was a student of un- 
wearied application, attaining a knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, English, French, and High Dutch. He is chief- 
ly noted for his History of the People called Quakers, 
written first in Low Dutch, and afterwards by himeelf 
in English. One principal object with the author was 
a desire to correct what he conceived to be gross mis- 
representations in Gerard Croese’s History of Quaker- 
ism. The work seems to have been first published in 
1722, folio, and reprinted in 1725. 


Sewell, William (2), an English clergyman, was 
born in the Isle of Wight about 1805. The son of a 
solicitor, he was educated at Harrow and Oxford, be- 
came fellow of Exeter College, and incumbent of Caris- 
brooke Castle chapel, Isle of Wight. He was public ex- 
aminer in the university from 1836 to 1841, and in 1852 
was appointed principal of St. Peter’s College at Rad- 
ley. He was a supporter of the tractarian movement. 
His published works are, Hore Philologice :—Conject- 
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ures on the Structure of the Greek Language (1830) :— 
Sacred Thoughts in Verse (1831; 2d ed. 1842) :—Chris- 
tian Vestiges of Creation (1861) :—besides Sermons, and 
tracts on Christian morals and politics, etc, 


Sewell, William D., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Chesterville, Me., July 15,1813. He 
was converted in 1831, entered the itinerancy on Sid- 
ney Circuit September, 1836, under the presiding elder; 
admitted on trial in 1837, and served two years on Kil- 
marnock and Harmony circuits; was received into full 
connection in 1839, and appointed to Vassalborough Cir- 
cuit, where he pursued his labors with great zeal and 
success until near the time of his death, which occurred 
April 24, 1840. He possessed a good and well-cultured 
mind. His attachment to the doctrines and institu- 
tions of the Church was strong and unwavering. See 
Minutes of Conferences, iii, 145. 


Sexagesima, the Sunday which, in round num- 
bers, is sixty days before Easter. 


Sexes, SEPARATION OF, IN CHURCHES. The rules 
of the primitive churches required the separation of 
the sexes in the churches, and this was generally ob- 
served. The men occupied the left of the altar on the 
south side of the church, and the women the right on 
the north. They were separated from each other by a 
veil or lattice. In the Eastern churches the women 
and catechumens occupied the galleries above, while 
the men sat below. In some churches a separate 
apartment was also allotted to widows and virgins. 
See Coleman, Christ. Antiq. 3. v. 


Sext, a name given to the noonday service (q. v.) 
of the early Christian Church because it was held at 
the sixth hour. 


Sexton, a corruption of sacristan (q. v.). This 
officer was anciently the attendant and waiter on the 
clergy. His duties at the present day in the Church 
of England is to keep the church, dig graves, provide 
the necessaries for service—as for baptism and the 
Lord’s supper—under the direction of the church-war- 
dens, The office may be held by a woman, and the 
salary usually depends qn the annual vote of the pa- 
rishioners. In Scotland the sexton, whose duties are 
much the same as in England, is usually called the bea- 
dle, from the Saxon bydde, to cry, or to make proclama- 
tion. The appointment to office in the Established 
Church is with the heritors. 


Sextry. See Sacrisry. 


Sextus, a term, in the ancient canon law, to signify 
a collection of decretals made by pope Boniface VIII; 
thus called from the title, Liber Sextus, and being an 
addition to the five volumes of decretals collected by 
Gregory IX. The persons reputed to have been com- 
missioned to draw it up were William de Mandegotte, 
archbishop of Ambrun; Berenger, bishop of Béziers; 
and Richard, bishop of Sienna. 


Seymour, Truman, a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born in Albany, N. Y., 
Jan. 25, 1799, and united with the Church there at 
the age of seventeen. In 1829 he joined the New 
York Conference, and was a member of this, and, 
later, of the Troy Conference, until his death, Nov. 
15, 1874. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1875, 
p. 64, 

Seys, Jony, D.D., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Santa Cruz Island, West In- 
dies, March 30, 1799. In 1821 he joined the Wesleyan 
Church in the island of St. Eustatius. Notwithstand- 
ing much opposition from friends, he continued in this 
Church, and in 1825 was licensed a local preacher. He 
was ordained in 1829, and, coming to the United States, 
joined the Oneida Conference. In 1833 he was a mis- 
sionary among the Oneida Indians, and in 1834 sailed 
for Liberia as superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Missions in West Africa. He returned in 1841, 
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and in 1842 he was appointed to Wilkesbarre, Pa. The 
following year he went again to Liberia, from which he 
returned in 1845, when he resigned his connection with 
the mission and joined the New York Conference. In 
1850 he became travelling agent of the Marvland Coloni- 
zation Society, locating at Baltimore, where he remained 
six years. He was then appointed agent for the Coloni- 
zation Society of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and moved 
to Springfield, O. ‘The same year he went to Africa 
and located a settlement, and from this time to 1870 
was associated with Africa and the improvement of the 
colored race. He also acted as United States agent 
for recaptured slaves, and as United States consul and 
minister resident in Liberia. On his return to the 
United States, he became, by request, a member of the 
Cincinnati Conference. He died Feb. 9, 1872. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1872, p. 107. 


Sforno, OBADIAH., See OBADIAH BEN-JACOB DE 
SFORNO. 

Shadlab’bin (Heb. Shaalabbin’, 72290; but 
many MSS. Shaalabbim’ Dabry, city of foxes; Sept. 
Ladapiv v. r. Zaħapeiv; Vulg. Selebin), a town in the 
tribe of Dan (Josh. xix, 42, where it is named between 
Ir-shemesh and Ajalon); probably the same elsewhere 
(Judg. i, 35; 1 Kings iv, 9) called SHAALBIM (q. V.). 


Shaal’bim (Heb. Shaalbim’, p"a> yu, according 
to First =p°> sau) MB, house [i. e place] of foxes ; 
Sept. Eaňaßiv, TaraPeip, v.r. SaaraBeiv, BySadrapet, 
and even ai a\warexec) “occurs in an ancient fragment 
of history inserted in Judg. i, enumerating the towns of 
which the original inhabitants of Canaan succeeded in 
keeping possession after the general conquest. Mount 
Heres, Aijalon, and Shaalbim were held against the 
Danites by the Amorites (ver. 35) till, the help of the 
great tribe of Ephraim being called in, they were at 
last compelled to succumb. It is mentioned with Aija- 
jon again in Josh. xix, 42 (Shaalabbin), and with Beth- 
shemesh both there and in 1 Kings iv, 9, in the last 
passage as making up one of Solomon’s commissariat 
districts. By Eusebius and Jerome it is mentioned in 
the Onomasticon (s. v. ‘Selab’). as a large village in the 
district of Sebaste (i. e. Samaria), and as then called 
Seluba. But this is not very intelligible, for, except in 
the statement of Josephus (Ant. v, 1, 22) that the allot- 
ment of the Danites extended as far north as Dor (Tan- 
tura), there is nothing to lead to the belief that any of 
their towns were at all near Samaria (see Schwarz, Pa- 
lest. p. 140), while the persistent enumeration of Shaal- 
bim with Aijalon and Beth-shemesh, the sites of both 
which are known with tolerable certainty as within a 
radius of fifteen miles west of Jerusalem, is strongly 
against it. It is also at variance with another notice 
of Jerome, in his commentary on Ezek. xlviii, 22, where 
he mentions the ‘towers of Ailon and Selebi and Em- 
maus- Nicopolis, in connection with Joppa, as three 
landmarks of the tribe of Dan.” Shaalbim may pos- 
sibly be identified with the modern village Beit Sira. 
a village a little north of Yalo, on the south side of 
Wady Suleiman; or, perhaps (so Fürst), rather with 
Selbit, a ruined village north of the wady (Robinson, 
Researches, 1852, iii, 144, notes). See SHAALBONITE. 


Shaal’bonite (Heb. Shaalboni’, 993535; Sept. 
LaraPBwrirne, v.r. TaraBwvi, Zwei, and even Opti ; 
Vulg. Salabonites, de Salboni), an epithet of Eliahba 
(q. v.), one of David’s thirty-seven chief heroes (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 32; 1 Chron. xi, 33); evidently as being a native 
of Shaalbon, a place otherwise unknown, unless identi- 
cal with Shaalbim (q. v.). 

Sha’aph (Heb. id. 933; Gesenius division, but 
First union; Sept. Yayag, v.r. Layaé, Zip, Daag), the 
name of two men. 

1. Last named of six sons of Jahdai, of the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chron. ii, 47). B.C. prob. post 1612. 

2. Third named of four sons of Maachah, concubine 
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of Caleb, of the tribe of Judah; he was the “ father" 
(i. e. founder) of Madmannah (1 Chron. ii, 49). B.C. 
post 1612. 

Shadra’im (Heb. Shaara'yim, D°ADW, two gates; 
Sept. in Josh. Zaxapipz, in Sam. ai móňsç, in Chron. 
Lewpeip [v. r. Zapi]; Vulg. Saraim, Saarim), a town 
in the “valley” or maritime plain of Judah (Josh. xv, 
36, A. V. “Sharaim,” where it is named between Aze- 
kah and Adithaim). Its occurrence among the cities of 
Simeon (1 Chron. iv, 31) is probably a clerical error for 
Sharuhen (Josh. xix, 6). “It is mentioned again in 
the account of the rout which followed the fall of Goli- 
ath, where the wounded fell down on the road to Sha- 
araim and as far as Gath and Ekron (1 Sam. xvii, 52). 
These two notices are consistent with each other. Go- 
liath probably fell in the Wady es-Sumt, on opposite 
sides of which stand the representatives of Socoh and 
Jarmuth; Gath was at or near Tell es-Safieh, a few 
miles west of Socoh at the mouth of the same wady; 
while Ekron (if ’Akir be Ekron) lies farther north. 
Shaaraim is probably therefore to be looked for some- 
where west of Shuweikeh, on the lower slopes of the 
hills, where they subside into the great plain” (Smith). 
“The valley of Elah runs down among the hills for 
some distance, and then forks below Tell-Zakariah; one 
branch, or rather side valley, running to Gath (Tell es- 
Safieh), and the other to the plain of Ekron. Perhaps 
the town of Shaaraim may have been situated at the 
fork, and may have taken its name from the ‘two pass- 
es’ (see Porter, Hand-book for Sin. and Pal. p. 264)” 
(Kitto). It is probably identical with the Jr-Tarain 
of the Talmud (Tosephtah, Ahaloth, 8. f.), for the Chal- 
dee tarain has the same meaning, gates (Schwarz, Pa- 
lest. p. 102). From the associated localities it must be 
sought in the vicinity of the modern Shahmeh, a vil- 
lage with traces of ruins about two and a half miles 
south of Ekron (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 114). Lieut. 
Conder at first proposed Tell Zakariah as a suitable 
position for Shaaraim (Quar. Statement of “the Pal. 
Explor, Fund,” 1875, p. 194), but M. Ganneau suggests 
the ruin Sa’ireh (ibid. p. 182), mentioned in Dr. Robin- 
son’s list (Append. to vol. iii, 1st ed. of Researches) be- 
tween Shuweikeh and Beit-Netif, in which Lieut. Con- 
der seems finally to coincide (Tent Work in Pal. ii, 339). 

Shaash’gaz (Heb. Shaashgaz’, 13W2W, Persian, 
servant of the beautiful; Sept. Pat), the appropriate 
name of a Persian eunuch, the keeper of the concubines 
in the court of Xerxes (Esth. ii, 14). B.C. cir. 525. 
See HEGAI. 

Shabbath. See SABBATH; TALMUD. 

Shab’bethai [many Shabbeth’ai, some Shabbeth- 

a’i| (Heb. Shabbethav’, naw, Sabbatical, i. e. born on 
the Sabbath; Sept. Faßĝaðat v. T. LafaSai and 
KaBBadai ; in Neh. viii, 7 ZaBPBaSaiog), one of the 
chief Levites, who was active in the reformations and 
restoration under Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra x, 15; 
Neh. viii, 7; xi, 16). B.C. cir. 450. 

Shablul. See SNAIL. 

Shachal. See Lion. 

Shachaph. See Cuckoo. 

Shachi’a [many Schach’ta] (Heb. Shokyak’, 
may [so the margin], accusation [Gesenius] or an- 
nouncement [Furst]; but the text has Shobyah’, MIY, 
captivity ; Sept. Eeßıá v. r. Zaßıá and ZaPia; Vulg. 
Sechia), the sixth named of the seven sons of Shaha- 
raim (q. v.), of the tribe of Benjamin, by his wife Ho- 
desh (1 Chron. viii, 10). B.C. post 1612. 

Shadanana, in Hindi mythology, is a surname of 
the god Kartikeya, signifying “the head with six 
faces.” 

Shad’ dai (Heb. Shadday’, “IÜ, in pause %79), am 
ancient name of God, rendered “ Almighty” everywhere 
inthe A.V. In all passages of Genesis except one (xlix, 
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‘25), in Exod. vi, 3, and in Ezek. x, 5, it is found in con- 
nection with by, él, “God,” El Shaddai being there ren- 
‘dered * God Almighty,” or “the Almighty God.” It oc- 
curs six times in Genesis (xvii, 1; xxviil,3; xxxv, 11; 
xliii, 14; xlviii, 3; xlix, 25), once in Exodus (vi, 3), 
twice in Numbers (xxiv, 4, 16), twice in Ruth (i, 20, 21), 
thirty-one times in Job, twice in the Psalms (lxviii, 14 
[15]; xci. 1, once in Isaiah (xiii, 6), twice in Ezekiel 
(i, 24; x, 5), and once in Joel (i,15). In Genesis and 
Exodus it is found in what are called the Elohistic por- 
tions of those books, in Numbers in the Jehovistic por- 
tion, and throughout Job the name Shaddai stands in 
parallelism with Elohim, and never with Jehovah. By 
the name or in the character of El Shaddai, God was 
known to the patriarchs—to Abraham (Gen. xvii, 1), to 
Isaac (xxviii, 3), and to Jacob (xliii, 14; xlviii, 3; xlix, 
‘25)—before the name Jehovah, in its full significance, 
was revealed (Exod. vi, 3). By this title he was known 
to the Midianite Balaam (Numb. xxiv, 4, 16), as God 
the Giver of Visions, the Most High (comp. Psa. xci, 1); 
and the identity of Jehovah and Shaddai, who dealt 
bitterly with her, was recognised by Naomi in her sor- 
row (Ruth i, 20, 21). Shaddai, the Almighty, is the 
God who chastens men (Job v, 17; vi, 4; xxiii, 16; 
xxvii, 2); the just God (viii, 3; xxxiv, 10), who hears 
prayer (viii, 5; xxii, 26; xxvii, 10); the God of power 
who cannot be resisted (xv, 25), who punishes the wick- 
ed (xxi, 20; xxvii, 13), and rewards and protects those 
who trust in him (xxii, 23, 25; xxix, 5); the God of 
providence (xxii, 17, 23; xxvii, 11) and of foreknowl- 
edge (xxiv, 1), who gives to men understanding (xxxii, 
8) and life (xxxiii, 4) : “excellent in power, and in judg- 
ment, and in plenty of justice,” whom none can perfect- 
ly know (xi, 7; xxxvii, 23). The prevalent idea at- 
taching to the name in all these passages is that of 
strength and power, and our translators have probably 
given to “Shaddai” its true meaning when they ren- 
dered it “ Almighty.” 

In the Targum throughout, the Hebrew word is re- 
tained, as in the Peshito-Syriac of Genesis and Exodus, 
and of Ruth i, 20. The Sept. gives ixavdc, ioyupédc, 
Ged, Kúpioçc, tavroxpatwp, Kúpioç wavroxparwp, 67a 
mwavra toumoag (Job viii, 3), ¿movpávioç (Psa. Ixviii, 14 
[15]), 6 Oed¢ rod obpavod (Psa. xci, 1), caddat (Ezek. 
x, 5), and raXaitwpia (Joel i, 15). In Job xxix, 5 we 
find the strange rendering vAwdne. In Genesis and 
Exodus “ El Shaddai” is translated 0 Oed¢ prov, or cov, 
or aùrõv, as the case may be. The Vulgate has om- 
nipotens in all cases except Dominus (Job v, 17; vi, 4, 
14; Isa. xiii, 6), Deus (Job xxii, 3; xl, 2), Deus cali 
{Psa. xci, 1), sublimis Deus (Ezek. i, 24), cælestis (Psa. 
lxviii, 14 [15 ]), potens (Joel i, 15), and digne (Job xxxvii, 
23). The Veneto-Greek has cparatic. The Peshito- 
Syriac, in many passages, renders “Shaddai” simply 
“ God,” in others chasino, “strong, powerful” (Job v, 17; 
vi, 4; etc.), and once ‘eloyo, “ Most High” (ver. 14). The 
Samaritan version of Gen. xvii, 1 has for “ El Shaddai” 
* powerful, sufficient,” though in the other passages of 
Genesis and Exodus it simply retains the Hebrew word; 
while in Numb. xxiv, 4, 16, the translator must have 
read MW, sddeh, “a field,” for he renders “the vision 
of Shaddai” “ the vision of the field,” i. e. the vision seen 
in the open plain. Aben-Ezra and Kimchi render it 
« powerful.” 

The derivations assigned to Shaddai are various. We 
may mention, only to reject, the Rabbinical etymology 
which connects it with "3, daz, “ sufficiency,” given by 
Rashi (on Gen. xvii, 1), “I am he in whose Godhead 
there is sufficiency for the whole creation;” and in the 
Talmud (Chagiga, fol. 12, col. 1), “I am he who said to 
the world, Enough!” According to this, "34 =" "WR, 
s“ He who is sufficient,” “ the all-sufficient One;” and so 
“He who is sufficient in himself,” and therefore self-ex- 
istent. This is the origin of the tcavdc of the Sept., 
Theodoret, and Hesychius, and of the Arabic alkafi of 
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Saadias, which has the same meaning. Gesenius (Gram. 
§ 86, and Jesaia xiii, 6) regards “IW, shaddai, as the 
plural of majesty, from a singular noun, “W, shad, root 
TIY, shaddd, of which the primary notion seems to be 
“to be strong” (First, Handwb.). It is evident that 
this derivation was present to the mind of the prophet 
from the play of words in Isa. xiii, 6. Ewald (Lehrb. 
§ 155 c, th ed.) takes it from a root M3W=T3W, and 
compares it with "91, davvai, from 7", davah, the older 
termination "~ being retained. He also refers tothe prop- 
er names "W", Yishai (Jesse), and “33, Bavvai (Neh. iii, 
18). Rödiger (Gesen. Thesaur. s. v.) disputes Ewald’s 
explanation, and proposes, as one less open to objection, 
that. Shaddai originally signified “my powerful ones,” 
and afterwards became the name of God Almighty, like 
the analogous form Adonai. In favor of this is the fact 
that it is never found with the definite article, but such 
would be equally the case if Shaddai were regarded as a 
proper name. On the whole there seems no reasonable 
objection to the view taken by Gesenius, which Lee also 
adopts (Gram. § 139, 6). 

Shaddai is found as an element in the proper names 
Ammishaddai, Zurishaddai, and possibly also in Shedeur 
there may be a trace of it. 


Shade, Jacos B., a minister of the German Re- 
formed Church, was born in Montgomery County, Pa., 
April 25, 1817. He began his studies in Marshall Col- 
lege, Mercersburg, Pa., in May, 1839; and finished his 
theological studies in the seminary located in the same 
place. Full of zeal, he preached, while in the seminary, 
in destitute places among the mountains west of Mer- 
cersburg, and was the means of organizing several con- 
gregations. He was licensed and ordained in May, 1843, 
and continued his labors for a short time in the moun- 
tains where he had preached before. At the close of 
the same year he became colporteur in Berks County, 
Pa., for the American Tract Society, spending one year 
in that field. In 1844-45 he spent a year in the same 
work in Alabama. On his return his health had entire- 
ly failed, and he died Jan. 6, 1846. With ordinary nat- 
ural abilities, he was possessed of extraordinary zeal and 
devotion to the work of Christ. He preached in Ger- 
man and English. 


Shadford, GEORGE, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Scotter, in Lindsley, Lin- 
colnshire, England, Jan. 19, 1739. At the age of six- 
teen he received his first communion in the Establish- 
ed Church, and for a time was very serious and punctual 
in the discharge of religious duties; but he fell back 
into sin. He enlisted in the militia while still a youth, 
and became quite desperate in wickedness. He was 
hopefully converted May 5, 1762, and within two weeks 
became a member of the Methodist Society. In 1768 
he united with the Conference, and was appointed to 
labor in the west of Cornwall. He was sent in the 
spring of 1773 to America; and labored for a month in 
New Jersey, four months in New York city, and four or 
five months in Philadelphia. He was stationed in 1776 
in Virginia, and in 1777 at Baltimore. Not being will- 
ing to take the test-oath during the Revolutionary war, 
he returned in 1778 to Great Britain. There he re- 
sumed his labors, and continued them with unabated 
diligence and fidelity till disease and infirmity obliged . 
him to retire. He died March 11,1816. Mr. Shadford 
had a Christian character that was decidedly marked. 
He was a man of prayer, of Christian temper, and god- 
ly conversation. As a preacher he was not above me- 
diocrity, and vet his labors were very successful. See 
Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v.; Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 34. 

Shadow (>x, tsél, or bby, tsélel ; oxia, either sim- 
ply or in composition), the privation of light by an ob- 
ject interposing between a luminary and the surface on 
which the shadow appears. ‘The light of the sun may 
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be obscured; but “ with the Father of light there is no 
parallax nor tropical shadow;” no interposing bodies 
can change his purposes or for a moment intercept and 
turn aside his truth, because he is equally present every- 
where (James i, 17). A shadow falling on a plate fol- 
lows the course of the body which causes it; and, as it 
is often extremely rapid, the fleetness of human life is 
often compared to it (1 Chron. xxix, 15; Job xiv, 2). 
Shadow is also used in the sense of darkness, gloom, 
“the shadow of death”—i. e. death-shade, a season of se- 
vere trial, heavy sorrow (Psa. xxiii), or depicting a state 
of ignorance and wretchedness (Matt. iv, 16; Luke i, 79). 
Hackett (Ilust. of Script. p. 46 sq.) thinks that David’s 
image of the valley of death’s shadow may have been 
suggested by such wild, dreary ravines as the Wady Aly. 
Shadow is also used for covering and protection from the 
heat for repose, where the word shade would be prefer- 
able. The Messiah “is as the shade of a great rock in 
a weary land” (Isa. xxxii, 2; xlix, 2; Sol. Song ii, 3; 
Psa. xvii, 8; lxiii, 7; xci, 1) (comp. Hackett, /ilust. of 
Script. p. 50 sq.). Shadow is used to indicate that the 
Jewish economy was an adumbration, or a shadowing- 
forth, of the things future and more perfect in the Chris- 
tian dispensation (Heb. viii, 5; x, 1; Col. ii, 17). On 
the curative power of Peter’s shadow (Acts v, 15), see 
Engelschall, De Umbra: Petri (Lips. 1725); Krakewitz, 
id. (Rost. 1704). 

Sha’drach (Heb. Shadrak’, JTW; Sept. Tedpax 
v. r. Ledpay; Vulg. Sidrach), the Chaldee name of 
Hananiah, the chief of the “three children” who were 
Daniel’s companions (Dan. i, 7, etc.). His song, as given 
in the Apocryphal Daniel, forms part of the service of 
the Church of England, under the name of “ Benedicite 
omnia opera.” A long prayer in the furnace is also 
ascribed to him in the Sept. and Vulgate; but this is 
thought to be by a different hand from that which add- 
ed the song. The history of Shadrach, or Hananiah, is 
briefly this, He was taken captive with Daniel, Mish- 
ael, and Azariah at the first invasion of Judah by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in the fourth, or, as Daniel (i, 1) reckons, in 
the third, year of Jehoiakim, at the time when the Jew- 
ish king himself was bound in fetters to be carried off 
to Babylon. B.C.606. Being, with his three compan- 
ions, apparently of royal birth (ver. 3), of superior un- 
derstanding, and of goodly person, he was selected, with 
them, for the king’s immediate service; and was for 
this end instructed in the language and in all the learn- 
ing and wisdom of the Chaldeans as taught in the col- 
lege of the magicians. Like Daniel, he avoided the 
pollution of the meat and wine which formed their daily 
provision at the king’s cost, and obtained permission to 
live on pulse and water. When the time of his proba- 
tion was over, he and his three companions, being found 
superior to all the other magicians, were advanced to 
stand before the king. When the decree for the slaugh- 
ter of all the magicians went forth from Nebuchadnez- 
zar, we find Shadrach uniting with his companions in 
prayer to God to reveal the dream to Daniel; and when, 
in answer to that prayer, Daniel had successfully inter- 
preted the dream and been made ruler of the province 
of Babylon and head of the college of magicians, Sha- 
drach was promoted to a high civil office. But the pen- 
alty of Oriental greatness, especially when combined with 
honesty and uprightness, soon had to be paid by him, 
on the accusation of certain envious Chaldeans, For 
refusing to worship the golden image he was cast with 
Meshach and Abed-nego into the burning furnace. But 
his faith stood firm; and his victory was complete when 
he came out of the furnace with his two companions un- 
hurt, heard the king’s testimony to the glory of God, 
and was “ promoted in the province of Babylon.” We 
hear no more of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego in 
the Old Test. after this; neither are they spoken of in 
the New Test. except in the pointed allusion to them in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, as having “through faith 
quenched the violence of fire” (Heb. xi, 33, 34). But 
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there are repeated allusions to them in the later Apocry- 
phal books, and the martyrs of the Maccabean period 
seem to have been much encouraged by their example. 
See 1 Macc. ii, 59, 60; 3 Macc. vi,6; 4 Macc. xiii, 9; xvi, 
3, 21; xviii, 12. Ewald (Geschichte, iv, 557) observes, 
indeed, that next to the Pentateuch no book is so often 
referred to in these times, in proportion, as the book of 
Daniel. The apocryphal additions to Daniel contain, 
as usual, many supplementary particulars about the fur- 
nace, the angel, and Nebuchadnezzar, besides the intro- 
duction of the prayer of Shadrach andthe hymn. The- 
odore Parker observes with truth, in opposition to Ber- 
tholdt, that these additions of the Alexandrine prove 
that the Hebrew was the original text, because they are 
obviously inserted to introduce a better connection into 
the narrative (Josephus, Ant. x, 10; Prideaux, Connect. 
i, 59, 60; Parker’s De Wette’s /ntrod. ii, 483-510; Grimm, 
on 1 Macc. ti, 60; Hitzig [who takes a thoroughly scep- 
tical view], on Dan. tii; Ewald, iv, 106, 107, 557-559; 
Keil, Einleit. Daniel). See DANIEL. 

As to the etymology, “this name is identified by some 
with Hadrach, {MM (Zech. ix, 1), the name of a Syri- 
an god who represents the seasons ("7 = "1M, ‘ to turn,’ 
‘ wind’). The interchange of M with sibilants is not 
without parallel. Others profess to trace the name to 
a Babylonian source, and connect it with the Assyrian 
Sadhiru or Sadhru, ‘the great scribe’ ("WW ), with 
the non-Assyrian guttural termination, or with sed 
(comp. Sept. Z<d- ), the Assyrian equivalents of mas 
(comp. Meshech, and the analogy suggested by %"33M), 
followed by the insertion of the 7 (frequent in Assyrian) 
before the guttural” (Speaker's Commentary). Accord- 
ing to Bohlen, the name is Persian, and signifies rejoice 
ing in the way ; according to Benfey, it is Zend, meaning 
royal, 


Shady-trees, in Job xl, 21, 22, is the rendering of 
the Hebrew tseélim, DONY (Sept. and Vulg. render at 
random), which perhaps méans properly the prickly 
lotus-bushes. See TREE. 


Shaffer, Hiram M., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Carroll County, O., in 
1804, and graduated as a physician when but eighteen 
years of age. He afterwards studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Sidney. He joined the Church in 
1831, was licensed to preach in 1832, and entered the 
Ohio Conference the same year. In this and the Cen- 
tral Ohio Conference he passed his ministerial life. He 
was several times elected delegate to the General Con- 
ference. He died near Richwood, O., Dec. 29, 1871. 
He published a work on Infant Baptism (N. Y. 1856, 
12mo). See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1872. p. 92. 


Shaft appears in a few passages of the A. V. in two 
senses as the rendering of (a) 77%, chéts (Isa. xlix, 2), 
an arrow (as often elsewhere); (b) 1M9, yarék, proper- 
ly a thigh (as often); hence the shank of the golden 
candelabrum in the Tabernacle, where the stem (27) 


separated into the three feet (Exod. xxv, 31; xxxvii, 
17; Numb. viii, 4). See CANDLESTICK. 


SHAFT, the body of a column or pillar; the part be- 
tween the capital and base. In Middle-Age architect- 
ure the term is particularly applied to the small columns 
which are clustered round pillars, or used in the jambs 
of doors and windows, in arcades, and various other sit- 
uations, They are sometimes cut on the same stones as 
the main body of the work to which they are attached, 
and sometimes of separate pieces. In the latter case 
they are very commonly of a different material from 
the rest of the work, and are not unfrequently polished : 
this mode of construction appears to have been first in- 
troduced towards the end of the Norman style. In Early 
Norman work they are circular, but later in the style 
they are occasionally octagonal, and are sometimes of- 
namented with zigzags, spiral mouldings, etc. In the 
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Early English style they are al- 
most always circular, generally 
in separate stones from the oth- 
er work to which they are at- 
tached, and very often banded; 
in some instances they have a 
narrow fillet running up them. 
In the Decorated style they are 
commonly not set separate, and 
are frequently so small as to be 
no more than vertical mouldings 
with capitals and bases; they are 
usually round and filleted, but 
are sometimes of other forms. In 
the Perpendicular style they are 
cut on the same stones with the 
rest of the work. They are most 
generally round, and are some- 
times filleted ; in some cases they 
are polygonal, with each side 
slightly hollowed. The part of 
a chimney -stack between the 
base and cornice is called the 
shaft. 


Shaftesbury, ANTHONY 
ASHLEY COOPER, the third earl 
of, was born in London, Feb. 26, 
1671. He was educated under 
the supervision of Locke, entered 
Parliament in 1693, from which 
he withdrew on account of deli- cir. 1250. 
cate health, and took ‘up his residence in Holland in 
1698 or 1699. He entered the House of Lords in 1700, 
supporting the measures of William III, and retiring 
upon the king’s death. He was noted as a philan- 
thropist, was stigmatized as a freethinker, and wrote a 
Letter on Enthusiasm (1708) in defence of the rights 
of the French Prophets: — The Moralist (1709), a 
philosophical rhapsody :— Sensus Communis (1710) :— 
A Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author (1710). He died 
at Naples, Feb. 5, 1713. His principal work, Charac- 
teristics of Men, Matters, Opinions, and Times, was 
posthumously published (1713-23, 3 vols.). 

Sha’gé (Heb. Shage’, RAW, erring; Sept. ayn v. r. 
wa), a “ Hararite,” appears as the father of Jonathan, 
one of David’s captains (1 Chron. xi, 34). B.C. cir. 
1050. In the parallel list of 2 Sam. xxiii, 33, he is 
called SHAMMAH (q. V.), unless, as seems probable, there 
is a confusion between Jonathan the son of “Shage the 
Hararite,” Jonathan the son of Shammah, David’s broth- 
er, and “Shammah the son of Agee the Hararite.” 

Shahar. See AIJELETH-SHAHAR. 

Shahara’im (Heb. Shachara’yim, DY, double 
dawn, i. e. the morning and evening twilight; Sept. 
Zaapu v. r. Laapiy and Laapnr; Vulg. Saharaim), a 
person named among the descendants of Benjamin as the 
father of several children in the land of Moab by two 
wives (1 Chron, viii, 8). B.C. ante 1612. Considerable 
confusion appears to have crept into the text where this 
name occurs (ver. 3-11), which may perhaps be removed 
by transposition of the middle clause of ver. 8 and the 
whole of ver. 6 after ver. 7, and rendering as follows: 
“ And there were sons (born) to Bela, Addar, and Gera, 
and Abihud, and Abishua, and Naaman, and Achoach [ or 
Achiah ], and Gera [repeated by error ], and Shephuphan 
[spuriously inserted ], and Huram [spuriously inserted 
likewise from the sons of Becher]; and (their father) 
himself banished Naaman, and Achiah [or Achoach ], and 
Gera; and after his dismissal of them, he begot Uzza and 
Achichud. And these are the descendants of Echud 
[i. e. Achiah, otherwise Acharah ], chiefs of the progeni- 
tors of the inhabitants of Geba (afterwards) exiled to 
Manachath: Shacharayim begot (children) in the land 
of Moab of his two wives Hushim and Baara [or Cho- 
desh]—namely, of the latter, Yobah, and Tsibya, and 

IX.—Q Q 
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Meysha, and Malkam, and Yeuts, and Shobya [v. r 
Shokyah ], and Mirmah, chieftains of their lineage; and 
of the other, Abitub and Elpaal.” See JACOB. 


Shahaz’imah [some Shahazi’mah ] (Heb. Shka- 
chatsi’mah, "72°41 [so the marg., but the text has 
Shachatzu'mah, TAYS |, towards the heights [for the 


word is plur. with the ™ local added]; Sept. Baciu 
kata YaXaccay [taking the last syllable for 72, to 
the sea|, v. r. Zagıpá; Vulg. Seesima), a place in the 
tribe of Issachar, between Mount Tabor and the Jordan 
(Josh, xix, 22). A trace of the name may yet remain 
in the village of Sirin, north of Wady Sherar, near 
where it joins Wady Bireh, south-east of Tabor. 


Shaked. See ALMOND. 


Shakers, the popular name of an American com- 
munistic sect who call themselves “ The United Socie- 
ty of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing.” 

I. History.—The Shakers arose as a distinct body in 
the first half of the 18th century, but are accustomed 
to trace their origin back to the Camisards (q. v.), or 
French Prophets, Three of their number went to Eng- 
land about 1705 and propagated the prophetic spirit so 
rapidly that in the course of the year there were two 
hundred or three hundred of these prophets in and about 
London. The great subject of prediction was the near 
approach of God’s kingdom and the millennial state. 
In 1747 James Wardley, originally a Quaker, headed a 
party who had no established creed or particular mode 
of worship and professed to be governed as the spirit 
of God should dictate. In 1757 Ann Lee (Mrs. Stand- 
ley) adopted Wardley’s views, joined the society, and 
became its head, the society adopting its distinguish- 
ing name of Shakers. “The work,” they said, “ which 
God promised to accomplish in the latter day was emi- 
nently marked out by the prophets to be a work of 
shaking.” From this time till 1770 Ann Lee professed 
to have received by special manifestation of divine 
light those revelations in virtue of which her followers 
have ever since called her Mother Lee, and have re- 
garded her as the equal of Jesus Christ, head of all 
women, as he was head of all men. She lived apart 
from her husband from that time, and he took another 
wife. See LEE, ANN. 

In 1774, obeying what she believed to be a divine 
command, Ann Lee sailed from Liverpool and came to 
the United States, Their first settlement was in the 
town of Watervliet, N. Y., seven miles from Albany, 
where they remained in retirement till the spring of 
1780. In 1779 a religious revival took place, chiefly 
among the Baptists, at New Lebanon, Columbia Co., 
N. Y., accompanied by remarkable physical manifesta- 
tions, and in the spring of 1780 some of those most af- 
fected visited mother Lee, and there. as they believed, 
found a key to their experiences. Mother Lee travel- 
led from place to place preaching and advising; in Mas- 
sachusetts she appears to have remained two years, 
and, it is asserted, performed miracles in several places. 
Mother Lee died in 1784, having already broached the 
idea of community of property, and having formed her 
little family into a model for Shaker organizations, 
Mother Ann was succeeded in her rule over the society 
by elder James Whittaker, who had come from England 
with her. He was called Father James, and under his 
ministry was erected (1785) “the first house for public 
He died in July, 
1787. In the same year Joseph Meachem, formerly a 
Baptist preacher and a convert of mother Lee, collected 
her followers in a settlement in New Lebanon, which 
still remains as a common centre of union. In the 
course: of five vears, under the administration of Mea- 
chem, eleven Shaker settlements were founded—viz. at 
New Lebanon and Watervliet, N. Y.; at Hancock, Ty- 
ringham, Harvard, and Shirley, Mass.; at Enfield, 
Conn.; at Canterbury and Enfield, N. H.; and at Al- 
There were no other 
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societies formed till 1805, when three missionaries from 
New Lebanon established the following: Union Village, 
Watervliet, White Water, and North Union in Ohio; 
and Pleasant Hill and South Union in Kentucky. They 
number from six thousand to eight thousand souls. 

II. Theological Doctrines.— The Shakers hold: 1. 
That God has given to man four revelations. “They 
believe that the first light of salvation was given or 
made known to the patriarchs by promise; and that 
these believed in the promise of Christ, and were obedi- 
ent to the command of God made known unto them 
as the people of God; and were accepted by him as 
righteous or perfeet in their generation, according to 
the measure of light and truth manifested unto them; 
which were as waters to the ankles, signified by Eze- 
kiel’s vision of the holy waters (ch. xlvii). The second 
light of dispensation was the law that was given of 
God to Israel by the hand of Moses, which was a fur- 
ther manifestation of that salvation, as water to the 
knees (ver.4). The third light of dispensation was the 
gospel of Christ’s first appearance in the flesh, which 
was as water to the loins (ver.4). The fourth light of 
dispensation is the second appearance of Christ, or final 
and last display of God’s grace to a lost world, in which 
the mystery of God will be finished and a decisive work 
accomplished, to the final salvation or damnation of all 
the children of men; which, according to the prophe- 
cies, rightly calculated and truly understood, began in 
the year of our Saviour 1747.” 
God was only known as a Great Spirit. In the second, 
or Jewish, period he was revealed as the Jehovah, he, 
she, or a dual being, male and female. In the third 
cycle God was made known as the Father; and in the 
last cycle, commencing with 1770, God is revealed as 
an Eternal Mother, the bearing spirit of the creation 
of God. Christ they also believe to be dual, male and 
female, a supermundane being, making in his first ap- 
pearance a revelation to Jesus, a divinely instructed and 
perfect man, and who by virtue of his anointing be- 
came Jesus Christ. 

2. The new revelation teaches the doctrines of the 
soul’s immortality and its resurrection, which they be- 
lieve to be the quickening of the germ of a new and 
spiritual life, denying a bodily resurrection. Those who 
marry and indulge in the earthly procreative relation 
they term “the children of this world.” They do not 
condemn them, but believe themselves called to lead 
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spiritual and holy lives, free from lust and carnal indul- 
gence, and therefore refrain from marriage. Thus, like 
the Egyptian hermits in the 3d century, they place 
holiness in a life of celibacy. They hold that Christ 
revealed to Jesus the doctrines of non-resistance and 
non-participation in any earthly government. 

3. The second appearing of Christ the Shakers be- 
lieve to have taken place through mother Ann Lee in 
1770, who, by strictly obeying the light in her, became 
righteous even as Jesus was righteous. The necessity 
for this appearing of Christ in the female form resulted 
from the dual nature of Christ and of deity. This sec- 
oud appearing of Christ is the true resurrection state, 
and a physical resurrection is to be repudiated as re- 
pugnant to science, reason, and Scripture. 

4, The Shakers assign to each revelation or cycle its 
heavens and hells, The first revelation was to the an- 
tediluvians, and its heaven and hell were for the good 
and bad among them; the wicked of that cycle being 
“the spirits in prison” (1 Pet. iii, 19). To the second 
hell, Gehenna, they consign the Jews and heathen who 
died before the coming of Jesus; the second heaven be- 
ing Paradise, which was promised to the thief on the 
cross. The third dispensation is that of the Church of 
the first appearing of Christ, and to its heaven Paul 
was caught up. The fourth heaven is now forming; 
in it Jesus and mother Ann reside, and to it all will go 
who have resisted temptation until all their evil pro- 
pensities and lusts are destroyed. It is the heaven of 
heavens, and to it will be gathered all who accept the 
doctrines of the Shakers here, and all in the lower hells 
and heavens who shall yet accept them. 

5. They hold to oral confession of sin as necessary 
to receive power to overcome it. They also believe in 
the power of some of their members to heal diseases 
by prayer and dietetics, They believe themselves ta 
be under the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and maintain that it is unlawful to take oaths, to use 
compliments, or to play at games of chance. 

6. The Shakers are spiritualists in a practical sense. 
They hold Swedenborg to be the angel of spiritualism 
mentioned in Rev. xviii, and regard the spiritualistic 
movement as.a preparation of the people to receive 
their doctrines. For a study of their peculiar views we 
refer the reader to A Selection of Hymns, etc. ( Water- 
vliet, O., 1833); Millennial Hymns (Canterbury, N. H. 


1847); Fiftæn Years in the Senior Order of Shakers 
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Shaker Costumes. 


A Holy, Sacred, and Divine Roll and Book, etc. (1843); 
The Divine Book of Holy and Eternal Wisdom (Canter- 
bury, N. H., 1849). 

` III. Worship.—In their mode of worship they are 
remarkable for their habit of dancing to express the 
joy they have in the Lord. They enter their house 
of worship and kneel in silent prayer, then rise and 
form in regular columns, the men on one side and the 
women on the other. Several men and women then 
commence & tune, while every other person dances, 
keeping time admirably for at least half an hour. The 
hymns or “spiritual songs” which they sing are be- 
lieved by the Shakers to be brought to them, almost 
without exception, from the “spirit-land;” also the airs 
to which these songs are sung. When dancing is over, 
the seats are placed and an exhortation begins, then, 
rising, they sing a hymn, another exhortation follows, 
and the meeting concludes. ‘They neither practice 
baptism nor observe the Lord’s supper, holding that 
these ceased with the apostolic age. They hold gen- 
eral fasts, and have no order of persons regularly edu- 
cated for the ministry. 

IV. Temporalities.— The Shakers have a ministry 
composed of two brethren and two sisters, who have 
the oversight of from one to four societies; also each 
family in every society has four elders, two brethren 
and two sisters, who have charge of the family. There 
are three classes of members: (1.) Novitiates: those who 
accept the doctrines of the society, but do not enter into 
temporal connection with it, remaining with their own 
families and controlling their own property. (2.) Jun- 
iors: those who become members of the community 
and unite in labor and worship, but who have not sur- 
rendered their property to the society, or, if sv, only 
conditionally, and with the privilege of recerving it 
back, though without interest. (3.) Seniors. those 
who, after a satisfactory probation, enter into a contract 
to consecrate themselves, their services, and their prop- 
erty to the society, never to be reclaimed by them or 
their legal heirs. Before joining the society the candi- 
date must pay all debts, discharge all bonds and trusts, 
renounce all contracts, and, in short, separate honorably 
from the world. The Shakers are republican in their 
ideas of government, never vote nor accept office from 
the government. They are orderly, temperate, and fru- 
gal, cultivating the soil with great success, and also en- 
gaging in other branches of trade. They have pub- 
lished since 1870 the Shaker and Shakeress, a monthly, 
edited by F. W. Evans and Antoinette Doolittle (Mount 
Lebanon, N. Y.). See Burder, Hist. of Religions ; Gard- 


ner, Faiths of the World; Harper’s Magazine, x7, 146 
sq.; Marsden, Dict. of Churches; Nordhoft, Communis« 
tic Societies of the United States (N. Y. 1875), p. 117 sq. 


Shakli, in Hindi mythology, is the consort of Siva, 
whom he loved so greatly that despair led him to pull 
out one of his hairs on the occasion of her death. Her 
father had offended Siva, and she resented the insult 
to such an extent that she laid aside the body she had 
received from him, and was born again as Parvati. 


Shakra, in Hindû mythology, is Vishnu’s celebrated 
weapon—a circular plate endowed with reason, inflicting 
mortal wounds and returning to the god after perform- 
ing its mission of punishment. ‘The inhabitants of the 
mountainous sections of Northern India still use a sim- 
ilar weapon, which becomes terrible in their hands. It 
is a plate of hardened steel, two lines thick in the centre 
and keen-edged about the circumference. It may be 
thrown a distance of two hundred feet, and will pene- 
trate the most approved armor. 


Shaktus, a principal Hindû sect, the worship- 
pers of Bhuguvatee, or the goddess Darga. They 
are chiefly Brahmins, but have their peculiar rites, 
marks on their bodies, formulas, priests, and festivals. 
They reject animal food, but sometimes partake of 
spirituous liquors presented to their goddess, None of 
them become mendicants, See Ward, History of the 
Hindoos, 


Shalak. See Cormorant, 

Shalal. See MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ. 

Sha’lem (Heb. Shulem’, oby, safe; Samar. oby, 
Sept. Banu, Vulg. Salem) appears in the A. V. as the 
name of a place near Shechem, to which Jacob came on 
his return from Mesopotamia (Gen. xxxiii, 18). It seems 
more than probable, however, that this word should not 
here be taken as a proper name, but that the sentence 
should be rendered “Jacob came safe to the city of 
Shechem” (03W “9 nby 2p%5 8255). Our trans- 
lators have followed the Sept., Peshito-Syriac, and Vulg. 
among ancient, and Luther’s among modern, versions, 
in all of which Shalem is treated as a proper name, and 
considered as a town dependent on or related to Shechem. 
And it is certainly remarkable that there should be a 
modern village bearing the name of Salim in a position 
to a certain degree consistent with the requirements of 
the narrative when so interpreted, viz. three miles east 
of Nablûs (the ancient Shechem), and therefore between 
it and the Jordan valley, where the preceding verse (ver. 
17) leaves Jacob settled (Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 279; 
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Wilson, Bible Lands, ii, 72; Van de Velde, Syr. and Pal. 
ii, 302, 334; Schwarz, Palest. p. 151). But there are 
several considerations which weigh very much against 
this being more than a fortuitous coincidence. See 
JACOB. | 

1. If Shalem were the city in front of which Jacob 
pitched his tent, then it certainly was the scene of the 
events of ch. xxxiv; and the well of Jacob and the 
tomb of Joseph must be removed from the situation in 
which tradition has so appropriately placed them to 
some spot farther eastward and nearer to Salim. Euse- 
bius and Jerome felt this, and they accordingly make 
Sychem and Salem one and the same (Onomast. under 
both these heads). See SYCHEM. 

2. Though east of Nablûs, Salim does not appear to 
lie near any actual line of communication between it 
and the Jordan valley. The road from Sakût to Nablis 
would be either by Wady Maleh, through Teyasir, Tu- 
bas, and the Wady Bidan, or by Kerawa, Yanûn, and 
Beit-Furik. The former passes two miles to the north, 
the latter two miles to the south, of Salim, but neither 
approaches it in the direct way which the narrative of 
Gen. xxxiii, 18 seems to denote that Jacob’s route did. 
But see Tristram, Land of Israel, p.146. See SHECHEM. 

3. With the exceptions already named, the unanimcus 
voice of translators and scholars is in favor of treating 
shulem as a mere appellative. Among the ancients, 
Josephus (by his silence, Ant. i, 21), the Targums of 
Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan, the Samaritan Codex, the 
Arabic Version; among the moderns, the Veneto-Greek 
Version, Rashi, Junius and Tremellius, Meyer (Annot. on 
Seder Olam), Ainsworth, Reland (Palest. and Dissert. 
Misc.), Schumann, Rosenmiller, J. D. Michaelis (Bibel 
Sir Ungelehrt.), Tuch, Baumgarten, Gesenius (Thesaur. 
p. 1422), Zunz (24 Bücher, and Handwb.), De Wette, 
Luzzatto, Knobel, Kalisch, Keil, Lange, Philippson—all 
these take shalem to mean “safe and sound,” and the 
city before which Jacob pitched to be the city of She- 
chem.—Smith. This view is also confirmed by the evi- 
dent allusion in this term to the fulfilment of the condi- 
tion of Jacob’s vow (Gen. xxviii, 21). Hitzig (on Jer. 
xli, 5) would make Shalem the name of the tower of 
Shechem (Judg. ix, 46). Comp. Hackett, Illustrations 
of Script. p. 193 sq. See PEACE, 

4, This question is somewhat complicated with the 
position of the Shalim of the New Test. (John iii, 21) ; 
but the two places are not necessarily the same. See 
SALIM. 

Sha’lim (Heb. Shadlim’, B°>3W, region of foxes; 
Sept. Leyarip, v.r. Daaeip, Eaoaxéu), a region (YR, 
“ land”) through which Saul, the son of Kish, went in 
search of his father’s asses (1 Sam. ix, 4). It is identi- 
fied by Schwarz (Palest. p. 155) with Shual, near Oph- 
rah (1 Sam. xiii, 17). “It appears to have Jain between 
the ‘land of Shalisha’ and the ‘land of Yemini’ (proba- 
bly, but by no means certainly, that of Benjamin). In 
the uncertainty which attends the route—its starting- 
point and termination no less than its whole course—it 
is very difficult to hazard any conjecture on the position 
of Shalim. The spelling of the name in the original 
shows that it had no connection with Shalem or with 
the modern Salim east of Nablis (though between these 
two there is probably nothing in common except the 
name). It is more possibly identical with the ‘land of 
Shual’ (q. v.), the situation of which appears, from some 
circumstances attending its mention. to be almost neces- 
sarily fixed in the neighborhood of Taiyibeh, i. e. nearly 
six miles north of Michmash, and about nine from Gibeah 
of Saul.” See RAMAH. 


Shal’isha [some Shali’sha |] (Heb. Shalishah’, 
mbes, perhaps triangle; Sept. Dadiood v.r. Tey), a 
district (JN, “Jand”) traversed by Saul when in search 
of the asses of Kish (1 Sam. ix, 4). It apparently lay 
between “Mount Ephraim” and the “land of Shaa- 
lim,” a specification which, with all its evident precise- 
ness, is irrecognisable, because the extent of Mount 
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Ephraim is so uncertain; and Shaalim, though proba. 
bly near Taiyibeh, is not yet definitely fixed there. The 
difficulty is increased by locating Shalisha at Sdris or 
Khirbet Saris, a village a few miles west of Jerusalem. 
south of Abu Gosh (Tobler, Dritte Wand. p. 178), which 
some have proposed. If the land of Shalisha contained, 
as it not impossibly did, the place called Baal-shalisha 
(2 Kings iv, 42), which, according to the testimony of 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. v. “ Beth Salisha”), lay 
fifteen Roman (or twelve English) miles north of Lydd, 
then the whole disposition of Saul’s route would be 
changed. The words Eglath Shalishiyah in Jer. xlviii, 
34 (A. V. “a heifer of three years old”) are by some 
translators rendered as if denoting a place named Shali- 
sha, But even if this be correct, ıt is obvious that 
the Shalisha of the prophet was on the coast of the 
Dead Sea, and therefore by no means appropriate for 
that of Saul. Lieut. Conder proposes (Tent Work in 
Palest. 1i, 339) to identify Shalisha with Kefr Thilth, a 
ruined village on the western slope of Mount Ephraim, 
situated on the south side of Wady Azzun, which runs 
into the river Kanah (Robinson, Later Researches, p.136, 
note); but there is nothing special to recommend the 
site except a considerable correspondence in the names 
See RAMAH. 


Shal’lecheth [some Shalle’cheth] (Heb. Shalle’- 
keth, noy, overthrow ; Sept. masropópiov), the name 
of a gate on the west of Solomon’s temple, which fell to 
the lot of the porters Shuppim and Hosah (1 Chron. 
xxvi, 16). As it led to Mount Zion by the “causeway” 
(later the bridge), it probably was that called Ktpponos 
(Coponius) in the Talmud (Middoth, i, 3). It is prob- 
ably also identical with the gate Sur (2 Kings xi, 6) or 
that of the “ Foundation” (2 Chron. xxiii, 5). If, how- 
ever, the causeway be the same as that by which the 
water is now conveyed to the Haram, the gate in ques- 
tion may have been at the present Bab Silsileh, muck 
farther north. See TEMPLE. 

Shal’lum (Heb. Skallum’, CD, retribution; Sept. 
usually DehNovj.), the name of at least twelve Hebrews. 

1. The youngest son of Naphtali (1 Chron. vii, 13), 
called also SHILLEM (Gen. xlvi, 24). B.C. 1874. 

2. The third in descent from Simeon, son of Shaul 
and father of Mibsam (1 Chron. iv, 25). B.C. ante 1612. 

3. Son of Sisamai and father of Jekamiah, of the 
house of Sheshan and tribe of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 40. 
41). B.C. post 1300. 

4. Son of Kore, and chief of the porters of the sanctu- 
ary in David’s time (1 Chron. ix, 17 sq., 31). B.C. cir. 
1050. He seems to be the same Shallum whose descend- 
ants returned from captivity (Ezra ii, 42; x, 24; Neh. 
vil, 45). He is apparently elsewhere called Meshullam 
(xii, 25), Meshelemiah (1 Chron. xxvi, 1), and Shele- 
miah (ver. 14). He was perhaps also the same with 
the “father” of Maaseiah in Jer. xxxv, 4. 

5. Son of Zadok and father of Hilkiah, a high-priest 
(1 Chron. vi, 12, 13; ix, 11), and an ancestor of Ezra the 
scribe (Ezra vii, 2). B.C. post 950. He is called Sol- 
lumus by Josephus (ZaAXoupog, Ant. x, 8, 6). He is 
the Meshullam of 1 Chron. ix, 11; Neh. xi, 11. See 
HIGH-PRIEST. 

6. The sixteenth king of Israel. His father’s name 
was Jabesh. In the troubled times which followed the 
death of Jeroboam H (B.C. 781), the latter’s son Zecha- 
riah was slain in the prescnce of the people by Shallum 
(B.C. 769), who by this act extinguished the dvnasty of 
Jehu, as was predicted (2 Kings x, 30). See JEHU: 
ZECHARIAH. Shallum then mounted the throne. but 
occupied it only one month, being opposed and slain by 
Menahem, who ascended the throne thus vacated (xv, 
10-15). See ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF. 

7. The father of Jehizkiah, which latter was one of 
the leading Ephraimites in the time of Ahaz and Pekah 
(2 Chron. xxviii, 12). B.C. ante 740. 

8. The son of Tikvah and husband of the prophetess 
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Huldah (2 Kings xxii, 14). B.C. cir. 630. He appears 
to have been the custodian of the sacerdotal wardrobe 
(2 Chron. xxxiv, 22). He was probably the same with 
Jeremiah’s uncle (Jer. xxxii, 7). 

9. King of Judah, son of Josiah (Jer. xxii, 11), better 
known as Jehoahaz JI (q. v.). Hengstenberg (Christol- 
ogy of the Old Test. ii, 400, Eng. transl.) regards the 
name as symbolical, “the recompensed one,” and given 
to Jehoahaz in token of his fate, as one whom God rec- 
ompensed according to his deserts. This would be 
plausible enough if it were only found in the prophecy; 
but a genealogical table is the last place where we 
should expect to find a symbolical name, and Shallum is 
more probably the original name of the king, which 
was changed to Jehoahaz when he came to the crown. 
Upon a comparison of the ages of Jehoiakim, Jehoahaz 
or Shallum, and Zedekiah, it is evident that of the two 
last Zedekiah must have been the younger, and there- 
fore that Shallum was the third, not the fourth, son of 
Josiah, as stated in 1 Chron. iii, 15, 

10. A priest of the descendants of Bani, who had 
taken a strange (i.e. idolatrous) wife, and was compelled 
by Ezra to put her away (Ezra x, 42). B.C. 457. 

11. One of the Levitical porters who did the same 
(Ezra x, 24). B.C. 457. 

12. Son of Halohesh and “ruler of the half part of 
Jerusalem,” who, with his daughters, aided in building 
the walls (Neh. iii, 12). B.C. 445. 

Shal’lun (Heb. Shallun’, 5D, another form of 
Shallum, retribution; Sept. Tadkwpwy), son of Col-ho- 
zeh, and ruler of a district of the Mizpah; he assisted 
Nehemiah in repairing the spring gate and “the wall 
of the pool of Has-shelach” (A.V. “ Siloah”) belonging 
to the king’s garden, “even up to the stairs that go 
down from the city of David” (Neh. iii, 15). B.C. 445. 


Shal’mai (Heb. margin in Ezra Shalmcy’, “2D, 
my thanks; text Shumlay’, "3700 ; Sept. ZeXapi; in 
Neh. Salmay’, anbi, my garments ; Sept. DeA pet), one 
of the head Nethinim whose descendants returned with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezra ii, 46; Neh. vii, 48). 
B.C. ante 536. 

Shal’man (Heb. Shalman’, yapt, perhaps Persian, 
JSire-worshipper ; Sept. Zaħapáv; Vulg. Salmana), a 
name occurring but once (Hos. x, 14, “as Shalman 
spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle”). It appears to 
be an abbreviated form of Shalmaneser (q. v.). Ewald, 
however, speaks of Shalman as an unknown king, but 
probably the predecessor of Pul (Die Propheten, i, 157; 
see Simson, Der Prophet Hosea, p. 287). The Sept. 
reading "WD for THD, “as he spoiled,” renders we ãpywv, 
and the Vulgate, confounding Shalman with the Zal- 
munnah of Judges (ch. viii), gives, from another misread- 
ing, a domo gus qui judicavit Baal, so that Newcome 
ventures to translate “ Like the destruction of Zalmun- 
nah by the band of Jerubbaal” (Gideon). Indeed, the 
Vatican edition of the Sept. has ¿x row oixov Tov lepo- 
Bodp, and the Alexandrian has ¿x roù oixov ‘IepoBaar 
—misreadings of the word Beth-arbel. The Targum 
of Jonathan and Peshito-Syriac both give “Shalma;” 
the former for DNIA MD reading 29X23, “by an 
ambush,” the latter by a3, “ Beth-el. 2 The Chaldee 
translator seems to have caught only the first letters of 
the word “ Arbel,” while the Syrian only saw the last 
two. The Targum possibly regards “Shalman” as an 
appellative, “the peaceable,” following in this the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the verse recorded by Rashi, 
whose note is as follows: “ As spoilers that come upon a 
people dwelling in peace, suddenly by means of an am- 
bush, who have not been warned against them to flee 
before them, and destroy all.” See BETH-ARBEL. 


Shalmane’ser (Heb. id. 708225, signif. un- 


certain [according to Von Bohlen, Jire-worshipper, with 
which Gesenius agrees]; on the monuments Salman- 
uzzur, or Salman-aser ; Sept. Sadapavaccap, but in 
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Tobit ‘Evepéoapoc by some error; Josephus, Zadpavac- 
capnc; Vulg. Salmanasar) was the Assyrian king who 
reigned immediately before Sargon, and probably im- 
mediately after Tiglath-pileser. He was the fourth As- 
syrian monarch of the same name (Rawlinson, Ancient 
Monarchies, ii, 135 sq.). Very little is known of him, 
since Sargon, his successor, who was of a different fam- 
ily, and most likely a rebel against his authority, seems 
to have destroyed his monuments. He was contempo- 
rary with So of Egypt (2 Kings. xvii, 4). He can 
scarcely have ascended the throne earlier than B.C. 730, 
and may possibly not have done so till a few years later. 
See TIGLATH-PILESER. It must have been soon after 
his accession that he led the forces of Assyria into Pal- 
estine, where Hoshea, the last king of Israel, had revolt- 
ed against his authority (ver. 3). No sooner had he 
come than Hoshea submitted, acknowledged himself a 
“servant” of the great king, and consented to pay him 
a fixed tribute annually. Shalmaneser upon this re- 
turned home; but soon afterwards he “found conspiracy 
in Hoshea,” who had concluded an alliance with the 
king of Egypt, and withheld his tribute in consequence. 
In B.C. 723 Shalmaneser invaded Palestine for the sec- 
ond time, and, as Hoshea refused to submit, laid siege 
to Samaria. The siege lasted to the third year (B.C. 
720), when the Assyrian arms prevailed; Samaria fell; 
Hoshea was taken captive and shut up in prison, and 
the bulk of the Samaritans were transported from their 
own country to Upper Mesopotamia (ver. 4-6; xviii, 
9-11). It is uncertain whether Shalmaneser conducted 
the siege to its close, or whether he did not lose his 
crown to Sargon before the city was taken. Sargon 
claims the capture as his own exploit in his first year; 
and Scripture, it will be found, avoids saying that Shal- 
maneser took the place. In xvii, 6, the expression is 
simply “the king of Assyria took it.” In xviii, 9, 10, 
we find, still more remarkably, “Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, came up against Samaria and besieged it; and 
at the end of three years they took it.” Perhaps Shal- 
maneser died before Samaria, or perhaps, hearing of 
Sargon’s revolt, he left his troops, or a part of them, to 
continue the siege, and returned to Assyria, where he 
was defeated and deposed (or murdered) by his enemy. 
According to Josephus, who professes to follow the Phe- 
nician history of Menander of Ephesus, Shalmaneser en- 
gaged in an important war with Phoenicia in defence 
of Cyprus (Ant. ix, 14, 2). It is possible that he may 
have done so, though we have no other evidence of 
the fact; but it is perhaps more probable that Jose- 
phus or Menander made some confusion between him 
and Sargon, who certainly warred with Pheenicia and 
set up a memorial in Cyprus. Ewald (/sr. Gesch. iii, 
315) supposes these events to have preceded even Ho- 
shea’s alliance with Egypt, but this is improbable (Knv- 
bel, Jesa. p. 139 sq.). According to Layard (Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 48), he was perhaps the same with Sargon, 
but this is doubtful. It may yet turn out, however, that 
he was only a deputy or viceroy, and in that case the 
discrepancies in this part of the history will receive a 
ready solution. See SARGON. 


Sha’ma (Heb. Shama’, 3°20), obedient; Sept. Bap- 
pa V.T. Tappadd), the first named of two sons of Ho- 


than, who were valiant captains in the body-guard of 
David (1 Chron. xi, 44). B.C. cir. 1020. See Davin. 


Shamana, in Hindf mythology, is the surname of 
the god of the underworld, signifying “the stream of 
hell.” 


Shamanism (a corruption of Sanscr. gramana) is 
the ancient religion of the Tartar, and of some of the 
other Asiatic tribes, and is one of the earliest phases of 
religious life. It is a belief in sorcery, and a propitia- 
tion of evil demons by sacrifices and frantic gestures. 
The adherents of this religion acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a supreme God, but do not offer him any wor- 
ship. Indeed, they worship gods of no description, but 
only demons, whom they suppose to be cruel, revengeful, 
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and capricious, and who are worshipped by bloody sacri- 
fices and wild dances. The Shamanists have no regular 
priesthood. The priests, or magicians, are men or wom- 
en, married or single, and affect to understand the se- 
cret of controlling the actions of evil spirits. When 
they are officiating, they wear a long robe of elk-skin, 
hung with small and large brass and iron bells. They 
also carry staves carved at the top into the shape of 
horses’ heads, also hung with bells; and with the as- 
sistance of these staves they leap to an extraordinary 
height. They have neither altars nor idols, but per- 
form their sacrifices in a hut raised on an open space in 
a forest or on a hil]. Nor are there fixed periods for the 
performance of their ceremonies; births, marriages, 
sickness, uncommon calamities, etc., are generally the 
occasions which call for them. The animal to be sacri- 
ficed is generally fixed upon by the Shaman or donor, 
and is killed by tearing out its heart. The officiating 
magician or priest works himself into a frenzy, and pre- 
tends or supposes himself to be possessed of the dæmon 
to whom worship is being offered. After the rites are 
over, he communicates to those who consult him the 
information he has received. In Siberia the Shaman 
affected to cure dangerous diseases, hurts, etc., sucking 
the part of the body the most affected by pain; and 
finally taking out of his mouth a thorn, a bug, a stone, 
or some other object, which he shows as the cause of 
the complaint. Very many of its votaries have passed 
over to Lamaism, which is, in a measure, a kind of Sha- 
manism, but infused with Buddhistic doctrines. See 
Chambers’s Encyclop. 8.v.; Gardner, Faiths of the World, 
8. V. 


Shamans, a Hindi name given to pious persons 
among the worshippers of Buddha; a term which passed 
over from them to the Tartars and inhabitants of Sibe- 
ria, and became the title of their priests, magicians, and 
physicians. Hence Shamanism is the name given to 
the religion of most of the tribes of Northern Asia, from 
Tartary to Kamtchatka. By means of enchantments 
they professed to be able to cure diseases, avert calami- 
ties, and acquaint people with the purposes, etc., uf the 
demons. By these arts they acquired a great ascen- 
dency over the people. See SHAMANISM. 


Shamari’ah (2 Chron. xi, 19). See SHEMARIAH. 


Shambles (uaxe\\ov, from the Lat. macellum, a 
meat-market). Markets for the sale of meat appear to 
have been unknown in Judea previous to the Roman 
conquest. We learn from the Talmud that most of the 
public butchers under the Romans were Gentiles, and 
that the Jews were forbidden to deal with them be- 
cause they exposed the flesh of unclean beasts for sale. 
Hence Paul, dissuading the Corinthian converts from 
„adopting Jewish scruples, says, “ Whatsvever is sold in 
the shambles, that eat, asking no questions for con- 
science’ sake” (1 Cor. x, 25). See ALISGEMA. 

Shame (usually W2, aicyivn), a painful sensation, 
- occasioned by the quick apprehension that reputation 
and character are in danger, or by the perception that 
they are lost. It may arise, says Dr. Cogan, from the 
immediate detection, or the fear of detection, in some- 
thing ignominious. It may also arise from native dif- 
fidence in young and ingenuous minds, when surprised 
into situations where they attract the especial attention 
of their superiors. The glow of shame indicates, in the 
first instance, that the mind is not. totally abandoned ; 
in the last, it manifests a nice sense of honor and deli- 
cate feelings, united with inexperience and ignorance 
of the world. See MODESTY. 


Sha’med, or rather SuemeR (Heb. She’mer, AY, 
in “pause” Sha’mer, “vay, keeper [but some copies 
have AW]; Sept. Eeuuhpo v. r. Leune and Eang; 
Vulg. Samed), the third named of the three sons of El- 
paal, and builder of Ono and Lod. He was of the tribe 
of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 12). B.C. post 1618. 
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Shamel, in Hindi mythology, is the angel who 
bears the prayers of men to God. 

Sha’mer (Heb. She’mer, "72, “in pause” Sha’- 
mer, AW, keeper; Sept. Zeupnp V. r. Twunp and Ze- 
pnp respectively), the name of several men. See also 
SHAMED; SHEMER. 

1. The second named of four children of Heber (1 
Chron. vii, 32), and father of Ahi and others (ver. 34). 
B.C. perhaps ante 1658. In the first of these passages 
he is called SHOMER (q. Y.). 

2. The son of Mahli and father of Bani, of the tribe 
of Levi (1 Chron. vi, 46). B.C. perhaps cir. 1658. 

Sham’gar (Heb. Shamgar’, "37238, possibly sword 
[comp. Samgar]; Sept. Lapyeyap, Josephus Lavdya- 
poç), son of Anath, and third judge of Israel. B.C. 
1429. It is possible, from his patronymic, that Sham- 
gar may have been of the tribe of Naphtali, since Beth- 
anath is in that tribe (Judg. i, 33), Ewald conjectures 
that he was of Dan—an opinion in which Bertheau (On 
Judg. iit, 31) does not coincide. Since the tribe of 
Naphtali bore a chief part in the war against Jabin and 
Sisera (Judg. iv, 6,10; v, 18), we seem to have a point 
of contact between Shamgar and Barak. It is not 
known whether the only exploit recorded of him was 
that by which his authority was acquired. It is said 
that he “slew of the Philistines six hundred men with 
an ox goad” (iii, 31). It is supposed that he was labor- 
ing in the field, without any other weapon than the long 
staff armed with a strong point used in urging and 
guiding the cattle yoked in the plough [see Goan], 
when he perceived a party of the Philistines, whom, 
with the aid of the husbandmen and neighbors, he re- 
pulsed with much slaughter. The date and duration 
of his government are not stated in Scripture (Jose- 
phus [Ant. v, 4,3] says it lasted less than one year), 
but may be probably assigned to the end of that long 
period of repose which followed the deliverance under 
Ehud. He is not expressly called a judge, nor does he 
appear to have effected more than a very partial and 
transient relaxation of the Philistine oppression under 
which Israel groaned; and the next period of Israel’s 
declension is dated, not from Shamgar’s, but from Ehud’s 
ascendency (Judg. iv, 1); as if the agency of Shamgar 
were too occasional to form an epoch in the history. 
The heroic deed recorded of him was probably a solitary 
effort, prompted by a kind of inspiration at the moment, 
and failing of any permanent result from not being fol- 
lowed up either on his own part or that of his country- 
men. In Shamgar’s time, as the Song of Deborah in- 
forms us (v, 6), the condition of the people was so de- 
plorably insecure that the highways were forsaken, and 
travellers went through by-ways, and, for the same 
reason, the villages were abandoned for the walled 
towns. ‘Their arms were apparently taken from them, 
by the same policy as was adopted later by the same 
people (iii, 31; v, 8; comp. with 1 Sam. xiii, 19-22), 
From the position of “the Philistines” in 1 Sam. xii, 9, 
between “ Moab” and “ Hazor,” the allusion seems to be 
to the time of Shamgar. See JUDGES. . 

Shambusai, in Hindûù mythology, is an angel who 
resisted the creation of man, and was therefore cast out 
from God. 

Sham’huth (Heb. Shamhuth’, MAMAW, prob. des- 
olation; Sept. ZapawS v. r. TarawS; Vulg. Samaoth), 
the fifth captain for the fifth month in David’s arrange- 
ment of his army (1 Chron. xxvii, 8). B.C.1020. His 
designation MATTI, hay-yizrdch, i. e. the Yizrach, is 
perhaps for "M7513, haz-zarchi, the Zarhite, or descend- 
ant of Zerali, the son of Judah. From a comparison 
of the lists in 1 Chron, xi, xxvii, it would seem that 
Shamhuth is the same as Shammoth (q. v.) the Ha- 
rorite. 

Shamir. See Brier, DIAMOND. 


Sha’mir (Heb. Shamir’, “AY, a sharp point, as of 
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a thorn [text in Chron. Shamur’, "YAY, tried]; Sept. 
Lapip, v. r. [in Josh.] Lageip, [in Judg.] Lapapera, 
[in Chron.] Sapp), the name of two places and of a 
man. 

1. A town in the mountain district of Judah (Josh. 
xv, 48), where it is named in connection with Jattir and 
Socoh, in the group in the extreme south of the tribe, 
west of south from Hebron. Keil (Comment. ad loc.) 
suggests that it may be the ruined site Um Shaumerah 
mentioned by Robinson (Bid, Res. ist ed. iii, Append. p. 
115), which is perhaps the Somerah suggested by Lieut. 
Conder (Tent Work in Palestine, ii, 339), although the 
position of neither is exactly indicated. We venture 
to suggest its possible identity with the ruined village 
Simieh south-west of Hebron (Robinson, ibid. p. 116), 
and in the immediate vicinity required, being three 
miles west of Juttah. 

2. A place in Mount Ephraim, the residence and 
burial- place of Tola the judge (Judg. x, 1, 2). It is 
singular that this judge, a man of Issachar, should have 
taken up his official residence out of his own tribe. We 
may account for it by supposing that the plain of Es- 
draelon, which formed the greater part of the territory 
of Issachar, was overrun, as in Gideon’s time, by the Ca- 
naanites or other marauders, of whose incursions noth- 
ing whatever is told us—though their existence is cer- 
tain—driving Tola to the more secure mountains of 
Ephraim. Or, as Manasseh had certain cities out of 
Issachar allotted to him, so Issachar, on the other hand, 
may have possessed some towns in the mountains of 
Ephraim. Both these suppositions, however, are but 
conjecture, and have no corroboration in any statement 
of the records. 

Shamir is not mentioned by the ancient topographers. 
Schwarz (Palest. p. 151) proposes to identify it with Sa- 
nur, a place of great natural strength (which has some 
claims to be Bethulia), situated in the mountains, half 
way between Samaria and Jenin, about eight miles from 
each. Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 348) proposes Khir- 
bet Sammer, a ruined site in the mountains overlooking 
the Jordan valley, ten miles east-southeast of Nablis. 
There is no connection between the names Shamir and 
Samaria, as proposed in the Alex. Sept. (see above), be- 
yond the accidental one which arises from the inaccurate 
form of the latter in that version and in our own, it be- 
ing correctly Shomron. 

3. A Kohathite Levite, son of Michah, and a servant 
in the sanctuary in David’s time (1 Chron. xxiv, 24). 
B.C. cir. 1020. 


SHAMIR 1n Jewisu Trapirion. In the Parke 
A both, v, 8, we read that “ten things were created on 
the eve of the Sabbath,” among which was also the 
“Shamir.” According to Jewish tradition, the Shamir 
was a little worm by the aid of which Moses fitted and 
polished the gems of the ephod and the two tables of 
the law, Solomon the stones of the Temple. On 1 Kings 
vi, 7, “there was neither hammer nor axe, nor any tool 
of iron, heard in the house while it was in building,” D. 
Kimchi writes thus. “ By means of a worm called Sha- 
mir, when placed on a stone, it split. Although not 
larger than a barleycorn, the Shamir was so strong that 
‘by its touch mountains were removed from their places, 
and the hardest stones were easily split and shaped. 
By means of this worm Solomon prepared the stones 
for the building of the Temple. But who gave it to 
him? An eagle brought it to him from the Paradise, 
as it is written, ‘ He spake of beasts and of fowl’ (1 Kings 
iv, 33). But what did he speak to the fowl? He asked 
where the Shamir was. The eagle went and fetched 
the Shamir from Eden. By means of this Shamir Moses 
prepared the stones of the ephod and the first and the 
second tables. ‘This is the tradition.” As to the tra- 
dition to which Kimchi refers, so far as Solomon is con- 
cerned, the Talmud (Tr. Gittin, fol. 68, col. 1) contains 
a pretty story, which is a fine specimen of Jewish leg- 
endary lore. The story runs as follows: 
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said, The name of thy Lord is upon thee, t 
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“Solomon asked the rabbins, How shall I build (the Tem. 
ple without the use of iron)? They referred him to the 
worm Shamir which Moses had employed. How could it 
be found? They replied, Tie a he and she devil together: 
perhaps they know it and will tell thee. This being done, 
they said, We do not know it; perhaps Asmodeus, the 
king of the devils, will tell thee. But where is he to be 
found? They answered that on a certain mountain he 
had dug a hole, filled it with water, covered it with a stone, 
and sealed it with his ring. Every day he also ascends on 
high and learns in the school above; then he comes down 
to pay in the schoo] below. He then goes and examines 
his seal, opens the hole, and drinks; after this he seals it 
ap again and goes away. He (Solomon) then sent Benai- 
ah, the son of Jehoiada, and gave him a chain on which 
was inscribed Shem hammephorash (i.e. the Tetragram- 
maton), and a ring upon which was also inscribed the 
name, and a little wool and wine. When Benaiah had 
come to the mountain, he made a pit under that of Asmo- 
deus, made the water run off, and stopped the hole with 
the wool. He then made a pit above the first, poured some 
wine into it, covered it, and climbed on a tree. When As- 
modens came back, examined his seal, and opened the pit 
aud found the wine, he said, It is written (Prov. xx, 1) 
‘Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise;’ and it is also writ- 
ten (Hos. iv, 11) ‘Whoredom and wine and new wine take 
away the heart,’ and did not drink. But being very dry, 
he could not restrain himself, drank, became arank, lay 
down and went to sleep. Benaiah then descended from 
the tree, put the chain around him and fastened it. When 
Asmodeus woke up, he was almost raging, but Benaiah 

e name of thy 


Lord is upon thee! After this the two set out. On their 


‘way they came to a date-tree, which Asmodeus broke ; 


then to a house, which he overturned; then to a widow's 
cottage, which he would have destroyed also, were it not 
for the poor woman that came out and entreated him. 
When he crossed over to the other side, he broke a bone 
and said, So is it written (Prov. xxv, 15), ‘A soft tongue 
breaketh a bone.’ When they had come to the palace, 
he was not brought before the king for three days. On 
the first day Asmodeus asked why the king did not let 
him come before him. a said, He has been drinking 
too much. At this he took a brick and set it upon another, 
and they went to Solomon and told him what Asmodeus 
had done. The king said, ‘Go and give him more to drink.’ 
On the second day he asked again why he was not brought 
before the king. They answered, because he had eaten 
too much. At this he took the bricks down and placed 
them on the ground. When the king heard this, he told 
the servants to give him little to eat. On the third day 
Asmodeus was brought before the king, took a measure, 
meted out four cubits, threw it away, and said to the king, 
When thou diest, thou wilt have but four cubits in the 
world. Thou hast conquered the whole world, and art 
not satisfied till thou hast subdued me also. Solomon 
replied, I want nothing of thee; I will build the Temple, 
and need for it the Shamir. Asmodeus answered, It is 
not mine, but belongs to the chief of the sea, which he 
only gives to the wild cock that is faithful to him because 
of the oath. But what does he do with it? He takes it up 
to the mountains, where none dwell, puts it on the moun- 
tain rocks and splits the mountain, and then takes it away. 
He then takes the seed of trees, throws it there, and a 
dwelling-place is prepared : hence he is called a mountain 
artificer (nagar tura). When they had found the nest 
of the wild cock containing young ones, they covered the 
nest with glass. When the parent bird came and could not 
get in, he went and fetched the Shamir and poi it on the 
glass. But Benaiah shouted so loud that the bird dropped 
the Shamir, which Benaiah then took. The bird went 
away and hanged himself for having violated the oath.” 


(B. P.) 


Sham’ma (Heb. Shamma’, XAW, astonishment or 
desolation; Sept. Zappa v.r. Lapa and LYeua), the 
eighth named of the eleven sons of Zophah of the tribe 
of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 37). B.C. post 1658. 


Sham’mah (Heb. Shammah’, MAW, astonishment 
or desolation), the name of four or five Hebrews. 

1. (Sept. Doué v.r. in Chron. Zoupé.) Son of Reu- 
el and head of a family among Esau’s descendants (Gen. 
xxxvi, 13, 17; 1 Chron.i, 37). B.C. ante 1850. 

2. (Sept. Taya v.r. Zappa.) The third son of 
Jesse and brother of king David (1 Sam. xvi, 9; xvii, 
13). From these two passages we learn that he was 
present at David’s anointing by Samuel, and that with 
his two elder brothers he joined the Hebrew army in 
the valley of Elah to fight with the Philistines. B.C. 
1068. He is elsewhere, by a slight change in the name, 
called SHIMEA [q. v.] (1 Chron. xx, 7), SHIMEAH (2 
Sam. xiii, 3, 32), and Sarma (1 Chron. ii, 13). 


SHAMMAT 


3. (Sept. Zapata v.r. Tappedc.) The son of “ Agee 
the Hararite,” and one of the three chief of the thirty 
champions of David. B.C. 1061. The exploit by which 
he obtained this high distinction, as described in 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 11, 12, is manifestly the same as that which in 1 
Chron, xi, 12-14 is ascribed to David himself, assisted 
by Eleazar, the son of Dodo. The inference, therefore, 
is that Shammah’s exploit lay in the assistance which he 
had thus rendered to David and Eleazar. It consisted in 
the stand which the others had enabled David to make, 
in a cultivated field, against the Philistines. Shammah 
also shared in the dangers which Eleazar and Jasho- 
beam incurred in the chivalric exploit of forcing a way 
through the Philistine host to gratify David’s thirst for 
‘the waters of Bethlehem (2 Sam. xxiii, 16).— Kitto. 
The scene of Shammab’s exploit is said in Samuel to be 
a field of lentiles (99W39), and in 1 Chron. a field of 
barley (03i). Kennicott proposes in both cases to 
read “barley.” the words being in Hebrew so similar 
that one is produced from the other by a very slight 
change and transposition of the letters (Dissert. p. 141). 
_ It is more likely, too, that the Philistines should attack 
and the Israelites defend a field of barley than a field of 
lentiles, In the Peshito-Syriac, instead of being called 
“the Hararite,” he is said to be “ from the king’s moun- 
tain,” and the same is repeated at ver. 25. The Vat. 
MS. of the Sept. makes him the son of Asa (viòç Aca 
ò Apovxaioc, where ‘Apovdaiog was perhaps the orig- 
inal reading). Josephus (Ant. vii, 12, 4) calls him Ce- 
sabeus the son of Ilus CI\où piv vidg KnoaBaiog òè 
évopa). 

4. (Sept. Taya v.r. Tappai.) The Harodite, one of 
David’s mighties (2 Sam. xxiii, 25). He is called “Sham- 
moth the Harorite” in 1 Chron. xi, 27, and in xxvii, 8 
“ Shamhuth the Izrahite.” Kennicott maintained the 
true reading in both to be “Shamhoth the Harodite” 
(Dissert. p. 181). He is evidently different from the 
preceding, as still ranking among the lower thirty. 

S. (Sept. Zayvay v. T. Zapváç.) ın the list of Da- 
vid’s mighty men in 2 Sam. xxiii, 32, 33, we find “ Jon- 
athan, Shammah the Hararite;” while in the corre- 
sponding verse of 1 Chron. xi, 34 it is “Jonathan, the 
son of Shage the Hararite.” Combining the two, Ken- 
nicctt proposes to read “Jonathan, the son of Shamha, 
the Hararite,” David’s nephew who slew the giant in 
Gath (2 Sam. xxi, 21). Instead of “the Hararite,” the 
Peshito-Syriac has “ of the Mount of Olives;” in xxiii, 
83, and ın 1 Chron, xi, 34, “of Mount Carmel;” but 
the origin of both these interpretations is obscure. 
The term “ Hararite” (q. v.) may naturally designate a 
mountaineer, i. e. one from the mountains of Judah. Not 
only is the name Shammah here suspicious, as having 
already been assigned to two men in the list of David's 
heroes, but the epithet “Shage” is suspiciously similar 
to “ Agee,” and “ Harorite” to “ Hararite” given above. 
See Davin. 


Sham’mai [many Sham’mai] (Heb. Shammay’, 
“AW, desolate; Sept. 1 Chron. ii, 28 Lappat; but ver. 
32 ’Ayicappa [combining Ahi with Shammai]; ver. 44 
Lepaa; iv, 17 Leppat, v. r. Tappad, Zapat, Leper), the 
name of three men. 

1. The elder of two sons of Onam, of the tribe of Ju- 
dah (1 Chron. ii, 28, 32). B.C. cir. 1618. 

2. Son of Rekem and father (founder) of Maon, of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 44, 45). B.C. post 1618. 

3. Sixth child of Ezra, of the tribe of Judah, by a 
first wife (1 Chron. iv, 17). B.C. post 1618. He was 
possibly the same called Shimon (q. v.) in ver. 20. 
“ Rabbi D. Kimchi conjectures that these were the chil- 
dren of Mered by his Egyptian wife Bithiah, the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh. See Meren. The Sept. makes Jether 
the father of all three. The tradition in the Quest. in 
Libr. Paral, identifies Shammai with Moses, and Ish- 
bah with Aaron.” 


Shammai or Samat was the colleague of Hillel 
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the Great (q. v.), with whom he is as closely associated in 
Jewish history as are the names of Castor and Pollux in 
Greek and Roman mythology. But comparatively little 
is known of him. Though one of his maxims was “ Let 
the study of the law be fixed, say little and do much, and 
receive every one with the aspect of a fair countenance” 
(A both, i, 15), yet he is said to have been a man of a for- 
bidding and uncompromising temper, and in this respect, 
as in others, the counterpart of his illustrious companion, 
of whom, both in their dispositions and divisions on a 
multitude of Rabbinical questions, he was, as we may say, 
the antithesis. This antithesis is especially shown in the 
famous controversy carried on between Hillel and Sham- 
mai concerning the egg laid on the Sabbath, and which 
lent its title, Beza, i.e. the egg, to a whole Talmudic trea- 
tise of 79 pages. Very graphically does dean Stanley 
describe the disputes of both these sages, in the follow- 
ing words: “ The disputes between Hillel and Shammai 
turn, for the most part, on points so infinitely little that 
the small controversies of ritual and dogma which have 
vexed the soul of Christendom seem great in compar- 
ison. They are worth recording only as accounting for 
the obscurity into which they have fallen, and also be- 
cause churches of all ages and creeds may he instructed 
by the reflection that questions of the modes of eating 
and cooking and walking and sitting seemed as impor- 
tant to the teachers of Israel—on the eve of their nation’s 
destruction, and of the greatest religious revolution that 
the world has seen—as the questions of dress or post- 
ure, or modes of appointment, or verbal formulas have 
seemed to contending schools of Christian theology” 
(Jewish Church, iii, 501). Though each gave often a 
decision the reverse of the other, yet, by a sort of fiction 
in the practice of schools, these contrary decisions were 
held to be co-ordinate in authority, and, if we may be- 
lieve the Talmud, were confirmed as of like authority by 
a Bath-Kol (or voice from heaven) ; or, at least, while a 
certain conclusion of Hillel’s was affirmed, it was re- 
vealed that the opposite one of Shammai was not to be 
denied as heretical, DAMON "92 OMAN DN DN 
aM, “ Both these and these speak the words of the 
living God.” This saying passed for law, and the con- 
tradictory sayings of both these rabbins are perpetu- 
ated in the Talmud to this day. And although both 
were rabbinically one, yet their disciples formed two ir- 
reconcilable parties, like the Scotists and Thomists of 
the Middle Ages, whose mutual dissidence manifested 
itself not only in the strife of words, but also in that of 
blows, and in some cases in that of bloodshed. So great 
was the antagonism between them that it was said that 
“Elijah the Tishbite would never be able to reconcile 
the disciples of Shammai and Hillel.” Even in Jerome’s 
times this antagonism between these two schools lasted, 
for he reports (Comment. in Esaiam, viii, 14) that the 
Jews regarded them with little favor, for Shammai’s 
school they called the “Scatterer,” and Hillel’s the 
“Profane,” because they deteriorated and corrupted the 
law with their inventions. See Jost, Gesch. des Juden- 
thums, i, 259 sq.; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, iii, 178, 186, 
205; Edersheim, Hist. of the Jewish Nation, p. 187; 
Rule, Hist. of the Karaite Jews, p. 33 sq.; Bartolocci, 
Biblioth. Magna Rabbinica, 8. v. D9; Pick, The Scribes 
Before and in the Time of Christ (Lutheran Quarterly, 
Gettysburg, 1878), p. 272. (B. P.) 


Shammar,^n Lamaism, is the name of three chiefs 
of the sect of Red-bonnets among the worshippers of the 
Lama, nearly equal to the Dalai-Lama in exalted dig- 
nity. The first of them lives in a large convent at Tas- 
sisudor, the capital of Bootan. A numerous clergy are 
subordinated to these princes of the Church, all of whose 
members are celibates and live in convents. They are 
of different grades, inconceivably numerous and widely 
extended, as well as highly venerated. The instruction 
of the young is altogether in their hands. Their con- 
vents are very numerous, Lhassa, the capital of Thibet, 
alone containing 3000.—Vollmer, Wérterb. d. Mythol.s. v. 


SHAMMATTA 


Shammatta (XM), the highest form of excom- 
munication among the Jews. See ANATHEMA. 


Sham’moth (Heb. Shammoth’, M108, desolation ; 
Sept. Tapaws, v.r. Zayud, Tappawd), the name of a 
person entitled “the Harorite,” one of David's guard (1 
Chron. xi, 27); apparently the same with “Shammah 
the Harodite” (2 Sam. xxiii, 25), and with “Sham- 
huth” (1 Chron. xxvii, 8). 

Shammu’a (Heb. id. YAW, renowned; Sept. Za- 
pound in Numb. xiii, 4; Zappová in 2 Sam. v, 14; 
Sappaov in 1 Chron. xiv, 4, v. r. Zapaá; Tapaiov in 
Neh. xi, 17, v. r. Zapovi), the name of four men. 

1. The son of Zaccur and the representative of the 
tribe of Reuben among those first sent by Moses to ex- 

_plore Canaan (Numb. xiii, 4). B.C. 1657. 

2. One of the sons of David, by his wife Bathsheba, 
born to him in Jerusalem (1 Chron. xiv, 4) B.C. cir. 
1045. Inthe A. V. of 2 Sam. v, 14 the same Heb. name 
is Anglicized “ Shammuah,” and in 1 Chron. iii, 5 he is 
called SHIMEA (q. v.). In all the lists he is placed first 
among the four sons of Bathsheba; but this can hardly 
have been the chronological order, since Solomon ap- 
pears to have been born next to the infant which was 
the fruit of her criminal connection with David (2 Sam. 
xii, 24). 

3. A Levite, the grandson of Jedulthun, son of Ga- 
lal, and father of Abda (Neh. xi, 17). B.C. ante 450. 
He is the same as SHEMAIAH the father of Obadiah 
(1 Chron. ix, 16). 

4, The representative of the priestly family of Bil- 
gah, or Bilgai, in the days of the high-priest Joiakim 
(Neh. xii, 18). B.C. cir. 500. 

Shammu’ah (2 Sam. v, 14). See SHAMMUA. 

_ Sham/sherai [usually Shamshera’t] (Heb. Shum- 
sheray’, “10720, sunlike; Sept. Lapcapia v. r. Zap- 
capi), the first named of six sons of Jeroham, of the tribe 


of Benjamin, resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 26), 
B.C. post 1500. 


Shamyl, or Schamy] (i. e. Samuel), a celebrated 
leader of the Caucasus, was born at Aul- Himry, in 
Northern Daghestan. He belonged to a wealthy Les- 
ghian family of rank, and early became a zealous disci- 
ple of Kasi-Mollah, the great apostle of Muridism, who 
brought together the various Caucasian tribes, and led 
them against the heretical Russians. After the assassi- 
nation of Hamzad Bey, the successor of Kasi- Mollah 
(1834), Shamyl was unanimously elected imam; and 
being absolute temporal and spiritual chief of the tribes 
which acknowledged his authority, he made numerous 
changes in their religious creed and political adminis- 
tration. His military tactics, consisting of surprises, 
ambuscades, etc., brought numerous successes to the 
mountaineers. In 1837 he defeated general Ivelitch ; 
but in 1839 the Russians succeeded in hemming Shamyl 
into Akulgo, in Daghestan, took the fortress by storm, 
and it was supposed that he perished, as the defenders 
were put to the sword. But he suddenly reappeared, 
preaching more vigorously than ever the “holy war 
against the heretics.” In 1843 he conquered all Avares, 
besieged Mozdok, foiled the Russians in their subse- 
quent campaign, and gained over to his side the Cauca- 
sian tribes which had hitherto favored Russia, In 1844 
he completed the organization of his government, made 
Dargo his capital, and established a code of laws and a 
system of taxation and internal communication. The 
fortunes of war changed till 1852, when Bariatinsky 
compelled Shamy? to assume the defensive, and deprived 
him of his victorious prestige. Religious indifference 
and political dissensions began to undermine his power, 
and at the close of the Crimean war Russia again at- 
tempted the subjection of the Caucasus, For ‘three 
years Shamyl bravely held out, although for several 
months he was a mere guerilla chief, hunted from fast- 
ness to fastness. At last (Sept. 6, 1859), he was sur- 
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prised on the plateau of Ghunib, and, after a desperate 
resistance, was taken prisoner. His wives and treasure 
were spared to him, and he was taken to St. Petersburg. 
where he met with a gracious reception from Alexander 
II. After a short stay, he was assigned to Kaluga, re- 
ceiving a pension of 10,000 rubles, From here he re- 
moved (December, 1868) to Kief, and in January, 1870, 
to Mecca, remaining a parole prisoner of the Russian 
government. He died in Medina, Arabia, in March, 
1871, 


Shan. See BETH-SHAN. 


Shane, John Dabney, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., in 1812. He graduated at 
Hampden Sidney College, Prince Edward Co., Va., and 
studicd theology at the Union Theological Seminary in 
that state. He was licensed by the Cincinnati Presby- 
tery on May 81, 1842, and shortly after ordained by the 
West Lexington Presbytery, laboring until 1855 at 
North Middlcton, Ky., and with other churches in that 
region of country. He returned to Cincinnati in 1857, 
and afterwards preached as occasion presented in the 
bounds of the Cincinnati Presbytery. He died Feb. 7, 
1864. Mr. Shane, from his earliest years, revealed a 
passion for collecting and hoarding everything that had 
any direct or indirect bearing upon the planting and 
history of the Presbyterian Church in the Mississippi 
valley. To carry out the great objects of his life, he 
declined the pastoral office, as he had that of the family 
relation, so that he could roam untrammelled over that 
broad land. After his death, his collections were suld 
at auction, and realized about $3000. A large portion of 
them were secured through the attention of Mr. Samuel 
Agnew, of Philadelphia, for the Presbyterian Historical 
Society. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1865, p. 119. 
(J. L. S.) 

Shane, Joseph, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Jefferson County, O., April 9, 
1834, and united with the Church when about seventeen 
years old. He was licensed as a local preacher April 
25, 1857, and in 1859 was received into the Pittsburgh 
Conference. In the spring of 1865 he was compelled to 
resign his charge, and after a few months of illness, 
died in Apollo, Armstrong Co., Pa., Jan. 16, 1866. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1866, p. 21. 


Shang-té, a deity of the Chinese, often spoken of 
in terms which seem to point him out as, in their view, 
the Supreme Being, the only true God. This is, how- 
ever, a much-disputed point. Mr. S.C. Malan, in his 
work Who is God in China? argues in favor of Shang-té 
as identical with the God of the Christians. Others 
(and among them Rev. Mr. M‘Letchie) maintain that 
Shang-té is not a personal being distinct from matter, 
but a soul of the world. The word is often used by 
Chinese classical writers to denote the power manifested 
in the various operations of nature, but is never applied 
to a self-existent Almighty Being, the Creator of the 
universe. In the sacred book Shoo-ki.y there are no 
fewer than thirty-eight allusions to a great power or 
being called Shang-té. The name itself, as we learn 
from Mr. Hardwick, imports august or sovereign ruler. 
To him especially is offered the sacrifice Loöè, and the 
six Tsong, beings of inferior rank, appear to constitute 
his retinue. In the Shoo-king it is stated, and perhaps 
with reference to the nature of Shang-té, “ Heaven is 
supremely intelligent: the perfect man imitates him (or 
it), the ministers obey him (or it) with respect, the 
people follow the orders of the government.” Others 
maintain that in the very oldest products of the Chinese 
mind no proper personality has ever been ascribed to 
the supreme power. Heaven is called the father of 
the universe, but only as earth is called the mother. 
Both are said to live, to generate, to quicken; are 
made the objects of prayer and sacrifice. Heaven 
is a personification of ever-present law, order, and in- 
telligence. By these writers Shang-té is believed 
to be nothing more than a great “Anima mundi,” 


SHANI 


mergizing everywhere in ail the processes of nature, 
and binding all the parts together in one mighty or- 
ganism. 


Shani. See CRIMSON; SCARLET. 


Shank, Josern, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Schoharie, N. Y., about 1818, 
and professed conversion at the age of twenty. He was 
licensed to preach in 1841, and soon after joined the 
Oneida Conference. In 1864 he was transferred to the 
Detroit Conference, but his health failed him in 1866. 
After a trip to the sea-coast, he returned to Fentonville, 
Mich., where he died Sept. 30, 1867. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1868, p. 174. 


Shanks, Assury H., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in South Carolina 
in 1808. He joined the Church in 1830, and entered 
the itinerant ministry in 1831. His ordination of dea- 
con was received in 1833, and that of elder in 1835. 
After fourteen years of labor, he located, studied law, 
and graduated from the law department of the Transyl- 
vania University. In 1849 he went to Texas, and en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession. He was ad- 
mitted into the East Texas Conference in 1858, but 
owing to ill-health was obliged to superannuate in 1859, 
and held that relation until his death, Oct. 20, 1868. 
He was a preacher of great power, a sound theologian, 
and in the practice of law never compromised his minis- 
terial character. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of M. E. Ch. South, 1868, p. 283. 


Sha’pham (Heb. Shapham’, BB, bold [Gesen.] 
or vigorous [ First], Sept. Tagdp v. r. Lugar), the 
chief second in authority among the Gadites in the 
days of Jotham (1 Chron. v, 12). B.C. cir. 750. 


Sha’phan (Heb. Shaphan’, DÙ, coney; Sept. Za- 
gay v.r. Zarpáv, and XZappáv in 2 Kings xxii), the 
scribe or secretary of king Josiah, and the father of an- 
other of his principal officers. B.C. cir, 628. He was the 
son of Azaliah (2 Kings xxii, 3, 2 Chron. xxxiv, 8), 
father of Ahikam (2 Kings xxii, 12; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 
20), Elasah (Jer. xxix, 3), and ` Gemariah (xxxvi, 10- 
12), and grandfather of Gedaliah (xxxix, 14; xl, 5, 9, 
11; xli, 2; xliii, 6), Michaiah (xxxvi, 11), and probably 
of Jaazaniah (Ezek. viii, 11). There seems to be no 
sufficient reason for supposing, as many have done, that 
Shaphan the father of Ahikam, and Shaphan the scribe, 
were different persons. The history of Shaphan brings 
out some points with regard to the office of scribe which 
he held. He appears on an equality with the governor 
of the city and the royal recorder, with whom he was 
sent by the king to Hilkiah to take an account of the 
money which had been collected by the Levites for the 
repair of the Temple and to pay the workmen (2 Kings 
xxii, 4; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 9; comp. 2 Kings xii, 10). 
Ewald calls him minister of finance (Gesch. iii, 697). 
It was on this occasion that Hilkiah communicated his 
discovery of a copy of the law, which he had probably 
found while making preparations for the repair of the 
Temple. Shaphan was intrusted to deliver it to the 
king. Whatever may have been the portion of the 
Pentateuch thus discovered, the manner of its discov- 
ery, and the conduct of the king upon hearing it read 
by Shaphan, prove that for many years it must have 
been lost and its contents forgotten. The part read 
was apparently from Deuteronomy, and when Sha- 
phan ended, the king sent him with the high-priest 
Hilkiah, and other men of high rank, to consult Huldah 
the prophetess. Her answer moved Josiah deeply, and 
the work which began with the restoration of the de- 
cayed fabric of the Temple quickly took the form of a 
thorough reformation of religion and revival of the 
Levitical services, while all traces of idolatry were for 
a time swept away. Shaphan was then probably an 
old man, for his son Ahikam must have been in a posi- 
tion of importance, and his grandson Gedaliah was al- 
ready born. as we may infer from the fact that thirty- 
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five years afterwards he was made governor of the 
country by the Chaldzans, an office which would hard- 
ly be given to a very young man. Be this as it may, 
Shaphan disappears from the scene, and probably died 
before the fifth year of Jehoiakim, eighteen years later, 
when we find Elishama was scribe (Jer. xxxvi, 12). 
There is just one point in the narrative of the burning 
of the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies by the order of the 
king which seems to identify Shapban the father of 
Ahikam with Shaphan the scribe. It is well known 
that Ahikam was Jeremiah’s great friend and protec- 
tor at court, and it was therefore consistent with this 
friendship of his brother for the prophet that Gema- 
riab the son of Shaphan should warn Jeremiah and 
Baruch to hide themselves, and should intercede with 
the king for the preservation of the roll (xxxvi, 12, 
19, 25). 

Shaphan. See Coney. 

Sha’phat (Heb. Shuphat’, OB, judge; Sept. Za- 
gar, V. r. Lwoar, Lagas, etc.), the name of five men. 

1. The son of Hori and spy from the tribe of Simeon 
on the first exploration of Canaan (Numb. xiii,5). B.C. 
1657. 

2. A son of Adlai, who had charge of king David's 
herds in the valleys (1 Chron. xxvii, 29). B.C. cir. 1020. 

3. The father of Elisha the prophet (1 Kings xix, 
16,19; 2 Kings iii, 11; vi,31). B.C. ante 900. 

4. A Gadite who dwelt in Bashan in Jotham’s time 
(1 Chron. v, 12). B.C. cir. 750. 

5. One of the descendants of king David, through 
the royal line (1 Chron. iii, 22). He seems to have 
lived as late as B.C. 350, for he was the brother of 
Neariah (q. v.). 


Sha’pher (Heb. She’pher, "BW, brightness, as in 
Gen. xlix, 21; always occurring “in pause” Sha’pker, 
"BW; Sept. Sagap V. r. Zapcagdp), the name of a 
mountain at which the Israelites encamped during 
their sentence of extermination in the desert; situated 
between Kehelathah and Haradah (Numb. xxxiii, 23, 
24). Hitzig (Philist. p. 172) regards it as identical with 
Mount Halak (Josh. xi, 16); but the latter appears to 
have lain farther north-east. It is, perhaps, the present 
Araif en-Nakah, about in the middle of the upper por- 
tion of the plateau Et-Tih. See Exope. Fora different 
identification, see WANDERINGS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Shapira Manuscript is the name given by Bar 
and Delitzsch to a Hebrew codex which Jacob Shapira 
or Sapptr, a Jewish rabbi from Jerusalem, brought from 
Arabia, and sold to the public library at Paris in 1868. 
It is written on parchment, and, according to Delitzsch 
in his preface to his edition of the book of Isaiah in 
connection with S. Bär (Leips. 1872), it is “pervetus- 
tum, integrum et omnino eximium.” This codex con- 
tains some very valuable readings, of which we note 
e. g. the following : 


1 Kings xx, 83, it reads in the text 1372733 ubra, 
and in the margin in the Keri 197279 MUIT. 


. Isa. x, 15, TWIT PN (Van der Hooght "“M&), which 


is also soppe orted by a great many MSS. and printed edi- 
tions, as the Complut.: Venice, 1518, 1521; Minster’s, 
1534, 1546; Stephan’s, Hatter’s, 15ST ; Venice, 1678, 1690, 
1730, 1739; Mantuan, 1742, etc. 


Isa. xv, 2, 193 (Van der Hooght 1373), which is in 


accordance with the Masorah, and which is also found in 
Jer. xlviii, 37. 


Isa. Ixiii, 11, "39" (Van der Hooght M33), so many MSS. 
and editions. 

Psa. lxxviii, 51, CMODMND (V. d. Hooght DM7~DNNI), 
which is also found in 2 codd. Kermic (No. 97, 133). 
(B. P.) 


Shara Malachai ( Yellow-bonnets), the party of 
Lamaites who reject the Bogdo- Lama (chief of the 
Red-bonnets) and recognise the Dalai-Lama alone as 
an infallible spiritual head. 


SHARAB 


Sharab. See MIRAGE. 

Sha’rai [many Shar’ai, some Shara’i] (Heb. Sha- 
ray’, "1, releaser ; Sept. Zaptod v.r.'Apov), one of the 
“sons” of Bani, who had married strange wives after 
the captivity (Ezra x, 40). B.C. cir. 457. 

Shara’im (Josh. xv, 30). See SHAARAIM. 

Sha’rar (Heb. Sharar’, “ny, strong ; Sept. ’Apat 
v. T. Lapdp), the father of Ahiam the Hararite, one of 
David's mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii, 33). B.C. cir. 1040. 
In the parallel passage (1 Chron. xi, 35) he is called 


SACAR, which is, perhaps, the better reading (Kenni- 
cott, Dissert, p. 203). See Davin. 


Sharasandha, in Hindd mythology, was a power- 
ful king who ruled over the entire southern part of In- 
dia, and the most dangerous enemy of Krishna, with 
whom he disputed the sovereignty in seventeen battles 
and in a duel. 


Share is the rendering in 1 Sam. xiii, 20 of 
muna, macharésheth (from WM, to scratch or cut), 
an agricultural instrument requiring to be sharpened; 


probably some implement essentially corresponding to 
a modern hoe. See MATTOCK. 

Share’zer (Heb. Share’tser, AZNB, Persian for 
prince of fire; Sept. Tapacdp v.r. Sapaca), the name 
of two men. 

1. A son of Sennacherib (q. v.), who, with his brother 
Adrammelech, murdered their father in the house of 
the god Nisroch (2 Kings xix, 37; Isa. xxxvii, 38). 
B.C. post 711. “ Moses of Chorene calls him Sanasar, 
and says that he was favorably received by the Ar- 
menian king to whom he fled, and given a tract of 
country on the Assyrian frontier, where his descend- 
ants became very numerous (Hist, Armen. i, 22), He 
1s not mentioned as engaged in the murder, either by 
Polyhistor or Abydenus, who both speak of Adram- 
melech.” 

2. A messenger sent along with Regem-melech 
(q. v.) in the fourth year of Darius, by the people who 
had returned from the captivity to inquire concerning 
fasting in the fifth month (Zech. vii, 2, A.V. “ Shere- 
zer”). B.C. 519. 


Shariver, in Persian mythology, is one of the sev- 
en good spirits created by Ormuzd to make war on 
Ahriman, and who had control over metals. 

Sha’ron (Heb. Sharon’, yng, a plain; Sept. usual- 
ly Eapwv [comp. Acts ix, 35], Zapwváç), the name, ap- 
parently, of three places in Palestine. See also SHA- 
RONITE. In the treatment of these we adduce the elu- 
cidations of modern critical and archæological research. 

L. The district along the Mediterranean is that com- 
monly referred to under this distinctive title. See also 
SARON. 

1. The Name.—This has invariably, when referring 
to this locality (1 Chron. xxvii, 29; Cant. ii, 1; Isa. 
xxxiii, 9, xxxv, 2; lxv, 10), the definite article, YSE, 
hash-Sharôn; and this is represented, likewise, in the 
Sept. renderings 6 Eapwv, ò dpupde, rò meðiov. Two 


singular variations of this are found in the Vat. MS. | 


(Mai), viz. 1 Chron, v, 16, Teptáp3; and xxvii, 29,’ Ace- 
örv, where the A is a remnant of the Hebrew definite 
article. It is worthy of remark that a more decided 
trace of the Hebrew article appears in Acts ix, 35, where 
some MSS. have ’Agoapwva. The Lasharon (q. v.) of 
Josh, xii, 18, which some scholars consider to be Sharon 
with a preposition prefixed, appears to be more probably 


correctly given inthe A.V. The term thus appears to! 


be denominative of a peculiar place, like “the Arabah,” 
& the Shephelah,” “the Ciccar,” “the Pisgah,” etc. See 
TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS. 

Sharon is derived by Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 642) from 
"123", to be straight or even—the root, also, of Mishor, the 
name ofa district east of Jordan. The application to it, 


however, by the Sept., by Josephus (A nt. xv, 13,3; War,’ 
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i, 13, 2), and by Strabo (xvi, p. 758) of the name Apuyde, 
or Apupoi, “ woodland,” is singular. It does not seem 
certain that that term implies the existence of wood on 
the plain of Sharon. Reland has pointed out (Palest, 
p. 190) that the Saronicus Sinus, or Bay of Saron, in 
Greece, was so called (Pliny, H. N. iv, 5) because of its 
woods, cdpwrig meaning an oak. Thus it is not im- 
possible that Apvuóç was used as an equivalent of the 
name Sharon, and was not intended to denote the pres- 
ence of oaks or woods on the spot. May it not be a 
token that the original meaning of Saron, or Sharon, is 
not that which its received Hebrew root would imply, 
and that it has perished except in this one instance? 
The Alexandrine Jews who translated the Sept. are not 
likely to have known much either of the Saronic Gulf 
or of its connection with a rare Greek word. The thick- 
ets and groves of the region are proverbial (see below). 

2. Description.—According to Acts ix, 15, this district 
was the level region adjacent to Lydda. Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onomast. 8. v.“ Saron”), under the name of Sa- 
ronas, specify it as the region extending from Cæsarea 
to Joppa. ‘This is corroborated by Jerome in his com- 
ments on the three passages in Isaiah, in one of which 
(on lev, 10) he appears to extend it as far south as Jam- 
nia. He elsewhere (Comm. on Isa. xxxv,2) character- 
izes it in words which admirably portray its aspects 
even at the present: “Omnis igitur candor [the white 
sand-hills of the coast ], cultus Dei [ the wide crops of the 
finest corn |, et circumcisionis scientia [ the well-trimmed 
plantations], et loca uberrima et campestria [the long 
gentle swells of rich red and black earth |, que appellan- 
tur Saron.” It is that broad, rich tract of land which 
lies between the mountains of the central part of the 
Holy Land and the Mediterranean—the northern con- 
tinuation of the Shephelah. From the passages above 
cited we gather that it was a place of pasture for cattle, 
where the royal herds of David grazed (1 Chron. xxvii, 
29); the beauty of which was as generally recognised 
as that of Carmel itself (Isa. xxxv, 2), and the desola- 
tion of which would be indeed a calamity (xxxiii, 9), 
and its re-establishment a symbol of the highest pros- 
perity (lxv, 10). The rose of Sharon (q. v.) was a sim- 
ile for all that a lover would express (Cant. ii, 1). Add 
to these slight traits the indications contained in the 
renderings of the Sept., rd meciov, “the plain,” and ò 
dpupdg, “the wood,” and we have exhausted all that 
we can gather from the Bible of the characteristics of 
Sharon. There are occasional allusions to wood in the 
description of the events which occurred ın this district 
in later times. Thus, in the chronicles of the Crusades, 
the “Forest of Saron” was the scene of one of the most 
romantic adventures of Richard (Michaud, Histoire, viii); 
the “Forest of Assur” (i.e. Arsuf ) is mentioned by Vini- 
sauf (iv, 16). - To the south-east of Kaisariyeh there is 
still “a dreary wood of natural dwarf pines and entan- 
gled bushes” (Thomson, Land and Book, ch. xxxiii). 
The orchards and palm-groves round Jimzu, Lydd, and 
Ramleh, and the dense thickets of dém in the neighbor- 
hood of the two last, as well as the mulberry plantations 
in the valley of the Aujeh, a few miles from Jaffa—an 
industry happily increasing every day—show how easi- 
ly wood might be maintained by care and cultivation 
(see Stanley, Sinai and Pal. p. 1260, note). It was fa- 
mous for Saronite wine (Mishna, Nidda, 1i, 7; comp. 
Chilaim, ii, 6), for roses, anciently (Mariti, Voyage, p. 
350; Chateaubriand, Trav. in, 55, comp. Russegger, iii, 
201, 287) as well as now (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 
269). In its midst, between Lydda and Arsuf, accord- 
ing to some, lay the village of Sharon (see Mariti, loc. 
cit.), once acity, (This is meant, perhaps, in Josh. xii, 
18, Actsix,35.) But later travellers do not mention it, 
and it is not certain that the passages adduced refer to 
a city. There are many villages still on the plain 
(Berggren, Revs. iii, 162). The district has lost much 
of its ancient fertility, but it is yet good pasture land; 
there are still flocks to be found grazing on it, though 
few in comparison with former days. Like the plain of 
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Esdraelon, Sharon is very much, we might say entirely, | Logan County, O. Of Quaker parentage, he united with 


deserted. Around Jaffa, indeed, it is well cultivated, 
and as you move northward from that town you are 
encompassed with groves of orange, olive, fig, lemon, 
pomegranate, and palm; the fragrance is delicious, al- 
most oppressive. But farther north, save in a few rich 
spots, you find but little cultivation. Yet over all the 
undulating waste your eye is refreshed by the profusion 
of wild flowers scattered everywhere. Like many of 
the spots famed anciently for beauty and fertility, it 
only gives indications of what it might become (see 
Porter, Hand-book for Pal. p. 380). 

2. The Sharon of 1 Chron. v, 16 is distinguished from 
the western plain by not having the article attached to 
its name. It is also apparent from the passage itself 
that it was some district on the east of Jordan in the 
neighborhood of Gilead and Bashan (see Bachiene, I], iti, 
233). Reland objects to this (Palest. p. 371), but on in- 
sufficient grounds, The expression “suburbs” ("W"372) 
is in itself remarkable. The name has not been met 
with in that direction, and the only approach to an ex- 
planation of it is that of Prof. Stanley (Sinai and Pal. 
App. § 7), that Sharon may here be a synonym for the 
Mishor—a word, probably, derived from the same root, 
describing a region with some of the same characteris- 
tics and attached to the pastoral plains east of the Jor- 
dan. 

3. Another Sharon is pointed out by Eusebius (ut 
sup.) in North Palestine, between Tabor and the Sea of 
Tiberias; and Döpke would understand this to be meant 
in Cant. ii, 1, because this book so often refers to the 
northern region of the Jordan. But this is very doubt- 
ful. 


Sha’ronite (Heb. Sharoni’, 925703, a Gentile adj. 
from Sharon; Sept. Lapwrirnge), the designation (1 
Chron. xxvii, 29) of Shitrai, David's chief herdsman in 
the plain of Sharon, where he of course resided. 


Sharp, Daniel, D.D., a Baptist preacher, was born 
at Hudderstield, Yorkshire, England, Dec. 25, 1783. He 
was the son of a Baptist preacher and received early re- 
ligious training. He originally joined an Independent 
Church; but subsequently, as the result of inquiry and 
conviction, became a Baptist. Engaged in a large com- 
mercial house in Yorkshire, he came to the United 
States as their agent, arriving in New York Oct. 4, 
1805. He soon decided to enter the ministry, and be- 
gan his theological studies under Rev. Dr. Stoughton, 
of Philadelphia. He was set apart as pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Newark, N. J., May 17, 1809; and 
was publicly recognised as pastor of the Third Church, 
Boston, April 20, 1812. He became an active member 
of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society; was 
for several years associate editor of the American Bap- 
tist Magazine; and upon the formation of the “ Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in India,” he, as its 
secretary, conducted the correspondence. For many 
years he was president of the acting board of the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Baptist denomination; and in 
1814 was one of the originators of an association which 
resulted in the Northern Baptist Education Society. 
He was closely identified with the origin of the Newton 
Theological Seminary, and was for eighteen years presi- 
dent of its board of trustees. In 1828 he was chosen a 
fellow of Brown University, and held the office till the 
close of his life. He received his degree of D.D. from 
Harvard University in 1828, of whose board of offi- 
cers he was appointed a member in 1846. He died in 
Baltimore, June 23, 1852. Mr. Sharp published seven- 
teen Sermons and Discourses (1824-52):—also Recogni- 
tion of Friends in Heaven (4 editions) :—and a Tribute 
of Respect to Mr. Ensign Lincoln (1832). See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 565. 


Sharp, David, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in New Jersey Sept. 5, 1787, and 
removed with his parents to Virginia, and in 1800 to 


the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1807, and in 1810 he 
was licensed to preach. He entered the Ohio Confer- 
ence in September, 1813, and in 1819 was transferred to 
the Missouri Conference, where he served five years as 
presiding elder. In 1825 he was transferred to the new- 
ly organized Pittsburgh Conference, in which he labored 
twenty-four years; and was then (1849) transferred 
back to the Ohio Conference. Upon its division (1852) 
he fell into the Cincinnati Conference, and in 1860 re- 
ceived a superannuated relation. He died April 21, 
1865. Mr. Sharp was an efficient, acceptable, and suc- 
cessful minister. See Afinutes of Annual Conferences, 
1865, p. 162. 


Sharp, Elias C., a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Willington, Conn., March 18, 1814. He was left an 
orphan in early years, but by patient effort was able to 
attend Amherst College, where he graduated; studied 
divinity in the Western Reserve Theological Seminary, 
Hudson, O.; was licensed by Cleveland Presbytery Sept. 
1, 1840; and ordained by Portage Presbytery, June 1, 
1842, as pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Atwater, Portage Co., O. This was his only charge. 
Here he labored for a quarter of a century, and died Jan. 
5, 1867. Mr. Sharp possessed ability, both natural and 
acquired. As a minister he was eminently successful; 
and while pastor of his only charge, nearly two hundred 
connected themselves with the Church of God. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1868, p. 226. (J. L. S.) 


Sharp, Granville, a Christian philanthropist and 
writer, was born in 1734. He was educated for the bar, 
but, leaving the legal profession, he obtained a place 
in the Ordnance Office, which he resigned at the com- 
mencement of the American war, the principles of 
which he did not approve. He then took chambers 
in the Temple, and devoted himself to a life of study. 
He first became known to the public by his interest in 
a poor and friendless negro brought from the West In- 
dies, and turned out in the streets of London to beg or 
die. Sharp befriended the negro, not only feeding him 
and securing him a situation, but also defending him 
against his master, who wished to reclaim him as a run- 
away slave. But the decision of the full bench was 
with Sharp, that the negro was under the protection 
of English law and no longer the property of his for- 
mer owner. Thus Sharp emancipated forever the blacks 
from slavery while on British soil, and, in fact, banish- 
ed slavery from Great Britain. He now collected a 
number of other negroes found wandering about the 
streets of London and sent them back to the West In- 
dies, where they formed the colony of Sierra Leone. 
He was also the institutor of the “ Society for the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave-trade.” Sharp was led to oppose the 
practice of marine impressment; and on one occasion ob- 
tained a writ of habeas corpus from the Court of King’s 
Bench to bring back an impressed citizen from a vessel 
at the Nore, and by his arguments obliged the court to 
liberate him. He became the warm advocate of “ par- 
liamentary reform,” arguing the people’s natural right 
to a share in the legislature. Warmly attached to the 
Established Church, he was led to recommend an Epis- 
copal Church in America, and introduced the first bish- 
ops from this country to the archbishop of Canterbury 
for consecration. Sharp died July 6, 1813. He was 
an able linguist, deeply read in theology, pious and 
devout. He published sixty-one works, principally 
pamphlets upon theological and political subjects and 
the evils of slavery. The following are the most im- 
portant: Remarks on a Printed Paper entitled a Cata- 
logue of the Sacred Vessels restored by Cyrus, etc. (Lond. 
1765, 1775, 8vo):—Remarks on Several very Important 
Prophecies (1768, 1775, 8vo, 5 parts) :—Slavery in Eng- 
land (1769, 8vo; with appendix, 1772, 8vo) :—Declara- 
tion of the People’s Natural Rights, etc. (1774, 1775, 
8vo) :—Remarks on the Uses of the Definite Article in 
the Greek Text of the New Testament (Durham, 1798, 
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8vo; 2d ed. with an appendix on Christ's divinity, 1802, 
12mo):— On Babylon (1805, 12mo):— Case of Saul 
(1807, 12mo) : — Jerusalem (1808, 8vo). See Hoare, 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Granville Sharp (1820, 
4to; 2d ed. 1828, 2 vols. 8vo); Stuart, Memoirs of Gran- 
ville Sharp (N. Y. 1836, 12mo). 


Sharp, James, archbishop of St. Andrew’s, was the 
son of William Sharp, sheriff-clerk of Banffshire, and 
was born in the castle of Banff, May, 1618. He was 
educated for the Church at the University of Aber- 
deen, but on account of the Scottish Covenant retired 
to England in 1638. Returning to Scotland, he was 
appointed professor of philosophy at St. Andrew’s, 
through the influence of the earl of Rothes, and soon 
after minister of Crail. In 1656 he was chosen by the 
moderate party in the Church to plead their cause be- 
fore the Protector against the Rev. James Guthrie, a 
leader of the extreme section (the Protestors, or Remon- 
strators). Upon the eve of the Restoration Sharp was 
appointed by the moderate party to act as its represent- 
ative in the negotiations opened up with Monk and 
the king. In this matter he is believed to have acted 
with perfidy, receiving as a compensation, after the 
overthrow of Presbyterian government by Parliament, 
the archbishopric of St. Andrew’s, to which he was for- 
mally consecrated at London by the bishop of London 
and three other prelates. His government of the Scot- 
tish Church was tyrannical and oppressive, and, in con- 
sequence, he became an object of hatred and contempt. 
He had a servant, one Carmichael, who by his cruelty had 
rendered himself particularly obnoxious to the Presby- 
terians. Nine men formed the resolution of waylaying 
the servant in Magus Muir, about three miles from St. 
Andrew's. While they were there waiting, Sharp ap- 
peared in a coach with his daughter, and was imme- 
diately despatched despite her tears and entreaties, 
May 3, 1679. In defence of Sharp, the utmost that 
can be said is that he was simply an ambitious ec- 
clesiastic who had no belief in the “divine right” of 
Presbytery, and who thought that if England were re- 
solved to remain Episcopalian it would be very much 
better if Scotland would adopt the same form of Church 
government. 


Sharp, John, D.D., an English prelate, was born 
at Bradford, Yorkshire, 1644. He was admitted to 
Christ College, Cambridge, from which he graduated in 
December, 1663. In 1667 he took the degree of M.A., 
was ordained both deacon and priest, and became do- 
mestic chaplain to Sir Heneage Finch, through whose 
influence he was appointed, in 1672, archdeacon of 
Berkshire. ‘Three years later he was preferred to a 
prebend of Norwich, to the rectory of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Royal Exchange, London, and to the rectory of 
St. Giles’s in the Fields. In 1679 he took the degree 
of D.D. and accepted the lectureship at St. Lawrence 
Jury, which he resigned in 1683. He was promoted 
by Sir H. Finch to the deanery of Norwich in 1681. 
Because of the firm position he took, May 2, 1686, 
against popery, he was suspended, but was reinstated in 
January, 1687. He was installed dean of Canterbury, 
Nov. 25, 1689, and was consecrated archbishop of York, 
July 5, 1691. On the accession of queen Anne, Mr. 
Sharp became a member of her privy council and her 
lord almoner. He died at Bath, Feb. 2,1714. Bishop 
Sharp was a man of amiable disposition and unshaken 
integrity, a faithful and vigilant governor. He pub- 
lished a number of separate sermons which were col- 
lected into 7 vols. 8vo, 1709; also 1715, 1728, 1729, 1735, 
1749, and in 7 vols. 12mo in 1754 and 1756. They 
were republished under title of Works (Oxford, 1829, 
5 vols. 8vo). See his Life, by Thomas Sharp, D.D. 
(Lond. 1825, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Sharp, John M‘Clure, a minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, was born in Rush County, Ind., 
1825, and united with the Church in 1841. He re- 
ceived license to preach in 1854, and was admitted into 
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the South-eastern Indiana Conference in 1860. In 
1865 he was obliged to retire from the work, and Sept. 
15, 1866, he died. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1866, p. 204. 


Sharp, Lionel, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
chaplain to Henry, Prince of Wales; also rector of Mal- 
pas, minister of Tiverton, and in 1605 archdeacon of 
Berks. He died in 1630, His published works are, 
Oratio Funebris in Hon. Hen. Wall, Principis (Lond. 
1612, 4to) :—Novum Fidei Symbolum, sive de Novis (1612, 
4to); Speculum Pupe, etc. (1612, 4to) ; Nos. 2 and 3 were 
translated into English and published under the title 
of A Looking-glass for the Pope (1623, 4to). He also 
published a Sermon (1603, 8vo):—and other sermons. 
See Bliss's Wood’s Fasti Oxon. i, 385; also Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Sharp, Samuel M., a missionary of the Presby- 
terian Church, was born in West Middletown, Pa., Nov. 
23, 1834. He received a thorough Christian training 
at the hands of his parents, graduated at Jefferson Col- 
lege, Pa., in 1855, and at the Western Theological Sem- 
inary at Allegheny City, Pa., in 1858, was licensed and 
ordained as an evangelist in the spring of the same 
year, and sailed for Bogota, South America, June 18, 
1858. Arriving there July 20, he at once commenced 
his great life-work. His wife (being the daughter of 
Rev. Jesse M. Jamieson, one of the missionaries to In- 
dia) was his helpmeet and adviser, and their prospects 
for eminent usefulness were indeed bright; but in the 
midst of their labors he was taken ill with fever, and 
died at the mission-house in Bogota, Oct. 30, 1860. Mr. 
Sharp was a good man and a devoted missionary, of 
earnest and consistent piety. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1862, p. 117. (J. L. S.) 


Sharp, Solomon, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Carolina County, Md., 
April 6, 1771. His parents were pioneer Methodists. In 
1791, when about twenty years old, he began to travel 
“under the presiding elder.” In 1792 he was admitted to 
the conference and sent to Milford Circuit, Del.; and 
he continued in the service, occupying almost all im- 
portant appointments in New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania down to 1835, when he was reported su- 
perannuated. Hedied at Smyrna, Del., March 13, 1836. 
Mr. Sharp was an original, an eccentric, but a mighty 
man. “His sermons were powerful, and delivered with 
a singular tone of authority, as if he were conscious of 
his divine commission.” He was noted for his courage, 
and it is believed that he was hardly capable of feeling 
fear. See Minutes of Conferences, ii, 409; Stevens, Hist. 
of the M. E. Church, iii, 413-415; Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 217; Manship, Thirteen Years in 
the Itinerancy, p. 49; Simpson, Cyclopedia of Method- 
ism, 8. V. (J. L. S.) 


Sharp, Thomas, a younger son of John Sharp 
(q. v.), and also an English prelate, was born in 1693, 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 1708, and took his 
B.A. in 1712 and M.A. in 1716. He was a fellow of the 
college, and took the degree of D.D. in 1729. At first 
chaplain to archbishop Dawes, he was, July, 1720, col- 
lated to the rectory of Rothbury, Northumberland. He 
held the prebend of Southwell, and afterwards that of 
Wistow, in York Cathedral, and in 1722 he became arch- 
deacon of Northumberland. In 1755 he succeeded Dr. 
Mangey in the officiality of the dean and chapter. He 
died March 6, 1758, and was interred in Durham Cathe- 
dral. He published a Concio ad Clerum when he took 
his doctor’s degree:—The Rubric in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer (1753) :—Sermons (1763, 8vo):—Two Dis- 
sertations on the Hebrew Words Elohim and Berith (1751, 
8vo). 


Sharpe, Grecory, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
born in Yorkshire, in 1713, and, after passing some time at 
the grammar-school of Hull, went to Westminster, where 
he studied under Dr. Freind; but in 1731 he was settled 
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with principal Blackwell in Aberdeen. Here he re- 
mained until he had finished his studies, when he re- 
turned to England, and in a few years entered into or- 
ders. He was appointed minister of the Broadway 
chapel, in which he continued till the death of Dr. 
Nicholls of the Temple, when he was declared the doc- 
tor’s successor, and in this station he continued until 
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the third class of the six Ved-anguas, or bodies of learn- 
ing. The fourth class consists of the four Up-angas, or 
appended bodies of learning. The first of these embraces 
the eighteen Puranas, or sacred poems. Besides the Pu- 
ranas, the first Up-anga comprises the Ramaydna and 
Mahabharata. The second and third Up-angas consist of 
the principal works on logic and metaphysics. The fourth 


his death, which occurred in the Temple-house, Jan. 8, | and last Up-anga consists of the body of law, in eighteen 


1771. 


His works were, a Defence of the late Dr. Sam- books, compiled by Manu, the son of Brahma, and other 


uel Clarke (Lond. 1774, 8vo):—two Dissertations: Upon ! sacred personages, 


the Origin, etc., of Languages; and Upon the Original 
Powers of Letters (ibid. 1751, 8vo):—two Arguments 
in Defence of Christianity (ibid. 1755-62, 8vo) : — The 
Rise and Fall of the Holy City and Temple of Jerusa- 
lem (ibid. 1765-66, 8vo):—besides various Letters and 
Sermons. 


Sharpness or DeaTH are, in the Te Deum, the 
pains and agonies suffered by the Redeemer on the 
cross, but which he overcame at his resurrection, God 
having raised him up, “having loosed the pains of 
death, because it was not possible that he should be 
holden of it” (Acts ii, 24). 


Sharrock, Rosert, an English clergyman, was 
born at Adstock, in Buckinghamshire, in the 17th cen- 
tury, and was sent from Winchester School to New Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was admitted perpetual fellow in 
1649. In 1660 he took the degree of doctor of civil law, 
was prebendary and archdeacon of Winchester, and 
rector of Bishop’s Waltham, in Hampshire. He died 
July 11, 1684, having the character of a good divine, 
civilian, and lawyer. His works are, History of the 
Propagation, etc., of Vegetables, etc. (Oxon. 1666 and 
1672, 8vo) :— Hypothesis de Officiis secundum Humane 
Rationis Dictata, ete. (ibid. 1660, 8vo, and 1682) :— 
also ten sermons on the Ends of the Christian Relig- 
ton (4to). 

Sharu’hen [some Shar’uhen] (Heb. Sharuchen’, 
WAIN, refuge of grace; Sept. aypoi aùrõv [probably 
reading JMW ]), a town originally in Judah, after- 
wards set off to Simeon (Josh. xix, 6); hence in the 
Negeb, or “south country.” See Jupan. It seems to be 
the same elsewhere called SHILHIM (Josh. xv, 32), or 
SHAARAIM (1 Chron. iv, 31), but probably by erroneous 
transcription, in the latter case at least. Knobel (Leg. 
Handb, on Josh. xv, 32) suggests, as a probable identifi- 
cation, Tell Sheri'uh, about ten miles west of Bir-es-Seba, 
at the head of Wady Sheri’ah (the “ watering-place”). 
Wilton locates it near Ruhaibah (Rehoboth), but his 
reasons are uncritical (The Negeb, p. 217 sq.). See 
SIMEON. 

Shashabigna, in Hindd mythology, is a surname 
of Buddha, denoting “the possessor of the six sciences.” 

Sha/’shai [many Shash’ui, some Shasha’i] (Heb. 
Shashay’, “3B, whitish [Gesenius], or noble [Furst]; 
Sept. Deceit), one of the “sons” of Bani who divorced his 
Gentile wife after the captivity (Ezra x, 40). B.C. 457. 
See SHESHAIL. 

Sha’shak (Heb. Shashak’, PYw, longing; Sept. 
Swonk), a Benjamite, son of Beriah, descendant of El- 
paal, and father of Ishpan and many others (1 Chron. 
viii, 14,25). B.C. post 1618. 

Shastamuni, in Hindi mythology, is a surname of 
Buddha, signifying “the instructor of the Munis.” 

Shastava, in Hindi mythology, is a surname of 
Siva, denoting “the avenger.” 

Shastras, or Shasters, The Great (from the 
Sanscrit sds, “to teach”), the sacred books of the Hin- 
dûs. They are all of them written in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, and believed to be of divine inspiration. They 


are usually reduced to four classes, which again are | 
subdivided into eighteen heads. The first class consists : 
of the four Vedas, which are accounted the most ancient ` 


and the most sacred compositions. The second class 
consists of the four Upa-vedas, or sub-Scriptures, and 


Shatrani, in Hindi mythology, was the wife of the 
man Shutri, or Kshetri, whom Brahma formed out of 
his right arm, and who became the ancestor of the 
Kshetri, or warrior caste. Shatrani was created by 
Brahma out of his left arm. 

Sha’iil (Heb. Shaiil’, PINY, asked; Sept. Zaovd), 
the name of three men thus designated in the A. V. 
For others, see SAUL, 

1. The son of Simeon by a Canaanitish woman (Gen. 
xlvi, 10; Exod. vi, 15; Numb. xxvi, 18; 1 Chron. iv, 
24), and founder of the family of the Shaulites. B.C. 
cir, 1880. The Jewish traditions identify him with 
Zimri, “ who did the work of the Canaanites in Shittim” 
(Targ. Pseudo-Jon. on Gen. xlvi). 

2. Shaul of Rehoboth by the river was one of the 
kings of Edom, and successor of Samlah (1 Chron. i, 48, 
49). Inthe A.V. of Gen. xxxvi, 37 he is less accurately 
called Saul (q. v.). 

3. A Kohathite, son of Uzziah (1 Chron. vi, 24). B.C. 
cir. 1030. 


Sha’iilite (Heb. Shaiili’, "21NB; Sept. ZaovdJ), a 
designation of the descendants of Shaul 1 (Numb. xxvi, 
13). 

Sha’veh (Heb. Shaveh’, MU), plain; Sept. Bavi 
v.r. Zavny and Zaßú; Vulg. Save), a name found thus 
alone in Gen. xiv, 17 only, as that of a place where the 
king of Sodom met Abraham. It occurs also in the name 
Shavehkiriathaim (q.v). The Samar. Codex inserts the 
article, MVM; but the Samaritan Version has mmen. 
The Targum of Onkelos gives the same equivalent, but 
with a curious addition, “the plain of Afefana, which is 
the king’s place of racing,” recalling the imzrodpojoc so 
strangely inserted by the Sept. in Gen. xlviii, 7. It is one 
of those archaic names with which this venerable chap- 
ter abounds—such as Bela, En-mishpat, Ham, Hazezon- 
tamar—so archaic that many of them have been eluci- 
dated by the insertion of their more modern equivalents 
in the body of the document by a later but still very 
ancient hand. If the signification of Shaveh be “ val- 
ley,” as both Gesenius and Fitrst assert, then its extreme 
antiquity is involved in the very expression “ the Emek- 
shaveh,” which shows that the word had ceased to be 
intelligible to the writer, who added to it a modern word 
of the same meaning with itself. It is equivalent to 
such names as “Puente de Alcantara,” “the Greesen 
Steps,” etc., where the one part of the name is a mere 
repetition or translation of the other, and which cannot 
exist till the meaning of the older term is obsolete. In 
the present case the explanation does not throw any 
very definite light upon the locality of Shaveh: “The 
valley of Shaveh, that is the valley of the king” (xiv, 
17). True, the “ valley of the king” is mentioned again 
in 2 Sam. xviii, 18 as the site of a pillar set up by Ab- 
salom; but this passage again conveys no clear indica- 
tion of its position, and it is by no means certain that 
the two passages refer to the same spot. ‘The extreme 
obscurity in which the whole account of Abraham’s 
route from Damascus is involved has already been no- 
ticed under SALEM. A notion has long been prevalent | 
that the pillar of Absalom is the well-known pyramidal 
structure which forms the northern member of the 
group of monuments at the western foot of Olivet. This 
is apparently first mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela 
(A.D. 1160), and next by Maundeville (1323), and is 
perhaps originally founded on the statement of Josephus 
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(Ani. vii, 10, 3) that Absalom erected (¢ornxe) a column 
(ornAn) of marble (AiSou pappapivov) at a distance of 
two stadia from Jerusalem. But neither the spot nor 
the structure of the so-called “ Absalom’s tomb” agrees 
either with this description or with the terms of 2 Sam. 
xviii, 18. The “valley of the king” was an Emek—that 
is, a broad, open valley, having few or no features in 
common with the deep, rugged ravine of the Kedron, 
unless, perhaps, in its lower part. See VALLEY. The 
pillar of Absalom—which went by the name of “ Absa- 
lom’s hand”—was set up, erected (389), according to 
Josephus, in marble, while the lower existing part of 
the monument (which alone has any pretension to great 
antiquity) is a monolith not erected, but excavated out 
of the ordinary limestone of the hill, and almost exactly 
similar to the so-called “tomb of Zechariah,” the second 
from it on the south. Yet even this cannot claim any 
very great age, since its Ionic capitals and the orna- 
ments of the frieze speak with unfaltering voice of Ro- 
man art. Nevertheless, in the absence of any better 
indication, we are perhaps warranted in holding this 
traditionary location. See Krne’s DALE. 

Sha’veh-kiriatha’im (Heb. Shaveh’ Kiryatha’- 
yim, DIMA MIY, plain of the double city; Sept. Lavy 
9) móc), a plain at or near the city of Kiriathaim, oc- 
cnpied by the Emim at the time of Chedorlaomer’s in- 
vasion (Gen. xiv, 5). Schwarz finds the town (which 
is known to have been located east of the Jordan) in 
the ruins of Kividt, one and a half mile south-west from 
Mount Atara (Palest. p. 228), and the dale, or Shaveh 
(q. v.), must have been in the immediate vicinity. See 
KIRJATHAIM. 

Shaving (properly mds, Evpaw). The ancient 
Egyptians were the only Oriental nation who objected 
to wearing the beard. Hence, when Pharaoh sent to 
summon Joseph from his dungeon, we find it record- 
ed that the patriarch “shaved himself” (Gen. xli, 14). 
Shaving was therefore a remarkable custom of the 
Egyptians, in which they were distinguished from other 
Oriental nations, who carefully cherished the beard, and 
regarded the loss of it as a deep disgrace. That this 
was the feeling of the Hebrews is obvious from many 
passages (see especially 2 Sam. x, 4); but here Joseph 
shaves himself in conformity with an Egyptian usage, 
of which this passage conveys the earliest intimation, 
but which is confirmed not only by the subsequent ac- 
counts of Greek and Roman writers, but by the ancient 
sculptures and paintings of Egypt, in which the male 
figure is usually beardless. It is true that in sculptures 
some heads have a curious rectangular beard, or rather 
beard-case attached to the chin; but this is proved to 
be an artificial appendage by the same head being rep- 
resented sometimes with and at other times without it, 
and still more by the appearance of a band which passes 
along the jaws and attaches it to the cap on the head 
or to the hair. It is concluded that this appendage was 

-never actually worn, but was used in sculpture to indi- 
cate the male character. See BEARD. 

The practice of shaving the beard and hair, and some- 
times the whole body, was observed among the Hebrews 
only under extraordinary circumstances. The Levites 
on the day of their consecration, and the lepers at their 
purification, shaved all the hair off their bodies (Numb. 
viii, 7; Lev. xiv, 8, 9). A woman taken prisoner in 
war, when she married a Jew, shaved the hair off her 
head (Deut. xxii, 12), and the Hebrews generally, and 
also the nations bordering on Palestine, shaved them- 
selves when they mourned, and in times of great calam- 
ity, whether public or private (Isa. vii, 20; xv, 2; Jer. 
xli, 5; xlviii, 37; Bar. vi, 30). God commanded the 
priests not to cut their hair or beards in their mourn- 
ings (Lev. xxi, 5). It may be proper to observe that, 
among the most degrading of punishments for women 
is the loss of their hair; and the apostle hints at this 
(1 Cor. xi, 6): “If it be a shame for a woman to be 
shorn or shaven,” etc. See HAIR. 
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Modern Orientals shave the head alone, and that 
only in the case of settled residents in towns (Van Len- 
nep, Bible Lands, p. 517). See BARBER. 


* SHAVING. In the early Church the clergy were 
exhorted to a decent mean in dress and habits. Thus, 
for instance, long hair and baldness, by shaving the 
head or beard, being then generally reputed indecencies 
in contrary extremes, the clergy were obliged to ob- 
serve a becoming mediocrity between them. This is 
the meaning, according to its true reading, of that con- 
troverted canon of the fourth Council of Carthage, 
which says that a clergyman shall neither indulge long 
hair, nor shave his beard: “ Clericus nec comam nu- 
triat, nec barbam radat.” Sidonius Apollinaris (lib. iv, 
ep. 24) describes his friend Maximus Palatinus, a cler- 
gyman, as having his hair short and his beard long. 
Shaving of the monks was performed at certain fixed 
times, the razors being kept in an ambry close to the 
entrance to the dormitory (Biugham, Christ. Antiqui- 
ties, VI, iv,15). Eustathius, the heretic, was for having 
all virgins shorn or shaven at their consecration, but 
the Council of Gangra immediately rose up against him 
and anathematized the practice, passing a decree in 
these words: “If any woman, under pretence of an as- 
cetic life, cut off her hair, which God hath given her 
for a memorial of subjection, let her be anathema, as 
one that disannuls the decree of subjection.” Theodo- 
sius the Great added a civil sanction to confirm the ec- 
clesiastical decree. See Bingham, Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, VII, iv, 6. See TONSURE, 


Shaving-man, the officer—frequently a door- 
keeper, as at St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford— 
whose duty it was to shave the beards of the clerics in 
a college or religious house. 

Shav’sha (Heb. Shavsha’, NW), nobility [Fürst]; 
Sept. Loved v. r. Love, and even ‘Incotc), the royal 
secretary in the reign of David (1 Chron. xviii, 16). 
He is apparently the same with SERATAH (2 Sam. viii, 
17), who is called Yecod by Josephus (A nt. vii, 5, 4), and 
Zaca'in the Vat. MS. of the Sept. Shisha is the read- 
ing of two MSS. and of the Targum in 1 Chron. xviii, 
16. In 2 Sam. xx, 25 he is called SHEVA, and in 1 
Kings iv, 3 SHISHA. 


Shaw, Addison C., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born about 1814, and united with 
the Church when fourteen years of age. He was licensed 
as a local preacher when twenty-four years old, and joined 
the Michigan Conference, becoming a member of the 
Detroit Conference at its formation. He died at Ypsi- 
lanti, Dec. 21, 1875. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1876, p. 100. 


Shaw, Jacob, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, entered the New York Conference in 1831, 
and occupied various stations and circuits in that and 
the New York East Conference. In 1858 he retired 
from itinerancy, but continued to preach as his strength 
would permit. He died at his residence in Redding, 
Conn., in April, 1861. He was a man of superior mind 
and large information, and a preacher of great accept- 
ability. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1862, p. 81. 


Shaw, John (1), an English clergyman, was born 
at Bedlington, Durham, England, and entered Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in 1629, aged fifteen vears. He was 
instituted rector of Whalton, Northumberland, in 1645, 
but was not admitted until 1661. In the interval he 
served the church of Bolton, Craven, Yorkshire. He 
died in 1689. His works are, No Reformation of the 
Established Reformation (Lond. 1685, 8vo):— Portrat- 
ture of the Primitive Saints (4to) :—-Origo Protestantium 
(ibid. 1677, 4to). 

Shaw, John (2), a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Waterford, Me., Feb. 12, 1800, was licensed 
as a local preacher in 1821, commenced travelling on 
Livermore Circuit, and in June, 1822, was admitted on 
trial in the travelling connection and appointed to St. 
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Croix Circuit, in 1823 to Bethel, and in 1824 to Buxton, 
where he died, Aug. 20, 1825. He was a man of uni- 
form piety, strong in his attachment to the cause of 
God, and his praise as a preacher was in all the circuits 
where he labored. See Minutes of Conferences, i, 546; 
Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, iii, 359. 

Shaw, John (3), a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at Bristol, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
July 11, 1807, and united with the Church at the age 
of eighteen. He was received into the Genesee Con- 
ference in 1831, and ordained deacon in 1833 and elder 
in 1835. He spent thirty-six years in the effective min- 
istry, was superannuated in 1869, and died Jan. 16 of 
the same vear at Himrods, Yates Co., N.Y. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 282. 


Shaw, John B., a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Rutland, Vt., May 23,1798. He graduated at Mid- 
dlebury College, Vt., studied theology with Rev. Charles 
Walker, and was licensed by the Rutland Congrega- 
tional Association. In 1824 he was ordamed by Troy 
Presbytery, and installed pastor of the Congregational 
Church at South Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y., and 
subsequently preached as follows: North Granville, 
Washington Co., N. Y.; Bethel; Utica, N. Y., Congre- 
gational Church, Romeo, Mich.; Norwalk, Conn.; a 
second time at South Hartford, N. Y.; Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Ann, N. Y., as a missionary ; Congrega- 
tional Church, Fairhaven, N. Y.; the Reformed Protes- 
tant Dutch Church, Buskirk’s Bridge, N. Y.; and the 
Presbyterian Church at Stephentown, Rensselaer Co., 
_ N.Y. He died May 8, 1865, Mr. Shaw was a man of 
unusual Christian devotedness. “ His highly evangeli- 
cal mode of expressing truth, his eminently successful 
pastoral qualifications, and his Christian gentleness of 
spirit made him an exceedingly useful man in his day.” 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 224. (J. L. S.) 


Shaw, John D., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born in Londonderry County, 
Ireland, abont 1833, but he emigrated to this country, 
and joined the Methodist Church at Jackson, La., in Feb- 
ruary, 1851. He studied at Centenary College, Jackson, 
entered the ministry about 1852 or 1854, and died in 
Bolivar County, Miss., Oct. 30,1866. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences of M. E. Church, South, 1866, p. 47. 


Shaw, John Knox, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Ireland, April 12, 1800, 
but while an infant was brought to Washington County, 
N. Y. He was licensed to preach Nov. 19, 1824, and 
was received on trial in the Philadelphia Conference in 
1825. His active ministerial life lasted until 1858, dur- 
ing which he occupied many important stations, and 
also served as presiding elder. At the division of the 
Philadelphia Conference, he became a member of the 
Newark Conference. He took an active part in the 
founding of the Pennington Seminary, Pennington, N. J., 
of which he was a trustee at the time of his death. He 
died at Newark, N. J., Oct. 4,1858. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1859; Simpson, Cyclop. of Method- 
asm, 8. V. 

Shaw, Joseph, LL.D., a minister of the Associate 
Church of America, was born in the parish of Rattray, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, Dec. 6, 1778. He received his 
preparatory education in his native village, and entered 
the University of Edinburgh a little before he had com- 
pleted his thirteenth year. He graduated in 1794, and 
immediately entered the Associate Divinity Hall at 
Whitburn, where he remained five years, and in 1799 
was licensed to preach. Application being made by 
the Walnut Street Church, Philadelphia, for a preacher, 
Mr. Shaw was appointed to the place. He accepted 
the appointment, and commenced to serve that people 
in the fall of 1805. In 1809 his lungs became affected, 
and in 1810 he terminated his ministry in Philadelphia. 
In 1813 he became professor of languages in Dickinson 
College, and in 1815 accepted the similar professorship 
in the Albany Academy. In 1821 he was honored with 
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the degree of LL.D. from Union College. He died in 
August, 1824. He published a Sermon preached before 
the Albany Bible Society in 1820 (8vo); and his last ser- 
mon, The Gospel Call, was published shortly after his 
death, with a brief biographical notice. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 85. 


Shaw, Levi, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born at Frankfort, Me., Sept. 4, 1822. 
He received regenerating grace Nov. 17, 1842, and soon 
after united with the Church. He obtained license as 
a local preacher in 1846, and in 1851 was received on 
trial in the East Maine Conference. He took, because 
of ill-health, a superannuated relation in 1860, and held 
it until his death, at Newburyport, Mass., Aug. 17, 1867. 
After he had become superannuated, he still continued to 
labor for shorter or longer periods upon different charges, 
and also served as a delegate of the Christian Commis- 
sion. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1868, p. 142. 


Shaw, Samuel, a learned Nonconformist, was 
born at Repton, Derbyshire, England, in 1635. At the 
age of fourteen he entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He was master of the Free School at Tam- 
worth in 1656, and in 1658 obtained a presentation from 
Cromwell to the rectory of Long Whatton, which he 
was deprived of about a year before the Act of Unifor- 
formity. He refused it afterwards on the condition of 
reordination, as he would not declare his Presbyterian 
ordination invalid. In 1666 he was chosen master of 
the Free School at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, which position 
he retained until his death, Jan. 22, 1696. His works 
are, Immanuel, or a Discovery of True Religion (Lond. 
1667, 12mo) :—another edition, with memoir, etc. (Leeds, 
1804) :— Words Made Visible, or Grammar and Rhetoric 
(1679, 8vo):—also several religious Tracts. l 


Shaw, Samuel P., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in New Jersey, Nov. 6, 
1798, but was taken to Ohio when a child, his parents 
settling in Hamilton County. He was licensed to preach 
when about twenty-two years old, and in 1825 was re- 
ceived on trial into the Ohio Conference, afterwards be- 
coming a member of the North Ohio Conference. For 
several years he was a missionary among the Wyan- 
dots at Upper Sandusky, and also served as presiding 
elder on several districts. He retired from the pastoral 
work several years before his death, which occurred near 
Bucyrus, O., Aug. 19, 1875. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1875, p. 104. 


Shaw, Thomas, an English clergyman and trav- 
eller, was born at Kendal, Westmoreland, about 1692, 
and entered Queen’s College, Oxford, Oct. 5,1711. He 
took his degree of bachelor of arts July 5, 1716, was 
made master of arts Jan. 16, 1719, went into orders, and 
became chaplain to the English factory at Algiers. 
Here he remained several years, spending much of his 
time in travelling. He was chosen fellow of his college 
March 16, 1727, and on his return to England (1733), 
took the degree of doctor of divinity. In 1740 he be- 
came principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, and received also 
the living of Bramley, Hants. He was regius professor 
of Greek at Oxford till his death, which occurred Aug. 
15, 1751. Mr. Shaw published, Travels, etc., in Barbary 
and the Levant (Oxf. 1738) :— Vindication of the A bore 
(Lond. 1757,4to), with supplement. See Allibone, Dict.of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s.v. 


Shaw, William C., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Vevay, Ind., Oct. 2, 
1833. He became a Christian when seventeen, and 
three years later entered Asbury University. In 1854 
he was licensed to preach, and in 1857 was received into 
the South-eastern Indiana Conference; but in 1859 he 
went to Minnesota, and entered the Minnesota Confer- 
ence. In 1863 he was superannuated, but in 1864 re- 
sumed work, was again superannuated in 1872, made ef- 
fective in 1873, and appointed to Reed’s and Wabashaw, 
his last appointment. He died at Reed’s Landing, 
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Minn., Feb. 16, 1874. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1874, p. 152. 


Shawm. Inthe Prayer-book version of Psa. xcviii, 
7, “with trumpets also and shawms” is the rendering of 
what stands in the A. V. “with trumpets and sound of 
cornet.” The Hebrew word translated “ cornet” will be 
found treated under that head. The “shawm” was a 
musical instrument resembling the clarionet. The word 
occurs in the forms shalm, shalmie, and is connected with 
the German Schalmete, a reed-pipe. 


“ With shaumes and trompets, and with clarions or " 
Spenser, F. Q. I, xii, 18. 


“ Even from the shrillest shaum unto the cornamute.” 
Drayton, Polyolb. iv, 366. 
Mr. Chappell says (Pop. Mus. 1, 35, note b), “The 
modern clarionet is an improvement upon the shawm, 
which was played with a reed like the wayte, or 
hautboy, but, being a bass instrument, with about the 
compass of an octave, had probably more the tone of 
a bassoon.” In the same note he quotes one of the 
* proverbis” written about the time of Henry VII on 
the walls of the Manor House at Leckingfield, near 
Beverley, Yorkshire 


oA shawme maketh a swete sounde, for he tunythe the 


asse 
It iOUntlthe not to hye, but kepith rule and space. 
Yet yf it be blowne with to vehement a wynde, 
It makithe it to mysgoverne out of his kinde.” 

From a passage quoted by Nares (Glossary), it appears 

that the shawm had a mournful sound: 


“He that never wants a Gilead fall of balm 
For his elect, shall turn thy woful shalm 


Into the merry pipe." 
G. Tooke, Belides, p. 18, 


Shayith. See THORN. 


Sheaf is the rendering in the A. V. of the following 
words in the original: 1. TAD, alummåh, prop. a bun- 
dle (“ sheaf,” Gen. xxvii, 7; ‘Psa. excix, 6); 2, "7723, 
amir, prop. a handful (as rendered in Jer. ix, 22); hence 
a sheaf (Amos ii, 13; Mic. iv, 12; Zech. xii, 6); and 
the equivalent 2, Omer (sheaf, » Lev. xxiii, 10, 11, 
12, 15; Deut. xxiv, 19; Ruth ii, 7, 15; Job XXIV, 10), 
as well as the cognate verb "29, to bind sheaves (Psa. 
Cxxix, 7); 3. 79D, aremah, prop. a heap (as rendered 
in Ruth iii, 7 , ete.); hence a sheaf (as rendered in Neh. 
xiii, 15; improperly « heap” in Can. vii, 2). 

The Mosaic statutes contained two prescriptions re- 
specting the sheaves of harvest: 1. One accidentally 
dropped or left upon the field was not to be taken up, 
but remained for the benefit of the poor (Deut. xxiv, 
19). See GLEAN. 2. The day after the feast of the 
Passover, the Hebrews brought into the Temple a sheaf 
of corn as the first-fruits of the barley-harvest, with ac- 
companying ceremonies ( Lev, xviii, 10-12). On the 
fifteenth of Nisan, in the evening, when the feast of the 
first day of the Passover was ended and the second day 
begun, the house of judgment deputed three men to go 
in solemnity and gather the sheaf of barley. The in- 
habitants of the neighboring cities assembled to witness 
the ceremony, and the barley was gathered into the 
territory of Jerusalem. The deputies demanded three 
times if the sun were set, and they were as often an- 
swered, It is. They afterwards demanded as many 
times if they might have leave to cut the sheaf, and 
leave was as often granted. They reaped it out of three 
different fields with three different sickles, and put the 
ears into three boxes to carry them tothe Temple. The 
sheaf, or rather the three sheaves, being brought into 
the Temple, were threshed in the court. From this 
they took a full omer, that is, about three pints of the 
grain; and after it had been well winnowed, parched, 
and bruised, they sprinkled over it a log of oil, to which 
they added a handful of incense; and the priest who 
received this offering waved it before the Lord. towards 
the four quarters of the world, and cast part of it on the 
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altar. After this every one might begin his harvest, 
See PASSOVER. 


She’al (Heb. Shedl’, PRU, asking; Sept. ZaavX v.r. 
YaXovia), one of the “sons” of Bani, who divorced their 


foreign wives after the captivity (Ezra x, 29). B.C. 
457. 


Sheäl’tiel (Heb. Sheältiel’, bx mM>Nwi, asked of 
God; Anglicized thus in the A. V. at Ezra i iii, 2, 8; v, 
2; Neh. xii, 1; Hag. i, 1; but “ Salathiel” at 1 Chron, 
iii, 17; also in the contracted form Shaltiel’, ¥°N23, 
“ Shealtiel,” Hag. i, 12, 14; ii, 2; Sept., Apocrypha, Jo- 
sephus, and N. Test., SadaSinA; “Salathiel,” 1 Esdr. v, 5, 
48, 56; vi, 2; 2 Esdr. v, 16; Matt. i, 12; Luke iii, 27), 
the son of Jechoniah, or Jehoiachin, king of Judah, and 
father of Zorobabel, according to Matt. i, 12, but son of 
Neri (Neriah) and father of Zorobabel (Zerubbabel) ac- 
cording to Luke iii, 27 ; while the genealogy in 1 Chron. 
ili, 17-19 leaves it doubtful whether he is the son of 
Assir or Jechoniah, and makes Zerubbabel his nephew. 
The truth seems to be that he was the son of the cap- 
tive prince Jechoniah, or Jehoiachin (for the prophecy 
in Jer. xxii, 30 seems only to mean that he should have 
no successor on the throne), by a daughter of Neri, or 
Neriah, of the private line of David; and that having 
himself no heir, he adopted his nephew Zerubbabel, 
or perhaps was the father of this last by his deceased 
brother’s widow. B.C. cir. 580. See GENEALOGY OF 
CHRIST. 


Sheari’ah (Heb. Shearyah’, TIW, valued of Je- 
hovah; Sept. Zapata v.r. Tapia), the fourth named of 
the six sons of Azel of the descendants of Saul (1 Chron. 
viii, 38; ix, 44).' B.C. long post 1000. 


Shearing-house (Heb. 0957 “PS M3, Beyth 
E’ked ha-Roim; Sept. BatSaxra¥ [v r. BawSaxdd) rev 
Tousevwy; Vulg. Camera pastorum), a place on the road 
between Jezreel and Samaria, at which Jehu, on his 
way to the latter, encountered forty-two members of the 
royal family of Judah, whom he slaughtered at the well 
or pit attached to the place (2 Kings x, 12, 14). The 
translators of our version have given in the margin the 
literal meaning of the name—“ house of binding of the 
shepherds,” and in the text an interpretation perhaps 
adopted from Jos. Kimchi. Binding, however, is but a 
subordinate part of the operation of shearing, and the 
word akad is not anywhere used in the Bible in connec- 
tion therewith. See SHEEP-SHEARER. The interpre- 
tation of the Targum and Arabic version, adopted by 
Rashi, viz. “ house of the meeting of shepherds,” is ac- 
cepted by Simonis ( Onomast. p. 186) and Gesenius 
(Thesaur. p. 195 b). Other renderings are given by 
Aquila and Symmachus. None of them, however, seem 
satisfactory, and it is probable that the original mean- 
ing has escaped. By the Sept., Eusebius, and Jerome 
it is treated as a proper name, as they also treat the 
“ garden-house” of ix, 27. Eusebius ( Onomust. s. v.) 
mentions it as a village of Samaria “in the great plain 
[of Esdraelon ] fifteen miles from Legeon.” It is remark- 
able that at a distance of precisely fifteen Roman miles 
from Lejjûn the name of Beth-Kad appears in Van de 
Velde’s map (see also Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 316); but 
this place, though coincident in point of distance, is not 
on the plain, nor can it either belong to Samaria or be 
on the road from Jezreel thither, being behind (south 
of) Mount Gilboa. The slaughter at the well recalls 
the massacre of the pilgrims by Ishmael ben-Nethaniah 
at Mizpah, and the recent tragedy at Cawnpore. See 
BETH-EKED. 


Shear-ja’shub (Heb. Shedr’ Yashub’, 3503 “NW, 
a remnant shall return; Sept. 0 caradepreic Iacov, 
son of the prophet Isaiah, who accompanied his father 
when he proceeded to deliver to king Ahaz the cele- 
brated prophecy contained in Isa. vii (see ver. 3). B.C. 
cir. 735. As the sons of Isaiah sometimes stood for sigus 


SHEATH. 


in Israel (Isa. viii, 18), and the name of Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz was given to one of them by way of prophetic 
intimation, it has been conjectured that the somewhat 
remarkable name of Shear-jashub intimated that the 
people who had then retired within the walls of Jerusa- 
lem should return in peace to their fields and villages 
(comp. Isa. x, 20-22). Fairbairn’s theory that these 
events occurred only in visions (On Prophecy, I, v, 2) 
is in violation of the plain import of the language. 


Sheath (Heb. 473, naddn, 1 Chron. xxi, 27; “3M, 
tdar, 1 Sam. xvii, 51; 2 Sam. xx, 8; Ezek. xxi, 3, 4, 5, 
‘80; “scabbard,” Jer. xlvii, 6; Sen, John xviii, 11), 
the case in which a dagger or sword blade is carried. 
See KNIFE; SWORD. 


She’ba, the name of several men and places in the 
Bible, but occurring in two forms in the original: (a) 
Heb. Sheba’, XIW (of uncertain etymology, see below), 
which is the name of three fathers of tribes in the early 
genealogy of Genesis, often referred to in the sacred 
books, one of them located in Ethiopia (No. 1, below), 
and the other two in Arabia (Nos, 2 and 3 respective- 
ly); (b) Heb. She’ba, XAW, an oath, or seven, which is 
the name of two men, and also of a place (Nos. 4, 5, and 
6, below). See also BEER-SHEBA. 

. 1. (Sept. ZaGa v.r. SaBar.) First named of the 
two sons of Raamah, son of Cush (Gen. x, 7; 1 Chron. 
i,9). B.C. post 2515. This Sheba settled somewhere 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf. In the Mardsid 
(8. v.) there is found an identification which appears to 
be satisfactory—that on the island of Awal (one of the 
“ Bahrein Islands”) are the ruins of an ancient city 
called Seba. Viewed in connection with Raamah, and 
the other facts which we know respecting Sheba, traces 
of his settlements ought to be found on or near the 
shores of the gulf. It was this Sheba that carried on 
the great Indian traffic with Palestine in conjunction 
with, as we hold, the other Sheba, son of Jokshan son 
of Keturah, who, like Dedan, appears to have formed 
with the Cushite of the same name one tribe—the Cush- 
ites dwelling on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and car- 
rying on the desert trade thence to Palestine in con- 
junction with the nomad Keturahite tribes, whose past- 
urages were mostly on the western frontier. The trade 
is mentioned by Ezek. xxvii, 22, 23, in an unmistakable 
manner, and possibly by Isa. Ix, 6, and Jer. vi, 20, but 
these latter, we think, rather refer to the Joktanite 
Sheba. The predatory bands of the Sabseans are men- 
tioned in Job i, 15, and vi, 19, in a manner that recalls 
the forays of modern Bedawin (comp. Joel iii, 8 ).— 
Smith. See ARABIA; DEDAN, etc. 

2. (Sept. TaBa v. r. TaGBed and Zaßav.) Tenth 
named of the thirteen sons of Joktan son of the patriarch 
Eber (Gen. x, 28; 1 Chron. i, 22). B.C. cir. 2350. He 
seems to have been the founder and eponymous head of 
the Sabzeans (q. v.), and to have given his name to Sheba 
or Seba (q. v.), a district in Arabia Felix abounding in 
frankincense, spices, gold, and precious stones (Isa. 1x, 6 , 
Jer. vi, 20; Psa. lxxii, 15), From this region came the 
queen to see and converse with Solomon (1 Kings, x, 
1-13; 2 Chron. ix, 1-12; Matt. xii, 42; Luke xi, 31). 
The Sabæans were celebrated for their great trade (Psa. 
Ixxii, 10; Ezek. xxvii, 22; Joel iii, 8) and for plundering 
(Job i, 15; vi, 19; comp. Strabo, xvi, 768-780; Abulfeda, 
p. 96). In the following detailed treatment of this name 
we introduce the illustrations of it from modern ethno- 
graphical, archeological, and geographical sources. 

It has been shown, in the art. ARABIA and other arti- 
cles, that the Joktanites were among the early colonists 
of Southern Arabia, and that the kingdom which they 
there founded was, for many centuries, called the king- 
dom of Sheba, after one of the sons of Joktan. They ap- 
pear to have been preceded by an aboriginal race, which 
the Arabian historians describe as a people of gigantic 
stature, who cultivated the land and peopled the deserts 
alike, living with the Jinn in the “deserted quarter,” 
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or, like the tribe of Thamfid, dwelling in caves, This 
people correspond, in their traditions, to the aborig- 
inal races of whom remains are found wherever a 
civilized nation has supplanted and dispossessed the 
ruder race. But, besides these extinct tribes, there are 
the evidences of Cushite settlers, who appear to have 
passed along the south coast from west to east, and who, 
probably, preceded the Joktanites and mixed with them 
when they arrived in the country. 

Sheba seems to have been the name of the great 
South Arabian kingdom and the peoples which composed 
it, until that of Himyer took its place in later times. 
On this point much obscurity remains; but the Sabsans 
are mentioned by Diod. Sic., who refers to the historical 
books of the kings of Egypt in the Alexandrian library, 
and by Eratosthenes, as well as Artemidorus, or Aga- 
tharchides (iii, 38, 46), who is Strabo’s chief authority ; 
and the Homeritz or Himyerites are first mentioned by 
Strabo in the expedition of #lius Gallus (B.C. 24). 
Nowhere earlier, in sacred or profane records, are the lat- 
ter people mentioned, except by the Arabian historians 
themselves, who place Himyer very high in their list, 
aud ascribe importance to his family from that early 
date. We have endeavored, in other articles, to show 
reasons for supposing that in this very name of Himyer 
we have the Red Man and the origin of Erythrus, Ery- 
threan Sea, Phoenicians, etc. See ARABIA; RED SEA. 
The apparent difficulties of the case are reconciled by 
supposing, as M. Caussin de Perceval (Essai, i, 54, 55) 
has done, that the kingdom and its people received the 
name of Sheba (Arabic, Seba), but that its chief and 
sometimes reigning family or tribe was that of Himyer; 
and that an old name was thus preserved until the foun- 
dation of the modern kingdom of Himyer or the Tub- 
baas, which M. Caussin is inclined to place (but there is 
much uncertainty about this date) about a century be- 
fore our æra, when the two great rival families of Him- 
yer and Kahlan, together with smaller tribes, were unit- 
ed under the former. In support of the view that the 
name of Sheba applied to the kingdom and its people 
as a generic or national name, we find in the Kamus 
“the name of Seba comprises the tribes of the Yemen ia 
common” (s. v.“ Seba”) ; and this was written long after 
the later kingdom of Himyer had flourished and fallen. 
And, further, as Himyer meant the “ Red Man,” so, prob- 
ably, did Seba. In Arabic the verb seba—said of the 
sun, or of a journey, or of a fever—means “it altered” a 
man, i. e. by turning him red; the noun seba, as well as 
sibé and sebee-ah, signifies “wine” (Tdj el-’Arus MS). 
The Arabian wine was red; for we read “ Kumeit is a 
name of wine, because there is in it blackness and red- 
ness” (Szhdh MS.). It appears, then, that in Seba we 
very possibly have the oldest name of the Red Man, 
whence came goimé, Himyer, and Erythrus. 

We have assumed the identity of the Arabic Seba 
with Sheba (N2W). The plur. form CNIS corre- 
sponds with the Gr. ZaPBaior and the Lat. Subei. Ge- 
senius compares the Heb. with Ethiop. Sebe, “man.” The 
Hebrew Shin is, in by far the greater number of instances, 
Sin in Arabic [see Gesen.]; and the historical, ethno- 
logical, and geographical circumstances of the case all 
require the identification. 

In the Bible the Joktanite Sheba, mentioned genes- 
logically in Gen. x, 28, recurs as a kingdom, in the ac- 
count of the visit of the queen of Sheba to king Solo- 
mon, when she heard of his fame concerning the name 
of the Lord, and came to prove him with hard questions 
(1 Kings x, 1): “And she came to Jerusalem with å 
very great train, with camels that bare spices, and very 
much gold, and precious stones” (ver. 2). Again, “She 
gave the king an hundred and twenty talents of gok, 
and of spices very great store, and precious stones: there 
came no more such abundance of spices as these which 
the queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon” (ver. 10). 
She was attracted by the fame of Solomon's wisdom, 
which she had heard in her own land; but the dedica- 
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tion of the Temple had recently been solemnized, and, no 
doubt, the people of Arabia were desirous to see this fa- 
mous house. That the queen was of Sheba in Arabia, 
and not of Seba the Cushite kingdom of Ethiopia, is 
unquestionable. Josephus and some of the Rabbinical 
writers perversely, as usual, refer her to the latter; and 
the Ethiopian (or Abyssinian) Church has a convenient 
tradition to the same effect (comp. Josephus, Ant. viii, 6, 
5; Ludolf, Hist. Æthiop. ii, 3; Harris, A byssinia, ii, 105). 
Aben-Ezra (on Dan. xi, 6), however, remarks that the 
queen of Sheba came from the Yemen, for she spoke an 
Ishmaelitic, or rather a Shemitic, language. The Arabs 
call her Bilkis (or Yelkamah or Balkamah; Ibn-Khal- 
din), a queen of the later Himyerites, who, if M. Caus- 
sin’s chronological adjustments of the early history of 
the Yemen be correct, reigned in the 1st century of our 
æra (Essai, i, 75, etc.) ; and an edifice at Ma-rib (Maria- 
ba) still hears her name, while M. Fresnel read the name 
of “ Almacah” or “ Balmacah” in many of the Himyer- 
itic inscriptions. The Arab story of this queen is, in 
the present state of our knowledge, altogether unhistor- 
ical and unworthy of credit; but the attempt to make 
her Solomon’s queen of Sheba probably arose, as M. Caus- 
sin conjectures, from the latter being mentioned in the 
Koran without any name, and the commentators adopt- 
ing Bilkis as the most ancient queen of Sheba in the 
lists of the Yemen. The Koran, as usual, contains a 
very poor version of the Biblical narrative, diluted with 
nonsense and encumbered with fables (xxvii, 24, etc.). 
The other passages in the Bible which seem to refer 
to the Joktanite Sheba occur in Isa. lx, 6, where we 
read “ All they from Sheba shall come: they shall bring 
gold and incense,” in conjunction with Midian, Ephah, 
Kedar, and Nebaioth. Here reference is made to the 
commerce that took the road from Sheba along the 
western borders of Arabia (unless, as is possible, the 
Cushite or Keturahite Sheba be meant); and again in 
Jer. vi, 20, it is written “To what purpose cometh there 
to me incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a 
far country?” (but comp. Ezek. xxvii, 22, 23, and see 
below). On the other hand, in Psa. lxii, 10, the Joktan- 
jte Sheba is undoubtedly meant; for the kingdoms of 
Sheba and Seba are named together, and in ver. 15 the 
gold of Sheba is mentioned. In Job 1, 15; vi, 19, the 
predatory habits of the Keturahite Sabseans have been 
thought to be referred to, but these were later than our 
date of that book. We prefer to assign that passage, as 
well as Joel iii, 8, which speaks of their kidnapping pro- 
pensities, to the Joktanite tribe, with which the other 
seems to have coalesced. The fact of the chief and best- 
ascertained settlement of the Sheba tribe being in the 
extreme south of the Arabian peninsula sufficiently ex- 
plains the language used of the queen who came from 
thence to hear the wisdom of Solomon, that she was a 
queen of “the south,” and “came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth,” i. e. from the extremities of the 
then known world (Matt. xii, 42; Luke xi, 31), The 
distance in a straight line could scarcely be under a 
thousand miles, On the other hand, the fact that this 
was a queen seems to point to the Cushite Saba, or 
Meroé, the sovereigns of which are well known to have 
been chiefly or exclusively females. Later essays on 
the queen of Sheba’s merits have been written by Rost 
(Bautz. 1782), Zeibich (Viteb. 1774), Schultens (Lugd. 
1740), Norberg (Lond. and Goth. 1797). See CANDACE. 
The kingdom of Sheba embraced the greater part of 
the Yemen, or Arabia Felix. Its chief cities, and prob- 
ably successive capitals, were Seba, San’a (Uzal), and 
Zafar (Sephar). Seba was probably the name of the 
city, and generally of the country and nation; but the 
statements of the Arabian writers are conflicting on 
this point, and they are not made clearer by the ac- 
counts of the classical geographers. Ma-rib was an- 
other name of the city, or of the fortress or royal palace 
in it: “Seba is a city known by the name of Ma-rib, 
three nights’ journey from San’a” (Ez-Zejjaj, in the 
Taj-el- Arús MS.). Again, ‘Seba was the city of Ma- 
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rib (Mushtarak, 8. v.), or the country in the Yemen, of 
which the city was Ma-rib” (Mardsid, s. v.). Near 
Seba was the famous dike of El-’Arim, said by tradi- 
tion to have been built by Lukman the ’Adite, to store 
water for the inhabitants of the place, and to avert the 
descent of the mountain torrents, The catastrophe of 
the rupture of this dike is an important point in Arab 
history, and marks the dispersion in the 2d century of 
the Joktanite tribes. This, like all we know of Seba, 
points irresistibly to the great importance of the city as 
the ancient centre of Joktanite power. Although Uzal 
(which is said to be the existing San’) has been sup- 
posed to be of earlier foundation, and Zafar (Sephar) 
was a royal residence, we cannot doubt that Seba was 
the most important of these chief towns of the Yemen. 
Its value, in the eyes of the old dynasties, is shown by 
their struggles to obtain and hold it; and it is narrated 
that it passed several times into the hands, alternate- 
ly, of the so called Himyerites and the people of Ha- 
dramaut (Hazarmaveth). Eratosthenes, Artemidorus, 
Strabo, and Pliny speak of Mariaba; Diodorus, Aga- 
tharchides, Stephanus Byzant. of Saba (Zaßai [Steph. 
Byzant.|; 2aBac [Agath.]); Ptolemy (vi, 7, § 30, 42), 
and Pliny (vi, 23, § 34) mention 2aBn. But the first 
all say that Mariaba was the metropolis of the Sa- 
bæi; and we may conclude that both names applied to 
the same place—one the city, the other its palace or 
fortress (though probably these writers were not aware 
of this fact)—unless, indeed, the form Sabota (with the 
variants Sabatha, Sobatale, etc.) of Pliny (H. N. vi, 28, 
§ 32) have reference to Shibam, capital of Hadramaut, 
and the name, also, of another celebrated city, of which 
the Arabian writers (Mardsid, s. v.) give curious ac- 
counts. The classics are generally agreed in ascribing 
to the Sabzi the chief riches, the best territory, and the 
greatest numbers of the four principal peoples of the 
Arabs which they name—the Sabai, Atramits (= Ha- 
dramaut), Katabeni (=Kahtan=Joktan), and Mini 
(for which see DIKLAH). See Bochart (Phaleg, xxvi), 
and Müller (Geog. Min.), p. 186 sq. 

The history of the Sabæans has been examined by M. 
Caussin de Perceval (Essai sur l'Hist. des Arabes); but 
much remains to be adjusted before its details can be 
received as trustworthy, the earliest safe chronological 
point being about the commencement of our æra. An 
examination of the existing remains of Sabzean and Him- 
yeritic cities and buildings will, it cannot be doubted, 
add more facts to our present knowledge; and a further 
acquaintance with the language, from inscriptions aid- 
ed, as M. Fresnel believes, by an existing dialect, will 
probably give us some safe grounds for placing the build- 
ing or æra of the dike. In the art. ARABIA it is stated 
that there are dates on the ruins of the dike, and the 
conclusions are given which De Sacy and Caussin have 
drawn from those dates and other indications respecting 
the date of the rupture of the dike, which forms, then, 
an important point in Arabian history; but it must be 
placed in the 2d century of our æra, and the older æra 
of the building is altogether unfixed, or, indeed, any date 
before the expedition of Ælius Gallus. The ancient 
buildings are of massive masonry, and evidently of 
Cushite workmanship or origin. Later temples and 
palace-temples, of which the Arabs give us descriptions, 
were probably of less massive character; but Sabsan 
art is an almost unknown and interesting subject of in- 
quiry. The religion celebrated in those temples was 
cosmic; but this subject is too obscure and too little 
known to admit of discussion in this place. It may be 
necessary to observe that whatever connection there 
was in religion between the Sabsans and the Sabians, 
there was none in name or in race. Respecting the lat- 
ter the reader may consult Chwolson’s Ssabier, a work 
that may be recommended with more confidence than 
the same authors Nabathwan Agriculture. See NE- 
BAIOTH. Some curious papers have also appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society of Leipsic, 
by Dr. Osiander. 
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3. (Sept. Zaßá v.r. SaBai and LaBay.) Elder of the 
two sons of Jokshan, one of Abraham’s sons by Keturah 
(Gen. xxv, 3; 1 Chron. i,32). B.C. cir. 1980. He evi- 
dently settled somewhere in Arabia, probably on the 
eastern shore of the Arabian Gulf, where his posterity 
appear to have become incorporated with the earlier 
Sabæans of the Joktanic branch. 

4. (Sept. Zaßeé v. r.’ABeé; Josephus LaBaiog, Ant. 
vii, 11, 7.) The son of Bichri, a Benjamite from the 
mountains of Ephraim (2 Sam. xx, 1-22), the last chief 
of the Absalom insurrection. B.C.1023. He is described 
as a “man of Belial,” which seems [see SHIMEI ] to 
have been the usual term of invective cast to and fro 
between the two parties, But he must have been a 
person of some consequence, from the immense effect 
produced by his appearance. It was, in fact, all but 
an anticipation of the revolt of Jeroboam. It was not, 
as in the case of Absalom, a mere conflict between two 
factions in the court of Judah, but a struggle, arising 
out of that conflict, on the part of the tribe of Benjamin 
to recover its lost ascendency—a struggle of which some 
indications had already been manifested in the excessive 
bitterness of the Benjamite Shimei. The occasion seized 
by Sheba was the emulation, as if from loyalty, between 
the northern and southern tribes on David’s return. 
Through the ancient custom he summoned all the tribes 
“to their tents;” and then and afterwards Judah alone 
remained faithful to the house of David (ver. 1, 2). 
The king might well say “ Sheba the son of Bichri shall 
do us more harm than did Absalom” (ver. 6). What 
he feared was Sheba’s occupation of the fortified cities. 
This fear was justified by the result. Sheba traversed 
the whole of Palestine, apparently rousing the popula- 
tion, Joab following him in full pursuit, and so deeply 
impressed with the gravity of the occasion that the 
murder even of the great Amasa was but a passing in- 
cident in the campaign. He stayed but for the moment 
of the deed, and “ pursued after Sheba the son of Bich- 
ri.” The mass of the army halted for an instant by 
the bloody corpse, and then they also “went on after 
Joab to pursue after Sheba the son of Bichri.” It seems 
to have been his intention to establish himself in the 
fortress of Abel-Beth-maacah—in the northernmost ex- 
tremity of Palestine — possibly allied to the cause of 
Absalom through his mother, Maacah, and famous for 
the prudence of its inhabitants (ver. 18). That pru- 
dence was put to the test on the present occasion. 
Joab’s terms were the head of the insurgent chief. A 
woman of the place undertook the mission to her city, 
and proposed the execution to her fellow-citizens. The 
head of Sheba was thrown over the wall and the insur- 
rection ended. See DAVID. 

5. (Sept. Deget v. r. TOBadé.) A chief Gadite resi- 
dent in Bashan in the reign of Jeroboam II (1 Chron. 
v, 18). B.C. 781. 

6. (Sept. Eapaá v.r. TaBeé.) One of the towns of 
the allotment of Simeon (Josh. xix, 2). It occurs be- 
tween Beer-sheba and Moladah. In the list of the cities 
of the south of Judah, out of which those of Simeon 
were selected, no Sheba appears apart from Beer-sheba; 
but there is a Shema (xv, 26), which stands next to Mo- 
ladah and which is probably the Sheba in question. 
This suggestion is supported by the reading of the Vat- 
ican copy of the Sept. The change from 6 to m is an 
easy one both in speaking and in writing, and in their 
other letters the words are identical. Some have sup- 
posed that the name Sheba is a mere repetition of the 
latter portion of the preceding name, Beer-sheba—by the 
common error called homototeleuton— and this is sup- 
ported by the facts that the number of names given in 
Xix, 2-6 is, including Sheba, fourteen, though the num- 
ber stated is thirteen; and that in the list of Simeon 
of 1 Chron. (iv, 28) Sheba is entirely omitted. Ge- 
senius suggests that the words in xix, 2 may be ren- 
dered “ Beer-sheba, the town, with Sheba, the well;” 
but this seems forced, and is, besides, inconsistent with 
the fact that the list is a list of “cities” (Thesaur. 
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p. 1855 a, where other suggestions are cited). See 
SHEMA. 


She’bah (Heb. Shibah’, MDW, fem. of Sheba, i.e. 
seven or an oath; Sept. accordingly öproç; Vulg. trans- 
lates less well abundantia), the famous well which gave 
its name to the city of Beer-sheba (Gen. xxvi, 33). Ac- 
cording to this version of the occurrence, it was the 
fourth of the series of wells dug by Isaac’s people, and 
received its name from him, apparently in allusion to the 
oaths (ver. 31, 1S2L, yishshabet) which had passed be- 
tween himself and the Philistine chieftains the day be- 
fore. It should not be overlooked that according to the 
narrative of an earlier chapter the well owed its exist- 
ence and its name to Isaac’s father (xxi, 32). Indeed, 
its previous existence may be said to be implied in the 
narrative now directly under consideration (xxvi, 28). 
The two transactions are curiously identical in many of 
their circumstances—the rank and names of the Philis- 
tine chieftains, the strife between the subordinates on 
either side, the covenant, the adjurations, the city that 
took its name from the well. They differ alone in the 
fact that the chief figure in the one case is Abraham, 
in the other Isaac. Some commentators, as Kalisch 
(Genesis, p. 500), looking to the fact that there are two 
large wells at Bir es-Seba, propose to consider the two 
transactions as distinct, and as belonging the one to the 
one well, the other to the other. Others see in the two 
narratives merely two versions of the circumstances 
under which this renowned well was first dug. Cer- 
tainly in the analogy of the early history of other na- 
tions, and in the very close correspondence between the 
details of the two accounts, there is much to support 
this. The various plays on the meaning of the name 
YAW, interpreting it as “seven,” as an “oath,” as “ abun- 
dance” (so Jerome, as if reading M33), as “a lion” 
(such is the meaning of the modern Arabic Seba)—are 
all so many direct testimonies to the remote date and 
archaic form of this most venerable of names, and to the 
fact that the narratives of the early history of the He- 
brews are under the control of the same laws which 
regulate the early history of other nations. — Smith. 
In explanation of the repetition of the names of these 
wells, it should be noted that the sacred text expresslv 
states that Isaac, after reopening them, “called their 
names after the names which his father had called 
them” (Gen. xxvi, 18). A minute description of the 
wells and vicinity of Beer-sheba is given by Lieut. Con- 
der in the Quar. Statement of “The Pal. Explor. Fund” 
for Jan. 1875, p. 23 sq. See BEER-SHEBA; WELL 

She’bam (Heb. Scbam’, pad, Sragrunce ; Sept. 
LeBapa, and so the Samar. Cod. M2=Ww), one of the 
towns in the pastoral district on the east of Jordan— 
the “land of Jazer and the land of Gilead’”—demanded, 
and finally ceded to the tribes of Reuben and Gad (Numb. 
xxxii, 3). It is named between Elealeh and Nebo, and 
is probably the same which, in a subsequent verse of the 
chapter and on later occasions, appears in the altered 
forms of SHIBMAH and SIBMAH (q. V.). 

Shebani’ah (Ileb. Shebanyah’, TADY, increased 
of Jehovah; once [1 Chron. xv, 24] in the prolonged 
form Shebanya’hu, 1"330), the name of four Hebrews 

1. (Sept. Ewßevia v.r. ToBveia and Yopvia.) One 
of the Levitical trumpeters on the removal of the ark 
from the house of Obed-edom to Jerusalem (1 Chron. 
xv, 24). B.C. 1043. 

2. (Sept. SaBavia and Lexeria, v.r. TeBavia, Zaya- 
via, etc.) One of Ezra’s Levitical attendants, who stood 
upon the steps and uttered the prayer of confession and 
thanksgiving (Neh. ix, 4, 5), and joined in the sacred 
covenant (x, 10). B.C. 459. 

3. (Sept. ZeBavia.) Another Levite who joined in 
the same covenant (Neh. x, 12). B.C. 459. 

4. (Sept. LeBavi, Teyevia.) A priest who did the 
same (Neh. x, 4; xii, 14). B.C. 459. He had a son 
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named Joseph (ver. 14). He is apparently the same 
elsewhere (ver. 3) called SHECHANIAH (q. V.). 


Sheb’arim (Heb. with the art., hash-Shebarim’, 
eman, the breaches, as often elsewhere rendered; 
Sept. "ovvirpipav; Vulg. Sebarim) is given in the A. V. 
as the name of a place to which the Israelites retreated 
in the first attack of Ai (Josh. vii, 5). “The root of the 
word has the force of ‘dividing’ or ‘ breaking, and it is 
therefore suggested that the name was attached to a spot 
where there were fissures or rents in the soil, gradually 
deepening till they ended in a sheer descent or precipice 
to the ravine by which the Israelites had come from 
Gilgal—‘ the going down’ (sian; see ver. 5 and the 
margin of the A. V.). The ground around the site of 
Ai, on any hypothesis of its locality, was very much of 
this character. Keil (Josua, ad loc.) interprets Sheba- 
rim by ‘stone quarries; but this does not appear to be 
supported by other commentators or by lexicugraphers. 
The ancient interpreters (Sept., Targ., and Syr.) usually 
discard it as a proper name, and render it ‘till they were 
broken up,’ ete.”— Smith. But this is opposed both to 
the use of the art. here—which seems to indicate a well- 
known and specific locality—and to the-fact that but few 
of the Hebrews were slain there. A minute examina- 
tiou of the locality would doubtless reveal some clue to 
the name. See Al. 


Shebat. See SEBAT. 


She’ber (Heb. id. "3W, breaking; Sept. Zeßép 
v. r. Sa(ép), first named of the sons of Caleb (son. of 
Hur) by his concubine Maachah (1 Chron. ii, 43). B.C. 
post 1856. 


Shebiith. See TALMUD. 


Sheb’na (Heb. Shebna’, Naw [occasionally Sheb- 
nah’, mY, 2 Kings xviii, 18, 26; xix, 2], vigor; Sept. 
YeBvac v.r. Zouváç; Josephus, SoBvaiog [ Ant.x,1,1]), 
a person of high position in Hezekiah’s court, holding at 
one time, the office of preefect of the palace (Isa, xxii, 
15), but subsequently the subordinate office of secretary 
(xxxvi, 3; 2 Kings xix, 2), his former post being given 
to Eliakim, B.C. 713. This change appears to have 
been effected by Isaiah’s interposition; for Shebna had 
incurred the prophet’s extreme displeasure, nartly on 
account of his pride (Isa. xxii, 16), his luxury (ver. 18), 
and his tyranny (as implied in the title of “ father” be- 
stowed on his successor, ver. 21), and partly (as appears 
from his successor being termed a “servant. of Jehovah,” 
_ ver. 20) on account of his belonging to the political party 
which was opposed to the theocracy and in favor of the 
Egyptian alliance. From the omission of the usual no- 
tice of his father’s name, it has been conjectured that 
he was a novus homo. Winer thinks, from the Ara- 
meean form of his name, that he was a foreigner. He 
is also mentioned in 2 Kings xviii, 37, Isa, xxxvi, 11, 
22; xxxvii, 2. 


Shebo. See AGATE. 


Shebu’él [many Sheb’uél] (Heb. Shebudl’, SRA aw, 
captive [or renown] of God; Sept. SovBandr; Vulg. 
Sabuel), the name of two Levites. 

1. A leading descendant of Gershom, the son of Moses 
(1 Chron. xxiii, 16), who was ruler of the treasures of 
the house of God (xxvi, 24); called also Shubael (xxiv, 
20). B.C. 1013. “The Targum of 1 Chron. xxvi, 24 
has a strange piece of confusion: ‘And Shebuel, that is, 
Jonathan the son of Gershom the son of Moses, returned 
to the fear of Jehovah, and when David saw that he 
was skilful in money matters he appointed him chief 
over the treasures.’ He is the last descendant of Moses 
of whom there is any trace.” 

2. One of the fourteen sons of Heman the minstrel, 
and chief of the thirteenth band of twelve in the temple 
choir (1 Chron. xxv, 4); also called SHUBAEL (ver. 20). 
B.C. 1013. 


Shebuoth. 


See TALMUD. 
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Shecani’ah (1 Chron. xxiv, 11; 2 Chron. xxxi, 15), 
the same name usually Anglicized SHECHANIAH (q. V.). 


Shechani’ah (Heb. Shekanyah’, M713, dweller 
[i. e. intimate] with Jehovah, twice in the prolonged 
form Shekanya’hu, * anaw [1 Chron. xxiv, 11; 2 Chron. 
xxxi, 15], which is alwa ys Anglicized “ Shecaniah” i in 
the A. V.; Sept. Leyeviac, but Leyoviag in 2 Chron. xxxi, 
15; Ezra sail 5; Lexaviag in ver.3; Leyevia in Neh. xii, 
3; Vulg. Sechenias, but Sebenias in xii, 3), the name of 
several men, chiefly during the post-exilian period. 

1. The chief of the tenth division of priests accord- 
ing to the arrangement under David (1 Chron. xxiv, 11, 
“Shecaniah”), B.C. 1014. 

2. Last named of the priests appointed by Hezekiah 
to distribute the daily services among the sacerdotal 
order (2 Chron. xxxi, 15, “Shecaniah”). B.C. 726. 

3. One of the “ priests and Levites” (but to which of 
these orders he belonged does not certainly appear, prob- 
ably the former, however) who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 3). B.C. 536. In ver. 14 
(and perhaps x, 4) he is apparently called SHEBANIAH 
(q. v.). But he is not the same with the Shecaniah 
who was tenth in order of the priests in the reign of 
David; inasmuch as in the lists in Nehemiah his name 
continually occurs in the seventh or eighth place (see 
Keil, ad loc.). 

4. A person apparently mentioned as one of the 
“ sons” of Pharosh (i. e. Parosh), and father or progeni- 
tor of a Zechariah who returned from the exile in the 
time of Artaxerxes (Ezra viii, 3). B.C. ante 459. As 
the phraseology, however, is here peculiar, many con- 
nect the clause containing this name with the preceding 
verse (as in the Sept. and 1 Esdr.; but contrary to the 
Masoretic punctuation), so as to read, “ Hattush of the 
sons of Shechaniah;” thus identifying this person with 
No. 9. The clause containing this name is perhaps an 
interpolation from ver.5. See HATTUSH. 

5. Another person similarly mentioned in the same 
list (Ezra viii, 5) as progenitor of “the son of Jahaziel,” 
who likewise returned from Babylon with Ezra; but as 
the name Shechaniah itself is not found in the parallel 
list of Ezra 1i, and as the mere patronymic ben-Jahaziel 
is scarcely a sufficient designation, we may conjecture 
(comp. ver. 10) that a name (actually supplied in the 
Zathoe of the Sept. and 1 Esdr.; evidently the Zattu of 
Ezra ii, 8) has dropped out of the Heb. text before “ She- 
chaniah” (Bertheau, Kurzgef. Handb. ad loc.). This in- 
dividual, i. e. Shechaniah, will then appear (in conform- 
ity with the phraseology of the adjoining enumerations) 
as the son of the Zechariah in question, and himself one 
of the returned exiles. B.C. 459. See Zatru. 

6. A son of Jehiel, of the “sons of Elam,” and the one 
who proposed to Ezra the repudiation of the Gentile 
wives taken after the return from Babylon (Ezra x, 2). 
B.C. 458. 

7. The father of Shemaiah, which latter was “ keeper 
of the east gate,” and repaired part of the wall of Jeru- 
salem under Nehemiah (Neh. iii, 29). B.C. ante 446. 
He was perhaps identical with No. 9. 

8. The son of Arah and father-in-law of Tobiah, the 
Jews’ enemy during the restoration of Jerusalem (Neh. 
vi, 18). B.C. cir, 434. 

9. A descendant of the Davidic line, father of She- 
maiah, and apparently the son of Obadiah (1 Chron. iii, 
21, 22). B.C. cir. 410. He may also have been the 
ELIAKIM (Matt. i, 13) or Josepi (Luke iii, 26) of our 
Saviour’s ancestry (Strong, Larm. and Expos. p. 16, 17). 
See Nos. 4 and 7. 


She’chem (Heb. Shekem’, B30 [“in pause” She’- 
kem, plu, both as a common noun (Psa. xxi, 13) and 
as a proper name (Numb. xxvi, 31; Josh. xvii, 2; 1 
Chron. vii, 19)], a shoulder; Sept. Swel); the name 
of three men and one place in the Bible. 

1. The son of Hamor, prince of the country or dis- 
trict of Shechem in which Jacob formed his camp on 
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his return from Mesopotamia. B.C.1906. This young 
man, having seen Jacob’s daughter Dinah, was smitten 
with her beauty, and defloured her. This wrong was 
terribly and cruelly avenged by the damsel’s uterine 
brothers, Simeon and Levi. See Dinan. It seems 
likely that the town of Shechem, even if of recent or- 
igin, must have existed before the birth of a man so 
young as Hamor’s son appears to have been; and we 
may therefore suppose it a name preserved in the fam- 
ily, and which both the town and the princes inherited. 
See No. 4 below. Shechem’s name is always connected 
with that of his father, Hamor (Gen. xxxiii, 19; xxxiv; 
Josh, xxiv, 32; Judg. ix, 28; Acts vii, 16). See JACOB. 

2. A son of Gilead, of the tribe of Manasseh, and 
head of the family of the Shechemites (Numb. xxvi, 
31). B.C. post 1856. His family are again mentioned 
as the Beni-Shechem (Josh. xvii, 2). 

3. In the lists of 1 Chron. another Shechem is named 
among the Gileadites as a son of Shemidah, a younger 
member of the family of the foregoing (vii, 19). B.C. 
post 1856. It must.have been the recollection of one of 
these two Gileadites which led Cyril of Alexandria into 
his strange fancy (quoted by Reland, Palest. p. 1007, 
from his Comm. on Hosea) of placing the city of She- 
chem on the eastern side of the Jordan. 

4, An ancient and important city of Central Pales- 
tine, which still subsists, although under a later desig- 
nation. In our account of it we introduce the copious 
illustrations by modern explorers, 

I. The Name.— The Hebrew word, as above seen, 
means a “shoulder,” or, more correctly, the upper part 
of the back, just below the neck, like the Latin dorsum, 
a ridge (Gesenius, s. v.) The origin of this name is 
doubtful. Some have supposed it was given to the 
town from its position on the water-shed lying between 
the valley of the Jordan, on the east, and the Mediterra- 
nean, on the west. But this is not altogether correct, 
for the water-shed is more than half-way from the city 
to the entrance of the valley; and, had it been other- 
wise, the elevation at that point is so slight that it 
would neither suggest nor justify this as a distinctive 
title. It has also been made a question whether the 
place was so called from Shechem, the son of Hamor, 
head of their tribe in the time of Jacob (Gen. xxxiii, 
18 sq.), or whether he received his name from the city. 
The import of the name favors, certainly, the latter sup- 
position, since its evident signification as an appellative, 
in whatever application, would naturally originate such 
a name; and the name, having been thus introduced, 
would be likely to appear again and again in the family 
of the hereditary rulers of the city or region. The 
name, too, if first given to the city in the time of Ha- 
mor, would have been taken, according to historical 
analogy, from the father rather than the son. Some 
interpret Gen. xxxiii, 18, 19 as showing that Shechem 
in that passage may have been called also Shalem. But 
this opinion has no support except from that passage ; 
and the meaning even there more naturally is that Ja- 
cob came in safety to Shechem (by, as an adjective, 
safe; comp. Gen. xxviii, 21); or (as recognised in the 
English Bible) that Shalem belonged to Shechem as a 
dependent tributary village. See SHALEM. The name 
is also given in the A. V. in the form of StcHEm (Gen. 
xii, 6) and Sycuem (Acts vii, 16), to which, as well as 
SYCHAR (John iv, 5), the reader is referred. In the 
Sept., as above stated, it is (as in the New Test. above) 
usually designated by vyé, but also 7 Xíxrıua in 
1 Kings xii, 25; and rà Lika, as in Josh. xxiv, 32, 
which is the form generally used by Josephus and Eu- 
sebius (in the Onomast.). But the place has also been 
known by very different names from these variations 
of the ancient Shechem. To say nothing of Afabortha 
(Maßopðá or MaBaSpa), which Josephus says (War, 
iv, 8, 1) it was called by the people of the country 
(XDI, the thoroughfare or gorge), and which also 
appears, with a slight variation (famortha) in Pliny 
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(Hist. Nat. v, 13), Josephus (ibid.) calls it Neapolis 
(Neazronic, “ New Town”), from its having been rebuilt 
by Vespasian after the Roman war in Palestine; and 
this name is found on coins still extant (Enckel, Doctr. 
Num. iii, 433). See Nearouis. This last name it has 
still retained in the Arab Nablus, and is one of the very 
few instances throughout the country where the com- 
paratively modern name has supplanted the original. 





Coin of Neapolis in Palestine. 


II. Location.—The scriptural indications of its local- 
ity are not numerous. Joshua places it in Mount Ephra- 
im (xx, 7; see also 1 Kings xii, 25). Shiloh was “on 
the east side of the highway that goeth up from Bethel 
to Shechem” (Judg. xxi, 19); hence Shechem must 
have been farther north than Shiloh. In the story of 
Jotham it is more precisely located under Mount Geri- 
zim (ix, 7); which corresponds with the more full and 
exact description of Josephus, who places it between 
Gerizim and Ebal (Ant. iv, 8, 44). Further, Shechem, 
as we learn from Joseph’s history (Gen. xxxvii, 12, 
etc.), must have been near Dothan; and, assuming Do- 
than to be the place of that name a few miles north- 
east of Nabliis, Shechem must have been among the 
same mountains, not far distant. So, too, as the Svchar 
in John iv, 5 was probably the ancient Shechem, that 
town must have been near Mount Gerizim, to which 
the Samaritan woman pointed or glanced as she stood 
by the well at its foot. The collateral evidences in sup- 
port of this opinion we may briefly state. 1. The city 
is not built on an elevated position, as almost all the 
towns of Palestine are, but at the foot of Gerizim and 
along the valley, indicating a date anterior to the war- 
like and unsettled state of the country which led the 
inhabitants to select a more secure and defensive site 
for their towns; as also the unwillingness of the people 
through future generations to change the site of their 
ancient and renowned city. 2. The advantage which 
it affords of a good supply of running water—a most 
important consideration in that climate especially. No 
spot in this favored locality has such an abundance as 
the city itself. 3. The road which has connected the 
valley with the summit of Mount Gerizim through all 
past ages is the one ascending behind the present town. 
It is true that there is another path leading up from the 
valley about half-way between the city and the east 
end of the valley; but this has never been more than a 
kind of by-path, used by few except shepherds. 4. The 
antiquities in and around the city. These are neither 
numerous nor important in themselves, but as evidence 
on the subject in question they are of considerable value. 
They consist of portions of walls, cisterns, fragments of 
potteries, and such like, all of early date, and some evi- 
dently of Hebrew origin. These being either within 
the walls of the present city, or in its immediate vicin- 
ity, and none to be met with in any other part of the 
valley, seem to be a pretty conclusive proof that the 
present site is the original one. 5. The narrative of 
Jotham’s parable to the people of Shechem clearly in- 
dicates the same spot (Judg. ix, 7-21). He would have 
stood on one of those large projections of Gerizim that 
overlook the city; and in no other spot in the valley 
would the whole story tally so well. Josephus, in re- 
lating Jotham’s exploit, confirms this beyond all dispute. 
His words are that Jotham went up to Mount Gerizim, 
which overhangs the city Shechem (Ant. v, 7,2). We 
may remark that Josephus usually retains the old name 
Shechem when speaking of the city, but occasionally 
adopts the new name, Neapolis (War, iv, 8,1); and 
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thus clearly identities Shechem with Nablis, This 
was certainly the Jewish opinion, as we read in Mid- 
rash Rabbah that “Shechem in Mount Ephraim is Na- 
pulis.” So, also, the early Christians Epiphanius (Adv. 
Her, iii, 1055) and Jerome (Epit. Paulew), The only 
ancient author that makes a distinction between She- 
chem and Nablis is Eusebius, if indeed he means to as- 
sert the fact, which seems doubtful from his mode of 
expression (Onomast. s. v. TepéBivdoç, Evyéu). But 
his contemporary, the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who visited 
the place in A.D. 333, not only identifies the two, but 
also never calls the city by its new name, Neapolis, but 
only its ancient name, Sychem; and most likely he thus 
only expressed the general and probably universal opin- 
ion that then prevailed among both Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

The ancient town, in its most flourishing age, may 
have filled a wider circuit than its modern representa- 
tive. It could easily have extended farther up the side 
of Gerizim, and eastward nearer to the opening into the 
valley from the plain. But any great change in this 
respect, certainly the idea of an altogether different 
position, the natural conditions of the locality render 
doubtful. That the suburbs of the town, in the age of 
Christ, approached nearer than at present to the en- 
trance into the valley between Gerizim and Ebal may 
be inferred from the implied vicinity of Jacob’s well to 
Sychar in John’s narrative (iv, 1 sq.). The impression 
made there on the reader is that the people could be 
readily seen as they came forth from the town to repair 
to Jesus at the well; whereas Nabliis is more than a 
mile distant, and not visible from that point. The 
present inhabitants have a belief or tradition that She- 
chem occupied a portion of the valley on the east be- 
yond the limits of the modern town; and certain trav- 
ellers speak of ruins there, which they regard as evi- 
dence of the same fact. The statement of Eusebius 
that Svchar lay east of Neapolis may be explained by 
the circumstance that the part of Neapolis in that quar- 
ter had fallen into such a state of ruin when he lived as 
to be mistaken for the site of a separate town (see Re- 
land, Palest. p. 1004). The portion of the town on the 
edge of the plain was more exposed than that in the 
recess of the valley, and, in the natural course of things, 
would be destroyed first, or be left to desertion and de- 
cay. Josephus says that more than ten thousand Sa- 
maritans (inhabitants of Shechem are meant) were de- 
stroyed by the Romans on one occasion ( War, iii, 7, 32). 
The population, therefore, must have been much greater 
than Nablis, with its present dimensions, would contain. 

HT. Hzstory.—The allusions to Shechem in the Bible 
are numerous, and show how important the place was 
in Jewish history. Abraham, on his first migration to 
the land of promise, pitched his tent and built an altar 
under the oak (or Terebinth) of Moreh at Shechem. 
4 The Canaanite was then in the land;” and it is evi- 
dent that the region, if not the city, was already in pos- 
session of the aboriginal race (see Gen. xii, 6). Some 
have inferred from the expression “place of Shechem” 
(DSW) 09772) that it was not inhabited as a city in the 
time of Abraham. But we have the same expression 
used of cities or towns in other instances (xviii, 24; xix, 
12; xxix, 22); and it may have been interchanged here, 
without any difference of meaning, with the phrase, 
“city of Shechem,” which occurs in xxxiii, 18. A po- 
sition affording such natural advantages would hardly 
fail to be occupied as soon as any population existed in 
the country. The narrative shows incontestably that 
at the time of Jacob’s arrival here, after his sojourn in 
Mesopotamia (ver. 18; ch. xxxiv), Shechem was a Hi- 
vite city, of which Hamor, the father of Shechem, was 
the head man. It was at this time that the patriarch 
purchased from that chieftain “the parcel of the field,” 
which he subsequently bequeathed, as a special patri- 
mony, to his son Joseph (xliii, 22; Josh. xxiv, 32; John 
iv, 5). 
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the Mukhna, and its value was the greater on account 
of the well which Jacob had dug there, so as not to be 
dependent on his neighbors for a supply of water. The 
defilement of Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, and the capture 
of Shechem and massacre of all the male inhabitants by 
Simeon and Levi, are events that belong to this period 
(Gen. xxxiv, 1 sq.). As this bloody act, which Jacob 
so entirely condemned (ver. 30) and reprobated with his 
dying breath (xlix, 5-7), is ascribed to two persons, some 
urge that as evidence of the very insignificant charac- 
ter of the town at the time of that transaction. But the 
argument is by no means decisive. Those sons of Ja- 
cob were already at the head of households of their own, 
and may have had the support, in that achievement, of 
their numerous slaves and retainers, We speak in like 
manner of a commander as taking this or that city when 
we mean that it was done under his leadership. The 
oak under which Abraham had worshipped survived to 
Jacob’s time; and the latter, as he was about to remove 
to Beth-el, collected the images and amulets which some 
of his family had brought with them from Padan-aram 
and buried them “under the oak which was by She- 
chem” (xxxv, 1-4). The “oak of the monument” (if 
we adopt that rendering of 1x72 RER in Judg. ix, 6), 
where the Shechemites made Abimelech king, marked, 
perhaps, the veneration with which the Hebrews looked 
back to these earliest footsteps (the incunabula gentis) 
of the patriarchs in the Holy Land. See MEONENIM. 
During Jacob’s sojourn at Hebron his sons, in the course 
of their pastoral wanderings, drove their flocks to She- 
chem, and at Dothan, in that neighborhood, Joseph, 
who had been sent to look after their welfare, was seized 
and sold to the Ishmaelites (Gen. xxxvii, 12,28). Inthe 
distribution of the land after its conquest by the He- 
brews, Shechem fell to the lot of Ephraim (Josh. xx, 7), 
but was assigned to the Levites, and became a city of 
refuge (xxi, 20,21). It acquired new importance as the 
scene of the renewed promulgation of the law, when its 
blessings were heard from Gerizim and its curses from 
Ebal, and the people bowed their heads and acknowl- 
edged Jehovah as their king and ruler (Deut. xxvii, 11; 
Josh. ix, 32-35). It was here Joshua assembled the peo- 
ple, shortly before his death, and delivered to them his 
last counsels (xxiv, 1,25). After the death of Gideon, 
Abimelech, his bastard son, induced the Shechemites to 
revolt from the Hebrew commonwealth and elect him 
as king (Judg.ix). It was to denounce this act of usur- 
pation and treason that Jotham delivered his parable 
of the trees to the men of Shechem from the top of Geri- 
zim, as recorded at length in Judg. ix, 22 sq. The pict- 
uresque traits of the allegory, as Prof. Stanley suggests 
(Sinai and Palestine, p. 236; Jewish Church, p. 348), are 
strikingly appropriate to the diversitied foliage of the 
region. In revenge for his expulsion, after a reign of 
three years, Abimelech destroyed the city, and, as an 
emblem of the fate to which he would consign it, sowed 
the ground with salt (Judg. ix, 34-45). It was soon re- 
stored, however, for we are told in 1 Kings xii that all 
Israel assembled at Shechem, and Rehoboam, Solomon’s 
successor, went thither to be inaugurated as king. Its 
central position made it convenient for such assemblies ; 
its history was fraught with recollections which would 
give the sanctions of religion as well as of patriotism to 
the vows of sovereign and people. The new king’s ob- 
stinacy made him insensible to such influences. Here, 
at this same place, the ten tribes renounced the house 
of David and transferred their allegiance to Jeroboam 
(ver. 16), under whom Shechem became for a time the 
capital of his kingdom. We come next to the epoch of 
the exile. The people of Shechem doubtless shared the 
tate of the other inhabitants, and were, most of them at 
least, carried into captivity (2 Kings xvii, 5,6; xvili, 9 
sq.). But Shalmaneser, the conqueror, sent colonies from 
Babylonia to occupy the place of the exiles (xvii, 24). 
It would seem that there was another influx of stran- 
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The “certain men from Shechem” mentioned in Jer. 
xli, 5, who were slain on their way to Jerusalem, were 
possibly Cuthites, i. e. Babylonian immigrants who had 
become proselytes or worshippers of Jehovah (see Hit- 
zig, Der Proph. Jer. p. 331). These Babylonian settlers 
in the land, intermixed, no doubt, to some extent with 
the old inhabitants, were the Samaritans, who erected at 
length a rival temple on Gerizim (B.C. 300), and be- 
tween whom and the Jews a bitter hostility existed for 
so many ages (Josephus, Ant. xii, 1,1; xiii, 3,4). The 
Son of Sirach (1, 26) says that “a foolish people,” i. e. 
the Samaritans, “dwelt at Shechem” (rà Lika). 
From its vicinity to their place of worship, it became 
the principal city of the Samaritans, a rank which it 
maintained at least till the destruction of their temple, 
about B.C. 129, a period of nearly two hundred years 
(ibid. xiii, 9,1; War, i, 2,6). From the time of the 
origin of the Samaritans the history of Shechem blends 
itself with that of this people and of their sacred mount, 
Gerizim; and the reader will find the proper informa- 
tion on this part of the subject under those heads. The 
city was taken and the temple destroyed by John Hyr- 
canus, B.C, 129 (Ant. xiii, 9,1; War, i, 2, 6). 

As already intimated, Shechem reappears in the New 
Test. It is probably the Sychar of John iv, 5, near 
which the Saviour conversed with the Samaritan wom- 
an at Jacob’s well. Evyáp, as the place is termed there 
(Zcyap in Rec. Text is incorrect), found only in that 
passage, was no doubt current among the Jews in the 
age of Christ, and was either a term of reproach “pý, 
“ a lie”) with reference to the Samaritan faith and wor- 
ship, or, possibly, a provincial mispronunciation of that 
period (see Lücke, Comm. üb. Johan. i, 577). The Sav- 
iour, with his disciples, remained two days at Sychar on 
his journey from Judæa to Galilee. He preached the 
Word there, and many of the people believed on him 
(John iv, 39, 40). In Acts vii, 16, Stephen reminds his 
hearers that certain of the patriarchs (meaning Joseph, 
as we see in Josh. xxiv, 32, and following, perhaps, some 
tradition as to Jacob’s other sons) were buried at Sy- 
chem. Jerome, who lived so long hardly more than a 
day’s journey from Shechem, says that the tombs of the 
twelve patriarchs were to be seen there in his day. 
The anonymous city in Acts viii, 5, where Philip 
preached with such effect, may have been Sychem, 
though many would refer that narrative to Samaria, 
the capital of the province. 

We have seen that not long after the times of the 
New Test. the place received the name of Neapolis, 
which it still retains in the Arabic form of Nablûs, 
being one of the very few names imposed by the Ro- 
mans in Palestine which have survived to the present 
day. It had probably suffered much, if it was not com- 
pletely destroyed, in the war with the Romans (see 
Rambach, De Urbe Sichem Sale Conspersa [Hal. 1730 ]), 
and would seem to have been restored or rebuilt by Ves- 
pasian, and then to have taken this new name; for the 
coins of the city, of which there are many, all bear the 
inscription Flavia Neapolis— the former epithet no 
doubt derived from Flavius Vespasian (Mionnet, Méd. 
Antig. v, 499). The name occurs first in Josephus 
(War, iv, 8, 1), and then in Pliny (Hist. Nat. v, 14), 
Ptolemy (Geog. v, 16). As intimated above, there had 
already been converts to the Christian faith at this 
place under our Saviour, and it is probable that a 
Church had been gathered here by the apostles (John 
iv, 80-42; Acts viii, 25; ix,31; xv,3). Justin Martyr 
was a native of Neapolis (A polog. ii, 41). The name 
of Germanus, bishop of Neapolis, occurs in A.D. 314; 
and other bishops continue to be mentioned down to 
A.D. 536, when the bishop John signed his name at the 
synod of Jerusalem (Reland, Palæst. p. 1009). When the 
Moslems invaded Palestine, Neapolis and other small 
towns in the neighborhood were subdued while the 
siege of Jerusalem was going on (Abulfeda, Annal. i, 
229). After the taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, 
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Neapolis and other towns in the mountains of Samaria 
tendered their submission, and Tancred took possession 
of them without resistance (Will. Tyr. ix, 20). Neapo- 
lis was laid waste by the Saracens in A.D. 1113; but a 
few years after (A.D. 1120) a council was held here 
by king Baldwin II to consult upon the state of the 
country (Fulcher, p. 424: Will Tyr. xii, 13). Neapolis 
was not made a Latin bishopric, but belonged probably 
to that of Samaria, and the property of it was assigned 
to the abbot and canons of the Holy Sepulchre (Jac. de 
Vitriacus, ch. lviii). After some disasters in the unquiet 
times which ensued, and after some circumstances which 
show its remaining importance, the place was finally 
taken from the Christians in A.D. 1242 by Abu Ali, the 
colleague of sultan Bibars, and has remained in Moslem 
hands ever since. 

IV. Description.—1. The natural features of the neigh- 
borhood are the two mountains Gerizim and Ebal, stand- 
ing in front of each other like two giants, with the little 
valley running between, and on the eastern side the 
noble plain of Mukhna stretching from north to south. 
The two mountains run in parallel ranges from east to 
west— Ebal on the north and Gerizim on the south—and 
both reach an elevation of some 2500 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean, and 800 feet above the val- 
ley itself. From the town to the eastern opening of 
the valley, a distance of about a mile and a half, where 
the two mountain ranges have their starting - points, 
and to which parts the names of Gerizim and Ebal are 
confined, both mountains rise immediately from the val- 
ley in steep and mostly precipitous declivities to the 
height stated; and both, as seen from the valley, are 
equally naked and sterile. But immediately behind the 
city, and there only, Gerizim has the advantage, owing 
to a copious stream that flows through a small ravine at 
the west side of the town. Here are several orchards 
and gardens, producing abundantly. On Ebal also, op- 
posite the town, there are several gardens and cultivated 
plots—some old, but the majority of late planting—and 
all in a comparatively thriving condition , but these can 
never equal those on the Gerizim side on account of the 
deficiency of water. The valley itself stands at an ele- 
vation of some 1700 feet above the Mediterranean, run- 
ning from east to west, and extending from the eastern 
abutments of the two mountains as far as Sebustieh (Sa- 
maria) westward. <A portion of this only belongs to our 
present notice, namely, from its eastern opening to the 
town of Nablûs, a distance of about a mile and a half. 
Its width varies. At its commencement it measures 
somewhat more than half a mile; but near half-way to 
the town it contracts to about half that width. But as 
we proceed towards the city the mountains again re- 
cede, and the valley widens to its former width; but 
again, at the city, contracts to its narrowest dimension. 
It is hardly in any part a flat level, but rather a gradual 
slope of the two mountains, until they dovetail into each 
other. Just at the commencement of the valley, on 
either side, are Jacob’s well and Joseph’s tomb. (See 
below.) A little farther on, and near the centre of the 
valley, stands the hamlet Balata, the remains of a town 
of the same name mentioned by Parchi (Kapht va-Phe- 
rach), but of no historical importance. Near half-way 
up the valley is the highest ground, forming the water- 
shed between the valley of the Jordan and the Mediter- 
ranean. The valley thus far is almost without trees of 
any kind, but the part nearest the town is well wooded. 
The principal kind of tree is the olive, as it seems to 
have been in the days of Jotham (Judg. ix, 8). The 
town itself is surrounded by orchards and gardens, where 
figs, mulberries, grapes, almonds, oranges, apricots, and 
other fruit grow luxuriantly. . 

One of the great and peculiar features of this valley 
is the abundance of water. Dr. Rosen says that the in- 
habitants boast of the existence of not less than eighty 
springs of water within and around the city. He gives 
the names of twenty-seven of the principal of them. 
Within some two miles’ radius from thirty to forty 
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copious springs exist. But within the area now under 
notice they are more copious than numerous. There is 
not a single spring on the Ebal side till we have passed 
the city fur some distance. On the Gerizim side, out- 
side the city, there are three. The first, rising near the 
water-shed, dries up in summer. ‘The next, ’Ain Dafna 
(the Aagyn of the Roman period of the city), a very 
large stream, issues out near the road and runs in an 
open channel past Jacob’s well, turning a mill on its 
way, and emptying itself to water the plain. ’Ain Ba- 
lata, named from the little village whence it flows, is 
the other, issuing from a subterranean chamber sup- 
ported by three pillars, and sufficiently copious to sup- 
ply a large population. Within the city itself the 
principal supply is derived from a stream descending 
from a ravine on the western side of the town, which is 
made to flow in abundance along the channels of some 
of the streets. The fountains are numerous. The most 
remarkable, ’Ain el-Kerun, is under a vaulted dome, and 
is reached by a flight of steps. The water is convey- 
ed hence by conduits to two of the principal mosques 
and some private houses, and afterwards serves to water 
the gardens below. The various streams run on the 
northern side of the town into one channel, which 
serves to turn a corn-mill that is kept going summer 
and winter. 

On the eastern side of the valley, as already men- 
tioned, lies the extensive plain of the Mukhna, stretch- 
ing for many miles from north to south, and hemmed 
in on both sides by mountain chains, the slopes of which 
support several villages and hamlets. In Scripture it 


is called Sadeh (TTD), a smooth or level cultivated 


open land (Gen. xxxiii, 19), to which our Saviour 
pointed when he said, “Say ye not, There are yet 
four months, and then cometh harvest ?” etc, (John iv, 
35). 

The situation of the town is one of surpassing beauty. 
“The land of Syria,” said Mohammed, “is beloved by 
Allah beyond all lands, and the part of Syria which he 
loveth most is the district of Jerusalem, and the place 
which he loveth most in the district of Jerusalem is the 
mountain of Nablis” (F'undgr. des Orients, ii, 139). Its 
appearance has called forth the admiration of all trav- 
ellers who have any sensibility to the charms of nature. 
It lies in a sheltered valley, protected by Gerizim on 
the south and Ebal on the north. The feet of these 
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mountains, where they rise from the town, are not more 
than five hundred yards apart. The bottom of the val- 
ley is about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the top of Gerizim 800 feet higher still. Those who 
have been to Heidelberg will assent to Von Richter’s 
remark that the scenery, as viewed from the foot of the 
hills, is not unlike that of the beautiful German town. 
The site of the present city, which we believe to have 
been also that of the Hebrew city, occurs exactly on the 
water-summit; and streams issuing from the numerous 
springs there flow down the opposite slupes of the val- 
ley, spreading verdure and fertility in every direction. 
Travellers vie with each other in the language which 
they employ to describe the scene that bursts here so 
suddenly upon them on arriving in spring or early sum- 
mer at this paradise of the Holy Land. The somewhat 
sterile aspect of the adjacent mountains becomes itself 
a foil, as it were, to set off the effect of the verdant fields 
and orchards which fill up the valley. “ There is noth- 
ing finer in all Palestine,” says Dr. Clarke, “than a view 
of Nablis from the heights around it. As the traveller 
descends towards it from the hills, it appears luxuriant- 
ly embosomed in the most delightful and fragrant bow- 
ers, half concealed by rich gardens and by stately trees 
collected into groves, all around the bold and beautiful 
valley in which it stands.” “The whole valley,” says 
Dr. Robinson, “ was filled with gardens of vegetables 
and orchards of all kinds of fruits, watered by fountains 
which burst forth in various parts and flow westward in 
refreshing streams. It came upon us suddenly, like a 
scene of fairy enchantment. We saw nothing to com- 
pare with it in all Palestine. Here, beneath the shadow 
of an immense mulberry-tree, by the side of a purling 
rill, we pitched our tent for the remainder of the day 
and the night. . .. We rose early, awakened by the 
songs of nightingales and other birds, of which the gar- 
dens around us were full.” “There is no wilderness 
here,” says Van de Velde (i, 386), “there are no wild 
thickets, yet there is always verdure, always shade, not 
of the oak, the terebinth, and the caroub-tree, but of 
the olive-grove, so soft in color, so picturesque in form, 
that, for its sake, we can willingly dispense with all 
other wood. There is a singularity about the vale of 
Shechem, and that is the peculiar coloring which ob- 
jects assume in it. You know that wherever there is 
water the air becomes charged with watery particles, 
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and that distant objects beheld through that 
medium seem to be enveloped in a pale-blue 
or gray mist, such as contributes not a little to 
give a charm to the landscape. But it is pre- 
cisely those atmospheric tints that we miss so 
much in Palestine. Fiery tints are to be seen 
both in the morning and the evening, and glit- 
tering violet or purple-colored hues where the 
light falls next to the long, deep shadows; but 
there is an absence of coloring, and of that 
charming dusky hue in which objects assume 
such softly blended forms, and in which also 
the transition in color from the foreground to 
the farthest distance loses the hardness of out- 
line peculiar to the perfect tansparency of an 
Eastern sky. It is otherwise in the vale of 
Shechem, at least in the morning and the 
evening. Here the exhalations remain hover- 
ing among the branches and leaves of the 
olive-trees, and hence that lovely bluish haze. 
The valley is far from broad, not exceeding in 
some places a few hundred feet. This vou find 
generally enclosed on all sides; here, likewise, 
the vapors are condensed. And so you advance 
under the shade of the foliage, along the living 
waters, and charmed by the melody of a Host 
of singing birds—for they, teo, know where to 
find their best quarters—while the perspective | 
fades away and is lost in the damp, vapory at- | 
mosphere.” Apart entirely from the historic || 
interest of the place, such are the natural at- | 
tractions of this favorite resort of the patri- 
archs of old, such the beauty of the scenery, and 
the indescribable air of tranquillity and repose 
which hangs over the scene, that the travel- 
ler, anxious as he may be to hasten forward in 
his journey, feels that he would gladly linger, 
and could pass here days and weeks without impatience. 

2. The modern city, as already observed, is situated 
in the valley, about a mile and a half from its eastern 
opening. It stands at the foot of Gerizim, and stretches 
from east to west in an irregular form. Just where the 
city stands there is scarcely any flat ground, the grad- 
ual slopes of the two mountains dovetailing into each 
other. The roads leading to the town from all parts are 
in a most primitive and wretched condition, and the 
town itself is surrounded by all kinds of filth. The city 
is encompassed by a wall of very common structure, and 
in a most dilapidated condition. The two principal 
gates—one in the eastern and the other in the western 
end of the town—are in keeping with the walls, and 
would not give so much trouble to a conqueror as in the 
time of Abimelech. Notwithstanding, they are of no 
small importance in the economy of the town. Here 
we still find a faint emblem of what gates were in an- 
cient times—the great. emporiums where all the public 
affairs of the city were transacted. The gates of Na- 
blûs retain their importance in part. At the western 
gate the revenue department is still located, and all 
who pass through with any commodities to sell, and 
purchasers, are charged a certain toll according to the 
value of the articles, The main street, following the 
line of the valley from east to west, runs almost in a 
straight line the whole length of the town, connecting 
the two gates. Most of the other streets cross this 
quite irregularly, and are, almost without exception, nar- 
row and dirty. Nearly all of them have a channel along 
the centre, in which runs a stream of water. In the 
winter season these streams are full, but diminish dur- 
ing the summer months, and several are dried up. This 
arrangement of the water causes the town to be very 
damp during the winter: and, however pleasant it mav 
be in summer, it certainly forms anything but a good 
element in the sanitary condition of the place. This 
state of the streets, together with the fact of some of 
them being arched, makes the town uncommonly som- 
bre and dull. But when we speak of streets, our read- 
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ers must not imagine them to be similar to European 
streets, formed by the front of lines of houses, private or 
public; but the streets of Nablis, like those of other Ori- 
ental towns, are only passages between dead walls, ex- 
cept where the bazaars break the monotony. These are 
the Eastern shops or market-places—a kind of recesses in 
the walls—and are comparatively numerous in Nablis. 
They are grouped according to the merchandise they 
contain, and are situated principally in the main street. 

With regard to the buildings, we may remark that 
all the houses are built of stone, and are heavy and 
sombre. They are entered from the street through a 
ponderous strong door, barred on the inside (2 Sam. 
xiii, 18); a large iron knocker is attached, and two or 
three blows with this will suffice to bring one of the 
inmates to ask, “ Who is there?” (Acts xii, 13). From 
the inside it will be found that each house stands de- 
tached from its neighbor, and consists of detached 
vaulted rooms, all built of stone, and all opening into 
the court, which is uncovered, but screened from the 
observation of all but the inmates by the high walls 
of the house on all sides. Every house has one dome 
or more; but the roof is flat, with battlements sur- 
rounding it, to prevent any one falling into the street 
or court (Deut. xxii, 8). In the better sort of houses a 
kind of family saloon is built on a portion of the roof 
of the house, much more spacious and airy than the 
other rooms, and preserved principally for the enter- 
tainment of guests who are to be treated with marked 
respect. This is the aliyah, maby, of the Old Test. 
(1 Kings xvii, 19), and the “larger upper room” (avw- 
yarov péiya) of the New (Mark xiv, 15). The win- 
dows of the houses are sometimes only square holes in 
the wall (Acts xx, 9); but generally finished with lat- 
tice-work as of old (Judg. v, 28; Cant. ii, 9). 

There are no public buildings worth mentioning. 
The Aeniseh, or synagogue of the Samaritans, is a small 
editice, in the interior of which there is nothing re- 
markable, unless it be an alcove, screened by a curtain, 
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in which their sacred writings are kept. The structure 
may be three or four centuries old. A description and 
sketch plan of it are given in Mr. Grove’s paper On the 
Modern Samaritans, in Vacation Tourists for 1861. 
WNablis has five mosques, two of which, according to a 
tradition in which Mohammedans, Christians, and Sa- 
mnaritans agree, were originally churches. One of them, 
it is said, was dedicated to John the Baptist ; its eastern 
portal, still well preserved, shows the European taste of 
its founders, The domes of the houses and the mina- 
rets, as they show themselves above the sea of luxuri- 
ant vegetation which surrounds them, present a strik- 
ing view to the traveller approaching from the east or 
the west. 

There are a few small portions of the town remain- 
ing, in all probability, from ancient times. The arched 
passage in the Samaritan quarter seems to be partly of 
this class, comprising levelled stones of Jewish style. 
Similar ones are in other parts of the town. The mar- 
ble troughs used at the principal streams are probably 
Israelitish remains. These are five in number, dug up 
an the plain on the eastern side of Gerizim, and original- 
ly the sarcophagi of the dead. Rosen, during his stay 
at Nabliis, examined anew the Samaritan inscriptions 
found there, supposed to be among the oldest written 
monuments in Palestine. He has furnished, as Prof. Rö- 
diger admits, the best copy of them that has been taken 
(see a fac-simile in Zeitschr.der deutschen morgenl. Gesell- 
schaft, 1860, p. 621). The inscriptions, on stone-tablets, 
distinguished in his account as No. 1 and No. 2, belonged 
originally to a Samaritan synagogue which stood just 
out of the city, near the Samaritan quarter, of which 
synagogue a few remains only are now left. They are 
thought to be as old at least as the age of Justinian, who 
(A.D. 529) destroyed so many of the Samaritan places of 
worship. Some, with less reason, think they may have 
been saved from the Temple on Gerizim, having been 
transferred afterwards to a later synagogue. One of 
the tablets is now inserted in the wall of a minaret ; 
the other was discovered not long ago in a heap of rub- 
bish not far from it. The inscriptions consist of brief 
extracts from the Samaritan Pentateuch, probably val- 
uable as palzeographic documents. Similar slabs are to 
be found built into the walls of several of the sanctu- 
aries in the neighborhood of Nablis; as at the tombs 
of Eleazar, Phinehas, and Ithamar at Awertah. 

3. To complete our survey of Shechem and its neigh- 
borhood, we must take a brief glance at the traditional 
monuments that exist there. The most interesting by 
far are the Well of Jacob and the Tomb of Joseph. 
These stand at the eastern opening of the valley, the 
former near the foot of Gerizim, and the latter near the 
foot of Ebal, as if keeping guard over the parcel of field 
bought by the patriarch of the children of Hamor. 

(1.) With regard to the first of these, we may ob- 
serve that the language in the original is remarkably 
descriptive of the spot. Had Jacob bought a portion of 
the valley, we should have had émek, DY, but here it 
is a part of the sadéh, TTRY, the level cultivated land, 
the plain of Mukhna already described; and to no oth- 
er part of the country could this term be applied. This, 
in connection with the unbroken tradition of the spot, 
renders its genuineness beyond all doubt. The well is 
not an ain, {"3,a fountain of living water; but a beér, 
“NI, a cistern to hold rain-water. [fence our Saviour’s 
contrast, with the Samaritan woman, between the cis- 
dern (ppéap) which Jacob gave them and the fountain 
(mny) which he should give them (John iv, 12, 14). 
Faithful to the language of Scripture, the natives never 
call it ’Ain Yakub, but always Bir Yakub, Jacob’s Well. 
The native Christians of Nabliis frequently call it Air 
Samariyeh, the Samaritan Well; but the Samaritans 
themselves only call it Bir Yakub. 

“<A low spur projects from the base of Gerizim in a 
north-eastern direction, between the plain and the open- 
ing of the valley. On the point of this spur is a little 
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mound of shapeless ruins, with several fragments of 
granite columns. Beside these is the well. Formerly 
there was a square hole opening into a carefully built 
vaulted chamber, about ten feet square, in the floor of 
which was the true mouth of the well. Now a portion 
of the vault has fallen in and completely covered up the 
mouth, so that nothing can be seen above but a shallow 
pit half filled with stones and rubbish. The well is 
deep—seventy-five feet when last measured, and there 
was probably a considerable accumulation of rubbish at 
the bottom. Sometimes it contains a few feet of water, 
but at others it is quite dry. It is entirely excavated 
in the solid rock, perfectly round, nine feet in diameter, 
with the sides hewn smooth and regular” (Porter, Hand- 
book, p. 340). The well is fast filling up with the stones 
thrown in by travellers and others. At Maundrell’s 
visit (1697) it was 105 feet deep, and the same measure- 
ment is given by Dr. Robinson as having been taken in 
May, 1838. But, five years later, when Dr. Wilson re- 
covered Mr, A. Bonar’s Bible from it, the depth had de- 
creased to “exactly seventy-five” (Wilson, Lands, ii, 57). 
Maundrell (March 24) found fifteen feet of water stand- 
ing in the well. It appears now to be always dry. 

“Tt has every claim to be considered the original 
well, sunk deep into the rocky ground by ‘our father 
Jacob.’” This, at least, was the tradition of the place 
in the last days of the Jewish people (John iv, 6, 12). 
Its position adds probability to the conclusion, indicat- 
ing, as has been well observed, that it was there dug by 
one who could not trust to the springs so near in the 
adjacent vale — the springs of Ain Balata and ’Ain 
Dafna — which still belonged to the Canaanites. Of 
all the special localities of our Lord’s life, this is almost 
the only one absolutely undisputed. “The tradition, 
in which, by a singular coincidence, Jews and Samari- 
tans, Christians and Mohammedans, all agree, goes 
back,” says Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res. ii, 284), “at least to 
the time of Eusebius, in the early part of the 4th cen- 
tury. That writer indeed speaks only of the sepul- 
chre; but the Bordeaux Pilgrim, in A.D. 333, men- 
tions also the well; and neither of these writers has 
any allusion to a church. But Jerome, in Epitaphium 
Paule, which is referred to A.D. 404, makes her visit 
the church erected at the side of Mount Gerizim around 
the Well of Jacob, where our Lord met the Samaritan 
woman. The church would seem, therefore, to have 
been built during the 4th century; though not by 
Helena, as is reported in modern times. It was vis- 
ited and is mentioned, as around the well, by Antoninus 
Martyr near the close of the 6th century; by Arculfus 
a century later, who describes it as built in the form of 
a cross; and again by St. Willibald in the 8th century. 
Yet Saewulf, abont A.D. 1103, and Phocas in 1185, who 
speak of the well, make no mention of the church; 
whence we may conclude that the latter had been de- 
stroyed before the period of the Crusades. Brocardus 
speaks of ruins around the well, blocks of marble and 
columns, which he held to be the ruins of a town, the 
ancient Thebez; they were probably those of the 
church, to which he makes no allusion. Other trav- 
ellers, both of that age and later, speak of the church 
only as destroyed, and the well as already deserted. 
Before the days of Eusebius there seems to be no his- 
torical testimony to show the identity of this well with 
that which our Saviour visited; and the proof must 
therefore rest, so far as it can be made out at all, on 
circumstantial evidence. I am not aware of anything, 
in the nature of the case, that goes to contradict the 
common tradition; but, on the other hand, I see much 
in the circumstances tending to confirm the supposition 
that this is actually the spot where our Lord held his 
conversation with the Samaritan woman. Jesus was 
journeying from Jerusalem to Galilee, and rested at 
the well, while ‘his disciples were gone away into the 
city to buy meat.’ The well, therefore, lav apparently 
before the city, and at some distance from it. In pass- 
ing along the eastern plain, Jesus had halted at the 
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well, and sent his disciples to the city situated in the 
narrow valley, intending, on their return, to proceed 
along the plain on his way to Galilee, without himself 
visiting the city. All this corresponds exactly to the 
present character of the ground. The well, too, was 
Jacob’s Well, of high antiquity, a known and venerated 
spot, which, after having already lived for so many 
ayes in tradition, would not be likely to be forgotten in 
the two and a half centuries intervening between John 
and Eusebius.” 

It is understood that the well, and the site around it, 
have lately been purchased by the Russian Church, not, 
it is to be hoped, with the intention of erecting a Church 
over it, and thus forever destroying the reality and the 
sentiment of the place. A special fund has recently been 
raised in England for the purpose of surveying the prem- 
ises and cleaning out the well. See JacoB’s WELL. 

(2.) The second of the spots alluded to is the Tomb 
of Joseph. It lies about a quarter of a mile north of 
the well, exactly in the centre of the opening of the 
valley between Gerizim and Ebal. It is a small square 
enclosure of high whitewashed walls, surrounding a 
tomb of the ordinary kind, but with the peculiarity 
that it is placed diagonally to the walls, instead of par- 
allel, as usual. A rough pillar used as an altar, and 
black with the traces of fire, is at the head, and another 
at the foot of the tomb. In the left-hand corner as 
you enter is a vine, whose branches “run over the 
wall,” recalling exactly the metaphor of Jacob’s bless- 
ing (Gen. xlix, 22). In the walls are two slabs with 
Hebrew inscriptions. One of these is given by Dr. 
Wilson (Lands, ete. ii, 61), and the interior is almost 
covered with the names of pilgrims in Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Samaritan. Beyond this there is nothing to re- 
mark in the structure itself. It purports to cover the 
tamb of Joseph, buried there in the “ parcel of ground” 
which his father bequeathed especially to him his fa- 
vorite son, and in which his bones were deposited after 
the conquest of the country was completed (Josh. xxiv, 
32). 

The local tradition of the tomb, like that of the well, 
is as old as the beginning of the 4th century. Both 
Eusebius ( Onomast. Zvyép) and the Bordeaux Pil- 
grim mention its existence. So do Benjamin of Tudela 
(1160-79) and Maundeville (1322), and so—to pass over 
intermediate travellers— does Maundrell (1697). All 
that is wanting in these accounts is to fix the tomb 
which they mention to the present spot. But this is 
difficult. Maundrell describes it as on his right hand, 
in leaving Nablis for Jerusalem; “just without the 
city”—a small mosque, “built over the sepulchre of 
Joseph” (March 25). Some time after passing it he 
arrives at the well. This description is quite inappli- 
cable to the tomb just described, but perfectly suits the 
Wely at the north-east foot of Gerizim, which also 
bears (among the Moslems) the name of Joseph. When 
the expressions of the two oldest authorities cited above 
are examined, it will be seen that they are quite as 
suitable, if not more so, to this latter spot as to the 
tomb on the open plain. On the other hand, the Jew- 
ish travellers, from hap-Parchi (cir. 1320) downwards, 
specify the tomb as in the immediate neighborhood 
of the village el-Balata. See the iffneraries entitled 
Jichus hat-Tsadikim (A.D. 1561) and Jichus ha-A both 
(1537), in Carmoly, Itinéraires de la Terre- Sainte. 
Stanley states, after Buckingham, that it is said by the 
Samaritans to be thus called after a rabbi Joseph of 
Nabliis (Sin. and Pal. p. 241, note). But this identifi- 
cation seems to be a mistake, probably a Mohammedan 
legend, and imposed upon inquisitive travellers by un- 
scrupulous guides. The present Samaritans know of 
no Joseph’s tomb but the generally accepted one; and 
to it does the Jewish as well as the Samaritan tradition 
bear testimony. Hap-Parchi, who spent some years ex- 
ploring Palestine, fixes Joseph’s Tomb fifty yards north 
of Balata (Kapht. va-Pherach). 

In this conflict of testimony, and in the absence of 
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any information on the date and nature of the Moslem 
tomb, it is impossible to come to a definite conclusion. 
There is some force, and that in favor of the received 
site, in the remarks of a learned and intelligent Jewish 
traveller (Lowe, in the Allg. Zeitung des Judenthums 
[ Leipsig, 1839], No. 50) ou the peculiar form and nature 
of the ground surrounding the tomb near the well, the 
more so because they are suggested by the natural feat- 
ures of the spot, as reflected in the curiously minute, 
the almost technical, language of the ancient record, 
and not based on any mere traditional or artificial con- 
siderations. “The thought,” says he, “forced itself 
upon me, how impossible it is to understand the details 
of the Bible without examining them on the spot. This 
place is called in the Scripture neither émek (‘valley’) 
nor shepheldh (‘plain’), but by the individual name of 
Chelkath hus-Sadéh ; and in the whole of Palestine there 
is not such another plot to be found—a dead level, with- 
out the least hollow or swelling in a circuit of two 
hours. In addition to this, it is the loveliest and most 
fertile spot I have ever seen.” See JosEPH’s TOMB. 

(3.) About half-way between Jacob’s Well and the 
city, and nestling in a bend of Mount Gerizim, is the 
mosque Sheik el--Amud (the Saint of the Pillar), so 
called from a Mussulman saint. This saint, however, 
is only a modern invention of the Mohammedans, By 
the Samaritans the place is simply called El-’A mud, 
the Pillar, their tradition identifying it with the pillar 
of stone set up by Joshua, as noticed above. They also 
believe that the celebrated oak of Moreh stood on the 
same spot. The Mohammedans come here occasionally 
to pray, but no great honor is paid to the place if we 
may judge from its present dilapidated state. 

(4.) About one third of the way up the side of Mount 
Ebal, in front of the town, is a bold perpendicular rock, 
some sixty feet high, called, after a Mohammedan female 
saint, Sit es-Salamiyeh. In front of the rock stands a 
small building, consisting of two chambers and a ely 
for prayer, but all in a dilapidated state. This part of 
the mountain is called by the saint’s name. 

(5.) A little farther westward, and about midway to 
the summit, stands the only edifice now remaining on 
Mount Ebal. This is called Jad ed-Din—the Col- 
umn of Religion. According to the current tradition, 
this building was erected over the tomb of a Moham- 
medan saint, honored by the above name (and the 
building, of course, receiving its name from the saint), 
who flourished some five hundred years ago. The 
building is used as a mosque, but the native Christians 
say that originally it was a Christian church. It con- 
sists of two apartments, the floor of the first still partly 
paved with fragments of very beautiful mosaic-work, 
wrought in marble of red, blue, and white. On the 
middle of the inner room stands a large wooden lamp- 
stand in imitation of a tree, with a goodly number of 
branches, on which a number of oil-lamps are hanging, 
together with a formidable array of filthy rags placed 
there by pilgrims in honor of the saint, whose tomb, 
they say, is in the northern wall, indicated by a marble 
slab placed against it. This part of the mount is fre- 
quently called by the natives after the saint, Imad ed- 
Din. 

4, The present inhabitants of Nablis, with very few 
exceptions, are Arabs. It is difficult to say with exact- 
ness what is the number of its population, inasmuch as 
no census is taken. About 10,000 is near the mark. 
Of these there are about 100 Jews, 150 Samaritans, 
from 500 to 600 native Christians; the remaining 9400 
are Mohammedans—the most bigoted and unruly, per- 
haps, in Palestine. The enmity between the Samari- 
tans and Jews is as inveterate still as it was in the 
days of Christ. 

Being, as it is, the gateway of the trade between 
Jaffa and Beirût on the one side, and the transjor- 
danic districts on the other, and the centre also of a 
province so rich in wool, grain, and oil, Nablûs be- 
comes, necessarily, the seat of an active commerce, and 
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of a comparative luxury to be found in very few of the 
inland Oriental cities. It produces, in its own manu- 
factories, many of the coarser woollen fabrics, delicate 
silk goods, cloth of camel’s hair, and especially soap, of 
which last commodity large quantities, after supplying 
the immediate country, are sent to Egypt and other 
parts of the East. The ashes and other sediments 
thrown out of the city, as the result of the soap manu- 
facture, have grown to the size of hills, and give to the 
environs of the town a peculiar aspect. The olive, as 
in the days when Jotham delivered his famous par- 
able, is still the principal tree. Figs, almonds, walnuts, 
mulberries, grapes, oranges, apricots, pomegranates, are 
abundant. The valley of the Nile itself hardly sur- 
passes Nablis in the production of vegetables of every 
sort. 

See Robinson, Palestine, ii, 94-136; Olin, Travels, 
ii, 339-365; Nurrative of the Scottish Deputation, 
p. 208-218; Schubert, Morgenland, iii, 136-154; Lord 
Nugent, Lands Classical and Sacred, ii, 172-180; Hack- 
ett, Jllustrations of Scripture, p.193 sy.; Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii, 203; Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, i, 61 
sq. Dr. Rosen, in the Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenland. 
Gesellschaft for 1860 (p. 622-639), has given a careful 
plan of Nablûs and the environs, with various accom- 
panying remarks. See also SAMARITANS, MODERN. 


She’chemite (Heb. with the art. and collectively 
hash-Shikmi’, "ADVT, a patronymic, Sept. 6 Evyepi ), 
a family designation of the descendants of Shechem 
(q. v.), the son of Shemidah of the tribe of Manasseh (1 
Chron. vii, 19). 

Shechi’nah [some Shech’inah; also written She- 
kinah) (in Chaldee and Neo-Hebrew Shekinah’, 72°23, 
strictly residence, i.e. of God, his visible presence, from 
IDX, to dwell), a word not found in the Bible, but used 
by the later Jews, and borrowed by Christians from 
them, to express the visible majesty of the Divine Pres- 
ence, especially when resting or dwelling between the 
cherubim on the mercy-seat in the tabernacle and in 
the Temple of Solomon; but not in Zerubbabel’s tem- 
ple, for it was one of the five particulars which the Jews 
reckon to have been wanting in the second Temple 
(Castell, Lexic. s. v.; Prideaux, Connect. i, 138). 

1. Rabbinical Import.—The use of the term is first 
found in the Targums, where it forms a frequent periph- 
rasis for God, considered as dwelling among the chil- 
dren of Israel, and is thus used, especially by Onkelos, 
to avoid ascribing corporeity to God himself, as Castell 
tells us, and may be compared to the analogous periph- 
rasis so frequent in the Targum of Jonathan, “the 
Word of the Lord.” Many Christian writers have 
thonght that this threefold expression for the Deity— 
the Lord, the Word of the Lord, and the Shechinah— 
indicates the knowledge of a trinity of persons in the 
Godhead, and accordingly, following some Rabbinical 
writers, identify the Shechinah with the Holy Spirit. 
Others, however, deny this (Calmet, Dict. of the Bible ; 
Saubert [Joh.], On the Logos, § xix, in Critic. Sacr. ; 
Glass, Philolog. Sacr. v, 1, vii, etc.). 

Without stopping to discuss this question, it will 
most conduce to give an accurate knowledge of the use 
of the term Shechinah by the Jews themselves if we 
produce a few of the most striking passages in the Tar- 
gums where it occurs. In Exod. xxv, 8, where the He- 
brew has “Let them make me a sanctuary that I may 
dwell (m3241) among them,” Onkelos has “I will 

make my Shechinah to dwell among them.” In xxix, 
45, 46, for the Hebrew “I will dwell among the children 
of Israel,” Onkelos has “I will make my Shechinah to 
dwell,” ete. In Psa. lxxiv, 2, for “this Mount Zion 
wherein thou hast dwelt” the Targum has “ wherein 
thy Shechinah hath dwelt.” In the description of the 

. dedication of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings viii, 12, 13) 
the Targum of Jonathan runs thus: “The Lord is 
pleased to make his Shechinah dwell in Jerusalem. I 
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have built the house of the sanctuary for the house of 
thy Shechinah forever,” where it should be noticed that 
in ver. 13 the Hebrew {2 is not used, but pat and 
au. In 1 Kings vi, 13, for the Hebrew “I will dwell 
among the children of Israel” Jonathan has “I will 
make my Shechinah dwell,” etc. In Isa. vi, 5 he has 
the combination “the glory of the Shechinah of the 
King of ages, the Lord of hosts ;” and in the next verse 
he paraphrases “ from off the altar” by “from before his 
Shechinah on the throne of glory in the lofty heavens 
that are above the altar” (comp. also Numb. v,3; xxxv, 
34, Psa. Ixviii, 17, 18; exxxv, 21; Isa. xxxiii, 5; lvii, 
15; Joel iii, 17, 21, and numerous other passages). On 
the other hand, it should be noticed that the Targums 
never render “the cloud” or “the glory” by Shechinah, 
but by X333 and HP", and that even in such passages 
as Exod. "xxiv, 16, ite ; Numb. ix, 17, 18, 22; x, 12, 
neither the mention of the cloud nor the constant use 
of the verb \20 in the Hebrew provokes any reference 
to the Shechinah. Hence, as regards the use of the 
word Shechinah in the Targums, it may be defined as 
a periphrasis for God whenever he is said to dwell on 
Zion among Isreel or between the cherubims, and so 
on, in order, as before said, to avoid the slightest ap- 
proach to materialism. Far most frequently this term 
is introduced when the verb (20 occurs in the Hebrew 
text; but occasionally, as in some of the above-cited 
instances, where it does not, but where the paraphrast 
wished to interpose an abstraction corresponding to 
presence to break the bolder anthropopathy of the He- 
brew writer. 

Our view of the Targumistic notion of the Shechinah 
would not be complete if we did not add that, though, 
as we have seen, the Jews reckoned the Shechinah 
among the marks of the divine favor which were want- 
ing to the second Temple, they manifestly expected the 
return of the Shechinah in the days of the Messiah. 
Thus Hag. i, 8, “Build the house, and I will take 
pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, saith the Lord” is 
paraphrased by Jonathan “I will cause my Shechinah 
to dwell in it in glory.” Zech. ii, 10, “Lo, I come, and 
I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord” is 
paraphrased “ I will be revealed, and will cause my She- 
chinah to dwell in the midst of thee;” and vii, 3, “I 
am returned unto Zion, and will dwell in the midst of 


Jerusalem,” is paraphrased “I will make my Shechinah 


dwell in the midst of Jerusalem ;” and, lastly, in Ezek. 
xliii, 7, 9, in the vision of the return of the glory of 
God to the Temple, Jonathan paraphrases thus: “Son 
of man, this is the place of the house of the throne of 
my glory, and this is the place of the house of the dwell- 
ing of my Shechinah, where I will make my Shechinah 
dwell in the midst of the children of Israel forever. ... 
Now let them cast away their idols, ... and I will make 
my Shechinah dwell in the midst of them forever” 
(comp. Isa. iv, 5, where the return of the pillar of cloud 
by day and fire by night is foretold as to take place in 
the days of the Messiah). 

The rabbins affirm that the Shechinah first resided 
in the tabernacle prepared by Moses in the wilderness, 
into which it descended on the day of its consecration in 
the figure of a cloud. It passed thence into the sanc- 
tuary of Solomon’s Temple on the day of its dedication 
by this prince, where it continued till the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Temple by the Chaldzxans, and’ was 
not afterwards seen there. 

2. Biblical History.—As regards the visible manifes- 
tation of the Divine Presence dwelling among the Is- 
raelites to which the term Shechinah has attached it- 
self, the idea which the different accounts in Scripture 
convey is that of a most brilliant and glorious light en- 
veloped in a cloud, and usually concealed by the cloud 
so that the cloud itself was for the most part alone vis- 
ible; but on particular occasions the glory (in Heb. 


k 29, in Chald. “^ “pI ) appeared. Thus, at the 
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Exodus, “ the Lord went before” the Israelites “by day 
in a pillar of cloud... and by night in a pillar of fire 
to give them light.” Again, we read that this pillar 
“was a cloud and darkness” to the Egyptians, “but it 
gave light by night” to the Israelites. But in the 
morning watch “the Lord looked unto the host of the 
Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, 
and troubled the host of the Egyptians’—i. e. as Philo 
(quoted by Patrick) explains it, “the fiery appearance 
of the Deity shone forth from the cloud,” and by its 
amazing brightness confounded them. So, too, in the 
Pirke Eliezer it is said, “The blessed God appeared in 
his glory upon the sea, and it fled back,” with which 
Patrick compares Psa. lxxvii, 16, “The waters saw thee, 
O God, the waters saw thee; they were afraid,” where 
the Targum has “ They saw thy Shechinah in the midst 
of the waters.” In Exod. xix, 9, “the Lord said to Mo- 
ses, Lo, I come unto thee in a thick cloud,” and accord- 
ingly in ver. 16 we read that “a thick cloud” rested 
“upon the mount,” and in ver. 18 that “Mount Sinai 
was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire.” This is further explained in xxiv, 16, 
where we read that “the glory of the Lord abode upon 
Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it (i. e. as Aben- 
Ezra explains it, the glory) six days.” But upon the 
seventh day, when the Lord called “unto Moses out of 
the midst of the cloud,” there was a breaking-forth of 
the glory through the cloud, for “the sight of the glory 
of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the 
mount in the eyes of the children of Israel” (ver. 17). 
So, again, when God, as it were, took possession of the 
Tabernacle at its first completion (xl, 34, 35), “the cloud 
covered the tent of the congregation (externally), and 
the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle (within ), 
and Moses was not able to enter into the tent of the con- 
gregation” (rather, of meeting); just as at the dedication 
of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings viii, 10, 11) “the.cloud 
filled the house of the Lord so that the priests could not 
stand to minister because of the cloud, for the glory of 
the Lord had filled the house of the Lord.” In the tab- 
ernacle, however, as in the Temple, this was only a 
temporary state of things, for throughout the books of 
Leviticus and Numbers we find Moses constantly enter- 
ing into the tabernacle. When he did so, the cloud 
which rested over it externally, dark by day and lumi- 
nous at night (Numb. ix, 15, 16), came down and stood 
at the door of the tabernacle, and the Lord talked with 
Moses inside, “face to face, as a man talketh with his 
friend” (Exod. xxxiii, 7-11). It was on such occasions 
that Moses “heard the voice of one speaking unto him 
from off the mercy-seat that was upon the ark of testi- 
mony, from between the two cherubim” (Numb. vii, 
89), in accordance with Exod. xxv, 22; Lev. xvi, 2. 
But it does not appear that the glory was habitually 
seen either by Moses or the people. Occasionally, how- 
ever, it flashed forth from the cloud which concealed it, 
as Exod. xvi, 7, 10; Lev. ix, 6, 23, when “the glory of 
the Lord appeared unto all the people” according to a 
previous promise, or as Numb. xiv, 10; xvi, 19, 42; xx, 
6, suddenly to strike terror in the people in their rebell- 
ion. The last occasion on which the glory of the Lord 
appeared was that mentioned in xx, 6, when they were 
in Kadesh in the fortieth year of the Exodus, and mur- 
mured for want of water; and the last express mention 
of the cloud as visibly present over the tabernacle is in 
Deut. xxxi, 15, just before the death of Moses. The 
cloud had not been mentioned before since the second 
year of the Exodus (Numb. x, 11, 34; xii, 5, 10); but 
as the description in ix, 15-23; Exod. xl, 38, relates to 
the whole time of their wanderings in the wilderness, 
we may conclude that, at all events, the cloud visibly ac- 
companied them through all the migrations mentioned 
in Numb. xxxiii till they reached the plains of Moab 
and till Moses died. From this time we have no men- 
tion whatever in the history either of the cloud, or of the 
glory, or of the voice from between the cherubim, till 
the dedication of Solomon’s Temple. But since it is 
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certain that the ark was still the special symbol of God's 
presence and power (Josh. iii, iv, vi; 1 Sam. iv; Psa. 
lxviii, 1 sq.; comp. with Numb. x, 35; Psa. exxxii, 8; 
lxxx, 1; xcix, 1), and since such passages as 1 Sam. iv, 
4, 21, 22; 2 Sam. vi, 2; Psa. xcix, 7; 2 Kings xix, 15, 
seem to imply the continued manifestation of God’s pres- 
ence in the cloud between the cherubim, and inasmuch 
as Lev. xvi, 2 seemed to promise so much, and as more 
general expressions, such as Psa. ix, 11; cxxxii, 7, 8, 
13, 14; lxxvi, 2; Isa. viii, 18, etc., thus acquire much 
more point, we may perhaps conclude that the cloud did 
continue, though with shorter or longer interruptions, 
to dwell between “the cherubim of glory shadowing 
the mercy-seat” until the destruction of the Temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

The allusions in the New Test. to the Shechinah are 
not unfrequent. Thus, in thé account of the nativity, 
the words “ Lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them” 
(Luke ii, 9), followed by the apparition of “the multi- 
tude of the heavenly host,” recall the appearance of 
the divine glory on Sinai, when “He shined forth from 
Paran, and came with ten thousands of saints” (Deut. 
xxxiii, 2; comp. Psa. lxviii, 17; Acts vii, 53; Heb. ii, 
2; Ezek. xliii, 2). The “God of glory” (Acts vii, 2, 
55), “the cherubim of glory” (Heb. ix, 5), “the glory” 
(Rom. ix, 4), and other like passages, are distinct refer- 
ences to the manifestations of the glory in the Old 
Test. It appeared at the baptism and transfiguration 
of Jesus, and is called the excellent glory by Peter (2 
Pet. ii, 10). When we read in John i, 14 that “the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (éoxnywoev 
¿v npiv), and we beheld his glory ;” or in 2 Cor. xii, 9 
“that the power of Christ may rest upon me” (émoxy- 
vooy èr ué); or in Rev. xxi, 3, “ Behold the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them” 
(ù oxnvy Tov Oeoŭ .. . Kai oxnywoe per abruy), we 
have not only references to the Shechinah (the Greek 
oxnvn being itself, perhaps, an echo of the Heb. j=% 


jour 
shakán), but are distinctly taught to connect it with 
the incarnation and future coming of Messiah, as type 
with antitype. Nor can it be doubted that the con- 
stant connection of the second advent with a cloud, or 
clouds, and attendant angels points in the same direc- 
tion (Matt. xxvi, 64; Luke xxi, 27; Acts i, 9, 11; 2 
Thess. i, 7,8; Rev. i, 7). 

It should also be specially noticed that the attend- 
ance of angels is usually associated with the Shechi- 
nah. These are most frequently called (Ezek. x, xi) 
cherubim; but sometimes, as in Isa. vi, seraphim (comp. 
Rev. iv, 7,8). In Exod. xiv, 19 “the angel of God” is 
spoken of in connection with the cloud, and in Deut. 
xxxiii, 2 the descent upon Sinai is described as being 
“with ten thousands of saints” (comp. Psa. lxviii. 17; 
Zech. xiv, 5). The predominant association, however, 
is with the cherubim, of which the golden cherubim on 
the mercy-seat were the representation. This gives 
force to the interpretation that has been put upon Gen. 
iii, 24 (Jerus. Targum) as being the earliest notice of 
the Shechinah, under the symbol of a pointed flame, 
dwelling between the cherubim, and constituting that 
local presence of the Lord from which Cain went forth, 
and before which the worship of Adam and succeed- 
ing patriarchs was performed (see Hale, Chronol. ii, 4: 
Smith, Sacr. Annal. i, 173, 176, 177). Parkhurst went 
so far as to imagine a tabernacle containing the cheru- 
bim and the glory all the time from Adam to Moses 
(Heb. Lex. p. 623). It is, however, pretty certain that 
the various appearances to Abraham and that to Moses 
in the bush were manifestations of the Divine Majesty 
similar to those later ones to which the term Shechi- 
nah is applied (see especially Acts vii, 2). 

3. From the tenor of these texts it is evident that 
the Most High, whose essence no man hath seen or can 
see, was pleased anciently to manifest himself to the 
eyes of men by an external visible symbol. As to the 
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precise nature of the phenomenon thus exhibited we 
can only say that it appears to have been a concen- 
trated glowing brightness, a preternatural splendor, an 
effulgent something, which was appropriately express- 
ed by the term “glory ;” but whether in philosophical 
strictness it was material or immaterial it is probably 
impossible to determine. A luminous object of this de- 
scription seems intrinsically the most appropriate sym- 
bol of that Being of whom, perhaps in allusion to this 
very mode of manifestation, it is said that “he is light” 
and that “he dwelleth in light unapproachable, and 
full of glory.” The presence of such a sensible repre- 
sentation of Jehovah seems to be absolutely necessary 
in order to harmonize what is frequently said of “ see- 
ing God” with the truth of his nature as an incorpo- 
real and essentially invisible spirit. While we are told 
in one place that “no man hath seen God at any time,” 
we are elsewhere informed that Moses and Aaron and 
the seventy elders “saw the God of Israel” when called 
up to the summit of the holy mount. So, also, Isaiah 
says of himself (vi, 1, 5) that “in the year that king 
Uzziah died he saw the Lord sitting upon his throne,” 
and that, in consequence, he cried out, “I am undone; 
for mine eyes have seen the Lord of hosts.” In these 
cases it is obvious that the object seen was not God in 
his essence, but some external, visible symbol which, 
because it stood for God, is called by his name. 

But of all these ancient recorded theophanies the 
most signal and illustrious was undoubtedly that which 
was vouchsafed in the pillar of cloud that guided the 
march of the children of Israel through the wilderness 
on their way to Canaan. A correct view of this sub- 
ject clothes it at once with a sanctity and grandeur 
which seldom appear from the naked letter of the nar- 
rative. There can be little doubt that the columnar 
cloud was the seat of the Shechinah. We have already 
seen that the term shechinizing is applied to the abiding 
of the cloud on the summit of the mountain (Exod. 
xxiv, 16), Within the towering aerial mass, we sup- 
pose, was enfolded the inner effulgent brightness to 
which the appellation “glory of the Lord” more prop- 
erly belonged, and which was only occasionally dis- 
closed. In several instances in which God would indi- 
cate his anger to his people it is said that they looked 
to the cloud and beheld the “glory of the Lord” (Numb. 
xiv, 10; xvi, 19,42). Sowhen he would inspire a trem- 
bling awe of his majesty at the giving of the law, it is 
said the “glory of the Lord appeared as a devouring 
fire” on the summit of the mount. Nor must the fact 
be forgotten in this connection that when Nadab and 
Abihu, the two sons of Aaron, offended by strange fire 
in their offerings, a fatal flash from the cloudy pillar in- 
stantaneously extinguished their lives. The evidence 
would seem, then, to be conclusive that this wondrous 
pillar-cloud was the seat or throne of the Shechinah, 
the visible representative of Jehovah dwelling in the 
midst of his peoples 

See Anon. De M3°3 (Jen. 1720); Lowman, On the 
Shechinah ; Taylor, Letters of Ben-Mordecai; Skinner, 
Dissertation on the Shechinah (in Works, vol. ii); Watts, 
Glory of Christ; Upham, On the Logos; Bush, Notes 
on Exodus; Tenison, On Idolatry; Fleming, Christolo- 
gy , Patrick, Commentary on Exod. ; Buxtorf, Hist. Arc. 
Fed, ch. xi; Wells, The Shechinah (in Help for Under- 
standing the Scripture, p. 4); (Am.) Evang. Review, Jan. 
1860. See also CHERUB; CLoup; PILLAR. 


Shedd, WiıLLIAM, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Mount Vernon, N. H., in 1798, graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1819, and ordained an evangelist 
in 1823, He was minister for one vear at Abington, 
Mass., where he died in 1830. He wrote Letters to W. 
E. Channing on the Existence and Agency of Fallen Spir- 
its, by Canonicus (Boston, 1828, 8vo). 

Sheddan, Samvet Snaron, D.D., a Presbyterian 


minister, was born in Northumberland County, Pa., Sept. 
13,1810. His ancestors came from Scotland and settled 
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on the Susquehanna River in that county, where the 
homestead of his family remains. He was prepared for 
college in the Milton Academy, Pa. He entered Jeffer- 
son College in 1830, and graduated therefrom in two 
years. He afterwards pursued his theological studies in 
Princeton Seminary, aud was licensed to preach in the 
fall of 1834. The first fifteen years of his ministry were 
spent in connection with the churches of Williamsport, 
Murray, and Warrior Run, the latter place being the 
home of Dr. Sheddan’s childhood. His father and 
grandfather were ruling elders in this Church. From 
Warrior Run he was unanimously called to the pastorate 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Rahway, N.J. The 
life of Dr. Sheddan was a most laborious and useful one. 
During his ministry at Warrior Run he united the office 
of teacher with that of pastor, and, by unremitting toil, 
carried on successfully both his school and his Church. 
From among the young men he prepared for college, 
more than a dozen became ministers of the Gospel. He 
was a wise counsellor and warm friend of the young 
men studying for the ministry. He was eminently ju- 
dicious as an adviser in the matter of new Church en- 
terprises in the bounds of the Presbytery of Elizabeth, 
and his services will be held in grateful remembrance. 
Dr. Sheddan remained as pastor of the Rahway Church 
twenty-two years. The position he held among his 
ministerial brethren in the community where he la- 
bored and throughout the State of New Jersey is shown 
by the profound impression produced by his death, and 
the tribute of respect paid to his memory by the synod 
then in session, which appointed a committee to attend 
his funeral, He was for several years one of the direc- 
tors of the Princeton Theological Seminary. He died 
in Rahway, N. J., Oct. 18, 1874. (W. P. S.) 

Shed’etir (Heb. Shedeiir’, “ANTY, darter of light; 
Sept. Ledtovp v. r. Edvovp), father of Elizur, which lat- 
ter was chief of the tribe of Reuben at the time of the 
Exode (Numb. i, 5; ii, 10; vii, 30, 35; x, 18). B.C. 
ante 1658, 

Sheep. The following Hebrew words occur as the 
names of sheep: jNX, ¿sôn (varieties TINY, tseôn, XJS, 
tsoné, or MIY, tsonéh), a collective noun to denote “a 
flock of sheep or goats,” to which is opposed the noun 
of unity, Mw, seh, “a sheep” or “a goat,” joined to a 
masculine where “rams” or “ he-goats” are signified, and 
with a feminine when “ ewes” or “ she-goats” are meant, 
though even in this case sometimes to a masculine (as 


in Gen. xxxi, 10): SSN, dyil, “ a ram ;” rns, rachél, “a 


"i wa, kebes, or =, késeb (fem. nw, or mwa), 
a isa ” or rather “a sheep of a year old or above,” 
opposed to md Ð, taleh, “a sucking or very young lamb;” 
“2, kar, is another term applied to a lamb as it skips 
(2D) in the pastures. The Chald. “2N, immár (Ezra 
vi, 9,17; vii, 17), is a later word, apparently indicating 
lambs intended for sacrifice, while THM, attdéd, rendered 
“ram” in Gen. xxxi, signifies a he-goat. See Ewe, 
LAMB; RAM. 

The term MYND, kesitah (literally something weighed 
out, A. V. “ piece of money,” Gen. xxxiii, 19; Job xlii, 
11; “piece of silver,” Josh. xxiv, 32), has been supposed 
by many to denote a coin stamped with the figure of a 
lamb; but Gesenius suggests (Thesaur. p. 1241) that 
specimens of that sort are probably only those of Cy- 
prus, which bore that mark. See KESITAH. 
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This well-known domestic animal has, from the ear- 
liest period, contributed to the wants of mankind. Sheep 
were an important part of the possessions of the ancient 
Hebrews and of Eastern nations generally. The first 
mention of sheep occurs in Gen. iv, 2, The following 
are the principal Biblical allusions to these animals. 
They were used in the sacrificial offerings, both the 
adult animal (Exod. xx, 24; 1 Kings viii, 63; 2 Chron. 
xxix, 33) and the lamb, w39, i. e. “a male from one to 
three years old ;” but young lambs of the first year were 
more generally used in the offerings (see Exod. xxix, 
38; Lev. ix, 3; xii, 6; Numb. xxviii, 9, etc.). No 
lamb under eight days old was allowed to be killed 
(Lev. xxii, 27). A very young lamb was called mv, 
taléh (see 1 Sam. vii, 9; Isa. lxv, 25). Sheep and lambs 
formed an important article of food (1 Sam. xxv, 18; 1 
Kings i, 19; iv, 23; Psa. lxiv,11; etc.), and ewe’s milk 
is associated with that of the cow (Isa. vii, 21,23). The 
wool was used as clothing (Lev. xiii, 47; Deut. xxii, 
11; Prov. xxxi, 13; Job xxxi, 20, etc.). See Woo.. 
Trumpets may have been made of the horns of rams 
(Josh. vi, 4), though the rendering of the A. V. in this 
passage is generally thought to be incorrect. “ Rams’ 
skins dyed red” were used as a covering for the taber- 
nacle (Exod. xxv,5). Sheep and lambs were sometimes 
paid as tribute (2 Kings iii, 4). It is very striking to 
notice the immense numbers of sheep that were reared 
in Palestine in Biblical times: see, for instance, 1 Chron. 
v, 21; 2 Chron. xv, 11; xxx, 24; 2 Kings iii, 4; Job 
xlii, 12. Especial mention is made of the sheep of 
Bozrah (Mic. ii, 12; Isa. xxxiv, 6), in the land of Edom, 
a district well suited for pasturing sheep. “ Bashan and 
Gilead” are also mentioned as pastures (Mic. vii, 14). 
“Large parts of Carmel, Bashan, and Gilead,” says 
Thomson (Land and Book, i, 304), “ are at their proper 
seasons alive with countless flocks” (see also p. 331). 
“The flocks of Kedar” and “the rams of Nebaioth,” two 
sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv, 13) that settled in Arabia, 
are referred to in Isa. 1x,7. Sheep-shearing is alluded 
to in Gen. xxxi, 19; xxxviii, 13; Deut. xv, 19; 1 Sam. 
xxv, 4; Isa. liii,7; etc. Sheep-dogs were employed in 
Biblical times, as is evident from Job xxx, 1, “the dogs 
of my flock.” From the manner in which they are spoken 
of by the patriarch it is clear, as Thomson (2b¢d. i, 301) 
well observes, that the Oriental shepherd-dogs were very 
different animals from the sheep-dogs of our own land. 
The existing breed are described as being “a mean, sin- 
ister, ill-conditioned generation, which are kept at a dis- 
tance, kicked about, and half starved, with nothing no- 
ble or attractive about them.” They were, however, 
without doubt, useful to the shepherds, more especially 
at night, in keeping off the wild beasts that prowled 
about the hills and valleys (comp. Theocrit. Jd. v, 106). 
Shepherds in Palestine and the East generally go be- 
fore their flocks, which they induce to follow by calling 
to them (comp. John x, 4; Psa. lxxvii, 20; Ixxx, 1), 
though they also drove them (Gen. xxxiii, 13). See 
SHEPHERD. It was usual among the ancient Jews to 
give names to sheep and goats, as we do to our dairy 
cattle (see John x, 3). This practice prevailed among 
the ancient Greeks (see Theocrit. Jd. v, 103) : 

Ovk amo Tas dpvds oVTOS ò Kwvapos, ü te Kuvaida; 
The following quotation from Hartley (Researches in 
Greece and the Levunt, p.321) is so strikingly illustrative 
of the allusions in John x, 1-16 that we cannot do bet- 
ter than quote it: “ Having had my attention directed 


last night to the words in John x, 3,I asked my man if | 


it was usual in Greece to give names to the sheep. Ile 
informed me that it was, and that the sheep obeyed the 
shepherd when he called them by their names. This 
morning I had an opportunity of verifying the truth of 
this remark. Passing by a flock of sheep, I asked the 
shepherd the same question which I had put to the ser- 
vant, and he gave me the same answer. I then bade 
him call one of his sheep; he did so, and it instantly 
left its pasturage and its companions and ran up to the 
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hands of the shepherd with signs of pleasure and with a 
prompt obedience which I had never before observed in 
any other animal. It is also true in this country that 
‘a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him 
The shepherd told me that many of his sheep were of 
wild, that they had not yet learned their names, but 
that by teaching them they would all learn them.” See 
also Thomson (i, 301): “The shepherd calls sharply 
from time to time to remind the sheep of his presence. 
They know his voice and follow on; but if a stranger 
call, they stop short, lift up their heads in alarm, and 
if it is repeated they turn and flee, because they know 
not the voice of a stranger.” Henderson, in Iceland, 
notices a shepherdess with a flock of fifty sheep, ev- 
ery one of which she professed to know by name (/ce- 
land, i, 189). 

Domestic sheep, although commonly regarded as the 
progeny of one particular wild species, are probably an 
instance, among many similar, where the wisdom of 
Providence has provided subsistence for man in different 
regions by bestowing the domesticating and submissive 
instincts upon the different species of animals which the 
human family might find in their wanderings; for it is 
certain that even the American argali can be rendered 
tractable, and that the Corsican musmon will breed with 
the common sheep. ‘The normal animal, from which all 
or the greater part of the Western domestic races are 
assumed to be descended, is still found wild in the high 
mountain regions of Persia, and is readily distinguished 
from two other wild species bordering on the same re- 
gion. What breeds the earliest shepherd tribes reared 
in and about Palestine can now be only inferred from 
negative characters; yet they are sufficient to show 
that they were the same, or nearly so, as the common 
horned variety of Egypt and continental Europe: in 
general white, and occasionally black, although there 
was on the Upper Nile a speckled race; and so early as 
the time of Aristotle the Arabians possessed a rufous 
breed, another with a very long tail, and, above all, a 
broad-tailed sheep, which at present is commonly de- 
nominated the Syrian. These three varieties are said 
to be of African origin, the red hairy in particular hav- 
ing all the characteristics to mark its descent from 
the wild Ovis tragelaphus or barbatus, or kebsh of the 
Arabian and Egyptian mountains. Flocks of the an- 
cient breed, derived from the Bedawin, are now extant 
in Syria, with little or no change in external characters, 
chiefly the broad-tailed and the common horned white, 
often with black and white about the face and feet, the 
tail somewhat thicker and longer than the European. 

The sheep of Syria and Palestine are the broad-tail 
(Ovis laticaudatus), and a variety of the common sheep 
of this country (Ovis aries) called the Bidowin, accord- 





Broad-tailed Sheep. 
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ing to Russell (Aleppo, ii, 147). The broad-tailed kind 
has long been reared in Syria. Aristotle, who lived 
more than 2000 years ago, expressly mentions Syrian 
sheep with tails a cubit wide. This or another variety 
of the species is also noticed by Herodotus (ili, 113) as 
occurring in Arabia. The fat tail of the sheep is prob- 
ably alluded to in Lev. iii, 9; vii, 3, etc., as the fat and 
the whole rump that was to be taken off hard by the 
backbone, and was to be consumed on the altar. “The 
carcass of one of these sheep, without including the 
head, feet, entrails, and skin, generally weighs from 
fifty to sixty pounds, of which the tail makes up fifteen 
pounds; but some of the largest breed, that have been 
fattened with care, will sometimes weigh 150 pounds, 
the tail alone composing a third of the whole weight. 
This tail—a broad and flattish appendage—has the ap- 
pearance of a large and loose mass of flesh or fat upon 
the rump and about the root of the tail; and from the 
odd motion which it receives when the animal walks, 
one would suppose it connected to the animal’s body 
only by the skin with which it is covered.... In the 
Egyptian variety this tail is quite pendulous and broad 
throughout, but in the Syrian variety the tail narrows 
almost to a point towards the end, and the extremity is 
turned up. This is a great convenience to the animal. 
The sheep of the extraordinary size mentioned before 
are very rare, and usually kept in yards, so that they 
are in little danger of injuring the tail as they walk. 
But in the fields, in order to prevent injury from the 
- bushes, the shepherds in several places of Syria fix a 
thin piece of board on the under-part (which is not, like 
the rest, covered with wool), and to this board small 
wheels are sometimes added.... The tail is entirely 
composed of a substance between marrow and fat, serv- 
ing very often in the kitchen in the place of butter, and, 
cut into small pieces, makes an ingredient in various 
dishes; when the animal is young it is little inferior to 
the best marrow” (Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palest. p. 306; 
see also Thomson, wt sup. i, 178). 

The whole passage in Gen. xxx which bears on the 
subject of Jacob’s stratagem with Laban’s sheep is in- 
volved in considerable perplexity, and Jacob’s conduct 
in this matter has been severely and uncompromisingly 
condemned by some writers. We touch upon the ques- 
tion briefly in its zoological bearing. It is altogether 
impossible to account for the complete success which 
attended Jacob’s device of setting peeled rods before the 
ewes and she-goats as they came to drink in the water- 
ing-troughs, on natural grounds. The Greek fathers, for 
the most pag, ascribe the result to the direct operation 
of the Deity, whereas Jerome and the Latin fathers re- 
gard it as a mere natural operation of the imagination, 
adducing as illustrations in point various devices that 
have been resorted to by the ancients in the cases of 
mares, asses, etc. (see Oppian, Cyneg. i, 327, 357; Pliny, 
H. N. vii, 10, and the passages from Quintilian, Hip- 
pocrates, and Galen, as cited by Jerome, Grotius, and 
Bochart). None of the instances cited by Jerome and 
others are exact parallels with that in question. The 
quotations adduced, with the exception of those which 
speak of painted images set before Spartan women inter 
concynendum, refer to cases in which living animals 
themselves, and not reflections of inanimate objects, 
were the cause of some marked peculiarity in the foetus. 
Rosenmiiller, however (Schol. ad. loc.), cites Hastfeer 
‘(De Re Oviaria, German version, p. 17, 30, 43, 46, 47) as 
a writer by whom the contrary opinion is confirmed. 
Even granting the general truth of these instances, and 
acknowledging the curious effect which peculiar sights 
through some nervous influence do occasionally pro- 
duce in the foetus of many animals, yet we must agree 
with the Greek fathers and ascribe the production of 
Jacob’s spotted sheep and goats to divine agency. The 


whole question has been carefully considered by Nitsch- ; people, as the he-goat was by the Macedonians. 
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pecudum imaginationem tantum fuisse causam adju- 
vantem, ac plus in hoc negotio divine tribuendum esse 
virtuti, quæ suo concursu sic debilem cause secunds 
vim adauxit ut quod ea sola secundum naturam presta- 
re non valeret id divina benedictione supra naturam 
prestaret ;” and then Nitschmann cites the passage in 
Gen. xxxi, 5-13, where Jacob expressly states that his 
success was due to divine interference; for it is hard to 
believe that Jacob is here uttering nothing but a tissue 
of falsehoods, which appears to be the opinion of Kalisch 
(Hist. and Crit. Comment. Gen. xxx and xxvi), who 
represents the patriarch as “unblushingly executing 
frauds suggested by his fertile invention, and then 
abusing the authority of God in covering or justifying 
them.” We are aware that a still graver difficulty in 
the minds of some persons remains, if the above expla- 
nation be adopted; but we have no other alternative, 
for, as Patrick has observed, “let any shepherd now try 
this device, and he will not find it do what it did then 
by a divine operation.” The greater difficulty alluded 
to is the supposing that God would have directly inter- 
fered to help Jacob to act fraudulently towards his un- 
cle. But are we quite sure that there was any fraud 
fairly called such in the matter? Had Jacob not been 
thus aided, he might have remained the dupe of Laban’s 
niggardly conduct all his days. He had served his 
money-loving uncle faithfully for fourteen years; Laban 
confesses his cattle had increased considerably under 
Jacob’s management, but all the return he got was un- 
fair treatment and a constant desire on the part of La- 
ban to strike a hard bargain with him (Gen. xxxi, 7). 
God vouchsafed to deliver Jacob out of the hands of his 
hard master, and to punish Laban for his cruelty, which 
he did by pointing out to Jacob how he could secure to 
himself large flocks and abundant cattle. God was only 
helping Jacob to obtain that which justly belonged to 
him, but which Laban’s rapacity refused to grant. “ Were 
it lawful,” says Stackhouse, “for any private person to 
make reprisals, the injurious treatment Jacob had re- 
ceived from Laban, both in imposing a wife upon him and 
prolonging his servitude without wages, was enough to 
give him both the provocation and the privilege to do 
so. God Almighty, however, was pleased to take the 
determination of the whole matter into his own hands.” 
This seems to us the best way of understanding this 
disputéd subject. | 

The relation of the sheep to man, in a pastoral coun- 
try, gave rise to many beautiful symbols and interest- 
ing illustrations. Jehovah was the shepherd of his 
people, and Israel was his flock (Psa. xxiii, 1; Ixxx, 1; 
Ixxix, 13; Isa. xl,11; Jer. xxiii, 1,2; Ezek. xxxiv, and 
often elsewhere); the apostasy of sinners from God is 
the straying of a lost sheep (Psa. cxix, 176; Isa. liii, 6; 
Jer. ],6); and the ever-blessed Son of God coming down 
to our world is a shepherd seeking his sheep which were 
lost (Luke xv, 4-6). He is the only shepherd; all who 
do not own him are thieves and robbers (John x, 8); 
wolves in sheep’s clothing (Matt. vil, 15). He is the 
good shepherd, who gave his life for the sheep (John x, 
11); and now he gives them his own life in resurrec- 
tion, and this is eternal life (ver. 28; Rom. vi, 9-11; Col. 
li, 12). As the sheep is au emblem of meekness, pa- 
tience, and submission, it is expressly mentioned as typi- 
fying these qualities in the person of our blessed Lord 
(Isa. hii, 7; Acts viii, 32, etc.). 

In the vision of the prophet Daniel, recorded in ch. 
viii, the Medo-Persian monarchy was seen under the 
figure of a ram with two unequal horns, which was over- 
thrown by a one-horned he-goat, representing the Mac- 
edonian power. We have already remarked on the pro- 
priety of the latter symbol [see Goar], and the former 
is no less correct. There is abundant evidence that the 
ram was accepted as the national emblem by the Persian 
Am- 


mann (De Corylo Jacobi, in Thes. Nov. Theol. Phil. i, | mianus Marcellinus states that the king of Persia wore 
202-206), from whom we quote the following passage: | a ram’s head of gold set with precious stones, instead of 
“ Fatemur itaque, cum Vossio aliisque piis viris, illam | a diadem. The type of a ram is seen on ancient Persian 
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itants not only for the pro- 
tection of their flocks, but as 
fortresses in times of dan- 
ger, in which they deposit 
. their property, and, perhaps, 
when the danger is immi- 
nent, their females and chil- 
dren. When no danger is 
apprehended, or none from 
which the protection of the 
shepherds and dogs is not 
sufficient, the flocks are only 
folded when collected to be 
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in a walled, but still un- 





Oriental Sheepfold of Stone. 


coins, as on one of undoubted genuineness in Hunter's 
collection, in which the obverse is a ram’s head and the 
reverse a ram couchant. Rams’ heads, with horns of 
unequal height, are still to be seen sculptured on the pil- 
lars of Persepolis. 


Sheepcote (or Sheepfold) is designated by sev- 
eral Heb. terms. 1733, navéh (a habitation or dwelling- 


place, as usually rendered, “sheepcote,” 2 Sam. vii, 8; 
1 Chron. xvii, 1; “fold,” Isa. lxv, 10; Jer. xxiii, 3; 
Ezek. xxxiv, 14; “stable,” xxv, 5), means, in a gen- 
eral sense, a place where flocks repose and feed; and, 
as the Orientals do not usually fold their flocks at 
night, it must be left to the context to determine 
whether we are to understand “pastures” or “ sheep- 
folds.” A more distinctive term is 73, gederah, an 
enclosure, “cote” (1 Sam. xxiv, 3; “ fold,” Numb. xxxii, 
16, 24, 36; Zeph. ii, 6; elsewhere “hedge” or “ wall”), 
which means a built pen or safe structure, such as ad- 
joins buildings, and used fur cattle as well as sheep. 
Special terms are T2579, miklah (a pen for flocks; 
“fold,” Psa. 1, 9; lxxviii, 70; Hab. iii, 17), and 
DMEM, mishpethdyim (the dual form of which indi- 
cates double rows, as of stalls for cattle or sheep; “sheep- 
folds,” Judg. v, 16; “two burdens,” Gen, xlix, 14). It 
is to be observed that the Oriental flocks, 
when they belong to nomads, are constantly 
kept in the open country, without being folded 
at night. This is also the case when the 
flocks belonging to a settled people are sent 
out to feed, to a distance of perhaps one, two, 
or three days’ journey, in the deserts or waste 
lands, where they possess or claim a right of 
pasturage. This seems to have been the case | 
with the flocks fed by David. As such flocks | 
are particularly exposed to the depredatory at- 
tacks of the regular nomads, who consider the 
flocks of a settled people as more than even 
usually fair prey, and contest their right to 
pasture in the deserts, the shepherds, when they 
are in a district particularly liable to danger from 
this cause, or from the attacks of wild beasts, and 
doubt whether themselves and their dogs can 
afford adequate protection, drive their flocks at 
night into caves, or, where there are none, into 
uncovered enclosures, which have been erected 
for the purpose at suitable distances. These are 





covered, enclosure, partly to 

keep them together, but still 
more under the impression that the sweating and 
evaporation which result from their being crowded 
together previously to shearing improve the quality 
of the wool. Those poor villagers who have no large 
flocks to send out to the wilderness pastures, with a 
proper appointment of shepherds, but possess a few 
sheep and cattle, which feed during the day in the 
neighboring commons, under the care of children or 
women, and who cannot provide the necessary watch 
and protection for them at night, drive them home, and 
either fold them in a common enclosure, such as we 
have mentioned, in or near the village, or pen them 
separately near their own dwellings. Pens or cotes of 
this class serve also for the lambs and calves, while too 
young to be kept out with the flocks or to be trusted in 
a common enclosure. They usually are near the dwell- 
ings, which are merely huts made of mats on a frame- 
work of palm-branches; these we conceive to answer 
well to the “tabernacles” (booths), “shepherds’ cot- 
tages,” and other humbier habitations noticed in Script- 
ure, Such villages are of a class belonging to a people 
(Arabs) who, like the Israelites, have relinquished the 
migratory life, but who still give their principal atten- 
tion to pasturage, and do some little matters in the way 
of culture. It is possible that the villages of the He 
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brews, when they first began to settle in Palestine, werc 
of a very similar description. See Kitto, Pict. Bible, 
note at 1 Chron. xvii, 2. 

Sheepgate (JR2M “IW, Sha'ar hats-Tsén; Sept. 
1) múin ù To0Barun; Vulg. Porta gregis), one of the 
gates of Jerusalem as rebuilt by Nehemiah (Neh. iii, 1, 
32; xii, 39). It stood between the tower of Meah and 
the chamber of the corner (iii, 1,32) or gate of the 
guard-house (xii, 39, A. V. “ prison-gate”). It is prob- 
ably the same with the mpoBaricn (sc. mún) of John 
v, 2; A. V. inaccurately, “sheep-market”). Bertheau 
. ( Exeg. Handbuch, on Nehemiah, p. 144) is right in 
placing it on the east side of the city, but is wrong in 
placing it at the present St. Stephen’s Gate (so also 
Keil, after Tobler), since no wall existed north of the 
‘Temple enclosure nearly so far to the east as that point 
till after the death of Christ. See JERUSALEM. Barclay 
locates it in a presumed outer wall beyond the precincts 
of the Temple on the east (City of the Great King, p. 
116); but it is doubtful whether any such separate wall 
existed. The adjoining localities would seem to fix it 
in the eastern wall of Ophel, opposite the present Foun- 
tain of the Virgin. See BETHESDA. 


Sheep-market (John v, 2). The word “ market” 
is an interpolation of our translators, possibly after Lu- 
ther, who has Schafhaus. The words of the original 
are imi ry mpoBaricg, to which should probably be sup- 
plied not market, but gate (zrvAq), as in the Sept. version 
of the passages in Nehemiah quoted in the foregoing 
article (q.v.). The Vulgate connects the mpoSariKcn 
with the coA\vpBnSpa, and reads Probatica piscina ; 
while the Syriac omits all mention of the sheep, and 
names only a “ place of baptism.” 


Sheep-master (7P3, nokéd), properly a shepherd 
(q. v.) or sheep-breeder (2 Kings iii, 4); hence a “ herd- 
man” in general (Amos i, 1). 


Sheepshanks, WILLIAM, a learned English cler- 
gyman, was born at Linton, Craven, Yorkshire, March 


18, 1740. Educated in the grammar-school of his own. 


parish, he was admitted in 1761 to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He took the degree of B.A. in 
January, 1766, and in 1767 was elected fellow and 
took the degree of M.A. In 1771 and 1772 he served 
the university in the office of moderator. He accept- 
ed the rectory of Ovington, Norfolk, in 1773, and, 
having settled in Grassington, he received a limited 
number of pupils into his house. In 1777 he was 
presented to the living of Seberham, Cumberland . 
in 1783 was appointed to the valuable cure of St. 
John’s, Leeds; and in 1792 was collated to a prebend 
in Lincoln, which he exchanged in 1794 or 1795 for 
a much more valuable stall at Carlisle. He died at 
Leeds, July 26, 1810, and was interred in his own 
church. 


Sheep-shearer (113, gozéz, 2 Sam. xiii, 23, 24; 
fully with jN%, tsén, added, Gen. xxxviii, 12). The 
time of sheep-shearing was, among the Hebrews, a sea- 
son of great festivity (xxxi, 19; 1 Sam. xxv, 4, 8, 36; 
2 Sam. xiii, 23-28; 2 Kings x, 12, 14; Isa. liii, 7). 


Sheer-Thursday (spelled also Chare, Shere, or 
Shier) is also known as Maunday (q. v.) or Shrift 
Thursday. These are names given in England to the 
Thursday of Passion Week. It is known in the Romish 
Church as Quinta Feria Dominica in Ramis Palmarum, 
and its institution is attributed to Leo II about 682. 
But the day was observed as early as the 5th century 
by the celebration of the Lord's supper in connection 
with the washing of feet. It has had several appella- 
tions in allusion to events commemorated or ceremonies 
observed, such as Dies Cene Dominice, the Day of the 
Lord’s Supper; Dies Natalis Eucharistia, the Birthday 
of the Eucharist; Natalis Culicis, the Birthday of the 
Cup; Dies Panis, the Day of Bread; Dies Lucis, the 
Day of Light, with allusion perhaps to the lights used 
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at the Lord’s supper; Dies Virtdium, a title of doubtful 
meaning. It was also called Capitularium, because the 
heads (capita) of catechumens were washed that day 
preparatory to baptism. The name given to it in Eng- 
land was derived from the custom of men polling their 
beards on this day as a token of grief for our Lord’s 
betrayal: “for that in old fathers’ days the people would 
that day shere their heedes, and clypp theyr bordes, and 
pool theyr heedes, and make them honest ayent Easter- 
day.” In Saxony it is called Good-Thursday, and in the 
north of England Kiss-Thursday, in allusion to the Ju- 
das kiss. Among the observances of the day were th» 
silence of all bells from this day till Easter-eve; the 
admission of penitents who had been excluded from 
religious services at the beginning of Lent; and the 
consecration of the elements by the pope below the 
altar of the Lateran. Oil for extreme unction, for 
chrism, and for baptism was consecrated on this day. 
After vespers on this day two acolytes strip the- 
altars of all their ornaments, and cover them with 
black trimmings, while in many places the altars 
are washed with wine and water, and rubbed with 
herbs. 


Sheet stands in the A. V. for the Heb. 3170, sadin 
(Judg. xiv, 12, 13, “fine linen,” Prov. xxxi, 24, Isa. iii, 
23; comp. o.vdwy), and the Gr. d30rvn (Acts x, 11; xi, 
5), which both mean properly a linen cloth; hence the 
former a shirt (as in the marg.), and the latter a sail. 
See LINEN. 


Shegog, WILLIAM A., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Rutherford Coun- 
ty, N. C., Nov. 8, 1821. He professed religion in 1843, 
was licensed to preach about 1850, and in 1853 was ad- 
mitted into the Alabama Conference. He located in 
1857; was readmitted into the Alabama Conference in 
1859, and in 1860 was transferred to the Texas Confer- 
ence. He labored in Texas until shortly before his 
death, April 28, 1864. See Minutes of Ann. Conferences 
of M. E. Ch. South, 1864, p. 525. 

Shehari’ah (Heb. Shecharyah’, NN, dawning 
of Jehovah ; Sept. Saapiac, V. r. Tapaia and Laapia), 
second named of the six sons of Jeroham, Benjamites 


resident in Jerusalem at the captivity (1 Chron. viii, 
26). B.C. 588. 


Sheik (Arabic for elder), a title of reverence, applied 
chiefly to a learned man or a reputed saint, but also used 
sometimes as an ordinary title of respect, like the Euro- 
pean Mr., Herr, etc., before the name. It is, however, 
only given to a Moslem. The term is also applied to 
heads of Mohammedan monasteries, and to the higher 
order of religious preachers. The sheik of Mecca, by 
virtue of his supposed descent from the prophet, levies 
a kind of tribute on all the pilgrims to the Kaaba. 


SHEIK AL-GEBAL (Ancient of the Mountain) is the 
name of the prince of the Assassins, or those Ismaelites 
of Irak who undertook to assassinate all those whom 
their chief would pronounce to be his enemies. 


SHEIK EL-ISLAM, one of the titles of the grand-mufti 
of Constantinople, who is president of the Ulema, or Col- 
lege of the Professors of the Mohammedan Law. The 
title is supposed to have been assumed first by Moham- 
med II in 1453, when Constantinople became the seat 
of his empire. 


Sheiri, tutelary spirits of the Caribs, who are the 
protectors of the male sex among men. 

Shekalim, See TALMUD. 

She’kel [many shek’el] (Heb. shékel, 5D}, from 
Sp, to weigh out), the Hebrew standard of valuation, 
as the cubit was of mensuration. See METROLOGY. 

I. Scriptural Description—The shekel was properly 
a certain weight according to which the quantity and 
price of things were determined; e. g. bread (Ezek. iv, 
10); hair (1 Sam. xiv, 26), especially metals, as brass, 
iron, silver, gold; and articles made of metal, as arms 
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vessels, etc. (Exod. xxxviii, 24, 25, 29; Numb. vii, 13 | Leake, Num. Hell. Europe, p.21; Madden [ F. W.], Hist. 
sq.; xxxi, 52; 1 Sam. xvii, 5,7; Josh. vii, 21; 1 Chron. | Jew. Coin. p. 20.) But at this time there were coins 
iii, 9). Especially did the Hebrews use silver weighed | also current in Persia of the same standard as the shekel 
by the shekel as money, and often it was actually weighed | (Mionnet, Descrip. de Méd. v, 645, No. 30-40; viii, 426, 
out, although they may early have had pieces or bars of | No. 29-33). See also Schickard, De Numis Hebr. p. 15; 
silver marked with the weight (Gen. xxiii, 16; Lev. v, | Bayer, Siclus Saucer et Profan. (Lips. 1667); Iseling, De 
15; xxvii, 3-7 ; 2 Sam. xxiv, 24; Jer. xxxii, 9,10; Ezek. | Siclis Kérwor. (Basil. 1708). For further informatiou 
xxi, 32). From the common shekel is distinguished the | on this question, consult the remarks of the abbé Cave- 
sacred shekel (WIDR bpi, “ shekel of the sanctuary”), | doni (Le Princ. Quest. riguardanti la Num. Grud. De- 
somewhat heavier, it would seem, or at least of just and | finitiv. Decise [Modena, 1864]), Madden (Num. Chron. 
full weight, according to which all contributions and 7 ao and Plumptre (Bible Educator, iii, 96 sq.). 
tribute for sacred purposes were to be reckoned (Exod, , See COIN. : a i 
xxx, 13,24; ik 4 Lev. v, 15; xxvii, 3,25; Numb. II. Extant Specimens. — 1. Rabbinical Notices. — Our 
iii, 47, 50; vii, 18; xviii, 16; xix, 25); but whether the | attention is, in the first place, directed to the early no- 
shekel of the king’s weight (Aba 52832 bot, 2 Sam. n of these shekels in Rabbinical writers. It might 
; BN foe etn re ae vg ies supposed that in the Mishna, where one of the trea- 
xiv, 26) is still different, cannot be determined. Nor tises bears the title of “ Shekaulim,” or Shekels, we should 
can the exact weight of the shekel be fully ascertained. 


find some information on the subject. But this treatise, 
The sacred shekel contained twenty gevahs, beans, car- 


., | being devoted to the consideration of the laws relating 
rot-corns, as some suppose (Exod. xxx, 13; Lev. xxvii, | to the payment of the half-shekel for the Temple, is of 
25; Numb. ili, 47; xviii, 16; Ezek. xlv, 12). More to the | course useless for our purpose. 
purpose is the specification of the rabbins that the she- | Some references are given to the works of Rashi and 
kel was equal to 320 barley-grains ; since this accords | Maimonides (contemporary writers of the 12th century) 
tolerably well with the actual weight of the Maccabean | for information relative to shekels and the forms of He- 
shekels still preserved. In the time of the Maccabees brew letters in ancient times; but the most important 
(1 Macc. xv, 6) silver coins were struck, each weighing | Rabbinical quotation given by Bayer is that from Ram- 
one shekel, and stamped with the words 58"1U" DPW, a | ban, i. e. Rabbi Moses Bar-Nachman, who lived about 
shekel of Israel (see Bayer, De Nummis Hebreo-§ama- | the commencement of the 13th century. He describes 
ritanis [Valent. 1781, 4to], p. 171 sq.; Eckhel, Doctr. | a shekel which he had seen, and of which the Cutheans 
Numor. Vet. I, iii, 465 sq.). Some of the specimens still | read the inscription with ease. The explanation which 
extant, though worn by age, weigh 266 or 270 Paris | they gave of the inscription was, on one side Shekel ha- 
grains; so that the full Maccabsean shekel must have | Shekalim, “The Sheket of Shekels,” and on the other, 
been at least about 274 grains, and thus equivalent to | “Jerusalem the Holy.” The former was doubtless a 
the didrachm of Angina. Hence the Sept. renders the | misinterpretation of the usual inscription, “The shekel 
word sometimes oixAog, and sometimes Cidpaypoy or | of Israel;” but the latter corresponds with the inscrip- 
diépaxya. But Josephus and later writers give the | tion on our shekels (Bayer, De Nummis, p. 11). In the 
value at four Attic drachme (Ant. iii, 8, 2; Hesych. | 16th century R. Azarias de Rossi states that R. Moses 
s. v.; Jerome, Ad Ezech. p. 43, ed. Vallars.). In their | Basula had arranged a Cuthzean, i. e. Samaritan, alpha- 
time, however, the Attic drachma had depreciated, and | bet from coins, and R. Moses Alaskar (of whom little is 
was reckoned as equal to the Roman denarius, i. e. 74d. | known) is quoted by Bayer as having read on some 
sterling, or 15 cents (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxi, 109). The | Samaritan coins “In such a year of the consolation of 
Maccabæan shekel, therefore, may be estimated at 2s. 6d. | Israel, in such a year of such a king.” The same R. 


sterling, or 60 cents, (See Béckh, Metrol. Untersuch. P. | Azarias de Rossi (or de Adumim, as ke is called by Bar- 
53-57, 62, 63, 299, Smith, Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. “ De- tolocci, Bibl. Rabb. iv 158) in his 0393 WIND. “ The 
narius”). Hence the half-shekel, which was to be paid Li f eer ý f 
; AN i ight of the Eyes” (not Fons Oculorum, as Bayer trans- 
yearly to the Temple (Exod. xxxviii, 26), is called ĝi- : : nes , 
dpaxpov in Matt. xvii, 24, Some suppose that the ear- lates it, which would require j"3%2, not SN), discuss- 
lier common shekel was less than the Maccabean by | es the Transfluvial or Samaritan letters, and describes 
one half (Bickh, ut sup. p. 63; Bertheau, Abhandl. p. | the above-mentioned shekel of Israel; he also deter- 
26). At Ephesus a shekel of gold was in use, according | mines the weight, which he makes about half an ounce. 
to Alexander tolus (ap. Wacrob. Sat. v. 22). Some} We find, therefore, that in early times shekels were 
understand such a coin in 1 Chron. xxi, 25; but the | known to the Jewish rabbins with Samaritan inscrip- 
words imply rather weight. tions corresponding with those now found (except in 
In silver shekels were paid the contributions to the | one point, which is probably an error), and correspond- 
Temple (Exod. xxx, 13), the fines for offences (xxi, | ing with them in weight. These are important con- 
xxii; Deut. xxii, 19, 29; Lev. v, 15), taxes exacted by | siderations in tracing the history of this coinage. 
kings er governors (2 Kings xv, 20; Neh. v, 15), the 2. Later Notices.— We pass on now to the earliest 
price of articles (2 Sam. xxiv, 24; 2 Kings vii, 1), etc. | mention of these shekels by Christian writers. We be- 
In some cases large sums were weighed together (Gen. | lieve that W. Postell is the first Christian writer who 
xxiii, 16, Jer. xxxii, 9), though it is certain that there | saw and described a shekel. He was a Parisian travel- 
were pieces of different denominations—both half and | ler who visited Jerusalem early in the 16th century. In 
quarter shekels (Exod. xxx, 13, 15; 1 Sam. ix, 8, 9). | a curious work published by him in 1588, entitled 4l- 
In many instances relating to purchases, a word is omit- | phabetum Duodecim Linguarum, the following passage 
ted in the Hebrew, and the rendering is always “a thou- | occurs. After stating that the Samaritan alphabet was 
sand,” or the like, “of silver.” The term “ pieces” has | the original form of the Hebrew, he proceeds thus: 
been Supplied mi the A. V., but there as nor much douni “I draw this inference from silver coins of great an- 
that “shekels” is the word understood in all cases. See | tiquity which I found among the Jews. They set ruch 
SILVER, PIECE oF. In Neh. v, 15 mention is made of | store by them that I could not get one of them (not other- 


forty shekels of silver paid to the governors, and prob- | Wise worth a quincunx) for two gold pieces. The Jews 


i ‘ at ~~. | say they are of the time of Solomon, and they added that 
ably these shekels may have been the silver coin cir- | hating the Samaritans, as they do, worse than dogs, and 
culating in Persia called aiyAoc. This coin has gener- | never speaking to them, nothing endeare these coins so 
ally been considered a kind of shekel; but as, according | much to pen a the consideration Eee characters 

. . 5 > | were once in their common usage, nature, as it were 
to Xenophon (Anab. i, 5, 6), it was equal to 7} Attic | yearning after the things of old. They say that at Jeru- 
oboli, and aipobolus weighed 11.25 grains (11.25 X7.5= | salem, now called Chus or Chussembarich, in the masonry 
1.375), giving a Persian silver coin of 84 grains, it 15 | and in the deepest part of the ruins, these coins are dug 
clear that the oiyAo¢ can have no connection with the | UP daily. 


oxXoc (weighing 220 grains), except in name. (See 





Postell gives a very bad wood-cut of one of these shekels, 
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but the inscription is correct. He was unable to explain 
the letters over the vase, which soon became the subject 
of a discussion among the learned men of Europe, that 
lasted for nearly two centuries, Their attempts to ex- 
plain them are enumerated by Bayer in his treatise De 
Nummis Hebreo-Samaritanis, which may be considered 
as the first work which placed the explanation of these 
coins on a satisfactory basis. But it would obviously 
be useless here to record so many unsuccessful guesses 
as Bayer enumerates. 

The work of Bayer, although some of the authors 
nearly solved the problem, called forth an antagonist in 
Prof. Tychsen, of Rostock, a learned Orientalist of that 
period. Several publications passed between them which 
it is unnecessary to enumerate, as Tychsen gave a sum- 
mary of his objections in a small pamphlet entitled O. 
G. Tychsen. De Numis Hebraicis Diutribe, qua simul 
ad Nuperas ill. F. P. Bayerit Objectiones Respondetur 
(Rostochii, 1791). His first position is, that (1) either 
all the coins, whether with Hebrew or Samaritan in- 
scriptions, are false; or (2) if any are genuine, they be- 
long to Bar-cocheba (p.6). This he modifies slightly in 
a subsequent part of the treatise (p. 52, 53), where he 
states it to be his conclusion (1) that the Jews had no 
coined money before the time of our Saviour; (2) that 
during the rebellion of Bar-cocheba (or Bar-coziba), 
Samaritan money was coined either by the Samaritans 
to please the Jews, or by the Jews to please the Samar- 
itans, and that the Samaritan letters were used in order 
to make the coins desirable as amulets! and (3) that 
the coins attributed to Simon Maccabeeus belong to this 
period. Tychsen has quoted some curious passages, but 
his arguments are wholly untenable. In the first place, 
no numismatist can doubt the genuineness of the she- 
kels attributed to Simon Maccabzeus, or believe that they 
belong to the same epoch as the coins of Bar-cocheba. 
But as Tychsen never saw a shekel, he was not a com- 
petent judge. There is another consideration, which, 
if further demonstration were needed, would supply a 
very strong argument. These coins were first made 
known to Europe through Postell, who does not appear 
to have been aware of the description given of them in 
Rabbinical writers. The correspondence of the newly 
found coins with the earlier description is almost de- 
monstrative. But they bear such undoubted marks of 
genuineness that no judge of ancient coins could doubt 
them for a moment. Postell quotes, e. g., the following 


passage from the Jerusalem Talmud: "2Y 330% 
(bdrm) Jor WN Naw 4 7133 (MAW), “ Rev- 
olution (Samaritan) money, like that of Ben-Coziba, 
does not defile.” The meaning of this is not very obvi- 
ous, nor does Tychsen’s explanation appear quite satis- 
factory. He adds, “does not defile if used as an amu- 
let.” We should rather inquire whether the expression 
may not have some relation to that of “defiling the 
hands,” as applied to the canonical books of the Old 
Test. (see Ginsburg, Commentary on the Song of Songs, 
p-3). The word for polluting is different, but the ex- 
pressions may be analogous. But, on the other hand, 
these coins are often perforated, which gives counte- 
nance to the notion that they were used as amulets. 
The passage is from the division of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud entitled "39 "Wz, Maaser Sheni, or “The Sec- 
ond Tithe.” 

It may here be desirable to mention that although 
some shekels are found with Hebrew letters instead of 
Samaritan, these are undoubtedly all forgeries. It is 
the more needful to make this statement, as in some 
books of high reputation, e. g. Walton’s Polyglot, these 
shekels are engraved as if they were genuine. It is 
hardly necessary to suggest the reasons which may have 
led to this series of forgeries. But the difference be- 
tween the two is not confined to the letters only; the 
Hebrew shekels are much larger and thinner than the 
Samaritan, so that a person might distinguish them 
merely by the touch, even under a covering. The char- 
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acter nearly resembles that of Samaritan MSS., although 
it is not quite identical with it. The Hebrew and Sa- 
maritan alphabets appear to be divergent representa- 
tives of some older form, as may be inferred from sev- ` 
eral of the letters. Thus the Beth and several other 
letters are evidently identical in their origin, Also the 
W (Shin) of the Hebrew alphabet is the same as that 
of the Samaritan: for if we make the two middle strokes 
of the Samaritan letter coalesce, it takes the Hebrew 
form. We may add that Postell appears tu have ar- 
ranged his Samaritan alphabet from the coins which be 
describes, 

In the course of 1862 a work of considerable impor- 
tance was published at Breslau by Dr. M. A. Levy, en- 
titled Geschichte der jüdischen Münzen. It appears 
likely to be useful in the elucidation of the questions 
relating to the Jewish coinage which have been touched 
upon in the present article. There are one or two points 
on which it is desirable to state the views of the author, 
especially as he quotes coins which have only become 
known lately. Some coins have been described in the 
Revue Numismatique (1860, p. 260 sq.), to which the 
name of Eleazar coins has been given. <A coin was 
published some time ago by De Saulcy which is sup- 
posed by that author to be a counterfeit. It is scarcely 
legible, but it appears to contain the name Eleazar on 
one side, and that of Simon on the other. During the 
troubles which preceded the tinal destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, Eleazar (the son of Simon), who was a priest, and 
Simon ben-Giora, were at the head of large factions. It 
is suggested by Dr. Levy that money may have been 
struck which bore the names of both these leaders; but 
it seems scarcely probable, as they do not appear to have 
acted in concert. Yet a copper coin has been pub- 
lished in the Revue Numismutique which undoubtedly 
bears the inscripton of “ Eleazar the priest.” Its types 
are— 


Obverse. A vase with one handle and the inscription 
yA "TION, “ Eleazar the Priest,” in Samaritan let- 
ters. 

Reverse. A bunch of grapes with the inscription NMIW 
poanjw mbxa> mm, “Year one of the Redemption 
of Israel.” 


Some silver coins also, first published by Reichardt, bear 
the same inscription on the obverse, under a palm-tree, 
but the letters run from left to right. The reverse 
bears the same type and inscription as the copper coins. 

These coins, as well as some that bear the name of 
Simon or Simeon, are attributed by Dr. Levy to the pe- 
riod of this first rebellion. It is quite clear, however, that 
some of the coins bearing similar inscriptions belong to 
the period of Bar-cocheba’s rebellion (or Barcoceba’s, as 
the name is often spelled) under Hadrian, because they 
are stamped upon denarii of Trajan, his predecessor. 
The work of Dr. Levy will be found very useful, as col- 
lecting together notices of all these coins, and throwing 
out very useful suggestions as to their attribution; but 
we must still look to further researches and fresh col- 
lections of these coins for full satisfaction on many 
points. The attribution of the shekels and half-shekels 
to Simon Maccabeus may be considered as well estab- 
lished, and several of the other coins described in the 
article Moxey offer no grounds for hesitation or doubt. 
But still this series is very much isolated from other 
classes of coins, and the nature of the work hardly cor- 
responds in some cases with the periods to which we 
are constrained, from the existing evidence, to attribute 
the coins. We must therefore still look for further light 
from future inquiries. 

3. Characteristics and Classification. — The average 
weight of the silver coins is about 220 grains troy for 
the shekel, and 110 for the half-shekel. Among the 
symbols found on this series of coins is one which is 
considered to represent that which was called Lulab by 
the Jews. This term was applied (see Maimonides on 
the section of the Mishna called Rosh Hashanah, or 
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Commencement of the Year, vii, 1, and the Mishna it- 
self in Succuh, MDO, or Booths, iii, 1, both of which 
passages are quoted by Bayer, De Num. p. 129) to 
the branches of the three trees mentioned in Lev. 
xxiii, 40, which are thought to be the palm, the myr- 
tle, and the willow. ‘These, which were to be carried 
by the Israelites at the Feast of Tabernacles, were usu- 
ally accompanied by the fruit of the citron, which is 
also found in this representation. Sometimes two of 
these Lulubs are found together. At least such is the 
explanation given by some authorities of the symbols 
called in the article Money by the name of Sheaves. 
The subject is involved in much difficulty and obscurity, 
and we speak, therefore, with some hesitation and diffi- 
dence, especially as experienced numismatists differ in 
their views, This explanation is, however, adopted by 
Bayer (De Num. p. 128, 219, etc.), and by Cavedoni 
(Bibl. Num. p. 31, 32, of the German translation), who 
adds references to 1 Macc. iv, 59; John x, 22, as he 
considers that the Ludab was in use at the Feast of the 
Dedication on the twenty-fifth day of the ninth month 
as well as at that of Tabernacles. He also refers to 2 
Macc. i, 18; x, 6, 7, where the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles is described, and the branches carried by 
the worshippers are specified. The symbol on the re- 
verse of the shekels, representing a twig with three 
buds, appears to bear more resemblance to the buds of 
the pomegranate than to any other plant. 

The following list is substantially that given by Ca- 
vedoui (p. 11 of the German translation) as an enumer- 
ation of all the coins which can be attributed with any 
certainty to Simon Maccabæus. See NUMISMATICS. 


A. St.ver.—I, Shekels of three years, with the inscrip- 
tion DRAW" bpw, Shekel Israel (‘Shekel of Israel”), on 
the obverse, with a vase, over which appears (1) an N, 
Aleph [first year); (2) the letter W, Shin [for MIY, She- 
nath, ‘“ year”), with a I, Beth [year 2]; (8) the letter 5, 
Shin, with a 4, Gimel [year 3]. 

On the reverse is the twig with three buds, and the 
inscription MWD powiss, Jerusalem Kedushah, or 
MOIIPM, Hak-kedushah (Jerusalem the Holy”). The 
spelling varies with the year. The shekel of the jirst year 
has only NWP Dbw; while those of the second and 
third years have the fuller form, MWITPM pbp, 
The second "“ of the Jerusalem is important, as showing 
that both modes of spelling were in use at the same time. 





























Silver Shekel of Simon Maccabæus. 
Museum.) 


Obverse. Vase, with date above it, “ Year 3;” legend, ‘‘ Shekel of Israel.” 
Reverse. Branch bearing three flowers ; legend, “ Jerusalem the Holy.” 


(From the British 


IJ. The same as above, only half the weight, which is 
indicated by the word "XM, chatsi, “an half.” These oc- 
cur only in the first and second years. 








Silver Half-shekel of Simon Maccabeeus. (From the Brit- 
ish Museum.) 


Obverse. Vase, with date above it, “1”? legend, “ Half-shekel.’? 5 
Reverse. Branch bearing three flowers ; legend, ‘“ Jerusalem Holy. 
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B. Correr.—I. JS MdNI5, Ligullath Tsion, “Of the 


Liberation of Zion.” The vase as on the silver shekel and 
half-shekel. 


On the reverse, XYINN MIW, Shenath Arba, The Fourth 
Year.” Lulab between two citrons. 





Copper Shekel of Simon Maccabeeus. 
collection.) 
Obverse. Vase, with legend “Of [the] Liberation of Zion.” 
Reverse. Sheaf [?] between two fruits; legend, “ Year four.” 


IT, YSN SAAN MIW, Shenath Arba Chatst, “The Fourth 


(From Mr. Wigan's 


Year, a Half.” A citron between two Lulabs. 


On the reverse, JS M>Nx5, Liguilath Tsion, “Of the 


Liberation of Zion.” A palm-tree between two baskets 
of fruit. 


HI. S839 PAIN NIV, Shenath Arba, Rebia, “The 
Fourth Year, a Fourth.” Two Lulabs. 
On the reverse, {""X mbx35—28 before. Citron-fruit. 
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Copper Quarter-shekel of Simon Maccabæus. (From Mr. 
Wigan’s collection.) 


Obverse. Two sheaves [1], with the legend “ Year four, a Quarter. ?? 

Reverse, A fruit, with the legend “Of the Liberation of Zion.” 

She-kia, a name given to Buddha (q. v.) among 
the Chinese. He is also called Fo. 


Shekinah. See SHECHINAH. 


She-king, one of the sacred books of the Chinese. 
It contains 311 odes and other lyrics, chiefly of a mor- 
al tone and character, including several pieces which 
were probably composed twelve centuries before Christ. 
It is believed to be a selection from a larger number 
which were extant in the time of Confucius, and by 
him collected and published, 

She’lah (Heb. Shelah’, HD, a petition, as in 1 
Sam. i, 17; or rather perhaps peace, i. q. Shiloh ; Sept. 
LnrAwp or ZyrwWy v.r. Tyrw), the youngest son of 
Judah by the daughter of Shuah the Canaanite 
(Gen. xxxviii, 5, 11, 14, 26; xlvi, 12, 1 Chron. ii. 2). 
B.C. ante 1873. His descendants, some of whom 
are enumerated in 1 Chron. iv, 21-23, were called 
(Numb. xxvi, 20) Shelanites (q. v.) For Sheluch 
(A. V. “ Shelah,” 1 Chron. i, 18), the son of Arphaxad, 
see SELA. 


She’lanite (Heb. collectively in the sing. and with 
the art., hash-Shelani’, Dwn, an irregular patronymic 
from Shelah, as if Shelan [ comp. Shiloh, Shilonite ] ; 
Sept. ò ZnAwvi) a designation of the descendants of 
Shelah (q. v.), the son of Judah (Numb. xxvi, 20). 


Shelden, Francis F., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Monroe County, N. Y., March 16, 1814, 
admitted on trial by the Indiana Conference in 1840, 
and filled the following appointments: Noblesville, 
Franklin, Versailles, Greenfield, Belleville, Springville, 
and Leesville. In 1848, owing to declining health, he 
received a superannuated relation, and died Jan. 16, 
1850. Mr. Shelden was a good English scholar, pos- 
sessed an investigating mind, and was a fluent preacher. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iv, 533. 
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Sheldon, GıLserr, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
the youngest son of Roger Sheldon, of Stanton, in Staf- 
fordshire, England, and was born there July 19, 1598. 
He was admitted a commoner of ‘Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, in 1613; was made Bachelor of Arts Nov. 27, 1617, 
and Master of Arts May 20, 1620; was elected fellow of 
All-Souls College in 1622, and about the same time 
entered holy orders. He became domestic chaplain of 
the lord keeper of Coventry, who gave him a prebend 
of Gloucester. He was some time rector of Ickford, in 
Bucks, and was presented to the rectory of Newington by 
archbishop Laud. He received the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity Nov. 11, 1628, and was presented by the 
king to the vicarage of Hackney, in Middlesex. On 
June 25, 1634, he was made Doctor of Divinity, and in 
March, 1635, was elected warden of All-Souls. Dr. 
Sheldon became chaplain in ordinary to Charles I, and 
was afterwards clerk of the closet. During the rebell- 
ion, he adhered to the royal cause, and in February, 
1644, was sent to attend the king’s commissioners at the 
treaty of Uxbridge. In April, 1646, he attended the 
king at Oxford, and was witness to the vow made 
by him to restore to the Church all impropriations, 
lands, etc., if it pleased God to re-establish his throne. 
While the king was at Newmarket in 1647, Dr. Sheldon 
attended him as one of his chaplains. He was ejected 
from his wardenship by the Parliament visitors on 
March 30, 1647 (or 1648), and imprisoned. He was set 
at liberty on Oct. 24, 1648, and retired to Snelston, in 
Derbyshire. Soon after the king’s return, he was made 
dean of the Royal Chapel, and on Oct. 28, 1660, was 
consecrated bishop of London. The Savoy Conference 
(q. v.) was held (1661) at his lodgings. He was elect- 
ed to the see of Canterbury, Aug. 11, 1663, and on 
Dec. 20, 1667, chancellor of Oxford, but resigned that 
office July 31, 1669. He died at Lambeth, Nov. 9, 
1677. 

Shelemi’ah (Heb. Shelemyah’, mabe; but [ex- 
cept in Ezra x, 39; Neh. iii, 30; xiii, 13; Jer. xxxvii, 
3, 13] in the prolonged form, Shelemya’hu, arabe, re- 
paid of Jehovah ; Sept. DeAepia or Tedepiac), the name 
of nine Hebrews. 

1. A Levite appointed to guard the east entrance to 
the tabernacle under David, while his son Zechariah 
had the northern gate (1 Chron. xxvi, 14). B.C. 1043. 
In 1 Chron. ix, 21; xxvi, 1, 2, he is called MESHELEMI- 
AH; in Neh, xii, 25, MESHULLAM; and in 1 Chron. ix, 
17, 31, SHALLUM. 

2. Son of Cushi and father of Nethaniah, which latter 
was father of the Jehudi whom the princes sent to Ba- 
ruch with an invitation to read Jeremiah’s roll to them 
(Jer. xxxvi, 14). B.C. much ante 605. 

3. Father of Jehucal or Jucal, which latter Zedekiah 
ordered to request Jeremiah to intercede for the city 
(Jer. xxxvii, 3; xxxviii, 1). B.C. ante 589. 

4. Son of Hananiah and father of Irijah, which latter 
arrested Jeremiah as he was leaving the city (Jer. 
xxxvii, 13). B.C. ante 589. 

S. Son of Abdeel and one of those ordered to appre- 
hend Baruch and Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi, 26). B.C. 604. 

6. One of the “sons” of Bani who renounced their 
Gentile wives after the captivity (Ezra x, 39). B.C. 
458. 

7. Another of the “sons” of Bani who did the same 
(Ezra x, 41). B.C. 458. 

8. Father of the Hananiah who repaired part of the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 30). B.C. ante 446. He 
is perhaps the same as “one of the apothecaries,” i. e. 
manufacturers of the sacred incense, who is mentioned 
in Neh. iii, 8 as the father of Hananiah. 

9. A priest appointed by Nehemiah as commissary 
of the Levitical tithes (Neh. xiii, 13). B.C. cir. 434. 


She’leph (Heb. id. gy, but always occurring “ in 
pause” as Sha'leph, pb, a drawing-forth ; Sept. Zaio 
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of Joktan (Gen. x, 26; 1 Chron. i, 20). B.C. much post 
2515. The tribe which sprang from him has been sat- 
isfactorily identified, both in modern and classical times, 
as well as the district of the Yemen named after him. 
It has been shown in other articles [see ARABIA; JOK- 
TAN, etc. | that the evidence of Joktan’s colonization of 
Southern Arabia is indisputably proved, and that it has 
received the assent of critics, Sheleph is found where we 
should expect to meet with him, in the district (Mikh- 
laf, as the ancient divisions of the Yemen are called 
by the Arabs) of Sulaf (Marédsid, s. v.), which appears 
to be the same as Niebuhr’s Sälfie (Descr. p. 215), writ- 
ten in his map Se/fia, with the vowels, probably, Sulafi- 
yeh. Niebuhr says of it, “ Grande étendue de pays gou- 
vernée par sept schechs.” It is situate in N. lat. 14°30’, 
and about sixty miles nearly south of San’à. Besides 
this geographical trace of Sheleph, we have the tribe 
of Shelif, or Shulaf, of which the first notice appeared 
in the Zeitschrift d. deutschen morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, xi, 153, by Dr. Osiander, and to which we are in- 
debted for the following information. Yakft, in the 
Moajam, s. v., says, “ Es-Selif or Es-Sulaf is an an- 
cient tribe of the region of Yemen; Hisham Ibn-Mo- 
hammed says they are the children of Yuktan [Joktan], 
and Yuktan was the son of Eber the son of Salah the 
son of Arphaxad the son of Shem the son of Noah. ... 
And a district in El-Yemen is named after the Sulaf.” 
E]-Kalkasander (in the British Museum Library) says, 
“ El-Sulaf, called also Benies-Silfan, a tribe of the de- 
scendants of Kahtan [Joktan].... The name of their 
father has remained with them, and they are called Es- 
Sulaf: they are children of Es-Sulaf, son of Yuktan, who 
is Kahtan.... Es-Sulaf originally signifies one of the 
little ones of the partridge, and Es-Silfan is its plural; 
the tribe was named after that on account of transla- 
tion.” Yakut also says (s. v. “ Muntabik’’) that El-Mun- 
tabik was an idol belonging to Es-Sulaf. Finally, ac- 
cording to the Kamus (and the Lubb-el-Lubdb, cited in 
the Mardsid, s. v.), Sulaf was a branch-tribe of Dhu-l- 
Kilda [a Himyeritic family or tribe (Caussin, Essai, i, 
113), not to be confounded with the later king, or Tub- 
baa of that name]. ‘This identification is conclusively 
satisfactory, especially when we recollect that Hazarma- 
veth (Hadramaut), Sheba (Seba), and other Joktanitic 
names are in the immediate neighborhood. It is 
strengthened, if further evidence were required, by the | 
classical mention of the ZaXamnvot, Salapeni, also writ- 
ten ‘AXamnvoi, A lapeni (Ptolemy, vi,7). Bochart puts 
forward this people with rare brevity (Opera, i, 99). 
The more recent researches in Arabic MSS. have, as we 
have shown, confirmed in this instance his theory; for 
we do not lay much stress on the point that Ptolemy’s 
Salapeni are placed by him in N. lat. 22°,—Smith. 
Forster endeavors (Geogr. of Arabia, i, 109) to identify 
the descendants of Sheleph with the Meteir tribe, whose 
chief residence is in Kasim, in the province of Nejd 
(Burckhardt, Bedouin, p. 233); but for this there ap- 
pears to be no sufficient evidence. 


She’lesh (Heb. id. ÜD, triad [Gesenius], or might 
[Fürst]; Sept. Zedge v.r. Zeh), third named of the 
four sons of Helem the brother of Shamer, or Shomer, an 
Asherite (1 Chron. vii, 35). B.C. apparently cir. 1015. 


Shel’omi [some Shelu’mi] (Heb. Shelomi’, adv}, 
peaceful; Sept. Dedepi), father of Ahihud, which latter 
was the Asherite commissioner to distribute the land 
east of the Jordan (Numb. xxxiv, 27). B.C. ante 1618. 


Shel’omith [some Shelo’mith] (Heb. Shelomith’, 
nndui or [Ezra viii, 10] msde), peaceful [strictly a 
fem. form of Shelomi]: twice Shelomoth’, nindw [1 
Chron. xxiii, 9; xxvi, 25], in both which places, how- 
ever, the Keri has Argot [ ver. 26]), the name of four 
or five Hebrews and two or three Hebrewesses. 

1. (Sept. Tardwpeid.) A Danite female, daughter of 


V. r. Zahés, etc.), the second named of the thirteen sons | Dibri, wife of an Egyptian, and mother of the man who 
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was stoned for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv, 11). B.C. ante 
1658. The Jewish rabbins have overlaid these few sim- 
ple facts with a mass of characteristic fable. “They 
say that Shelomith was a very handsome and virtu- 
ous woman, who was solicited and tempted to crim- 
inal conversation by an Egyptian, an overseer of the 
Hebrews’ labors, without complying with him. He at 
last found an opportunity, by night, of slipping into the 
house and bed of Shelomith, in the absence of her hus- 
band, and abused her simplicity. The day following, 
when this woman discovered the injury, she bitterly 
complained of it to her husband when he returned. He 
at first thought of putting her away, but kept her some 
time to see if she should prove with child by the Egyp- 
tian. After some months, her pregnancy becoming evi- 
dent, he sent her away, and with words he assaulted 
the officer who had done this outrage. The Egyptian 
abused him still further, both by words and blows. Mo- 
ses, coming hither by chance and hearing of this injury 
done by the Egyptian to the Israelite, took up his 
defence, killed the Egyptian, and buried him in the 
sand, The brethren of Shelomith, seeing their sister 
put away like an adulteress, pretended to call her hus- 
band to account for it and to make him take her again. 
He refused, and they came to blows. Moses happened 
to be there again, and wished to reconcile them; but 
the husband of Shelomith asked him what he had to 
do in the matter? who had made him a judge over 
them? and whether he had a mind to kill him, also, as 
yesterday he killed the Egyptian? Moses, hearing this, 
fled from Egypt into the country of Midian. The blas- 
phemer stoned in the wilderness (Lev. xxiv, 10, 11) was, 
say the Jews, the son of Shelomith and this Egyptian. 
The officer who inspected the Hebrews’ labor is he of 
whom Moses speaks in Exod. ii, 11,12; and the husband 
of Shelomith is intimated in the same place (ver. 13, 
.14).” 

2. (Sept. TadoupwS v.r. Tadwpyws.) A Levite, chief 
of the sons of Ishar in the time of David (1 Chron. xxiii, 
18). B.C.1013. He is elsewhere (xxiv, 22,23) called 
SHELOMOTH (q. V.). 

3. (Sept. Sakwpuws.) A Levite descended from Eli- 
ezer the son of Moses, and put in charge of the Temple 


treasury under David (1 Chron. xxvi, 25, 26,28). B.C. 


1013. 

4. (Sept. Tadwpid v. r. ’AwSeip.) First named of 
the three sons of Shimei, chief of the Gershonites in the 
time of David (1 Chron. xxiii, 9). B.C.1013. In ver. 
10 his name should probably be read instead of Shimei 
(q v.) 

5. (Sept. LeAnpwS.) The last named of the three 
children of Rehoboam by his second wife, Maachah, but 
whether a son or a daughter is uncertain (2 Chron. xi, 
20). B.C. cir. 970. 

6. (Sept. Tadwpedi v. r. Tadwpis.) A daughter of 
Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii, 19). B.C. post 536. 

7. (Sept. Tarepots v. r. Tekypovs.) According to 
the present text of Ezra viii, 10, the sons of Shelomith, 
with the son of Josiphiah at their head, returned from 
Babylon with Ezra to the number of eighty males, 
B.C. ante 459. There appears, however, to be an omis- 
sion, which may be supplied from the Sept., and the 
true reading is probably “Of the sons of Bani, Shelo- 
mith the son of Josiphiah.” See also 1 Esdr. viii, 36, 
where he is called “A ssadimoth son of Josaphias.” See 
Keil, ad loc. 


Shelomoh. See SoLtomoy. 


Shel’omoth [some Shelo’moth]| (Heb. Shelomoth’, 
minbdwi, peaceful [strictly a plur. fem. of niby, peace]; 
Sept. Zadwpw3), one of the descendants of Izhar the 
grandson of Levi (1 Chron. xxiv, 22, 23); elsewhere 
(xxiii, 18) called SHELOMITH (q. V.). 


Shelper, CHARLES, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Bovenden, kingdom of 
Hanover, Jan. 10, 1800. In 1836 he emigrated to the 
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United States, and settled in Wheeling, W. Va. The 
following year he was converted and joined the Church. 
Soon after he entered the travelling ministry, among 
his countrymen. He labored until April, 1860, when he 
had a paralytic stroke. His effective relation to the 
Conference then ceased. In March, 1865, he had a sec- 
ond paralytic stroke, and in July a third stroke follow- 
ed. He died Sept. 4, 1865, being at the time a member 
of the Central German Conference. See Minutes of the 
Annual Conferences, 1866, p. 181. 


Shelton, PH!Lo, an Episcopal clergyman, was born 
at Ripton (now Huntington), Conn., May 5, 1754. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1775, and studied theology, 
probably with Rev. James Scoville, of Waterbury. He 
was ordained deacon Aug. 3, 1785, and priest on Sep- 
tember 16. On February 24 preceding, he received 
a call from Fairfield, North Fairfield, and Stratfield, 
which he accepted. Here he labored until he entered 
into rest, Feb. 22, 1825. Mr. Shelton “ was distinguish- 
ed for simplicity, integrity, and an honest and earnest 
devotion to the interests of pure and undefiled religion.” 
He was one of the clergymen who were instrumental in 
securing a charter for Trinity College, Hartford, which 
was accomplished by a union with a political party, 
then in the minority. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, v, 349. 


Shelu’miel (Heb. Shelumiél’, 58°22, friend of 
God; Sept. ZaXapindr), son of Zurishaddai (Numb. ii, 
12) and phylarch of Simeon (x, 19), appointed to num- 
ber his people at the Exode (i, 6), who then amounted 
to 59,300 males (ver.7). B.C.1057. He made his of- 
fering for the tabernacle like the rest (vii, 36, 41). 


Shem (Heb. id. OW, name; Sept. [and New Test. 
Luke iii, 89] Enu, Josephus Spaç [ Ant.i, 4,1]; Vulg. 
Sem), the son of Noah, born (Gen. v, 32) when his father 
had attained the age of 500 years. B.C. 2613. He was 
98 years old, married, and childless, at the time of the 
flood. After it he, with his father, brothers, sisters-in- 
law, and wife, received the blessing of God (ix, 1), and 
entered into the covenant. Two years afterwards he 
became the father of Arphaxad (xi, 10), and other chil- 
dren were born to him subsequently. With the help 
of his brother Japheth he covered the nakedness of 
their father, which Canaan and Ham did not care to 
hide. Inthe prophecy of Noah which is connected with 
this incident (ix, 25-27), the first blessing falls on Shem. 
He died at the age of 600 years. B.C. 2013. 

Assuming that the years ascribed to the patriarchs in 
the present copies of the Hebrew Bible are correct, it 
appears that Methuselah, who in his first 243 years was 
contemporary with Adam, had still nearly 100 years of 
his long life to run after Shem was born. Again, when 
Shem died Abraham was 148 years old, and Isaac had 
been nine years married. There are, therefore, but two 
links—Methuselah and Shem—between Adam and Isaac. 
Thus the early records of the creation and the fall of 
man which came down to Isaac, would challenge (apart 
from their inspiration) the same confidence which is 
readily yielded to a tale that reaches the hearer through 
two well-known persons between himself and the orig- 
inal chief actor in the events related. See LONGEVITY. 
There is, indeed, no chronological improbability in that 
ancient Jewish tradition which brings Shem and Abra- 
ham into personal conference. See MELCHIZEDEK. 

The portion of the earth occupied by the descendants 
of Shem (Gen. x, 21-31) intersects the portions of Ja- 
pheth and Ham, and stretches in an uninterrupted line 
from the Mediterranean Sea to the Indian Ocean. Be- 
ginning at its north-western extremity with Lydia (ac- 
cording to all ancient authorities, though doubted by 
Michaelis [see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 745]), it includes 
Syria (Aram), Chaldea (Arphaxad), parts of Assyria 
(Asshur), of Persia (Elam), and of the Arabian peninsu- 
la (Joktan). See ETHNOLOGY; SHEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

The servitude of Canaan under Shem, predicted by 
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Noah (Gen. ix, 26), was fulfilled primarily in the subju- 
gation of the people of Palestine (Josh. xxiii, 4; 2 Chron. 
viii, 7, 8). It is doubtful whether, in ver. 27, God or 
Japheth is mentioned as the dweller in the tents of 
Shem. In the former sense the verse may refer to the 
special presence of God with the Jews, and to the de- 
scent of Christ from them; or, in the latter sense, to the 
occupation of Palestine and adjacent countries by the 
Romans, and, spiritually understood, to the accession 
of the Gentiles to the Church of God (Ephes. iii, 6). 
See Pfeifferi Opera, p. 40; Newton, On the Prophecies, 
Diss. i. 

Buttmann has conjectured (from the resemblance of 
ft) with D9%2W) that Shem was the original of Saturn 
or Uranus (4 bhandl. d. Berliner A kad. 1816, 1817, p. 150 
sq.; Philos. Classe und im Mythol. i, 221 sq.); but there 
is no good ground for such a fancy. 

Comparative Ages of Noahs Sons.—In Gen. x, 21 
occurs a statement on this point, but the original is 
unfortunately ambiguous: A3N AEE. hy mua 
STAT Mp? ON sap-7ya-d3. This may be ren- 
dered either, “And to Shem [there] was born — also 
[to] him—[a son], [the] father of all [the] sons of 
Eber, [the] brother of [the] elder Japheth,” or “ [the] 
elder brother of Japheth.” The English A. V. adopts the 
former rendering (“ brother of Japheth the elder”), fol- 
lowing the Sept. (adedgys Iápeð rov peiZovoc [ Vat. and 
Alex.; Sin. is wanting |), Symmachus, the Targum of 
Onkelos (X39 MHF WAM), and the Masoretic accents 
(as given above) ; ; and this view is also taken by Rashi, 
Aben-Ezra, Luther, Junius, Piscator, Mercer, Montanus, 
Le Clerc, J. D. Michaelis, Mendelssohn, De Sola, Jervis, 
and other eminent Hebraists. The other rendering is 
adopted by the Samaritan Codex, the Latin Vulgate 
(“fratre Japheth majore”), the Peshito-Syriac, the Ara- 
bic of Saadias, and most modern commentators (Ro- 
senmiiller, Turner, Bush, Philippson, Kalisch, Conant, 
Lange, Tayler Lewis, Keil, Murphy, etc.). To our 
mind both the diplomatic and the linguistic arguments 
are conclusive for the common English rendering. 

(1.) Chronological Considerations. — These may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1, Noah had a son born when he was himself 500 
years old (Gen. v, 32). This must have been either his 
oldest or his youngest son, for it would be entirely nu- 
gatory to say that the middle one of his three sons was 
then born, unless that middle one were Shem himself. 

2. The son then born was not Shem, for 

a. In that case he would have been 99 years old at 
the beginning of the flood (Gen. vii, 11; in Noah’s 600th 
year, not when he was 600 years old), or 100 years old 
at its close (viii, 13). 

b. On the contrary, Shem was not 100 years old till 
two years after the flood (Gen. xi, 10). 

3. Nor was Ham the son there referred to, for 

a. Shem himself, we have seen, was not born so early 
as when Noah was 500 years old. 

b. Much less could Ham, who was younger than Shem 
(Gen. ix, 24), have been born so early. 

4. It hence necessarily follows that Japheth was the 
son then born, and that he was the oldest of the three. 

5. The three sons are not mentioned in the order of 
age, but of familiarity and importance to the Hebrews. 
Hence Ham, although the youngest, is named second. 
So likewise Arphaxad, although the first-born (Gen. xi, 
10), is named third (x, 22). A precisely analogous case 
appears in the family of Terah (xi, 26), where the second 
son, Abram, is named first, as being the most important, 
and the oldest, Haran, last, as having died early. 

6. The efforts of commentators to evade the force of 
these considerations betray the weakness of their cause. 
They all proceed upon the unfounded assumption that 
the numbers in the texts above considered are merely 
vague statements (“round numbers”), and may there- 
fore be neglected in an exact calculation. ‘They espe- 
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cially dwell upon the fact that all three sons are assigned 
to the same year (Noah's 500th), whereas that expres- 
sion evidently refers to the oldest, or the heir, only, as 
the foregoing comparisons show; in any other sense the 
assertion would be irrelevant or absurd. 

(II.) Grammatical Considerations.—On this point most 
later commentators and translators seem content to fol- 
low implicitly the views of Rosenmiiller (Schol. ad loc.) : 
“Tn this clause the word D5317, ‘the elder, is ambiguous 
as to whether it should be joined with Japheth, thus in- 
dicating him as the senior, or with Shem. The former 
has seemed to many interpreters probable chiefiy be- 
cause, inasmuch as Noah is said to have begotten the 
first of his sons who survived the flood in the one hun- 
dredth year before the flood (Gen. v, 32), and Shem is 
said to have lived his one hundredth year two years 
after the flood (xi, 10), therefore the latter could not 
have been the first-born. But since it is not at all like- 
ly that Noah begot in one and the same vear the three 
sons mentioned in v, 32, it is credible that in that pas- 
sage round numbers only are named, as often occurs, and 
that the five hundredth year is set down in the same 
connection instead of the five hundred and second, as 
that in which Noah began to be a father. Hence it 
does not appear from this passage that Japheth was the 
oldest son. On the contrary, since in the preceding con- 
text the sons of Noah are six times mentioned in such 
order that Shem is set in the first place, Ham in the 
second, and Japheth in the third (v, 32; vi, 10; vil, 13; 
ix, 16, 23; x, 1)—passages so clear as to admit of no 
doubt—it follows that in the present passage likewise 
the term ‘the elder’ is to be joined to "FN, ‘the brother 
of,’ so as to make Shem the oldest. But there is also 
another grammatical reason. If the writer in this place 
had wished to say that Japheth was the oldest son of 
Noah, he would doubtless have written Pans ‘ear j3, 
the older son of Noah; for D537, ‘the elder,’ thus placed 
nude, nowhere else occurs (with reference to a person’s 
age), but is always joined either with 43, ‘son,’ or with 
MN, ‘brother.’ All this has been fully set forth by J. F. 
Schelling in his monograph entitled Ueber die Geburts- 
folge der Söhne Noah, at the beginning of part xvii of 
his Repertorium Biblice et Orientalis Literature.” These 
points, however, are not well taken; for 

1. It is not usual for the sacred writers to employ 
round numbers in chronological accounts. In this Cyclo- 
pedia we have thoroughly examined every date in the 
Bible, and tind no such instance. Each definite number 
is susceptible of explanation as being precisely correct, 
except a very few corruptions of the text. In this case, 
particularly, all the leading chronologers—from Usher, 
Jackson, Hales, and Clinton down to Browne and the 
author of Palmoni—take the date as being exact. It 
is a superficial evasion of a difficulty to resort to this slur 
upon the accuracy of Scripture chronology. 

2. The sacred writer might indeed have said, if he 
had chosen, “the brother of Japheth the elder son of 
Noah ;” but this is a tedious and awkward phrase, and 
would have been just as ambiguous as the one he has 
employed, its sense entirely depending upon the inter- 
punction. 

3. >43 does occur in as “nude a form” as here in at 
least one passage (Ezek. xxi, 14 [Heb. 19]), as noticed 
below. It is true the adj. there does not refer to com- 
parative age, but that makes no difference in the gram- 
matical construction. The assertion that ap) does not 
occur (in the sense of age) without the addition of $3 
or MN expressed is not true, as may be seen from Gen. 
xxix, 16; xliv, 2, and other instances where one of 
these nouns is merely zmplied, precisely as in the case 
before us. In fine, the adj. is not here “ nude” or inde- 
pendent at all; it regularly belongs to the second noun, 
“ brother of the elder Japheth.” 

4, The argument from the order of the names is 
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amply refuted (as above) by the analogous cases of 
Arphaxad (Gen. xi, 22), Abraham (ver. 27), and, indeed, 
almost every other patriarch. ‘They were arranged in 
the order of proximity and importance to the Hebrews, 
Among the arguments on the other side, we may note— 

a. The chronological point is irrefragable, except by 
the evasion above noticed. l 

b. The position of the words, although ambiguous, 
certainly allows the construction of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. We append a few instances of the same adj. qual- 
ifying a now after a construct: 


Numb. xxxv, 28, bi8......... DIRT (man nn 
Josh XX Gross dees ewe iien _ the same. 

Isa. xxxvi, 13.......065000s00 Doan oan 8733 
Ezek. xlvii,9..........00005. Dan cag mat 
Dan. X, 4.0... cccce cece eceees Daa AEA IS 


Had the word MB" preceding the qualifying adj. in the 
passage in question not been a proper name, it would 
have taken the article, as in these instances, and thus 
all ambiguity would have been avoided. An instance 
strictly parallel is Ezek. xxi, 14 [ Heb. 19], >on aa 
>37, where the adj., being masc., must belong to the 
second noun, though neither has the art. Others simi- 
lar doubtless occur, if not with b33 or iD, yet with 
other adjectives. 

c. Had the sacred writer intended the adj. in the 
passage in question to apply to the last noun, he could 
scarcely have expressed his meaning in any other way 
than he has. On the other hand, had he meant it to 
refer to the former, he would undoubtedly have added 
352%, as in Judg. i, 13; iii, 9 (3832 [VPM AD “NN), 
which are the only strictly parallel cases of usage un- 
der that view (the adj. being ip, however, instead of 
>59). Judg. ix, 5 (5P 23395732) is not a case in 
point, as there could be no ambiguity there. 

d. The Masoretic accents are clearly for the old 
rendering. In all the above instances the adj. is con- 
nected by a conjunctive with the noun immediately 
preceding, and the first noun (though in the construct) 
is separated by a disjunctive. In cases of the other con- 
struction the reverse interpunction prevails invariably, 
so far as we have examined. The authority of the 
Masorites countervails that of all modern scholars, most 
of whom seem to have given the subject but a cursory 
examination. The criticism of Keil (Commentary on the 
Pentateuch, i, 156, Clark’s ed.) is particularly lame. Jose- 
phus (A nt. i, 6, 4) calls “Shem the third son of Noah,” 
but elsewhere (i, 4, 1) he names them in a different 
order, that of relative familiarity (“Shem and Japheth 
and Ham”). As to the other ancient versions, as above 
noted, the Sept. (the translator of which in this part 
was a good Hebraist) refers the adj. to Japheth, al- 
though some printed editions have it otherwise, in order 
to correspond with the Vulg., which reflects the Jewish 
national pride. The Samaritan, Syriac, and Arabic of 
course follow the Vulgate, but the Targum of Onkelos 
has “the brother of Japheth the great.” Schelling, 
whom Rosenmiiller (as above) refers to (Repertorium, 
etc. [1785], xvii, 8 sq.), thinks that the lists in Gen. only 
“mean that Noah had passed his five hundredth year 
before he had any heir, since in any case the three sons 
could not have been all born in the same vear, to which 
they are all equally assigned; and that therefore only 
the round number or approximate date is given” (p. 20). 

e. The reason why the sacred writer adds the epithet 
“elder” brother to the name of Japheth, is precisely to 
prevent the inference that would otherwise naturally 
be drawn from the continual mention of Shem first in 
the lists elsewhere, that he was the oldest son, and to 
explain why the names are here inverted. In the pres- 
ent chapter, however, as usual in detailed genealogies 
(1 Chron. i, 29 8q.; ii, 1 sq., 42; iii, 1 sq., etc.), the strict 
order of primogeniture is observed. Had Shem been 
the oldest, there seems to be no good reason why in this 
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pedigree the same order should not have been observed 
as elsewhere. 
“in order that the transition from the lineage of Shem 
to the history of Abraham might be more easy,” does 
not apply; for the next chapter begins with an account 
of the Tower of Babel, which is neither Abrahamic nor 
Shemitic history in particular, but rather Hamitic (see 


Rosenmiitller’s remark that this was done 


ver. 10); so that this list of Shem’s descendants is thrust 


in between two portions of Ham’s history—arbitrarily. 
unless for the sake of chronological order. 


She’ma (Heb. in three forms, Shema’, Sw, Josh, 


xv, 26; She’ma, YAW; elsewhere, except “in pause,” 


Sha’ma, yw, 1 Chron. ii, 43—-all meaning rumor; 
Sept. Lapa, v. r. Tapad, Zaňuáa, Tapaiac, etc.), the 
name of four men and of one place. 

1. Last named of the four sons of Hebron, and father 
of Raham, descendants of Caleb, great-grandson of Judah 
(1 Chron. ii, 43, 44). B.C. ante 1658. 

2. A Benjamite, son of Elpaal, and one of the heads 
of the fathers of the inhabitants of Aijalon, who drove 
out the inhabitants of Gath (1 Chron. viii, 13). B.C. 
post 1618. He is probably the same as Shimhi (ver. 21). 

3. Son of Joel and father of Azaz, among the Reu- 
benite chiefs (1 Chron. v, 8). B.C. ante 1090. Perhaps 
the same with Shemaiah (q. v.) of ver.4. See JOEL 2. 

4. One of those (apparently laymen) who stood at 
Ezra’s right hand while he read the law to the people 
(Neh. viii, 4). B.C. 458. 

5. A town in the south of Judah, named between 
Amam and Moladah (Josh. xv, 26). The place seems 
to have no connection with No. 1 above (see Keil, ad loc. 
Chron.). Inthe parallel list of towns set off from Judah 
to Simeon (Josh. xix, 2), the name appears as Sheba 
(q. v.), which is perhaps the more correct, as Shema 
never elsewhere appears as the appellation of a town. 
Knobel (in the Kurzgef. ereg. Handb. ad loc.) suggests 
that it may be the present ruins Sameh, between Milh 
and Beer-sheba (Van de Velde, Syria, ii, 148). 


Shema. Ofthe many prayers now constituting the 
Jewish ritual, the Skema, so called from the first word, 
32, i.e. kear, occurring in it, was the only really fixed 
form of daily prayer which is mentioned at an early 
period. Being a kind of confession of faith, every Is- 
raelite was to repeat it morning and evening. The 
Shema itself consists of three passages from the Penta- 
teuch: 1, Shema Israel (Deut. vi, 4-9); 2, Vehayah im 
shamoa (xi, 13-21); and 3, Vayomer Jehovah el Mosheh 
(Numb. xv, 37-41). In the morning it was preceded by 
two and succeeded by one, and in the evening both pre- 
ceded and succeeded by two, prayers, which, although 
considerably enlarged, are still in use. We quote them 
(omitting all later additions), as probably in use at the 
time of our Lord: 


Before the Shema, Morning and Evening.—“ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, King of the world, who formest the light 
and createst darkness, who makest peace and createst 
everything; who in mercy givest light to the earth and 
to those who dwell upon it, and in thy goodness renew- 
est day by day, and continually, the works of creation. 
Blessed be the Lord our God for the glory of his handi- 
works, and for the light-giving lights which he hath made 
or he praise, Selah! Blessed be the Lord who formed 
the lights !” 


Subjecting the second prayer to the same criticism, 
we read it: 


“With great love thou hast loved us, O Lord our God! 
and with thy great compassion thou hast abundance of 
pity onus. O our Father! our King! for the sake of our 
fathers who trusted in thee, to whom thou didst teach the 
statutes of life, have compassion on us, and enlighten our 
eyes in thy law, and bind our hearts in thy command- 
ments. O unite our hearts to love and fear thy name, 
that we may not be abashed for evermore. For thou art 
a God who prepares! salvation, and us hast thon chosen 
from among all nations and tongues, and hast in truth 
brought us near to thy great name, Selah, in order that 
we in love may praise thee and praise thy nnity. Blessed 
be the Lord who in love chose his people Israel.” 


Then follows the Shema: 
“Henar, O Israel: the Lord thy God is one Lord. And 
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thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might, and these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart. 
And thou shait teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them 
for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
between thine eyes.. And thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thy honse, and on thy gates” (Dent. vi, 4-9). “ And 
it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently unto my 
commandments which I command you this day, to love the 
Lord your God, and to serve him with all your heart and 
with all your soul, that I will give you the rain of your land 
in his due season, the first rain and the latter rain, that 
thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine 
oil. And I will send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that 
thon mayest eat and be full. Take heed to yourselves that 
your heart be not deceived, and ye turn aside and serve 
other gods, and worship them; and then the Lord’s wrath 
be kindled against you, and he shut up the heaven, that 
there be no rain, and that the land yield not her fruit; 
and lest ye perish quickly from off the good land which 
the Lord giveth you. Therefore shall ye lay up these my 
words in your heart. and in your soul, and bind them for 
a sign upon your hand, that they may be as frontlets be- 
tween your eyes. And ye shall teach them your children, 
speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up. And thou shalt write them upon 
the door-posts of thine house, and upon thy gates: that 
your days may be multiplied, and the days of your chil- 
dren, in the land which the Lord sware unto your fathers 
to give them, as the days of heaven upon the earth” (Deut. 
xi, 13-21). ‘‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and bid them that they 
make them fringes in the borders of their garments 
throughout their generations, aud that they put upon the 
fringe of the borders a ribband of blue: and it shall be 
unto you for a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and re- 
member all the commandments of the Lord, and do them ; 
and that ye seek not after your own heart and your own 
eyes, after which ye used to go astray: that ye may re- 
member and do all my commandments, and be holy unto 
your God. Iam the Lord your God, which brought you 
out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: I am the Lord 
your God” (Numb. xv, 37-41). 

The morning prayers concluded with the following, 
now in use: 

“It is true that thou art the Lord our God, and the 
God of our fathers; our Redeemer, and the Redeemer 
of our fathers; our Rock, and the Rock of our salvation. 
Our Redeemer and Deliverer; this is thy name from ever- 
lasting; there is no other God besides thee. A new song 
did they that were delivered sing to thy name by the sea- 
shore, together did all praise and own thee King, and 
say, Jehovah shall reign world without end! Blessed be 
the Lord who saveth Israel.” 

An addition dating from the 2d century inserts be- 
fore the words “ A new song,” etc., a particular record 
of God’s past dealings. The additional prayer for the 
evening is as follows: 

“O Lord our God! cause us to lie down in peace, and 
raise us up, O our King! to a happy life. Oh spread thy 
pavilion of peace over us, and direct us with good coun- 
sel from thy presence; and save us for the sake of thy 
name. Oh shield us, and remove from us the stroke of 
the enemy, the pestilence, sword, famine, and sorrow: 
and remove the adversary from before and behind us, and 
conceal us under the shadow of thy wings; for thou, O 
God! art our Guardian and Deliverer; and thou, O God! 
art a merciful and gracious King. Oh guard us at our 
going out and coming in, with a happy and peaceable 

ife, from henceforth and for evermore.” 

Although these prayers were sometimes lengthened 
or shortened, they were at a very early period in gen- 
eral use among the Hebrews. Like many other things, 
these prayers were made the subject of casuistic dis- 
cussions, and the very first pages of the Talmud are 
crowded with questions and answers as to “how” and 
“when” the Skema is to be read (see treatise Bera- 
choth). Women and servants and little children, or those 
under twelve years, are exempted by the Mishna from 
this obligation. See Zunz, Gottesd. Vorträge der Juden, 
p. 367, 369-371; Schürer, Lehrbuch der neutestamentl. 
Zeitgeschichte, p. 499 sq.; Prideaux, Connection (Wheel- 
er’s ed.), i, 331; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Lit- 
erature, p.98 sq.; Edersheim, History of the Jewish Na- 
tion, p. 360 sq. See PHYLACTERY. (B. P.) 


Shem’aäh (Heb. with the art., kash - Shemaah’, 
NIIT, the rumor; Sept. 'Aopá v.r. Zapaá), a Ben- 
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jamite of Gibeah, and father of Ahiezer and Joash, who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 3). B.C. ante 1054. 

Shemachoth. See TALMUD. 

Shemaï’ah (Heb. Shemayah’, MADAD, heard [or 
rumor] of Jehovah [twice in the prolonged form, She- 
maya’hu, WPI, 2 Chron. xi, 2; Jer. xxix, 24]; 
Sept. Tapaiac, V. r. Zapata, Lepet, etc.), the name of 
a large number of Hebrews. 

1. A Reubenite, son of Joel and father of Gog (1 
Chron. v, 4). B.C. post 1874. He was perhaps the 
same as the Shema (q. v.) of ver. 8. 

2. Son of Elizaphan, and chief of his house (of two 
hundred men) in the reign of David, who took part in 
the ceremonial with which the king brought the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom (1 Chron. xv, 8,11). B.C. 1043. 

3. A Levite, son of Nethaneel, and also a scribe in 
the time of David, who registered the divisions of the 
priests by lot into twenty-four orders (1 Chron. xxiv, 6). 
B.C. 1014. 

4, Eldest of the eight sons of Obed-edom the Levite. 
He and his four valiant sons and other relatives, to the 
number of sixty-two, were gate-keepers of the Temple 
(1 Chron. xxvi, 4, 6,7). B.C. 1014. 

5. A prophet in the reign of Rehoboam who, when 
the king had assembled 180,000 men of Benjamin and 
Judah to reconquer the northern kingdom after its re- 
volt, was commissioned to charge them to return to their 
homes and not to war against their brethren (1 Kings 
xii, 22; 2 Chron. xi, 2). B.C. 972. His second and 
last appearance upon the stage was upon the occasion 
of the invasion of Judah and siege of Jerusalem by Shi- 
shak, king of Egypt. B.C.969. His message was then 
one of comfort, to assure the princes of Judah that the 
punishment of their idolatry should not come by the 
hand of Shishak (xii, 5, 7). From the circumstance 
that in ver. 1 the people of Rehoboam are called “ Is- 
rael,” whereas in ver. 5, 6 the princes are called indif- 
ferently “of Judah” and “of Israel,” some have unwar- 
rantably inferred that the latter event occurred before 
the disruption ofthe kingdom. Shemaiah wrote a chron- 
icle containing the events of Rehoboam’s reign (ver. 15). 

6. One of the Levites who in the third year of Je- 
hoshaphat accompanied two priests and some of the 
princes of Judah to teach the people the book of the law 
(2 Chron. xvii, 8). B.C. 909. 

7. Father of Shimri and ancestor of Ziza, which last 
was a chief of the tribe of Simeon (1 Chron. iv, 37). 
B.C. long ante 726. He was perhaps the same with the 
Shimei (q. v.) of ver. 26, 27. 

8. A descendant of Jeduthun the singer who lived in 
the reign of Hezekiah. He assisted in the purification 
of the Temple and the reformation of the service, and 
with Uzziel represented his family on that occasion (2 
Chron. xxix, 14). B.C. 726. (See No. 9.) 

9. One of the Levites in the rejgn of Hezekiah who 
were placed in the cities of the priests to distribute the 
tithes among their brethren (2 Chron. xxxi, 15). B.C. 
726. He was perhaps identical with No. 8. 

10. A chief Levite in the reign of Josiah who, with 
his brethren Conaniah and Nethaneel, contributed sac- 
rifices for the Passover (2 Chron. xxxv,9). B.C. 628. 

11. Father of the prophet Urijah of Kirjath-jearim 
(Jer. xxvi, 20). B.C. ante 608. 

12. Father of Delaiah, which latter was one of the 
princes who heard Baruch’s roll (Jer. xxxvi, 12). B.C. 
ante 605. 

13. A Nehelamite and a false prophet in the time of 
Jeremiah. B.C. 606. He prophesied to the people of 
the captivity in the name of Jehovah, and attempted 
to counteract the influence of Jeremiah’s advice that 
they should settle quietly in the land of their exile, 
build houses, plant vineyards, and wait patiently for the 
period of their return at the end of seventy years. His 
animosity to Jeremiah exhibited itself in the more ac- 
tive form of a letter to the high-priest Zephaniah, urg- 
ing him to exercise the functions of his office and lay 
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the prophet in prison and in the stocks. The letter was 
read by Zephaniah to Jeremiah, who instantly pro- 
nounced the message of doom against Shemaiah for his 
presumption that he should have none of his family to 
dwell among the people, and that himself should not 
live to see their return from captivity (Jer. xxix, 24- 
32). See JEREMIAH. 

14. A chief priest who returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 6,18). B.C.536. He lived to sign 
the sacred covenant with Nehemiah (x, 8). B.C. 410. 

15. One of the three “last sons” (i. e. supplementary 
heads of families) of Adonikam who returned with sixty 
males from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra viii, 13). B.C. 459. 

16. One of the “heads” of the Jewish families whom 
Ezra sent for to his camp by the river of Ahava, for the 
purpose of obtaining Levites and ministers for the Tem- 
ple from “the place Casiphia” (Ezra viii, 16). B.C. 459. 

17. One of the priests of the “sons of Harim” who 
renounced their Gentile wives after the captivity (Ezra 
x, 21). B.C. 458. (Comp. No. 18.) 

18. An Israelite of the “ sons of Harim” who divorced 
his Gentile wife after the captivity (Ezra x, 31). B.C. 
458. (See No. 17.) 

19. A priest, son of Mattaniah (q. v.) and father of 
Jonathan in the lineage of “Asaph” (Neh. xii, 35). 
B.C. ante 446. 

20. Son of Galal and father of the Levite Obadiah 
(or Abda) who “dwelt in the villages of the Netopha- 
thites” after the return from Babylon (1 Chron. ix, 16). 
B.C. ante 446. He is elsewhere (Neh. xi, 17) called 
SHAMMUA (q. V.). 

21. Son of Shechaniah and keeper of the east gate 
at Jerusalem, who assisted in repairing the wall after 
the captivity (Neh. iii, 29). B.C. 446. 

22. Son of Delaiah the son of Mehetabel, a prophet 
in the time of Nehemiah who was bribed by Sanballat 
and his confederates to frighten the Jews from their 
task of rebuilding the wall, and to put Nehemiah in 
fear. In his assumed terror, he appears to have shut up 
his house and to have proposed that all should retire into 
the Temple and close the doors (Neh. vi, 10). B.C. 446. 

23. Son of Hasshub, a Merarite Levite who lived in 
Jerusalem after the captivity (1 Chron. ix, 14), and one 
of those who had oversight of the outward business of 
the house of God (Neh. xi, 15). B.C. 446. 

24. One of the princes of Judah who was in the 
procession that went towards the south when the two 
thanksgiving companies celebrated the solemn dedica- 
tion of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii, 34). B.C. 446. 

25. One of the choir who took part in the procession 
with which the dedication of the new wall of Jerusalem 
by Ezra was accompanied (Neh. xii, 36). B.C. 446.) 
He appears to have been a Gershonite Levite, and de- | 
scendant of Asaph, for reasons which are given under 
MATTANIAH 8. 

26. One of the priests who blew with trumpets in ! 
the procession upon the newly completed walls of Jeru- 
salem after the captivity (Neh. xii, 42). B.C. 446. 

27. The son of Shechaniah and father of five sons 
among the descendants of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii, 22). 
He was possibly the same with No. 21. Lord Hervey 
(Geneal. p. 107) uncritically proposes to omit the words 
at the beginning of 1 Chron. iii, 22 as spurious, and to 
consider Shemaiah identical with Shimei (q. v.), the 
brother of Zerubbabel (ver. 19). This Shemaiah seems 
to be the same as the Semei of Luke iii, 26. B.C. cir. 
380. See GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. 

Shemari’ah (Heb. Shemaryah’, manr, kept of 
Jehovah; or, in the prolonged form [1 Chron. xii, 5], | 
Shemarya’hu, WIIVSS ; Sept. Zapapia, v. r. Eapaptia, 
Lapapaia, Sapopia), the name of four Hebrews. 

1. One of the valiant Benjamites who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 5). B.C. 1054. 

2. Middle named of the three sons of Rehoboam by 


his second wife, Abihail (2 Chron. xi, 19, A. V. “ Shama- 
riah”). B.C. cir. 973. 
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3. A layman of the “sons of Harim” who divorced 
B.C. 


4. Another layman of the “sons of Bani” who did 


the same (Ezra x,41). B.C. 458. 


Shemarim. See Lees. 
Sheme’ber [many Shem’eber] (Heb. id. “2 NTU, 


lofty flight [Gesenius], or splendor of heroism [F tirst ]; 
Sept. SopoBdp ; Josephus, Evuóßopoç, Ant. i, 9,1), the 
king of Zeboim (q. v.) at the time of the attack of So- 
dom by Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv, 2). B.C. cir. 2088. 


She’mer (Heb. id. RW, something kept, as lees of 


wine; Sept. Beuno ; Josephus, LTépapoc, Ant. viii, 12, 5), 
the original owner of the hill of Samaria, which derived 


its name from him. B.C. 917. Omri bought the hill 
for two talents of silver, and built thereon the city, also 


called Samaria, which he made the capital of his king- 


dom (1 Kings xvi, 24). We should rather have ex- 
pected that the name of the city would have been 
Shimron, from Shemer ; for Shomeron would have been 
the name given after an owner Shomer. This latter 
form, which occurs in 1 Chron, vii, 32, appears to be that 
adopted by the Vulgate and Syriac, which read Somer and 
Shomir respectively ; but the Vatican MS. of the Sept. 
at that place retains the form “Shomer,” and changes 
the name of the city to Leyepwy or Leunowy. Both 
names have the same radical meaning, from “22W, to 
watch, referring, perhaps, by paronomasia, to this con- 
spicuous post of observation. See SAMARIA. As the 
Israelites were prevented by the law (Lev. xxv, 23) from 
thus alienating their inheritances, and as his name oc- 
curs without the usual genealogical marks, it is more 
than probable that Shemer was descended from those 
Canaanites whom the Hebrews had not dispossessed of 
their lands. 

Shem hammephorash (UBM BL, shém ham- 
mephordash, as if the peculiar Name; but perhaps facti- 
tious). By this expression the Jews mean the name of 
God written MM", but since the time of the Reforma- 
tion, i.e. from the time that Christians began to study 
Hebrew, pronounced, according to its accompanying 
vowel-points, Jehovah. Before entering upon the ex- 
planation of the word it will be well to review what is 
said concerning that name of God. Jerome, who was 
not only acquainted with the language, but also with 
the tradition, of the Jews, says, in Prologus Galeatus: 


' & Nomen Domini tetragrammaton (i. e mY) in qui- 


busdam Græcis voluminibus usque hodie antiquis ex- 
pressum literis invenimus;” and in the 136th letter to 
Marcellus, where he treats of the ten names of God, he 
says: “ Nonum (sc. nomen Dei) est tetragrammum, quod 
avexgwvnroy, i. e. ineffabile, putaverunt, quod his literis 
scribitur /od, E, Vau, E. Quod quidam non intelli- 
gentes propter elementorum similitudinem, quum in 
Græcis libris repererint, Pi Pi legere consueverunt” (Opp. 
ed. Vallarsi, i, 131; iii, 720). Similar is the statement 
found in a fragment of Evagrius treating of the ten 
Jewish names of God, that the ineffable Tetragram, 
which karaypnartikðc is pronounced by the Jews aĉw- 
vai, by the Greeks xuptoc, according to Exod. xxviii, 
36, was written on the plate of the high-priest : ayiacpa 
kupi IHTII [in some codd. me me]... rovrorg ypapó- 
pevov TOIC oroixéroig tw nr ovav inr TII, 6 Oeog 
(cf. Cotelerius, Monum. Ecel. Grece, iii, 216, by Vallarsi, 
iii, 726; Lagarde, Onomastica Sucra, p. 205 sq.). Al- 
most the same we find in Origen, Onomasticon (cf. La- 
garde, loc. cit.). From these statements we see that at 


' and before the time of Jerome there were alread y Greek 
| MSS. of the Old Test. in which the Tetragram was 


written with Hebrew letters which were regarded as 
the Greek uncial letters MIHI. Such a mistake was 
only possible when the Hebrew square alphabet was 
used. When, in the last quarter of the last century, the 
attention of the learned was again called to the Syriac 
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translation of the Sept. by the bishop Paul of Tela, they 
found in many places the Hebrew name of God, which 
otherwise is expressed by the Greek xvptog and the 
Syriac X8™"2, represented by "Db". It was, however, 
more surprising that in the main manuscript of this 
version in the celebrated Codex Syro-Hlexaplaris Am- 
brosianus at Milan, in the notes on Isaiah, instead of 
aS), the word M7" was found. The connection 
between the Greek TIIIII and this "4" was soon per- 
ceived, but not in a correct manner, so that in 1835 Mid- 
deldorpf, in his edition of Codex Syro-Hexaplarts, could 
but explain it as “ita ut inscius quidam librarius, Cod. 
Syr. Hexaplarem describens, sed sensum Greci illius 
TII] haud perspiciens Græcum characterem IT loco 
Hebraici ™ positum esse opinaretur, quemadmodum I 
loco Hebr. ", ideoque Syriace 7" scriberet.” Bern- 
stein, in reviewing Middeldorpf's edition, quoted a scho- 
lian of Bar- Hebræus, which gives us the following 
interesting notice: “The Hebrews call the glorious 
name of God WD GW, which is nana (mY), and 
dare not to pronounce it with their lips, but read and 
speak instead, to those who listen, "258%. Since the 
seventy interpreters retained the Hebrew nomenclature, 
the Greeks fell into an error and believed that these 
two letters were Greek, and read it from the left to the 
right, and the name ITITII was formed, and thus mm 
(m1m), which designates the Eternal Being, was changed 
into HII, which yields no sense at all, The Yod of 
the Hebrews is like the Yod (Iota) of the Greeks, and 
He of the Hebrews has the form of the Greek Pi (II). 
Hence, in the Syriac copies of the Sept. we tind every- 
where the name 8" (i.e. where 8" stands for cú- 
prog =M), with “DÐ written above.” On this scho- 
lium Bernstein remarks that WI DH SW corresponds to 
the Rabbinic VADTM DY, Shem hammephorash. In 
his lexicon, Bernstein writes: “IB is one who sep- 
‘arates, discerns, hence WMD SW is a discerning, sepa- 
rating, or especial name, nomen separatum, secretum, oc- 
cultum. Schroeter, in his edition of Bar-Hebreus, ex- 
plains WIAD DW by nomen distinctum, singulare. But 
Bar-Hebreus tells us only what he found in Jacob of 
Edessa, who has a whole scholium entitled “ Scholium on 
the Singular and Distinguished Name which is found in 
the Syriac Holy Writings trunslated from the Greek, and 
which is called among the Jews DIAD OW.” From this 
scholium, which Nestle published in the Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 1878, x xxii, 
465 sq., and which purports to give what Jewish tradi- 
tion believed concerning this name, we see that it means 
the separated, i. e. singular name of God—a view also 
adopted by Nestle himself. But a review of the dif- 
ferent opinions will show that there is a great difference 


as to what the meaning of the word W"D2M OW is.. 


Some translate it by nomen explicitum, others by nomen 
separatum (comp. Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 8. v.); Petrus 
Galatinus, De Arcanis Catholice Veritatis, ii, 18, by 
separatum, i.e. “sejuuctum et distinctum ab aliis omni- 
bus Dei nominibus, et soli Deo proprie conveniens.” 
Reuchlin, in the third book of De Arte Cabalistica, 
explains it by nomen expositorium ; Munk, le nom dis- 
tinctement prononcé; Geiger, der ausdrückliche Name ; 
Levy, der deutlich ausgesprochene Name, 

In settling the question all must depend on the mean- 
ing of WD, whether it means only “to separate,” or 
whether it occurs also in the sense of “to pronounce 
distinctly.” In the latter sense it occurs very often, 
especially in the ‘Targum and Talmud, as Dr. Fürst 
has shown against Dr. Nestle in Z. d. d. m. G. 1879, 
xxxiii, 297, claiming that DWM MN WD is only the 
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distinctly the name of God.” In the Mishna (Yoma, vi, 
2) we are told that both the priests and people, when 
they heard, on the Day of Atonement, the WD" Bw, 
fell to the ground; and we are also told that the voice 
of the high-priest, when he pronounced “the name,” on 
the Day of Atonement, was heard as far as Jericho. 

Whatever may be the meaning of this word in a | 
philological point of view, Jewish tradition ascribed to 
it great power. By means of the Shem hammephorash 
Christ is said to have performed his miracles; Moses is 
said to have slain the Egyptian by the same means, 
Any one interested in these and other silly stories will 
find them in Eisenmenger, Neuentdecktes Judenthum, i, 
154 sq. See, besides the essays of Nestle and First al- 
ready quoted, also Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. (ed. Fischer), 
p. 1205 sq.; Geiger, Urschrift der Bibel, p. 263 sq. See 
JEHOVAH. (B. P.) 

Practically, Shem-hammephorash i is a cabalistic word 
among the Rabbinical Jews, who reckon it as of such 
importance that Moses spent forty days on Mount Sinai 
in learning it from the angel Saxael. It is not, how- 
ever, the real word of power, but a representation of it. 
The rabbins differ as to whether the genuine word con- 
sisted of twelve, or forty-two, or seventy-two letters, 
and try by their gematria, or cabalistic arithmetic, to 
reconstruct it. They affirm that Jesus stole it from the 
Temple, and by its means was enabled to perform many 
wonderful works. It is now lost, and hence, according 
to the rabbins, the lack of power in the prayers of Israel. 
They declare that if any one were able rightly and de- 
voutly to pronounce it, he would by this means be able 
to create a world, It is alleged, indeed, that two letters 
of the word inscribed by a cabalist on a tablet and 
thrown into the sea raised the storm which, A.D. 1542, 
destroyed the fleet of Charles V. They say, further, 
that if you write this name on the person of a prince, 
you are sure of his abiding favor. The rationale of its 
virtue is thus described by Mr. Alfred Vaughan in his 
Hours with the Mystics: “The Divine Being was sup- 
posed to have commenced the work of creation by con- 
-centrating on certain points the primal, universal Light. 
Within the region of these was the appointed place of 
our world. Out of the remaining luminous points, or 
foci, he constructed certain letters—a heavenly alpha- 
bet. These characters he again combined into certain 
creative words, whose secret potency produced the forms 
of the material world, The word ‘Shem-hammepho- 
rash’ contains the sum of these celestial letters, with all 
their inherent virtue, in its mightiest combination.” 

Shemi’da (Heb. Shemida’, 31""20, fame of know- 
ing, i.e. wise; Sept. Depipd, V. T. Evuapip, Evpatp, etc.), 
one of the sons of Gilead (Josh. xvii, 2), fifth named 
among the six, and progenitor of the family of the She- 
midaites (Numb. xxvi, 32). His three “sons” are men- 
tioned (1 Chron. vii, 19, A. V. “Shemidah”). B.C. post 
1856. 


Shemi’dah (1 Chron. vii, 19). See SHEMIDA. 


Shemi’daite (Heb. with the art. in the sing. used 
collectively, kash- Shemidai’, "SIVA, patronymic 
from Shemida ; Sept. 6 ZEvpuaspi), a designation (Numb. 

| xxvi, 32) of the descendants of Shemida (q. v.), the son 
of Gilead, who obtained their inheritance among the 


male posterity of Manasseh (Josh. xvii, 2, where they 
are called “children of Shemida”). 


Shem ‘inith (Heb. with the art., hash-Sheminith’, 
mag gw, fem. sing. of “32W, eighth.) The title of 
_ Psa. vi contains a direction to the leader of the stringed 
‘ instruments of the Temple choir concerning the manner 
in which the psalm was to be sung. “ To the chief 
musician on Neginoth upon Sheminith,” or “the eighth,” 
‘as the margin of the A. V. has it, and as the same word 
lis elsewhere rendered (Lev. xxv, 32, etc.). A similar 
direction is found in the title of Psa. xii. The Sept. in 
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pro octavd. ‘The Geneva Version gives “upon the 
eighth tune.” Referring to 1 Chron. xv, 21, we find that 
certain Levites were appointed by David to play “ with 
harps on the Sheminith,” which the Vulgate renders as 
above, and the Sept. by ayacevi3, which is merely a 
corruption of the Hebrew. ‘The Geneva version ex- 
plains in the margin “ which was the eighth tune, over 
the which he that was the most excellent had charge.” 
As we know nothing whatever of the music of the He- 
brews, all conjectures as to the meaning of their musical 
terms are necessarily vague and contradictory. With 
respect to Sheminith, most Rabbinical writers, as Rashi 
and Aben-Ezra, follow the Targum on the Psalms in 
regarding it as a harp with eight strings; but this has 
no foundation, and depends upon a misconstruction of 
1 Chron. xv, 21. Gesenius (Thesaur. s. v. M3) says it 
denotes the bass, in opposition to Alamoth (1 Chron. xv, 
20), which signifies the treble. But as the meaning of 
Alamoth itself is very obscure, we cannot make use of 
it for determining the meaning of a term which, though 
distinct from, is not necessarily contrasted with it. Oth- 
ers, with the author of Shalte Haggebborim, interpret “the 
sheminith” as the octave; but there is no evidence that 
the ancient Hebrews were acquainted with the octave 
as understood by ourselves. On comparing the man- 
ner in which the word occurs in the titles of the two 
psalms already mentioned with the position of the terms 
Aijeleth Shahar, Jonath-elem-rechokim, etc., in other 
psalms, which are generally regarded as indicating the 
melody to be employed by the singers, it seems proba- 
ble that Sheminith is of the same kind, and denotes a 
certain air known as the eighth, or a certain key in 
which the psalm was to be sung. Maurer (Comm. in 
Psa. vi) regards Sheminith as an instrument of deep 
tone like the violoncello, while Alamoth he compares 
with the violin; and such, also, appears to be the view 
taken by Junius and Tremellius. See PSALMS. 

Shemir’amoth (Heb. Skemiramoth’, Min772¥, 
name of heights, i.e. Jehovah; Sept. Deyspapws, v. r. 
Vipipapws, Tapepapws, etc.), the name of two Le- 
vites, . 

1. A musician “of the second degree” in the arrange- 
ment of the choral services by David (1 Chron. xv, 18), 
playing “with psalteries on Alamoth” (ver. 20), and 
harps (xvi, 5). B.C. 1043. 

2. One of those sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the 
law throughout the land (2 Chron. xvii, 8). B.C. 909. 


Shemitic Languages. I. Name.—Among the 
peoples of Hither Asia lay the root-stem of those lan- 
guages which are now denominated “ Shemitic,” or “ Se- 
mitic” according to the French, which is supposed to have 
been spoken by the descendants of Shem. The ordinary 
denomination of these languages, in earlier times, was 
“the Oriental languages.” This was employed by Je- 
rome, and is still used to some extent in modern times, 
As long as the other languages of the East, which do 
not belong to the Shemitic stock, were not known in the 
West, this term was perfectly satisfactory, and the more 
so when Hebrew was viewed as the mother of all lan- 
guages. Now, however, that an acquaintance with the 
Eastern languages is more developed, and a scientific 
study of them has spread so widely and extended itself, 
especially in the academies, not only to the Persian, but 
also to the Egyptian, Chinese, Armenian, and especially 
the Indian (Sanscrit), it naturally follows that all these 
languages belonging to different stems are comprehend- 
ed under the name “Oriental,” so that this has now 
become an unsuitable term. The necessity arose to 
find a proper appellation which would distinguish that 
stem, forming now the Shemitic languages, from the 
other Oriental languages; and thus different suggestions 
were made. Leibnitz, e. g., suggested “ Arabic ;” Hup- 
feld (Hebr. Gram. p. 2) proposed “ Hither-Asiatic” lan- 
guages; Renan thinks that, in analogy to Indo-Euro- 
pean, “ Le véritable nom des langues qui nous occupent 
serait Syro-arabes.” Neither of these suggestions pre- 
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vailed; but the term “Shemitic,” proposed by Schlézer 
in 1781, and recommended by Eichhorn (4 Ugem. Bibl. der 
bib. Lit. vi, 50, 772 sq.), has come into use. This latter 
term is based on the fact that in Gen. x, 21-31 the He- 
brews, together with the other tribes belonging to this 
stem, are derived from Shem. But, like the former 
terms, the latter was also opposed, especially by Stange 
in his Theol. Symmikta (1802), pt. i, p. 1-39. “ And, in- 
deed,” says Bleek, “it must be acknowledged that if we 
regard this catalogue of nations as its groundwork, there 
is not quite so much to be said in favor of it. We there 
read (Gen, x, 22) ‘The children of Shem: Elam, and 
Asshur, and Arphaxad, and Lud, and Aram.’ Of these, 
Arphaxad is described as the grandfather of Eber, and 
Eber as the father of Peleg and Joktan, the latter of 
whom is mentioned in the following verses as the head 
of many Arabian tribes; while Peleg is spoken of in ch. 
xi as the great-great-grandfather of Terah, the father 
of Abraham, so that Arphaxad may be regarded as the 
progenitor of the Hebrews and of other tribes related 
to them by language. Aram, also, as the progenitor of 
the Aramzans, would belong to this language-stem. 
On the other hand, Elam certainly does not belong to 
it, but to the same stem as the Persians; the same may 
probably be said of Asshur and also of Lud, whom we 
may, with Josephus, regard as the parent of the Lydi- 
ans. On the other side, however, we find the Canaan- 
ites and Phoenicians (x, 15-19), the Ethiopians (Cush 
[ver. 6, 7]), and several Arabian tribes traced up to 
Ham, although there is no doubt that so far as language 
is concerned they belong to the same stem as the 
Hebrews and Arameans.” From Bleek’s statement it 
will be seen that the term “ Shemitic” does not serve all 
purposes. True as this is, yet, in default of a better term, 
the name Shemitic languages has been retained, and is 
now current, with the distinct understanding of its being 
a false and merely conventional expression. 

II. Diviston.—Viewing the Shemitic languages from 
a geographical point of view, they may be divided into 
three principal branches. Thus we have: (a) The 
Northern or North-eastern branch, the Aramaic; (b) 
The Southern, among which the Arabic is the chief 
dialect, and with which the Ethiopic is also connected; 
(c) The Middle, the Hebrew, with which the Canaun- 
itish and Phenician (Punic) nearly coincide. With this 
division, Renan says, corresponds the one which we 
may call the historical, according to which the Hebraic 
would assume the first place, extending from the earli- 
est. times of our knowledge of it down to the 6th centu- 
ry B.C., when the Aramaic begins to take the lead, and 
the field of Hebrew and Pheenician (the chief repre- 
sentatives of Hebraic) becomes more and more restrict- 
ed. The Aramaic, again, would be followed by the Ara- 
bic period, dating from the time of Mohammed, when 
the Islam and its conquests spread the language of the 
Koran, not merely over the whole Shemitic territory, but 
over a vast portion of the inhabited globe. But this 
division,as M. Renan remarks, “ne doit être prise que dans 
un sens général, et avec trois restrittlons importantes. 
1. Les idiomes remplacés par un autre, Hébreu par 
)’Araméen, le Syriaque par l'Arabe, ne disparaissent pas 
pour cela entièrement: ils restent langue savante et s8- 
crée, et, à ce titre, continuent d’être cultivés longtemps 
après avoir cessé d'être vulgaires. 2. Cette succession des 
trois langues Sémitiques ne peut signifier que chacune 
d'elles ait été parlée en même temps dans toute l'éten- 
due des pays occupés par la race Sémitique; elle siguifie 
seulement que chacun de ces trois dialectes fut tour à tour 
dominant, et représenta, à son jour, le plus haut dévelop- 
pement de l'esprit Sémitique. Toute l’histoire intellec- 
tuelle des Sémites, en effet, se partage, comme l'histoire 
des langues Sémitiques elles-mêmes, en trois phases— 
Hébraïque, Chaldéo-Syriaque, et Arabe. 3. Cette divi- 
sion, enfin, ne doit point être entendue d’une manière ab- 
solue, mais seulement par rapport à l'état de nos connais- 
sances” (Histoire des Lang. Sém. p. 108). The writer of 
the art. Shemitic Languages in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Mr. 
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E. Deutsch, seems to have known M. Renan’s work and Not the less do we find in the whole grammatical 
those of others holding the same view; for he says that | construction, as well as in particular instances of gram- 
these authors “ had to hedge it in with many and varie- | matical formation and structure, the greatest and most 
gated restrictions.” But any one reading the remarks | surprising agreement between the various Shemitic lan- 
of M. Renan will hardly understand the unnecessary | guages or dialects; thus we have but two genders, and 
zeal exhibited by the writer in Kitto when he says, | these are also distinguished in the second and third per- 
“But we further protest all the more strongly against | sons of the verb. In the inflection of verbs they have 
it, as it might easily lead to the belief that the one | only two moods (commonly considered to be tenses) ; 
idiom gradually merged into the other.” but these are strongly contrasted by the position of the 

Out of the three principal branches, in the course of | marks of the persons at the end or at the beginning: 
time, others developed themselves. The following ta- | the so-called perfect for the completed or actual, and the 
ble, taken from Prof. M. Miiller’s Science of Language, | imperfect for the incomplete or hypothetical, without 
i, 396 (Amer. ed.), exhibits them in a genealogical | decidedly giving expression to the tenses by peculiar 


way: forms. Nouns are not declined by means of case-end- 
Living Languages. Dead Languages. Classes, 
Dialects of Arabic. . Ethiopic .......s.sesesosecososeosssoseesesessrersros : 2 , > 
Ambharic........ ...Himyeritic inscriptions...............:ee sees teretere \ Arabic, or Southern. .. 
eee {Samar Bene esis ge EA aitns makes ae er | 
e Jews........ Samaritan Pentateuch.............ccceee cece seee sees ebraic, or Middle... wes ; 
Carthaginian—Phenician inscriptions atte Ge seta vise i f Shemitic Family. 


f Chaldee, Masora, Talmud, Targum, Biblical Chaldee. 
Weo-Syriac....... Syriac (Peshito, 2d century ADJ cessc eee ei aaa Aramaic, or Northern. | 
‘Cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon and Nineveh..... J 


A somewhat more intuitive table is the following, taken from Böttcher, Ausf. Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, p. 4 


(ed. Muhlau) : 
PRIMITIVE SHEMITIC. 


0c  —— --" OO ee ee oe eoo—Eee Oe T 


A. B. C. 
Northern Shemitic. Middle Shemitic. Southern Shemitic. 
(ABAMAIC.) (CANAANITIC.) (ARABIO.) 
1. Assyrian of the cnneiform writ- 3. Phenician, 2. Hebrew, ‘Northern Arabic. Southern Arabic. 
ings, B.C. 1900-600 B.C. 1200 sq. B.C. 1500 sq. 
co "-—---— l T. Sinaitic inscript.) 5. Himyeritic in- 
8. Syriac, 4. Chaldee, ofthe Nabathæans, scriptions, 
A.D. 180 sq. B.C, 420 sq. B.C. 150-A.D. 150 B.C. (9). 
6. Samaritan 
Cc. j 11. Written Arabic 10. Ethiopic 
BCe 200: 8d) A.D. 500 sq. | A.D. 350 8q. 
9. Mishna, 
A.D. 190 sq. (Neo-Arabic Dialects.) 
12. Sabian, Gemara, 13. erties 14. Amharic, 
A.D. (?) A.D. 300 sq. A.D. 1000 sq. A.D. 1300 sq. 


(NeosHebrew. ) 


III. Characteristics of the Shemitic Languages.—Not | ings, but the genitive is expressed by closely combin- 
only are all these languages (with the exception of the | ing two words, and other cases by using prepositions, 
Ethiopic and Amharic) wnitten from right to left, but | while the pronouns have mere suffixes for the oblique 
they are related to each other in much the same man- | cases, Finally, they are characterized by poverty in 
ner as those of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old | the particles, and consequently they have their clauses 
Northern, Danish, Swedish; High and Low German, in | formed with extreme simplicity; and they are defective 
the earlier and later dialects), or as those of the Slavic | in the structure of sentences, at least if they are judged 
tongues (Lithuanian, Lettish; Old Slavic, Servian, Rus- | by the standard of the Latin and the German languages. 
sian, Polish, Bohemian), bearing in mind, however, that | Considering all these facts, they plainly show “that one 
the relationship in the former case is more thorough | original language hes at the ‘foundation of them all; 
and complete than in the latter. that in early times—anterior, however, to all our his- 

In the first place, the whole of the Shemitic dialects | torical knowledge of them—these nations certainly all 
agree substantially with regard to the root-words and | spoke one language, which has in later periods, as they 
their meaning; the only difference being that one lan- | separated one from the other, developed into these vari- 
guage, the Arabic, is comparatively far richer than the | ous dialects” (Bleek). 
other dialects, Thus, e. g., the Arabic possesses nearly | IV. Comparison of the Shemitic Languages with One 
6000 roots and about 60,000 words, while in Hebrew | Azother.—When we enter on the consideration of the 
only about 2000 roots and 6000 words are known to us, | mutual relation, we find that by far the richest and 
Or, again, the Arabic philologists quote 1000 different | most developed of the Shemitic languages is that of 
terms for a sword, 500 for a lion, 200 for a serpent, 400 | the South, known to us as 
for misfortune, But we must take this into consideration, | 1. The A rabic.—Referring the readerto the art. ARABIC 
that in the other dialects only a small number of literary | LANGUAGE in this Cyclopedia, we will only make a few 
records, comparatively speaking, have been preserved; | general remarks. Before the time of Mohammed it was 
and that the Arabic, as a living language, is known to | confined to Arabia, and scarcely cultivated except in ‘ 
us in a far later development than the Hebrew. But by | poetry; but along with Islam it has spread itself over 
far the larger part of the root-words which are found in | the greater part of Asia and Africa, and has unfolded its 
Hebrew appear also in the other dialects, and in essen- | great wealth in a very comprehensive literature, which 
tially the same or only a slightly modified signification. | extends to almost all the domains of knowledge. 
Besides, in the present form of the language in all these | Even in the earliest times it is possible that this dia- 
dialects, nearly all the stem-words are composed of three | ject was separated from those with which it is allied 
consonants, In all the Shemitic dialects the consonants thouoh tk f thi f Th ¢ 
are seen to be far more essential than the vowels. The ng E T a most marked 
former almost alone determine the essential meaning of |19 the form TTV2N (Gen. x, 26), the designation of a 
the word, while the differences of the vowels do no more | ‘strict of Arabia Felix, having the article prefixed, 
than give the different references and modifications of | which has also been preserved elsewhere in some He- 
this meaning. brew documents, as in Prov. xxx, 31, mpd; Josh. xv, 
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30; comp. 1 Chron. iv, 29. We know, also, that already 
in the time of Solomon the wisdom of the Arabs was 
highly prized; and that enigmas, and so, at least, the 
beginning of poesy, were to be found in Yemen, or rath- 
er in Sabea (1 Kings iv, 30; x, 1 sq.). 

In the beginning it probably had forms which were 
simpler and more like the Hebrew than those in which 
it is known to us, which have been cultivated to the 
very uttermost; but soon the one language fell to pieces, 
as the many independent tribes formed their several di- 
alects, of which the Himyeritic in Yemen was strongly 
marked by differences from the language of Central 
Arabia, being simpler, and so more nearly allied to the 
Hebrew. But when the Himyerite kingdom fell, this 
dialect was compelled to yield to that of Mecca (the 
Modarensitic or Koraishitic), which had become a writ- 
ten form of speech before Mohammed’s time, and is in 
the Koran (Sura xvi, 103) named the Arabic language, 
car’ itoyny. In this dialect the entire Arabic liter- 
ature is composed. ‘Then it was gradually supplanted 
by the present commonly spoken language, which has 
not only adopted many foreign words, Turkish especial- 
ly, but has also lost the variety of forms which it pos- 
sessed and the very capacity for forming others, and 
thus has returned nearer to the ancient simplicity as 
well as to the Hebrew and Aramaic. 

From the intimate connection from the earliest times 
between South Arabia and Ethiopia it has arisen that 
we have in the Ethiopic language (q. v.) a remnant 
of the old Himyeritic dialect, lost even to the Arabic 
itself. In this ancient written language (the Geez) 
we possess a translation of the Bible and other ecclesi- 
astical writings, of which the most important is the 
translation of the book of Enoch. The language has a 
simpler character than the more cultivated Arabic, and 
approaches more to the Hebrew and Aramaic idiom. 
In the 14th century it was supplanted by Amharic, and 
is now only a learned language. 

The literature of the Arabic language being very rich, 
we shall only mention here, by way of supplement to the 
article ARABIC LANGUAGE in this Cyclopedia, the works 
published recently in so far as they have come under 
our observation ° 


A. Grammars of both the Ancient and Modern Arabic.— 
Bresnier, Cours Pratique et Théorique de la Langue Arabe, 
etc. (Alger. 1855); id. Grammaire Arabe Elémentaire, etc. 
(ibid. 1866); Mohamed Cadi, La Lan Arabe, etc. (Cai- 
ro, 1862, 3 vols.); Caspari, Grammatik der arab. Sprache 
(Leips. 1866); Fahrat, Grammaire Arabe (Beirit, 1865) ; 
Faris-el-Shidiak, A Practical Grammar of the Arabic Lan- 

wage, etc. (Lond. 1866); Freytag, Einleitung in das Stu- 

ium der arab. Sprache (Bonn, 1861); Goldenthal, Gram- 
maire Arabe écrite en Hébreu, etc. (Vienna, 1857); Gor- 
guos, Cours d’Arabe Vulgaire (Paris, 1864, 2 pts.) ; Hassan, 
Kurzgefasste Grammatik der vulgdr-arabischen Sprache 
(Vienna, 1869); Leitner, Introduction to a Philosophical 
Grammar of Arabic (Lahore, 1870); Mallouf, Fevay de 
Charquive, ou Abrégé de Grammaire Arabe, etc. (Smyrna, 
1854); Narul Kira, Nasif El Yazighy ( Beirit, 1863), an 
Arabic grammar in Arabic; Newman, A Handbook of 
Modern Arabic (Lond. 1866); Raabe, Gemeinschaftliche 
Grammatik der arabischen u. der semitischen Sprachen 
(Leips. 1874); Sapeto, Grammatica Araba Volgare (Flor- 
ence, 1867); Schier, Grammaire Arabe (Leips. 1862); 
Zschokke, Institutiones Fundamentales Lingue Arabice 
(Vienna, 1869); Wolff, Arabischer Dragoman (Leips. 1867). 

B. Dictionaries.—Bochtor, Dictionnaire Français-A rabe, 
etc. (Paris, 1864); Butrus al Bustån; ( Beirùt, 1866-70, 2 
vols. fol.; au abridged edition, ibid. 1867-70), an Arabic 
dictionary explained in Arabic; Calligaris, Le Compagnon 
de Tous, ou Dictionnaire Polyglotte, etc. (Turin, 1864-70, 
2 vols.); Cherbonneau, Dictionnaire Francais- Arabe (Par. 
1872); Hélot, Dictionnaire de Poche Français- Arabe et 
Arabe- Français (Alger. 1870); Henry, Dictionnaire Fran- 
cais - Arabe (Beirlt, 1867); Kazimirski, Dictionnaire 
Arabe- Francais, etc. (Paris, 1860, 2 vols. ); Marcel, Dic- 
tionnaire Frangaia-Arabe des Dialectes Vulgaires (ibid. 
1869); Newman, A Dictionary of Modern Arabic (Lond. 
1870, 2 vols.):; Paulmier, Dictionnaire Francais - Arabe 
(Paris, 1872); Roland de Bussy, Petit Dictionnaire Fran- 
cais-Arabe et Arabe-Francais (Alger. 1867); Schiaparelli, 
Vocabulista in Arabico (Florence, 1871); Wahrmund, Hand- 
worterbuch der arabischen und deutschen Sprache (Giessen, 
1874, 2 vols.). 

C. Chrestomathies. — Cherbonneau, Exercises ur la 
Lecture de Manuscrits Arabes, etc. (Paris, 1853); id. Leçons 
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de Lecture Arabe, etc. (ibid. 1864); Combarel, Cahiers 
d’ Ecritures Arabes, etc. (ibid. 1870). 


2. The Syro-Chaldee.—That the Arabic in the South 
was not the most developed of all the Shemitic lan- 
guages we see in the Aramaic language (q. v.). Here, 
also, we cannot enter upon a minute history of that lan- 
guage, for which the reader is referred to the article in 
this Cyclopedia. Our remarks can only be of a general 
character. 

The countries in the north of Palestine stretching 
from the Tigris to the Taurus are comprehended in 
Scripture under the name of Aram, or Highland. Their 
inhabitants, the ’Apapator and “Apıpor of the ancients 
(Hom. 2l. ii, 783), were of different nations (even in 
Scripture they are distinguished as Aram - Damascus, 
pung BN; Padan-Aram, BTN 73H; Aram-Zobah, 
mais DN, etc.), and they passed historically through 
the most diversified relations. The common language 
of these people, in respect of its general character, as it 
is of all the Shemitic dialects the most northerly, so also 
is it the harshest (in place of the softer labials 1, W, and 
X, it has ", D, and 0, i. e. the d and ¢ sounds); the poor- 
est (it wants a complete vowel-system, hence as verbal 
form 2759 [ Heb. AND], noun-form 2% [ Heb. 3272)); 
it has corresponding with this a scanty conjugation 
system ; it possesses no vestige of the conjugation Ni- 
phal, but forms all its passives by the prefix MN; it does 
not carefully distinguish the formation of the weaker 
roots, but interchanges the verbs and nouns, NX and 
mb, ID and ^D, etc., and in general the least cultivated. 

In the Old Test. we find this dialect denominated, in 
opposition to the Palestinian, the Aramaic language 
(MAMAN, Isa. xxxvi, 11; 2 Kings xviii, 26). In the 
time of Isaiah, as appears from the passage just cited, 
educated Hebrews could speak Aramaic, and, conversely, 
educated Aramezans could speak Hebrew (Isa. xxxvi, 
4 sq.); while the common people understood only their 
vernacular dialect. The subsequent transportation of 
the Jewish people into Babylon contributed to silence 
more entirely the ancient vernacular in Judæa, and to 
render the triumph of the Arameean in those parts more 
general. Finally, during the long exile of the Jews in 
Babylon, the language of their fatherland appears to 
have been altogether laid aside, so that those who at 
the termination of the captivity returned into Palestine 
brought with them the dialect of Babylon as their cus- 
tomary medium of speech. Among the priesthood and 
learned men, the Hebrew had, indeed, been retained as 
the language of literature and religion; but so fully had 
it passed from the populace in general that we find 
them, on the reinstitution of public worship at Jerusa- 
lem, incapable of understanding the holy writings ex- 
cept as paraphrased in Aramaic (Neh. viii, 8). 

This was the tongue which, with a slight intermixt- 
ure of Persic and Greek (in consequence of the tempo- 
rary dominion of the Persians and Macedonians in Pal- 
estine), had prevailed from the period of the return from 
Babylon, and was still maintained in popular use at the 
opening of the Christian dispensation under the name 
of Palestinian Aramaic, or Palestinian Syriac. 

This Palestinian Syriac is a language, therefore, pre- 
eminently interesting to the Christian. “It was sanc- 
tified by the lips of the Divine Redeemer. In these 
forms of speech he conversed with the Virgin-mother, 
instructed his disciples, and proclaimed to myriads the 
promises of eternal life. In them he gave forth those 
sovereign mandates which controlled the tempestuous 
elements, dispossessed the deemoniac, brought health to 
the diseased, and a resurrection-life to the dead. In this 
very tongue we have still the words in which he taught 
his people the prayer which calls upon the Almighty 
God as ‘our Father in heaven.’ Finally, it was in this 
language that he himself prayed upon earth, and that 
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the Father spoke audibly to him from the heavens. 
Thus consecrated, it became a celestial language, a holy 
tongue, a chosen vehicle which conveyed the thoughts 
of the uncreated mind and the purposes of eternal love 
to the sons of men.” 

The Aramean language may be said, in general 
terms, to have been distinguished into the Eastern and 
Western Aramaic. Of these a full account is given in 
this Cyclopedia under the respective heads of CHAL- 
DEE LANGUAGE and Syriac LANGUAGE. We there- 
fore here consider some of the more obscure dialects. 

(1.) The Samaritan.—This dialect occupies an inter- 
mediate position with reference to Hebrew and Aramaic, 
and is particularly characterized by changes in the gut- 
tural, also by containing many non-Shemitic (Cuthaic) 
words. The Samaritans have no means of distinguish- 
ing between the Hebrew letters 2 and W; they have no 
final or dilatable forms, like the Hebrews, for any of the 
letters, but use the same form under all circumstances. 
The character used is the most ancient of the Shemitic 
characters, which the Samaritans retained when the 
Hebrews adopted the square character. Few remains 
of this dialect are extant (comp. the articles SAMARITAN 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, etc.). 

(2.) The Sabian or Nazarean.—This language, known 
as yet only from the Codex Nuzareus, also called The 
Book of Adam (edited by M. Norberg, Gottingen, 1815- 
17, 3 vols.), occupies a place between the Syrian and 
Chaldee, makes frequent changes in gutturals and other 
letters, is in general incorrect in spelling and grammar, 
and has adopted many Persian words, The MSS. are 
written in a peculiar character; the letters are formed 
like those of the Nestorian Syriac, and the vowels are 
inserted as letters in the text. 

(3.) The Palmyrene.—Of this dialect no specimens 
are now extant, except such scanty fragments as are 
contained in the Palmyrian inscriptions, for an account 
of which we may refer to R. Wood’s Ruins of Palmyra 
(Lond. 1753), interpreted independently by Barthélemy 
in Paris, and better by Swinton in Oxford. Some more 
specimens were given by Eichhorn, Marmora Palmyre- 
na Explicata (Gottingen, 1827, 4to). The inscriptions 
are chiefly bilingual—in an Aramaic which is much like 
the common dialect, and in Greek—the earliest being A.D. 
49, but most of them being in the 2d and 8d centuries. 

(4.) The Old Phenician, together with Punic.—A doc- 
ument of some size in the old Phoenician was first dis- 
covered in 1855, communicated by Dr. Thomson, of Bei- 
rit, and purchased by the duc de Luynes for the Louvre. 
Rédiger, Dietrich, Hitzig, Schlottmann, De Luynes, 
Ewald, and Munk endeavored to interpret it. More 
recent is the sacrificial tablet discovered at Marseilles, 
explained by Movers (Breslau, 1847), Ewald, and A. C. 
Judas. Of chief importance for the Punic are the Punic 
passages in the Penulus of Plautus, illustrated by Mo- 
vers and Ewald. The rest of the Pheenician and Punic 
inscriptions (including those on coins) hitherto discov- 
ered have been collected and illustrated by Gesenius in 
Mon, Ling. Phen, (Lips. 1837, 3 vols.), to which must be 
added forty-five inscriptions by the abbé Bourgade 
(Paris, 1852, fol.), deciphered by the abbé Barges, See 
PHCENICIA. 

Linguistic Literature. — A. Chaldee, — Passing over the 
more ancient works, we will only give some of the more 
modern: 

I. Grammars. — Harris [W.], Elementa of the Chaldee 
Language, etc. (Lond. 1822); Nolan, An Introduction to 
Chaldee Grammar, etc. (ibid. 1821): Rigge [El.], Manual 
of the Chaldee Language (Boston, 1832); Winer-Hackett, 
Grammar of the Chaldee Language (Andover, 1845); Luz- 
zatto- Krüger, Grammatik der biblisch - chalddischen 
Sprache (Breslau, 1873); Chaldee Readiny-Lessons, with a 


Grammatical Praxis, etc. (Lond. ed. Bagster). 
II. Lexicons.—In this department the Thesaurus is the 


great work of Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, |: 


et Rabbinicum ( Basil. 1640; new ed. by Fischer, Leips. 
1666-74); Schénhak, Aramdisch-rabbinisches Wörterbuch 
(Warsaw, 1859); Levy [I.], Chalddisches Wörterbuch über 
die Targumim (Leips. 1867); id. Newhebr. und chald. Wor- 
terbuch (ibid.), now in course of publication. 
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B. Syriac.—I. Grammars.—Cowper [B. H.], The Prin- 
ciples of the Syriac Grammar (Lond. 1858); Merx [A], 
Grammatica Syriaca (Halle, 1867-69); Nolan [F.], An In- 
troduction to the Syriac Language, etc. (Lond. 1821); 
Philips (S.], Syriac Grammar (Cambridge, 1866); Uhle- 
mann-Hutchinson, Syriac Grammar (N. Y. 1855); Syriac 
Reading- Lessons, etc. (Lond. ed. Bagster). 

II. Lezxicons. — Frost [M.], Lexicon Syriacum (1623); 
Gutbir [Æg.], Lexicon Syriacum, continens omnes N. T. 
Syr. Dictiones et Particulas, etc. (Hamb. 1667): a neat and 
improved edition of this Lexicon was given by Dr. Hen- 
derson (Lond. 1836, oa Bernstein (G. H.J, Lexicon 
Lingue Syr. (Berol. 1857, fol. vol. i). Older ones we omit. 

C. Samaritan.—See SAMARITAN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, 
etc. 

D. The Sabian or Nazarean.—Norberg [M.], Onomasti- 
con Codicis Nasaret (Lund. 1817, 2 vols.); id. Lexicon Co- 
dicis Nasaræi (ibid. 1816). 

E. The Palmyrene.—Barthélemy, Réflexions sur  Alpha- 
bet et sur la Langue dont on se servoit autrefois à Palmyre, 
in the Mémoires de [ Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxvi. 

F. The Pheenician.—Levy (Dr. M. A.}, Phinizisches Wor- 
terbuch (Breslau, 1864); Schröder (P.], Grammatische Un- 
tersuchungen iber die phinizische Sprache, etc. ( Halle, 
1869) ; Wuttke [H.], Entstehung u. Beschaffenheit des foni- 
kisch-hebr. Alfabetes, in the Zeitschr. d. deutschen morgenl, 
Gesellschaft (1857), xi, 75. 

3. The third main branch of the Shemitic, the Mid- 
Shemitic, is best known to us as the Hebrew language 
(q. v.). As this is the most important to the student 
of Sacred Writ, we will give a short outline of the same, 
following its history through the different stages, till, 
like the Arabic, it became an object of philological study. 

(1.) Name and Origin.—The Hebrew language takes 
its name from Abraham’s descendants, the Israelites, 
who are ethnographically called Hebrews,* and who 
spoke this language while they were an independent 


people. In the Old Test. it is poetically called the lan- 
guage of Canaan (j332 MDW, yAdcoa ù) Xavaavire, 
Isa. xix, 18, “emphatically the language of the holy 
land consecrated to Jehovah, as contrasted with that of 
the profane Egypt,” as Hiivernick expresses it), and 
also the Jews’ language (M3379 rw, lovdatori, 2 
Kings xviii, 26; Isa. xxxvi, 11, 18; Neh. xiii, 24), from 
the kingdom of Judah. The name “ Hebrew language” 
nowhere occurs in the Old Test., since in general there 
is rarely anything said of the language of the Israelites ; 
it appears in the prologue to Ecclus., ‘EGpaiors, and in 
Josephus (Ant. I, i, 2), yA@rra rõv ‘EBpaiwy. In the 
New Test. ‘EGpaiori (John v, 2; xix, 13, 17, etc.) and 
‘EBpaig dudXexrog (Acts xxi, 40; xxii,2; xxvi, 14) de- 
note the Aramaic, which was spoken in the country at 
the time.t In later Jewish writers (as in the Targum- 
ists) the Hebrew language is called NWIIPT {WP (the 
sacred tongue), in contrast with the Aramaic an 47>), 

(2.) Antiquity of the Hebrew Language.—On this 
point, and the question whether the Hebrew was the 
primitive language, there is a great diversity of opin- 
ion. “It is clear,” says Hävernick (Jntrod. p. 128), 
“that this question can be satisfactorily answered only 
by those who regard the Biblical narrative (viz. Gen. 
xi, 1 sq.) as true history. Those who, like the mass 
of recent interpreters, look at it from a mythical point 
of view cannot possibly obtain any results. Gesenius 
says that, as respects the antiquity and origin of the 
Hebrew language, if we do not take this mythical ac- 


* There is a controversy as to the origin of this name. 
Aben-Ezra (d. 1168), Buxtorf (à. 1629), Luscher [F. E.J (d. 
1749), Buddeus [J. G.] (d. 1764), Lengerke (d. 1855), Meier. 
[E.] (d. 1866), Ewald (d. 1875), and others derive it from the 
Shemite Eber (Gen. x, 24; xi, 14 sq.), while most of the 
rabbins and of the fathers (as Jerome, Theodoret, Origen, 
Chrysostom), Arias Montanus, Paulus Burgensis, Miinster, 
Luther, Grotius, Scaliger, Eusebius, Walton, Clericus, Ro- 
senmiller, Gesenius, Eichhorn, Hengstenberg, Bleek, and 


others derive it from 29, “ beyond,” following the Sept., 
which translates “39 (xiv, 13) by ó wepazns, “the man 


from beyond,” referring to Abraham’s immigration. 

t The passage in Philo (De Vita Mosis, ii, 509, ed. Colon., 
) to which the original of 
the Pentateuch was written in Chaldaic, shows how much 
the Alexandrians of that time had lost the knowledge of 
the difference of the dialect, and is to be ascribed to Phi- 
lu’s ignurance in this department. 
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count, we find ourselves totally deserted by the histori- 
an.” Returning, then, to the ancient view of this pas- 
sage, we find that must of the rabbins,* the fathers,} the 
older theologians—Buxtorf [John], the son (Dissert. Phil. 
Theol. [ Basil. 1662], Diss, i), Walton (Proleg. iii, 3 sq.), 
Pfeiffer [A.] (Decas Select, Exercitt. Bibl., in his Dubia 
Vexata, p. 59 sq.), St. Morinus (De Ling. Primeva. [ Ul- 
traj. 1694]), Loscher [ Val. ] (De Causis Ling. Hebr.i,2,5), 
Carpzov (Rit. Sacr. p. 174 sq.), among the moderns—and, 
with some limitation, Pareau, Havernick, Von Gerlach, 
Baumgarten, and others, believe that Hebrew was the 
primitive language of mankind, while some contend that 
if any of the Asiatic tongues may claim the honor of 
being the ancestral language of our race, the palm should 
be given to the Sanscrit. Between these two opinions 
the question now rests, and “it is astonishing,” says 
Prof. Müller (Science of Language, i, 183), “what an 
amount of real learning and ingenuity was wasted on 
this question during the 17th and 18th centuries, ... 
It might have been natural for theologians in the 4th 
and 5th centuries, many of whom knew neither Hebrew 
nor any language except their own, to take it for grant- 
ed that Hebrew was the source of all languages, but 
there is neither in the Old nor in the New Test. a single 
word to necessitate this view. Of the language of Adam 
we know nothing; but if Hebrew, as we know it, was 
one of the languages that sprang from the confusion of 
tongues at Babel, it could not well have been the lan- 
guage of Adam, or of the whole earth ‘when the whole 
earth was still of one speech.’” The first who really 
conquered the prejudice that Hebrew was the source of 
all language was Leibnitz, the contemporary and rival 
of Newton. “There is as much reason,” he said, “ for 
supposing Hebrew to have been the primitive language 
of mankind as there is for adopting the view of Sera- 
pius, who published a work at Antwerp, in 1550, to prove 
that Dutch was the language spoken in Paradise.” In 
a letter to Tenzel, Leibnitz writes: “To call Hebrew 
the primitive language is like calling the branches of a 
tree primitive branches, or like imagining that in some 
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tween the time of Abraham and Moses by the Egyptian 
and Arabic, so in the period between Moses and Solomon 
it was influenced by the Pheenician, and, down to the time 
of Ezra, continued to receive an accession of exotic terms 
which, though tending to enlarge its capabilities as a 
spoken and written tongue, materially affected the prim- 
itive simplicity and purity of a language compared with 
which none may be said .to have been so poor, and yet 
none sorich. But with the period of the captivity there 
arose an entirely new literature, strikingly different from 
the earlier, and this is to be traced to the influence ex- 
erted by the Aramaic tongue upon the Hebrew, which 
had previously been devoloping itself within restricted 
limits. This was the introduction to its gradual decay, 
which did not become fully manifest, however, until the 
commencement of the Chaldean period. Not only did 
the intrusion of this powerful Aramaic element greatly 
tarnish the purity of the Hebrew words and their gram- 
matical formation, older ones having been altered and 
supplanted by newer ones, which are Aramaic for the 
most part;* it also obscured the understanding of the 
old language, and it enfeebled its instinctive operations, 
until at length it stifled them. The consequence was 
that the capacity of observing grammatical niceties in 
the old pure Hebrew was entirely lost ;{ partly the dis- 
tinction of prose and poetical diction was forgotten 3§ 
and, finally, as the later writers went back upon the Pen- 
tateuch and other older compositions, many elements 
which had already died out of the language were repro- 
duced as archaisms. || 

(4.) Decay of the Hebrew Language.—But the great 
crisis of the language occurs at the time of the captiv- 
ity of Babylon. Then, as a spoken tongue, it became 
The Biblical Hebrew, 
abiding in the imperishable writings of the prophets, 
continued to be the study of the learned; it was heard 
on the lips of the priest in the services of religion, and 
was the vehicle of written instruction; but as the me- 
dium of common conversation it was extensively affect- 
ed, and, in the case of multitudes, superseded, by the 


country hewn trunks would grow instead of trees. Such | idiom of the nation among whom Providence had cast 


ideas may be conceived, but thev do not agree with the 


their lot. So an Aramaized Hebrew, or a Hebraized 


laws of nature and with the harmony of the universe—- | Aramzan, continued to be spoken by such of them a3 


that is to say, with the Divine Wisdom.” 

(3.) Character and Development of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage.—In relation to the rest of the Shemitic languages, 
the Hebrew, whether regarded as the primitive language 
or not, has for the most part retained the stamp of high 
antiquity, originality, and greater simplicity and purity 
of forms. In its earliest written state it exhibits, in the 
writings of Moses, a perfection of structure which was 
never surpassed. As it had, no doubt, been modified be- 





*‘ And all the inhabitants of the earth were [of] one 
language, and of one speech, and one counsel; for they 
spake the holy language by which the world was created 
at the beginning” (Targum on Gen. xi, 1; comp. also Rashi 
and Aben-Ezra, ad loc.). 

t The fathers of the Church have never expressed any 
doubt on this point. Jerome (d. 420), in one of his epis- 
tles to Damasus, writes, ‘The whole of antiquity (uni- 
versa antiquitas) affirms that Hebrew, in which the Old 
Test. is written, was the beginning of all human speech ;” 
and in his Comm. in Soph. c. 3, he says, * Linguam He- 
braicam omnium linguarum esse matricem.” Origen (d. 
254), in his eleventh homily on the book of Numbers, ex- 
presses his beliefthat the Hebrew language, originally giv- 
en through Adam, remained in that part of the world which 
was the chosen portion of God; not left, like the rest, to one 
ofhis angels. Chrysostom (d. 404) says, ‘‘ God left in Eber’s 
house the original language as a perpetual memory of his 
judgment” (aùròs ó “Efep Eueve thv avtnv xwv ðiáNeğiv, 
NVTEp Kai WpoTepoy, tva Kat TOUTO CNuEtOv Evapyes YEvnTat TFS 
ðiaıpéocews [Hom. xxx, in Gen. p. 300, ed. Montf.]), and Au- 
gustine (d. 480), in his De Civitate Dei, xvi, 11, ‘‘ Que lin- 
gua prius humano generi non immerito creditur fuisse 
communis, deinceps Hebræa est nuncupata” (i.e. his fam- 
ily (Heber’s] preserved that language which is not un- 
reasonably believed to have been the common language 
of the race; it was on this account thenceforth called He- 
brew). Theodoret (d. 452), in t. in Genesin, p. 60, how- 
ever, believes, like Delitzsch, that the Syriac was the prim- 
itive language, holding that Hebrew was first introduced 
by God through Moses as a holy language. 


resettled in Palestine under Ezra and Nehemiah, while 
the yet greater number who preferred the uninterrupt- 
ed establishment of their families in Babylonia fell en- 
tirely into the use of Aramaic. Š 

This decline of the popular knowledge of pure He- 


* This is especially seen in the coining of new words for 
abstract ideas by means of prefixed letters or syllables 


added, as D31230 for D923 (Psa. cxvi, 12); PADIA for P337 
(Ezek, xvi, 18,20); MWP3 (Ezra i, 6; Esth. v, 3, T, 8), etc. 

t This is shown by the increasing use of the scriptio ple- 
Na, as WAS" for ayh; the interchange of the weak let- 


ters and N—for instance, Wa (1Chron. xiii, 12) for TyTN 
(2 Sam. vi, 9); the resolution of the dagesh forte in sharp- 
ened syllables by inserting a vowel, as “DRN for “MRN (1 
Chron. xi, 31), or by inserting a liquid, pYA for PLS 
(xviii, 5, 6). os a 

t Interchange of DN as the sign of the accusative, and 
as meaning ‘‘ with’’—for instance, Jer. i, 16; xix, 10; xx, 11, 
etc.; the use of 2 to mark the accusative instead of the 
dative (1 Chron. v, 26; xvi, 87; xxix, 20, 22, etc.): the use 
of 53 instead of BN; the use of Aramaic forme of iufiec- 
tion, ag, mals for FIN (Jer. iv, 30) ; nn for n (ii, 33; iii, 4, 
5; iv, 19), ete. i Í 

§ Comp. 23 (Piel), ‘‘to be afraid” (Ezra iv, 4, elsewhere 
only the substantive minds in poetry) ; may, “to rejec: 
with loathing” (1 Chron. xxviii, 9; 2 Chron. xi, 14: xxix, 
19, earlier only in poete, and in Hos. viii, 8,5; Zech. x, 6). 

I E. g. 4%, “species” (Ezek. xlvii, 10, taken from the 
Pentateuch); M7172, “a measure” (1 Chron. xxiii, 29) ; 
Ezek. iv, 11, 16, etc., from Lev. xix, 35); 533, tto act cun- 


ningly” (Mal. i, 14; Psa. cv, 25, from Gen. xrxvii, 18 or 
Numb. xxv, 18), etc. 
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brew gave occasion to the appointment of an order of 
interpreters (meturgemadin) in the synagogue for the 
explication of the Scriptures in this more current dia- 
lect, as can be seen from Neh. viii, 8, where we read, 
“They [the priests and Levites] read in the book, in 
the law of God WB, and appended thereto the sense, 
and caused them to understand the reading,” where the 
word means, “ with an explanation subjoined,” i. e. with 
an interpretation added, with an explanation in Chaldee, 
the vulgar tongue, as appears from the context and by 
a comparison of Ezra iv, 18 and verse 7. Accordingly, 
the Talmudists have already correctly explained our 
passage BUA7M MT WAH, and so also Clericus, Dathe, 
etc. See TARGUM. 

But while these changes were taking place in the ver- 
nacular speech, the Hebrew language itself still main- 
tained its existence. It is a great mistake to call He- 
brew a dead language. It has never died, it will never 
die. In the days to which we are now referring, it was 
still loved and revered by the Jewish people as the 
“ holy tongue” of their patriarchs and prophets. Not 
only the remaining canonical Scriptures, but the prayers 
and hymns of the Temple and synagogue, were, for the 
most part, written in it; and even the inscriptions of the 
coinage retained both the language and the more an- 
tique characters, in preference to those more recently 
introduced by Ezra. 

(5.) The Written Hebrew.—About the time when the 
language underwent this internal change, it was also 
changed externally. That we have not the original 
Hebrew characters in MS. and printed texts of the Bi- 
ble is evident from a tradition we have in the Talmud 
that “at first the law was given to Israel in the Hebrew 
writing and the holy tongue, and again it was given to 
them in the days of Ezra in the Assyrian writing and 
the Syrian tongue. They chose for the Israelites the 
Assyrian writing and the holy tongue, and left to the 
Idiote (i. e. the Samaritans) the Hebrew writing and 
the Syrian tongue. ... And although the Jaw was not 
given by Ezra’s hand, yet the writing and language 
were called the Assyrian” (Sanhedr. xxi, 2; xxii, 1).* 
This Assyrian writing ("VËN 2M9) is also called 
“square writing” (929 32), “correct writing” 
(Man nand), and by the Samaritans “ Ezra’s writ- 
ing” (NID AND). We must suppose that the square 
character, which came into use after the exile, only 
gradually thrust the elder character aside; for in the 
Maccabeean coinage the ancient Hebrew character was 
used, and while we may trace back the origin of the 
new characters nearly to the times of Ezra, certain it 
is that at a later time it was perfected in its present 
form, and long before the time of the Talmud, since 
there we find directions given concerning the writing 
of the alphabet, of which we will speak farther on. 

(6.) Tradition; Period of the Hebrew Language.—It 
is chiefly among the Jews of Palestine that we are to 
seek the preservation of the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. Though the Hebrew ceased to be even a 
written language, vet for practical ends in the usages 
of worship the study of the old Hebrew documents be- 
came for them an indispensable duty, for which the af- 
finity of the language they used must have offered them 
peculiar facilities. Hence, as early as the book of Si- 
rach (Ecclesiasticus), which was probably written be- 
tween B.C. 290 and 280, mention is made of the study of 
Scripture as the chief and fairest occupation of the ypap- 
pareve, the dravoeioSar ty vóu vypiorov, and cogiay 
TavTwy apxaiwy ÈKČNTNOEL, Kai iv mpopnreiaiç asyo- 
AnSjoerat (xxxix, 1 8q.). The more erndite study of 
Hebrew Scripture was prosecuted in Palestine and Bab- 
ylonia from the days of Ezra, not only by individual 


* Jerome, in Prol. Gal.: "Certum est, Esdram... alias 
literas reperisse, quibus nunc utimur, cum ad illud usque 
tempus iidem Samaritanorum et Hebrseorum characteres 
fuerint.” See also Origen, in Ezra ix, 4; Psa. ii (iii, 539). 
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scribes, but also in formal schools and academies, the 
uyan ‘ma, also 3339 “N3, and MSW, which 
were established there before the time of Christ. The 
chief seat of these at first was principally at Jerusalem, 
then after the destruction of this city by the Romans 
it was transferred to Jamnia or Jabneh, under Jochanan 
ben-Zachai (q. v.), till under Gamaliel IH ben-Jehudah 
I (A.D. 193-220) Tiberias became the seat of learning. 
Among the teachers of Tiberias, rabbi Jehudah the 
Holy, or hak-Kodesh (q. v.), the compiler of the Mish- 
na, obtained a remarkable reputation in the latter half 
of the 2d century. After his death, the seat of this 
scriptural erudition was once more transplanted to Bab- 
ylonia, where, with reference to this, the schools at cer- 
tain cities on the Euphrates— Sora, Pumbaditha, and 
Nahardea — attained pre-eminently to high esteem. 
Still, along with these, the Palestinian schools subsisted 
uninterruptedly, especially the school at ‘Tiberias, and 
to the labors of these schools are due in part the Tar- 
gums, but principally the Talmud and the Masorah. 
The activity of these schools took different shapes at 
different periods, and into four of these periods it may 
be divided: 1. The period of the more ancient Sopherim 


| (scribes, npo PVN), from the close of the can- 


on to the ruin of the Jewish commonwealth. They 
settled fixedly the external and internal form of the 
sacred text (N72), the correct writing and reading, 
the arrangement of the books and their sections, the 
numbering of the verses, words, and letters, etc. 2. 
The period of the Talmudists, from the 2d to the 6th 
century of the Christian æra. 3. The period of the Maso- 
rites, from the 6th to the 9th century. 4. The period of 
the Grammarians and Expositors, from the 9th to the 
16th century. Following the example of the Arabians, 
they endeavored to lay a scientific foundation for He- 
brew philology and for understanding the text of the 
Bible, by means of various labors in grammar and lex- 
icography, including the comparison of the Aramaic and 
Arabic dialects. 

For the history of the philological study of the He- 
brew language, the reader is referred to the art. He- 
BREW LANGUAGE in this Cyclopedia, where he will 
also find more details. 

V. Relation of the Shemitic Languayes to the Indo- 
European Languages.—One of the most vexed ques- 
tions of comparative philology is that of the relation 
of the Shemitic family to that of the Indo-European. 
As early as the year 1778 Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, 
in his Grammar of the Bengal Language, said, “I have 
been astonished to find the similitude of Sanscrit words 
with those of Arabic [ = the Shemitic], and these not 
in technical and metaphorical terms, which the mutua- 
tion of refined arts and improved manners might have 
occasionally introduced, but in the main groundwork 
of language, in monosyllables, in the names of numbers, 
and the application of such things as would be first 
discriminated on the immediate dawn of civilization.” 
When the Sanscrit became better known in Europe, 
scholars like Adelung, Klaproth, Bopp, etc., in their 
studies on comparative philology, undertook to trace 
out the affinity between these two families. Unten- 
able as were their theories, yet they paved the way. 
With greater precaution Gesenius entered upon the 
arena of comparative philology. Being persuaded that 
the Hebrew has no relation with the Indo-European 
languages, the main object of his comparisons was to 
find out analogies, while in such words as appeared to 
him to have some similarity with the oldest original 
languages of Eastern Asia, as SAW, seven, Sanscrit, 
sapta; "33, a youth, Sanscrit, nar, ete., he either per- 
ceived marks of early borrowings or a play of accident. 
Fürst, however, went a step further, and espoused the 
unhappy idea of a Sanscrito-Shemitic stem, which di- 
vides itself into the Sanscrit, Medo-Persian, Shemitic, 
Greco-Latin, Germanic, and Slavic families, But the 
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advancement in the science of the Indo-European lan- 
guages has shown that there is nu connection whatever 
between these two languages; and even Delitzsch’s en- 
deavor has not been able to prove the contrary, al- 
though it must be admitted that he was the first to 
bring about (in his Jesurun sive Isagoge in Grammati- 
cam et Lexicographiam Lingue Hebraice [ Grimme, 
1838 ]) some system and method in the comparison of 
these languages. Of still less value is the endeavor of 
E. Meier, who, in his Hebr. Wurzelwdrterbuch (Mann- 
heim, 1845), seeks to trace back the Shemitic triliteral 
stems to monosyllabic biliteral roots, and from their 
fundamental meanings to derive the meanings of our 
Hebrew words in their various modifications. “ This,” 
as Bleek remarks, “is an attempt which merits atten- 
tion, although he certainly brings forward many things 
which are uncertain, and even improbable.” Without 
enlarging any further upon this question, which is to 
this very day a matter of dispute, we will only mention 
those who made the subject a matter of investigation. 
Among those who believe in a relation between the 
Shemitic and Indo-European languages we mention 
Ewald (Ausf. Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache [8th ed. 1870], 
p. 31, Olshausen ( Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache, 1861, p. 6 
sq.); Lassen (Jndische Alterthumskunde [2d ed.], i, 637 
sq.); Lepsius, Schwartze, Benfey, and Bunsen, who, with 
the help of the Egyptian, tried to bring about the re- 
sult; M. Müller and Steinthal, who believe not only in 
the possibility, but also in the probability, of such con- 
nection; Eugene Burnouf and Pictet, who admit it with 
some reserve. To these we may add the names of As- 
coli, R. v. Raumer, Renan, and more especially that of 
Friedrich Delitzsch, who, in his work (the latest, so far 
as we know) Studien über indogermanisch - semitische 
Wurzelverwandtschaft (Leips. 1873), has not only given 
a résumé of the labors of his predecessors and a list of 
their works, but has also taken up the subject of re- 
lationship. Whether his researches will bring more 
light into the chaos of opinions, and prove themselves 
more acceptable, is yet to be seen. See PHILOLOGY. 
VI. Literature.— See, besides the articles “Shemitic 
Languages” in Kitto’s Cyclop. and Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, the introductions of Bleck, Keil, and Haver- 
nick; Renan, Histoire Générale et Systeme Comparé des 
Langues Sémitiques (4th ed. Paris, 1863); the literature 
as given in Delitzsch’s Studien; the introductions to the 
Hebrew grammars of Gesenius, Bottcher, Preiswerk, and 
Bickell (Engl. transl. by Curtiss [ Leips. 1877]). The lit- 
erature on the different languages is found under their 
respective heads in this Cyclopedia and supplemented 
in this article. The more recent will be found in 
Friederici’s Bibliotheca Orientalis (London, 1876 -78). 
(B. P.) | 


Shemoneh Esreh (mW mNAW) is a collec- 
tion of eighteen benedictions, called Tephillah, or prayer 
car’ tEoyny, which every Israelite is bound to say 
every day. They constitute a very important part 
of the Jewish liturgy, and in their present form 
must have originated about A.D. 100, although many 
parts belong to the ante-Christian period. In the pres- 
ent form there are nineteen instead of eighteen, one 
having been added by Samuel the Little (q. v.) against 
the Sadducees, the so-called B*PIIFA WS or 
onnan MDS, i.e. the prayer against the Minim, a 
name applied to Christians, These benedictions are as 
follows : 


1. (753) “Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, and 


the God of our fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isanc, and the God of Jacob, the great God! powerful 
and tremendous, the most high God! bountifnhy dis- 
ensing benefits, the Creator of all things; who, remem- 
ering the piety of the fathers, wilt send a redeemer to 
their posterity for his name’s sake in love. Remember 
us unto life, O King! thon who delightest in life, and 
write us in the book of life for thy sake, O God of life. 
O King, thon art our proren Saviour, and Protector. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord! the shield of Abraham.” 
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2. (11223 MAN) “Thou, O Lord! art forever powerful; 


thou restorest life to the dead, and art mighty to save; 
sustaining by thy benevolence the living, and by thine 
abundant mercies animating the dead; supporting those 
that fall, healing the sick, setting at liberty those that are 
in bonds; and performest thy faithful words unto those 
that sleep in the dust? Who is like unto thee, O Lord! 
most mighty? or who may be compared with thee, the 
King who killeth and again restoreth life, and causeth 
salvation to flourish? Who is like unto thee, most merci- 
ful Father! who rememberest thy creatures to life. Thou 
art also faithful to revive the dead. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who revivest the dead.” 


8. (WIP AMX) “Thou art holy, and holy is thy name, 


and the saints pare thee daily. Selah. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, holy God! We will sanctify thy name in the 
world, as thy sanctifiers in the heavens above; as it is 
written by the hands of thy prophet, And one called unto 
another and said, Holy, Holy, Holy, O Lord of Hosts! the 
whole earth is full of his glory. And against each other 
with blessings they say, Blessed be the rlory of the Lord, 
from his place. And in thy holy word thou hast written, 
saying, the Lord shall reign forever, thy God in Zion, from 
generation to generation. Praise ye the Lord. Unto all 
generations we will declare thy greatness, and to all eter- 
nity we will sanctify thy holiness; and thy praise, O our 
God! shall not depart from our mouths, for ever and ever: 
for thou art plenty, great and holy King! blessed art 
thou, O Lord, the God most holy !” 


4, (j21F AM) “Thou favorest mankind with knowl- 


edge and teachest them understanding. Thou hast fa- 
vored us with the knowledge of thy law, and thou hast 
taught us to perform the statutes of thy will; and thou 
hast made us a division, O Lord our God! between the 
holy and the profane, between light and darkness, be- 
tween Israel and the nations, and between the seventh 
day and the six days of work. O our Father, our King! 
let us rest in peace on those days which approach towards 
us, free from all sins, and clean from all iifiquities, and 
make us steadfast in thy fear. And let us be favored with 
knowledge, wisdom, and understanding. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, the favorer of knowledge.” 


5. (I°2wWM) “Return us, O our Father! to the observ- 


ance of thy Jaw, and draw us near, O our King! to thy 
service; and convert us to thee by perfect repentance. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who vouchsafest repentance.” 


6. (mdd) “ Forgive us, we beseech thee, O our Father! 


for we have sinned; pardon us, O our King! for we have 
transgressed ; for thou art ready to pardon and to forgive. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord! who art gracious, and ready to 
pardon.” 


T. (FIRS) “Oh, look upon our afflictions, we beseech thee, 


and plead our cause; and redeem us speedily for the sake 
of thy name; for thou art a mighty Redeemer. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord ! who redeemest Israel.” 


8 (JND) “Heal us, O Lord! and we shall be healed: 


save us, and we shall be saved; for thou art our praise. 
Oh, grant us a perfect cure for all our wounds; forthou art 
an omnipotent King, a merciful and faithful physician. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord! who healest the diseases of thy 
people Israel.” 


9. (“MDD 373) “O Lord our God! bless this year 


for us, as also every species of its fruits for our benefit: 
and bestow (in winter say, dew and rain for) a blessing 
npon the face of the earth. Oh, satisfy us with thy good- 
ness, and bless this year as other good aud fruitful years. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord! who blessest the years.” 


10. (YPM) “Oh, sound the great cornet, as a signal for 


our freedom; hoist the banner to collect our captives, so 
that we may all be poo together from the four cor- 
ners of the earth. Blessed art thou, O Lord! who gath- 
erest together the outcasts of thy people Israel.” 


11. (MAW) “Oh, restore our judges as aforetime, and 
our counsellors as at the beginning ; remove from us sor- 
row and sighing. O Lord! reign thou alone over us in 
kindness and mercy; and justify usin judgment. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord! the King who loveth righteousness and 
justice.” .  , 

12, cang3wd2d5) “ And let there be no hope for the 


calumniators, let all heretics (Minim) speedily pass away, 
and let all thine enemies be cut off. Speedily root up, break 
down, and tear up the wicked, and lay them low speedily, 
in our days: blessed be the Lord, who breaketh down the 
enemies, and layeth low the wicked.” (This prayer is 
altered in most editions of the Jewish Prayer-book.) 


13. (DPS bs) “O Lord our God! may thy ten- 


der mercy be moved towards the just, the pious, and the 
elders of thy people, the house of Israel; the remnant of 
their scribes, the pious proselytes, as also towards us; 
and bestow a good reward unto all who faithfully put 
their trust in thy name; and grant that our portion may 
ever be with them, so that we may not be put tu shame; 
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for we trust in thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord! who art 
the support and confidence of the just.” 


14. cassinds) ‘Oh, be mercifully pleased to return to 


Jerusalem, thy city: and dwell therein, as thou hast prom- 
ised. Oh, rebuild it shortly, even in our days, a structure 
of everlasting fame, und speedily establish the throne of 
David thereon. Blessed art thou, O Lord ! who rebuildest 
Jernsalem.” 


15. (MAY MN) “Oh, cause the offspring of thy servant 


David speedily to flourish, and let his horn be exalted in 
thy salvation; for we daily hope for thy salvation. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord! who causest the horn of salvation to 
flourish.” 

16. adap 3°SW) “Hear our voice, O Lord our God! 


Oh, have compassion and mercy apon us, and accept our 

rayers with mercy and favor; for thon art omnipotent. 
Thon hearkenest to prayers and supplications, and from 
thy presence, O onr King! dismiss us not empty; for thon 
hearest the prayers of thy people Israel in mercy. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord! who hearkenest unto prayers.” 


17. (ME) “Graciously accept, O Lord our God! thy 


people Israel, and have regard unto their prayers. Restore 
the service to the inner part of thine house; and accept 
of the burnt-offerings of Israel, and their prayers with love 
and favor. And may the service of Israel, thy people, be 
ever pleasing to thee. Oh that our eyes may behold thy 
return to Zion with mercy. Blessed art thou, O Lord! 
who restorest thy divine presence unto Zion.” 


18. (012) ** We bow down before thee, because thou 


art Jehovah, our God, and the God of our fathers for ever 
and ever. The Rock of our lives, the Shield of our salva- 
tion art thou, from generation to generation. We will 
bless thee, and show forth thy praises for these our lives, 
which are in thy hand, and for our souls, which we com- 
mit to thee, and for thy wondrous works, which we wit- 
ness every day; for thy marvellous doings and thy mer- 
cies at all times—evening, morning, and noon. Gracious 
God! because thy mercies are without bounds; merciful 
Lord ! because thy kindnesses are never done, we trust in 
thee to all eternity.” 


19. (mnibw BW) “Oh, grant peace, happiness, and bless- 
ing, grace, favor, and mercy unto us, and all thy people 
Israel; bless us, even all of us together, O our Father! 
with the light of thy countenance; for by the tens of thy 
countenance hast thou given us, O Lord our God, the law 
of life, benevolent love, righteousness, blessing, mercy, 
life, and peace; and may it please thee tu bless thy people 
Israel at all times with thy peace.” 

In the prayer-books of the so-called Reformed Jews, 
these benedictions and all such as allude to the bring- 
ing back to Jerusalem and to the Messiah have under- 
gone very great changes. ‘The first and last three are 
considered to be the most ancient. They are undoubt- 
edly of the Sopherite age, and probably belong to the 
time of Simon the Just. The others belong to five or 
six epochs, extending over a period of three hundred 
years. The benedictions are mentioned in the Mishna, 
Rosh hash-Shanah, c. iv; Beruchoth, iv, 3, Tosiphta 
Berachoth, c. iii; Jerusalem Berachoth, c. ii; Megilla, 
17 a. See Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vorträge der Juden, 
p. 367 sq.; Schitrer, Lehrbuch der neutestamentlischen 
Zeitgeschichte, p. 499 sq. (B. P.) 


Shem-Tob (252) DÙ, i. e. good name), a name 
common to many Jewish writers, of whom we mention 
the following: 

1. Ben-ABRAHAM IBN-GAON, a famous Cabalist, born 
1283, died about 1332, the author of many Cabalistic 
works. 

2. Benx-Suem-Tos, who died in 1430, is the author 
of MANN “DO, or the Book of Faithfulness, in 
which he attacks the Jewish philosophers Aben-Ezra, 
Maimonides, Levi ben-Gershon, etc., and denounces the 
students of philosophy as heretics, maintaining, how- 
ever, that the salvation of Israel depends upon the Cab- 
ala. He also wrote WINN DF nwm, or homilies on 
the Pentateuch, the feasts and fasts, etc., in which the 
Cabalistic doctrines are fully propounded. 

3. Isaac SHAPRUT, a native of Tudela. He was a 
celebrated philosopher, physician, and Talmudist, and 
wrote, under the title of {M3 353X, The Touchstone, a 
polemical work against Christianity, inveighing bitterly 
against the doctrines of the Trinity, incarnation, tran- 
substantiation, etc. One portion of the book consists 
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of a translation of Matthew’s Gospel into Hebrew, 
said to be so unfairly performed that, among other 
faults, the names in the genealogy are grossly mis- 
spelled, and are therefore of no avail for comparison 
with the Old Test. To each chapter are subjoined 
questions for Christians to answer. An appendix to the 
work is called “ Replies to Alfonso the Apostate.” The 
MS. is still in Rome, and dated at Turiasso, Old Castile, 
1340. He also wrote Remarks on Aben-Ezra’s Commen- 


tary on the Law under the title M399 MIE, and The 


Garden of Pomegranates, B73" OID, explaining the 
allegories of the Talmud. 

See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 259, 265 sq.; De Rossi, Di- 
ztonario Storico, p. 289, 301 sq.; id. Bibl. Jud. Antichrist. 
p. 103 sq.; Ginsburg, The Kabalah, p. 111, 122; Lindo, 
History of the Jews in Spain, p. 159; Finn, Sephardim, 
p. 308 sq.; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 127; 
Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, viii, 23 sq.; Cassel, Lehrbuch der 
jid. Gesch. u. Literatur, p. 283, 257, 302,304, 316. (B. P.) 


Shemu’él (Heb. Shemuél’, 2X10, heard of God, 
the same as Samuel [q. v.]), the name of three He- 
brews. 

l. (Sept. LaXapovr.) Son of Ammihud and com- 
missioner from the tribe of Simeon, among those ap- 
pointed by Moses to divide Palestine (Numb. xxxiv, 
20). B.C. 1618. 

2. (Sept. Zauound.) A more correct Anglicism (1 
Chron. vi, 33) of the name of the prophet Samuel 
(q. v.). 

3. (Sept. Isapovnà.) A descendant of Tola, the son 
of Issachar, among the chiefs of that tribe in David's 
time (1 Chron. vii, 2). B.C. 1014. 


Shen (Heb. with the art., hash-Shén, YET, the tooth ; 
Sept. 7) zaXdaia; Vulg. Sen), a place mentioned only in 
1 Sam. vii, 12, defining the spot at which Samuel set up 
the stone Ebenezer to commemorate the rout of the 
Philistines. The pursuit had extended to “ below Beth- 
car,” and the stone was erected “between the Mizpah 
and between the Shen.” The Targum has Shinna. The 
Peshito-Syriac and Arabic versions render both Beth- 
car and Shen by Beit-Jasan, evidently following the 
Sept., which appears to have read 5", yashan, i.e. old. 
The name indicates not a village, but merely a sharp 
rock or conspicuous crag in the vicinity, like Seneh (1 
Sam. xiv, 4). See EBENEZER. 


Shena’zar (Heb. Shenatstsar”, “BNIW, fiery tooth 
[Gesenius], or splendid leader [Furst]; Sept. Zavecdp 
v. T. Bavačap), fourth named of the seven sons of king 
Jeconiah, or Jehoiakim, born during his captivity (1 
Chron. iii, 18). B.C. post 606. 

She’nir (Heb. Shenir’, "73% [so in Deut. iii, 9; 
Cant.1v,8, but in 1 Chron. v, 23, Ezek. xxvii, 5, Senir’, 
"3, Gesenius, “coat of mail, or cataract ;” Fürst, 
“either a projecting mountain-peak or snow-mountain ;” 
Sept. Zavio v.r. Yeveip), the Amoritish name for the 
mountain in the north of Palestine (Deut. iii, 9; Ezek. 
xxvii) which the Hebrews called Hermon, and the Phee- 
nicians Sirion; or perhaps it was a name rather for a por- 
tion of the mountain than for the whole. In 1 Chron. 
v, 23, and Cant. iv, 8, Hermon and it are mentioned as 
distinct. Abulfeda (ed. Kohler, p. 164, quoted by Ge- 
senius) reports that the part of Antilebanon north of 
Damascus—that usually denominated Jebel esh-Shurky, 
“the East Mountain”— was in his day called Senir. 
The use of the word in Ezekiel is singular. In describ- 
ing Tyre we should naturally expect to find the Phoeni- 
cian name (Sirion) of the mountain employed, if the or- 
dinary Israelitish name (Hermon) were discarded. That 
it is not so may show that in the time of Ezekiel the 
name of Senir had lost its original significance as an 
Amoritish name, and was employed without that re- 
striction, The Targum of Joseph on 1 Chron. v, 23 (ed. 
Beck) renders Senir by "JH ““ws%⁄ “5D, of which the 
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most probable translation is “ the mountain of the plains 
of the Perizzites.” In the edition of Wilkins the text 
is altered to "1199 "D7 2; “the mountain that cor- 
rupteth fruits,” in agreement with the Targums on Deut. 
iii, 9, though it is there given as the equivalent of Sirion. 
Which of these is the original it is perhaps impossible 
now to decide. The former has the slight considera- 
tion in its.favor that the Hivites are specially mentioned 
as “under Mount Hermon,” and thus may have been 
connected or confounded with the Perizzites; or the 
reading may have arisen from mere caprice, as that of 
the Samaritan version of Deut. iii, 9 appears to have 
done. See ANTILIBANUS. 


Sheol, PINY. This Hebrew name for “the place 
cf departed spirits,” and the “state of the dead,” is used 
in a variety of senses by the writers of the Old. Test., 
which it is desirable to investigate, referring to the ar- 
ticles HELL, HADES, etc., for the general opinions of 
the Jews respecting the continuance of existence after 
death. 

I. Signification of the Word.—The word is usually 
said to be derived from DRY, shadl, “to ask or seek,” 
and may be supposed to have the same metaphorical 
signification as the orcus rapax of the Latins, or “the 
insatiable sepulchre” of English writers, This etymol- 
ogy, however, is rather uncertain, and no aid can be ob- 
tained from the cognate Shemitic languages, for, though 
the word occurs in Syriac and Ethiopic, its use is too 
indeterminate to afford any clue to its origin. We are 
therefore left to determine its meaning from the con- 
text of the most remarkable passages in which it oc- 
curs, 

The first is (Gen. xxxvii, 35): “And (Jacob) said, I 
will go down into the grave (PRU, shedlah) unto my 
son mourning.” The meaning of this passage is ob- 
viously given in the translation. There is rather more 
difficulty in Numb. xvi, 30, where Moses declares that 
Korah and his company shall go down alive into shedl 
(FRY, shedlah), and in ver. 33, which describes the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. But on referring to Deut. 
xxxii, 22, we find that sheél is used to signify “the un- 
derworld.” “For a fire is kindled in mine anger, and it 
shall burn to the lowest hell” (nanmin DiNnwi, shedl techi- 
thith); to which the sequel gives the following paral- 
lelism: “It shall set on fire the foundations of the 
mountains.” Hence it would appear that, in the de- 
scription of Korah’s punishment, shed/ simply means the 
interior of the earth, and does not imply a place of tor- 
ment. In 2 Sam. xxii, 6 the English version stands 
thus: “The sorrows of hell compassed me about; the 
snares of death prevented me.” The English word 
“ hell” (from the Saxon-hela, “to conceal”) does not here 
mean a place of torment, as will at once appear from a 
literal translation of the passage in which the parallel- 
ism of the Hebrew is preserved. “The snares of shedl 
any plas chebléy shel) encompassed me;” “The 
nets of death (mr atpin, mokeshéy mdveth) came 
upon me.” Thus viewed, it appears that “the snares 
of shedl” are precisely equivalent to “the nets of death.” 
In Job xi, 8, there seems to be an allusion to a belief— 
common among ancient nations—that there is a deep 
and dark abysss beneath the surface of the earth, ten- 
anted by departed spirits, but not necessarily a place 
of torment : 

Canst thou explore the deep things of God? 
Canst thou comprehend the whole power of the Almighty ? 
Higher than heaven! What canst thou do? 
Deeper than shedl! What canst thou know? 
Again (xxvi, 5, 6), in the description of God’s omnip- 
otence: 

Shedl is open before him, 

And there is no covering for the region of the dead. 
In Isa. xiv, 9, “ Sheél from beneath is moved for thee to 
meet thee at thy coming,” the meaning of the prophet 
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is, that when the king of Babylon, whose miserable fate 
he is predicting, should go down into the underworld, 
or sheél, the ghosts of the dead would there rise up to 
meet him with contumely and insult. Our English 
version in this passage renders sheél “hell;” but, clear- 
ly, the place of torment cannot be meant, for it is said 
in ver. 18 that all the kings of the nations repose in 
glory there—that is, “rest in their sepulchres, surround- 
ed by all the ensigns of splendor which the Eastern na- 
tions were accustomed to place around the bodies of de- 
ceased kings.” 

These and many other passages which might be 
quoted sufficiently prove that a belief in futurity of 
existence was familiar to the Hebrews, but that it 
was unfixed and indeterminate. It is difficult, and in 
some cases impossible, to determine whether the term 
shedl, when used in a menacing form, implies the idea 
of future punishment or premature death. Hence, while 
we are led to conclude, with the Articles of the Church 
of England, that “the old fathers did not look merely 
to transitory promises,” we see that only through the 
Gospel were “life and immortality brought to light.” 

II. Is Sheôl a Place?—According to the notions of 
the Jews, shed! was a vast receptacle where the souls 
of the dead existed in a separate state until the resur- 
rection of their bodies. The regiori of the blessed dur- 
ing this interval, or the inferior paradise, they supposed 
to be in the upper part of this receptacle; while be- 
neath was the abyss, or Gehenna (Tartarus), in which 
the souls of the wicked were subjected to punishment. 

The question whether this is or is not the doctrine 
of the Scriptures is one of much importance, and has, 
first and last, excited no small amount of discussion. 
It is a doctrine received by a large portion of the nom- 
inal Christian Church; and it forms the foundation of 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, for which 
there would be no ground but for this interpretation 
of the word Hades. The question, therefore, rests en- 
tirely upon the interpretation of this latter word. At the 
first view the classical signification would seem to sup- 
port the sense above indicated. On further considera- 
tion, however, we are referred back to the Hebrew sheôl; 
for the Greek term did not come to the Hebrews from 
any Classical source or with any classical meanings, but 
through the Sept. as a translation of their own word; 
and whether correctly translating it or not is a matter 
of critical opinion. The word Hades is, therefore, in no- 
wise binding upon us in any classical meaning which 
may be assigned to it. The real question, therefore, is, 
what is the meaning which shedl bears in the Old Test. 
and Hades in the New? A careful examination of the 
passages in which these words occur will probably lead 
to the conclusion that they afford no real sanction to 
the notion of an intermediate place of the kind indi- 
cated, but are used by the inspired writers to denote 
the grave—the resting-place of the bodies both of the 
righteous and the Wicked; and that they are also used 
to signify hell, the abode of miserable spirits. But it 
would be difficult to produce any instance in which 
they can be shown to signify the abode of the spirits 
of just men made perfect, either before or after the res- 
urrection, 

As already seen, in the great majority of instances 
shedl is, in the Old Test., used to signify the grave, and 
in most of these cases is so translated in the A. V. It 
can have no other meaning in such texts as Gen. 
xxxvii, 35; xlii, 38; 1 Sam. ii, 6; 1 Kings ii, 6; Job 
xiv, 13; xvii, 13, 16; and in numerous other passages 
in the writings of David, Solomon, and the prophets, 
But as the grave is regarded by most persons, and was 
more especially so by the ancients, with awe and dread 
as being the region of gloom and darkness, so the word 
denoting it soon came to be applied to that more dark 
and gloomy world which was to be the abiding-place 
of the miserable. Where our translators supposed the 
word to have this sense, they rendered it by “hell.” 
Some of the passages in which this has been done may 
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be doubtful, but there are others of which a question 
can scarcely be entertained. Such are those (as Job 
xi, 8; Psa, cxxxix, 8; Amos ix, 3) in which the word 
denotes the opposite of heaven, which cannot be the 
grave nor the general state or region of the dead, but 
hell. Still more decisive are such passages as Psa. ix, 
17; Prov. xxiii, 9; in which shed! cannot mean any 
place, in this world or the next, to which the righteous 
as well as the wicked are sent, but the penal abode of 
the wicked as distinguished from and opposed to the 
righteous. The only case in which such passages could, 
by any possibility, be supposed to mean the grave 
would be if the grave—that is, extinction—were the 
Jinal doom of the unrighteous. 

In the New Test. the word @éng¢ is used in much the 
same sense as DINW in the Old, except that in a less 
proportion of cases can it be construed to signify “the 
grave.” There are still, however, instances in which 
it is used in this sense, as in Acts ii, 31; 1 Cor. xv, 55; 
but in general the Hades of the New Test. appears to 
be no other than the world of future punishments (e. g. 
Matt. xi, 23; xvi, 18; Luke xvi, 23). 

The principal arguments for the intermediate Hades 
as deduced from Scripture are founded on those pas- 
sages in which things “under the earth” are described 
as rendering homage to God and the Saviour (Phil. ii, 
10; Rev. v, 13, etc.). If such passages, however, be 
compared with others (as with Rom. xiv, 10, 11, etc.), 
it will appear that they must refer to the day of judg- 
ment, in which every creature will render some sort of 
homage to the Saviour; but then the bodies of the 
saints will have been already raised, and the interme- 
diate region, if there be any, will have been deserted. 

One of the seemingly strongest arguments for the 
opinion under consideration is founded on 1 Pet. iii, 19, 
in which Christ is said to have gone and “ preached to 
the spirits in prison.” These spirits in prison are sup- 
posed to be the holy dead—perhaps the virtuous hea- 
then—imprisoned in the intermediate place, into which 
the soul of the Saviour went at death that he might 
preach to them the Gospel. ‘This passage must be al- 
lowed to present great difficulties. The most intelligi- 
ble meaning suggested by the context is, however, 
shat Christ by his spirit preached to those who in the 
time of Noah, while the ark was preparing, were diso- 
bedient, and whose spirits were thus in prison awaiting 
the general deluge. Even if that prison were Hades, yet 
what Hades is must be determined by other passages of 
Scripture; and, whether it is the grave or hell, it is 
still a prison for those who yet await the judgment- 
day. ‘This interpretation is in unison with other pas- 
sages of Scripture, whereas the other is conjecturally 
deduced from this single text. See SPIRITS IN PRISON, 

Another argument is deduced from Rev. xx, 14, which 
describes “death and Hades” as “cast into ‘the lake of 
fire” at the close of the general judgment—meaning, 
according to the advocates of the doctrine in question, 
that Hades should then cease as an intermediate place. 
But this is also true if understood of the grave, or of 
the general intermediate condition of the dead, or even 
of hell, as once more and forever reclaiming what it 
had temporarily yielded up for judgment—just as we 
every day see criminals brought from prison to judg- 
ment, and, after judgment, returned to the prison from 
which they came. 

It is further urged, in proof of Hades being an inter- 
mediate place other than the grave, that the Scriptures 
represent the happiness of the righteous as incomplete 
till after the resurrection. This must be admitted; but 
it does not thence follow that their souls are previous- 
ly imprisoned in the earth, or in any other place or re- 
gion corresponding to the Tartarus of the heathen. Al- 
though at the moment of death the disembodied spir- 
its of the redeemed ascend to heaven and continue there 
till the resurrection, it is very possible that their hap- 
piness shall be incomplete until they have received 
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their glorified bodies from the tomb and entered upon 
the full rewards of eternity. 

On this subject, see Dr. Enoch Pond, On the Interme- 
diute Place, in American Biblical Repository for April, 
1841, whom we have here chiefly followed; comp. 
Knapp, Christian Theology, § 104; Meyer, De Notione 
Orci ap. Hebreos (Lub. 1793); Bahrens, Freimtithige 
Unters, über d. Orkus d. Hebrder ( Halle, 1786); Wit- 
ter, De Purgatorio Judæorum (Helms. 1704); Journ. 
Sac. Lit. Oct. 1856. 


Shepard, David A., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Augusta, Oneida Co., 
N. Y., June 2, 1802. He professed conversion in his 
sixteenth year, and received license as a local preacher 
when twenty. In 1824 he was admitted on trial in the 
Genesee Conference. During his active ministry he 
served as presiding elder on the Chenango, Cayuga, 
Susquehanna, and Wyoming districts; and also five 
years as chaplain to Auburn state-prison. In 1873 he 
took a superannuated relation, which he held until his 
death, at Washington, D. C., Oct. 8, 1876. He was for 
some'time previous a member of the Wyoming Confer- 
ence. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1877, p. 59. 


Shepard, Hiram, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Turin, Lewis Co., N. Y., 
July 8, 1804, and at the age of eighteen he made a pro- 
fession of religion. In 1830 he was licensed to preach, 
and was admitted into the Black River Conference. 
He continued to be actively engaged in preaching un- 
til his death, which occurred at Malone, N. Y., May 25, 
1863. He was an able defender of the truth and an 
impressive minister. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1863, p. 115. 


Shepard, Lewis Morris, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter. was born in Potsdam, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., in 
1810. He was converted at the age of sixteen; was edu- 
cated at the Oneida Institute at Whitesborough, N. Y.; 
studied theology privately; was licensed to preach by 
Watertown Presbytery, Aug. 29, 1838, and ordained and 
installed by the same body at Theresa, Jefferson Co., 
N. Y., in February, 1839. In that vicinity he preached 
for twelve vears, occupying different localities, at The- 
resa and Plesis, then at Champion, Smithville, and 
North Adams, In 1850 he united with the Albany 
Presbytery and supplied the Church at Tribe’s Hill un- 
til 1852, when he removed to Monroe, Fairfield Co., 
Conn., where he labored until 1858, when he became 
pastor of the Church in Huron, Wayne Co., N. Y. In 
every place where he labored he had more or less ev- 
idence that his work was owned by the Master of the 
vineyard. He died Oct. 16, 1863. Mr. Shepard was 
an earnest, diligent, and self-denying minister of Christ. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1865, p. 170. (J. L.S.) 


Shepard, Mase, a Congregational minister, was 
born May 28, 1759. When about twenty-one years of 
age he was led to Christ, and immediately his thoughts 
were turned towards the ministry. He prepared for 
college under the direction of the Rev. William Conant, 
of Lyme, N. H., entered Dartmouth College in 1781, 
and graduated in 1785. He then studied theology 
with Rev. Ephraim Judson, of Taunton, and on Sept. 
19, 1787, was settled at Little Compton, R. I. He died 
in perfect calmness after a short illness, Feb. 14, 1821. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 265. 

Shepard, Samuel (1), M.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in Salisbury, Mass., June 22,1739. He studied 
medicine, settled as a practicing physician at Brent- 
wood, N. H., and soon became distinguished in his pro- 
fession. He then turned his attention to preaching, 
and in 1771 became pastor of three churches, at Strath- 
am, Brentwood, and Nottingham, which he had form- 
ed. He was one of the most active and honored min- 
isters of his denomination, and continued his labors un- 
til his death, Nov. 4, 1815. He published a number 
of tracts and pamphlets. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, vi, 135. 
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Shepard, Samuel (2), D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born in Portland, Conn., November, 1772. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1793, and was ordain- 
ed, April 30, 1795, pastor in Lenox, Mass., where he re- 
mained until the close of his life. He was a member 
of the corporations of Middlebury and Williams col- 
leges and vice-president of the latter until his death, 
Jan. 5, 1846. He published a few occasional sermons. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 364. 


Shepard, Thomas, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Towcester, near Northampton, England, 
Nov. 5, 1605. His father was a decided Puritan, inso- 
much that he removed to another town for the sole pur- 
pose of enjoying what he considered an evangelical min- 
istry. Thomas entered Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
as a pensioner, in 1619, aud while in college, after a very 
severe struggle, found peace in Christ. He took the de- 
gree of B.A. in 1623, and completed his course of study 
in 1625. In 1627, after receiving his M.A., he was ap- 
pointed lecturer in Earles-Colne, Essex. He remained, 
laboring with great success, for three years and six 
months. On Dec. 16, 1630, he was summoned to Lon- 
don to answer before bishop Laud for alleged irregular 
conduct, and was by him forbidden to exercise any min- 
isterial function in his diocese. Examining the vari- 
ous usages and ceremonies to which he was required 
to conform, he was less disposed to adhere to the Es- 
tablishment than ever. Summoned a second time be- 
fore the bishop, he was required by him to immediately 
leave the place. He now entered the family of Sir 
Richard Darley, in Yorkshire, as chaplain, where he re- 
mained about a vear, and then accepted an invitation 
to Heddon, Northumberland, where he also remained 
about a year. Owing to his Nonconformist principles, 
he was greatly persecuted, with difficulty avoiding ar- 
rest, until Aug. 10, 1635, when he and his family em- 
barked for America. He arrived in Boston Oct. 2, 1635, 
and took up his residence in Newtown (now Cam- 
bridge), Mass. Here he became pastor of a newly or- 
ganized Church, Feb. 1, 1636, of which he continued to 
be the pastor until his death. Mr. Shepard soon be- 
came involved in the famous Antinomian controversy, 
and was one of the most active members of the noted 
synod by which the storm was finally quelled. There 
is also good reason to believe that he had an important 
agency in originating and carrying forward the meas- 
ures resulting in the establishment of Harvard College. 
He died Aug. 25, 1649. Johnson speaks of him as “that 
gracious, sweet, heavenly - minded, and soul-ravishing 
minister,” which testimony is sustained by that of many 
others. The following are some of his works: New Eng- 
lund’s Lamentation for Old England's Errors (Lond. 
1645, 4to):— Theses Sabbatice (ibid. 1649) :—Of Litur- 
gies, etc. (1653) —Parable of the Ten Virgins Opened 
and Applied (1659, fol.). A collective edition of his 
works, with a memoir, was published by the Doctrinal 
Tract and Book Society (Boston, 1853, 3 vols. 12mo). 
For a full list of his works, see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, s.v.; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, i, 59. 

She’pham (Heb. Shepham’, DEW, fruitful [Ge- 
sen. |, or bare [Fürst]; Sept. Lepapap [running it on 
into the following word, with the © directive |), a place 
mentioned only in the specification by Moses of the 
eastern boundary of the Promised Land (Numb. xxxiv, 
10, 11), the first landmark from Hazer-enan, at which 
the northern boundary terminated, and lying between 
it and Riblah. The ancient interpreters (Targ. Pseudo- 
Jon., Saadia) render the name by Apumeia; but it 
seems uncertain whether by this they intend the Greek 
city of that name on the Orontes, fifty miles below An- 
tioch, or whether they use it as a synonym of Banias 
or Dan, as Schwarz affirms (Palest. p. 27). No trace 
of the name appears, however, in that direction. Por- 
ter ( Damascus, ii, 354) would fix Hazer-enan at Ku- 
ryetein, seventy miles east-northeast of Damascus, 
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which would remove Shepham into a totally different 
region, in which there is equally little trace of it— 
Smith. The Riblah mentioned in the above passage 
was not the city of that name in the land of Hamath 
(see Keil, Comment. ad loc.), but a much more southern 
one. See RiBLAH. The other more definitely known 
localities adjoining seem to point out a position for 
Shepham not far from the later Cesarea-Philippi (q. v.). 


Shephard, PaAvt,a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Fayette, N. Y., June 3, 1803. He was educated at 
Oberlin College, studied theology in the same institu- 
tion, was licensed and ordained by the Oberlin Associ- 
ation in 1839, and preached at the following places: 
Richmond and Allegan, Mich.; in 1846 at Medina, 
Mich. ; in 1851 at Dover, Mich. In 1856 he visited Kan- 
sas Territory and established a Church at Tecumseh, 
and was one of the original members of Kansas Presby- 
tery. In 1859 he returned to Monroe Presbytery, and 
was stated supply for the Church at Dover and Clayton, 
Mich. Here he labored until his death, Nov. 9, 1860. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1862, p. 195. 


Shephathi’ah (1 Chron. ix, 8). See SHEPHATI- 
AH. 

Shephati’ah (Heb. Shephatyah’, mopy [thrice 
in the prolonged form Shephatya’hu, SODU, 1 Chron. 
xii, 5; xxvii, 16; 2 Chron, xxi, 2], judged of Jehovah ; 
Sept. Tagaria v.r. Tagpariac, etc.), the name of a con- 
siderable number of Israelites. 

1. The Haruphite (or descendant of Hareph), and 
one of the Benjamite warriors who joined David at 
Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 5). B.C. 1054. 

2. The fifth son of David, born of his wife Abital 
during his reign in Hebron (2 Sam. iii, 4; 1 Chron. iii, 
3). B.C. cir. 1050. 

3. Son of Maachah, and phylarch of the Simeonites 
in the time of David (1 Chron. xxvii, 16), B.C. 1014. 

4. Last named of the six brothers of Jehoram, the 
son of king Jehoshaphat, whom their father endowed 
richly (2 Chron. xxi, 2). B.C. 887. 

5. Son of Mahalaleel and father of Amariah, ances- 
tors of Athaiah of the family of Pharez, son of Judah 
(Neh. xi, 4). B.C. long ante 536. 

6. Son of Reuel and father of Meshullam, the Benja- 
mite chieftain at the time of the captivity (1 Chron. 
ix, 5, A.V.“ Shephathiah”). B.C. ante 588. See No.8 

7. Son of Mattan, and one of the princes who ad- 
vised Zedekiah to put Jeremiah to death (Jer. xxxvii, 
1). B.C. 589. 

8. An Israelite whose descendants (or perhaps a place 
whose inhabitants) to the number of three hundred and 
seventy-two returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon 
(Ezra ii, 4; Neh. vii, 9). B.C. ante 536. He is appar- 
ently the same with him whose descendants to the 
number of eighty males returned, under the leadership 
of Zebadiah, with Ezra (Ezra viii, 8). Whether he 
was identical with No. 6 is uncertain. 

9. One of “Solomon’s servants” whose descendants 
returned from Babylon under Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 57; 
Neh. vii, 59). B.C. ante 536. 


Shephelah, Tue (MPRI, kash- Shephelah’, the 
low; Sept. Legpnra, 1 Mace. ‘xii, 38; Jerome, Sephelu, 
in Onomast.), the native name for the southern divis- 
ion of the low-lying, flat district which intervenes be- 
tween the central highlands of the Holy Land and the 
Mediterranean, the other and northern portion of which 
was known as Sharon. The name occurs throughout 
the topographical records of Joshua, the historical works, 
and the topographical passages in the prophets, always 
with the article prefixed, and always dcnoting the same 
region (Deut. i,7; Josh. ix, 1; x, 40; xi, 2, 16a; xii,8; 
xv, 33; Judg. i, 9; 1 Kings x, 27; 1 Chron. xxvii, 28; 
2 Chron. i, 15; ix, 27; xxvi, 10; xxviii, 18; Jer. xvii, 
26; xxxii, 44; xxxiii, 13; Obad. 19; Zech. vii, 7) So 
absolute i is this usage thatin the single instance in which 
the word stands without the article (Josh. xi, 16 b) it evi- 
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dently does not denote the region referred to above, but 
the plains surrounding the mountains of Ephraim. In 
each of the above passages, however, the word is treat- 
ed in the A. V. not as a proper name, analogous to the 
Campagna, the Wolds, the Curse, but as a mere appella- 
tive, and rendered “the vale,” “ the valley,” “ the plain,” 
“the low plains,” and “the low country.” How de- 
structive this is to the force of the narrative may be 
realized by imagining what confusion would be caused 
in the translation of an English historical work into a 
foreign tongue if such a name as “the Downs” were 
rendered by some general term applicable to any other 
district in the country of similar formation. Fortu- 
nately the book of Maccabees has redeemed our version 
from the charge of having entirely suppressed this in- 
teresting name. In | Macc. xii, 38, the name Sephela 
is found, though even here stripped of the article, which 
was attached to it in Hebrew, and still accompanies it 
in the Greek of the passage. Whether the name is 
given in the Hebrew Scriptures in the shape in which 
the Israelites encountered it on entering the country, 
or modified so as to conform it to the Hebrew root 
>Bw, shaphdl, “tv be low,” and thus (according to the 
constant tendency of language) bring it into a form in- 
telligible to Hebrews, we shall probably never know. 
The root to which it is related is in common use both 
in Hebrew and Arabic. In the latter it has originated 
more than one proper name—as Mespila, now known 
as Koyunjik ; el- Mesfule, one of the quarters of the city 
of Mecca (Burckhardt, A rabia, i, 203, 204) ; and Seville, 
originally Ht-spalis, probably so called from its wide 
plain (Arias Montano, in Ford, Hand-book for Spain). 
The name Shephelah is retained in the old versions, 
even those of the Samaritans, and rabbi Joseph on 
Chronicles (probably as late as the llith century). It 
was actually in use down to the 5th century. Euse- 
bius, and after him Jerome (Onomast. s. v. “ Sephela,” 
and Comm. on Obad.), distinctly state that “the region 
round Eleutheropolis on the north and west was so 
called.” In his comment on Obadiah, Jerome appears 
to extend it to Lydda and Emmaus-Nicopolis; and, at 
the same time, to extend Sharon so far south as to in- 
clude the Philistine cities. A careful investigation 
might not improbably discover the name still lingering 
about its ancient home even at the present day. See 
PLAIN. 

No definite limits are mentioned to the Shephelah, 
nor.is it probable that there were any. In the list of 
Joshua (xv, 33-47) it contains forty-three “cities,” as 
well as the hamlets and temporary villages dependent 
on them. Of these, so far as our knowledge avails us, 
the most northern was Ekron, the most southern Gaza, 
‘and the most eastern Nezib (about seven miles north- 
northwest of Hebron). A large number of these towns, 
however, were situated not in the plain, nor even on 
the western slopes of the central mountains, but in the 
mountains themselves. See JARMUTH; KEILAH; NEzIB, 
etc. This seems to show either that, on the ancient 
principle of dividing territory, one district might in- 
trude into the limits of another, or, which is more 
probable, that, as already suggested, the name Shephe- 
lah did not originally mean a lowland, as it came to 
do in its accommodated Hebrew form. The Shephelah 
was, and is, one of the most productive regions in the 
Holy Land. Sloping, as it does, gently to the sea, it 
receives every year a fresh dressing from the materials 
washed down from the mountains behind it by the fu- 
rious rains of winter. This natural manure, aided by 
the great heat of its climate, is sufficient to enable it 
to reward the rude husbandry of its inhabitants, year 
after year, with crops of corn which are described 
by travellers as prodigious. Thus it was in ancient 
times the corn-field of Syria, and as such the constant 
subject of warfare between Philistines and Israelites, 
and the refuge of the latter when the harvests in the 
central country were ruined by drought (2 Kings viii, 
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1-3). But it was also, from its evenness, and from its 
situation on the road between Egypt and Assyria, ex- 
posed to continual visits from foreign armies, visits 
which at last led to the destruction of the Israelitish 
kingdom. In the earlier history of the country the 
Israelites do not appear to have ventured into the She- 
phelah, but to have awaited the approach of their en- 
emies from thence. Under the Maccabees, however, 
their tactics were changed, and it became the field 
where some of the most hardly contested and success- 
ful of their battles were fought. These conditions have 
scarcely altered in modern times, Any invasion of Pal- 
estine must take place through the maritime plain, the 
natural and only road to the highlands. It did so in 
Napoleon’s case. ‘lhe Shephelah is still one vast corn- 
field, but the contests which take place on it are now 
reduced to those between the oppressed peasants and 
the insolent and rapacious officials of the Turkish gov- 
ernment, who are gradually putting a stop by their ex- 
tortions to all the industry of this district, and driving 
active and willing hands to better-governed regions.— 
Smith. See JUDAH, TRIBE OF, 

This tract, as above intimated, comprises not so much 
the mere maritime plain, but rather the lower range or 
spurs of the Judæan hills on the Mediterranean side. 
It consists, in fact, of low hills, about five hundred feet 
above the sea, of white, soft limestone, with great bands 
of beautiful brown quartz running between the strata. 
The broad valleys among these hills, forming the en- 
trance to the hill-country proper, produce fine crops 
of corn, and on the hills olive-groves flourish better 
than in either of the adjoining districts, This part of 
the country is also the most thickly populated, and an- 
cient wells, and occasionally fine springs, occur through- 
out. The villages are partly of stone, partly of mud; 
the ruins are so thickly spread over hill and valley that 
in some parts there are as many as three ancient sites 
to two square miles. All along the base of these hills, 
commanding the passes to the mountains, important 
places are to be found, such as Gath and Gezer, Emma- 
us and Beth-horon, and no part of the country is more 
rich in Biblical sites or more famous in Bible history 
(Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, i, 10). See Toro- 
GRAPHICAL TERMS. 


Shepherd (usually M3", roéh, a feeder, mony; 
but substantially denoted also by "P12, bokér, a “ herd- 
man,” Amos vii, 14; and by “3, nokéd, a “sheep-mas- 
ter,” 2 Kings iii, 4; “herdman,” Amos i, 1). In a no- 
madic state of society, every man, from the sheik down 
to the slave, is more or less a shepherd. As many regions 
in the East are adapted solely to pastoral pursuits, the 
institution of the nomad life, with its appliances of tents 
and camp equipage, was regarded as one of the most 
memorable inventions (Gen. iv, 20). The progenitors 
of the Jews in the patriarchal age were nomads, and 
their history is rich in scenes of pastoral life. The oc- 
cupation of tending the flocks was undertaken, not only 
by the sons of wealthy chiefs (xxx, 29 sq.; xxxvii, 12 
sq.), but even by their daughters (xxix, 6 sq.; Exod. ii, 
19). The Egyptian captivity did much to implant a 
love of settled abode, and consequently we find the tribes 
which still retained a taste for shepherd life selecting 
their own quarters apart from their brethren in the 
Transjordanic district (Numb. xxxii, 1 sq.) Hence- 
forward in Palestine proper the shepherd held a sub- 
ordinate position; the increase of agriculture involved 
the decrease of pasturage; and though large flocks were 
still maintained in certain parts, particularly on the bor- 
ders of the wilderness of Judah, as about Carmel (1 Sam. 
xxv, 2), Bethlehem (xvi, 11; Luke 1i, 8), Tekoah (Amos 
i, 1), and, more to the south, at Gedor (1 Chron. iv, 39), 
the nomad life was practically extinct, and the shepherd 
became one out of many classes of the laboring popula- 
tion. The completeness of the transition from the pas- 
toral to the agricultural state is strongly exhibited in 
those passages which allude to the presence of the shep- 
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herd’s tent as a token of desolation (e. g. Ezek. xxv, 4; 
Zeph. ii, 6). The humble position of the shepherd at 
the same period is implied in the notices of David’s 
wondrous elevation (2 Sam. vii, 8; Psa. lxxviii, 70), and 
again in the self-depreciating confession of Amos (vii, 14). 
The frequent and beautiful allusions to the shepherd’s of- 
fice in the poetical portions of the Bible (e.g. Psa. xxiii; 
Isa. xl, 11; xlix, 9, 10; Jer. xxiii, 3,4; Ezek. xxxiv, 11, 
12, 23), rather bespeak a period when the shepherd had 
become an ideal character, such as the Roman poets 
painted the pastors of Arcadia. See PASTURE. 

The office of the Eastern shepherd, as described in the 
Bible, was attended with much hardship and even dan- 
ger. He was exposed to the extremes of heat and cold 
(Gen. xxxi, 40); his food frequently consisted of the 
precarious supplies afforded by nature, such as the fruit 
of the “sycamore,” or Egyptian fig (Amos vii, 14), the 
“husks” of the carob-tree (Luke xv, 16), or perchance 
the locusts and wild honey which supported the Baptist 
(Matt. iii, 4); he had to encounter the attacks of wild 
beasts, occasionally of the larger pecies, such as lions, 
wolves, panthers, and bears (1 Sam. xvii, 34; Isa. xxxi, 
4; Jer. v,6; Amos iii, 12); nor was he free from the risk 
of robbers or predatory hordes (Gen, xxxi, 39). To meet 
these various foes the shepherd’s equipment consisted 
of the following articles: a mantle, made probably of 
sheep’s-skin with the fleece on, which he turned inside 
out in cold weather, as implied in the comparison in 
Jer, xliii, 12 (comp. Juv. xiv, 187); a scrip or wallet, 
containing a small amount of food (1 Sam. xvii, 40; 
Porter, Damascus, ii, 100); a sling, which is still the 
favorite weapon of the Bedawi shepherd (1 Sam. xvii, 
40; Burckhardt, Notes, i, 57); and, lastly, a staff, which 
served the double purpose of a weapon against foes and 
a crook for the management of the flock (1 Sam. xvii, 
40; Psa. xxiii,4; Zech. xi,7). If the shepherd was at 
a distance from his home, he was provided with a light 
tent (Cant. i,8; Jer. xxxv,7), the removal of which was 
easily effected (Isa, xxxviii, 12). In certain localities, 
moreover, towers were erected for the double purpose 
of spying an enemy at a distance and protecting the 
flock ; such towers were erected by Uzziah and Jotham 
(2 Chron. xxvi, 10; xxvii, 4), while their existence in 
earlier times is testified by the name Migdal- Eder 
(Gen. xxxv, 21, A. V. “tower of Edar;” Micah iv, 8, 
A.V. “tower of the flock”). See Tower. 

The routine of the shepherd’s duties appears to have 
been as follows: in the morning he led forth his flock 
from the fold (John x, 4), which he did by going before 
them and calling to them, as is still usual in the East ; 
arrived at the pasturage, he watched the flock with the 
assistance of dogs (Job xxx, 1), and, should any sheep 
stray, he had to search for it until he found it (Ezek. 
Xxxiv, 12; Luke xv, 4); he supplied them with water, 
either at a running stream or at troughs at- 
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feeble (Isa. x], 11), particularly in driving them to and 
from the pasturage (Gen. xxxiii, 13). In large estab- 
lishments there were various grades of shepherds, the 
highest being styled “rulers” (xlvii, 6) or “chief shep- 
herds” (1 Pet. v, 4); in a royal household the title of 
“53X, abbir, “mighty,” was bestowed on the person 
who held the post (1 Sam. xxi, 7). Great responsibil- 
ity attached to the office; for the chief shepherd had 
to make good all losses (Gen. xxxi, 39); at the same 
time he had a personal interest in the flock, inasmuch 
as he was not paid in money, but received a certain 
amount of the produce (xxx, 82; 1 Cor.ix,7). The life 
of the shepherd was a monotonous one; he may per- 
haps have whiled away an hour in playing on some in- 
strument (1 Sam. xvi, 18; Job xxi, 12; xxx, 31), as his 
modern representative still occasionally does (Wortabet, 
Syrta, 1, 234). He also had his periodical entertain- 
ments at the shearing-time, which was celebrated by a 
general gathering of the neighborhood for festivities 
(Gen. xxxi, 19; xxxviii, 12; 2 Sam. xiii, 23); but, gen- 
erally speaking, the life must have been but dull. Nor 
did it conduce to gentleness of manners; rival shepherds 
contended for the possession or the use of water with 
great acrimony (Gen. xxi, 25; xxvi, 20 sq.; Exod. ii, 
17); nor perhaps is this a matter of surprise, as those 
who come late to a well frequently have to wait a long 
time until their turn comes (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 63). 
See SHEEP. 

Large flocks of sheep and goats often constituted the 
chief wealth of patriarchal times. Job possessed seven 
thousand sheep (Job i, 3), and Nabal three thousand 
sheep and a thousand goats (1 Sam. xxv,2). At the pres- 
ent day both sheep and goats usually intermingle in the 
same flock for pasturage, in the valleys and on the hills 
of Palestine (Gen. xxx, 35). In one Arab encampment 
Prof. Robinson saw about six hundred sheep and goats, 
the latter being the most numerous; and the process of 
milking was going on at four o’clock in the morning. 
The Arabs have few cows. In Deut. xxxii, 14, Moses, in 
his farewell song, represents Jehovah as having fed Israel 
with “ butter of kine and milk of sheep ;” and the apostle 
asks, “ Who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk 
of the flock ?” (1 Cor. ix, 7). “Ft shall come to pass in 
that day that a man shall nourish a young cow and two 
sheep; and it shall come to pass, for the abundance of 
milk that they shall give, that he shall eat butter: for 
butter and honey shall every one eat that is left in the 
land” (Isa. vii, 21, 22). Here the milk is the production 
of the sheep as well as of the cow. See MILK. 

The hatred of the Egyptians towards shepherds (Gen. 
xlvi, 34) may have been mainly due to their contempt 
for the sheep itself, which appears to have been valued 
neither for food (Plutarch, De Is. 72) nor generally for 

















tached to wells (Gen. xxix, 7; xxx, 38; Exod. 























li, 16; Psa. xxiii, 2); at evening he brought them 








back to the fold, and reckoned them to see that 











none were missing, by passing them “ under the 
rod” as they entered the door of the enclosure 
(Lev. xxvii, 32; Ezek. xx, 37), checking each 
sheep as it passed by a motion of the hand (Jer. 
xxxiii, 13); and, finally, he watched the en- 
trance of the fold throughout the night, acting 
as porter (John x, 3). We need not assume that 
the same person was on duty both by night and 
by day; Jacob, indeed, asserts this of himself 
(Gen. xxxi, 40), but it would be more probable 
that the shepherds took it by turns, or that they 
kept watch for a portion only of the night, as 
may possibly be implied in the expression in 
Luke ii, 8, rendered in the A. V. “keeping 
watch,” rather “ keeping the watches” (guvAao- 
covreg guXaKcac). ‘The shepherd’s office thus 
required great watchfulness, particularly by 
night (Luke ii, 8; comp. Nah, iii, 18). It also 
required tenderness towards the young and 
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sacrifice ( Herod. ii, 42), the only district where they 
were offered being about the Natron lakes (Strabo, xvii, 
803). It may have been increased by the memory of 
the shepherd invasion (Herod. ii, 128). Abundant con- 
firmation of the fact of this hatred is supplied by the 
dow position which all herdsmen held in the castes of 
Egypt, and by the caricatures of them in Egyptian 
paintings (Wilkinson, ii, 169). See Hyksos. 

The term “shepherd” is applied in a metaphorical 
sense to princes (Isa, xliv, 28; Jer. ii, 8; iii, 15; xxii, 
22; Ezek. xxxiv, 2, etc.), prophets (Zech. xi, 5. 8, 16), 
teachers (Eccles. xii, 11), and to Jehovah himself (Gen. 
xlix, 24; Psa. xxiii, 1; lxxx, 1); to the same effect are 
the references to “feeding” in Gen, xlviii, 15; Psa. xxviii, 
9; Hos. iv, 16. The prophets often inveigh against the 
shepherds of Israel, against the kings who feed them- 
selves and neglect their flocks; who distress, ill-treat, 
seduce, and lead them astray (see Ezek. xxxiv, 10 sq.; 
Numb. xxvii, 17; 1 Kings xxii, 17; Isa. xl, 11; xliv, 
28; Judith xi, 15). See Pastor. 

Shepherd or Hermas. A book entitled The Shep- 
herd, ascribed to Hermas, who is mentioned by Paul in 
his Epistle to the Romans, became generally known 
about the middle of the 2d century. For an account 
of its contents, credibility, etc., see HERMAS. 


Shepherd, OrDER or THE Goop, ‘The “Sisters 
of Our Lady of Charity,” or “ Eudist Sisters,” were 
founded at Caen, in Normandy, in 1641, by abbé Jean 
Eudes. In 1835 a modification of the rule enabling 
them to take charge of penitent women was introduced 
at Angers, the establishment there becoming known as 
the “‘House of the Good Shepherd.” ‘They were in- 
troduced into the United States in 1849. The “Sisters 
of Our Lady of the Good Shepherd,” and “ Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd,” and “ Religious of the Good Shepherd,” 
are apparently of the same congregation, which, under 
one or the other of these names, is reported from four- 
teen establishments in nine states. These are in New 
York, Buffalo, and Brooklyn, N. Y.; two in Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; New Orleans, La.; Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, and Franklin, O.; Louisville, Ky.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Chicago, [ll.; St. Paul, Minn. ‘They have 
Magdalen asylums for maidens, industrial schools for 
reclaiming young truant girls, protectories for young 
girls, reformatories for girls, and parochial schools. The 
number of sisters, novitiates, and lay-sisters is probably 
from 350 to 400, with 2500 or more penitents and girls 
under their charge. The “Third Order of St. Teresa, 
composed of reformed penitents who remain for life,” 
and reported in New York and St. Louis, appears to be 
under the supervision and patronage of this community. 
See Barnum, Romanism, ete., p. 328. 


Shepherd, Jacob R., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born near Halifax, Pa., April 3, 1788, He was 
converted in 1814, admitted into the itinerancy in the 
Baltimore Conference in 1821, and served the Church 
effectively until 1830, when his health gave way, and 
he took a superannuated relation. As his strength per- 
mitted, he still went about doing good. He died Sept. 
4, 1846. Mr. Shepherd possessed powers of mind above 
mediocrity, was a good and useful preacher, and died in 
the faith. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iv, 100. 


Shepherd, James, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Westfield, Mass., Dec. 14, 
1802. In 1833 he was received on trial into the New Eng- 
‘land Conference, was ordained deacon in 1835, and elder 
in 1837. He continued to labor without intermission un- 
til seized with an illness which terminated his life, May 
22,1855, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1856, p.41. 


Shepherd, John, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Pennsylvania Nov. 7, 1789. 
He was licensed to preach in Illinois about 1823, and 
received on trial into the Illinois Conference in 1836. 
His ministerial labor lasted twenty-four years; and in 
1860 the Southern Illinois Conference granted him a 
superannuated relation. 
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after, in November, 1860. He was “a faithful minister, 
remarkable for his punctuality, and greatly beloved.” 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1861, p. 217. 


Shepherd, Moses, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was admitted into the Illinois Con- 
ference in 1851. Of frail health, he husbanded his pow- 
ers, and was thus able to somewhat extend his labors. 
He died (while presiding elder of the Jonesborough Dis- 
trict, Southern Illinois Conference) Sept. 20, 1862. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1862, p. 211. 


Shepherd, Vincent, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Wantage, Sussex Co., N. J., October, 
1808. He was licensed to exhort Nov. 4, 1832; and as 
local preacher, Feb. 23, 1833. In the same year he was 
received on trial in the Philadelphia Conference, and 
appointed to Milford Circuit; in 1834 to Essex, in 1835 
to Rockaway, in 1836 to Easton, and in 1837 ordained 
elder and appointed to Smyrna. In 1838-39 he was 
transferred to the New Jersev Conference, and stationed 
in Plainfield; in 1840, Belvidere; in 1841, New Bruns- 
wick; in 1842-43, Jersey City; and in 1844-45, Rah- 
way, where his health failed, and he took a supernumer- 
ary relation. He died July 1, 1848. Mr. Shepherd was 
a good preacher, a diligent student, and a faithful pastor. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iv, 320. 


Shepherd - kings, a series of foreign rulers in 
Egypt, whose domination must have occurred about the 
time of the sojourn of the Hebrews there. The relation 
of these two classes to each other, and to the other 
Egyptians, is so interesting, if not intimate, especially 
to the Biblical student, that our treatment of the subject 
under Ecypr and Hyksos requires a somewhat fuller 
consideration of this topic. The discussion of it began 
as early as the days of Josephus, who, in fact, gives us, 
in two controversial passages, nearly all the information 
we possess on the question. He professes to cite the 
exact words of Manetho, and says, in substance (A pion, 
i, 14,15), that the Hyksos (a name which he etymolog- 
ically interprets as meaning “ Shepherd-kings”) were 
an ignoble people, who invaded Egypt from the East 
(evidently meaning that they were Arabs) during the 
reign of Timæus (a king nowhere else mentioned), and 
eventually established one of themselves, named Sala- 
tis, king at Memphis, who founded a city on the Bubas- 
tic arm of the Nile, called Avaris, as a barrier against 
the Assyrians; but that after a domination of 511 
years these people were attacked by “the kings of 
Thebais and the other parts of Egypt” (language which 
proves the contemporaneousness of the Theban line at 
least), who, under a king named Alisphragmuthosis, 
subdued them, and that his son Thummosis finally 
drove them out of the country. The extract from 
Manetho further states that these refugees were the 
builders of Jerusalem, a statement with which Jose- 
phus joins issue, as identifying them with the He- 
brews; but the language may, perhaps, be referred to 
the Canaanites who fortified Jebus in the interval be~ 
tween the Exodus and the time of David. Josephus 
then proceeds to recount the kings of Egypt after the 
expulsion of the Hyksos, beginning with Tethmosis; 
and the list is evidently that of Manetho’s eighteenth 
dynasty beginning with Amosis, In the other passage 
(ibid. 26), Josephus cites a story from Manetho to the 
effect that the Jewish lawgiver, Moses, was the same 
as a priest, Osarsiph of Heliopolis, whom a degraded 
leprous caste of the Egyptians made their ruler in an 
insurrection, and invited the escaped Shepherds back 
to Egypt, where they ravaged the country and com- 
mitted all sorts of atrocities. The Egyptian king un- 
der whom this revolt occurred is given as Amenophis, 
the father of Sethos-Ramses, and the son of Rhampses, 
names which clearly point to Menephtah I, of the nine- 
teenth dynasty. The narrative goes on to state, how- 
ever, that as soon as Amenophis, who at the time of 
the outbreak was absent in Ethiopia, returned with his 


He died about twenty days i army, he totally defeated and expelled the rebels. This 
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account, of course, Josephus violently controverts; but 
there is no occasion to doubt its accuracy except as to 
the evidently, malicious and arbitrary identification of 
these leprous insurrectionists with the Hebrews. The 
most casual reader cannot fail, as Josephus intimates, 
to note the contradiction in Manetho, if he meant to 
make out an identity of the Jews with both the Hyk- 
sos and the rebels, since the Shepherds had been totally 
expelled long before the date of the lepers, and the He- 
brews had but one exodus. In connection with these 
excerpts from Manetho, Josephus cites passages from 
Cheremon and others bearing upon the same subject, 
but they contain nothing of importance to our purpose. 
We are not concerned here to refute, whether indig- 
nantly or coolly, either part of this migration as a gar- 
bled account of the departure of the Israelites out of 
Egypt; our only object is to ascertain, if possible, its 
chronological position with reference to the Exodus, 
We know of no positive method for doing this but by a 
direct comparison of the dates of the two events, as 
nearly as they can be historically, or rather chronolog- 
ically, determined. Unfortunately the uncertainty of 
many of the elements that enter into the settlement of 
this early portion of both the Egyptian and the Biblical 
chronology forbids any absolute satisfaction on this 
point. If, however, we may trust to the accuracy of 
the conclusions recently arrived at, we may, with toler- 
able safety, set down the sojourn of the Hebrews in 
Egypt as continuing B.C. 1874-1658, and the rule of 
the Hyksos as lasting B.C. 2003-1470; in other words, 
the entire period of 216 years during which the He- 
brews were in Egypt was contemporaneous with that 
of the Hyksos, and about the middle of the latter. 
Some writers have claimed (Birch, Egypt, p. 131) that 
the name Raamses (or Rameses), one of the “ treasure 
cities,” built by the Israelites in their period of bondage 
(Exod. i, 11), is conclusive proof that the oppression 
took place under the Ramesside (nineteenth dynasty, 
B.C. 1302); but this is inconsistent with the fact that 
Goshen is called “the land of Rameses” (Gen. xlvii, 11) 
in the time of Joseph (B.C. 1874). 

The only information we have of the Hyksos from 
other ancient writers on Egypt consists of such slight 
notices in the fragments of Manetho as the following 
by Africanus: “Fifteenth dynasty—six foreign Phe- 
nician kings, who also took Memphis. They likewise 
founded a city in the Sethroite nome, advancing from 
which they reduced the Egyptians to subjection ;” 
“Sixteenth dynasty — thirty other Shepherd-kings ;” 
“Seventeenth dynasty — forty-three other Shepherd- 
kings, and forty-three Theban Diospolites together.” 
Instead of this Eusebius has simply “Seventeenth dy- 
nasty— (four) foreign Phoenician Shepherd-kings (broth- 
ers), who also took Memphis. . . . They founded a city 
in the Sethroite nome, advancing from which they sub- 
dued Egypt.” ‘There are a few indications in the Bib- 
lical records which have been mostly overlooked in 
this discussion, but which to our mind go far towards 
confirming this relative position of the two periods. 
In the first place, we are expressly told that in the 
time of Joseph “every shepherd was an abomination 
unto the Egyptians” (Gen. xlvi, 34). This shows that 
the Shepherd invasion had occurred before that date, 
as it seems to be the only reasonable explanation of so 
deep an abhorrence. In the second place, however, it 
is clear, not only from the entire narrative, but espe- 
cially from the fact that the Israelites were placed in 
Goshen, evidently as a break-water against these for- 
eign irruptions, that the Hyksos had not yet gained 
the upper-hand, at least in Memphis, where the capital 
of Joseph’s Pharaoh seems to have been located; and 
this accords with the language of Josephus above, 
which implies that the capture of Memphis did not 
occur till an advanced period in the Shepherd line, 
perhaps the beginning of the sixteenth dynasty. It 
is true, Josephus seems to locate the first Shepherd- 
king at Memphis, but he betrays the inaccuracy of 
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this expression by adding immediately that the king 
in question built Avaris as his capital; and the table 
of dynasties shows that the Memphitic dynasty con- 
tinued till about the beginning of the Shepherd dy- 
nasty XVI. Indeed, the change in the policy of the 
Egyptians towards the Hebrews (Exod. i, 8), which 
took place B.C. cir. 1738, singularly accords with the 
revolution in Lower Egvpt at the end of the eighth 
dynasty (B.C. 1740), or the beginning of the sixteenth 
(B.C. 1755). Finally, the remark incidentally dropped 
as a reason by the “new king” for oppressing the Is- 
raelites, “Lest, when there falleth out any war, they 
join themselves unto our enemies, and fight against 
us, and so get them up out of the land,” which at first 
sight seems most appropriate in the mouth of one of 
the regular Memphitic line, bears, when more closely 
examined, strongly in the opposite direction. So far 
as joining the enemy is concerned, there could be little 
difference: the Shepherds are supposed by some to 
have been naturally friendly towards their neighbors 
and fellow-shepherds the Hebrews; but, on the other 
hand, we know the Hebrews were closely in alliance 
with the long-established and apparently legitimate 
native sovereigns—had been so, in fact, ever since the 
days of Abraham (Gen. xii, 16); and since the Hebrews 
had been located, as we have seen above, in Goshen 
expressly for a purpose adverse to the Hyksos, we can 
hardly suppose that they had coalesced in sympathy 
or plans. The tyrant’s fear was not so much of the 
arms of the Hebrews, for they were certainly not for- 
midable soldiers, but rather lest they should seize the 
opportunity of the existing civil convulsion to escape 
Jrom Egypt. He was not alarmed, it seems, at the 
prospect of their increasing as an invading force, such 
as were the Hyksos, but only lest their growing num- 
bers should warrant them in migrating bodily to some 
more comfortable region. This implies that they had 
already experienced ill-treatment or dissatisfaction. 
From what source could this have arisen? They had 
the best possible land for their vocation (Gen. xlvii, 6); 
they had enjoyed royal patronage to the full; they 
had never hitherto been oppressed by government. 
They had always been peaceable and loyal citizens. 
Why should they now be suspected and distrained ? 
The jealousy, if on the part of the native régime, seems 
inexplicable; and we may add that such a rigorous 
and illegal course is not in accordance with what we 
otherwise know of the polity of the legitimate sover- 
eigns of ancient Egypt. We cannot but suspect that 
bickerings, rivalries, and animosity had long existed be- 
tween the Hebrews and the lawless, uncultivated Hyk- 
sos on their frontier; and raids such as the Israelites 
afterwards experienced from their Bedawin neighbors 
in Palestine had, doubtless, often been made upon their 
quiet domain by these Bene-Kedem, as Josephus vir- 
tually styles them. It was this annoyance that hac 
tempted the Hebrews to long for a less exposed situa- 
tion; and when they saw these freebooters installed as 
lords, they might well think it high time to decamp. 
The whole conduct of the Hyksos, as revealed by Jose- 
phus, shows them to have been of this domineering, 
foraging, semi-savage character. They were, in fact, 
congeners of the Canaanites, with whom the Israelites 
had henceforth a perpetual enmity, despite the tradi- 
tional comity of earlier days. No genuine Egyptian 
monarch seems capable of the barbarity of the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus; but the atrocities which Josephus states 
that the Hyksos perpetrated in their later invasion 
justify the belief that it was they who, in the days of 
their power, made Egypt known as “ the house of bond- 
age.” ‘The irritation and vexation caused by this sys- 
tem of petty persecution during the long contact of 
the Israelites with the Hyksos in Egypt cherished as 
well as disclosed the early purpose of the former to re- 
turn to the land of their forefathers (Gen. 1, 25), and had 
been predicted of old (xv, 13); but it was not till the 
domination of the latter had made it galling to an in- 
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tolerable degree that the resolve ripened into a fixed 
determination. Sectional jealousies and tribal ani- 
miosities of this sort are proverbially hereditary, and 
are peculiarly inveterate in the East. where they are 
so liable to be aggravated by blood-feuds. We can 
trace distinct evidences of such a national grudge in this 
case from the time when the son of the Egyptian bond- 
woman— who was, doubtless, no other than a captive 
from these “Sons of the East” bordering on Egypt— 
was expelled from the Hebrew homestead for mocking 
the son of the free-woman (Gen. xxi, 9), till Moses slew 
the Egyptian task-master (Exod. ii, 12). Hagar nat- 
aiurally retired to the “wilderness of Beersheba” (Gen. 
xxi, 14), which was part of what was known by the 
nore general name of the desert of Paran, where her 
childhood had doubtless been spent, and there contract- 
ed a marriage for her son among her kindred tribes, 
called even then part of the land of Egypt (xxi, 21). 
His descendants, the notorious Ishmaelites, who roved 
as brigands over the region between Egypt and Ca- 
naan, intensified the clannish variance, which became 
still more sharply defined between the cavalierly Esau 
and the puritan Jacob in the next generation. These 
two representative characters, indeed, both went un- 
der the common title of shepherds or herdsmen, for 
tlocks and herds constituted the staple of the property 
of each (xxxiii, 9); but the “cunning hunter of the 
field” evidently looked with Bedawi disdain upon his 
4: simple tent-dwelling” brother as a Fellah (xxv, 27 
sq.). The collisions between the Philistine herdsmen 
and Jacob's (ver. 17-22 ) seem to belong to the same 
line of difference, and may serve to remind us that 
Philistia, as the intermediate battle-ground of the ex- 
pelled Hyksos in later times, retained in its military 
prowess and panoplied champions traces of their war- 
like encounters with the arms of Egypt. The iron 
war-chariots of the Canaanites are especially traceable 
to the Egyptian use of cavalry, and these could only 
deploy successfully in the level sea-coast and its con- 
nected plains. The fear of encountering these disci- 
plined foes on the part of the Israelites in their de- 
parture from Egypt betrays the hereditary hostility 
between them. The Amalekites who attacked the He- 
brews in the desert (Exod. xvii, 8) were evidently a 
branch of the same roving race of Arabs in the north- 
em part of the peninsula of Sinai, and they repeated 
the attack at the southern border of Canaan (Numb. 
xiv, 45). The ban of eventual extermination against 
them (Exod. xvii, 16) was but the renewal of the old 
enmity. It was a caravan of these gypsy traders (in- 
differently called Ishmaelites or Midianites, Gen. xxxvii, 
28) who purchased Joseph and carried him to their 
comrades in Egypt. The second irruption of the Hyk- 
sos into Egypt, as narrated by Josephus, manifestly 
was, when stripped of its apocryphal exaggerations, 
merely one of the furays which characterized, or rather 
constituted, the guerilla system seen on various occa- 
sions to have prevailed on the southern border of Pal- 
estine, such as Saul’s raid against Amalek (] Sam. xv, 
3), David's expeditions from Ziklag (xxvii, 8), and the 
later marauds of the Simeonites (1 Chron. v, 18-22). 
The date assigned to it by Josephus would be about 
B.C. 1170-50, or during the troubled judgeship of Eli, 
when the Philistines and other aborigines had every- 
thing pretty much their own way. ‘This was some 
three centuries after the close of the Shepherd rule in 
Egypt, which ended about B.C. 1492, or during the 
judgeship of Ehud. As the route of the invading and 
retreating hordes was, of course, along the sea-coast, 
they may have marched and countermarched freely at 
any time prior to David’s reign without disturbing in 
the least the current of Hebrew annals, which at that 
period are confined to the mountain backbone of the 
country and the Jordan valley. 

The Shkasus (whose name seems to be identical with 
the last syllable of Hyksos), with whom the monuments 
represent the Ramesside as warring, were the Shemites 
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or Arabs of this period. They sometimes appear in 
connection with the Kheta or Hittites, i. e. Syrians. 

An interesting confirmation of this chronological po- 
sition of the Hebrew transmigration is found in the fact 
that horses do not appear on the Egyptian monuments pri- 
or to the eighteenth dynasty (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyp- 
tians [ Amer. ed. ], i, 386), having, in all probability, been 
introduced by the Bedawin Hyksos, of whom, however, 
few, if any, pictorial representations remain. Accord- 
ingly, at the removal of the Israelites to Egypt, in the 
early part of the Shepherd rule, we read only of asses 
and wagons for transportation (Gen. xiv, 19-23)—the 
latter, no doubt, for oxen, like those employed in the 
desert (Numb. vii, 3); but at the Exode, in the latter 
part of the Shepherd rule, the cavalry, consisting exclu- 
sively of chariots, formed an important arm of the mili- 
tary service (Exod. xiv,7). The incidental mention of 
horses, however, in Gen, xl vii, 17, as a part of the Egyp- 
tian farm-stock in Joseph’s day, shows that they were 
not unknown in domestic relations at that date. 


Shepherds (French insurgents). See Pastovu- 
REAUX. 


She’phi (Heb. Shephi’, “DW, bareness, hence a na- 
ked hill; Sept. Swi v.r. Lwpap); the fourth named of 
the five sons of Shobal the son of the aboriginal Seir of 
Edom (1 Chron. i, 40), called in the parallel passage 
(Gen. xxxvi, 23) Shepho (Heb. Shepho’, DÙ, of the 
same signification; Sept. Zwoap), which Burrington 
( Genealogies, i, 49) regards as the preferable reading. 
B.C. cir, 1920. 

Shephiphon. See ADDER. 

She’pho (Gen. xxxvi, 23). See SHEPHI. 

Shephu’phan (Heb. Shephuphan’, IEDU, an ad- 
der; Sept. Ewpáv v. r. Zepovoáp), nee to the last 
named of the sons of Bela oldest son of Benjamin (1 
Chron. viii, 5), elsewhere called (perhaps more properly) 
Shephupham (Numb. xvi, 39, A. V. “Shupham”), Shup- 
pim (1 Chron. vii, 12, 15), and Muppim (Gen. xlvi, 21). 
See JACOB. 

She’rah (Heb. Sheérah’, TINY, relationship, i. e. 
kinswoman [as in Lev. xviii, 17]; “Sept. Zaapd V. r. 
Zapaa), a “daughter” of Ephraim and foundress of the 


two Beth-horons and also of a town called, after her, Uz- 
zen-sherah (1 Chron. vii, 24). B.C. cir. 1612. 


Sherd (Isa. xxx, 14; Ezek. xxiii, 34). 
SHERD. 


Sherebi’ah (Heb. Sherebyah’, M73", heat [ Fürst, 
sprout] of Jehovah; Sept. Sapapia, v. T. LapaPiac, 
LapaBata, Zapata, etc.), a prominent Levite of the 
family of Mahli the Merarite, who, with his sons and 
brethren (eighteen in all), joined Ezra’s party of return- 
ing colonists at the river Ahava (Ezra viii, 18), and 
who along with Hashabiah and ten others was commis- 
sioned to carry the treasures to Jerusalem (ver. 24, where 
they are vaguely called “chief of the priests”). B.C. 
459. He also assisted Ezra in reading the law to the 
people (Neh. viii, 7), took part in the psalm of confession 
and thanksgiving which was sung at the solemn fast 
after the Feast of Tabernacles (ix, 4, 5), and signed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (x, 12). He is again men- 
tioned as among the chief of the Levites who belonged 
to the choir (xii, 8, 24). 

She’resh (Heb. id. ws, but occurring only “in 
pause,” Sha’resh, W w, root [Fitrst, union]; Sept. Eo- 


pic v. r. Lovpoc), second of the two sons of Machir by 
Maachah, and father of Ulam and Rakem (1 Chron. vii, 
16). B.C. ante 1658, 

Sherets. See CREEPING THING. 

Shere’ zer (Zech. vii, 2). See SHAREZER 2. 

Sheridan, Andrew J., a minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, was born in Butler County, ©., 
Feb. 7, 1825, but emigrated early to Indiana. He was 
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converted and joined the Church in 1841, and licensed 
to preach in 1852, Heyvas admitted on trial into the 
North-west Indiana Conference in 1853, after spending 
four years in the Asbury University. In 1860 he re- 
ceived a superannuated relation, which he changed to 
that of effective in 1865. He was then appointed to 
Mechanicsburg Circuit, where he died, Jan. 10, 1867. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1867, p. 197. 


Sheridan, Thomas, D.D., was an Irish clergy- 
man, born in the County of Cavan about 1684. By 
the help of friends he was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He afterwards entered into orders, and was 
named chaplain to the lord-lieutenant. He lost his fel- 
lowship by marriage, and set up a school in Dublin, 
which was at first successful, but was afterwards ruined 
by negligence and extravagance. His intimacy with 
Swift procured him a living in the south of Ireland in 
1725, worth about £150; but he lost his chaplaincy and 
all hope of rising by preaching a sermon on the king’s 
birthday from the text “Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” He exchanged his living for that of Dun- 
boyne, but gave it up for the free school of Cavan. He 
soon sold the school for about £400, spent the money 
rapidly, lost his health, and died Sept. 10, 1738. He 
was a good-natured, improvident man, continuing to 
the last to be a punster, a quibbler, a fiddler, and a 
wit. 

Sheridan, William, D.D., an English prelate of 
the latter part of the 17th century, was bishop of Kil- 
more and Ardagh in 1681, and was deprived in 1691 for 
not taking the oath at the Revolution. His works con- 
sist of Sermons, etc., published in 1665, 4to; 1685, 4to; 
1704, 1705, 1706, 3 vols. 8vo; 1720, 3 vols. (of vol. i, 2d 
ed.) 8vo. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. V. . 


Sherif (Arab. for noble) designates, among Moslems, 
a descendant of Mohammed through his daughter Fa- 
tima and Ali. The title is inherited both from the 
maternal and paternal side; and thus the number 
of members of this aristocracy is very large. ‘The 
men have the privilege of wearing the green tur- 
ban, the women the green veil; and they mostly 
avail themselves of this outward badge of nobility 
(the prophet’s color), while that of the other Mos- 
lems’ turbans is white. Many of these sherifs found- 
ed dynasties in Africa; and the line which now rules 
in Fez and Morocco still boasts of that proud designa- 
thon, 


Sheriff occurs only in Dan. iii, 2, 3, as a rendering 
in the A. V. of the Chald. "MBM, tiphtay’ (according to 
Fürst “a derivation from the old Persic atipaiti=su- 
preme master [Stern, Monatsnamen, p. 196];” Sept. èm’ 
éZovowyv; Vulg. prefectus), one of the classes of court 
officials at Babylon, probably lawyers or jurists, like the 
present Mohammedan mufti, who decides points of law 
in the Turkish courts. 


Sheringham, RoBert, a learned fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, who was ejected during 
the Commonwealth and retired to Holland, but was re- 
stored in 1662. His works were, Joma: Codex Talmu- 
dicus de Sacrificits, etc. :—Diet Expiaitones, etc. (Lond. 
1648, 4to) :—Franequer, etc. (ibid. 1696, 8vo):—The 
King’s Supremacy Asserted (ibid. 1660, 1682, 4to) :—De 
Anglorum Origine, etc. (Cantab. 1670, 8vo):—also Ser- 
mons. See Allibone, Dict.of Brit.and A mer. Authors, s.v. 


Sherlock, Martin, was an Irish divine and chap- 
lain to the earl of Bristol during the latter part of the 
last century. He left the following works: Consiglio 
ad un Giovane Poeta (counsel to a young poet) (Naples, 
1779, 8vo):—Lettres dun Voyageur Anglots (Geneva, 
1779; Neufchatel, 1781, 8vo; in English [not by the 
author], Lond. 1780, 4to) :—Letters, on various subjects 
(1781, 2 vols. 12mo):—New Letters from an English 
Traveller (1781, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s. V. 
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Sherlock, Richard, D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was born at Oxton, Cheshire, in 1613; and was 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. He was minister of several parishes in 
Ireland, and afterwards became rector of Winwick, Eng- 
land. He died in 1689. His works are, Answer to fhe 
Quakers’ Objection to Ministers (Lond. 1656, 4to ) :— 
Quakers’ Wild Questions Answered (ibid. 1656, 12mo) :— 
Mercurius Christianus,or The Practical Christian (ibid. 
1673, 8vo) :—and Sermons, ete. See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Sherlock, Thomas, an English prelate, was the 
son of: Dr. William Sherlock (q. v.), and was born in 
London in 1678. He early went to Eton, from which 
(about 1693) he was removed to Cambridge, and was 
admitted into Catherine Hall. He took his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1697, and that of Master of Arts in 
1701. Between these dates he entered the ministry, 
and was appointed to the mastership of the Temple in 
1704, which he held until 1753, In 1714 he took his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, became master of Cather- 
ine Hall and vice-chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and in 1716 was created dean of Chichester. 


‘He was created bishop of Bangor in 1728, of Salis- 


bury in 1734; and in 1747 the see of Canterbury 
was offered to him, but he declined it on account of 
The following year he accepted the see 
of London. ` He died in 1761. Bishop Sherlock pub- 
lished, in opposition to Dr, Hoadly in the Bangorian 
Controversy, The Use and Intent of Prophecy :—Trial 
of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus :—and a 
collection of his Discourses. The first complete edi- 
tion of his works was published (Lond. 1830) in 5 vols. 
8vo. 


Sherlock, William, D.D., a learned English di- 
vine, was born in Southwark, London, in 1641, educated 
at Eton, and thence removed to Peter House, Cambridge, 
in May, 1657. He was made rector of St. George’s, Bo- 
tolph Lane, London, in 1669. In 1680 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, and in 1681 was collated to 
a prebend of St. Paul’s. He was master of the Temple 
in 1684, and had the rectory of Therfeld, Hertfordshire. 
Refusing to take the oaths at the Revolution, he was sus- 
pended; but complying in 1690, he was restored, and be- 
came dean of St. Paul’s in the following year. He died 
at Hampstead, June 19, 1707, and was interred in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. More than sixty of his publications are given, 
of which we notice the following: Discourse concerning 
the Knowledge of Jesus Christ, etc. (Lond. 1674, 8vo) :— 
Defence and Continuation of the same (ibid. 1675, 8vo) :— 
The Case of Resistunce to the Supreme Powers Stated, 
ete. (ibid. 1684, 8vo). 


Sherman, Charles, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Woodbury, Conn., Oct. 20, 1803. He was 
converted in his seventeenth year, licensed as a local 
preacher in 1823, and admitted into the itinerancy in 
1830, laboring successively in Stratford and Burlington 
in the New York Conference, and Albany and Troy in 
the Troy Conference, to which he was transferred in 1834. 
In 1838 he was appointed presiding elder in Albany Dis- 
trict, in which he labored four years, In 1842, owing to 
failing health, he was appointed to Jonesville, a small sta- 
tion in Saratoga County, N. Y.; in 1843 to Troy, where 
he died, March 10,1844. Mr.Sherman was an excellent 
preacher, clear in his method, and forcible in his manner 
of address. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iii, 582; 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, vii, 679. 


Sherman, John (1), a Congregational minister, 
was born at Dedham, England, Dec. 26, 1613. He was 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He came 
to New England in 1634, preached a short time at Wa- 
tertown, and moved to New Haven, where he was made 
a magistrate and lived until 1644, when he accepted an 
invitation to become pastor at Watertown. There he 
labored until his death, Aug. 8, 1685. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 44. 
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Sherman, John (2),a Unitarian minister, was born 
in New Haven, Conn., June 30, 1772, entered Yale Col- 
lege when not far from sixteen years of age, and grad- 
uated in 1792. He studied theology partly under pres- 
ident Dwight, but mainly under Rev. David Austin, of 
Elizabeth, N.J. He was licensed to preach by the New 
Haven Association in 1796, and was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the First Church, Mansfield, Conn., Nov. 
15, 1797. Not long after his settlement he began to 
doubt the doctrines he had been accustomed to believe 
and preach, especially that of the Trinity. On Oct. 23, 
1805, he received a dismissal from a council called for 
the purpose, and became pastor of the Reformed Chris- 
tian Church (Unitarian) at Oldenbarneveld (Trenton 
village), N. J., March 9, 1806. After preaching a short 
time, he established an academy in the neighborhood, 
which occupied his attention fur many years. In 1822 
he built a hotel at Trenton Falls, into which he removed 
the next year. He died Aug. 2, 1828. He published, 
One God in One Person Only, etc. (1805, 8vo), the first 
formal and elaborate defence of Unitarianism that ever 
appeared in New England :—A View of Ecclesiastical 
Proceedings in the County of Windom, Conn, (1806, 8vo) : 
— Philosophy of Language Illustrated (Trenton Falls, 
1826, 12mo):— Description of Trenton Falls (Utica, 
1827,18mo). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, 
viii, 326. 

Sherrill, Epwin JENNER, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Shoreham, Vt., Oct, 23, 1806. His pre- 
paratory studies were completed in Middlebury, after 
which he entered I{amilton College, N. Y., whence he 
was graduated in 1832. He spent two years of study 
in Yale Theological Seminary, Mass., and one year at 
Andover Seminary. He was ordained at Eaton, Que- 
bec, June 15, 1838, and continued in the pastoral charge 
of that church until November, 1873. Though not for- 
mally dismissed, he removed to Lee, Mass., in 1875. He 
died in the city of New York, June 13,1877. (W. P. S.) 


Sherwood, Mary Marrua, an English authoress, 
was born at Stanford, Worcestershire, July 6, 1775. In 
1803 she married her cousin, Henry Sherwood, and ac- 
companied him in 1804 to India. where she instructed 
the children of his regiment. In 1818 they returned 
to England, and in 1821 settled at Wickwar, county 
of Gloucester, where they resided for the next twen- 
tvy-seven years. Mrs. Sherwood’s works number 
ninety volumes, of which mention is made of the fol- 
lowing: Chronology of Ancient History :— Dictionary 
of Scripture Types. The remainder are largely works 
of fiction. 


Shesh. See Linen; MARBLE; SILK. 


She’shach (Heb. Sheshak , TOW, probably an artifi- 
cial word ; Sept. Zeouk v.r. Znoay), a term occurring only 
in Jeremiah (xxv, 26; li, 41), who evidently uses it as a 
synonym either for Babylon or for Babylonia. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish interpreters, followed by Jerome, it 
represents 533, “ Babel,” on a Cabalistic principle called 
“ Athbash” well known to the later Jews—the substitu- 
tion of letters according to their position in the alpha- 
bet, counting backwards from the last letter, for those 
which hold the same numerical position counting in the 
ordinary way. See CaBALA. ‘Thus M represents X, 
W represents 3, “ represents 3, and so on. It may well 
be doubted, however, whether this fanciful practice were 
as old as Jeremiah’s time; and even supposing that were 
the case, why should he use this obscure term here, when 
Babylon is called by its proper name in the same verse ? 
C. B. Michaelis conjectures that "W comes from 
“Wow, shikshak, “to overlay with iron or other plates,” 
so that it might designate Babylon as yadxozvdog. 
Von Bohlen thinks the word synonymous with the Per- 
sian Shih-shah, i. e. “house of the prince;” but it is 
doubtful whether, at so early a period as the age of Jere- 
miah, Babylon could have received a Persian name that 
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would be known in Judea. Sir H. Rawlinson has 
observed that the name of the moon-god, which was 
identical, or nearly so, with that of the city of Abraham, 
Ur (or Hur), “might have been read in one of the an- 
cient dialects of Babylon as Shishaki,” and that conse- 
quently “a possible explanation is thus obtained of the 


Sheshach of Scripture” (Herod. 1,616). Sheshach may 


stand for Ur; Ur itself, the old capital, being taken (as 
Babel, the new capital, constantly was) to represent the 
country. 


She’shai (Heb. Sheshay’, "20, whitish [Gesen.] 


or noble [ Fürst]; Sept. Yeoo!, v. r. Yovi, Lovoai, Vepet, 
etc.), the second named of the three sons of Anak who . 
dwelt in Hebron (Numb. xili, 22), and were driven 
thence and slain by Caleb at the head of the children 
of Judah (Josh. xv, 14; Judg. i, 10). B.C. 1612. 

She’shan (Heb. Sheshan’, YLW, lily [Gesen.] or 
noble [First]; Sept. Zwoay v.r. Suwon), a “son” of 
Ishi and “ father” of Ahlai or Atlai, amoug the descend- 
ants of Jerahmeel the son of Hezron; being a represent- 
ative of one of the chief families of Judah, who, in con- 
sequence of the failure of male issue, gave his daughter 
in marriage to Jarha (q. v.), his Egyptian slave, and 
through this union the line was perpetuated (1 Chron. 
ii, 31, 34, 35). B.C. post 1856. 

Sheshbaz’zar (Heb. Sheshbatstsar’, nS DYH, from 
the Persian for worshipper of fire [Von Bohlen], or the 
Sanscrit gagrigar = “distinguished one” [ Luzzatto]; 
Sept. Yacapacap v. r. LavaBacap, etc.), the Chaldwan 
or Persian name given to Zerubbabel (q. v.) in Ezra i, 
8,11; v, 14, 16, after the analogy of Shadrach, Meshach, 
Abednego, Belteshazzar, and Esther. In like manner, 
also, Joseph received the name of Zaphnath-Paaneah, 
and we learn from Manetho, as quoted by Josephus 
(A pion, i, 28), that Moses’ Egyptian name was Osar- 
siph. The change of name in the case of Jehoiakim 
and Zedekiah (2 Kings xxiil, 34; xxiv, 17) may also 
be compared. That Sheshbazzar means Zerubbabel is 
proved by his being called the prince (S77) of Judah, 
and governor (MM®), the former term marking him as 
the head of the tribe in the Jewish sense (Numb. vii, 2, 
10, 11, etc.), and the latter as the Persian governor ap- 
pointed by Cyrus, both which Zerubbabel was; and 
yet more distinctly by the assertion (Ezra v, 16) that 
“ Sheshbazzar laid the foundation of the house of God 
which is in Jerusalem,” compared with the promise to 
Zerubbabel (Zech. iv, 9), “The hands of Zerubbabel 
have laid the foundation of this house, his hands shall 
also finish it.” It is also appareut from the mere 
comparison of Ezra i, 11 with ii, 1, 2 and the whole 
history of the returned exiles. The Jewish tradi- 
tion that Sheshbazzar is Daniel is utterly without 
weight. 


Sheshunogunde, in Hindd mythology, is the wife 
of Waishia, second son of the first man (Puru ), from 
whom the mercantile caste is descended. She was cre- 
ated by Brahma in the lands of the South. 

Sheth (Heb. id. Pv), the form of two names, one 
more accurate than that elsewhere, the other doubtful. 

1. The patriarch Seth (1 Chron. i, 1). 

2. In the A. V. of Numb. xxiv, 17, PW is rendered 
as a proper name, but there is reason to regard it as an 
appellative, and to translate, instead of “the sons of 
Sheth,” “the sons of tumult,” the wild warriors of 


Moab, for in the parallel passage (Jer. xlviii, 45) 3 ND, 
shaén, “ tumult,” occupies the place of shéth. MW, shéth, 
is thus equivalent to DNW, shéth, as in Lam. iii, 47. 
Ewald proposes, very unnecessarily, to read MW, séth = 

NW, and to translate “ the sons of haughtiness” ( Hoch- 


muthssöhne). Rashi takes the word as a proper name, 
and refers it to Seth the son of Adam ; and this seems to 
have been the view taken by Onkelos, who renders “ he 
shall rule all the sons of men.” The Jerusalem Targum 
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gives “all the sons of the East;” the Targum of Jona- 
than ben-Uzziel retains the Hebrew word Sheth, and 
explains it “of the armies of Gog who were to set them- 
selves in battle array against Israel.” 


She’thar (Heb. Shethar’, 1M, Persic for star, like 
aorno [Gesen.], or Zend shathido = “ commander” 
[First]; Sept. SapoaSaiog V. r. Lappécdeos, etc.), sec- 
ond named of the seven princes of Persia and Media, 
who had access to the king’s presence, and were the first 


men in the kingdom, in the third year of Xerxes (Esth. - 


i, 14). B.C.483. Comp. Ezra vii, 14 and the erra rwr 
Hepowy érionpor of Ctesias (14), and the statement of 
Herodotus (iii, 84) with regard to the seven noble Per- 
sians who slew Smerdis, that it was granted to them as 
a privilege to have access to the king’s presence at all 
times, without being sent for, except when he was with 
the women; and that the king might only take a wife 
from one of these seven families. See CARSHENA; 
ESTHER. 


She’thar-boz’nai (Chald. Shethar’ Bozenay’, 
“s3753 “mv, Persic = shining star [comp. Oppert, 
Jour. Asiatique, 1851, p. 400]; Sept. Sa9ap-BovZavat 
V.T. -Zay, etc.), a Persian officer of rank, having a com- 
mand in the province “on this side the river” under 
Tatnai (q. v.) the satrap (M778), in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis (Ezra v, 3, 6; vi, 6, 13). B.C. 520. He 
joined with Tatnai and the Apharsachites in trying to 
obstruct the progress of the Temple in the time of Ze- 
rubbabel, and in writing a letter to Darius, of which a 
copy is preserved in Ezra v, in which they reported that 
“the house of the great God” in Judæa was in process 
of being built with great stones, and that the work was 
going on fast, on the alleged authority of a decree from 
Cyrus. They requested that search might be made in 
the rolls court whether such a decree was ever given, 
and asked for the king’s pleasure in the matter. The 
decree was found at Ecbatana, and a letter was sent to 
Tatnai and Shethar-boznai from Darius, ordering them 
no more to obstruct, but, on the contrary, to aid, the el- 
ders of the Jews in rebuilding the Temple by supplying 
them both with money and with beasts, corn, salt, wine, 
and oil, for the sacrifices. Shethar-boznai after the re- 
ceipt of this decree offered no further obstruction to the 
Jews. The account of the Jewish prosperity in vi, 
14-22 would indicate that the Persian governors acted 
fully up to the spirit of their instructions from the king. 
See EZRA. 

As regards the name Shethar-boznai, it seems to be 
certainly Persian. The first element of it appears as 
the name Shethar, one of the seven Persian princes in 
Esth. i, 14. It is perhaps also contained in the name 
Pharna-zathres (Herod. vii, 65); and the whole name 
is not unlike Sati-barzanes, a Persian in the time of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon (Ctesias, 57). Ifthe names of the 
Persian officers mentioned in the book of Ezra could 
be identitied in any inscriptions or other records of 
the reigns of Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, it would 
be of immense value in clearing up the difficulties of 
that book. “The Persian alliteration of the name 
in cuneiform characters was probably Chitrabarshana, 
a word which the Greeks would have most properly 
rendered by Zırpaßapčávnç (comp. the LaSapPBovZa- 
vat of the Sept.). Chitrabarshana would be formed 
from chitra, ‘race, ‘family,’ and barshana, a cognate 
form with the Zend berez, ‘splendid’” (Speaker's Com- 
mentary, ad loc.). 


She’va (Heb. text Sheya’, NW, margin Sheva’, 
NIW in Sam.), the name of two Hebrews. 

1. (Sept. Zaov v.r. ZaotrA; Vulg. Sue.) Last named 
of the four sons of Caleb ben-Hezron by his concubine 
Maachah. He was the “father,” i. e. founder or chief, 
of Machbena and Gibea (1 Chron. 11,49). B.C. cir. 1612. 

2. (Sept. Loved v.r. Ioovg.) The scribe or royal 
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secretary of David (2 Sam. xx, 25); elsewhere called 
Seraiah (2 Sam. viii, 17), Shisha (1 Kings iv, 3), and 
Shavsha (1 Chron. xvi, 18). 


Shew-bread. See SHow-BREAD. 
Shiahs. See SHIITEs. 


Shib’boleth (Heb. Shibbo’leth, MDBW). After 
Jephthah had beaten the Ammonites, the men of Ephra- 
im were jealous of the advantage obtained by the tribes 
beyond Jordan, and complained loudly that they had 
not been called to that expedition. Jephthah answer- 
ed with much’ moderation; but that did not prevent 
the Ephraimites from using contemptuous language 
towards the men of Gilead. They taunted them with 
being only fugitives from Ephraim and Manasseh, a kind 
of bastards that belonged to neither of the two tribes. 
A war ensued, and the men of Gilead killed a great 
number of Ephraimites; after which they set guards 
at all the passes of Jordan, and when an Ephraimite who 
had escaped came to the river-side and desired to pass 
over, they asked him if he were not an Ephraimite ? 
If he said No, they bade him pronounce Shibboleth ; but 
he pronouncing it Szbboleth (q. v.), sustituting W or © 
for t, according to the diction of the Ephraimites, they 
killed him, In this way there fell 42,000 Ephraimites 
(Judg. xii). See JEPHTHAH. 

The word Shibboleth, which has now a second life in 
the English language in a new signification, has two 
meanings in Hebrew: (1) an ear of corn (Gen. xli, 
etc.) ; (2) a stream or flood: and it was, perhaps, in the 
latter sense that this patticular word suggested itself 
to the Gileadites, the Jordan being a rapid river. The 
word, in the latter sense, is used twice in Psa. lxix, in 
verses 2 and 15, where the translation of the A. V. is 
“the floods overflow me,” and “let not the water-flood 
overflow me;” also in Isa. xxvii, 12 (“channel”); Zech. 
iv, 12 (“branch”). If in English the word retained its 
original meaning, the latter passage might be trans- 
lated “let not a shibboleth of waters drown me.” There 
is no mystery in this particular word. Any word be- 
ginning with the sound sh would have answered equal- 
ly well as a test. 

The above incident should not be passed over with- 
out observing that it affords proof of dialectical varia- 
tions among the tribes of the same nation, and speaking 
the same language, in those early days. There can be 
no wonder, therefore, if we find in later ages the same 
word written different ways, according to the pronunci- 
ation of different tribes, or of different colonies or resi- 
dents of the Hebrew people; whence various pointings, 
etc. That this continued is evident from the peculiar- 
ities of the Galilean dialect, by which Peter was dis- 
covered to be of that district (Mark xiv, 70). Before 
the introduction of vowel-points (which took place not 
earlier than the 6th century A.D.) there was nothing 
in Hebrew to distinguish the letters Shin and Sin, so 
it could not be known by the eye in reading when A 
was to be sounded after s, just as now in English there 
is nothing to show that it should be sounded in the 
words sugar, Asia, Persia; or in German, according to 
the most common pronunciation, after s in the words 
Sprache, Spiel, Sturm, Stiefel, and a large class of sim- 
ilar words. It is to be noted that the sound sh is un- 
known to the Greek language, as the English ¿Å is un- 
known to so many modern languages. Hence in the 
Sept. proper names commence simply with s which in 
Hebrew commence with sh; and one result has been 
that, through the Sept. and the Vulg., some of these 
names, such as Samuel, Samson, Simeon, and Solomon. 
having become naturalized in the Greek form in the 
English language, have been retained in this form in 
the English version of the Old Test. Hence, likewise. 
it is a singularity of the Sept. version that in the pas- 
sage in Judg. xii, 6 the translator could not introduce 
the word “Shibboleth” and has substituted one of its 
translations, orayvc, “an ear of corn,” which tells the 
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original story by analogy. It is not impossible that 
this word may have been ingeniously preferred to any 
Greek word signifying “stream,” or “flood,” from its 
first letters being rather harsh-sounding, independently 
of its containing a guttural. See Günther, De Dia- 
lect. Tribuum Juda, Ephraim, et Benjamin ( Lips. 
1714). See HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

Shib’mah (Numb. xxxii, 38). See SIBMAH. 

Shi’cron [some Shic’ron] (Heb. Shikron’, 393, 
drunkenness [as in Ezek. xxiii, 33; xxxix,19; but Fürst 
says fruitfulness |; Sept. Zoxyw9 v.r.’ Akkapwvå [imi- 
tating the ™ directive ]), a town near the western end 
of the northern boundary of Judah, between Ekron and 
Mt. Baalah towards Jabneel (Josh. xv, 11). It seems to 
have been in Dan, as it is not enumerated among the cities 
of Judah (ver. 21-63). The Targum gives it as Shika- 
ron, and with this agrees Eusebius (Onomast. s. v. Zayw- 
pay), though no knowledge of the locality of the place 
is to be gained from his notice. Neither Schwarz (Pal- 
est. p. 98) nor Porter (Handb. for Pal. p. 275) has dis- 
covered any trace of it. It is, perhaps, the present 
ruined village Beit Shit, about half-way between Ekron 
and Ashdod. 


Shidders, in Hindi mythology, is a class of good 
genii, or devetus, not to be identified with the devs of 
the Persians, which are evil genii. 


Shield is the rendering in the A. V. of the four fol- 
lowing Hebrew words, of which the first two are the 
most usual and important; likewise of one Greek word. 

1. The tsinndh (M2, from a root Ẹ13¥, to protect) 
was the large shield, encompassing (Psa. v, 12) and 
forming a protection for the whole person. When not 
in actual conflict, the tsinnâh was carried before the 

warrior (1 Sam. xvii, 7,41). The definite article in the 
former passage (the shield, not “a shield” as in the A. V.) 
denotes the importance of the weapon. The word is 
used with “spear,” rómach (1 Chron. xii, 8,14; 2 Chron. 
xi, 32, etc.), and chanith (1 Chron. xii, 34) as a formula 
for weapons generally. 

2. Of smaller dimensions was the magén (%33, from 
23, to cover), a buckler or target, probably for use in 
hand-to-hand fight. The difference in size between this 
and the tsinndh is evident from 1 Kings x, 16, 17; 2 
Chron. ix, 15, 16, where a much larger quantity of gold 
is named as being used for the latter than for the for- 
mer. The portability of the magén may be inferred 
from the notice in xii, 9, 10; and perhaps also from 2 
Sam. i, 21. The word is a favorite one with the poets 
of the Bible (see Job xv, 26; Psa. iii, 3; xviii, 2, etc.). 
Like ¢sinndh, it occurs in the formulated expressions for 
weapons of war, but usually coupled with light weapons, 
the bow (2 Chron. xiv, 8; xvii,7), darts, Mv) (xxxii, 5). 
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Ancient Oriental Shields: 1. Assyrian; 2,3. Persian. 
(From the monuments.) 
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3. What kind of arm the shélet (339W) was it is im- 
possible to determine. By some translators it is ren- 
dered a “ quiver,” by some “ weapons” generally, by oth- 
ers a “shield.” Whether either or none of these is 
correct, it is clear that the word had a very individual 
sense at the time; it denoted certain special weapons 
taken by David from Hadadezer, king of Zobah (2 Sam. 
viii, 7; 1 Chron. xviii, 7), and dedicated in the temple, 
where they did service on the memorable occasion of 
Joash’s proclamation (2 Kings xi, 10; 2 Chron. xxiii, 
9), and where their remembrance long lingered (Cant. 
iv, 4). From the fact that these arms were of gold, it 
would seem that they cannot have been for offence. In 
the two other passages of its occurrence (Jer. li, 11; 
Ezek. xxvii, 11) the word has the force of a foreign arm. 

4. In two passages (1 Sam. xvii, 45; Job xxxix, 23) 
kidôn (9), a dart, is thus erroneously rendered. 


To these we may add socherâh (TAN, “buckler”), 
a poetical term, occurring only in Psa, xci, 4. 

Finally, in Greek, 9vpeóc (probably a door, hence a 
large shield) occurs metaphorically once (Eph. vi, 16). 

Among the Hebrews the ordinary shield consisted 
of a framework of wood covered with leather; it thus 
admitted of being burned (Ezek. xxxix,9). The magén 
was frequently cased with metal, either brass or copper; 
its appearance in this case resembled gold, when the 
sun shone on it (1 Macc. vi, 39), and to this rather than 
to the practice of smearing blood on the shield we may 
refer the redness noticed by Nahum (ii, 3). The sur- 
face of the shield was kept bright by the application of 
oil, as implied in Isa. xxi, 5; hence, Saul’s shield is de- 
scribed as “not anointed with oil,” i.e. dusty and gory 
(2 Sam. i, 21). Oil would be as useful for the metal as 
for the leather shield. In order to preserve it from the 
effects of weather, the shield was kept covered except 
in actual conflict (Isa. xxii, 6; comp. Cesar, B. G. ii, 21; 
Cicero, Nat. Deor. ii, 14). The shield was worn on the 
left arm, to which it was attached by a strap. It was 
used not only in the field, but also in besieging towns, 
when it served for the protection of the head, the com- 
bined shields of the besiegers forming a kind of testudo 
(Ezek. xxvi, 8). Shields of state were covered with 
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Modern Oriental Shields and Spears. 


8; large Arabic shield ; b, small do. ; c, side view of the same; d, la 


Turk- 
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beaten gold. Solomon made such for use in religious 
processions (1 Kings x, 16, 17); when these were car- 
ried off they were replaced by shields of brass, which, 
as being less valuable, were kept in the guard-room 
(xiv, 27), while the former had been suspended in the 
palace for ornament. A large golden shield was sent 
as a present to the Romans when the treaty with them 
was renewed by Simon Maccabæus (1 Macc. xiv, 24; 
xv, 18): it was intended as a token of alliance (súußo- 
ov Tio cuppayiac, Josephus, Ant. xiv, 8, 5); but 
whether any symbolic significance was attached to the 
shield in particular as being the weapon of protection is 
uncertain. Other instances of a similar present occur 
(Sueton. Calig. 16), as well as of complimentary presents 
of a different kind on the part of allies (Cicero, Verr. 2 
Act. iv, 29, 67). Shields were suspended about pub- 
lic buildings for ornamental purposes (1 Kings x, 17; 1 
Mace. iv, 57; vi, 2). This was particularly the case with 
the shields (assuming shélet to have this meaning) 
which David took from Hadadezer (2 Sam. viii, 7; Cant. 
iv, 4), and which were afterwards turned to practical 
account (2 Kings xi, 10; 2 Chron. xxiii, 9). The Gam- 
madim similarly suspended them about their towers 
(Ezek. xxvii, 11). See GAMMADIM. In the metaphor- 
ical language of the Bible the shield generally repre- 
sents the protection of God (e. g. Psa. ili, 3; xxviii, 7); 
but in xlvii, 9 it is applied to earthly rulers, and in Eph. 
vi, 16 to faith. 

The large shield (aozig, clipeus) of the Greeks and 
Romans was originally of a circular form, and in the 
Homeric times was large enough to cover the whole 
body. It was made sometimes of osiers twisted togeth- 
er, sometimes of 
wood, covered 
-with ox-hides sev- 
eral folds thick. 
On the centre was 
a projection called 
ò upáňoç, umbo, or 
boss, which some- 
times terminated 
in a spike. After 
the Roman soldier 
received pay, the 
clipeus was dis- 
continued for the 
scutum, Supedc, of 
oval or oblong 
form, and adapted 
to the shape of 
the body. Signif- 
icant devices on 
shields are of 
great antiquity. 
#7 Each Roman sol- 
dier had his name 
inscribed on his 
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Roman Shields. (From Trajan’s Column.) 


shield. Paul (Eph. vi, 16) uses the word Supedc rather 
than doric, because he is describing the armor of a Ro- 
man soldier. See Kitto, Pict. Bible, note at J udg. v, 8. 
See ARMOR. 


Shields, Alexander, was an English clergyman 
and minister of St. Andrew’s. He was chaplain to the 
Cameronian Regiment in 1689. In August, 1699, he 
accompanied the second Darien expedition, and died, 
“worn out and heart-broken,” in Jamaica (see Maca ulay, 
Hist. of Eng. [1861], V, xxiv). His published works 
are, A Hind Let Loose; or, A Historical Representation 
of the Church of Scotland (1687, 8vo) :—History of the 
Scotch Presbytery (1691, 4to), an epitome of the fore- 
going :—Elegy on the Death of James Renwick (1688) :— 
An Inquiry into Church Communion (2d ed. Edinb. 1747, 
sm. 8vo) :—The Scots Inquisition (1745, sm. 8vo) :—also 
Sermons. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 


Shields, Hugh K., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born near Elk Ridge Church, Giles County, Tenn., Dec. 
10, 1806. He was converted to God in his seventeenth 
year, and, feeling his call to the work of the ministry, 
he entered upon a course of study with that object in 
view. He graduated at an academy near Elk Ridge, 
then at Jackson College, Columbus, Tenn., studied the- 
ology privately, and was licensed by West Tennessee 
Presbytery in 1836, and ordained by the same in 1837. 
He subsequently preached at the following places : 
Bethberei, Hopewell, Savannah, Elk Ridge, Corners- 
ville, Richland, Campbellsville, and Lynnville—all in 
Tenn. His active ministry lasted twenty-seven years ; 
two years before his death, Sept. 13, 1865, he was dis- 
abled from work by a severe accident. Mr. Shields 
was a zealous and faithful minister of the Gospel, ex- 
hibiting to a high degree the characteristics of one who 
walked with God. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1866, p. 362. (J. L. S.) 


Shields, James, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 11, 1812. He graduated at the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, in 
1830, studied theology four years under the instruction 
of Revs. Mungo Dick and John Pressly, D.D., was li- 
censed April 2, 1834, by the Associate Reformed Pres- 
bytery of Monongahela, and ordained in 1835 as pastor 
of the congregations of Fermanagh and Tuscarora, Ju- 
niata County, Pa, Here he labored with varied success 
until the spring of 1859, when, on account of failing 
health, he ceased to preach in the Tuscarora branch of 
his charge, and gave all his time to the Fermanagh 
congregation. He died Aug. 19,1862. Mr. Shields pos- 
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sessed a mind of more than ordinary power, and his ex- 
ercises were always of a high order. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1864, p. 354. (J. L. S.) 


Shier-Thursday. See SHEER-THURSDAY. 


Shie-tsih, gods of the land and grain among the 
Chinese. There is an altar to these deities in Pekin, 
which is square, and only ten feet high, being divid- 
ed into two stories of only five feet each. Each side 
of the square measures fifty-eight feet. The em- 
peror alone has the privilege of worshipping at this 
altar, and it is not lawful to erect a similar one in 
any part of the empire for the use of any of his sub- 
jects. 

Shigga’ion (Heb. Shiggayon’, TAY; Sept. Yad- 
póc; Vulg. Psalmus [Psa. vii, 1]),a particular kind of 
psalm, the specific character of which is not now known. 
In the singular number the word occurs nowhere in 
Hebrew except in the inscription of the above psalm; 
and there seems to be nothing peculiar in that psalm to 
distinguish it from numerous others, in which the au- 
thor gives utterance to his feelings against his enemies 
and implores the assistance of Jehovah against them, 
so that the contents of the psalm justify no conclusive 
inference as to the meaning of the word. In the in- 
scription to the ode of the prophet Habakkuk (iii, 1), the 


word occurs in the plural number; but the phrase in |! 


which it stands, ’al shigyondth, is deemed almost unani- 
mously, as it would seem, by modern Hebrew scholars, 
to mean “after the manner of the shiggaion,” and to be 
merely a direction as to the kind of musical measures 
by which the ode was to be accompanied. This being 
80, the ode is no real help in ascertaining the meaning 
of shiggaion; for the ode itself is not so called, though 
it is directed to be sung according to the measures of 
the shiggaion. Indeed, if it were called a shiggaion, 
the difficulty would not be diminished; for, indepen- 
dently of the inscription, no one would have ever thought 
that the ode and the psalm belonged to the same spe- 
cies of sacred poem. And even since their possible 
similarity has been suggested, no one has definitely 
pointed out in what that similarity consists, so as to 
justify a distinct classification. In this state of uncer- 
tainty, it is natural to endeavor to form a conjecture as 
to the meaning of shiggaion from its etymology; but, 
unfortunately, there are no less than three rival ety- 
mologies, each with plausible claims to attention. Ge- 
senius and First (s. v.) concur in deriving it from Maw 
(the Piel of MAW), in the sense of magnifying or extol- 
ling with praises; and they justify this derivation by 
kindred Syriac words. Shiggaion would thus mean a 
hymn or psalm; but its specific meaning, if it have 
any, as applicable to Psa. vii, would continue unknown. 
Ewald (Die poetischen Bücher des alten Bundes, i, 29), 
Rédiger (s. v. in his continuation of Gesenius’s The- 
saurus), and Delitzsch (Commentar über den Psalter, i, 
51), derive it from maw, in the sense of reeling, as from 
wine, and consider the word to be somewhat equivalent 
to a dithyrambus ; while De Wette (Die Psalmen, p. 34), 
Lee (s. v.), and Hitzig (Die zwölf kleinen Propheten, p. 
26) interpret the word as a psalm of lamentation, or a 
psalm in distress, as derived from Arabic. Hupfeld, on 
the other hand (Die Psalmen, i, 109, 199), conjectures 
that shiggaion is identical with higgaton (Psa. ix, 16), in 
the sense of poem or song, from MAM, to meditate or com- 
pose; but even then no information would be conveyed 
as to the specific nature of the poem. As to the inscrip- 
tion of Habakkuk’s ode, M2772 53, the translation of 
the Sept. is perà wore, which conveys no definite mean- 
ing. The Vulgate translates pro ignorantiis, as if the 
word had been shegagéth, transgressions through igno- 
rance (Lev. iv, 2,27; Numb. xv, 27; Eccles. v, 6), or she- 
giôth (Psa. xix, 13), which seems to have nearly the 
same meaning. Perhaps the Vulgate was influenced 
by the Targum of Jonathan, where shigyonéth seems to 
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be translated NM25W>D. In the A. V. of Hab. iii, 1, the 
rendering is “upon shigionoth,” as if shigionoth were 
some musical instrument. But under such circum- 
stances ’al ÈI) must not be translated “upon” in the 
sense of playing upon an instrument. Of this use there 
is not a single undoubted example in prose, although 
playing on musical instruments is frequently referred 
to; and in poetry, although there is one passage (Psa. 
xcii, 3) where the word might be so translated, it might 
equally well be rendered there “to the accompaniment 
of” the musical instruments therein specified; and this 
translation is preferable. Some writers even doubt 
whether ‘ul signifies “upon” when preceding the sup- 
posed musical instruments Gittith, Machalath, Neginath, 
Nechiloth, Shushan, Shoshannim (Psa. viii, 1; Ixxxi, 
1; Ixxxiv, 1; hii, 1; Ixxxviii, 1; lxi, 1; v, 1; 1x, 1; 
xlv, 1; Lxix, 1; Ixxx, 1). Indeed, all these words are 
regarded by Ewald (Poet. Büch. i, 77) as meaning mu- 
sical keys, and by Fürst (s. vv.) as meaning musical 
bands. Whatever may be thought of the proposed sub- 
stitutes, it is very singular, if those six words signify mu- 
sical instruments, that not one of them should be mention- 
ed elsewhere in the whole Bible. See Psaums. 


Shigi’onoth (Hab. iii, 1). See SHIGGAION. 


Shigmu, in Chinese mythology, was the mother 
of Fo. While still a virgin she ate a lotus-flower, found 
while bathing, and was thus impregnated by some deity. 

Shi’hon (Heb. Shion’, INW, ruin; Sept. Dwva 
v.r. Decay; Vulg. Seon; A.V. originally “Shion”), a town 
of Issachar, named only in Josh. xix, 19, where it occurs 
between Haphraim and Anaharath. Eusebius and Je- 
rome (Onomast.) mention it as then existing “near 
Mount Tabor.” A name resembling it at present in 
that neighborhood is the Khirbet Shrin of Dr. Schulz 
(Zimmermann, Map of Galilee, 1861), one and a half 
mile north-west of Deburieh. This is probably the 
place mentioned. by Schwarz (Palest. p. 166) as “ Sain 
between Duberieh and Jafa.” The identification is, 
however, very uncertain, since Shi’in appears to con- 
tain the Ain, while the Hebrew name does not.—Smith. 
On this and other accounts we prefer the position of the 
modern village esh- Shajerah, a little north of Tabor 
(Robinson, Researches, iii, 219, note). 

Shi’hor (Heb. Shichor’, “irg [thus only in Josh. 
xiii, 3; 1 Chron. xiii, 5], or “M°W (Jer. ii, 18], or “MW 
[ Isa. xxiii, 3], dark; once with the art. “ANT, Josh. 
xiii, 3, and once with the addition “of Egypt,” 1 Chron. 
xiii, 5; Sept. rnv,  aloixnroc, dpia, and peraBorgn ; 
Vulg. Sihor, Nilus, fluvius turbidus, and aqua turbida ; 
A. V. “ Sihor” in all passages except 1 Chron. xiii, 5), 
one of the names given to the river Nile, probably aris- 
ing from its turbid waters, like the Greek MéXac (Gesen. 
Thesaurus, s. v.). Several other names of the Nile may 
be compared. NeiXoc itself, if it be, as is generally sup- 
posed, of Iranian origin, signifies “the blue,” that is, “the 
dark” rather than the turbid; for we must then compare 
the Sanscrit Nilah. “blue,” probably especially “ dark 
blue,” also even “black,” as “black mud.” The Arabic 
azrak, “blue,” signifies “dark” in the name Bahr el- 
Azrak, or Blue River, applied to the eastern of the two 
great confluents of the Nile. Still nearer is the Latin 
Melo, from pédXac, a name of the Nile, according to Festus 
and Servius (ad Virg. Georg. iv,291; Æn.i, 745; iv, 246); 
but little stress can be laid upon such a word resting on 
no better authority. With the classical writers it is the 
soil of Egypt that is black rather than its river. So, 
too, in hieroglyphics, the name of the country, Kem, 
means “the black;” but there is no name of the Nile 
of like signification. In the ancient painted sculptures, 
however, the figure of the Nile-god is colored differently 
according as it represents the river during the time of 
the inundation, and during the rest of the year; in the 
former case red, in the latter blue. See NILE. 

There are but three occurrences of Shihor unqualified 
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in the Bible, and but one of Shihor of Egypt, or Shihor- 
mizraim. In 1 Chron. xiii, 5 it is mentioned as the 
southern boundary of David’s kingdom: “ David gath- 
ered all Israel, from Shihor of Egypt even unto the en- 
tering of Hamath.” At this period the kingdom of Is- 
rael was at the highest pitch of its prosperity. David's 
rule extended over a wider space than that of any other 
monarch who ever sat upon the throne; and, probably, as 
an evidence of this fact, and as a recognition of the fulfil- 
ment of the divine promise to Abraham (Gen. xv, 18)— 
“Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river 
of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates”— 
the sacred historian may here have meant the Nile. 
Yet, in other places, where the northern boundary is 
limited to the “entrance of Hamath,” the southern 
is usually “the torrent of Egypt,” that is, Wady Gm, 
not 973) el-Arish (Numb. xxxiv, 5; 1 Kings viii, 65). 
There is no other evidence that the Israelites ever spread 
westward beyond Gaza. It may seem strange that the 
actual territory dwelt in by them in David’s time should 
thus appear to be spoken of as extending as far as the 
easternmost branch of the Nile; but it must be remem- 
bered that more than one tribe, at a later period, had 
spread beyond even its first boundaries, and also that 
the limits may be those of David’s dominion rather than 
of the land actually fully inhabited by the Israelites. 
The passage in Josh. xiii, 3 is even more obscure. The 
sacred writer is describing the territory still remaining 
to be conquered at the close of his life, and when about 
to allot the conquered portion to the tribes: “ This is 
the land that yet remaineth: all the borders of the 
Philistines and all Geshuri, from Shihor which is before 
(0375Y, ‘in the face of, not ‘east of, but rather ‘on 
the front of’) Egypt, even unto the borders of Ekron 
northward.” Keil argues that Wady el-Arish, and not 
the Nile, must here be meant (Comment. ad loc.) ; but 
his arguments are not conclusive. Joshua may have 
had the Lord’s covenant-promise to Abraham in view; 
if so, Shihor means the Nile; but, on the other hand, 
if he had the boundaries of the land as described by 
Moses in Numb. xxxiii, 5 sq. in view, then Shihor must 
mean Wady el-Arish. It is worthy of note that, while 
in all the other passages in which this word is used it 
is anarthrous, here it has the article. This does not 
seem to indicate any specific meaning; for it can scarce- 
ly be doubted that here and in 1 Chron. xiii, 5 the word 
is employed in the same sense. The use of the article 
indicates that the word is, or has been, an appellative— 
rather the former if we judge only from the complete 
phrase. It must also be remembered that Shihor-miz- 
raim is used interchangeably with Nahal-mizraim, and 
that the name Shihor-libnath, in the north of Palestine, 
unless derived from the Egyptians or the Phoenician 
colonists of Egypt, on account of the connection of that 




















Shi’hor-lib’nath (Heb. Shichor’ Libnath’, “iTS 
n335, literally, black of whiteness; Sept. 6 Dewp [v. r. 
Dw] cai ABaváð; Vulg. Sichor et Labanath), a local- 
ity mentioned only in Josh. xix, 26 as one of the land- 
marks of the southern boundary of Asher in the vicinity 
of Carmel and Beth-dagon. By the ancient translators 
and commentators (as Peshito-Syriac, and Eusebius and 
Jerome in the Onomasticon) the names are taken as be- 
longing to two distinct places. But modern commenta- 
tors, beginning perhaps with Masius, have inferred from 
the fact that Shihor alone is a name of the Nile, that 
Shihor-libnath is likewise a river. Led by the mean- 
ing of Libnath as “white,” they interpret the Shihor- 
libnath as the glass river, which they then naturally 
identify with the Belus (q. v.) of Pliny (H. N. v, 19), 
the present Nahr Naman, which drains part of the plain 
of Akka, and enters the Mediterranean a short distance 
below that city. This theory, at once so ingenious and 
so consistent, is supported by the great names of Michae- 
lis (Suppl. No. 2462) and Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 1393); 
but the territory of Asher certainly extended far south 
of the Naman. Reland’s conjecture of the Crocodile 
River, probably the Nahr Zerka, close to Kaisariyeh, is, 
on the other hand, too far south, since Dor was not 
within the limits of Asher. The Shihor-libnath, if a 
stream at all, is more likely to have been the little 
stream (marked on Van de Velde’s Map as Wady Milheh, 
but as Wady en-Nebra on the specimen of the Ordnance 
Survey in the Pal. Explor. Quarterly for Jan. 1875) 
which enters the Mediterranean a little south of Athlit. 
The sand there is white and glistening, and this, com- 
bined with the turbid character of a mountain-stream, 
agrees well with the name. 


Shiites (Arab. Shiah, Shiat, “a party or faction”), 
the name given to a Mohammedan sect by the Sunnites 
(q. V.), or orthodox Moslems. The Shiites never assume 
that name, but call themselves A l-A delat, “ Sect of the 
Just Ones.” The principal difference between the two 
consists in the belief of the Shiites that the imamat, or 
supreme rule, both spiritual and secular, over all Mo- 
hammedans was originally vested in Ali Ibn Abi Taleb, 
and has been inherited by his descendants, to whom it 
now legitimately belongs. They are subdivided into 
five sects, to one of which, that of Haidar, the Persians 
belong. They believe in metempsychosis and the de- 
scent of God upon his creatures, inasmuch as he, omni- 
present, sometimes appears in some individual person, 
such as their imams. Their five subdivisions they 
liken unto five trees with seventy branches, for their 
minor divisions of opinions, on matters of comparatively 
unimportant points of dogma, are endless. In this, how- 
ever, they all agree—that they consider the caliphs 
Abu-Bekr, Omar, and Othman—who are regarded with 
the highest reverence by the Sunnites—as unrighteous 
i ‘ pretenders and usurpers of the sovereign power, which 
country with the ancient manufacture of glass, shows properly should have gone to Ali direct from the proph- 
that the word Shihor is not restricted to a great river. | et, They also reject the Abasside caliphs, notwith- 


That the stream intended by Shihor unqualified was a | standing their descent from Mohammed, because they 
navigable river is evident from a passage in Isaiah, | gid not belong to Ali’s line. i 


where it is said of Tyre, “ And by great waters, the Sow-| Shil’hi (Heb. Shilchi’, bW, probably armed, from 
ing of Shihor, the harvest of the river ( Yedr, “N') [is] moti, a missile, Sept. Zari fe Sahat Darard , t 
her revenue” (xxiii, 3). Here Shihor is either the same the Sather of Reahah king Jchoshaphat's a 


as, or compared with, Yeôr, generally thought to be the | ķi E 
Nile. In Jeremiah the identity of Shihor with the Nile Kings xxii, 42, 2 Chron. xx, 81). B.C. ante 946. 


seems distinctly stated where it is said of Israel, “ And Shil’him (Heb. Shilchim’, pomdw, armed men [ Ge- 
now what hast thou to do in the way of Egypt to drink | senius], or fountains [Fürst]; Sept. Dedeeiu v.r. Lad). 
the waters of Shihor? or what hast thou to do in the|a city in the southern portion of the tribe of Judah, 
way of Assyria to drink the waters of the river?” i. e. | mentioned between Lebaoth and Ain, or Ain-Rimmon 
Euphrates (ii, 18). Gesenius (ut sup.) considers that | (Josh. xv, 32). In the list of Simeon’s cities in Josh. xix, 
Sihor, wherever used, means the Nile; and upon a care- | Sharuhen (ver. 6) occupies the place of Shilhim, and in 
ful consideration of the several passages, and of the ety- | 1 Chron. iv, 31 this is still further changed to Shaaraim. 
mology of the word, we are of the opinion that it can- | It is difficult to say whether these are mere corruptions 
not appropriately be applied to Wady el-Arish, and must | or denote any actual variations of name. The juxtapo- 
therefore be regarded as a name of the river Nile (see | sition of Shilhim and Ain has led to the conjecture that 
Jerome, ud Isa, xviii, 3; Reland, Palest. p. 286). See | they are identical with the Salim and “non of Jobn 
River OF Ecyrrt. the Baptist; but their position in the south of Judah, 
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so remote from the scene of John’s labors and the 
other events of the Gospel history, seems to forbid 
this. : 

Shil’lem (Heb. Shillem’, DDW, requital, as in Deut. 
xxxii, 35; Sept. Zenu, v.r. ToAANp, TUAANHp, etc.), a 
son of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi, 24; Numb. xxvi, 49); else- 
where (1 Chron. vii, 13) called SHALLUM (q. V.). 


Shil’lemite (Heb. collectively with the article 
hash-Shillemi’, "223; Sept. 6 YeAAnpi), the patro- 
nymic title of the descendants of Shillem (q. v.), the son 
of Naphtali (Numb. xxvi, 49). 

Shilo’dh (Isa. viii, 6). See SILOAM. 

Shi’loh appears in the A. V. as the rendering of two 
words in the Hebrew, the one apparently a person, and 
the other certainly a place. In the following treatment 
of both we bring together the Scriptural and modern 
archeological information bearing upon them. 

1. (Heb. Shiloh’, anw; on the meaning and ren- 
derings, see below.) This is a peculiar epithet which 
was applied, in the prophetic benediction of Jacob on 
his death-bed (Gen. xlix, 10), to a future personage, and 
which has ever been regarded by Christians and by the 
ancient Jews as a denomination of the Messiah. The 
oracle occurs in the blessing of Judah, and is thus word- 
ed: “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver [ P/M, a scribe, recording the decree uttered 
by the sovereign] from between his feet [the position 
frequently depicted on the Egvptian monuments as oc- 
cupied by the secretary of important persons], until 
Shiloh come [md°w NOD IS}: and unto him the 
gathering [MMpP", obedience, as in Prov. xxx, 17] of the 


people shall be.” The term itself, as well as the whole 
passage to which it belongs, has ever been a fruitful 
theme of controversy between Jews and Christians, the 
former, although they admit, for the most part, the Mes- 
sianic reference of the text, being still fertile in expe- 
dients to evade the Christian argument founded upon 
it. Neither our limits nor our object will permit us to 
enter largely into the theological bearings of this pre- 
diction ; but it is, perhaps, scarcely possible to do justice 
to the discussion as a question of pure philology with- 
out at the same time displaying the strength of the 
Christian interpretation, and trenching upon the prov- 
ince occupied by the proofs of Jesus of Nazareth being 
the Messiah of the Old-Test. prophecies. See MESSIAH. 

I. Etymological und Grammatical Considerations.— 
Before entering upon the more essential merits of the 
question, it may be well to recite the ancient versions 
of this passage, which are mostly to be referred to a 
date that must exempt them from the charge of an un- 
due bias towards any but the right construction. In- 
fluences of this nature have, of course, become operative 
with Jews of a later period. 

1. The version of the Sept. is peculiar: “A prince 
shall not fail from Judah, nor a captain out of his loins, 
Ewe dy E\Sy Ta arokeipeva avr, until the things come 
that are laid up for him.” In some copies another read- 
ing is found, w amoxerat, for whom it is laid up, mean- 
ing, doubtless, in the kingdom-—for whom the kingdom 
is laid up in reserve. This rendering is probably to be 
referred to an erroneous lection, "5 "WR, whose it is. 
Targ. Onk., “One having the principality shall not be 
taken from the house of Judah, nor a scribe from his 
children’s children, until the Messiah come, whose the 
kingdom is.” Targ. Jerus., “Kings shall not fail from 
the house of Judah, nor skilful doctors of the law from 
their children’s children, till the time when the king’s 
Messiah shall come.” Syriac, “The sceptre shall not fail 
from Judah, nor an expounder from between his feet, 
till he come whose it is;” i. e. the sceptre, the right, the 
dominion. Arabic, “The sceptre shall not be taken 
away from Judah, nor a lawgiver from under his rule, 
until he shall come whose it is.” Samaritan, “The scep- 
tre shall not be taken away from Judah, nor a leader 
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from his banners, until the Pacific shall come.” Latin 
Vulgate, “The sceptre shall not be taken away from 
Judah, nor a leader from his thigh—donec veniet qui 
mittendus est, until he shall come who is to be sent.” 
This is supposed to be founded upon mistaking in the 
original mbow for masw, which latter comes from the 
root MOW, signifying to send; yet it is adopted by some 
scholars as the truest reading, the present form of the 
word being owing, in their opinion, to the error of tran- 
scribers in substituting 7 for M. 

2. Various other etymologies have been assigned to 
the term, the advocates of which may be divided into 
two classes—those who consider the word TDW as a 
compound, and those who deem it a radical or simple 
derivation. 

(a.) Those of the first class coincide, (1) for the most 
part, with the ancient interpreters, taking mo3w as 
equivalent to "vi, and this to be made up of W, the con- 
traction of AWN, who, and 15, the dative of the third 
personal pronoun. The rendering, accordingly, in this 
case, would be cujus est, or cui est, whose it is, to whom it 
belongs, i.e. the sceptre or dominion. This interpreta- 
tion is defended by Jahn (Einl. in d. A. T. i, 507, and Vat, 
Mes. ii, 179). It is approved also by Hess, De Wette, 
Krummacher, and others, including Turner (Companion 
to Genesis, ad loc.). The authority of the ancient ver- 
sions, already alluded to, is the principal ground upon 
which its advocates rely. But to this sense it is a seri- 
ous objection that there is no evidence that the abbre- 
viation of "WR into W was known in the time of Moses. 
There is no other instance of it in the Pentateuch, and 
it is only in the book of Judges that we first meet with 
it. However the rendering of the old translators may 
be accounted for, there is no sufficient ground for the 
belief that the form in question was the received one in 
their time. If it were, we should doubtless find some 
traces of it in existing manuscripts. But though these 
copies exhibit the reading 15"W, not one of them gives 
YDW, and but very few TDW, which Hengstenberg deems 
of no consequence, as the omission of the Yod was merely 
a defective way of writing, which often occurs in words 
of similar structure. An argument for this interpreta- 
tion has, indeed, been derived from Ezek. xxi, 27, where 
the words “until he shall come whose is the dominion,” 
~pwan d “WR, are regarded as an obvious para- 
phrase of ssw or nbw. But to this it may be an- 
swered that while Ezekiel may have had the present 
passage in his eye, and intended an allusion to the char- 
acter or prerogatives of the Messiah, vet there is no 
evidence that this was designed as an interpretation of 
the name under consideration. The reasons, therefore, 
appear ample for setting aside, as wholly untenable, the 
explication of the time here propounded, without ad- 
verting to the fact that the ellipsis involved in this 
construction is so unnatural and violent that no parallel 
to it can be found in the whole Scriptures. 

(2.) Another solution proposed by some expositors is, 
to derive the word TSW from 5°1W, child, and the suffix 
nfor. This will yield the reading “ until his (Judah’s) 
son or descendant, the Messiah, shall come.” ‘Thus the 
Targ. Jon., “ Until the time when the king’s Messiah 
shall come, the little one of his sons.” This view is 
favored by Calvin (ad loc.) and by Knapp (Dogm. ii, 
138), and also by Dathe. There is, however, no such 
word in known Hebrew, and as a plea for its possible 
existence reference is made to an Arabic word, shalil, 
with the same signification. The only philological de- 
fence is (with Luther) to resolve m5"z) into a synonym 
with my, after-birth (Deut. xxviii, 57), rendered 
“young one;” but this requires us to adopt the unnat- 
ural supposition that the term properly denoting the 
secundines, or the membrane that encloses the foetus, is 
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taken for the foetus itself. Besides, this exposition has 
an air of grossness about it which prompts its immediate 
rejection. 

(b.) The second class consists of those who consider 
7>"w as a radical or simple derivative. Among these, 
again, there are two principal opinions. 

(1.) By translating the word as it is translated every- 
where else in the Bible, viz. as the name of the city in 
Ephraim where the ark of the covenant remained dur- 
ing such a long period, a sufficiently good meaning is 
given to the passage without any violence to the Hebrew 
language, and, indeed, with a precise grammatical par- 
allel elsewhere (comp. mw N54, 1 Sam. iv, 12). ‘The 
simple translation is, “ The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, till he 
shall go to Shiloh.” In this case the allusion would be 
to the primacy of Judah in war (Judg. i, 1, 2; xx, 18; 
Numb. ii, 3; x, 14), which was to continue until the 
Promised Land was conquered, and the ark of the cove- 
nant was solemnly deposited at Shiloh. Some Jewish 
writers (especially Aben-Ezra) had previously main- 
tained that Shiloh, the city of Ephraim, was referred to 
in this passage; and Servetus had propounded the same 
opinion in a fanciful dissertation, in which he attributed 
a double meaning to the words (De Trinitate, ii, 61, 
ed. 1553). But the above translation and explana- 
tion, as proposed and defended on critical grounds, was 
first suggested in modern days by Teller (Note Critice 
et Exegetice in Gen. xlix, Deut. xxxiii, Exod. xv, Judg. v 
[ Halve et Helmstadii, 1766 ]), and it has since, with modi- 
fications, found favor with numerous learned men belong- 
ing to various schools of theology, such as Eichhorn, 
Hitzig, Tuch, Bleek, Ewald, Delitzsch, Rédiger, Kalisch, 
Luzzatto, and Davidson. 

The objections to this interpretation are set forth at 
length by Hengstenberg (Christology of the Old Test. ii, 
1 a, 41, Keith’s transl.), and the reasons in its favor, with 
an account of the various interpretations which have 
been suggested by others, are well given by Davidson 
(Introduction to the Old Test. i, 199-210). As they are 
not of a grammatical character, they will be considered 
below. 

(2.) But an exposition of far more weight, both from 
its intrinsic fitness and from the catalogue of distin- 
guished names which have espoused it, is that which 
traces the term to the root TOW, quievit, to rest, to be at 
peace, and makes it equivalent to pacificator, peace- 
maker, or pacifier, and the allusion is either to Solomon, 
whose name has a similar signification, or to the expected 
Messiah, who in Isa. ix, 6 is expressly called the “ Prince 
of Peace.” This was once the translation of Gesenius, 
though he afterwards saw reason to abandon it (see his 
Lexicon, 8. v.), and it is at present the translation of 
Hengstenberg in his Christology of the Old Test. p. 69, 
and of the grand rabbi Wogue, in his translation of 
Genesis, a work which is approved and recommended 
by the grand rabbins of France (Le Pentateuque, ou les 
Cing Livres de Moise [ Paris, 1860]). ` 

But, on the other hand, if the original Hebrew text 
is correct as it stands, there are three objections to this 
translation, which, taken collectively, seem fatal to it. 

ist. The word Shiloh occurs nowhere else in Hebrew as 
the name or appellation ofa person. 2d. The only other 
Hebrew word, apparently, of the same form, is Giloh 
(Josh. xv, 51; 2 Sam. xv, 12); and this is the name of a 
city, not of a person. 3d. The idea conveyed by the 
proposed interpretation is that of causing or effecting 
peace—an idea for which the Hebrew has an appropri- 
ate form of expression, and which, in this word, would 
normally be M22, mashleh. The actual form, how- 
ever, is diverse from this; and though several examples 
are adduced by the advocates of this interpretation of 
analogous derivations from a triliteral root, as VI" 
from "35, “WS from VW, WO"P from UP, etc., yet 
it is certain that the original characteristic of this form 
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is a passive instead of an active sense, which mbaw re- 
quires according to the exegesis proposed. We must 
therefore understand the term as expressing the gentle 
character of the Messianic sway in general, The other 
objections will be considered below. 

(3.) The next best translation of Shiloh is perhaps 
that of “rest,” from the same root, taken passively. 
The passage would then run thus: “The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah ... till rest come [till he come 
to rest], and the nations obey him;” and the reference 
would be to the Messiah, who was to spring from the 
tribe of Judah. This translation deserves respectful 
consideration, as having been ultimately adopted by 
Gesenius. It was preferred by Vater, and is defended 
by Knobel in the Exegetisches Handbuch (Gen. xlix, 10). 
This import of the term, however, would rather require 
a fem. than a masc. form. It likewise remains subject 
to the objection that Shiloh occurs nowhere else in the 
Bible in this sense, and that the import thus becomes 
neither apt nor noteworthy. To say nothing of other 
objections, one circumstance seems decisive, so clearly 
decisive that Hofmann has given up this last inter- 
pretation and embraced the common one, pronouncing 
the interpretation which makes Shiloh a city “the most 
impossible of all.” The circumstance is this, that Shiloh, 
originally Shilon, and making its adjective “ Shilonite,” 
belongs to a class of nouns in Hebrew which are never 
appellatives or common nouns, but always proper names 
either of persons or of places; and this is unaffected by 
a variation in the etymology, whether we derive it, with 
almost all authorities, from mow (shalah), or whether, 
with Rödiger, from the root of Solomon’s name, cby 
(shalám), reckoning that there has been a change of the 
letters m and n. 

(4.) A less obvious and more difficult derivation is 
from NW, with a substitution of ^ for N; thus yielding 
the meaning of the desired or expected one. This, how- 
ever, is 80 much more inapt, that we may say the choice 
lies between two of the above interpretations, which we 
accordingly discuss more in detail. 

II. Exegetical and Historical Considerations.—1. On 
the Interpretation of Shiloh as the Well-known Place of 
that Name.—The explanation of this, as given by Rédi- 
ger, in his continuation of Gesenius’s Thesaurus, is “that 
the tribe of Judah should go before the other tribes, and 
have the supreme command in the war waged with the 
Canaanites (see Judg. i, 1 sq.; comp. xx, 18; Numb. ii, 
1 sq.; x, 14); and that this war could not be said to 
be finished and the victory to be gained till after the 
victorious Jews had entered Shiloh, a city standing al- 
most in the centre of the land west of Jordan, and had 
there set up the sacred ark; then, at length, when the 
peoples of Canaan had been reduced to obedience, Judah 


.ceased to be leader in the war, and the tranquillized 


country was portioned out among the tribes.” It is not 
very easy to see how this paraphrase arises out of the 
words of the text; nor, should we even admit that it 
does, do we seem to have attained to any very satisfac- 
tory meaning. But, apart from any special objections 
to some particular exposition, we urge against this 
translation : 

(1.) There is no evidence of the existence of the city 
Shiloh in the time of Jacob, or, if it did exist, it was 
not improbably known by some other name; for we 
shall have occasion to suggest that the name of the 
city was derived from this prophecy. Nay, granting 
that it existed under the name of Shiloh, it is a gratuitous 
assertion that Jacob spoke to his sons of a place so en- 
tirely unimportant, with which we have no reason to 
In 
this respect it stands entirely on a different footing 
from the city Shechem, to which there is thought to 
be a reference in Gen. xlviii, 22. 

(2.) There is something which requires to be ex- 
plained in the expression “until he come to Shiloh.” 
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Supposing it to refer to the place to which the taber- 
nacle was brought by Joshua, what had Judah to do 
with this “coming to Shiloh” more than the other 
tribes, “ Judah, of which tribe Moses spake nothing con- 
cerning priesthood?” At the very least, it suggests a 
grave doubt whether Judah really was meant to be the 
subject of the verb; the more so that it would have 
been extremely easy to write the sentence so as to 
leave no room for doubt as to the grammatical con- 
struction. 

(3.) A violent surprise is given to us by this limita- 
tion of Judah’s lead or rule to the time anterior to his 
coming to Shiloh. The prophecy of Jacob was in ref- 
erence to things which should befall them in the last 
days (Gen. xlix, 1). Whether we incline to a definite 
or to an indefinite interpretation of this phrase, it is 
much at variance with a prophecy of Judah’s suprem- 
acy for forty-five or fifty years, from the Exode till 
the coming of the tribes to Shiloh; of which period 
thirty-eight years were spent in a state of suspension 
from the favor of God, so far as this was manifested by 
church privileges. Was this all the pre-eminent bless- 
ing of Judah? Was a sudden termination to be put 
to the triumphal progress, “conquering and to con- 
quer,” which we anticipated as we read ver.8,9? Or, 
at least, must a veil be thrown over what remained of 
it subsequent to the arrival at Shiloh? 

(4.) So we come to the question, Does this interpre- 
tation harmonize in any way with the facts of the 
case? Delitzsch is well aware that, on this interpre- 
tation, the prophecy implies, first, that Judah had “the 
sceptre and the lawgiver” till it came to Shiloh, and, 
secondly, that this coming to Shiloh was a turning- 
point in its history; and it is incomprehensible to us 
how he persuades himself into affirming these two 
propositions. As to the former, we have not space for 
discussing the varieties of translation proposed; but, 
for the sake of argument, let us concede as much as 
possible in the way of cutting down and restricting the 
meaning of these terms. So far as we are aware, the 
pre-eminence was assigned to Judah only in one re- 
spect, during the march through the wilderness—that it 
took the first place among the tribes in the order of 
marching (Numb. ii and x); unless we add that the 
same order was observed in the consecration-offerings 
at the tabernacle (ch. vii). But in this we see no 
more than a very limited amount of konor; while the 
power and authority were first in the hands of Moses 
and Aaron the Levites, and next in those of Joshua the 
Ephraimite. Let any one compare the dying blessing 
of Moses with this blessing of Jacob, and see how brief 
is the notice of Judah (a tribe certainly the most nu- 
merous, but not possessed of any other practical advan- 
tage), and how full are the blessings pronounced upon 
Levi and Joseph. We do not either deny or under- 
value the honor of the position assigned to Judah; but 
we say it was of little value unless taken in connection 
with this prophecy and regarded as a prognostic or a 
pledge of its fulfilment in due time, or, at most, a prel- 
ude to it and a preparation for it. The proper fulfil- 
ment began in David’s time; and “ the sceptre and the 
lawgiver” are to be sought for in his line, to which 
the promises were made of an unending dominion. But 
before David came to hold the sceptre, the city Shiloh 
had ceased to be the religious centre of the people of 
Israel, and its mention in this prophecy would be in- 
explicable. As to the second proposition involved in 
this interpretation, there is not even a shadow of evi- 
dence that the coming to Shiloh was a turning-point 
in the relations of the tribe of Judah either to the oth- 
er tribes or to the heathen. Whatever primacy Judah 
had enjoyed already, one may plausibly assert that it 
continued to enjoy, it was the first to be sent to the 
wars after Joshua’s death, vet alone and not command- 
ing the others (Judg. i, 1,2); it was sent foremost into 
the battle in the civil war with Benjamin (xx, 18), and 
it furnished the first of the judges (iii, 9). These are 
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certainly small matters, but they are quite as great 
as any which can be named anterior to the arrival at 
Shiloh. Still they are in perfect harmony with the 
fact that the time for Judah’s sceptre and lawgiving 
had not yet come, as the age of the judges was the pe- 
riod in which Ephraim was the leading tribe (comp. 
viii, 1-3; xii, 1-6; Psa. lxxviii). 

The difficulties in the way of adopting this transla- 
tion are, indeed, so very great that in, his commentary 
Tuch suggested a modification which has met with 
some little support. He supplies an indefinite subject 
to the verb—“ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah 
...as long as [people] come to Shiloh;” that is to say, 
forever. The objections to this rendering are so over- 
whelming that we may be sure it never would have 
been proposed but for the perplexities of those who 
deny that Shiloh is a person. There is an awkward- 
ness in supplying this subject, there is an entire misap- 
prehension of the meaning of the conjunction; and the 
use of the phrase “as long as people come to Shiloh,” 
in the sense “ forever,” has no parallel in Scripture, and 
appears most unnatural when we look at it in the light 
of history. 

2. On the Reference of the Name Shiloh to the Messi- 
ah.—The old and simple interpretation is that the sov- 
ereignty in Israel belongs to Judah, and that this pre- 
rogative shall not be exhausted till the promised Sav- 
iour comes, who shall bring all the blessings to the 
highest perfection. 

a. Arguments tn Favor of this Interpretation.—(1.) 
The name is now generally admitted to be an adjective 
meaning “ peaceful,” a title most appropriate to our Sav- 
iour, and confirmed by parallels or imitations to which 
it will be necessary to refer. It is highly probable that 
there is a close connection between the name of the 
person here and that of the place which is mentioned 
in the other texts in which the word occurs; and this 
connection indicates the circumstance by which many. 
have been led to adopt the explanation which we have 
rejected, owing to its appearance in all the other texts; 
they felt that the place Shiloh was not to be thrust out 
of this text without good reason. Now the fact is not 
that there is here a reference to the place, for all at- 
tempts to make this intelligible and satisfactory have 
failed, but that in the place there is a reference to this 
text. Shiloh was the name given to the place where 
the ark found a place of rest for itself (or, otherwise, 
the place which already bore this name was selected as 
the resting-place of the ark), because it expressed the 
hope of the people that in this place they should find 
“one greater than the Temple;” Shiloh the place re- 
minded them continually of this prophecy of Shiloh 
the person, and kept alive the faith of the people in 
“him that was to come.” Similar to this is the name 
Jerusalem, “possession of peace,” or “foundation of 
peace,” to which the ark was afterwards carried as Je- 
hovah’s place of rest forever, which he had desired, and 
in which the Lord whom they sought should suddenly 
come to his temple. This reference to the person Shi- 
loh in the name of the place where the people met with 
God has a parallel in the history of the most prominent 
persons after the sceptre and the lawgiver actually 
came to Judah. For David named his son and suc- 
cessor Solomon, a name which in Hebrew bears a much 
closer analogy to Shiloh than the English reader might 
suppose, both being also the same in meaning. David 
had been restrained from building the Temple because 
he had shed blood abundantly; but he gave the name 
Solomon to him who was to build it, for he was to be 
“aman of rest,” and the Lord was to give “peace and 
quietness to Israel in his days” (1 Chron. xxii, 8, 9). 
This also illustrates the following words of the prophe- 
cy, “until the Peaceful One comes, and unto him shall 
the gathering of the peoples be.” The peoples, in the 
plural, are admitted by almost universal consent to be 
the heathen nations, attracted by this Peaceful One 
who gives them rest (see Matt. xi, 28-30; xxiii, 37). 
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This thought comes out more and more beautifully as 
the precise signification of the gathering of the peo- 
ples is contemplated; whether it be “attachment,” or 
“ trust,” or, most simply and probably, “ filial obedience,” 
as in Prov. xxx, 17. 

(2.) Those alone who acknowledge Shiloh to be a 
person bring the blessing of Jacob into harmony with 
the promises in the patriarchal period. There is dif- 
ference of opinion, of course, as to the clearness with 
which Christ’s person was then revealed. But there 
is no room for doubting that two subjects were brought 
prominently forward—the multiplication of their seed, 
and the prospect that out of them should come a bless- 
ing for all the nations of the world. The former sub- 
ject appears repeatedly in this chapter; but the latter 
is overlooked entirely in the other interpretation, while 
full justice is done to it in this one. Nay, the line of 
blessing had been distinctly marked out in the case of 
the three successive patriarchs; now, when the third of 
these saw that blessing expanding over twelve contem- 
porary patriarchs, it was most natural that Jacob, who 
had been so anxious to obtain it for himself, should 
name the one from whom the seed of blessing in the 
highest sense was to come. And unless we admit that 
a prerogative is granted to Judah, far different from the 
narrow concession in time and degree which is made 
by those who understand Shiloh here to be a place, it 
will be difficult to discover any ground for the assertion 
that the chief ruler was to spring from Judah, of whom 
the Lord had made choice for this place of power and 
honor (1 Chron. v, 2; xxviii, 4). It is true that some 
of the best living expositors of the Messianic interpre- 
tation do not think that the descent of our Lord from 
Judah is the notion conveyed in the words “from be- 
tween his feet.” But it is vain to make any difficulty 
out of this; for, speaking of each of the tribes in suc- 
cession and one by one as Jacob does, it is impossible 
that he can mean to make Shiloh belong to any other 
tribe. 

(3.) If we understand Shiloh to be a person, we see 
that the blessing pronounced on Judah is one complete 
homogeneous whole. It begins with laying emphasis 
on his name, “ He that shall be praised,” a verb which 
certainly is used habitually, it would even seem ex- 
clusively, of God; as if to hint that there is a mysteri- 
ous fulness of blessing in Judah’s case which involves 
something more than human. It promises him all 
praise and favor from his brethren; and in the middle 
of this it places his invincible superiority to his ene- 
mies. It compares him to a lion, in respect of his re- 
sistless activity, and of his safety when he lies down; 
and on this metaphor it enlarges throughout a verse. 
It carries the blessing onward to its culmination in 
Shiloh: for there is no change of subject, since Shiloh 
is a part of Judah, its head and noblest part; and there 
is no limitation in the word “until,” which has an in- 
clusive (not an exclusive) meaning in this as in many 
passages, as much as to say, “The sceptre does not de- 
part till Shiloh comes, and of course after his coming 
there is no risk of its departure.”. And so Judah, at 
whose head is Shiloh, enjoys a rest at once glorious and 
luxurious in the Promised Land, possessing all the ful- 
ness of God’s goodness, as is related of the earthly Sol- 
omon’s reign (1 Kings iv, 24, 25; v, 4,5), and as shall 
be realized more nobly in the reign of the heavenly 
Solomon, whose life on earth already contrasted with 
that of his ascetic forerunner in certain respects, to 
which his enemies called attention for a malignant pur- 
pose (Luke vii, 33, 34). 

(4.) This interpretation is confirmed by other texts 
referring to it. The prophecies of Balaam refer more 
than once to the blessing pronounced on Judah, the 
lion-like course of the people, the royal honor in store 
for them, and the leader by whom all the noblest things 
were to be achieved. Especially Numb. xxiv, 17, “I 
shall see him, but not now; I shall behold him, but not 
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tre shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite the corners 
of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth,” of tu- 
mult or of pride. Perhaps this distance of the time of 
fulfilment of the prophecy may be the reason of the ex- 
treme brevity of the blessing of Moses pronounced on 
Judah; though its brevity may be also owing to this, 
that it is an allusion to the fuller blessing of Jacob. 
Again, in the age in which the sceptre and the law- 
giver appeared in Judah, we are at a loss to know what 
earlier stepping-stone led to the language of Psa. ii and 
cx, and to that of Nathan’s prophecy of the perpetuity 
and glory of David’s line, if Shiloh be not a person: 
Psa. lxxii, in particular, is the expansion of the faith in 
his glorious and peaceful reign. In the prophecies of 
Isaiah ‘there are several references to the Messiah in 
language which seems connected with this one; thé 
very name “ Prince of Peace” (ix, 6) is an interpreta- 
tion of Shiloh. And in Ezek. xxi, 30-32 (25-27 in the 
English) there is a reference which few critics have 
hesitated to acknowledge, and whose influence upon 
the ancient translators must yet be noticed: “ And thou 
profane wicked prince of Israel, whose day is come, 
when iniquity shall have an end, thus saith the Lord, 
Remove the diadem and take off the crown; this shall 
not be the same: exalt him that is low, and abase him 
that is high. I will overturn, overturn, overturn it: 
and it shall be no more, until he come whose right it is; 
and I will give it him.” To mention no more, there are 
names given to our Lord in the New Test. which must 
be traced back to this prophecy: such are found in 
Eph. ii, 14, “For he is our peace,” and especially in 
Rev. v, 5, “the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” 

b. Objections to this Interpretation—These have been 
greatly exaggerated. They are chiefly of a negative 
character. 

(1.) Kurtz, following the earlier opinion of Hofmann 
in his Weissagung und Erfüllung, interposes a theoret- 
ical objection that the organic progress of prophecy in 
connection with the developments of history is unfa- 
vorable to the notion of a personal Messiah in the Pen- 
tateuch : it would not arise till the promises to the pa- 
triarchs had been realized so far as concerned the ex- 
pansion of the individual into a numerous offspring, 
when the necessity of a head would come to be felt, 
that this multitude might be led back to a unity again. 

This assumption cannot be admitted: there is a con- 
nection certainly between history and prophecy, yet it 
is nevertheless true that the latter, from time to time, 
bursts the limits which are imposed upon ‘the former; 
so that, as we have already said, he who rejects the 
personal Messiah in this text must be prepared for 
prophecy taking a much greater and more sudden leap 
in the age of David. Grant, too, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Moses had no conception of a personal Mes- 
siah, there is nothing to hinder our belief that Jacob 
had been gifted enough to see it; just as, if we deny 
that Jacob saw it, we must admit that Abraham did 
see Christ’s day and rejoice, unless we renounce confi- 
dence in our Lord’s testimony. Nay, we do not hold 
that the understanding of the prophets is the measure 
of the meaning of their predictions; so that our belief 
that Shiloh is the Saviour does not necessitate our be- 
lief that Jacob understood this in the way that we do. 
Yet, so far as we comprehend the circumstances, we 
know of no reason for doubting that Jacob did expect 
a personal Saviour whom he named Shiloh; for an in- 
dividual head seems requisite for the work mentioned 
in the text, at once subduing the heathen and attracting 
them to willing obedience. Compare Psa. xviii, 40 sq., 
where the head and his work appear, when the sceptre 
of Judah came into view; also Isa. xi; lv,4. There is 
weight in Hengstenberg’s observation that the individ- 
ual comes strongly out in the patriarchal history on 
account of its biographical character; so that one feels 
no surprise at the mention of the personal Messiah af- 
ter reading passages like these: “I will bless thee,” “In 
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of the earth be blessed.” This is apart from any weight 
which the apostle teaches us to attach to the word in 
the singular number: “ Now to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made; he saith not, And to seeds, 
as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is 
Christ.” 

(2.) A very different objection of a most practical 
kind is that our interpretation is contradicted by facts, 
since the sceptre had departed from Judah for centu- 
ries before Christ was born; and the appeal is made to 
the end of the kingdom by the Babylonian captivity, 
to the continued subjection of the people to the Persian 
and the Greek governments, to the fact that even the 
Maccabean princes did not spring from the tribe of 
Judah, and to the thoroughly foreign nature of the rule 

“of Herod and his family. 

In reply, we do not need to enter into a laborious 
discussion for the purpose of showing that something 
of Judah’s sceptre still remained. Were we to grant 
all that is alleged, the very fact that Christ arose in due 
time is proof that the sceptre had not departed from 
Judah in the course of these reverses; precisely as a 
total eclipse is no proof that the day is at anend. The 
sceptre was long of appearing in Judah; Israel had to 
wait for centuries in faith that kings would arise in 
the line of promise, although they had not been long 
of arising in the rejected line of Esau (Gen. xvii, 16; 
xxxv, 11; xxxvi, 31). The lapse of centuries before 
the sceptre appeared in Israel does not disturb our faith 
in this prophecy; neither need the lapse of centuries 
after it disappeared, if Judah was only kept together 
till the predicted rod should come forth of the stump 
of Jesse (Isa. xi, 1). At the worst, we rest in faith on 
Gabriel’s words to Mary—“ The Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David; and he shall 
reign over the house of Jacob forever; and of his king- 
dom there shall be no end” (Luke i, 32, 33). It is im- 
portant to observe that the facts which stumble some 
modern Christians were no stumbling-block to ancient 
Jews and Christians, to whom they were equally well 
known, and by whom translations and paraphrases were 
made in which Shiloh was, without hesitation, inter- 
preted to be the Messiah. They understood the true 
meaning of the prophecy—that it secured a kingdom 
substantially and truly perpetual, yet liable to interrup- 
tions which should seem to the world to be failures of 
God’s word, because only his children understand that 
chastisements are a part of the blessings secured to 
them by covenant. At the time when the sceptre did 
first appear in Judah the law of the kingdom on this 
point was laid down explicitly by Nathan (2 Sam. vii, 
12-16), of which we have a more expanded statement 
throughout Psa. Ixxxix. 

In a very important sense, however, the sceptre had 
not departed from Judah even during the Babylonian 
captivity and the Persian rule; for the national elders 
were always more or less recognised by these foreign 
powers, as the titles Resh gelutha (prince of the cap- 
tivity) and alabarch (q. v.) evince in later times. See 
CAPTIVITY; Dispersep. The authority of Zerubba- 
bel as “ governor of Judah” (Hag. ii, 2) evidently rest- 
ed upon a recognition of this traditional supremacy. 
Moreover, the Jewish people well understood that this 
foreign yoke was imposed as a temporary penalty for 
their sins, and the prophecy obviously refers to a final, 
as well as total, passing-away of civil power, which, it 
is demonstrable, did not occur till after the reduction 
of Judza to a Roman province. The restoration of 
royalty in the persons of the Asmonzan line, therefore, 
served legitimately as a link to keep alive this grant; 
and its transfer to Herod, although but a Jew by adop- 
tion, was in like manner a renewal of the prerogative. 
After the coming of Christ, the Jews themselves ac- 
knowledged that “they had no king but Cesar” (John 
xix, 15). It would seem to have been Jehovah’s orig- 
inal intention to make the Davidic dynasty absolutely 
perpetual in a political sense, but the condition of loy- 
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alty to him, which was never overlooked, having fail- 
ed, the promise was suspended, and at last finally re- 
voked so far as the nationality was concerned. Yet the 
spiritual import of the grant remained in full force, and 
shall never be repealed. Christ was the true Heir of 
David, and the supremacy, whatever it may have orig- 
inally contemplated, took, in his person, the spiritnal 
phase exclusively. It is this change in the aspect of 
the Judaic sceptre that justifies the peculiar term Shi- 
loh, the Peaceful, as characterizing the new “ kingdom 
of heaven,” in distinction from the vindictive and often 
sanguinary spirit of the older Judaism. 

(3.) It is alleged that we take the word Shiloh in a 
sense elsewhere unknown, and here unnecessary. The 
necessity, however, seems to us to be proved by the im- 
possibility of resting satisfied with the other interpre- 
tation; and confessedly this necessity has been felt by 
the vast majority of interpreters of every age, and coun- 
try, and school of opinion, always excepting open un- 
believers. We have pointed out the real and intimate 
connection of the two names, that of the person and 
that of the city; nor is there anything unusual in this 
double use of a name, of which the book of Genesis 
gives other examples in Enoch and Shechem (iv, 17; 
xxxiii, 18,19). If we think that the name of a city 
has been imagined erroneously here, this is no more 
than is now commonly supposed in regard to Shalem 
in ver. 18. 

(4.) A comparatively trifling objection is that we 
mar the simplicity of the structure of the sentence by 
introducing Shiloh as a new subject; an objection, be- 
sides, which presses with equal weight upon our oppo- 
nents, who forget that “the sceptre” or “the lawgiv- 
er,” and not “ Judah,” is the original subject. 

On the above questions, see, besides the regular com- 
mentaries, and the treatises already cited, the mono- 
graphs in Latin by Stempel (F. ad O. 1610); Alting 
(Franec. 1662); Leusler (Giess. 1662); Miller (Jen. 
1667); Burger (Altd. 1710); Schéttgen (F. ad O. 1718) ; 
Vriemoet (Ultraj. 1722); Sherbach (Vitemb. 1743); 
Huth (Erlang. 1748): Nagel ( Altd. 1767); Gilcher 
(Lips, 1774); Sixt ( Altd. 1785); and in German by 
Kern (Gött. 1786); Bahor (Vienna, 1789); also the 
Christ. Rev. 1849, p. 285; Journ. of Sac. Lit. April, 
1857; Presb. Quar. Rev. April, 1861. i 

2. (Heb. Shiloh’, SW [Josh. xviii, 1, 8, 9, 10; xix, 
5l; xxi, 2; xxii, 9, 12; Judg. xviii, 31; xxi, 123 
1 Sam. i, 3, 9; ii, 14; iii, 21; iv, 3, 4,12; xiv, 3; 1 
Kings xiv, 2, 4; Jer. xxvi, 6], or >"v) [1 Kings ii, 
27]; also Shilo’, Y>% [Judg. xxi, 19; 1 Sam. i, 24; iii, 
21; Psa. Ixxvii, 60; Jer. vii, 14; xxvi,9; xli, 5], or 
ida [Judg. xxi, 21; Jer. vii, 12]; and perhaps also Shi- 
lon’, i>" [which does not occur], whence the gentile 
Shilonite [q. v.], "25° [1 Kings xi, 29; xii, 15]; in the 
Sept. usually Z7Aw or Tyrwyp, v. r. Tarwy, Zau; Jo- 
sephus, Ew [ Ant. viii, 7,7; 11,1; EAoùv, v, 1,19; 2, 
9]; Enw [v, 2, 12]; Vulg. Silo, and more rarely Selo), 
a town or village in the tribe of Ephraim, interesting 
for its sacred associations, and regarded by many as in- 
dicated in the blessing of the dying Jacob (Gen. xlix, 
10). See the preceding article. The name was derived 
probably from rou), "DW, “to rest,”.and represented 
the idea that the nation attained at this place to a state 
of rest, or that the Lord himself would here rest among 
his people. Taanath-shiloh (q. v.) may be another 
name of the same place, or of a different place near it, 
through which it was customary to pass on the way to 
Shiloh, as the obscure etymology may indicate. See 
also Kurtz, Gesch. des A. Bund. 11,569. See EPHRAIM, 
TRIBE OF. 

Shiloh was one of the earliest and most sacred of the 
Hebrew sanctuaries. The ark of the covenant, which 
had been kept at Gilgal during the progress of the 
conquest (Josh. xviii, 1 sq.), was removed thence on 
the subjugation of the country, and kept at Shiloh from 
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the last days of Joshua to the time of Samuel (ver. | is pleased to manifest his presencé or is worshipped; 


10; Judg. xviii, 31; 1 Sam. iv, 3). It was here the 
Hebrew conqueror divided among the tribes the por- 
tion of the west Jordan-region, which had not been 
already allotted (Josh. xviii, 10; xix,51). In this dis- 
tribution, or an earlier one, Shiloh fell within the limits 
of Ephraim (xvi, 5). The seizure here of the “ daugh- 
ters of Shiloh” by the Benjamites is recorded as an 
event which preserved one of the tribes from extinc- 
tion (Judg. xxi, 19-23). The “annual feast of the 
Lord” was observed at Shiloh, and on one of these oc- 
casions the men lay in wait in the vineyards, and when 
the women went forth “to dance in dances,” the men 
took them captive and carried them home as wives. 
Here Eli judged Israel, and at last died of grief on 
hearing that the ark of the Lord was taken by the 
enemy (1 Sam. iv, 12-18). The story of Hannah and 
her vow, which belongs to our recollections of Shi- 
loh, transmits to us a characteristic incident in the life 
of the Hebrews (i, l, etc.); Samuel, the child of her 
prayers and hopes, was here brought up in the sanctu- 
ary, and called to the prophetic office (ii, 26; iii, 1). 
The ungodly conduct of the sons of Eli occasioned the 
loss of the ark of the covenant, which had been carried 
into battle against the Philistines, and Shiloh from that 
time sank into insignificance. It stands forth in the 
Jewish history as a striking example of the divine in- 
dignation. ‘Go ye now,” says the prophet, “unto my 
place which was in Shiloh, where I set my name at 
the first, and see what I did to it, for the wickedness 
of my people Israel” (Jer. vii, 12). Some have inferred 
from Judg. xviii, 31 (comp. Psa. 1xxviii, 60 sq.) that a 
permanent structure or temple had been built for the 
tabernacle at Shiloh, and that ıt continued there (as it 
were sine numine) for a long time after the tabernacle 
was removed to other places. But the language in 2 
Sam. vii, 6 is too explicit to admit of that conclusion. 
God says there to David, through the mouth of Nathan 
the prophet, “I have not dwelt in any house since the 
time that I brought up the children of Israel out of 
Egypt, even to this day, but have walked in a tent and 
in a tabernacle.” So in 1 Kings iii, 2, it is said express- 
ly that no “house” had been built for the worship of 
God till the erection of Solomon’s Temple at Jerusalem. 
It must be in a spiritual sense, therefore, that the taber- 
nacle is called a “ house” or “temple” in those passages 
which refer to Shiloh. God is said to dwell where be 
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and the place thus honored becomes his abode or tem- 
ple, whether it be a tent or a structure of wood or stone, 
or even the sanctuary of the heart alone. Ahijah the 
prophet had his abode at Shiloh in the time of Jero- 
boam I, and was visited there by the messengers of 
Jeroboam’s wife to ascertain the issue of the sickness 
of their child (1 Kings xi, 29; xii, 15; xiv, 1, ete.). 
The people there after the time of the exile (Jer. xli, 5) 
appear to have been Cuthites (2 Kings xvii, 30) who had 
adopted some of the forms of Jewish worship. (See Hit- 
zig, Zu Jerem. p.331.) Jerome, who surveyed the ruins 
in the 4th century, says, “ Vix ruinarum parva vestigia, 
vix altaris fundamenta monstrantur” (Ad Zeph. i, 14). 
The principal conditions for identifying with confi- 
dence the site of a place mentioned in the Bible are— 
(1) that the modern name should bear a proper resem- 
blance to the ancient one, (2) that its situation accord 
with the geographical notices of the Scriptures; and 
(3) that the statements of early writers and travellers 
point to a coincident conclusion. Shiloh affords a strik- 
ing instance of the combination of these testimonies. 
The description in Judg. xxi, 19 is singularly explicit. 
Shiloh, it is said there, is “on the north side of Bethel, 
on the east side of the highway that goeth up from 
Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of Lebonah.” In 
agreement with this, the traveller at the present day, 
going north from Jerusalem, lodges the first night at 
Beitin, the ancient Bethel; the next day, at the dis- 
tance of a few hours, turns aside to the right, in order 
to visit Seilûn, the Arabic for Shiloh; and then passing 
through the narrow Wady which brings him to the 
main road, leaves el-Lebban, the Lebonah of Scripture, 
on the left, as he pursues “the highway” to Nablis, the 
ancient Shechem. Its present name is sufficiently like 
the more familiar Hebrew name, while it is identical 
with Shilon (see above), on which it is evidently found- 
ed. Again, Jerome (ut sup.) and Eusebius (Onomast, 
s. V. EnA w) certainly have Seilin (2:Aws) in view when 
they speak of the situation of Shiloh with reference to 
Neapolis or Nablis. It discovers a strange oversight 
of the data which control the question, that some of the 
older travellers have placed Shiloh at Neby Samwil, 
about two hours north-west of Jerusalem. The con- 
tour of the region, as the traveller views it on the 
ground, indicates very closely where the ancient town 
must have stood. A tell, or moderate hill, rises from 
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an uneven plain, surrounded by other higher hills, ex- 
cept a narrow valley on the south, which hill would 
naturally be chosen as the principal site of the town. 
The tabernacle may have been pitched on this emi- 
nence, where it would be a conspicuous object on every 
side. The ruins found there at present are very incon- 
- siderable. They consist chiefly of the remains of a 
comparatively modern village, with which some large | A 
stones and fragments of columns are intermixed, evi- 
dently from much earlier times. Near a ruined mosque 
flourishes an immense oak, the branches of which the 
winds of centuries have swayed. Just beyond the pre- 
cincts of the hill stands a dilapidated edifice, which 
combines some of the architectural properties of a for- 
tress and a church. Three columns with Corinthian 
capitals lie prostrate on the floor, An amphora be- 
tween two chaplets, perhaps a work of Roman sculpture, 
adorns a stone over the doorway. The natives call 
this ruin the “ Mosque of Seilûn” (so Robinson; Wil- 
son understood it was called “Mosque of the Sixty” 
{ Sittin] [Lands of the Bible, ii, 294]). The interior 
was vaulted. The materials are unsuited to the struct- 
ure, and have been taken from an older building. At 
the distance of about fifteen minutes from the main 
site is a fountain, which is approached through a nar- 
row dale. Its water is abundant, and, according to a 
practicé very common in the East, flows first into a 
pool or well, and thence into a large reservoir, from 
which flocks and herds are watered. This fountain, 
which would be so natural a resort for a festal party, 
may have been the-place where the “daughters of Shi- 
loh” were dancing when they were surprised and borne 
off by their captors. In this vicinity are rock-hewn 
sepulchres, in which the bodies of some of the unfort- 
unate house of Eli may have been laid to rest. There 
was a Jewish tradition (Asher, Benj. of Tud. ii, 435) 
that Eli and his sons were buried here. It is certainly 
’ true, as some travellers remark, that the scenery of Shi- 
loh is not specially attractive; it presents no feature of 
grandeur or beauty adapted to impress the mind and 
awaken thoughts in harmony with the memories of 
the place. At the same time, it deserves to be men- 
tioned that, for the objects to which Shiloh was de- 
voted, it was not unwisely chosen. It was secluded, 
and therefore favorable to acts of worship and religious 
study, in which the youth of scholars and devotees, like 
Samuel, was to be spent. Yearly festivals were cele- 
brated there, and brought together assemblages which 
would need the supplies of water and pasturage so ea- 
sily obtained in such a place. Terraces are still visible 
on the sides of the rocky hills which show that every 
foot and inch of the soil once teemed with verdure and 
fertility. The ceremonies of such occasions consisted 
largely of processions and dances, and the place afford- 
ed ample scope for such movements. The surrounding 
hills served as an amphitheatre whence the spectators 
could look and have the entire scene under their eyes. 
The position, too, in times of sudden danger, admitted 
of an easy defence, as it was a hill itself, and the neigh- 
boring hills could be turned into bulwarks. To its oth- 
er advantages we should add that of its central position 
for the Hebrews on the west of the Jordan. An air of 
oppressive stillness hangs now over all the scene, and 
adds force to the reflection that truly the “ oracles” so 
long consulted there “are dumb ;” they had fulfilled 
their purpose, and given place to “a more sure word of 
prophecy.” A visit to Shiloh requires a détour of sev- 
eral miles from the ordinary track, and it has been less 
frequently described than other more accessible places. 
See Reland, Palestina, p.1016; Bachiene, Beschreibung, 
ii, 582; Raumer, Paldst. p. 201; Ritter, Erdk. xv, 631 
sq-; Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 269-276; Wilson, Lands of 
the Bible, ii, 294; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 231-233; 
Porter, Handb. of Syria, ii, 328; Ridgaway, The Lord’s 
Land, p. 517 sq.; Bideker, Palestine, p. 327; Conder, 
Lent Work in Palestine, i, 81 sq. 
Shilon. See SHILOH; SHILONITE. 
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Shilo’ni [rather Shi’loni] (Neh. xi, 5). 
LONITE. 


Shi’lonite [some Shilo’nite] (Heb. with the art. 
hash-Shiloni’, “baem [2 Chron. ix, 29], "DWN [x, 
15], sy win [1 Kings: xi, 29; xii, 15; xv, 29; 1 Chron. 
ix, 5 (A. V. “the Shilonttes:).1) or abun [ Neh. xi, 5; 

A. V. “Shiloni”]; Sept. ò Enìwvirng; but in 1 Chron. 
ix, 5, 6 TnAwvi; in Neh. xi, 5, AnXwvé v.r. “HAwvi and 
YnAwvi), a patrial or patronymic, used for two classes 
of persons. l 

1. A native or resident of Shiloh —a title ascribed 
only to Ahijah, the prophet who foretold to Jeroboam 
the disruption of the northern and southern kingdoms 
(1 Kings xi, 29; xii, 15; xv, 29; 2 Chron. ix, 29; x, 
15). Its connection with Shiloh is fixed by 1 Kings 
xiv, 2, 4, which shows that that sacred spot was still 
the residence of the prophet. See SHILOH., 

2. A descendant of Shelah, the youngest son of Judah 
—a title that occurs (Neh. xi, 5) in a passage giving an 
account (like 1 Chron. ix, 3-6) of the families of Judah 
who lived in Jerusalem at the date to which it refers, 
and (like that) it divides them into the great houses of 
Pharez and Shelah. The same family are mentioned 
among the descendants of Judah dwelling in Jerusalem 
at a date difficult to fix (1 Chron. ix, 5). They are 
doubtless the members of the house who in the Penta- 
teuch (Numb. xxvi, 20) are more accurately designated 
SHELANITES (q.v.). This is supported by the reading 
of the Targum Joseph on the passage “ the tribe of She- 
lah,” and is allowed by Gesenius. The change of She- 
luni to Shilont is the same which seems to have occur- 
red in the name of Siloam—Shelach in Nehemiah and 
Shiloach in Isaiah. See SHELAH. 


Shil’shah (Heb. Shilshah’, MYW, triad [Gesen.] 
or strong [Fürst]; Sept. Zadi0a), the ninth named of 
the eleven sons of Zophah of the tribe of Asher (1 
Chron. vii, 37). B.C. ante 1015. 

Shim /eii (Heb. Shima’, Nd2W, Same; Sept. Zapad, 
v. r. Tapa, Lapac, Lapay, etc.), the name of four He- 
brews. See also SHIMEAH. 

1. A Gershonite Levite, father of Berachiah and 
grandfather of Asaph the musician (1 Chron. vi, 39 
[ Heb. 24]). B.C. cir. 1200. 

2. A Merarite Levite, son of Uzza and father of Hag- 
giah (1 Chron. vi, 30 [Heb. 15]). B.C. ante 1043. 

3. The third in age of David’s brothers, and father 
of Jonathan who slew Goliath’s brother (1 Chron. xx, 
7). Inthe A.V. at 1 Chron. 11, 13 the name is even less 
correctly Anglicized “Shimma.” Josephus calls him 
Samamus (Zapapog, Ant. vi, 8, 1) and Sama (Sapa, 
ibid. vii, 12,2). He is elsewhere (2 Sam. xiii, 3, etc.) 
called SHIMEAH (q.v.); but SHAMMAH (q. V.) appears _ 
to have been his more correct name (1 Sam. xvi, 9). 
See also SHIMEATHITE. 

4. A son of David and Bathsheba (1 Chron. iii, 5), 
elsewhere (2 Sam. v, 14; 1 Chron. xiv, 4) called SHAM- 
MUA (q.v.). See also Davin. 


Shim/’eah (Heb. Shimah’, my2w [text in 2 Sam. 
xxi, 21, Shimay’, "DW, but the margin has ND2W], 
i. q Shimea, Sept. Sapad, V. T. Taya, Lepad, Taped; 
in 2 Sam. xxi, 21, Leet), the name of two Hebrews. 

1. One of David’s older brothers, and father of Jona- 
than and Jonadab (2 Sam. xxi, 21); elsewhere (1 Sam. 
xvi, 9) called SHAMMAH (q. V.), also SHIMEA (1 Chron. 
xx, 7; “Shimma,” 1 Chron. ii, 13). 

2. A “son” of Mikloth, who seems to have been 
the youngest son of Jehiel, a Benjamite, and “father” 
(? founder) of Gibeon (1 Chron. viii, 32). B.C. perhaps 
536. Ina parallel passage (1 Chron. ix, 38) he is called 
SHIMEAM (q. V.). 


Shim’eam (Heb. Shimam’, B30, their fame; 
Sept. Zapad v. r. Lapa), a descendant of Jehiel the 


See SHI- 


-| Benjamite, and a chief resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. 


SHIMEATH 


ix, 38); elsewhere (1 Chron. viii, 32) called SHIMEAH 
(q. v.) 

Shim’eäth (Heb. Shimath’, NYAH, fem. of Shim- 
eah; Sept. Sepadd, v. r. Sapa, Lapa, and 'Iepováð), 
an Ammonitess, mother of Zabad or Jozachar, one of 


the two murderers of king Josiah (2 Kings xii, 21; 2 
Chron. xxiv, 26). B.C. ante 609. 


Shim’eäthite (Heb. only in the plur. Shimathim’, 
mms, a patronymic from Shimeah; Sept. Zapa- 
Siu), the name of one of the three families of “scribes” 
resident at Jabez (q. v.) in the tribe of Judah; de- 
scendants apparently of a Shimea who seems himself 
to have been of the family of Salma, and not to have 
been connected with the Kenites (q. v.), possibly the 
brother of David (2 Sam. xxi, 21). 

Shim’ei (Heb. Shimi’, "YAW, my fame, or re- 
nowned; Sept. Teuet, but LapatS in 1 Chron. vin, 21; 
Lapov in Ezra x, 23; Lepeiag in Esth. ii, 5; and v. r. 
Lepeta occasionally elsewhere), the name of some six- 
teen Hebrews. 

1. The second named of the two sons of Gershon the 
son of Levi (Exod. vi, 17; A. V. “Shimi;” Numb. iii, 
18; 1 Chron. vi, 17 [ Heb. 2]; Zech. xii, 13). B.C. 
post 1874, In 1 Chron. vi, 29 [Heb. 14] he is called 
the son of Libni and father of Uzza, and both are reck- 
oned as sons of Merari; but there is reason to suppose 
that there is some clerical error in this verse, as he is 
everywhere else represented to be Libni’s brother. In1 
Chron. xxiii, 7-10 his posterity is enumerated, but the 
text has probably there also suffered a transposition, so 
that we ought to read, “Of the Gershonites were Laa- 
dan [or Libni] and Shimei. The sons of Laadan the 
chief was Jehiel, and Zetham, and Joel, three; these 
were the chief of the fathers of Laadan. The sons of 
Shimei, Shelomith [or Shelomoth ], and Haziel, and 
Haran, three. And the sons of Shelomith [instead of 
Shimei ] were Jahath, Zina, and Jeush, and Beriah; 
these four were the sons of Shelomith [ or perhaps 
Shimei might here remain]. And Jahath was the 
chief,” etc. Both Keil and Zéckler (in Lange), how- 
ever, regard Laadan as different from Libni, and make 
out two distinct persons here by the name of Shimei. 
See No. 3, below. 

2.A Reubenite, son of Gog and father of Micah (1 
Chron. v, 4). B.C. post 1874. 

3. A Gershonite Levite, son of Jahath and father of 
Zimnah in the ancestry of Asaph (1 Chron. vi, 42 [Heb. 
27]). B.C. cir. 1695. Some have regarded him as iden- 
tical with the younger son of Gershon (ver. 17 [Heb. 
2]), but the other particulars do not allow this. 

4. A Simeonite, son of Zacchur, and father of sixteen 
sons and six daughters (1 Chron. iv, 26,27). B.C. ante 
1618, He was perhaps the same with SHEMALAH (q. V.) 
the ancestor of Ziza (1 Chron. iv, 37). 

5. One of the heads of the families of Benjamites res- 
ident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 21; A. V.“Shimhi” ); 
apparently the same with SHEMA (q. v.) the son of El- 
paal (ver. 13). B.C. post 1618. 

6. A citizen of Ramah appointed overseer of David's 
vineyards (1 Chron. xxvii, 27). B.C. 1043. 

7. The son of Gera, a Benjamite of the house of Saul, 
who lived at Bahurim during the reign of David, and 
is associated with some of the most painful transactions 
of the reign of that monarch and his successor. His resi- 
dence there agrees with the other notices of the place, 
as if a marked spot on the way to and from the Jordan 
valley to Jerusalem, and just within the border of Ben- 
jamin. See Banurim. He may have received the 
unfortunate Phaltiel after his separation from Michal 
(2 Sam. iii, 16). 

1. When David and his suite were seen descending 
the long defile from Olivet on his flight from Absalom 
(2 Sam. xvi, 5-13), the whole feeling of the clan of Ben- 
jamin burst forth without restraint in the person of 
Shimei. His house apparently was separated from the 
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road by a deep valley, yet not so far as that anything 
that he did or said could not be distinctly heard. He 
ran along the ridge, cursing, throwing stones at the king 
and his companions, and when he came to a patch of 
dust on the dry hill-side, taking it up and throwing it 
over them. Abishai was so irritated that, but for Da- 
vid’s remonstrance, he would have darted across the 
ravine (ver. 9) and torn or cut off his head. The whole 
conversation is remarkable, as showing what may al- 
most be called the slang terms of abuse prevalent in the 
two rival courts. The cant name for David in Shimei’s 
mouth.is “the man of blood,” twice emphatically re- 
peated: “Come out, come out, thou man of blood“ — 
“ A man of blood art thou” (xvi, 7,8). It seems to have 
been derived from the slaughter of the sons of Saul (ch. 
xxi), or generally perhaps from David's predatory, war- 
like life (comp. 1 Chron. xxii, 8). The cant name for 
a Benjamite in Abishai’s mouth was “a dead dog” (2 
Sam. xvi, 9; comp. Abner’s expression, “Am I a dog’s 
head?” iii, 8). “Man of Belial” also appears to have 
been a favorite term on both sides (xvi, 7; xx, 1). The 
royal party passed on, Shimei following them with his 
stones and curses as long as they were in sight. (See 
Lorenz, De Crimine Simei in Davidem [Strasb. 1749].) 
B.C. 1023. 

2. The next meeting was very different. The king 
was now returning from his successful campaign. Just 
as he was crossing the Jordan, in the ferry-boat or on 
the bridge (2 Sam. xix, 18; Sept. diaBaivovroc ; Jose- 
phus, A nt. vii, 2, 4, ¿ri ri yepúpav), the first person to 
welcome him on the western, or perhaps even on the 
eastern, side was Shimei, who may have seen him ap- 
proaching from the heights above. He threw himself 
at David’s feet in abject penitence. “He was the first,” 
he said, “ of all the house of Joseph,” thus indicating the 
close political alliance between Benjamin and Ephraim. 
Another altercation ensued between David and Abishai, 
which ended in David’s guaranteeing Shimei’s life with 
an oath (2 Sam. xix, 18-23), in consideration of the gen- 
eral jubilee and amnesty of the return. B.C. 1023. 

3. But the king’s suspicions were not set to rest by 
this submission; and on his death-bed he recalls the 
whole scene to the recollection of his son Solomon. 
Shimei’s head was now white with age (1 Kings ii, 9), 
and he was living in the favor of the court at Jerusa- 
lem (ver. 8). B.C. 1013. Solomon gave him notice that 
from henceforth he must consider himself confined to 
the walls of Jerusalem on pain of death. The Kidron, 
which divided him from the road to his old residence 
at Bahurim, was not to be crossed. He was to build a 
house in Jerusalem (ii, 36,37). For three years the en- 
gagement was kept. At the end of that time, for the 
purpose of capturing two slaves who had escaped to 
Gath, he went out on his ass and made his journey suc- 
cessfully (ii, 40). On his return, the king took him at 
his word, and he was slain by Benaiah (ii, 41—46). B.C. 
1009. In the sacred historian, and still more in Jose- 
phus (Ant. viii, 1, 5), great stress is laid on Shimei's 
having broken his oath to remain at home; so that his 
death is regarded as a judgment, not only for his previ- 
ous treason, but for his recent sacrilege. (See Ortlob, 
De Processu Sol. contra Shimei (Lips. 1719].) See 
Davip; SOLOMON. 

8. One of the faithful adherents of Solomon at the 
time of Adonijah’s usurpation (1 Kings i, 8). B.C. 1015. 
Probably he is the same as Shimei the son of Elah, 
Solomon’s commissariat officer in Benjamin (iv, 18). 
Ewald, however, suggests (Gesch. iii, 266) that he may 
have been the same with Shimeah or Shammah, David's 
brother (1 Sam. xvi, 9; 2 Sam. xxi, 21). From the 
mention which is made of “the mighty men” in the 
same verse, one might be tempted to conclude that 
Shimei is the same with Shammah the Hararite (2 
Sam. xxiii, 11). 

9. The head of the tenth division of twelve musi- 
cians severally in the distribution by David (1 Chron. 
xxv, 17). B.C. 1013. It would seem that he was one 
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of the sons of Jeduthun, for a name is necessary in ver. 
3 to complete the number six there given, and all the 
other lists are full. 

10. A Levite of the descendants of Heman who as- 
sisted in the purification of the Temple under Ilezekiah 
(2 Chron, xxix, 14). B.C. 726. 

11. A Levite who, in connection with his brother 
Cononiah the Levite, had charge of the offerings, the 
tithes, and the dedicated things in the renewal under 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxi, 12, 13). B.C. 726. He was 
probably the same as the preceding. 

12. A son of Pedaiah and brother of Zerubbabel 
(q. v.), but whether by the same mother or not is doubt- 
ful (1 Chron. tii, 19). B.C. 536. 

13. A Benjamite, “son” of Kish and “father” of Jair 
in Mordecai’s ancestry (Esth. ii, 5). B.C. ante 479. 

14. A Levite who divorced his Gentile wife after the 
captivity (Ezra x, 23). B.C. 459. 

15. An Israelite of “the sons of Hashum” who did 
the same (Ezra x, 33). B.C. 459. 

16. An Israelite of “the sons of Bani” who did the 
same (Ezra x, 38). B.C. 459. 


Shim’eon (Ezra x, 31). See SIMEON. 

Shim’hi (1 Chron. viii, 21). See SHIMEI 5. 

Shi’ mi (Exod. vi, 17). See Sumer 1. 

Shim’ite (Heb. with the art. hash-Shimi’, "Ð ow, 
a patronymic from Shimei; Sept. 6 Depet; A. V. “the 
Shimeites”), a name (Numb. iii, 21; comp. Zech. xii, 
13) of the descendants of Shimei 1, the son of Gershon. 

Shim/’ma (1 Chron. ii, 13). See SHIMEAH 1. 

Shi’mon (Heb. Shimon’, ANY, desert; Sept. Fe- 
pov v.r. Lepuwy), a person vaguely mentioned (1 
Chron. iv, 20) among the descendants of Judah in Ca- 
naan, and the father of four sons. B.C. post 1618. 


Shim/’rath (Heb. Shimrath’, naw, guard; Sept. 
Zapapåð), the last named of the nine sons of Shimhi 


(i. e. Shimei), a Benjamite of Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 
21). B.C. post 1618. 

Shim’ri (Heb. Shimri’, "2X, my watch, or vigi- 
dant), the name of four Hebrews. 

L. (Sept. Zeupi, v. r. Tapap, Zapapiaç.) Son of 
Shemaiah and father of Jedaiah, chief Simeonites (1 
Chron. iv, 37). B.C. post 1618. 

2. (Sept. Lapepi v.r. Tapapt.) Father of Jediael 
(q. v.), one of David’s body-guard (1 Chron. xi, 45). B.C 
ante 1043. 

3. (Sept. hurdocovrec, reading "772.) Son of Ho- 
sah, a Merarite Levite appointed by David a doorkeep- 
er of the ark. Although not the first-born, his father 
made him chief among his brothers (1 Chron. xxvi, 10; 
A.V. “ Simri”). B.C. 1043. 

4. (Sept. Lay Bpi v. r. Zap Bp.) First named of the 
two sons of Elizaphan, and one of the Levites who as- 
sisted at the purification of the Temple under Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxix, 13). B.C. 726. 

Shim’rith (Heb. Shimrith’, PAI, fem. of Shim- 
rt, “vigilant ;” Sept. Zapapid v. r. Lapapn and Yo- 
paw), an Ammonitess, and mother of Jehozabad, one 
of the assassins of king Joash (2 Chron. xxiv, 26); else- 
where (2 Kings xii, 21) called SHOMER (q. V.). 

Shim’rom (1 Chron. vii, 1). See SHIMRON 1. 

Shim/’ron (Heb. Shimron’, mny, watch-height), 
the name of a man and also of a place. See also SuM- 
RON-MERON. 

1. (Sept. Xapapáp v.r. Sap ßBpáv, etc.) Last named 
of the four sons of Issachar (Gen. xlvi, 13; 1 Chron. vii, 
1, “ Shimrom” in later editions), and head of the family 
of the Shimronites (Numb. xxvi, 24). B.C. 1874. 

2. (Sept. Loueowy v.r. Leusowy and Tupewr.) A 
town of Zebulon (Josh. xix, 15, where it is named be- 
tween Nahallal and Idalah), one of those which joined the 
northern confederacy under Jabin against Joshua (Josh. 
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xi, 5), and apparently the same elsewhere (xii, 20) more 
fully called Shimron-meron (q. v.). Eusebius and Je- 
rome in the Onomasticon confound it with Samaria. 
The old Jewish traveller Hap-Parchi fixes it at two 
hours east of Engannim (Jenin), south of the mountains 
of Gilboa, at a village called in his day Dar Meron (Ash- 
er, Benjamin, ii, 434). This is in accordance with the 
tradition existing among the Jews of Safed that Shim- 
ron-meron is identical with the sacred village of Meiron, 
where the tombs of the rabbins Hille] and Shammai are 
still preserved and honored (Wilson, Lands of the Bible, 
ii, 313). Schwarz, with greater probability (see Reland, 
Palest. p. 1017; Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 1445), proposes 
(Palest. p. 172) to identify it with the Simonias of Jo- 
sephus (Life, § 24), now Simuniyeh, a village a few 
miles west of Nazareth, which is mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Jerus. Megillah, c. 1) as the ancient Shimron. 


Shim’ronite (Heb. with the art. hash-Shimroni’, 
saaw, patronymic; Sept. 6 Zapapavi v.r. ‘ApBpa- 


pel, A. V. “the Shimronites”), a name (Numb, xxvi, 24) 
for the descendants of Shimron (q. v.) the son of Issa- 
char. 


Shim’ron-me’ron (Heb. Shimron’ Meron’ Pry 


| VAN [ marg. 72 ], watch - height of Meron; Sept. 


Lupewy [v. r. Taupwv cai gacyd and MaBpw9] rai 
Mapwy), a town whose king was conquered by Joshua 
(Josh. xii, 20); probably the same elsewhere (xi, 1) 
called simply SHIMRON (q. v.). 

Shim/’shai (Heb. Shimshay’, "SAW, my suns, or 
sunny ; Sept. Sapa v.r. Zapaca, etc.), a scribe or sec- 
retary of Rehum, who was a kind of satrap of the con- 
quered province of Judæa and of the colony at Samaria 
supported by the Persian court (Ezra iv, 8, 9, 17, 23). 
B.C. 529. He was apparently an Aramean, for the let- 
ter which he wrote to Artaxerxes was in Syriac (ver. 7), 
and the form of his name is in favor of this supposition. 
He is called Semelius by Josephus (Zepédtoc, Ant. xi, 2, 
1). The Samaritans were jealous of the return of the 
Jews, and for a long time plotted against them without 
effect. ‘They appear ultimately, however, to have preju- 
diced the royal officers, and to have prevailed upon them 
to address to the king a letter which set forth the tur- 
bulent character of the Jews and the dangerous charac- 
ter of their undertaking, the effect of which was that 
the rebuilding of the Temple ceased for a time. See 
NEHEMIAH. 


Shin were supposed by the Chinese to be spirits 
of the air, and, according to Dr. Milne, are to be 
considered as cons, spirits or intelligences. In the 
Le-ke it is said that “if we speak of all the Shin col- 
lectively, we call them SHANG-TE” (q. v.); but the 
very circumstance that the word Shin is a collective 
noun, and never used with a numerical affix, shows 
that it cannot be considered as denoting the one su- 
preme God. 

Shi’nab (Heb. Shinab’, INU, father’s tooth [s0 
Gesenius as literally ; but Hitzig ‘refers the last element 
to the Arab. for serpent, or the Sanscrit for elephant ; 
while Fürst prefers splendor of the Father (i. e. God) ]; 
Sept. Lavvaap; Josephus YevaBapne, Ant. i, 9), the 
king of Admah at the time of the invasion by Chedor- 
laomer (Gen. xiv, 2). B.C. cir. 2064. 

Shi’nar (Heb. Shinar’, 593W [on the signif. see be- 
low]; Sept. usually Yevaap, Levvaap ; Vulg. Sennaar) 
seems to have been the ancient name (Gen. x, 10; xi, 2; 
xiv, 1,9) of the great alluvial tract through which the 
Tigris and Euphrates pass before reaching the sea—the 
tract known in later times as Chaldaa, or Babylonia. 
It was a plain country, where brick had to be used for 
stone, and slime, bitumen, or mud, for mortar (xi, 3). 
Among its cities were Babel (Babylon), Erech or Orech 
(Orchoé), Calneh or Calno (probably Niffer), and Accad, 
the site of which is unknown. These notices are quite 
enough to fix the situation, It may, however, be re- 
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marked, further, that the Sept. renders the word by 
“ Babylonia” (BaBvAwvia) in one place (Isa. xi, 11), by 
“the land of Babylon” (y7 BaBvdAwvoc) in another 
(Zech. v, 11), and by moin in a third (Josh. vii, 21) 
as an equivalent to BaBvAovn (A. V.“ Babylonish”). 

The native inscriptions contain no trace of the term, 
which seems to be purely Jewish and unknown to any 
other people. At least it is extremely doubtful wheth- 
er there is really any connection between Shinar and 
Singara, or Sinjar. Singara was the name of a town in 
Central Mesopotamia, well known to the Romans (Dion 
Cass. Ixviii, 22; Amm. Marc. xviii, 5, etc.), and still ex- 
isting (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 249). It is from this 
place that the mountains which run across Mesopotamia 
from Mosul to Rakkeh receive their title of “the Sinjar 
range” (Suyyapac poç, Ptolemy, v, 18). As this name 
first appears in Central Mesopotamia, to which the term 
Shinar is never applied, about the time of the Antonines, 
it is very unlikely that it can represent the old Shinar, 
which ceased practically to be a geographic title soon 
after the time of Moses (the use in the above passages 
of Isaiah and Zechariah is an archaism; so also, per- 
haps, in Dan. i, 2). 

It may be suspected that Shinar was the name by 
which the Hebrews originally knew the lower Mesopo- 
tamian country, where they so long dwelt, and which 
Abraham brought with him from “ Ur of the Chaldees” 
(Mugheir). Possibly it means “ the country of the Two 
Rivers,” being derived from “3w, “two,” and ’ar, which 
was used in Babylonia, as well as nahr or nahdr (033), 
for “a river.” (Comp. the “Ar-malchar” of Pliny [H. 
N. vi, 26] and “ Ar-Macales” of Abydenus [Fr. 9] with 
the Naar-malcha of Ammianus [xxiv, 6], called Nappd- 
xa by Isidore [p. 5], which is translated as “the Royal 
River ;” comp. again the “ Narracam” of Pliny [ H. N. vi, 


30] with the “ Aracanus” of Abydenus, Zs. c.) See. 
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Shingle, a wooden tile for covering roofs, spires, etc., 
made of cleft oak. Shingles were formerly very exten- 
sively employed in some districts, but their use has, for 
the most part, been superseded by more durable kinds 
of covering; they are, however, still to be found on 
some church roofs, and on many timber spires, especial- 
ly in the counties of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Essex, 
England. 


Shin-men, a Chinese deity, said to be the son of 
Fo or Fo-hi, and to correspond with the Hindû god Ga- 
nesa. 


Shin-moo, a goddess worshipped in China as the 
supposed mother of Fo, and styled the Queen of Heav- 
en. Her image is generally placed in a niche behind 

the altar, sometimes having an infant either in her 
arms or on her knee, and her head encircled with a 
glory. 

Shinn, Asa, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was born in New Jersey, May 3, 1781. He was 
converted at the age of seventeen years, and in his twen- 
tieth year entered the itinerancy in the Baltimore Confer- 
ence. In 1824 Mr. Shinn took a prominent part in the dis- 
cussion of lay representation in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and when the discussion culminated in the dis- 
ciplining of a number of the advocates of the measure, he 
withdrew from the Church, and identified himself with 
the lay-representation movement. He took an active part 
in the organization of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
and received the most important offices in the gift of his 
constituents. He was frequently elected president of 
the Annual Conference, and twice (1838 and 1842) presi- 
dent of the General Conference. In 1834 he was elect- 


ed, with Rev. Nicholas Snethen, editor of the Afethodist | 


Protestant of Baltimore. Owing to an accident received 
in his youth, and overstrain of work and care, he had 
four attacks of insanity—in 1813, 1819, 1828, and 1843. 
From the last he never recovered, but was sent to an asy- 
lum in Philadelphia, and then to another in Brattlebor- 
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ough, Vt., where he died, Feb. 11,1853. He was a strong 
and effective speaker and a ready and forcible writer. 
He published, Essay on the Plan of Salvation (Baltimore, 
1813; 2d ed. Cincinnati, 1831) :—The Benevolence and 
Rectitude of the Supreme Being (Baltimore, 1840, 12mo). 
He also wrote a series of articles in the Mutual Rights. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 360; Simp- 
son, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 


Shinn, John, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in Warren County, O., March 2, 
1824, and united with the Church at the age of fifteen. 
He was received into the Cincinnati Conference in 1854. 
In 1862 he entered the Christian Commission, and after- 
wards became an army chaplain. After the war he was 
county agent of the Bible Society for one year. In 
1866 he again entered the pastorate, and labored until 
death (by paralysis), which occurred at West Mansfield, 
O., Sept. 26, 1871. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1872, p. 107. 


Shinshiu (meaning New Sect) is the name of a 
Japanese sect of Buddhists, who are the adherents of 
one of the most remarkable developments of Buddhism, 
unique in many points. Buddhism has been called the 
Protestantism of Asia; the Shinshiu followers are the 
Protestants of Buddhism. Many of the distinctive ten- 
ets of Buddhism so called are repudiated by the Shin 
sect. Their priests marry and rear families, eat flesh 
and drink wine. Nuns, monks, and monasteries are un- 
known within their pale; schools, or rather real theo- 
logical seminaries, taking their place. Penance, fast- 
ing, pilgrimages, prescribed diet, isolation from society, 
and, generally, amulets and charms, are proscribed. The 
Protestant doctrine of justification by faith in Buddha 
is their central tenet, in opposition tothe common Buddh- 
ist idea of salvation by works. Devout prayer, purity 
and earnestness of life, and trust in Buddha himself as 
the only worker of perfect righteousness, are insisted 
upon. They scornfully reject the worship of most of 
the idols venerated by the other sects, The Scriptures 
of Shinshiu, instead of being kept in the Sanscrit and 
archaic Chinese, as in other sects, are translated into 
the vernacular, and their daily reading urged. The 
Shin temples are built, not on mountains and in se- 
cluded places, but on the main streets, and in the 
crowded and business centres of great cities, with altars 
gorgeous in their magnificence. The Shin priests are 
more highly educated than those of any other Japanese 
sect, and the average intelligence of their worshippers 
is superior. They profess never to intermeddle with 
political affairs, receive no government aid, and pride 
themselves on their self-reliance. When travelling, 
they assume the lay dress, and in time of war claim the 
right of defence. Whole battalions of sacerdotal sol- 
diery have been recruited from the Shin sect in the 
wars of the past. Their influence is probably greater 
than that of any other sect in Japan. Within the last 
decade, they have organized their training-schools on 
the model of Christian theological seminaries, and have 
carefully studied the weapons and methods of Christian 
missionaries. ‘They have lately sent out successful mis- 
sionaries to China, Corea, and the Riu-Kiu ( Loochoo) 
islands. ‘There are six subsects or divisions in Shin- 
shiu, who have in all 13,718 temples, Other names for 
the Shin sect are Monto (“ Followers of the Gate”) and 
Tkko, from the initial of one of their canonical books, 
both terms referring to their singleness of aim and unity 
of organization. Shinshiu was founded by Shinran 
(born 1171, died 1262), who was a pupil of Honen, 
founder of the Jodo sect, and a man of noble descent. 
When in Kioto, at thirty years of age, he married a 
lady of noble rank, and thus set the example of mat- 
riage, and gave the newly founded sect a prestige it has 
ever since enjoyed with both mikado and shogun (ty- 
coon). So great has been the numerical, intellectual, 
and religious influence of Shinshiu upon the nation, that 
the mikado Mutsuhito, by a rare act of imperial favor, 
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honored the memory of Shinran by bestowing upon him 
the posthumous title, by imperial letters patent, of Ken- 
shin Daishi (Great Revealer of Light ), on Nov. 28, 
1876. Though wary and ceaselessly active in their en- 
deavors to counteract Christianity, now so aggressive in 
Japan, they have resisted every effort of the govern- 
ment to amalgamate them with other sects, and their 
enemies and rivals of late have charged them with be- 
ing so much like Christians that separation from the 
latter is inconsistent. (W. E.G.) 

Shint6d (Shintdism, Sintuism, “the Religion of the 
Kami”) is the term for the religion of the ancient Jap- 
anese which existed before the introduction of Confu- 
cian ethics or Buddhism into Japan, and which was 
practiced in a more or less pure form until the restora- 
tion of the mikado to supreme power in 1868, when a 
thorough purification and propagation of the ancient 
cult was ordered by the government. Nearly all ac- 
counts of Shinto by European writers prior to 1870 are 
of little value, as these treat of the impure Buddhaized 
form. The ancient documents and archaic literature of 
Shinto have been unearthed and made accessible even 
to native readers only during the last and present cen- 
turies. The ancient faith has always had a distinct life 
and literature apart from the imported creeds of India 
and China, and pure Shintoists insist that the native 
and the foreign religions are incompatible. i 

Shinto is a Chinese term repudiated by native schol- 
ars, who use the pure Japanese word Kami no Michi 
( way or doctrine of the gods). Since the introduc- 
tion of Chinese letters in the 6th century A.D., every 
important Japanese word has a Chinese equivalent and 
svnonyms, The term Shinto was coined to distinguish 
the native cult from the two other to or do then new 
upon the soil, viz. Ju-do (Confucianism) and Butsu-7o 
(Buddhism). The literal rendering of Shinto is “ the- 
ology.” 

I. The Scriptures, Essence, and Characteristics of 
Shintoism (to A.D. 60).—To decide positively the ulti- 
mate origin of Shinto, whether a purely indigenous 
growth or imported from the Asian mainland, is to de- 
cide the origin of the Japanese people. Believing as 
we do that the aborigines of Japan were Ainos in the 
north and Malays in the south, ultimately conquered by 
immigrant tribes from the Mantchurian highlands, de- 
scending through Corea, who thus became the dominant 
race in Japan, we must refer the origin of the germs, 
but the germs only, of Shinto to the Asian mainland. 
The pre-Confucian religion of China (see the She King: 
Book of Ancient Chinese Poetry [ transl. by Dr. Legge], 
p. 46-53) and Shinto had some striking points in com- 
mon, though the growth and development of Shinto 
have been on Japanese soil. The Asian invaders in 
Japan had neither letters nor writing until they were 
brought from China after the 3d century A.D. Rigid 
Shintoists, however, assert that previously there was a 
native alphabet in use called Shindaijt or Shinji (god- 
letters, or letters of the divine age). The Buddhists and 
all foreign scholars maintain that this alphabet was de- 
rived from Corea. Certain it is that these “god-let- 
lers” were never in general use, nor can their influence 
be traced on the alphabets now written in Japan, while 
no literary remains have yet been found written in 
them. The origin of most of the Shinji may be discov- 
ered by comparing them with the alphabet invented in 
Corea in the latter part of the 7th century A.D., and 
still in use by the Coreans. This subject has been fruit- 
ful of literary controversy in Japan. 

The oldest monuments both of Shinto and the Japan- 
ese language are the Kojiki (book of ancient traditions, 
or “notices of ancient things”), the Nihongi (chronicles 
of Japan), and some liturgical works, such as the Na- 
katomi no Hirai (the Nakatomi ritual) and the En- 
gishiki (book of the ceremonial law of Shinto). These 
ancient texts, with the recensions, commentaries, and 
controversial writings of the native scholars and Shinto 
revivalists—Mabuchi (1697-1769), Motoöri (1730-1801), 
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and Hirata (1776-1843)—form the chief sources of infor- 
mation concerning Shinto. In the texts are imbedded 
a number of poetical passages forming the Noritd, or 
Shinto liturgies, composed most probably centuries be- 
fore the introduction of writing, and preserved through 
the medium ofthe human memory. The ancient texts 
contain the cosmogony, philosophy, and ritual of Shin- 
to. According to them, Japan is the centre of the earth, 
and the mikado is the first of men and vicar of gods. 
Infallibility is his attribute, and his will is the test of 
right. 

The Kojiki is written almost entirely in pure Japan- 
ese style as concerns the forms both of language and 
thought, while the text of the Nihongi is full of Chi- 
nese modes of expression and purely Chinese philo- 
sophical conceptions. Both are expressed by Chinese 
characters, which in some cases are phonetic for Japan- 
ese words, but in others are ideographic. The correct 
deciphering of the texts, especially that of the Kojiki, 
and the interlinear given in kana letters in some edi- 
tions, is a comparatively modern work, which is as vet 
by no means infallible. The Kojiki was composed A.D. 
712 by order of the 44th mikado, Gemmio, and first 
printed in the period 1624-42. The Nihkongi was com- 
posed A.D. 720, and the evident intent of the writer is 
to clothe the matter in hand in Chinese garb and give 
a Chinese character to the native history. The tenor 
of both works is best shown by a comparison of their 
opening sentences literally translated : 


Kojiki. 

“ At the time of the begin- 
ning of heaven and earth, 
there existed three pillar 
(chief) kamt (gods). The 
name of one kami was ‘ Lord 
of the Middle of Heaven ;’ 
next, ‘High Ineffable Pro- 
creator ;' next, ‘Ineffable 
Procreator.’ These three 
existing single, hid their 
bodies (died, passed away, 
or became pure spirit). 
Next, when the young land 
floated like o1] moving 
about, there came into ex- 
istence, sprouting upwards 
like a rush shoot, a kami 
named ‘ Delightful Rush 
Sprout ;’ next, ‘Heavenly 
Standin Re on - the - Bottom’ 
kami. The two chief kami, 
existing single, hid their 
bodies. Next came into ex- 
istence these three kami,” 
etc. 


Nihongi. 

“Of old, when heaven 
and earth were not yet sep- 
arated, and the in (male, 
active, or positive principle) 
and the yo (female, passive, 
or negative principle) were 
not separated, chaos, envel- 
oping all things, like a fowl’s 
egg, contained within it a 
germ. The clear and ethe- 
real substance expanding 
became heaven; the heavy 
and thick substance agglu- 
tinating became earth. The 
ethereal union ofmatter was 
easy, but the thickened sub- 
stance hardened with diffi- 
culty. Therefore heaven 
existed first; the earth was 
fixed afterwards. Subse- 
quently deity (kami) was 
born (or evolved, wmaru ). 
Now, it is said that in the 
beginning of heaven and 
earth the soil floated about 


like a fish floating on the 
top of the water,” etc. 


In the Kojiki we have the original Japanese theory of 
creation, and in the Nihkongi the same account with 
Chinese philosophical ideas and terms added. Indeed, 
the first verse of the Nzhongi down to “ Now, it is said,” 
etc., is borrowed direct from Chinese books. Both 
texts show that the Japanese scheme of creation starts 
without a Creator or any first cause; matter appears 
before mind, and deity has no existence before matter. 
The idea of space apart from matter was also foreign to 
these ancient philosophers. There is no creation, prop- 
erly speaking, but only evolution until the gods (kami) 
are evolved or get being. The work of creation prop- 
erly so called begins only when after the genesis of sev- 
eral pairs of (hitori-gami) single, sexless beings, Izana- 
gi and Izanami appear. Standing upon the floating 
bridge of heaven, Izanagi plunged his jewelled falchion 
(or spear) into the unstable waters beneath, and, with- 
drawing it, the drops which trickled from it congealed, 
and formed an island. Upon this they descended, and 
planting the falchion in the ground, made it the central 
pillar of a palace which they built around it, intending 
that it should be the pillar of a continent. Izanagi 
means “ The-male-who-invites,” Izanami “ The-female- 
who-invites.” In Izqnagi was the first manifestation 
of the male principle; in Izanami that of the female 
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principle. They were the first beings who were con- 
scious of a difference of sex. They separated to make a 
tour of the island. At their meeting the female spirit 
spoke first — “ How joyful to meet a lovely male!” 
Izanagi, offended that the female had spoken first, re- 
quired the circuit to be repeated. Meeting a second 
time, the male spirit spoke first, and said, “ How joyful 
to meet a lovely female!” Then followed the first prac- 
tice of the art of love. Whence the origin of the human 
race, the gods (kami), and the ten thousand things in 
heaven and earth. The first series of children born 
were the islands of Japan. The details of creation were 
carried out by the various kami who sprang from Izana- 
giand Izanami. In the conception of many of the sub- 
ordinate kami and the objects which make up the world, 
the two creator-deities had a common part, but many 
others were generated by the separate action of each. 
Thus, in bringing forth the god of fire Izanami suffered 
great pain, and from the matter which she vomited 
forth in her agony sprang the god and goddess of met- 
al. She afterwards created the gods of clay and fresh 
water to pacify the fire-god when he was inclined to be 
turbulent. Izanagi, being incensed at the fire- god, 
clove him in three pieces with his sword. From the 
fragments sprang the gods of thunder, of mountains, 
and of rain. The gods of clay and fresh water married. 
From the head of their offspring grew the mulberry and 
silkworm ; from the navel, the five esculent grains—rice, 
wheat, millet, beans, and sorghum. Izanami had en- 
joined upon her consort not to look upon her during her 
retirement, but Izanagi disregarding her wish, she fled 
into the nether world (the “root-land,” or “land of 
darkness”), Izanagi descended to induce her to return 
to earth. He found the region one of awful foulness, 
and the body of his consort a mass of worms, Escaping 
to the upper world, he purified himself by repeated 
washings in the sea. In these acts many gods were 
born, among others Susanoé from his nose and Ama- 
terasu from his left eye. The deities created out of the 
filth from which he washed himself are the evil deities 
that war against the good gods and still trouble man- 
kind in many ways. At this time heaven and earth 
were very close to each other, and the goddess Ama- 
terasu being a rare and beautiful child, whose body shone 
brilliantly, Izanagi sent her up the pillar that united 
heaven and earth, and bade her rule over the high plain 
of heaven. She ever afterwards illuminated heaven 
and earth. Her name, Ama-terasu-O-Mi-Kami, means 
“ From - heaven - far - shining - Deity.” The Chinese 
equivalent is “ Ten - Sho- Dai - Jin,” and the common 
English term “sun - goddess.” Susanoö, whose full 
name is “ Take-Haya-Susano-O-Mikoto,” was likewise 
commanded to rule over the blue plain of the sea and 
the multitudinons salt waters. He, however, neglected 
to keep his kingdom in order, was very slovenly, and 
cried constantly. To cure him of his surly behavior, 
his father made him ruler over the kingdom of night. 
Ile is usually styled the god of the moon. Instead of 
reforming his conduct, Susanod grew worse. He turned 
a wild horse loose into the rice-fields planted by his sis- 
ter the sun-goddess, defiled the white rice in her store- 
house, and, finally, while one day she was weaving, he 
flung the reeking hide of a wild horse freshly skinned 
over her loom, and the carcass into the room. Dreadful- 
- ly frightened and hurt, the sun-goddess withdrew into a 
rocky cave and shut the door. Instantly there was 
darkness over heaven and earth—a calamity which the 
turbulent gods improved by making a confused noise 
like the buzzing of flies. A great congress of all the 
gods was now held in the dry bed of the River of Heaven 
(the Milky-way), and after devising and carrying out 
many expedients—which became the foundation of the 
arts of life in Japan—the sun-goddess came out, light 
shone again, and Susanoé was banished into a distant 
land, where his adventures took place, the accounts of 
which fill many pages in the national mythology. As 
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discord reigned, which the sun-goddess seeing resolved 
to correct by sending her grandson, Ninigi, to earth to 
tule over it. She gave him a mirror—the emblem of 
her own soul—a sword of divine temper taken by Su- 
sanoo from the tail of an eight-headed dragon which he 
had slain, and a seal or ball. Accompanied by a great 
retinue of deities, he descended by means of the float- 
ing bridge of heaven on which the divine first pair had 
stood to Mount Kirishima (which lies between Hiuga 
and Satsuma). After his descent, heaven and earth, 
which had already separated to a considerable distance, 
receded utterly, and further communication ceased. 
Ninigi was received with due honors by the earthly 
kami, and began to rule without much opposition. His 
grandson, whose mother was a dragon in the form of a 
woman, was Jimmu Tennō (as he is usually styled), 
the first mikado of Japan. At this point the first vol- 
ume ofthe Kojiki ends, Thenceforth the narratives of 
the Kojiki (with Nihongi) form the history of Japan to 
the time of Suiko (empress), who reigned A.D. 593- 
628, and on these books all subsequent works are 
based. 

The Kojiki and Nihongi form the historic and doctri- 
nal basis of Shinto, and from them we gather its char- 
acteristics. Its cosmogony and theogony is evolution. 
In it is no Supreme God, Creator, or Trinity (as some 
foreign writers have said), Its highest gods were once 
creatures before being creators, and all its lower grades 
of deities were once men. The Shinto earth is Japan; 
its heaven is immediately above the mikado’s realm. 
The literal meaning of the names of the several pairs 
of deities preceding the first having sex, and the com- 
ments of the native writers, show that they are merely 
names descriptive of the various stages through which 
they passed before arriving at the perfection of exist- 
ence. Thus, some of the names of these rudimentary 
deities are “ First Mud,” “ Sand and Mud,” “ Body witb- 
out Hands, Feet, or Head — fœtus,” “Beginning of 
Breath,” “Complete Perfection,” “Awful One,” ete. 
Thus, out of the mud, through a series of protoplastic 
deities, the first creative pair evolved unto perfection. 

So far we have given an outline of the Kojiki and 
Nihongi texts, refraining from any but the most neces 
sary explanations or comment. From the acknowl- 
edged native orthodox commentators, who add much 
more in works which are the richest mines for the stu- 
dent of Japanese archeology and religion, we add further 
explanation. The description of the act of Izanagi and 
Izanami in creating Japan is only a euphemism for the 
sexual act. The jewelled spear, [lirata thinks, was in 
the form of a lingo. The worship of the phallus has 
from prehistoric times been nearly universal in Japan 
(The Mikado’s Empire, p. 33, note). The point of the 
spear became the axis of the earth. That “the mo- 
tion imparted to the fluid mass of earth was the ongin 
of its daily revolutions” is a statement showing how the 
acquisition of European knowledge enables a Shinto 
commentator to accommodate an ancient text to mod- 
ern notions. The island formed by the congealed drops 
was once at the north pole, but has since taken its 
present position in the Inland Sea. Japan lies on the 
top of the globe, which accounts for the fact that she 
escaped the flood which took place in China in the reign 
of Yao (B.C. 2356), and by which Occidental countries 
were drowned, China and Corea suffering less, because 
near Japan. The stars were formed when Izanagis 
spear was drawn out of the earth; the muck which was 
unfit to enter into the composition of the world flew of 
in lumps into space and became the stars. After the 
birth of the Japan islands (Yezo and Saghalin not be- 
ing mentioned, as these were not discovered till long 
after the writing of the Kojiki) by ordinary generation, 
the remaining small islands and foreign countries were 
formed by the spontaneous consolidation of the foam of 
the sea; hence their immeasurable inferiority. Hence 
Japan is the Holy Country—the Land of the Gods—and 


the earth-gods and evil deities multiplied, confusion and ; the mikado is the Tenno (heavenly king) and the Ten- 
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shi (son of heaven) whom all Japanese must reverently 
obey. 

Shinto contains no moral codes. The duty of the 
Shintoist is to live in fear and reverence of the mem- 
ories of the dead, to imitate the example of the gods 
~ and illustrious ancestors. Shinto prescribes no ritual, 
formulates no dogmas, contains no argument, teaches no 
immortality, commands no polemic propagation. These 
two latter doctrines may be easily developed from its 
Scriptures, as in practice they have been, since all men 
are derived from gods who are immortal, and the heav- 
enly kami made war upon the earthly, and the mikados 
by divine right slew the disobedient rebels. The pre- 
scribed ecclesiastical machinery and personnel are ex- 
tremely simple. Its temples (miya, “house worthy of 
honor”) are thatched or shingled edifices of htnoki wood, 
about which there should be no paint, gilding, or gaudy 
decoration. The type of Shinto architecture, easily 
recognised, is the primitive hut with ridge-pole and 
cross-beams. Within are no idols oremblems. Noth- 
ing is visible save the strips of notched white paper 
called the gohei, which depend from a wand of hinoki 


wood, or are fixed in a pair of vases, A mirror—em-. 


blem of the purity of the sun-goddess—a closet of hinoki 
containing a paper on which a prayer is written, and, 
on occasions, the offerings of fruit, fish, and various 
foods, which become the property of the shrine-keepers, 
are the appurtenances of a Shinto temple. Outside, at 
the entrance of the path leading to the shrine, is the 
torii (bird-rest), or portal ; now serving to the common 
mind as a gateway, but anciently used as a perch for 
the sacred fowls who proclaimed the break of day. 
Among the most approved of the ancient sacrifices, 
besides rice, rice-beer, fine cloth and coarse cloth, silk 
and brocade (now partly symbolized by the gohet), were 
white horses, boars, and cocks—the first for the per- 
sonal use of the gods, the second for food, and the third 
for time-keepers. A peculiarity concerning the living 
sacrifices was that they were not slaughtered, but after 
being hung up by the legs before the shrine were again 
set free. Sin was recognised, and the need of confes- 
sion and cleansing recognised. All sin was conceived 
as pollution. The chief Shinto rite is that of purifica- 
tion, and its rituals consist almost wholly, besides offer- 
ings, of prayers for cleansing and actual lustrations. 
Anciently the mikados commanded public ablutions in 
the river. Later on, the symbolical cleansing from sin 
was made by the people casting paper figures of men 
into the river; then the mikado deputed the high-priest 
at Kidto to perform the symbolical act for the whole na- 
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Shinto Priest, with gohei, in prayer to the kami. 
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tion, and an iron mannikin was made of the size of the 

mikado and thrown into the river. The ancient elabo- 

rate systems of purification by salt or water in the cases 

of birth, death, etc., binding the mouth of the officiating 

priest with paper, lest breath pollute the offerings, are 

only observed at present by Shinto purists, and their 

modern expression is that of rinsing the mouth or dip- 

ping the hands in water before prayer at the shrine. 

The following is a characteristic Shinto prayer. The 

worshipper at the shrine pulls a white rope attached to 

a bell hung in the roof above the shrine, claps his hands 

thrice, folds them palm to palm, bows his head on his 

thumbs, and prays, “I say with awe, deign to bless 

me by correcting the unwitting faults which, seen and 

heard by you, I have committed; by blowing off and 

clearing away the calamities which evil gods might in- 

flict; by causing me to live long and hard, like the last- 

ing rock; and by repeating to the gods of heavenly 

origin and to the gods of earthly origin the petitions 

which I present every day, along with your breath, that 
they may hear with the sharp-earedness of the forth-gal- 

loping colt” In the Engishiki, or Book of Ceremonial 
Law, there are numerous specimens of prayers and joy- 
ful chants for harvest, remarkable alike for their sol- 
emn simplicity and poetic beauty. The deified forces 
of nature — thunder, lightning, earthquakes — and the 

kami of the sea, rivers, hot springs, mountains, trees, . 
roads, yards, and wells, are all worshipped and addressed 

in prayer. 

Such is “pure Shinto”—a bald mythology, a patri- 

archal cult of autochthons, a literary scaffolding for 
propping up the supremacy of a tribe of conquerors, a 
religious device for a nation in its savage infancy—a: 
Robinson Crusoe among religions. Motoöri teaches that 
morals were invented by the Chinese because they were 
an immoral people; but in Japan there is no necessity 
for any system of morals, as every Japanese acted 
aright if he only consulted his own heart. The duty 
of a good Japanese consists in obeying the mikado, 
without questioning whether these commands are right 
or wrong. It is only immoral people like the Chinese 
who presume to discuss the character of their sovereigns, 
Hence, in ancient Japan, government and religion were 
one and the same. The mikado is the centre of Church 
and State, which are one. He is more than sovereign 
pontiff. Japan is the land of the gods.: The mikado 
is god and vicar of all the gods, and in his hands rests 
the ownership of all the land; hence, what a Japanese 
eats, drinks, and enjoys is from the mikado and his 
heavenly ancestors. And, above all, is the crowning 
glory of the Holy Country—one dynasty of heaven-de- 
scended rulers, which from all time has stood unchanged, 
and to all eternity will stand unchangeable. (In Japan 
the dynasty has never changed. The present mikado 
is the 123d of the line, while in China there have been 
thirty-three or thirty-four dynasties. The date fixed 
for the accession of Jimmu Tenno is B.C. 660.) Asa 
political force, Shinto has no parallel in the history of 
Japan, if indeed of any nation. More than all else, it 
has contributed to the unity of the Japanese people. It 
was the main-spring of the tremendous revolution of 
1868, whose secondary effect and outward phases have 
attracted the attention of the world. Such was Shinto 
before the advent of Confucian ethics or Buddhism. 
“ It is quite possible to show that the indigenous belief ` 
of the ancient Japanese contained unformed materials 
out of which might have been evolved, in the course 
of ages, both positive morality and law, had not the 
process been interrupted at an early stage.” 

Il. History of Shintoism, including its Developments 
and Modifications by Buddhism and Chinese Ethics (A.D. 
600-1700).—The Chinese ethical system reached Japan 
long before Buddhism. Confucianism easily lends itself 
to despotism, and the Five Relations of the Chinese sage 
were grafted on Shinto before the creed of Buddha be- 
gan to influence the Japanese in and after A.D. 552. 
The new faith from India met with ready acceptance, 
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its gorgeous ritual soon eclipsing the old cult, which 
gradually lost many of its distinguishing character- 
istics, and for centuries was unknown in its purity 
to the masses, though jealously guarded by a few court 
nobles. In some sequestered miyas its rites were per- 
fectly preserved, even to the lighting of fire by means 
only of the fire-drill and Retinispora obtusa wood, whence 
the native word hinoki, “ fire-wood.” 

In spite of the attractions of their more sensuous 
worship, the Buddhist propagandists found that the roots 
of Shinto were very deep in the hearts of the martial 
Japanese. To retain permanent hold upon the national 
heart, it would be necessary to propound some scheme 
of reconciliation by which the ancient traditions of 
their divine aucestors were woven into the Indian dog- 
mas. To do this required some master spirit profound- 
ly learned in both Shinto and Buddhism, a deep student 
of the Japanese nature, bold, and perhaps unscrupulous. 
The conversion of a line of theocratic emperors, whose 
authority was derived from their divine origin and sac- 
erdotal character, is a striking anomaly in Japanese his- 
tory; but to fuse into unity such cults as Shinto and 
Buddhisin was a task like that of reconciling Homer 
and Moses—Grecian and Hebrew culture. Neverthe- 
less, a Japanese Philo was at hand. Kobo, a Buddhist 
priest (b. 774, d. 835), perhaps Japan’s mightiest intel- 
lect—the resemblance of whose head to that of Shak- 
speare has been pointed out—achieved the work with 
almost perfect success. Kobo was a scholar in Sanscrit, 
Pali, and Chinese, a zealous student of Buddhism in 
Corea and China, and a master of the Shinto Scriptures, 
which he studied at the Japanese Mecca, Isé. While 
at the shrine of the goddess Toyo, she manifested her- 
self to him and delivered the revelation on which his 
system is founded. His scheme, briefly stated, is that 
the Shinto deities were the incarnations of Buddha in 
Japan previous to the teaching of his perfect doctrines. 
Each Shinto kami is rebaptized with a Buddhist name. 
Thus Amaterasu becomes Amida, Ojin, Hachiman, ete. 
The legends of the Kojiki were explained according to 
the philosophy of Buddhism, and shown to contain the 
essence and tenets of Buddha’s teachings. A charac- 
teristic specimen of this style of reasoning is the Sanka- 
iri, one of the best Japanese theological works. Ko- 
bo’s system finally secured the complete ascendency of 
Buddhism. The mikado was so pleased that he gave 
it the name of Riðbu-Shinto (twofold doctrine of the 
gods). In the daily worship for each month, the Buddh- 
ist Bosatsti (Podhisattra) and certain of the Shinto kami 
are worshipped as one and the same. The general 
name for the kami, who were incarnations of Buddha, is 
gongen. Thenceforth, until within the last decade, the 
form of Shinto generally known and practiced, and as 
such treated of by European writers, was Ridbu, impure 
or Buddhaized Shinto, which is utterly repudiated by 
true Shintoists, who accuse Kobo of fraud and forgery. 
We have not space to do more than mention that there 
are fifteen or more sects of corrupt Shintoists, but pass 
pn to glance briefly at the recent developments and 
sudden outburst of Shinto as a tremendous political force 
in and since the ever-memorable vear of 1868, when Ja- 
pan achieved the paradox of a return to the ancient ré- 
gime and to the modern order of things. 

III. Revival and Reformation of Shintoism (from A.D. 
1700 to the present time).—Within the last hundred 
vears a school of native writers have attempted to purge 
Shinto of its foreign elements and present it in its orig- 
inal purity. The activity of these scholars bore fruit 
in the creation of a large body of literature, some po- 
lemic, but most of it of high historic and antiquarian 
value. At the same time the eyes of the people were 
opened to see that the shogun was a political usurper, 
and the mikado, being the vicar of the gods, was, and 
ought of right to be, the sole ruler of his people. The 
increasing reverence for the mikado generated by Shinto 
scholars soon grew into fiery zeal. and a turbulent de- 


termination to restore the mikado, abolish Buddhism, | 
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sweep all foreigners from the Holy Country, and rehabil- 
itate Shinto as the State religion. Shinto created one 
of the most powerful currents of thought that helped to 
swell the flood which in 1868 swept away the dual sys- 
tem of government and restored the Tennō (son of 
heaven) or mikado (honorable gate, sublime porte, Pha- 
raoh ) to supremacy, abolished the office of shogun, 
and made the city of Yedo the national capital, now 
called Tokio. These changes would doubtless have taken 
place even if Perry or other foreigners had not come to 
Japan. Their presence gave to the mighty uprising of 
the nation that outward direction which has filled the 
eve of Christendom with wonder. No sooner was the 
new or ancient form of government established in Tokio 
than successive edicts were issued which utterly purged 
the Ridbu-Shinto temples and all the national shrines 
of all Buddhist influences, both material and personal, 
and again the gohei, mirror, and unpainted wood re- 
placed the symbols, gilding, candles, incense, and paint of 
Buddhism. The Buddhist monasteries and temples were 
shorn of much of their revenues, and “sequestration” 
was the order of the day. A propaganda was instituted 


in Tokio, and attempts made to convert all the Japanese 


people to Shinto tenets and practice. Despite of spo- 
radic and local successes, the scheme was a splendid fail- 
ure, and bitter disappointment succeeded the first exul- 
tation of victory. Confronted by modern problems of 
society and government, the mikado’s ministers found 
themselves unable, if indeed willing, to entomb politics 
in religion, and gradually the.shadowy cult of Shinto 
waned from its momentary splendor. Its fortunes may 
be traced in the rank and grade of the Department of 
Religion. Anciently, and for a while in 1868, the Jin Gi 
Kuan (council of the gods of heaven and earth) held 
equal authority and influence with the Dai Jo Kuan 
(the great council of the government). Soon, however, 
from a supreme Auan, it was made one of the ten boards 
of administration, the Jin Gi Sho. In less than a year 
its dignity was again lowered by being made the Kio 
Bu Sho (board of religious instruction). Finally, in 
1877, it was quietly turned over to the Home Depart- 
ment and made a bureau with a very shadowy exist- 
ence. Nevertheless, Shinto is still a living force to 
millions in Japan, and, with Buddhism, shares the arena 
against advancing Christianity in that country. The 
census of 1874 gave a return of 76,119 Shinto officials 
and priests, and 128,000 Shinto shrines as against 207,699 
Buddhist priests and monks and 90,000 temples. It is 
probable that the Buddhists still outnumber Shintoists 
four or five times over. The cardinal tenets promul- 
gated by the Department of Religion in 1872, which are 
the central themes of the Shinto lecturers (who, how- 
ever, enforce them by texts drawn from the Confucian 
and Chinese classics), are the three following : 


1. Thou shalt honor the gods and love thy.country. 

2. Thou shalt clearly understand the principles of heav- 
en and the duty of man. 

3. Thou shalt revere the mikado as thy sovereign and 
obey the will of his court. 


In its higher forms, Shinto is simply a cultured and in- 
tellectual atheism. In its lower forms it is blind obedi- 
ence to governmental and priestly dictates. ‘‘ Shinto, 
as expounded by Motodri, is nothing more than an en- 
gine for reducing the people to a condition of mental 
slavery.” Japan being a country of very striking nat- 
ural phenomena, the very soil and air lend themselves 
to support in the native mind this system of hero-wor- 
ship and worship of the forces of nature. In spite, how- 
ever, of the conservative power of the ancestral influ- 
ences, the patriotic incentives, and the easy morals of 
Shinto, it is doubtful whether, with-the pressure of 
Buddhism, the spread of popular education and Chris- 
tianity, it can long retain its hold upon the Japanese 
people. For the details of worship, festivals, symbols, 
description of temples, etc., see works on Japan. 

IV. Literature.—The leading writer on Shinto is 
Ernest Satow, secretary in Japanese to H. B. M. Lega- 
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tion in Japan, who has written The Revival of Pure 
Shinto, and The Shinto Shrines of Isé, in the Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan for 1874; The My- 
thology and Worship of the Ancient Japanese, in the 
Westminster Review for July, 1878. See also Griffis, The 
Mikado'’s Empire, p. 43-53, 96-100, 160, 300; Apple- 
tons’ Cyclopedia, ix, 538, 551, 562; Fuso Mimi Bu- 
kuro (a budget of Japanese), Notes (Yokohama, 1874) ; 
see also, with caution, Klaproth, Apergu des Annales des 
Empereurs du Japon; Siebold, Archiv zur Beschreibung 
von Japan; Kämpfer, History of Japan; and the va- 
rious sketches of travellers and missionaries, See JA- 
PAN. (W.E.G.) 

Ship (for the original term, see below). Under this 
head we propose to bring together all the important 
information extant relating to ancient and especially 
Biblical naval operations. These latter, although 
somewhat late historically and not very scientific, 
have nevertheless a peculiar interest. 

I. Extent of Navigation.—The Jews cannot be said to 
have been a seafaring people; yet their position on the 
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effort, however, to form and keep a navy in connection 
with the East was not lastingly successful; it soon be- 
gan to decline, and Jehoshaphat failed when at a later 
day he tried to give new life and energy to the enter- 
prise (xxii, 49, 50). In the time of the Maccabees Joppa 
was a Jewish seaport (1 Macc. xiv, 5). Herod the Great 
availed himself of the opportunities naturally afforded 
to form a more capacious port at Cæsarea (Josephus, 
War, iii, 9,3). Nevertheless, no purely Jewish trade 
by sea was hence even now called into being. Cæsarea 
was the place whence Paul embarked in order to pro- 
ceed as a prisoner to Rome (Acts xxvii, 2). His voyage 
on that occasion, as described most graphically in the 
Acts of the Apostles (xxvii, xxviii), if it requires some 
knowledge of ancient maritime affairs in order to be 
rightly understood, affords also rich and valuable mate- 
rials towards a history of the subject, and might, we feel 
convinced, be so treated as of itself to supply many ir- 
resistible evidences of the certainty of the events therein 
recorded, and, by warrantable inferences, of the credibil- 
ity of the evangelical history in general. No one but an 


map of the world is such as to lead us to feel that they ; eye-witness could have written the minute, exact, true, 
could not have been ignorant of ships and the business | and graphic account which these two chapters give. 


which relates thereunto. Phoenicia, the north-western | 


part of Palestine, was unquestionably among, if not at 
the head of, the earliest cultivators of maritime affairs. 
Then the Holy Land itself lay with one side coasting a 
sea which was anciently the great highway of naviga- 
tion, aud the centre of social and commercial enterprise. 
Within its own borders it had a navigable lake. The 
Nile, with which river the fathers of the nation had 
become acquainted in their bondage, was another great 
thoroughfare for ships. The Red Sea itself, which con- 
ducted towards the remote east, was at no great distance 
even from the capital of the land. Then at different 
points in its long line of sea-coast there were harbors of 
no mean repute. Let the reader call to mind Tyre and 
Sidon in Pheenicia, and Acre (Acco) and Jaffa (Joppa) 
in Palestine. Yet the decidedly agricultural bearing 
of the Israelitish constitution checked such a develop- 
ment of power, activity, and wealth as these favorable 
opportunities might have called forth on behalf of sea- 
faring pursuits, There can, however, be no doubt that 
the arts of ship-building and of navigation came to 
Greece and Italy from the East, and immediately from 
the Levant; whence we may justifiably infer that 
these arts, so far as they were cultivated in Palestine, 
were there in a higher state of perfection at an early 
period, at least, than in the more western parts of the 
world (Ezek. xxvii; Strabo, bk. xvi; Comenz, De Nave 
Tyria). Inthe early periods of their history the Israel- 
ites themselves would partake to a small extent of this 
skill and of its advantages, since it was only by degrees 
that they gained possession of the entire land, and for a 
long time were obliged to give up the sovereignty of 
very much of their seaboard to the Philistines and other 
hostile tribes. The earliest history of Palestinian ships 
lies in impenetrable darkness, so far as individual facts 
are concerned. In Gen. xlix, 13 there is, however, a 
prophecy, the fulfilment of which would connect the 
Israelites with shipping at an early period: “ Zebulun 
shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and he shall be for 
a haven of ships, and his border shall be unto Zidon” 
(comp. Deut. xxxiii, 19; Josh. xix, 10 sq.)—words which 
seem more fitly to describe the position of Asher in the 
actual division of the land. These local advantages, 
however, could have been only partially improved, since 
we find Hiram, king of Tyre, acting as carrier by sea for 
Solomon, engaging to convey in floats to Joppa the tim- 
ber cut in Lebanon fur the Temple, and leaving to the 
Hebrew prince the duty of transporting the wood from 
the coast to Jerusalem. When, after having conquered 
Elath and Ezion-geber on the farther arm of the Red 
Sea, Solomon proceeded to convert them into naval sta- 
tions for his own purposes, he was still, whatever he 
did himself, indebted to Hiram for “shipmen that had 
knowledge of the sea” (1 Kings ix, 26; x, 22). The 


The vessels connected with Biblical history were, with 
the exception of those used on the Sea of Galilee (for 
which see below), for the most part ships of burden, al- 
most indeed exclusively so, at least within the period 
of known historical facts, though in a remote antiquity 
the Phoenician states can hardly fail to have supported 
a navy for warlike, as it is known they did for predatory, 
purposes. This peculiarity, however, of the Biblical 
ships exonerates us from entering into the general sub- 
ject of the construction of ancient ships and their sev- 
eral subdivisions. A good general summary on that 
head may be found in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,s.v. A few details chiefly respect- 
ing ships of burden may be of service to the scriptural 
student. 

II. Sources of Information.— Ancient literature is 
singularly deficient in everything which relates to ships 
or navigation. No work written expressly on the sub- 
ject has come down to us; and we are dependent for our 
knowledge on the subject upon the incidental notices in 
poets and historians, or upon the figures on coins, mar- 
bles, or paintings, often the works of ignorant artists, 
which are calculated to mislead. Recent discoveries 
have, however, added much to our knowledge of the 
subject, especially in the marbles and pictures exhumed 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii. No one writer in the 
whole range of Greek and Roman literature has supplied 
us (it may be doubted whether all put together have 
supplied us) with so much information concerning the 
merchant-ships of the ancients as Luke in the narrative 
of Paul's voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii, xxviii). There 
was also dug up at the Piræus, in 1834, a series of mar- 
ble slabs, on which were inscribed the inventories of the 
ships of the Athenian fleet. They have been published 
by Prof. Béckh, of Berlin, under the title of Urkunden 
über das Seewesen des attischen Staates (Berlin, 1840, fol. 
and 8vo). The pictorial representations on the Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian monuments supply us some additional 
information. Julius Pollux, in his Onomasticon, has giv- 
en a long list of nautical terms which, although not often 
accompanied by explanations, puts us in possession of the 
terminology of ancient seamanship, and is satisfactory as 
agreeing in a remarkable manner with that of Luke. 
Isidore of Seville, in his Origines, also gives many nau- 
tical terms with explanations. For other literature, see 
at the end of this article. 

III. Original Terms.—As regards Paul’s voyage, it is 
important to remember that he accomplished it in three 
ships: first, the Adramyttian vessel [see ADRAMYTTIUM ] 
which took him from Cæsarea to Myra, and which was 
probably a coasting-vessel of no great size (Acts xxvii, 
1-6); secondly, the large Alexandrian corn-ship, in 
which he was wrecked on the coast of Malta (ver. 6; 
xxviii, 1) [see MELITA]; and, thirdly, another large Al- 
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exandrian corn-ship, in which he sailed from Malta by 
Syracuse and Rhegium to Puteoli (ver. 11-13). 

The word employed by Luke of each of these ships 
is, with one single exception, when he uses vate (Acts 
xxvii, 41), the generic term zrAotoy (ver. 2, 6, 10, 15, 
22, 30, 37, 38, 39, 44; xxviii, 11). The same general 
usage prevails throughout. Elsewhere in the Acts (xx, 
13, 38; xxi, 2, 3,6) we have zAotoy. So in James (iii, 
4) and in the Revelation (viii, 9; xviii, 17,19). In 
the Gospels we have mAotov (passim) or mAotapioy 
(Mark iv, 36; John xxi, 8). In the Sept. we find zwAoi- 
oy used twenty-eight times and vavc¢ nine times. Both 
words generally correspond to the Hebrew "98, oni, or 
MAIN, oniyah. In Jonah i, 5, wAotoy is used to repre- 
sent the Heb. M2"DO, sephindh, which, from its etymol- 
ogy, appears to mean a vessel covered with a deck or 
with hatches, in opposition to an open boat. The senses 
in which oxago¢ (2 Macc. xii, 3, 6) and oxagn (Acts 
xxvi, 16, 32) are employed we shall notice as we pro- 
ceed. The use of rpinpne, or trireme (A. V. “ galley”), 
is limited to a single passage in the Apocrypha (2 Macc. 
iv, 20). In four passages (Numb. xxiv, 24; Isa. xxxiii, 
21; Ezek. xxx, 9; Dan. xi, 30) the Heb. term is "%, tsi, 
so called from being set up or built. See Boat. 

IV. Styles of Ancient Ships.—1. Their Size.— The 
narrative which we take as our chief guide affords a 
good standard for estimating this. The ship in which 
Paul was wrecked had 276 persons on board (Acts xxvii, 
37), besides a cargo (¢oprioyv) of wheat (ver. 10, 38); 
and all these passengers seem to have been taken on to 
Puteoli in another ship (xxviii, 11) which had her own 
crew and her own cargo; nor is there a trace of any dif- 
ficulty in the matter, though the emergency was unex- 
pected. Now in English transport-ships, prepared for 
carrying troops, it is a common estimate to allow a ton 
and a half per man; thus we see that it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that these Alexandrian corn-ships were 
very much smaller than modern trading-vessels, What 
is here stated is quite in harmony with other instances. 
The ship in which Josephus was wrecked (Life, § 3), 
in the same part of the Levant, had 600 souls on board. 
The Alexandrian corn-ship described by Lucian (Navig. 
8. vota) as driven into the Piræus by stress of weather, 
and as exciting general attention from her great size, 
would appear (from a consideration of the measurements, 
which are explicitly given) to have measured 1100 or 
1200 tons. As to the ship of Ptolemy Philadelphus, de- 
scribed by Athenzeus (v. 204), this must have been much 
larger; but it would be no more fair to take that as a 
standard than to take the “Great Eastern” as a type of 
a modern steamer. On the whole, if we say that an 
ancient merchant-ship might range from 500 to 1000 
tons, we are clearly within the mark. 

2. Merchant-ships in the Old Test.—The earliest pas- 
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sages where seafaring is alluded to in the Old Test, are 
the following in order: Gen. xlix, 13, in the prophecy of 
Jacob concerning Zebulun (Sept. karoo map’ Sopor 
motwy); Numb. xxiv, 24, in Balaam’s prophecy (where, 
however, ships are not mentioned in the Sept.); Deut. 
xxviii, 68, in one of the warnings of Moses (a7roorpiwet 
oe Kuptoc cic Aiyumroy iv mXoioc); Judg. v, 17, in 
Deborah’s Song (Ady tg ri wapotxei moiotc). Next 
after these it is natural to mention the illustrations and 
descriptions connected with this subject in Job (ix, 26, 
Ñ Kal torı vavoiv tyvoc odov) and in the Psalms (xlvii 
[xlviii], 7, iv mvevpare Biaiw ovyrpipec nAoïa Gap- 
giç; ciii [civ], 26, ¿xei moia ĉıaropevovrar; cvi, 23, 
oi karaßaivovrec sic Sddacoav èv wrolotc). Prov. 
xxiii, 34 may also be quoted. To this add xxx, 19 
(rpiBovg voc movroropovonc); xxxi, 14 (vave ép- 
mopevopévn paxposev). Solomon’s own ships, which 
may have suggested some of these illustrations (1 Kings 
ix, 26; 2 Chron. viii, 18; ix, 21), have previously been 
mentioned. We must notice the disastrous expedition 
of Jehoshaphat’s ships from the same port of Ezion- 
geber (1 Kings xxii, 48, 49; 2 Chron. xx, 36,37). The 
passages which remain are in the prophets, especially 
Isaiah and Ezekiel. In the former prophet the gen- 
eral term “ships of Tarshish” is variously given in 
the Sept., wAotoy Sadaoong (Isa. ii, 16), roia Kapyn- 
ddvog (xxiii, 1,14), wAota Oaposig (1x, 9). For another 
allusion to seafaring, see xliii, 14. The celebrated 27th 
chapter of Ezekiel ought to be carefully studied in all 
its detail; and in Jonah i, 3-16 the following technical 
phrases in the Sept. (besides what has been already 
adduced) should be noticed: vaŭňov (ver. 3), ovrTpi- 
Biva (ver. 4), xeBorAny imosavro THY OKEYVmY, TOU 
kougiosnvat (ver. 5), komace 7 Sadagca (ver. 11, 12). 
In Dan. xi, 40 (cvvaySnoerat Baoitedc roù Boppa iv 
üppacı kai iv trmrevot Kai iv vavoi ToANaic) we touch 
the subject of ships of war. 

3. Ships of War in the Apocrypha.—Military opera- 
tions both by land and water (iv rý Saddooy Kai èri 
ric Enpac, 1 Macc. viii, 23, 32) are prominent subjects 
in the books of Maccabees. Thus in the contract be- 
tween Judas Maccabeus and the Romans it is agreed 
(ver. 26, 28) that no supplies are to be afforded to the 
enemies of either, whether oiroc, O7Aa, dpyúpiov, or 
moia. In a later passage (xv, 3) we have more ex- 
plicitly, in the letter of king Antiochus, 7Aota moep- 
ka (see ver. 14), while in 2 Macc. iv, 20 (as observed 
above) the word rpimpec, “ galleys,” occurs in the ac- 
count of the proceedings of the infamous Jason. Here 
we must not forget the monument erected by Simon 
Maccabeeus on his father’s grave, on which, with other 
ornaments and military symbols, were mota èmiyeyà vyp- 
piva, cic TÒ JewpeioSae UO TavTwY THY WAESYTWY 
THY Sadacoay (1 Macc. xiii, 29). Finally must be 
mentioned the noyade at Joppa, when the resident Jews, 
with their wives and children, 200 in number, were in- 
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Aucient Ship of the largest size. (From a painting at Pompeii.) 
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Ancient Egyptian Ship of the largest size. (From the sculptures in the Grotto of Eleutherum.) 


duced to go into boats and were drowned (2 Macc. xii, 
3, 4), with the vengeance taken by Judas (roy pév Ni- 
péva vixrwp ivéimpnoe Kai Ta okan KaripaAcke, ver. 6). 
It seems sufficient simply to enumerate the other pas- 
sages in the Apocrypha where some allusion to seafar- 
ing is made, They are the following: Wisd. v, 10; xiv, 
1; Ecclus, xxxiii, 2; xliii, 24; 1 Esd. iv, 23. 





Modern Levantine Ship. 


In row-boats the rowers are seated on the cross- 
beams (čvyá, in Latin transtra), hence called zygitæ. 
Before the invention of guupowder, naval combats were 
necessarily at close quarters; but to enable the soldiers 
(émtBarat) to fight without interfering with the row- 
ers, a platform or gangway (mapococ) was laid on the 
top of the bulwarks which surround the deck, projecting 
partly over the side and partly over the deck. Upon 
this they fought; and, where great speed was required, 
as in pursuit or flight, the fighting-men rowed, in which 
case movable seats or stools (Spavor) were requisite for 
them to sit upon, and from these they were called thra- 
nites. It appears, therefore, that from the necessity 
of the case, fighting-vessels must have had more than 
one rank of rowers, just as the natives of the South 
Seas both fight and row from the outriggers of their 
canoes. The adjoining cut represents the upper rank, 





Coin of Hadrian, showing a Trireme. 


or thranites, rowing from the gangway. It is right 
to explain that the artist has contrived to give the 
details of the bow and stern, by introducing only one 
fourth of the straight part of the ship where the rowers 
were seated. Otherwise, if done to a scale, a long low 
vessel would have appeared on a coin little more than 
a mere line. 

As the size of the vessels was increased, and they 
were decked over, the zygite retained their name, but 
were necessarily placed upon raised seats. Upon trial 
it was found that an additional rank of rowers, seated on 
the deck between the oars of the primitive rank, could, 
by keeping time, row without difficulty, As these were 
seated nearer the side of the ship, and under the gang- 
way or sheltered portion of the deck, which was called 
the thalamus, or sleeping - place, they were called thal- 
amites. Hence the three ranks of rowers in a trireme 
were the thranites, zygites, and thalamites; and hence 
the vertical distance between the rowers was only one 
half of the horizontal distance, or only eighteen inches, 
instead of six feet, as is usually supposed. 

The monoxyle, or hollow tree, with both ends rounded, 
must be held to be the primitive form and model for the 
ship, and continued to be so with little alteration till the 
Middle Ages, when a change in the mode of steering ren- 
dered a change in the form of the stern necessary, but 
which it is foreign to our purpose to take into consider- 
ation. 

4. Boats on the Sea of Galilee.—The reader of the 
New Test. is well aware how frequently he finds himself 
with the Saviour on the romantic shores of the Sea of 
Gennesareth. There Jesus is seen, now addressing the 
people from on board a vessel, wAotoy (Matt. xiii, 2, 
Luke v, 3), now sailing up and down the lake (Matt. 
Vili, 23; ix, 1; xiv, 13; John vi, 17). Some of his ear- 
liest disciples were proprietors of barks which sailed on 
this inland sea (Matt. iv, 21; John xxi, 3; Luke v, 3). 
These “ships” were indeed small. Josephus designates 
the ships here employed by the term oxagn. 
They were not, however, mere boats; they 
carried their anchor with them (War, iii, 
10,1; Life, § 33). There was, too, a kind 
of vessel larger than this, called cyedia by 
Josephus, who narrates a sea-fight which 
took place on the lake, conducted on the 
part of the Romans by Vespasian himself 
(War, iti, 10, 9). It thus appears that the 
lake was not contemptible nor its vessels 
mean; and those should hence learn to qual- 
ify their language who represent the Galile- 
an fishermen as of the poorest class. 
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Assyrian Armed Galley in Motion. (Sculpture from Koyunjik, in the 


British Museum.) 


There is a melancholy interest in that passage of Dr. 
Robinson’s Researches (iii, 253) in which he says that 
on his approach to the Sea of Tiberias he saw a single 
white sail. This was the sail of the one rickety boat 
which, as we learn from other travellers (see especially 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 81), alone remains on a 
scene represented to us in the gospels and in Josephus 
as full of life from the multitude of its fishing-boats. In 
the narratives of the call of the disciples to be “ fishers 
of men” (Matt. iv, 18-22; Mark i, 16-20; Luke v, 1-11), 
there is no special information concerning the charac- 
teristics of these boats. In the account of the storm 
and the miracle on the lake (Matt. viii, 23-27; Mark iv, 
35-41; Luke viii, 22-25), it is for every reason instruct- 
ive to compare the three narratives; and we should ob- 
serve that Luke is more technical in his language than 
Matthew, and Mark than Luke. Thus, instead of gec- 
pòc péyag eyéivero Ev TY Sahaooy (Matt. viii, 24), we 
have caréBn Aaiday avéipou cic THY Nipyny (Luke 
viii, 23), and again r@ KAvdwm Tov voarog (ver. 24); 
and instead of wore rò molov KadUrrecSat, we have 
cuverAnpovyro. In Mark (iv, 37) we have ra kipara 
éwéiBadrey cic TO Toto, Wore aùrò HON yEepiZecSat. 
This evangelist also mentions the zpooxepaXator, or 
boatman’s cushion, on which our blessed Saviour was 
sleeping ¿év ry mpvpry, and he uses the technical term 
exorracey for the lulling of the storm. See more on this 
subject in Smith, Dissertation on the Gospels (Lond. 
1853). We may turn now to John. In the account he 
gives of what followed the miracle of walking on the 
sea (vi, 16-25), moov and wAotaptoy seem to be used 
indifferently, and we have mention of other mAovapia. 
There would of course be boats of various sizes on the 
lake. The reading, however, is doubtful. Finally, in 
the solemn scene after the resurrection (John xxi, 1-8), 









| technical. Here again mAorov and w)oraptoy 
‘\5—| appear to be synonymous. If we compare all 
| these passages with Josephus, we easily come 
| to the conclusion that, with the large popula- 
| tion around the Lake of Tiberias, there must 
j| have been a vast number both of fishing-boats 
A, and pleasure-boats, and that boat-building 
| must have been an active trade on its shores 
=. (see Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 367). 
A- The so-called ships of the Lake of Tiberias 
YE were, in fact, fishing-boats impelled by oars 
Zi, (see Mark vi, 48; John vi, 19). We learn also 
© from Luke’s account of Christ stilling the tem- 
Z; pest, and his using the expression mAedyTwy, 
| “sailing” (viii, 23), that they must have had 
masts and sails; and from Mark’s account of 
the same event (iv, 38) they must have been 
furnished with a mpooxepddAaor, “ pillow,” which, ac- 
cording to Hesychius, was the same as the u7epeopion, 
or fleece, upon which the rowers sat. So far as we 
can learn from the scriptural account, they fished with 
nets, we must suppose with the drag-net, and also with 
the dpdiBrnorpoy (Matt. iv, 18) or dpgeBaddovrag 
(Mark i, 16). 





Fishermen Dragging a Net. (Mosaic pavement from Car- 
thage, in the British Museum.) 


V. Construction and Equipment.—1. Shape and Orna- 
ments of the Hull.—It is probable, from the mode of steer- 
ing (and, indeed, it is nearly evident from ancient works 
of art), that there was no very marked difference between 
the bow (zpwpa, “foreship,” Acts xxvii, 30, “fore part” 
ver. 41) and the stern (zpvpva, “ hinder part,” ver. 41; 
see Mark iv, 38). The “hold” (coiAn, “ the sides of the 
ship,” Jonah i, 5) would present no special peculiarities 
In merchant-ships the sides of the deck were defended 
by an open rail, the stem-post and stern-post rising in 
a curve, most frequently ter- 
minated by an ornament rep- 
resenting the head of a water- 
fowl bent backwards. This was 
termed the apelustre or che 
niscus (ynvioKoc, from yyy: à 
goose); or by a head in pro 
file, probably suggestive of the 
sign (rapaonpor, Acts xxviii, 
11) or name of the ship. Out- 
side of these ornaments were 
projections at each end, which 
increased the dimensions with- 
out adding to the capacity of 
tonnage of the vessels, This 
must be kept in mind in & 
timating the relative size of 
ancient and modern ships. On 
the stern-projections we some- 
times see an awning repre 
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Ancient Ship. (From a painting at Pompeii.) 


corresponding projections at the bow, we are informed 
by Lucian, in his description of an Alexandrian ship, 
that the anchors were stowed, and also the orpo- 
peia and meptaywyeic. The orpogeta may be inter- 
preted capstans for heaving up the anchors, and the re- 
ptaywyeic oars or paddies for helping the ship round 
when “slack in stays,” rendered by Hedericus “ instru- 
mentum ad circumagendam navem.” In the picture 
of Theseus deserting Adriadne, from Herculaneum, we 
see the cable coiled round a capstan near the stern. 
We see also the roof of one of the ofenoeic, or cabins, 
mentioned by Lucian in his description of the ship of 
Alexandria. It will be observed that the mode of furl- 
ing the sails like a window-curtain, more fully indicated 
in another figure, is marked by the outtine of the sole 
or lower edge of the sail. Of two other customary or- 
naments, however, one is probably implied, and the sec- 
ond is distinctly mentioned in the account of Paul’s 
voyage. That personification of ships which seems to 
be instinctive led the ancients to paint an eye on each 
side of the bow. Such is the custom still in the Med- 
iterranean, and indeed our own sailors speak of “the 
eyes” ofa ship. This gives vividness to the word avr- 
ogSahpeiv, which is used (Acts xxvii, 15) where it is 
said that the vessel could not “bear up into” (literally 
“look at”) the wind. ‘This was the vessel in which 
Paul was wrecked. An ornament of that which took 
him on from Malta to Pozzuoli is more explicitly re- 
ferred to. The “sign” of that ship (zrapaonpor, Acts 
xxviii, 11) was “Castor and Pollux” (lucida sidera— 
brilliant constellations, auspicious to navigators, Horace, 
Od. i, 3; Liv. xxxvii, 92; Tacit. Ann. vi, 34; Ovid, 
Trist. i, 10,1), and the symbols of these heroes (proba- 
bly in the form represented in the coin engraved under 
that article) were doubtless painted or sculptured on 
each side of the bow, as was the case with the goddess 
Isis on Lucian’s ship (17) tpwpa Thy trwrupoy Tig vews 
Sedov Eyovoa riy ‘low éxaréipwSev, Navig. c. 5). The 
Rev. George Brown found an inscription at Port Phenia 
which had been on an ancient building, superintended 
by an Alexandrian gubernator (xuBeovnrne, Acts xxvii, 
11), of the ship whose sign was “Isopharia.” In the list 
of the Attic fleet we find names like those of the mod- 
erns, such as “ Agatha,” “ Amphitrite,” “ Aura,” “ Delia,” 
“ Lyra,” “ Europa,” “ Centaur,” “ Roma,” etc. 

2. Masts, Sails, Ropes or Rigging, Yards, Oars, etc.— 
These, in distinction from the hull or vessel itself, were 
collectively called oxein or oxevn, gear (rd 0& cbpray- 
ra oxevy kaera, Jul. Poll.). We find this word twice 
used for parts of the rigging in the narrative of the 
Acts (xxvii, 17,19). The rig of an ancient ship was 
more simple and clumsy than that employed in modern 
times, Its great feature was one large mast, with one 
large square sail fastened to a yard of great length. 
Such was the rig also of the ships of the Northmen at 
a later period. [lence the strain upon the hull and 
the danger of starting the planks were greater than 
under the present system, which distributes the me- 
chanical pressure more evenly over the whole ship. 
Not that there were never more masts than one, or 
more sails than one on the same mast, in an ancient 
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merchantman. But these were repetitions, so to speak, 
of the same general unit of rig. In the account of 
Paul’s shipwreck very explicit mention is made of the 
aprepwy (Acts xxvii, 40), which is undoubtedly the 
“ foresail” (not “mainsail,” as in the A. V.). Such a 
sail would be almost necessary in putting a large ship 
about. On that occasion it was used in the process 
of running the vessel aground. Nor is it out of place 


‘| here to quote a Crimean letter in the Times (Dec. 5, 


1855) : “ The ‘ Lord Raglan’ [merchant-ship | is on shore, 
but taken there in a most sailurlike manner. Directly 
her captain found he could not save her, he cut away 
his mainmast and mizzen, and, setting a topsail on her 
foremast, ran her ashore stem on.” Such a mast may 
be seen raking over the bow, in representations of ships 
in Roman coins. In the Old Test. the mast (tordc) is 
mentioned (Isa. xxxiii, 23); and from another prophet 
(Ezek. xxvii, 5) we learn that the cedar-wood from Leb- 
anon was sometimes used for this part of ships. There 
is a third passage (Prov. xxiii, 34, 5D ÙN") where 
the top of a ship’s mast is probably intended, though 
there is some slight doubt on the subject, and the Sept. 
takes the phrase differently. Both ropes (cyotvia, Acts 
xxvii, 32) and sails (ioria) are mentioned in the 
above-quoted passage of Isaiah; and from Ezekiel 
(xxvii, 7) we learn that the latter were often made of 
Egyptian linen (if such is the meaning of orpwpy7). 
There the word yaAaw (which we find also in Acts 
xxvii, 17, 30) is used for lowering the sail from the 
yard. It is interesting here to notice that the word 
vrooreAAopat, the technical term for furling a sail, is 
twice used by Paul, and that in an address delivered in 
a seaport in the course of a voyage (Acts xx, 20, 27). 
It is one of the very few cases in which the apostle em- 
ploys a nautical metaphor. The annexed cut, from a 
marble in the Borghese collection at Rome, gives a good 
idea of the relative size and position of the sails, al- 
though in other respects the details are incorrect. It 
will be observed from this, as well as from the figure of 
the ship from the tomb at Pompeii, the sails are divided 
into compartments by ropes sewed across them; so that 
should the sail be torn in a storm, the injury would be 
confined to one of the squares, The name of the great 
and proper mast (ó péyag Kat yynouoc iordc) was aca- 
tion (axariov); the mast at the stern eptdromus, ac- 
cording to Julius Pollux, who adds that the smallest 
was called dolon, without, however, mentioning its posi- 
tion. Isidore of Seville gives the same names to the 
sails in a passage evidently taken from the foregoing, 
which is as follows: “ Acatium velum maximum et in 
medium navi constitutum, epidromus secunde amplitu- 
dinis sed ad puppim. Dolon minimum velum et ad pro- 
ram artemo dirigende potius navis causa commendatum 
quam celeritate.” It has generally been supposed by 
this that the sail at the bow was called the dolon. Mr. 
Smith, however, in his essay has shown, by numerous 
extracts from ancient authors, that the dolones were 
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small sails to be substituted 
for the larger in stormy 
weather, and that the mast 
at the bow with its sail was 
the artemon. In addition to 
the three lower sails, they 
had suppara, or topsails, to 
be set in light winds; and 
it would appear from a coin 
of Nero, given by Montfau- 
con (pl. exliii), that they 
had sails above the suppara 
equivalent to topgallant-sails 
—a ship being represented 
with two yards above the 
main - yard. We have no 
proof that the ancients made 
use of what, in modern lan- 
guage, are termed fore-and- 
aft sails; but they certain- 
ly had triangular sails, at 
least in the war- galleys, - 
with the apex at the foot of Large ADCN © 
the mast; such a sail could ’ 
be braced about without interfering with the rowers, 
which was probably the reason why this form was 
adopted. The lower corners of the sails, or rather the 
ropes which attach them to the sides of the ship, in 
English the “ sheets,” were called the feet of the sails, 
The propes, fore-foot (mpórove), a word which has puz- 
zled commentators, is simply the sheet which is drawn 
forward, and would no doubt have been called in English 
the fore-sheet, had that term not been applied to the 
sheet of the foresail. The oxevn in ancient ships con- 
sisted of oxedn EvAtva (wooden gear), and oxein kpe- 
paora (hanging gear); the first consisted of masts, 
yards, oars, rudders, etc. The oyorvia (funes) were the 
hawsers or strong ropes for the anchors, and also for 
fastening the ship ashore; while the rozeta were a 
lighter kind of cordage, carefully made and attached 
to the masts, yards, and sails, The yards (kepaia) 
were composed of two spars doubled in the centre. 
This explains an apparently absurd non sequitur of 
Pliny. He tells us that, although single spars were 
large enough, yet seamen were so rash as to add sail to 
sail—the word “non” being obviously omitted. The 
above cut, from the tomb of Nevoleia Tyche at Pom- 
peii, explains the mode of furling the sails by drawing 
them up to the yard like a window-curtain, as already 
noticed in the ship of Theseus. 

This seems the best place for noticing three other 
points of detail, Though we must not suppose that 
merchant-ships were habitually propelled by rowing, 
yet sweeps must sometimes have been employed. In 
Ezek. xxvii, 29, oars (aiwa) are distinctly mentioned; 
and it seems that oak-wood from Bashan was used in 
making them (ix rij¢ Bacaviriwoe roinsav rac Kw- 
mac oov, ver. 6). Again, in Isa. xxxiii, 21, VYW "28 
literally means “a ship of oar,” i. e. an oared vessel. 
Rowing, too, is probably implied in Jonah i, 13, where 
the Sept. has simply wapeBraZovro. Another feature 
of the ancient as of the modern ship is the flag, or 
onpeiov, at the top of the mast (Isa. loc. cit. 
and xxx, 17). Here, perhaps, as in some oth- 
er respects, the early Egyptian paintings sup- 
ply our best illustration. Each ship was pro- 
vided also with a plumb-line for sounding 
(Acts xxvii, 28; Isidor. Orig. xix, 4). 

3. Steering Apparatus.—Some commenta- 
tors have fallen into strange perplexities from 
observing that in Acts xxvii, 40 (råg Zevern- 
piac Twy mndadiwy, “the fastenings of the 
rudders”) Luke uses myĉáňov in the plural. 
One even suggests that the ship has one rud- 
der fastened at the bow and another fastened 
at the stern. We may say of him, as a modern 
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tian Boat with sail, apparently made of the papyrus, a double 
many rowers. 


(In a tomb at Kom Ahmar, above Minieh.) 


writer says in reference to a similar comment on a pas- 
sage of Cicero, “It is hardly possible that he can have 
seen a ship.” The sacred writer’s use of mnda is just 
like Pliny’s use of gubernacula (H. N. xi,37,88) or Lucre- 
tius’s of guberna (iv, 440). Ancient ships were in truth 
not steered at all by rudders fastened or hinged to the 
stern, but by means of two paddle-rudders, one on each 
quarter, acting in a rowlock or through a port-hole, as 
the vessel might be small or large. This fact is made 
familiar to us in classical works of art, as on coins, and 
the sculptures of Trajan’s Column. The same thing 
is true, not only of the Mediterranean, but of the early 
ships of the Northmen, as may be seen in the Bayeux 
tapestry. Traces of the “two rudders” are found in 
the time of Louis IX. The hinged rudder first appears 
on the coins of king Edward III. There is nothing 
out of harmony with this early system of steering in 
James ii, 4, where mnôáiov occurs in the singular; for 
“the governor” or steersman (6 evS¥ywy) would only 
use one paddle-rudder at a time. In a case like that 
described in Acts xxvii, 40, where four anchors were 
let go at the stern, it would of course be necessary to 
lash or trice up both paddles, lest they should interfere 
with the ground tackle. When it became necessary to 
steer the ship again, and the anchor-ropes were cut, 
the lashings of the paddles would of course be unfas- 
tened. 

4, Anchors.—It is probable that the ground tackle of 
Greek and Roman sailors was quite as good as our own. 
The anchors appear to have differed little from those of 
the moderns, except that in place of the palms or iron 
plates attached to the extremities of the arms, the arms 
themselves were beaten flat, as in the Dutch anchors. 
It is a common error to suppose that they were without 
stocks. Thus Capt. Beechey says, “The transverse 
piece or anchor-stock is wanting in all of them.” The 
annexed cut, from a coin of Antoninus Pius, shows that 
this is a mistake. 

Two allusions to anchoring are found in the New 





Coin of Antoninus Pius, showing Anchor. 








Aucient Anchors. 


Test., one in a very impressive metaphor concerning 
Christian hope (Heb. vi, 19). A saying of Socrates, 
quoted here by Kypke (otvre vaŭv ¿č évòç ayxupiou 
ovre Bioy ix pudg EAmidog OppicacSat), may serve to 
carry our thoughts to the other passage, which is part 
of the literal narrative of Paul’s voyage at its most 
critical point. The ship in which he was sailing bad 
four anchors on board, and these were all employed in 
the night, when the danger of falling on breakers was 
imminent. The sailors on this occasion anchored by 
the stern (ce mpúpynç pibaytec ayxipacg réooapac, 
Acts xxvii, 29). In this there is nothing remarkable, 
if there has been time for due preparation. English 
ships of war anchored by the stern at Copenhagen and 
Algiers. It is clear, too, that this was the right course 
for the sailors with whom Paul was concerned, for their 
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plan was to run the ship aground at daybreak. The 


only motives for surprise are that they should have 
been able so to anchor without preparation in a gale 
of wind, and that the anchors should have held on such 
a night. The answer to the first question thus sug- 
gested is that ancient ships, like their modern suc- 
cessors, the small craft among the Greek islands, were 
in the habit of anchoring by the stern, and therefore 
prepared for doing so. We have a proof of this in one 
of the paintings of Herculaneum, which illustrates an- 
other point already mentioned, viz. the necessity of tric- 
ing up the movable rudders in case of anchoring by the 
stern (see Acts xxvii, 40). The other question, which 
we have supposed to arise, relates rather to the holding- 
ground than to the mode of anchoring; and it is very 
interesting here to quote what an English sailing-book 
says of Paul’s Bay in Malta: “ While the cables hold, 
there is no danger, as the anchors will never start” 
(Purdy, Sailing Directions, p. 180). 

5. Undergirders.—The imperfection of the build, and 
still more (see above, 2) the peculiarity of the rig, in 
ancient ships resulted in a greater tendency than in 
our times to the starting of the planks, and consequent- 
ly to leaking and foundering. We see this taking place 
alike in the voyages of Jonah, Paul, and Josephus; and 
the loss of the fleet of Æneas in Virgil (“laxis laterum 
compagibus omnes,” En. i, 122) may be adduced in il- 
lustration. Hence it was customary to take on board 
peculiar contrivances, suitably called “helps” ( Bon- 
Seiaic, Acts xxvii, 17), as precautions against such dan- 
gers. These were simply cables or chains, which in 
case of necessity could be passed around the frame of 
the ship, at right angles to its length, and made tight. 
The process is in the English navy called frapping, and 
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many instances could be given where it has been found 
necessary in modern experience. Ptolemy’s great ship, 
in Athenseus (oc. cit.), carried twelve of these under- 
girders (vrofwyara). Various allusions to the prac- 
tice are to be found in the ordinary classical writers. 
See, for instance, Thucyd. i, 29; Plato, Rep. x, 3, 616; 
Horace, Od.i, 14,6. But it is most to our purpose to re- 
fer to the inscriptions containing a complete inventory 
of the Athenian navy, as published by Bockh (Urkun- 
den über das Seewesen des attischen Staates [ Berl. 1840]). 
The editor, however, is quite mistaken in supposing 
(p. 183-138) that these undergirders were passed around 
the body of the ship from stem to stern. 

6. Ship’s Boat.—This is perhaps the best place for 
noticing separately the oxagn, which appears promi- 
nently in the narrative of the voyage (Acts xxvii, 16, 
32). Every large merchant-ship must have had one 
or more boats. It is evident that the Alexandrian 
corn-ship in which Paul was sailing from Fair Havens, 
and in which the sailors, apprehending no danger, hoped 
to reach Pheenice, had her boat towing behind. When 
the gale came, one of their tirst desires must have been 
to take the boat on board, and this was done under 
the lee of Clauda, when the ship was undergirded, and 
brought round to the wind for the purpose of lying- 
to; but it was done with difficulty, and it would seem 
that the passengers gave assistance in the task (póňiç 
loxvoapey Wepuxpareic yevéosar Tig sKagne, ver. 16). 
The sea by this time must have been furiously rough, 
and the boat must have been filled with water. It is 
with this very boat that one of the most lively pas- 
sages of the whole narrative is connected. When the 
ship was at anchor in the night before she was run 
aground, the sailors lowered the boat from the davits 
with the selfish desire of escaping, on which Paul spoke 
to the soldiers, and they cut the ropes (rd oxouvia) and 
the boat fell off (ver. 30-32). | 

VI. Command and Management.—1. Officers and Crew. 
—In Acts xxvii, 11 we have both cuBepynrne and vav- 
kAnpoc. The latter is the owner (in part or in whole) 
of the ship or the cargo, receiving also (possibly) the 
fares of the passengers. The former has the charge of 
the steering. The same word occurs also in Rev. xviii, 
17; Prov. xxiii, 34; Ezek. xxvii, 8, and is equivalent to 
mowpeve in ver. 29; Jonah i,6. In James ili, 4, ó ev3v- 
vwy, “the governor,” is simply the steersman for the 
moment. The word for “shipmen” (Acts xxvii, 27, 80) 
and “sailors” (Rev. xviii, 17) is simply the usual term, 
vavra. In the latter passage öpıňoç occurs for the 
crew, but the text is doubtful. In Ezek. xxvii, 8, 9, 26, 
27, 29, 34, we have cwmnAarat for “those who bandle 
the oar,” and in the same chapter (ver. 29) ém Barat, 
which may mean either passengers or mariners. The 
only other passages which need be noticed here are 1 
Kings ix, 27, and 2 Chron. viii, 18, in the account of Sol- 
omon’s ships. The former has ry maiðwyv abrov v- 
Opec vaurixoi tXavvey etddreg Jadacoay ; the latter, 
matoec etddTeg JaXaooar. 

2. Rate of Sailing.—Paul’s voyages furnish excellent 
data for approximately estimating this, and they are 
quite in harmony with what we learn from other sources. 
We must notice here, however (what commentators 
sometimes curiously forget), that winds are variable. 
Thus the vovage between Troas and Philippi, accom- 
plished on one occasion (Acts xvi, 11, 12) in two days, 
occupied on another occasion (xx, 6) five days. Such 
a variation might be illustrated by what took place al- 
most any week between Dublin and Holyhead before 
the application of steam to seafaring. With a fair wind 
an ancient ship would sail fully seven knots an hour. 
Two very good instances are again supplied by Paul’s 
experience —in the voyages from Cæsarea to Sidon 
(xxvii, 2,3) and from Rhegium to Puteoli (xxviii, 13). 
The result given by comparing, in these cases, the meas- 
urements of time and distance corresponds with what 
we gather from Greek and Latin authors generallvy— 
e. g. from Pliny’s story of the fresh fig produced by Cato 
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in the Roman senate before the third Punic war: “ This 
fruit was gathered fresh at Carthage three days ago; 
that is the distance of the enemy from your walls” 
(H. N. xv, 20). 

3. Sailing Before the Wind and Near the Wind.—The 
square-rig which has been described is, like the rig of 
Chinese junks, peculiarly favorable to a quick run before 
the wind. We have in the New Test. (Acts xvi, 11; 
xxvii, 16) the technical term evSudpopiw for voyages 
made under such advantageous conditions. The run 
of Paul’s ship from Rhegium to Puteoli, one hundred 
and eighty miles, in two consecutive days, the wind be- 
ing from the south and consequently fair, agrees perfect- 
ly with the instances adduced by captain Beechey in 
his remarks on ancient ships (Appendix to Travels in 
Africa, p. 38). It would, however, be a great mistake 
to suppose that ancient ships could not work to wind- 
ward. Pliny distinctly says: “ lisdem ventis in contra- 
rium navigatur prolatis pedibus” (H. N. ii, 48). Cicero, 
in one of his epistles, says that in consequence of con- 
trary winds they navigated slowly and with difficulty : 
‘“ Adversis ventis usi essemus tardeque et incommode 
navigassemus” (Epist. ad Familiares, lib. xiv, ep. 5), a 
passage which agreesin a very remarkable manner with 
one in Luke’s account of Paul’s voyage, BoadumAoovrrec 
Kai portc yevópevo, etc. (Acts xxvii, 7)—sailing slowly 
and with difficulty were come, etc, Luke does not men- 


tion contrary winds; but we know from the context that 


the ship was sailing to the westward, in a region and at 
a season when westwardly winds constantly prevail. 
The superior rig and build, however, of modern ships 
enable them to sail nearer to the wind than was the case 
in classical times. At one very critical point of Paul’s 
voyage to Rome (ibid.) we are told that the ship could 
not hold on her course (which was west by south, from 
Cnidus by the north side of Crete) against a violent 
wind (uù) mpocew@yroc uç TOU avepov) blowing from 
the north-west, and that consequently she ran down to 
the east end of Crete [see SALMONE], and worked up 
under the shelter of the south side of the island (ver. 7, 
8). See Farr HAvENs. Here the technical terms of 
our sailors have been employed, whose custom is to di- 
vide the whole circle of the compass-card into thirty- 
two equal parts called points. A modern ship, if the 
weather is not very boisterous, will sail within six points 
of the wind. To an ancient vessel, of which the hull 
was more clumsy and the yards could not be braced so 
tight, it would be safe to assign seven points as the lim- 
it. This will enable us, so far as we know the direction 
of the wind (and we can really ascertain it in each case 
very exactly), to lay down the tacks of the ships in 
which Paul sailed, beating against the wind, on the voy- 
ages from Philippi to Troas (dypic¢ npepwy mévTe, Acts 
xx, 6), from Sidon to Myra (ta Tò Trove avipoue eivai 
évayriouc, xxvii, 8-5), from Myra to Cnidus (év tcavaic 
mptpacc Bpadurdoovrtec, ver. 6,7), from Salmone to 
Fair Havens (uodic wapadeyopmervor, ver.7, 8), and from 
Syracuse to Rhegium (zrepeeASovrec, xxviii, 12, 13). 

4. Lying-to.—This topic arises naturally out of what 
has preceded, and it is so important in reference to the 
main questions connected with the shipwreck at Malta 
that it is here made the subject of a separate section. 
A ship that could make progress on her proper course, 
in moderate weather, when sailing within seven points 
of the wind, would lie-to in a gale, with her length 
making about the same angle with the direction of the 
wind. This is done when the object is not to make 
progress at all hazards, but to ride out a gale in safety; 
and this is what was done in Paul’s ship when she was 
undergirded and the boat taken on board (Acts xxvii, 
14-17) under the lee of Clauda. It is here that Luke 
uses the vivid term avrogSadpety mentioned above. 
Had the gale been less violent, the ship could easily 
have held on her course. To anchor was out of the 
question; and to have drifted before the wind would 
have been to run into the fatal Syrtis on the African 
coast, See Quicksanps. Hence the vessel was latd-to 
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(“ close-hauled,” as the sailors say) “on the starboard 
tack,” i. e. with her right side towards the storm. The 
wind was east-northeast [see EUROCLYDON ], the ship’s 
bow would point north by west, the direction of drift 
(six points being added for “lee-way”) would be west 
by north, and the rate of drift about a mile and a half 
an hour. It is from these materials that we easily come 
to the conclusion that the shipwreck must have taken 
place on the coast of Malta. See ADRIA. 

5. Storms and Shipwrecks.—The dangers of the ocean 
to sailors on board such ships as these were great, and, in 
the then ignorance of navigation, caused sailing to be re- 
stricted to the spring, summer, and autumn months; 
winter was avoided, To the Romans the sea was open- 
ed in March and closed in November (Cesar, Bell. Gall. 
iv, 36; v, 23; Philo, Opp. iv, 548; Acts xxvii, 9); and 
ships which, towards the end of the year, were still at 
sea earnestly sought a harbor in which to pass the win- 
ter (ver. 12). 

The first century of the Christian æra was a time of 
immense traffic in the Mediterranean; and there must 
have been many vessels lost there every year by ship- 
wreck, and, perhaps, as many by foundering. This last 
danger would be much increased by the form of rig de- 
scribed above. Besides this, we must remember that 
the ancients had no compass and very imperfect charts 
and instruments, if any at all; and though it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that they never ventured 
out of sight of land, yet, dependent as they were on the 
heavenly bodies, the danger was much greater than now 
in bad weather, when the sky was overcast and “ neither 
sun nor stars in many days appeared” (Acts xxvii, 20). 
Hence, also, the winter season was considered dangerous 
and, if possible, avoided (dyrog 7}0n émtopadoi¢ roù 
wro6e, Oia TÒ Kai THY VnoTEaY On wapEANrUSévat, 
ver. 9). Certain coasts, too, were much dreaded, espe- 
cially the African Syrtis (ver. 17). The danger indi- 
cated by breakers (ver. 29), and the fear of falling on 
rocks (rpaxeic rdzrot), are matters of course. Paul's 
experience seems to have been full of illustrations of all 
these perils. We learn from 2 Cor. xi, 25 that, before 
the voyage described in detail by Luke, he had been 
“three times wrecked ;” and, further, that he: had once 
been “a night and a day in the deep,” probably floating 
on a spar, as was the case with Josephus. These cir- 
cumstances give peculiar force to his using the meta- 
phor of a shipwreck (évavaynoar, 1 Tim. i, 19) in speak- 
ing of those who had apostatized from the faith. In 
connection with this general subject we may notice the 
caution with which, on the voyage from Troas to Patara 
(Acts xx, 13-16; xxi, 1), the sailors anchored for the 
night, during the period of dark moon, in the intricate 
passages between the islands and the main [see Mrtv- 
LENE; SAMOS; TROGYLLIUM |; the evident acquaintance 
which, on the voyage to Rome, the sailors of the Adra- 
myttian ship had with the currents on the coasts of 
Syria and Asia Minor (xxvii, 2-5) [see ADRAMYTTIUM]; 
and the provision for taking soundings in case of dan- 
ger, as clearly indicated in the narrative of the ship- 
wreck at Malta; the measurements being apparently 
the same as those which are customary with us (oX- 
gavreg evpov òpyviàç eixoot’ Bpayd è Craornoavrec. 
kai wadww Bortoartec, evpoy dpyudc Cexarévre, Vel. 
28). 

6. Nautical Terms.—The great repertory of such 
terms, as used by those who spoke the Greek language, 
is the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux ; and it may be use- 
ful to conclude this article by mentioning a few out of 
many which are found there, and also in the New Test. 
or Sept. First, to quote some which have been men- 
tioned above. We find the following, both in Pollux 
and the Scriptures: oyowvia, sxevy, crvdwy, yepon 
poprioy, ixBorH, cvpric, OvdtY UrocTéAAESS at, ote IY 
Tov Hov ety, orán, cxapoc, vavrov, ovyTpesival, 
dgSadpo¢ oTov Kai Tovvopa Tic vewç ExtypaperN 
(compared with Acts xxvii, 15; xxviii, 11), rpayeis 
atytaXoi (compared with xxvii, 29, 40). The following 
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are some which have not been mentioned in this article: 
avayeorya and karayeoSat (e.g. Acts xxviii, 11, 12), ca- 
videg (Ezek. xxvii, 5), rpdamig (Wisd. v, 10), avaBaivw 
(Jonah i, 3; Mark vi, 51), yadnvn (Matt. viii, 26), apgi- 
BAnorpor (iv, 18; Mark i, 16), arogopricacSat (Acts 
xxi, 4), dromvéw (xxvii, 13), rugwr (ävepoç Tvpwvi- 
cdc, ver. 14) ayxipag Karareivey (úyrúpaç Exreivey, 
ver. 30), iBpioric dvepoc (UBpewe, ver. 10; UBpory, ver. 
21), rpocoKxéAAw (é7roKédAw, ver. 41), eoAvupBay (ver. 
42), dtadvSeione ric. vews (1) modpva édvero, ver. 41). 
This is an imperfect list of the whole number; but it may 
serve to show how rich the New Test. and Sept. are in 
the nautical phraseology of the Greek Levant. To this 
must be added a notice of the peculiar variety and ac- 
curacy of Luke’s ordinary phrases for sailing under dif- 
ferent circumstances, réw, aromdéw, Bpaðumiotw, ĉia- 
Théw, kréiw, KaraThéiw, VTowEw, TapAaTAEW, EVIU- 
Spopéw, UToTpixw, Taparéyopat, Pépopat, Crapépopat, 
OvaTrepaw. 

VII. Authorities.—Smith’s work on the Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul (Lond. 1848, 1856) is the standard 
work on ancient ships, and it contains a complete list 
of previous books on the subject. Reference, however, 
may be made to the memoranda of admiral Penrose, in- 
corporated in Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul (Lond. 1856, 2d ed.), ch. xxvii, notes. See 
also Schlozer, Vers. einer allgem. Gesch. d. Handels u. der 
Schiffahrt in den ältesten Zeiten (Rostock, 1760); Le 
Roy, La Marine des Anciens Peuples (Paris, 1777) ; 
Berghaus, Gesch. d. Schtfffahrtskunde ( Leips. 1792) ; 
Benedict, Vers. einer Gesch. d. Schiff. u. de Hand. bei d. 
Alten (ibid. 1809); Howell, On the War Galleys of the 
Ancients; Jal [A.], Archéologie Navale (Paris, 1840). A 
full account of the ancient Egyptian vessels is given by 
Wilkinson, abridgm. i, 411 sq.; ii, 119 sq. See Naviaa- 
TION; SHIPWRECK. 


SHIP, in ecclesiastical usage, is the name given to 
the vessel, shaped like a ship, in which incense is kept. 
It is also called a boat. 


Shipherd, FAYETTE, a Congregational minister, 
was born in Granville, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1797. He was 
prepared for college at the Granville and Cambridge 
academies. He entered Middlebury College in 1819, 
remaining but one year, on account of ill-health, which 
prevented the completion of his course. He next stud- 
ied theology with the Rev. William Chester, D.D., of 
Saratoga, and was ordained at Pawlet, Vt., Dec. 5, 1826, 
as colleague of Rev. John Griswold. From this pastor- 
ate he was dismissed Oct. 27, 1830, Choosing for a 
time the missionary work, he was sent, first to Ver- 
mont in 1830, and to New York in 1831, remaining 
in this field until he received a call to become a col- 
league of Dr. Beman, at Troy, N.Y. Here he remained 
one year, and then became pastor of Bethel Free 
Church, at the same place, and remained two years, at 
which time he received and accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the Church at Walton, N. Y. At this place 
he was installed April 29, 1835, and after remaining 
in charge three vears was dismissed, to again take 
charge of the Bethel Church of Troy, which he contin- 
ued to supply from 1838 to 1841. He organized the 
Congregational Free Church at Troy, Feb. 16, 1842, and 
remained there, preaching with success, until 1849, at 
which time the pastorate was dissolved. In 1850 he 
was acting pastor at Stephentown, also at Nassau from 
1851 to 1853. He then, from 1853 to 1855, was agent, 
in Watertown and vicinity, of Carson League, at the 
same time supplying churches at Perch River, Stone 
Mills, Orleans, Four Corners, and La Fargeville. He 
was acting pastor at Pulaski from 1855 to 1858; also, 
without charge, filled the pastorate at Oberlin, O., from 
1858 to 1873, preaching often, and supplying at Well- 
ington from 1863 to 1865, and at Pittstield from 1866 to 
1868, In 1873 he removed to Walton, N. Y., and to 
Sidney Plains in 1877. In 1876 he published a pam- 
phiet entitled What May Women Do? At length, be- 
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coming gradually feeble, he died, Aug. 14, 1878. (W. 
P. S.) 

Shi’phi (Heb. Shiphi’, "DW, my abundance, or 
abundant; Sept. Zagat v.r. Degeiv and Zag@ad), the son 
of Allon and father of Ziza, which last was a chief Sim- 
eonite in the time of Hezekiah (1 Chron. iv, 37). B.C. 
ante 726. 

Shiph’mite (Heb. with the article hash-Shiphmi’, 
“DWM, patrial adj.; Sept. 6 rov Levi), an epithet 
of Zabdi, David’s chief vintage-master (1 Chron. xxvii, 
27); probably as being a native of Shepham (q. v.). 

Shiph’rah (Heb. Shiphrah’, ADÜ, probably bright- 
ness, as in Job xxvi, 13; but perhaps Egyptian; Sept. 
Lergwpa), first named of the two Hebrew midwives 
who disobeyed Pharaoh’s order to kill the male infants, 
and were rewarded by Divine Providence for their hu- 
manity (Exod. i, 15). B.C. cir. 1740. 

Shiph’tan (Heb. Shiphian’, UDĂ, judicial; Sept. 
Lagray v.r. TaBasay), father of Kemuel, which latter 
was the phylarch of Ephraim and one of the commis- 


sioners appointed to divide Canaan among the tribes 
(Numb. xxxiv, 24). B.C. ante 1618. 


Shipley, JONATHAN, a learned English prelate, 
was born about 1714. His education was liberal, and 
at a proper age he entered Christ Church, Oxford. In 
April, 1738, he took his degree of Master of Arts, entered 
holy orders, and obtained a living; in 1743 he was in- 
stalled a prebendary in the Cathedral Church of Win- 
chester, and in March, 1745, was appointed chaplain to 
the duke of Cumberland. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity Oct. 14, 1748; became canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Jan. 28, 1749; and was made 
dean of Winchester in 1760, being permitted, by diy 
pensation, to retain the livings of Silchester and Chil- 
bolton. His last preferment took place in 1769, when 
he was promoted to the bishopric of St. Asaph, in which 
he remained until his death, in Bolton Row, Piccadilly, 
Dec. 9, 1788. His works, consisting of sermons, charges, 
and parliamentary speeches, were published in 2 vols. 
Svo (1792). 

Shipwreck, a term that occurs but twice in the 
New Test. in the verbal form vavayéw, once literally 
(2 Cor. xi, 25) and once metaphorically (1 Tim. i, 19). 
We learn from the former of these passages that Paul 
had already three times experienced this mishap prior 
to his more notable instance on the way to Rome. The 
interest that centres around this latter event, and the 
light it sheds upon many points of Biblical history, ge- 
ography, and archeology, are so great as to justify a 
special treatment of the topic in addition to the re- 
marks given under previous heads, It is a singular 
coincidence that another Jew, a contemporary of Paul, 
should have suffered a similar mishap on the same 
route, viz. Josephus (Life, § 3); but the account left is 
so brief as to afford but little illustration of the case. 
Luke’s narrative of the shipwreck of the apostle, on the 
contrary, is so full and graphic that we are enabled to 
trace the causes, progress, and culmination of the catas- 
trophe in great detail; and his nice but artless discrim- 
inations show not only his truthfulness, but his careful 
habits of observation. His language, although of course 
not professional, is yet highly appreciative of the tech- 
nical particulars to which he was an eye-witness. We 
here present a brief outline of the results of the accurate 
and most interesting investigations of. Mr. Smith, of 
Jordanhill, in his work On the Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul (3d ed. Lond. 1866). A winter’s residence 
in Malta afforded this learned writer ample opportuni- 
ties for personal examination of the localities of the 
shipwreck. Having been a yacht sailor of more than 
thirty years’ standing, and with much practical expe- 
rience in planning, building, and altering vessels, he 
was able to bring a kind of knowledge to the iv‘sr- 
pretation of the passage which no commentator uad 
possessed. 
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Paul’s company embarked in a ship of Adramyttium, 
a seaport of Mysia, on the eastern shore of the Ægean, 
opposite Lesbos. On the second day they touched at 
Sidon, sixty-seven geographical miles from Cæsarea. 
Loosing from thence, they were forced, by contrary 
winds, to run under the lee of Cyprus. A ship’s course 
from Sidon to Myra is W.N.W., leaving Cyprus on the 
right. The contrary wind must have been from the 
west, which prevails in this part of the Mediterranean 
in the summer. Under these circumstances, they left 
Cyprus on the left hand, doing as the most accom- 
plished seamen of the present day would do under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Favored, as they probably were, 
by the land-breeze and currents, they arrived, without 
any unusual incident, at Myra in Lycia, then a flourish- 
ing city, now a desolate waste and about three miles 
from the sea. The company were there transferred to 
a corn-ship from Alexandria bound for Italy. From 
the dimensions of one of these ships given by Lucian, 
they appear to have been quite as large as the largest 
class of merchant-ships of modern times, Myra lies 
due north from Alexandria, and its bay is well fitted 
to shelter a wind-bound ship. Their progress after 
leaving Myra was extremely slow, for it was many days 
before they “came over against Cnidus,” at the entrance 
to the Augean Sea. As the distance between Myra and 
Cnidus is not more than 130 geographical miles, the de- 
lay was probably caused by unfavorable winds, which 
may be inferred from the words “ with difficulty.” The 
course of a ship on her voyage from Cnidus to Italy is 
by the north side of Crete, through the archipelago, W. 
by S. But this would be impossible with a north-west 
wind. With that wind the ship would work up to Cni- 
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the gale. The wind Euroclydon (according to the most 
ancient versions, Euroaquilo=east-northeast) forced 
them to run under the lee of Clauda. Here they avail- 
ed themselves of the smooth water to prepare the ship 
to resist the fury of the storm. Their first care was to 
secure the boat by hoisting it on board. Luke tells us 
that they had much difficulty in doing this, probably 
because it was filled with water. The next care was 
to undergird the ship. Only one naval officer with 
whom Mr. Smith had met had ever seen it put in prac- 
tice. Mr. Henry Hartley, who piloted the Russian fleet 
in 1815 from England to the Baltic, mentions that one 
of the ships, the “Jupiter,” was frapped round the mid- 
dle by three or four turns of a stream-cable. Sir George 
Back, on his return from his perilous arctic vovage in 
1837, was forced, on account of the shattered condition 
of his ship, to undergird her. 

We are next told that, fearing they should be driven 
towards the Syrtis, they lowered the gear (not “strake 
sail,” which would be equivalent to saying that, being 
apprehensive of a certain danger, they deprived them- 
selves of the only possible means of avoiding it). A 
ship preparing for a storm sends down upon deck the 
“top hamper,” or gear connected with the fair-weather 
sails, such as the suppara, or topsails. When the ship 
was thus borne along, she was not only undergirded and 
made snug, but had storm-sails set and was on the star- 
board tack, i.e. with her right side to the wind, which 
was the ouly course by which she could avoid falling 
into the Syrtis (q. v.). On the next day they threw over- 
board the ship’s tackling. From the expression “ with 
our own hands” Mr. Smith supposes the main-vard is 
meant, an immense spar, probably as long as the ship, 
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for a fair wind, or else to run under the lee of Crete in 
the direction of Salmone, which is the eastern end of 
Crete. As the south side of this island is a weather 
shore, they would be able, with north-west winds, to 
work up as far as Cape Matala. Here, however, the land 
bends suddenly to the north, and their only resource 
would be to make for a harbor. Fair Havens is the 
harbor nearest to Cape Matala. This was probably no 
more than an open roadstead, or, rather, two roadsteads 
contiguous to each other. The site of the city Lasæa 
is but recently known. It was now after the autumnal 
equinox, and sailing was dangerous. It was a question 
whether they should winter here or sail to port Phoe- 
nice, on the same side of Crete, about forty miles west. 
Paul strongly urged the officers to remain, but his ad- 
vice was overruled. Pheenice, the harbor which they 
expected to reach, looks (Luke says) “towards the 
south-west and north-west,” or, as Mr. Smith translates 
the preposition, in the same direction as, i.e. the point 
towards which, the wind Libs blows; so that the harbor 
would open, not to the south-west, but to the north-east. 
It seems to have been the one now called Lutro, which 
looks towards the east. The south wind, which now 
blew, is a fair wind for a ship going from Fair Ha- 
vens to Lutro. The island of Clauda is exactly oppo- 
site to Lutro, the Claudos of Ptolemy, and the Gozzo of 
the modern charts. 

Sailing from Fair Havens close to the land, they 
might hope, with a south wind, to reach Pheenice in a 
few hours. But soon the weather changed; the ship 
was caught in a typhoon which blew with such violence 
that thev could not face it, but were forced, in the first 
instance, to scud before it. It follows from this that 
the wind must have blown off the land, else they would 
have been stranded on the Cretan coast. This sudden 
change from a south wind to a violent northerly wind 
is a common occurrence in these seas. ‘The Greek term 
typhonic means that the wind was accompanied by the 
agitation and whirling motion of the clouds caused by 
the meeting of the opposite currents of air. By this 
single word are expressed the violence and direction of 
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probablv not so much from the fury of the gale as from 
the state of the ship, their exertions to keep her from 
foundering being unavailing. At length, on the four- 
teenth night, the seamen suspected (to use the graphic 
sea-phrase of Luke) “the land was nearing them,” prob- 
ably from the noise of the breakers. No ship can en- 
ter St. Paul’s Bay in Malta from the east without pass- 
ing within a quarter of a mile of the point of Koura; 
but before reaching it tbe land is too low and too far 
from the track of a ship driven from the eastward to 
be seen on a dark night. When she does come within 
this distance, it is impossible to avoid observing the 
breakers, which are so violent as to form its distinctive 
character. On Aug. 10, 1810, the British frigate “ Live- 
ly” went to pieces on these very breakers at the point 
of Koura. Mr. Smith here goes into calculations in 
order to show that a ship starting late in the eveni 

from Clauda would, by midnight on the 14th, be less 
than three miles from the entrance of St. Paul’s Bay. 
A coincidence so close as this is, to a certain extent, ac- 
cidental; but it is an accident which could not have 
happened had there been any inaccuracy on the part 
of the author of the narrative with regard to the nu- 
merous incidents upon which the calenlations are found- 
ed, or had the ship been wrecked anywhere but at 
Malta. The number of conditions required in order to 
make any locality agree with the narrative are so no- 
merous as to render it impossible to suppose that the 
agreement in the present case can be the effect of 
chance. The first circumstance is that the shipmen 
suspected the approach of land evidently without see- 
ing it. The quartermaster of the “Lively” states, in his 
evidence at the court-martial, that at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile the land could not be seen, but that 
he saw the surf on the shore. Another point is this: 
the shipmen when they sounded found twenty fathoms, 
and then fifteen fathoms. Every ship, indeed, in ap- 
proaching the land must pass over twenty fathoms and 
fifteen fathoms; but here must not only the twenty- 
fathom depth be close to the spot where they had the 
indications of land, but it must bear east by south from 
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would allow of preparation for anchoring with four 
anchors from the stern, which must have required some 
time. Now, about half an hour farther the depth was 
fifteen fathoms. Fearing lest they should fall upon 
rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stern. This 
implies that there were rocks to leeward on which they 
were in danger of falling; but the fifteen-fathom depth 
is, as nearly as possible, a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, which is here girt with mural precipices, and on 
which the sea must have been breaking violently. 
Their only chance of safety was to anchor; but to do 
this in a gale on a lee shore not only requires time, but 
very tenacious holding-ground. Is there such ground 
here? In the English Sailing Directions it is said (to 
repeat an important fact given under a previous article), 
‘‘The harbor of St. Paul is open to easterly and north- 
east winds. It is, notwithstanding, safe for small ships, 
the ground generally being very good; and while the 
cables hold there is no danger, as the anchors will never 
start.” But why anchor from the stern? “The anch- 
or is cast from the prow,” it being much easier to ar- 
rest a ship’s way by the bow than the stern. Ships 
constructed like those of the ancients were, of necessity, 
amply provided with anchors and cables. It seems, 
too, from the figure of the ship in the picture of The- 
seus deserting Ariadne, that they could anchor by the 
stern, as they had hawse-holes aft (a hawser is seen tow- 
ing astern; it passes through the rudder-port, and with- 
in board it is seen coiled round an upright beam or 
capstan in front of the break of the poop-deck). The 
advantages of being anchored in this manner are that 
by cutting away the anchors, luosing the bands of the 
rudders, and hoisting the artemon (the foresail, not 
the mainsail), all of which could be done simultane- 
ously, the ship was immediately under command, and 
could be directed with precision to any part of the 
shore which offered a prospect of safety. But if ancn- 
ored in the usual mode, she might have taken “the 
wrong cast” or drifted on the rocks. The number of 
anchors let go show that nothing was neglected. 

The shipmen, after taking a meal, lightened the ship, 
not only by pumping, but by throwing the wheat into 
the sea. When day broke, they knew not the land, but 
it had certain peculiarities: the shore was rocky, it be- 
ing, in fact, skirted with precipices. They then discov- 
ered a creek with a sandy beach (the Greek word, in a 
restricted sense, means this, in contradistinction to a 
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Situation of St. Paul’s Ship on the Fifteenth Morning. 
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Into this creek they were minded to 
thrust the ship. They now cut their cables and left 
the anchors in the sea; and, loosing the lashings of the 
rudder and hoisting the foresail, they made for the 
creek, On the west side of the bay there are two 
creeks, One of them, Mestara Valley, hasashore. The 
other, though its sandy beach has been worn away by 
the action of the sea, was probably the scene of the 
wreck, for here “two seas meet.” At the entrance of 
the bay, where the ship anchored, it could not have 
been suspected that at the bottom of it there was a 
communication with the sea outside. But such is the 
case. Salmone island, which separates the bay from 
the sea outside, is furmed by a long, rocky ridge sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a channel of not more 
than a hundred yards in breadth. Near this channel 
they ran the ship ashore; the fore-part stuck fast, but 
the stern was dashed in pieces. A ship impelled by a 
gale into a creek such as that in St. Paul’s Bay would 
strike a bottom of mud graduating into tenacious clay, 
into which the fore-part would fix itself and be held 
fast, while the stern would be exposed to the force of 
the waves. See MELITA. 

The correspondence in the direction and distance is 
no less striking. A modern merchant-ship can sail 
within six points. Taking the mean between these, 
we cannot be so much as a point wrong if we assume 
that an ancient ship would, under favorable circum- 
stances, make good her course about seven points from 
the wind. But there is another element which must 
be taken into account when we calculate the course of 
a ship in a storm—it is the lee-way, which in a modern 
ship, in a gale such as described in Acts xxvii, is about 
six points, Now, if we apply these elements to Luke’s 
account of Paul’s voyage, the result will be found to 
be very striking. The facts mentioned in the narra- 
tive are: (1.) The point of departure— Clauda. (2.) 
The direction of the wind—in the received text, Euroc- 
lydon, but since the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus 
the reading of the Vulg., Euroaquilo, east-northeast 
(that is, a wind between eurus, east, and aquilo), must 
be considered established. (3.) The ship’s course—sev- 
en points from the wind, which, with six points of lee- 
way added, must have been thirteen points to the west 
of east-northeast, or west by north, which is as nearly as 
possible the bearing of Malta. (4.) Distance; this is 


inferred from the ship’s rate of sailing and the time 
consumed. 
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In the voyage in question we know within very nar- 
row limits the time consumed: it was “about midnight 
on the fourteenth night” (Acts xxvii, 27), and therefore 
thirteen days complete and a fraction. With regard 
to the rate at which a ship would drive under the 
circumstances described by Luke, Mr. Smith, in the 
work already alluded to, taking the mean from the 
determinations of skilful and scientific seamen, assumed 
that it would be about thirty-six and one twelfth miles 
n the twenty-four hours, and the distance ascertained 
from the nautical observations of admiral Smyth is 
four hundred and seventy-seven miles to the nearness 
of amile. Now aship laid-to, in a gale from east-north- 
east, according to these calculations, founded on the in- 
cidental notices of the narrative, would—about mid- 
night, “when the fourteenth night was come” of their 
beng driven through (dtapepopévwy), not up and down, 
Adria—have been exactly at Malta, and within two or 
three miles of St. Paul’s Bay. Such were the results 
arrived at by Mr. Smith, and given in the first edition 
of his treatise on the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. 
Since then Dr. Howson in his researches discovered 
that admiral Sir Charles Penrose had made a similar 
calculation, agreeing with the above to about four hours 
in time and six miles in distance; but, as such results 
can only be approximations, a nearer agreement could 
not have been anticipated from the most accurately 
kept dead-reckoning. 

We here note an incidental fact with regard to Sal- 
mone, the east point of the island of Crete. In the ac- 
count of Paul’s voyage to Rome this promontory is 
mentioned in such a way (Acts xxvii, 7) as to afford 
a curious illustration both of the navigation of the an- 
cients and of the minute accuracy of Luke’s narrative. 
We gather from other circumstances of the voyage that 
the wind was blowing from the north-west (tvavriovg, 
ver.4; BpadumAoovryrec, ver.7). See Myra. We are 
then told that the ship, on making Cnidua, could not, 
by reason of the wind, hold on her course, which was 
past the south point of Greece, west by south. She 
did, however, just fetch Cape Salmone, which bears 
south-west by south from Cnidus. Now we may take 
it fur granted that she could have made good a course 
of less than seven points from the wind [see SHIP]; 
and, starting from this assumption, we are at once 
brought to the conclusion that the wind must have 
been between north-northwest and west-northwest. 
Thus what Paley would have called an “ undesigned 
coincidence” is elicited by a cross-examination of the 
narrative. This ingenious argument is due to Mr. 
Smith, of Jordanhill ( Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
p. 73, 74, 2d ed.), and from him it is quoted by Cony- 
beare and Howson (Life and Epistles of St. Paul, ii, 
393, 2d ed.). To these books we must refer for fuller 
details, We may just add that the ship had had the 
advantages of a weather shore, smooth water, and a fa- 
voring current before reaching Cnidus, and that by 
running down to Cape Salmone the sailors obtained 
similar advantages under the lee of Crete, as far as 
Fair Havens, near Lasea. 

See the monographs on the various incidents con- 
nected with Paul’s shipwreck, cited by Volbeding, Jn- 
dex Programm. p. 84; and Danz, Worterb. s. v.“ Apo- 
stelgesch.” No. 114-116; also the Journ. of Sac. Lit. vi, 
“Josephus.” See PAUL; SHIP. 


Shire-mote, the highest of the three motes, or 
courts, among the Saxons, was held twice a year, and 
was composed of the freeholders. Hearing both civil and 
ecclesiastical causes, the shire-mote was presided over by 
an ealdorman and a bishop, who were not the absolute 
judges, being present chiefly to keep order and advise. 
Cases were decided by the majority of votes. See Hill, 
English Monasticism, p. 199. 


Shirer, Jous WESLEY, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Muskingum County, O., 
Dec. 19, 1821, and united with the Church in 1842. He 
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was licensed to preach Jan. 30, 1847, and the same year 
was admitted into the Pittsburgh Conference. He con- 
tinued in the active ministry, with the exception of two 
years supernumerary, until 1873, when he became super- 
annuated and so continued until his death, at Akron, 
O., May 3, 1874. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1875, p. 34. 


Shirley, Walter, the rector of Loughrea, Galway 
County, Ireland, was a cousin of the countess of Hun- 
tingdon. He was born in 1725 and died in 1786. He 
published, Twelve Sermons (Dublin; reprinted Lond. 
1763 [some 1764], 12mo) :—poems, Liberty, an Ode; The 
Judgment :—and some Hymns (“Lord, dismiss us with 
thy blessing” is believed to be his). He also revised 
Lady Huntingdon’s Hymn-book (1764). See Roger, 
Lyra Brit, 1868, p. 498,673; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 3. v. 


Shirley, Walter Augustus, D.D., was a mem- 
ber of the noble house of Ferrers and the son of Rev. 
Walter Shirley, vicar of Woodford, Northamptonshire. 
He was born at Westport, Mayo County, Ireland, in 1797, 
and was educated at Winchester College, and New Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which he was a fellow. He became 
curate to his father, at Woodford, in 1820; vicar of Shir- 
ley, Dérbyshire, in 1828; rector of Brailsford in 1839; 
prebendary of Lichfield and archdeacon of Derby in 1841 ; 
bishop of Sodor and Man, Jan. 10, 1847; and died April 
21, 1847. Besides his Letters to Young People (Lond. 
1850, 8vo), there is a volume of his Sermons (1850, 
12mo), also Letters, etc. (1850, 8vo). Two only of his 
Bampton lectures had been delivered at his death. See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Shi’sha (Heb. Shisha’, NU, an orthographical 
variation of Shavsha [q. v.]; Sept. Zea v.r. Ena), 
father of Elihoreph and Ahiah, Solomon’s secretaries (1 


Kings iv, 3); elsewhere called Shavsha (1 Chron. xviii, 
16), ete. 

Shi’shak (Heb. Shishak’, PWD [so the margin, 
but the text has Shushak’ or Shoshak’, PNW]; Sept. 
Lovoaxip; Vulg. Sesac), a king of Egypt contemporary 
with Jeroboam, to whom he gave an asylum when he 
fled from Solomon (1 Kings xi, 40). This was indica- 
tive of his politic disposition to encourage the weaken- 
ing of the neighboring kingdom, the growth of which, 
under David and Solomon, was probably regarded by 
the kings of Egypt with some alarm. After Jeroboam 
had become king of Israel, and probably at his sugges- 
tion, Shishak invaded the kingdom of Judah, B.C. 971, 
at the head of an immense army, and, after having 
taken the fortified places, advanced against Jerusalem. 
Satisfied with the submission of Rehoboam, and with 
the immense spoils of the Temple, the king of Egypt 
withdrew without imposing any onerous conditions 
upon the humbled grandson of David (xiv, 25, 26; 2 
Chron. xii, 2-9). ‘The importance of this connection 
between the Hebrew and Egyptian annals justities a 
full treatment of the subject, which we give from the 
latest archeological investigations. See JUDAH, K1NG- 
DOM OF. 

I. Name.—We see above an uncertainty in the He- 
brew form of Shishak’s name. Josephus Greecizes the 

name as Susacus (Soiteacoc, 

O Ant. vii, 5, 8; viii, 7, 8). He 

+ has generally been recognised 
= as the Sesonchis (Leawyyic) of 

O Manetho, and the Sheshenk or 

CHB) Sheshonk I of the monuments, 
first sovereign of the Bubas- 
tite, or twenty-second, dynasty. 
The accompanying cartouch- 
es present his name as writ- 
ten in hieroglyphics. The fol- 
lowing is a transcription and 
translation of the second oval, 
Cartouches of Shishak. containing more particular- 
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Am n m th thn k 
Hieroglyph of Shishak. 


ly his royal title, 
which reads Ame- 
nem Sheshenk, i. e. 
“Sacred to Shi- 
shak.” 

II. History.— In 
order to render the 
following observations clear, it will be necessary to say 
a few words on the history of Egypt before the accession 
of Sheshenk I. On the decline of the Theban line or Ra- 
meses family (the twentieth dynasty), two royal houses 
appear to have arisen. At Thebes the high-priests of 
Amen, after a virtual usurpation, at last took the re- 
gal title, and in Lower Egypt a Tanitic dynasty (Ma- 
netho’s twenty-first) seems to have gained royal pow- 
er. But it is possible that there was but one line 
between the twentieth and twenty-second dynasties, 
and that the high-priest kings belonged to the twen- 
ty-first. The origin of the royal line of which She- 
shenk I was the head is extremely obscure. Mr. Birch’s 
discovery that several of the names of the family are 
Shemitic has led to the supposition that it was of As- 
syrian or Babylonian origin. Shishak, PW", may be 
compared with Sheshak, qoy, a name of Babylon (rash- 
ly thought to be for Babel by “Atbash”); Usarken has 
been compared with Sargon, and Tekerut with Tiglath 
in Tiglath-pileser. If there were any doubt as to these 
identifications, some of which, as the second and third 
cited, are certainly conjectural, the name Namuret, Nim- 
rod, which occurs as that of princes of this line, would 
afford conclusive evidence, and it is needless here to 
compare other names, though those occurring in the gen- 
ealogies of the dynasty, given by Lepsius, well merit the 
attention of Shemitic students (X XZT dgypt. Kénigsdyn, 
and Konigsbuch). It is worthy of notice that the name 
Nimrod, and the designation of Zerah (perhaps a king 
of this line, otherwise a general in its service), as “the 
Cushite,” seem to indicate that the family sprang from 
a Cushite origin. ‘They may possibly have been con- 
nected with the Mushuwasha, a Shemitic nation, ap- 
parently of Libyans, for Tekerut II as prince is called 
“ great chief of the Mashuwasha,” and also “ great chief 
of the Matu,” or mercenaries; but they can scarcely 
have been of this people. Whether eastern or western 
Cushites, there does not seem to be any evidence in favor 
of their having been Nigritians; and as there is no trace 
of any connection between them and the twenty-fifth 
dynasty of Ethiopians, they must rather be supposed to 
be of the eastern branch. Their names, when not Egyp- 
tian, are traceable to Shemitic roots, which is not the 
case, so far as we know, with the ancient kings of Ethi- 
opia, whose civilization is the same as that of Egypt. 
We tind these foreign Shemitic names in the family of 
the high-priest king Her-har, three of whose sons are 
called, respectively, Jfasaharata, Musakaharata, and 
Maten-neb, although the names of most of his other 
sons and those of his line appear to be Egyptian. This 
is not a parallel case to the preponderance of Shemitic 
names in the line of the twenty-second dynasty, but it 
warns us against tuo positive a conclusion. M.de Rou- 
gé, instead of seeing in those names of the twenty-sec- 
ond dynasty a Shemitic or Asiatic origin, is disposed to 
trace the line to that of the high-priest kings. Manetho 
calls the twenty-second a dynasty of Bubastites, and an 
ancestor of the priest-king dynasty bears the name 
Meri-bast, “beloved of Bubastis.” Both lines used 
Shemitic names, and both held the high-priesthood of 
Amen (comp. Etude sur une Stele Egyptienne, p. 203, 
204). This evidence does not seem to us conclusive; for 
policy may have induced the line of the twenty-second 
dynasty to effect intermarriages with the family of the 
priest-kings, and to assume their functions, The occur- 
rence of Shemitic names at an earlier time may indicate 
nothing more than Shemitic alliances, but those alli- 
ances might not improbably end in usurpation. Lepsi- 
us gives a genealogy of Sheshenk I from the tablet of 
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Har-p-sen from the Serapeum, which, if correct, decides 
the question (X XJ dgypt. Konigsdyn. p. 267-269). In 
this, Sheshenk I is the son of a chief Namuret, whose an- 
cestors, excepting his mother, who is called “royal moth- 
er,” not, as Lepsius gives it, “royal daughter” (Etude, 
etc., p. 203, note 2), are all untitled persons, and all but 
the princess bear foreign, apparently Shemitic, names. 
But, as M. de Rougé observes, this genealogy cannot be 
conclusively made out from the tablet, though we think 
it more probable thau he does (ibid. p. 203, and note 2). 

Sheshenk I, on his accession, must have found the 
state weakened by internal strife and deprived of much 
of its foreign influence. In the time of the later kings 
of the Rameses family, two, if not three, sovereigns had 
a real or titular authority; but before the accession of 
Sheshenk it is probable that their lines had been united; 
certainly towards the close of the twenty-first dynasty 
a Pharaoh was powerful enough to lead an expedition 
into Palestine and capture Gezer (1 Kings ix, 16). She- 
shenk took as the title of his standard “ He who attains 
royalty by uniting the two regions [of Egypt ]” (De 
Rougé, Etude, etc., p. 204; Lepsius, Kdnigsbuch, xliv, 
567 A,a). He himself probably married the heiress of 
the Rameses family, while his son and successor, Usarken, 
appears to have taken to wife the daughter, and perhaps 
heiress, of the Tanitic twenty-first dynasty. Probably 
it was not until late in his reign that he was able to 
carry on the foreign wars of the earlier king who capt- 
ured Gezer. It is observable that we trace a change 
of dynasty in the policy that induced Sheshenk, at the 
beginning of his reign, to receive the fugitive Jeroboam 
(1 Kings xi, 40), Although it was probably a constant 
practice for the kings of Egypt to show hospitality to 
fugitives of importance, Jeroboam would scarcely have 
been included in their class, Probably, it is expressly 
related that he fled to Shishak because he was well re- 
ceived as an enemy of Solomon. We do not venture to 
lay any stress upon the Sept. additional portion of 1 Kings 
Xii, as the narrative there given seems irreconcilable with 
that of the previous chapter, which agrees with the 
Masoretic text. In the latter chapter Hadad (Sept. 
Ader) the Edomite flees from the slaughter of his peo- 
ple by Joab and David, to Egypt, and marries the elder 
sister of Tahpenes (Sept. Thekemina), Pharaoh’s queen, 
returning to Idumea after the death of David and Joab. 
In the additional portion of the former chapter, Jero- 
boam—already said to have fled to Shishak (Sept. Su- 
sakim)—is married, after Solomon’s death, to And, elder 
sister of Thekemina the queen. Between Hadad’s re- 
turn and Solomon’s death, probably more than thirty 
years elapsed, certainly twenty. Besides, how are we 
to account for the two elder sisters? Moreover, Shi- 
shak’s queen, his only or principal wife, is called Karaä- 
ma, which is remote from Tahpenes or Thekemina. See 
TAHPENES. 

The king of Egypt does not seem to have commenced 
hostilities during the powerful reign of Solomon. It 
was not until the division of the tribes that, probably 
at the instigation of Jeroboam, he attacked Rehoboam. 
The following particulars of this war are related in the 
Bible: “In the fifth year of king Rehoboam, Shishak 
king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, because they 
had transgressed against the Lord, with twelve hundred 
chariots and threescore thousand horsemen; and the 
people [ were] without number that came with him out 
of Egypt, the Lubim, the Sukkiim, and the Cushim. 
And he took the fenced cities which [pertained ] to Ju- 
dah, and came to Jerusalem” (2 Chron. xii, 2-4). Shi- 
shak did not pillage Jerusalem, but exacted all the treas- 
ures of his city from Rehoboam, and apparently made 
him tributary (ver. 5, 9-12, especially 8). The narrative 
in Kings mentions only the invasion and the exaction (1 
Kings xiv, 25, 26). The strong cities of Rehoboam are 
thus enumerated in an earlier passage—“ And Rehobo- 
am dwelt in Jerusalem, and built cities for defence in 
Judah. He built even Beth-lehem, and Etam, and Te- 
koa, and Beth-zur, and Shoco, and Adullam, and Gath, 
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Profile of Shishak. (From the outer wall of the Great 
Temple at Karnak.) 

and Mareshah, and Ziph, and Adoraim, and Lachish, 

and Azekah, and Zorah, and Aijalon, and Hebron, which 

[are] in Judah and in Benjamin fenced cities” (2 Chron. 

xi, 5-10). 

Shishak has left a record of this expedition sculptured 
on the wall of the Great Temple of Karnak. It is a list 
of the countries, cities, and tribes conquered or ruled by 
him, or tributary to him. In this list Champollion rec- 
ognised a name which he translated “the kingdom of 
Judah,” and was thus led to trace the names of certain 
cities of Palestine. It is well to observe that this figure 
has not, as some have hastily conceived, been alleged to 
represent the king, but to personify the kingdom of Ju- 
dah (Champollion, Systeme Hieroglyph. p. 205; Rosellini, 
Monumenti Storici, i, 85; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 37 ; 
Cory, Chronological Inquiry, p. 5). See REHOBOAM. 
The list of Shishak in the original hieroglyphics is pub- 
lished by Rosellini, Monumenti Reali, No. cxlviii; Lep- 
sius, Denkmäler, Abth. iii, Bl, 252; and Brugsch, Geogr. 
Inschr. ii, Taf. xxiv; commented upon by the latter 
(ibid. p. 56 sq.) and Dr. Blau (Zeitschr, d. deutsch. mor- 
genland, Geselisch. xv, 233 sq.). There are several sim- 
ilar geographical lists, dating for the most part during 
the period of the empire, but they differ from this iu 
presenting few, if any, repetitions, and only one of them 
contains names certainly the same as some in the pres- 
ent. They are lists of countries, cities, and tribes form- 
ing the Egyptian empire, and so far records of con- 
quest that any cities previously taken by the Pharaoh to 
whose reign they belong are mentioned. The list, which 
contains some of the names in Sheshenk’s, is of Thoth- 
mes III, sixth sovereign of the eighteenth dynasty, and 
comprises many names of cities of Palestine, mainly in 
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the outskirts of the Israelitish territory. It is impor- 
tant, in reference to this list, to state that Thoth mes 
III, in his twenty-third year, had fought a battle with 
confederate nations near Megiddo, whose territories the 
list enumerates. The narrative of the expedition fully 
establishes the identity of this and other towns in the 
list of Shishak. It is given in the document known as 
the “Statistical Tablet of El-Karnak” (Birch, “ Annals 
of Thothmes ITI,” Archeologia [1853]; De Rougé, Rec. 
Arch, N. S. xi, 347 sq.; Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. ii. 32 
sq.). The only general result of the comparison of the 


„two lists is that in the later one the Egyptian article 


is in two cases prefixed to foreign names, Nekbu of the 
list of Thothmes III being the same as Penakbu of the 
list of Shishak, and Aimeku of the former being the 
same as Peaiikma of the latter, It will be perceived 
that the list contains three classes of names mainly 
grouped together—(1) Levitical and Canaanitish cities 
of Israel; (2) cities of Judah; and (3) Arab tribes to the 
south of Palestine. The occurrence together of Levit- 
ical cities was observed by Dr. Brugsch. It is evident 
that Jeroboam was not at once firmly established, and 
that the Levites especially held to Rehoboam. There- 
fore it may have been the policy of Jeroboam to employ 
Shishak to capture their cities. Other cities in his ter- 
ritory were perhaps still garrisoned by Rehoboam’s 
forces or held by the Canaanites, who may have some- 
what recovered their independence at this period. The 
small number of cities identified in the actual territory 
of Rehoboam is explained by the erasure of fourteen 
names of the part of the list where they occur. The 
identification of some names of Arab tribes is of great 
interest and historical value, though it is to be feared 
that further progress can scarcely be made in their part 
of the list. 

The Pharaohs of the empire passed through northern 
Palestine to push their conquests to the Euphrates and 
Mesopotamia. Shishak, probably unable to attack the 
Assyrians, attempted the subjugation of Palestine and 
the tracts of Arabia which border Egypt, knowing that 
the Arabs would interpose an effectual resistance to any 
invader of Egypt. He seems to have succeeded in con- 
solidating his power in Arabia, and we accordingly find 
Zerah in alliance with the people of Gerar, if we may 
infer this from their sharing his overthrow. 

III. Chronclogy.—The reign of Shishak offers the first 
determined synchronisms of Egyptian and Hebrew his- 
tory. Its chronology must therefore be examined. We 
first give a table with the Egyptian and Hebrew data 
for the chronology of the dynasty, continued as far as 
the time of Zerah, who was probably a successor of 
Shishak, in order to avoid repetition in treating of the 
latter. See ZERAH. 

Respecting the Egyptian columns of this table, it is 
only necessary to observe that, as a date of the twenty- 
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third year of Usarken IT occurs on the monuments, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the sum of the third, fourth, 
and fifth reigns should be twenty-nine years instead of 
twenty-five, KO being easily changed to KE (Lepsius, 
Konigsbuch, p. 85). We follow Lepsius’s arrangement, 
our Tekerut I, for instance, being the same as his. 

The synchronism of Shishak and Solomon and that 
of Shishak and Rehoboam may be nearly fixed, as shown 
an the article CHRONOLOGY. Lepsius, however, states 
that it is of the twenty-first year, correcting Champolli- 
on, who had been followed by Bunsen and others (X XJI 
dgypt. Königsdyn. p. 272, note 1). It must therefore be 
supposed that the invasion of Judah took place in the 
twentieth, and not in the twenty-first, year of Shishak. 
The first year of Shishak would thus about correspond 
to the twenty-sixth of Solomon, and the twentieth to 
the fifth of Rehoboam. 

The synchronism of Zerah and Asa is more difficult 
to determine. It seems, from the narrative in Chron- 
icles, that the battle between Asa and Zerah took place 
early in the reign of the king of Judah. It is mentioned 
before an event of the fifteenth year of his reign, and af- 
terwards we read that “there was no [more] war unto 
the five and thirtieth year of the reign of Asa” (2 Chron. 
xv, 19). This is immediately followed by the account 
of Baasha’s coming up against Judah “in the six and 
thirtieth year of the reign of Asa” (xvi, 1). The latter 
‘ two dates may perhaps be reckoned from the division 
of the kingdom, unless we can read the fifteenth and 
sixteenth, for Baasha began to reign in the third year 
of Asa, and died after a reign of twenty-four years, and 
was succeeded by Elah, in the twenty-sixth year of 
Asa. It seems, therefore, most probable that the war 
with Zerah took place early in Asa’s reign, before his 
tifteenth year, and thus also early in the reign of Usar- 
ken II. The probable identification of Zerah is consid- 
ered under that name. See EGYPT. 


Shit’rai (Heb. Shitray’, “Iw [marg. Shirtay’, 
aami], my decisions, or decisive; Sept. Zarpat v.r.’Acap- 
riac), a Sharonite who had charge of David’s herds feed- 
ing in Sharon (1 Chron, xxvii, 29). © B.C, 1043. 

Shittah (MYW, Shitidh, for MMI, shintdh, proper- 
ly the thorny, if Heb. [see below]; i. q. the Arabic Sunt; 
only once in the sing. Isa. xli, 19; Sept. múčoç, Vulg. pi- 
nea; A.V. “Shittah-tree”) or Suirrim (0"t9w, Shittim, 
plur. of the same, used with XY, éts, tree or wood; Sept. 
aonnroc, Vulg. setim), a tree, generally regarded as the 
acacia, the wood of which was extensively employed 
in the construction of the tabernacle, the boards and 
pillars being made of it; the ark of the covenant and 
the staves for carrying it, the table of show-bread with 
its staves, the altar of burnt-offerings and the altar of 
incense with their respective staves, were also construct- 
ed out of this wood (see Exod. ch. xxv, xxvi, xxxvi, 
XXXVii,xxxviii). In Isa. xl, 19 the same tree is men- 
tioned with the “cedar, the myrtle, and the oil-tree,” as 
one which God would plant in the wilderness. The 
Heb. term (MWH) is, by Jablonski, Celsius, and many 
other authors, derived from the Egyptian word, the 3 
being dropped; and, from an Arabic MS. cited by Cel- 
sius, it appears that the Arabic term also comes from 
the Egyptian, the true Arabic name for the acacia be- 
ing karadh (Hierob. i, 508). The Egyptian name of 
the acacia is sont, sant, or santh. See Jablonski (Opusc. 
i, 261), Rossius (Etymol. Ægypt. p. 273), and Prosper Al- 
pinus (Plant. Ægypt. p.6), who thus speaks of this tree: 
« The acacia, which the Egyptians call sant, grows in 
localities in Egypt remote from the sea, and large quan- 
tities of this tree are produced on the mountains of Si- 
nai, overhanging the Red Sea. That this tree is, with- 
out doubt, the true acacia of the ancients, or the Egyp- 
tian thorn, is clear from several indications, especially 
from the fact that no other spinous tree occurs in Egypt 
which so well answers to the required characters. These 
trees grow to the size of a mulberry - tree, and spread 
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their branches aloft.” “The acacia-tree,” says Dr. Shaw, 
“being by much the largest and most common tree in 
these deserts (Arabia Petrzea), we have some reason to 
conjecture that the shittim wood was the wood of the 
acacia, especially as its flowers are of an excellent smell, 
for the shittah tree is, in Isa. xli, 19, joined with the 
myrtle and other fragrant shrubs.” Bruce, as quoted 
by Dr. Harris, remarks that “the acacia seems the only 
indigenous tree in the Thebaid. The male is called the 
Saiel ; from it proceeds the gum-arabic on incision with 
an axe. This gum chiefly comes from Arabia Petrea, 
where these trees are most numerous.” Kitto says the 
required species is found in either the Acacia gummife- 
ra or in the A. Seyal, or rather in both. They both grow 
abundantly in the valleys of that region in which the 
Israelites wandered for forty years, and both supply 
products which must have rendered them of much val- 
ue to the Israelites. We think the probability is that 
the .4. Seyal supplied the shittim wood, if, indeed, the 
name did not denote acacia wood in general. This tree 
grows from fifteen to twenty feet in height. So M. 
Bové, “Le lendemain, en traversant le Voodé (Wady) 
Schen, je vis un grand nombre d’A cacia Seyal ; cet arbre 
s'élève à la hauteur de vingt à vingt-cinq pieds. Les 
Arabes font avec son bois du charbon qu'ils vont vendre 
à Suez.” The A. Seyal is very common in some parts 
of the peninsula of Sinai (M. Bové, Voyage du Caire au 
Mont Sinai, Ann. des Scienc. Nat. 1834, sec. ser. i, 166; 
Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 20, 69, 298). These trees are 
more common in Arabia than in Palestine, though there 
is a valley on the west side of the Dead Sea, the Wady 
Seyal, which derives its name from a few acacia-trees 
there. The A. Seyal, like the A. Arabica, vields the 
well-known substance called gum-arabic, which is ob- 
tained by incisions in the bark, but it is impossible to 
say whether the ancient Jews were acquainted with its 
use. From the tangled thickets into which the stem 
of this tree expands, Stanley thinks is to be traced the 
use of the plural form of the Heb. noun Shittim. “The 
wild acacia (Mimosa Nilotica), under the name of Sint,” 
the same writer says (ibid. p. 20), “ everywhere represents 
the ‘seneh’ or ‘senna’ of the burning bush.” But neither 
of these conjectures appears to be well founded. Besides 
the above, there is another species, the A. tortilis, com- 
mon on Mount Sinai. Although none of the above- 
named trees are sufficiently large to yield planks ten 
cubits long by one and a half cubits wide, which we are 
told was the size of the boards that formed the taber- 
nacle (Exod. xxxvi, 21), yet there is an acacia that 
grows near Cairo, viz. the A. serissa, which would sup- 
ply boards of the required size. There is, however, no 
evidence to show that this tree ever grew in the penin- 
sula of Sinai. And though it would be unfair to draw 
any conclusion from such negative evidence, still it is 
probable that “the boards” (°W"9>5) were supplied 
by one of the other acacias, There is, however, no ne- 
cessity to limit the meaning of the Heb. wap (kéresh) 
to “a single plank.” In Ezek. xxvii, 6 the same word, in 
the singular number, is applied in a collective sense to 
“the deck” of a ship (comp. our “on board”). The ké- 
resh of the tabernacle, therefore, may denote “two or 
more boards joined together,” which, from being thus 
united, may have been expressed by a singular noun. 
These acacias, which are for the most part tropical 
plants, must not be confounded with the tree (Robinta 
pseudo-acacia) popularly known by this name in Eng- 
land, which is a North American plant, and belongs to 
a different genus and suborder. The true acacias, most 
of which possess hard and durable wood (comp. Pliny, 
H. N. iti, 19; Josephus, Ant. iti, 6, 1), belong to the 
order Leguminose, suborder Mimosee. Livingstone 
(Trav. in S. Africa, abridged ed., p. 77) thinks the A. 
giraffa (camel-thorn) supplied the wood for the taber- 
nacle, etc. “It is,” he adds, “an imperishable wood, 
while that which is usually supposed to be the shittim 
(A. Nilotica) wants beauty and soon decays.”—Kitto; 
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Smith. But there is no evidence that this tree grows 
in Arabia. The A. Seyal is the only timber tree of any 
size in the Arabian desert. It is a gnarled and very 
thorny tree, somewhat like the solitary hawthorn in its 
habit of growth, but much larger. It flourishes in the 
driest situations, and is scattered over the whole of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. It is also abundant in the many ra- 


vines which open on the Dead Sea at Engedi, and all 


along its western shores. Several places on the eastern 
shore also derive their names from its presence. See 
Suitrimm, The wood is very hard and close-grained, 
very much resembling that of the yellow locust, of a 
fine orange-brown color, with a darker heart, and admi- 
rably adapted for cabinet-work. Its leaves are small 
and pinnate, and in spring it is covered with its round 
tufts of yellow blossoms, which grow in clusters round 
the branches, like little balls of fibre. ‘The bark is yel- 
low and smooth, like that of the ailantus. It is power- 
fully astringent, and is used by the Bedawin for tanning 
yellow leather. The branches are often cut by the na- 
tives for making charcoal, but the camels browse on 
them when young and tender. The bark exudes a 


gum, the gum- arabic of commerce, not only by inci- 
sions, but spontaneously, which the Arabs collect for sale 
and occasionally employ for food. They also say that 
it allays thirst. See Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
p. 390 sq. See THORN. 
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Shittah (MYW; plur. JUW) means in Chaldee a 
line or series. Thus, the passage in Isa. xxx, 8, "DO bs 
mpm, “Noted in a book,” is rendered by the Targum 
pws Dot yow 533, “ Register it on the lines of 
the book.” The passage in the Song of Songs, v, 13, 
‘ His cheeks are like beds of balsam,” is rendered {A°MS 
R203 MIA uwd pa yow Ww, i. e. “ were writ- 
ten (viz. the two tables of stone which he gave to his 
people) in ten rows, resembling the rows or beds in 
the garden of balsam.” The Masorites denote with 
Shittah a series or catalogue of words—a register of 
things of the same import, as a number of verses, pairs, 
words, which are alike either in vowel-points or letters, 
Thus, they noted down a list of pairs of words which 
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SHOA 
occur once, but the first of which commences with . 
a Lamed, viz. diy mimxd (Gen. xvii, 8), sd 
sds (Exod. xvi, 16); or they give usa list of thirty- 
eight words which respectively have in one instance 
only the accent on the penultima, as MA™ (Gen. xviii, 
20), PMX" (xxi, 6), "D01 (Lev. xv, 13), etc.; or they 
give a list of words which, on the contrary, occur only 
once with the accent on the ultima, as 73 (Gen. xxix, 
21), MM (xxx, 1), NN (xli, 33), etc. See Buxtorf, 
Tiberias, seu Commentarius Massoreticus, p.273; Levita, 
Massoreth ha-Massoreth (ed. Ginsburg ), p. 205, 210; 
Frensdorff, Massora Magna, p. 381 sq.; id. Ochla-te- 
Ochla, § 20, p. 836; § 372, p. 61, 171; § 373, p. 61, 172. 
(B. P.) 

Shit’tim (Heb. with the art. hash-Shittim, now, 
the acacias; Sept. Larreiv; in the Prophets, ra cxot- 
va; Vulg. Settim, Abel-sutim), a designation rather 
than proper name of at least two localities in Palestine. 
See SHITTAH. 

1. The place of Israels encampment between the 
conquest of the Transjordanic highlands and the pas- 
sage of the Jordan (Numb. xxxiii, 49; xxv, 1; Josh. 
ii, 1; iii, 1; Mic. vi, 5). Its full name appears to be 
given in the first of these passages—A bel (PAR) hash- 
Shittim—“ the meadow or moist place of the acacias.” 
See ABEL-SHITTIM. It was “in the Arboth-Moab, by 
Jordan-Jericho:” such is the ancient formula repeated 
over and over again (Numb. xxii, 1; xxvi, 3; xxx, 
12; xxxiii, 48, 49); that is to say, it was in the Arabah 
or Jordan valley, opposite Jericho, at that part of the 
Arabah yhich belonged to and bore the name of Moab, 
where the streams which descend from the eastern 
mountains and force their winding way through the 
sandy soil of the plain nourished a vast growth of the 
Seyal, Sunt, and Sidr trees, such as is nourished by the 
streams of the Wady Kelt and the Ain Sultan on the 
opposite side of the river. See Moas. It was in the 
shade and the tropical heat of these acacia-groves that 
the people were seduced to the licentious rites of Baal- 
peor by the Midianites; but it was from the same spot 
that Moses sent forth the army, under the fierce Phine- 
has, which worked so fearful a retribution for that li- 
cense (xxxi, 1-12). It was from the camp at Shittim 
that Joshua sent out the spies across the river to Jeri- 
cho (Josh. ii, 1). Tristram thinks that “ the situation 
of Keferein [of which he gives a view ] at the northern 
margin of the oasis (the Ghér es-Seisam), and its 
marshy verdure, unmistakably identify it with Abel- 
shittim” (Land of Israel, p. 525). 

2. A“ valley” (793, ndchal, winter-torrent) of Shittim, 
or Wady Sunt, as it would now be called, of Joel (iii, 
18), can hardly be the same spot as that described 
above, as it must certainly have been west of the Jor- 
dan, and probably in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. al- 
though the particular vale cannot now be distinguished. 
The name is probably to be regarded as an appellative 
—“ acacia vale” denoting, perhaps, as that tree delights 
in a dry soil, an arid, unfruitful vale. 

Shiva. See Siva. 

Shiva-Narayanais. See Siva-NARAYANAIS 


Shivararti, in Hindi mythology, is a festival cele- 
brated in the month of March in honor of Siva, in 
which the grossest indecencies, accompanied with las- 
civious songs, are publicly perpetrated without shock- 
ing or offending observers, since everything of the kind 
is regarded as highly pleasing to the god. The Lin 
ga (q. v.), Siva’s most eminent symbol, is preferably 
dedicated and sold at this festival. 

Shi’za (Heb. Shiza’, NY"W, perhaps splendor ; Sept. 
DiZa, v. r. Lexa, 'EZa, etc.), a Reubenite, father of Adi- 
na (q. v.), one of David’s warriors (1 Chron. xi, 42). 
B.C. ante 1043. 


Sho’a (Heb. id. 3%), a cry for help, or rich, or bb- 
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eral; Sept. Tove v. r. Lob; Vulg. tyranni), a proper 
name which occurs only in Ezek. xxiii, 23, in connec- 
tion with Pekod and Koa. The three apparently de- 
note districts of Assyria with which the southern king- 
dom of Judah had been intimately connected, and which 
were to be arrayed against it fur punishment. The 
Peshito-Syriac has Lid, that is, Lydia; while the Ara- 
bic of the London Polyglot has Sit, and Lud occupies 
the place of Koa. Rashi remarks on the three words, 
“ The interpreters say that they signify officers, princes, 
and rulers.” This rendering must have been traditional 
at the time of Aquila (émoxémrng kai rúpavvoç Krai 
Kopugaiog) and Jerome (nobiles, tyranni, et principes). 
Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 1208 a) maintains that the con- 
text requires the words to be taken as appellatives, and 
not as proper names; and Fürst, on the same ground, 
maintains the contrary ( Handwh. s. v. S"p). Those 
who take Shoa as an appellative refer to the use of 
the word in Job xxxiv, 19 (A. V. “rich”) and Isa. xxxii, 
5 (A. V. “ bountiful”), where it signifies rich, liberal, and 
stands in the latter passage in parallelism with 3772, 
nadib, by which Kimchi explains it, and which is else- 
where rendered in the A. V. “prince” (Prov. xvii, 7) 
and “noble” (viii, 16). But a consideration of the latter 
part of the verse (Ezek. xxiii, 23), where the captains 
and rulers of the Assyrians are distinctly mentioned, 
and the fondness which Ezekiel elsewhere shows for 
playing upon the sound of proper names (as in xxvii, 
10; xxx, 5), lead to the conclusion that in this case Pe- 
kod, Shoa, and Koa are proper names also; but nothing 
further can be said. The only name which has been 
found at all resembling Shoa is that of a town in A 
syria mentioned by Pliny, “ Sue in rupibus,” near Ganga- 
mela, and west of the Orontes mountain chain. Bochart 
( Phaleg, iv, 9) derives Sue from the Chaldee NYYD, 
shu’d, a rock. See Koa. 


Shoaff, Davi», a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, was born in Juniata County, Pa., 
July 17, 1823, and was converted Aug. 23, 1844. In 
March, 1848, he was admitted on trial into the Balti- 
more Conference. At the division of the Baltimore 
Conference in 1857, he became a member of the East 
Baltimore Conference. In 1866 he severed his connec- 
tion with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in which 
he continued to labor until his death, May 26, 1871. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Ch., 
South, 1872, p. 648. 

Sho’bab (Heb. Shobab’, 335i, rebellious, as in 
Jer. iii, 14,21; Isa. lvii,17; Sept. YwBaB v. r. LouBaB, 
etc.), the name of two Hebrews. 

1. Apparently the second named of the three sons 
of Caleb the son of Hezron by his first wife Azubah (1 
Chron. ii, 18). B.C. post 1874, 

2. Second named of the sons of David born in Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam. v, 14; 2 Chron. iii, 5; xiv, 4). B.C. 
post 1044. 

Sho’bach (Heb. Shobak’, “aw, expansion; Sept. 
wax v. r. Zaßáx; Vulg. Svbach ), the general of 
Hadarezer king of the Syrians of Zoba, who was in com- 
mand of the army summoned from beyond the Eu- 
phrates against the Hebrews after the defeat of the 
combined forces of Syria and the Ammonites before the 
gates of Rabbah. He was met by David in person, who 
crossed the Jordan and attacked him at Helam. The 
battle resulted in the total defeat of the Syrians. Sho- 
bach was wounded, and died on the field (2 Sam. x, 15- 
18). B.C. 1034. In the parallel passage (1 Chron. xix, 
16, 18) he is called Shophach, and by Josephus Sabecus 
(ZaPBexog, Ant. vii, 6, 3). 


Sho’bai [some Shoba’t] (Heb. Shobay’, “2% [but 
always in pause, as "210], ‘aking captive [Gesen.], or 


glorious [First]; Sept. Ewßat v. r. Lai, etc.), one of 
the heads of the Levitical family of doorkeepers of the 
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Temple, whose posterity returned from Babylon with Ze- 
rubbabel (Ezra ii, 42; Neh. vii,45). B.C. long ante 536. 

Sho’bal (Heb. Shobal’, bgi, flowing, or a shoot 
[Gesen.], or. wandering [Fürst]; Sept. ZwBar or Xov- 
Bá v. r. Zwßap), the name of two Hebrews. 

1. Second named of the seven sons of Seir the Horite 
(Gen. xxxvi, 20; 1 Chron. i, 38). He was the father 
of five sons (Gen. xxxvi, 23; 1 Chron. i, 40), and one 
of the aboriginal “dukes” or sheiks of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi, 29). B.C. post 1963. 

2. First named of the five sons of Hur the son of 
Caleb of the tribe of Judah. He became the founder 
(“father”) of Kirjath-jearim (1 Chron. ii, 50). B.C. 
cir. 1612. He is evidently the same mentioned as father 
of Reaiah (q. v.) among the descendants (“sons”) of Ju- 
dah in 1 Chron. iv, 1, 2. 

Sho’bek (Heb. Shobek’, RAW, forsaking [ Gesen.], 
or free [First]; Sept. SwSi7x v. r. ’QABn«, etc.), one of 
the chief Israelites who signed Nehemiah’s covenant 
(Neh. x, 24). B.C. 446. 


Shober, GOTTLIEB, a Lutheran clergyman, was born 
in Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 1, 1756. Under the influence 
of a careful Christian education, he early became im- - 
pressed with the importance of religion, and desired -to 
gain satisfactory evidence that he had been born from 
above. He united with the Moravian Church in his sev- 
enteenth year, and entered heartily into everything tend- 
ing to its prosperity. After reaching tifty years of age he 
determined to devote the remainder of his life to the min- 
istry, and entered that of the Lutheran Church. In the 
fall of 1810 he was set apart to the work of the minis- 
try, and immediately became pastor of the church in 
Salem. Here he continued laboring with zeal and 
fidelity until a few years before his death, which occur- 
red June 27, 1838. Mr. Shober was one éf the founders 
of the General Synod of the Lutheran Church, was its 
president in 1825, and a member of the committees to 
prepare a hymn-book and catechism. He took a deep 
interest in the education of young men for the minis- 
try, and in 1825 was appointed one of the first directors 
which adopted the incipient measures for the formation 
of the Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa. He left it three 
thousand acres of land. Mr. Shober prepared two vol- 
umes for the press—a translation from Stilling, entitled 
Scenes tn the World of Spirits (Baltimore, 1818, 12mo) : 
—A Comprehensive Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the Christian Church, by Dr. Martin Luther. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 141. 

Sho’bi (Heb. Shobi’, 93, probably another form 
for Shobat [q. v.]; Sept. OveoBi; Vulg. Sebi), a son of 
Nahash of Rabbah of the children of Ammon (2 Sam. 
xvii, 27), and one of the first to meet David at Maha- 
naim on his flight from Absalom, and to offer him the 
hospitality of a powerful and wealthy chief, for he was 
the son of David’s old friend Nahash; and the bond be- 
tween them was strong enough to survive, on the one 
hand, the insults of Hanun (who was probably his broth- 
er), and, on the other, the conquest and destruction of 
Rabbah. B.C. 1023. Josephus calls him Siphar (Xi- 
gap), “chief (Cvvacrne) of the Ammonitish country” 
(Ant. vii, 9, 8).—Smith. 

Sho’cho (2 Chron. xxviii, 18), or Sho’co (xi, 7). 
See Socno. 


Sho’choh (1 Sam. xvii, 1). See Socron. 


Shock or Corn (W3, gadish, a heap; hence 
sometimes “a tomb,” as in Job xxi, 32), a “stack” 
(Exod. xxii, 6 [ Heb. 5]) of grain reaped (Judg. xv, 5; 
Job v, 26). See AGRICULTURE, 

Shockley, James A, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in South Carolina in 1809. He was con- 
verted at twelve years of age, obtained license to preach 
in 1840, was received on trial in the Mississippi Confer- 
ence in 1841, and appointed to the Paulding Circuit; in 
1842, to the Decatur Circuit; in 1848, to the Whitesand 
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Circuit, where he died, Sept. 12, 1844. He was a faith- 
ful preacher and pastor, and his death was a signal tri- 
umph. See Minutes of’ Annual Conferences, iii, 589. 


Shodeleth, in Hindi mythology, is a place in the 
vicinity of every city where the dead are burned. It 
always contains a stone representing king Aritshandra, 
who was at one time overseer of such a place, and in 
that position denied to his own son the honor of being 
burned because the boy’s mother was unable to pay the 
small sum exacted in return for that privilege. This 
pious action so moved the gods that they restored the 
king to his former honors, from which he had been de- 
graded in order that his disposition might be put to the 
proof, 


Shoe (595, ndal, so called from fastening on the 
foot, everywhere so rendered, except once [Isa. xi, 15], 
“dryshod;” but in Deut. xxxiii, 25 233, minal, which 
probably means a bolt, as elsewhere [“ lock,” Neh. iii, 3, 
6, 13, 14,15; Cant. v, 5]; ùmóðnņpa), properly a sandal. 
It does not seem probable that the foot-coverings of the 
Hebrews differed much from those used in Egypt, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, that from the greater roughness of 
their country they were usually of more substantial 
make and materials. ‘The Egyptian sandals varied 
slightly in form: those worn by the upper classes, and 
by women, were usually pointed and turned up at the 
end like our skates and many of the Eastern slippers at 
the present day. They were made of a sort of woven 
or interlaced work of palm-leaves and papyrus-stalks or 
other similar materials, and sometimes of leather; and 
were frequently lined with cloth on which the figure of 
a captive was painted, that humiliating position being 
considered suited to the enemies of theig country, whom 
they hated and despised. It is not likel% that the Jews 
adopted this practice; but the idea which it expressed, 
of treading their enemies under their feet, was familiar 
to them (Josh. x, 24). Those of the middle classes who 
were in the habit of wearing sandals often preferred 
walking barefooted. Shoes, or low boots, are sometimes 
found at Thebes; but these are believed by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson to have been of late date and to have belong- 
ed to Greeks, since no persons are represented in the 
paintings as wearing them except foreigners. They 
were of leather, generally of a green color, laced in front 
by thongs, which 
passed through 
| small loops on ei- 
! therside,and were 
| principally used, 
= as in Greece and 
Etruria, by wom- 
en (Wilkinson, iii, 
The Assyrian monuments represent shoes 





374-367). 
of a similar character, but worn by natives, especially 
princes. 

The use of shoes was by no means universal among 


the Greeks and Romans. The Homeric heroes are rep- 
resented without shoes when armed for battle. Socra- 
tes, Phocion, and Cato frequently went barefoot. The 
Roman slaves had no shoes. The covering of the feet 
was removed before reclining at meals. People in grief 
(as, for instance, at funerals) frequently went barefooted. 
The Roman shoes may be divided into those in which 
the mere sole of a shoe was attached to the sole of the 
foot by ties or bands, or by a covering for the toes or 
the instep (solea, crepida, soccus ), and those which 
ascended higher and higher, according as they covered 
the ankles, the calf, or the whole of the leg. To calcea- 
menta of the latter kind, i. e. to shoes and boots as dis- 
tinguished from sandals and slippers, the term calceus 
was applied in its proper and restricted sense. ‘There 
were also other varieties of the calceus, according to its 
adaptation to particular professions or modes of life. 
Thus the caliga was principally worn by soldiers, the 
pero by laborers and rustics, and the cothurnus by tra- 
gedians, hunters, and horsemen. The calcei probably 
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Roman Shoes for Women. 


did not much differ from our shoes, and are exemplified 
in a painting at Herculaneum, which represents a female 
wearing bracelets, a wreath of ivy, and a panther’s skin, 
while she is in the attitude of dancing and playing on 
the cymbals. On the other hand, a marble foot in the 
British Museum exhibits the form of a man’s shoe. 





Roman Shoe for a Man. 


Both the sole and the upper leather are thick and strong. 
The toes are uncovered, and a thong passes between the 
great and the second toe as a sandal. The form and 
color of the calceus indicated rank and office. Roman 
senators wore high shoes, like 
buskins, fastened in front with 
four black thongs, and adorn- 
ed with a small crescent. 
Among the calcei worn by 
senators, those called mullei, 
from their resemblance to the 
scales of the red mullet, were 
particularly admired, as well 
as others called alutæ, because 
the leather was softened by 
the use of alum. See Smith, 
Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Antiq. 3. VV. 

Certain scriptural usages connected with shoes de- 
serve especial notice. In transferring a possession or 
domain it was customary to deliver a sandal (Ruth iv, 7), 
as in our Middle Ages a glove. Hence the action of 
throwing down a shoe upon a region or territory was a 
symbol of occupancy. So Psa. 1x, 10, “ Upon the land 
of Edom do I cast my sandal,” i. e. I possess, occupy it, 
claim it as my own. In Ruth, as above, the delivering 
of a sandal signified that the next of kin transferred to 
another a sacred obligation, and he was hence called 
“sandal-loosed.” A sandal thong (Gen. xiv, 23), or even 
sandals themselves (Amos ii, 6; viii, 6), are put for any- 





Roman Half-boot. 
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thing worthless or of little value; which is perfectly in- 
telligible to those who have witnessed the extempora- 
neous manner in which a man will shape two pieces of 
hide and fasten them with thongs to the soles of his 
feet, thus fabricating in a few minutes a pair of sandals 
which would be dear at a penny. It was undoubtedly 
the custom to take off the sandals on holy ground, in 
the act of worship, and in the presence of a superior. 
Hence the command to take the sandals from the feet 
under such circumstances (Exod. iii, 5; Josh. v, 15). 
This is still the well-known custom of the East—an 
Oriental taking off his shoe in cases in which a Euro- 
pean would remove his hat (see Hackett, J/lustrations of 
Script. p.66). The shoes of the modern Orientals are, 
however, made to slip off easily, which was not the case 
with sandals, that required to be unbound with some 
trouble. ‘This operation was usually performed by ser- 
vants; and hence the act of unloosing the sandals of an- 
other became a familiar symbol of servitude (Mark i, 7; 
Luke iii, 16; John i, 27; Acts xiii, 25). So, also, when a 
man’s sandals had been removed, they were usually left 
in charge of a servant. In some of the Egyptian paint- 
ings servants are represented with their master’s san- 
dals on their arm: it thus became another conventional 
mark of a servile condition to bear the sandals of an- 
other (Matt. iii, 11). ‘The terms ordinarily applied to 
the removal of the shoe ( yen, Deut. xxv, 10; Isa. xx, 
2; and 5%, Ruth iv, 7) imply that the thongs were 
either so numerous or so broad as almost to cover the 
top of the foot. It is worthy of observation, however, 
that the term used for “ putting off” the shoes on sacred 
occasions is peculiar (>), and conveys the notion of 
violence and haste. See Bynsus, De Calceis Hebre- 
orum (Dord. 1715); Kitto, Pict. Bible, note at Ruth iv, 
8. See SANDAL. 

Shoe-latchet. See LATCHET; SHOE. 

Shoes, PuttinG-orr or. In the ancient Christian 


Church a few (for it was not a general custom ) tuok - 


off their shoes as they entered the church. Cassian 
(Institut. i, 10) observes of the Egyptian monks that 
they always wore sandals instead of shoes, and took 
these off when they went to celebrate or receive the 
holy mysteries, thinking themselves obliged to do so 
from a literal interpretation of the command to Moses, 
“ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet,” etc. Others ob- 
served the custom only among those people who con- 
sidered it an indication of reverence, as it was in East- 
ern nations in the time of Moses and Joshua. See Bing- 
ham, Christ, Antig. bk. viii, ch. 10, § 7. See SHOE. 
Shoham. See Onyx. . 
Sho’ham (Heb. id. BMW, onyx, as in Gen. ii, 12; 
Sept. Zodp v.r. ‘Ioodp), second named of the four sons 


of the Merarite Levite Jaaziah, who were employed 
about the ark by David (1 Chron. xxiv, 27). B.C. 1043. 

Sho’mer (Heb. Shomer’, "a3, keeper, as often; 
Sept. Zwunp v.r. Lapnp, etc.), a variation for the names 
of two Hebrews. 

1. Second named of the three sons of Heber, an Ash- 
erite (1 Chron. vii, 32); called SHAMER (q. v.) in ver. 34, 
where his sons are enumerated. 

2. The father of Jehozabad, who slew king Joash 
(2 Kings xii, 21); in the parallel passage in 2 Chron. 
xxiv, 26, the name is converted into the feminine form 
SHIMRITH (q. V.), who is further described as a Moab- 
itese. This variation may have originated in the dubi- 
ous gender of the preceding name Shimeath, which is 
also made feminine by the chronicler. Others suppose 
that in Kings the father is named, and in Chronicles 
the mother. 


Shook, JEFFERSON, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Madison County, 
Mo., May 20, 1820; was converted and joined the M. E. 
Church in 1838. He was licensed to preach Sept. 18, 
1841, and the same year was admitted into the Arkansas 
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Conference. In 1844 he was transferred to the Texas 
Conference, and at its division in 1845 he fell to the East 
Texas Conference. About 1854 he became supernumer- 
ary, and, with the exception of one year, held that re- 
lation until his death, Dec. 20, 1872. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences of the M. E. Ch., South, 1873, p. 893. 

Shoo-king, one of the Chinese sacred books. It 
is chiefly of a historical character, commencing with the 
reign of the Yaou, one of the very earliest emperors, 
supposed to have been contemporary with Noah, and 
stretches onward to the time of Confucius. This work 
is considered to be of the highest authority, containing 
many valuable moral and political maxims. On account 
of the vast influence of the Shoo-king over the public 
mind, the utmost efforts were made to suppress it during 
the reign of Che-huang-te, B.C. about 240. As edited 
by Confucius, the Shvo-king throws much light upon 
the early religion of the Chinese, showing that Sha- 
manism (q. v.) was then the prevailing form of re- 
ligion. 

Sho’phach (Heb. Shophak’, %1%, prob. a varia- 
tion of Shobak; Sept. Ewpáy and Ewßáx v. r. Twpad 
and Zwodg; Vulg. Sophach), the general of Hadarezar 
(1 Chron. xix, 16, 18), elsewhere (2 Sam. x, 16) called 
SHOBACH (qQ. V.). 

Sho’phan (Heb. Shophan’, YDYS, prob. i. q. Shka- 
phan; Sept. Zogap; Samar. DDW; Vulg. Sophar), given 
in the A. V. as one of the fortified towns on the east of 
Jordan which were taken possession of and rebuilt by 
the tribe of Gad (Numb. xxxii, 35); but probably a 
mere affix (significant, according to some, of bareness) to 
the second Atroth, to distinguish it from the former one, 
not an independent place. See ATAROTH. 

Shore is the rendering in the A. V. of three Heb. 
and two Greek words. 1. ÑM, chéph (so called from 
being chafed by the waves [ Gesen. ], or enclosed [Fürst]; 
comp. Engl. cove, and the modern town Chaifa), a road- 
stead (Judg. v, 17; Jer. xlvii, 7; “coast” in Josh. ix, 1; 
Ezek. xxv, 10; “haven” in Gen. xlix, 13; “side” in 
Deut. i, 7); atysaddg, a beach (Matt. xiii, 2,48; John 
xxi,4; Acts xxi, 5; xxvii, 39, 40). 2. MEP, kutséh, the 
extremity of the land (Josh. xv, 2; elsewhere “brim,” 
“brink,” etc.). 3, MDW, saphah, a lip (as often, some- 
times “ brink,” “bank,” etc.); yetXoc, the lip (as usually, 
“shore” only in Heb. xi, 12). See SEA. 

Shoshan’nim (Heb. Shoshannim’, DSWS, lilies, 
as often), a technical term, found as such in the phrase 
“To the chief musician upon Shoshannim,” which is a 
musical direction to the leader of the temple-choir that 
occurs in Psa. xiv, Ixix, and most probably indicates the 
melody “ after” or “in the manner of” (d3, ‘al, A.V. 
“upon”) which the Psalms were to be sung. See also 
SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH. As “Shoshannim” literally signi- 
fies “lilies,” it has been suggested that the word denotes 
lily-shaped instruments of music (Simonis, Lez. s. v.), 
perhaps cymbals (rather trumpets), and this view ap- 
pears to be adopted by De Wette (Die Psalmen, p. 34). 
Hengstenberg gives to it an enigmatical interpretation, 
as indicating “the subject or subjects treated, as lilies 
figuratively for bride in xlv; the delightful consolations 
and deliverances experienced in 1xix, etc.” (Davidson, 
Introd, ii, 246), which Dr. Davidson very truly char- 
acterizes as “a most improbable fancy.” ‘The Sept. and 
Vulg. have in both Psalms drip röv ad\AowSnoopéevwv 
and pro iis qui immutabuntur respectively, reading ap- 
parently B°2W"2 by. Ben Zeb (Otsar Hushshor. s. v.) 
regards it as an instrument of psalmody, and Junius and 
Tremellius, after Kimchi, render it “ hexachorda,” an 
instrument with six strings, referring it to the root 
shésh, “six,” and this is approved by Eichhorn in his 
edition of Simonis. See PSALMS. 


Shoshan’nim-e’duth (Heb. Shoshanmim’ Eduth’, 
MAIS OS, lilies, a testimony ; Sept. ot adrAowdn- 
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cópevou papTúpiov; Vulg. ii gui commutabuntur testi- 
monium), a phrase found in the title of Psa. IXXx as a 
direction to the chief musician, which appears, accord- 
ing to the most probable conjecture, to denote the melo- 
dy or air “after” or “in the manner of” which the 
psalm was to be sung. As the words now stand they 
must be regarded as probably a fragment of the begin- 
ning of an older psalm with which the choir were famil- 
iar. Ewald gives what he considers the original mean- 
ing—“ ‘lilies; that is, pure, innocent, is ‘the law; ” but 
the words will not bear this interpretation, nor is it 
possible in their present position to assign to them any 
certain meaning. For the conjectures of those who re- 
gard the words as the names of musica] instruments, see 
the articles SHOSHANNIM ; SHUSHAN-EDUTH. 


Shoshiskesha, in Hindi mythology, is a surname 
of Agnt, the god of fire. It signifies “the lord of brill- 
iancy.” 

Shotts, KIRK or. The prolonged services at this 
place under the ministry of Mr. Livingstone, about 1636, 
gave rise to the Monday sermon so common in Scotland 
after a communion service. 


Shoulder is the rendering mostly of BIW, shekém 
(as being the part bent to receive a burden; but perhaps 
the word is rather primitive; occasionally “back,” etc.), 
and wpoç (Matt. xxiii, 4; Luke xv, 4); frequently of 
Divi, shôk (properly the leg [as sometimes rendered ], es- 
pecially the so-called right or “ heave” shoulder [ q. v. ], 
Exod. xxix, 22,27; Lev. vii, 32, 33, 34, etc.) ; and else- 
where of NDZ, kathéph, the shoulder properly so called, 
especially the “shoulder- pieces” (q. v.) of the high- 
priest's ephod (Exod. xxviii, xxxix); rarely of 3571, 
zerôa, the arm (Numb. vi, 19; Deut. xviii, 3), or of some 
denominative phrase. 


Shoulder-blade (723%, shikmah, fem. of paw, 
the common word for shoulder; used only in Job XXXi, 
22, where it clearly means the socket or bone to which 
the arm is attached). 


Shoulder-piece (903, kathéph, from an unused 
root, meaning [according to First] to bend or protect ; 
often rendered “side,” sometimes “ arm”), a term spe- 
cially used (in the plur. fem. "Dna, kethephoth) of the 
side-pieces on the upper part of the high-priest’s ephod 
(q. v.), which came up over the shoulder, where the front 
and back flaps were fastened by a golden stud (Exod. 
xxviii, 7,25; xxxix, 4; simply “shoulders,” xxviii, 12; 
xxxix, 7; or “sides,” xxviii, 27; xxxix, 20); also of the 
arms of an axle (“‘undersetters,” 1 Kings vii, 30, 34), and 
the wings or side-spaces of a porch or gate (“ sides,” Ezek. 
xli, 2,26). The term is frequently applied to that part 
of the body called the shoulder, but only of persons, either 
literally or figuratively ; or metaphorically to places or 
inanimate objects. According to Gesenius it differs from 
TD, shekém, in specifically meaning the upper part of 
the side or arm, the shoulder proper; whereas the latter 
term denotes originally the shoulder -blade, and hence 
that part of the back where these bones approach each 
other. But First thinks the two words are altogether 
synonymous. Mithlau (new ed. of Gesenius’s Handwér- 
terbuch, s. v.) remarks that SDW signifies only the rear 
part of the shoulder where the neck joins the back, and 
hence occurs only in the sing. See SHECHEM. 

Shovel is the rendering in the A.V. of—1, NM, rd- 
chath (from M15, the wind), a winnowing fork or fan 
(Isa, xxx, 24); 2. 55, yd (from MS", to sweep away), 
used (in the plur.) of the implements for removing the 
ashes from the altar ( Exod. xxvii.3; xxxvili,3; Numb, 
iv, 14; 1 Kings vii, 40, 45; 2 Kings xxv, 14; 2 Chron. 
iv, 11, 16; Jer. lii, 18). See AGRICULTURE; ALTAR, 

Showalter, Wrsiry M., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Clearfield County, 
Pa., Feb. 24, 1831. When ten years of age he was con- 
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verted, and entered the ministry in 1855 as a member of 
the East Baltimore Conference. His last appointment 
was Bedford, which he was obliged, by reason of failing 
health, to relinquish in the fall of 1865. He removed 
to Salona, Clinton Co., Pa., where he died, Nov. 27, 1865. 
As a preacher he was discriminating, candid, and direct. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1866, p. 10. 


Showbread is the rendering in the A. V. of the 
Heb. phrase O°38/73 om, léchem hap-panim, lit. bread 
of the fuce, i.e. of Jehovah (this is the usual form) ; or 
(in the later books) M3"327 pm, léechem ham-muaré- 
keth, bread of the ordering (1 Chron. ix, 32; xxiii, 29; 
2 Chron. xiii, 11; Neh. x, 33), or simply the latter word 
(1 Chron. xxviii, 16; 2 Chron. ii, 4; xxix, 18); also 
TANT pm, lechem hat -tamid, the continual bread 
(N umb, iv, 7), and WP Bm, léchem kédesh, holy bread 
(1 Sam. xxi, 5). Onkelos sometimes paraphrases it 
DDN om, bread of the nostrils, The Sept. has lit. 


aprot éyw7ot Or prot Tov mpocwrov, sometimes åp- 
Tos THG TMpoopopa¢g (1 Kings vii, 48), or prot rig 
mpovéoewe (1 Chron. ix, 32, etc.), as in the New Test. 
(Matt. xii,4; Luke vi, 4); but 7 wpdSeocg ray åprwy 
in Heb. ix, 2; Josephus directly dproe roù Seov (Ant 
viii, 3, 7); the Vulg. panes propositionis. In the fol- 
lowing account we bring together all the ancient and 
modern information on the subject. 

1. The Table and its Accessorves.—Within the ark it 
was directed that there should be a table of shittim 
wood, i. e. acacia, two cubits in length, a cubit in breadth, 
and a cubit and a half in height, overlaid with pure 
gold, and having “a golden crown to the border there- 
of round about,” i.e. a border or list, in order, as we may 
suppose, to hinder that which was placed on it from by 
any accident falling off. The further description of 
this table will be found in Exod. xxv, 23-30, and a rep- 
resentation of it as it existed in the Herodian Temple 
forms an interesting feature in the bas-reliefs within 
the arch of Titus. The accuracy of this may, as is 
obvious, be trusted. It exhibits one striking corre- 
spondence with the prescriptions in Exodus, We there 
find the following words: “and thou shalt make unto 
it a border of a handbreadth round about.” In the 
sculpture of the arch the hand of one of the slaves who 
is carrying the table, and the border, are of about equal 


breadth. This table is itself called D93B73 [1% “ the 


table of the face,” in Numb. iv, 7, and shyn moy, 
“the pure table,” in Lev. xxiv, 6 and 2 Chron. xiii, 11. 
This latter epithet is generally referred by commenta- 
tors to the unalloyed gold with which so much of it 
was covered. It may, however, mean somewhat more 
than this, and bear something of the spiritual force 
which it has in Malachi i, 11. 

It was thought by Philo and Clement of Alexandna 
that the table was a symbol of the world, its four sides 
or legs typifying the four seasons. In the utter ab- 
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sence of any argument in their support, we may feel 
warranted in neglecting such fanciful conjectures, with- 
out calling in the aid of Bahr’s arguments against them. 

In 2 Chron. iv, 19 we have mention of “the tables 
whereon the showbread was set,” and at ver. 8 we read 
of Solomon making ten tables. This is probably ex- 
plained by the statement of Josephus (Ant, viii, 3, 7), 
that the king made a number of tables, and one great 
golden one on which they placed the loaves of God. 
See TEMPLE. 

The table of the second Temple was carried away by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc. i, 22), and a new one 
made at the refurnishing of the sanctuary under Judas 
Maccabeeus (iv, 49). Afterwards Ptolemy Philadelphus 
presented a magnificent table (Josephus, Ant. xii, 2, 8,9). 

The table stood in the sanctuary, together with the 
seven-branched candlestick and the altar of incense. Its 
position, according to Josephus (Ant. iii, 6, 6), was on 
the north side of the sanctuary, not far from the veil 
that opened into the most holy. Besides the twelve 
loaves, the showbread table was adorned with dishes, 
spoons, bowls, etc., which were of pure gold (Exod. xxv, 
29). These, however, were evidently subsidiary to the 
loaves, the preparation, presentation, and subsequent 
treatment of which manifestly constituted the ordinance 
of the showbread. See TABLE. 

II. The Bread and its Significance. — Whether the 
bread was to be leavened or unleavened is not said. 
The Jewish tradition holds it to have been unleavened 
(Josephus, Ant. iii, 6,6; 10,7; Philo, De Congr. v, 1); 
and as Josephus and Philo could scarcely be ignorant 
of what on such a matter was customary in their time, 
it is not to be doubted that, according to the later 
practice at least, the bread was unleavened, affording 
ground for the inference that the same was the case 
also in earlier times. The cakes or loaves were to be 
placed in two rows; but whether each apart, six in a 
line, or piled up one above another, is not indicated. 
The Jewish tradition, however, is quite uniform; it 
represents them as ranged in two columns, six in each. 
Two reasons seem to confirm this view: first, the di- 
mensions of the table, coupled with the quantity of 
fiour in each cake, which must have rendered it next 
to impossible to have two parallel lines of six loaves 
placed on it; and, second, the regulation concerning the 
frankincense (the Sept. and Philo add salt) which re- 
quired this to be set, not on each cake as standing in- 
dividually apart, but upon each row, as if forming a 
visible unity (Lev. xxiv,7). The frankincense was to 
be “on the bread for a memorial, an offering made by 
fire unto the Lord;” the two golden pots containing it 


being, according to Josephus (4 nt. iii, 10,7), taken out 
along with the bread, and the frankincense burned on: 


the altar of burnt-offering before the bread was given 
to the priests to be eaten. On each Sabbath this took 
place; twelve new loaves which had been prepared the 
evening before by a portion of the Levites (1 Chron. 
ix, 32) being made every returning Sabbath to replace 
the old, and fresh frankincense put in the golden ves- 
sels in the room of that which had been burned (Lev. 
xxiv, 8, 9). 

The number of the loaves (twelve) is considered by 
Philo and Josephus to represent the twelve months. 
If there was such a reference, it must surely have been 
quite subordinate to that which is obvious at once. 
The twelve loaves plainly answer to the twelve tribes 
(comp. Rev. xxii, 2). But, taking this for granted, we 
have still to ascertain the meaning of the rite, and there 
is none which is left in Scripture so wholly unexplained. 
Though it is mentioned, as we have seen, in other parts 
of the Old Test. besides the Pentateuch, it is never 
more than mentioned. The narrative of David and 
his companions being permitted to eat the showbread 
(1 Sam. xxi, 4-6) does but illustrate the sanctity which 
was ascribed to it; and besides our Saviour’s appeal to 
that narrative (Matt. xii, 4), the ordinance is only. once 
referred to in the New Test. (Heb. ix, 2), and there it is 
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merely named among the other appurtenances of the 
first sanctuary. But although unexplained, it is re- 
ferred to as one of the leading and most solemn ap- 
pointments of the sanctuary. For example, the appeal 
of Abijam to the revolted tribes (2 Chron. xiii, 10, 11) 
runs thus, “ But as for us, the Lord is our God, and we 
have not forsaken him; and the priests, which minister 
unto the Lord, are the sons of Aaron, and the Levites 
wait upon their business; and they burn unto the Lord 
every morning and every evening burnt-sacrifices and 
sweet incense; the showbread also set they in order 
upon the pure table,” etc. In this absence of explana- 
tion of that which is yet regarded as so solemn, we 
have but to seek whether the names bestowed on, and 
the rites connected with, the showbread will lead us to 
some apprehension of its meaning. 

The first name we find given it is obviously the 
dominant one, D3 BM, “ bread of the face, or faces.” 
This is explained by some of the rabbins, even by Mai- 
monides, as referring to the four sides of each loaf. It 
is difficult to believe that the title was given on a 
ground which in no way distinguished them from oth- 
er loaves. Besides, it is applied in Numb. iv, 7, simply 
to the table, B"IER bw, not, as in the English ver- 
sion, “the table of showbread,” but the “show table,” 
the “table of the face, or faces.” We have used the 
words face and faces ; for 8°38, it need scarcely be said, 
exists only in the plural, and is therefore applied equal- 
ly to the face of one person and of many. In connec- 
tion with this meaning, it continually bears the sec- 
ondary one of presence. It would be superfluous to cite 
any of the countless passages in which it does so. But 
whose face or presence is denoted? ‘That of the peo- 
ple? The rite of the showbread, according to some, 
was performed in acknowledgment of God’s being the 
giver of all our bread and sustenance, and the loaves 
lay always on the table as a memorial and monitor of 
this. But against this, besides other reasons, there is 
the powerful objection that the showbread was unseen 
by the people; it lay in the sanctuary, and was eaten 
there by the priests alone. Thus the first condition of 
symbolic instruction was wanting to the rite, had this 
been its meaning. 

The 039, therefore, or presence, is that not of the 
people, but of God. The dprot évwaroe and the p- 
ToL THC mMpoopopac of the Sept. seem to indicate as 
much, to say nothing of 1 Sam. xxi, 6, where the 
words Mims apb HMO OWEN “> seem deci- 
sive of the whole question. But in what sense? Spen- 
cer and others consider it bread offered to God, as was 
the Minchah, a symbolical meal for God somewhat an- 
swering to a heathen Lectisternium. But it is not easy 
to find this meaning in the recorded appointments, The 
incense is, no doubt, to be burned on the appointed altar, 
but the bread, on the Sabbath following that of its pres- 
entation, is to be eaten in the holy place by the priests. 
There remains, then, the view which has been brought 
out with such singular force and beauty by Bihr—a 
view broad and clear in itself, and not disturbed by 
those fanciful theories of numbers which tend to abate 
confidence in some parts of his admirable Symbolik. He 
remarks, and justly, that the phrase 6°35 is applied 
solely to the table and the bread, not to the other fur- 
niture of the sanctuary, the altar of incense, or the gold- 
en candlestick. There is something, therefore, peculiar 
to the former which is denoted by the title. Taking 
29357 as equivalent to the presence (of God subaud.), 
he views the application of it to the table and the bread 
as analogous to its application to the angel, DD 93b% 
(Isa. Ixiii, 9, compared with Exod, xxxiii, 14, 15; Deut. 
iv, 37). Of the angel of God’s presence it is said that 
xod’s “name is in him” (Exod. xxiii, 20). The pres- 
ence and the name may therefore be taken as equiva- 
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lent. Both, in reference to their context, indicate the 
manifestation of God to his creatures. “Fhe name of 
God,” he remarks, “is himself, but that, in so far as he 
reveals himself, the face is that wherein the being of a 
man proclaims itself, and makes known its individual 
personality. Hence, as name stands for he or himself, 
so face for person: to see the face, for to see the per- 
son. The ‘bread of the face’ is, therefore, that bread 
through which God is seen; that is, with the participa- 
tion of which the seeing of God is bound up, or through 
the participation of which man attains the sight of 
_ God. Hence it follows that we have not to think of 
bread merely as such, as the means of nourishing the 
bodily life, but as spiritual food, as a means of appro- 
priating and retaining that life which consists in see- 
ing the face of God. Bread is therefore here a symbol, 
and stands, as it generally does in all languages, both 
for life and life’s nourishment; but by being entitled 
the bread of the face, it becomes a symbol of a life 
higher than the physical. It is, since it lies on the 
table placed in the symbolic heaven, heavenly bread. 
They who eat of it and satisfy themselves with it see 
the face of God” (Bihr, Symbolik, bk. i, ch. vi, § 2). It 
is to be remembered that the showbread was “taken 
from the children of Israel by an everlasting covenant” 
(Lev. xxiv, 8), and may therefore be well expected to 
bear the most solemn meaning. Bähr proceeds to show 
very beautifully the connection in Scripture between 
seeing God and being nourished by God, and points, as 
the coping-stone of his argument, to Christ being at 
once the perfect image of God and the bread of life. 
The references to a table prepared for the righteous 
man, such as Psa. xxiii, 5; Luke xxii, 30, should also 
be considered. See BREAD. 


Shower is the rendering in the A. V. of BWA, gé- 
shem (Ezek. xiii, 11, 13; xxxiv, 26), a heavy rain (as 
elsewhere rendered); dupoc¢ (Luke xii, 54); DT, zé- 
rem (Job xxiv, 8), a pouring rain (elsewhere “ storm,” 
“ tempest,” etc.); and D5235, rebibim (from their mul- 
titude), drops (Deut. xxxii, 2; Psa. Ixv, 10; Ixxii, 7; 
Jer. iii, 3; xiv, 2; Mic. v,7). See RAIN. 


Shower, Jony, an eminent Dissenting minister, 
was born at Exeter, England, in 1657, and received his 
early education at that place. At the age of fourteen 
he removed to the academy of Mr. Warren, at Taunton, 
and some time after was placed under the care of Mr. 
Morton, Newington-green, London. He preached his 
first sermon in his twentieth year; and in 1678, when an 
evening lecture against popery was established in Ex- 
change Alley, he was one of the lecturers. In the fol- 
lowing year he was privately ordained, and chosen as- 
sistant to Mr. Vincent Alsop. In 1683 he travelled on 
the Continent with Mr. Cornish, the nephew of Sir Sam- 
uel Barnardiston, where he became acquainted with 
many Protestant divines. Returning to England, he 
resumed his lectures in Exchange Alley, but, owing to 
measures pursued by James II, he retired to Holland, 
where he was chosen evening lecturer to the English 
Church. Returning to London in 1690, he labored with 
Mr. Howe, but soon took charge of a Church in Old 
Jewry, which, under his labors, greatly prospered. He 
died June 28, 1715. He published, Mourner’s Com- 
panion (1692,1699, 12mo):—F amily Religion (Lond.1694, 
8vo) :— Funeral Discourses (1699, 2 vols. 12mo) :— Seri- 
ous Reflections on Time and Eternity (1699, 8vo), of 
which there are many editions :— Heaven and Hell (1700, 
12mo) :—Sacramental Discourses (1702, 8vo) :— Winter 
Meditations (1709, 8vo). See Tong [Wm.], Memoirs 
and Funeral Sermon (1716, 8vo); Bennett, Hist. of Dis- 
senters (Lond. 1833), ii, 331. 


Shreeve, Ricuarp S., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Alexandria Coun- 
ty, Va., Oct. 5, 1839. He was graduated at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., in 1860. He entered the Confed- 
erate army, serving from the beginning of the war till 


its close. In March, 1869, he was admitted into the 
Baltimore Conference. In 1871 he located, with the 
intention of residing in Kentucky, but was induced to 
remain, and the next year was readmitted. He, with 
his wife, was killed by lightning at the parsonage of 
Upper Botetourt, Va., June 25, 1874. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences of the M. E. Ch., South, 1875, p. 137. 


Shri Rama. See VISHNU. 


Shrift, the act of absolving a penitent. See Con- 
FESSIONAL, 


Shrift-father, the priest to whom confession is 
made. 

Shrift-hand, the priest’s right hand—that is, the 
hand used in shriving a penitent. 


Shrift-mark. See SHRIFT-SIGN. 


Shrift-sign, the sign of the cross used by the priest 
in shriving a penitent. 

Shrine (vaóç, Acts xix, 24, a temple, as elsewhere 
rendered), a miniature copy of the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus containing a small image of the goddess. See 
DIANA. 


SHRINE (Lat. scrinium), a feretory or repository ! 
for relics, whether fixed, such as a tomb, or movable. 

The term is also sometimes applied to the tomb of a 
person not canonized. Shrines were often made of 
the most splendid and costly materials, and enriched 
with jewelry in profusion, as that of St. Taurin at Ev- | 
reux, in Normandy. Those which were movable were, 
on certain occasions, carried in religious processions: 
they were arranged above and behind the altar, on 
rood or other beams, and lamps were suspended be- 
fore or around them. Others were substantial erec- 
tions, generally the tombs of saints, as that of 
Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, and 
that of St. Cuthbert, formerly in Durham Cathe- 
dral, etc. These were not unfrequently rebuilt (with 
additional splendor) subsequently to their first erec- | 
tion. 





ry 
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Shrine at Ely Cathedral. 


Shrine-clerk, or Shrine-keeper, is the official 
in a church who receives the voluntary oblations of the 
faithful. At the great and most noted shrines of saints 
the shrine-clerk sat at a table near, or sometimes at, a 
tomb, the slab of which served as such, to accept the 
donations of the pilgrims. 

Shrine-cloth, the curtain hanging before a shrine; 
sometimes called shrine-veil. 


Shrine-keeper. See SHRINE-CLERK. 


Shrine-man, a name by which the shrine-clerk was 
sometimes called. 


Shrine-veil. See SHRINE-CLOTH. 


Shrive (Saxon, scrifun). 1. To absolve a penitent 
after private confession. 2, To take or receive a con- 
fession. 3. To enjoin or impose a penance after con- 
fession. The word is now nearly obsolete. 


Shriver, or Shriving-clerk, a confessor. 
Shriving-hand, that hand by which the sign of 


SHRIVING-MARK 


the cross is made by the priest over the penitent in pro- 
nouncing absolution, i.e. the right hand. Also called 
Shrift-hand and Shrove-hand., 


Shriving Mark or Sign, the sign of the cross 
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called ‘“Fastingtide” and “ Fast- mass,” names still 
retained in some parts of Great Britain. ‘Ihe pre- 
cept of shriving having been fulfilled, the faithful, 
on the eve of entering upon Lent, were allowed per- 


made by the priest with his right hand when giving | Mission to give themselves up to amusements, In 


absolution. Also called Shryft-mark and Shrove-stgn. 


Shriving-pew, a term sometimes applied to the 
confessional (q. v.). 








YE LZ > , 
Ancient Shriving-pew at Tanfield, near Ripon, Yorkshire. 


Shroud is the rendering of the A. V. in Ezek. xxxi, 
3, of WN, chôresh, a thicket (“ forest,” 2 Chron. xxvii, 
4; “ bough,” Isa. xvii, 9; elsewhere “ wood”). 

SHROUD, Feast or THE Most Hoty, a sacred fes- 
tival of the Roman Catholic Church, held on the Friday 
after the second Sunday in Lent, in honor of the shroud 
in which our Lord was buried. Relics bearing the name 
of the shroud of our Blessed Lord are found in various 
places in Italy, France, and Germany, all of which 
are alleged to work miracles. To the altar of the 
Most Holy Shroud at Besancon, Gregory XIII grant- 
ed extraordinary privileges, with indulgences to all 
who visit the same on stated days. Pope Julius 
II was equally liberal in his grants to the Chapel 
of the Most Holy Shroud at Turin. There is a 
hymn to the shroud in the Anglican Breviary, which 
celebrates it as bearing the impression of the body of 
our Saviour, 


Shrouds, THE, a term for a covered walk or cloister 
in the old Cathedral of St. Paul, London. 

Shrove, To, means to join in the festivities of 
Shrovetide. 

Shrove-box. See SHRIVING-PEW. 

Shrove-hand. See SHRIFT-HAND. 

Shrove-sign. See SHRIFT-8IGN. 

Shrovetide literally means “confession time,” and 
13 the name given to the days immediately preced- 
ing Ash - Wednesday. These days were so called be- 
cause on them, and especially on the last of them, people 
were accustomed to confess their sins as a prepara- 
tion for Lent. In most Roman Catholic countries it be- 
gan on the Sunday before Lent. In the modern disci- 
pline of that Church a trace of the custom is still pre- 
served, as in many countries the time of the confession 
which precedes the Paschal, or Easter, communion com- 
mences from Shrovetide. These days are sometimes 


England, the pastimes of foot-ball, cock-fighting, bull- 
baiting, etc., were down to a late period recognised 
usages of Shrovetide, but are now gradually disap- 
pearing. 

Shrove-Tuesday, the day before Ash-Wednesday, 
so called from the custom among the Roman Catholics of 
confessing their sins on that day, and so qualifying them- 
selves for Lent. In process of time this was turned into 
taking leave of flesh and other dainties, and afterwards, 
by degrees, into sports and merrymaking. In old Scot- 
land it was called Fastern’s-eve, probably the eve of the 
great fast. In England it received the name of “ Pan- 
cake-Tuesday,” from the fritters and pancakes eaten on 
that day. 

Shroving, the festivity of Shrovetide. 

Shrub (MW, siach; Gen. xxi, 15, a bush, as ren- 
dered in Job xxx, 4, 7; “plant” in Gen. ii, 5). 

Shryving-cloth. Some antiquaries hold that this 
was the veil which was hung before the rood-loft in 
Lent. Others believe it to have been a head -veil as- 
sumed by women when they went to confession in 
church; for as confessionals probably did not gener- 
ally exist in the ancient Church of England, a 
“shryving-cloth” may have been found convenient 
in protecting the penitent from the public gaze. 

' The latter explanation seems at least reasonable and 
| probable. 


Shu/a, the name of a Hebrew and a Hebrewess. 
which appears in different forms in the original. 

1. (Heb. Shu’d, 250, wealth, or a cry tor help, or an 
oath ; Sept. Lava or Sava v.r. Zovė.) A Canaanite of 
Adullam, whose daughter (hence named only as Bath- 
shua in the original) was Judah’s wife, and the mother 
of his first three children (Gen. xxxviii, 2, 12 {in both 
passages the A. V. has incorrectly “Shuah”]; 1 Chron. 
i, 32). B.C. ante 1895, 

2. (Heb. Shud’, NPY, id. ; Sept. ZwAd.) Daughter 
of Heber, a grandson of Asher, whose three sons are 
likewise enumerated (1 Chron. vii, 32). B.C. post 1874. 

Shu/ah, the name of three Hebrews, which appears 
in different forms in the original. 

1. (Heb. Shu’dch, MND, a pit; Sept. Ewé v. r. Ewi 
and Zwvé.) Last named of the six sons of Abraham by 
Keturah (Gen. xxv, 2; 1 Chron. i, 32). B.C. ante 1988. 
See SHUCHITE, 

2. The father of Judah’s Canaanitish wife (1 Chron. 
ii, 3), See SHUA. 

3. (Heb. Shuchah’, MMW, a pit; Sept.’Acyd.) A 
brother (some MSS. have son) of Chelub among the de- 
scendants of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 11). B.C. prob. ante 
1612, 

Shual. See Fox. 

Shu’al (Heb. Shudl’, DSW, a jackal; Sept. in 
Chron. Zováň v. r. YovAd and Lovda; in Kings, 
Zwyad), the name of a man and of a region. 

1. Third named of the eleven “sons” of Zophah, de- 
scendants of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 36). B.C. post 1612. 

2. A district (“land of Shual”) named only in 1 Sam. 
xiii, 17, to denote the direction taken by one of the three 
parties of marauders who issued from the Philistine 
camp at Michmash. Its connection with Ophrah (prob- 
ably Taiyibeh) and the direction of the two other routes 
named in the passage make it pretty certain that the 
region in question lay north of Michmash. If, there- 
fore, it be identical with the “land of Shalim” (1 Sam. 
1x, 4)—as is not impossible—we obtain the first and only 
clue yet obtained to Saul’s journey is quest of the asses. 
The name Shual has not yet been identified in the 


SHUBAEL 


neighborhood of Taiyibeh or elsewhere. It may have 
originated in the Hebrew signification of the word 
(“jackal”), in which case it would be appropriate enough 
to the wild desolate region east of Taiyibeh—a region 
containing a valley or ravine at no great distance from 
Taiyibeh which bore, and perhaps still bears, the name 
of “Hyenas.” See ZEBOIM, VALLEY OF. Others (as 
Thenius, in Ereg. Handb.) derive the name from a dif- 
ferent root, and interpret it as “ hollow land.” 

Shu’baél (Heb. Shubaél’, NSN, i. q. Shebuel; 
Sept. LovBanar v.r. TwBand, etc.), the name of two Le- 
vites, both elsewhere called SHEBUEL (q. v.), namely, (a) 
a son of Gershom (1 Chron. xxiv, 20; comp. xxiii, 16; 
xxvi, 24); and (b) a son of Heman (1 Chron. xxv, 20; 
comp. ver. 4). 


Shuck, Joun Lewis, a minister of the Baptist de- 
nomination, was born in Alexandria, D. C., Sept. 4, 1812. 
Having received an appointment as a missionary of the 
Baptist General Convention to labor among the Chi- 
nese, he reached the field of his labors—Macao—Sept. 
17, 1836, where he remained until March 16, 1842, when 
he removed to Hong-Kong, and afterwards to Canton. 
Mr. Shuck returned to the United States in 1845, the 


year in which the separation took place between North- 


ern and Southern Baptists. He was honorably dis- 
missed from the Missionary Union, the name by which 
the Northern organization was known, and in 1846 be- 
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scendants of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. xxv, 2; 1 
Chron. i, 32).—Smith. Others, however, think that 
Saccea (Zaxxaia), which Ptolemy (v, 14) places east- 
ward of Batanga, is more probably their representative. 
See ARABIA. 


Shukra, in Hindi mythology, is the planet Venus, 
or the genius who governs and possesses it—a grandson 
of Brahaspadi, the planet Jupiter, and father of the beau- 
tiful Dewajani and a powerful Brahmin. 

Shu’lamite (Heb. with the art. hash-Shulammith’, 
mog>awn, i. e. the Shulammitess ; Sept. N) TovAapiric 
v.r. Lovpaveirec, etc.; Vulg. Sulamitis and Sunamitis), 
one of the personages in the poem of Solomon’s Song, 
who, although named only in one passage (vi, 13), is, 
according to most interpreters, the most prominent of 
all the characters, being no other than the bride her- 
self. The name—after the analogy of Shunammite— 
denotes a woman belonging to a place called Shulem. 
The only place bearing that name of which we have 
any knowledge is Shunem itself, which, as far back as 
the 4th century, was so called (Euseb. Onomast. s. v.). 
On the theory that Shulammite and Shunammite are 
equivalent, some have supposed that the female in ques- 
tion who was the object of Solomon’s passion was Abi- 
shag—the most lovely girl of her day, and at the time 
of David’s ‘death one of the most prominent persons at 
the court of Jerusalem. ‘This would be equally appro- 


came a missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. | priate whether Solomon were himself the author of 


By this society he was sent to labor among the Chinese 
of California. Having spent several years in this work, 
he returned East, and died at Barnwell Court-house, 
S. C., in October, 1863. (J. C. S.) 3 


Shuckford, SAMUEL, a learned English divine, the 
time and place of whose birth are unknown. He was 
educated at Caius College, Cambridge, graduating in 
1716. He became successively curate of Shelton, 
Norfolk, prebendary of Canterbury (1738), and rector 
of All-hallows, London. He died in 1754. He pub- 
lished a few occasional Sermons (Camb, 1723, 4to; 1724, 
4to; 1734, 4to, and later); but he is principally known 
for his History of the World, Sacred and Profane 
(Lond. 1743, 4 vols. 8vo, and often since), intended to 
serve as an introduction to Prideaux’s Connection, but 
he only lived to bring it down to the time of Joshua. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v.; 
Hook, Eccles. Biog. 8. v. 


Shu’ham (Heb. Shucham’, omw, perhapspit-digger 
[Gesen.], or humility [Fürst]; Sept. Dapé v. r. Dapecdn; 
Vulg. Suham), the son of Dan, and progenitor of a fam- 


ily named after himself (Numb. xxvi, 42); elsewhere 
(Gen. xli, 23) called HusHIM (q. v.). 


Shu’hamite (Heb. with the art. hash-Shuchami’, 
aome, patronymic from Shuham; Sept. 6 Eapet 
v.r. Zapecdn), the descendants (numbering 4460 at the 
Eisode) of Shuham (q. v.) the’son of Dan (Numb. xxvi, 
42, 43). , 

Shu’hite (Heb. with the art. hash-Shuchi’, VN, 
patronymic from Shuah; Sept. ó Eavyai v. r. Tavyei, 
Lavyirne, etc.), an ethnic appellative frequent in the 
book of Job (il, 11; viii, 1; xviii, 1; xxv, 1; xlii, 9), 
but only as the epithet of one person, Bildad (q. v.). 
The local indications of the book of Job point to a re- 
gion on the western side of Chaldza, bordering on Ara- 
bia; and exactly in this locality, above Hit and on both 
sides of the Euphrates, are found, in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, the Tsukhi, a powerful people. It is proba- 
ble that these were the Shuhites, and that, having been 
conquered by the Babylonian kings, they were counted 
by Ezekiel among the tribes of the Chaldeans, Having 
lost their independence, they ceased to be noticed; but 
it was no doubt from them that the country on the 
Euphrates immediately above Babylonia came to be 
designated as Sohene, aterm applied to it in the Peutin- 
gerian Tables. The Shuhites appear to have been de- 


the Song or it were written by another person whose 
object was to personate him accurately. See Soro- 
MON. But this is abhorrent to the whole tenor of the 
Canticles, and is opposed to the Oriental usage with re- 
gard to the harem of a deceased king. See ABISHAG. 
It is far more reasonable to suppose that the title the 
Shulammitess was a poetical term applied to the bride 
in imitation of Solomon’s name, as they are thus but 
masculine and feminine forms for “ peaceful.” See Can- 
TICLES, 


Shulchan Aruk. See Karo, JOSEPH. 


Shultz, THomas, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Hamburg, Germany, July 11, 1821. He 
came to New York with his parents in 1834, was licensed 
to preach in 1845, and employed to commence a mis- 
sion at Bloomington, Ia. In 1846 he was admitted on 
trial in the Illinois Conference, and appointed to the 
Galena mission; in 1847 to the Beardstown mission; 
and in 1848 to Burlington, where he died March 20, 
1848. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iv, 285. 

Shum. See GARLICK. 

Sbhumah. See SHuMATHITE. 

Shu’mathite (Heb. collective with the art. hash- 
Shumathi’, "17243, a gentile or patronymic; Sept. 
‘Hoapadetp ; Vulg. Semathei), one of the four families 
who sprang from Kirjath-jearim (1 Chron. ii, 53); so 
called either as being colonists of a village named 
Shumah (72, garlic [Gesen.], or valuation [F urst]), 
somewhere in that neighborhood, or as descendants 
from a man of that name; but in neither case is there 
any other trace of the origin or location. 

Shu’nammite (Heb. with the art. hash-Shunam- 
mith’, Maz [in 1 Kings ii, 22, the shorter form 
maui], the Shunammitess ; Sept. ù Zwpaveiric v.r. 
LYoupaviric), a native of SHuNEM, as is plain from 2 
Kings iv, 1. It is applied to two persons—Abishag, the 
nurse of king David (1 Kings i, 3, 15; ii, 17, 21, 22), and 
the nameless hostess of Elisha (2 Kings iv, 12, 25, 36). 
See Woodward, Lectures on the Shunammite (Lond. 1840). 
The modern representative of Shunem being Solam, 
some have suggested (as Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1379 b), or 
positively affirmed (as Fürst, Handwb. ii, 422), that Shu- 
nammite is identical with Shulammite (Cant. vi, 13). 
But this lacks probability. 


Shu’nem (Heb. Shunem’, 0250), uneven plue 
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[Fürst] from 02%, or perhaps [Gesen.] for 8935, two 
resting- places; Sept. Eovvau or Lovvay V. r. Xwváp 
or Ewuáv, etc.), one of the cities allotted to the tribe of 
Issachar (Josh. xix, 18; where it occurs between Che- 
sulloth and Haphraim). It is mentioned on two occa- 
sions. First as the place of the Philistines’ first en- 
campment before the battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxviii, 4). 
Here it occurs in connection with Mount Gilboa and 
En-dor, and also, probably, with Jezreel (xxix, 1). Sec- 
ondly, as the scene of Elisha’s intercourse with the Shu- 
nammite woman and her son (2 Kings iv, 8). Here it 
is connected with adjacent corn-fields, anil, more remote- 
ly, with Mount Carmel. It was, besides, the native 
place of Abishag, the attendant on king David (1 Kings 
i, 3), and, according to some, of Shulamith, the heroine 
of the poem or drama of “Solomon’s Song.” By Eu- 
sebius and Jerome ( Onomast,) it is mentioned twice, 
under Lov3ip and “Sunem,” as five miles south of 
Mount Tabor, and then known as Sulem (ZovAnp); and 
under “Sonam,” as a village in Acrabattine, in the ter- 
ritory of Sebaste called Sanim. The latter of these two 
identifications probably refers to Santr, a well-known 
fortress some seven miles from Sebastiveh and four from 
Arrabeh, a spot completely out of the circle of the asso- 
ciations which connect themselves with Shunem. The 
other has more in its favor, since—except for the dis- 
tance from Mount Tabor, which is nearer eight Roman 
miles than five—it agrees with the position of the pres- 
ent Solam or Sulem, a village on the south-west flank 
of Jebel Duhy (the so-called “ Little Hermon”), three 
miles north of Jezreel, five from Gilboa (J. Fukua), full 
in view of the sacred spot on Mount Carmel, and situ- 
ated in the midst of the finest corn-fields in the world. 
It is named as Salem by the Jewish traveller Hap-Par- 
chi (Asher, Benjamin, ii, 431). It had then its spring, 
without which the Philistines would certainly not have 
chosen it for their encampment. Now, according to the 
notice of Dr. Robinson (Researches, ii, 324), the spring 
of the village is but a poor one. The change of then 
in the ancient name to ¢ in the modern one is the 
reverse of that which has taken place in Zerin (Jea- 
reel) and Beitin (Bethel). ‘There is nothing spe- 
cially to mark an ancient site in Salem, for it is only a 
mud hamlet with cactus-bushes. West of the houses 
there is a beautiful garden, cool and shady, of lemon- 
trees, watered by a little rivulet; and in the village are 
a fountain and trough (Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, i, 
123). 

Shu/ni (Heb. Shuni’, 9352), quiet [Gesen. ], or for- 
tunate [Furst]; Sept. Zour v. r. Lavvic), third named 
of the seven sons of Gad (Gen. xlvi, 16), and progenitor 
of a family named after him (Numb. xxvi, 15). B.C. 
1874. 

Shu/nite (Heb. collectively with the art. hash-Shu- 
ni’, “INEM, patronymic from Shuni; Sept. ò Douvei v.r. 
Loiyv; A. V.“ the Shunites”), a designation of the pos- 
terity of SHUNI (q. v.) the son of Gad (Numb. xxvi, 15). 

Shunk, MICHAEL, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was oorn at Berlin, Somerset Co., Pa., 
about 1808, and converted at Masontown, Pa., in his 
twentieth year. He was received into the Illinois Con- 
ference in 1837, and was effective until 1870. From 
that time he was on the supernumerary and superannu- 
ated lists until his death, in Jacksonville, Ill., Sept. 1, 
1876. “He was a scriptural, sensible, and practical 
preacher and a faithful pastor.” See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1876, p. 144. 

Shu’pham, or rather SHEPHU’PHAM (Heb. She- 
phupham’, BPIDy, probably for (DIDW, an adder; Sept. 
Swoar v.r. Opa), a son of Benjamin, and head of a 
family of the same name (Numb. xxvi, 39); doubtless 
the same elsewhere (1 Chron. viii, 5) called SHEPHU- 
PHAN (qQ. V.), etc. 


Shu’phamite (Heb. collectively with the art. hash- 
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Shuphami’, vape, patronymic from Shephupham; 
Sept. 0 Ewpavi v.r. Ogpapi; A. V. “Shuphamites”), 
the designation (Numb. xxvi, 39) of the family of She- 
phupham (“ A. V. Shuphan”), or Shephuphan, the son 
of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 5). See SHUPPIM. 

Shup’pim (Heb. Shuppim’, OB, or [1 Chron. vii, 
15] Dapy, prob. serpents [Gesen.], or a contraction for 
Shephupham; Sept. Lamrgiv, v. r. Lape, Mapgety, 
etc.), the name of two persons. 

l. In 1 Chron. vii, 12, “Shuppim and Huppim, the 
children of Ir,” are reckoned among the posterity of 
Benjamin. B.C. 1856. Ir is, by some, thought to be 
the same as Iri the son of Bela the son of Benjamin, 
and in that case Shuppim would be the great-grandson 
of Benjamin. In Numb. xxvi, 39 he and his brother 
are called Shupham and Hupham, while in 1 Chron. viii, 
5 they appear as Shephuphan and Huram, sons of Bela, 
and in Gen. xlvi, 21 as Muppim and Huppim, sons of 
Benjamin. To avoid the difficulty of supposing that 
Benjamin had a great-grandson at the time he went 
down to Egypt, lord A. Hervey conjectures that Shup- 
pim, or Shephuphan, was a son of Benjamin, whose fam- 
ily was reckoned with that of Ir, or Iri. But this is ar- 
bitrary and unnecessary, as the date is that of Jacob’s 
death. As he is elsewhere (1 Chron. v, 15) similarly men- 
tioned as the brother of Huphan or Huppim, who was a 
son of Becher and grandson of Benjamin, he must have 
been such likewise. See BENJAMIN; JACOB. 

2. A Levite of the family either of Kohath or Merari 
who, together with Hosah, had charge of the Temple- 
gate Shallecheth, in accordance with an arrangement 
originally instituted by David (1 Chron. xxvi, 16). 
B.C. 1013. 

Shur (Heb. Shur, "1H; Sept. Lovo; Vulg. Sur), a 
place just without the eastern border of Egypt. Its 
name, if Hebrew or Arabic, signifies “a wall;” and there 
can be little doubt that it is of Shemitic origin from the 
position of the place. The Sept. seems to have thus in- 
terpreted it, if we may judge from the obscure rendering 
of 1 Sam. xxvii, 8, where it must be remarked the ex- 
traordinary form Pedapwboup i is found. This word is evi- 


dently a transcription of the words mag «a nbsa, 


the former, save the initial particle, not being translated. 

The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan interpret Shur 
by Chagara (X311), and Josephus by Pelusium (IInXot- 
cov [ Ant. vi, 7,3]); but the latter was called Sin by the 
Hebrews. 

Shur is first mentioned in the narrative of Hagar’s 
flight from Sarah. Abraham was then in southernmost 
Palestine, and when Hagar fled she was found by an 
angel “by the fountain in the way to Shur” (Gen. xvi, 
7). Probably she was endeavoring to return to Egypt, 
the country of her birth—she may not have been a pure 
Egyptian—and had reached a well in the inland cara- 
van route. Abraham afterwards “dwelled between Ka- 
desh and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar” (xx, 1). From 
this it would seem either that Shur lay in the territory 
of the Philistines of Gerar, or that this pastoral tribe 
wandered in a region extending from Kadesh to Shur. 
See GERAR. In neither case can we ascertain the posi- 
tion of Shur, The first clear indication of this occurs 
in the account of Ishmael’s posterity: “ And they dwelt 
from Havilah unto Shur, that [is] before Egypt, as thou 
goest towards Assyria” (xxv, 18). With this should be 
compared the mention of the extent of the Amalekitish 
territory given in this passage, “ And Saul smote the 
Amalekites from Havilah [until] thou comest to Shur, 
that [is] over against Egypt” (1 Sam. xv,7). It is also 
important to notice that the Geshurites, Gezrites, aud 
Amalekites, whom David smote, are described as “from 
an ancient period the inhabitants of the land, as thou 
comest to Shur, even unto, the land of Egypt” (xxvii, 8). 
The Wilderness of Shur was entered by the Israelites 
after they had crossed the Red Sea (Exod. xv, 22, 23). 
It was also called the Wilderness of Etham (Numb. 
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xxxiii, 8). The first passage presents one difficulty, 
upon which the Sept. and Vulg. throw no light, in the 
mention of Assyria. If, however, we compare it with 
later places, we find 7TIHWN MIND here remarkably 
like mang NID in 1 Sam. xxvii, 8, and “W RIS in 
xv, 7, as if the same phrase had been originally found 
in the first as a gloss; but it may have been there trans- 
posed, and have originally followed the mention of Hav- 
ilah. In the notices of the Amalekitish and Ishmael- 
itish region, in which the latter succeeded the former, 
there can be no question that a strip of Northern Arabia 
is intended, stretching from the Isthmus of Suez towards, 
and probably to, the Persian Gulf. The name of the 
wilderness may perhaps indicate a somewhat southern 
position. Shur may thus have been a fortified town 
east of the ancient head of the Red Sea, but in the hands 
of the Arabs, or at one time the Philistines, not of the 
Egyptians. From its being spoken of as a limit, it was 
probably the last Arabian town before entering Egypt. 
The hieroglyphic inscriptions have not been found to 
throw any light upon this question. The Shara or 
Shala mentioned in them is an important country, per- 
haps Syria. 

According to recent authorities the “ Wilderness of 
Shur” is substantially identical with the modern desert 
el-Jifar, which extends between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean from Pelusium to the south-west borders 
of Palestine (Rosenmiiller, A /terth. iii, 241 sq.). It con- 
sists of white shifting sand (yet see Schubert, ii, 273), 
has very little signs of habitations, and is some seven 
days’ journey across. The simple word Shur evidently 
designates, in general, a high ridge running north and 
south in the form of a high wall, according to the mean- 
ing of the word before, i. e. on the east side of Egypt 
(Gen. xxv, 18; Exod. xv, 22). This can be no other 
than the high range to the east of Suez, the continna- 
tion of the great chain of Jebel et-Tih northward to- 
wards the Mediterranean, forming a sharp ridge or a high 
wall as seen from a distance east and west, and a grand 
barrier on the east side of Egypt and to the west of the 
great plain in the interior of the wilderness called 
Desert et-Tih. There is no other range whatever 
of the kind between Egypt and the interior of the 
wilderness (see Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, p. 44). 
This must be, therefore, the Wilderness of Shur. 
It is called by the Egyptians, and those who live 
to the west of it, Jebel e7-Rahah, or the Mountain 
of Rahah. But (according to some travellers) by 
the Arabs of the interior of the wilderness, on the 
east side of the range, it is called Jebel es-Sûr, or the 
Mountain of Shur. 


Shuriasawarnep, in Hindd mythology, is a dev- 
otee now living, who is destined to become the ruler of 
the great age which shall follow upon the present, over 
which Vaivassada presides. In that age Vishnu will 
appear in his tenth Avatar. 


Shurtleff, WILLIAM, a Congregational minister of 
Portsmouth, N. H., who died in 1747, aged about sixty. 
He published a number of Sermons and two or three 
religious pamphlets (1726-41). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Shurtliff, Asapn, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, came from Canada while yet a young 
man, and settled in Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 
There he united with the Church, and was for many 
years an active and useful local preacher. In 1853 he 
was received into the Troy Conference, and served as a 
travelling preacher for eleven years. In 1864 he took 
a supernumerary relation, in which, and that of a super- 
annuate, he continued until his death, in Easton, N. Y., 
Feb. 3, 1873. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1873, 
p. 68. 


Shushan. See Lily. 
Shu’shan (Heb. Shushan’, YÅ; Sept. Tovedy 
and Zovea; Vulg. Susa), or Susa, one of the most im- 
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portant towns in the East, in which the kings of Per- 
sia had their winter residence (Dan. viii, 2; Neh. i, 1; 
Esth. i, 2,5). It is said to have received its name from 
the abundance of the lily (Shushdn, or Shush@nah) in its 
neighborhood (Athen. xii, 513). In the following ac- 
count we collect the archeological information on this 
subject. 

I. History.—Susa was originally the capital of the 
country called in Scripture Elam, and by the classical 
writers sometimes Cissia (Kiooia), sometimes Susis, or 
Susiana. See ELAm. Its foundation is thought to 
date from a time anterior to Chedorlaomer, as the re- 
mains found on the site have often a character of very 
high antiquity. The first distinct mention of the town 
that has been as yet found is in the inscriptions of 
Asshur-bani-pal, the son and successor of Esar-haddon, 
who states that he took the place, and exhibits a 
ground-plan of it upon his sculptures (Layard, Nin. and 
Bab. p. 452, 453). The date of this monument is about 
B.C. 660. We next find Susa in the possession of the 
Babylonians, to whom Elam had probably passed at 
the division of the Assyrian empire made by Cyaxares 
and Nabopolassar. In the last year of Belshazzar (B.C. 
536), Daniel, while still a Babylonian subject, is there 
on the king’s business, and “at Shushan in the palace” 
sees his famous vision of the ram and he-goat (Dan. 
viii, 2). The conquest of Babylon by Cyrus transferred 
Susa to the Persian dominion; and it was not long be- 
fore the Achzmenian princes determined to make it 
the capital of their whole empire and the chief place 
of their own residence. According to some writers 
(Xenoph. Cyrop. viii, 6, 22; Strabo, xv, 3, 2), the change 
was made by Cyrus; according to others (Ctesias, Pers. 
Exc. 9; Herod. iii, 30, 65, 70), it had at any rate taken 
place before the death of Cambyses; but, according to 
the evidence of the place itself and of the other Achæ- 
menian monuments, it would seem most probable that 
the transfer was really the work of Darius Hystaspis, 
who is found to have been (as Pliny says, H. N. vi, 27) 
the founder of the great palace there—the building so 
graphically described in the book of Esther (i, 5, 6). 
The reasons which induced the change are tolerably 
apparent. After the conquest of Babylonia and Egypt, 
the western provinces of the empire had become by 
far the most important, and the court could no longer 
be conveniently fixed east of Zagros, either at Ecbatana 
(Hamadan) or at Pasargade (Murgaub), which were 
cut off from the Mesopotamian plain by the difficulty 
of the passes for fully one half of the year. Not only 
were the passes difficult, but they were in the posses- 
sion of semi-independent tribes, who levied a toll on 
all passengers, even the Persian kings themselves (Stra- 
bo, xv, 3,4). It was necessary to find a capital west 
of the mountains, and here Babylon and Susa present- 
ed themselves, each with its peculiar advantages. Da- 
rius probably preferred Susa, first, on account of its vi- 
cinity to Persia (ibid. xv, 3, 2); secondly, because it 
was cooler than Babylon, being nearer the mountain- 
chain; and, thirdly, because of the excellence of the 
water there (Geograph. Journ. ix, 70). Susa accord- 
ingly became the metropolis of Persia, and is recognised 
as such by schylus (Pers. 16, 124, etc.), Herodotus (v, 
25, 49, etc.), Ctesias (Pers. Exc. passim), Strabo (xv, 3, 
2), and almost all the best writers. The court must 
have resided there during the greater part of the vear, 
only quitting it regularlv for Ecbatana or Persepolis in 
the height of summer, and perhaps sometimes leaving 
it for Babylon in the depth of winter (see Rawlinson, 
Herod. iii, 256). Susa retained its pre-eminence to the 
period of the Macedonian conquest, when Alexander 
found there above twelve millions sterling and all the 
regalia of the Great King (Arrian, Erp. Alex. iii, 16). 
After this it declined. The preference of Alexander 
for Babylon caused the neglect of Susa by his succes- 
sors, none of whom ever made it their capital city. We 
hear of it once only in their wars, when it falls into the 
power of Antigonus (B.C. 315), who obtains treasure 
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there to the amount of three millions and a half ster- 
ling (Diod. Sic. xix, 48,7). Nearly a century later 
(B.C. 221) Susa was attacked by Molo in his rebellion 
against Antiochus the Great. He took the town, but 
failed in his attempt upon the citadel (Polyb. v, 48, 14). 
We hear of it again at the time of the Arabian con- 
quest of Persia, when it was bravely defended by Hor- 
muzan (Loftus, Chaldea and Susiuna, p. 344). 

II. Position, etc.—A good deal of uncertainty has ex- 
isted concerning the position of Susa. While most his- 
torians and comparative geographers (Rennel, Geog. of 
Herodotus ; Kinneir, Mem. Pers. Empire; Porter [K. ], 
Travels, ii, 4,11; Ritter, Erdkunde A siens, ix, 294; Pic- 
torial Bible, on Dan. viii, 2) have inclined to identify 
it with the modern Sus, or Shush, which is in lat, 32° 
10’, long. 48° 26’ east from Greenwich, between the Sha- 
pur and the river of Dizful, there have not been want- 
ing some (Vincent, Commerce and Navig. of the An- 
cients; Von Hammer, in Mem. of the Geog. Soc. of Par- 
is, ii, 320 sq., 333 sq.) to maintain the rival claims of 
Shuster, which is situated on the left bank of the Ku- 
ran, more than half a degree farther to the eastward. 
A third candidate for the honor has even been started, 
and it has been maintained with much leaming and 
ingenuity that Susan, on the right bank of the same 
stream, fifty or sixty miles above Shuster, is, if not the 
Susa of the Greeks and Romans, at any rate the Shu- 
shan of Scripture (Geogr. Journ. ix, 85). But a careful 
examination of these several spots has finally caused a 
general acquiescence in the belief that Sus alone is en- 
titled to the honor of representing at once the scriptu- 
ral Shushan and the Susa of the classical writers (see 
Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, p. 338; Smith, Dict. 
of Geog. 8s. v.; Rawlinson, Herod, iii, 254). The 
difficulties caused by the seemingly confused accounts 
of the ancient writers, of whom some place Susa on the 
Choaspes (Herod. v, 49, 52; Strabo, xv, 3,4; Q. Curt. 
v, 2), some on the Euleus (Arrian, Exp. Al. vii, 7; 
Ptolem. vi, 3; Pliny, H. N. vi, 27), have been removed 
by a careful survey of the ground; and it thus ap- 
pears that the Choaspes (Kerkhah) originally bifur- 
cated at Pai Pul, twenty miles above Susa, the right 
arm keeping its present course, while the left flowed 
a little to the east of Sus, and, absorbing the Shapur 
about twelve miles below the ruins, flowed on some- 
what east of south and joined the Karfin (Pasitigris) 
at Ahwaz. The left branch of the Choaspes was some- 
times called by that name, but more properly bore the 





Plan of the Ruins of Susa. 
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appellation of Euleus (Ulai of Daniel). Susa thus lay 
between the two streams of the Euleus and the Sha- 
pur, the latter of which, being probably joined to the 
Eulseus by canals, was reckoned a part of it; and hence 
Pliny says that the Eulæus surrounded the citadel of 
Susa (loc. cit.). At the distance of a few miles east and 
west of the city were two other streams—the Coprates, 
or river of Dizful, and the right arm of the Choaspes 
‘(the modern Kerkhah). Thus the country about Susa 
was most abundantly watered; and hence the luxuri- 
ance and fertility remarked alike by ancient and mod- 
ern authors (Athen. xii, 513; Geograph. Journ. ix, 71). 
The Kerkhah water was, moreover, regarded as of pecul- 
iar excellence; it was the only water drunk by the Great 
King, and was always carried with him on his journeys 
and foreign expeditions (Herod. i, 188; Plutarch, De 
Exil. ii, 601, D; Athen. Deipn. ii, 171, etc.). Even at 
the present day it is celebrated for its lightness and 
purity, and the natives prize it above that of almost all 
other streams (Geogr. Journ. ix, 70, 89). 

On this site there are extensive ruins, stretching, per- 
haps, twelve miles from one extremity to the other, and 
consisting, like the other ruins of this region, of hillocks 
of earth and rubbish covered with broken pieces of brick 
and colored tile. At the foot of these mounds is the so- 
called Tomb of Daniel, a small building erected on the 
spot where the remains of that prophet are locally be- 
lieved to rest. It is apparently modern; yet nothing 
but the belief that this was the site of the prophet’s 
sepulchre could have led to its being built in the place 
where it stands (Malcolm, Hist. of Persia, i, 255, 256) ; 
and it may be added that such identifications are of far 
more value in these parts, where occasion for them is 
rare, than among the crowded “holy places” of Pales- 
tine. The city of Shus is now a gloomy wilderness in- 
fested by lions, hyenas, and other beasts of prey. 

HI. General Description of the Ruins.—The ruins of 
Susa cover a space about 6000 feet long from east to 
west, by 4500 feet broad from north to south. The cir- 
cumference of the whole, exclusive of outlying and com- 
paratively insignificant mounds, is about three miles, 
According to Mr. Loftus, “the principal existing re- 
mains consist of four spacious artificial platforms dis- 
tinctly separate from each other. Of these the western 
mound is the smallest in superficial extent, but consid- 
erably the most lofty and important.... Its highest 
point is 119 feet above the level of the Shaour (Shapur). 
In form it is an irregular obtuse-angled triangle, with 

í its corners rounded off and 
its base facing nearly due 
east. Itis apparently con- 
structed of earth, gravel, 
and sun-dried brick, sec- 
tions being exposed in nu- 
merous ravines produced 
by the rains of winter. The 
sides are so perpendicular 
as to be inaccessible to a 
horseman except at three 
places. The measurement 
round the summit is about 
2850 feet. In the centre is 
a deep, circular depression, 
probably a large court, sur- 
rounded by elevated piles of 
buildings, the fall of which 
has given the present con- 
figuration to the surface. 
Here and there are exposed 
in the ravines traces of 
brick walls which show 
that the present elevation 
of the mound has been at- 
tained by much subsequent 
superposition” (Chaldea 
and Susiana, p. 343). Mr. 


Loftus regards this mound 
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as indubitably the remains of the famous citadel (dxpa 
or axpd7rokic) of Susa so frequently mentioned by the 
ancient writers (Herod. iti, 68; Polyb. v, 48, 14; Strabo, 
xv, 3, 2; Arrian, Exp. Al, iii, 16, etc.). “Separated 
from the citadel on the west by a channel or ravine, 
the bottom of which is on a level with the external 
desert, is the great central platform, covering upwards 
of sixty acres (No. 3 on the plan). The highest point 
is on the south side, where it presents generally a 
perpendicular escarpment to the plain and rises to an 
elevation of about 70 feet; on the east and north it 
does not exceed 40 or 50 feet. The east face meas- 
ures 3000 feet in length. Enormous ravines penetrate 
to the very heart of the mound” (Loftus, p. 345), The 
third platform (No. 2 on the plan) lies towards the 
north and is “a considerable square mass,” about 1000 
feet each way. It abuts on the central platform at its 
north-western extremity, but is separated from it by 


“a slight hollow,” which was, perhaps, an ancient road- | 


way (zbid.). ‘These three mounds form together a 
lozenge-shaped mass, 4500 feet long and nearly 3000 
feet broad, pointing in its longer direction a little west 
of north. East of them is the fourth platform, which 
is very extensive, but of much lower elevation than 
the rest (No. 4 on the plan). Its plan is very irregu- 
lar: in its dimensions it about equals all the rest of 
the ruins put together. Beyond this eastern platform 
a number of low mounds are traceable, extending near- 
ly to the Dizful river; but there are no remains of 
walls in any direction, and no marks of any buildings 
west of the Shapur. All the ruins are contained with- 
in a circumference of about seven miles (Geograph. 
Journ, ix,71). See Plumptre, Bible Educator, iii, 105. 

IV. Architectural Character.—The explorations un- 
dertaken by general, now Sir Fenwick, Williams of 
Kars in the mounds at Susa, in the year 1851, resulted 
in the discovery of the bases of three columns, marked 
5, 6, 7 on the following plan. These were found to 
be twenty-seven feet six inches apart from centre to 
centre; and as they were very similar to the bases of 
the great hall known popularly as the Chel Minar at 
Persepolis, it was assumed that another row would be 
found at a like distance inwards. Holes were accord- 
ingly dug, and afterwards trenches driven, without any. 
successful result, as it happened to be on the spot where 
the walls originally stood, and where no columns, con- 
sequently, could have existed. Had any trustworthy 
restoration of the Persepolitan hall been published at 
that time, the mistake would have been avoided; but 
as none then existed, the opportunity was nearly lost 
for our becoming acquainted with one of the most in- 
teresting ruins connected with Bible history which now 
exist out of Syria. Fortunately, in the following year 
Mr. Loftus resumed the excavations with more success, 
and ascertained the position of all the seventy-two col- 
umns of which the original building was composed. 
Only one base had been entirely removed, and as that 
was in the midst of the central phalanx its absence 
threw no doubt on any part of the arrangement. On 
the bases of four of the columns thus uncovered (shaded 
darker on the plan, and numbered 1, 2, 3, 4) were found 
trilingual inscriptions in the languages adopted by the 
Achemenian kings at Behistun and elsewhere, but all 
were so much injured by the fall of the superincum- 
bent mass that not one was complete, and, unfortunate- 
ly, the Persian text, which could have been read with 
most certainty, was the least perfect of any. Notwith- 
standing this, Mr. Edwin Norris, with his usual ingenu- 
ity, by a careful comparison of the whole, made out the 
meaning of the first part certainly, of the latter half 
with very tolerable precision. As this inscription con- 
tains nearly all we know of the history of this building, 
we quote it entire from Journ. As. Soc. xv, 162: “Says 
Artaxerxes (Mnemon), the great king, the king of 
kings, the king of the country, the king of the earth, 
the son of king Darius—Darius was the son of king 
Artaxerxes— Artaxerxes was the son of Xerxes— Xerx- 
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Plan of the Great Palace at Susa. 


es was the son of king Darius—Darius was the son of 
Hvstaspes the Achzemenian—Darius my ancestor an- 
ciently built this temple, and afterwards it was repair- 
ed by Artaxerxes my grandfather. By the aid of Or- 
mazd I placed the effigies of Tanaites and Mithra in 
this temple. May Ormazd, Tanaites, and Mithra pro- 
tect me, with the other gods, and all that I have done.” 

The bases uncovered by Mr. Loftus were arranged as 
on the second plan above, and, most fortunately, it is 
found on examination that the building was an exact 
counterpart of the celebrated Chel Minar at Persepolis. 
They are, in fact, more like each other than almost any 
other two buildings of antiquity, and consequently what 
is wanting in the one may safely be supplied from the 
other, if it exists there. Their age is nearly the same, 
that at Susa having been commenced by Darius Hystas- 
pis, that at Persepolis—if one may trust the inscription on 
its staircase (Journ. As. Soc. x, 326)—was built entirely 
by Xerxes, Their dimensions are practically identical, 
the width of that at Susa, according to Mr, Loftus, being 
345 feet, the depth north and south 244. The corre- 
sponding dimensions at Persepolis, according to Flandin 
and Coste’s survey, are 357.6 
by 254.6, or from 10 to 12 
feet in excess; but the dif- 
ference may arise as much 
from imperfect surveying 
as from any real discrepan- 
cy. The number of columns 
and their arrangement are 
identical in the two build- 
ings, and the details of the 
architecture are practically 
the same so far as they can 
be made out. But as no pil- 
lar is standing at Susa, and 
no capital was found entire 
or nearly so, it is not easy to 
feel quite sure that the an- 
nexed restoration is in all re- 
spects correct. It is reduced 
from one made by Mr.Church- 
ill, who accompanied Mr. 
Loftus in his explorations. 
If it be correct, it appears 
that the great difference be- 
tween the two buildings was 
that double bull capitals were 
used in the interior of the 
central square hall at Susa, 
while their use was appropri- 
ately confined to the porti- 
cos at Persepolis. In other 
respects the height of the 
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capital, which measures 28 feet, is very nearly the same, 
but it is fuller, and looks somewhat too heavy for the 
shaft that supports it. This defect was to a great extent 
corrected at Persepolis, and may have arisen from those 
at Susa being the first translation of the Ninevite wood- 
en original into stone architecture. ‘The pillars at 
Persepolis vary from 60 to 67 feet in height, and we 
may therefore assume that those at Susa were nearly 
the same. No trace of the walls which enclosed these 
pillars was detected at Susa, from which Mr. Loftus as- 
sumes, somewhat too hastily, that none existed. As, 
however, he could not make out the traces of the walls 
of any other of the numerous buildings which he admits 
once existed in these mounds, we ought not to be sur- 
prised at his not finding them in this instance. 
Fortunately, at Persepolis sufficient remains still ex- 
ist to enable us to supply this hiatus, though there also 
sun-burnt brick was too much used for the walls, and 
if it were not that the jambs of the doors and windows 
were generally of stone, we should be as much at a loss 
there as at Susa. The annexed wood-cut, representing 
the plan of the hall at Persepolis, is restored from data 
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Restored Plan of Great Hall of Xerxes at Persepolis. 
(Scale 160 feet to an inch.) 


so complete as scarcely to admit of doubt with regard ' we may assert, almost with certainty, that the “ King’s 
to any part, and will suffice to explain the arrangement . Gate,” where Mordecai sat (Esth. ii, 21), and where so 
of both (see Fergusson, The Palaces of Nineveh and Per-. many of the transactions of the book of Esther took 
sepolis Restored [ Lond. 1851]). Both buildings consisted place, was a square hall (see cut below), measuring 
of a central hall, as nearly as may be 200 feet square, probably a little more than 100 feet each way, and with 
and consequently, so far as we know, the largest interior | its roof supported by four pillars in the centre, and that 
of the ancient world, with the single exception of the , this stood at a distance of about 150 or 200 feet from 
great hall at Karnak, which covers 58,300 square feet, the front of the northern portico, where its remains will 
while this only extends to 40,000. Both the Persian | probably now be found when looked for. We may also 
halls are supported by 36 columns, upwards of 60 feet be tolerably certain that 
in height, and spaced equidistant from one another at | the inner court, where Es- 
about 27 feet 6 inches from centre to centre. On the | ther appeared to implore 
exterior of this, separated from it by walls 18 feet in the king’s favor (Esth. v, 
thickness, were three great porchés, each measuring 200 : 1), was the space between 
feet in width by 65 in depth, and supported by 12 col- | the northern portico and 
umns whose axes were coincident with those of the in- this square building, the _ 
terior. These were, beyond doubt, the great audience | outer court being the E 
halls of the palace, and served the same purposes as the | space between the “King’s 
House of the Forest of Lebanon in Solomon’s palace, | Gate” and the northern 
though its dimensions were somewhat different—150_ terrace wall. We may also 
feet by 75. These porches were also identical, so far as predicate with tolerable 
_ use and arrangement go, with the throne-rooms in the | certainty that the “Royal 
palaces of Delhi or Agra, or those which are used at this! House” (i, 9) and the 
day in the palace at Ispahan. The western porch would | “House of the Women” 
be appropriate to morning ceremonials, the eastern to | (ii, 9, 11) were situated behind this great hall to the 
those of the afternoon. 
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Restored Plan of the “ King’s 
Gate” at Palace of Persepolis, 
(Scale 100 feet to an inch.) 





There was no porch, as we , southward, or between it and the citadel, and had a di- 
might expect in that climate, to the south, but the, rect communication with it either by means of a bridge 
principal one, both at Susa and Persepolis, was that | over the ravine, ora covered way underground, most prob- 
which faced the north with a slight inclination towards | ably the former. There seems also no reasonable doubt 
the east. It was the throne-room par excellence of the : that it was in front of one of the lateral porticos of this 
palace, and an inspection of the plan will show how building that king Ahasuerus (Xerxes) “ made a feast 
easily, by the arrangement of the stairs, a whole army unto all the people that were present in Shushan the 
of courtiers or of tribute-bearers could file before the palace, both unto great and small, seven days, in the 
king without confusion or inconvenience. The bassi- | court of the garden of the king's palace; where were 
rilievi in the stairs at Persepolis in fact represent per- | white, green, and blue hangings, fastened with cords of 
manently the procession which on great festivals took | fine linen and purple to silver rings and pillars of marble: 
place upon their steps; and a similar arrangement of | the beds were of gold and silver upon a pavement of red, 
stairs was no doubt to be found at Susa when the palace | and blue, and white, and black marble” (Esth. i, 5, 6). 
was entire. It is by no means so clear to what use the | From this it is evident that the feast took place, not in 


central hall was appropriated. The inscription quoted 
above would lead us to suppose that it was a temple, 
properly so called, but the sacred and the secular func- 
tions of the Persian kings were so intimately blended 
together that it is impossible for us to draw a line any- 
where, or to say how far “temple cella” or “palace hall” 
would be a correct designation for this part of the build- 
ing. It probably was used for all great semi-religious 
ceremonies, such as the coronation or enthronization of 
the king, at such ceremonies as returning thanks or 
making offerings to the gods for victories—for any pur- 
pose, in fact, requiring more than usual state or solem- 
nity; but there seems no reason to suppose it ever was 
used for purely festal or convivial purposes, for which 
it is singularly ill suited. 

From what we know of the buildings at Persepolis, 





the interior of any hall, but out of doors, in tents erected 
in one of the courts of the palace, such as we may easily 
fancy existed in front of either the eastern or the west- 
ern porch of the great central building. 

The whole of this great group of buildings was raised 
on an artificial mound, nearly square in plan, measuring 
about 1000 feet each way, and rising to a height appar- 
ently of 50 or 60 feet above the plain. As the principal 
building must, like those at Persepolis, have had a talar, 
| or raised platform [see TEMPLE ], above its roof, its height 

could not have been less than 100 or 120 feet, and its 
elevation above the plain must consequently have been 
170 or 200 feet. It would be difficult to conceive any- 
thing much grander in an architectural point of view 
than such a building, rising to such a height out of a 
group of subordinate palace-buildings, interspersed with 
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trees and shrubs, and the whole based on such a terrace, 
rising from the flat but fertile plains that are watered 
by the Eulseus at its base. See PERSIA. 


Shu’shan-e’duth (Heb. Shushan’ Eduth’, pwr 
MAID), an expression occurring -in the phrase “To the 
chief musician upon Shushan-eduth,” which is plainly 
a musical direction, whatever else may be obscure about 
it (Psa. Ix, title). In Psa. lxxx we have the fuller phrase 
SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH, of which Rodiger regards Shushan- 
eduth as an abbreviation (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1385). 
As it now stands it denotes the lily of testimony, and 
possibly contains the first words of some psalm to the 
melody of which that to which it was prefixed was sung; 
and the preposition 53, ’a/ (A. V. “upon”) would then 
signify “ after, in the manner of,” indicating to the con- 
ductor of the Temple choir the air which he was to follow. 
The Sept. and Vulg. appear to have read pwi->y, for 
they render roic d\XowSnoopéivore and pro his qui im- 
mutabuntur respectively. In the Sept. mY, edith, be- 
comes "119, ’éd, rt. There does not appear to be much 
support for the view taken by some (as by Joel Bril) 
that Shushan-eduth is a musical instrument, so called 
from its resemblance to a lily in shape (Simonis), or from 
having lily-shaped ornaments upon it, or from its six 
(shésh) strings. Fürst, in consistency with his theory 
with respect to the titles of the Psalms, regards Shushan- 
eduth as the name of one of the twenty-four divisions 
of singers appointed by David, so called after a band- 
master, Shushan, and having its headquarters at Eduth, 
which he conjectyres may be the same as Adithaim in 
Josh. xv, 36 (Handwb. s. v.). As a conjecture this is 
certainly ingenious, but it has the disadvantage of in- 
troducing as many difficulties as it removes. Simonis 
(Lex. 8. v.) connects eduth with the Arabic ‘ud, a lute, 
or kind of guitar played with a plectrum, and considers 
it to be the melody produced by this instrument; so 
that in his view Shushan-eduth indicates that the lily- 
shaped cymbals were to be accompanied with playing 
on the lute. Gesenius proposes to render edúth a “ rev- 
elation,” and hence a psalm or song revealed; but there 
seems no reason why we should depart from the usual 
meaning as above given, and we may therefore regard 
the words in question as a fragment of an old psalm or 
melody, the same in character as Aijeleth Shahar and 
others, which contained a direction to the leader of the 
choir, See Psarms. 

Shushan Gate or THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM 
(AIIM Ww, Mishna, Chelim, xvii, 9) was located in 
the eastern outer wall, being the only entrance on that 
side. We should naturally identify it with the present 
Golden Gate, which is evidently a Herodian structure ; 
but this can hardly be done, as it lay in a direct line with 
the interior gates, See TEMPLE. 


Shute, Daniel, D.D., a Unitarian minister, was 
born at Malden, Mass., July 19, 1722. He entered 
Harvard College in 1739, and graduated in 1743. In 
September, 1746, he accepted a call to the Third (now 
Second) Church in Hingham, Mass., and was ordained 
its pastor Dec. 10, 1746. In both the French and Rev- 
olutionary wars Mr. Shute entered warmly into the 
feelings of the people. In 1758 he was appointed by 
Gov. Pownall chaplain of Col. Joseph Williams's regi- 
ment. In 1780 he was chosen delegate to the conven- 
tion to frame a constitution for the state, and in 1788 
he was associated with Gen. Lincoln to represent the 
town in the convention of Massachusetts which ratified 
the Constitution of the United States. Dr. Shute re- 
linquished his public labors in March, 1799, retaining 
his pastoral relation till his decease, but giving up his 
salary. He died Aug. 30, 1802. Dr. Shute published 
three Sermons (1767, 68, ’87). See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 18. 

Shute, Josias, rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, London. 
He suffered during the civil wars for his attachment to 
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Charles I, and was made archdeacon of Colchester tn 
1642, but died the same year. After his death appeared 
Ten Sermons (Lond. 1644, 4to):— Judgment, or The 
Plague of Frogs Inflicted, Sermons, etc. (1645, 4to) :— 
Sarah and Hagar, or Gen. xvit Opened in Nineteen Ser- 
mons (1649, fol.). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, R. V. 


Shu’thalhite (Heb. collectively with the art. kash- 
Shuthalchi’, momy rt, patronymic from Shuthelah ; 
Sept. ò YouSarai v. r. Lovradaci and OoveaXat), a 
designation of the descendants of SHUTHELAH (q. v.). 
the son of Ephraim (Numb. xxvi, 35). 


Shu’thelah (Heb. Shuthe’lach, monni, perhaps 
noise of breaking [Gesenius], or setting [i. e. son] of 
Shelach [First], or fresh plant [Mihlau]; Sept. in 
Numb. Zov3aXa or Lovrada v.r. Oovoañá or Owaov- 
cada, in Chron. SwSada v. r. Ewart and Xw3ada5), 
the name of two Ephraimites. 

1. First named of the three sons of Ephraim, but not 
father of Eran (Numb. xxvi, 35, 36), through whom he 
became the progenitor of a family that bore both their 
names (1 Chron. vii, 20). B.C. post 1856 and ante 1802. 
See BERED. 

2. A descendant of the preceding, being the son of 
Zabad and the father of Ezer and Elead (1 Chron. vii, 
21). B.C. apparently post 1618, 


Shuttle. See WEAVER. 


Shuttleworth, Parure Nicuouwas, D.D., an Eng- 
lish clergyman, was born at Kirkham, Lancashire, in 
1782. He was educated at Winchester, and thence 
elected scholar of New College, Oxford, in 1800. He 
became rector of Foxley, Wiltshire, in 1824; tutor of his 
college, and in 1820 proctor of Oxford; warden of New 
College in 1822; bishop of Chichester in 1840. He died 
in 1842, His published works consist of Sermons on 
some of the Leading Principles of Christianity (Lond. 
2 vols. 8vo; vol. i, 1827; 2d ed. 1829; vol. ii, 1834; 3d 
ed. of both, 1840, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Paraphrastic Trans- 
lation of the Apostolical Epistles (Oxf. 1829, 8vo; 5th 
ed. 1854) :— Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Rerela- 
tion, etc. (Lond. 1832, 12mo) :—Sermons before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (ibid. 1840, sm. 8vo). See Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brat. and Amer. 
Authors, 3. V. 

Si’a (Heb. Sid, RIO, congregation ; Sept. Yaia 
v. T. 'Agovia, etc.), one of the family heads of the 
Nethinim whose “children” returned from the captiv- 
ity with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii, 47). B.C. ante 536. In 
the parallel passage (Ezra ii, 44) the name is written 
SIAHA (q. V.). 

Si’aha (Heb. Stahd, NN3"O, congregation; Sept. 
Daa v.r.’Aoaa, ete.), one of the chief Nethimm (Ezra 
ii, 44); elsewhere (Neh. vil, 47) called Sra (q. v.). 

Siam (meaning in Malay the brown race) is called 
by its people Muang T’hat, “the kingdom of the free.” 
i. e. free from the superstitions of the Brahmins, It ts 
the chief kingdom of the peninsula called Indo-China, 
or Farther India. Siam proper occupies the middle 
portion of the peninsula, with all the country surround- 
ing the Gulf of Siam, and stretches between lat. 4° and 
22° N., and between long. 97° and 106° E. Its greatest 
length is 1350 miles, its breadth 450 miles, while its 
area is estimated at from 190,000 to 300,000 square 
miles (probably the latter estimate is nearly correct’, 
with a population of between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. 

I. Soil, Climate, etc.—A considerable portion of Siam 
is covered with mountains and hills, Two mountain 
ranges, extending mainly south-east from the Hima- 
laya, form general natural divisions from China on the 
north, and partly from Anam on the east, and Burmah 
and British India on the west. A third range pasees 
through the central regions, and in this is situated the 
P’hra Bat, or mountain of “the sacred foot” of Buddha. 
The great river of the country is called by foreigners 
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Menam, or Meinan, and is the Nile of Siam. Its an- 
nual inundation commences in June and ends in No- 
vember, and the area of land thus fertilized is upwards 
of 22,000 square miles. ‘The coast-line may be roughly 
estimated at 1100 miles, with several excellent harbors, 
The seasons are two: the wet or hot, and the dry or 
cool, The former begins near the middle of March, the 
latter in October. Siam is rich in natural productions. 
Rice, sugar, pepper, cotton, and hemp are the staple 
products, ‘There are also many valuable articles pro- 
cured from the forests—gutta-percha, lac, dammar, cost- 
ly woods, etc. ‘The animal kingdom is very varied, 
furnishing rhinoceroses, tigers, leopards, bears, otters, 
musks, civets, wild hogs, monkeys, deer, and elephants, 
especially the white elephant. 

II. Inhabitants and Government.— The Siamese are 
mainly of Mongolian type, but there is much reason to 
suppose that they are closely allied to the great Indo- 
European race. According to the researches of the late 
king, out of 12,800 Siamese words more than 5000 are 
found to be Sanscrit, or to have their root in that Jan- 
guage, and the rest in the Indo-European tongue. Be- 
sides the Siamese, a great variety of races inhabit the 
territories of Siam, as the Chinese, Cambodians, etc. Ac- 
cording to the French consul at Bangkok, Garnier (1874), 
the population of Siam proper and its Laos dependen- 
cies is composed of 1,800,000 Siamese, 1,500,000 Chi- 
nese, 1,000,000 Laos, 200,000 Malays, 50,000 Cambo- 
dians, 50,000 Peguans, 50,000 Karens, and others. The 
Siamese proper are gentle, timid, careless, indolent, and 
yet peaceable and polite. Most of the business is in 
the hands of the Chinese. Marriage takes place as 
early as eighteen for males and fourteen for females, with- 
out the aid of priest or magistrate, though the former 
may be present to offer prayers. ‘The number of wives, 
ordinarily one, may, among the wealthy, reach scores 
and hundreds, but the first is the wife proper, to whom 
the rest are subject. Eighty or ninety per cent. of the 
males can read, a limited education being gratuitously 
furnished at the temples. 

The government is theoretically a duarchy, practi- 
cally a monarchy, for although there is a second or 
vice king, the first or senior king is actual sovereign. 
The crown is hereditary, and is bequeathed, with the 
sanction of the nobles, to any son of the queen. The 
second king seems to occupy the place of first counsel- 
lor, and is invariably consulted before taking any im- 
portant step. The council of state comprises the first 
king (as president); the ministers, who have no vote; 
from ten to twenty councillors, who have to draft new 
laws, and from their own number elect a vice-president ; 
and six princes of the royal house. The country is di- 
vided into forty-one provinces, each of which is gov- 
erned by a phraya, or council of the first class. 

Ill. History and Religion.— The early history of 
Siam is entirely unknown. In 1511 the Portuguese, 
after the conquest of Malacca by Albuquerque, estab- 
lished an intercourse with Siam. In the 16th century 
Siam was for many years subject to the Burmans, but 
recovered its independence towards the close of the 
century. In 1604 the Dutch established relations; in 
1612 the first English vessel went to Ayathia. To- 
wards the end of the 17th century a European advent- 
urer, a native of the island of Cephalonia, called Phaul- 
kon, gained the esteem of the king, and was by degrees 
promoted to an important office in the government. 
Through his persuasion an embassy was sent to Louis 
XIV of France, who sent two embassies to Siam in 1685 
and 1687, and also a corps of 500 soldiers, who were put 
in possession of the fortress of Bangkok by Phaulkon. 
They were expelled in 1690. About 1760 the Burmans 
laid waste the country and took the capital, Ayathia. 
In 1782 the present dynasty ascended the throne, and 
transferred the seat of government to Bangkok. Trea- 
ties were made with the East India Company in 1822 
and 1825, and with the United States in 1833. 

The religion of the Siamese is Buddhism; neverthe- 
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less the lower classes, and in some respects the more 
enlightened, are profoundly superstitious, ‘They have 
peopled their world with gods, demons, and goblins. 
Over the “footprint of Buddha,” on the P’hra Bat, is 
built a beautiful temple, to which crowds of ardent 
Buddhists perform long and painful journeys, and mill- 
ions of costly gifts are offered. ‘The following account 
of missions is from A ppletons’ Cyclopedia (8. v.): “Mis- 
sions have been carried on by the Roman Catholics, 
under the greatest vicissitudes, since the middle of the 
16th century. The missionaries are French, and their 
converts were reckoned in 1872 at 10,000, in sixteen 
congregations, At the head of the mission is a vicar 
apostolic. Protestant missions date from the visits of 
Giitzlaff, Tomlin, and Abeel, in 1828 to 1831, and prop- 
erly from the settlement of Jones in 1833. Missions 
have been established by the American Baptist Union, 
and by the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions; and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion has established several Protestant congregations, 
schools, and religious papers. ‘The number of the Bap- 
tist congregations in 1874 was 154, and of Presbyte- 
rian, 38.” 

For literature, consult Crawfurd, Embassy to Siam 
and Cochin China (Lond. 1828); Pallogoix, Description 
du Royaume Thai, ou Siam (Paris, 1854); Bowring, 
Kingdom and People of Siam (Lond. 1857); Bastian, 
Reisen in Siam (Berlin, 1867); Mrs. Leonowen, English 
Governess at the Siamese Court (Boston, 1870); M‘Don- 
ald, Siam, its Government, etc. (Phila. 1871); Bacon, 
Siam, etc. (N. Y. 1873); Vincent, Land of the White 
Elephant (ibid. 1874), 

Siamese Version. Siamese is the language 
spoken in the kingdom of Siam, which embraces a large 
portion of the peninsula of India beyond the Ganges. 
Formerly the language of the Siamese was called Su- 
yama phasa, the “Sa-yam language ;” but since the 
reign of Phra Ruang, who set his country free from the 
yoke of Cambodia, they call themselves 7’ hai, “ free,” 
and their language phasa T’hay or Tai, “the language 
of the freemen.” As early as the year 1810 the design 
of providing Siam with a version of the four Gospels 
was entertained by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Soci- 
ety, but it was not till the vear 1846 that the transla- 
tion and publication of the entire New Test. in Siamese 
were completed. A second edition was published in 
1850. (B. P.) 


Sias, SoLomon, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born at London, N. H., Feb. 25, 1781. 
He began to preach Sept. 25, 1805, and in 1806 was ad- 
mitted into the New England Conference on trial. He 
was ordained deacon by bishop Asbury. in 1806, and 
elder in 1810. In 1828 he took a superannuated rela- 
tion, which he held, with the exception of one year, 
until his death at Newbury, Vt., Feb. 12, 1853. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1853, p. 222. 

Sib’becai (1 Chron. xi, 29; xxvii, 11) or Sib’- 
bechai (2 Sam. xxi, 18; 1 Chron. xx, 4) [some Sib- 
beca’t and Sibbecha’i|] (Heb. Sibbekay’, "320, accord- 
ing to Gesenius and Fürst for mì 739, thicket [i. e. 
people] of Jehovah, or Jehovah is u thicket [i. e. de- 
fence]; but rather a weaver, for it is doubtful if the 
final " in such cases ever stands for the sacred name; 
Sept. ToBoyat v. r. LeBoxd, etc.; Josephus LoBaryic), 
the eighth named of the subordinate thirty in David’s 
guard, and eighth captain for the eighth month of 
24,000 men of the king’s army (1 Chron. xi, 29; xxvii, 
11). B.C. 1043. He belonged to one of the principal 
families of Judah, the Zarhites, or descendants of Ze- 
rah, and is called “the Hushathite,” probably from an 
ancestor by the name of Hushah (q. v.). Josephus 
(Ant, vil, 12, 2) calls him “the Hittite,” but this is no 
doubt an error. Sibbecai’s great exploit, which gave 
him a place among the mighty men of David’s army, 
was his single combat with Saph, or Sippai, the Philis- 
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tine giant, in the battle at Gezer, or Gob (2 Sam. xxi, 
18; 1 Chron. xx, 4). In 2 Sam. xxiii, 27 his name is 
written MEBUNNAI by a mistake of the copyist. Jose- 
phus says that he slew “many” who boasted that they 
were of the descent of the giants, apparently reading 
n35 for “DO in 1 Chron. xx, 4. 


Sib’boleth (Heb. Sibbo’leth, M530, for Shibboleth 
[q. v.]; the Sept. does not represent it, the Greek hav- 
ing no aspirate for ø; Vulg. Szbboleth), the Ephraim- 
itish (text “ Ephrathite”) pronunciation of SHIBBOLETH 
(Judg. xii, 6). 


Sibbs (or Sibbes), Ricuarp, D.D., a learned Eng- 
lish Puritan divine, was born at Sudbury, Suffolk, in 1577, 
and was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he took his degree with great applause, and obtained a 
fellowship. Taking orders, he was chosen lecturer of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge, the living of which he held 
during the last two years of his life. He became preacher 
to the Society of Gray’s Inn in 1618, and in 1625 was | 
chosen master of Katherine Hall, Cambridge, which, 
though a Puritan, he held with little molestation until 
his death. Dr. Sibbs died July 5, 1635. His works are 
very numerous, chiefly sermons and pious treatises, An | 
incomplete edition of these was published (Lond. 1809; | 
Aberdeen, 1812) entitled Szbbs’s Works. Mr. Pickering 
published several of his treatises (1837-38, 2 vols. 12mo), 
viz. The Soul’s Conflict and Victory, etc.:—The Inward 
Disquietments of Distressed Spirits, etc.:—The Bruised 
Reed and Smoking Flax :—The Fountain Sealed :—and 
Desaription of Christ. Still later we have Complete 
Works of Richard Sibbes, D.D., ed. by R. A. B. Grosart 
(Edinb. 1862, 7 vols. 8vo). Richard Baxter tells us 
that he in a great measure owed his conversion to The 
Bruised Reed. As a commentator, his principal work 
is his Commentary on 2 Cor. 2 (1655). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v.; Neal, Hist. of the Puritans, ii, 294. 


Sibel, Caspar, a learned Calvinist and active par- 
ticipant in the controversy of the Dutch Church with 
Arminianism, which eventuated in the Synod of Dort, 
was born near Elberfeld, June 9, 1590, and was reared 
in the practice of piety and study, and educated at Her- 
born and Leyden. When scarcely nineteen years old 
he assumed the pastorate of the communes Randerath 
and Geilenkirchen, in the duchy of Juliers, and, in the 
midst of the discouragements and dangers growing out 
of the war of succession to the ducal throne in which 
the country was then involved, he obtained remarkable 
success. A price of 3000 thalers was offered for his ap- 
prehension as one of the evangelical pastors of the 
neighborhood, and he thrice narrowly escaped the troops 
of the imperial party; but he nevertheless added three 
hundred and sixty adult members to his Church in the 
brief term of two years. In 1611 he became pastor of 
the military Church in the fortress of Juliers, and was 
again successful in adding to the strength of its mem- 
bership, besides obtaining from the States-General the 
grant of a regular appropriation for the support of its 
pastor. A visitation of the plague in 1616 afforded op- 
portunity for the display, on his part, of indomitable 
courage and unflagging zeal. A call to one of the 
churches at Nimeguen was declined by him because of 
the opposition raised by the other pastors of that town, 
who were adherents of the Remonstrant party; but the 
incident turned the attention of a Church in Deventer, 
the important metropolis of the province of Overyssel, 
towards him, and he was installed its pastor in the au- 
tumn of 1617. In this position he spent the last thirty 
years of his life. His labors extended into many fields 
and gave evidence of the qualities which constituted his 
strength, e. g. a narrow orthodoxy which placed the 
Reformed Confession on an equal footing with the Bible, 
an intolerant and energetic spirit, great learning, con- 
summate skill as a controversialist, a profound devotion 
ta duty, and a fervent piety. He assumed charge, for a 
time, of an orthodox band in the town of Campen, who 
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were dissatisfied with the ministry of their resident Re- 
monstrant pastors. In 1618 he was delegated to the 
Synod of Dort, and took an active part in its delibera- 
tions until an attack of fever compelled his return to 
Deventer, May 19, 1619. At the same time he evinced 
a lively interest in the cause of education by the direct 
part he took in the founding and development of a pzed- 
agogium, and subsequently of an academical gymna- 
sium. It was by his motion that the Synod of Overvs- 
sel adopted the canons laid down by the General Synod 
of Dort; and it was on his motion that a number of Re- 
monstrants were suspended or expelled from their min- 
istry by the latter authority. In the preparation of a 
new version of the Scriptures, as ordered by the Synod 
of Dort, Sibel rendered to the Church the most impor- 
tant service of his useful life. One of the revisers for 
the province of Overyssel having died, he was chosen 
to fill the vacancy, and subsequently was made vice- 
secretary of the board of revisers. Eleven months— 
from Oct. 30, 1634, to Oct. 10, 1635—were given by the 
board to the final revision of the translators’ work. (On 
the version thus prepared, see Kist en Royaard, A rchief 
voor Kerkelyke Geschiedenis, pt. ii, p. 57-176.) To these 
varied labors must be added the constant care for the 
temporal welfare of numerous churches and individuals 
which was imposed on him by the incessant wars of the 
time. Sibel married Maria Klocker, a daughter of the 
burgomaster of Randerath, and became the father of a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who was married to the pastor 
Lubbert Van Goor. In 1648 a stroke of paralysis com- 
pelled his retirement from active life. The magistracy 
of the town and the presbytery of his Church continued 
to him the salary and honorary rights of an active pas- 
tor, and when he died, Jan. 1, 1658, they voted an ade- 
quate pension for the support of his widow, and civil 
protection and guardianship for his grandson. 

The productions of Sibel’s pen are very numerous, and 
have often been published in monograph form. They 
contain nothing, however, of considerable importance to 
modern readers, and may be classed as follows: Ser- 
mons and homilies on parts of the Old-Test. Scriptures : 
—Sermons and homilies on sections of the New Test.. 
and miscellaneous sermons : — Catechetical writings: 
Meditat. Catecheticarum (1646-50, four parts) :—Proleg. 
et Paralipomena Catechetica (1650):— Epitome Cate- 
chismi (Dutch [1643]; a Latin ed. approved by clas- 
sis in 1653):—A devotional manual, Christl. Gebeder 
ende Dankzeggingen (last ed. 1645; Latin ed. approved 
1653) : — Translations of the New Test. (Dutch, with 
Sibel’s Marginalia [1640, and often]; Latin, with notes, 
approved by classis in 1652 and 1653) : — Fasciculus 
CCIV Questionum et ad illas Francisci Junii Reesponsi- 
onum (not printed): — An autobiography, incomplete; 
it extends to 1653, in two volumes, but there is evidence 
that a third volume must have been written. See Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Sibien, in Hindi mythology, was a prince of the 
children of the moon, who was father to Sandren, or 
Jandra, and grandfather to the rajah Darmamaden. 


Sib’mah (Heb. Sibmah’, MIZY, coolness, or fra- 
grance | Gesenius], balsam-place [ Fürst]; Sept. S<«Gapya 
v.r. in Jer. 'Aceonpd, etc.; A. V.“Shibmah” in Numb. 
xxxii, 38), one of the places on the east of Jordan 
which were taken possession of by the tribe of Reuben 
(ver. 38) and rebuilt by them (Josh. xiii, 19). It is 
probably the same with Shebam (i. e. Sebam), named in 
the parallel list (Numb. xxxii, 3). It originally be- 
longed to that section of the territory of Moab which 
was captured by the Amorites under Sihon (xxi, 26). 
From the Amorites Moses took it, and gave it to the 
children of Reuben (xxxii, 1 sq.). Sibmah is grouped 
with Heshbon and Nebo, and must, consequently, have 
stood near the western brow of the plateau, east of the 
Dead Sea. Like most of the Transjordanic places, Sib- 
mah disappears from view during the main part of the 
Jewish history. We, however, gain a parting glimpse 
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of it in the lament over Moab pronounced by Isaiah and | The earliest sibyl was reared by the Muses themselves, 


by Jeremiah (Isa. xvi, 8, 9; Jer. xlviii, 32). It was 
then famed for the abundance and excellence of its 
grapes. They must have been remarkably good to 
have been thought worthy of notice by those who, like 
{saiah and Jeremiah, lived close to and were familiar 
with the renowned vineyards of Sorek (Isa. v, 2, where 
4 choicest vine” is “ vine of Sorek”) Its vineyards were 
devastated, and the town doubtless destroyed by the 
“lords of the heathen,” who at some time unknown ap- 
pear to have laid waste the whole of that once smiling 
and fertile district. It willbe observed that these proph- 
ets speak of the city as belonging to Moab, whereas in 
the books of Numbers and Joshua it isenumerated among 
the cities of Reuben. The reason is, on the captivity of 
the Transjordanic tribes by the Assyrians, the Moabites 
returned to their ancient possessions and reoccupied 
their ancient cities, and among them Sibmah. See 
Moas. 

Sibmah seems to have been known to Eusebius (Ono- 
mast, S. V. ““Sabama”), and Jerome (Comment. in Isaiam, 
lib. v) states that it was hardly 500 paces distant from 
Heshbon. He also speaks of it as one of the very strong 
Cities (urbes validissime) of that region. From the way 
in which it is grouped in the Bible, it seems to have 
‘been on the south or south-west of Heshbon; but even 
the minute researches of De Saulcy, in his recent tour 
through that country, have failed to discover a trace of 
it. There are several nameless ruins mentioned by him 
-and noted in his map, one or other of which may mark 
the site (Voyage en Terre Sainte, i, 277 sq.), especially 
.es-Sameh, or es-Samik, a ruined village near Hesban, 
-on the north-east. It is interesting to observe, how- 
ever, that around Heshbon he found traces of the vine- 
yards for which the region was once celebrated; and 
‘that from the lips of the Bedawin both he and Tristram 
(Land of Israel, p. 535) heard the name Neba given to 
a mountain-peak a short distance south-west of Hesh- 
bon. See NEBO. 


Sibour, Marie DomiyiqurE AuaustE, a French 
‘prelate, was born at St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux (Drôme), 
April 4, 1792, and was educated in philosophy and the- 
-ology chiefly at the seminary of Viviers. He after- 
wards taught the humanities in the seminary of St. 
Nicolas du Chardonnet at Paris. After spending a vear 
at Rome, he was ordained priest, June 13, 1818, and on 
his return to Paris was attached to the parish of St. 
Sulpice, and next to the mission chapel. Nov. 9, 1822, 
he was made canon of the Cathedral of Nismes, but con- 
tinued his duties as teacher till interrupted by the revo- 
lution of July, 1831, when he occupied himself with lit- 
-erary labors. In September, 1839, he was appointed 
bishop of Digne, and in October, 1848, he became arch- 
bishop of Paris, in which capacity he was noted for be- 
nevolent, patriotic, religious, and ecclesiastical labors, 
which made him conspicuous in both Church and State. 
He was assassinated Jan. 3, 1857, by a priest whom he 
had offended by a religious penalty. He was the au- 
thor of several ecclesiastical works of local interest, for 
which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Sib’raim [many Sibra’im] (Heb. Sibra’yim, 
B30, twofold hope [ Gesenius], or double hill 
[Fürst]; Sept. ZaBapip v. r. [¢]EBpapy or Eppáp 
[sáu]; Vulg. Sabarim), one of the landmarks on 
the northern boundary of the Holy Land, between Be- 
rothah and Hazar-hatticon, and between the boundary 
of Damascus and that of Hamath (Ezek. xlvii, 16). 
Keil (Comment. ad loc.) suggests that it may be identi- 
al with the ZIPHRON (q. v.) of the parallel passage 
(Numb. xxxiv, 9). 


Sibyl ( Zıßúňňa, commonly derived from Atédc 
Bovi, Doric Ziòc Bóia, will of Jupiter), in Grecian 
and Roman mythology, etc., one of a class of inspired 
virgins who were believed to reveal the decrees of the 
gods, and to whom altars were not unfrequently erected. 
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and her verses were composed in hexameters, probably 
by the priests, who at a later period sold collections of 
such oracles. The number of sibyls is sometimes fixed 
at four, and again at ten. The former list includes the 
Erythrean, the Samian, the Egyptian, and the Sardian 
(#lian, Var. Hist. xii, 35) sibyls; the latter embraces, 
1, the Babylonian, named Sabba or Sambethe, living in 
the days of Noah, and married to one of his sons (she 
foretold the Tower of Babel, Alexander’s march of con- 
quest, the advent of Christ, etc.) ; 2, the Libyan, a daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Lamia, the original sibyl, from whom 
all the others obtained the title; 3, the Delphian, born 
in the Temple of Apollo, and living long anterior to the 
Trojan war, which she foretold (there was an elder Del- 
phian, who was a daughter of Zeus and Lamia, and also 
a younger Delphian [ Pausan. x, 12, 1]); 4, the Italian 
or Cimmerian, soon after the Trojan war; 5, the Ery- 
threan, before the fall of ‘Troy (here, too, we tind an 
elder and a younger one, who is called Herophile 
[ Strabo, xiv, 645 ]); 6, the Samian, belonging to the 
time of Numa; 7, the Cumzan, who was the most noted 
of them all (she was consulted by Æneas before he der 
scended into the lower world [ Ovid, Metam. xiv, 104; 
xv, 712, ete.; Virgil, Æneid, vi, 10]; she wrote her pre- 
dictions on leaves, which she arranged in the morning, 
but then left exposed to the winds; she is stated to 
have attained to the age of a thousand years); 8, the 
Hellespontian or ‘Trojan, who lived in the 6th century 
B.C., and was buried in a temple of Apollo at Gergi- 
thum; 9, the Phrygian; and, 10, the Tiburtine, whose 
name was Albunea. Pausanias also mentions a Hebrew 
sibyl of the name of Sabbe, who is called a daughter of 
Berosus and Erymanthe. All these sibyls are more or 
less identified with each other, and their respective ora- 
cles cannot be determined. Modern researches have 
shown that the belief in sibyls cannot well be traced 
back to historical personages, but must instead be as- 
sumed to have sprung from the observation of natural 
phenomena, such as sounds heard in caverns, forests, 
etc. The belief was afterwards employed to serve the 
purposes of deceivers, statesmen, etc. See Bernhardy, 
Griech. Lit. ii, 249 sq.; Herrmann, Gottesdienstl. Alter- 
thiimer d. Griechen, § 37; Klausen, Æneas, i, 201 sq.; 
Müller [Otfried], Dorier, i, 339; and Fabricii Bibl. Gr. 
tom. i. See SIBYLLINE ORACLES, 

Sibylline Oracles. The ancient sibyls were, 
according to the popular belief, female soothsayers or 
prophetesses, who frequently delivered vaticinations, 
especially of a threatening character, and sometimes 
showed how to propitiate the wrath of the gods. The 
most celebrated of the number was the Cumean, con- 
cerning whom there is the following fable: Apollo, hav- 
ing been enamoured of her, offered to give her what she 
should ask. She demanded to live as many years as she 
had grains of sand in her hand, but unfortunately forgot 
to ask for continued enjoyment of health and bloom. 
The god granted her request, but she refused in return 
to listen to his suit, and her longevity, without fresh- 
ness and beauty, proved rather a burden than a benefit. 
It was supposed that she was to live about 1300 years, 
and at the expiration of this period she was to wither 
quite away, and be converted into a mere voice (Ovid, 
Metam. 14, 104; Serv. ad Virg. Æn. vi, 321). She is 
variously called Herophile, Demo, Phenomonoe, Dei- 
phobe, Demophile, and Amalthea. She is said to have 
come to Italy from the East (Livy, i, 7), and she is the 
one who, according to most traditions, appeared before 
king Tarquinius, offering him the Sibylline Books for 
sale (Pliny, H. N. xiii, 28; Gellius, i, 19). 

According to an ancient legend, the emperor Augus- 
tus Cæsar repaired to the Tiburtine sibyl, to inquire 
whether he should consent to allow himself to be wor- 
shipped with divine honors, which the senate had de- 
creed to him. The sibyl, after some days of medita- 
tion, took the emperor apart and showed him an altar; 
and above the altar, in the opening heavens, and in a 
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glory of light, he beheld a beautiful virgin holding an 
infant in her arms, and at the same time a voice was 
heard saying, “ This is the altar of the son of the liv- 
ing God;” whereupon Augustus caused an altar to be 
erected upon Capitoline Hill, with this inscription, Ara 
Primogenits Dei; and on the same spot, in later times, 
was built the church called the Ara Celi, well known, 
with its flight of 124 steps, to all who have visited 
Rome. A very rude but curious bass-relief, preserved in 
the church of the Ara Celi, is perhaps the oldest rep- 
resentation extant. The Church legend assigns to it a 
fabulous antiquity; and it must be older than the 12th 
century, as it is alluded to by writers of that period. 
Here the emperor Augustus kneels before the Madonna 
and Child, and at his side is the siby] Tiburtina, pointing 
upwards (Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the Madonna, p.197). 

I. Lost Works.—The so-called Sibylline Books of an- 
tiquity were certain writings regarded with much ven- 
eration and guarded with great care. The legend con- 
cerning them is that a sibyl (some say the Cumzan, 
others the Jonian) came to Tarquin II (or Tarquin the 
Superb) with nine books, which she offered to sell for 
a very high price. Tarquin refusing to purchase, the 
sibyl went away and burned three of the volumes. 
Returning, she asked the same price for the remaining 
six; and when Tarquin again refused to buy, she went 
and destroyed three more. She came once more to 
Tarquin demanding the same price for the three as she 
had for the nine. Her behavior struck the king, and 
upon his augurs advising him to do so, he bought the vol- 
umes. The sibyl disappeared and was never seen after- 
wards. The books were preserved with great care, and 
were called Stbylline Verses, etc. They were said to 
have been written on palm-leaves, partly in verse and 
partly in symbolical hieroglyphics. The public were 
never allowed to inspect them, but they were kept in 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, preserved in a stone 
chest. A college of priests was appointed to have charge 
ofthem. It was the duty of this college to consult these 
books on all occasions when the gods manifested their 
wrath by inflicting calamities upon the Romans. The 
answers which were derived from them were almost 
invariably of a religious nature, as they either com- 
manded the introduction of some new worship, or the 
institution of new ceremonies and festivals or the repe- 
tition of old ones, In B.C. 83, the Temple of Jupiter 
was burned and the Sibylline Books consumed. In or- 
der to restore them, commissioners were appointed to 
visit various places in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, to 
collect any Sibylline oracles that could be found. They 
collected about a thousand verses, which were placed in 
the Temple of Jupiter, after it had been destroyed. The 
Sibylline Books were also burned in the reign of Nero, 
in the reign of Julian (A.D. 363), and a fourth time in 
that of the emperor Honorius (A.D. 395); but they were 
restored each time. Notwithstanding many forgeries 
which had crept in, they were still held in great esteem, 
and we find them consulted even as late as the 6th cen- 
tury. See Anthon, Class. Dict. s. v.“ Sibyliz.” 

Il. Extant Writings.—It is certain, from Roman his- 
tory, that Sibylline oracles were committed to writing, 
and that Sibylline books were preserved; and it is a 
well-known fact that when the conquests of Alex- 
ander and the Romans in the East brought in a pe- 
riod of religious syncretism, the faith of the nations in 
their traditional religions gave way to superstitions 
of every form, and was replaced no less by an interest 
in prophecies of every sort than by an inclination to 
the practice of secret arts. It is not. strange, accord- 
ingly, that traces are found of a Chaldee and a Baby- 
lonian and even of a Hebrew sibyl. When Christian- 
ity began to assail heathenism with literary weapons, 
the belief in sibyls was wide-spread and general, and 
humerous professed oracles were in circulation. Nor 
was Christendom itself disinclined to accept the popu- 
lar belief upon this subject, or to turn that belief to its 
profit, The theologians and writers of the earliest pe- 
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riod are especially open to this charge, e. g. Justin, 
Athenagoras, Theophilus, and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
So general was the appeal to the Sibylline oracles 
among these writers that their antagonist Celsus terms 
them friends, or even manufacturers, of the sibyls (#- 
BvdAAcorat, Origen, Cont. Celsum, v, 61). The tendency 
was less apparent in the Western Church, though Lac- 
tantius makes more extended and reckless use of this 
form of argument than does any other writer in either 
Church; and the writings of Tertullian, Jerome, and 
Augustine are not free from favorable mention of the 
Sibylline Books. See Besançon, De l'Emploi que les 
Peres de l Eglise ont fait des Oracles Sibyllins (1851). 

1. History of the Text.—The Greek text of the Sib- 
yllines was lost from sight during the Middle Ages, 
and it was reserved for certain humanists of the 16th 
century to unearth a number of manuscripts and pub- 
lish their contents to the world. The oracles are in 
each edition divided into eight books, but the text is 
everywhere exceedingly corrupt, and even marred by 
arbitrary emendations. The earliest critical editions 
date from the beginning of our century, e. g. that of 
cardinal Mai (1817 and 1828), and subsequently ap- 
peared those of Alexandre (Paris, 1841) and Friedlieb 
(Leipsic, 1852). The number of manuscripts thus far 
recovered amounts to scarcely a dozen, and they have 
not yet been fully examined. They exhibit great di- 
vergencies of both text and arrangement ; the language 
and versification are not everywhere governed by the 
same standards—the language and even the phrases 
of Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, and Pseudo-Orpheus be- 
ing contained in them, and no less those of the Septua- 
gint and of the New Test. If to these considerations 
we add that entire sections are wanting from some 
manuscripts, and that whole sections have been added 
in others, and also that the numerous citations in the 
Church fathers from the Stbyllines afford no aid to 
wards a settling of the text, it will be apparent that 
definite results in this field are scarcely to be expected. 
See Thorlacius, Libri Sibyl. Veteris Ecclesice (Copenh. 
1815); Volkmann, De Oruc. Sibyl. (Lips. 1853); Fried- 
lieb, De Codd. Sibyl. (Bremen, 1847); Floder, Vestigia 
Homer, et Hesiod, in Oracc. Sib. (Ups. 1770); and other 
monographs cited by Volbeding, /ndex Program. p. l4. 

2. Contents.—The results of criticism show that the 
Sibylline Books are the work of different authors, and 
that they originated in different countries and periods. 
The collection as we now have it includes: 

a. Jewish Elements.—Scholars are generally agreed 
that book iii is, upon the whole, the work of an Egyp- 
tian Jew, though based somewhat on already existent 
heathen oracles and corrupted by Christian interpola- 
tions. The description of historical events in this book 
reaches to the reign of Ptolemy Physcon (BC. 170- 
117), and is followed from that epoch by a fanciful fore- 
casting of the future. To antagonize idolatry, especial- 
ly under its Egyptian form, was evidently the object 
of the oracle, which to this end employs persuasion, 
historico - mythological description, and threatening 
prophecy—more commonly the latter, as might be sup- 
posed from the assumption of a Sibylline garb. The 
book enumerates successive world-powers, though nt 
in the manner of Daniel, and foretells a period of woe 
which should be ended by the advent of Messiah, who 
will overthrow his enemies, restore Judah, and gloriously 
deliver the saints. There is no unity of arrangement. 

Book iv belongs next in the order of chronology. It 
consists of not quite two hundred verses, and is com- 
plete in itself. The history of the world is traced 
through twelve generations, six of which are Assyrian, 
two Median, one Persian, and one Grecian. The eleventh 
covers the period of the Roman world-power, and the 
twelfth is the Messianic period. The events noted in 
the book as recent are the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79; that which 
is most immediately impending is the return of a mat- 
ricidal emperor from his exile beyond the Euphrates to 
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make war on Rome. The date of its composition is | because of the absence of all reference to Roman history. 
easy to determine from these data. No specifically | No definite fixing of their date is accordingly possible. 
Christian elements appear, and the religious bearing | ‘They are distinguished by greater conformity to a set- 
of the fragment upon the whole is difficult to deter- | tled plan than is found in the others, and doubtless owe 
mine. Its author was probably a Jewish Christian of | to this quality the place they occupy at the head of the 
the ordinary type, who had no conception of the con- | collection. ‘The poem follows the outline of Genesis, 
tradiction involved in such a character. from the creation and the fall of man, through succes- 

Book v is a crux interpretum. The first fifty verses sive generations, to Noah and the deluge. The sibyl is 
recite the list of Roman emperors from Julius Cæsar to | here introduced into the history, and is identified with 
Hadrian, their names being indicated by the respective | Noah’s daughter-in-law. After Noah the “golden age” 
initial letters, etc. The internal evidence assigns the | opens, then that of the Titans, and later the Messianic. 
date of composition to the close of Hadrian’s reign | Three kings are said to reign in the golden age, who 
(A.D. 138). The description it gives of Nero as laying | are identified by some critics with the sons of Kronos, 
claim to divine honors, after he “shall have returned,” | and by others with the sons of Noah, or with the three 
indicates a Christian pen; but the Christian element is | patriarchs of early Hebrew history. The Titans are 
so little apparent that judicious critics regard the great- | supposed to denote the entire series of heathen powers 
er part of the book as a Jewish production. The re- | to the time of the Messiah. Book i continues the his- 
peated reference to Nero, the arch-enemy, seems to sug- | tory through the destruction of Jerusalem and to the 
gest that the author wrote in Nero’s time, in which i final dispersion of the Jews, while book ii deals chiefly 
case it would become necessary to separate that portion j with the last judgment. It is apparent that a portion 
of the book which reaches down to Hadrian, and upon | of the poem has been lost from between the two bodks 
this point scholars are greatly divided. ‘The subject- | as they now exist, and it would seem that the loss of 
matter is largely eschatological, but lacks comprehen- | that section has deprived us of all hope of ascertaining 
siveness of view, so that the author or compiler deals | the time in which these books originated; but the facts 





rather with the doom of particular cities and countries | that they were wholly unknown to the Church fathers, 
than with that of the world. that even the sibyllomaniac Lactantius does not men- 
b. Christian Elements.—Book vi is a brief hymn on | tion them, and that they are free from all trace of Chil- 
Jesus as the Son of God, which touches on his miracles, | iasm compel criticism to assign their origin to a period 
teachings, and death, and denounces a prophetic curse | later than that of the other books contained in the ear- 
on the Sodomitic land which wove for him the crown | lier collections, 
of thorns. In connection with the baptism in Jordan, | c. The more recently discovered books (xi-xiv) have 
it introduces the fire mentioned in ancient gospels, and | not yet been thoroughly weighed in the scales of criti- 
presents an idea of the dove greatly at variance with | cism, and opinions with regard to them are very diverse. 
the canonical idea. It has been supposed that a form Their contents are as follows: 
of gnosis is here revealed to our notice; but the ques-| Book xi begins at the deluge and the tower of Babel, 
tion may depend for its answer on the connecting of | and follows the history down through the Egyptian, 
this fragment with book vii. The latter also contains, | Persian, and Grecian dominions to the time of the Ro- 
among apparently disconnected oracles of threatening, | man supremacy. In the progress of the poem Joseph 
a number of extended hymns on Christ, in which the | and the exode are mentioned; and Homer, the Trojan 
baptism is again particularly referred to and a peculiar | war, Alexander and the Diadochi, the Ptolemies, Cleo- 
philosophy connected with it (the premundane Logos | patra, Cesar and his successors, with their relations to 
clothed with flesh by the Spirit), and in which, more- | Egypt, are all referred to. The book closes with a re- 
over, a ritual of sacrifice is recommended (v, 76) to | quest from the sibyl for rest from the madness of inspi- 
which the Church was an entire stranger. The only | ration, thus implying that it is the first part of a con- 
historical allusion which might afford a hint respecting | tinued poem. The religious element is not made prom- 
the age of the books is that in which it is said that | inent, though the author was evidently acquainted with 
“other Persians should reign” in the time of greatest j sacred history. A peculiar wealth of chronological 
trouble (the time then current ?). The reference might | statements and reckonings characterizes the book. 
perhaps apply to the beginning of the Sassanid rule. Book xii begins with the reign of Augustus, and 
Book viii deals more extensively with ideas peculiar | mentions the entire succession of Cæsars, designating 
to Christianity than any of those described. It is com- | each individual by the numerical equivalent of his 
posed of fragments and devoid of unity, but the first | name, with the single exception of Alex. Severus. The 
half (ver. 1-360) makes the impression of a connected | absence of all reference to religious ideas is a very no- 
whole. It begins where book v left off, and assigns to | ticeable feature, though Vespasian is termed the anni- 
Hadrian’s family three additional kings. A further ref- | hilator of the righteous, and the coming of a cpuguoc 
erence to a king of different family (Sept. Severus), with | Aoyo¢e wpiorov is mentioned (ver. 30 sq.), who may be 
his sons, may be a later interpolation. The book is in- | the Messiah, as ver. 232 declares that in the reign of 
tended to be a prophetic portrayal of the last judg- | the first Roman sovereign “the word of the immortal 
ment, but it includes a rehearsal of the life of Jesus, | God came upon the earth.” The earliest victories of 
with the famous lines, thirty-four in number, which | the Sassanids over the Romans are mentioned, and a 
are known as the Sibylline Acrostic (ver. 217 —250)— | repeated prayer from the sibyl for rest closes the book. 
the initial letters forming the words ‘Incov¢ Xpetordg | Much of the history of book xii is inexplicable to us, 
(sic) Oeov vidc cwrnp oravpoc. They were early rec- | and the same is true of book xiii. It is fragmentary and 
-ognised, e. g. by Eusebius and Augustine (Civ. Dei, 18, | brief, and is almost exclusively devoted to Asiatic wars, 
‘23); but it is evident that they originated with a later | the different Roman rulers being very indefinitely de- 
hand. Neither the first nor the last of the lines is in- | scribed. The situation of Oriental countries during the 
dependent of the context in its structure. Lactantius | second half of the 3d century appears to have been more 
cites at least one of the lines as having a different ini- | familiar to the author than it can be to us. ‘The book 
tial letter. The number of the lines is in some copies | is like those mentioned in the absence of religious ref- 
limited to twenty-seven; and the form Xpeordc has no | erences, and closes in the usual form. 
parallel. The less extended second half (ver. 361-501) Book xiv is wholly inexplicable. Lists of emperors 
contains nothing Sibylline in character, and is composed | are given, but in such a manner as to render their iden- 
-of fragments of Christian hymns, It is supposed to be- | tification impossible. The internal character of the 
long to the close of the 4th century. book might suggest the idea that its author was an 
Books i and ii are probably of later date than those | Egyptian living in the reign of Gallienus, who framed 
already discussed. No Christian writer earlier than the | the history of the world and of the emperors in Sibyl- 
5th century quotes from them, and they are remarkable | line verses, and added to it a continuation drawn from 
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his own resources. No religious, and especially no Mes- 
sianic, interest is apparent, unless the thought at the 
close (that after all of conflict shall be over, the earth 
shall enjoy undisturbed peace) might be regarded as 
Messianic. 

The collection and arrangement of the Sibylline Books 
- were evidently the work of comparatively recent hands, 
and were made in the interests of Christianity. Lac- 
tantius appears to have known them only as separate 
poems. Most of the manuscripts contain only the tirst 
eight books, and the differences of arrangement to be 
observed in them would indicate that, before the entire 
collection was completed, certain sections had been 
brought together. The loss of fragments and sections 
was the natural result of the scattered state in which 
the material existed; but the date of the last revision, 
which preserved the books against further losses, is 
wholly unknown. 

3. Literature.—In addition to works mentioned in 
the body of this article, see Blondel, Des Sibylles Céle- 
bres tant par l'Antiquité Païenne que par les S. Pères 
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character, the watchword of which was “We have no 
lord nor master but God,” and he boldly denounced the 
payment of tribute to Cesar, and all acknowledgment 
of any foreign authority, as treason against the princi- 
ples of the Mosaic constitution, and signifying nothing 
short of downright slavery. His fiery eloquence and 
the popularity of his doctrines drew vast numbers to his 
standard, by many of whom he was regarded as the 
Messiah (Origen, Homil. in Luc. xxv), and the country 
was for a time entirely given over to the lawless depre- 
dations of the fierce and licentious throng who had 
joined themselves to him. But the might of Rome 
proved irresistible: Judas himself perished, and his fol- 
lowers were “ dispersed,” though not entirely destroyed 
till the final overthrow of the city and nation. 

With his fellow-insurgent Sadoc, a Pharisee, Judas 
is represented by Josephus as the founder of a fourth 
sect, in addition to the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Es- 
senes (Ant, xviii, 1,1, 6; War, ii, 8,1). The only point 
which appears to have distinguished his followers from 
the Pharisees was their stubborn love of freedom, lead- 


(1649); the elder Vossius, De Poetis Grec. (1654); | ing them to despise torments or death for themselves 


Schmid, De Sib. Oracc. (1618); Boyle, De Sibyllis (1661) ; 
Nehring, Deutsche Uebersetz. d. sibyll. Weiss. (1702); 
id. Vertheid. d. sibyll. Prophezeihungen (1720); Vossius 
[Is.], De Oracc, Sibyll, (1680); Bleek, in the Berl. theol. 
Zeitschr. 1819, pt. i and ii; Lücke, Find. in d. Apoka- 
lypse (2d ed. 1852); Ewald, Entstehung, Inhalt u.Werth 
d. 14 sibyll. Bücher (1858); Dihne, Alexandr. Reli- 
gwonsphilosophie (1834), ii, 228; Gfrérer, Philo (1831), 
li, 121 sq.; Hilgenfeld, Jiid. Apokal. in ihrer gesch. Ent- 
wickelung (1857), p. 51 sq.; Thorlacius, Doctr. Christ. in 
Sibyl. Libr., in the Misc. Hafn. 1816, vol.i; Terry, The 
Sibylline Oracles (N. Y. 1890). 


Sibyllists, a name of reproach given, in early 
times, to the Christians, because in their disputes with 
the heathen they sometimes made use of the authority 
of Sibylla, their own prophetess, against them (Origen, 
Cont. Celsum, lib. v, p. 272). They urged her writings 
with so much advantage to the Christian cause and 
prejudice to the heathen that Justin Martyr (A pol. 2, 
p- 82) says the Roman governors made it death for any 
one to read them, or Hystaspes, or the writings of the 
prophets. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. i, ch. ii, § 6. 

Sicanus, in Grecian mythology, was the son of 
Neptune and a nymph from whom the island of Tri- 
nacria is said to have derived its name of Sicania (later 
Sicily). He is sometimes represented as the father of 
Proserpine by Ceres. 


Sicard, RocHn AMBROISE CucuRRON, abbé of, a 
French philanthropist and educator, was born at Fousse- 
net, near Toulouse, Sept. 20, 1742, and succeeded the 
abbé L’Epée as master of the deaf-and-dumb school in 
Paris in 1789. He had two narrow escapes during the 
Revolution, at which epoch he joined Jauffret in pub- 
lishing the Religious, Political, and Literary Annals of 
France. He wrote several works on the interesting sub- 
ject which chiefly occupied his attention, and in 1800 es- 
tablished a printing-press for the use of his scholars. He 
died in 1822. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Sicarii (oudpior, Grecized from the Lat. sicarius, 
an assassin; “robber,” Acts xxi, 38; so Josephus, Ant. 
xx, 8,6; War, ii, 13, 5), the special title of a band or 
sect of Jewish fanatics who fomented the last war with 
the Romans, and on the downfall of Masada retired to 
Egypt, where they still maintained their stubborn re- 
sistance to the Roman authority (ibid. vii, 10, 1). They 
only appear in the New Test. in the person of Judas 
(q. v.) of Galilee, the leader of a popular revolt “in the 
days of the taxing” (i. e. the census, under the prefec- 
ture of P. Sulp. Quirinus, A.D. 6, A.U.C. 759), referred 
to by Gamaliel in his speech before the Sanhedrim 
(Acts v, 37). According to Josephus (Ant. xviii, 1, 1), 
Judas was a Gaulonite of the city of Gamala, probably 
taking his name of Galilean from his insurrection hav- 
ing had its rise in Galilee. His revolt had a theocratic 


| 


or their friends rather than call any man master. 

The Gaulonites, as Judas’s followers were called, may 
be regarded as the doctrinal ancestors of the Zealots and 
Sicarii of later days, and to the influence of his tenets 
Josephus attributes all subsequent insurrections of the 
Jews and the final destruction of the city and Temple. 
James and John, the sons of Judas, headed an unsuc- 
cessful insurrection in the procuratorship of Tiberius 
Alexander, A.D. 47, by whom they were taken prison- 
ers and crucified. Twenty years later, A.D. 66, their 
younger brother, Menahem, following his father’s ex- 
ample, took the lead of a band of desperadoes, who, af- 
ter pillaging the armory of Herod in the fortress of 
Masada, near the “gardens of Engaddi,”’ marched to 
Jerusalem, occupied the city, and after a desperate siege 
took the palace, where he immediately assumed the 
state of a king, and committed great enormities. As 
he was going up to the Temple to worship, with great 
pomp, Menahem was taken by the partisans of Eleazar 
the high-priest, by whom he was tortured and put to 
death, Aug. 15, A.D. 66 (Milman, Hist. of the Jews, ii, 
152, 231; Josephus, loc. cit. ; Origen, in Matt. T. xvii, 
§ 25. See ZELOTES. 


Sichæus, in Phænician mythology, was the hus- 
band of Dido, queen of Carthage, whose brother Pyg- 
malion caused him to be murdered for his treasure. 
The disembodied spirit revealed the place in which the 
treasure was concealed to the widow and bade her flee. 
She accordingly landed in Africa, and founded Carthage 
(Virgil, Æneid, i, 347, etc.; iv, 20, 502, etc.; vi, 474). 
Justin (xviii, 4) gives the name Acerbos to Dido’s hus- 
band, and states that Pygmalion himself was the mur- 
derer; that Dido fled his kingdom in order to escape 
from the scene which fed her grief, and that she was 
obliged to use stratagem to induce her attendants to 
refrain from delivering her up to the king. After 
touching at Cyprus, the final settlement was made at 
Carthage. 


Si’chem (an incorrect rendering [borrowed from 
the Vulg.] of the name elsewhere Anglicized SHECHEM 
[q. v.]) occurs in two passages of the A. V. 

1. In Gen. xii, 6 the unusual expression “the place 
of Sichem” may perhaps indicate that at that early age 
the city did not exist. The “oaks of Moreh” were 
there, but the town of Shechem as yet was not; its 
“ place” only was visited by the great patriarch. 

2. (Ev Xıxipoiç; Vulg. in Sichimis, Ecclus. 1, 26.) 
[f there could be any doubt that the son of Sirach 
was alluding in this passage to the Samaritans, who 
lived, as they still live, at Shechem, it would be dis- 
proved by the characteristic pun which he has per- 
petrated on the word Moreh, the ancient name of 
Shechem: “That foolish people (Aaòç ppwpdc) that 
dwell in Sichem.” 
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was known as a good man, a sound theologian, and a 
rection of Palermo, March 31, 1282. It was at a festi- ! genial friend. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, 
val on Easter-Monday that a multitude of the inhabi- p.169. (J. L. S.) 

tants of Palermo and the neighborhood had thronged to' Sickingen, FRANz von, a noble and heroic charac- 
the Church of the Holy Ghost, about half a mile out of | ter, living in the early period of the German Reforma- 
the town. ‘The religious service was over, and amuse- | tion, and eminent because of the relation he sustained 
ments of all sorts were going gayly on, when a body of | to that movement, was born May 1, 1481, in the Castle 
French soldiery appeared, under the pretext of keeping | of Ebernburg, near Kreuznach, and in his young man- 
the peace. One of them offering an insult to the daugh- | hood entered the armies of the emperor Maximilian, 
ter of Roger Mastrangelo, he was immediately slain, and where he served until he had acquired fame and high 
in the fighting which followed every one of the 200; rank as a military leader. He was likewise engaged, 
Frenchmen present was killed. The insurrection be- | however, in the less legitimate minor wars between the 
came general; 2000 French were slain. A govern- : powerful nobles of Germany, which were then so com- 
ment was hastily formed, the towns asserted their in- | mon, though his part generally consisted in protecting 
dependence, and formed a league for mutual defence, | the weaker party and delivering the oppressed. Like 
and in one month Sicily was free; the French had | others, too, of his day, he was often guilty of unneces- 
disappeared. See Milman, Hist. of Latin Christianity, | sary violence. In 1515 he compelled the city of Worms 
ii, 155 sq. | to receive back a number of citizens and councillors who 


Sicily, Councn. or (Concilium Siculum), was held | had been banished during a dispute between the magis- 
in 365 or 366 by Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste, and the | trates and the public. He then turned his arms against 
Oriental deputies, who convoked the bishops of the | the duke of Lorraine, and compelled the latter to pur- 
country in order to confirm the faith as settled at chase freedom from violence at the cost of fifty thousand 


Nicea and to nullify the proceedings at Araminum, | florins and a month’s pay to Sickingen’s troops. Im- 
The use of the term “consubstantial” was approved, | munity from punishment for such offences was secured 
and the bishops drew up a synodal letter after the | through the necessity of retaining Sickingen’s skill and 


form given by pope Liberius. See Mansi, ii, 830. experience in the emperor’s service. Maximilian died 
A l in 1519, and by that time Sickingen had become so im- 
. : “) | portant a personage that the candidates for the imperial 
king of Lemnos, and a Naiad whom he learned to love | throne— Francis of France and Charles of Spain and 


while in the island of (knoe. He colonized an island : : ‘ ‘ S 
: aE —both ht to obt h t in their be- 
near Eubæa, which received his name. See Schol, Ad scone i rin es 5 Et 5 hahaa <a 


Apollon. Rhod. i, 624; Strabo, x, 484. 


Sicilian Vespers, the name given to the insur- 
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Sicinus, in Grecian mythology, was a son of Thoas, 


choice was ratified and Charles became emperor, June 


Sick, ANOINTING OF, See EXTREME UNCTION. 28, 1519, he threw himself with enthusiasm into the ser- 
SICK, CARE oF, was one of the principal duties of | vice of his new lord, and was made commander of the 
the deaconesses (q. v.) in the apostolic age. imperial armies, councillor, and chamberlain. As early 


SICK, COMMUNION OF THE, is the celebration of the | 2% 1521 he was enabled to display his devotion to his 


Lord’s supper in a private house for the benefit of one | PEW master in the field, under the command of coupe 
so ill as to be unable to attend the church. Of this Henry of Nassau, in the abortive campaign against the 
there are many instances in antiquity. Paulinus, bish- Netherlands, when the successful defence of Mézières by 


op of Nola, caused the eucharist to be celebrated in his | the chevalier Bayard compelled the retreat of the in- 


own chamber a few hours before his death. Gregory vading army. Sickingen’s next undertaking was in- 
Nazianzen informs us that his father communicated in | tended to break down the despotism of the princes and 


his own chamber; and Ambrose is said to have admin- the superciliousness of the clergy. He no chosen gens 
istered the sacrament in a private house in Rome, It eral leader by the nobles of the Upper Rhine, and gath» 
has been the constant usage of the Christian Church ered an army which ne. Employed se ance the ahs pbs 
to permit persons dangerously sick to receive the sac- | OP of Treves, at first with some success, but ultimately 


rament in their own homes. The Church of Eng- | t° his own injury ; as the protracted siege of Treves ex- 
land has a special office for the communion of the hausted his resources and compelled his retreat, after 


sick: having e ai mae princes—the elector-palatine, 
; , 2 . . ,; the landgrave Philip of Hesse, and the archbishop—so 
SICK, Visrration or. The sick being in special | that they followed him to his Castle of Landatuhl: hear 
need of pastoral care, and the visitation of them being Zweibrücken, and stormed that hold. A hostile bullet 
enjoined by divine authority (Matt. xxv, 36; James i, had, in the meantime, given Sickingen a mortal wound, 
27; v, 14, 15), it is made by Christian churches a special | 3o that he died at noon, May 7, 1523, while his chaplain 
duty of the clergy. The Church of England has a spe- | was employed in ministering to him the consolations 
cial order for it in her Book of Common Prayer. The | of religion, The hostile princes bowed reverently and 
usual office contains: 1, Supplications to avert evil, in repeated a Pater-noster for the repose of his soul. He 
the Salutation and short Litany - 2. Prayer to procure left five sons, who were hindered from taking possession 
good things, in the Lord’s Prayer and the two collects. | of their patrimony during nineteen years, when a com- 
3. Exhortations, prescribed in the large form of“Exhor- promise restored to them their own. His death made 
tation; and directions in the rubric to advise the sick | , profound impression through all Germany, and 80 
man to forgive freely, etc. 4. Consolations, in the Ab- startled Luther that he at first. refused to aredi the re- 
solution, the Prayer, etc. There are also added Extraor- port of its occurrence, though he afterwards saw in the 
dinary Prayers and the Manner of Administering Com- event a display of God’s wonderful and righteous judg- 
MANOM; ments. See De Wette, Luther’s Briefe, ii, 340, 341. 
Sickels, WILLIAM, a Presbyterian minister, wasborn | Sickingen’s character was unquestionably marred by 
at Troy, N. Y., Aug. 20,1795. He graduated at Jefferson | the faults of the chivalry of his time; but he was dis- 
College, Canonsburgh, Pa., in 1824, and at the theologi- | tinguished by fidelity to his pledges, devotion to his 
cal seminary at Princeton, N. J., in 1827; was licensed | friends, courageous intervention in behalf of the op- 
by Winchester Presbytery, and ordained by the same, in | pressed. He did not receive the benefits of a liberal ed- 
1828; and then removed West and settled at Rushville, | ucation in his youth, but was, nevertheless, possessed of 
Ind. He subsequently preached at Washington, Shiloh, | high culture when judged by the standard of his time; 
Bethany, and Hopewell, within the bounds of Indian- | and he became a zealous promoter of learning and a pro- 
apolis Presbytery; also at Connellsville, Pleasant, and | tector of scholars. Reuchlin (q. v.) found an asylum 
Jefferson churches in Madison Presbytery. He died in with him in April, 1519, when the hostile forces of the 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 9, 1864. Mr. Sickels was an | Suabian League entered Stuttgart, and again when the 
able preacher, always instructive and interesting. He . Dominicans of Cologne were persecuting him by legal 
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process. Still more noteworthy is the fact that Ulrich | tiring zeal and uniform success, until the infirmities of 
von Hutten (q. v.) resided in the Ebernburg during two |! age compelled him to resign. About twenty annually 
years, and was thus able to influence his former comrade twere added to the Church during his long ministry. 
to look with favor on the Wittenberg Reformer and his | His most striking traits of character were “ his conde- 
work. It was through the influence of Hutten that | scension, love of evangelical truth, gravity, and mental 
Sickingen was released from the fetters of scholasticism, | independence.” He was everywhere, and always, the 
and enabled to attain to a recognition of evangelical | minister of Christ. ‘ His piety was paramount; his 
truth. Among Sickingen’s guests were Caspar Aquila, | daily walk was with God; he preached, as unbelievers 
Martin Bucer, John CEcolampadius, and John Schwebel | admitted, every hour of his life.” As a preacher Dr. 
(q. v.), besides others of inferior rank, in such numbers | Sickles was argumentative, exact, ornate, and classical 
that his halls came to be known as “Inns of Righteous- : in style; calm, deliberate, and impressive in delivery: 
ness.” The result of the sojourn of so many reformatory | pointed, terse, and practical in his applications of truth. 
spirits in the Ebernburg was apparent in the reform of | In 1811 his ministry was blessed with a remarkable re- 
the religious services in all of Sickingen’s castles, which | vival of religion, particularly among the young. He 
work was executed, before the expedition to Treves, by | was active in promoting missions, temperance, and other 
(Ecolampadius, Sickingen endeavored to promote the | benevolent agencies of his time. His latter years were 
cause of the Reformation with his pen as well as with , passed in dignified retirement from duties which he 
the force of his public and private authority. A Send- | could no longer perform. ‘Towards the last his mental 
schreiben (given in Münch, Fr. von Sickingen, ii, 132- | powers failed utterly, and he died, a patriarch among 
139) addressed to his brother-in-law Dietrich von | his flock, Jan. 19, 1848, having been fifty-four vears in 
Handschuchsheim aims to show that the Reformation | the ministry. He left no printedremains. See Sprague, 
is simply a restoration of primitive Christianity, and to | Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, s. v.; Van Zandt [ Rev. B.], 
set forth the author’s views respecting the Lord’s sup- | Memorial Sermon. (W.J.R. T.) 


per, the mass, celibacy, and monasticism, the saints and Sickness (usually some form of nbn, E CEA 


images. He also wrote an Essay on the question ae i ; 
“Whether it be advisable for the protesting princes of sae aosevew). The climate of Palestine and the 
adjoining countries is, on the whole, conducive to 


the Holy Roman Empire to conclude a universal or par- nE ; : : 
ticular sneaky of ae with the pope?” (see Jöcher. ‘Ge. health (Tacitus, Hut, Va 6, 2),and with, regularity of 
lehrten- Lexikon. iv. 569 : habits the natives do not suffer much from maladies 

Chik) . R c 

See Leodius [Hubert], Acta et Gesta Fr. de Sick., in Sona ra p Pi s ree sag rA occur they 
Freher, Scriptt. Rer. Germ, iti, 295 sq.; Spangenberg, are Medal Of Snore -auranon: pee Oh tue mere fe 
Adelsspiegel, ii, 44; Sturm, Augenzeuge u. Herold bei | Vee diseases occurs in Lev. XXVI, 16; Deut. xxvii, 
Eroberung von Sickingen’s Burgen; Seckendorf, Com- 22. In summer dysentery prevails Oe S 8); 
ment. Hist. et Apolog. de Lutheranismo (Francof. et Lips. 50 TE 3 wa apn fever R Ma n: a T if 

t - , sae aE ; John iv, 52; Acts xxviii, 8; comp. Josephus, Life 
1692, 4to), i; Planck, Gesch. d. prot. Lehrbeyriffs, ii, 150 i; aee Russel, Aleppo. ii, 187; Burckhardt; Ara b 


J x : e ° 9 ee 7 ! 
Ses Münch 77 bow Niches «Tate tine, i reece p.615; also the Medic.-herm. Untersuchungen, p. 348 sq.). 


u. Ausgang (Stuttg. 1827, 1828, 2 pts. [ pt. ii contains the h : 4 ! 
sources]); Strauss, Ulrich von Hutten (Leips. 1858, 1860, | The latter is specially designated as DD, dulléketh, 


3 pts.). muperog, or inflammation (Deut. xxviii, 22). A pecul- 
iar name is PMID, kaddchath (“burning ague,” Lev. 
xxvi, 16; “fever,” Deut. xxviii, 22), which the Sept. 
renders ixrepoc, some acute disease (see Schleusner, 
Thesaur. iti, 106). Mention is also made of consump- 
tion (MEMY, shachépheth, Lev. loc. cit.), apoplexy (1 
Mace. ix, 55 sq.), sunstroke (Judith viii, 3 [? 2 Kings 
iv, 19]; comp. Joliffe, Trav. p. 7), hypochondria (1 
Sam. xviii, 10); but epilepsy, paralysis, and especially 
cutaneous disorders [see Leprosy ], as likewise blind- 


ness, were very common, The most destructively rag- 
ing was the plague (q.v.) Mental diseases (madness, 
JASAW, of a melancholy type; comp. 1 Sam. xvi, 23) 
were prevalent in New-Test. times.’ See POSSESSED. 
The venereal disease, which prevailed in the Old World, 
although in a milder type than since the Crusades ( Hens- 
ler, Gesch. d. Lustseuche [ Altona, 1783]; Sickler, in Au- 


Ancient Egyptian Sickles. gusti’s Theol. Bldtt. i, 193 sq.), has been thought to be 
indicated in the form of Gonorrhea virulenta in Lev. xv, 

Sickles, Jacos, D.D., a Dutch Reformed minister, | 3 (see Michaelis, Mos. Recht, iv, 282 sq.; Oriental. Bibli- 
was born at Tappan, N. Y., in 1772, graduated from Co- | oth. xxii, 2 sq.; Hebenstreit, Cure Sanitatis Publ. ap. 
lumbia College in 1792, and prepared for the ministry | Vett. Exempla [ Lips. 1779], ii, 15 sq.) and in 2 Sam. iii, 
under Drs. S. Froeligh and J. H. Livingston. He was | 29; but this is a strained interpretation, See Issue. 
distinguished as a linguist, both in classical and modern | Another disease of the private parts is mentioned in 1 
tongues. After his licensure, in 1794, he became assis- | Sam. v (see Beyer, De Hemorrhotdibus ex Lege Mos. Im- 
tant to Rev. Dr. Theodoric Romeyn, pastor of the Re- | puz.[ Lips. 1792]; Sprengel, Pathol. iii, 29). See Hzemor- 
formed Church in Schenectady. ‘Two years subse- | RHOIDS. Jehoram’s disease (2 Chron. xxi, 12 sq.) prob- 
quently he settled over the United churches of Cox- | ably was a severe chronic dysentery of a bloody charac- 
sackie and Coeymans, N. Y. In 1798 he went, by ap- ' ter. The Sept. seems to indicate the cholera in Numb. 
pointment of the General Synod, on a tour of missionary xi, 10 by the word NUT (see Wamruch, Disquis. Med. 
exploration among the settlements on the frontier of Cholere, cujus Mentio in Sacris Bibliis Occurrit [ Vienna, 
New York and on the Susquehanna; and in 1809 made 1&33]); but the term denotes nausea in general. The 
a similar tour among the churches of his denomination | Mishna occasionally notices various maladies, e. g. in 


i ; ; i rtant |. oa as cess 
in Canada. He removed to the large and importa Yoma; vili 6 vie buleninva (ond. ), Gb preedinesn 


Church of Kinderhook, N. Y., in 1807, of which he was on} ; j 
pastor until 1835. Here, with a territory which now Which is a frequent concomitant of other diseases. For 


contains five or six congregations that are offshoots of | the bite of a rabid dog (MEW 353), the caul of the 
the still vigorous mother Church, he labored with un- . liver of the animal seems sometimes to have been used 








Sickle (2M, chermésh, a reaping-hook, Deut. | 
xvi, 9; xxiii, 25 [26]; DIN, magdl, a reaping-knife, Jer. 
vii, 16; Joel iii [iv], 13, òpéravov), the instrument usu- 
ally employed for cutting grain. See AGRICULTURE; 
HARVEST; REAPING. 











SICKSA 


as a remedy (see Cohn, De Medicina Talmud. [Vratis- 
lav. 1846]; of no account is Goldmann, Diss. de Rel. 
Med. V.T. [ibid. 1845]). In general, see Wedel, Exerci- 
tatt. Med.-philolog. Sucre et Profane (Jen. 1686, 1704) ; 
Schmidt, Bibl. Medicus (Zillichau, 1743); Reinhard, 
Bibelkrankheiten (Frankf, and Leips. 1767, 3 vols. 8vo) ; 
Michaelis, Philologmata Medica (Hal. 1758); Mead, 
Medica Sacra (Lond. 1749); Ackermann, Erläut. d. 
Krankheiten im N. T. (in Weisse’s Material f. Gottes- 
gel. u. Relig. [ Gera, 1784], ii, 57 sq.; iii, 124 sq.; iv, 
73 8sq-); Shapler, Short Fzrposition of Diseases in the 
Sacred Writings (Lond. 1834). See Disease; MED- 
ICINE. 


Sicksa, in Slavic mythology, was a mocking sylvan 
sprite who possessed the power of assuming any form, 
but delighted particularly in those shapes which in- 
volved the extreme of startling oddity. 


Sic¥Yon, in Grecian mythology, was a son of Mara- 
thon, Metion, Erechtheus, or Pelops, and the husband 
of Xeurippe, daughter of king Lamedon of Sicyon. The 
town was named Mecone or Ægialæ, but is said to have 
received its subsequent name from him (see Pausan. ii, 
1, 1; vii, 2,3; Strabo, viii, 382). 

Sic’yon (icvwy), a city mentioned with several 
others [see PHASELIS] in 1 Macc. xv, 23 as those to 
which the Romans sent a decree in favor of the Jews. 
The name is derived from a Punic root (sák, stk, or sdk), 
which always implies a periodical market; and the orig- 
inal settlement was probably one to which the inhabi- 
tants of the narrow strip of highly fertile soil between 
the mountains and the southern shore of the Corinthian 
Gulf brought their produce for exportation. The oldest 
name of the town on the coast (the Sicyon of the times 
before Alexander) was said to have been AlyidAn, or 
Alytadoi. This was perhaps the common native name, 
and Sicyon that given to it by the Phoenician traders, 
which would not unnaturally extrude the other as the 
place acquired commercial importance. It is this Sicy- 
on, on the shore, which was the seat of the government 
of the Orthagorids, to which the Clisthenes celebrated 
by Herodotus (v, 67) belonged. The commercial con- 
nection of the Sicyon of the Orthagorids with Phoenicia 
is shown by the quantity of Tartessian brass in the 
treasury of the Orthagorid Myron at Olympia. The 
Phoenician (Carthaginian ) treasury was next to it 
(Pausan. vi, 19, 1). But the Sicyon referred to in the 
book of Maccabees is a more recent city, built on the 
site which served as an acropolis to the old one, and was 
distant from the shore from twelve to twenty stadia. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, in B.C. 303, surprised the gar- 
rison which Ptolemy had five years before placed 
there, and made himself master of the harbor and the 
lower town. The acropolis was surrendered to him, 
and he then persuaded the population, whom he re- 
stored to independence, to destroy the whole of the 
buildings adjacent to the harbor and remove thither, 
the site being one much more easily defensible, especial- 
ly against any enemy who might attack from the sea. 
Diodorus describes the new town as including a large 
space so surrounded on every side by precipices as to be 
unapproachable by the machines which at that time 
were emploved in sieges, and as possessing the great 
advantage of a plentiful supply of water within its cir- 
cuit. Modern travellers completely confirm his account. 
Mr. Clark, who in 1857 descended upon Sicyon from “a 
ridge of hills running east and west, and commanding a 
splendid prospect of both the [Corinthian and Saronic ] 
gulfs and the isthmus between,” after two hours and a 
half of riding from the highest point, came to a ruined 
bridge, probably ancient, at the bottom of a ravine, and 
then ascended the right bank by a steep path. Along 
the crest of this hill he traced fragments of the western 
wall of Sicyon. The mountain which he had descended 
did not fall towards the sea in a continuous slope, but 
presented a succession of abrupt descents and level ter- 
races, severed at intervals by deep rents and gorges, 
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down which the mountain-torrents make their way to 
the sea, spreading alluvium over the plain, about two 
miles in breadth, which lies between the lowest cliffs 
and the shore. “ Between two such gorges, on a smooth 
expanse of table-land overlooking the plain,” stood the 
city of Demetrius. “On every side are abrupt cliffs, 
and even at the southern extremity there is a lucky 
transverse rent separating this from the next plateau. 
The ancient walls may be seen at intervals along the 
edge of the cliff on all sides.” It is easy to conceive 
how these advantages of position must at once have 
fixed the attention of the great engineer of antiquity— 
the besieger. 

Demetrius established the forms of republican gov- 
ernment in his new city; but republican government 
had by that time become an impossibility in Hellas. In 
the next half century a number of tyrants succeeded 
one another, maintaining themselves by the aid of mer- 
cenaries, and by temporizing with the rival sovereigns, 
who each endeavored to secure the hegemony of the 
Grecian race. This state of things received a tem- 
porary check by the efforts of Aratus, himself a native 
of Sicyon, of which his father Clinias for a time be- 
came dynast. In his twentieth year, being at the time 
in exile, he contrived to recover possession of the city 
and to unite it with the Achzan league. This was 
in B.C. 251, and it appears that at this time the 
Dorian population was so preponderant as to make the 
addition of the town to a confederation of Achæans a 
matter of remark. For the half century before the 
foundation of the new city, Sicyon had favored the anti- 
Lacedemonian party in Peloponnese, taking active part 
with the Messenians and Argives in support of Mega- 
lopolis, which Epaminondas had founded as a counter- 
check to Sparta. 

The Sicyonian territory is described as one of singu- 
lar fertility, which was probably increased by artificial 
irrigation. In the changeful times which preceded the 
final absorption of European Hellas by the Romans it 
was subject to plunder by any party who had the com- 
mand of the sea; and in B.C. 208 the Roman general 
Sulpicius, who had a squadron at Naupactus, landed be- 
tween Sicyon and Corinth (probably at the mouth of 
the little river Nemea, which was the boundary of the 
two states), and was proceeding to harass the neighbor- 
hood, when Philip, king of Macedonia, who was then at 
Corinth, attacked him and drove him back to his ships. 
But very soon after this Roman influence began to pre- 
vail in the cities of the Achzan league, which were in- 
stigated by dread of Nabis, the dynast of Lacedzmon, to 
seek Roman protection. One congress of the league 
was held at Sicyon under the presidency of the Romans 
in B.C. 198, and another at the same place six years 
later. From this time Sicyon always appears to have 
adhered to the Roman side, and on the destruction of 
Corinth by Mummius (B.C. 146) was rewarded by the 
victors not only with a large portion of the Corinthian 
domain, but with the management of the Isthmian 
games. This distinction was again lost when Julius 
Cæsar refounded Corinth and made it a Roman colony ; 
but in the meanwhile Sicyon enjoyed for a century all 
the advantages ofan entrepct which had before accrued 
to Corinth from her position between the two seas. 
Even in the days of the Antonines the pleasure-grounds 
(réuevog) of the Sicyonian tyrant Cleon continued ap- 
propriated to the Roman governors of Achaia; and at 
the time to which reference is made in the Maccabees 
it was probably the most important position of all over 
which the Romans exercised influence in Greece (Dio- 
dorus Siculus, xv, 70; xx, 37, 102; Polybius, ii, 43; 
Strabo, viii, 7, 25; Livy, xxxii, 15, 19; xxxv, 25: 
Pausan. ii, 8; v, 14, 9; vi, 19, 1-6; x, 11, 1). See 
Clark, Peloponnesus, p. 338 sq.; Smith, Dict. of Cluss. 
Geog. S. V. 

Sicyonia, in Grecian mythology was, 1, an appel- 
lative of Venus, derived from her temple at Sicyon, 
where she was represented in a statue of gold and 
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ivory—apparently the famous Venus Victrix, since, ac- | authentic documents handed down from a remoter age, 
cording to Pausanias, it held in its hand an apple; 2, | arranging and supplementing them as he deemed neces- 
a surname of Minerva, to whom Epopeus erected a tem- | sary. But his additions would be as authoritative as 
ple after his victory over the Thebans, the documents themselves. Until we can prove from 
clear evidence that the clause was interpolated by an. 
uninspired writer, we must regard it as an integral part 
of the Mosaic record, and we must believe that the vale 





Sida, in Grecian mythology, was the wife of Orion, 
who was banished by Juno to Hades because she pre- 
tended to be more beautiful than the goddess (Apollod. | of Siddim was submerged. 


i, 4, 3). 3. Probable Identification —If we understand, there- 
Sid’dim, Vare or (Heb. E’mek has- Siddim’, | fore, the latter clause of ver. 3 to designate a part of 
DWI PRT; Sept.  pápayë 7) aduey, and 7 Kovdc | what was afterwards known as “the Salt Sea,” then we 
ý GAUKN | Vulg. Vallis Silvestris), a place mentioned in ; Must agree with Dr. Robinson and others in identifying 
Gen. xiv, 3, 8,10 as the scene of the encounter between | the Valley of Siddim with the enclosed plain which in- 
Chedorlaomer and the five confederate kings of the plain | tervenes between the south end of the lake and the 
of the Dead Sea. Following we give the Scriptural ) range of heights which terminate the Ghor and com- 
and archeological information on this subject. mence the Wady Arabah. This is a district in many 
1. The Name.—The word Siddim appears to be from eae ee In a po hae Mien of Fa 

wo oe PER? P vol” abkah are the impassable channels of Gesenius. In 

me oe TO, sanda, ae sament ue ae ' the thickly wooded Ghar es-Safieh are ample conditions 
singular T9 or MTY would thus signify “a level field;” | for the fertility of Prof. Stanley. The general aspect 
and the phrase Emek Siddim (DTW), “the valley of | and formation of the plain answer fully to the idea of 
fields.” Prof. Stanley conjectures ( Sin. and Pal.) that | an émek. The most careful explorations of recent trav- 
Siddim is connected with MWB, sadéh, “a field,” and ellers have not brought to light a single fact calculated 


that the signification of the name was thus direct- 








| to overthrow this view. On the contrary, the following 
ly the “valley of the fields,” so called from the high | results of scientific research go far to establish it. At 
state of cultivation in which it was maintained before | the present day there are no bitumen-pits in the plains 
the destruction of Sodom and the other cities. Gese- | #0und the Dead Sea, and time could not have effaced 

them had they remained above water. It has been as- 


nius expresses his conviction (by inference from the . : 
Arabic sad, “an obstacle”) that the real meaning of the certained, from masses of bitumen frequently thrown to- 
| the surface, that there must be wells of bitumen in the 


words Émek has-Siddim is “a plain cut up by stony : 
channels which render it difficult of transit;” and with | bed of the sea towards its southern end. Traces of 


this agree Fürst ( Handwb. ii, 411 b) and Kalisch (Gen- what appears to have been “a shower of sulphur” have 
esis, p. 355). Perhaps more accurately the word may been discovered recently on the south-west shore; and 
a this sense be derived from Ti), sadád, “to harrow.” with it are layers and lumps of bitumen calcined by 


: ; à ‘heat. The section of the Dead Sea south of el-Lisan 
See Kalisch, loc cit., who, however, disapproves of such has been found to be very shallow—only a few feet, and 
a derivation, and adheres to that of Gesenius, 


À À F in places only a few inches of water covering a flat, 
The following are the equivalents of the name given | slimy plain—whereas the whole northern section is a 
in the ancient versions: Samar. Vers, M"P>M IW; | deep and regularly formed basin. These facts would 
Onkelos, Neder "w2; Saadias, merj el-hakil ; Peshi- | seem at least to suggest that that section of the Dead 
to, umekd di-sedumé; Aquila, rowdg ræv wepiTredivwy; | Sea which is south of the peninsula covers the region 
Symm. and Theod., code röv ddowy (=TAWRN); Jo- which was called in Lot’s time “the vale of Siddim. 
hüa Poi iopárov; Jerome (Quest. in Gen.) Joséphus states this view emphatically. His words 
PON ERAT AOPANTOV k; 12 | (Ant. i, 9) are, “They encamped in the valley called the 
Vallis Salinarum. The authors of the Sept. probably W : : 
eas ” ells of Asphalt; for at that time there were wells in 
thought that the clause “which is the Salt Sea” was . : : 
explanatory of the word Siddim, which they therefore that epot ibut now Mat ie sity or the Sodomites: Kas 
7 ; : ; eee 
rendered +) GAven. Or perhaps they may have read disappeared, that valley has become a lake which is 


; : : called Asphaltites.” See also Strabo, xvi, 764. See 
DWS instead of BATON; and aduen may be an error | gay SE A; SODOM. 


for adoog = ddoweng, “ wooded ;” a view corroborated Si’dé (Xin, Vulg. Side), a city on the coast of 
by the Vulgate, which has silvestris; and by the read- | Pamphylia, in lat. 36° 46’, long. 31° 27’, ten or twelve 
ing of Symmachus and Theodotion, rwy adowy. miles to the east of the river Eurymedon. It is men- 
2. Topographical Indications.—The word rendered | tioned in 1 Macc. xv, 23 among the list of places to 
“vale” is in Hebrew PAY, émek, which means a low or . which the Roman senate sent letters in favor of the 
sunken tract of land. See VALLEY. It was probably a Jews. See Puaseris. It was a colony of Cumeans. 
section of the Arabah somewhat lower than the rest; ' In the time of Strabo a temple of Athene stood there, 
perhaps resembling the plain of Sabkah at the southern 204 the name of that Hanes rune with Apollo 
end of the Dead Sea. It was “full of bitumen-pits;” | 2PPe@rs in an inscription of undoubtedly late times found 
«as n; ú on the spot by Admiral Beaufort. It is now called 

or, as the Hebrew idiom expresses it, it was “ wells, : ; : 

; ‘ Eshky Adalia. Side was closely connected with Aradus 
wells of bitumen Can NNI NNI). They Aare 80 | in Phoenicia by commerce, even if there was not a con- 
numerous as to stud its whole surface (Gen. xiv, 10). siderable Pheenician element in the population; for not 
It was the battle-field on which the king of Sodom and | only are the towns placed in juxtaposition in the passage 
his allies were vanquished. It seems probable, though of the Maccabees quoted above, but Antiochus’s ambas- 
it is not stated, that Sodom and Gomorrah were situated | sador to the Achwan league (Livy, xxxv, 48), when 
in the vale. Be this as it may, the vale was included boasting of his master’s navy, told his hearers that the 
in the general destruction when “the Lord rained upon | jeft division was made up of men of Sidé and of Aradus. 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the | as the right was of those of Tyre and of Sidon, “ quas 
Lord in heaven” (xix, 24). gentes null unquam nec arte nec virtute navali æquas- 

But the most remarkable fact regarding the vale of | sont.” It is possible that the name has the same root 
Siddim is that stated in Gen. xiv, 3, “it is the Salt Sea” as that of Sidon, and that it (as well as the Side on the 
(mg BH N17). The meaning of these words cannot ' southern coast of the Euxine [Strabo, xii, 3]) was orig- 
be mistaken; and we have no more ground fur ques- inally a Pheenician settlement, and that the Cumæan 
tioning their genuineness than for questioning the gen- colony was something subsequent. In the times in 
uineness of any other passage in Genesis. There is which Sid? appears in history it had become a place of 
abundant evidence that the book as it now stands was considerable importance. It was the station of Antio- 


the production of Moses. He may have embodied in it chus’s navy on the eve of the battle with the Rhodian 
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fleet described by Livy (xxxvii, 23, 24). The remains, 
too, which still exist are an evidence of its former 
wealth. ‘They stand on a low peninsula running from 
north-east to south-west, and the maritime character 
of the former inhabitants appears from the circumstance 
that the walls towards the sea were but slightly built, 
while the one which faces the land is of excellent work- 
manship, and remains, in a considerable portion, perfect 
even to this time. A theatre (belonging apparently to 
the Roman times) is one of the largest and best pre- 
served in Asia Minor, and is calculated to have been 
capable of containing more than 15,000 spectators. This 
is so prominent an object that, to persons approaching 
the shore, it appears like an acropolis of the city, and, 
in fact, during the Middle Ages, was actually occupied 
as a fort. The suburbs of Side extend to some distance, 
but the greatest length within the walls does not ex- 
ceed 1300 yards. Three gates led into the town from 
the sea, and one, on the north-eastern side, into the 
country. From this last a paved street with high curb- 
stones conducts to an agora, 180 feet in diameter, and 
formerly surrounded with a double row of columns, of 
which only the bases remain. In the centre is a large 
ruined pedestal, as if for a colossal statue, and on the 
southern side the ruins of a temple, probably the one 
spoken of by Strabo. Opposite to this a street ran to 
the principal water-gate, and on the fourth side of the 
agora the avenue from the land-gate was continued to 
the front of the theatre. Of this last the lower half is, 
after the manner of Roman architects whenever the site 
permitted, excavated from the native rock, the upper 
half built up of excellent masonry. The seats for the 
spectators, most of which remain, are of white marble, 
beautifully wrought. 

The two principal harbors, which at first seem to have 
been united in one, were at the extremity of the penin- 
sula: they were closed, and together contained a sur- 
face of nearly 500 yards by 200. Besides these, the 
principal water-gate on the north-west side was con- 
nected with two small piers 150 feet long, so that it is 
plain that vessels used to lie here to discharge their 
cargoes. The account which Livy gives of the sea-fight 
with Antiochus, above referred to, also shows that shel- 
ter could also be found on the other (or south-east) side 
of the peninsula whenever a strong west wind was 
blowing. 

The country by which Sidé is backed is a broad 
swampy plain, stretching out for some miles beyond the 
belt of sand-hills which fringe the sea-shore. Low hills 
succeed, and behind these, far inland, are the mountains 
which, at Mount Climax, forty miles to the west, and 
again about the same distance to the east, come down 
to the coast. These mountaius were the habitation of 
the Pisidians, against whom Antiochus, in the spring 
of B.C. 192, made an expedition; and as Sidé was in 
the interest of Antiochus until, at the conclusion of the 
war, it passed into the hands of the Romans, it is rea- 
sonable to presume that hostility was the normal re- 
lation between its inhabitants and the highlanders, to 
whom they were probably objects of the same jealousy 
that the Spanish settlements on the African seaboard 
inspire in the Kabyles round about them. This would 
not prevent a large amount of traffic, to the mutual in- 
terest of both parties, but would hinder the people of 
Sidé from extending their sway into the interior, and 
also render the construction of effective fortifications 
on the land side a necessity. (Strabo, xii, xiv; Livy, 
xxxv, xxxvii; Cicero, Epp. ad Fam. iii, 6.) — Smith. 
See Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 201; Leake, Asiu Minor, 
p. 195; Beaufort, Karamania, p. 146 sq. 


Sideromancy (cidnpoc, iron, and pavreia, divi- 
nation), a mode of divination anciently practiced by 
placing straws on red-hot iron, and drawing inferences 
as to the will of the gods from the manner of their 
burning. See DIVINATION. 


Sidesmen (properly synod’s-men ; also called guest- 
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men). It was usual for bishops in their visitations to 
summon some credible persons out of every parish, 
whom they examined on oath concerning the condi- 
tion of the Church. Afterwards, these persons became 
standing officers, especially in the great cities; and 
when personal visitations were a little disused, and 
when it became the custom for the parishioners to re- 
pair the body of the church (about the 15th century), 
these officers were still more necessary. They are 
chosen every year, according to the customs of the 
place, and their business is to assist the church-wardens 
in things relating to the church, and to make present- 
ment of such matters as are punishable by the ecclesi- 
astical laws, Hence they are called questmen. The 
whole office now generally devolves upon the church- 
wardens. Sithcondmen and stthcundmen were old Eng- 
lish terms for sidesmen. 

Sidgrani, in Norse mythology, was a surname of 
Odin. 


Sidha, in Hindi mythology, designates a large class 
of good and strikingly beautiful genii. The latter qual- 
ity is indicated by the name. 


Sidharta, the name of Gotama (q. v.) before he be- 
came a Buddha. For interesting traditions concerning 
Sidharta, see Hardy, Eastern Monachism, p. 2, 6,37, 271, 
325. 


Sidhoete, in Norse mythology, was a surname of 
Odin, derived from a hat descending low over the fore- 
head, in which he was accustomed to conceal his face 
when associating with men. 


Sidney, Mary, countess of Pembroke, was the sis- 
ter of Sir Philip Sidney, and married Henry, earl of 
Pembroke, in 1576. She died in London, Sept. 25, 1601. 
The countess possessed a talent for poetical composition, 
and translated from the Hebrew many of the Psalms, 
said to be preserved in the library at Wilton, and in 
this was assisted by her brother. She also translated 
(from the French of P. Mornay) and published A Dis- 
course of Life and Death (Wilton, 1590; Lond. 1600, 
12mo). She wrote an Elegy on her brother:—A Pas- 
toral Dialogue in Praise of Astrea (i.e. queen Eliza- 
beth [ 1602 ]):—and a poem, Our Savtour’s Pussion 
(Sloanian MS. No. 1303, British Museum). 


Si’don (Xidwy), the Greek form (2 Esdr. i, 11; Ju- 
dith ii, 28; 1 Macc. v, 15; Matt. xi, 21,22; xv, 21; Mark 
ili, 8; vii, 24, 31; Luke iv, 26; vi, 17; x, 13, 14; Acts 
xii, 20; xxviii, 3) of the city called in the Heb. (but in 
the A. V. “Sidon,” also in Gen. x, 15, 19) Z1IDON (q. v.), 
or rather 7'sidon. 


Sido’nian (Zwroc), the Greek form of the gentile 
ZIDONIAN (q. V.), usually so exhibited in the A. V. of 
the Old Test. (Deut. iii, 9; Josh. xiii, 4,6; Judg. iii, 3; 
1 Kings v, 6). 

Sidonius, Caius Sollius, APOLLINARIS MODES- 
TUS, a learned ecclesiastic, was born probably in Lyons 
about 431. He was educated with care, and became 
very skilful in all parts of literature, especially in poet- 
ry. He married Pampianilla, the daughter of Avitus, 
afterwards emperor. When the city of Lyons was tak- 
en by Majorian, the latter treated Sidonius with great 
consideration, and in return for his lenient treatment he 
wrote a poem in honor of Majorian, by whom he was 
created a count and sent to govern the Gallic province 
of Arles. He also erected a statue to Sidonius in the 
city of Rome. In 467 he went to Rome as ambassador 
of the Arverni, and so pleased the reigning emperor, An- 
themius, by a panegyric on him, as to be made governor 
of the city and honored with a second statue. In 472 
he was chosen bishop of Clermont (Avernum), and 
though only a layman, fulfilled his duties faithfully and 
strenuously opposed Arianism. He died in 487. Of his 
works, nine books of Epistles, with about twenty-four po- 
ems interspersed, are still extant. They were published 
in Milan (1498) and Paris (1614); republished by Labbé 
in 1652 (the best edition). 


SIDONIUS 


Sidonius, Michael, a prelate of the Church of 
Rome who became noteworthy through his participation 
in many of the most important transactions connect- 
ed with the Reformation, but whose family name was 
Helding, was born in Baden in 1506, studied at ‘Tiibin- 
gen, and entered the priesthood at Mayence, where he 
became cathedral preacher and rector of the cathedral 
school in 1531. In 1538 he was made suffragan to the 
archbishop of Mayence, and received from pope Paul 
III the title of bishop of Sidon in partibus infidelium, 
which gave him the name of Sidonius, by which he is 
commonly known. The Theological Faculty of May- 
ence conferred the degree of D.D. on him in 1543, and 
afterwards he for a time represented the elector of May- 
ence in the Council of Trent. In 1547 he was made 
imperial councillor by Charles V. He took possession 
of the pulpit of the reformer Musculus during the Diet 
of Augsburg, and from it preached a series of anti-Lu- 
theran sermons (Sletdani de Statu Rel. etc. [Frankf. 
1786]). In 1548 he served with Jul. v. Pflug, bishop 
of Naumburg, and with Joh. Agricola, the court preach- 
er at Eisleben, on the commission which drew up the 
Augsburg Interim (q. v.), after which he was sent by 
his archbishop to promote the execution of the Interim 
at Frankfort. Prince George of Anhalt was at this time 
coadjutor of the bishopric of Merseburg, having been 
chosen by a majority of the canons; but the emperor 
declared against him and nominated Sidonius in his 
stead (Seckendorf, Comment. de Lutherantsmo (Lips. 
1694], lib. iii, c. 30, § 117, p. 497 sq.), though the oppo- 
sition raised against the measure delayed his investiture 
until 1550. In that year Sidonius was present at the 
Diet of Augsburg, in 1556 at that of Regensburg, in 
1557 at the Colloquy of Worms, where he contributed 
according to his ability to render reconciliation impos- 
sible by his addresses, and by introducing at the sixth 
session a rejoinder to a declaration of facts submitted by 
the Protestants, in which he not only defended the tra- 
ditional teachings and practice of Rome, but also as- 
serted that the interpretation of difficult and contro- 
verted passages of Scripture belongs rightfully to the 
Romish Church. The Romish collocutors finally refused 
to continue the negotiations (Salig, Vollst, Hist. d. A ugsb. 
Conf. [ Halle, 1735], iii, 292 sq.) To the honors al- 
ready enjoved by Sidonius was added by the emperor in 
1558 the office of judge in chambers. He died Sept. 30, 
1561, at Vienna, and was buried in St. Stephen’s Church. 
His writings include a Catechismus Mogunt. s. Institut. 
ad Christ. Pietatem (frequently reprinted and much con- 
troverted by Protestants) :—the Sleidani de Statu Rel. 
already mentioned :—Decretu Concil. General. Mogunti- 
ni :—IJnstructio Visitatorum, and Explicatio Paraphrast. 
Misse. See Unschuld. Nachrichten, 1715, p. 394 sq. ; 
1716, p. 7 sq. 


Siebelis, CAkL GOTTFRIED, a German theologian, 
was born in 1769 at Naumburg. After he completed 
his philological studies he was called in 1798 as conrec- 
tor to Zeitz, and in 1804 as rector to Bautzen, where he 
died in 1843. He wrote, Disputationes Quinque, quibus 
Ostenditur in Vet. Grecorum et Romanorum Doctrina 
Religionis ac Morum Plurima esse, que cum Christiana 
Consentiant (Lips. 1837) :—A dditamenta ad Disputationes 
Quinque, etc, (ibid. 1842) :— Die Bibel die beste Grundlage 
der Kindererziehung (Zittau, 1818). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. ii, 1226; Regensb. Conversutionsler.s.v. (B. P.) 

Siege (some form of AY, tsúr, to press in a hostile 
manner). The Egyptian and Assyrian monuments de- 
pict all the operations of capturing a city (see Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egypt. i, 387 sq.; Layard, Nineveh, ii, 281 sq.). 
See WAR. 

Sienna, Councit or (Concilium Senense), was held 
tirst at Pavia, and subsequently translated to Sienna (a 
central province of Italy, in Tuscany), June 22, 1423. 
This council lasted till Feb. 26, 1424, and many ses- 
sions were held. Among the acts is a decree against 
the heresies previously condemned at Constance, and 
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against. all aiding and abetting the Wvcliffites and 
Hussites. Indulgence was granted to their persecu- 
tors. The question of a reunion with the Greek 
Church was also debated, and its further consideration 
postponed. It was determined that everything relat- 
ing to the reformation of the Church should be re- 
ferred to the council about to be held at Basle. See 
Mansi, xii, 365. 


Sieva, in Slavic mythology, was the goddess of 
love. She was the wife of Siebog, the patron of mar- 
riage, and was highly venerated by all lovers. There- 
ports sometimes mentioned concerning beautiful paint- 
ings in which the Wendish artists had represented this 
deity are fabulous. 

Sieve (M735, kebarah, Amos ix, 9; MBI, naphah, a 
winnowing fan, Isa. xxx, 28; to “sift” is X33, nua, or 
513, to wave [as often rendered ], or throw up into the 
air for winnowing; ocviaCw, Luke xxii, 31). Among 
the ancient Egvptians sieves were often made of string, 
but some of an inferior quality, and for coarse work, 
were constructed of small thin rushes or reeds (very 
similar to those used by the Egyptians for writing, and 
frequently found in the tablets of the scribes); a speci- 
men of which kind of sieve is in the Paris Museum, 
The paintings also represent them made of the same 
materials; and the first they used were evidently of this 
humble quality, since the hieroglyphic indicating a 
sieve is borrowed from them. Horse-hair sieves are 
ascribed by Pliny to the Gauls; the Spaniards, he says, 
made them of string, and the Egyptians of papyrus 
stalks and rushes. See Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ii, 95. 


Sieveking, Amaia, the founder and long the 
head of the woman’s union for the care of the poor and 
the sick of the city of Hamburg, belonged to one of the 
most respected senatorial families of that citv, and was 
born in 1794. She lost her parents at an early age, and 
was received into the home of an elderly relative of her 
mother, where she began, when scarce seventeen vears 
of age, to display the qualities which stamped her a 
born deaconess. Her earliest efforts were expended on 
an uninstructed girl living in the same house with her- 
self, and five other girls were soon added to her school. 
She devoted three hours a day to instruction in ele- 
mentary branches, omitting nothing but religion, which 
she did not at the time either possess or understand. 
Kempis’s Imitation of Christ first directed her thoughts 
towards the Bible, and A. H. Francke’s Manuductio ad 
Lectionem Script. Sacr. (q. v.) taught her to find the 
sense of Scripture by comparing its parts together, and 
also to transmate all that should be found into experience, 
through prayer and personal application. She claims, 
accordingly, that her faith was grounded on no human 
authority whatever, but solely on that of the Lord. 
The doctrine of the atonement continued to trouble her, 
however, until an enlightened Bible student, who had 
been the school friend of her early-deceased brother, 
was able to relieve her doubts, Religion was now given 
a prominent place in her curriculum, and a weekly 
“ Bible-hour” was added to her labors, for the benefit of 
such as had by confirmation been removed from school 
into the walks of common life. These Bible - hours 
yielded fruit also for a wider circle through a publica- 
tion issued in 1822, and entitled Betrachtungen üb. ein- 
zelne Theile d. heil. Schrift, upon which followed, in 
1827, Beschäftigungen mit d. heil. Schrift, and in 1855 
Unterhaltungen üb. einzelne Abschnitte d. heil. Schrift. 
These schools for girls were continued, with rare inter- 
ruptions, down to the last year of her life, the sixth 
class being admitted in 1854; and it became a desirable 
thing in the eyes of her neighbors, even when they dif- 
fered from her in religious opinion, to have their chil- 
dren placed under her care. 

The disposition to give and help in every way was 
too strong in Amalia’s nature to be confined within the 
limits of her school. She thought at first of organizing 
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an evangelical sisterhood after the pattern of the Rom- 
ish orders. Her way was made clear, however, by the 
first breaking-out of the cholera epidemic in Europe in 
the summer of 1831, when she offered her services to the 
cholera hospital, which were accepted. She was at last 
placed over the entire corps of male and female nurses. 
‘The experience so gained was practically utilized after- 
wards in the forming of a woman’s society for the relief 
of the poor and the sick instead of the proposed sister- 
hood. It was composed of women belonging to the 
middle and higher classes of society, at first thirteen in 
number (1832), and was placed under stringent rules of 
administration. Direct visitation was made a duty, 
certain families being assigned to a number of mem- 
bers, who were required to visit in succession and record 
the results of the visits in books provided for that pur- 
pose. No case of chronic poverty was received, and the 
most careful inquiries were made with reference to ap- 
plicants for aid, covering the business, number of per- 
sons in the family, their age and sex, attendance on 
schools, the home, and its appearance as to neatness and 
order. A weekly meeting was held in which the claim 
of such applicants to admission was discussed, and at 
which they were placed under the care of certain mem- 
bers if received. It was also a principle never to visit 
the poor empty-handed, but never to give them money, 
orders on tradesmen or provisions in kind being pre- 
ferred; and if want of work was the occasion of the suf- 
fering, the effort was made to secure employment. The 
union even erected a number of manufactories itself, 
and had them managed under its control, for the pur- 
pose of affording employment to the poor; and its re- 
ports show that this part of its business was not con- 
ducted at a loss. Nor was the spiritual welfare of its 
clients neglected. Every visitor was expected to use 
all proper effort to secure the moral and religious im- 
provement of the persons under her care, no less than 
to minister to their temporal needs. The workings of 
this union caused its fame to spread, not simply through- 
out an appreciative city, but over wide areas, so that 
when a terrible conflagration laid Hamburg low in 1842, 
contributions from women’s unions in numerous German 
cities, all of which called themselves daughters of the 
union of Hamburg, were forwarded to the parent society 
for its use. Amalia Sieveking’s life-purpose was thus 
fully realized, and crowned with blessing beyond all 
her expectations. The last two years of her life were 
shadowed by pulmonary troubles, which destroyed her 
strength and compelled her gradual withdrawal from 
the work whose supervision had become to her a second 
nature. She died April 1, 1859. For her life, see Denk- 
wirdigkeiten aus d. Leben von Amalia Steveking, etc. 
(Hamb. 1860), 


Sif, in Norse mythology, was the beautiful sec- 
ond wife of Thor, celebrated on account of her won- 
derful blonde hair, which the evil Loki cut off on 
one occasion while she slept. Thor compelled him. 
on peril of his life, to procure golden hair for Sif in- 
stead of that which he had stolen, and Loki obtained 
it from the dwarfs, Sif had been previously married, 
and had given birth to a son, Ullar; Thor’s children 
by her were named Thrudr and Lorride. Sif would 
appear to have been the most virtuous of the asins, 
for when Loki, at Aeger’s banquet, charged upon the 
women and virgins their numerous loves, he spared 
Sif such exposure. She handed him a cup while 
thanking him for his forbearance; upon which he re- 
plied that he must concede to her an eminence above 
all others, since she had possessed only one lover, who 
was himself, 

Sifra. See SIPHRA. 

Sifridenses. See SISCIDENCES. 

Siga, the name of an alleged Pheenician goddess 
who has been likened to Minerva. 


Sigalon, Xavier, a French painter, was born at 
Uzès (Gard) in 1788, of parents in humble circum- 
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stances, and was educated in the school of design at 
Nismes. He painted chiefly sacred subjects, especially 
the Last Judgment, a copy of Michael Angelo’s at Rome, 
which made his fortune. He died of the cholera at 
Rome, Aug. 18, 1837. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Giné- 
rale, 8. V. 


Sigarsholmr, in Norse mythology, was an island 
in the north on which a battle was fought that brought 
forty-six heroes to their graves, and in which their 
swords are buried. ‘The walkure Svava brought the 
most famous of the swords to her lover Helgi, who was 
under her protection. 


Sigarsvoellur, in Norse mythology, was the place 
where the battle was fought between Helgi and Hrod- 
mar. Helgi Hattingaskade fell mortally wounded, and 
expired in the arms of his beloved Svava, the walkure. 
Sigarsvoellur was subsequently given by Sigmund Wol- 
sungssohn to Helgi Hundingstddter, his son, in honor 
of his name, 


Sigebert or GemBLOUX (Gemblac), a Belgian 
monk, was born about A.D. 1030, and educated in the 
convent of Gembloux, where he also became a monk. 
About A.D. 1048 he assumed charge of the school at- 
tached to the convent of St. Vincent at Metz, but re- 
turned to Gembloux, after a successful career, about 
1070, and continued during forty additional years to la- 
bor in the work of teaching and authorship, being gen- 
erally admired and revered. He was characterized by 
frankness and piety, gifted with a sound judgment, so 
that he was fitted to administer in secular affairs, and 
was decidedly true to principle. It was because of his 
influence that the Church of Liege remained loyal to 
the emperor, despite the efforts put forth by certain ab- 
bots to subject it to the pope alone. The celebrated 
letter written by Gregory VIL to bishop Hermann of 
Metz, which asserted the right of the pope to place a 
sovereign under the ban and dissolve the allegiance of 
his subjects, was answered by Sigebert, and so also was 
the demand of Paschal II, made in 1102 or 1103, that 
count Robert of Flanders should head a crusade to pun- 
ish the Church of Liege for its fidelity to the sovereign. 
With like good judgment he resisted the imposing of 
the voke of asceticism on the entire Church, though he 
himself was predisposed in favor of a monastic life. His 
fearless attitude with reference to such questions pro- 
duced a strong impression on the minds of his contem- 
poraries. He died Oct. 5, 1112. 

The works of Sigebert are enumerated by himself in 
the work De Viris /llustribus (best ed. in Miræi Bibli- 
oth. Eccl. ed. ii, cur. J. A. Fabricio), a book whose only 
value now consists in the preservation of a few interest- 
ing facts which it contains. The Vita Deoderici, an 
early work commemorating the founder of the abbey of 
St. Vincent at Metz, gives evidence of the author’s ex- 
tensive reading. He also wrote a life of king Sigebert, 
the founder of the church and abbey of St. Martin, near 
Metz, and a number of saints’ legends in either prose 
or verse, particularly a life of Wiebert, the founder of 
Gembloux, and a history of the convent to 1048; and 
he gave attention to music and chronology. His last 
and most celebrated work is the Chronicon, extending 
from A.D. 381 to 1111, but being a mere compilation 
from other works down to 1023, after which date it pos- 
sesses, to some degree, the character of an independent 
source. The selections from other books are judicious, 
the treatment of facts cautious, moderate, and impartial, 
and the whole is characterized by something of the 
historic spirit. The work became in time the principal 
source of information with reference to the churches 
and abbeys of Belgium and Northern France. The 
charge that Sigebert had invented the legend of pope 
Joan is now disbelieved, and Bethmann, in the Monu- 
menta Germ. SS., omits it from his collection of Sige- 
bert’s works. See the Monumenta Germ. SS. passim ; 
Hirsch, De Vita et Scriptis Sigeberti (Berol. 1841): 
Wattenbach, Deutschland’s Geschichtsquellen (Berl. 1858), 


SIGFAUDUR 


particularly p. 291-299; Pertz, Archiv. xi, 1-17; Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. 3. v. 

Sigfaudur, in Norse mythology, was a surname of 
Odin, signifying the futher of victory (German, Sieges- 
vater). 

Siggautr, in Norse mythology, was a surname of 
Odin, the god of victory (German, Siegesgott). 

Siggones, the second class of priests among the 
ancient Prussians. They were probably more widely 
scattered over the country than were the Grivaites (the | 
first class), who dwelt constantly at the sanctuary Ro- 
mowa; and even there the Siggones were probably 
found, since it was a Siggo who slew bishop Adalbert 
on the borders of the sacred forest of Samland, near Ro- 
mowa. The name Siggo is suggestive of blessing (Ger- 
man, Segen), to pronounce which, over the people, may 
have been the principal business of these priests. It 
would seem that they also had supervision over the 
sacred groves, forests, fountains, hills, ete. Possibly 
their residences were chosen with reference to such 
places, so that they might convenieńtly receive the 
sacrificial gifts of the people in exchange for their 
blessing. 


Sigi, in Norse mythology, was a son of Odin, 
who was compelled to forsake the kingdom because 
he had, in the heat of passion, slain the brave Bredi, 
who had been more successful than himself in the 
hunt. He obtained ships from Odin and became a 
powerful viking, who subdued mighty kingdoms to 
his rule. He fell, at an advanced age, in a battle 
against his wife’s brother, who had rebelled against his 
authority. 


Sigill (sigillum), a seal, or signature. 


Sigillaria, the last two days of the feast of Saturn, 
so called from little earthenware figures (sigilla) exposed 
for sale at this season, and given as toys to children. 
See SATURNALIA. 


Sigillo, Ropertr DE, an English prelate, was pre- 
ferred to the see of London by the empress Maud in 
1141. When the Londoners revolted to king Stephen, 
the bishop was required to take the oath of allegiance 
to that revolution, which he refused. Pope Eugenius 
wrote to king Stephen and his queen, asking that Si- 
gillo be excused from taking the oath. He died in 1151. 
See Collier, Eccles. Hist. ii, 245. 


Sigillum Altaris (seal of the altar). “The 
authentic mark of an altar was its five crosses; 
and there was a small stone called sigillum altaris, 
by which the aperture for the insertion of relics was 
closed up by mortar tempered in holy water” (Fus- 
brooke). 


Sigismund (Si.), king or BurcuNDy in the 6th 
century, was baptized in youth by Avitus, and suc- 
ceeded his father, Gondebaud, in 516. In 517 he assem- 
bled a council at Ekaone, which was attended by twen- 
ty-seven Burgundian bishops, and fixed the limits of his 
kingdom. He governed with wisdom. Being very 
liberal towards the Church, he founded, in 515, the 
monastery of Argaune at Maurice, in Valais, which be- 
came celebrated. He was assassinated in 524, in re- 
venge for the execution of his son, Sigeric, by his first 
wife; and as he had already taken the tonsure and re- 
ligious habit, he was canonized as a martyr, his festival 
being fixed on May 1. According to Savigny (Geschichte 
des römischen Rechts, vol. ii) it was Sigismund, and not 
his father, who compiled the Burgundian code called the 
Loi Gombette ; but this is successfully disputed by Gaupp 
(Die germanischen A nsiedelungen [ Breslau, 1844 |, p. 296- 
317). See Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, 3. v., Mrs. 
Jameson, Legends of the Monastic Order's, p. 173. 

Sigismund, JoHann, elector of Brandenburg 
(1608-19), was born Nov. 18, 1572, and became note- 
worthy through his transition from the Lutheran to the 
Reformed Church. His father had endeavored to bind 
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him to the support of the Formula of Concord (q. v.) by 
securing his signature to a declaration approving of that 
standard, and of the existing organization in churches 
and schools, His wife, Anna, a daughter of duke Albert 
of Prussia and Maria Eleonore of Cleve, was a rigid 
Lutheran, and exercised all her influence to prevent a 
change in his Church relations; and the temper of 
many of his subjects in Brandenburg and the district 
of Prussia which he held as a fief from Poland threat- 
ened to render such a step productive of grave compli- 
cations, To these influences must be added the cer- 
tainty that many neighboring princes would withdraw 
their favor. Sigismund, nevertheless, took that step, 
and partook of the Lord’s supper under the Reformed 
ritual, for the first time, on Christmas-day of 1613. 
Even his most embittered enemies never charged secu- 
lar or political motives on him for this action, though a 
later generation adopted that explanation (Schréckh). 
He had been prejudiced against the Formula of Concord 
from the beginning, and had already, in 1610, issued 
statutes to the University of Frankfort, in which sub- 
scription to the Formula was not required. An im- 
mense excitement was caused. The elector of Saxony 
wrote, under date of Feb. 1, 1614, to dissuade Sigismund 
from completing the transfer; and on the 24th of the 
same month the latter was compelled to issue an edict 
forbidding the clergy to inveigh against his measures in 
the pulpit. The estates of Brandenburg demanded the 
continuation of the prerogatives enjoyed by the Lutheran 
Church, and the disuse of all measures intended to favor 
the Reformed. The difficulty was finally composed by 
the action of the elector, who (Feb. 5, 1615) engaged that 
the Lutherans should continue to enjoy liberty of con- 
science and to exercise the right of patronage where 
legally entitled thereto; but insured like privileges to 
their Reformed opponents. A colloquium of clergymen 
was held at Berlin in October, 1614, where the resolu- 
tion was reached that defamation of the Reformed party 
should thereafter be avoided. The result of the whole 
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contest was that the Reformed Church obtained legal 
recognition. Soon after his entrance into the Reformed 
communion the elector published his Confession of Faith 
(Joh, Sigism. Confessio Fidei), May, 1614. It claims to 
deal with points at issue between Evangelical Protes- 
tants only. Its introduction disclaims the intention of 
introducing novelties, but asserts the necessity for re- 
moving certain remainders of popery, and concludes 
with a recognition of the sole authority of the Word of 
God and an approval of the “ Apostolical, the Athana- 
sian, and the Nicene, Ephesian, and Chalcedonian sym- 
bols ;” to which list is added the Augsburg Confession 
of 1530, but as afterwards revised and improved. The 
Confessio rejects all later Lutheran additions—as the 


ity in his passion, and the ascription of omnipotence to 
his humanity, etc. The remaining articles relate to the 
sacraments and the election of grace, and are entirely 
in accord with the ordinary Reformed, Calvinian view. 
See Hering, Hist. Nachr. v. d. ersten Anfange d. evang.- 
ref. Kirche in Brandenb. u. Preussen (1778); Kuster, 
Altes u. Neues (Berlin); Von Muhler, Gesch. d. evangel. 
Kirchenverfussung in d. Mark Brandenburg (1846); 


Moller, Joh, Sig. Uebertritt zum ref. Bekenntniss, in | 


the Deutsche Zeitschrift (Berlin, 1858), p. 189 sq.; and 
varions Essays by prorector Schmidt, of Schweidnitz, 
etc. 


Sigmaringen, Finpvss or, properly Marc REI, a 
Capuchin monk, was born at Sigmaringen in 1577, and 
educated at Fribourg. He was sent as a missionary to 
the Grisons, by whom he was murdered at Senis, April 
24, 1622. He was canonized by Benedict XIV in 1746. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, S. v. 

Sigmund Wo tsuncssoun, in Norse mythology, 
was a celebrated hero who was invulnerable and proof 
against poison, and who drank the cup of poison in- 
tended for his brother without injury to himself. 
He became the father, by the beautiful Danish queen 
Borghild, of Helgi Hundingstédter and Sigurd Fafnir- 
stodter. 

Sign is the rendering in the A. V. of several Heb. 
and Gr. words, especially PAN, 6th, onpetoy, which usu- 
ally denote a miraculous or, at least, divine or extraor- 
dinary token of an event, generally in the future. See 
MiracLe. In Biblical language a sign is a token, or 
whatever serves to express or represent another thing. 
Thus the Lord gave to Noah the rainbow as a sign of 
his covenant (Gen. ix, 12, 13), and for the same purpose 
he appointed circumcision to Abraham (xvii, 11; see 
also Exod. iii, 12; Judg. vi, 17). In Isa. vii, 18 the word 
is used for a prophetic similitude: “ Behold, I and the 
children whom: the Lord hath given me are for signs 
and for wonders in Israel” (see also Ezek. iv,3). Signs 
and wonders, as they are usually connected, sometimes 
denote those proofs or demonstrations of power and au- 
thority which were furnished by miracles, and by other 
tokens of the divine presence (John iv, 48; Matt. xii, 
38; Acts ii, 22); sometimes those unusual appearances 
which betoken the approach of great events (Luke xxi, 
11, 25), and at other times tokens or pledges as evidences 
of fulfilment (ii, 12; 1 Cor.i,22). This word is emphat- 
ically used in Scripture for a miraculous appearance, 
which would attest the divine authority of a prophet 
or teacher. The Jews asked our Lord for “a sign from 
heaven” (Matt. xvi, 1), meaning, thereby, the appear- 
ance of the Messiah coming in the clouds of heaven, 
which Daniel had foretold (vii, 13), and which “the 
traditions of the elders,” as appears from the Talmud, 
had declared to be the only certain sign of the advent 
of the promised inheritor of David’s throne and deliv- 
erer of the Jewish nation. So our Lord refers to “the 
sign of the Son of man” (Matt. xxiv, 30), as prefigured 
by the national overthrow of the Jews (see Zettner, 
De Astre Judæis quondam Ominoso [ Alt. 1724], and the 
monographs cited by Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 187). See 
ESCHATOLOGY. 


SIGNET 


SIGN, a term used in defining a sacrament to describe 
the relation existing between an external ordinance and 
that which it represents. The former is called the “ out- 
ward part, or sign,” the latter the “inward part, or thing 
signified.” See SIGNS. 

SIGN oF THE Cross, 
NUM CRUCIS 


Signe, in Norse mythology, was a daughter of queen 
Bera of Zealand. Hagbart of Drontheim, the bold son 
of Hake and a celebrated viking, came to Zealand with 


See Cross, SIGN OF; SiG- 


| the intention of challenging the queen’s sons, Alf and 


Alger, to single combat in order to measure strength 


| with them. He saw and loved Signe, but her cruel 
ubiquity of Christ's body, the involving of Christ’s De- | mother hated him and prevented their union, 


Alf fell 
iu the duel, and Hagbart recklessly suffered himself to 


| be made a prisoner, because he trusted in his strength , 
! but a lock of Signe’s hair bound him fast. 


He was 
doomed to death, and the archers were prepared to 
execute the queen’s decree, when the victim took his 
own life. Signe was rescued from her blazing dwell- 
ing by her brother Alger, but only in order to die be- 
side the corpse of her lover, for she had taken poison. 

‘Comp. (Ehlenschliger’s touching tragedy, in which 
he has elaborated this material, entitled Hagburt og 
Signe. 

Signet is the rendering in the A. V. of DIN, cho- 
thâm (Gen. xxxviii, 18; Exod. xxviii, 11, 21,36; xxxix, 
6, 14, 80; Jer. xxii, 24; Hag, ii, 23), or NADM, chothé- 
meth (fem. of the same, only in Gen. xxxviii, 25), a seal, 
as elsewhere rendered; and of the Chald. P19, izka, 
the same (Dan. vi, 17 [18]); both so called from being 
engraved; also of ogpayic, Tob. 1, 22; Ecclus, xvii, 22; 
xxxii, 6; xlix,11; Bel 11; 1 Macc. vi, 15, a seal, as 
elsewhere rendered. 

The importance attached to seals in the East is so 

| great that without one no document is regarded as au- 
thentic (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p.608 ; Chardin, Voyages, 
v, 454). The use of some method of sealing is obvious- 
ly, therefore, of remote antiquity. Among such meth- 

ods used in Egypt at a very early period were engraved 
stones, pierced through their length and hung by a 
string or chain from the arm or neck, or set in rings for 
the finger. The most ancient form used for this purpose 
was the scarabseus, formed of precious or common stone, 
or even of blue pottery or porcelain, on the flat side of 
which the inscription or device was engraved. Cylin- 
ders of stone or pottery bearing devices were also used 
as signets. One in the Alnwick Museum bears the date 
of Osirtasen I, or between 2000 and 3000 B.C. Besides 
finger-rings, the Egyptians, and also the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, made use of cylinders of precious stone 
or terra-cotta, which were probably set in a frame and 
rolled over the document which was to be sealed. The 
document, especially among the two latter nations, was 
itself often made of baked clay, sealed while it was wet 
and burned afterwards. But in many cases the seal con- 
sisted of a lump of clay, impressed with the seal and at- 
tached to the document, whether of papyrus or other 
material, by strings. These clay lumps often bear the 
impress of the finger, and also the remains of the strings 
by which they were fastened. One such found at 
Nimrûd was the seal of Sabaco, king of Egypt, B.C. 
711, and another is believed by Mr. Layard to have been 
the seal of Sennacherib, of nearly the same date (Birch, 
Hist. of Pottery, i, 101, 118; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ii, 

341, 364; Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 154-160). In a 
somewhat similar manner doors of tombs or other places 
intended to be closed were sealed with lumps of clay. 
The custom prevalent among the Babylonians of carry- 
ing seals is mentioned by Herodotus, i, 195, who also no- 
tices the seals on tombs, ii, 121; Wilkinson, i, 15; ii, 
364; Matt. xxvii, 66; Dan. vi, 17. The use of clay in 
sealing is noticed in the book of Job xxxviii, 14, and the 
signet-ring as an ordinary part of a man’s equipment in 
the case of Judah (Gen. xxxviii, 18), who probably, like 
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many modern Arabs, wore it suspended by a string from 
his neck or arm. (See Cant. viii, 6; Gesenius, p. 538, 
1140; Robinson, i, 36; Niebuhr, Descr. de Arab. p. 90; 
Chardin, loc. cit.; Olearius, Travels, p. 317; Knobel, on 
Gen, xxxviii, in Exeg. Handb.) ‘The ring or the seal 
as an emblem of authority, in Egypt, Persia, and 
elsewhere, is mentioned in the cases of Pharaoh with 
Joseph, Gen. xli, 42; of Ahab, 1 Kings xxi, 8; of Ahasu- 
erus, Esth. iii, 10, 12; viii,2; of Darius, Dan. loc. cit. ; 
also 1 Macc. vi, 15; Josephus, Ant. xx, 2,2; Herodotus, 
iii, 128; Curtius, iii, 6,7; x, 5,4; Sandys, Travels, p. 62; 
Chardin, ii, 291; v, 451,462; and as an evidence of a 
covenant in Jer, xxxii, 10,54; Neh. ix, 38; x, 1; Hag. 
ii, 23. Its general importance is denoted by the meta- 
phorical use of the word (Rev. v, 1; ix, 4). Rings with 
seals are mentioned in the Mishna (Shabb. vi, 3), and 
earth or clay as used for seals of bags (viii, 5). Seals of 
four sorts, used in the Temple, as well as special guar- 
dians of them, are mentioned in Shekal. v, 1. 

Among modern Orientals the size and place of the 
seal vary according to the importance both of the send- 
er of a letter and of the person to whom it is sent. In 
sealing, the seal itself, not the paper, is smeared with 
the sealing substance. Thus illiterate persons some- 
times use the object nearest at hand—their own finger, 
or a stick notched for the purpose—and, daubing it with 
ink, smear the paper therewith (Chardin, v, 545; ix, 
847; Arvieux, Travels, p. 161; Rauwolf, Travels, in Ray, 
ii, 61; Niebuhr, loc. cit.; Robinson, i, 36). Engraved 
signets were in use among the Hebrews in early times, 
as is evident in the description of the high- priest’s 
breastplate (Exod. xxviii, 11, 363; xxxix, 6), and the 
work of the engraver as a distinct occupation is men- 
tioned in Ecclus. xxxviii, 27. 

There seem to have been two kinds of seals in use 
among the Hebrews. A notion appears to exist that 
all ancient seals, being signets, were rings, intended to 
be worn on the hand. But this was by no means the 
case; nor is it so now in the East, where signet-rings 
are still, probably, as common as they ever were in an- 
cient times. ‘Their general use of seals was very differ- 
ent from ours, as they were employed not for the pur- 
pose of impressing a device on wax, but in the place of 
a sign manual, to stamp the name of the owner upon 
any document to which he desired to affix it. The 
name thus impressed had the same legal validity as the 
actual signature, as is still the case in the East. This 
practice may be illustrated by a circumstance which oc- 
curred in the last days of George IV. When he became 
too ill to affix his sign manual to the numerous docu- 
ments which required it, a fac-simile was engraved on a 
stamp, by which it was in his presence impressed upon 
them. By this contrivance any one may give to any 
paper the legal sanction of his name, although he may 
be unable to write; and the awkward contrivance to 
which we resort in such cases, of affixing a cross or 
mark with the signature of an attesting witness, is un- 


necessary. For this purpose the surface of the seal is | 





Signet-ring of Cheops, with enlarged view of the engraved face. 
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smeared with a black pigment, which leaves the figure 
of the body of the seal upon the paper, in which the 
characters appear blank or white. The characters re- 
quired are often too large or too many to be convenient- 
ly used in a signet-ring, in which case they are en- 
graved on a seal shaped not unlike those in use among 
ourselves, which is carried in the bosom, or suspended 
from the neck over the breast. ‘This custom was an- 
cient, and, no doubt, existed among the Hebrews (Gen. 
xxxviii, 18; Cant. viii, 6, Hag. ii, 23). These seals are 
often entirely of ntetal (brass, silver, or gold), but some- 
times of stone set in metal. As an appendage thus 
shaped might be inconvenient from the pressure of its 
edges, the engraved stone was sometimes made to turn 
in its metal frame, like our swivel seals, so as to present 
a flat surface to the body. (See below.) 

If a door or box was to be sealed, it was first fastened 
with some ligament, over which was placed some well- 
compacted clay to receive the impression of the seal. 
Clay was used because it hardens in the heat which 
would dissolve wax, and this is the reason that wax is 
not used in the East. A person leaving property in the 
custody of strangers—say in one of the cells of a cara- 
vansarai—seals the door to prevent the place from being 
entered without legal proof of the fact. The simplicity 
of the Eastern locks, and the ease with which they 
might be picked, render this precaution the more nec- 
essary. Sometimes a coarsely engraved and large 
wooden seal is employed for this purpose. There are 
distinct allusions to this custom in Job xxxviii, 14; 
Cant. iv, 12. 

Signet-rings were very common, especially among 
persons of rank, They were sometimes wholly of metal, 
but often the inscription was borne by a stone set in sil- 
ver or gold. As impression from the signet-ring of a 
monarch gave the force of a royal decree to any in- 
strument to which it was affixed, so the delivery or 
transfer of it to any one gave the power of using the 
royal name, and created the highest office in the State 
(Gen. xli, 42; Esth. iii, 10, 12; viii, 2; Jer. xxii, 24; 
Dan. vi, 10, 13,17; comp. 1 Kings xxi, 8). Rings, being 
so much employed as seals, were called NYST, tabbaôth, 
which is derived from a root signifying to imprint, and 
also to seal. They were commonly worn as ornaments on 
the fingers—usually on the little finger of the right hand 
(Exod. xxxv, 223; Luke xv, 22; James ii, 2). Such 
rings were anciently made of silver, gold, or bronze; 
sometimes the hoop was of iron, and the signet part of 
gold. Rings were early set with gems or other stones; 
and when designed for seals or signets, the gems were 
engraved (Exod. xxviii, 11,21). In the British Museum 
there are several rings, ear-rings, nose-rings, pendants, 
signets, beads, necklaces, bracelets, and other ornaments, 
from the tombs of Egypt. They are of gold, silver, 
bronze, iron, electrum, cornelian, jasper, porcelain, ivory, 
glass, emerald, etc. Some of the signets are set with 
amulets or scarabei, and bear the prenomen of Thotmes 
ITI. There are finger - rings, 
some in open work, with fig- 
ures of deities, etc.; and on the 
faces of some the prenomen of 
Amenophis III; on others, the 
names of Amentuonk, Amoun- 
ra, etc. Among the Egyptian 
antiquities in the possession 
of Dr. Abbot, English resident 
physician at Cairo, is the well- 
authenticated signet-ring of 
Cheops. It is, perhaps, the 
oldest article of the kind in the 
world, and is of fine gold, 
weighing nearly three sover- 
eigns, and bearing the name 
of Shûfû, the Suphis of Mane- 
tho, and the Cheops of the 
Greeks. This precious relic 
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of the age of the founder of the Great Pyramid is in 
the highest state of preservation. The style of the 
hieroglyphics is in perfect accordance with those m the 
‘tombs about the Great Pyramid, and all the details are 
minutely attended to and beautifully executed. It was 
found in a tomb near the pyramids of el-Gizeh. One 
of the largest signets seen by Wilkinson contained 
twenty pounds’ worth of gold. It consisted of a mas- 
sive ring, half an inch in its largest diameter, bear- 
ing an oblong plinth, on which the devices were en- 
graved, one inch long, six tenths in its greatest, and four 
tenths in its smallest breadth. On one face was the 
name of king Horus, of the eighteenth dynasty; on the 
second a lion, with the legend “ Lord of strength, ” refer- 
ring to the monarch; on the third side a scorpion; and on 
the fourth a crocodile (Anc. Egypt. ii, 337). See SEAL. 





Signet-ring of Horua. , with its swiv- 


orns; 8 and 4 


(2 is the entire rin 
el; 1 is the face-side, with signature of 
are the other sides.) 


Signifïcat was a brief name for the writ De Ex- 
communicato Capiendo from the word at the beginning 
of the writ—“ Significat nobis venerabilis Pater, H. L. 
Episcopus,” etc. 


Signorelli, Luca (called Luca of Cortona), an 
Italian painter, was born at Cortona about 1440. He 
was instructed first by Matteo da Sienna and afterwards 
by Pietro della Francesca, whose style he seized so ef- 
fectually that the works of the two have often been 
confounded. He painted many religious subjects, of 
which a list is given in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 


Signs. 1. The great bells at Canterbury in the 12th 
century ; one took twenty-four and another thirty-two 
men to sound it. 2. A most intricate system of talking 
with the fingers, used by the Clugniacs to indicate their 
wants in hall. 3. Gerbert furnishes a minute account 
of a similar manual telegraph made use of by the pre- 
centor in a choir. 


Signum Crucis (sign of the cross), words used in 
the form for confirmation, etc. The modern form in the 
Roman Catholic Church is as follows: “Signo te signo 
<rucis, et confirmo te chrismate salutis, in nomine 
Pa( +)tris, et Fi(+)lii, et Spiritus (+) Sancti. Amen.” 


Signy, in Norse mythology, was a daughter of king 
Wolsung, and was married against her consent to Sig- 
gnir of Gothland. She had feared that her husband would 
bring misfortune to her family, and her dread was real- 
ized in the murder of her father and eight of her broth- 
ers, Sigmund, the ninth brother, being rescued by her. 
She lived in concealment in a hut in the forest with Sig- 
mund, and having presented herself before him in a 
changed form, she conceived a son, who was afterwards 
known as Sinfioetli, and who consequently belonged 
to the Wolsung race by descent from both his father 
and his mother. Like his father, he was immense- 
ly strong. Sigmund and Signy avenged the murder 
of their father in the blood of Signy’s husband, and 
Signy then caused herself to be burned with the corpse, 
as she had no wish to live after her revenge had been 
inflicted. l 


Sigrhoeffundr, in Norse mythology, was one of 
Odin's names, signifying the originator of victory. 


Sigrlin (or Sigurlin), in Norse mythology, was a 
daughter of king Swafnir of Swawaland, and the most 
beautiful of women. She was sought in marriage by 
king Hiorward and also by Hrodmar, the former win- 
ning the prize through the cunning of his follower, the 
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jarl Idmund, who shot the jarl Franmarr when the 
latter, wearied with the duty of guarding Sigrlin, 
which he did in the form of an eagle, had fallen 
asleep. 


Sigrun, in Norse mythology, was a celebrated he- 
roic maiden of the primitive time. See Swawa. 


Sigrunnur, in Norse mythology, was a surname of 
Odin, signifying the fortunate victor. 

Sigthror, in Norse mythology, was one of Odin's 
names, signifying the mighty victor. 


Sigtifar (the fortunate, victorious gods), in Norse 
mythology, is a name given to all the Asens. 


Sigtopir (the houses of the blessed ones), in Norse 
mythology, is the abode which shall be occupied by 
the asas who remain after the destruction of the 
world, 


Sigtun, in Norse mythology, is the residence beside 
the Meelar sea in the dominions of king Gylfe which 
Odin selected for himself. It was a temple and place 
of sacrifice.— Vollmer, Wérterb. d. Mythol. s. v. 


Sigtyr, in Norse mythology, is a surname of Odin, 
signifying the god of victory. 

Sigurlami, in Norse mythology, was a son of 
Odin who was made king of Garderike (Russia) by 
his father. He married Heida, the daughter of a 
Swedish king, and became the ancestor of a famous 
race of heroes. 


Sigyn, in Norse mythology, was the wife of the 
evil asa Loki, to whom she bore two sons, named Narve 
and Vale. 


Si’hon (Heb. Sichon’, 9m0 [or 1m0, Numb. xxi, 
21, 23, 26, 28, 34, xxxii, 33; Deut. i, 4; ii, 24, 31, 32; 
iii, 2, 6; iv, 46; xxix, 7; Josh. ii, 10; Jer. xlviii, 45], 
sweeping away, i.e, warrior [Gesen.], or bold [Fürst]; 
Sept. Enqwy v. r. Twwys; Josephus, Ltywy), the king of 
the Amorites when Israel arrived on the borders of the 
Promised Land (Numb. xxi, 21). B.C. 1618. He was 
evidently a man of great courage and audacity. Short- 
ly before the time of Israel’s arrival, he had dispossessed 
the Moabites ofa splendid territory, driving them south 
of the natural bulwark of the Arnon with great slaugh- 
ter and the loss of a great number of captives (xxi, 26- 
29), When the Israelitish host appears, he does not 
hesitate or temporize like Balak, but at once gathers his 
people together and attacks them. But the battle was 
his last. He and all his host were destroyed, and their 
district from Arnon to Jabbok became at once the pos- 
session of the conqueror. Josephus (Ant. iv, 5, 2) has 
preserved some singular details of the battle, which 
have not survived in the text either of the Hebrew or 
Sept. He represents the Amoritish army as containing 
every man in the nation fit to bear arms. He states 
that they were unable to fight when away from the 
shelter of their cities, and that being especially galled 
by the slings and arrows of the Hebrews, and at last 
suffering severely from thirst, they rushed to the stream 
and to the shelter of the recesses of the ravine of the 
Arnon. Into these recesses they were pursued by their 
active enemy and slaughtered in vast numbers. Wheth- 
er we accept these details or not, it is plain, from the 
manner in which the name of Sihon fixed itself in the 
national mind, and the space which his image occupies 
in the official records and in the later poetry of Israel, 
that he was a truly formidable chieftain (Deut. xxxi, 
4; Josh. ix, 10; xii, 2, 5; xiii, 10, 21, 27; Judg. xi, 19, 
20, 21; 1 Kings iv, 19; Neh. ix, 22; Psa. exxxv, 11; 
cxxxvi, 19). It is probable that a trace of the name 
still remains in the Jebel Shihan, a lofty and con- 
Spicuous mountain just to the south of the Wady 
Mojeb. 

Si’hor (Josh. xiii, 3). See SHIHOR. 


Sikes, Henry N., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Fulton County, Pa., in 1833, 
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He was converted in early youth, and began to preach 
in his nineteenth year, He united with the Baltimore 
Conference in 1854, and served in the regular ministerial 
work (with the exception of two years—1861 and 1862 
—when he acted as chaplain of the U.S. Penitentiary at 
Washington, D.C.) until his death, June 20, 1865. Mr. 
Sikes had a vigorous and well-stored mind, and was un- 
tiring, industrious, and of unflinching courage. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1866, p. 17. 

Sikhs (a corruption of Sanscr. sishya, disciple), orig- 
inally a religious sect, since grown into a nation, and 
inhabiting the Punjab, Their founder was Nanok 
(q. v.), who has been succeeded by nine pontiffs, each 
of whom, like himself, is popularly denominated guru, 
or teacher. His object was to unite Hindûs and Mo- 
hammedans on the basis of a pure monotheism and of 
human brotherhood. Sufficient proof of the compre- 
hensive character of his scheme is afforded by the cir- 
cumstance that he accepted concurrently the incarna- 
tions of Neo-Brahmarism and the mission of the Ara- 
bian prophet. Nanok’s three immediate successors, 
while zealously protecting the interests of the infant 
sect, avoided secular pursuits, and held themselves aloof 
from political complications, Arjûn (Arjunmal), com- 
piler of the Sikh doctrines in a volume called A digranth, 
and founder of Amritsar, the holy city of the Sikhs, also 
rendered himself conspicuous as a partisan of the rebell- 
ious prince Khusrd, son of Jahangir. He was. im- 
prisoned by the Mussulman government, tortured, and 
put to death in 1606. His son, Har Govind, led the 
Sikhs against the Mohammedans, but was driven from 
Lahore to the northern mountains, It was under Guru 
Govind, the tenth of the “ teachers,” that the Sikhs were 
first formed into a separate state. He combated the 
Mohammedan power and religion; and Hindtism, with 
its castes, fictions, and irrational idolatry, fell under his 
ban. He also wrote the second volume of the Sikh 
Scriptures, in which are taught the worship of one God, 
strict morality, and, equally, living by the sword. He 
was assassinated while in the imperial service in 1708, 
on the banks of the Godavari. After his death, perse- 
cution from time to time greatly reduced the strength 
of the tribe; but their religious fanaticism, nourished by 
the sacred writings which successive leaders had pre- 
pared, lent vigor to their warlike energies. In 1764 
they convened a general assembly, formally assumed 
the character of a nation, and issued coin from which 
the name of the emperor was omitted. Their common- 
wealth was designated Khalsa, and its twelve compo- 
nent states were called misals, and were governed by 
sirdars, or petty chiefs,.of whom Maha Singh was the 
most powerful. His son, Runjit Singh, consolidated 
the misals into a unity subject to his own sway, A.D. 
1838, The following year he died, aged fifty-nine years, 
leaving a kingdom, called Lahore, which included all 
the principal Sikh states except those east of the Sut- 
lej. In 1846 they were conquered by the English, and 
ceased to be a nation. New complications arising, war 
between the Sikhs and English was renewed in 1848, 
but concluded unfavorably for the Sikhs in February, 
1849. The portion of the Sikh territory remaining in- 
dependent is comprised in the nine small states of Sir- 
hind, The Sikhs were faithful to the English during 
the Sepoy rebellion in 1857, and aided materially in its 
suppression. The Sikhs still maintain their national 
characteristics, being tall, thin, dark, active, excellent 
soldiers, frank, sociable, and pleasure-loving. ‘Their 
number in British India was officially given in 1868 as 
1,129,319. A critical acquaintance with the real views 
of Nanok and Govind must remain a matter of con- 
jecture until a detailed translation is made of their 
works by some scholar completely versed in Hindd 
philosophy. The Adigranth (the original record) and 
the Daswin Paldshi dé Granth (the record of the tenth 
king) are metrical throughout, and are chiefly in Hin- 
dû and Panjabi, the former containing additionally a 
little Sanscrit, and the latter a long chapter in Persian. 
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See Cunningham, History of the Sikhs ; Malcolm, Sketch 
of the Sikhs; Asiatic Researches, vols. i, ii; and The 
Calcutta Review, vols, xxi, xxiii. 


Silanus is mentioned as governor of Syria by Jo- 
sephus (Ant. xviii, 2, 4, s. f.). According to Tacitus 
(who surnames him Creticus), he was in that office in 
A.D. 16, but removed from the governorship by Ti- 
berius in the following year, on account of the con- 
nection of his family with Germanicus, inasmuch as 
a daughter of Silanus had been betrothed to Nero, 
the eldest of the children of Germanicus (Annals, 
ii, 4, 43). From his name, Creticus Silanus, it has 
been conjectured that he originally belonged to the 
Julia gens, but was adopted by the Cecilia gens. It 
has been further supposed that he is the same person 
as the consul Silanus of A.D. 9 (Dion Cass. iv, 80), 
who is better known as Metellus, In that case his full 
name would have been Q. Cecilius Metellus Creticus 
Silanus, 

Si’las (Xaç), an eminent member of the early 
Christian Church, described under that name in the Acts, 
but probably as Silvanus (q. v.) in Paul’s epistles, B.C. 
47-55. The Alexandrine writers adopted somewhat bold 
abbreviations of proper names, such as Zenas for Zeno- 
dorus, Apollos for Apollonius, Hermas for Hermodorus. 
The method by which they arrived at these forms is 
not very apparent. Silas first appears as one of the lead- 
ers (7yovpevor) of the Church at Jerusalem (Acts xv, 
22), holding the office of an inspired teacher (7rpogn- 
Tne, ver. 32). His name, derived from the Latin silva, 
“wood,” betokens him a Hellenistic Jew, and he ap- 
pears to have been a Roman citizen (xvi, 37). He was 
appointed as a delegate to accompany Paul and Barna- 
bas on their return to Antioch with the decree of the 
Council of Jerusalem (xv, 22, 32). Having accom- 
plished this mission, he returned to Jerusalem (ver. 33; 
the following verse, édofe dé rp Lig émtpeivar aÙroù, 
is perhaps an interpolation introduced to harmonize 
the passage with ver. 40). He must, however, have 
immediately revisited Antioch, for we find him selected 
by Paul as the companion of his second missionary 
journey (ver. 40; xvii, 40). At Beroea he was left be- 
hind with Timothy while Paul proceeded to Athens 
(ver. 14), and we hear nothing more of his movements 
until he rejoined the apostle at Corinth (xviii, 5). 
Whether he had followed Paul to Athens in obedience 
to the injunction to do so (xvii, 15), and had been 
sent thence with Timothy to Thessalonica (1 ‘Thess. iii, 
2), or whether his movements were wholly independent 
of Timothy’s, is uncertain (Conybeare and Howson, Life 
of St. Paul, i, 458, note). His presence at Corinth is sev- 
eral times noticed (2 Cor.i, 19; 1 Thess. i, 1; 2 Thess. i, 
1). He probably returned to Jerusalem with Paul, and 
from that time the connection between them appears to 
have terminated. Whether he was the Silvanus who 
conveyed Peter's first epistle to Asia Minor (1 Pet. v, 
12) is doubtful; the probabilities are in favor of the 
identity ; the question is chiefly interesting as bearing 
upon the Pauline character of Peter's epistles (De 
Wette, Einleit. § 4). We have to notice, for the pur- 
pose of rejecting, the theories which identify Silas with 
Tertius (Rom. xvi, 22) through a Hebrew explanation 
of the name (wide), and again with Luke, or at all 
events with the author of the Acts (Alford, Prolegom. 
in Acts, i, 1). The traditions (ap. Dorotheum et 
Hippolytum) regard Silas and Silvanus as different 
persons, making the former bishop of Corinth, and 
the latter bishop of Thessalonica (see Fabricius, Lux 
Evang. p. 117; Cellarius, Diss. de Sila Viro Apostol 
Jen. 1773). See PAUL. 


Silent Prayer. In the ancient Church none but 
communicants were permitted to remain in the Church 
during the communion service. The entrance on this 
service was made by a mental or silent prayer, offered 
by the people in private, and thence called ey) cià 
ow ic, the silent prayer, and eùy) karå ĉıávoiav, the 
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nental prayer (Corc. Laodic. can. 19). Some take the 
prayer in silence here to mean no more than prayers 
made over the communicants by the minister alone, 
the people not making any responses; but we are to 
understand here such private prayers as each particu- 
dar person made by himself. That there were such 
private prayers appears not only from the canon, but 
from several ancient writers (Chrysostom, De non Evul- 
gandis Peccatis, v,762; Basil, Ep.63). See Bingham, 
Christ, Antig. bk. xv, ch. i, § 1. 


Silentiarii, a name given, 1,to some monks in 
early times, This was not a name of any particular 
order, but given to some few for their professing a more 
than Pythagorean silence; such as Johannes Silentia- 
rius, who was first bishop of Colonia in Armenia, but 
renounced his bishopric to become a monk in Palestine, 
where he got the name of Silentiarius from his ex- 
traordinary silence (Cyril, Acta Sanctorum, Maii 13, vol. 
lii, p. 234). 

2. More commonly to certain men who were civil 
officers in the emperor’s palace, and served both as ap- 
paritors to execute public business, aud as guards to 
keep the peace about him, when they had the name of 
Silentiarii, under which title they are spoken of in the 
Theodosian Code (lib. vi, tit. 23). See Bingham, Christ. 
Antig. bk. vii, ch. ii, § 14. 


Silentium Indicére, an ancient form of speech 
used to bid the people fall to their private devotions. 
This signal was given by the deacon; but when the 
bishop gave the signal, he said Oremus (Let us pray). 
See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xv, ch. i, § 1. 


Silénus, in Grecian mythology, was originally sy- 
nonymous with satyr (q. v.); but when the latter term 
became attached to a class of companions to Bacchus, 
a single one of them, Silenus, obtained a special prom- 
inence. He was said to be the son of Mercury or of 
Pan, and the inseparable companion of Bacchus, whom 
he brought up and instructed. Silenus was represent- 
ed as a jovial old man, bald-headed, pug-nosed, fat and 
round like the wine-bag which he constantly carried, 
and usually intoxicated. He did not, consequently, 
trust to his legs, but generally rode on an ass. His 
special delight was in music and dancing, a certain 
dance being named from him, Silenus; and the inven- 
tion of the flute is sometimes attributed to him. He 
also appears, in contrast with his undignified external 
appearance, as a Bacchic inspired prophet who has a 
familiar knowledge of things both past and future, and 
as a despiser of the gifts of fortune and of earthly life. 
When he was drunk and asleep, he was in the power 
of mortals, who might compel him to prophesy and sing 
by surrounding him with chains of flowers. Silenus had 
a temple at Elis, in Greece, where Methe (drunkenness) 
stood by his side handing him a cup of wine. As the 
companion of Bacchus, he took part in the contest with 
the giants, whom he put to flight, in part through the 
braying of his ass. The name is thought to be derived 
from a root signifying to flow or run, so that Silenus 
was considered the rearer of Bacchus, either because 
moisture is necessary to the growth of the vine, or be- 
cause the ancients always mixed water with the wine 
they drank. See Smith, Dict. of Class. Mythol. s. v.; 
Vollmer, Wörterb. d. Mythol.s.v.; Hirt, Mythol. Bilderb, 
p. 104, etc.; Muller, Ancient Art, etc., § 336. 


Silfintopr, in Norse mythology, was one of the 
famous asa-horses on which the gods rode to the daily 
seat of judgment. 


Silicernium (etymology unknown), a feast given 
in honor of the dead, but it is uncertain on what day. 
It sometimes appears to have been given at the time 
of the funeral, sometimes on the Novendiale (q. v.), and 
sometimes later. 


Siliniez, in Slavic mythology, was the forest god 
of the Poles, to whom the mosses were sacred and whose 
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altar-fires were fed with moss alone. 
Worterb. d. Mythol. s. v. 


Silk. The only undoubted notice of this material in 
the canonical Bible occurs in Rev. xviii, 12, where it is 
mentioned (onpixdy) among the treasures of the typical 
Babylon. So also in 1 Macc. iv, 23,in the enumeration 
of the spoil obtained from the Syrians by Judas. It is, 
however, in the highest degree probable that the text- 
ure was known to the Hebrews from the time that 
their commercial relations were extended by Solomon. 
For, though we have no historical evidence of the im- 
portation of the raw material to the shores of the Med- 
iterranean earlier than that of Aristotle (Hist. Anim. v, 
19) in the 4th century B.C., vet that notice, referring as it 
does to the island of Cos, would justify the assumption 
that it had been known at a far earlier period in West- 
ern Asia. The commercial routes of that continent are 
of the highest antiquity, and an indirect testimony to 
the existence of a trade with China in the age of Isai- 
ah is probably afforded us in his reference to the Sinim 
(q. v.) The well-known classical name of the sub- 
stance (onpixdy, sericum) does not occur in the Hebrew 
language, although Calmet conjectured that Mp“, 
sertkéth (Isa. xix, 9, A. V. “ fine”) was connected with 
sericum. But the absence of the mention of silk in the 
Old Test. may be accounted for partly on the ground 
that the Hebrews were acquainted only with the text- 
ure, and not with the raw material, and partly on the 
supposition that the name sericum reached the Greeks 
by another channel, viz, through Armenia. The He- 
brew terms which have been supposed to refer to silk 
are "U0, méshi, and PAT, deméshek. The former oc- 
curs only in Ezek. xvi, 10, 13 (A. V. “ silk”), and is prob- 
ably connected with the root mashah, “to draw out,” 
as if it were made of the finest drawn silk in the man- 
ner described by Pliny (vi, 20; xi, 26); the equivalent 
term in the Sept. (rptyarroyv), though connected in 
point of etymology with kair as its material, is, never- 
theless, explained by Hesychius and Suidas as referring 
to silk, which may well have been described as resem- 
bling hair (see Fuller, Miscell. ii, 11; Schröder, Vestit. 
Mulier. p. 324 sq.). The other term, deméshek, occurs 
in Amos iii, 12 (A. V.“ Damascus”), and has been sup- 
posed to refer to silk from the resemblance of the word 
to our “ damask,” and of this again to “ Damascus,” as 
the place where the manufacture of silken textures was 
carried on. It appears, however, that “damask” is a 
corruption of dimakso, a term applied by the Arabs to 
the raw material alone, and not to the manufactured 
article (Pusey, Min. Proph. p. 183). The A. V. con- _ 
founds WW, shésh, byssus, with “silk” in Prov. xxxi, 22. 
We must therefore consider the reference to silk as ex- 
tremely dubious. (See Hartmann, Hebrderinn, ii, 126 
sq.; iii, 406 sq.) We have notice of silk under its 
classical name (°W) in the Mishna (Kil. ix, 2), where 
Chinese silk is distinguished from floss-silk. The value 
set upon silk by the Romans, as implied in Rev. xviii, 
12, is noticed by Josephus ( War, vii, 5, 4), as well as 
by classical writers (e. g. Sueton. Calig. 52; Mart. xi, 
9). Aristotle (Hist. Anim. v, 19) gave the first cor- 
rect account of its nature by describing it as un- 
wound from a large horned caterpillar. Notwithstand- 
ing this information, however, the most erroneous no- 
tions continued to be entertained respecting its origin; 
for Pliny (Hist. Nat. xi, 22) attributed it to a worm 
that built nests of clay and collected wax; while Vir- 
gil (Georg. ii, 121) and other authors supposed that the 
Seres carded the down from the leaves of plants and 
from flowers. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that silk, the most 
beautiful of all the fabrics of the loom, was known and 
employed by the Assyrians long before the captivity of 
the prophet by the river Chebar. The Medes were no- 
torious for the luxuriance and effeminacy of their cos- 
tume, as is well shown in Xenophon’s copious details 


See Vollmer, 
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(Cyrop. passim). After the conquest of Babylon and 
the possession by the Persians of universal empire, the 
very quintessence of magnificence was “the Median 
robe,” which thenceforward became the dress of honor. 
“ Cyrus distributed robes to his great men, most beauti- 
ful and noble, all of the Mediun sort” These were 
made of silk; for Procopius, writing long afterwards, 
when the silk-worm had become known in Europe, says, 
“The robes which the Greeks used to call Median we 
now call silken.” The author of T'he Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea speaks of silk in Malabar as an article 
imported from countries farther east, which, however, 
can only apply to the raw material; for in the Statutes 
of Menu, of an antiquity far more remote, we read of 
“silk and woollen stuffs” and “silken clothes” (Menu, 
v, 120; xii, 64); and “woollen cloth, deer-skins, jewels, 
soft silks, variously colored garments, and beautiful or- 
naments” are enumerated as presents in the Ramaydna 
(i,61). Pliny, commenting on the passage in Aristotle 
above cited, states that silk came to Greece from 
Assyria and was worked up by the Grecian women ; 
and we may fairly conclude that the rich and curi- 
ous products of China, her silk and porcelain, reached 
the marts of Egypt, of Phoenicia, and of Greece by va- 
rious routes—one from the south of China through In- 
dia, and thence either by sea up the Persian and Arabi- 
an gulfs or acress the Indus through Persia by the 
great Syrian and Arabian caravans; and another by the 
grand route of Central Asia, by Bactra, “situate on the 
highway of the confluence of nations,” whence the op- 
ulence of Thibet, Tartary, and China was poured in a 
ceaseless and splendid tide of traffic through the Caspi- 
an Gates (see Heeren, Hist. Researches, passim; and 
Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii, 107). “As the dress de- 
scribed [in Ezek. xvi] is intended to be of the richest 
materials, it might well be supposed that the prophet 
would mention silk if silk were known to him. Silk 
continued to bear an astonishingly high price down to 
a comparatively late period. Thus we find that silk 
was forbidden to be worn by men under Tiberius. 
When they did wear it, silk formed only part of the 
fabric, robes entirely of silk being left to the women. 
It is numbered among the most extravagant luxuries 
or effeminacies of Heliogabalns that he was the first 
man who wore a robe of entire silk; and the anecdotes 
are well known of the emperor M. Antoninus, who 
caused a silk robe which had become his property to 
be sold, and of the emperor Aurelian, who refused, on 
the ground of its extravagant cost, a silk dress which 
his consort earnestly requested from him. Such anec- 
dotes have an emphasis here, where, by a figurative 
reference to the most rich and costly articles of dress 
then known, God describes the precious and glorious 
things with which he had invested the people he re- 
deemed from the bondage and misery of Egypt” (Kitto, 
Pict. Bible, ad loc.). 

The silk known to us is entirely produced by one in- 
sect, the caterpillar of a sluggish moth known as Bom- 
éyx mori, after its proper food-plant, the mulberry (Mo- 
rus), The larvæ of other moths produce silk, and in 
India several species are cultivated, as the Tusseh and 
the Arrindy silk-worms. But there is none that can 
compete with the Chinese worm for the exquisite soft- 
ness, gloss, and beauty of its silk, and its suitability for 
the finer textiles. Every one in this country is now 
familiar with the history of the bombyx; with the 





Silk-worm. 1. Moth; 2. Chrysalis; 3. Cocoon. 
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round, flattened eggs; the gray worms which they pro- 
duce which feed so voraciously on mulberry-leaves, till 
they become plump white caterpillars, three inches 
long, and furnished with a little horn behind; with the 
oval yellow cocoons of silk which these caterpillars form 
around their own bodies; with the short brown pupa 
into which each immured caterpillar changes; and with 
the soft, downy, cream-colored moth with feathery an- 
tennz that in due time emerges from the pupa, and 
from the cocoon if undisturbed. The mode of unwind- 
ing the cocoons and reeling off the silken thread is also 
familiarly known. 


- Sill, CILL, or Sore (Fr. seuil, from Lat. solum). 1. 

The horizontal piece of timber or stone forming the 
bottom of a window, doorway, or other similar open- 
ing. 2. Also the horizontal piece of timber, or plate, 
at the bottom of a wooden partition. 3. Also the 
horizontal piece of timber near the base of houses 
which are built partly of timber and partly of brick. 
—Parker, Gloss. of Architect. 8. v. 
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Window-sill, Fotheringay, England. 


Sill, GEokGE G., a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Lyme, Conn., Jan. 26,1791. He received a good edu- 
cation, studied theology at Auburn Seminary, N. Y., was 
licensed by Rochester Presbytery in 1821, and ordained 
by the same in 1825 as an evangelist among the new 
settlements of the presbytery. He afterwards preached 
at Mendon, N. Y., for some years. In 1827 he edited the 
Rochester Observer, the first religious newspaper in West- 
ern New York. He removed, in 1835, to Illinois, where, 
in 1841, he joined the Reformed Dutch Church, and 
labored at Brunswick, Peoria Co. In 1849 he re- 
moved to Farmington, Mich., and finally returned East 
with no regular charge, preaching in the vicinity of 
Albany, N. Y., to the poor and destitute. He died May 
28, 1859. Mr. Sill was a good scholar, and specially 
fond of antiquarian research. He was the author of a 
Verse Book of Scripture for Sunday-schools (Rochester, 
1834, 8v0):—a Manual of the History and Polity of the 
Reformed Dutch Church:—and a Genealogical History 
of the Sill Family (Albany, 1859, 12mo), posthumous. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1860, p. 204; Whit- 
more, Hand-book of Amer. Geneal. p. 158. (J. L. S.) 


Sil’la (Heb. Silla’, NDO, a twig or basket [ Gesen.], 
a highway [Fürst]; Sept. Tfaa\Aa and Tadadé; Vulg. 
Sela). “The house of Millo which goeth down to Silla” 
was the scene of the murder of king Joash (2 Kings xii, 
20). Millo seems most probably to have been the citadel 
of the town, and situated on Mount Zion. Silla must 
have been in the valley below, overlooked by that part 
of the citadel which was used as a residence. The situ- 
ation of the present so-called Pool of Siloam would be 
appropriate, and the agreement between the two names 
is tempting (Schwarz, Palest. p. 241); but the likeness 
exists in the Greek and English versions only, and in 
the original is too slight to admit of any inference. 
Gesenius, with less than his usual caution, affirms Silla 
to be a town in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. Others 
(as Thenius, in Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. on the passage ; 
Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iii, 70) refer it to a place on or con- 
nected with the causeway or flight of steps (mbos) 
which led from the central valley of the city up 
to the court of the temple. This latter is contirmed 
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by the etymology (from bbp, to raise an embankment). 
See JERUSALEM. 


Silla, the actual and supreme god in the mythology 
of the Greenlanders, who is also named Pirksoma. ‘The 
name signities the one above, He raises the dead to eter- 
nal life, and is graciously or angrily disposed towards 
men in accordance with their character for virtue. The 


training of children is not at all understood by that peo- | 


ple; but the invariable earnestness, quietness, and good 
behavior of the older persons produce their effects upon 
the young in begetting in them similar traits. A mother 
may, nevertheless, be heard now and then to rebuke her 
child with the words “Silla tekoa,” 1. e. the one above 
sees it. Silla is to them the Supreme and Incompre- 
hensible Being: 


Sillagik Sartok, a powerful idol, venerated among 
the Greenlanders. He dwells in the fields of ice, and 
causes storms, 


Sillery, FABIO BRULART DE, a French prelate, was 
born at the castle of Pressigny (‘Touraine) Oct. 25, 1655, 
and was a relative of the marquis Nicolas de Brulart. 
He was educated in philosophy at the Collége de la 
Maréche, and was received into the Sorbonne as a 
teacher in 1681. In 1689 he was appointed bishop of 
Avranches, and in 1692 exchanged that see for Soissons. 
He died at Paris Nov. 20, 1714. He left a few religious 
works, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Sillick, Joun A., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Saratoga, N. Y., May 21, 1805, 
and was converted at the age of twelve. Falling away, 
he was restored when about twenty-four. He then spent 
two years at Wilbraham Academy, and about two years 
at the Wesleyan University. In 1834 he joined the 
New York Conference, and remained in it until its divi- 
sion (1848), when he became a member of the New York 
Kast Conference. In 1854 he was transferred to the New 
York Conference, and continued effective till 1861, when 
he took a superannuated relation, and settled in York- 
ville, a suburb of New York city, where he died July 10, 
1865. He was kind and generous, a good preacher, prac- 
tical, entertaining, and instructive. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1865, p. 73. 


Sillon See BRIER 


Silnoy-Bog, a god mentioned in Slavic mythology 
who is believed to be the war-god of the ancient Rus- 
sians‘and Poles. He is represented as a warrior, heavily 
armed, and having the skulls of men and beasts scattered 
about at his feet. 

Silo’ah, Silo’am, or Shilo’&h, a place in the 
Vicinity of Jerusalem, of great importance in some re- 
spects both in ancient and modern times. 

I. Name.—TYhis occurs in a different form both in the 
original and in the A. V.. as applied to water, in three 
passages of Scripture, which we here arrange chronolog- 
ically. 

1. “The WATERS OF SHILOAH” (Heb. Mey hash-Shi- 
lo'dch, MOL; Sept. rd ’éwp row Ledwap V. r. Bi- 
Awap; Saadias, Ain Selwdn; Vulg. aquas Siloe), a certain 
soft-tlowing stream employed by the prophet Isaiah (viii, 
6) to point his comparison between the quiet confidence 
in Jehovah which he was urging on the people, and the 
overwhelming violence of the king of Assyria, for whose 
alliance they were clamoring. 

There is no reason to doubt that the waters in ques- 
tion were the same that are better known under their 
later name of Siloum—the only perennial spring of Jeru- 
salem. Objection has been taken to the fact that the 
“ waters of Siloam” run with an irregular intermittent 
action, and therefore could hardly be appealed to as 
flowing “softly.” But the testimony of careful inves- 
tigators (Robinson, Bib. Res. i, 341, 2; Barclay, City of 
the Great King, p. 516) establishes the fact that the dis- 
turbance only takes place, at the oftenest, two or three 
times a day, say three to four hours out of the twenty- 
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four, the flow being “perfectly quiescent” during the 
rest of the time. In summer the disturbance only oc- 
curs once in two or three days. Such interruptions to 
the quiet flow of the stream would therefore not inter- 
fere with the contrast enforced in the prophet’s metaphor. 
2. “The Poot oF SıLoan” (Heb. Berekdth hash-She’- 
luch, men DINI; Sept. cokvpBnSpa röv cwoiwy v.r. 
rwy Jerod Tidwap; Vulg. Piscina Siloe), a locality on 
the southern wall of the city near “the king’s garden” 
| (Neh. iii, 15). ‘This was possibly a corrupt form of the 
name which is first presented as Shiloach, then as Siloam, 
and is now Selwdn. ‘The root of them all is doubtless 
mow, shaldch, “to send.” The meaning of Sheluch, 
taken as Hebrew, is “dart.” This cannot be a name 
given to the stream on account of its swiftness, because 
| it is not now, nor was it in the davs of Isaiah, anything 
but a very soft and gentle stream (Isa. viii, 6). It is 
probably an accommodation to the popular mouth, of 
the same nature as that exemplified in the name Dart, 
which is now borne by more than one river in England, 
and which has nothing whatever to do with swiftness, 
but is merely a corruption of the ancient word, which 
also appears in the various forms of Derwent, Darent, 
and perhaps Trent. 

3. “The Poot or SILOAM” (ù) KoAvpBn3pa roù Xi- 
Awap, which the evangelist immediately explains by 
adding, “which is interpreted Sent,” 6 éounvederau’Are- 
oTaXpévoc, evidently deriving it from maw), a bathing- 
place in the vicinity of Jerusalem to which our Lord sent 
the blind man to wash in order to the recovery of his 
sight (John ix, 7-11). 

In this connection we may also refer to the only oth- 
er Biblical occurrence of the name by “the TOWER IN 
SILOAM” (ò mópyoc iv Tọ E\wap, Vulg. turris in Si- 
loe), to which Jesus alluded as the cause of a great ca- 
lamity to certain Jews (Luke xiii, 4). There is no good 
reason to suppose a different place to be here meant; 
but some structure adjoining the fountain is doubtless 
designated. There were fortifications hard by, for of 
Jotham we read, “on the wall of Ophel he built much” 
(2 Chron. xxvii, 3); and of Manasseh that “he com- 
passed about Ophel” (xxxiii, 14); and, in connection 
with Ophel, there is mention made of “a tower that li- 
eth out” (Neh. ili, 26); and there is no unlikelihood in 
connecting this projecting tower with the tower in Si- 
loam, while one may be almost excused for the conject- 
ure that its projection was the cause of its ultimate fall. 

The above change in the Masoretic punctuation per- 
haps indicates merely a change in the pronunciation or 
in the spelling of the word, sometime during the three 
centuries between Isaiah and Nehemiah. Rabbinical 
writers, and, following them, Jewish travellers, both an- 
cient and modern, from Benjamin of Tudela to Schwarz, 
retain the earlier Shiloach in preference to the later She- 
lach. ‘The rabbins give it with the article, as in the 
Bible (M8>%wWH, Dach, Codex Talmudicus, p.367). The 
Sept. gives LiAwap in Isaiah; but in Nehemiah xo- 
Aup3nIpa THY KwCiwy, the pool of the sheep -skins, 
or “fleece-pool ;” perhaps because, in their day, it was 
used for washing the fleeces of the victims. In Tal- 
mudical Hebrew Shelagh signifies “a skin” (Levi, Lin- 
gua Sacra); and the Alexandrian translators attached 
this meaning to it, they and the earlier rabbins consid- 
ering Nehemiah’s Shelach as a different pool from Si- 
loam, probably the same as Bethesda, by the sheep-gate 
(John v, 2), the zpoBarik) rodvpSpa of Eusebius, 
the probatica piscina of Jerome. If so, then it is Be- 
thesda, and not Siloam, that is mentioned by Nehemiah. 
We may observe that the Targum of Jonathan, the 
Peshito, and the Arabic versions of 1 Kings i, 33 read 
Shiloah for the (Gihon of the Hebrew. The Vulg. has 
uniformly, both in the Old and the New Test., Siloe; in 
the Old calling it piscina, and in the New natatoria. The 
Latin fathers, led by the Vulg., have always Siloe; the 
old pilgrims, who knew nothing but the Vulg., Siloe or 
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Syloe. The Greek fathers, adhering to the Sept., have 
Siloam. The word does not occur in the Apocrypha. 
Josephus gives both Siloam and Siloa (Swap and £- 
Awa), generally the former. 

IL. /dentificatton.—Siloam is one of the few undis- 
puted localities (though Reland and some others mis- 
placed it) in the topography of Jerusalem, still retaining 
its old name (with the Arabic modification, Silwdn), 
while every other pool has lost its Bible designation. 
‘This is the more remarkable as it is a mere suburban 
tank of no great size, and for many an age not partic- 
ularly good or plentiful in its waters, though Josephus 
tells us that in his day they were both “sweet and 
abundant” (War, v, 4,1). Apart from the identity of 
name, there is an unbroken chain of exterior testimony, 
during eighteen centuries, connecting the present Bir- 
ket Silwân with the Shiloah of Isaiah and the Siloam 
of John. There are difficulties in identifying the Bir 
Eyub (the well of Salah-ed-din, /bn-Eyub, the great 
digger of wells, Jalal-Addin, p. 239), but none in fixing 
Siloam. Josephus mentions it frequently in his Jewish 
War, and his references indicate that it was a somewhat 
noted place, a sort of city landmark. From him we learn 
that it was without the city («{w roù dorewc, War, v, 
9, 4); that it was at this pool that the “old wall” took 
a bend and shot out eastward (a@vaxapxroy tic avaro- 
Any, ibid. v, 6, 1); that there was a valley under it (Tùv 
ùro LiAwap papayya, ibid. vi, 8, 5), and one beside it 
(ry Kara THY YArwap Papayyt, ibid. v, 12, 2); a hill 
(Adgog) right opposite, apparently on the other side of 
the Kedron, hard by a cliff or rock called Peristereon 
(ibid.); that it was at the termination or mouth of the 
Tyropceon (ibid. v, 4, 1); that close beside it, apparent- 
ly eastward, was another pool called Solomon’s Pool, to 
which the “old wall” came after leaving Siloam, and 
past which it went on to Ophlas, where, bending north- 
ward, it was united to the eastern arcade of the Temple. 
In the Antonine Itinerary (A.D. 333) it is set down in 
the same locality, but it is said to be “juxta murum,” 
as Josephus implies; whereas now it is a considerable 
distance—upwards of 1200 feet—from the nearest angle 
of the present wall, and nearly 1900 feet from the south- 
ern wall of the Haram. 

Jerome, towards the beginning of the 5th century, 
describes it as “ ad radices montis Moriah” (in Matt. x), 
and tells (though without endorsing the fable) that the 
stones sprinkled with the blood (“rubra saxa”) of the 
prophet Zechariah were still pointed out (¢n Matt. xxiii). 
He speaks of it as being in the Valley of the Son of 
Hinnom, as Josephus does of its being at the mouth of 
the Tyropæon (in Jer. ii); and it is noticeable that he 
(like the rabbins) never mentions the T'yropceon, while 
he, times without number, speaks of the Valley of the 
Son of Hinnom. He speaks of Hinnom and Tophet, 
with their groves and gardens, as watered by Siloam (in 
Jer. xix, 6; xxxii, 35). “'Tophet, que est in valle filii 
Ennom, illum locum significat qui Siloe fontibus irriga- 
tur, et est amoenus atque nemorosus, hodieque hortorum 
preebet delicias” (in Jer. viii). He speaks of Siloam as 
dependent on the rains, and as the only fountain used 
in his day: “ Uno fonte Siloe et hoc non perpetuo utitur 
civitas; et usque in preesentem diem sterilitas pluvia- 
rum, ion solum frugum sed et bibendi inopiam facit” (zn 
Jer, xiv). Now, though Jerome ought to have known 
well the water supplies of Jerusalem, seeing he lived 
the greater part of his life within six miles of it, vet 
other authorities and the modern water provision of the 
city show us that it could never have been wholly de- 
pendent on its pools, Its innumerable bottle -necked 
private cisterns kept up a supply at all times, and hence 
it often happened that it was the beszegers, not the be- 
sieyed, that suffered most; though Josephus records a 
memorable instance to the contrary, when, relating a 
speech he made to the Jews, standing beyond their 
darts on a part of the south-eastern wall which the Ro- 
mans had carried, he speaks of Siloam as overflowing 
since the Romans had got access to it, whereas before, 
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when the Jews held it, it was dry (War, v, 9,4). We 
may here notice, in passing, that Jerusalem is, except 
perhaps in the very heat of the year, a well-watered 
city. Dr. Barclay says that “within a circuit swept 
by a radius of seven or eight miles there are no less than 
thirty or forty natural springs” (City of the Great King, 
p. 295) ; and a letter from consul Finn adds, “‘ This I be- 
lieve to be under the truth, but they are almost all found 
to the south and south-west: in those directions there 
does not appear to be a village without springs.” Stra- 
bo’s statement is that Jerusalem itself was rocky but 
well watered (esudpov), but all the region around was 
barren and waterless (Avzpdy Kai dyvdpor, xvi, 2, 36). 
We have only to add that Jerome (Comment. in Esa. 
viii, 6), indicating its situation more precisely, also men- 
tions its irregular flow—a very remarkable circumstance, 
which has been noticed by most subsequent pilgrims and 
travellers. This assures us that the present fountain of 
Siloam is that which he had in view, and that it is the 
same to which the scriptural notices refer there is no 
reason to doubt. 

Soon after Jerome, Antoninus of Placentia, in his Pil- 
grimage (A.D. 570), gives a similar description, and 
mentions especially that at certain hours only did the 
fountain pour forth much water. He also distinguishes 
between the fountain and the pool where the people 
washed themselves for a blessing. In the 7th century 
Antoninus Martyr mentions Siloam as both fountain 
and pool. Bernhard the monk speaks of it in the 9th 
century, and the annalists of the Crusades mention its 
site, in the fork of two valleys, as we find it. Benjamin 
of Tudela (A.D. 1173) speaks of “the great spring of 
Shiloach which runs into the brook) Kedron” (Asher’s 
ed. i, 71), and he mentions “a large building upon it” 
(>3), which he says was erected in the days of his fa- 
thers. Is it of this building that the present ruined pil- 
lars are the relics? Caumont (A.D. 1418) speaks of the 
Valley of Siloah, “ou est le fonteyne ou le (sic) vierge 
Marie lavoit les drapellez de son enfant,” and of the 
fountain of Siloam as close at hand (Voyage d Oultremer 
en Jherusalem, etc. [ Paris ed.], p. 68). Felix Fabri (A.D. 
1484) describes Siloam at some length, and seems to 
have attempted to enter the subterraneous passage, but 
failed, and retreated in dismay after filling his flasks 
with its eye-healing water. Arnold von Harff (A.D. 
1496) also identifies the spot (Die Pilgerfahrt [ Col. ed.], 
p. 186). After this the references to Siloam are innu- 
merable; nor do they, with one or two exceptions, vary 
in their location of it. We hardly needed these testi- 
monies to enable us to fix the site, though some topogra- 
phers have rested on these entirely. 

Scripture, if it does not actually set it down in the 
mouth of the Tyropceon as Josephus does, brings us very 
near it, both in Nehemiah and John. The reader who 
compares Neh. iii, 15 with xii, 37 will find that the pool 
of Siloah, the fountain-gate, the stairs of the city of Da- 
vid, the wall above the house of David, the water-gate, 
and the king’s garden were all near each other. ‘The 
evangelist’s narrative regarding the blind man, whose 
eyes the Lord miraculously opened, when carefully ex- 
amined leads us to the conclusion that Siloam was some- 
where in the neighborhood of the Temple. The Rab- 
binical traditions, or %istories, as they doubtless are in 
many cases, frequently refer to Siloam in connection 
with the Temple service. It was to Siloam that the 
Levite was sent with the golden pitcher on the “last 
and great day of the feast” of Tabernacles; it was from 
Siloam that he brought the water which was then 
poured over the sacrifice, in memory of the water from 
the rock of Rephidim; and it was to this Siloam water 
that the Lord pointed when he stood in the Temple on 
that day and cried, “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.” The Lord sent the blind man to 
wash, not im, as our version has it, but at (siç) the pool 
of Siloam (see Wolfii Cure, etc. Or ef¢ gets its force 
from trays, vepar coming between the verb and its 
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preposition, parenthetically, “Go to the pool and wash 
thine eves there”), for it was the clay from his eyes that 
was to be washed off; and the evangelist is careful to 
throw in a remark, not for the purpose of telling us that 
Siloam meant an “ aqueduct,” as some think, but to give 
higher significance to the miracle. “Go wash in the 
pool of Siloam” was the command; the evangelist adds, 
“which is by interpretation, sent.” On the inner mean- 
ing here, the parailelism between “the sent one” (Luke, 
iv, 18; John x, 36) and “the sent water,” the missioned 
one and the missioned pool, we say nothing further than 
what St. Basil said well, in his exposition of the 8th of 
Isaiah: rig ov ò amecradpévog Kai apognri piwy; 7 
TeEpi ou eipnrat, KÚPLOÇ ATEGTAAKE E’ Kai TAAL, OdK 
¿píce où? Kpavyace. That “sent” is the natural in- 
terpretation is evident, not simplv from the word itself, 
but from other passages where M2W is used in connec- 
tion with water, as Job iii, 10, “he sendeth waters upon 
the fields;” and Ezek. xxxi, 4, “she sent out her little 
rivers unto all the trees of the field.” The Talmudists 
coincide with the evangelist, and say that Shiloach was 
so called because it sent forth its waters to water the gar- 
dens (Levi, Lingua Sacra). We may add Homer's line— 


évvnuup ò' ès teixos tes poo (Il. xii, 25). 


IT. Modern Locality. —1. General Description.— A 
little way below the Jewish burying-ground, but on the 
Opposite side of the valley, where the Kedron turns 
slightly westward. and widens itself considerably, is the 
Fountain of the Virgin, or Um ed-Deraj, near the be- 
ginning of that saddle-shaped projection of the Temple 
hill supposed to be the Ophel of the Bible and the 
Ophlas of Josephus. See En-RoceLt, At the back 
part of this fountain a subterraneous passage begins, 
through which the water flows, and through which a 
man may make his way, as did Robinson, Barclay, and 


Warren, sometimes walking erect, sometimes stooping, 


sometimes kneeling, and sometimes crawling, to Silo- 
am. This rocky conduit, which twists considerably, but 
keeps, in general, a south-westerly direction, is, accord- 
ing to Robinson, 1750 feet long, while the direct dis- 
tance between Silwan and Um ed-Deraj is only a little 
above 1200 feet. In former days this passage was evi- 
dently deeper, as its bed is sand of some depth, which 
has been accumulating for ages. . a 

This conduit has had tributaries, va 3 
which have formerly sent their 
waters down from the city pools 
or Temple wells to swell Siloam. 
Barclay writes, “In exploring the © 
subterraneous channel conveying 
the water from the Virgin’s Fount `< 
to Siloam, I discovered a similar 
channel entering from the north, 
a few yards from its commence- 
ment; and on tracing it up near 
the Mugrabin gate, where it be- 
came so choked with rubbish that 
it could be traversed no farther, I 
there found it turn to the west, 
in the direction of the south end 
of the cleft or saddle of Zion; and |) 
af this channel was not construct- | y j 
ed for the purpose of conveying 
to Siloam the surplus waters of 
Hezekiah’s aqueduct, I am unable 
to suggest any purpose to which (| | 
it could have been applied” (City MN it Built i 
of the Great King, p.309). Inan- ||) Wi i 
other place he tells us something i4 l 
more: “ Having loitered in the | i tae 

pool [ Virgin’s Fount] till the com- E= 
ing-down of the waters, I soon 
found several widely separated 
places where it gained admit- 
tance, besides the opening under 
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the steps, where alone it had for- The Present “ Pool of Si 
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merly been supposed to enter. I then observed a large 
opening entering the rock-hewn channel, just below the 
pool, which, though once a copious tributary, is now 
dry. Being too much choked with tesserz and rubbish 
to be penetrated far, I carefully noted its position and 
bearing, and, on searching for it above, soon identitied 
it on the exterior, where it assumed an upward direc- 
tion towards the Temple, and, entering through a 
breach, traversed it for nearly a thousand feet, some- 
times erect, sometimes bending, sometimes inching my 
way snake-fashion, till at last I reached a point near 
the wall where I heard the donkeys tripping along over 
my head. I was satisfied, on subsequently locating our 
course above ground with the theodolite, that this canal 
derived its former supply of water, not from Moriah, 
but from Zion” (ibid. p. 523). Lieut. Warren, of the 
English party exploring Jerusalem, has more recently 
examined the water-passages from the Virgin’s Fount, 
and found several outlets, all blocked up, however, 
with débris, except one which led up through the rock 
to the surface on the west. He is inclined to think that 
the supply of water came from the Temple rock (Jeru- 
salem Recovered, p. 194 sq.). Certain it is, at all events, 
that the water of both fountains is the same, though 
some travellers have pronounced the water of Siloam to 
be bad, and that of the Fountain of the Virgin good. It 
has a peculiar taste, sweetish and very slightly brack- 
ish, but not at all disagreeable. Late in the season, 
when the water is low, it is said to become more brack- 
ish and unpleasant. ‘The most remarkable circumstance 
is the ebb and flow of the waters, which, although often 
mentioned as a characteristic of Siloam, must belong 
equally to both fountains, Dr. Robinson himself wit- 
nessed this phenomenon in the Fountain of the Virgin, 
where the water rose in five minutes one foot in the 
reservoir, and in another five minutes sank to its former 
level. The intervals and the extent of the flow and 
ebb in this and the fountain of Siloam vary with the 
season; but the fact, though it has not yet been ac- 
counted for, is beyond dispute. 

This conduit enters Siloam at the north-west angle; 
or, rather, enters a small rock-cut chamber which forms 
the vestibule of Siloam, about five or six feet broad. To 
this you descend by a few rude steps, under which the 
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loam.” (From a photograph taken by the Editor in 1874.) 
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Mission to the Jews, i, 207). This pool is oblong; eigh- 
teen paces in length according to Laffi (Viaggio al Santo 
Sepolcro, A.D. 1678), tifty feet according to Barclay, 
and fifty-three according to Robinson. It is eighteen 
feet broad and nineteen feet deep according to Robin- 
son; but Barclay gives a more minute measurement: 
“fourteen and a Half at the lower (eastern) end and 
seventeen at the upper; its western end side being 
somewhat bent. It is eighteen and a half in depth, but 
never filled, the water either passing directly through, 
or being maintained at a depth of three or four feet. 
This is effected by leaving open or closing (with a few 
handfuls of weeds at the present day, but formerly by a 
flood-gate) an aperture at the bottom. At a height of 
three or four feet from the bottom its dimensions be- 
come enlarged a few feet, and the water, attaining this 
level, falls through an aperture at its lower end into an 
educt, subterranean at first, but soon appearing in a deep 
ditch under the perpendicular cliff of Ophel, and is re- 
ceived into a few small reservoirs and troughs” (Bar- 
clay, p. 524). This large receptacle is faced with a 
wall of stone, now greatly out of repair. Several col- 
umns stand out of the side walls, extending from the 
top downward into the cistern, the design of which it 
is difficult to conjecture. The water passes out of this 
reservoir through a channel cut in the rock, which is 
covered for a short distance; but subsequently it opens 
and discloses a lively copious stream, which is conducted 
into an enclosed garden planted with fig-trees. It is 
afterwards subdivided, and seems to be exhausted in 
irrigating a number of gardens occupied with fig, apri- 
cot, olive, and other trees, and some flourishing legumes. 

2. Coincidences with Ancient Accounts. — The small 
basin at the west end, which we have described, is what 
some old travellers call “the fountain of Siloe” (F. Fa- 
bri, i, 420). “In front of this,” Fabri goes on, “there 
is a bath surrounded by walls and buttresses, like a 
cloister, and the arches of these buttresses are supported 
by marble pillars,” which pillars he affirms to be the 
remains of a monastery built above the pool. The pres- 
ent pool is a ruin, with no moss or ivy to make it ro- 
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pantic; its sides falling in; its pillars broken; its stair 
a fragment; its walls giving way; the edge of every 
stone worn round or sharp by time; in some parts mere 
débris; once Siloam, now, like the city which overhung 
it, a heap; though around its edges “ wild flowers, and, 
among other plants, the caper-tree, grow luxuriantly” 
(Narrative of Mission, i, 207). The gray crumbling 
limestone of the stone (as well as of the surrounding 
rocks, which are almost verdureless) gives a poor and 
worn-out aspect to this venerable relic. The present 
pool is not the original building; the work of crusaders 
it may be; perhaps even improved by Saladin, whose 
affection for wells and pools led him to care for all these 
things; perhaps the work of later days. Yet the spot 
is the same. Above it rises the high rock, and beyond 
it the city wall; while eastward and southward the 
verdure of gardens relieves the gray monotony of the 
scene, and beyond these the Kedron vale, overshadowed 
by the third of the three heights of Olivet, “the mount 
of corruption” (1 Kings x, 7; xxiii, 13), with the village 
of Silwan jutting out over its lower slope, and looking 
into the pool from which it takes its name and draws 
its water. This pool, which we may call the second, 
seems anciently to have poured its waters into a third, 
before it proceeded to water the royal gardens. This 
third is perhaps that which Josephus calls “ Solomon’s 
pool” (War, v, 4, 2), and which Nehemiah calls “the 
king’s pool” (Neh. ii, 14) ; for this must have been some- 
where about “the king’s garden” (Josephus’s Baoecoc 
mapadecoc, Ant. vii, 14, 4); and we know that this 
was by “the wall of the pool of Siloah” (Neh. iii, 15). 
The Antonine Itinerary speaks of it in connection with 
Siloa as “alia piscina grandis foras.” It is now known 
as the Birket el-Hamra, and may be perhaps some five 
times the size of Birket es-Silwan. Barclay speaks of 
it merely as a “ depressed fig-yard ;” but one would like 
to see it cleared out. 

Siloam is in Scripture always called a pool. It is 
not an DAN, that is, a marsh-pool (Isa. xxxv, 7); nora 
NSA, a natural hollow or pit (xxx, 14); nora MPS, a 


natural gathering of water (Gen. i, 10; Isa. xxii, 11); 
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nor a “N3, a well (Gen. xvi, 14); nora “45, a pit (Lev. 
xi, 36); nor an \"3, a spring (Gen. ili, 17); buta mon, 
a regularly built pool or tank (2 Kings xx, 20; Neh. iii, 
15; Eccles. ii, 6). This last word is still retained in 
the Arabic, as any traveller or reader of travels knows. 
While Nehemiah calls it a pool, Isaiah merely speaks 
of it as “the waters of Shiloah;” while the New Test. 
gives kovu hpa, and Josephus mny. The rabbins 
and Jewish travellers call it a fountain; in which they 
are sometimes followed by the European travellers of 
all ages, though more generally they give us piscina, 
natatoria, and stagnum. 

It is the least of all the Jerusalem pools: hardly the 
sixth part of the Birket el-Mamilla; hardly the tenth 
of the Birket es-Sultan, or of the lowest of the three 
pools of Solomon at El-Burak. Yet it is a sacred spot, 
even to the Moslem; much more to the Jew; for not 
only from it was the water taken at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, but the water for the ashes of the red heifer 
(Dach, Talm. Babyl. p. 3880). Jewish tradition makes 
Gihon and Siloam one (Lightfoot, Cent. Chor. in Matt. 
p- 51; Schwarz, p. 265), as if Gihon were “the bursting 
forth” (T73, to break out), and Siloam the receptacle 
of the waters “sent.” If this were the case, it might 
be into Siloam, through one of the many subterranean 
aqueducts with which Jerusalem abounds, and one of 
which probably went down the Tyropæœon, that Heze- 
kiah turned the waters on the other side of the city, 
when he “stopped the upper watercourse of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the west side of the city of 
David” (2 Chron. xxxii, 30). 

The rush of water down these conduits is referred to 
by Jerome (“per terrarum concava et antra saxi duris- 
simi cum magno sonitu venit,” in Isa. viii, 6), as heard 
in his day, showing that the water was more abundant 
then than now. The intermittent character of Siloam 
is also noticed by him; but in a locality perforated by 
so many aqueducts, and supplied by so many large wells 
and secret springs (not to speak of the discharge of the 
great city baths), this irregular flow is easily accounted 
for both by the direct and the siphonic action of the 
water. How this natural intermittency of Siloam could 
be made identical with the miraculous troubling of 
Bethesda (John v, 4) one does not see. The lack of 
water in the pool now is no proof that there was not the 
great abundance of which Josephus speaks (War, v, 4, 
1); and as to the “sweetness” he speaks of, like the 
“ aque dulces” of Virgil (Georg. iv, 61), or the Old Test. 
Pm (Exod. xv, 25), which is used both in reference 
to the sweetness of the Marah waters (ibid.) and of the 
“ stolen waters” of the foolish woman (Prov. ix, 17; it 
simply means fresh or pleasant, in opposition to bitter 
(%2; muxpoc). The miracle performed on the blind 
man gave rise, most probably, to the tradition of the 
healing qualities of the water. We may here note that 
the sacredness and efficacy of the water are still held by 
Jewish tradition, but more particularly at its source, the 
well of the Virgin. It is the daw" "^ nbaau—the 
bathing-place of rabbi Ismael, where the high-priest 
used to plunge himself, and where the modern Jews of 
Jerusalem visit as one of their holy places, especially on 
the first day of their year (Rosh Hashshuna) and the 
day of atonement (Yom Kippur). 

The expression in Isaiah, “ waters of Shiloah that go 
softly,” seems to point to the slender rivulet, flowing 
gently, though once very profusely, out of Siloam into 
the lower breadth of level, where the king’s gardens, or 
“royal paradise,” stood, and which is still the greenest 
spot about the Holy City, reclaimed from sterility into 
a fair oasis of olive-groves, fig-trees, pomegranates, etc., 
by the tiny rill which flows out of Siloam. <A winter- 
torrent like the Kedron, or a swelling river like the 
Euphrates, carries havoc with it by sweeping off soil, 
trees, and terraces; but this Siloam-fed rill flows softly, 
fertilizing and beautifying the region through which it 
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passes. As the Euphrates is used by the prophet as 
the symbol of the wasting sweep of the Assyrian king, 
so Siloam is taken as the type of the calm prosperity of 
Israel under Messianic rule, when “the desert rejoices 
and blossoms as the rose.” The word softly or secretly 
(2X5) does not seem to refer to the secret transmission 
of the waters through the tributary viaducts, but, like 
Ovid’s “molles aque,” “blandæ aque,” and Catullus’s 
“mole flumen,” to the quiet gentleness with which the 
rivulet steals on its mission of beneficence, through the 
gardens of the king. Thus “Siloah’s brook” of Milton, 
and “cool Siloam’s shady rill,” are not mere poetical 
fancies. The “fountain” and the “ pool” and the “ rill” 
of Siloam are all visible to this day, each doing its old 
work beneath the high rock of Moriah, and almost be- 
neath the shadow of the Temple wall. 

3. Adjoining Village of the Same Name,—East of the 
Kedron, right opposite the rough gray slope extending 
between Deraj and Silwan, above the kitchen-gardens 
watered by Siloam which supply Jerusalem with vege- 
tables, is the village which takes its name. from the 
pool—Kefr-Silwân. At Deraj the Kedron is narrow, 
and the village is very near the fountain. Hence it is 
to it rather than to the pool that the villagers generally 
betake themselves for water. For as the Kedron widens 
considerably in its progress southward, the Kefr is at 
some little distance from the Birkeh. This village is 
unmentioned in ancient times; perhaps it did not exist. 
It is a wretched place for filth and irregularity; its 
square hovels all huddled together like the lairs of wild 
beasts, or, rather, like the tombs and caves in which 
savages or dsemoniacs may be supposed to dwell. It 
lies near the foot of the third or southern height. of Oli- 
vet; and in all likelihood marks the spot of the idol- 
shrines which Solomon built to Chemosh and Ashto- 
reth and Milcom. This was “the mount of corruption” 
(2 Kings xxiii, 13), the hill that is before (east; before 
in Hebrew geography means eas?) Jerusalem (1 Kings 
xi, 7); and these “abominations of the Moabites, Zido- 
nians, and Ammonites” were built on “the right hand 
of the mount,” that is, the southern part of it. This is 
the “opprobrious hill” of Milton (Par. Lost, i, 403); 
the “ mons offensionis” of the Vulgate and of early trav- 
ellers; the Mooda¥ of the Sept. (see Keil, On Kings); 
and the Berg des Aergernisses of German maps. In 
Ramboux’s singular volume of lithographs (Col. 1858) 
of Jerusalem and its Holy Places, in imitation of the an- 
tique, there is a sketch of an old monolith tomb in the 
village of Silwan, which few travellers have noticed, but 
of which De Saulcy has given us both a cut and a de- 
scription (il, 215), setting it down as a relic of Jebusitish 
workmanship. The present village of Siloam occupies 
the site of an old quarry. The houses are often made 
simply by walling up an excavation, and sometimes 
they cling to the scarped face of the cliff. Steps are 
cut in different parts of the village, originally for the 
convenience of the quarrymen, and now serving as 
streets (Ordnance Survey, p. 64). 

For further details, see Robinson, Biblical Researches, 
i, 460, 492-498; Olin, Travels, ii, 153, 154; Williams, 
Holy City, p. 378, 379; Barclay, City of the Great King, 
p. 311 sq.; Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 524; Jerusa- 
lem Recovered, p. 20; and especially Tobler, Die Siloah- 
quelle und der Oelberg (Berlin, 1852). 


Silva, SAMUEL DA, a Jewish physician of the 17th 
century, deserves our attention on account of the part 
he took against Uriel (or Gabriel) Acosta (q.v.). Having 
succeeded in perusing Acosta’s work before it was prini- 
ed—a work in which the Pharisaic tradition was not only 
attacked, but also the immortality of the soul and the 
oral tradition denied—Da Silva published his Tradado 
da Immortalidade da Alma (Amst. 1623), in which he 
combats the ignorance “of a certain adversary of his 
time” (de certo contrariador de nosso tempo). In conse- 
quence of this attack, Acosta published his work £r- 
amen das Tradigoens Phariseas Confertdus con a Loy 
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Escrita por Uriel, Juristo Hebreo (ibid. 1623), with a 
rejoinder against Da Silva, Com Reposta á hum Samuel 
da Silva, seu Falso Calumniador. Ten years before the 
publication of the Tradado, Da Silva published a trans- 
lation of Maimonides’ treatise on repentance, Tradado 
de kt Thesuvah, 6 Contricion, Traduzida Palavra por 
Palavra da Lingua Hebr. (ibid. 1613), See Fürst, Bibi. 
Jud. iii, 324; De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori 
Ebrei (Germ. transl.), p. 296 sq.; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii, 
1115; Kaiserling, Gesch. d. Juden in Portugal (Leips. 
1867 ), p. 288; Schudt, Jiid. Denkwiirdigkeiten, i, 287. 
(B. P.) 

Silvanus, an old Italic divinity. The etymology 
of the name denotes a sylvan god, but descriptions of 
the qualities and doings of Silvanus indicate that he 
symbolized the life-giving forces of nature generally. 
He was the god of arable fields as well as of the forests, 
and in that character watched over the boundaries of 
fields and presided over their fruitfulness. ‘The law of 
the agrimensori (a collection of various instructions re- 
lating to the surveying of land) even requires that every 
landed property should possess three Silvani. The for- 
est, however, would seem always to have been the pecul- 
iar domain of Silvanus. His loud-resounding voice 
would be heard to issue from the wood like that of Pan, 
with whom he was often confounded; and sacrifices of 
corn, pigs, meat, and wine were there presented to him 
in order to invoke his favorable interference with the 
welfare of the herds of cattle. Pigs which devastated 
cultivated fields were also offered to him in sacrifice. 
See Smith, Dict. of Mythol. s. v.; Vollmer, Wörterb. 
d. Mythol. s. v. 

Silva’nus (Græcized Zı\ovavóç, from the Lat. silva- 
nus for sylvunus, “of the grove”), a distinguished Chris- 
tian teacher, the companion of Paul iu his journey 
through Asia Minor and Greece (2 Cor. i, 19; 1 Thess. 
i, 1, 2 Thess. i, 1; 1 Pet. v, 12); elsewhere (Acts xv, 
22, 27, 32, 34, 40; xvi, 19, 25, 29; xvii, 4, 10, 14, 15; 
xviii, 5) in the contracted form SILAS (q. v.). 

Silver (5/02, késeph, often rendered “money” ). 
There is no mention of this metal in Scripture until the 
time of Abraham. Before that time brass and iron ap- 
pear to have been the only metals in use (Gen. iv, 22). 
Abraham was rich in gold and silver, as well as in flocks 
and herds, and silver in his day was in general circula- 
tion as money. It was uncoined, and estimated always 
by weight. Coined money was not in use among the 
Israelites until an advanced period of their history. 
The Romans are said to have had only copper money 
until within five years of the first Punic war, when they 
began to coin silver (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxx, 3). Their 
coins were extensively introduced into Judea after it 
became a Roman province.—Kitto, 

In early times, according to the Bible, silver was used 
for ornaments (Gen. xxiv, 53), for cups (xliv, 2), for the 
sockets of the pillars of the tabernacle (Exod. xxvi, 19, 

tc.), their hooks and fillets, or rods (xxvii, 10), and 
their capitals (xxxviii, 17); for dishes, or chargers, and 
bowls (Numb. vii, 13), trumpets (x, 2), candlesticks (1 
Chron, xxviii, 15), tables (ver. 16), basins (ver. 17), 
chains (Isa. xl, 19), the settings of ornaments (Prov. 
xxv, 11), studs (Cant. i, 11), and crowns (Zech. vi, 11). 
Images for idolatrous worship were made of silver or 
overlaid with it (Exod. xx, 23; Hos. xiii, 2; Hab. ii, 
19; Bar. vi, 39), and the manufacture of silver shrines 
for Diana was a trade in Ephesus (Acts xix, 24). But 
its chief use was as a medium of exchange, and through- 
out the Old Test. we tind késeph, “silver,” used for mon- 
ey, like the Fr. argent. To this general usage there is 
but one exception. See METAL. Vessels and orna- 
ments of gold and silver were common in Egypt in the 
times of Osirtasen Į and Thothmes IIT, the contempo- 
rarics of Joseph and Moses (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii, 
225). In the Homeric poems we find indications of the 
constant application of silver to purposes of ornament 
and luxury. It was used for basins (Od. i, 137; iv, 53), 
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goblets (Jl. xxiii, 741), baskets (Od. iv, 125), coffers (72. 
xviii, 413), sword-hilts (i, 219; Od. viii, 404), door- 
handles (i, 442), and clasps for the greaves (ZL iii, 331). 
Door-posts (Od. vii, 89) and lintels (2bzd. 90) glittered with 
silver ornaments; baths (iv, 128), tables (x, 355), bows 
(Il i, 49; xxiv, 605), scabbards (xi, 31), sword-belts 
(xviii, 598), belts for the shield (bid. 480), chariot-poles 
(v, 729), and the naves of wheels (tbid.) were adorned 
with silver; women braided their hair with silver- 
thread (xvii, 52), and cords appear to have been made 
of it (Od. x, 24); while we constantly find that swords 
(ZL ii, 45; xxiii, 807) and sword-belts (xi, 237), thrones, 
or chairs of state (Od. viii, 65), and bedsteads (xxiii, 
200) were studded with silver. Thetis of the silver feet 
was probably so called from the silver ornaments on her 
sandals (//. i, 538). The practice of overlaying silver 
with gold, referred to in Homer ( Od. vi, 232; xxiii, 
159), is nowhere mentioned in the Bible, though infe- 
rior materials were covered with silver (Prov. xxvi, 23). 

Silver was brought to Solomon from Arabia (2 Chron. 
ix, 14) and from Tarshish (ver. 21), which supplied the 
markets of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii, 12). From Tarshish it 
came in the form of plates (Jer. x, 9), like those on 
which the sacred books of the Singhalese are written to 
this day (Tennent, Ceylon, ii, 102). The silver bowl 
given as a prize by Achilles was the work of Sidonian 
artists (//. xxiii, 743; comp. Od. iv, 618). In Homer 
(Zl. ii, 857), Alybe is called the birthplace of silver, and 
was probably celebrated for its mines. But Spain ap- 
pears to have been the chief source whence silver was 
obtained by the ancients. Possibly the hills of Pales- 
tine may have afforded some supply of this metal. 
“When Volney was among the Druses, it was men- 
tioned to him that an ore affording silver and lead had 
been discovered on the declivity of a hill in Lebanon” 
(Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palestine, p. 73). 

For an account of the knowledge of obtaining and 
refining silver possessed by the ancient Hebrews, see 
Mine. The whole operation of mining is vividly de- 
picted in Job xxviii, 1-11, and the process of purifying 
metals is frequently alluded to in Psa. xii,6; Prov. xxv, 
4, while it is described with some minuteness in Ezek. 
xxi, 20-22. Silver mixed with alloy is referred to in 
Jer. vi, 30, and a finer kind, either purer in itself or 
more thoroughly purified, is mentioned in Prov. viii, 19. 
—Smith. There is a beautiful allusion in the prophecy 
of Malachi to the refining of this precious metal. The 
Lord of hosts is represented “sitting as a refiner and 
purifier of silver” (Mal. iii, 3). In the process of refin- 
ing silver, the workman sits with his eye steadily fixed 
on the surface of the molten metal, and the operation is 
only known to be complete when he sees his own image 
reflected in it. So in this passage we have a beautiful 
figure descriptive of God’s purpose in placing his people 
in the furnace of affliction, while he is, as it were, seated 
by their side, his all-seeing eye being steadily intent 
on the work of purifying, and his wisdom and love en- 
gaged on their behalf until his own glorious image is 
reflected on their souls, and the work of purifying is 
fully accomplished. The way in which silver is spoken 
of in the book of Job (xxviii, 1), “ Surely there is a vein 
for the silver and a place for gold where they fine it,” 
affords one of the many instances of the scientific ac- 
curacy of Scripture. An eminent geologist has re- 
marked on the distinction here drawn, and which the 
discoveries of modern science have made clear, between 
the “vein of silver” and “dust of gold,” indicating that 
there are mines of the one and not of the other (Murchi- 
son, Stluria, p. 457). 

Silverius, ST., and pope in 586-37. He was a son 
of pope Hormisdas, who had been married before he be- 
came a priest, and prior to his elevation to the papacy 
was a subdeacon. ‘That elevation was caused by Theo- 
datus, the Gothic king, who was involved in disputes with 
Justinian, and would not consent that a candidate who 
favored the emperor should be confirmed, It is said, 
however, that Silverius added bribes to the other mo- 
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tives which influenced the king. The imperial general 
Belisarius soon afterwards degraded the new pope on 
the charge of treason, and sent him to Patara, in Ly- 
cia. Vigilius became his successor. Silverius suc- 
ceeded in returning to Italy, but was delivered up to 
Vigilius by Belisarius, and sent to the island of Pal- 
maria, where he soon afterwards died. He was can- 
‘onized by the Romish Church, and is commemorated 
June 20. 

Silverling (992, késeph, i. e. silver, as elsewhere 
rendered; Sept. cixXog; Vulg. argenteus, i.e. stclus un- 
derstood), a word used once only in the A. V. (Isa. vii, 
23) to signify a piece of silver (q.v.). In this sense it 
‘exactly corresponds with the Greek apyvpioyv, which 
‘was used, however, for the half shekel, or denarius. 


Silvester. See SYLVESTER. 


Silvestro pe’ Gozzo.inI, founder of the Order of 
Silvestrians, was born in 1177 at Osimo, where he be- 
came canon and religious teacher. In 1227 he retired 
to a desert in the neighborhood, where he practiced 
rigid austerities, and in 1231 laid the foundation of the 
order named after him and placed it under the rule of 
St. Benedict. Pope Innocent IV approved it in 1248, 
and assigned Silvestro a house at Rome, which still ex- 
ists, He died at Fabiano, Nov. 26, 1267. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Sim, WiLuram Ronpan, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Golconda, Ill., Nov. 25, 1831. He graduated 
at Hanover College, Hanover, Ind., Aug. 9, 1854, and at 
Danville Theological Seminary in 1857, was licensed to 
preach in the autumn of the same year, and in 1858 was 
ordained by Kaskaskia Presbytery and installed pastor 
of the congregations of Jordan Grove and Lively Prai- 
rie, Ill. In October, 1860, he took charge of the Church 
in Golconda, where he remained until his death, July 7, 
1864. Mr. Sim was a pure-minded Christian, charac- 
terized by a very remarkable degree of refinement, in 
thought, expression, and deportment. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist, Almanac, 1865, p. 120. (J. L. S.) 

Simalcou’é (Ziwparkoun v. r. Eipadkovai, etc.; 
Vulg. Emalchuel, Mulchus; Josephus, Madxoc, Ant. 
xiii, 5,1; comp. xiv, 14,1; War, i, 14, 1), an Arabian 
chief who had charge of Antiochus, the young son of 
Alexander Balas, before he was put forward by Tryphon 
as a claimant to the Syrian throne (1 Macc. xi, 39). Ac- 
cording to Diodorus (Eclog. xxxii, 1) the name of the 
chief was Diocles, though in another place (Frag. xxi, 
Müller) he calls him Jamblichus. The name evidently 
contains the element melek, “king,” but the original 
form is uncertain (comp. Grotius and Grimm on 1 Mace, 
loc. cit). 

Siman (120), like the Greek oneioy, aijpa, a 
sign or a symbol, denotes among the Masorites : 

1. A chapter of a book or the number of a psalm, In 
the Pentateuch neither book nor chapter is quoted, but 
always the section, which is called MWB, or VID and 
XD. Thus the Masoru Finalis on MSN remarks: 
WT DANI N'D pa mS “on gimana ‘s 
4^ 3250, i. e. “it occurs three times, and the passages 
are found in Jer. li, and in Job at the beginning 
of ch. xvi.” On O°75N 3Db the Masorah remarks: 
73 yo © Bema s023 PO. S, i.e. “it occurs 
four times, and the passages are quoted in Psa. lvi.” 
On DMNÈRN WAN it is remarked, 9073 497727390" 4 


MIWA nws, i. e. “it occurs six times, and the 
passages are quoted in the section Bereshith” [i. e. Gen. 
i, 1-6,8. By comparing the Masoretic note in the Rab- 
binic Bible, it will be found that the passages are quoted 
at the beginning of the third chapter, since the phrase 
DAMOR WAN occurs here for the first time]. 

2. It denotes passages, examples, which are quoted 
in order to confirm the Masoretic notes. 
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3. It is used as a symbol or mnémotechnicalsign. Thus 
when a word occurs three times, four times, etc., as often 
as it occurs a corresponding symbol, which is generally of 
a very artificial character, is given. Thus the Masora 
Parva remarks on Mp" (Gen. xviii, 4), 72 72504 3 
xbr X35, i.e. “it occurs three times, and the sym- 
bol is ‘the water of the mighty, iron?” Now each of 
these three words represents a symbol, signifying the 
passage in which the word Mp" occurs. Thus "2, 
“water,” is the symbol of the passage in which we 
read 0°72 DS NI Mp, “let a little water be fetched” 
(ver. 4). The second word, 8°23, “of the mighty,” 
refers to the passage FIP" WAI "SW 3, “even the 
captivity of the mighty shall be taken away” (Isa. xlix, 
25). The third word, N>I"B, “iron,” refers to 5173 
Mp" bd, “iron is taken out of the earth” (Job 
xxviii, 2). In the same verse the Masorah remarks on 
AXT, “and wash,” N52 NIDSI NM ^D) ‘ie. “it 
occurs three times, and its symbol is ‘the waters of the 
servant are clean?” The first word, 8", “the waters,” 
refers to that verse in which before 1SM™5 is read 5" 
[i. e.in the same verse]; the second word, 853393", “ of 
the servant,” refers to D3739, “your servant,” which 
occurs in Gen. xix, 2. The third word, &"5%, “ clean,” 
refers to Isa. i, 16, 151M IM", “wash you, make you 
clean.” 

4. The word 7’2"0 stands alone without any addi- 
tion or explanation, and in this position it serves as 
a monitor: a. When one word differs from a similar 
one, either by its prefix or through another letter, and 
in this instance it calls the attention to the difference. 
Thus in Lev. xxv, 25 we read "MN ransa, “if 
thy brother be waxen poor;” but in ver. 35 we read 
JANN qandy, “and if thy brother,” etc. To the 
latter passage the Masorah adds 120, to call attention 
to the "5 in ver. 25, and "5° in ver. 35. b. When the 
difference is caused by another word. Thus in Numb. 
iv, 6, 14, we read 1°73 21W, “and shall put in the 
staves thereof ;” but in ver. 8, 11 we read MN ‘JW 
1°43, “and shall put,” etc. Here, in this instance, 
the Masorah places 120 to the first form. Comp. 
also Lev. xix, 5 and xxii, 29; Psa. lvi, 5, 12. œ. 
When a difference consists in the accents. Thus in 
Numb. iv, 30 we read MID DWANI WD, “even 
until fifty years;” but in ver. 35 we read 334 
my Dwaan. In this instance the attention is 


| called to the difference of the accents, viz. the first 33% 


has the Tebir, °, the second the Tiphcha, . These few 
examples will show the importance of the meaning of 
the 4299 in its different stages. See Buxtorf, Tiberias, 
seu Massoreticus Commentarius, p. 259 sq.; Frensdorff, 
Massora Magna, introd. p.9. (B. P.) 


Sim’e6n (Heb. Shimon’, IAW, a hearing, i. e. by 
Jehovah; Sept. and New Test. Zupewy, and so Jose- 
phus, Ant. i, 19, 7), the name of one of the heads of the 
Hebrew tribes, and of several other Jews named from 
him. In our account of the former we collect all the 
ancient and modern information. See also SIMON. 

1. The second of Jacob’s sons by Leah. B.C.1918, 
His birth is recorded in Gen. xxix, 33, and, in the ex- 
planation there given of the name it is derived from 
the root shama’, ‘to hear”—“ ‘Jehovah hath heard that 
I was hated’... and she called his name Shimeon.” 
This metaphor is not carried on (as in the case of some 
of the other names) in Jacob’s blessing; and in that of 
Moses all mention of Simeon is omitted. Fürst (//ebr. 
Handwb. s. ¥.) inclines to the interpretation “famous” 
(ruhmreicher). Redslob (A lttest. Namen, p. 93), on the 
other hand, adopting the Arabic root shama, considers 
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the name to mean “sons of bondage,” or “bondmen.” 
But the above text gives the natural etymology. 

The first group of Jacob’s children consists, besides 
Simeon, of the three other sons of Leah—Reuben, Levi, 
and Judah. With each of these Simeon is mentioned in 
some connection. “As Reuben and Simeon are mine,” 
says Jacob, “so shall Joseph’s sons Ephraim and Manas- 
seh be mine” (Gen, xlviii, 5). With Levi, Simeon was 
associated in the massacre of the Shechemites (xxxiv, 
25), a deed which drew on them the remonstrance of 
their father (ver. 30), and evidently also his dying curse 
(xlix, 5-7). With Judah the connection was drawn 
still closer. He and Simeon not only “went up” to- 
gether, side by side, in the forefront of the nation, to 
the conquest of the south of the Holy Land (Judg. i, 3, 
17), but their allotments lay together in a more special 
manner than those of the other tribes, something in the 
same manner as Benjamin and Ephraim. Besides the 
massacre of Shechem—a deed not to be judged of by 
the standards of a more civilized and less violent age, 
- and, when fairly estimated, not wholly discreditable 
to its perpetrators—the only personal incident related 
of Simeon is the fact of his being selected by Joseph, 
without any reason given or implied, as the hostage for 
the appearance of Benjamin (Gen. xlii, 19, 24, 36; xliii, 
23). 

These slight traits are characteristically amplified in 
the Jewish traditions, Inthe Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan 
it is Simeon and Levi who are the enemies of the lad 
Joseph. It is they who counsel his being killed, and 
Simeon binds him before he is lowered into the well at 
Dothan. (See further details in Fabricius, Cod, Pseudep. 
p. 535.) Hence Joseph’s selection of him as the hos- 
tage, his binding and incarceration. In the Midrash 
the strength of Simeon is so prodigious that the Egyp- 
tians are unable to cope with him, and his binding is 
only accomplished at length by the intervention of Ma- 
nasseh, who acts as the house steward and interpreter 
of Joseph. His powers are so great that at the mere 
roar of his voice seventy valiant Egyptians fall at his 
feet. and break their teeth (Weil, Bibl. Leg. p. 88). In 
the “ Testament of Simeon” his tierceness and implaca- 
bility are put prominently forward, and he dies warning 
his children against the indulgence of such passions 
(Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep, p. 533-543). 

TRIBE OF SIMEON.—The six sons of Simeon and the 

‘chief families of the tribe are mentioned in the lists of 
Gen. xlvi, 10 (in which one of them, bearing the name 
of Shaul [Saul], is specified -as “the son of the Canaan- 
itess”), Numb. xxvi, 12-14, and 1 Chron. iv, 24-43. In 
the last passage (ver. 27) it is mentioned that the fam- 
ily of one of the heads of the tribe “had not many 
children, neither did they multiply like to the children 
of Judah.” This appears to have been the case not only 
with one family, but with the whole tribe. At the cen- 
sus at Sinai Simeon numbered 59,300 fighting -men 
(Numb. i, 23). It was then the most numerous but two, 
Judah and Dan alone exceeding it; but when the sec- 
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The terms of this denunciation seem to imply a close 
bond of union between Simeon and Levi, and violent 
and continued exploits performed under that bond, such 
as the one that now remains on record. ‘The expres- 
sions of the closing lines evidently refer to the more 
advanced condition of the nation of Israel after the time 
of the death of the father of the individual patriarchs. 
Taking it, therefore, to be what it purports—an actual 
prediction by the individual Jacob—it has often been 
pointed out how differently the same sentence was ac- 
complished in the cases of the two tribes. Both were 
“divided” and “scattered.” But the dispersion of the 
Levites arose from their holding the post of honor in 
the nation, and being spread, for the purposes of educa- 
tion and worship, broadcast over‘the face of the coun- 
try. In the case of Simeon the doom refers primarily 
to the fact that originally this tribe had no separate al- 
lotment of territory, but only a series of cities selected 
from the region at first assigned to Judah (Josh. xv, 
21 sq.; comp. with xix, 1 sq.). See SOUTH COUNTRY. 
The eventual dispersion seems to have arisen from some 
corrupting element in the tribe itself, which first re- 
duced its numbers, and at last drove it from its allotted 
seat in the country—not, as Dan, because it could not, 
but because it would not, stav—and thus in the end 
caused it to dwindle and disappear entirely. ‘The non- 
appearance of Simeon’s name in the blessing of Moses 
(Deut. xxxiii, 6) may be explained from the circum- 
stance that the tribe is, in accordance with the above 
peculiarities, not regarded as having an independent 
existence. 

During the journey through the wilderness Simeon 
was a member of the camp which marched on the south 
side of the sacred tent. His associates were Reuben 
and Gad—not his whole- brothers, but the sons of Zilpah, 
Leah’s maid. The head of the tribe at the time of the 
Exode was Shelumiel, son of Zurishaddai (Numb. i, 6), 
ancestor of its one heroine, the intrepid Judith. Among 
the spies Simeon was represented by Shaphat, son of 
Hori, i. e. Horite, a name which, perhaps, like the “ Ca- 
naanitess” of the earlier list, reveals a trace of the lax 
tendencies which made the Simeonites an easy prey to 
the licentious rites of Peor, and ultimately destroyed the 
permanence of the tribe. At the division of the land 
his representative was Shemuel, son of Ammihud. 

The connection between Judah and Simeon already 
mentioned seems to have begun with the conquest. Ju- 
dah and the two Joseph-brethren were first served with 
the lion’s share of the land; and then, the Canaanites 
having been sufficiently subdued to allow the sacred 
tent to be established without risk in the heart of the 
country, the work of dividing the remainder among the 
seven inferior tribes was proceeded with (Josh. viii, 
1-6). Benjamin had the first turn, then Simeon (xix, 
1). By this time Judah had discovered that the tract. 
allotted to him was too large (ver. 9), and also too much 
exposed on the west and south for even his great pow- 
ers. ‘To Simeon accordingly was allotted a district out 


ond census was taken, at Shittim, the numbers had | of the territory of his kinsman, on its southern frontier, 


fallen to 22,200, and it was the weakest of all the tribes. 
This was no doubt partly due to the recent mortality 


following the idolatry of Peor, in which the tribe of | (ver. 1-8; 1 Chron. iv, 28-33). 





which contained eighteen or nineteen cities, with their 
villages, spread round the venerable well of Beersheba 
Of these places, with 


Simeon appears to have taken a prominent share, but ; the help of Judah, the Simeonites possessed themselves 


there must have been other causes which have escaped 
mention, 

The connection between Simeon and Levi implied in 
the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix, 5-7) has already been 
adverted to. The passage relating to them may be thus 
rendered : 


Simeon and Levi are [uterine] brethren, 
Instruments of violence are their swords. 
Into their [secret] council come not my soul! 
Unto their assembly join not my honor! 
For in their wrath they slew man, 
And in their self-will they honghed ox. 
Cursed be their wrath, for it [was] fierce, 
And their anger, for it [was] cruel! 
I will divide them in Jacob, 
And scatter them in Israel. 


(Judg. i, 3,17); and here they were found, doubtless by 
Joab, residing in the reign of David (1 Chron. iv, 31). 
During his wandering life David must have been much 
among the Simeonites. In fact, three of their cities are 
named in the list of those to which he sent presents of 
the spoil of the Amalekites, and one (Ziklag) was his 
own private property. It is therefore remarkable that 
the numbers of Simeon and Judah who attended his 
installation as king of Hebron should have been so 
much below those of the other tribes (xii, 23-37). Pos- 
sibly it is due to the fact that the event was taking 
place in the heart of their own territory, at Hebron. 
This. however, will not account for the curious fact that 
the warriors of Simeon (7100) were more numerous than 
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those of Judah (6800). After David’s removal to Jeru- ene Village: ee An Atreibé)? 
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i ai n o tribe was Shephatiah, son of Kinah. do. [On Wady Fikreh)? 
cvn, 19). , _ | Lebaoth. do. See BETH-LEBAOTH. 
The following list contains all the names of places in | Lehi. do. Tell Lekiyahf 
this tribe, with the probable modern names, (On the | Maaleh-acrabbim. ean: < AMER orner ee 
possible identifications, see the Quar. Statement of the | Moladah. ` FPA Tell Mik. ey oeeet 
« Pal. Explor. Fund,” Jan. 1875, p. 23 sq.). See TRIBE. Rachal. is i do [Makhnl? 
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Ain. do. See EN-RIMMON. Sheba eee a saad 
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ot : tna e e JERAI. 
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aal. do. See BaaLATH-BEER. Ziklag. do, (Muereta]? 
ee Prag PIRS P San Tene. What part Simeon took at the time of the division 
Bealoth. of the kingdom we are not told. The tribe was prob- 
Beer-lahai-roi. Well. See Lra, ably not in a sufficiently strong or compact condition 
ees anes: cook iKhulacenhy? to have shown any northern tendencies even had it en- 
Besor. Brook. Wady Gazzehf tertained them. The only thing which can be inter- 
Beth -birei, or Beth- reted into a trace of its having taken any part with 
’ Town.  [Sheta]?? P : : g y pi 
e Dat. } do ei the northern kingdom are the two casual notices of 2 
Beth-palet or -phelet. do. [Tell-Kuseifeh]? Chron. xv, 9 and xxxiv, 6, which appear to imply the 
Bethuel, or Bethul. he ghena? presence of Simeonites there in the reigns of Asa and 
Bizjoth- jah. o. e DAALAH, Josiah. But this may have been merely a manifesta- 
been za PATAT: tion of that vagrant spirit which was a cause or a con- 
Dimonah. do. [Um-Mzoghal] ? sequence of the prediction ascribed to Jacob. On the 
Eder. do. [Wady Emaz)? other hand, the definite statement of 1 Chron. iv, 41- 
En hakkore Spring Peik Hoat 43 (the date of which by Hezekiah’s reign seems to 
Ev-rimmon. do. See RIMMON. show conclusively its southern origin) proves that ac 
Esek. Well. See GFRAB. that time there were still some of them remaining in 
Etam. De Tell-Khewelfeh f the original seat of the tribe, and actuated by all the 
r ; warlike, lawless spirit of their progenitor. This frag- 
Ether. Town. [Beit Anwa}? € p , prog nl 8 
coer à do; co O alade ment of ancient chronicle relates two expeditions in 
adattah. 0: e HAZOR-HADATTAH. ' search of more eligible territory. The first, under thir- 
Havaroaddeh, Naat: rail Madurah]? | seen chieftains, leading, doubtless, a large body of fol- 
Hazar-shual. do. See SHEMA. lowers, was made against the Hamites and the Mehu- 
Hozar ee or Bag Jg Gea SANSLNNAN: nim, a powerful tribe of Bedawin, “at the entrance of 
2 r . Gedor at the east side of the ravine.” The second was 
Hazor. do. Tanibeh) ? : 
Hazoramam. do. SA cc OON smaller, but more adventurous. Under the guidance 
Hazor-hadattah. do. [Beyudh) ? of four chiefs a band of five hundred undertook an ex- 
Heshmon. Be. nee dese pedition against the remnant of Amalek, who had taken 
Hormah. do. See ZEPHATH. ` | refuge from the attacks of Saul or David, or some later 
lim. do. (Jebel Rukhi)? ursuers, in the distant fastnesses of Mount Seir. The 
p 
Uboar: oi i ao Jurrah]? expedition was successful. They smote the Amalekites 
Ki ont: do. [On Wady Kuseib]? | 8nd took possession of their quarters; and they were 
Kadesh-barnea. do. Ain-Haabf still living there after the return of the Jews from cap- 
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tivity, or whenever the first book of Chronicles was 
edited in its present form. 

The audacity and intrepidity which seem to have 
characterized the founder of the tribe of Simeon are 
seen in their fullest force in the last of his descendants 
of whom there is any express mention in the sacred 
record. Whether the book which bears her name be a 
history or a historic romance, Judith (q. v.) will always 
remain one of the most prominent figures among the 
deliverers of her nation. Bethulia would almost seem to 
have been a Simeonitish colony. Ozias, the chief man 
of the city, was a Simeonite (Judith vi, 15), and so was 
Manasses, the husband of Judith (viii, 2). She herself 
had the purest blood of the tribe in her veins. Her 
genealogy is traced up to Zurishaddai (in the Greek 
form of the present text Salasadai, ver. 1), the head of 
the Simeonites at the time of their greatest power. 
She nerves herself for her tremendous exploit by a 
prayer to “the Lord God of her father Simeon” and by 
recalling in the most characteristic manner, and in all 
their details, the incidents of the massacre of Shechem 
(ix, 2). 

Simeon is named by Ezekiel (xlviii, 25) and the 
author of the book of Revelation (vii, 7) in their cata- 
logues of the restoration of Israel. The former removes 
the tribe from Judah and places it by the side of Ben- 
jamin. See Meth. Quar. Rev, Jan. 1875, p. 121. 

2. (A. V. “Shimeon.”) An Israelite of the family 
of Harim who divorced his Gentile wife after the re- 
turn from Babylon (Ezra x, 31). B.C. 458. 

3. A priest, son of Joiarib (i. e. Jehoiarib), father of 
John and grandfather of Mattathias the father of the 
Maccabee brothers (1 Macc. ii, 1). 

4. The son of Judah and father of Levi in the ma- 
ternal genealogy of our Lord (Luke iii, 80). B.C. cir. 
886. He seems to have been the same with Maaseiah 
the son of Adaiah (2 Chron. xxiii, 1). 

5. A devout Jew, inspired by the Holy Ghost, who 
met the parents of our Lord in the Temple, took him 
in his arms, and gave thanks for what he saw, and 
knew of Jesus (Luke ii, 25-35). B.C.6. The circum- 
stance is interesting as evincing the expectations which 
were then entertained of the speedy advent of the Mes- 
siah; and important from the attestation which it con- 
veved in favor of Jesus from one who was known to 
have received the divine promise that he should “not 
taste of death till he had seen the Lord’s Christ.” 

In the Apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus, Simeon is 
called a high-priest, and the narrative of our Lord’s 
descent into hell 1s put into the mouths of Charinus 
and Lenuthius, who are described as two sons of Simeon, 
who rose from the grave after Christ’s resurrection 
(Matt. xxvii, 53) and related their story to Annas, Cai- 
aphas, Nicodemus, Joseph, and Gamaliel. 

Rabban Simon, whose grandmother was of the fam- 
ily of David, succeeded his father Hillel as president 
of the Sanhedrim about A.D. 13 (Otho, Lexicon Rubb. 
p. 697), and his son Gamaliel was the Pharisee at whose 
feet Paul was brought up (Acts xxii, 3) A Jewish 
writer specially notes that no record of this Simeon is 
preserved in the Mishna (Lightfoot, Horæ Heb. Luke 
ii, 25). It has been conjectured that he (Prideaux, 
Connection, anno 37, Michaelis) or his grandson (Schott- 
gen, Hore Heb. Luke ii, 25) of the same name may be 
the Simeon of Luke. In favor of the identity it is al- 
leged that the name, residence, time of life, and gener- 
al character are the same in both cases. that the re- 
markable silence of the Mishna and the counsel given 
by Gamaliel (Acts v, 38) countenance a suspicion of an 
inclination on the part of the family of the rabban to- 
wards Christianity. On the other hand, it is argued that 
these facts fall far short of historical proof, and that 
Simeon was a very common name among the Jews; 
that Luke would never have introduced so celebrated 
a character as the president of the Sanhedrim merely 
as “a man in Jerusalem;” and that his son Gamaliel, 
after all, was educated as a Pharisee. The question is 
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discussed in Witsius, Miscellanea Sacra, i, 21, 14-16. 
See also Wolf, Cure Philologice at Luke ii, 25; and 
Bibl. Hebr. ii, 682. See SIMON BeN-HILLEL. 

6. A form (Acts xv, 14; also 2 Pet. i, 2 in some 
MSS.) of the name of Simon Peter (q. v.). 

7. The proper name (Acts xiii, 1) of NIGER (q. v.),. 
an eminent Christian at Antioch. 


Simeon or Durnam, an English chronicler, taught 
mathematics at Oxford, and afterwards was precentor 
in the cathedral at Durham. We owe to him a Histo- 
ria de Gestis Regum Anglorum, from 616 to 1129, con- 
tinued down to 1156 by John of Hexham, and inserted 
in the Anglicane Historie Scriptores X of Twysden 
(Lond. 1652, fol.). It is mostly a literal reproduc- 
tion of the Chronicles of Florence of Worcester, who 
died in 1118. Simeon is likewise the author of a 
letter De Archiepiscopis Eboraci; and he has given 
under his own name, without any addition to the 
work, another production, Historia de Dunelmensi 
Ecclesia, printed in Twysden’s edition, but which al- 
together belongs, as Selden has shown, to Turgot, 
prior of Durham, who died in 1115. Simeon died 
after 1130. See Wright, Biogr. Britann. Literaria, 
vol, 1. 


Simeon or PoLoTZK, a Russian monk, poet, and 
ecclesiastical historian, was born at Polotzk in 1628, and 
was brought up by strangers; but after the capture of 
Smolensk he was called by the czar Alexis to educate 
his oldest son, and thus introduced a literary taste at 
the Kremlin. He composed dramas which were ap- 
preciated chiefly by Sophia, the intelligent sister of 
Peter I. When the emperor Theodore ascended the 
throne (1676), his preceptor obtained permission to es- 
tablish a press in connection with the palace. He con- 
ceived the design of reforming the Church. Being 
suspected, not without reason, of Roman Catholic ten- 
dencies, he was protected by his pupil from the ani- 
madversion of the Muscovite patriarch. We owe to 
Simeon several religious and poetical treatises, but the 
greater part of his works remain buried in the libraries 
of Moscow and Novgorod. He died at Moscow, Aug. 
25, 1680. 


Simeon, St., surnamed STYLITES (from ortXoc, as 
pillar), an early anchoret, was born about 390 at Sisan., 
on the confines of Cilicia and Syria. He was the son 
of a shepherd, and followed the same vocation himself 
till his thirteenth year, when he entered a monastery 
where several brethren consecrated themselves entirely 
to a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Living among 
austere devotees, he surpassed them all in the rigor of 
his mortifications, so that the superior, fearful of his 
example, at last dismissed him. After spending three 
years in solitude on Mt. Selenisissa, where he is said to 
have passed forty days without eating, a feat which he 
re-enacted for many years afterwards, he betook him- 
self to the top of a mountain in Syria, and there made 
for himself a sort of shelter with stones piled on each 
other. In order to withdraw himself from the impor- 
tunities of the crowds who came to him for the cure 
of their maladies, he contrived, about the vear 423, to 
establish his residence on the top of a column, which 
he raised first from six to twelve, and at length to 
twenty-eight and thirty-six feet in height. Its sum- 
mit was three feet in diameter and was surrounded 
with a balustrade of sufficient height. It was impossi- 
ble to lie down upon it, and Simeon there maintained 
his abode day and night. A mode of life so extraor- 
dinary was, in general, regarded as a piece of extrava- 
gance and vanity, but by many as a mark of unusual 
holiness. From his aerial retreat the ascetic gave his 
instructions to the people who resorted thither, and held 
public consultations. Three Christian emperors—The- 
odosius the Younger, Marcion, and Leo—came to see 
him. His life was compared to that of angels—offer- 
ing up prayers for men from his elevation and bringi 
down graces on them. His neck was loaded with an 
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iron chain. In praying he bent his body so that his 
forehead almost touched his feet. He took only one 
scanty meal a week and fasted throughout the season 
of Lent. He uttered prophecies and wrought an abun- 
dance of miracles. Simeon’s fame became immense. 
Pilgrims from distant lands, as Spain, Gaul, and even 
Britain, flocked to see him. Little figures of him were, 
during his own lifetime, set up in the workshops of 
Rome as charms against evil, He corresponded with 
bishops and emperors, and influenced the policy both 
of Church and State. By his life and his exhortations 
he converted multitudes of Saracens and other nomads 
of the desert. Some time after he had adopted his pe- 
culiar manner of life, some neighboring monks sent to 
ask why he was not content with such fashions of ho- 
liness as had sufficed for the saints of earlier days. 
The messenger was charged to bid him leave his pil- 
lar, and, in case of a refusal, to pull him down by force. 
But. Simeon, on hearing the order, put forth one of his 
feet as if to descend; and the messenger, as he had 
been instructed, acknowledged this obedience as a proof 
that the Stylite’s mode of life was approved by God, 
and desired him to continue init. At length the dev- 
il appeared to Simeon in the form of the Saviour and 
invited him to ascend to heaven in a chariot drawn by 
cherubim. Simeon put out his foot to enter the chari- 
ot, when the tempter vanished, and, in punishment of 
his presumption, left him with an ulcer in his thigh, 
which, for the remaining year of his life, obliged him 
to support himself on one leg. He died Sept. 1, 460. 
His body was removed with great ceremony to Anti- 
och, the inhabitants of which had requested that it 
might be given to them as a defence for their city in- 
stead of the walls which they had lost. The Latins 
celebrate Simeon’s festival on Jan. 5. There exists 
from him a Letter addressed to Theodosius the Younger 
to induce him to return to the Jews their synagogues; 
it is inserted in the Biblioth. Orientalis of Assemani. 
There is also found in vol. vii of the Bibl. Maz, Pa- 
trum a homily, De Morte Assidue Cogitanda, which is 
variously attributed to St. Simeon, to St. Macarius of 
Egypt, to St. Ephrem, and to Theophetus of Alexandria. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8.v. See STYLITEs. 

A disciple of Simeon by the name of Daniel succeed- 
ed to his reputation for sanctity and to his mode of 
life, which he maintained for thirty-three years in the 
still more trying climate of the shore of the Bosphorus, 
about four miles from Constantinople. The marvels of 
Daniel’s career are still more startling. Sometimes he 
was almost blown by the storms from the top of his 
pillar. At times for days together he was covered with 
snow and ice. How he sustained life, what nourish- 
ment he took, was a mystery to his disciples. The 
emperor at length insisted on a covering being placed 
over the top of the pillar, and Daniel survived till the 
year 494, See DANIEL THE STYLITE, 

See Theodoret, Hist. A scetica, c. 26; Ceillier, Hist. des 
Auteurs Sacreés, xv, 439; Acta Sanctorum, Jan.; Mura- 
tori, Acta Martyrum Orient, (1700); Krebs, De Stylites 
(Lips. 1753) ; Uhlemann, Simeo, der Fiirst Stylita (Leips. 
1846). See PILLAR SAINTS, 

Simeon, archbishop or THESSALONICA in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, and author of a number of works 
which are still extant, was a pronounced advocate of 
monasticism, a patriot, and a determined opponent of 
the Latin Church, against which he directed his most 
notable work, Kara Aipéicewy, etc. (Jassy, 1683, and 
abridged in R. Simon’s Critique de la Biblioth. de M. 
Du-Pin, p. 403 sq.), and his De Divino Templo, etc. (see 
Leon Allatii De Sim. Scriptis Diatriba | Par. 1664], p, 
185-192). Extracts are given in Jac. Goar, Kucholo- 
gium Grecorum (Par. 1647), and by Morinus, Gessner, 
and Possevin (De Simeon. Scriptis, p. 193; comp. Bibl. 
Maz. Patrum, xxii, 768 sq.). A number of additional 
writings from his pen are mentioned in Allatius, among 
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1430, about six months before the surrender of the city 
to Amurath II. See Allatii De Eccles. Occident. atque 
Orient. Perpetua Consensione Libri Tres (Col. Agripp. 
1648), lib. ii, c. 18, No. 13, p. 862 sq.; Gass, Mystik d. 
Nikolaus Cabasilus vom Leben in Christo (Greifswald, 
1849), p. 157 sq. 


Simeon, Charles, an English clergyman, was 
born at Reading, Sept. 24, 1759, and was educated at 
Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow. He was presented to the living of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge, in 1783, which he held un- 
til his death, in 1836. As a preacher, Simeon was dis- 
tinguished for an impassioned evangelicanism in lan- 
guage, sentiment, and doctrine, that at first roused bit- 
ter opposition, but he eventually became the centre of 
evangelical influence. He may be regarded as the 
founder of the Low -Church party. His best-known 
work is the Horæ Homileticæ, or Discourses (skeleton) 
upon the Whole Scriptures (1819-20, 11 vols. 8vo; Ap- 
pendix, 1828, 6 vols. 8vo). The entire works of Sim- 
eon, including Claude’s Essay on the Composition of a 
Sermon, were published in 21 vols, 8vo (Lond. 1840). 
Claude's Essay, with notes, etc., and 100 skeletons of 
Sermons, etc., were published in London in 1853 (12mo). 
For the copyright of his works he received £5000, of 
which Mr. Simeon appropriated £1000 to the Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, £1000 to 
the London Clerical Education Society, £1000 to the 
Church Missionary Society. and £210 to the binding of 
twenty large-paper copies presented to dignitaries and 
libraries. This series is now published by Henry G. 
Bohn (London), who issued a new edition of Simeon’s 
select works in 1854, 2 vols. 32mo. See Recollections 
of the Conversation Parties of the Rev. C. Simeon, ete. 
(1862, 8vo); London Reader, 1863, i, 87; 1864, ii, 295; 
Carus, Memoirs of Simeon (1847, 8vo; 2d ed. 1847, 
8vo); Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v. 

Simeon Metaphrastes was born of noble par- 
ents at Constantinuple in the 10th century, He was 
well educated, and raised himself by his merit to very 
high trust under the reigns of Leo the Philosopher and 
his son Constantine Porphyrogenitus, It is said that 
being sent by the emperor to Cyprus, a contrary wind 
carried his ship to the isle of Paphos. There he met 
an anchoret, who advised him to write the life of The- 
octista, a female saint of Lesbos, and he gradually ex- 
tended his work so that it included the lives of 120 
saints. He died in 976 or 977. His 120 Lires of the 
Saints are to be found in Latin translations in Surius; 
the Greek is not extant. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
s. ve; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v. 

Sim’eonite (Heb. collect. with the art. hash-Shi- 
mont’, NIID WII; Sept. Zypewy), a patronymic desig- 
nation of the descendants of Simeon (Numb. xxv, 14; 
xxvi, 14; 1 Chron. xxvii, 16). 


Similitude (M125, a physical resemblance, 2 
Chron. iv, 3; Dan. x, 16; "3S, a pattern, Psa. cvi, 
20; exliv, 12; MIAN, a shape, Numb. xii, 8; Deut. iv, 
12, 15, 16; dpordrnc, Oopoiwpa, Opotworg, similarity in 
general). The'word is now chiefly used in a figurative 
sense of a form of speech including the simple metaphor, 
or the extended comparison of various kinds, especially 
the two following of the latter. 

1. The Allegory, a figure of speech, has been defined 
by bishop Marsh, in accordance with its etymology, as 
“a representation of one thing which 1s intended to ex- 
cite the representation of another thing ;” the first rep- 
resentation being consistent with itself, but requiring, 
or being capable of admitting, a moral and spiritual in- 
terpretation over and above its literal sense. An ale- 
gory has been incorrectly considered by some as a length- 
ened or sustained metaphor, or a continuation of meta- 
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are quite distinct; no sustained metaphor, or succession 
of metaphors, can constitute an allegory, and the inter- 
pretation of allegory differs from that of metaphor in 
having to do not with words, but things. In every alle- 
gory there is a twofold sense—the immediate cr historic, 
which is understood from the words, and the ultimate, 
which is concerned with the things signified by the 
words. The allegorical interpretation is not of the 
words, but of the things signified by them; and not only 
may, but actually does, coexist with the literal interpre- 
tation in every allegory, whether the narrative in which 
it is conveyed be of things possible or real. An illus- 
tration of this may be seen in Gal. iv, 24, where the 
apostle gives an allegorical interpretation to the histor- 
ical narrative of Hagar and Sarah; not treating that 
narrative as an allegory in itself, as our A. V. would lead 
us to suppose, but drawing from it a deeper sense than 
is conveyed by the immediate representation. 

In pure allegory no direct reference is made to the 
principal object. Of this kind the parable of the prod- 
igal son is an example (Luke xv, 11-32). In mized al- 
legory the allegorical narrative either contains some 
hint of its application, as Psa. 1xxx, or the allegory and 
its interpretation are combined, as in John xv, 1-8; but 
this last passage is, strictly speaking, an example of a 
metaphor. 

The distinction between the parable and the allegory 
is laid down by dean Trench (On the Parables, ch. i) as 
one of form rather than of essence. “In the allegory,” 
he says, “there is an interpretation of the thing signi- 
fying and the thing signified, the qualities and proper- 
ties of the first being attributed to the last, and the two 
thus blended together, instead of being kept quite dis- 
tinct and placed side by side, as is the case in the para- 
ble. According to this, there is no such thing as pure 
allegory as above defined. See ALLEGORY. 

2. The Parable, as a form of teaching, differs from 
the Fable, (1) in excluding brute or inanimate creatures 
passing out of the laws of their nature, and speaking 
or acting like men; (2) in its higher ethical signifi- 
cance. It differs, it may be added, from the Mythus in 
being the result of a conscious deliberate choice, not the 
growth of an unconscious realism, personifying attri- 
butes, appearing, no one knows how, in popular belief. 
It differs from the Allegory in that the latter, with its 
direct personification of ideas or attributes, and the 
names which designate them, involves really no com- 
parison. The virtues and vices of mankind appear, as 
in a drama, in their own character and costume, The 
allegory is self-interpreting. The parable demands at- 
tention, insight, sometimes an actual explanation. It 
differs, lastly, from the Proverb in that it must include 
a similitude of some kind, while the proverb may assert, 
without a similitude, some wide generalization of expe- 
rience. So far as proverbs go beyond this, and state 
what they affirm in a figurative form, they may be de- 
scribed as condensed parables, and parables as expanded 
proverbs (comp. Trench on Parables, ch. i; and Grotius 
on Matt, xiii). See PARABLE. 

Simlai, Rabbi, a famous Jewish teacher of the 2d 
century, is known as the first who reduced all laws of 
Judaism to certain principles. Thus we read in the 
Talmud Babyl. Maccoth, fol. 23, col. 2 sq.: “ R. Simlai 
said that Moses was instructed to give 613 injunctions 
to the people, viz. 365 precepts of omission, correspond- 
ing to the days of the solar year, and 248 precepts of 
commission, corresponding to the members of the hu- 
man body. David reduced them all to eleven in the 
fifteenth Psalm: ‘Lord, who shall abide in thy taber- 
nacle, who shall dwell on thy holy hill? He that walk- 
eth uprightly,’ ete. The prophet Isaiah reduced them 
to six (xxxiii, 15): ‘He that walketh righteously,’ etc. 
The prophet Micah reduced them to three (vi, 8): 
‘What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?’ 
Isaiah, once more, reduced them to two (lvi, 1): ‘Keep 
ve judgment and do justice.’ Amos reduced them all 
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to one (v, 4): ‘Seek ye me, and ye shall live.’ But lest 
it might be supposed from this that God could be found 
in the fulfilment of his whole law only, Habakkuk said 
(ii, 4): ‘The just shall live by his faith?” Rabbi Sim- 
lai also acquired fame for his virulent opposition to 
Christianity. It has been suggested, and with appar- 
ent probability, that he had been chiefly engaged in 
controversy with the celebrated Origen, who spent con- 
siderable time in Palestine, and, as is well known, in- 
troduced into the Church a kind of Hagadic exegesis. 
It will readily be conceived that Christian truth was 
placed at disadvantage when made to depend on iso- 
lated portions or texts, and defended by exegetical nice- 
ties and subtleties, instead of resting on the general 
scope and bearing of the Old-Test. teaching, and on 
whole passages, taken in their breadth and fulness, as 
the individual exponents of general and well-ascertained 
principles. However, Hagadic studies sometimes led 
to a spirit of zealous inquiry, and to frequent contro- 
versies between Christians and Jews. An instance of 
these has, among others, been recorded by Jerome 
( Quest. in Genesin) in a discussion between Jason, a 
converted Jew, and his friend Papiscus. In the Tal- 
mud. Jerus. Berachoth, ix, 11 d, 12 a, and Genesis Rab- 
ba, c. viii, we still find some of those controversial 
points disputed by Simlai. See Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
iv, 265 sq.; Edersheim, Hist. of the Jewish Nation, p. 
517; Bäck, Die Gesch. des jüd. Volkes (Lissa, 1878), p. 
207; Cassel, Lehrbuch der jüdischen Geschichte u. Lite- 
ratur (Leipsic, 1879), p. 182. (B. P.) 


Simler, Johann Jakob, a descendant of the fol- 
lowing, was born in 1716 and died in 1788. He was in- 
spector of the seminary at Zurich, and left at his death a 
comprehensive collection of historical documents relating 
largely to events connected with the Reformation. It 
includes many letters by the various Reformers, though 
often they are only copies, and it ranks as an ornament 
of the town-library of Zurich. A work entitled Samm- 
lungen alter u. neuer Urkunden zur Beleuchtung der 
Kirchengeschichte, vornehml. d. Schweizerlandes (Zurich, 
1757 sq.) is from his pen. 


Simler, Josias, a prominent Swiss theologian, 
was born Nov. 6, 1530, at Cappel, near Zurich, being 
the son of a prior who had quitted the convent there 
and married, Young Simler had applied himself with 
success to belles-lettres, the sciences, and theology, de- 
voting several years to visiting the principal schools of 
Germany; and on his return to Zurich in 1549, he first 
assisted Conrad Gessner in the chair of mathematics, and 
afterwards was appointed to the exposition of the New 
Test. (1552) in the capacity of deacon in the Church 
of St. Peter. In 1563 he succeeded Bibliander (q. v.) 
and Vermigli in the theological chair at Zurich, and 
distinguished himself by an immense literary activity, 
in addition to a faithful performance of the duties of his 
office. He was twice married, and left by his second 
wife four children. Though greatly afflicted with gout, 
he possessed an exceedingly amiable disposition, and 
was fond of society, given to hospitality, and benevo- 
lent. He died of gout, July 2, 1576. His life was 
written by his colleague Stucki, of Zurich (1577), and 
his writings are catalogued in Gessneri Bibliotheca, am- 
plified by Frisium (Zurich, 1583). Letters addressed 
to him from Hungary may be found in Miscell. Tigur. 
ii, 213 sq., and in the Zurich Letters of the Parker Soci- 
ety. Comp. also Trechsel, Antitrinitarier, ii, 377 sq. 
Simler’s works deal with astronomy, geography, histo- 
ry, biography, and statistics, no less than with theology. 
He republished Gessner’s Bibliotheca Universalis in an 
abridged but much improved form (1555 and 1574). 
His Republ. Helvetiorum was translated into three lan- 
guages, and passed through twenty-nine editions, In 
theology he was chiefly engaged in defence of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s twofold nature. We mention, Respon- 
sio ud Maledicum Francisci Stancari . . . de Trinitate 
et Mediatore Nostro Jesu Christo (1558) :—De Æterno 
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Dei Filio Domino et Servatore Nostro Jesu Christo et de 
Spiritu Sancto, etc. (1558) :—A ssertio Orthod. Doctr. de 
Duabus Naturis Christi, etc. (1575) :—Scripta Veterum, 
de Una Persona et Duabus Naturis Christi, etc. (1571). 
The Commentarii in Exodum was published after his 
death, in 1584, The Confessio Helvetica of 1556, by 
Bullinger, has a preface by Simler. See Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Simmons, George Frederick, a Unitarian 
minister, was born in Boston, Mass., in 1814. He was 
prepared for college at the Latin school in that city, 
entered Harvard University in 1828, and graduated in 
1832. On leaving college he became private tutor in 
the family of David Sears, Longwood, Me. The next 
year he accompanied his family to Europe, and return- 
ing in July, 1835, entered the divinity school at Cam- 
bridge, where he completed his course in 1838. He 
was ordained evangelist, Oct. 9, 1838, and went imme- 
diately to Mobile and commenced his ministry. He 
only remained there until 1840, being obliged to fly be- 
cause of his protest against slavery. In April, 1841, he 
began to preach regularly at Waltham, Mass., and was 
installed as minister in that town in November follow- 
ing. In the spring of 1843, having resigned his charge, 
he repaired to the University of Berlin to still further 
study theology. He returned in October, 1845, and 
preached in several pulpits, till February, 1848, when 
he became pastor of the Unitarian Church, Springfield, 
lately vacated by Dr. Peabody. He was dismissed 
from this church because of his sympathy with George 
Thompson, the English abolition lecturer, and retired 
to Concord, Mass. In November, 1853, he began to 
supplv a church in Albany, N. Y., and was installed as 
its pastor, January, 1854. He died of hasty consump- 
tion, Sept. 5, 1855. The following is a list of his pub- 
lications: Who was Jesus Christ? (1839) :—The Trinity; 
ats Scripture, Formalism, etc. :—a Lecture (Springfield, 
1849) :—Sermons (1840, 1851, 1854) :—A Letter to the 
So-called Boston Churches (1846). A volume of his ser- 
mons was printed in 1855. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, viii, 554. 

Simmons, John, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born in Hancock County, Ga., 
Nov. 6, 1791. In his nineteenth year he united with 
the Church, and in 1815 was admitted into the South 
Carolina Conference. After four or five years he lo- 
cated, the better to provide for his family; but he still 
continued to labor. He organized societies, and even 
erected a church at his own expense. In 1847 Mr. 
Simmons was readmitted into the Georgia Conference, 
and again entered upon the regular work of the min- 
istry, until compelled to take a superannuated relation. 
This relation he sustained until his death, in Upson 
County, Ga., Dec. 12, 1865. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, M. E. Church, South, 1866, p. 24. 


Simmons, John C., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Jackson County, 
Ga., in 1806. In 1830 he was received on trial into the 
Georgia Conference, and labored thirty-eight years, most 
of the time as presiding elder. Ile died in 1868. See 
Minutes of Ann. Conf. of M. E. Ch., South, 1869, p. 319. 


Simmons, Perry A., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Macon County, Tenn., 
Dec. 1, 1833, and united with the Church at the age of 
fifteen. He received license to preach in 1854, removed 
to Missouri in 1861, and in 1868 united with the Mis- 
souri Conference. He was superannuated in 1870, and 
located at his own request in 1872. In 1875 he was 
readmitted to the conference, but died, near Lancaster, 
Schuyler Co., Mo., Oct. 3, 1876. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1876, p. 77. 

Simmons, William, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Mason County, Ky., June 
24, 1798, and removed with his parents the next year 
to Ohio. He was converted in 1816, licensed to preach 
July 17, 1820, and received on trial the same year by 
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the Ohio Conference. In his early ministry he trav- 
elled over extensive territory; and in 1825, besides be- 
ing pastor of the church in Detroit, Mich., he served as 
presiding elder of a district including the whole of that 
state and a part of Northern Ohio. His relation to his 
conference, during fifty-four years, was always effective. 
He was an agent of the Freedman’s Aid Society for a 
number of years, up to the time of his death, Aug. 6, 1874. 
For several years he was president of the trustees of 
Xenia College. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1874, p. 102. 

Simmons, William 8., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Bristol, R. I., Sept. 
24, 1813, and was converted at the age of sixteen. Hav- 
ing received a good education, and having served as a 
supply for two vears, he joined the New England Con- 
ference on trial, June, 1839. He was ordained deacon, 
June 13, 1841; and elder, June 11, 1843. His last ap- 
pointment was Hopeville, Providence Conference, where 
he died, Jan. 4, 1867. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1867, p. 102. 


Sim dis, in Grecian mythology, was the god of the 
river Simois, which joins the Scamander, or Xanthus, in 
the plain of Troy. He was the son of Oceanus and 
Tethys, and father of Astyoche and Hieromneme. 


Simon, in Grecian mythology, was one of the Tyr- 
rhenian pirates who attempted to enslave the youthful 
Bacchus and were by him turned into dolphins. 


Si’mon (Zipwy), a name of frequent occurrence in 
Jewish history in the post- Babylonian period. We 
here present those found in the Apocrypha, the New 
Test., and Josephus. It is doubtful whether it was 
borrowed from the Greeks, with whom it was not un- 
common, or whether it was a contraction of the He- 
brew Shimeon, i.e. Simeon. That the two names were 
regarded as identical appears from 1 Macc. ii, 65. 

1. Simon CHOSAMUS, a name that erroneously ap- 
pears in 1 Esdr. ix, 32, in place of the four names “ Shim- 
eon, Benjamin, Malluch, and Shemariah” of the He- 
brew text (Ezra x, 31,32). ‘ Chosameus” is apparent- 
ly formed by combining the last letter of Malluch with 
the first part of the following name, Shemariah. 

2. Second son of Mattathias and last survivor of the 
Maccabzean brothers. See MACCABEE, 4. 

3. Son of Onias, whom he succeeded in the high- 
priesthood (B.C. 302-293), being himself succeeded by 
his uncle Eleazar, although he left a son also called 
Onias (Josephus, Ant. xii, 2,5; 4,1,10). He is gener- 
ally called “Simon the Just.” See the following article, 
No.6. He is doubtless identical with the son of Onias 
the high-priest (iepeùç 0 péyac), whose eulogy closes 
the “praise of famous men” in the book of Ecclesiasti- 
cus (ch. iv). See EccLesiAsticus. Fritzsche, whose 
edition of Ecclesiasticus ( Ereg. Handb.) appeared in 
1860, maintains the common view that the reference is 
to Simon II, but without bringing forward any new 
arguments to support it, though he strangely under- 
rates the importance of Simon I (the Just). Without 
laying undue stress upon the traditions which attached 
to this name (Herzfeld, Gesch. Jsr.i, 195), it is evident 
that Simon the Just was popularly regarded as closing 
a period in Jewish history, as the last teacher of “the 
great synagogue.” Yet there is, in fact, a doubt to 
which Simon the title “the Just” was given. Herz- 
feld (i, 377, 378) has endeavored to prove that it be- 
longs to Simon II, and not to Simon I, and in this he is 
followed by Jost (Gesch. d. Judenth. i, 95). The later 
Hebrew authorities, by whose help the question should 
be settled, are extremely unsatisfactory and confused 
(Jost, p. 110, etc.); and it appears better to adhere to the 
express testimony of Josephus, who identifies Simon I 
with Simon the Just (Ant. xii, 2, 4, etc.), than to follow 
the Talmudic traditions, which are notoriously untrust- 
worthy in chronology. The legends are connected with 
the title, and Herzfeld and Jost both agree in supposing 
that the reference in Ecclesiasticus is to Simon knuwn 
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as “the Just,” though they believe this to be Simon II 
(comp. for the Jewish anecdotes, Raphall, Hist. of Jews, 
i, 115-124; Prideaux, Connection, ii, 1). 

4. “A governor of the Temple” in the time of Seleu- 
cus Philopator, whose information as to the treasures of 
the Temple led to the sacrilegious attempt of Heliodo- 
rus (2 Macc. iii, 4, etc.). B.C. 175. After this attempt 
failed, through the interference of the high-priest Onias, 
Simon accused Onias of conspiracy (iv, 1, 2), and a 
bloody feud arose between their two parties (ver. 5). 
Onias appealed to the king, but nothing is known as to 
the result or the later history of Simon. Considerable 
doubt exists as to the exact nature of the office which 
he held (mpoorarng roù iepoù, iii, 4). Various in- 
terpretations are given by Grimm (Exeg. Handb. ad 
loc.). The chief difficulty lies in the fact that Simon 
is said to have been of “the tribe of Benjamin” (ver. 
3), while the earlier “ruler of the house of God” (ò 
Nyoupevog oirov Tov Yeov [xupiov ], 1 Chron. ix, 11; 2 
Chron. xxxi, 13; Jer. xx, 1) seems to have been always 
a priest, and the “captain of the Temple” (orparnyoc 
Tov ispov, Luke xxii, 4, with Lightfoot’s note; Acts iv, 
1; v, 24, 26) and the keeper of the treasures (1 Chron. 
xxvi, 24; 2 Chron. xxxi, 12) must have been at least 
Levites. Herzfeld (Gesch. Isr. i, 218) conjectures that 
Benjamin is an error for Minjamin, the head of a priest- 
ly house (Neh. xii, 5,17). In support of this view it 
may be observed that Menelaus, the usurping high- 
priest, is said to have been a brother of Simon (2 Macc. 
iv, 23), and no intimation is anywhere given that he 
was not of priestly descent. At the same time, the cor- 
ruption (if it exist) dates from an earlier period than the 
present Greek text, for “tribe” (@vA7) could not be used 
for “family” (oixoc). The varions reading ayopavopiac 
(“regulation of the market”) for zapavopiag (“ dis- 
order,” iii, 4), which seems to be certainly correct, 
points to some office in connection with the supply 
of the sacrifices; and probably Simon was appointed to 
carry out the design of Seleucus, who (as is stated in 
the context) had undertaken to defray the cost of them 
(ver. 3). In this case there would be less difficulty 
in a Benjamite acting as the agent of a foreign king, 
even in a matter which concerned the Temple ser- 
vice. 

5. A resident of Jerusalem, son of Boethus, a priest 
of Alexandria, and a person of considerable note, whose 
daughter Herod the Great married, having first raised 
her father’s family to sufficient distinction by putting 
him into the high-priesthood in place of Jesus the son 
of Phabet (Josephus, Ant. xv, 9,3). B.C. 23. The 
woman having become involved in the domestic con- 
spiracies of his later reign, he divorced her, and dis- 
placed her father in the pontificate by Mattathias the 
son of Theophilus (ibid. xvii, 4,2). B.C.5. See Hicn- 
PRIEST. 

6. A slave of Herod who usurped royalty and com- 
mitted many atrocities till he was overcome and be- 
headed by Gratus (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 10,6). B.C. 4. 

7. Aprophet of the sect of the Essenes who interpreted 
Archelaus’s dream of the end of his reign (Josephus, Ant. 
xvii, 13, 3). A.D. 6. 

8. The father of Judas (q. v.) Iscariot (John vi, 71; 
xii, 4; xiii, 2, 26). A.D. ante 27. 

9. One of the apostles, usually designated Simon Pe- 
ter (q. v.). 

10. Another of the apostles, distinguished from the 
preceding as “ the Canaanite,” or rather Canantte (Matt. 
x, 4; Mark iii, 18), otherwise described as Simon Ze- 
lotes (Luke vi, 15; Acts i, 18). A.D. 27. The latter 
term (ZnAwrne ), which is peculiar to Luke, is the 
Greek equivalent for the Chaldee term (N3) preserved 
by Matthew and Mark (Kavavirng, as in text. recept., or 
Kkavavaiog, as in the Vulg., Cananeus, and in the best 
modern editions). Each of these equally points out 
Simon as belonging to the faction of the Zealots, who 
were conspicuous for their fierce advocacy of the Mosaic 
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ritual, The supposed references to Canaan (A. V.) or to 
Cana (Luther's version ) are equally erroneous. See 
CANAANITE. The term Kavavirng appears to have 
survived the other as the distinctive surname of Simon 
(Const. A post. vi, 14; viii, 27). He has been frequently 
identified with Simon the brother of Jesus, although 
Eusebius (H. E. iii, 11) clearly distinguishes between 
the apostles and the relations of Jesus, It is less likely 
that he was identical with Symeon, the second bishop 
of Jerusalem, as stated by Sophronius (App. ad Hieron. 
Catal.). Simon the Canaanite is reported, on the doubt- 
ful authority of the Pseudo-Dorotheus and of Nicephorus 
Callistus, to have preached in Egypt, Cyrene, and Mauri- 
tania (Burton, Lectures, i, 333, note), and, on the equal- 
ly doubtful authority of an annotation preserved in an 
original copy of the Apostolical Constitutions (viii, 27), 
to have been crucified in Judea in the region of Domi- 
tian. 

11. A relative of our Lord, the only undoubted no- 
tice of whom occurs in Matt. xiii, 55; Mark vi, 3, 
where, in common with James, Joses, and Judas, he is 
mentioned as one of the “brethren” of Jesus. A.D. 28. 
He has generally been identified with Symeon, who be- 
came bishop of Jerusalem after the death of James, A.D. 
62 (Euseb. H. E. iii, 11; iv, 22), and who suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the reign of Trajan at the extreme age of 120 
years (Hegesippus, ap. Euseb, H. E. iii, 32) in the year 
107, or, according to Burton (Lectures, ii, 17, note), in 
104. A very considerable probability also has from 
early times been attached to the opinion which identi- 
fies him with the subject of the preceding paragraph, 
for in all the lists of the apostles he is named along with 
James the son of Alpheus, and Jude or Thaddeus, But 
in whatever sense the term “brother” is accepted—a 
vexed question which has been already amply discussed 
under BROTHER and JAMES—it is clear that neither 
Eusebius nor the author of the so-called Apostolical 
Constitutions understood Symeon to be the brother of 
James, nor consequently the “brother” of the Lord. 
Eusebius invariably describes James as “the brother” 
of Jesus (H. E. i, 125 ii, 1, al.), but Symeon as the son 
of Clopas and the cousin of Jesus (iii, 11; iv, 22), and 
the same distinction is made by the other author (Const. 
A post. vii, 46). 

12. A Pharisee in whose house a penitent woman 
anointed the head and feet of Jesus ( Luke vii, 40). 
A.D. 28. 

13. A resident at Bethany, distinguished as “the 
leper,” not from his having leprosy at the time when he 
is mentioned, but at some previous period. It is not 
improbable that he had been miraculously cured by Je- 
sus. In his house Mary anointed Jesus preparatory to 
his death and burial (Matt. xxvi, 6, ete; Mark xiv, 3, 
ete; John xii, 1, etc.), A.D. 29. Lazarus was also 
present as one of the guests, while Martha served (John 
xii, 2). The presence of the brother and his two sisters, 
together with the active part the latter took in the pro- 


ceedings, leads to the inference that Simon was related 


to them; but there is no evidence of this, and we can 
attach no credit to the statement that he was their fa- 
ther, as reported on Apocryphal authority by Nicepho- 
rus (H. E. i, 27), and still less to the idea that he was 
the husband of Mary. Simon the leper must not be 
confounded with the preceding. 

14. A Hellenistic Jew, born at Cyrene on the north 
coast of Africa, who was present at Jerusalem at the 
time of the crucifixion of Jesus either as an attendant 
at the feast (Acts ii, 10) or as one of the numerous set- 
tlers at Jerusalem from that place (vi, 9). A.D. 29. 
Meeting the procession that conducted Jesus to Gol- 
gotha as he was returning from the country, he was 
pressed into the service (7yyapevoay, a military term) 
to bear the cross (Matt. xxvii, 32; Mark xv, 21; Luke 
xxiii, 26) when Jesus himself was unable to bear it any 
longer (comp. John xix, 17). Mark describes him as 
the father of Alexander and Rufus, perhaps because 
this was the Rufus known to the Roman Christians 
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(Rom. xvi, 13), for whom he more especially wrote. 
The Basilidian Gnostics believed that Simon suffered in 
jieu of Jesus (Burton, Lectures, ii, 64).- 

15. A Samaritan living in the apostolic age, distin- 
guished as a sorcerer or “magician” from his practice 
of magical arts (uayedwr, Acts viii, 9)—A.D. 30—and 
hence usually designated in later history as Simon Ma- 
gus. His history is a remarkable one. He was born at 
Gitton, a village of Samaria (Justin Mart. A pol. i, 26), 
identified with the modern Kuryet Jit, near Nablis 
( Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 308, note). Some doubt has 
been thrown on Justin’s statement from the fact that 
Josephus (Ant. xx, 7,2) mentions a reputed magician 
of the same name and about the same date who was 
born in Cyprus. It has been suggested that Justin bor- 
rowed his information from this source, and mistook 
Citium, a town of Cyprus, for Gitton. If the writers 
had respectively used the gentile forms Kırıúç and 
Turrcevc, the similarity would have favored such an 
idea. But neither does Josephus mention Citium, nor 
yet does Justin use the gentile form. It is far more 
probable that Josephus would be wrong than Justin in 
any point respecting Samaria. Simon Magus was prob- 
ably educated at Alexandria (as stated in Clem. Homil. 
ii, 22), and there became acquainted with the eclectic 
tenets of the Gnostic school. Either then or subse- 
quently he was a pupil of Dositheus, who preceded him 
as a teacher of Gnosticism in Samaria, and whom he 
supplanted with the aid of Cleobius (Const. A post. vi, 8). 
He is first introduced to us in the Bible as practicing 
magical arts in a city of Samaria, perhaps Sychar (Acts 
viii, 5; comp. John iv, 5), and with such success that 
he was pronounced to be “the power of God which is 
called great” (Acts viii, 10). The A. V. omits the word 
cxaXovpévn, and renders the words “the great power of 
God.” But this is to lose the whole point of the desig- 
nation. \ The Samaritans described the angels as duvva- 
peg (oss), i.e. uncreated influences proceeding from 
God (Gieseler, Eccl. Hist. i, 48, note 6). They intend- 
ed to distinguish Simon from such an order of beings by 
adding the words “which is called great,” meaning 
thereby the source of all power—in other words, the 
Supreme Deity. Simon was recognised as the incarna- 
tion of this power. He announced himself as in a spe- 
cial sense “some great one” (Acts viii, 9), or, to use his 
own words (as reported by Jerome, on Matt. xxiv, 5), 
“ Ego sum sermo Dei, ego sum Speciosus, ego Paracle- 
tus, ego Omnipotens, ego omnia Dei.” The preaching 
and miracles of Philip having excited Simon’s observa- 
tion, he became one of his disciples, and received bap- 
tism at his hands. Subsequently he witnessed the ef- 
fect produced by the imposition of hands as practiced 
by the apostles Peter and John, and being desirous of 
acquiring a similar power for himself, he offered a sum 
of money for it. His object evidently was to apply the 
power to the prosecution of magical arts. The motive 
and the means were equally to be reprobated; and his 
proposition met with a severe denunciation from Peter, 
followed by a petition on the part of Simon, the tenor 
of which bespeaks terror, but not penitence (Acts viii, 9- 
24). The memory of his peculiar guilt has been per- 
petuated in the word simony (q. V.) as applied to all 
traffic in spiritual offices. Simon's history subsequent- 
ly to his meeting with Peter is involved in difficulties. 
Early Church historians depict him as the pertinacious 
foe of the apostle Peter, whose movements he followed 
for the purpose of seeking encounters, in which he was 
signally defeated. In his journeys he was accompanied 
by a female named Helena, who had previously been a 
prostitute at Tyre, but who was now elevated to the po- 
sition of his éyvora, or divine intelligence (Justin Mart. 
A pol. i, 26; Euseb. H. E. ii, 13). In the éyvoa, as em- 
bodied in Helena’s person, we recognise the dualistic ele- 
ment of Gnosticism derived from the Manichzan sys- 
tem. The Gnostics appear to have recognised the dvva- 
pc and the éyvora as the two original principles from 
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whose junction all beings emanated. Simon and Helena 
were the incarnations in which these principles resided. 
Simon’s first encounter with Peter took place at Caesarea 
Stratonis (according to the Const. A post. vi, 8), whence 
he followed the apostle to Rome. Eusebius makes no 
mention of this first encounter, but represents Simon’s 
journey to Rome as following immediately after the in- 
terview recorded in Scripture (H. E. ii, 14); but his 
chronological statements are evidently confused, for in 
the very same chapter he states that the meeting be- 
tween the two at Rome took place in the reign of Clau- 
dius, some ten years after the events in Samaria. Justin 
Martyr, with greater consistency, represents Simon as 
having visited Rome in the reign of Claudius, and omits 
all notice of an encounter with Peter. His success there 
was so great that he was deified, and a statue was erected 
in his honor with the inscription “Simoni Deo Sancto” 
(A pol. i, 26, 56). Justin’s authority has been impugned 
in respect to this statement on the ground that a tablet 
was discovered in 1574 on the Tiberina insula, which 
answers to the locality described by Justin (iv r@ Ti- 
Bepi moray peratd rõv ovo yepupwy), and bearing 
an inscription, the first words of which are “Semoni 
Sanco Deo Fidio.” This inscription, which really applies 
to the Sabine Hercules (Sancus Semo), is generally sup- 
posed to have been mistaken by Justin, in his ignorance 
of Latin, for one in honor of Simon, Yet the inscrip- 
tion goes on to state the name of the giver and other 
particulars: “Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio sacrum Sex. 
Pompeius, Sp. F. Col. Mussianus Quinquennalis decus 
Bidentalis donum dedit.” That Justin, a man of litera- 
ry acquirements, should be unable to translate such an 
inscription—that he should misquote it in an Apology 
duly prepared at Rome for the eye of a Roman emperor 
—and that the mistake should be repeated by other 
early writers whose knowledge of Latin is unquestioned 
( Irenæus, Adv. Heres. i, 20; Tertullian, Apol. 13). 
these assumptions form a series of difficulties in the way 
of the theory (Salmasius, Ad Spartianum, p. 38; Van 
Dale, De Oraculis, p. 579; Burton, Heresies of the A pos- 
tolic Age, p. 374, etc.). The above statements can be 
reconciled only by assuming that Simon made two ex- 
peditions to Rome—the first in the reign of Claudius; 
the second, in which he encountered Peter, in the reign 
of Nero about the year 68 (Burton, Lectures, i, 233, 318) ; 
and even this takes for granted the disputed fact of Pe- 
ter’s visit to Rome. See PETER. This later date is to 
a certain extent confirmed by the account of Simon’s 
death preserved by Hippolytus (A dv. Heres. vi, 20) ; for 
the event is stated to have occurred while Peter and 
Paul (the term amrosróňoiç evidently implying the 
presence of the latter) were together at Rome. Simon's 
death is associated with the meeting in question. Ac- 
cording to Hippolytus, the earliest authority on the 
subject, Simon was buried alive at his own request, in 
the confident assurance that he would rise again on the 
third day (ibid. vi, 20). According to another account, 
he attempted to fly, in proof of his supernatural power, 
in answer to the prayers of Peter, he fell and sustained 
a fracture of his thigh and ankle bones (Const. .4 post. 
ii, 14; vi, 9); overcome with vexation, he committed 
suicide (Arnob. Adv. Gent. ii, 7). Whether this state- 
ment is confirmed, or, on the other hand, weakened, by 
the account of a similar attempt to fly recorded by 
heathen writers (Sueton. Nero, 12; Juven. Sat. iii, 79), 
is uncertain. Simon’s attempt may have supplied the 
basis for this report, or this report may have been erro- 
neously placed to his credit. Burton (Lectures, i, 295) 
rather favors the former alternative. Simon is gener- 
ally pronounced by early writers to have been the found- 
er of heresy. It is difficult to understand how he was 
guilty of heresy in the proper sense of the term, inas- 
much as he was not a Christian. Perhaps it refers to 
his attempt to combine Christianity with Gnosticism. 
He is also reported to have forged works professing 
to emanate from Christ and his disciples ( Const. 
A post. vi, 16). See Tillemont, Mémoires, i, 158 sq.; 
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Beausobre, Hist. du Manichéisme, vol. i; Ittigius, Hist. 
Eccles, Selecta Capita, v, 16, ete. ; Mosheim, History of 
the Church, cent. il, 5, 12; De Rebus Christianorum, etc., 
p- 190 sq.; Burton, He -esies of the Apostolic Age, lect. 
iv; Milman, Hist. of Christianity, ìi, 96 sq., ete. 

16. A tanner and a Christian convert living at Jop- 
pa at whose house Peter lodged (Acts ix, 43). A.D. 
32. The profession of tanner was regarded with con- 
siderable contempt, and even as approaching to unclean- 
ness, by the rigid Jews. See Tanner. That Peter 
selected such an abode showed the diminished hold 
which Judaism had on him. ‘The house was near the 
seaside (x, 6, 32), for the convenience of the water.— 
Smith. The traditionary “house of Simon” is still 
shown at Jaffa in a not improbable position. Some 
time since an order was issued by the sultan for remov- 
ing the old walls and fortifications at Jaffa (Joppa). In 
cutting a gate through a water battery at an angle of 
the sea-wall built by Vespasian, and directly in front of 
the reputed house of Simon the tanner, the men came 
on three oval-shaped tanners’ vats, hewn out of the nat- 
ural rock and lined with Roman cement, down very 
near the sea, and similar in every respect to those in 
use eighteen centuries ago. There is also a fresh-water 
spring flowing from the cliffs close by, long known as 
the town spring. This discovery at least proves that 
the house on the rocky bluff above, and from which 
steps lead down to the vats, must have belonged to 
some tanner; and, as perhaps not more than one of that 
trade would be living i in so small a place as Jaffa, sume 
probability is given to the tradition that this is the 
identical spot where the house of Simon stood with 
whom Peter was sojourning when he saw his vision. 
See JOPPA. 

17. A well-informed citizen of Jerusalem who per- 
suaded the people to exclude Agrippa from the Temple, 
but was pardoned for the offence on his confession (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xix, 7,4). A.D. 38. 

18. Son of Saul, and a distinguished Jew who slew 
many of the inhabitants of Scythopolis, and finally 
killed himself, with his entire family (Josephus, War, 
ii, 18, £). A. D. 69. 

19. Son of Gioras of Gerasa, and a prominent leader 
of the Jews in their last struggle with the Romans, ac- 
cording to Josephus, who relates at length some of his 
exploits against Cestius Gallus (War, i ii, 19, 2), his in- 
trigues at Massada, his campaigns in ‘Acrabbattine and 
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Idumæa (ibid. iv, 9, 3 sq. ), and his final capture and 
execution by the Romans (ibid. vii, 2,1; 5,6). A.D. 70. 

20. Son of Cathlas and one of the Idumzan generals 
who came at the invitation of the Zealots during the 
intestine broils at the tinal siege of Jerusalem. Jo- 
sephus recites a speech of his on the occasion (War, iv, 
4,4.) A.D. 70. 


Simon, a name common to a number of Jewish rab- 
bins and literati, of whom we mention the following : 

1. Simos Duran. See RASHBAZ. 

2. SIMON BEN-GAMALIEL I, A.D. cir. 50-70, succeed- 
ed his father Gamaliel (q. v.). The authentic notices 
of him are very few. We get a glimpse or two of him 
in the storm which was then so fiercely raging in Jeru- 
salem. As the resolute opponent of the Zealots, he took 
an active part in the political struggles whose convul- 
sions hastened the ruin of the state. He also took an 
active part in the defence of Jerusalem, and fell, one of 
the many victims of the national struggle. Josephus 
(Life, § 38) says of him: 6 éé Lipwy ovToc Ñv TÓN EWC 
piv ‘Iepooodt pwr, yévoug dé opóðpa Naurpoù, TÄS ÖÈ 
bapıisaiwv aipécewe, ot TED TA TATPLA vomepa CoKxovot 
Tüv Grwy axpiBeig Srapipev. “Hy ò: ovTOC avnp 
wANONE oVvETEWC TE Kal hoyropov, duvdpews TE Tpay- 
para kakw¢ Keipeva ppovhos TY EavTou Ccopswoacyat. 
His recorded maxim is: “The world exists by virtue 
of three things—viz., truth, justice, and peace; as it is 
said, Truth and the judgment of peace shall be in your 
gates” (Aboth,i, 18). He also belongs to the ten teach- 
ers who were called M125% sannar, “the killed for the 
kingdom,” and their death is celebrated on the 25th of 
Sivan, for which day a fast is ordained. Comp. Schit- 
rer, Lehrbuch der neutest. Zeitgeschichte (Leips. 1874), p. 
335, 453, 459; Derenbourg, Essai sur [ Histoire et la Gé- 
ographie de lu Pulestine, p. 270 sy.; Bäck, Gesch. des jiid. 
Volkes (Lissa, 1878), p. 157; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, iii, 
324, 354, 370, 388 sq.; Cassel, Lehrbuch der jüd. Gesch. 
u. Literatur (Leips. 1879), p. 147, 150, 166, 168, 177. 

3. SIMON BEN-GAMALIEL LI, A.D. cir. 140-160, a con- 
temporary of Nathan the Babylonian (q. v.), was the ouly 
schoolboy who escaped from the slaughter at Bethira un- 
der Bar-cocheba. He was the father of the famous Judah 
the Holy (q. v.), and was elected to the presidency when 
yet a youth. Simon was much regarded by the people 
for the sake of his illustrious forefathers; but his striv- 
ing for autocratic power aroused an opposition party 
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against him, which rendered his position very difficult. 
From some of the decisions of Simon which have come 
down to us, he seems to have been not only a man with 
a passable knowledge of Hebrew law, but, for a Jew at 
that time, an extraordinary proficient in Gentile litera- 
ture. He cultivated the study of the Greek language, 
and gave his countenance to the reading of the Sept. 
Comp. the essay by Ph. Bloch on Simon, in Frankel’s 
Monatsschrift, 1864, p. 81 sq. 

4. SIMON BEN-HILLEL, who succeeded his father 
Hillel (q. v.) A.D. cir. 10-30, is said (Baronius, A.D. 1, 
n. 40), upon the authority of Athanasius and Epiphani- 
us, to have been that same Simon whom Luke described 
as embracing the infant Saviour in the Temple and pro- 
nouncing the Nunc dimittis (ii, 23-35). Whether he is 
the same whom Josephus (Ant. xix, 7, 4) describes as 
accusing king Agrippa of an unholy living, and that he 
should be excluded from the Temple, since it belonged 
only to native Jews (1poonKovong Toiç éyyevéot) is dif- 
ficult to tell. Simon’s recorded maxim is found in A both, 
3,17: “ All my life have I been brought up among sages, 
nor have I found anything better than to keep silence; 
for to act, and not to explain, is the principle and basis 
of all; but he who multiplies words only induces sin.” 
See SIMEON 5. 

5. SIMON BEN-JOCHAI, the reputed author of the Zo- 
har (q. v.), lived in the 2d century. The biographical 
notices of him are so enveloped in mythical extrava- 
gances as to make it difficult to give a true statement 
of his life. His whole life was absorbed in the study of 
the Cabala, in which science he was regarded as one 
of the most eminent masters. He existed in a world of 
his own, a region beyond the bounds of ordinary nature, 
and peopled by the genii of his own imagination. His 
occasional intercourse with his coreligionists did not 
propitiate their good affections; he was disliked by some 
for the moroseness of his disposition, and feared by oth- 
ers from his supposed connection with the spirits of the 
other world. “He, had the character of being an un- 
pleasant companion and a bitter opponent; moreover, 
he merited the reproaches of his countrymen by causing 
the overthrow of the school at Jamnia. At a time when 
their Gentile rulers were grudging the Jews the partial 
relaxation they had lately enjoyed from the severe dis- 
cipline of Hadrian, and when the jealousy and suspicion 
entertained against them were so great that the pa- 
triarch, who dared not use the title of nast nor assume 
any outward mark of authority, was constrained to screen 
the ordinary routine of the schools as much as possible 
from observation, and not only to prohibit the publica- 
tion of books, but also to forbid the students to take 
written notes of the lectures, Simon ben-Jochai was rash 
enough to inveigh against their oppressors in a public 
discourse.” The affair, becoming a topic of public con- 
versation, aroused the displeasure of the civil authori- 
ties. A process of law was instituted, and Simon was 
doomed to die. He managed, however, to escape, and, 
accompanied by his son, he concealed himself in a cav- 
ern, where he remained for twelve years. Here, in the 
subterranean abode, he occupied himself entirely with 
the contemplation of the sublime Cabala, and was con- 
stantly visited by the prophet Elias, who disclosed to 
him some of its secrets which were still concealed from 
the theosophical rabbi. Here, too, his disciples resorted 
to be initiated by their master into those divine mys- 
teries; and here Simon ben-Jochai expired with this 
heavenly doctrine in his mouth while discoursing on it 
to his disciples. Scarcely had his spirit departed when 
a dazzling light filled the cavern, so that no one could 
look at the rabbi; while a burning fire appeared outside, 
forming, as it were, a sentinel at the entrance of the 
cave, and denying admittance to the neighbors. It was 
not till the light inside and the fire outside had disap- 
peared that the disciples perceived that the lamp of Is- 
rael was extinguished. As they were preparing for his 
obsequies, a voice was heard from heaven, saving, “Come 
ye to the marriage of Simon ben-Jochai; he is entering 
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into peace, and shall rest in his chamber!” When the 
funeral procession moved towards the grave, a light re- 
vealed itself in the air; and when the remains were 
deposited in the tomb, another voice was heard from 
heaven, saying, “This is he who caused the earth to 
quake and the kingdoms to shake!” Such is the state- 
ment concerning Simon ben-Jochai, and in its tradition- 
al garb it is probably more intended to show the affec- 
tion and reverence with which this sage was regarded 
by his disciples. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 329 sq.; Eth- 
eridge, Jntroduction to Jewish Literature, p. 80 sq. ; Gins- 
burg, The Kabbalah, p. 9; Edersheim, History of the Jew- 
ish Nation, p. 261; Grätz, Gesch. d. Juden, iv, 196 sq.3 
470 sq.; Bäck, Gesch. des jüd. Volkes, p. 199; Cassel, 
Lehrbuch der jüd. Gesch. u. Literatur ( Leips. 1879 ), 
p.176; Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. s. v. 

6. Simon I “tHE Just” (B.C. cir. 300-200). Under 
this name he was known ¢ta re TÒ mpòç Sey etiaeBic 
Kai TO mpeg Toùèç OpogvAroug etvouy (Josephus, Ant. 
xii, 2). Derenbourg has conclusively established that 
this Simon is the same that is spoken of in Ecclesiasti-. 
cus, There are many legends about him. According 
to one, it was he who encountered Alexander the Great ; 
according to another, he was the last surviving member 
of the Great Synagogue (MD>17aM MOIS Mw); ac- 
cording to another, it was he who warned Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator not to enter the Temple. All the traditions, 
however, combine in representing Simon as closing the 
better days of Judaism. “ Down to his time,” says dean 
Stanley (History of the Jewish Church, iii, 276 sq.), “it 
was always the right hand of the high-priest that drew 
the lot of the consecrated goat; after his time the lett 
and right wavered and varied. Down to his time the 
red thread round the neck of the scape-goat turned 
white, as a sign that the sins of the people were forgiv- 
en; afterwards its change was quite uncertain. The 
great light at the entrance of the Temple burned, in his 
time, without fail; afterwards it often went out. Two 
fagots a day sufficed to keep the flame on the altar 
alive in his time; afterwards piles of wood were insuf- 
ficient. In his last year he was said to have foretold 
his death, from the omen that, whereas on all former 
occasions he was accompanied into the Holy of Holies 
on the Day of Atonement, to the entrance only, by an 
old man clothed in white from head to foot, in that year 
his companion was attired in black, and followed him 
as he went in and came out. These were the forms in 
which the later Jewish belief expressed the sentiment 
of his transcendent worth, and of the manifold changes 
which were to follow him.” Inthe book called Ecclesi- 
asticus we are told of Simon’s activity for his people. 
Thus he made the city of Jerusalem, which had suffered 
much through the wars, a great stronghold, in order 
that it might not be so easily taken, for which many 
gloomy prospects continually sprang up. The Temple 
Simon also fortified, repaired all damaged places, and 
raised the foundation of the fore court. The reservoir 
in the Temple, holding the water, he enlarged to the 
extent of a pond, jn order that the inhabitants might 
not suffer from scarcity of water in case of a siege. 
Since that time, the Temple had always large quanti- 
ties of water in store, which, in a hot climate, and on dry 
soil like Jerusalem, was looked upon with great astonish- 
ment. If Simon thus cared for the material interest of 
his people, he was not the less severed from the idea of 
Judaism, that Israel’s strength does not depend upon 
such means, “Of three things Israel’s salvation is 
composed” is taught by the choice sentetce preserved 
to us—“ upon observance of the law (Torah); upon rec- 
onciliation with God by virtue of means of grace, which 
the Temple worship furnishes (Abodah); and upon 
works of charity (Gemiluth Chassadim).” His piety 
was a purified one, free from ascetic excess. His period, 
full of wars and troubles, brought about many evils, and 
the strictly pious sought, as during the time of the 

' prophets, to withdraw from human society altogether, 
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and to consecrate themselves in vowing to lead a Naza- 
ritish life—the first step to the sect of the Assidæans. 
Simon did not like this mode of life, and showed his pro- 
test against it by not allowing the priests to use the 
pieces due to them from the sacrifice of the Nazarites. 
Only once he made an exception in favor of a young 
beautiful shepherd who came to him as a Nazarite. 
“Why do you wish,” inquired the high-priest of the 
youth, with a splendid head full of ringlets, “to destroy 
thy beautiful head of hair?” To this the shepherd re- 
plied, “ Because my head full of ringlets has nearly en- 
ticed/me to sin from mere vanity. I once saw my re- 
flection in a clear stream, and, as my likeness thus met 
my eye, the thought of self-deification took hold of me; 
wherefore I consecrated my hair unto the Lord through 
the Nazarite vow.” On hearing these words Simon 
kissed the young shepherd of such morally pure sim- 
plicity, and said to him, “Oh, if there were only in Is- 
rael many Nazarites like yourself!” Beautiful, indeed, 
is the magnificent eulogy of Ben-Sira, the writer of Ec- 
clesiasticus, in which he describes our Simon (l, 1-21): 


“How pea was he when, coming forth from the 
tempie, 
He appeared from within the veil! 
He was as the morning star in the midst of clouds, 
And as the moon in the days of Nisan: 
Aa the sun shining upon a palace, 
And as the rainbow in the cloud: 
As the waving wheat in the field, 
As the Persian lily by a fountain, 
And as the trees of Lebanon in the days of vintage: 
As the pernime of frankincense upon a censer, 
As à collar of gold of variegated beauty 
And adorned with precious stones: 
As a fair olive-tree whose boughs are perfect, 
And as the tree of anointing whose branches are full.” 


This description, says Stanley, “is that of a venerable 
personage who belonged to a nobler age and would be 
seen again no more.” See Derenbourg, Essai sur His- 
toire et la Geographie de la Palestine, p. 47-51; Griitz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, ii, 235 sq., and his essay, Simon der Ge- 
rechte und seine Zeit, in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, 1857, 
p. 45-56; Etheridge, /ntroduction to Hebrew Literature, 
p. 19 sq.; Edersheim, The Temple, its Ministry and Ser- 
vices at the Time of Jesus Christ, p.325; Milman, History 
of the Jews, i, 495; Stanley, History of the Jewish Church, 
iii, 276 sq.; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. xiv, 383; Bick, 
Gesch. d. jüd. Volkes, p. 37 sq. 

7. SIMON BEN-LAKISH, was born at Bostra A.D. cir. 
200, and died cir. 275. He was a man remarkable for 
his bodily stature and a corresponding magnitude of in- 
tellect. For some time he served as a legionary in the 
Roman army, and after his restoration to a life of study 
became, by marriage, the brother-in-law of R. Jochanan 
Bar-Napacha (q. v.) Ben-Lakish, or more commonly 
Resh-Lakish, is the same who held that the book of Job 
was only an allegory, NON N5933 Ndi man Nd SYN 
mr bwa, i.e. “Job never lived and never existed, but 
is a parable.” See Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, iv, 260 sq. 

8. Simon BEN-Srieracit was the brother of Alexan- 
dra (q. v.), queen of Alexander Jannæus (q. v.). When 
the Jews revolted against Janneus and six thousand 
were killed, Simon ben-Shetach was saved by escaping 
to Egypt; but soon returned to Jerusalem, having been 
recalled through the influence of his sister. By way of 
supplement to what has already been stated on Simon 
ben-Shetach in the art. Scribes (q. v.), we will add 
the following. He was a man of inflexible rigor, a 
high-minded ecclesiastic, sensitive withal, thought it 
no sin to refuse forgiveness to an adversary, and was 
ever on the alert to magnify his office before his flight 
to Alexandria, In the Talmud (Sanhedrin, tr. $73 
5953) we read the following: “One of the king’s ser- 
vants had committed a murder and then absconded. 
The king, as master of the fugitive, was summoned to 
answer for his servant, and, as master, did honor to the 
law by coming. As king, he remembered his dignity 
and sat down in court, Ben-Shetach being judge. 
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‘Stand up, king Jannai!’ shouted this haughty judge, 
‘stand up upon thy feet while they bear witness con- 
cerning thee; for thou dost not stand before us, but be- 
fore Him who spake and the world was.’. .. The royal 
displeasure was so signally manifested in consequence 
that a law was enacted to this effect: ‘The king nei- 
ther judges nor is judged’” (Mishna, ii, 1). See Grätz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, iii, 107, 109, 111, 126, 133; Rule, History 
of the Karaite Jews, p. 22 sq.; Derenbourg, Histoire et 
Géographie de la Palestine, p. 96 sq.; Pick, The Scribes 
Before and in the Time of Christ, in Lutheran Quarterly, 
1878, p. 260 8q.; Schiirer, Lehrbuch der neutest. Zeitge- 
schichte, p. 122 sq., 128 sq., 411, 452, 454. (B. P.) 


Simon, Count de. See SAINT-SIMON. 


Simon or Supsury was archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1375, lord chancellor in 1379, and was murdered by 
Wat Tyler’s followers June 13, 1381. 


Simon or Tournay was a dialectician who taught 
in the University of Paris at the beginning of the 13th 
century, and who was among the first to apply the Aris- 
totelian philosophy to theology. He is charged by 
Matthew Paris with having on one occasion interrupted 
his lecture, in which he had refuted certain arguments 
raised by himself against the doctrine of the Trinity, 
with the exclamation “ O Jesus, Jesus, how much have 
I done to establish and honor thy teachings! If I were 
to become their opponent, I could certainly attack them 
with yet stronger objections!” Upon this he lost both 
speech and memory; and though he subsequently re- 
covered his mind to some little degree, he was unable 
to impress on his memory more than the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed. Thomas Cantipratensis ascribes to him 
the crime usually attributed to the emperor Frederick 
II, of having said that “there are three who have de- 
ceived and oppressed the world through their sects— 
Moses, Christ, and Mohammed.” Both writers assert, 
but do not adequately prove, the immorality of Simon’s 
life. Henry of Ghent, who became a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne in about 1280, and who held a canonry at Tournar, 
merely says that Simon had followed Aristotle too far, 
and that he was for that reason regarded by some as a 
heretic. None of Simon’s writings have appeared in 
print. The list of them is given by the authors of the 
Hist. Littéraire dela France, xvi, 393, and they state that 
nothing is contained in them which conflicts with the 
belief of the Church.» 


Simon (St.) and Jude’s (St.) Day, a holy day 
appointed by the Church for the commemoration of 
these two saints, associated probably because of their 
relationship (Matt. xiii, 55), Oct. 28. When this festi- 
val was instituted history does not inform us; but it is 
usually referred to the 12th or 13th century. See Rid- 
dle, Christ. Antig.; Hook, Ch. Dict. 


Simon, Honoré Richard, a French scholar, but 
no connection of the following, was born at Castellane in 
the latter part of the 17th century. After having been 
curate of St. Uze, a small parish in the neighborhood 
of St. Vallier, he went for his health to Lyons, where he 
compiled his Grand Dictionnaire de la Bible (1693, fol}, 
a work the reputation of which is attested by several 
later editions (ibid. 1713, 1717, 2 vols. fol.), and which 
maintained its place till supplanted by that of Calmet. 
who made great use of it in his own Dictionary. Simou 
died at Lyons in 1693, 


Simon, Richard, a French Hebrew scholar, was 
born at Dieppe May 13, 1638. He entered the Congre- 
gation of the Oratory in 1662, and soon distinguished 
himself in Oriental studies. He taught philosophy first 
at Juilly and then at Paris, where he employed himself 
in forming a catalogue of the numerous and valuable 
Oriental MSS. in the library of the Oratory, and thence 
making collections which assisted him greatly in his 
subsequent labors. From the beginning of his career he 
was distinguished by a boldness of thought and action 
which is rarely found in members of his communion ; 
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and the first work of magnitude which he attempted was 
prompted by the offer of 12,000 livres by the Protestants 
of Charenton for a new translation of the Bible in place 
of that of Geneva, which was objected to as antiquated 
and obscure. But his plan of a version which should be 
equally acceptable to Protestants and Roman Catholics 
had no result except to bring upon him the rebukes of 
his Roman Catholic brethren. His celebrity is chiefly 
owing to his Critical History of the Old Test., first pub- 
lished in 1678, In the course of this work he denies that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, and attributes 
its compilation to scribes of the time of Esdras, acting 
under the direction of the Great Synagogue. Se daring 
a criticism could not fail to excite the alarm of his cen- 
sor Pirot, and the book was by him submitted to Bossuet, 
who obtained an order from the chancellor to forbid its 
publication until more rigorously examined. The result 
of the examination was a decree of council suppressing 
the work, and ordering all copies of it to be destroyed. 
One of these escaped, and was the basis of a defective 
edition published by the Elzevirs in Holland. A Latin 
translation by Aubert de Verse is still more defective. 
But a very correct edition, with preface, apology, mar- 
ginal notes, and controversial tracts, was published at 
Rotterdam in 1685 by Raineer Leers. An English trans- 
lation was published in London in 1682. In consequence 
of his views, Simon was compelled in 1678 to quit the 
Oratory, and retired to the village of Belleville in Nor- 
mandy, of which he had been appointed curate in 1676. 
In 1682 he resigned this charge and went to Paris, 
where he occupied himself entirely in literary labor. He 
finally returned to Dieppe, where he died of fever April 
11,1712. He bequeathed his MSS. to the cathedral of 
Rouen. Besides the above work, Simon published a large 
number of others, chiefly on Biblical subjects, which are 
enumerated in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Simonetta, Giacomo, an Italian cardinal, was 
born at Milan about 1475, and after education at Padua 
and Pavia was made priest and went to Rome, where Ju- 
lius I appointed him advocate consistorial in 1505, and 
later auditor of the Rota. Clement VII gave him the 
bishopric of Pesaro in 1529, and Paul III created him 
cardinal in 1533, giving him also the bishopric of Perugia 
as well as the administration of the dioceses of Lodi, 
Sutri, Nepi, and Conza. Simonetta died at Rome Nov. 
1, 1539, having published only two treatises: De Reser- 
vationibus Beneficiorum (Cologne, 1583; Rome, 1588), 
and De Vita et Miraculis Francisci de Paula (ibid. 
1625). 

His younger brother, Giacomo FILIPPO, likewise 
born at Milan, also became an ecclesiastic, and was 
provided with rich benefices., He wrote Epigrammata 
(Milan, s. d.) and other poems. 


Simonetta, Ludovico, an Italian cardinal, was 
born at Milan early in the 16th century. After having 
received the diploma of doctor in utrogue jure (1535), he 
entered holy orders, and succeeded his uncle Giacomo as 
bishop of Pesaro in 1536. In 1560 he was called to the 
episcopal see of Lodi, and was made cardinal in 1561, and 
in 1564 one of the legates at the Council of Trent. He 
died at Rome, April 30, 1568. There is preserved 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan part of his Cor- 
respondence with Charles Borromeo, whose friend he 
was. 


Simonians, a heretical sect which arose in the 
2d century, and owed its origin to the antichristian in- 
fluence and teaching of Simon Macus (q. v.). The re- 
cent discovery of The Refutation of All Heresies, a work 
written by Hippolytus early in the 3d century, gives a 
summary of a work by Simon Magus, called The Great 
Announcement, a Revelation of the Voice and Name Rec- 
ognisable by means of Intellectual Apprehension of the 
Great Indefinite Power, in which his system was set forth. 
That system is one of thorongh and unflinching panthe- 
ism. He introduced into his very definition of the Di- 
vine Nature that its substance is exhibited in material 
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things. He ascribes the formation of the world to certain 
portions of the divine fulness (ons). The originating 
principle of the universe is fire, of whicn 1s begotten the 
Logos, in which exists the indefinite power, the power 
of the godhead, the image of which power is the spirit 
of God. These xons, called roots, are in pairs—mind 
and intelligence, voice and name, ratiocination and re- 
flection. In them resides, coexistently, the entire in- 
definite power, potentially with regard to these “secret” 
portions ofithe divine substance, actually when the im- 
ages of these portions are formed by material embodi- 
ment. For mind and intelligence becoming “ manifest” 

are heaven and earth; voice and name are sun and 

moon; ratiocination and reflection are air and water. 

The indefinite power becomes then the seventh actual 

power, the spirit of God wafted over the water, which 

reduces all things to order. The Logos employs the di- 

vine roots or sons, which are both male and female. To 

the first pair of sons is assigned the first three days’ 

work of the creation; to the second pair is referred the 

fourth day’s; to the third pair the fifth and sixth days’. 

Every man may become an embodiment of the Logos; 

an “image,” that is, of the Logos, a conversion of the 

“secret” portion of the divine power into the “ mani- 
fest.” In this system the persons of the Trinity are 

confused, and Simon professed himself to be the Power 

of God, with the right of assuming the name of any of 

the three: Simon taught that Jesus was a man, and 

suffered only in appearance. Such, in brief, is the sys- 

tem of Simon, a heresy not properly classed with those 

that bear the name of Christ (Epiph. Her. xxi, 1). The 

Simonians pretended to be Christians that they might 

insinuate themselves into fhe Church; and many con- 

victed of this heresy were excommunicated (Eusebius, 

Hist. Eccl. ii, 1, 13). The pretensions of Simon were 

supported by magic, and magic in several forms was 

practiced by the sect. Many see nothing unreasonable 

or unscriptural in supposing that supernatural agencies, 

the power of evil spirits, may have been permitted to 

enter into those delusions. Jrenseus accuses the sect of 

lewdness, and his statement is confirmed by the Great 

Announcement itself, which speaks of promiscuous inter- 

course of the sexes as “sanctifying one another” (Hip- 

polytus, Refut. Her. vi, 14). Of the number of this 

sect Justin Martyr writes that almost all the Samari- 

tans, and a few even of other nations, worshipped Si- 

mon. Simon had been much honored at Rome, but 

his influence fell before the preaching of Peter; and 

Origen writes, about A.D. 240, that not thirty of Si- 

mon’s followers could be found in the whole world 

(Contr. Cels. 1, 57). By almost universal consent Si- 

mon is regarded as the first propagator in the Church, 

but acting from without, of principles which developed 

into Gnosticism. Indeed, there are many points in com- 

mon: i. e. both reject the notion of absolute creation ; 

both hold the unreality of the Lord’s body. See Bunsen, 

Hippolytus, i, 47,48; Burton, Bampton Lectures ; Blunt, 

Dictionary of Sects, 8. v. 


Simonians (Saint-). See SAINT-SIMON. 


Simonis, JoHANN, conrector of the gymnasium and 
professor of Church history and antiquities in the Uni- 
versity of Halle, was born Feb. 10, 1698, at Drusen, near 
Schmalkalden, and died Jan. 2, 1768. He wrote, Ono- 
masticon Vet. Test. sive Tractatus Philologicus, in quo 
Nomina Vet. Test. Propria, etc. (Halle, 1741) :—Jntro- 
ductio Grammatico - critica in Linguam Grecam, etc. 
(ibid. 1752) :—Jntroductio Grammatico-critica in Lin- 
guam Hebraicam, etc. (ibid. 1753) :—A rcanum Forma- 
rum Nominum Hebraice Lingue, ete. (ibid. 1735) :— 
Lexicon Manuale Hebr. et Chald. (ibid. 1752; Amst. 
1757 and often; last ed. by Winer, Leipsic, 1828; Engl. 
transl. by Ch. Seagar, The Smaller Heb. and Chald. Lex- 
icon Translated and Improved, Lond. 1832) :— Onomasti- 
cum Novi Test. et Librorum Vet. Test. A pocryphorum, 
sive Tractatus Philol., quo Nomina Propria Novi Test. 
et Librorum Apocryphorum Vet. Test. ex Ipsorum Origi- 
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nibus et Formis Explicantur. Besides these and many 
other works, mentioned by Fürst and Winer, he edited 
the Biblia Hebraica Manualia ad Optimas quasque 
Editiones Recensttu, etc. (Halle, 1752; 2d ed. 1767; 3d 
ed. 1822; 4th ed. 1828 [the latter two eds. by Rosen- 
miiller]). Simonis’s object in editing his edition of the 
Hebrew Bible was to publish a correct, but at the same 
time a cheap, edition of Van der Hooght’s text. But, 
in spite of all care, some inaccuracies have crept into 
the text. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 337 sq.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 39, 115, 119, 121, 122, 127, 
137, 535, 607: Rosenmiiller, Handbuch fiir die Literatur 
der bibl. Kritik und Exegese, i, 238 sq.; Steinschneider, 
Bibliog. Handbuch, p. 132 sq. (B. P.) 


Simonton, ASHBEL GREEN, a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church, was born at West Hanover, Dau- 
phin Co., Pa., Jan. 20, 1833. He pursued his prepara- 
tory studies in the academy at Harrisburg, Pa., gradu- 
ated at the College of New Jersey in 1852, studied law in 
1854, and was admitted to the privileges of the Church 
in May, 1855. He entered the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton in September of the same year, and at an 
early stage of his course was led to consider his duty in 
relation to the foreign missionary work. He was li- 
censed by Carlisle Presbytery, April 14, 1858, and his 
formal application to the board for appointment as a 
foreign missionary was sent to New York Oct. 25, 1858. 
The executive committee decided to send him to Brazil, 
as the pioneer of a numerous company of laborers. The 
time fixed upon for his departure was May, 1859. Mean- 
while he spent two months in New York, taking lessons 
in the Portuguese language, and lecturing, as opportu- 
nity was afforded, upon Brazil. He was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Carlisle, April 14, 1859. His sermon 
on this occasion was upon the words, “ Come over into 
Macedonia and help us,” and it was an able presentation 
of the claims of the unevangelized upon the Church, 
and was afterwards published in Dr. Van Rensselaer’s 
Presbyterian Magazine. He arrived at Rio Janeiro 
Aug. 12, 1859, and, after two years of study and explo- 
rations of the field, began a Bible-class, May 19, 1861, 
at which two were present; but the audiences soon in- 
creased to such dimensions that larger accommodations 
were demanded. In 1863 it was deemed best to enlarge 
the operations of the mission by taking in the province 
of São Paulo. In November, 1864, appeared the first 
number of the Jmprensa Evangelica, a semi - monthly 
paper established for the diffusion of religions intelli- 
gence among the more cultivated class of minds, The 
greater part of the labor of writing for its columns and 
superintending its publication devolved upon him until 
September, 1866, when he had an assistant. The unan- 
imous impression of those who read his leading editori- 
als in the Jmprensa was that they were characterized by 
great ability, clearness, and comprehension of the sub- 
jects treated. The paper continued to increase in circu- 
lation, and during the three years of his connection with 
it much good was effected through its instrumentality. 
In March, 1865, Mr. Simonton made a missionary tour 
into the province of Sao Paulo, and while there the Pres- 
bytery of Rio Janeiro was organized. He died Dec. 9, 
1867. Mr. Simonton possessed a clear, penetrating in- 
tellect, well disciplined by diligent study. He excelled 
as a preacher, and had few superiors as a sermonizer. 
He greatly loved the missionary work, for which he 
was eminently fitted by nature, culture, and grace, and 
labored from first to last with unabated zeal and energy. 
See Wilson, Presb, (ist, Almanac, 1868, p. 135. (J. L. S.) 


Simony, the crime, in ecclesiastical law, of buy- 
ing or selling holy orders and offices, The term is de- 
rived from the sin of Simon Magus (q. v.), who wished 
to purchase from the apostles for money the power to 
confer the Holy Ghost (Acts viii, 19). The ancient 
Christian Church distinguished simony into three dif- 
ferent kinds: 1. Buying and selling spiritual gifts; 
2. Buving and selling spiritual preferments; 3. Am- 
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bitious usurpation and sacrilegious intrusion into eccle- 
siastical functions without legal election or ordination. 
Of course the first sort was that which most properly 
had the name of simony, resembling most closely the 
sin of Simon Magus. This crime was thought to be 
committed when money was offered or received for or- 
dinations, and it was always punished with the severest 
censures of the Church. The apostolical canons (Can. 
A post, 29) seem to lay a double punishment, both depo- 
sition and excommunication, upon such of the clergy as 
were found guilty of this crime. Among the councils 
which have condemned simony are Chalcedon; second 
of Orleans; second of Constantinople; second of Braga; 
fourth, eighth, and eleventh of Toledo; second of Nice; 
Rheims; Placentia; and Trullo—the term of the canons 
being according to the various circumstances and forms 
of the crime prevalent. The ancients also include in this 
sort of crime the exacting of any reward for administer- 
ing baptism, the eucharist, confirmation, burving the 
dead, consecration of churches, or any like spiritual of- 
fices. The second sort of simony (traffic in spiritual 
preferments) was denounced by both ecclesiastical and 
secular laws (Concil. Chalced. can. 2; Justinian, Norel. 
123, c. 1), the former ordering the deposition of the 
bishop that “sets grace to sale, and ordains a bishop, 
etc., for filthy lucre;” the latter ordering every elector 
to make oath “ that he did not choose the party elected 
either for any gift or promise,” etc. The third sort of 
simony was when men by ambitious arts and undue 
practices, as by the favor and power of some wealthy or 
influential person, got themselves invested in any office 
or preferment to which they had no regular call or legal 
title; or when they intruded themselves into other men’s 
places, already legally tilled. Thus Novatian got him- 
self secretly and simoniacally ordained to the bishopric 
of Rome, to which Cornelius had been legally ordained 
before him (Cyprian, Ep. 52, al. 55, ad Antonian.). Such 
ordinations were usually vacated and declared null, and 
both the ordained and their ordainers prosecuted as 
criminals by degradation and reduction to the state and 
communion of laymen. There were also general impe- 
rial laws made by Gratian and Honorius (Cod. Theod. 
lib. xvi, tit. 2, “ De Episc. Leg. 35 Honorii”), obliging all 
bishops who were censured and deposed by any synod 
to submit to the sentence of the synod, under the pen- 
alty of being banished a hundred miles from the city 
where they attempted such disturbance. See Bingham, 
Christian Antiq. bk. xvi, ch. vi, § 28-30. . 

This crime became quite common in the Church dar- 
ing the 11th and 12th centuries. Benedict IX, when a 
boy of twelve years (A.D. 1033), was elected pope “ in- 
tercedente thesaurorum pecunia.” Guido, archbishop of 
Milan (A.D. 1059), lamenting the prevalency of simony 
in his Church, promised for himself and successors ut- 
terly to renounce it. Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory 
VII, was a vigorous opponent of the practice. Ata 
council at Lyons the archbishop and forty-five bishops 
confessed themselves simoniacal and were deposed. The 
fortieth of the canons of 1603 (Church of England) is 
directed against simony, as being “execrable before 
God,” and provides an oath to be taken personally by 
every one admitted to a benefice that no simoniacal 
payment, contract, or promise has been or shall be made. 
While in Great Britain the cognizance of simony and 
punishment of simoniacal offences appear originally to 
have belonged to the ecclesiastical courts alone, the 
courts of common law would have held simoniacal con- 
tracts void, as being contra bonos mores and against 
sound policy. According to English law (statutes of 
Eliz. and 12 Anne, c. 12; 7 and 8 George IV, c. 25; 9 
George IV, c. 94; also 1 William and Mary, c. 16%, it 
is not simony for a layman or spiritual person, not pur- 
chasing for himself. to purchase while the church is full 
either an advowson or next presentation, however im- 
mediate may be the prospect of a vacancy, unless that 
vacancy is to be occasioned by some agreement or ar- 
rangement between the parties. Nor is it simony fora 
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spiritual person to purchase for himself an advowson, 
although under similar circumstances. It is, however, 
simony for any person to purchase the next presenta- 
tion while the church is vacant; and it is simony for a 
Spiritual person to purchase for himself the next pres- 
entation, although the church be full. See Milman, 
Latin Christianity, iii, 237, 244, 370 sq. ; vii, 270; Willis, 
Hist. of Simony (Lond. 1865, 2d ed.); and the mono- 
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printed in some of the early editions of Aristotle, and 
are also contained in Scholia in Aristotelem, collegit 
Ch. A. Brandis (Berl. 1836). Simplicius also wrote a 
Commentary on the Enchiridion of Epictetus, which for 
its pure and noble principles of morality has command- 
ed general admiration. The best separate edition of 
this commentary is that by Schweighiuser, with a 
Latin translation, in two volumes (Leips. 1800); it has 


graphs cited by Volbeding, Index Programmatum, p. 75. | been translated into English by Dr. G. Stanhope (Lond. 


Simoom. See WIND. 


Simpkins, SoLomon G., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Maryland 
in 1811; moved to Vicksburg, Miss., Mm 1837; was li- 
censed to preach in 1840, and became a member of the 
Mississippi Conference. In 1849 he was appointed to 
Bayou Pierre Circuit, but died before he could reach it. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of M. E. Church, 
South, 1849, p. 243. 


Simple Feasts were, according to the Salisbury 
use, those on which only the initial words of the anti- 
phon to the Benedictus and Magnificat were sung. 
They were comprised under three classes, the first, of 
nine lessons, with triple or double invitatory; the sec- 
ond, of three lessons, with double invitatory; the third, 
of three lessons, with simple invitatory; the latter, in 
distinction from the former two, were marked “sine re- 
gimine chori.” Simple feasts, like ferials and vespers, 
had no first vespers. 

In the Roman use simple feasts, without ruling the 
choir, are classed as simples; the ‘simple, with ruling 
the choir, as semi-doubles. Accordingly, the highest 
class of Salisbury simples became the Roman doubles, to 
which succeed greater doubles, doubles of the second, and 
doubles of the first class. 


Simplices (simple), a term of reproach frequently 
bestowed upon the early Christians. 


Simplicianus, archbishop of Milan (398-400), was 
a friend and teacher of Ambrose, who wrote to him four 
epistles (comp. Migne, xvi, 874). Augustine dedicated 
to Simplicianus his De Diversis Questionibus, and men- 
tions him very often. Virgilius of Trent addressed to 
him his De Martyrio S. Sisinnit et Socinorum (Migne, 
vol. xiii), and Ennodius of Pavia wrote an epigram in 
his honor. See Gennadius, De Viris [llust. p.27. (B. P.) 


Simplicius, pope from A.D. 468 to 483, in the period 
of the Monophysite (q. v.) disputes by which the West- 
ern Church was violently agitated. He participated in 
the controversy, taking sides with Acacius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, and anathematized Timotheus Ælu- 
rus, Petrus Fullo, Petrus Mongus, John of Apamea, and 
Paul of Ephesus; but he afforded aid and protection to 
John Talaja, whom Acacius refused to acknowledge as 
successor to the see of Alexandria. Simplicius also 
added to the estimation in which the papacy was held 
by appointing the bishop Zeno of Seville to be apostol- 
ical vicar, and by depriving the bishop of Arles in 
France of his right to convoke synodal meetings. It 


is stated that this pope died March 2, 483, and his | 


memory is honored in the Romish Church annually on 
the recurrence of that date. See Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. 3. v. 


Simplicius, a philosopher of the 6th century, was 
a native of Cilicia, a disciple of Ammonius the Peripa- 
tetic, and endeavored to unite the Platonic and Stoic 
doctrines with the Peripatetic. Distrusting his situa- 
tion under the emperor Justinian, he went to Chosroes, 
king of Persia, but returned to Athens after it had 
been stipulated in a truce between the Persians and 
the Romans, A.D. 549, that he and his friends should 
live quietly and securely upon what was their own, 
and not be compelled by the Christians to depart from 
the religion of their ancestors. Simplicius wrote com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s Categorie, Physica, De Celo, 
and De Anima, which are the most valuable of all the 
extant Greek commentaries on Aristotle. They are 


j of Coringham. He died in 1651. 


Tos 8vo); into French by Dacier (Paris, 1715); and 
ae German by Schulthess (Zurich, 1778). 


Simpson, Benjamin Franklin, a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at York, Me., 
Dec. 30, 1835, and was educated at Wilbraham, Mass. In 
1858 he went to Rahway, N. J., to take charge of an acad- 
emy; then to the Biblical Institute at Concord, in 1860. 
He joined the Newark Conference in 1862; was drafted 
into the army July 13, 1864, and in October was ap- 
pointed chaplain. In September, 1865, he returned from 
the war and resumed his ministerial work, which he 
was obliged to give up early in 1869. He died at Han- 
over, N. J., July 12,1871. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1872, p. 34. 


Simpson, David, an English clergyman, was born 
at Ingleby, Yorkshire, Oct. 12, 1745. He was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was successively 
curate of Ramsden, Essex, of Buckingham, and of the 
Old Church, Macclesfield. In all three places his alleged 
Methodism gave offence, and, while at the last place, he 
was silenced by the bishop of Chester. But his friends 
erected a new edifice (Christ Church, Macclesfield) for 
him, in which he officiated until his death, in 1799. He 
published, Sacred Literature ( Birm, 1788-90, 4 vols. 
8vo) :—Discourse on Stage Entertainments (1788) :— 
Key to the Prophecies (Maccles. 1795, 8vo; 3d ed. 1812, 
8vo) :—A Plea for Religion, etc. (Lond. 1802, 8vo, with 
numerous later editions) :—Plea for the Deity of Jesus 
and the Doctrine of the Trinity (1812, 8vo) :—Sermons 
(8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
S. V. 


Simpson, Edward, S.T.D., a learned English di- 
vine, was born at Tottenham, in May, 1578. Having 
been prepared at the Westminster School, he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, from which he graduated 
in 1600, and the next year was admitted fellow. In 
1603 he received his degree of A.M., and his A.B. in 
1610. He was chaplain to Sir Moyle Finch, 1615-18, 
and rector of Eastling in 1618, in which year he took his 
degree of doctor of divinity and was made prebendary 
He published, Mo- 
saica, etc, (Cantab. 1636, 4to ):—Positive Divinity :— 
Knowledge of Christ :—God’s Providence in Regard to 
Evil: — Regeneration Defended : — Declaration : — De 
Justtficatione:—Note Selectiores in Horatium, ete. See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Simpson, George W., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near Churchtown, Lancaster Co., Pa., June 1, 
1821. He early embraced religion, and, feeling it to 
be his duty to preach, he pursued his studies at Easton 
College, Pa., and Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
chose Africa as his field of labor, and sailed for the Ga- 
boon in Sept., 1849, where he was cordially received by 
Rev. J. L. Wilson and other missionaries. Corisco was 
chosen as a missionary station, and Mr. Simpson and his 
wife immediately occupied it. They embarked March 
25, 1850, in an English vessel for Fernando Po, but on 
the evening of April 5 the ship was capsized by a tor- 
nado, and all on board except one of the crew were lost. 


Simpson, Robert, D.D., a Scottish divine and in- 
structor, was born at Little Tillerve, near Milnathort, 
in Kinross-shire, Feb. 15, 1746. Having completed his 
academic studies, he preached in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, and was for several years pastor of a Church at 
Bolton-le-Moors, near Manchester. He went to London 
in 1786, where his preaching attracted considerable at- 
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tention. He was chosen president of the Dissenting 
school afterwards known as the Hoxton Academy, and 
applied himself wholly to this work. His health fail- 
ing in May, 1817, he tendered his resignation, although 
he continued to lecture his classes as often as illness 
would permit. He died Dec. 21, 1817. 


Simpson, or Sympson, Sydrach, B.D., a Pu- 
ritan divine, was educated at the University of Cam- 
bridge, and became curate and lecturer of St. Margaret’s, 
Fifth Street, London. He was summoned before arch- 
bishop Laud for nonconformity in 1635, and retired to 
Holland. Returning to England at the commencement 
of the civil wars, he was chosen one of the Assembly of 
Divines in 1643. He joined the Independents against 
the Presbyterians, was appointed by Cromwell’s visitors 
master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1650, and 
died in 1655. He published a few sermons and the- 
ological treatises, for which see Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 
s.v.; Watts, Biblioth. Brit. s. v. 


Simpson, William, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Huntingdon County, 
Pa., Jan. 22, 1812. He professed conversion and united 
with the Church in June, 1832, and received license to 
preach June 3, 1837, at Bloomington, Ill, He entered 
the Illinois Conference in Sept., 1837, and was ordained 
deacon in Sept., 1839, and elder in August, 1841. His 
ministry closed with his life, Feb. 22, 1864. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1864, p. 178. 


Sim’ri (1 Chron. xxvi, 10). See SHIMRI. 


Sims, Epwarp DruMGOOLE, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Bruns- 
wick County, Va., March 24, 1805. He graduated at 
the University of North Carolina in 1823; was tutor in 
that institution, and afterwards principal of an academy 
at La Grange, Ala.; and’on the establishment of the 
college at that place was elected professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. He then travelled two 
years in connection with the Tennessee Conference ; 
afterwards was professor of languages in Randolph Ma- 
con College, Va. In 1836 he visited Europe and spent 
two years at the University of Halle, in Germany; in 
1837 he travelled through France and Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and England; in 1838 he returned 
to the United States, and filled the chair of English 
literature in Randolph Macon College; and in December, 
1841, was elected by a unanimous vote of the trustees 
of the University of Alabama to the same department. 
He died April 12, 1845. Prof. Sims was a man of 
various, extensive, and accurate learning, especially in 
the department of language in general. Besides the 
ordinary classics, he wrote and spoke French and Ger- 
man. He was master of the philosophy of language, and 
almost the entire circle of the sciences; and had col- 
lected materials for an Anglo-Saxon grammar, and also 
for an English grammar, which he designed publishing. 
As a minister, the qualities of his mind and piety in- 
fused themselves into his preaching and distinguishcd 
it. Eminent as he was in learning and the social vir- 
tues, his Christian character was his highest ornament. 
His religion was deeply experimental. See Minutes 
of Ann. Conferences of M. E. Church, South, 1845-53, 
p. 48; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 766. 
{J. L. S.) 


Simsterla, a goddess of the Slavic mythology, 
chiefiy worshipped by the Russians, but not unknown 
among the Poles. She was the awakener of spring, 
and the wife of Pogoda (the weather). She possessed 
wondrous beauty and grace, 


Simultaneum (scil. Religionis Erercitium) is a 
term which in Europe designates, in its general bear- 
ing, the religious services common to churches or de- 
nominations having diverse creeds, and which has par- 
ticular reference to the employment in common of cer- 
tain religious arrangements and institutions. 

The denial of a churchly character by Romanism to 
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any but the Papal Church renders a simultaneum impos- 
sible on that assumption; but the Peace of Westphalia 
in 1648 insured to the Evangelicals both that character 


and the resultant rights of worship. The progress of 


the new Church, however, was irregular, in some places 
being much more vigorous and rapid than in others, 
so that the relations existing between Romanists and 
Protestants were very diverse; and it was thought 
necessary to provide legal prescriptions for the exer- 
cise of a common worship. These prescriptions erect- 
ed a barrier against religious persecution on the part 
of a sovereign prince, but they also suggested the de- 
nial of religious privileges to certain parties, since the 
status of the year 1624 was made the condition for 
granting or refusing the free exercise of religion—they 
who had then enjoyed it being held to be entitled to a 
continuance of the privilege, while others were gener- 
allv, though not always, judged to have no claim to its 
enjoyment. These regulations were intended to settle 
the case as between Romanists and Protestants. A dif- 
ferent arrangement regulated the affairs of the Luther- 
an and the Reformed parties, so that the condition of 
the churches at the conclusion of the Peace of West- 
phalia was made the basis of their future relations. 

The admissibility of a simultaneum was much de- 
bated in Germany, until the recess of the diet resolved, 
Feb. 25, 1803, § 63, that “the exercise of religion as 
hitherto practiced in any country shall be protected 
against all interference and interruption; especially 
shall the possession and undisturbed enjoyment of its 
separate ecclesiastical property, including the school- 
fund, be insured to each religion according to the direc- 
tions of the Peace of Westphalia. The sovereign may, 
however, tolerate the adherents of other religions and 
allow them the exercise of all civil rights.” 

The stmultaneum does not affect the dogmatic rela- 
tions of the several churches. The Church of Rome 
still regards Protestants as heretics and schismatics, 
and refuses to recognise the validity of their services; 
and the different sections of Protestantism have fre- 
quently maintained towards each other an attitude no 
less hostile. Circumstances, however, have done much 
to bring about a state of things in which the spirit of 
a simultaneum is measurably realized. Legislation has 
done much in this regard, and the felt need of fraternal 
relations has not been least among the influences at 
work. 

When the simultaneum has been fixed by special 
treaties, it must be judged in accordance with their 
terms, otherwise general principles must determine. 
The State does not assume the right to ordain the ob- 
servance of the usages belonging to one religious com- 
munity by another and different community on general 
grounds; but it may extend the benefits of institutions 
enjoyed by any community to others as well, e. g. when 
civil functions have been intrusted to the clergy of a 
particular Church, or when but a single burial-ground is 
available for any community. 

It is reported (Prot. Kirchen - Zeitung, 1854, No. 5, 
p. 102) that a very peculiar simultaneum existed at 
Gtldenstadt, in Osnaburg, during two hundred years 
prior to 1850. A Roman Catholic and an Evangelical 
congregation had a common house of worship, and em- 
ployed in common a Romish priest and a Protestant 
clerk. The priest and Romanists began the service 
with the Jntrozt, after which the Evangelicals chanted 
the Kyrie Eleison. Alternate chantings and readings 
followed, until the offering of the mass, in which the 
Evangelicals took no part. A sermon was preached to 
both parties in common, and was usually followed by 
the singing of an appropriate evangelical hymn. One 
instance is mentioned in which a sermon assailing the 
Lutheran Confession of Faith was followed by the sing- 
ing of Luther’s hymn, “ Eine feste Burg,” etc. 

In America what are called “Union Services” are 
frequently held in a church used in common by several 
denominations. In such cases the services are some- 
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times of a mixed character; at other times the different 
<denominational services are held alternately. 

On the general subject, see /nstrum. Pacis Osnabrug. ; 

Putter, Geist des westph. Friedens (Gott. 1795); Enders, 
Diss. de Pactorum Hildens. in Confirm. Comm. Cathol. 
Doctr. circa Simultaneum Efficacia (1765, 1771); and in 
Schmidt, Thesaur. Juris Eccl. tom. v, Nos. 7,8, p. 257 sq., 
326 sq.; Dürr, Diss. de eo, quod Justum est circu Jus Re- 
Jorm. in Territor. Oppignerato, etc. (Mogunt, 1760, and 
an Schmidt, loc. cit.); Schottl, Gegenseit. Gemeinsch, in 
Cultushandl. zw. Katholiken u. Akathol. etc. ( Regensb. 
1853). Comp. also the Austrian law of Jan. 30, 1849; 
Circular d. Consist. zu Detmold, July 27, 1857; Von 
Moser, in Allg. Kirchenbl. f. d. evangel. Deutschl. 1857, 
p. 372, etc. 


Sin (Heb. Sin, \"0; Sept. Laic [v. r. Távıç] or Ev- 
nvn; Vulg. Pelusium ), the name of a town and of a 
desert perhaps adjoining, upon which modern researches 
have thrown important light. 

1. A city of Egypt, which is mentioned in Ezek. 
xxx, 15, 16, in connection with Thebes and Memphis, 
and is described as “the strength of Egypt,” showing 
that it was a fortified place. The name is Hebrew, 
or, at least, Shemitic. Gesenius supposes it to signify 
* clay,” from the unused root j"0, probably “he or it 
‘was muddy, clayey.” It is identified in the Vulg. with 
Pelusium, -IIjAovotoy, “the clayey or muddy” town, 
from mnàóc; and seems to be preserved in the Arabic 
Et-Tineh, which forms part of the names of Fum et- 
Tineh, the Mouth of Et-Tineh, the supposed Pelusiac 
mouth of the Nile, and Burg or Kal'at et-Tineh, the 
‘Tower or Castle of Et-Tineh, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, “tin” signifying “ mud,” etc., in Arabic. This 
evidence is sufficient to show that Sin is Pelusium. 
The ancient Egyptian name is still to be sought for; 
it has been supposed that Pelusium preserves traces of 
it, but this is very improbable. Champollion identifies 
Pelusium with the Poresoum or Peresom (the second 
being a variation held by Quatremére to be incorrect) 
and Baresoum of the Copts, El-Farma of the Arabs, 
which was in the time of the former a boundary-city, 
the limits of a governor’s authority being stated to have 
extended from Alexandria to Pilak-h, or Philæ, and 
Peremoun (Acts of St. Sarapamon MS. Copt. Vat. 67, 
fol. 90, ap. Quatremiére, Mémoires Géog. et Hist. sur 
T Egypte, i, 259). Champollion ingeniously derives this 
name from the article ph prefixed to ep, “to be,” and 
oum, “ mud” (L'Egypte, ii, 82-87 ; comp. Brugsch, Geogr. 
Inschr. i, 297). Brugsch compares the ancient Egyp- 
tian Ha-rem, which he reads Pe-rema, on our system 
Pe-rem, “the abode of the tear,” or “of the fish rem” 
(ibid. pl. lv, No. 1679). Pelusium he would make the 
city Samhat (or, as he reads it Sam-hud), remarking 
that “the nome of the city Samhud” is the only one 
which has the determinative of a city, and comparing 
the evidence of the Roman nome-coins, on which the 
place is apparently treated as a nome; but this is not 
certain, for there may have been a Pelusiac nome, and 
the etymology of the name Samhat is unknown (ibid. 
p. 128; pl. xxviii, 17). ` 

The exact site of Pelusium is not fully determined. 
It has been thought to be marked by mounds near 
Burg et-Tineh, now called El-Farmà, and not Et-Tineh. 
This is disputed by Capt. Spratt, who supposes that the 
mound of Abu-Khiyar indicates where it stood. This 
is further inland, and apparently on the west of the old 
Pelusiac branch, as was Pelusium. It is situate be- 
tween Farma and Tel-Defenneh. Whatever may have 
been its exact position, Pelusium must have owed its 
strength not to any great elevation, but to its being 
placed in the midst of a plain of marsh-land and mud, 
never easy to traverse. The ancient sites in such al- 
luvial tracts of Egypt are in general only sufficiently 
raised above the level of the plain to preserve them 
from being injured by the inundation. It lay among 
swamps and morasses on the most easterly estuary of 
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the Nile (which received from it the name of Ostium 
Pelusiacum), and stood twenty stades from the Med- 
iterranean (Strabo, xvi, 760; xvii, 801,802; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat.v,11). The site is now only approachable by boats 
during a high Nile, or by land when the summer sun 
has dried the mud left by the inundation; the remains 
consist only of mounds and a few fallen columns. The 
climate is very unwholesome (Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt. 
i, 406. 444; Savary, Letters on Egypt, i, let. 24; Henni- 
ker, Travels). 

The antiquity of the town of Sin may perhaps be 
inferred from the mention of “the wilderness of Sin” 
in the journeys of the Israelites (Exod. xvi, 1; Numb. 
xxxiii, 11), It is remarkable, however, that the Israel- 
ites did not immediately enter this tract on leaving the 
cultivated part of Egypt, so that it is held to have been 
within the Sinaitic peninsula, and therefore it may take 
its name from some other place or country than the 
Egyptian Sin. (See No. 2.) 

Pelusium is noticed (as above) by Ezekiel, in one 
of the prophecies relating to the invasion of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar, as one of the cities which should then 
suffer calamities, with, probably, reference to their later 
history. The others spoken of are Noph (Memphis), 
Zoan (Tanis), No (Thebes), Aven (Heliopolis), Pi-be- 
seth (Bubastis), and ‘Tehaphnehes (Daphne). All these, 
excepting the two ancient capitals, Thebes and Mem- 
phis, lay on or near the eastern boundary; and, in the 
approach to Memphis, an invader could scarcely ad- 
vance, after capturing Pelusium and Daphne, with- 
out taking Tanis, Bubastis, and Heliopolis. In the 
most ancient times Tanis, as afterwards Pelusium, 
seems to have been the key of Egypt on the east. Bu- 
bastis was an important position from its lofty mounds, 
and Heliopolis as securing the approach to Memphis. 
The prophet speaks of Sin as “the stronghold of 
Egypt” (xxx,15). This place it held from that time 
until the period of the Romans. Pelusium appears to 
have been the perpetual battle-field between the Egyp- 
tians and their foreign enemies. As early as the time 
of Rameses the Great, in the 14th century B.C., we find 
Sin proving itself to be what the prophet termed it, 
“the strength of Egypt.” One of the Sallier papyri in 
the British Museum contains a record of the war be- 
tween the Egyptians and the Sheta; and the victory 
which Rameses gained in the neighborhood of Pelusium 
is detailed at length. The importance of this victory 
may be gathered from the fact that the Sheta are said 
to have made their attack with 4500 chariots. As Di- 
odorus specifies the number of this Pharaoh’s army, 
which he says amounted to 60,000 infantry, 24,000 cav- 
alry, and 27,000 chariots of war, it is no wonder that he 
was enabled successfully to resist the attacks of the 
Sheta. Diodorus also mentions that Rameses the Great 
“ defended the east side of Egypt against the irruptions 
of the Syrians and Arabians with a wall drawn from 
Pelusium through the deserts, as far as to Heliopolis, 
for the space of 1500 furlongs.” He gives a singular 
account of an attempt on the part of his younger brother 
to murder this great Pharaoh, when at Pelusium after 
one of his warlike expeditions, which was happily frus- 
trated by the adroitness of the king (Diod. Sic. i, 4). 
Herodotus relates (ii, 141) that Sennacherib advanced 
against Pelusium, and that near Pelusium Cambyses 
defeated Psammenitus (iii, 10-13). In like manner the 
decisive battle in which Ochus defeated the last native 
king, Nectanebos (Nekht-nebf), was fought near this 
city. It was near this place that Pompey met his 
death, being murdered by order of Ptolemy, whose pro- 
tection he had claimed (Hist. Bell. Alexand. p. 20, 27; 
Livy, xlv, 11; Josephus, Ant, xiv, 8,1; War, i, 8, 7; i, 
9,3). It is perhaps worthy of note that Ezekiel twice 
mentions Pelusium in the prophecy which contains the 
remarkable and signally fulfilled sentence, “ There shall 
be no more a prince of the land of Egypt” (xxx, 13). 
As he saw the long train of calamities that were to fall 
upon the country, Pelusium may well have stood out as 
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the chief place of her successive humiliations. Two 
Persian conquests and two submissions to strangers— 
first to Alexander, and then to Augustus—may explain 
the especial misery foretold of this city: “Sin shall 
suffer great anguish” (Ezek. xxx, 16). 

We find in the Bible a geographical name which has 
the form of a gentile noun derived from Sin, and is usu- 
ally heid to apply to two different nations, neither con- 
nected with the city Sin. In the list of the descendants 
of Noah, the Sinite, “30, occurs among the sons of Ca- 
naan (Gen. x, 17; 1 Chron. i, 15). This people, from 
its place between the Arkite and the Arvadite, has been 
supposed to have settled in Syria north of Palestine, 
where similar names occur in classical geography, and 
have been alleged in confirmation. This theory would 
not, however, necessarily imply that the whole tribe 
was there settled, and the supposed traces of the name 
are by no means conclusive. On the other hand, it 
must be observed that some of the eastern towns of 
Lower Egypt have Hebrew as well as Egyptian names, 
as Heliopolis and Tanis; that those very near the bor- 
der seem to have borne only Hebrew names, as Migdol; 
so that we have an indication of a Shemitic influence 
in this part of Egypt, diminishing in degree according 
to the distance from the border. It is difficult to ac- 
coung for this influence by the single circumstance of 
the Shepherd invasion of Egypt, especially as it is 
shown yet more strikingly by the remarkably strong 
characteristics which have distinguished the inhabi- 
tants of North-eastern Egypt from their fellow-country- 
men from the days of Herodotus and Achilles Tatius to 
our own. Nor must we pass by the statement of the 
former of these writers that the Palestine Syrians dwelt 
westward of the Arabians to the eastern boundary of 
Egypt (iii, 5) Therefore it does not seem a violent 
hypothesis that the Sinites were connected with Pelu- 
sium, though their main body may perhaps have settled 
much farther to the north. The distance is not greater 
than that between the Hittites of Southern Palestine 
and those of the valley of the Orontes, although the 
separation of the less powerful Hivites into those dwell- 
ing beneath Mount Hermon and the inhabitants of the 
small confederacy of which Gibeon was apparently the 
head is perhaps nearer to our supposed case. If the 
wilderness of Sin owed its name to Pelusium, this is an 
evidence of the very early importance of the town and 
its connection with Arabia, which would perhaps be 
strange in the case of a purely Egyptian town. The 
conjecture we have put forth suggests a recurrence to 
the old explanation of the famous mention of “the land 
of Sinim,” 3°3°O YR, in Isaiah (xlix, 12), supposed 
by some to refer to China. This would appear from the 
context to be a very remote region. It is mentioned 
after the north and the west, and would seem to be in a 
southern or eastern direction. Sin is certainly not re- 
mote, nor is the supposed place of the Sinites to the 
north of Palestine; but the expression may be prover- 
bial. The people of Pelusium, if of Canaanitish origin, 
were certainly remote compared to most of the other 
Canaanites, and were separated by alien peoples, and it is 
also noticeable that they were to the south-east of Pales- 
tine. As the sea bordering Palestine came to designate 
the west, as in this passage, so the land of Sinim may 
have passed into a proverbial expression for a distant 
and separated country. See, however, SINIM; SINITE, 

2. A “wilderness” (j"O°92'1'2; Sept. čoņpoc Liv; 
Vulg. desertum Sin) which the Israelites reached after 
leaving the encampment by the Red Sea (Numb. xxxiii, 
11,12). Their next halting-place (Exod. xvi, 1; xvii. 
1) was Rephidim, either Wady Feiran, or the mouth of 
Wady es-Sheikh [see REPHIDIM ]; on which supposition 
it would follow that Sin must lie between those wadies 
and the coast of the Gulf of Snez, and of course west of 
Sinai. Since they were by this time gone more than a 
month from Egypt, the locality must be too far towards 
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Sin of Ezek. xxx, 15, called Xáiç by the Sept., and 
identified with Pelusium. (See above.) In the wilder- 
ness of Sin the manna was first gathered, and those who 
adopt the supposition that this was merely the natural 
product of the tarfa bush find from the abundance of 
that shrub in Wady es-Sheikh, south-east of Wady 
Ghirundel, a proof of local identity. See ELIM. As 
the previous encampment by the Red Sea must have 
been in the plain of Mukhah, the “wilderness of Sin” 
could not well have been other than the present plain 
el-Kaa, which commences at the mouth of Wady Tai- 
yibeh, and extends along the whole south-western side 
of the peninsula. At first narrow, and interrupted by 
spurs from the mountains, it soon expands into an un- 
dulating, dreary waste, covered in part with a white 

gravelly soil, and in part with sand. Its desolate as- 

pect appears to have produced a most depressing effect 

upon the Israelites. Shut in on the one hand by the 
sea, on the other by the wild mountains, exposed to the 

full blaze of a burning sun, on that bleak plain, the 

stock of provisions brought from Egypt now exhausted 

—we can scarcely wonder that they said to Moses, 

“ Would to God we had died by the hand of the Lord 

in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh-pots, 

when we did eat bread to the full; for ye have brought 

us forth into this wilderness, to kill this whole assembly 

with hunger” (Exod. xvi, 3). See Exopr. 

Sin (properly MONON, auapria, both originally sig- 
nifying to miss) is any action, word, desire, purpose, or 
omission contrary to the law of God; a voluntary vio- 
lation of, or failure to comply with, the divine law 
(Rom. iii, 20; iv, 15; vii, 7; James iv, 17). Whether 
such a law be revealed in the holy oracles, or in the 
constitution of our nature, the violation constitutes the 
transgressor a sinner (Rom. i, 19-32; ii, 11-15). The 
various words by which sin and wickedness are set forth 
in the Old Test. throw considerable light upon the real 
nature and tendency of the evil. 

1. The proper and original idea of sin appears to be 
that it is a coming short of our true destiny, a “ missing” 
the mark (NOM, adyaprayw). The end of man’s being 
is to be like unto God, to have his will in thorough 
harmony with the divine will, and so to glorify God 
and enjoy him forever. God is love; and to love him 
and be beloved by him is true blessedness. The whole 
law is summed up in love, whence sin, which is contrary 
to love, is a failure in the purpose of our existence. 

2. This leads us to the second idea of sin, namely, 
that it is the transgression of God’s law. From the 
Christian theistic standpoint there is no doubt as to the 
existence of an eternal moral order. That which, ac- 
cording to this rule, ought to be done is good ;. that which 
ought not to be done is sin. The law being neither 
advice nor prayer, but a positive demand, our only re- 
lation to it can be either that of submission or trans- 
gression. Whether we look upon God’s law as moral, 
that is, stamped upon our nature, or positive, that is, 
revealed to us from without, in either case it should be 
considered binding upon our hearts, and should be im- 
plicitly obeyed, because it proceeds from the holy and 
loving Author of our being. Duty is represented in 
Scripture as a path along which we should walk, and to 
sin is to transgress or to go out of the way of God’s com- 
mandments; hence the use of the word "33, to pass over, 

3. Again, every transgression is represented in the 
Bible as un act of rebellion (SUB and MNR). God is 
the Ruler of his people, the Father of the human race. 
In both these capacities he demands obedience. To sin 
is to rebel against his paternal rule, to revolt from his 
allegiance. It is to act independently of him, to set up 
the will of the creature against the will of the Creator, 
to put self in the place of God, and thus to dishonor his 
holy name. 

4. Further, to sin against God implies distrust of him 
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towards him (DID; comp. also “133 and 2I). To en- 
tertain a suspicion of God’s goodness i is to distrust him ; ; 
and when once that suspicion has been planted in the 
heart, alienation begins, and deceit is sure to follow. 

5. Another remarkable fact about sin is that it is 
perversion or distortion (MIS); ; it is a wrong, a wrench, 
a twist to our nature (D3), destroving the balance of 
our faculties, and making us prone to evil. Man is 
thrown out of his centre and cannot recover himself, the 
consequence of which is that there is a jarring of the 
elements of his nature. Sin is not a new faculty or a 
new element introduced, but it is the confusion ‘of the 
existing elements — which confusion the Son of God 
came to take away, by restoring man to his right bal- 
ance, and leading him once more to a loving and self- 
sacrificing trust in God. 

6. Sin is also unrest (Sw), a perpetual tossing like 
the waves of the sea; a constant disturbance, the flesh 
against the spirit, the reason against the inclination, 
one desire against another, the wishes of one person 
against the wishes of another; a love of change and 
éxcitement and stir; and withal no satisfaction. Man 
was never intended to tind rest except in God; and 
practically when God is not his centre he is like a wan- 
dering star, uncertain and erratic, like a cloud without 
‘water, and like seething foam. 

7. Connected with this is the idea which identifies 
sin with zoil (5722). Wickedness is wearisome work ; 
it is labor without profit; it is painful, sorrowful trav- 
ail; it is grief and trouble. And after all the Jabor ex- 
pended on sin, nothing comes of it. The works of 
darkness are unfruitful; sin is vanity, hollowness, noth- 
ingness (11N); the ungodly are like the chaff which the 
wind scatters away; they can show no results from all 
their toil. 

8. Sin is also ruin, or a breaking in pieces (3). Ad- 
versity, calamity, distress, misery, trouble, are repre- 
sented by the same words as wickedness, mischief, harm, 
evil, and ill-doing. 

Gathering together the foregoing observations, they 
bring us to this result, that sin is wilful disobedience of 
God’s commands, proceeding from distrust, and leading 
to confusion and trouble. Sin lies not so much in the 
act as in the nature of the agent whose heart and life 
have been perverted. We are taught by the Scriptures 
that man was led into sin originally by the Evil One, 
who insinuated suspicions of God’s goodness; and was 
thus misled, deceived, ruined, and dominated over by 
Satan. 

See Burroughs, Sinfulness of Sin; Dwight, Theology ; 
Fletcher, Appeal to Matter of Fact; Fuller, Works ; 
Gill, Body of Divinity, art. “Sin ;” Goodwin, A ggrava- 
tions of Sin; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines ; Howe, Liv- 
ing Temple; King and Jenyn, Origin of Evil; Muller, 
Christian Doctrine of Sin; Orme, Blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost ; Owen, Indwelling Sin; Payson, Sermons ; 
Williams, Answer to Belsham; Watts, Ruin and Recovery. 

SIN, ACTUAL, is a direct violation of God’s law, and is 
generally applied to those who are capable of commit- 
ting moral evil; as opposed to idiots or children, who 
have not the full scope for their moral faculties. It 
may be a sin either of commission or omission (q. v.). 


SIN or Commission is the doing a thing which we 
ought not to do. 

SIN AGAINST THE HOLY Guosr. 
ABLE SIN, 


SIN or INFIRMITY. Sins of infirmity are those which 
arise from the infirmity of the flesh, ignorance, surprise, 
snares of the world, ete. 

SIN, Morray or DEADLY. See MORTAL SIN. 

SIN OFFERING. See SIn-OFFERING. 

SIN or Omission differs from that of commission in 
being negative, and consists in the leaving those things 


See UNPARDON- 
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undone which ought to be done. “Ye pay tithe of 
mint, and anise, and cummin, and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith: these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone” (Matt. xxiii, 23). 

SIN, ORIGINAL, 1. Definition. —“ Original sin” 
usually defined as “that whereby man is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and is of his own nature in- 
clined to evil.” This absence of “original righteous- 
ness” is not only a deprivation, but also a depravation ; 
such an estrangement of the heart from God as to lead 
to a defiance of his authority and law. Original sin is 
not only negative, but positive; it is not merely the lack 
of a thing—viz., original righteousness—but the presence 
of an inherited tendency towards evil, which tendency 
is the controlling principle (Eph. ii, 1-3; Col. i, 13; 2 
Tim. ii, 26; 1 John iii,4); and the inexhaustible source 
of all actual sins (Rom. v, 12-19). But original sin, or 
this tendency of the mind to evil, is by no means to be 
regarded in the same sense as guilt; inasmuch as invol- 
untary developments of natural susceptibilities have no 
moral character. A mere desire, growing out of the 
natural constitution of the mind, excited by temptation, 
may be innocent. Moral evil only commences when 
the desire or temptation is followed by the determina- 
tion, or volition, to gratify the desire or yield to the 
temptation. See Six, ACTUAL. All men, as the de- 
scendants of Adam, have this original depravity (1 Cor. 
xv, 21, 22), derived by continual descent from father to 
son. See DEPRAVITY, 

II. Theortes.—There are four principal hypotheses, to 
one or the other of which all the various explanations 
offered on this subject may probably be reduced. 

1. The first theory is that the whole human race was 
literally in Adam as the oak is in the acorn, and thus par- 
ticipated in his transgression. In other words, the race 
is a unit, and God deals with it as a unit—not with in- 
dividuals as individuals. Thus, though unconsciously, 
every soul participated in the first great transgression, 
and, in the words of the catechism, “sinned in him 
(Adam), and fell with him in that first transgression.” 

2. The second theory is that Adam was the repre- 
sentative of the race; that as a king, or as an ambassa- 
dor, or a congress represent the nation, and the entire 
nation is held responsible for the act of its representa- 
tive, so Adam represented the human race, was chosen 
as the type to stand for humanity, and by his trial the 
whole race was tried, thus sinning in his sin and falling 
in his fall, Acting thus as representative for the race, 
his sin was imputed, i. e. charged, to the whole race. It 
is said, moreover, that in point of fact this choice of 
Adam as a representative was not arbitrary; that Adam 
and Eve fairly represented the race, and that the con- 
tinual sin of his descendants, placed in similar circum- 
stances of trial, shows that no injustice was done by 
submitting them to a trial in the person of such a rep- 
resentative. These two views are held, one or the oth- 
er of them, by those who are known in modern times as 
belonging to the old school. Inthem the entire race is 
treated by God as a unit, and is, because of Adam’s sin, 
under divine condemnation ; and, irrespective of the sin 
or the virtue of the individual, requires to be pardoned 
and redeemed. 

3. The third theory holds that Adam fell, and in fall- 
ing became a sinner. The universal law of nature is 
that like begets like. So all his descendants have in- 
herited from him a nature like his own, a nature de- 
praved and prone to sin. Those who maintain this the- 
ory add, usually, that man is not responsible for this de- 
praved nature, and that he is not in any strict sense 
guilty before God for it; that while infants must be re- 
deemed from it through the power of God in Christ Je- 
sus, because nothing impure can enter heaven, still they 
cannot be said to be guilty until they have arrived at 
an age when they are capable of choosing between good 
and evil, and that they are then held responsible for 
that voluntary choice, and for that alone. In other 
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words, this school distinguishes between sin and de- 
pravity, holding all sin to consist in voluntary action, 
and depravity to be simply that disordered state of the 
soul which renders it prone to commit sin, This view 
is the one generally entertained by the new-school di- 
vines in the Presbyterian Church, by a majority of the 
Congregationalists, and by many of the Episcopalians 
and the Methodists. According to this view, mankind 
are overwhelmed in ruin, which Adam brought upon 
the race, but are not guilty except as they become so 
by personal conduct. 

4, The fourth theory, known in theological language, 
from its most eminent expounder, Pelagius, as PELAGI- 
ANISM (q. V.), denies that there is any connection be- 
tween Adam and his posterity, or that the race is in any 
sense held responsible for, or on account of, Adam’s sin. 
Each soul, according to this theory, is created as was 
Adam, pure and innocent, and undetermined towards 
either sin or holiness. Each soul, for itself, chooses its 
own destiny by its voluntary choice of good or evil, right 
or wrong. The universality of sinfulness, it is said, is 
sufticiently explained by the evil influence and example 
of those by whom the young are from their earliest years 
surrounded. According to this theory it is possible, or 
at least quite conceivable, that a man shonld be utterly 
sinless; and in such a case there would be no need of 
any divine Saviour or any regenerating Spirit. That 
need is occasioned in each individual case by each indi- 
vidual deliberately choosing for himself the way of sin. 
A modification of this view, by which there is an en- 
deavor to combine it with the others, is termed Semi- 
Pelagianism (q.v.). According to this view there is no 
ruin except that which each individual brings upon 
himself; and, consequently, no need of redemption ex- 
cept such as springs from the individual’s own guilt in 
departing from God and disobeying his law. 

III. History of the Doctrine-—The early Church, it 
is maintained by some, was unacquainted with the doc- 
trine; and the most orthodox admit that the doctrine 
had not at that time been fully developed. We offer 
the opinions of some of the early fathers. Gregory of 
Nazianzum maintained that both the vovc and the Puy 
have been considerably impaired by sin, and regarded 
the perversion of consciousness seen in idolatry, which 
previous teachers had ascribed to the influence of dæ- 
mons, as an inevitable effect of the first sin. But he 
was far from asserting the total depravity of mankind 
and the entire loss of the free will, Athanasius main- 
tained man’s ability to choose good as well as evil, and 
even allowed exceptions from original sin, alleging that 
several persons prior to Christ were free from it. Cyril 
of Jerusalem assumes that the life of man begins in a 
state of innocence, and that sin enters of the free will. 
Chrysostom insisted upon the liberty of man and his 
self-determination. Augustine laid down that every 
natural man is in the power of the devil, and upheld the 
justice of this as a punishment for the share which the 
individual had in Adam’s transgression. Pelagius, on 
the other hand, who rejected the Traducian theory #de- 
nied that the fall of Adam has exercised any prejudicial 
influence on the moral condition of his posterity. He 
maintained that all men are born in innocence, possess 
the power of free will, and may live without sin. The 
views of Augustine never secured a footing in the East- 
ern Church, and even in the West they met with oppo- 
sition. The Reformers of the 16th century made orig- 
inal sin a leading doctrine, and thus were enabled effec- 
tively to combat the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
merit of works. 

See Cunningham, Historical Theology, i, 383; Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doctrines; Van Oosterzee, Christian Dog- 
matics; Edwards, Wesley, and Taylor, on Original Sin. 
Comp. FALL; [MPUTATION. 

SIN, PHILOSOPHICAL, Philosophical sins, in opposi- 
tion to theological, according to the Jesuits, are those in 
which a man at the time of committing them has not 
God and his law before his mind. He, therefore, with- 
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out thinking of God, transgresses natural or revealed law. 
These sins the Jesuits held to be venial; that is, such as 
do not draw after them a loss of divine grace, and do not 
deserve eternal, but only temporal, punishment. 


SIN, PresumpTvuous. Presumptuous sins are those 
which are done boldly, and against light and conviction. 
See PRESUMPTION. 


SIN, PUNISHMENT OF. That God punishes those 
who disobey him is a fact generally recognised by men; 
it is justified by the voice of conscience, and illustrated 
by the dealings of every parent and judge. The Bible 
confirms this opinion and reveals the wrath of God 
against all sin, whether that sin be outward immorality 
or inward impurity; whether it be positive rebellion 
against divine law or the absence of a childlike, trust- 
ing love exercised towards our heavenly Father. 

There are three principles on which punishment is 
inflicted by men—the remedial, the deterrent, and the 
retributive; and we find each of these recognised in 
Scripture as the principles on which God punishes na- 
tions and individuals, 

1. National punishments are for national sins. They 
are inflicted where a nation as a whole takes part in 
sins of a grievous character. This was the case with 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the punishment of which was 
retributive, not remedial, though intended, doubtless, 
to deter other nations from similar wickedness. But 
before a city was visited with final retribution a time 
of repentance was allowed, and God is represented as 
waiting till the iniquity of a place was complete, and 
till it was ripe for destruction. Thus a time was given 
to Nineveh, and it repented; and the cities of the Ca- 
naanites were not destroyed until they had filled up 
the measure of their iniquity ; so it was, also, in the case 
of the final destruction of Jerusalem. We constantly 
find that God recognises corporate civil existence and 
official acts, and that he punishes a nation for the acts 
of its rulers, as when the pestilence came upon Israel 
for the sin of David in numbering the people. In many 
cases the sins of the fathers were visited on the chil- 
dren; for, as an ungodly nation grew older, its sins 
grew more abundant and its rebellion more unpardona- 
ble, until at last the time came when long-suffering 
turned to wrath (Jer. iv, 4; vi, 11) and God poured out 
his fury and indignation on the people. The case of 
Israel is clearly set before us. When, as a nation, they 
forgot God, he chastised them in order to bring them 
to a sense of their sins; he warned them from time to 
time that these chastisements, which were remedial, 
would be followed by more severe punishments, and in 
due season, when all warnings were in vain, retribution 
came—their land was desolated and they were carried 
into captivity. Here their history would have ended, 
as the history of many other nations has ended, had 
not God a special purpose to fulfil through their means. 
They were brought back to their country, not because 
they were better than they had been before—though 
it is true that their punishment had its effect in giving 
them a lasting abhorrence of idolatry—but because God 
had made a promise to Abraham which involved the 
continuation of their national existence. We do not 
find this in the case of other nations; and thus God's 
dealings with the heathen mark the retributive prin- 
ciple of punishment, while his conduct towards the 
chosen people gives more frequent illustrations of re- 
medial chastisement. 

2. The punishment of individuals was either judicially 
inflicted by the hand of man for breaches of positive 
law, as was, doubtless, ordinarily the case in the history 
of Israel; or it was a special providential visitation for 
an act of disobedience against God’s revealed will, as 
in the case of the man of God who prophesied against 
the altar in Bethel; or else it was inflicted to mark 
God’s abhorrence of all sin, however trifling it might 
seem in man’s sight, as in the case of the punishment 
of Moses. 
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3. On the nature of the far sorer punishment to be 
inflicted on those who reject the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, see PERDITION; PUNISHMENT, FUTURE; RETRI- 
BUTION. 


SIN, SecreT. Secret sins are those committed in 
secret, or those which we, through blindness or preju- 
dice, do not see the evil of (Psa. xix, 12). 


SIN, UNPARDONABLE, seems to consist in the mali- 
cious ascription of the dispensations, gifts, and influ- 
ences of the Spirit to the power of Satan. The reason 
why this sin is never forgiven is not because of any 
want of sufficiency in the blood of Christ nor in the 
pardoning mercy of God, but because such as commit 
it despise and reject the only remedy, i. e. the power 
of the Holy Spirit, applying the redemption of the Gos- 
pel to the souls of men. See Meth. Quar. Rev. April, 
1858. See BLASPHEMY; UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


SIN, VENIAL. Venial sins are those which, accord- 
ing to the theology of the Church of Rome, do not 
bring spiritual death to the soul, or which do not turn 
it away from its ultimate end, or which are only slight- 
ly repugnant to the order of right reason. “It is, more- 
over, certain,” says Dens, “not only from the divine 
compassion, but from the nature of the thing, that there 
are venial sins, or such slight ones, as in just men may 
consist with a state of grace and friendship with God; 
implving that there is a certain kind of sin of which 
a man may be guilty without offending God.” Such 
doctrine as this meets with no countenance from the 
Word of God, which declares that “the wages of sin is 
death,” without making any distinction among sins. 
See VENIAL. 


Si’na (eva)), the Greek form (Judith v, 14; Acts 
vii, 30, 38) of the well-known name which in the Old 
Test. universally, and as often as not in the Apocrypha 
and New Test., is given in the A. V. SINAI (q. v.). 

Si’nai (Heb. Sinay’, "3"D, perhaps [if Shemitic] 
thorny, i. e. cleft with ravines; possibly [if Egyptian or 
Zabian | devoted to Sin, i. e. the moon; Sept. Leva [v. r. 
in Judg. v, 5, Leva, and in Neh. ix, 13, Sivai}]; in the 
New Test. Ziva; Josephus, rò Eivaïov dpoc, Ant. ii, 
12,1; Vulg. Sinai; A. V. “Sina” [q.v.] in a few pas- 
sages), a well-known mountain in the peninsula formed 
by the gulfs of Suez and Akabah. The name appears 
to be primeval, and its meaning is unknown. It is 
mentioned thirty-one times in the Pentateuch and only 
four times in the rest of the Old Test. (Judg. v, 5; Neh. 
ix, 13; Psa. lxviii, 8, 17) and four in the New Test. 
(Acts vii, 30, 38; Gal. iv, 24,25). It would thus appear 
that the name had, in a great measure, become obsolete 
at an early period. We here present a summary of the 
Scriptural and other ancient notices, with the light of 
modern researches, 

I. Biblical Notices and Occurrences.— The leading 
statements made regarding Sinai in the Pentateuch de- 
mand special notice, as they constitute the chief evi- 
dences in establishing its identity. A small section of 
the wilderness through which the Israelites passed 
took its name from the mountain (Exod. xix, 1,2). In 
one direction was Rephidim, only a short day’s march 
distant; while Kibroth-hattaavah lay a day’s march in 
another. The “desert of Sinai,” therefore, could only 
have been a very few miles across. 

In the third month of their journey the Israelites 
“ departed from Rephidim, came into the wilderness of 
Sinai... and camped before the mount” (Exod. xix, 1, 
2). The base of*the mount in front of the camp ap- 
pears to have been so sharply defined that barriers were 
put up to prevent any of the people from approaching 
rashly or inadvertently to “touch the mount” (ver. 12). 
The “top of the mount” was in full view from the 
camp; so that when the Lord “came down” upon it 
the thick cloud in which his glory was shrouded was 
“in sight of all the people” (ver. 11,16). While Moses 


= Was receiving the law on the summit of Sinai, “the | Sinai is described. 
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thunderings and lightnings, and the voice of the trum- 
pet” were so near the camp that the people, in terror, 
“removed and stood afar off,” yet still remained in sight 
of the mount, for “the sight of the glory of the Lord 
was like devouring fire on the top of the mount in the 
eyes of the children of Israel” (comp. xx, 18; xxiv, 17). 
Upon that peak the tables of the law were twice given 
to Moses, with all the details of the rites and ceremo- 
nies recorded in the Pentateuch (xxxi, 18; xxxiv). 
Sinai was thus emphatically “the mount of the Lord” 
(Numb. x, 33). There the Lord spake with Moses “ face 
to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend” (Exod. 
Xxxiii, 11); and there he revealed himself in such glo- 
ry and majesty as were never witnessed on earth. 

II. Distinction between Sinai and Horeb.—Those crit- 
ics who disintegrate the Pentateuch and assign to it a 
variety of authors are ready to support their view bv 
pointing to a variety of diction; and one evidence of 
this they find in the use of Horeb throughout the book 
of Deuteronomy (except in the song of Moses, xxxiii, 
2, which they attribute to a still different writer); 
whereas the person whom they suppose to have been 
the original composer of the first four books uses Sinai, 
which is the name always employed except in Exod. 
iii, 1; xvii, 6; xxxiii, 6; and these passages they at- 
tribute to a supplementary writer. This view is still 
strongly asserted by Ewald (Geschichte, ii, 57), who pror 
nounces Sinai the older name, therefore occurring in 
the ancient song of Deborah (Judg. v, 5); whereas Ho- 
reb is not discoverable till the time of his fourth and 
fifth narrators, in whose age, however, it had become 
quite prevalent. His statement is a very fair sample 
of the precision and confidence with which these crit- 
ics speak of matters as to which there is no evidence 
except their own critical sagacity, or their imagination, 
as others may be apt to consider it who claim no such 
peculiar insight. For while it is quite possible that the 
same writer might use two names indiscriminately for 
the same place, as in the case of Bethel and Luz, Baa- 
lah and Kirjath-jearim, the Sea of Galilee and the Lake 
of Tiberias, yet this last example indicates how readily 
two names may come to be in use indifferently, though 
originally the one was more definite than the other. 
Accordingly, Gesenius suggested that Sinai might be 
the more general name, and Horeb a particular peak; 
and in this conjecture he was followed by Rosenmiiller. 

Another supposition was made by Hengstenberg 
(Pentateuch, ii, 325-327) which has gained the assent 
of almost all the German authorities since his time, as 
also of Robinson (Bib. Res. i, 120, 591), apparently after 
having inclined to the conjecture of Gesenius. Heng- 
stenberg agrees with Gesenius that the one name is 
more general than the other; but he differs in this re- 
spect—that he makes Horeb the mountain-ridge, and 
Sinai the individual summit from which the ten com- 
mandments were given. The reasons for this opinion 
as urged by him and by others may be arranged un- 
der a threefold division: (1.) The name Sinai is used 
at the time that the Israelites were upon the very 
spot of the legislation, that is, from Exod. xix, 11 and 
onwards till Numb. iii, 1; whereas it is Horeb that 
is always used in the recapitulation in Deuteronomy; 
as a writer close beside a particular mountain would 
naturally single it out when describing his locality, 
though afterwards, when writing at a distance from it 
and taking a general retrospect, he might use the more 
comprehensive name of the entire mass of mountains 
to which it belonged. The only exception in Deuter- 
onomy is that case in the song of Moses already alluded 
to (xxxili, 2), which ts universally admitted to be a 
peculiar composition both by the impugners and by the 
defenders of the Mosaic authorship. When we take in 
the additional expression, “the wilderness of Sinai,” as 
denoting the place in which the Israelites encamped, 
we have Sinai occurring as early as Exod. xix, 1, 2, 
and continuing till Numb. x, 12, where the march from 
That particular spot would natu- 
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rally take its name from the mountain-peak beside it, | has been mentioned it may be seen that Horeb is very 
whereas the name “wilderness of Horeb” is unknown | decidedly the predominant name in the rest of the Old 
to Scripture. The name Sinai never occurs in the Pen- | Test., as it is with one exception in Deuteronomy, and 
tateuch after the departure from the spot except in| probably in both cases for the same reason—that at a 
three instances. Two of these (Numb. xxvi, 64; xxxiii, | distance in time and place the more general name was, 
15) refer expressly to events in language already em- | on the whole, more natural, Yet the distance may be- 
ployed upou the spot about the census, and in the list | come so great that the peculiarities of the two names 
of stations or encampments, and both use that phrase | fall out of view, and mere usage may deterinine in fa- 
“ the wilderness of Sinai,” which never occurs with the | vor of the one or the other appellation, now that they 
name Horeb; so that. they are no exceptions in reality. | have become entirely equivalent. Certainly in the 
The third (xxviii, 6) is, therefore, the only exception— | New Test. we find only Sinai (Acts vii, 30, 38; Gal. iv, 
“It is a continual burnt-offering which was ordained | 24, 25), though reasons might be, perhaps, alleged for 
in Mount Sinai;” and this also is explicable on the | the use of the stricter name; for instance, in the first 
principle that the phrase had become so common in | of these, that it is “the wilderness of Mount Sinai,” in 
the legislation. Once, also, Sinai occurs before the Is- | which connection we have said that Horeb does not oc- 
raelites reached it (Exod. xvi, 1), “the wilderness of | cur. Josephus seems also to confine himself to the name 
Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai,” and here the | Sinai. In the Apocrypha we have noted Judith v, 
precision of this term is thoroughly natural. (2.) The | 14, “to the way of Sinai,” or, according to another read- 
‘mame Horeb occurs in the earlier books thrice, all in | ing, “to the mount Sinai;” and Eccles. xlviii, 7, where 
Exodus, but it is in circumstances which best suit the | “in Sinai” and “in Horeb” occur in a poetical parallel- 
general or comprehensive meaning which we attach to | ism: but these determine nothing. Perhaps nothing 
it. Moses, while acting as the shepherd of Jethro (ili, ; can be concluded from the fact that Horeb never has 
1), “came to the mountain of God [even] to Horeb,” | the prefix “mount” except in Exod. xxxiii, 6, whereas 
or, more literally, “came to the mountain of God Ho- | Sinai always has it in both the Old Test. and the New ex- 
reb-ward.” Our translators have identified the moun- | cept in Exod. xvi, 1,and Deut. xxxiii, 2,and the passages 
tain of God with Horeb, an identification which is at | depending upon this one, Judg.v,5; Psa. Ixviii, 8, 17. 
least uncertain; for the original may quite as natural- | Once more, it is very doubtful whether etymology 
ly be interpreted that he came to a particular peak in | can contribute anything to the settlement of the ques- 
that mass of mountains which had the name of Horeb, | tion. Horeb certainly means “dry,” or “dried up,” a 
to the sacred peak which is to be sought in the direc- | name very descriptive of the region. But the meaning 
tion of Horeb. Particularly distinct is the second in- | of Sinai is much debated. Gesenius suggests ‘‘ muddy,” 
stance (xvii, 6), “ Behold I will stand before thee there | but with hesitation, and he appears to have no follow- 
upon the rock in Horeb,” etc.; for this miraculous gift | ers, More probably, Knobel proposes “ sharp-pointed,” 
of water took place while the Israelites were encamped | « toothed,” or “notched.” The old derivation of Simonis 


in Rephidim (ver. 1), the station before the station in and Hiller understood "25D, Sinai, to be equivalent to 


the wilderness of Sinai (xix, 2). Probably the like aah : 
should be said of the mre ee (xxxiii, 6), “And | -29» sinyai, “the bush of Jehovah,” with reference to 


the children of Israel stripped themselves of their or- | Exod. iii, 2. Possibly as simple a meaning as any 
naments by the mount Horeb,” retiring every family | would be “bushy,” or “that which has the bush.” If 
apart, and every individual apart, as in other cases of | so, the etymologies of the two names, so far as they 
humiliation and repentance; and the propriety of the | went, would favor the view given of their respective 
use of the general rather than the specific term is the | meanings. Rodiger (additions to Gesenius, Thesaur.) 
more apparent if those are right who translate the pe- | makes it “sacred to the God of the moon.” Ewald and 
culiar Hebrew phrase as exactly as they can, “stripped | Ebers regard it as equivalent to “belonging to [the 
themselves, etc. [retiring], from Mount Horeb.” (3.) | Desert of } Sin.” 
An argument may be drawn from the use of the prepo- | Understanding Horeb to be the more general name, 
sitions connected with these two names. Reverting to | there might still be differences of opinion how wide a 
Exod. xvii, 6, we find the Lord saying, “ Behold, I will ; circuit should be included under it; though the com- 
stand upon the rock in Horeb,” that is, upon the partic- | mon opinion seems to be that there is no necessity 
ular spot, but zz the district. Accordingly, it is the | for taking it wider than that range (some three miles 
preposition iz (in the English version needlessly varied | long from north to south) which is called by the mod- 
into “at” once or twice) which is used with Horeb, | ern Arabs Jebel Tir, or Jebel et-Tûr, sometimes with 
not only here, but almost always where the name oc- | the addition of Sina, though Robinson says extremely 
curs in Deuteronomy, perhaps always, except “from” | rarely. 
(i, 2,19). The same is true of all the passages in which III. Identification of the Particular Mountain.—In 
Horeb is mentioned in later Scripture (1 Kings viii, 9; ; the Biblical notices “there are implied three specitica- 
2 Chron. v, 10; Psa. cvi, 19; Mal. iv, 4 [ Heb. iii, 22]), ; tions, which must all be present in any spot answering 
except 1 Kings xix, 8, “unto Horeb the mount of God,” | to the true Sinai: 1. A mountain-summit overlooking 
or better, “up to the mount of God Horeb [ ward ],” for ; the place where the people stood. 2. Space sufficient, 
it is plainly an expression referring to Exod. ili, 1, of | adjacent to the mountain, for so large a multitude to 
which we have already spoken. With Sinai, on the | stand and behold the phenomena on the summit; and 
other hand, there are connected several prepositions, | even, when afraid, to remove afar off and still be in 
“in” and “from” as in the case of Horeb; also “to,” | sight. 3. The relation between this space where the 
but especially “upon” (Exod. xix, 11, 18, 20; xxiv, 16), | people stood and the base of the mountain must be such 
which describes the descent of the Lord, or the resting | that they could approach and stand at ‘the nether part 
of the symbol of his presence, upon that individual peak | of the mount; that they could also touch it; and that 
from which the law was given, whereas we have no rea- | bounds could be set round the mount” (Biblioth. Suc. 
son to think that it rested upon the whole mass of moun- | May, 1849, p. 382). There are three claimants for the 
tains which are clustered together. The same preposi- | name Sinai, and it will be necessary to examine them 
tion, “upon,” is found in the only passage in later Old- | successively. 
Test. Scripture where Sinai occurs with a preposition 1. Jebel Serbal.—Its claims were suggested by Burck- 
(Neh. ix, 13). Indeed, besides this text we find Sinai | hardt (Travels, p. 609), and are advocated by Lepsius 
nowhere but in Judg. v, 5; Psa. lxviii, 8, 17 (Heb. 9, 18), | (Letters from Egypt [ Lond. 1853 ]), Bartlett (Forty Days 
in passages which indisputably stand in a very close | in the Desert), Stewart (The Tent and the Khan), and 
connection with Deut. xxxiii, 2. others, The arguments in its favor may be thus sum- 
Not much can be inferred from the usage of later | med up: It was the most conspicuous mountain in the 
Scripture in regard to these names; though from what | peninsula, and therefore the best known to the Egvp- 
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tian colonists, Near its north- 
ern base was the oasis of Feiran, 
which was probably the centre 
of the primeval Sinaitic popula- 
tion; and the summit of Serbal 
would form their natural sanc- 
tuary. Moses, knowing such a 
fertile and well-watered spot as 
Feiran, would never have led 
the Israelites past it, but would 
naturally select it as the place 
of the permanent camp (Lepsius, 
p- 356-363). Besides, it is sup- 
posed to be more in accordance 
with the narration of the wil- 
derness journey than any other 
mountain; and it is alleged that 
early historical tradition is whol- 
ly in its favor. The last two ar- 
guments are the only ones of any 
weight; and neither of them 
stands the test of critical exam- 
ination. The basis of Lepsius’s 
argument is that Rephidim is 
identical with Feiran, and that 
Moses selected this spot as the 
site of a permanent camp be- 
cause it was well watered and fertile; but the sacred 
writer tells us that in Rephidim “there was no water 
for the people to drink” (Exod. xvii, 1). With strange 
inconsistency Lepsius affirms that the “ wonderful foun- 
tain of Feiran” was opened by the miracle recorded in 
ch. xvii. If so, then how could the place have been 
well watered previously? But further: Rephidim was 
a day’s march—probably a short one—from the perma- 
nent camp before Sinai (xix, 1). ‘These facts totally 
overthrow the alleged argument from Scripture. 

The historical argument is not more convincing, 
although dean Stanley somewhat rashly says: “It 
(Serbal) was undoubtedly identified with Sinai by Eu- 
sebius, Jerome, and Cosmas; that is, by all known 
writers till the time of Justinian” (Sinai and Palestine, 
p. 40). Eusebius merely states that “ Rephidim is 
a place in the wilderness by Horeb, and that there 
Joshua fought with Amalek neur Pharun” (Onomast. 
8. v.). Jerome only translates his words without addi- 
tion or comment (he renders tyyv¢ by prope). The 
language of Cosmas is equally indetinite (Topogr. Christ. 
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Jebel 
v), especially as it is known that Pharan was a pret- 
ty large district, and that Horeb is said to be six miles 
distant from it. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the argument ground- 
ed on the remarkable Sinaitic inscriptions, though Lep- 
sius presses it, and Stanley says that the natural infer- 
ence from them is that Serbal “in the earlier ages en- 
joyed a larger support of tradition than Gebel Mousa” 
(p. 39). But how can this be? Wady Mokatteb, in 
which most of the inscriptions are found, is the leading 
route to Jebel Mûsa as well as to Serbal. Inscriptions 
have also been discovered on the northern road from 
Egypt to Jebel Misa by Surabet el-Khadem ; and they 
are much more numerous in the passes around Jebel 
Misa—in Wady Leja, Nukb Hawy, etc.—than in Wady 
Aleiyat, the only pass leading to Serbal. It may be 
safely affirmed that the Sinaitic inscriptions do not, for 
the present at least, affect the question at issue in any 
way (Porter, Handbook, p. 16 3q.). 

But the nature of the country around Serbal is suf- 
ficient of itself to show that it could not possibly have 
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The Summit of Jebel Musa. 
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been Sinai. Wady Feirân is three miles distant, and 
from it an occasional glimpse only can be got at the sum- 
mit. Wady Aleiyat, which leads up to Serbal, is nar- 
row, rugged, and rocky, affording no place for a large 
camp. This is acknowledged on all hands (Lepsius, p. 
423 sq.; Bartlett, p. 57; Stanley, p. 44; Sandie, Horeb 
and Jerusalem, p. 149); and as there is no other valley 
or plain at the base of the mountain, it follows that Ser- 
bal cannot be Sinai. 

2. Jebel Musa is the Sinai of recent ecclesiastical 
tradition, and it has found some advocates among mod- 
ern travellers (Wilson, Lands of the Bible, i, 219; Sandie, 
Horeb, etc.). It is situated in the very centre of the 
mountain group; but it is neither so lofty nor so com- 
manding as some others around it. Its elevation is 
only about 7000 feet, while Jebel Katherin, three miles 
south, is 8700 feet, and Um Shaumer, beyond it, attains 
an altitude of 9300 feet. Jebel Masa is the highest 
point of a short isolated ridge which runs from north- 
west to south-east, between the two parallel ravines of 
Shueib and Leja. At one end (the south-east) it is 
bounded by a rugged wady called Sebatyeh, at the oth- 
er by the upland plain of Er-Rahah. In Wady Shueib, 
on the north-east of the ridge, stands the convent of St. 
Catherine, with the naked cliffs rising almost perpen- 
dicularly over it. In the glen of Leja, on the opposite 
side, is the reputed rock of Moses. ‘The peak of Jebel 
Misa ( “ Moses’ Mountain” ), which the monks identify 
with Sinai, is at the southern extremity of the range, 
overlooking Wady Sebatyeh and a confined region of 
rugged gravelly hills near it. The summit is a plat- 
form about thirty paces in diameter, partly covered 
with ruins. At its eastern end is a little chapel, and 
near it a mosque. Notwithstanding the elevation, the 
view is not extensive, and no plain is in sight on which 
the camp of the Israelites could have stood; nor is the 
base of the peak at all so clearly defined as the incidents 
of the sacred narrative require. 

Various traditions—Jewish, Christian, and Moham- 
medan—have found a local habitation on this moun- 
tain. A rugged ancient path, in many places hewn 
into flights of steps up the granite cliffs, passes a 
grotto of the Virgin, the cave where Elijah dwelt in 
Horeb, the footmarks of Mohammed’s camel, and oth- 
er spots equally apocryphal, in its winding course to 
the summit. This is the Sinai of tradition, but cer- 
tainly not that. of the Bible. 

3. Ras es-Sufsafeh is the third claimant for the name 
Sinai; and its claim is valid. It forms the north-west. 
ern point of the ridge of which Jebel Misa is the south- 
eastern. The name signifies “the peak (or head) of the 
willow ;” and is derived from a willow-tree which grows 
in a cleft on its side. The sum- 
mit is very clearly defined, ris- 
ing high above all the other 
peaks near it. In front it de- 
scends in broken crags of na- 
ked granite to Wady er-Ra- 
hah. The view from it is not 
so extensive as that from Jebel 
Misa, but-it is far more inter- 
esting and impressive. The 
whole extent of the plain of s . 
Er-Rihah, measuring more ~~ x 
than two miles in length, and 
ranging from one third to two 
thirds of a mile in breadth, is 
visible. The eye can follow 
its windings as it runs away 
among the mountains in the 
distance. The level expanse 
of Wady es-Sheikh, which 
joins Er- ahah, is also seen 
opening out on the right, while 
opposite it on the left is an- 
other section of plain forming 
a recess in the mountains. 
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From near the summit a wild ravine runs down the 
front of the mountain, conveying a winter torrent into 
Er-Râhah. Up this ravine the ascent may be made 
from the plain; it is rugged and steep, but an active 
mountaineer, such as Moses was, could easily accom- 
plish it. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that Ras es-Sufsafeh 
is Sinai, “the mount of the Lord.” Every requirement 
of the sacred narrative is supplied and every incident 
illustrated by the features of the surrounding district. 
Here is a plain sufficient to contain the Israelitish camp, 
and so close to the mountain’s base that barriers could 
be erected to prevent the rash or the heedless from 
touching it. Here is a mountain-top where the clouds 
that enshrined the Lord when he descended upon it 
would be visible to the vast multitude, even when in 
fear they would withdraw from the base and retire to a 
distance. From this peak the thunderings and the 
voice of Jehovah would resound with terrific effect 
through the plain, and away among the cliffs and 
glens of the surrounding mountains. When descending 
through the clouds that shrouded it, Moses could hear 
also the songs and shouts of the infatuated people as 
they danced round the golden calf; and in “the brook 
that descends out of the mount” (Deut. ix, 21), through 
the ravine into Er-Rahah, he could cast the dust of the 
destroyed idol. In fact, the mountain, the plain, the 
streamlet, and the whole topography correspond in 
every respect to the historical account given by Moses. 
The words of dean Stanley are equally graphic and 
convincing: “No one who has approached the Ras 
Sufsafeh through that noble plain, or who has looked 
down upon the plain from that majestic height, will 
willingly part with the belief that these are the two es- 
sential features of the view of the Israelitish camp. That 
such a plain should exist at all in front of such a cliff is 
so remarkable a coincidence with the sacred narrative 
as to furnish a strong internal argument, not merely of 
its identity with the scene, but of the scene itself hav- 
ing been described by an eye-witness. The awful and 
lengthened approach, as to some natural sanctuary, 
would have been the fittest preparation for the coming 
scene. The low line of alluvial mounds at the foot of 
the cliff exactly answers to the ‘bounds’ which were to 
keep the people off from ‘touching the mount.’ The 
plain itself is not broken and uneven, and narrowly shut 
in, like almost all others in the range, but presents a 
long retiring sweep, against which the people could 
‘remove and stand afar off. The cliff, rising like a 
huge altar, in front of the whole congregation, and vis- 
ible against the sky in lonely grandeur from end to end 
of the whole plain, is the very image of ‘the mount 
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that might be touched,’ and from which the voice of 
God might be heard far and wide over the stillness of 
the plain below, widened at that part to its utmost ex- 
tent by the confluence of all the contiguous valleys. 
Here, beyond all other parts of the peninsula, is the 
adytum, withdrawn, as if in the ‘end of the world,’ 
from all the stir and confusion of earthly things” (p. 42, 
43). 

The remarks of Mr. Beamont, a recent and observant 
traveller, are of some importance, as showing that some 
traces of the ancient Scripture names still linger around 
Mount Sinai: “Two or three facts seem to me well 
worthy of observation. Immediately above Wady es- 
Sheikh rises Jebel Fureia, the front of this is named 
Jebel Seneh. Of this name our sheik from Tor knew 
nothing, but our guide on Ras es-Sufsafeh needed no 
prompting to give it its designation. This cluster of 
Fureia, or Zipporah, is nearly parallel with the cluster 
of Jebel Mûsa, and extends northward from it to the 
head of the central Sinaitic cluster. Separated from 
the same central cluster of Jebel Mfisa on the left by 
Wady Leja, runs another parallel range of Sinaitic rocks. 
To one of these, and separated from Jebel Fureia by 
the broad Er-Rahah, the name Urrebbeh is given. This 
name also, as well as the name of the other group, was 
spontaneously assigned to it by our guide Mohammed. 
I was rather sceptical on the point, and made him re- 
peat his designation three or four times, that there 
might be no mistake. My orthography is intended to 
express, as nearly as I can, the sound of his utterance, 
for it would have been vain to ask him to spell the 
word. Supposing, then, that his nomenclature was cor- 
rect, we have a cluster bearing the name of Seneh (Ss- 
nai; comp. Stanley, p. 42) on the right of Jebel Misa, 
and one bearing the name Urrebbeh (Horeb) on the left; 
the central cluster itself has no local appellative, and is 
called after the prophet Moses. May we not, then, sup- 
pose that this central cluster bore the name Sinai or 
Horeb indiscriminately, serving as the nucleus to which 
the ranges of Sinai and Horeb trended; and that, after 
the delivery of the law from the peak of Ras es-Sufsa- 
feh, this bore the special name of ‘Mountain of Moses,’ 
and that subsequently the local designations were re- 
stricted to the ridges on the right and left ?” (Cairo to 
Sinai, p. 81,82). The name Wady er-Rahah, which is 
given to the upland plain in front of Ras es-Sufsafeh, is 
also suggestive. It signifies “the vale of rest”—rest 
after labor, as that enjoyed by beasts of burden at the 
close of the day. This is very expressive as applied to 
the long encampment of the Israelites in this plain, after 
the toilsome march from Egypt. The monks, as has 
been stated, give the name of Jebel Musa to the south- 
ern peak of the central ridge, identifying it with Sinai; 
but they identify Ras es-Sufsifeh with Horeb. There 
are several traditional sites pointed out in Wady er-Ra- 
hah along the base of Sufsafeh, but they are so mani- 
festly apocryphal as to be scarcely worth notice—such 
as the hill on which Aaron stood, the mould in which 
the golden calf was formed, and the pit of Korah (Por- 
ter, Handbook, p.35). It is worthy of note that no oth- 
er district in the whole peninsula, with the exception 
of a small portion of Wady Feiran, possesses such sup- 
plies of water and pasture as that around Mount Sinai: 
When the springs and wells are dry elsewhere, the 
Bedawin resort hither. On Sinai itself, on Jebel Ka- 
therin, in Wady Leja, in the convent, and in the plain 
of Rahah are perennial sources. The pastures, too, 
among the rocks and in the glens and little upland 
plains, are comparatively abundant (see Olin, Travels, 
i, 386, 415). 

4, The late Dr. Beke of England broached the theory 
that Sinai was not in the peninsula at all, but east of 
the Gulf of Akabah, a position that carries its refutation 
on its own face. In order to accommodate it, he did not 
hesitate to remove the Mizraim,or “ Egypt” of the Bible, 
into the peninsula, He finally made a visit to the 
region, and imagined he discovered the requisite local- 
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ity in Jebel Nura, up Wady Ithm, a short distance 
from Akabah; and although the main object of his jour- 
ney, which was to prove “ Mount Sinai a volcano,” was 
effectually exploded by the facts on the spot, he still 
maintained his general views as stoutly as ever, but 
without the concurrence of a single writer of note. Soon 
after his return he died of fatigue and disappointment, 
and his widow has published the notes of his journey 
with more affection than discretion (Sinai in Arabia 
[Lond. 1878 ]). 

IV. Description of the Region.—The physical features 
of the peninsula are broadly and deeply marked. In 
form a triangle, it is shut in on two sides by the gulfs of 
Akabah and Suez, and on the third bv the desert of Tih. 
Within these outer barriers are others, enclosing what 
may be termed the shrine. Along the southern edge of 
Tih runs, like a vast wall, a bare limestone ridge; and 
south of it again is a parallel belt of sandy plain, appro- 
priately termed Debbet er-Ramleh. A naked gravelly 
plain called El-Kâa extends along the whole shore of 
the Gulf of Suez. Between El-Kaa, Debbet er-Ramleh, 
and the Gulf of Akabah lies a group of mountains, tri- 
angular in shape, which forms, as it were, the nucleus of 
the peninsula, and is now called emphatically El-76r, 
“the mountains.” On the north and west the group 
has projecting buttresses of ruddy sandstone, on which 
most of the inscriptions in the “written valley” are 
traced; but the main body and all the loftiest peaks 
are granite, and exhibit a variety of coloring — red, 
yellow, purple, and green—making them objects of 
singular beauty when bathed in the bright sunshine. 
They are all, however, naked and desolate. As the eye 
wanders over their riven sides and up their jagged 
peaks, not a tree, not a shrub, not a blade of grass is 
seen (see Olin, Travels, i, 389). Rugged passes, almost 
as bare and dry and desolate as the granite cliffs over- 
head, wind from the outer borders up into the centre of 
the group. On penetrating these ravines, a few acacias 
are here and there seen in a cranny of the rocks, and a 
clump of wild palms is occasionally met with fringing 
a well or fountain. In the heart of these mountains, in 
nature’s profoundest solitude, amid scenery unsurpassed 
for wild and stern grandeur, history, tradition, and ge- 
ography have combined to locate Sinai, “the mount of 
the Lord,” and all those wondrous events which were 
enacted round it. 

The Sinaitic group has been arranged (Stanley, Sin. 
and Pal. p. 11) in three chief masses as follows: (1.) 
The north-western cluster above Wady Feirin; its 
greatest relief found in the tive-peaked ridge of Serbal, 
at a height of 6342 feet above the sea. (For an ac- 
count of the singular natural basin into which the wa- 
ters of this portion of the mountain mass are received, 
and its probable connection with scriptural topography, 
see REPHIDIM.) (2.) The eastern and central one; its 
highest point the Jebel Katherin, at a height of 8063 
(Ruppell) to-8168 (Russegger) feet, and including the 
Jebel Misa, the height of which is variously set (by 
Schubert, Rüppell, and Russegger) at 6796, 7033, and 
7097 feet. (3.) The south-eastern one, closely connect- 
ed, however, with 2; its highest point, Um Shaumer, 
being that also of the whole. The three last-named 
peaks all lie very nearly in a line of about nine miles 
drawn from the most northerly of them, Misa, a little 
to the west of south; and a perpendicular to this line, 
traced on the map westward for about twenty miles, 
nearly traverses the whole length of the range of Ser- 
bal. These lines show the area of greatest relief for 
the peninsula, nearly equidistant from each of its em- 
bracing gulfs, and also from its northern base, the range 
of Et-Tih, and its southern apex, the Ras Mohammed. 

The vegetation of the peninsula is most copious at 
El-Wady, near Tir, on the coast of the Gulf of Suez, in 
Wady Feiran, the two oases of its waste, and “in the 
nucleus of springs in the Gebel Mousa” (Stanley, p. 19). 
As regards its fauna, Seetzen (iii, 20) mentions the fol- 
lowing animals as found at Er-Ramleh, near Sinai: the 
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The Mountains of Sinai, (From a model contracted after the Ordnance Survey.) 


wild goat, the wubber, hyena, fox, hare, gazelle, pan- 
ther (rare), field~mouse (el-jurdy, like a jerboa), and 
a lizard called el-dsob, which is eaten. See WILDER- 
NESS OF THE WANDERING. 

It is a remarkable fact that Sinai never became a 
place of Jewish pilgrimage. Elijah went there, but it 
was at the command of God, and to escape the ven- 
geance of Jezebel. It has been thought possible that 
Paul may have visited Sinai (Gal. i, 17) and been familiar 
with the name Hajar as given commonly to it, signify- 
ing “a rock” (Ewald, Sendschreiben, p. 493). At a very 
early period, however, in the Christian æra, Sinai began 
to be an object of reverence. It appears that refugees 
from persecution in Egypt tirst sought an asylum amid 
the mountains. Anchorets consequently flocked to it, 
and convents were at length founded. The poor monks 
had hard fare, and were exposed during a long course 
of ages to persecutions and fearful massacres at the 
hands of the wild nomads. In the early part of the 
6th century the emperor Justinian caused a church to 
be erected, and a fortified convent to be built round it 
to protect the monks from the incursions of the Ish- 
maelites. It is the present Convent of St. Catherine. 
The number of resident monks is now usually about 
twenty-four, thongh in the 14th century it is said to 
have been as high as four hundred. They are ruled by 
a prior, but there is an archbishop who always resides 
at Constantinople, and is one of the four independent 
archbishops of the Greek Church. The library of the 
convent contains some 1500 printed books, and about 700 
manuscripts. A few of the latter are of great antiquity 
and value. Among them Tischendorf discovered, in the 
year 1859, the celebrated Coder Sinaiticus (q. V.). 


V. Literature——Mount Sinai and its vicinity have 
been visited by hundreds of travellers in modern times, 
and multitudes of descriptions have been written, few of 
which, however, contain anything specially new. The 
best accounts are those of Robinson, Bibl. Res. i, 88-144; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, p. 541-590; Biblioth. Sac. 
May, 1849, p. 381-386; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 3-77; 
Beamont, Cairo to Sinat, p. 58-85; Sandie, Horeb and 
Jerusalem, p. 154-224. ‘The German writers— Ritter, 
Pal.und Syr.vol.i; Rüppell, Reise ; Schubert, Reise, vol. 
ii; and Niebuhr, Description de [Arabie—may be con- 
sulted with advantage; and full descriptions of the con- 
vent, with views, are given in Laborde’s Mount Sinai 
and Petra, and in Bartlett’s Forty Days in the Desert. 
The vicinity is minutely described in Porters Zand- 
book for Palestine, and in Bideker’s also. The results 
of the English Ordnance Survey—which, however, only 
extended over the western half of the peninsula—have 
been published i in three noble volumes with two supple- 
mentary series of photographs (Lond. 1868-69), and a 
good abstract may be found in Palmer's Desert of the 

crodus (Lond. and N. Y. 187 2), and more brietly in his 
Sinai ; from the Monuments (Lond. 1878). 


Sinai Codex, Hresrew. This MS., which con- 
tains the Pentateuch, contains many variations of the 
accents, as DW", and he heard (Exod. xviii, 1), has 
the accent Gershaim, but in Sinai it has Rebia ; again, 
ATM, the desert (ver. 5), has Zukeph, while in Sinai 
it has Zakeph gadol, As to the name of the codex, 
whether it is so called from the author or from the place 


where it was written is a matter of dispute. According 
to Levita it would be the name of a codex ; Fürst (Gesch. 
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der Kurder, i, 22, 138) thinks that this codex derives | a ladder, or at least an expert climber. 
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None are so 


its name from Mount Sinai, while Joseph Eshoe, the | high as to suggest the necessity for ropes or scaffold- 


expositor of the Masorah, says, on Exod. xviii, 1, “ As 
to the remark Sinai has Kebia, know that the inventors 
of the vowel-points and accents were mostly from the 
spiritual heads and the sages of Tiberias. Now the 
name of one of these was Sinai, and he differed from 


the Masorah, which remarks that 32W has Gershaim, 


and said that it has the accent Rebia.” From this it 
will be seen that this great Masoretic authority does 
not take 5350 as Codex Sinaiticus, but regards it as a 
proper name of one of the inventors of the vowel-points 
and accents. Delitzsch (in his Hebrew translation of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, p. 41, 121) thinks that 
the name 73°O “BO, Sinai Codex, refers rather to the 


place where it was written or found. See Strack, Pro- 
legomena Critica in Vet. Test, Hebraicum (Lips. 1873), p 
23 sq.; Levita, Wassoreth ha-Massoreth (ed, Ginsburg), 
p. 259; Hottinger, Thes. Philologicus (3d ed.), p. 107 ; 
Eichhorn, Finleitung in dus alte Test. i, 375; Tychsen, 
Tentamen de Variis Codd. Hebr. p. 215. (B. P.) 


Sinaitic Inscriptions isthe name usually given 
to certain singular marks cut or rather scratched on the 
rocks of the Sinaitic peninsula, which have in all ages 
given rise to great curiosity and many queries. Dio- 
dorus Siculus states that in his time there was an oasis 
in the wilderness of Sinai containing a sacred shrine, 
to which the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
were accustomed to make pilgrimages every tive years. 
There was a stone altar at the spot with an inscription 
in ancient unknown characters. This appears to be the 
first mention of the now famous Sinaitic inscriptions. 
The oasis was probably Feirai, though some think it 
was the village of Tûr, on the coast of the Red Sea. The 
quinquennial festival is mentioned by Strabo. But the 
first description of the inscriptions is given (about A.D. 
535) by Cosmas, who supposed them to be the work of 
the Israelites. ‘They are also referred to by several ear- 
ly travellers, as Neitzschitz and Monconys. Pococke 
and Niebuhr attempted to copy them, but with little 
success; Seetzen and Burckhardt were more accurate in 
their transcripts. In the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ctety of Literature (1832, iii, 1), 177 of them are careful- 
ly engraved; nine of these are Grreek, and one is Latin; 
the rest are of that peculiar character which recent pa- 
leographists, as Beer, have denominated Nabathean. 
They are accompanied, wherever they occur, by rude 
figures of men with shields, swords, bows, and arrows; 
of camels and horses, of goats and ibexes with horns 
wondrously exaggerated ; of antelopes pursued by grey- 
hounds; of lizards and tortoises, besides a number of 
nondescripts which will puzzle the zoologist. They are 
met with in almost every part of the mountainous re- 
gion of the peninsula, in groups and singly. They have 
been seen in wadies Sidry, Maghirah, and Feiran; in 
wadies Humr and Birah, on the northern route to Sinai; 
on and around Mount Serbal; in Wady Leja at Sinai; 
on the plateau between wadies Seyal and El-Ain, on the 
route to Akabah; at Petra, and on the southern border 
of Palestine. They occur, however, in greatest num- 
bers in Wady Mokatteb. 

The inscriptions are in general very short, consisting 
of one or two brief lines; the letters are from two to 
three inches long, rudely cut with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment. The surface of the rock is generally soft, so that 
with a pocket-knife one could cut a shallow inscription 
in a few minutes. A few, however, are more deeply and 
regularly formed. Though Lepsius discovered some of 
the Sinaitic characters engraved over older Greek names, 
vet the Greek inscriptions are generally of a much more 
modern date than the others, judging from their appear- 
ance. Some of them have crosses attached; but these 
are not in all cases of Christian origin. The very same 
figures are found on Egyptian obelisks. Their position 
on the face of the cliffs is generally so low that a man 
could reach them. Some are higher, and would require 


ing. 

Prof. Beer, of Leipsic, has examined them with great 
care and constructed an alphabet. The results of the 
researches of this distinguished scholar are as follows: 
1. The alphabet is independent; some of the letters 
are unique, others like the Palmyrene, Estrangelo, and 
Cufic. ‘They are written from left to right. 2. The con- 
tents of the inscriptions, so far as examined, constst only 
of proper names preceded by some such words as cw, 
“ peace,” "955, “in memory,” and qna, “blessed.” 
The word 4/5, “ priest,” is sometimes found after them. 
The names are those common in Arabic; not one Jew- 
ish or Christian name has yet been found. 3. The lan- 
guage is supposed to be the Nabathzan, spoken by the 
inhabitants of Arabia Petrea. 4. The writers were pil- 
grims. The great number around Serbal leads to the 
supposition that it was once a holy place. That some 
of the writers were Christian is evident from the cross- 
es. 5. The age of the inscriptions he supposes to be 
not earlier than the 4th century. Had they been later, 
some tradition respecting them would probably have 
existed in the time of Cosmas, 

Prof. Tuch, of Leipsic, while agreeing with Beer in 
his alphabet and translations, differs from him in regard 
to the history of the inscriptions, He says the language 
is Arabic; the authors of them were ancient inhabitants 
of these mountains, in religion heathens, Pilgrimages 
were the occasions of the inscriptions, Their date he 
fixes not later than the 2d century B.C. 

Dean Stanley, in his careful résumé, states that there 
is a great difference of age manifested both in the pict- 
ures and letters; that they are intermixed with Greek, 
Arabic, and even one or two Latin words, apparently 
of the same date; that crosses are very numerous, and 
of such form as to show their Christian origin. He con- 
cludes that they are, for the most part, the work of Chris- 
tian pilgrims. 

It will be seen from the above statements that these 
singular inscriptions chiefly occur in the wadies, and on 
the roads leading to particular spots, such as mounts 
Sinai and Serbal, and the Deir at Petra. They seem 
to have been the work of idle loiterers, rude in their 


Sinaitic JS in Wady Mokatteb. 
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ideas of art, and ruder still in their morals; for the fig- 
ures of animals are generally ludicrous, and occasionally 
obscene. Many of the inscriptions are evidently of re- 
mote antiquity, while others are plainly not. older than 
our own æra. That they are of Israelitish origin, as 
Mr. Forster maintains, no satisfactory evidence has as 
yet been produced. The letters are not Hebrew. Some 
of them resemble Pheenician characters, others are dif- 
ferent from those of any known language. And yet it 
would seem they were the symbols of a language at one 
period universally known throughout the whole penin- 
sula. It does seem strange that all knowledge of these 
characters and the people who used them has been en- 
tirely lost, and it seems stranger still that it was already 
lost in the 4th century. The researches of the greatest 
scholars of our age have been unable to solve the mys- 
tery of these inscriptions, or afford any satisfactory clue 
to their origin, authors, and object ( Porter, Handbook 
Sor Palest. p. 17). 

Prof. Palmer has carefully investigated these inscrip- 
tions in the Ordnance Survey of Sinai, and his conclu- 
sions are thus summarily expressed: “ They are mere 
scratches on the rock, the work of idle loungers, consist- 
ing, for the most part, of mere names interspersed with 
rude figures of men and animals. In a philological point 
of view they do possess a certain interest, but otherwise 


they are as worthless and unimportant as the Arab, 


Greek, and European graffiti with which they are in- 
terspersed. The language employed is Aramezan, the 
Shemitic dialect which in the earlier centuries of our 
æra held throughout the East the place now occupied 
by the modern Arabic, and the character differs little 
from the Nabathzan alphabet used in the inscriptions of 
Idumea and Central Syria” (Desert of the Exodus, p. 160). 
See, in addition to the above, and travellers in the region, 
Beer, [nscriptiones ad Montem Sinai, etc. (Lips. 1840 ) ; 
Lenormant, L'Origine Chrétienne des Inscr. Sin. (Paris, 
1856); Schulmann, Ueber sinait. Inschriften (Wilna, 
1856); Ebers, Durch Gosen und Sinai (Leips. 1872) ; 
Sharpe, Heb. Inscriptions between Egypt and Sinai (Lond. 
1875); Jour. Sac. Lit. July, 1853; Ch. of Engl. Review, 
April, 1857. See INSCRIPTIONS. 


Sinaitic Manuscript (Codex Sinaiticus, desig- 
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KAIOM OAOTOYMe 
NCD CMETAECTIN 
TOTHCEYCEBEIAC 
MYCTH PIONOCE 
<DAN EP@OHENCAP 
KI: EAIKAIODOHEN 
ANIOPO HATE 

EKHPYXOHENE 

© NECI NENICTEY 
OHE NKOCMW- 
ANEAHMPOHEN 
AOZH 


Specimen of the Codex Sinaiticus (containing 1 Tim. iii, 16: 
Kat opoħoyovue|vws eya eotiv | to The evoeBecas | vorn- 
piov os e|davepwSn ev cap|ke’ edixarwSn ev | Tve wpn ay- 
vedo | exnpuyx3n ev e|Sveowy emcorev|Sn ev Koouw* | ave- 
AnugP3n ev | d0€n). 


rum Sinaitici, etc. (Lips. 1860, sm. fol.), the indefatigable 
critic has given nine pages entire from the New Test., 
eight from the Old Test., and one from the epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas (p. 22 sq.). He 
has also furnished upwards of six hundred readings from 
all the books of the New Test. (p. 14 sq.). A fac-simile 
is given above. ‘Tischendorf has likewise printed a brief 
Notitia Codicis to accompany the seventh edition of his 
Greek Test. of the same size. It may be remarked that 
the Codex Sinaiticus agrees with B in omitting the last 
twelve verses of Mark’s gospel; that it has oç epavepwn, 
not Jeoc ; that it omits the passage respecting the woman 
taken in adultery (John vii, 53-viii, 11); agrees with B 
in omitting ev epeow in Ephes. i, 1 (a prima manu); 


nated as X), a MS. of the Septuagint and Greek New | wants the doxology in Matt. vi, 13, as do B D Z; agrees 
Test., brought from the Convent of St. Catherine, on | with B in reading rnv excAnovay rov Oeov (Acts xx, 


Mount Siuai, by Tischendorf in 1859. It consists of 345 
leaves and a half, 199 in the Old Test. and 147 in the 
New Test. The Codex Sinaiticus contains the following 
portions of the Old Test. and Apocrypha in the order 
here given: 1 Chron. ix, 27-x1i, 22; Tobit ii, 2 to the 
end; Judith 1, 1-xi. 13; xiii, 9-xvi; 1 Macc.; 4 Macc.; 
Isaiah; Jer. i, 1-x, 25; Joel; Obadiah; Jonah; Nahum; 
Habakkuk; Zephaniah; Haggai; Zechariah; Malachi; 
Psalms; Proverbs; Ecclesiastes; Canticles; Wisdom of 
Solomon; Ecclesiasticus; Job. Of the missing portions 
the following are supplied by the Codex Friderico-A u- 
gustunus, and the fragments afterwards published by 
Tischendorf, which were originally parts of the Sinaitic 
MS.: a few verses of Gen. xxiii, xxiv, and of Numb. v- 
vii; also 1 Chron. xi, 22-xix, 17; Ezra ix, 9 to the end; 
Nehemiah; Esther; Tobit i, 1-11, 2; Jer. x, 25 to the 
end; Lam. i, 1-iii, 20. This codex contains the entire 
New Test., together with the epistle of Barnabas and 
parts of the Shepherd of Hermas. ‘There are four col- 
umns in each page. The character of the letters, the 
inscriptions and subscriptions to different books, the ab- 
sence of the Ammonian sections and Eusebian canons, 
the nature of the readings, and other peculiarities, 
agree in a remarkable manner with B, or the Vatican. 
Tischendorf supposes that it is somewhat older than B, 
belonging to the 4th century. Probably it is of the 6th 
century, though made from a text older than that of B. 
The copyist, writing perhaps from dictation, has made 
many blunders. The value of this acquisition to the 
critical apparatus of the Bible can hardly be overesti- 
mated, In Tischendorf’s Notitia Editionis Codicis Biblio- 


+ 


28); with B C D** in having ovdevog Aoyou moov- 
pat Thy Wuyny Tipiav epavrw (ver. 24), and has povo- 
yevn¢ Seog with BC L in John i, 18—a reading un- 
doubtedly wrong. The MS. has been published at St. 
Petersburg in fac-simile (4 vols. fol.), the edition being 
limited to 300 copies. In 1863 the New-Test. part was 
published in ordinary type at Leipsic, 4to, with columns 
the same as the original, and in 1865 Tischendorf issued 
a new edition in 8vo. Scrivener has also printed its 
readings in a small vol. (1863), and Hansell has added 
them to his edition of the New Test. (1864). See 
Amer. Theol. Rev. April, 1861; Princeton Rev. Jan. 
1861; Lond. (Wesl.) Rev. Oct. 1863; Brit. Quar. Rer. 
Oct. 1863; Stud. u. Krit. 1864, iii; Zeitschr. f. wissensch. 
Theologie, iv, 1864. See MANUSCRIPTS, BIBLICAL. 


Sincerity (from sincerus, “ without wax ;” honev 
separated from the wax, perfectly pure). In Scripture 
sincere (dooc, etAtKkptvnc) signifies pure, without mixt- 
ure. Sincerity is opposed to double-mindedness, or de- 
ceit, when the sentiments of the heart are contrary to 
the language of the lips. Paul (Phil. i, 10) would have 
the Philippians to be pure, their behavior innocent, free 
from offence, “that ve may be sincere and without offence 
till the day of Christ.” Peter (2 Epist. iii, 1) exhorts the 
pure, sincere mind of the faithful. Paul speaks (1 Cor. v, 
8) of sincerity and truth, or of purity and truth, in oppo- 
sition to the leavened bread of iniquity. He reproaches 
the false apostles with not preaching Jesus Christ sin- 
cerely, purely, with upright and disinterested sentiments 
(Phil. i, 15). The reader is referred to a discussion of 
this subject by Gurnall, Christian Armor, ii, 121-148, 


SINCLAIR 7 


Sinclair, Jony, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Loudon County, Va., April 
9, 1793. In his twenty-first year, while residing in 
Lexington, Ky., he professed conversion and joined the 
Church. He was received on trial in the Kentucky 
Conference in September, 1824, but was transferred to 
the Illinois Conference in 1830. Here he labored as 
pastor and presiding elder until 1844, when he was su- 
perannuated. ‘This relation he sustained until 1846, 
when he again became effective, serving as presiding 
elder eight years and pastor two. He again took a 
superannuated relation in 1857, and made his home in 
Evanston until his death, in 1860 or 1861. He was 
delegate to the General Conference of 1844. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1861, p. 206. 


Sind, a fabulous hero of the Oriental mythol- 
ogy, who is said to have migrated with his brother 
Hind to India, and to have there founded several 
empires, 


Sindhee Version. Sindhee is a dialect spoken 
by the inhabitants of Sinde, an extensive country of 
Western India, and attached since 1839 to the Bombay 
presidency. As early as 1815 a translation of the Script- 
ures was commenced by the Setampore missionaries, but 
it was not till 1825 that the Gospel of Matthew was com- 
mitted to press. A translation of the same gospel was 
also made by Capt. G. Stack, and an edition of 500 copies 
printed by the Bombay auxiliary of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. In 1859 an edition of 580 copies of 
John’s Gospel issued from the same source, having been 
executed under the care of Rev. A. Burn: 280 copies of 
this edition were printed in the Arabic character, and 
300 copies in the Gurmukhi. In 1860 the book of Gen- 
esis, in the Arabic character, was printed, together with 
600 copies of the Gospel of John, whiie the printing of 
the Acts of the Apostles was commenced by the Rev. Mr. 
Sheldon. According to the report of 1878 of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, besides Genesis, the four 
Gospels and the Acts are the only parts printed, and all 
copies distributed amounted to 44,734. See The Bible 
of Every Land, and the Annual Reports of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. (B. P.) 


Sindht, in Hindd mythology, one of the compan- 
ions of Ganga, and, like the latter, a river. 

Sindon (literally a cotton cloth), a word having 
several ecclesiastical meanings: 1. A napkin; 2. A 
cloth for holding and enclosing the bread offered 
for the holy eucharist in the Eastern church; 3..A 
term sometimes applied to the communion - cloth 
which the faithful, in certain parts of the Church, 
hold before them when partaking of the sacrament ; 
4. In the Liturgy of the Church of Milan this term 
is applied to the linen cloth which covers the altar- 
slab. 

Sindonary. See SINDON. 


Sindri, an abode in Gimle—the Scandinavian heav- 
en—which is constructed entirely of gold. 


Sindur, in Norse mythology, was one of the nine 
giant-virgins who together became the mothers of 
Heimdal by Odin. 


Sinecure (sine cura, “without care,” i. e. of souls), 
in ecclesiastical usage, may be either—1. A benefice of 
pecuniary value, a rectory, or vicarage, in which there 
is neither church nor population; 2. A benefice in which 
the rector receives the tithes, though the cure of souls, 
legally and ecclesiastically, belongs to some clerk; or 3. 
A benefice in which there are both rector and vicar, in 
which case the duty commonly rests with the vicar, and 
the rectory is called a sinecure; but no church in which 
there is but one incumbent is properly a sinecure. A 
church may be down, or the parish become destitute of 
parishioners; but still there is not a sinecure, for the in- 
cumbent is under an obligation of performing divine 
service if the church should be rebuilt or the parish be- 
come inhabited. 
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| Sinecurist, one who holds a sinecure or is an ad- 


SINGHALESE VERSION 


vocate for sinecures (q. v.). 


Siner, in Norse mythology, was one of the twelve 
famous asa-horses employed by the gods when they 
rode to the place of judgment by the fountain of Urdar. 
Sinew (once for P"3, a gnawer, i. e. pain [Job 
Xxx, 17]; elsewhere "13, gid) occurs especially in the 
phrase MWST ‘3, gid han-nashéh, “the sinew that 
; shrank” (Gen. xxxii, 33), i.e. the nervus ischiadicus, or 

thigh-cord (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 921). Josephus ren- 
| ders it the broad nerve (veðpov marú, Ant. i, 10, 2), be- 
ing that which is on the thigh (70:7 52 59), extend- 
ing from the knee upwards, and in fact but a continua- 
tion of that along the shin (Rosenmüller, Hand. d. Ana- 
tomie, 6th ed. p. 519). Many understand by it the ham- 
string, or tendo Achillis; but this is no proper nerve 
nor muscle. Modern Jews, in general, regard this part, 
even of clean animals, to be inedible, although the Mo- 
saic law contains no prohibition on the subject. For 
the Talmudic prescription see the Mishna (Cholin, vii). 
The rabbins mostly understand the sinews of the hips 
to be intended (see Philippson, ad loc.) 


Sinfioetli, in Norse mythology, was a son of Sig- 
mund by his sister Signy (q. v.). The latter had, with- 
out being recognised, submitted herself to the embraces 
of her brother in order that she might obtain a son in 
whose veins should flow the unmixed blood of Wol- 
sung’s race. That son was intended to become the 
avenger of her father’s murder, and he justified his 
mother’s expectations by the utmost boldness and 
fearlessness. 


Singer (properly “W, shâr, or some other form of 
"tj, to sing; occasionally of "73%, to play an accompa- 
niment; but the “chief singer” is styled 33%, menats- 
tséach, the pracentor of the Levitical orchestra). Sing- 
ing was always natural to the Hebrews, and formed part 
of the Levitical worship (see Schmid, De Cantoribus 

Eccl. V. et N. T. [Helmst.1708]). See Hymn; Music. 


SINGERS, IN CHRISTIAN WorsulP, one of the subor- 
dinate orders of the clergy in the early Church, which 
seems to have taken its rise about the beginning of the 
4th century. Mention is made of them by the Council 
of Laodicea; and the reason assigned for instituting 
them seems to have been to regulate and encourage the 
ancient psalmody of the Church. They were afterwards 
called canonical or registered singers. They were also 
called ùmoßoňeiç, monitors, or suggesters, from their 
office, which was to act as precentors of the people. 
Their ordination required no imposition of hands, nor 
solemn consecration, and might be conferred by a pres- 
byter using this form of words: ‘See that thou believe 
in thy heart what thou singest with thy mouth, and ap- 
prove in thy works what thou believest in thy heart.” 
Their station in the church was in the ambo, or reading- 
desk. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. ili, 7; viii, 5. See 
SINGING. | 


Singhalese Religion. 


Singhalese Version. This version—intended 
for the inhabitants of the southern part of Ceylon, from 
Batticaloa on the east to the river Chilaw on the west, 
and for those of the interior—was first made when Cey- 
lon was in the possession of the Dutch. In 1737 the 
Dutch governor, Van Imhoff, established a printing- 
press at Colombo, with the view of disseminating 
Christian knowledge among the natives. In 1739 an 
edition of the four gospels in Singhalese was completed 
at this press, under the care of the Rev. J. P. Wetzel, a 
minister at Colombo. The translation was prepared 
from the original Greek by the Rev. W. Konym, and 
was published under the title Het Heylige Evangelium 
onses Ieeren en Zaligmakers Jesu Christi na de Beschry- 
vinge van de Marmen Gods en H. Evangelisten Mattheus, 
Marcus, Lucas, en Johannes, uyt het Oorspronkelyke Grieks 


See BuDDHISM. 
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in de Singaleese Tule Overgebracht, etc. A revised and 
corrected edition was published in 1780 by the Revs. 
Fybrands and Philipsz, who also superintended an edi- 
tion of the Acts printed in 1771, and published under 
the title De Handelingen der Apostelen Beschreven door 
den Evangelist Lucas. For this part of the New Test. 
two learned Singhalese natives were engaged, who pros- 
ecuted their translation under the direction of the Rev. 
S. Cat. In 1776 the whole New Test. was issued, 
while of the Old Test. only some parts were published. 
When, in 1812, the Colombo Auxiliary Bible Society 
was formed, one of the first measures adopted by the 
society was the examination of the Singhalese version 
of the New Test. It was found that a thorough revi- 
sion or a new translation was deemed indispensable. 
The work of revision progressed but slowly; and it was 
not till 1817 that the revised New Test. left the Colom- 
bo press. Six years later the Old Test. was printed. 
In the meantime, the Rev. Mr. Lambrick, of the Church 
Mission at Cotta, a village near Colombo, had under- 
taken another translation of the Singhalese Scriptures, 
which was completed in 1834 at the expense of the 
Church Missionary Society. This version, which is 
generally distinguished as the “ Cotta Version,” differs 
from the one set forth by the Colombo Bible Society in 
the following particulars: “1. All the honorific termina- 
tions—that is, peculiar terminations of the verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns indicative of respect—used in books in the 
high Singhalese dialect are omitted in the Cotta ver- 
sion. 2. Those terminations of nouns, etc., in common 
use in the colloquial dialect are adopted. 3. One pro- 
noun for the second person singular (there are twelve 
others in use in Singhalese books) is uniformly used 
throughout the Cotta version, whoever may be the per- 
son spoken to, human or divine. 4. Words in common 
use are invariably substituted for learned ones.” As 
both versions had their merits, yet the missionaries of 
various denominations engaged in Ceylon came to the 
conclusion that one version should be for common use; 
and a revision committee was appointed in 1853 to pre- 
pare a new translation. In 1857 the revision of the New 
Test. was completed; but when that of the Old Test. 
will be completed it is difficult to say.. Meanwhile 
it has been found necessary to print more than one edi- 
tion of the Old Test. according to the previously exist- 
ing versions. See Le Long-Masch, Bibliotheca Sacra 
(Halex, 1778), IE, i, 210 sq.; The Bible of Every Land, 
p- 147 sq.; the Annual Reports of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, 1857 sq. (B. P.) 

Singing, an ordinance of divine worship, in which 
we express our joy in God, and gratitude for his mer- 
cies, It has always been a branch both of natural and 
revealed religion in all ages and periods of time. It 
was a part of the worship of the heathen. It was prac- 
ticed by the people of God before the giving of the law 
of Moses (Exod. xv); also under the ceremonial law. 
Under the Gospel dispensation, it is particularly en- 
joined (Col. iii, 16; Eph. v. 19). It was practiced by 
Christ and his apostles (Matt. xxvi, 30), and in the ear- 
liest times of Christianity. The praises of God may be 
sung privately in the family, but chiefly in the honse 
of God; and should be attended to with reverence, sin- 
cerity, joy, gratitude, and with the understanding (1 
Cor. xiv, 15). 

From the apostolic age singing was always a part of 
divine service, in which the whole body of the Church 
joined together; and it was the decay of this practice 
that first brought the order of singers into the Church. 
The Council of Laodicea (canon 15) prohibited singing 
by the congregation; but this was a temporary provi- 
sion, designed only to restore and revive the ancient 
psalmody. We find that in after-ages the people en- 
joved their ancient privilege of singing all together. 

Among the Anti-Psdobaptists, during the early part 
of their existence, psalmody was generally excluded as 
a human ordinance; but some congregations having 
adopted it about the beginning of the 18th century, a 
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violent controversy was excited. About the middle of 
the century, however, the praises of God were sung in 
every Anti-Psedobaptist church. 

It was customary, early in the present century, for 
the precentor in the Church of Scotland to read the 
psalm line by line as it was sung. When the practice 
of continuous singing was introduced, it was a source of 
great and numerous congregational disturbances, and it 
was popularly stigmatized as an innovation. As to the 
use of instrumental music as an accompaniment to sing- 
ing, see CHOIR; Music; SINGER. 


Singing-cakes, a name given formerly among 
Romanists to the consecrated wafers used in private 
masses. 


Singing-schools were established for the instruc- 
tion of the order of singers as early as the 6th century, 
and became common in various parts of Europe, partic- 
ularly in France and Germany. These schools were 
very much patronized by Gregory the Great, under 
whom they gained great celebrity. .From them origi- 
nated the famous Gregorian Chant (q. v.), a plain sys- 
tem of Church music. The prior, or principal, of these 
schools was a man of great consideration and influence. 
The name of this officer at Rome was archicantor eccle- 
sie Romane, and, like that of prelatus cantor in their 
chapters and collegiate churches, it was a highly re- 
spectable and lucrative office. See Coleman, Christian 
Antiquities. 

Single Combat has always been, among semi- 
civilized nations, a favorite resort to decide a dispute 
without the effusion of much blood. Classical history 
abounds with instances. The Bible also gives a few 
noteworthy cases, of which the contest between David 
(q. v.) and Goliath is the most remarkable. Similar 
customs still prevail among the Arabs (Burckhardt, 
Notes on the Bedouin, p. 174). The practice has in mod- 
ern times degenerated into that of duelling. See the 
monographs on the subject cited by Volbeding, Index 
Programmatum, p. 160. 


Single Bye is a phrase used in the A. V. (Matt. 
vi, 29; Luke xi, 34) for dgSadpo¢ arňoúç, an un- 
clouded vision, rather than a single aim. See the com- 
mentators ad loc., and the monographs of Zorn in the 
Miscell. Duisb. ii, 240; and Sommel (Lond. and Goth. 
1787). 

Singlin, Axrorxe, a French theologian, was born 
at Paris early in the 17th century, and by the advice of 
Vincent de Paul embraced the monastic life at the age 
of twenty-two. After learning Latin in the Collége de 
Paris, he entered the Hôpital de Pitié to teach the cat- 
echism to children. Later he attached himself to the 
abbé of St. Cyran, who induced him to become a priest, 
and procured him a nomination as confessor to the Port- 
Royal recluses, to which duty he joined that of superior 
of two of their houses. His timidity at length caused 
him to seek a retreat with Madame de Longueville, 
where he died, April 17, 1664. He was possessed of 
moderate learning, but sound sense, and a good knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and the fathers—qualities which 
he showed in his /nstructions Chreétiennes (Paris, 1671-73, 
and later), being a collection of his sermons, which are 
highly spoken of. He is also the author of several let- 
ters in the Nouveaux Mémoires de Port-Royal. See 
his Life prefixed to Goujet’s edition of the former 
work, 


Singular, a word used by old writers in the sense 
of incomparable, matchless, of unequalled excellence. The 
following examples are taken from king Edward VI’s 
Primer: “Breathe into my heart by thy Holy Spirit 
this most precious and singular gift of faith, which 
worketh by charity, ... that when thou shalt call me 
out of this careful life [a life full of cares], 1 may en- 
joy that thy most singular and last benefit, which is 
everlasting glory through Jesus Christ our Lord.” — 
Staunton, Dict. of the Church, s. v. 


SINIM 777 SIN-OFFERING 


Si’nim (Heb. Sinim’, 673", prob. of foreign ety- | "307, probably of local etymology; Sept. ’Acevvaiog ; 
mology; Sept. Téocar; Vulg. australis), a people whose | Vulg. Sineus), a tribe of Canaanites (Gen. x, 17; 1 
country (“the land of Sinim”) is noticed in Isa. xlix, | Chron. i, 15) whose position is to be sought for in the 
12 as being at the extremity of the known world, either | northern part of the Lebanon district. Various locali- 
in the south or east. The majority of the early inter- | ties in that district bear a certain amount of resem- 
preters adopted the former view, but the Sept., in giv- | blance to the name, particularly Sinna, a mountain for- 
ing Persians, favors the latter, and the weight of mod- ' tress mentioned by Strabo (xvi, 755); Sinum or Sini, 
ern authority is thrown into the same scale, the name | the ruins of which existed in the time of Jerome (Quest. 
being identified by Gesenius, Hitzig, Knobel, and others | Gen. loc. cit.); Syn, a village mentioned in the 15th 
with the classical Sine, the inhabitants of the southern | century as near the River Arca (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 
part of China. No locality in the south equally com- 948); and Dunniyeh, a district near Tripoli (Robinson, 
mends itself to the judgment: Sin, the classical Pelu- | Researches, ii, 494). The Targums of Onkelos and Jon- 
sium, which Bochart (Phaleg, iv, 27) suggests, is too | athan give Orthosia, a town on the coast to the north- 
near, and Syene (Michaelis, Spicil. ii, 32) would have | east of Tripolis. See CANAANITE. 
been given in its well-known Hebrew form. There is 
no a priori improbability in the name of the Sine being A CR ee nee 
known to the inhabitants of Western Asia in the age of 
Isaiah; for though it is not mentioned by the Greek 
geographers until the age of Ptolemy, it is certain that 
an inland commercial route connected the extreme east 
with the west at a very early period, and that a traffic 
was maintained on the frontier of China between the 
Sine and the Scythians, in the manner still followed by 
the Chinese and the Russians at Kiachta. If any name 
for these Chinese traders travelled westward, it would 
probably be that of the Sinz, whose town Thinz (an- | Lev. iv, whereas in ch. i-iii the burnt-offering, meat- 
other form of the Sine) was one of the great emporiums | offering, and peace-offering are taken for granted, and 
in the western part of China, and is represented by the | the object of the law is to regulate, not to enjoin, the 
modern 7'sin or Tin, in the province of Shensi. The presentation of them to the Lord. Nor is the word 
Sine attained an independent position in Western China ' chattâth applied to any sacrifice in ante-Mosaic times. 
as early as the 8th century B.C., and in the 3d century | Its technical use in Gen. iv, 7 is asserted, and supported 
B.C. established their sway under the dynasty of Tsin | by high authority. But the word here probably means 
over the whole of the empire. The Rabbinical name | (as in the Vulgate and the A.V.) “sin.” The fact that 
of China, Tsin, as well as “China” itself, was derived | it is never used in application to any other sacrifice in 
from this dynasty (Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v.).—Smith. | Genesis or Exodus alone makes the translation “ sin- 
This ancient people were known to the Arabians by the | offering” here very improbable. It is therefore pecul- 
name of Sin, and to the Syrians by that of Tsini; and i iarly a sacrifice of the law, agreeing with the clear defi- 
a Hebrew writer may well have heard of them, espe- | nition of good and evil, and the stress laid on the “sin- 
cially if sojourning at Babylon, the metropolis, as it | fulness of sin,” which were the main objects of the law 
were, of all Asia. This name appears to have been | jn itself. The idea of propitiation was, no doubt, latent 
given to the Chinese by other Asiatics; for the Chinese | jn earlier sacrifices, but it was taught clearly and dis- 
themselves, though not unacquainted with it, do not tinctly in the Levitical sin-offering. The ceremonial 
employ it, either adopting the names of the reigning ' of the sin-offering is described in Lev. iv and vi. The 
dynasties, or ostentatiously assuming high -sounding animal—a young bullock for the priest or the congrega- 
titles, e. g. Tchungkue, “central empire.” But when the | tion, a male kid or lamb for a ruler, a female kid or lamb 
name was thus given by other nations, and whence it | for a private person, in all cases without blemish—was 
was derived, is uncertain. The opinion of those writers | brought by the sacrificer to the altar of sacrifice; his 
is possibly correct who suppose that the name D39, | hand was laid upon its head (with, as we learn from 
Sineses, came from the fourth dynasty, called Tshin, | later Jewish authorities, a confession of sin, and a prayer 
which held the throne from B.C. 249 to 206 (Du Halde, | that the victim might be its expiation); of the blood 
Descript. de la Chine, i, 1, 306; A. Rémusat, Nour. of the slain victim some was then sprinkled seven times 
Mélanges Asiatiques, ii, 334 sq.; Klaproth, Journ. before the veil of the sanctuary, some put on the horns 
Asiat. x, 53.8q.). A people called Tshinas are spoken of the altar of incense, and the rest poured at the foot 
of in the laws of Menu, and the name of this dynasty of the altar of sacrifice. The fat (as the choicest part of 
may have been known among foreign nations long be- | the flesh) was then burned on the altar as a burnt-offer- 
fore it acquired the sovereign power over all China, | ing; the remainder of the body, if the sin-offering were 


See the Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol, 1863, vol. iv. | that of the priest himself or of the whole congregation, 
See CHINA. was carried out of the camp or city to a “clean place” 


: and there burned; but, if the offering were that of an in- 
Sinir, in Norse mythology, was one of the asa- | dividual, the flesh might be eaten by the priests alone 
horses. in the holy place, as being “ most holy.” 
Sinis, two characters in Grecian mythology. The “trespass-offering” (DUN; wAnpMAAEA, TO THE 
1. The son of Polypemon, Pemon, or Poseidon, by | rAnpperetag ; pro delicto) is closely connected with the 
Sylea, who was surnamed Pityocampes (fir-bender), | sin-offering in Leviticus, but at the same time clearly 
or Procrustes. He dwelt on the isthmus of Corinth | distinguished from it, being in some cases offered with 
as a robber, and destroyed the travellers who fell | it as a distinct part of the same sacrifice, as, for exam- 
into his power by fastening them to the tops of two | ple, in the cleansing of the leper (ch. xiv). The victim 
fir-trees which he had bent down, and which he | was in each case to be a ram. At the time of offering, 
then permitted to spring back to their upright con- | jn all cases of damage done to any holy thing, or to any 
dition. He was himself killed by Theseus in the same | man, restitution was made with the addition of a fifth 
manner. part to the principal; the blood was sprinkled round 
2. A son of Neptune and Anaxo, and brother to Cer- | about upon the altar, as in the burnt-offering, the fat 
cyon. His mother dwelt in Troezen. Theseus mur- | burned, and the flesh disposed of as in the sin-offering. 
dered her sons and defloured her daughters, in accord- | The distinction of ceremonia} clearly indicates a differ- 
ance with the custom of victors at that day. ence in the idea of the two sacrifices. The nature of that 
Si’nite (Heb. collectively with the art, Aas-Sini’, | difference is still a subject of great controversy. Look- 


Sinðë, in Greek mythology, was an Arcadian nymph 
who brought up the god Pan, and from whom he was 
named Sinoeis. 


Sin-offering (NƏT, chattath ; Sept. apapria, rò 
THC apapriac, mepi apapriac ; Vulg. pro peccato). The 
sin-offering among the Jews was the sacrifice in which 


the ideas of propitiation and of atonement for sin were 
most distinctly marked. It is first directly enjoined in 
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ing first to the derivation of the two words, we find that 
DNI is derived from NƏM, which is, properly, to 
“ miss” a mark, or to “err” from a way, and, secondarily, 
to “sin,” or to incur “penalty;” that DUN is derived 
from the root DUR, which is, properly, to “ fail,” having 
for its “ primary idea negligence, especially in gait” (Ge- 
senius). It is clear that, so far as derivation goes, there 
appears to be more of reference to general and actual 
sin in the former, to special cases of negligence in the 
latter. Turning next to the description, in the book 
of Leviticus, of the circumstances under which each 
should be offered, we find one important passage (Lev. 
v, 1-13) in which the sacrifice is called first a “ trespass- 
offering” (ver. 6), and then a “ sin-offering” (ver. 7, 9, 11, 
12). But the nature of the victims in ver. 6 agrees with 
the ceremonial of the latter, not of the former; the ap- 
plication of the latter name is more emphatic and reit- 
erated; and there is at ver. 14 a formal introduction of 
the law of the trespass-offering, exactly as of the law 
of the sin-offering in iv, 1. It is therefore safe to con- 


clude that the word TÜN is not here used in its techni- 


cal sense, and that the passage is to be referred to the 
sin-offering only. See TRESPASS-OFFERING. 
We find, then, that the sin-offerings were— 


A. REGULAR. i 

(1.) For the whole people, at the New Moon, Passover, 
Pentecost, Feast of Trumpets, and Feast of Tabernacles 
(Numb. xxviii, 15-xxix, 38); besides the solemn offering 
of the two goats on the Great Day of Atonement (Lev. 


xvi). 

(2.) For the priests and Levites at their consecration 
(Exod. xxix, 10-14, 36); besides the yearly sin-offering (a 
bullock) for the high-priest on the Great Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev. xvi). 

(3.) To these may be added the sacrifice of the red heif- 
er (conducted with the ceremonial of a sin-offering), from 
the ashes of which was made the ‘‘ water of separation,” 
used in certain cases of ceremonial pollution (Numb. xix). 

B. Spretat. 

(1.) For any sin of “ignorance” against the command- 
ment of the Lord, on the part of priest, peuple, ruler, or 
private man (Lev. iv). 

(2.) For refusal to bear witness under adjuration (Lev. 


v, 1). 

"(.) For ceremonial defilement not wilfully contracted 
(Lev. v, 2, 3), under which may be classed the offerings at 
the purification of women (xii, 6-S), at the cleansing of 
leprosy (xiv, 19, 31) or the uncleanness of men or women 
(xv, 15, 30), on the defilement of a Nazarite (Numb. vi, 6- 
11) or the expiration of his vow (ver. 16). 

(4.) For the breach of a rash oath, the keeping of which 
would involve sin (Lev. v, 4). 

The trespass-offerings, on the other hand, were always 
special, as— 

(1.) For sacrilege “ in ignorance," with compensation for 
the harm done, and the gift ofa tifth part of the value, be- 
sides, to the priest (Lev. v, 15, 16). 

(2.) For ignorant transgression against some definite 
prohibition of the law (Lev. v, 17-19). 

(3.) For fraud, suppression of the truth, or perjury 
against man, with compensation, and with the addition 
of a fifth part of the value of the property in question to 
the person wronged (Lev. vi, 1-6). 

(4.) For rape of a betrothed slave (Lev. xix, 20, 21). 

(5.) At the purification of the leper (Lev. xiv, 12), and the 
polluted Nazarite (Numb. vi, 12), offered with the sin-of- 
tering. 
¥rom this enumeration it will be clear that the two 
classes of sacrifices, although distinct, touch closely upon 
each other, as especially in B (1.) of the sin-offering, 
and (2.) of the trespass-offering. It is also evident that 
the sin-offering was the only regular and general recog- 
nition of sin in the abstract, and accordingly was far 
more solemn and symbolical in its ceremonial; the tres- 
pass-offering was confined to special cases, most of which 
related tu the doing of some material damage, either to 
the holy things or to man, except in (5.), where the tres- 
pass-offering is united with the sin-offering. Josephus 
(Ant. iii, 9, 3) declares that the sin-offering is presented 

` by those “who fall into sin in ignorance” (xar ayvot- 
av), and the trespass-offering by “one who has sinned 
and is conscious of his sin, but has no one to convict 
him thereof.” From this it may be inferred (as by 
Winer and others) that the former was used in cases of 
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known sin against. some definite law, the latter in the 
case of secret sin, unknown, or, if known, not liable to 
judicial cognizance. Other opinions have been enter- 
tained, widely different from, and even opposed to, one 
another. The opinions which suppose one offering due 
for sins of omission, and the other for sins of commis- 
sion, have no foundation in the language of the law. 
Others, with more plausibility, refer the sin-offering to 
sins of pure ignorance, the trespass-offering to those of 
a more sinful and deliberate character; but this does not 
agree with Lev. v, 17-19, and is contradicted by the sol- 
emn contrast between sins of ignorance, which might be 
atoned for, and “sins of presumption,” against which 
death without mercy is denounced in Numb. xv, 30. 
A third opinion supposes the sin-offering to refer to sins 
for which no material and earthly atonement could be 
made, the trespass-offering to those for which material 
compensation was possible. ‘This theory has something 
to support it in the fact that in some cases (see Lev. v, 
15, 16; vi, 1-6) compensation was prescribed as accessory 
to the sacrifice. Others seek more recondite distinc- 
tions, supposing, e. g., that the sin-offering had for its 
object the cleansing of the sanctuary or the common- 
wealth, and the trespass-offering the cleansing of the 
individual; or that the former referred to the effect of 
sin upon the soul itself, the latter to the effect of sin as 
the breach of an external law. Without attempting to 
decide so difficult and so controverted a question, we 
may draw the following conclusions: 

First, that the sin-offering was fur the more solemn and 
comprehensive of the two sacrifices. 

Secondly, that the sin-offering looked more to the guilt 
of the sin done, irrespective of its consequences, while the 
ibd aie ai 3 looked to the evil consequences of sin, 
either against the service of God or against man, and to 
the duty of atonement, as far as atonement was possible. 
Hence the two might with propriety be offered together. 

Thirdly, that in the sin-offering especially we find sym- 
bolized the acknowledgment of sinfulness as inherent in 
man, and of the need of expiation by sacrifice to renew 
the broken covenant between man and God. 

There is one other question of some interest, as to 
the nature of the sins for which either sacrifice could be 
offered. It is seen at once that in the law of Leviticus 
most of them, which are not. purely ceremonial, are 
called sins of “ignorance” (see Heb. ix, 7); and in Numb. 
xv, 30 it is expressly said that while such sins can be 
atoned for by offerings, “the soul that doeth aught pre- 
sumptuously” (Heb. with a high hand) “shall be cut off 
from among his people... . His iniquity shall be upon 
him” (comp. Heb. x, 26). But there are sufficient indi- 
cations that the sins here called “of ignorance” are more 
strictly those of “negligence” or “frailty,” repented of 
by the unpunished offender, as opposed to those of de- 
liberate aud unrepentant sin. The Hebrew word itself 
and its derivations are so used in Psa. cxix, 67 (Sept. 
érAnppérnoa); 1 Sam. xxvi, 21 (nyvonea):; Psa. xix, 
13 (aparrwpara) ; Job xix, 4 (7Advoc). The words 
ayvonpa and dyvo.a have a corresponding extent of 
meaning in the New Test.; as when in Acts iii, 17, the 
Jews, in their crucifixion of our Lord, are said to have act- 
ed ignorantly (kar dyvoiay); and in Eph. iv, 18; 1 Pet. 
i, 14 the vices of heathenism, done against the light of 
conscience, are still referred to dyvora. The use of the 
word (like that of dyywpoveiy in classical Greek) is 
found in all languages, and depends on the idea that 
goodness is man’s true wisdom, and that sin is the fail- 
ing to recognise this truth. If from the word we turn 
to the sins actually referred to in Lev. iv, v, we find 
some which certainly are not sins of pure ignorance; 
they are, indeed, few out of the whole range of sinful- 
ness, but they are real sins. The later Jews (see Ou- 
tram, Ve Sacrificiis) limited the application of the sin- 
offering to negative sins, sins in ignorance, and sins in 
action, not in thought, evidently conceiving it to apply 
to actual sins, but to sins of a secondary order. 

In considering this subject it must be remembered 
that the sacrifices of the law had a temporal as well as 
(a spiritual significance and effect. They restored an 
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offender to his place in the commonwealth of Israel; | Conversations- Lexikon, s. v.; Fürst, Bibl. Judaica, iii, 
they were, therefore, an atonement to the King of Is- 340. 


rael for the infringement of his law. It is clear that 
this must have limited the extent of their legal appli- 
cation; for there are crimes for which the interest and 
very existence of a society demand that there should be 
no pardon. But so far as the sacrifices had a spiritual 
and typical meaning, so far as they were sought by a 
repentant spirit as a sign and means of reconcilement 
with God, it can hardly be doubted that they had a 
wider scope and a real spiritual effect, so long as their 
typical character remained. See SACRIFICE. 

For the more solemn sin-offerings, see DAY oF 
ATONEMENT; LEPROSY, etc. 


Sinold, Puitie BALTHASAR, a German jurist, was 
born near Giessen, May 5, 1657, studied at Jena, and 
died at Laubach, March 6, 1742. He wrote many 
devotional books under the assumed name Ludwig 
Ernst von Faramund and Amadeus Kreuzberg. His 
Gottselige Betrachtungen auf alle Tage des ganzen 
Jahres has been edited anew by Rev. C. J. Heinersdorf, 
with a preface of Dr. Ahlfeld (Halle, 1856). He also 
composed about seventy-two hymns, one of which, 
Lebst du in mir, o wahres Leben, has been trauslated 
into English, “If Thou, True Life, wilt in me live,” by 
Miss Winkworth, in Lyra German. i, 19. See Wezel, 
Hymnop. iv, 87,91; Neubaur, Nachrichten (Zillichau, 
1743), p. 1119 sq.; Jöcher, Allgem. Gelehrten - Lexi- 
kon, s. v.; Koch, Gesch. d. deutsch. Kirchenliedes, v, 
404 sq.; Knapp, Evangel. Liederschatz, p. 1345, s. v. 
<B. P.) 


Sinon, in Grecian mythology, was a son of Æsi- 
mus or Sisyphus, grandson to Autolycus, and related to 
Odysseus, and was said to have permitted the Trojans 
to make him prisoner in order to persuade them to ad- 
mit the wooden horse within their walls. He repre- 
sented that it had been constructed in atonement for 
the robbery of the Palladium, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing its admission into Troy, after which he gave the 
preconcerted signal and opened the door in the horse 
through which the Greeks poured forth and took pos- 
session of the city. 


Sindpé, in Grecian mythology, was a daughter of 
Asopus and Metope, or of Ares and gina or Parnassa. 
Apollo became enamoured of her beauty and carried her 
off from Boeotia to Paphlagonia, where she brought 
forth Syrus and gave her name to the town of Sin- 
ope. 

Sinriod, in Norse mythology, was one of the four 
wives of king Hioward, who were accounted the most 
beautiful women on the earth. She became the mother 
of Hylming. 

Sinsart, Benoit, a French controversialist, was 
born at Sedan-in 1696, and after having served as an 
engineer in Holland, embraced a monastic life in 1716, 
entering the congregation of the Benedictines at St. 
Vaune. 
abbey of Senones, passed into that of St. Gregory at 


Mitnster, and became abbot of the latter in 1745, where | 


he died June 22,1776. Sinsart was a well-educated, 
laborious man. He wrote several religious works, which 
are enumerated in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Sintenis, a name common to a number of German 
theologians, of whom we mention the following: 

1. CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, was born at Zerbst in 
1750, where he was appointed deacon in 1773. In 1791 
he was made professor of theology and metaphysics, 
and died in 1820 as member of consistory and pastor of 
Trinity Church. He published, 7heologische Schrifta- 
gende für Prediger (Leipsic, 1808) :—Elpizon, oder meine 
Fortdauer nach dem Tode (Dantzic, 1792, 3 pts.), and a | 
number of other books. See Von Schütz’ s biography 
of Sintenis (Zerbst, 1820); Winer, Handbuch, i, 290, 410, 
413, 470, 477, 840; ii, 90, 138, 141, 227, 280, 353, 356, 366, 
398, T19; T heol. Universal-Lexikon, S65 Regensburger 


2. JOHANN CHRISTIAN SIGISMUND, brother of Chris- 
tian, was born at Zerbst in 1752. In 1785 he was ap- 
pointed pastor at Dornburg in Anhalt; in 1794 he was 
called to Rosiau; in 1798 he was appointed inspector of 
church and school, and died in 1829. He published, 
Oeffentliche katechetische Priifungen nebst Schlussreden 
(Halle, 1803-6, 3 vols.). See the Regensburger Con- 
versations-Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch, ii, 269, 780 ; 
Theol. Universal- Lexikon, s. v. 

3. KARL HEINRICH, brother of the above, was born 
in 1744 at Zerbst, and appointed in 1771 rector at Tor- 
gau. In 1783 he was called to Zittau, and died at Zerbst 
in 1816. He wrote, Theophron (Zerbst, 1800) :— Lehr- 
buch der moralischen Vernunftreligion (Altenburg, 1802) : 
— Geron und Palämon (Zerbst, 1000); See the Regens- 
burger Conversations - Lexikon, s. v.; Theol. Universal- 
Lexikon, s. v. 

4, WILHELM FRANZ, son of Johann Chistian Sigis- 
mund, was born April 26, 1794, at Dornburg in Anhalt. 
He studied at Zerbst and Wittenberg. In 1824 he was 
called to Magdeburg as second preacher of the Church 
of the Holy Ghost, and in 1831 he was made pastor 
primarius. His rationalistic views brought him in con- 
flict with his ecclesiastical superior. The consequence 
was that the rationalistic preachers organized a union 
of so-called Friends of Light in 1841. Sintenis died 
Jan. 29, 1859, having retired some years before from 
the ministry. He published a great many sermons 
and discourses, which are enumerated in Zuchold, Bib- 
liothecu Theologica, ii, 1231 sq. See also Theol. Univer- 
sul-Lexikon, 8.v.; Kurtz, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 
§ 175,1. (B. P.) 


Sinto, Sintfiism. See SHINTO. 


Siofn or Siofna, in Norse mythology, was the 
goddess of youth, gracefulness, and the first motions of 
love. She excites love in the breasts of young men 
aud maidens and disposes them to mutual affection; 
but she is not to be confounded with Prey a, the proper 
goddess of love. 


Si’on, Mount, the name of two hills in the Script- 
ures. 

1. (Heb. har Sion’, Raio "A; Samar. YND ST; 
Sept. rò dpe¢ rou Enwv; Vulg. mons Sion.) One of 
the various names of Mount Hermon which are for- 
tunately preserved, all not improbably more ancient 
than “ Hermon” (q. v.) itself. It occurs in Deut. iv. 48 
only, and is interpreted by the lexicographers to mean 
“lofty.” Fürst conjectures that these various appella- 
tions were the names of separate peaks or portions of 
the mountain. Some have supposed that Zion in Psa. 
cxxxili, 3 is a variation of this Sion; but there is no 
warrant for this beyond the fact that so doing over- 
comes a difficulty of interpretation in that passage. 

2. (rò dpoc Sud.) The Greek form of the Hebrew 


He taught philosophy and theology at the | name Zion (Tsion), the famous Mount of the Temple 


(1 Mace. iv, 37, 60; v, 54; vi, 48, 62; vii, 33; x, 11; 

xiv, 27; Heb. xii, 22; Rev. xiv, 1). In the books of: 
Maccabees the expression is always “Mount Sion.” In 
the other Apocryphal books the name “Sion” is alone 
emploved. The New Test. usually employs the simple 
form “Sion” (Matt. xxi, 5; John xii, 15; Rom. ix, 33; 
xi, 26; 1 Pet. ii, 6). Further, in the Maccabees the 
name unmistakably denotes the mount on which the 
Temple was built; on which the Mosque of the Aksa, 


with its attendant mosques of Omar and the Mogreb- 
bins, now stands, 
is enough to decide this. 
Zion in the Old Test. means the same locality with Sion 
in the books of Maccabees, one of the greatest puzzles 
of Jerusalem topography will be solved. 


The first of the passages just quoted 
If it can be established that 


Sion, Nuns or. These nuns belonged to the 
order of St. Bridget, and had their house at Sion, 
near Brentford, Middlesex. It was broken up by 


SIONITA 780 SIRA 


Henry VIII, reassembled by Mary, and finally dis- | spoken of as ‘in the book,’ the whole book of the minor 
persed under Elizabeth. Many of the nuns settled | prophets is to be understood.” Thus, on DS9273N in 
in Lisbon. In 1810 the house there was broken | Zech. i, 2 the note is NIDOD ONS si. e. “the word 
ne poe pee a a ea tok pore a DNN is written three times plene in the book,” viz. 
Py a 5 in the minor prophets; or BN‘ in xiv, 18, D™ 3 
Sionita. See GABRIEL SIONITA NIDOA, i.e. “ON occurs three times at the beginning 

S iones i secta kali eee Nove ee ey et of a verse in the book,” i.e. not in Zechariah alone, but 
half of the 18th century. They called the =f elves Sion- | 2190 in all the other books constituting the minor proph- 
ites, as professing to set forth the reign of the king of | &t® It must, however, be observed that when the Ma- 
Sion, af whom they claimed to be children, and with | sora Parva on the word DMN in Lev. xv, 29 remarks 
spon ond by, i.e. “there are thirty-nine instances 


whom they were in such close communion that their 
acts were identified with his. They also took the name | where BAYN is written plene in this book,” viz. in the 
Pentateuch, this is a mistake, since N"POD is never 


of Pilgrims and Strangers. It was their custom to wear 

long beards, a linen girdle, and to have the word “ Sion,” i 
used for the “ Pentateuch,” but always mana. With 
the servile T= N"5O% we read on Gen. xxxiv, 25, on 


with some mystical character, embroidered in red on 

their sleeves. They delivered passports to their emis- 
the word MYR, NXABOT RMMINNI | "MMP 32 IM, i.e. 
“it is one of the words written with a Pattach and Ath- 


saries, whom they charged to aid in establishing the 

kingdom of Sion. One of their number, George Klei- 
nach in that book.” To understand this remark, we must 
call attention to the laws of the vowel-points, viz. that 


non, gave out that he was inspired with the spirit of 
prophecy, and under his guidance they repudiated the 

a T ie A when A thnach and Soph-pasuk come under Pattach and 
studied theology at Copenhagen, was their minister, | 5e7o/, they convert the latter into a long Kamets. Some 

and celebrated their marriages. Their principal resi- | instances, however, are left in each book of the Bible 

dence in Norway was Bragernes, from which they were | Which have not been thus converted, and these are 

exiled in 1743, and obliged to settle at Altona. King | called NDOT MMP=Pattach de-Siphra, i.e. “ Pattach 

of the book ;” and to this the Masoretic remark alludes, 

See Buxtorf, Tiberius seu Commentarius Mussoreticus, 

p. 262 sq.; Levita, Massoreth Ha-Mussoreth (ed. Gins- 


Christian VI, in August of the same year, issued orders 
for dissolving the community on account of its disobe- 

burg), p. 234 sq., 197; Frensdorff, Massoru Magna, p. 9 
sq. (B.P.) 


dience to the laws, and its pretensions of setting up a 
kingdom which claimed to be independent. Some chose 

Sip’pai (Heb. Sippay’, "Bd, my bowls or sills; 
Sept. Lagovr v. r. Leggi; Vulg. Saphai), one of the 


to emigrate, while others gave up their peculiar customs 
sons of the Rephaim, or “ the giants,” slain by Sibbechai 


and adopted those of the country. See Grégoire, Hist. 
des Sectes Relig.; Blunt, Dict. of Sects, s.v.; Gardner, 

the Hushathite at Gezer (1 Chron. xx, 4), called in the 
parallel passage (2 Sam. xxi, 18) by the equivalent 


Faiths of the World, s. v. 
Siph’moth (Heb. Siphmoth’, PADY, fruitful 
name SAPH (q. v.). 
Siprodétés, in Grecian mythology, was a Cretan 


[ Furst]; Sept. Eaei v. r. Zapapwe; Vulg. Sepha- 
youth who accidentally observed Diana while the god- 


moth), one of the places in the south of Judah which 
David frequented during his freebooting life, and to his 

dess was bathing, and who was accordingly transformed 
into a girl. 


friends in which he sent a portion of the spoil taken 
from the Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx, 28). It is not named 

Sipylus, in Grecian mythology, was one of the sons 
of Amphion and Niobe, who vainly tried to avoid the 


by Eusebius or Jerome. It is perhaps the present ruined 
site Kasi es-Sir in a wady of the same name not far 

fatal arrows of Apollo (Apollod. iii, 5,6; Ovid, Met. vi, 
231). 


south-east of Arair, or Aroer (Palmer, Desert of the Exo- 
Si quis (Lat. if any one), the name of a notice, so 


dus, p. 341). 
Si’phori, a sect found under this name in Genna- 
dius Massiliensis, but it is supposed to be a misreading 
called from its first two words, put forth for any objector 
to dispute the fitness of a candidate for holy orders. It 
was formerly posted up on the church doors, but now 


for SACCOPHORI (qQ. V.). 
Siphra (also compounded BE-sIPHRA, DE-SIPHRA), 
is read from the altar, and is as follows: “Notice is 
hereby given that A B, now resident in this parish, in- 


from the Heb. “BO, “a book,” is an expression used 

by the Masorites to denote a certain book to which refer- 
tends to offer himself a candidate for the holy office of 
deacon (or priest) at the ensuing ordination of the lord 


ence is made, and it is generally quoted with the prefix 

= and ", N"DOA, RDO", and is also abbreviated in 
bishop of » and if any person knows any just 
cause or impediment for which he ought not to be ad- 


‘pos, ‘oa. Thus, on 555 in Gen. ii, 5, the Masora Par- 
mitted into holy orders, he is now to declare the same, 


va remarks NXUDOS p^ rm, i. e. “55% occurs five times 
as the beginning of a verse in this book,” viz. Genesis. 

or to signify the same forthwith to the bishop.” In the 
case of a bishop, the s¢ quis is affixed to the door of Bow 


Where books consist of two, as Samuel, Kings, Ezra, 
and Chronicles [Ezra and Nehemiah forming, according 

Church by an officer of the Court of Arches. This no- 
tice corresponds to the predicatio of the primitive 


to the Jewish canon, but one book], they are only quoted 
Church and the epikeruzis of Chalcedon (451). See 


as one. Thus, on N15F in 1 Kings ii, the Masorah re- 
marks X903 DND Y^ i.e. “the word 815M occurs : 

f , Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop. s. v.; Walcott, Sac. Archeol. s. v. 
Sir. See THORN. 


seventeen times written plene in that book,” i.e. in 1 

and 2 Kings. The same is the case with the twelve 

minor prophets, which are also regarded as one book. Sir (as the English of dominus) was the title adopted 

Thus, on 2N NS in Amos iii, 12, the Masoretic note | by priests, as “dom” by monks, and in consequence they 

is N"DOS D393, i.e. “the word S2N MD occurs five | YET commonly call ed Sir Johns. There were three 
sirs—sir king, sir priest, and sir knight. At the Refor- 
mation it was the title of those in orders, but not grad- 


times in that book [ viz. in the twelve minor prophets] 
uated—those who had graduated being known as magis- 









































with the accent.” Hence the Masora Magna laid down 
the following rule: X27 oS qona m>5> “Nn DY | fers (masters). 

D> WIND NWOD Ww aang maona WANT i! Sira (Bey-), ALPHABET oF. Under the title of 
TES TF) NBD, ie. “take this rule into thine hand: | “ Alphabet of Ben-Sira” (N50 139 xmcaxpdy), 
where in the Masorah the twelve minor prophets are | there exists a collection of proverbs in Hebrew and 


SIRACH 


Chaldee, which is of a later date than those commonly 
ascribed to Joshua ben-Sirach. In the preface ben-Sira 
is called the son of Jeremiah. Among these sayings 
there are some genuine fragments, with much that is 
worthless, As they offer parallels to the book known 
under the name of “ Ecclesiasticus” (q. v.), we will give 
them here: 


The First or Chaldee Alphabet of Ben-Sira. 
1. Give care no pine in thy heart, for many has care 
slain (comp. Ecclus. xxx, 23). 
2. Let a son who does not conduct himself as a son swim 
away on the water (i. e. leave him to himself). 
3. Pick the bone which has fallen to thy share, whether 
be good or bad (i. e. be content with what thou 
ast). 
4. Gold requires to be beaten, and a boy requires chas- 
tisement. 
5. Be good, ana withdraw not thine hand from him who 
is good. 
6. Woe to the wicked, and woe to his companions. 
T. Cast thy bread on the waters or cast it on the dry land; 
at last thou wilt find it again (comp. Ecclus. xi, 1). 
8 Hast thou seen a black donkey? Neither a black nor 
a white one (i. e. do not be inveigled in matters of 
which you are ignorant). 
9. Do not poog to the evil (person), and evil will not be 
done thee. 
10. The bride enters her chamber, and knows not what 
may happen to her. 
11. To a wise man a nod, to a fool a kick. 
12. He who honors a person that despises him is like an 


ass. 

13. One burning light sets fire to many fields of corn. 

14. You must run a hundred times to a good and one hun- 
dred thousand times to a bad cautioner. 

15. Separate your table, and quarrels will cease. 

16. May good sons fall to thy lot, if thou art obliged to 
carry on business. 

17. If your goods are at hand, you may eat of them ; if they 
are at a distance, they will eat you. 

18. Deny not an old friend icon Ecclus, ix, 14). 

19. You may have sixty counsellurs, but do not give up 
your own counsel. 

20. Always appear to be full, and not to have heen hungry 
and afterwards to have become full. 


The Second or Hebrew Alphabet of Ben-Sira. 

1. Woe to him who follows his eyes, although he knows 
that they are the children of seduction, and that he 
will gain nothing by them. 

2. Every person likes male children, but alas for the par- 
ent of danghters! 

3. Keep at a distance from a bad woman, who by her 
tongue rules over thee, for a bad woman is like to 
rabid dogs. Her gates are closed even when she 
talks mildly. 

4. Withdraw thy countenance from evil companions; 
walk not in the way with them; refrain thy fvot 
from their path, lest thou be caught in their snare. 

5. My son, conceal thy money daring thy life; keep it 
secret, and give it not to thine heirs till the day of 
thy death (comp. Ecclus. xxxiii, 20, 24). 

6. Procure property, a good wife who fears the Lord, and 
increase thy children—even though they were a hun- 


dred, 

T. Withdraw from bad neighbors and be not reckoned 
one of their company, for their feet run to evil and 
make haste to shed blood. But still have pity on 
thy companions, even if they are wicked, and give 
them part of thy food, for they will bear witness for 
thee when thou standest in the judgment. 

8. Gain gold and goods, but tell not thy wife where they 
are, even although she be a good wife (comp. Ecclus. 
xxxiii, 20). 

(We have omitted three proverbs belonging to the sec- 
ond alphabet as being more or less unfit for translation.) 
The alphabet was first published at Constantinople, 
s. a.; then at Venice (1544, and often). In Hebrew 
and Latin they are given in Bartolocci Bibl. Rabbinica, 
i, 684, and were also edited in Hebrew and Latin with 
annotations by Fagius (Isny, 1542); in Latin they 
are given in Von Stein, Comment. ad Ecclesiast, p. 29; 
in Judzo-German they were published by Salomo ben- 
Jacob (Amst. 1660). They are also given by Duke, 
Rabbinische Blumenlese (Leips. 1844), p.31 sq. See also 
Zunz, Cottesdienstliche Vorträge, p. 105. (B. P.) 


Sirach (Xsupáy, Zıpáx; in Rabbinic writers Sira, 
N0), the father of Jesus (Joshua), the writer of the 


Hebrew original of the book of Ecclesiasticus (Ecclus. 
prol. i, 1; 1, 27). See Winer, De Utriusque Siracidæ 


/Etate (Erlang. 1832). See ECCLESIASTICUS; JESUS | afterwards added, and 


THE Son OF SIRACH. 
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SIREN 


Si’rah (Heb. with the art. has-Sirah’, MOM, the 
turning [ perhaps, as First suggests, from a khan in the 
vicinity ]; Sept. 6 Lepau; Vulg. Sira), a well (73; 
Sept. gpeap; Vulg. cistern) marking the spot from 
which Abner was recalled by Joab to his death at He- 
bron (2 Sam. iii, 26). It was apparently on the north- 
ern road from Hebron—that by which Abner would 
naturally return through Bahurim (ver. 16) to Maha- 
naim. ‘There is a spring and reservoir on the western 
side of the ancient northern road, about one mile out of 
Hebron, which is called Ain Sara, and gives its name 
to the little valley in which it lies (see Dr. Rosen’s pa- 
per on Hebron in the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, xii, 486, and the excellent map accompany- 
ing it), This may bea relic of the well of Sirah. It is 
mentioned as far back as the 12th century by rabbi Pe- 
tachia, but the correspondence of the name with that 
of Sirah seems to have escaped notice.—Smith. Lieut. 
Conder suggests that the modern Arabic name, “like 
the Hebrew, means withdrawn, and the title is due to 
the fact that the spring is under a stone arch at the end 
of a little alley with dry stone walls, and is thus with- 
drawn from the high-road” (Tent Work in Palest. i, 86). 
Josephus, however, says (Ant. vii, 1, 5) that the place 
was twenty furlongs from Hebron, and was called Be- 
sira (Bnowpa). 

Sirani, GIOVANNI ANDREA, an Italian painter, was 
born in 1610 at Bologna, where he also died in 1670. 
He was a pupil of Guido, some of whose works he fin- 
ished. His own paintings are of a similar style, being 
on religious subjects, and found in several churches in 
Italy. 

Sirani’s three daughters were among his pupils, the 
eldest of whom, Elisabetta (born at Bologna in 1688, 
and died there in 1665), left a considerable number of 
paintings on religious subjects, after the style of Guido, 
which are quite celebrated even beyond the limits of 
her own country. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 

Sirath, in Islamism, is a bridge, narrower than a 
hair and sharper than a sword, which passes over the 
abyss of hell, and which all human beings must attempt 
to cross after their death. Moslems are enabled, by sus- 
taining angels, to pass over safely; but Christians, Jews. 
and other unbelievers fall into the abyss below. 


Sireda, in Indian religion, is a name for chief priests 
among the Burmese, who enjoy the veneration of other 
priests and the people generally to a high degree. Their 
bodies are embalmed after death, and interred in the 
Convent of Immortality.—Vollmer, Wérterb, d. Mythol. 
S. V. 

Siren, a name for fabulous beings occurring in Gre- 
cian mythology and first mentioned in the Odyssey of 
Homer, who enticed seamen by the magic sweetness of 
their songs and then slew them. Ulysses escaped their 
power by stopping the ears of his companions with wax 
and causing himself to 
be bound to the mast of 
his vessel until beyond 
the reach of their mu- 
sical charms; and the 
Argonauts were pre- 

served by the singing 
of Orpheus, which ex- 
celled that of the Si- 
rens. The number of 
the Sirens was at first. 
two, but afterwards 
three. Their names 
were said to be Aglai- 
opheme (clear voice) 
and Thelxiepea (magic 
song), Pisinoe being 





others being substitut- 


Antique Figure of a Siren. 
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SIRET 


ed by different writers—e. g. Parthenope, Ligea, and 
Leucosia. They were fabled to have descended from 
Acheloiis, a river-god, by the muse Terpsichore or Cal- 
liope, or by Sterope, daughter of Porthaon, from Phorcys, 
or from the earth. Their form was also variously rep- 
resented — part woman and part fish or bird, endowed 
with wings, etc., the latter conception leading to their 
being sometimes identified with the Harpies. The place 
of the abode of the sirens was also uncertain—the Sicil- 
ian headland Pelorum, the island of Caprza, the Sirenu- 
sian isles, the island Anthemusa, and the coast of Par- 
thenope (the modern Naples) all having been so desig- 
nated. At Parthenope the tomb of the siren of that 
‘name was shown; and a temple dedicated to the wor- 
ship of these beings stood near Surrentum. See Voll- 
mer, Worterb. d. Mythol. s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Mythol. 
8. v.; Anthon, Classical Dict. s. v. 


Siret, PIERRE HUBERT CHRISTOPHE, a French 
preacher, was born at Rheims, Aug. 3, 1754, and was ad- 
mitted to the Congregation of the Canons of St. Gene- 
vieve, where he taught theology. He became prior of 
the abbey of the Val des Ecoliers; afterwards he devoted 
himself to preaching, and he has left some remarkable 
productions in that line. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion he was curate of Sourdin, near Provins; but he re- 
nounced the priesthood and held several civil offices, 
He died at Paris, May 19, 1834. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Siri, Vicror, an Italian historian, was born in 1608, 
and was a monk of Parma, where he employed his leis- 
ure hours in writing a history of his times. Of the 
writings of Siri cardinal Mazarin held a very high 
opinion, and persuaded Louis XIV to invite him to 
Paris. On his arrival he was preferred to a secular 
abbey; and, quitting his ecclesiastical functions, lived 
at court in great intimacy and confidence with the 
king and his ministers. He was made almoner and 
historiographer. Siri died in Paris, Oct. 6, 1685. He 
published a kind of political journal, Memorie Recondite, 
afterwards collected into volumes, running up to the 
eighth (4to):—/l Mercurio, ovvero Istoria de’ Correnti 
Tempi (1647-82, 15 vols. 4to). He also published some 
mathematical works, and replies to his critics (1653, 
1671). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. 


Siricius, pope from 384 to 398, was a firm defender 
of the orthodox faith and a zealous promoter of the power 
of the Church through the exercise of a rigid discipline. 
He condemned the monk Jovinian and bishop Bonosus 
of Sardica (q. v.) as heretics, and zealously prosecuted 
the suppression of the Manichæan and Priscillianist 
heresies at Rome. By carefully making use of circum- 
stances he succeeded in attaching Eastern Illyria to the 
see of Rome, aud induced the bishop of Thessalonica to 
acknowledge himself the vicar of Rome for that prov- 
ince. He was the first to make celibacy a law of the 
Church, and furnished in his Epist. ad Himerium Episc. 
Tarraconensem the earliest decretal to this end. Epis- 
tles from his pen are still extant. See Petr. Constant. 
Epist. Rom. Pontificum in Gieseler’s Lehrbuch d. Kirchen- 
geschichte, i, 2; Bonn, p. 333, and comp. p. 199,276. See 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Sir’ion (Heb. Siryon’, sain, in Deut., but in Psa. 
xxix Shiryon’, iV; Samar. yyw; Sam. Ver. 437; 
Sept. Zavwp; Vulg. Sarion), one of the various names 
of Mount HERMON (q. v.), that by which it was known 
to the Zidonians (Deut. iii, 9). The word is almost 
identical with that (370) which in Hebrew denotes a 
breastplate, or “cuirass;” and Gesenius therefore ex- 
presses his belief that it was applied in this sense to the 
mountain just as the name Thorax (which has the same 
meaning) was given to a mountain in Magnesia. This 
is not supported by the Sam. Ver., the rendering in which 
— Rubbun—seems to be equivalent to Jebel esh-Sheik, 
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the ordinary, though not the only modern, name of the 
mountain. 


Sirius, a name which occurs in both mythology and 
astronomy — the dog which stands near Orion in the 
skies, and which belonged either to that hero, to Ceph- 
alus,to Isis, or to Erigone; the dog-star. 


Sirleto, GUGLIELMO, a learned Italian, was born in 
1514 at Guardavalle, near Stiro, in Calabria, of a poor but 
honorable family, and was early destined to the Church. 
His intelligence and prodigious memory enabled him to 
make remarkable progress in study, and he soon gained 
influential friends, who at length procured him the po- 
sition of librarian of the Vatican in 1549. Successive 
popes added to his honors and emoluments, including 
the cardinalate (1565), and the bishopric of San Marco 
in Calabria (1566), then that of Squillaci (1568), which 
he resigned in 1573, to devote himself wholly to the 
Vatican library. He died at Rome, Oct. 8, 1585, leaving 
some religious works, which are enumerated in Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Sirmium, CovxciıLs oF (Concilium Sirmiense). I. 
The first Synod of Sirmium was held in 351 against 
Photinus, bishop of that see. His heresy was similar to 
that of Paul of Samosata. He denied the existence of 
our Lord before his birth of the Virgin, and maintained 
that he was merely man; but admitted that the Holy 
Spirit descended into him, and that he might in a sub- 
ordinate sense be called the Son of God. After having 
been condemned in the Council of Milan in 347, he be- 
took himself to Constantius, and demanded a fresh hear- 
ing before judges to be appointed by the emperor. This 
was granted to him; and he pleaded his cause against 
Basil of Ancyra in the presence of certain judges, all 
laymen, nominated by the emperor. He was, however, 
again condemned in the Synod of Rome (A.D. 349), in 
which Valens and Ursaces embraced the communion of 
Athanasius.. An information of the decree against him 
having been forwarded to the East, the Oriental bish- 
ops met at Sirmium this year to confirm the act of con- 
demnation, and to pass sentence of deposition upon Pho- 
tinus, which was accordingly done, There seems to be 
some question about the orthodoxy of the bishops who 
composed this council, as they drew up a formulary of 
faith which is denounced by Athanasius as erroneous. 
Hilary, however, commends it as Catholic. It is not to 
be confounded with the confession which Hosius of Cor- 
dova was, by threats and violence, compelled to sign in 
a subsequent council, held in 357, from which the words 
ovaia, opovovoy, were rejected. See Mansi, ii, 729; Pagi, 
in Baronii Ann. (A.D. 351), note xii; Cave, Apostolici, 
p. 406. 

II. The second Council of Sirmium was held by order 
of the emperor Constantius, who was at the time in Sir- 
mium, at the instigation of the Arian bishops, who, hav- 
ing drawn up a new formulary of faith, rejecting the 
words ovcia, dpoovoia, and opovovcia, in which the 
Father was declared to be greater than the Son, endeav- 
ored to force the Catholic bishops to subscribe it, and 
especially Hosius of Cordova. The old man, yielding 
to torture and imprisonment, at last consented, and sign- 
ed the confession of faith; but Athanasius testifies that 
before his death he anathematized the Arian heresy 
(Cave, Apostolici). 


Sirmond, Antoine, a French Jesuit, nephew of 
the following, was born at Riom in 1591, and admitted 
at the age of seventeen to the Order of the Jesuits. in 
which he taught philosophy, and afterwards devoted 
himself to preaching. He died at Paris, Jan. 12, 1643, 
leaving several religious works, which are mentioned in 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Sirmond, Jacques, a learned French Jesuit, was 
born at Riom, Oct. 12, 1559, being the son of the provost 
of that place. At the age of ten he was sent to the Col- 
lege of Billon, entered the Society of Jesuits in 1576, and 
took the vows two years after. He was sent to Paris, 
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where he taught classical literature two years and rhet- 
oric three, having Francis de Sales as one of his pupils. 
During this time he acquired his knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages. 
divinity, which lasted four years. 
to Rome by the general of the order, Aquaviva, tobe- 
come his secretary, which office he filled for sixteen 
years. The study of antiquities was at that time his 
principal object, and he became noted as an antiquarian. 
He returned to Paris in 1608. Pope Urban VIII had a 
desire to draw him again to Rome, and caused a letter 
for that purpose to be sent to him by father Vittelleschi, 
general of their order; but Louis XIII retained him, 
and in 1637 appointed him his confessor. In 1643, after 
the death of Louis XIII, he left the court and resumed 
his ordinary occupations. In 1645 he went to Rome, 
for the sake of assisting at the election of a general, upon 
the death of Vittelleschi; and then returned to France 
and resumed his studies. But, having engaged in a 
warm dispute in the College of the Jesuits, the exertion 
brought on a disorder which carried him off in a few 
days. He died Oct. 7, 1651. Much of Sirmond’s life 
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the impassable condition of the plain, and partly to the 
unwieldy nature of the host itself, which, among other 
impediments, contained 900 iron chariots—a horrible 


In 1586 he began his course of | confusion and rout took place. Sisera deserted his troops 
In 1590 he was sent | and fled on foot. 


He took a north-east direction, pos- 
sibly through Nazareth and Safed, or, if that direct road 


was closed to him, stole along by more circuitous routes 


till he found himself before the tents of Heber the 
Kenite, near Kedesh, on the high ground overlooking 
the upper basin of the Jordan valley. Here he met his 
death from the hands of Jael, Heber’s wife, who, although 
“at peace” with him, was under a much more stringent 
relation with the house of Israel (Judg. iv, 2-22; v, 20, 
26, 28, 30). His name long survived as a word of fear 
and of exultation in the mouths of prophets and psalm- 
ists (1 Sam. xii, 9; Psa. Ixxxiii, 9). See JAEL. The 
number of Jabin’s standing army is given by Josephus 
(Ant. v, 5, 1) as 300,000 footmen, 10,000 horsemen, and 
3000 chariots. These numbers are large, but they are 
nothing to those of the Jewish legends. Sisera “had 
40,000 generals, every one of whom had 100,000 men 
under him. He was thirty vears old, and had con- 


and the better part of his reputation relate to his | quered the whole world; and there was not a place the 


labors as an editor. His works, as author and editor, 
amount to fifteen volumes, folio, five of which contain 
his original productions. They were printed at the 
royal printing-house, Paris, 1696, under the title Jacobi 


Sirmondi Opera Varia, nunc primum Collecta, ex ipsius | 24) went with Sisera and were killed with him. 


Schedis Emendatiora, Notts Posthumis, Epistolis, et Opus- 
culis aliquibus Auctioru. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. Vv. 


Sirname. See SURNAME. 


Sirdna, in Roman mythology, is a name designating 
a goddess mentioned in severa] inscriptions in connection 
with Apollo Grannus. Some writers regard the name 
as a local appellative of Diana, while others think that 
it designates a Gallic divinity. The most recent inscrip- 
tion was discovered by the side of a mineral spring at 
Nierstein, on the Rhine, which is accordingly known as 
the Sirona spring. Another inscription in stone, having 
the names of both Apollo and Sirona, and dating from 
A.D. 201, was dug up at Grossbottwar, in W ürtem- 
berg. 

Sirpad. See BRIER. 

Sis. See CRANE. 

Sis’amai [most Sisam’ai, some Sisama’i] (Heb. 
Sismay’, "7200, of uncertain etymology, perhaps distin- 
guished; Sept. Zocopat), son of Eleasah, and father of 
Shallum, descendants of Sheshan, of the line of Jerah- 
meel, the grandson of Judah (1 Chron. i, 40). B.C. 
apparently not long ante 1618. 


Siscidenses, a sect of the Waldenses which is men- 
tioned by Reinerius as agreeing with them in everything 
except that they received the sacrament of the eucha- 
rist (Reiner. Contr. Waldens. in Bibl. Max. Lugd. xxv, 
266 sq.). Gieseler (Eccl. Hist. iii, 446, n. 6, Clark’s ed.) 
thinks that their name is properly spelled Sifridenses, and 
that they took it from some local leader named Sifred. 

Sis’era (Heb. Sisera’, 8IO"D, battle-array [ Gese- 
nius], or lieutenant [Fürst]; Sept. Xeodpa v. r. [in Ezra 
and Neh.] Xısapið, etc.; Josephus, ò Lecdpne [ Ant. v, 
5, 4]), the name of two men. 

1. Captain ("'Z) of the army of Jabin, king of Canaan, 
who reigned in Hazor. He himself resided in Haro- 
sheth of the Gentiles, As this is the only instance in 
those early times of armies being commanded by other 
than kings in person, the circumstance, taken in con- 
nection with others, intimates that Sisera was a general 
eminent for his abilities and success, All that we really 
know of him is stated in the Biblical account of the bat- 
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walls of which did not fall down at his voice. When 
he shouted, the very beasts of the field were riveted to 
their places. Nine hundred horses went in his chariot” 
(Jalkut, ad loc.), “Thirty-one kings (comp. Josh. xii, 
Thev 
thirsted after the waters of the land of Israel, and they 
asked and prayed Sisera to take them with him without 
further reward” (Ber. Rab. c. 23; comp. Judg. v, 19). 
See Stanley, Hist. of the Jewish Church, lect. xiv. 

It is remarkable that from this enemy of the Jews 
should have sprung one of their most eminent charac- 
ters. ‘The great rabbi Akiba, whose father was a Syrian 
proselyte of justice, was descended from Sisera of Haro- 
sheth (Bartolocci, iv, 272). The part which he took in 
the Jewish war of independence, when he was standard- 
bearer to Bar-cocheba (Otho, Hist. Doct. Misn. 134, note), 
shows that the warlike force still remained in the blood 
of Sisera. 

2. After a long interval the name reappears in the 
lists of the Nethinim as the head of one of the families 
who returned from the captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ìi, 53; Neh. vii, 55). B.C. ante 536. Sisera is another 
example of the foreign names occurring in these lists, 
and doubtless tells of Canaanitish captives devoted to 
the lowest offices of the Temple, even though the Sisera 
from whom the family derived its name were not actual- 
ly the same person as the defeated general of Jabin. It 
is curious that it should occur in close companionship 
with the name Harsha (Ezra ii, 52), which irresistibly 
recalls Harosheth, 


Sisin’nes (Zisivync), the form in which the name 
of TATNAI (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra v, 3, 6; vi, 6, 13) 
appears in the Apocrypha (1 Esdr. vi, 3, 7; vii, 1) and 
Josephus (A nt. xi, 4, 5, 7), being that of the governor of 
Syria and Phoenicia under Darius, and a contemporary 
of Zerubbabel, who attempted to stop the rebuilding of 
the Temple, but was ordered by Darius, after consult- 
ing the archives of Cyrus’s reign, to adopt the opposite 
course, and to forward the plans of Zerubbabel. 

Sisinnius, pope, was born in Syria, and elected to 
the pontiticate Feb. 7, 708, in place of John VIE He 
died twenty-eight days afterwards, and was succeeded by 
Constantine. See Artaud de Montor, Hist. des Papes, i. 


Sisson, GEORGE L., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Fairfax County, Va., Jan. 5, 1811; converted 
in 1829; admitted on trial in the Pittsburgh Conference 
in 1833, and appointed to Connellsville Circuit; in 1834, 
Braddocksfield Circuit; in 1835, Burgettstown; in 1836, 
again on Connellsville Circuit; in 1837-38, Chartiers 


tle under the conduct of Barak and Deborah (Judg. v). | Circuit; in 1839, supernumerary; in 1840-41, Birming- 
B.C. 1409. See Janin. The army was mustered at the | ham; in 1842-43, West Newton Circuit, where he died, 
Kishon, on the plain at the foot of the slopes of Lejjiin. | April 1, 1843. He was a devout Christian man—faith- 
Partly owing to the furious attack of Barak, partly to | ful, zealous, and successful as a minister, and an excel- 
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lent preacher. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iii, 
451. 

Sister (MIM, achoth’; ddedpi), a term often hav- 
ing, in the style of the Hebrews, equal latitude with 
brother (q.v.). It is used, not only for a sister by nat- 
ural relation from the same father and mother, but also 
for a sister by the same father only, or by the same 
mother only, or a near relation only (Matt. xiii, 56; 
Mark vi, 3). Sarah is called sister to Abraham (Gen. 
xii, 13; xx, 12), though only his niece according to some, 
or sister by the father’s side according to others. By 
the Mosaic law (Lev. xviii, 18) it is forbidden to wed 
the sister of a wife, i. e. to marry two sisters; or, accord- 
ing to some interpreters, to marry a second wife, having 
one already; literally, “Thou shalt not take a wife over 
her sister to afflict her,” as if to forbid polygamy. Some- 
times the word sister expresses a resemblance of condi- 
tions and of inclinations. Thus the prophets call Jeru- 
salem the sister of Sodom and of Samaria, because that 
city delighted in the imitation of their idolatry and in- 
iquity (Jer. iii, 8,10; Ezek. xvi,45). So Christ describes 
those who keep his commandments as his brothers and 
his sisters (Matt. xii, 50). 


Sisterhoods, associations of women, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, devoted to the attainment of ascetic 
perfection and works of charity, and bound together by 
religious vows. See Nuns. Some of these congrega- 
tions devote themselves exclusively, or in a very special 
manner, to hospital work, and the care of aged or infirm 
poor, orphans, and penitent women; others devote them- 
selves entirely, or in a great degree, to the iustruction 
. of the young. Such associations of women date back 
as far as the 5th century, when we find mention made 
of them at Rome, Milan, and other chief cities of the 
Roman empire, as giving up their time and riches for 
the relief of the suffering poor. Of the many orders in 
the Church of Rome, some have already been given. See 
AUGUSTINIAN Nuns; BENEDICTINE Nuns; BRIGIT- 
TINES; CALVARY, CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF; 
CAPUCHINS; CARMELITES 3 CARTHUSIANS; CHARITY, 
SISTERS OF; CISTERCIAN Nuns; CLARE, ST., NUNS 
OF; Cross, ORDERS OF THE; DOMINICAN Nuns; 
ELIZABETHINES; GENEVIÈVE, ST., DAUGHTERS OF; 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF MARY, NUNS OF THE; 
JESUS, SACRED HEART OF, CONGREGATION OF; 
Minims; NOTRE DAME, CONGREGATION OF; PROVI- 
DENCE, Nuns OF; SCHOOL SISTERS; SHEPHERD, OR- 
DER OF THE GOOD. 

Of the very many orders of these sisterhoods we here 
mention the following: 

1. Adoration, Perpetual, Sisters of.—This order was 
founded at Avignon by Antoine Lequien, a Dominican 
friar, in 1639, and in 1659 the first regular house was 
established at Marseilles. The members follow the rule | 
of Augustine, and wear the Dominican habit. They 
continued to be a congregation until 1674, when they 
were raised to an order, and placed under the jurisdiction 
of Marseilles. After the suppression of the convents in 
France, some fled to Rome and others were condemned 
to die, but escaped through the death of Robespierre. 
They returned to Marseilles in 1816, and in 1836 erected 
anew convent, There are five houses of this order in 
France, viz. at Marseilles, Bollene, Aix, Avignon, and | 
Carpentras. 

2, Adoration Reparatrice, Congregation of the, was 
founded at Paris in 1848, with the object of making 
reparation for the many evils existing in the world and 
Church. It was approved by pope Pius IX in 1853, and ` 
special privileges were granted for the dispensing of | 
indulgences, etc. With this Congregation is associated 
another, that of the Œuvres des Taberuacles. It has 
only oue house, located in Paris. 

3. Agnes, St., The Sisters of.—This order was founded 
at Arras in 1636 by Jeanne Biscot, and was specially en- 
gaged in hospital work. It escaped entire destruction | 
in the Revolution, and was re-established by Napoleon. 





I. had in the United States in 1890 (see Sadlier, Catholic ` 
Directory) 11 convents and about 215 sisters. 

4. Ann, St., Daughters of.—This order was founded 
in 1848 by the bishop of Montreal, and has its mother- 
house at Lachine, with 343 sisters and novices. It had 
in 1891 (see Sadlier, Catholic Directory) 83 sisters, 11 
schools, and about 50 pupils in the United States, 19 
houses in the diocese of Montreal, and 8 in Vancouver's 
Island and British Columbia. 

5. Assumption, Daughters of the, called also Hfaudri- 
ettes, were founded by Etienne Haudry in the time of St. 
Louis of France. Their habit consists of a blue dress and 
mantle, a sash of white linen, and a scapulary. A new 
convent building was erected during the last century in 
Paris which was called the Convent of the Assumption, 
from which the order has taken its name. It has in 
British America 12 convents, 77 sisters and novices, and 
teaches about 1390 pupils (see Sadlier, Catholic Direc- 
tory, 1891); and in the U.S. 2 convents and 27 sisters, 

6. Augustine, Sisters of, a congregation of Hospitallers, 
were founded at Arras in 1178. Their house was broken 
up in 1550, but reopened in 1563 as the Hospital of St. 
John. They experienced much persecution during the 
Revolution; but in 1810 they were reorganized, with a 
slight change of their rules. 

7. Calvary, Daughters of.— This congregation was 
founded at Génes, France, by Virginie Centurion, in 
1619, and approved by pope Pius VII in 1815. Greg- 
ory XVI bestowed upon it a yearly endowment. The 
work of this order is similar to that of the Order of St. 
Vincent de Paul, with the exception that the Daughters 
are employed only in hospitals, and do not attend the 
sick at their homes. They are also called Brignole Sis- 
ters. 

8. Childhood of Jesus, Sisters of the, were founded in 
Rome, Oct. 15, 1835, by canon Triest, and on July 20, 1836, 
recognised as a regular religious community. Their 
special object is to care for poor and sick children under 
ten years of age. They have only one house, situated 
at Rome. 

9. Cross, Holy, Sisters of the, have their mother- 
house at Le Mans, France. They have a convent at St. 
Laurent, near Montreal, with 171 sisters and novices; 
and in the United States (see Sadlier, Cath. Directory, 
1891), 7 convents, 175 sisters, 33 schools, with 512 pu- 
pils, ang 5 asylums, etc., with 150 inmates. 

10. Cross, our Lady of the, Sisters of, were founded 
by M. Buisson at Murinais, Grenoble, France, in 1832. 
Their constitution was approved by the bishop of Gre- 
noble, and they had in 1859 6 establishments and 97 
sisters. 

11. Father, Eternal, Sisters of the.—This order was 
founded at Vannes, France, by Jeanne de Quéler, in the 
latter part of the 17th century. It was only a secular 
community until 1701, when the bishop of Vannes gave 


' it a regular constitution. It was the sole order in Brit- 


tany in which the perpetual adoration was established. 
It is not now in existence. 

12. Holy Family, Sisters of the.—This congregation 
was founded by Madame Rivier about 1827, and was in 
reality an outgrowth of the Sisters of the Presentation 
of Mary. Tt has in the United States (see Sadlier, Cath. 
Directory, 1891) 3 convents, with 26 sisters. 

13. Holy Names, Sisters of the, were founded in 1843 
in the diocese of Montreal, and have their headquarters 
at Longueil. They have in the diocese 12 houses, 511 
sisters, novices, etc., and 2839 pupils; in the diocese of 
St. Hyacinth, 2 houses, with 232 pupils; in the diocese 
of Sandwich, 3 houses, with 865 pupils; and in the 
United States, 15 houses, with 2990 pupils (see Sadlier, 
Cath. Directory, 1891). 

14. Humility of Mary, Sisters of the.—There is a con- 
vent of the Sisters of the Humility of Mary at New 
Bedford, Pa., which had (according to Barnum, Roman- 


ism as It 1s) 18 sisters, 8 pupils, and 20 orphans; also 


communities at Newburg, Louisville, and Harrisburg, O. 


| Beyond this no information is given, except that thev 
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now have in the United States (Sadlier, Cath. Directory, 
1891) 3 houses, 120 sisters, and 400 pupils. 

15. Incarnate Word, Sisters of the, have in the United 
States (Sadlier, Cath. Directory, 1891) 6 houses, 179 sis- 
ters, and 400 pupils. 

16. Jesus, Daughters of, founded in 1820 by the bish- 
op of Cahors, France, and recognised by the government 
in 1853. Their vows are taken annually for the first 
eight years of their profession, after which they are 
taken for five vears. 

17. Jesus, the Child, Sisters of, founded at Paris by 
Nicolas Barré in 1678. They are dependent on their 
superiors for their support, not even being allowed to 
dispose of any property without their consent. They 
are engaged in teaching from place to place under the 
direction of their superiors. They confess twice a week 
before the assembled community. There are several of 
these establishments in France. In the United States 
(see Sadlier, Cath. Directory) in 1891 they had 3 houses, 
with 71 sisters and 75 pupils. 

18. Jesus and Mary, Sisters of.—This congregation 
was founded in Lyons, France, in 1816, by André Coin- 
dre, assisted by Mlle. Claudine Thevenet. The Sisters 
employ themselves in the education of young children. 
A branch establishment was founded in Puy, Haute Loire, 
in 1822; and in 1842 sisters went to Hindostan, and 
founded schools in several cities. In 1849 they founded 
an establishment in Barcelona, Spain, from which have 
arisen several others, In 1854 they came to America, 
and opened a school in Quebec, in which diocese they 
have 4 houses, with 102 sisters and novices, and 643 pu- 
pils. In the United States they have 5 houses, 47 re- 
ligious, and 1101 pupils (see Sadlier, Cuth. Directory). 

19. St. John of Penitence, Sisters of.—The two mon- 
asteries of this name were founded in Spain by cardinal 
Ximenes, the one at Alcala in 1504, and the other at 
Toledo in 1511. Pope Leo X approved the order in 
1514, and granted it liberal benefices, which were in- 
creased by Philip II. The house at Alcala was removed 
to Madrid, and transferred from the Franciscan rule to 
that of the Augustines., 

20. St. Joseph, Sisters of.—This order was founded at 
Puy, France, by father Medaille, in 1650, confirmed by 
the bishop of the diocese in 1661, and received the royal 
sanction in 1665. In 1667 an Asylum of Penitence was 
established in connection therewith. Another congre- 
gation was founded at Bourg in 1823. The principal 
house is at Clermont. In the United States the order 
has (see Sadlier, Cath. Directory, 1891), 85 houses, with 
1335 sisters and novices; 77 schools, with 7847 pupils; 
and 21 asylums, etc., with about 2400 inmates. 

21. Si. Louis, Sisters of, an order founded in 1808 
by Madame Malesherbes and her daughter, Madame 
Molé. There are four establishments, devoted to in- 
struction and religious contemplation. 

22. St. Madeleine, Sisters of.—This order was found- 
ed at Strasburg in 1225, and approved by pope Greg- 
ory IX in 1257. It is under the Augustinian rule. In 
1474, during the wars, it was broken up, and the build- 
ings destroyed. The order was afterwards restored, and 
largely beneticed by the pope. In 1523, so greatly had 
its income increased that the magistrates obliged it to 
contribute largely of its revenue for civil purposes, and 
in 1525 its entire income was confiscated. 

23. St. Martha, Sisters of, an order that was founded 
in 1813 by Mile. Edwige de Vivier at Romans. In 1815 
it was settled into a community, having had a house 
built for its accommodation. It was confirmed by the 
government in 1826, and in 1848 had 30 establishments 
and about 4500 sisters, 

24, St. Martha, Sisters of, at Périgueux, founded in 
1643, and approved by the bishop in 1650. In 1701 a 
general hospital was established, and another in 1711. 
During the Revolution the Sisters were nearly destroved, 
being expelled from their house. Afterwards they were 
allowed to return, but in 1839 took possession of a new 
convent. At present they have 30 houses. Another 
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branch of this order, called the Sisters of the Orphans, 
was founded at Gras in 1831. It has 9 houses and about 
45 sisters. 

25. Modesty, Sisters of, founded at Venice about 1573 
by Dejanara Valmarana, under the rule of St. Francis. 
Their employment consists in teaching, visiting the 
poor, and religious exercises. They have several houses. 

26. Nativity of our Lord, Sisters of the, founded at 
Crest, France, in 1813, and a second house at Valence in 
1814. The order was approved by the king in 1826, 
and by pope Pius IX in 1855. 

27. Nativity of the Virgin, Sisters of the, founded at 
Saint - Germain -en - Laye, France, in 1818, They are 
under the Augustinian rule, and devote themselves to 
the education of girls, having a large boarding-school. 
They have also a free school for poor children. 

28. Nazareth, Holy Family of, Sisters of the, founded 
in 1851. Their object is principally to prepare girls for 
vocations by religious instruction. They were approved 
by the bishop in 1855. Another house, Notre Dame of 
Nazareth, was founded at Marseilles about 1840 by brother 
Olivier. It was established for the purpose of instructing 
slave-girls purchased in the markets of the Levant. The 
Society of Ladies of Nazareth was formed at Montmirail, 
France, in 1822. In 1853 the Ladies founded a house at 
Nazareth, in Palestine. They now have three houses. 

29. Paul, St, Daughters of, founded at Tréguier, 
France, in 1699. Their several establishments were 
broken up during the Revolution, and their convents 
are now occupied by the Ursulines. 

30. Paul, St., Hospital Sisters of, called Sisters of 
St. Maurice de Chartres, were founded in 1690, re-es- 
tablished in 1808, and approved by the government, and 
also by an imperial edict, in 1811. They had in 1859 
38 establishments in the diocese of Chartres, and 67 in 
the remainder of France; in England, 9 houses, and 1 
in Hong-Kong. 

31. Paul, St., Sisters of.—This congregation was 
founded at Angouléme, France, in 1826, and was under 
the Franciscan rule. The Sisters are sometimes called 
Ladies of Doyenné, and have three houses in France. 

32. Philippines, Oblate Sisters of, were founded at 
Rome by Rutilio Brandi in 1620, and confirmed by Ur- 
ban VIII. The object of the sisterhood was the educa- 
tion of poor girls, and they were under a cardinal pro- 
tector. 

33. Philomene, St., Sisters of, were established at Poi- 
tiers, France, in 1835, and approved in 1838. They 
founded a small agricultural college for boys, and in 
1859 had about 56 sisters, 

34. Poor, Little Sisters of the, were founded at Saint- 
Servan, Brittany, by the abbé Le Pailleur in 1840. 
Much opposed at first, they soon opened houses in all 
the cities of France. They were approved by Pius IX, 
July 9, 1854, and recognised by the French government 
in 1856. In 1868 they came to Brooklyn, N. Y., and now 
have houses in Cincinnati, New Orleans, Baltimore, St. 
Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Louisville, and Boston. 
There is another community, styled Sisters of the Poor 
of St. Francis, which originated at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
the present century, and came to the United States in 
1857. They have many establishments in the large 
cities, 

35. Presentation, Sisters of the.— Under this general 
name were several congregations, That of Notre Dame, 
founded in the diocese of Digne, France, by Mgr. Miol- 
liss, bishop of Digne, was recognised by royal ordinance 
in 1826. In 1859 they had 3 establishments and 100 
sisters. 

36. Presentation of the Virgin, Sisters of the.— This 
order was founded at Tours, France, in 1684 by Marie 
Poussepin. It has been a flourishing community, hav- 
ing a large number of establishments, with about 1200 
sisters, who are chiefly engaged in hospital work. The 
Presentation of Mary was founded at Bourg Saint- 
Andéol, France, by Madame Rivier, in 1796, and ap- 
proved by Gregory XVI in 1836. Several other estah- 
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lishments exist in France. In 1853 an establishment 
was formed at Sainte-Marie-de-Monnoir, Canada, which 
has now (1891) in the diocese of St. Hyacinth, 12 houses, 
129 sisters, and 2065 pupils. Of the Order of the Pres- 
entation there are in the United States 13 houses, 96 
sisters, and 1000 pupils. 

37. Saviour, Good, Sisters of the, were founded at 
Caen, Normandy, in 1720 by two poor girls, who in 
1730 opened asylums for homeless children and others, 
They were suppressed in 1789, but persevered in their 
labor until May 22, 1805, when 15 sisters met in com- 
munity. They were charged with the care of insane 
women in 1817, and soon after with that of insane men. 
In 1874 the mother-house numbered 300 sisters, and up- 
wards of 1000 insane patients. They have 3 establish- 
ments—Albi, Pont Abbé, and Brucourt. In Canada, 
the care of the insane at Quebec devolved on the Sisters 
of the general hospital till 1844. 

38. Solitaires, nuns of the Order of St. Peter of Al- 
cantara, instituted by cardinal Barberini in 1670. They 
imitate the austere practices of their patron saint, ob- 
serve perpetual silence, and employ their time wholly 
in spiritual exercises; they go barefoot, gird themselves 
with a cord round the waist, and wear no linen. 

39. Trinity, Holy, Sisters of the, founded at Valence, 
France, by mother Andréan de Sainte-Esprit in 1685, 
The congregation suffered much during the Revolution, 
but was not expelled from its home. In 1837 it received 
the royal approval, since which time it has largely in- 
creased in establishments and numbers. 

40. Union, Christian, Sisters of, founded at Fontenay- 
le-Comte, France, by Madame Polaillon in 1652, and 
confirmed by the archbishop of Paris in the same vear. 
This order is under the protection of the Holy Family— 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. Dispersed by the Revolution, 
the Sisters were authorized to reunite themselves into 
a community. The order is very flourishing, having 
houses in many of the provinces of France. 

41. Virgin, Holy, Sisters of the, or Ladies of Budes, 
an order founded at Rennes, France, in 1676, and au- 
thorized by Louis XIV in 1678. It was founded for the 
reception of girls who had been converted from Calvin- 
ism to the Church of Rome, but has not grown much 
since the general decline of the Reformation in France. 

See Appletons’ American Cyclop. 8. v.; Barnum, Ro- 
manism as It Is; Migne, Dict. des Ordres Religieux, vol. 
i-iv; Sadlier, Catholic Directory, 1879. 

SISTERHOODS, Protresrant. In the Church of 
England, several communities of women devoted to 
works of charity have been organized in the present 
century. 

1. Sisters of Mercy were founded at Devonport, about. 
1845, by Miss Lydia Sellon, and were at first under the 
visitorial control of the bishop of Exeter. The society 
is composed of three orders, viz. those living in the com- 
munity and leading an active life; those unable to take 
work, but who wish to lead a quiet, contemplative life; 
and married and single women who live in the world, 
but are connected with and assist the community. The 
Sisters are bound only by the vow of obedience to 
the superior, and are free to abandon their vocation at 
will. | 
2. A sisterhood for nursing the sick at their homes, 
or in hospitals, etc., was founded at East Grinstead 
by Dr. John Mason Neale in 1855, In 1874 it had 
houses in London, Aberdeen, Wigan, and Frome-Sel- 
wood. 

3. Sisterhood of St. John the Baptist was founded at 
Clewer in 1849, and embraces (1) choir and lay sisters 
living in community ; (2) a second order (formed in 
1860) of those who enter for periods of three years, to 
be renewed at their own desire and with the consent of 
the Sisters; (3) associates, who live in their own home 
and render such assistance as they may. 

4. Sisterhood of St. Mary, Wangate, was established 
in 1850, and has branch houses at Bedminster, Plym- 
outh, and other places. 


SISTY 


5. Sisterhood of St. Mary the Virgin was established 
at Wymering in 1859, and consists of sisterhood (resi- 
dents) and ladies of charity (associates). It has branch- 
es at Manchester and Aldersholt. 

6. Sisterhood of St. Thomas the Martyr has its parent 
house at Oxford, and branches at Liverpool and Plym- 
outh. 

7. Sisters of the Poor were founded in 1851, and have 
their parent house in London, with branches at Edin- 
burgh, Clifton, Eastbourne, and West Chester. 

In the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Sisters of the 
Holy Communion were founded by the exertions of the 
Rev. W. A. Muhlenburg, in connection with the Church 
of the Holy Communion in New York. They are un- 
der no vows, and leave whenever they please. They 
are usually received between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty years; if under twenty-five, they must secure 
the consent of their parents or guardians, Since 1858 
they have had charge of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 

There is also a community of four or five sisters asso- 
ciated with the “ House of Prayer,” Newark, N. J. 


Sistrum (Gr. ceicrpoyv), a mystical instrument of 
music used by the ancient Egyptians in the worship of 
Isis. Its most common form is seen in the annexed 
wood-cut, which represents an ancient sistrum formerly 
belonging to the library of St. Geneviève, at Paris. Apu- 
leius (Met. xi, 119, 121, ed. Ald.) describes the sistrum 
as a bronze rattle, consisting of a narrow plate curved 
like a sword-belt, through which passed a few rods that 
rendered a loud, shrill sound. He says that these in- 
struments were sometimes made of silver, or even of 
gold, Plutarch says that the shaking of the four bars 
within the circular apsis represented the agitation of 
the four elements within the compass of the world, by 
which all things are continually destroyed and repro- 
duced, and that the cat sculptured upon the apsis was 
an emblem of the moon. 
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Sisty, Jony, a minister of the Baptist denomination, 
was born near Newark, N. J., March 26, 1783, and be- 
came a member of the First Baptist Church in Phila- 
delphia, July 4, 1803. For some years he was engaged 
in a successful business in Philadelphia, being a manu- 
facturer of pocket-books. His heart being set upon the 
preaching of the Gospel, he was licensed by the Church 
in Mount Holly, N. J., whither he had removed, Aug. 
13, 1814. For a time he preached without ordination. 
A congregation having been formed in Haddontield, he 
was ordained as its pastor in August, 1819, and held 
that office for nineteen years, not only without charge 
to the Church, but proving his love for it by contrib- 
uting liberally to the erection of a house of worship for 
his people from his own funds. He resigned Sept. 
30, 1838, and removed to Philadelphia, where he died, 
Oct. 2, 1863. He was a member of the body which in 
1814 organized the Baptist General Convention, and 
was the last of the thirty-three who were the constit- 
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uent members of that important society. See The Mis- 
sionary Jubilee, p.118, (J. C. S.) 


Sisýphus, in Grecian mythology, was a son of Æo- 
lus and Enarete, though authorities differ, who married 
Merope, the daughter of Atlas and a Pleiad, and became 
the father of Glaucus. He is said to have built the 
town of Ephyra, or Corinth. He was noted for crafti- 
ness, and numerous instances of this quality are pre- 
served respecting him. Autolycus, the son of Mercury, 
the celebrated cattle-stealer of Parnassus, had robbed 
the herds of Sisyphus among others, and defaced the 
marks by which they might be distinguished; but Sisy- 
phus was able to select his own from the herds on Par- 
nassus, because the initial of his name bad been stamped 
under the hoof. In revenge, Sisyphus violated Anticlea, 
according to a later tradition, and thus became the real 
father of Ulysses. When Jupiter carried off gina, the 
daughter of Asopus the river-god, Sisyphus informed 
the father who the ravisher was, and the king of gods 
punished him in Tartarus by compelling him to roll a 
stone up a hill, from which it incessantly rolls back as 
soon as it reaches the summit. Innumerable reasons 
are, however, given for the infliction of this punishment. 
See Vollmer, Wörterb. d. Mythol. s. ¥.; Anthon, Class. 
Dict. s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Mythol. 8. v. 


Sita, in Hindi mythology, was an avatar of the 
goddess Lakshmi, in which she emerged from the blood 
exacted as a tribute from holy devotees who had noth- 
ing else, by the tyrant of Lanka, Sita was made the 
consort of Rama or Vishnu. According to others, she 
was the daughter of Janaka, a king of Mithila. The 
word means literally “ furrow,” as she was not born in 
the usual sense of this word, but arose from a furrow 
when her father was ploughing the ground, whence she 
is also called Parthivi (from pr’thivi, “the earth”). 


Sitalcas, in Grecian mythology, was a surname of 
the Delphian A pollo. 


Site of Churches. By the Christian religion the 
worship of God is not limited to place, and yet from a 
very early period a preference was manifested for cer- 
tain favorite situations. The primitive Christians se- 
lected the summit of some high hill or elevated ground, 
unless compelled, for the sake of concealment, to resort 
to some less conspicuous place. They also erected their 
churches over the tombs of martyrs and confessors, Not 
unfrequently they built subterranean churches and ora- 
tories; but this was always on account of some local 
and special reason. Such churches were called cpimrat, 
crypte. 

Si-Tenno, in Japanese mythology, is a name for 
the four superior deities of the thirty-third heaven of 
Shintuism. 


Siteresia (Zirnpéicra, irora), an annual allowance 
of corn granted (out of the yearly tribute of every city) 
to the clergy, virgins, and widows of the Church. This 
grant was ordered by Constantine, and continued to the 
time of Julian, who withdrew the whole allowance. Jo- 
vian restored it in some measure, granting a third of 
the former allowance, and promising the whole as soon 
as the public storehouses were better replenished. See 
Bingham, Christian Antig. bk. v, ch. iv, p. 7. 


Sith, in Norse mythology, was one of the streams 
which flow down from the antlers of the stag Æjk- 
thyrner. 


Sithnidés, in Grecian mythology, were nymphs 
who were highly venerated at Megara, insomuch that 
Theagenes surrounded their fountain with a magnifi- 
cent enclosure of columns. One of them became, by 
Jupiter, the mother of Megarus, ancestral hero of the 
Megarians. 


Sithon, in Grecian mythology, was represented as 
the son of Poseidon and Assa, or of Ares and Achiroe, 
and as married to the nymph Mendeis, by whom he 
had Pallene and Rheeteia. He was king of the Ha- 
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domantes in Macedonia, or of Thrace. Pallene, being 
sought by many suitors, was by Sithon promised to the 
aspirant who should successfully wage a single combat 
with him, and eventually to either Dryas or Cleitus, as 
the duel might determine. By the connivance of Pal- 
lene, Dryas was overcome and killed; but her trick 
having been discovered by Sithon, he built a pyre on 
which to burn her with the body of Dryas. Aphrodite, 
however, extinguished the already blazing pile, and so 
caused Sithon to change his mind and give Pallene to 
Cleitus. See Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Mythol. 8. v. 


Sithsekur, in Norse mythology, the long beard, 
was a surname of Odin. 

Sit’nah (Heb. Siinah’, MIVW; Sept. iySpia; Jose- 
phus, Zirevva, Ant. i, 18,2; Vulg. Inimicitie), the sec- 
ond of the two wells dug by Isaac in the valley of 
Gerar, and the possession of which the herdmen of the 
valley disputed with him (Gen. xxvi, 21). Like the 
first one, Esek, it received its name from the disputes 
which took place over it, Sitnuh meaning, as is stated 
in the margin, “hatred,” or more accurately “ accusa- 
tion,” but the play of expression has not been in this 
instance preserved in the Hebrew. The Sept., how- 
ever, has attempted it— éxpivovro ...éySpia. The 
root of the name is the same as that of Satan, and this 
has been taken advantage of by Aquila and Symma- 
chus, who render it respectively dyriceypévyn and évay- 
Tiwgiç. See ISAAC. 


Sito, an appellative of Ceres in Grecian mythology, 
particularly prevalent in Syracuse. 


Sitrangaden, in Hindû mythology, was a son of 
Santanen and Satiawedi, who suspected his mother of 
criminal intercourse with her step-son, but, on the man- 
ifestation of her innocence and virtue, atoned for his 
suspicion by causing himself to be burned to death in a 
hollow tree. 


Sitsi Siki, the evening festival, is celebrated in Ja- 
pan on the seventh day of the seventh month. 


Sitting (prop. 295, yashdb, caSéZopar). This is 
the favorite posture of Orientals. In the absence of 
chairs, it becomes a necessity to sit upon the floor with 
the feet crossed under one. “In Palestine people sit 
at all kinds of work. The carpenter saws, planes, and 
hews with his hand-adze sitting upon the ground or 
upon the plank he is planing. The washerwoman sits 
by the tub; and, m a word, no one stands where it is 
possible to sit. Shopkeepers always sit, and Levi sit- 
ting at the receipt of custom (Matt. ix, 9) is the exact 
way to state the case” (Thomson, Land and Book, i, 
191). ‘No Moslem will move when he can stand, or 
stand when he can sit. We observed three men in a 
farrier’s shop devoting their combined energies to the 
shoeing of a little mule. One sat under the mule’s 
nose, and held it down with a halter; another sat with 
its foot turned up in his lap; and a third sat alongside 
while he fitted and nailed the shoe. Even the masons 
must sit on their haunches, and fill their panniers with 
lime; and a little farther on, where some new pave- 
ment was in progress, all the paviors sat at their work, 
from the boys lolling on their hams, who passed the 
stones from the heap, to the two men who sat vis-a-vis 
with a great mallet between them, and in that posture 
lazily poised and let it fall. But the acme of the art 
of sitting seemed to have been reached by a party of 
reapers in a wheat-field through which we rode. All 
in a long row, men and women, sat to reap, and jerked 
themselves forwards or sideways as their work pro- 
gressed” (Tristram, Land of Israel, p.616). See AT- 
TITUDE; BED; EATING. 


SITTING, as a posture of Christian adoration, never 
had (according to Bingham) any allowance in the prac- 
tice of the ancient Church, being considered by them 
as very irreverent. Neither did they ever receive sit- 
ting the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, but always 
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kneeling or standing. It was quite a general custom 
in the early Church for the people to stand while lis- 
tening to the sermon. This custom was most observed 
in Africa, France, and some of the Greek churches, while 
in the churches of Italy the contrary custom prevailed. 
This posture is allowed in the Church of England at 
the reading of the lessons in the morning and evening 
prayer, and also of the first lesson or epistle in the com- 
munion service, but at no other time except during the 
sermon. Some of our Protestant denominations use 
sitting as the posture of prayer, and of receiving the 
Lord’s supper. Some Arians in Poland have done this 
for the avowed reason of showing that they do not be- 
lieve Christ to be God, but only their fellow-creature. 
See Bingham, Christ. Antig. ; Hook, Church Dict. s. v. 


Siva, in Hindû mythology, is the third member of 
the Hindf trinity, the terrible destroyer. According 
to the doctrine of the Sivaites, he is, next to Brahm, 
the highest god, to whom Brahma and Vishnu are’ sub- 
ordinate; but the worshippers of Vishnu and Brahma 
rank Siva lower than either of these deities. He is 
commonly represented as riding on the ox Nundi (the 
symbol of wisdom), and holding his beautiful consort 
Parvati on his lap. Painters and sculptors have sought 
to introduce into his countenance every imaginable re- 
pulsive element, 
and he is regard- 
ed as cruel and 
blood -thirsty, so 
as to require the 
most terrible sac- 
rifices; but he is 
nevertheless filled 
with tenderest 
love towards his 
wife, and has es- 
tablished her in 
one half of his 
own body, to the 
end that she need 
never be sepa- 
rated from him. 
He is, according- 
ly, the god who 
presides over the 
generation of all 
living beings. To 
renounce the joys 
of love is to act contrary to his will; for he himself 
passed a hundred celestial years in the arms of the fas- 
cinating Uma, an earlier form of Parvati. He conse- 
quently awakens all life, as he destroys it—a contradic- 
tion whose solution must be found in the fact that the 
natural and religious teachings of the Hindûs do not 
recognise any real annihilation, but simply a transfor- 
mation, change, the passing from one condition into 
another. Siva appears as an immeasurable pillar of 
fire whose dimensions Vishnu and Brahma cannot es- 
timate, and as Mahadeva (the great god); and also in 
a large number of additional avatars, in all of which 
he promotes the welfare of the world by means of 
destruction. The worship paid him is accordingly 
both cruel and lascivious. ‘The frequent devedashies 
celebrated in the pagodas of India are chiefly in his 
honor. 


Sivabramnals, in Hindfiism, are Brahmins of the 
sect of Sivaites, who recognise Siva as the supreme 
deity. 

Si’van (Heb. Sivan’, 2"0; Sept. Nioav), the third 
month of the Hebrew year, from the new moon of June 
to the new moon of July. The name admits of a He- 
brew etymology ; but as it occurs only in Esth. viii, 9, it 
is better to regard it as of Persian origin, like the oth- 
er names of months; the corresponding Persian month 
being Sefend-armed; Zend, Çpenti Armaiti; Pehlvi, 
Sapand-omad (Beufey, Monatsnamen, p. 13, 41 sq., 





Figure of Siva. 
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122 sq.; Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 946). See CALENDAR; 
MONTH. 


Sivpasadana, a term employed by the Buddhists 
in Ceylon to denote almsgiving when practiced in re- 
Jation to the priests. Of this almsgiving there are four 
divisions: 1. Chiwara-dana, the gift of robes; 2. Ahara- 
dana, the gift of food; 3. Sayandsana-dana, the gift of 
a pallet on which to recline; 4. Gilanapratya-dana, the 
gift of medicine or sick diet. See Hardy, astern 
M onachism. 


Six-Principle Baptists. See Baprisrs, SIX- 
PRINCIPLE. 


Sixt, CuristiANn HEINRICH, D.D., a German theo- 
logian, member of consistory, and dean of Nuremberg, 
who died Aug. 20, 1866, is best known as the biographer 
of Paul Eber (q.v.) (Heidelberg, 1843; Ansbach, 1857). 
He also wrote, Petrus Paulus Bergerius, pdpstlicher Nun- 
tius, katholischer Bischof und Vorkdmpfer des Evan- 
geliums (Brunswick, 1855) ; the same in a popular edi- 
tion (ibid. 1856), See Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theol. iii, 
1233; Literarischer Handweiser, 1866, p.356. (B. P.) 


Sixtus SENEnsISs, an Italian convert from Judaism, 
was born at Sienna in 1520. After his conversion to 
Christianity he joined the Order of Franciscans, and 
distinguished himself by his preaching in many cities 
of Italy. Having been accused of heterodoxy, the In- 
quisition condemned him to the stake, but he was saved 
through the intervention of the cardinal Michael Ghis- 
lieri, afterwards pope Pius V, with whose aid he joined 
the Dominicans, He now betook himself to the study 
of Greek, Hebrew, history, and philosophy, and distin- 
guished himself both as a writer and a preacher. He 
died in 1569. The work which immortalized his name 
is his Bibliotheca Sancta ex Precipuis Catholice Eccl. 
Auctoribus Collecta (Venice, 1566, and often; lastly Na- 
ples, 1742), which he dedicated to pope Pius V, and in 
his dedication he states, “Me, quem tu olim, ab inferis 
revocatum et errorum tenebris erutum, sincero veritatis 
lumine illustrasti,” etc. The Bibliotheca is divided into 
eight books: the first treats of the division and author- 
ity of the Scriptures; the second contains a historical 
and alphabetical index of the matter; the third treats 
of the interpretation of the Holy Writings; the fourth 
gives an alphabetical list of Catholic interpreters ; the 
fifth (published also separately with the title Ars Jn- 
terpretandi S. Scripturas A bsolutissima [ Cologne, 1577- 
88]) contains a hermeneutic of the Scriptures, the sixth 
and seventh contain exegetical disquisitions; and the 
last an apology of the Scriptures. The work was highly 
esteemed among both Catholics and Protestants. Be- 
sides this, he also published homilies and mathematical 
writings. See Kalkar, /srael u. die Kirche, p. 72 sq.; 
Theologisches Universal- Lexikon, s. v.; Dupin, Bibl. vol. 
xvi; Wolf, Bibl. Hebrea, i, 930; Simon [R.], Histoire 
Critique, p. 457 sq.; Fabricii Delectus Argumentorum et 
Syllabus, p. 516; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Sixtus I (St.), pope, was born at Rome, of a senato- 
rial family, near the close of the Ist century, and suc- 
ceeded Alexander I in 119. We know little of his life, 
except that he perished in 127 during the persecution 
ordered by the emperor Hadrian. He was canonized, 
and his day was fixed as Aug. 6, although he appears 
in the martyrologies likewise under April3 or 6. There 
have been attributed to him two decretal Letters, which 
are spurious; there is also a Commentary under his 
name in the patristic collections. He was succeeded in 
the episcopal office by Telesphorus. 


Sixtus II (St.), pope, was born at Athens about 
the year 180, and was originally a philosopher. Being 
elected (Aug. 24, 247) to succeed Stephen I, he was ac- 
cused, during the persecution under Valerian, of preach- 
ing Christianity, and was brought to the Temple of 
Mars to offer sacrifice, but, refusing, he was martyred, 
Aug. 6, 258. Two of the false decretals [see DECRE- 
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TALS, PsEUNO-ISIDORIAN] are attributed to him. 
was succeeded by Denis. 


Sixtus ITI (S¢.), pope, was born at Rome about 
the beginning of the 5th century. He became a priest 
under Zosimus, whose decree against the Pelagians he 
wrote in 418, and to him Augustine directed his cele- 
brated letter on grace. He was elected (July 31, 
432) to succeed Celestine I, and labored with more 
zeal than success to reconcile Cyril of Alexandria 
with John of Antioch. Sixtus built several churches, 
adorned others, and enlarged the basilica of Tiberius 
(now St. Mary Major), as well as of St. John Lateran. 
He died at Rome, Aug. 18, 440, and was succeed- 
ed by Leo the Great. There remain of this pope 
eight Letters, some poems, and a few supposititious 
works. 


Sixtus IV, pope (originally Francesco della Ro- 
vere), was born July 22, 1414, it is said of the family of 
Rovere; but, according to the best historians, he was 
the son of a poor fisherman. He was brought up by 
cardinal Bessarion, and entered the Order of the Minor- 
ites, whose head he eventually became. Paul II made 
him a cardinal, and he succeeded him as pope, Aug. 9, 
1471. His pontificate was occupied with schemes of re- 
form, and with expeditions against the Turks; but he 
also engaged earnestly in efforts for the maintenance 
of the privileges of the Holy See, laying the city of 
Florence under an interdict, and finally Venice like- 
wise. Being of a weak and unprincipled character, he 
wasted the public and papal resources in his extrava- 
gant intrigues. He died at Rome, Aug. 18, 1484, and 
was succeeded by Innocent VIII. It was he who built 
the Sistine Chapel and founded the Festival of the 
Conception of the Virgin. There are a few theological 
treatises by him, also some Letters, etc., for which see 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Sixtus V, one of the most celebrated of the popes 
of Rome, was descended from Slavonian parents, who 
had fled to Italy at the period of the Ottoman conquest 
of their country. His father, Pereto- Peretti, was a 
vine-dresser in the humblest circumstances, but so hope- 
ful of the fortunes of his son that he named him Feliz, 
or Felice. This child was born in 1521, and educated 
by his uncle, Fra Salvatore, who had fortunately joined 
the Franciscan order of friars. Before passing under 
his care, however, the voung Felix had acted as swine- 
herd, or in any field occupation by which a scanty ad- 
dition could be made to his parents’ income. Felix Pe- 
retti made great progress in scholarship and dialectics, 
and being ordained priest acquired a valuable reputa- 
tion by his oratory as Lent preacher in Rome in the 
year 1552. His firmness in the Catholic faith at this 
time, under trying circumstances, procured him also the 
friendship of the grand inquisitor, and the now rising 
churchman attached himself to the severe party of Ig- 
natius and others, whose influence was then beginning 
to be felt. In quick succession he became commissary- 
general at Bologna, inquisitor at Venice, and procura- 
tor-general of his order; and these steps gained, by dint 
of a pushing and resolute ambition, he is said to have 
assumed the greatest humility, and affected the infirmi- 
ties of old age. The truth of such statements, however, 
is denied by Ranke, who justly observes that the high- 
est dignities are not to be won by such means, It is 
much more probable that Peretti’s energy as a reformer 
of his order, and the discriminating friendship of the 
pope, Pius V, marked him out as the man for the epoch, 
and we know that he stood firmly by his favorite, whom 
he clothed with the purple in 1570. The son of the 
vine-dresser was now ranked with the princes of Italy 
by the title of cardinal Montalto, and he still varied his 
public labors by rural occupations. We are not in- 
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formed of all the circumstances attending his election. 


to the papacy, but he succeeded Gregory XIII in 1585, 
and at once commenced the administrative and social 
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like a recent example, he carried his measures with a 
high and firm hand, and so vigorously enforced justice 
that the instances often read more like cold-blooded 
cruelty. His measures had the desired effect, however, 
of extirpating the bandits who had so long overrun the 
country, and of bringing some show of order out of the 
general lawlessness of society. We cannot enumerate 
here his great enterprises in administrative reform, or 
the magnificence of his public works, but they all mark 
his passion for order and completeness. His foreign 
policy was of the same trenchant description; no half 
measures or vaporings were to be tolerated. For exam- 
ples of this spirit it may be sufficient to name the great 
Catholic league, and the invasion of England by the 
Spanish Armada. Still more surprising and gigantic 
were his conceptions as he grew old, as his rigid financial 
system enabled him to amass a large public treasure in 
the vaults of St. Angelo, His designs now were sufficient 
to prove that he had perfected the government of his 
own states and improved the discipline of the Church 
as an instrument of a more universal dominion than the _ 
papacy had ever reached; even the Greek Church and 
the empire of Mohammed were destined to be trans- 
formed under his hand. Sixtus V breathed his last 
amid these visions of grandeur Aug. 27, 1590. A storm 
burst over the palace of the Quirinal at the moment 
of his death, and it became an article of the popular 
faith that he had achieved his enterprises by a com- 
pact with the evil one, which had then expired. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, and the literature there 
cited. 


Sjobu-no-sit is a martial and religious festival in 
which the male youth of Japan engage; the Kalamus 
festival. 


Sjugo-nitsi Apsuci Kagu Kuraut is a Japanese 
popular festival, observed on the fifteenth day of the 
first month, and in connection with which it is custom- 
ary to serve a favorite dish of beans. 


Sju-go-zin is a subordinate or adjunct deity of the 
Japanese mythology, who, in the form of a fox, accom- 
panies the moon-god in his travels. He was highly 
venerated, but even more greatly feared. His form, 
however, was changed, and he now enjoys the high re- 
gard of the people as a protector, though he sometimes 
appears as the attendant spirit of Inari as well. In the 
latter character he is honored in the form of a fox, and 
his image of clay is sold at the annual fairs which fall 
on the days of the Inari festival, to serve as the pa- 
tron of the common people. It may be found in every 
house and in the little temples throughout the land, 
The belief is still common that the foxes assemble 
once a year in some unknown place where a flame 
bursting from the earth foretells the fruitfulness of the 
year. 


Skade, in Norse mythology, was the wife of Njord 
and daughter of the giant Thjasse. She lives in her 
father’s dwelling, Thrymheim, and hunts the wild boar 
with bow and arrow as she rides on snow-shoes down 
the mountain, See Norsk MYTHOLOGY. 


Skalds (or Scalds) were the poets, reciters, and 
singers, and also the historiographers, of the ancient 
Scandinavians, Like the Celtic bards, they went before 
the heroes to battle with inspiring war-cry, and ob- 
served the warriors’ deeds, recounted them in song, and 
transmitted their fame to succeeding generations. As 
the insurers of posthumous fame and as divinely in- 
spired wise-men and prophets, they were in high es- 
teem at the courts of princes. They were known 
throughout Norway, Sweden, Iceland, Denmark, and the 
north of Germany. The legends of the Edda, pre- 
served for us by Snorre Sturleson, were the work of 
these Skalds- 


Skanda, in Hindi mythology, was the child of 
Rudra (Siva) and the sisters Ganga and Uma, the for- 


reforms in Italy that he had so long contemplated. Un- | mer of whom was the consort of all the gods, the latter 
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of Rudra alone. Skanda was taken in charge at his 
birth by the stars Kartigas, who were six nymphs, 
and thus obtained his other name, Kartikeya. He 
was washed and nourished, and became so bright 
that he eclipsed the brilliancy of the sun.. He re- 
ceived six heads and twelve arms, and was appointed 
leader of the heavenly armies when they should march 
against the evil demons and spirits of the under- 
world. Numerous pagodas were erected to him in 
India, in which he was always represented as ac- 
companied by his consorts Devanei and Velliamen. 
The name Skanda signifies the rapidly conquering 
one. 

Skapidur was one of the celebrated skilled dwarfs, 
in Norse mythology, who came from Swains Haugi to 
Orwanga on Jornwall. 


Skatalundr, in Norse mythology, was the grove 
where Odin caused the beautiful Brynhildur to fall 
into a magic sleep and encased her with shields, leav- 
ing her in that condition until Sigurd wrought her de- 
liverance. 


Skaugul, in Norse mythology, was one of the bat- 
tle-virgins, the beautiful Valkyrias. 


Skeggoeld, in Norse mythology, was a Valkyria. | 


The name signifies time of axes. 


Skeidbrimer was one of the asa-horses, in Norse 
mythology, on which the asas (excepting Thor, who 
walked) rode to the place of daily judgment. 


Skelton, Purr, a worthy and learned clergyman 
of Ireland, was born in the parish of Derryaghy, near 
Lisburn, February, 1707, and educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Soon after graduation he went to reside 
with his brother John at Dundalk, and was ordained 
deacon for the cure of Newtown-Butler, Fermanagh Co., 
about 1729. This, after two years, he resigned and re- 
turned to his brother’s, where he remained until 1732, 
when he settled on the curacy of Monaghan, in the dio- 
cese of Clogher. In 1750 the living of Pettigoe, Coun- 
ty Donegal, was given to him; and in 1759 he received 
the living of Devenish, Fermanagh Co., worth about 
three hundred pounds a year. Iu 1766 he removed to 
Fintona, in the County of Tyrone, from which, in 1780, 
he took his final leave and removed to Dublin to 
end his days. He died May 4, 1787. Mr. Skelton was 
somewhat eccentric, but was a very charitable, unas- 
suming, and useful minister. He published, A Vindica- 
tion of the Bishop of Winchester (1736) :—Some Propo- 
sals for the Revival of Christianity (1736) :—Disserta- 
tion on the Constitution, etc., of a Petty Jury (1737) :— 
Necessity of Tillage and Granaries (1741) :—Truth in 
a Mask (1743):— The Candid Reader (1744):— The 
Chevalier's Hopes (1745) :—Deism Revealed (1749, 2 vols. 
8vo; 2d ed. 1751, 2 vols, 12mo):— The Consultation 
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Skialer (the 
bent one) was the 
name of the moon 
in Norse mythol- 
ogy. 

Skidbladner, in Norse mythology, was a splen- 
did ship belonging to the god Frey. It was 
built by skilful dwarfs, the sons of Iwald, and was 
made large enough to hold all the asas with their 
armor, but is nevertheless capable of being reduced 
to so small dimensions that it may be carried 
away in one’s pocket. It also commands favora- 
ble winds, whatever may be the destination of its 
voyage. 

Skidmore, JEREMIAH, an eminent elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, was born at Rockaway, L. I., 
March 23,1797. He came to New York at the age of 
sixteen, where for fifty-seven years he was engaged 
in business. He was senior member of the firm of 
Jeremiah Skidmore & Sons. He early became a mem- 
ber of the Rutgers Street Presbyterian Church, and re- 
moved with it to its present location on Madison Av- 
enue, filling successively the office of deacon and elder. 
He often represented the Church in her higher judica- 
tories, and in Church matters his judgment was highly 
prized. He maintained an unspotted and honorable 
business reputation. In social life he was regarded 
with the highest esteem, and in the domestic circle his 
i Christian virtues were still more prized because better 

known. His example and influence were an untold 

| blessing to society, and his death was a great loss to 
j the Church. He died in New York, November, 1877, 
(W. P.S.) 


Skierstuves, among the ancient Prussians, was 
a sausage-festival celebrated in memory of the dead. 

Skilfingr, in Norse mythology, was a surname of 
Odin, 

Skin (prop. “53, ôr, so called, perhaps, from its 
nudity; once 728, géled, so called from its smoothness 
| [Job xvi, 15]; once improperly for “93, basdr [ Psa. cii, 
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(1753) :—Discourses, Controversial and Practical (1754, | 5], flesh, as elsewhere rendered; ĉépua), the cuticle of man 
2 vols.). He published his works by subscription in ' (Exod. xxxiv, 29; Lev. xiii, 2; Job vii, 5, etc.), or the 
1770, 5 vols, 8vo; in 1784 vol. vi, and in 1786 vol. vii; ' hide of an animal (Job xl, 31); the latter chiefly as tak- 
also in the same year A Catechism. See Allibone, Dict. | en off (Gen. iii, 21; xxvii, 16; Lev. iv, 10; vii, 8), also 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s.v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bib- 


liog. s.v.; London Monthly Review, Dec. 1792; London 
Gent. Mag. \xxxi, 104; Ixxxii, 349; Ixxxvii, 58; South- 
ev [R.], Life and Correspondence, ch. xxxii; Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. & v. 


as prepared or wrought into leather (xi, 32; xiii, 48; 
Numb. xxxi, 20). So in the plur. (Exod. xxvi, 14; 
Xxxix, 34). For the tdchash-skins (Numb. iv, 8; xi, 
12), see BADGER. For the use of holding water, see 
SKIN-BOTTLE. The word in Heb. is poetically put for 


Skevi-Kare, a small sect in Sweden. In 1734 a 
little society of Pietists, driven from Denmark and other | 
countries, took shelter on the little isle of Wermdoc, near 
Stockholm. Their contempt for the established worship | verbial phrase for the barest nothing. 


had drawn them into disagreeable circumstances, but} Skin-bottle. The people of Asia west of the In- 
in 1746 they were permitted to fix themselves on this ; dus use the skins of animals, on a journey, for carrying 
island, where their descendants still remain. Having | water and other liquids, as well as, in general, other ar- 
taken the domain of Skevic, they are called Skeri- | ticles of provision which they are obliged to take with 
Kare. them in their journeys across the deserts or thinly in- 

S'sew or ASKEWTABLE. The term skew is still; habited plains. The preference of such vessels is well 
used in the north of England for a stone built into grounded. Earthen or wooden vessels would soon be 
the bottom of a gable or other similar situations to’ broken in the rough usage which all luggage receives 
support the coping above it. It appears formerly while conveyed on the backs of camels, horses, or mules; 


body (Job xviii, 13). The phrase “skin for skin” (ii, 4) 
means like for like, or what is intimate and dear as the 
skin. “Skin of the teeth” (xix, 20) is evidently a pro- 
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and if metal were used, the contents would be boiled or 
baked by the glowing heat of the sun. Besides, such 
skins exclude the encroachments of ants, which swarm 
in those countries, and also effectually guard against 
the admission of fine impalpable dust. The scarcity of 
streams and wells renders it indispensable for all travel- 
lers to carry water with them. When a party is large, 
and the prospect 
of a fresh supply 
of water distant, 
large skins of the 
camel or ox, two 
of which are a 
good load for a 
camel, are used. 
Goat -skins serve 
in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Individual travellers, whether in large or 
small parties, mounted or on foot, usually carry a kid- 
skin of water, or else a sort of bottle of prepared leather 
shaped something like a powder-flask. The greater 
portability of such skins is another advantage. The 
skins of kids and goats are those used for ordinary pur- 
poses. The head being cut off, the carcass is extracted 
without opening the belly, and the neck serves as the 
mouth of the vessel. See BOTTLE. 


Skinfaxi (bright mane), in Norse mythology, was 
the steed of Dagur (day), with which he makes his 
daily progress round the earth. The glitter of its mane 
gives light to the world. 


Skinner, Ezekiel, a Baptist preacher, was born 
in Glastenbury, Conn., June 27, 1777. He was appren- 
ticed to a blacksmith, but bought the last year of his 
apprenticeship and studied medicine. He received his 
license to practice medicine in 1801, and settled at Gran- 
ville, Mass, Here he professed religion and united with 
the Congregational Church; but afterwards adopting 
the views of the Baptists, he was immersed and joined 
the Baptist Church in Lebanon. He enlisted in the 
army in the war of 1812; but was discharged in a few 
months on account of the failure of his health, and re- 
moved to Stafford, Conn. While there he began to 
preach, and was licensed in 1819 by the Baptist Church 
in that place. In 1822 he was ordained pastor of the 
church in Ashford, where he officiated nine years; and 
also pastor at Westford, where he officiated seventeen 
years, including a period of four years which were spent 
in the service of the Colonization Society. In the sum- 
mer of 1834 he went to Liberia, and rendered important 
services to that colony. On his final return in 1837, he 
resumed his pastoral relations with his former charge, 
which he resigned in April, 1855, and went to reside 
with his son (Dr. E. D. Skinner, Greenport, L. I.), where 
he died, Dec. 25, 1855. Mr. Skinner published a series 
of articles On the Prophecies, in the Christian Secretary 
(1842). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 694. 

Skinner, James, a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church, was born in Dundee, Scotland, in 1801. His 
parents were members of the Secession Church of Scot- 
land. He was educated at St. Andrew’s College and at 
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Skin-bottles. (From the Museo Bor- 
bonico, Naples.) 


Marischal College; studied divinity under John Mitchell, , 


D.D., and John Dick, at Glasgow ; was licensed in the 
summer of 1832; was accepted by the Mission Commit- 
tee of the United Associate Synod, and designated to go 
to Canada; and was ordained for that work by the Pres- 
bytery of Forfar March 31, 1834. He landed at Montreal 
in May, 1834, and immediately directed his steps west- 
ward to the township of Southwold, on Lake Erie, where 
he began a series of itinerancies and explorations, setting 
up regular stations and starting new congregations in 
every direction. He died Oct. 17, 1865. Mr. Skinner 
was emphatically a missionary. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1867, p. 481. (J. L. S.) 


Skinner, Thomas E., a minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, was born on Kent Island, Queen 
Anne Co.. Md., April 26, 1838. Ile was educated at Bal- 
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timore (where he was converted in his sixteenth year) 
at Dickinson College, and graduated as Doctor of Medi- 
cine at the Maryland University of Baltimore. In 1859 
he abandoned the profession of medicine, and entered 
the Philadelphia Conference. Consumption soon began 
to prey upon him, and he died June 14,1862. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1863, p. 45. 


Skinner, Thomas Harvey, D.D., LL.D., a Pres- 
byterian minister, was born at Harvey’s Neck, Perqui- 
mans Co., N. C., March 7, 1791. He graduated at 
Princeton in 1809, and commenced the study of law in 
his native state. After pursuing this study for eighteen 
months, he experienced religion, and determined to 
preach. He returned to Princeton, where he remained 
one year. The vear 1812 was mainly spent with Rev. 
Johu McDowell at Elizabeth, N. J., and he was licensed 
to preach in December of that vear. He was ordained 
co-pastor with Dr. Janeway, Philadelphia, June 10, 1813, 
and in 1816 became pastor of the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church in Locust Street. He remained in Philadelphia 
until 1832,when he accepted the chair of Sacred Rhetoric 
in Andover Seminary. He occupied this for three years, 
and then became pastor of the Mercer Street Church, New 
York. After thirteen years of service he became profess- 
or of sacred theology in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, N. Y., and continued to discharge the duties of 
this professorship until his death, Feb. 1, 1871. He 
published, Religion of the Bible (1839) :—A id in Preach- 
ing and Hearing (1839) :—Hints to Christians (1841) :— 
Thoughts on Evungelizing the World: — Religious Life 
of Francis Maurkoe: —Vinel's Pastoral Theology, and 
Vinets HHomiletics (1854) :— Discussions in Theology 
(1868). See Plumley, Presb. Church throughout the 
World, p. 410. 


Skiold, in Norse mythology, was a son of Odin, who 
obtained for his consort the beautiful Gefion after she, 
aided by the giants’ sons in the form of oxen, had plough- 
ed Zealand off from Sweden. Skiold was ancestor of the 
Danish kings, traces of whose graves and monuments 
yet occur near Leira. Leira was the early Hleidra, or 
Lethra, the principal place of sacrifice among the hea- 
then Danes. 


Skirner, in Norse mythology, was an intimate friend 
and companion of the god Frey. 


Skirt is the rendering in the A. V. properly of 53%, 
shúl (so called as being pendulous), the flowing train of 
a female dress ( “skirts,” Jer. xiii, 22, 26; Lam. i, 9; 
Nahum iii, 5; “train,” Isa. vi, 1; elsewhere “hem”) ; 
more vaguely of 522, kandph (literally a wing), the flap 
of a robe (Deut, xxii, 30; xxvii, 20; Ruth iii,9; 1 Sam. 
xv, 27; xxiv, 4, 5,11; Ezek. v, 3; Hag. ii, 12; Zech. 
viii, 23); improperly of MB, peh (literally the mouth, as 
usually rendered), the upper opening of a garment around 
the neck (Psa. cxxxill, 2; “hole,” Exod. xxviii, 32; 
xxxix, 23; “collar,” Job xxx, 18). To raise the skirts 
of a female’s garment is put for a symbol of the greatest 
insult and disgrace (Jer. xiii, 22,26; Nah. iii, 5; comp. 
Isa. xlvii, 2); whereas to cover her with one’s skirt was 
a token of matrimony (Ruth iii, 9), or to remove it was 
preliminary to sexual intercourse (Deut. xxiii, 1); the 
wide Oriental outer garment serving as a coverlet by 
night. See Dress. 


Skjoeldr, in Norse mythology, is the name of a 
famous Danish king who, after many conquests and 
great deeds, caused himself to be placed with his treas- 
ures on board a ship and exposed to the mercy of the 
winds, 


Skoll (or Skoell), in Norse mythology, was the 
terrible son of Fenris and Gyge, whose form was that 
of a monstrous giant resembling a wolf. He steadily 
pursues the sun in order to devour it, and in this pur- 
pose he will eventually succeed. His brother Hate 
will, in like manner, devour the moon in the end of 
the world. 


SKOPTZI 


Skoptzi. See Russian SECTS. 


Skuld, in Norse mythology, was (1) the youngest 
of the three Norns, or Fates, who guide the life of men. 
The gods often seek counsel from them; and even Odin 
has not the power to alter their decrees. (2) A Val- 
kyria who, accompanied by two others, rides to the bat- 
tle-tield to invite the heroes to Odin’s banquet in Valhalla. 


Skull (m2523, gulgôleth, so called from its round 
form [2 Kings ix, 35; “head,” 1 Chron. x, 10; elsewhere 
-“poll;” koáviov; the Lat. cranium, Matt. xxvii, 33; Mark 
xv, 22; Luke xxiii, 33; John xix,17]). See CALVARY. 


Sky stands in the A.V. as the rendering only of 
PMW, shdchak (Deut. xxxiii, 26; 2 Sam. xxii, 12; Psa. 
xviii, 11; lxxvii, 17; Isa. xlv, 8; Jer. li, 9), the thick 
black clouds (as elsewhere rendered) spread over the 
whole firmament ; and thrice (Matt. xvi, 2,3; Heb. xi, 
12) of oùpavóç, the visible expanse of air (elsewhere 
“ heaven”). In Scripture phraseology the heavens 
(O2), as the opposite of the earth (Gen. i, 8, 10), 
‘constitute with it the world (i, 1; ii, 1; Deut. xxx, 
19; Psa. l, 4), for which idea the Heb. had no other 
proper expression. According to the Mosaic cosmogony, 
the sky seems to have been regarded as physical, being 
a space between the upper and lower waters, or rather 
as a fixed expanse (3"P)%, “ firmament”) which sep- 
arates these (Gen. i, 6, 8; Psa. civ, 3; cxlviii, 4). 
Through this oceanic heaven were poured upon the 
earth rains, dews, snow, and hail (Job xxxviii, 2) by 
means of openings, which were under the divine control, 
and which are sometimes called windows (M1338, Gen. 
vii, 11; viii, 2; 2 Kings vii, 2, 19) or doors (09795, 
Psa. Ixxviii, 23). In the sky hung the sun, moon, and 
stars as lights for the inhabitants of the earth (Gen. i, 
14 sq.), and above it sat Jehovah as on a throne (Psa. 
ciii, 3; comp. xxix, 3; Ezek. i, 26), These, however, 
were rather poetical than literal representations (comp. 
Exod. xxiv, 10; Dan. xii, 3; Job xxxvii, 18; Ezek. i, 
22; Rev. iv, 6), for there are not wanting evidences of a 
truer conception of the cosmical universe (Job xxvi, 7; 
xxxvi,7). See EARTH. 


Skyndir, in Norse mythology, is an additional 
name for the moon, signifying the hastening one. 


Slack, Comfort I., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Mexico, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1835. He graduated at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., studied theology in 
Auburn Seminary, was licensed to preach by the Cayu- 
ga Presbytery, and in 1863 was ordained and installed 
pastor of Westminster Church at Newton, Jasper Co., 
Ia. This was his only charge, and here he labored 
faithfully till his death, Feb. 24, 1865. Mr. Slack was 
distinguished for his fidelity as a student, his interest 
in the missionary cause, and his devoted piety. The 
Rev. George Ransom, of Muir, Mich., writes of him: 
-“ He brought into the work of the ministry an accuracy 
of judgment, a perspicuity of reasoning, and a safety in 
his conclusions which are rarely achieved save by the 
discipline of a long and trying experience.” See Wil- 
son, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 224. (J. L. S.) 


Slack, Blijah, LL.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born in Lower Township, Bucks Co., Pa., Nov. 24, 1784. 
He professed religion in 1801, attended the grammar- 
school at ‘Trenton, N. J., from 1803 to 1806, and grad- 
uated at the College of New Jersey, Princeton, in 1808. 
He was principal of the Trenton Academy three years, 
during which time he studied theology privately; was 
licensed by the New Brunswick Presbytery in 1811; | 
-was elected vice-president of the College of New Jersey | 
and professor of natural philosophy and chemistry in 
1812, and continued to discharge the appertaining duties 
for five vears; removed to Cincinnati, O., in 1817, and 
was elected superintendent of the Literary and Scientific 
Institute in that city. In 1819, the Cincinnati College 
being established, he was appointed president and pro- 
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fessor of natural philosophy and chemistry, in which 
position he remained until 1828, when, from deficient 
endowment, the college closed. During this time he 
had, in connection with Dr. Daniel Drake, established 
the Cincinnati Medical College and Commercial Hospi- 
tal. In 1837 he removed to Brownsville, Tenn., and 
established a high-school for young men, which was 
very successful; but in 1842 returned to Cincinnati, and 
retired from public life. He died May 29, 1866. Dr. 
Slack was very closely identified for several years with 
the early educational interests of the West. “A short 
time before his death his alma mater conferred upon 
him the title of Doctor of Laws. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 197. (J.L. S.) 


Slade, Jony, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born on Beech Branch, Beaufort Dis- 
trict, S. C., April 7, 1790. He joined the Church when 
about thirty years of age, and was licensed to preach in 
1822. In 1823 he was admitted on trial in the South 
Carolina Conference, and was received in full connection 
in 1825. In 1828 he was ordained elder; but his health 
having been impaired by excessive labors and exposure, 
he was made superannuated. In 1830 he was located, 
and held this relation until 1845, when upon the organi- 
zation of the Florida Conference he was readmitted into 
the travelling connection. He continued his ministe- 
rial labors until he was stricken with paralvsis, which in 
a few days resulted in death, June 25, 1854. Mr. Slade 
possessed an intellect of high order, and was endowed 
with great courage, both physical and moral. He was 
distinguished for his humility, his self-denial, his de- 
votedness to Christ, and his fidelity to all his Christian 
obligations. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
vii, 682. 


Slafter, CoropeN H., a Baptist missionary, was 
born in Norwich, Vt., Jan. 31, 1811.. He removed with 
his parents to the town of Lawrence, St. Lawrence Co., 
N. Y., and remained there until 1831. Soon after his 
hopeful conversion, he felt it to be his duty to preach 
the Gospel, Like so many other young men whom God 
calls to be his servants in the ministry, he was poor, 
and saw no way by which he could obtain the funds 
necessary to procure an education. Trusting, however, 
in him who, he believed, had chosen him to enter upon 
what proved to be his life-work, he went to Hamilton, 
and entered the Baptist institution in that place. His 
frank statement of his feelings and wishes won the con- 
fidence of sympathizing friends, and, along with what he 
was able to earn by his own efforts, he was supplied 
with an amount of funds sufficient to carry him through 
his studies. On leaving the institution, he carried with 
him the sincere esteem of friends who had given him 
their love and their aid to fit him for the service upon 
which he purposed to enter. The cause of Christian 
missions had taken strong hold upon the mind of Mr. 
Slafter. Itis related of him that “even before his con- 
version what he had heard and read on the subject had 
made a deep impression upon his mind, and while pur- 
suing his studies, on looking over the field, the condi- 
tion of the ‘poor perishing heathen’ presented a claim 
which he could not resist.” Having decided what was 
the path of duty, he offered himself as a missionary, and 
was appointed to the Siam field. He sailed from Bos- 
ton in December, 1838, and arrived at Bangkok via 
Singapore Aug. 22, 1839. The hopes which had been 
raised with reference to Mr. Slafter’s qualifications for 
his work were not disappointed. Having acquired the 
language, he entered upon his missionary labors with 
characteristic zeal and energy. Having in his mind 
made a survey of the great field of his missionary opera- 
tions, he determined in person to see as much of it as it 
was possible for him to visit. In order that he might 
carry out his purpose, he procured and had fitted up a 
family boat, in which he and his companion made sev- 
eral excursions upon the River Meinaur, and the canals 
which connect this with the other principal rivers. He 
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penetrated farther into the interior of the country than 
any other Protestant missionary has ever done. It was 
his earnest desire to do a work which no other one had 
done before him, and it was his delight to distribute 
tracts and such portions of the Bible as had been trans- 
lated into Siamese where the good news of salvation 
through Christ had never before been proclaimed. 
While thus engaged, the messenger of death came to 
him, and he was removed from the scene of his earthly 
toils April 17, 1841. It seemed a dark and mysterious 
Providence which thus early in his career brought to a 
termination so many cherished plans. But the cause 
was God's, not man’s, and “he doeth all things well.” 
See The Baptist Memorial, i, 82. (J. C. S.) 


Slagfidr (or Finnr), in Norse mythology, was a 
prince of Finnish race, who was a great hero or singer, 
and whom the Valkyria Swanwit chose for her consort. 
She forsook him after eight vears, and he now seeks her 
incessantly, but in vain.—Vollmer, Worterb. d, Mythol. 
8. V. 

Slander, according to Dr. Barrow, is uttering false 
speeches against our neighbor, to the prejudice of his 
fame, safety, welfare, and that out of malignity, vanity, 
rashness, ill-nature, or bad design. The principal kinds 
of slander are these: (1) charging others with faults they 
are not guilty of; (2) affixing scandalous names and 
odious characters which they deserve not; (3) aspersing 
a man’s actions with foul names, importing that they 
proceed from evil principles, or tend to bad ends, when 
it does not or cannot appear; (4) perverting a man’s 
words or acts disadvantageously by affected miscon- 
struction; (5) partial or lame representation of men’s 
discourse or practice, suppressing some part of the truth 
or concealing some circumstances which ought to be 
explained; (6) instilling sly suggestions which create 
prejudice in the hearers; (7) magnifying and aggravat- 
ing the faults of others; (8) imputing to our neighbor’s 
practice, judgment, or profession evil consequences which 
have no foundation in truth. 


= Slater (or Slatyer), WILLIAM, a learned English 
divine and poet, was born in Somersetshire in 1587, en- 
tered St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, in 1600, removed to Brase- 
nose College in 1607, took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts the following vear, and was chosen to a fellowship. 
In 1611 he entered holy orders, and was beneficed. In 
1623 he took his degrees in divinity, and had acquired 
considerable reputation as a poet. He died in Otterden, 
Kent, where he was beneficed, October (or November), 
1647, His works are, Threnodia, sive Pandionium, be- 
ing elegies and epitaphs on queen Anne of Denmark, 
to whom he had been chaplain :—Pale- Albion, or His- 
tory of Great Britain (Lond. 1621, fol.) :—Genethliacon, 
sive Stemma Regis Jacobi (ibid. 1630, fol.) :— The Psalms 
of David, in Foure Languages—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and English (1652, 16mo), in four parts, set to music, 
ete. See Burney, Mist. of Music; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
8. V. 


Slaughter, DeEvEREAUX J. C., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Din- 
widdie County, Va., Nov. 8, 1817. He was converted 
Aug. 16, 1835, joined the Church May, 1836, was licensed 
to preach Sept. 25, and received on trial into the Vir- 
ginia Conference in November, 1842. He received 
deacon’s orders in November, 1844, and elder’s in No- 
vember, 1846. He was effective and very useful un- 
til 1862, when, because of ill-health, he obtained a su- 
pernumerary relation, which he retained until his death, 
Nov. 6, 1870. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of 
M. E. Church, South, 1870, p. 403. 

Slavery, BIBLICAL. In the discussion of this 
question we endeavor to bring together all the ancient 
information together with the best results of modern 
examination. 
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to supply a noun to the adj. phrase M"2 abs, yelid 
beyth, “ home-born” (Jer. ii, 14, “ servant” having been 
already used in the former clause); once (Rev. xviii, 13) 
by way of paraphrase for the peculiar use of cõpa, body, 
i, e. person; and four times in the Apocrypha (Judith 
v, 11; xiv, 13,18; 1 Mace. iii, 41) for dovAo¢, which is 
the appropriate classical word. The Heb. and Greek 
terms designating servitude are, for the male, 333, ébed, 


dovXoc; for the female, TAN, amah, or ape, shiph- 
kâh, dovdn, usually rendered “ bondman,” “ servant,” 
etc., which our translators have instinctively felt were 
more euphonious and appropriate words. Indeed, the 
regular term for bondman in the Hebrew tongue, 
‘Tad (ébed), is used in a far greater variety of applica- 
tions than our word slave; and collateral circumstances 
are always needed to determine the nature and extent 
of the service which it denotes. The term is used to 
describe individuals viewed as the servants of God, as 
when David and Daniel, speaking of themselves in 
prayer to the Most High, say, “ Put not away thy ser- 
vant in anger” (Psa. xxvij, 9); “ Now, therefore, O our 
God, hear the prayer of thy servant” (Dan. ix, 17). It 
is also applied to the relation of men to one another 
who occupied high positions, as to Eliezer, who had a 
place in Abraham’s household something similar to that 
of a prime-minister at court (Gen. xv, 2; xxiv, 2), and 
to Jacob with reference to his brother Esau (xxxiii, 5). 
See the Bibl. Sac. xii, 740-743; Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 
978, 979. 

It thus appears that the term slavery, though fre- 
quently applied to the Jewish system of servitude, is 
not wholly appropriate. Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans it properly expressed the legal condition of cap- 
tives taken in war, or the victims of the existing slave- 
trade and the offspring of female slaves. ‘Those slaves 
were held to be the absolute property of their masters, 
and their slavery was regardcd as perpetual and heredi- 
tary. Nor does Jewish servitude bear any resemblance 
to modern slavery, which, however it may differ from 
the Greek and Roman in some of its minor incidents, 
resembles it in its essential principles. If under the 
Roman law slaves were held “pro nullis, pro mortuis, 
pro quadrupedibus,” so, until lately, under the laws of 
several of the United States, they were adjudged to be 
chattels personal in the hand of their owners, to all in- 
tents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever; and their 
slavery, like that of the ancient Romans, was, as a nec- 
essary consequence, perpetual and hereditary. 

In the heat of modern controversy, indeed, some writ- 
ers have been led to deny that the Hebrew and Greek 
words noticed above necessarily, or in point of fact ever 
do, designate a condition of absolute bondage; but what- 
ever may be said of "127, it is certain that dovXoc, both 
from its etymological signification (from déw, to bind), 
and its classical usage, is the prevalent and appropriate 
word for slave in the current acceptation of the term. 
See SERVITUDE. 

II. Forms of Scriptural Slavery.—It is difficult to 
trace the origin of slavery. It may have existed before 
the Deluge, when violence filled the earth, and drew 
upon it the vengeance of God. But the first direct ref- 
erence to slavery, or rather slave-trading, in the Bible 
is found in the history of Joseph, who was sold by his 
brethren to the Ishmaelites (Gen. xxxvii, 27, 28). In 
Ezek. xxvii, 12, 13 we find a reference to the slave-trade 
carried on with Tyre by Javan, Tubal, and Meshech. In 
the Apocalypse we find enumerated in the merchandise 
of pagan Rome (the mystic Babylon) slaves (owpara) 
and the souls of men (Rev. xviii, 13). The sacred his- 
torians refer to various kinds of bondage: 

1. Patriarchal Servitude.—The exact nature of this 


I. Terms Employed to Designate this Condition.—The | service cannot be defined: there can be no doubt, how- 


word “slavery” does not occur in the English Bible, 
and the word “ slave” is but rarely used, once (in italics) 


ever, that it was regulated by principles of justice, equi- 
ty, and kindness, The servants of the patriarchs were 
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of two kinds, those “born in the house” and those 
“bought with money” (Gen. xvii, 13), Abraham ap- 
pears to have had a large number of servants, At one 
time he armed three hundred and eighteen young men, 
“born in his own house,” with whom he pursued the 
kings who had taken “ Lot and his goods, and the wom- 
en also, and the people,” and recaptured them (xiv, 1- 
16). The servants born in the house were, perhaps, en- 
titled to greater privileges than the others. Eliezer of 
Damascus, a home-born servant, was Abraham’s stew- 
ard, and, in default of issue, would have been his heir 
(xv, 2-4). This class of servants was honored with the 
most intimate confidence of the masters, and was em- 
ployed in the most important services. An instance of 
this kind will be found in Gen. xxiv, 1-9, where the 
eldest or chief-servant of Abraham’s house, who ruled 
over all that he had, was sent to Mesopotamia to select 
a wife for Isaac, though then forty years of age. The 
authority of Abraham was that of a prince or chief over 
his patriarchate or family, and was regulated by. usage 
and the general consent of his dependents. It could 
not have been otherwise in his circumstances; nor, from 
the knowledge which the Scriptures give of his char- 
acter, would he have taken advantage of any circum- 
stances to oppress or degrade them: “ For I know him,” 
saith the Lord, “ that he will command his children and 
his household after him, and they shall keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judgment, that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of 
him” (xviii, 19). The servants of Abraham were admit- 
ted to the same religious privileges with their master, 
and received the seal of the covenant (xvii, 9, 14, 24, 27). 

There is a clear distinction made between the “ ser- 
vants” of Abraham and the things which constituted his 
property or wealth. Abraham was very rich in cattle, 
in silver, and in gold (Gen. xiii, 2, 5). But when the 
patriarch’s power or greatness is spoken of, then servants 
are spoken of as well as the objects which constituted 
his riches (xxiv, 34, 35). It is said of Isaac, “ And the 
man waxed great, and went forward, and grew until he 
became very great, for he had possession of flocks, and 
possession of herds, and great store of servants” (xxvi, 
13, 14, 16, 26, 28, 29). When Hamor and Shechem 
speak to the Hivites of the riches of Jacob and his sons, 
they say, “Shall not their cattle and their substance 
and every beast of theirs be ours?” (xxxiv, 23). Jacob's 
wives say to him, “ All the riches which God hath taken 
from our father, that is ours and our children’s,” Then 
follows an inventory of property: “all his cattle,” “all 
his goods,” “the cattle of his getting.” His numerous 
servants are not included with his property (comp. xxxi, 
43, and also ver. 16, 18). When Jacob sent messengers to 
Esau, wishing to impress him with an idea of his state 
and sway, he bade them tell him not only of his riches, 
but of his greatness, and that he had oxen and asses and 
flocks, and men-servants and maid-servants (x xxii, 4, 5). 
Yet in the present which he sent there were no servants, 
though he manifestly selected the most valuable kinds 
of property (ver. 14, 15; see also xxxiv, 23; xxxvi, 6, 
7). Inno single instance do we find that the patriarchs 
either gave away or sold their servants, or purchased 
them of third persons. Abraham had servants “bought 
with money.” It has been assumed that they were 
bought of third parties, whereas there is no proof that 
this was the case. The probability is that they sold 
themselves to the patriarch for an equivalent; that is to 
say, they entered into voluntary engagements to serve 
him for a longer or shorter period of time, in return for 
the money advanced them. It is a fallacy to suppose 
that whatever costs money is money or property. The 
children of Israel were required to purchase their first- 
born (Numb, xviii, 15, 16; iii, 45, 51; Exod. xiii, 13; 
xxxiv, 20). They were, moreover, required to pay 
money for their own souls; and when they set them- 
selves or their children apart by vow unto the Lord, the 
price of release was fixed by statute (Lev. xxvii, 2-8). 
Boaz bought Ruth (Ruth iv, 10), Hosea bought his 
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wife (Hos. iii, 2). Jacob bought his wives Rachel and 
Leah, and, not having money, paid for them in labor, 
seven years apiece (Gen. xxix, 16-23), That the pur- 
chase of wives, either with money or by service, was 
the general practice is plain from such passages as 
Exod. xxii, 17 and 1 Sam. xviii, 25. But the idea of 
property does not appear in any of these purchases. 
For the various ways in which the terms “bought,” 
“buy,” and “bought with money” are used, consult 
Neh. v, 8; Gen. xlvii, 18-26, etc. In Lev. xxv, 47 will 
be found the case of the Israelite who became the ser- 
vant of the stranger. The words are, “If he sell himself 
unto the stranger.” Yet the 51st verse says that this 
servant was “bought,” and that the price of the pur- 
chase was paid to himself. For a further clue to Script- 
ure usage, the reader is referred to 1 Kings xxi, 20, 25; 
2 Kings xvii, 17; Isa. lv, 1; lii, 3; see also Jer. xxxiv, 
14; Rom. vi, 16; vii, 14; John viii, 34. Probably Job 
had more servants than either of the patriarchs to whom 
reference has been made (Job i, 2, 3). In what light 
he regarded, and how he treated, his servants, may be 
gathered from Job xxxi, 13-23. That Abraham acted 
in the same spirit we have the divine testimony in Jer. 
xxii, 15, 16, 17, where his conduct is placed in direct 
contrast with that of some of his descendants, who used 
their neighbor’s service without wages, and gave him 
not for his work (ver. 13). 

2. Egyptian Bondage.—The Israelites were frequently 
reminded, after their exode from Egypt, of the oppres- 
sions they endured in that “house of bondage,” from 
which they had been delivered by the direct interposi- 
tion of God. The design of these admonitions was to 
teach them justice and kindness towards their servants 
when they should have become settled in Canaan (Deut. 
v, 15; viii, 14; x, 19; xv, 15; xxiii, 7, etc.), as well as 
to impress them with gratitude towards their great de- 
liverer. The Egyptians had domestic servants, who 
may have been slaves (Exod. ix, 14, 20, 21; xi, 5). But 
the Israelites were not dispersed among the families of 
Egypt; they formed a special community (Gen. xlvi, 
34; Exod. ii, 9; iv, 29; vi, 14; viii, 22, 24; ix, 26; x, 
23; xi, 7; xvi, 22; xvii,5). They had exclusive pos- 
session of the land of Goshen, “ the best part of the land 
of Egypt.” They lived in permanent dwellings, their 
own houses, and not in tents (xii, 22). Each family seems 
to have had its own house (ver.4; comp. Acts vii, 20) ; 
and, judging from the regulations about eating the Pass- 
over, the houses could scarcely have been small ones 
(Exod, xii, etc.) The Israelites appear to have been 
well clothed (ver. 11). They owned “ flocks and herds, 
and very much cattle” (ver. 4, 6, 32, 37, 38). They had 
their own form of government, and although occupying 
a province of Egypt and tributary to it, they preserved 
their tribes and family divisions, and their internal or- 
ganization throughout (ii, 1; iii, 16, 18; v, 19; wi, 14, 
25; xii, 19, 21). They had to a considerable degree 
the disposal of their own time (ii, 9; iii, 16,18; iv, 27, 
29, 31; xii, 6). They were not unacquainted with the 
fine arts (xxxii, 4; xxxv, 22,35). They were all armed 
(xxxii, 27). The women seem to have known some- 
thing of domestic refinement. They were familiar with 
instruments of music, and skilled in the working of fine 
fabrics (xv, 20; xxxv, 25, 26); and both males and fe- 
males were able to read and write (Deut. xi, 18, 20; 
xvii, 19; xxvii, 3). Their food was abundant and of 
great variety (Exod. xvi, 3; Numb. xi, 4, 5; xx, 5). 
The service required from the Israelites by their task- 
masters seems to have been exacted from males only, 
and apparently a portion only of the people were com- 
pelled to labor at any one time. As tributaries, they 
probably supplied levies of men, from which the wealthy 
appear to have been exempted (Exod. iii, 16; iv, 29; 
v, 20). The poor were the oppressed, “and all the ser- 
vice wherewith they made them serve was with rig- 
or” (i, 11-14). But Jehovah saw their “afflictions and 
heard their groanings,” and delivered them after having 
inflicted the most terrible plagues on their oppressors. 
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3. Jewish Slavery.— The institution of slavery was 
recognised, though not established, by the Mosaic law 
with a view to mitigate its hardships and to secure to 
every man his ordinary rights. Repugnant as the no- 
tion of slavery is to our minds, it is difficult to see how 
it can be dispensed with in certain phases of society 
without, at all events, entailing severer evils than those 
which it produces. Exclusiveness of race is an instinct 
that gains strength in proportion as social order is weak, 
and the rights of citizenship are regarded with peculiar 
jealousy in communities which are exposed to contact 
with aliens. In the case of war carried on for conquest 
or revenge, there were but two modes of dealing with 
the captives, viz. putting them to death or reducing 
them to slavery. The same may be said in regard to 
such acts and outrages as disqualified a person for the 
society of his fellow-citizens. Again, as citizenship in- 
volved the condition of freedom and independence, it 
was almost necessary to offer the alternative of disfran- 
chisement to all who through poverty or any other con- 
tingency were unable to support themselves in indepen- 
dence. In all these cases slavery was the mildest of 
the alternatives that offered, and may hence be re- 
garded as a blessing rather than a curse, It should 
further be noticed that a laboring class, in our sense of 
the term, was almost unknown to the nations of antiq- 
uity. Hired service was regarded as incompatible with 
freedom; and hence the slave in many cases occupied 
the same social position as the servant or laborer of 
modern times, though differing from him in regard to 
political status. The Hebrew designation of the slave 
shows that service was the salient feature of his condi- 
tion; for the term ébed, usually applied to him, is de- 
rived from a verb signifying “to work,” and the very 
same term is used in reference to offices of high trust 
held by free men. In short, service and slavery would 
have been to the ear of the Hebrew equivalent terms, 
though he fully recognised grades of servitude, accord- 
ing as the servant was a Hebrew or a non-Hebrew, and, 
if the latter, according as he was bought with money 
(Gen. xvii, 12; Exod. xii, 44) or born in the house 
(Gen. xiv, 14; xv, 3; xvii, 23). We shall proceed to 
describe the condition of these classes, as regards their 
original reduction to slavery, the methods by which it 
might be terminated, and their treatment while in that 
state. 

(I) Hebrew Slaves.— (1.) The circumstances under 
which a Hebrew might be reduced to servitude were— 
(a) poverty; (b) the commission of theft; and (c) the 
exercise of paternal authority. In the tirst case, a man 
who had mortgaged his property, and was unable to 
support his family, might sell himself to another He- 
brew, with a view both to obtain maintenance and per- 
chance a surplus sufficient to redeem his property (Lev. 
xxv, 25, 39). It has been debated whether, under this 
law, a creditor could seize his debtor and sell him as a 
slave. The words do not warrant such an inference, for 
the poor man is said in Lev. xxv, 39 to sell himself (not 
as in the A. V., “be sold;” see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 
787); in other words, to enter into voluntary servitude, 
and this under the pressure, not of debt, but of poverty. 
The instances of seizing the children of debtors in 2 
Kings iv, 1 and Neh. v, 5 were not warranted by law, 
and must be regarded as the outrages of lawless times, 
while the case depicted in the parable of the unmerciful 
servant is probably borrowed from Roman usages (Matt. 
xviii, 25). The words in Isa. 1, 1,“ Which of my cred- 
itors is it to whom I have sold you?” have a prima fu- 
cie bearing upon the question, but in reality apply to 
one already in the condition of slavery. The com- 
mission of theft rendered a person liable to servitude, 
whenever restitution could not be made on the scale 
prescribed by the law (Exod. xxii, 1, 3). The thief 
was bound to work out the value of his restitution- 
money in the service of him on whom the theft had 
been committed (for, according to Josephus, Ant. xvi, 
1, 1, there was no power of selling the person of a thief 
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to a foreigner); when this had been effected he would 
be free, as implied in the expression “sold for his 
theft,” i. e. for the amount of his theft. This law con- 
trasts favorably with that of the Romans, under which 
a thief became the actual property of his master. The 
exercise of paternal authority was limited to the sale 
of a daughter of tender age to be a maid-servant, with 
the ulterior view of her becoming a concubine of the 
purchaser (Exod. xxi, 7). Such a case can perhaps 
hardly be regarded as implying servitude in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. 

(2.) The servitude of a Hebrew might be terminated 
in three ways: (a) by the satisfaction or the remission 
of all claims against him; (b) by the recurrence of the 
year of Jubilee (Lev. xxv, 40), which might arrive at 
any period of his servitude; and (c), failing either of 
these, the expiration of six years from the time that his 
servitude commenced (Exod. xxi, 2; Deut. xv, 12). 
There can be no doubt that this last regulation applied 
equally to the cases of poverty and theft, though Rab- 
binical writers have endeavored to restrict it to the for- 
mer. The period of seven years has reference to the 
sabbatical principle in general, but not to the sabbati- 
cal vear, for no regulation is laid down in reference to 
the manumission of servants in that year (Lev. xxv, 1 
sq.; Deut. xv, 1 sq.). We have a single instance, in- 
deed, of the sabbatical year being celebrated by a gen- 
eral manumission of Hebrew slaves, but this was in 
consequence of the neglect of the law relating to such 
cases (Jer. xxxiv, 14). To the above modes of ob- 
taining liberty the Rabbinists added, as a fourth, the 
death of a master without leaving a son, there being no 
power of claiming the slave on the part of any heir ex- 
cept a son (Maimonides, A bad. 2, § 12). 

If a servant did not desire to avail himself of the op- 
portunity of leaving his service, he was.to signify his 
intentidn in a formal manner before the judges (or, more 
exactly, at the place of judgment), and then the master 
was to take him to the door-post, and to bore his ear 
through with an awl (Exod. xxi, 6), driving the awl 
into or “unto the door,” as stated in Deut. xv, 17, and 
thus fixing the servant to it. Whether the door was 
that of the master’s house, or the door of the sanctuary, 
as Ewald (Alterth. p. 245) infers from the expression el 
hda-elohtm, to which attention is drawn above, is not 
stated; but the significance of the action is enhanced 
by the former view; for thus a connection is established 
between the servant and the house in which he was to 
serve. The boring of the ear was probably a token of 
subjection, the ear being the organ through which com- 
mands were received (Psa. xl, 6). A similar custom 
prevailed among the Mesopotamians (Juvenal, i, 104), 
the Lydians (Xenophon, Anab. iii, 1, 31), and other an- 
cient nations, A servant who had submitted to this 
operation remained, according to the words of the law, 
a servant “forever” (Exod. xxi, 6). These words are, 
however, interpreted by Josephus (Ant. iv, 8, 28) and 
by the Rabbinists as meaning until the year of Jubilee, 
partly from the universality of the freedom that was 
then proclaimed, and partly perhaps because it was 
necessary for the servant then to resume the cultivation 
of his recovered inheritance. The latter point no doubt 
presents a difficulty, but the interpretation of the word 
“forever” in any other than its obvious sense presents 
still greater difficulties. 

(3.) The condition of a Hebrew servant was by no 
means intolerable. His master was admonished to treat 
him, not “as a bond-servant, but as a hired servant and 
as a sojourner ;” and again, “not to rule over him with 
rigor” (Lev. xxv, 39, 40, 43). The Rabbinists specified 
a variety of duties as coming under these general pre- 
cepts: for instance, compensation for personal injury, 
exemption from menial duties, such as unbinding the 
master’s sandals or carrying him in a litter; the use of 
gentle language on the part of the master; and the 
maintenance of the servant’s wife and children, though 
the master was not allowed to exact work from them 
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(Mielziner, Sklaven bet den Hebr. p. 31). At the termi- 
nation of his servitude the master was enjoined not to 
“let him go away empty,” but to remunerate him lib- 
erally out of his flock, his floor, and his wine- press 
(Deut. xv, 13,14). Such a custom would stimulate the 
servant to faithful service, inasmuch as the amount of 
the gift was left to the master’s discretion; and it would 
also provide him with means wherewith to start in the 
world afresh. 

In the event of a Hebrew becoming the servant of a 
“stranger,” meaning a non-Hebrew, the servitude could 
be terminated only in two ways, viz. by the arrival of 
the year of Jubilee, or by the repayment to the master 
of the purchase-money paid for the servant, after de- 
ducting a sum for the value of his services proportioned 
to the length of his servitude (Lev. xxv, 47-55). The 
servant might be redeemed either by himself or by one 
of his relations, and the object of this regulation ap- 
pears to have been to impose upon relations the obliga- 
tion of effecting the redemption, and thus putting an 
end to a state which must have been peculiarly galling 
to the Hebrew. 

A Hebrew woman might enter into voluntary servi- 
tude on the score of poverty, and in this case she was 
entitled to her freedom after six years’ service, together 
with the usual gratuity at leaving, just as in the case 
of a man (Deut. xv, 12,13). According to Rabbinical 
tradition, a woman could not be condemned to servitude 
for theft; neither could she bind herself to perpetual 
servitude by having her ear bored (Mielziuer, p. 43). 

Thus far we have seen little that is objectionable in 
the condition of Hebrew servants.. In respect to mar- 
riage, there were some peculiarities which, to our ideas, 
would be regarded as hardships. A master might, for 
instance, give a wife to a Hebrew servant for the time 
of his servitude, the wife being in this case, it must be 
remarked, not only a slave, but a non-Hebrew. Should 
he leave when his term had expired, his wife and chil- 
dren would remain the absolute property of the master 
(Exod. xxi, 4, 5). The reason for this regulation is, 
evidently, that the children of a female heathen slave 
were slaves; they inherited the mother’s disqualifica- 
tion. Such a condition of marrying a slave would be re- 
garded as an axiom by a Hebrew, and the case is only in- 
cidentally noticed. Again, a father might sell his young 
daughter to a Hebrew, with a view either of the latter’s 
marrying her himself or of his giving her to his son 
(ver. 7-9). It diminishes the apparent harshness of this 
proceeding if we look on the purchase-money as in the 
light of a dowry given, as was not unusual, to the par- 
ents of the bride; still more, if we accept the Rabbini- 
cal view (which, however, we consider very doubtful) 
that the consent of the maid was required before the 
marriage could take place. But even if this consent 
were not obtained, the paternal authority would not ap- 
pear to be violently strained; for among ancient nations 
that authority was generally held to extend even to the 
life of a child, much more to the giving of a daughter 
in marriage. The female slave was in this case termed 
MAN, as distinct from MDY, applied to the ordinary 
household slave. The distinction is marked in regard 
to Hagar, who is described by the latter term before the 
birth of Ishmael, and by the former after that event 
(comp. Gen. xvi, 1; xxi, 10). The relative value of 
the terms is expressed in Abigail’s address, “Let thine 
handmaid (amdh) be a servant (shiphkdh) to wash,” 
etc. (1 Sam. xxv, 41). The position of a maiden thus 
sold by her father was subject to the following regula- 
tions: [1] She could not “go out as the men-servants 
do;” i. e. she could not leave at the termination of six 
years, or in the year of Jubilee, if (as the regulation as- 
sumes) her master was willing to fulfil the object for 
which he had purchased her. [2] Should he not wish 
to marry her, he should call upon her friends to procure 
her release by the repayment of the purchase-money 
(perhaps, as in other cases, with a deduction for the 
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value of her services). [3] If he betrothed her to hi 
son, he was bound to make such provision for her as he 
would for one of his own daughters. [4] If either he 
or his son, having married her, took a second wife, it 
should not be to the prejudice of the first. [5] If nei- 
ther of the three above-specified alternatives took place, 
the maid was entitled to immediate and gratuitous lib- 
erty (Exod. xxi, 7-11). 

The custom of reducing Hebrews to servitude ap- 
pears to have fallen into disuse subsequently to the 
Babylonian captivity. The attempt to enforce it in 
Nehemiah’s time met with decided resistance (Neh. v, 
5), and Herod’s enactment that thieves should be sold 
to foreigners roused the greatest animosity (Josephus, 
Ant. xvi, 1,1). Vast numbers of Hebrews were reduced 
to slavery as war-captives at different periods by the 
Pheenicians (Joel iii, 16), the Philistines (ibid.; Amos i, 
6), the Syrians (1 Macc. iii, 41; 2 Mace. viii, 11), the 
Egyptians (Josephus, Ant. xii, 2, 3), and, above all, by 
the Romans (War, vi, 9,3). We may form some idea 
of the numbers reduced to slavery by war from the sin- 
gle fact that Nicanor calculated on realizing 2000 tal- 
ents in one campaign by the sale of captives at the rate 
of ninety for a talent (2 Macc. viii, 10,11), the number 
required to fetch the sum being 180,000. The Pheeni- 
cians were the most active slave-dealers of ancient times, 
purchasing of the Philistines (Amos i, 9), of the Syrians 
(2 Macc. viii, 21), and even of the tribes on the shores 
of the Euxine Sea (Ezek. xxvii, 13), and selling them 
wherever they could find a market about the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and particularly in Joel’s time to 
the people of Javan (Joel iii, 6), it being uncertain 
whether that name represents a people in South Arabia 
or the Greeks of Asia Minor and the peninsula. It was 
probably through the Tyrians that Jews were trans- 
ported in Obadiah’s time to Sepharad, or Sardis (Obad. 
20). At Rome vast numbers of Jews emerged from the 
state of slavery and became freedmen. The price at 
which the slaves were offered by Nicanor was consider- 
ably below the ordinary value either in Palestine or 
Greece. In the former country it stood at thirty shek- 
els (=about $18), as stated below; in the latter at 
about one and a quarter mina (=about $20), this 
being the mean between the extremes stated by Xeno- 
phon (Mem. 11, 5, 2) as the ordinary price at Athens. 
The price at which Nicanor offered them was only about 
$12 a head. Occasionally slaves were sold as high as 
a talent (about $1058) each (Xenophon, loc. cit.; Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xii, 4, 9). 

(II.) Non-Hebrew Slaves.—(1.) The majority of non- 
Hebrew slaves were war-captives, either the Canaanites 
who had survived the general extermination of their 
race under Joshua, or such as were conquered from the 
other surrounding nations (Numb. xxxi, 26 sq.). Be- 
sides these, many were obtained by purchase from for- 
eign slave-dealers (Lev. xxv, 44, 45); and others may 
have been resident foreigners who were reduced to this 
state either by poverty or crime. The Rabbinists fur- 
ther deemed that any person who performed the services 
of a slave became ipso facto a slave (Mishna, Kedush. i, 
3). The children of slaves remained slaves, being the 
class described as “born in the house” (Gen. xiv, 14; 
xvii, 12; Eccles. ii, 7), and hence the number was likely 
to Increase as time went on. The only statement as to 
their number applies to the post- Babylonian period, 
when they amounted to 7337, or about one to six of the 
free population (Ezra ii, 65). We have reason to be- 
lieve that the number diminished subsequently to this 
period, the Pharisees in particular being opposed to the 
system, ‘The average value of a slave appears to have 
been thirty shekels (Exod. xxi, 32), varving, of course, 
according to age, sex, and capabilities. The estimation 
of persons given in Lev. xxvii, 2-8 probably applies to 
war-captives who had been dedicated to the Lord, and 
the price of their redemption would in that case repre- 
sent the ordinary value of such slaves. 

(2.) That the slave might be manumitted appears 
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from Exod. xxi, 26,27; Lev. xix, 20. As to the meth- 
ods by which this might be effected, we are told nothing 
in the Bible; but the Rabbinists specify the following 
four methods: [1] redemption by a money payment; 
[2] a bill or ticket of freedom; [3] testamentary dispo- 
sition; or [4] any act that implied manumission, such 
as making a slave one’s heir (Mielziner, p. 65, 66). 

(3.) The slave is described as the “ possession” of his 
master, apparently with a special reference to the power 
which the latter had of disposing of him to his heirs as 
he would any other article of personal property (Lev. 
xxv, 45. 46); the slave is also described as his master’s 
4“ money” (Exod. xxi, 21), i. e. as representing a certain 
money value. Such expressions show that he was re- 
garded very much in the light of a mancipium, or chat- 
tel. But, on the other hand, provision was made for 
the protection of his person: wilful murder of a slave 
entailed the same punishment as in the case of a free 
man (Lev. xxiv, 17, 22). So, again, if a master inflicted 
so severe a punishment as to cause the death of his ser- 
vant, he was liable to a penalty, the amount of which 
probably depended on the circumstances of the case; for 
the Rabbinical view that the words “he shall be surely 
punished,” or, more correctly, “it is to be avenged,” 
imply a sentence of death, is wholly untenable (Exod. 
xxi, 20). No punishment at all was imposed if the 
slave survived the punishment for a day or two (ver. 
21), the loss of the slave being regarded as a sufficient 
punishment in that case. There is an apparent dispro- 
portion between this and the following regulation, aris- 
ing probably out of the different circumstances under 
which the injury was effected. In this case the law is 
speaking of legitimate punishment “ with a rod ;” in the 
next, of a violent assault. A minor personal injury, 
such as the loss of an eye or a tooth, was to be recom- 
pensed by giving the servant his liberty (ver. 26, 27). 
The general treatment of slaves appears to have been 
gentle—occasionally too gentle, as we infer frum Solo- 
mon’s advice (Prov. xxix, 19, 21), nor do we hear more 
than twice of a slave running away from his master (1 
Sam. xxv, 10; 1 Kings ii, 39). The slave was consid- 
ered by a conscientious master as entitled to justice 
(Job xxxi, 13-15) and honorable treatment (Prov. xxx, 
10). A slave, according to the Rabbinists, had no power 
of acquiring property for himself; whatever he might 
become entitled to, even by way of compensation for 
personal injury, reverted to his master (Mielziner, p. 
55). On the other hand, the master might constitute 
him his heir either wholly (Gen. xv, 3), or jointly with 
his children (Prov. xvii, 2); or, again, he might give 
him his daughter in marriage (1 Chron. ii, 35). 

The position of the slave in regard to religious privi- 
leges was favorable. He was to be circumcised (Gen. 
xvii, 12), and hence was entitled to partake of the Pas- 
chal sacrifice (Exod. xii, 44) as well as of the other re- 
ligious festivals (Dent. xii, 12, 18; xvi, 11, 14). It is 
implied that every slave must have been previously 
brought to the knowledge of the true God, and to a will- 
ing acceptance of the tenets of Judaism. This would 
naturally be the case with regard to all who were “ born 
in the house,” and who were to be circumcised at the 
usual age of eight days; but it is difficult to understand 
how those who were “bought with money,” as adults, 
could always be induced to change their creed, or how 
they could be circumcised without having changed it. 
The Mosaic law certainly presupposes a universal ac- 
knowledgment of Jehovah within the limits of the 
promised land, and would therefore enforce the dismis- 
sal or extermination of slaves who persisted in hea- 
thenism. 

The occupations of slaves were of a menial character, 
as implied in Lev. xxv, 39, consisting partly in the work 
of the house and partly in personal attendance on the 
master. Female slaves, for instance, ground the corn in 
the handmill (Exod. xi, 5; Job xxxi, 10; Isa. xlvii, 2), 
or gleaned in the harvest-field (Ruth ii,8). They also 
baked, washed, cooked, and nursed the children (Mishna, 
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Kethub. v,5). The occupations of the men are not speci- 
fied; the most trustworthy held confidential posts, such 
as that of steward or major-domo (Gen. xv, 2; xxiv, 2), 
of tutors to sons (Prov. xvii, 2), and of tenants to per- 
sons of large estate; for such appears to have been the 
position of Ziba (2 Sam. ix, 2, 10). 

In Mohammedan Asia the slaves termed “ house- 
born” are regarded with peculiar esteem. They form 
part of their master’s family, and their welfare is an ob- 
ject of his peculiar care. They are the most attached 
of his adherents, and often inherit a large share of his 
wealth. It is sometimes the practice of childless per- 
sons to adopt a favorite slave of this class as their own 
child and heir, or sometimes they purchase promising 
boys when young; and, after having brought them up in 
their own faith, formally adopt them as their children. 

4. Gibeonitish Servitude.—The condition of the in- 
habitants of Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath- 
jearim, under the Hebrew commonwealth, was not that 
of slavery; it was voluntary (Josh. ix, 8-11). They 
were not emploved in the families of the Israelites, but 
resided in their own cities, tended their own flocks and 
herds, and exercised the functions of a distinct, though 
not independent, community (x, 6-18). The injuries 
inflicted on them by Saul were avenged by the Al- 
mighty on his descendants (2 Sam: xxi, 1-9). They 
appear to have been devoted exclusively to the service 
of the “house of God,” or the Tabernacle; and only a 
few of them, comparatively, could have been engaged 
at any’ one time. The rest dwelt in their cities, one 
of which was a great city, as one of the royal cities. 
The service they rendered may be regarded as a natural 
tribute for the privilege of protection. No service seems 
to have been required of their wives and daughters. 
On the return from the Babylonian captivity they dwelt 
at Ophel (Neh. iii, 26; see also 1 Chron. ix, 2; Ezra ii, 43; 
Neh. vii, 24; viii, 17; x, 28; xi,21). See NETHINIM. 

5. Roman Slavery.—Our limits will not allow us to 
enter into detail on the only kind of slavery referred to 
in the New Test., for there is no indication that the 
Jews possessed any slaves in the time of Christ. Suf- 
fice it, therefore, to say that, in addition to the fact that 
Roman slavery was perpetual and hereditary, the slave 
had no protection whatever against the avarice, rage, or 
lust of his master. The bondman was viewed less as a 
human being, subject to arbitrary dominion, than as an 
inferior animal, dependent wholly on the will of his 
owner. The master possessed the uncontrolled power 
of life and death over his slave—a power which contin- 
ued, at least, to the time of the emperor Hadrian. He 
might, and frequently did, kill, mutilate, and torture his 
slaves, for any or for no offence, so that slaves were some- 
times crucified from mere caprice. He might force them 
to become prostitutes or gladiators; and, instead of the 
perpetual obligation of the marriage-tie, their temporary 
unions (contubernia) were formed and dissolved at his 
command, families and friends were separated, and no 
obligation existed to provide for their wants in sickness 
or in health. But, notwithstanding all the barbarous 
cruelties of Roman slavery, it had one decided advan- 
tage over that which was introduced in modern times 
into European colonies—both law and custom being de- 
cidedly favorable to the freedom of the slave (Blair, Zn- 
quiry into the State of Slavery among the Romans [ 1833 }). 
The Mohammedan law, also, in this respect, contrasts 
favorably with those of the European settlements, 

Although the condition of the Roman slaves was no 
doubt improved under the emperors, the early effects of 
Christian principles were manifest in mitigating the 
horrors, and bringing about the gradual abolition, of 
slavery. Onesimus, according to the concurrent testi- 
mony of antiquity, was liberated by Philemon (ver. 21); 
and in addition to the testimonies cited in Wright’s Slu- 
very (ut infra, p. 60), see the preface of Euthalius to this 
epistle. The servile condition formed no obstacle to 
attaining the highest dignities of the Christian priest- 
hood. Our space will not allow us to pursue this sub- 
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jech “It was,” says M. Guizot, “by putting an end to 
the cruel institution of slavery that Christianity extend- 
ed its mild influence to the practice of war; and that 
barbarous art, softened by its humane spirit, ceased to 
be so destructive” (Milman’s Gibbon, i,61). “It is not,” 
says Robertson, “the authority of any single detached 
precept in the Gospel, but the spirit and genius of the 
Christian religion, more powerful than any particular 
command, which has abolished the practice of slavery 
throughout the world.” Although, even in the most 
corrupt times of the Church, the operation of Christian 
principles tended to this benevolent object, they unfort- 
unately did not prevent the revival of slavery in the 
European settlements in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
together with that nefarious traffic the suppression of 
which has rendered the name of Wilberforce forever 
illustrious. Modern servitude had all the characteristic 
evils of the Roman, except, perhaps, the uncontrolled 
power of life and death, while it was destitute of that 
redeeming quality to which we have referred, its ten- 
dency being to perpetuate the condition of slavery. It 
has also been supposed to have introduced the unfortu- 
nate prejudice of color, which was unknown to the an- 
cients (Linstant, Essai [1841]). It was the benevolent 
wish of the philosophic Herder (//istory of Man [1788]) 
that the time might come “when we shall look back 
with as much compassion on our inhuman traffic in ne- 
groes as on the ancient Roman slavery or Spartan hel- 
ots.” This is now legally, if not actually, the case in all 
civilized countries. See SLAVERY, MODERN. 

III. Ethical Considerutions.—These have been inci- 
dentally touched upon in the foregoing discussion; but 
their importance in connection with the occurrence of 
slavery in the Bible requires a fuller notice, especially 
as it has been boldly claimed that the above facts justi- 
fy the detention of human beings in menial servitude. 

1, The circumstances of patriarchal slavery were so 
very different from those of modern times that no argu- 
ment in this regard can fairly be drawn from a com- 
parison of the two. It is obvious, for example, that if 
Abraham’s “servants” had chosen to run away, there 
was no power by which they could have been compelled 
to return. But even if there had been, and if their state 
could be proved to be ever so severe, there is no evidence 
that this condition of society had the approval, much 
less the authority, of God, either in its institution or its 
continuance. There were many social usages in those 
days which were only tolerated for a time, until a bet- 
ter economy should supervene. 

2. This last consideration likewise applies, in part, to 
the whole system of Jewish slavery. But we are not 
left to this mode of vindicating Mosaism on the point 
in question. The moral law is a revelation of great 
principles, It requires supreme love to God and univer- 
sal love among men; and whatever is incompatible with 
the exercise of that love is strictly forbidden and con- 
demned. Hence, immediately after the giving of the 
law at Sinai, as if to guard against all slavery and slave- 
trading on the part of the Israelites, God promulgated 
this ordinance: “He that stealeth a man and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hands, he shall surely be 
put to death” (Exod. xxi, 16; Deut. xxiv, 7). The 
crime is stated in its threefold form—man-stealing, sell- 
ing, and holding—the penalty for either of which was 
death, The law punished the stealing of mere property 
by enforcing restitution; in some cases twofold, in oth- 
ers fivefold (Exod. xxii, 14). When property was sto- 
len the legal penalty was compensation to the person 
injured; but when a man was stolen no property com- 
pensation was allowed: death was inflicted, and the 
guilty offender paid the forfeit of his life for his trans- 
gression, God thereby declaring the infinite dignity and 
worth of man and the inviolability of his person. ‘The 
reason of this may be found in the great fact that God 
created man in his own image (Gen. i, 26-28)—a high 
distinction, more than once repeated with great solem- 
nity (v,1; 1x,6). Such was the operation of this law, 
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and the obedience paid to it, that we have not the re- 
motest hint that the sale and purchase of slaves ever 
occurred among the Israelites. The cities of Judæa 
were not, like the cities of Greece and Rome, slave-mar- 
kets, nor were there found throughout all its coasts 
either helots or slaves. 

3. It has been made a question whether servitude, 
even of the modified kind described in the Old Test., 
existed in Palestine in the days of our Lord. There 
is some reason to believe that after the return from 
Babylon the system gradually lost ground and disap- 
peared. Certainly there is nothing in the Gospel his- 
tory tu indicate the existence of what could with any 
propriety be called slavery. It admits of no doubt, 
however, that slavery of the most obnoxious type did 
prevail in Italy and Greece and Asia Minor; and it 
has been argued that since the apostles did not every- 
where openly denounce it, therefore it cannot be viewed 
aseinconsistent with the principles of the Gospel. But 
there is a wide, unbridged interval here between the 
premises and the conclusion. The whole spirit and pre- 
cepts of Christianity are quite opposed to the idea of 
the subjugation of one man to the arbitrary will of an- 
other. The mutual love which it enjoins, the brother- 
hood of believers which it establishes, the golden rule 
of doing to others as we would have them do to us, the 
model of self-sacrificing love exhibited by the blessed 
Saviour himself, are all utterly repugnant to the prac- 
tice of stealing men, buying and selling them, and hold- 
ing them to enforced labor; and accordingly it has ever 
been found that just in proportion to the footing which 
the Gospel has obtained in any country the system of 
slavery has declined and in the end died out. This un- 
just system has its root in the evil passions of depraved 
human nature, and in certain states of society it flour- 
ishes; but the moral and spiritual renovation effected 
by the merciful religion of Jesus gradually brings a 
withering blight upon it which ultimately quite de- 
stroys it. 

Why, then, it may be asked, did not the apostles 
place themselves in more direct and obvious opposition 
to it while visiting the cities and countries of heathen 
nations? Why did they not everywhere denounce it 
and command the whole world to relinquish it? Now 
such questions betray a total ignorance of the whole 
circumstances of the case. Who were the apostles in 
the estimation of mankind in that age? They were 
men of no worldly influence, few, and poor, and despised, 
strangers wherever they appeared; and the effect of 
their entering into a hand-to-hand fight with any of 
the institutions of society would have been to throw 
an insuperable barrier in the way of the progress of 
the Gospel. This course, moreover, would have mani- 
fested the folly of expecting to reap before the seed 
was sown. First of all, it was indispensable that men’s 
moral notions should be rectified; that the principles 
of love and universal brotherhood should be inculcated 
upon them; that they should discover in the one sac- 
rifice of Christ for rich and poor, for bond and free, for 
men of all colors and climes, that God looked upon them 
all with equal favor; and not until these ideas were 
embraced by multitudes, and, in fact, permeated the 
great mass of society, was it possible that a system so 
rooted as slavery could be plucked up or even much 
changed. 

The laws which the great Deliverer and Redeemer 
of mankind gave for the government of his kingdom 
were those of universal justice and benevolence, and as 
such were subversive of every system of tyranny and 
oppression. To suppose, therefore, as has been rashly 
asserted, that Jesus or his apostles gave their sanction 
to the existing systems of slavery among the Greeks 
and Romans is to dishonor them. That the reciprocal 
duties of masters and servants (CovAor) were inculcated 
admits, indeed, of no doubt (Col. iii, 22; iv, 1; Tit. ii, 
9; 1 Pet. ii, 18; Ephes. vi, 5-9). But the performance 
of these duties on the part of the masters, supposing 
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them to have been slave-masters, would have been tan- 
tamount to the utter subversion of the relation. There 
can be no doubt either that “servants under the yoke,” 
or the slaves of heathens, are exhorted to yield obedi- 
ence to their masters (1 Tim. vi, 1). But this argues 
no approval of the relation; for (1) Jesus, in an analo- 
gous case, appeals to the paramount law of nature as 
superseding such temporary regulations as the “ hard- 
mess of men’s hearts” had rendered necessary (see 
Wright [ Rev. W.], Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope 
[ 1831], p. 58); and (2) Paul, while counselling the du- 
ties of contentment and submission under inevitable 
bondage, inculcates at the same time on the slave the 
duty of adopting all legitimate means of obtaining his 
freedom (1 Cor. vii, 18-20). We are aware that the 
application of this passage has been denied by Chrysos- 
tom, Photius, Theodoret, and Theophylact, who main- 
tain that it is the state of slavery which Paul here rec- 
ommends the slave to prefer. But although this in- 
terpretation is indeed rendered admissible by the con- 
text, yet the more received meaning, or that which 
counsels freedom, is both more easily connected with 
the preceding phrase, “if thou mayest he made free, 
use ¿t rather,” and is, as Neander observes, “more in 
accordance with the liberal views of the free-minded 
Paul” (Bilroth, Commentary on Corinthians, in Bib. Cab.). 
Besides, the character of the existing slavery to which 
we now refer was utterly inconsistent with the entire 
tenor of the moral and humane principles of the pre- 
cepts of Jesus. 

But it has been alleged that as Paul sent back Ones- 
imus to Philemon, he thus not only testified his appro- 
bation of slavery, but even countenanced the princi- 
ples of modern fugitive-slave law. This is one of the 
weakest arguments that could well be employed. Did 
Paul send back Onesimus against his will, bound hand 
and foot, and labelled as a piece of property? On the 
contrary, he sent him as one brother to another—a con- 
vert, like his master, to Christianity; and the whole 
epistle implies that Onesimus returned with his own 
free consent, because persuaded that he would now be 
more happy with Philemon than anywhere else. What 
countenance is there here for a fugitive-slave law to 
enforce the restoration of runaways? Can we imagine 
that Paul would have spontaneously acted upon the 
principle of such a law when it was in direct contra- 
diction to the religion he had been reared in, which ex- 
pressly forbade that any servant who had fled from his 
master should be sent back to him? This would have 
been not only to ignore the benign spirit of the Gospel, 
but even to fall below the lower platform of the pre- 
paratory dispensation. This would have been to follow 
the advice of the foolish counsellors of Rehoboam, and 
to exchange the whip of Solomon’s gentle reign for the 
scorpion of intolerable oppression. ‘The return of Onesi- 
mus to Philemon was the return of one friend to another 
with the congratulations of a common friend who was 
unspeakablv dear to both. Slavery finds no support at 
all in the Word of God, and the attempt to deduce its 
principles from Scripture does the utmost dishonor to 
the benign and merciful spirit of the Gospel. 

IV. Literature.—A calm and complete view of He- 
brew servitude is given in the above-mentioned treatise 
of Mielziner, Die Verhdltnisse der Sklaven bei den alten 
Hebrdern, nach biblischen und talmudischen Quellen dar- 
gestellt (Copenhag. and Leips. 1859), which was trans- 
lated by Prof. Schmidt in the (Gettysburg) Evangelical 
Review, Jan. 1862, p. 311-355. Older treatises are those 
of Abicht, De Servis Hebr. (Lips. 1704); Mieg, Consti- 
tutiones Servi Heb. ex Script. et Rabbin. (Herb. 1785). 
See also Barnes, Scriptural Views of Sluvery (Phila. 
1846); Raphall, Bible View of Slavery (N.Y. 1861); 
Jour, Sac. Lit. Oct. 1859; Jan. 1860; New-Englander, 
May, 1860; Amer. Theol. Rev. April, 1861; Amer. Presb. 
Rev. July, 1861; Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. and July, 1862; 
Row, Bampton Lectures for 1878, p. 147. Comp. the nu- 
merous earlier controversial articles cited by Poole, Jn- 
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dex, S$. v. See also the two articles immediately follow- 
ing. 

SLAVERY, Mopern. Ancient slavery, especially 
among the Romans and Greeks, became a system of ex- 
treme cruelty. Christianity, though it did not do away 
with slavery, tended to ameliorate the condition of the 
slave. See SLAVERY, RELATION OF, TO CHRISTIANITY. 

1. In Asia and Europe.—Justinian did much to pro- 
mote the eventual extinction of slavery, and the Church 
excommunicated slave-owners who put their slaves to 
death without warrant from the judge. But the num- 
ber of slaves again increased, multitudes being brought 
by the barbarian invaders, and in the countries which 
had been provinces of the empire slavery continued long 
after the empire had fallen to pieces. It eventually 
merged into the mitigated condition known as serfdom, 
which prevailed all over Europe in the Middle Ages, 
The contact between Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism during the Crusades gave a new impulse to slav- 
ery, neither party having scruples about the enslaving 
of those belonging to the other. From the 10th to 
the 14th century there grew up a considerable slave- 
trade, of which Rome was the centre. The great com- 
mercial republics of Italy engaged largely in slave- 
trading, the Venetians even selling Christians to Mos- 
lems, Slavery also existed in Florence, the slaves be- 
ing, however, mostly Moslems and other unransomed 
prisoners of war. Under the Saxons, the slave-trade 
flourished in England, Bristol being the chief market, 
whence many slaves were exported to Ireland. But in 
England slavery was never very popular, and the Irish 
early emancipated their bondmen. Slavery still exists 
in most Mohammedan countries, but in a very mild 
form. It being a political rather than a social institu- 
tion, it is possible for the slave not only to obtain lib- 
erty, but also to secure the highest social position. For 
a long time the Algerine corsairs took large numbers of 
captives from among the Christian nations around the 
Mediterranean, and sailed as far north as Ireland, seiz- 
ing people whom they reduced to slavery. The Euro- 
pean powers made frequent wars on the Barbary states, 
and the United States also resorted to force to secure 
the liberty and commerce of its citizens. The success- 
ful bombardment of Algiers in 1816 by an English fleet 
commanded by lord Exmouth put an end to white slav- 
ery in Barbary. 

2. Negro Slavery.—The slave-trade in negroes existed 
three thousand years ago, at least, and the Carthagini- 
ans brought numbers of black slaves from Central and 
Southern Africa, The Venetians, no doubt, distributed 
some negro slaves over the various European nations 
which they visited. Black slaves have been found in 
Mohammedan countries since the time of the prophet, 
but they have often risen very high, both in the state 
and in the household. The negro formerly was sold, 
not because he was a negro, but under the same condi- 
tions as the Greek or Arab. The initiative in the Afri- 
can slave-trade was taken by the Portuguese, who in 
1444 formed a company at Lagos, although it is doubt- 
ful whether it was organized expressly for the trade in 
men. In 1445 four negroes were taken by the Portu- 
guese, but rather accidentally than of set purpose to 
make them slaves. The trade quickly increased, and 
another factory was established in one of the Anguin 
islands, which sent from seven to eight hundred black 
slaves to Portugal every year. The discovery of Amer- 
ica (1492) gave a new impetus to the trade, which had 
declined fully one half. The Spaniards, finding the 
Indians unable to do the work required of them, soon 
began to import. negroes into the New World, and 
were encouraged by the priest Las Casas and other 
Roman Catholic leaders on the plea of preventing the 
extinction of the natives, The trade, under the stimu- 
lus afforded by the American demand, rapidly increased, 
and was engaged in by the English, who had already 
brought negroes into their own country and sold them 
as early as 1553. In the time of the Stuarts four com- 
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panies were formed for carrying on the traffic, which 
furnished negroes to America. In 1713 the privilege 
of supplying negroes to the Spanish colonies was se- 
cured by the English for thirty years, during which 
time 144,000 were to be landed. Other European na- 
tions engaged in the commerce, and the first slaves 
brought to the old territory of the United States were 
sold from a Dutch vessel, which landed twenty at 
Jamestown, Va., in 1620. The Continental Congress, 
in 1776, resolved that no more slaves should be import- 
ed; but when the American Constitution was formed, in 
1788, Congress was prohibited from interfering with the 
traffic until 1808, at which time it was abolished. In 
1820 it was declared to be piracy. The State of Georgia 
prohibited the traffic in 1798. In England, as early as 
1702, chief-justice Holt ruled that “as soon as a negro 
comes into England he is free: one may be a villein in 
England, but not a slave;” and later, “ In England there 
is no such thing as a slave, and a human being never 
was considered a chattel to be sold for a price.” In 1772 
lord Mansfield decided, in the case of Sharp vs. Somerset 
[see SHARP, GRANVILLE ], that a slave could not by force 
be compelled to go out ofthe kingdom. The first legisla- 
tive action in favor of the abolition of the slave-trade was 
in 1793, when the Commons passed an act for its gradual 
abolition, which failed in the House of Lords. In 1806 
abolition was brought forward as a government measure, 
and was carried in 1807. It received the royal assent 
on March 25, and made all slave-trading illegal after 
Jan. 1, 1808. British subjects, however, continued to 
carry on the trade under cover of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese flags. The ships were more crowded than ever, 
through fear of capture; and the negroes were often 
thrown overboard when the vessel was pursued. In 
1811 an act of Parliament made the trade felony, pun- 
ishable with fourteen years’ transportation, or from three 
to five years’ imprisonment with hard labor. An act 
of 1824 declared it piracy, and as such a capital crime 
if committed within the admiralty jurisdiction, but the 
statute of 1837 left it punishable with transportation for 
life. In the course of time the slave-trade was abol- 
ished by Venezuela, Chili, Buenos Ayres, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, and France. The accession of Portugal 
and Spain to the principle of abolition was obtained by 
the treaties of 1815 and 1817; and by a convention con- 
cluded with Brazil in 1826 it was declared piratical for 
the subjects of that country to be engaged in the slave- 
trade after 1830. By treaties with different countries 
various steps have been taken for its suppression, which 
have resulted in its almost entire extinction. 

Having secured the suppression of the slave-trade, 
philanthropists turned their attention to efforts to se- 
cure the emancipation of the slave himself. After con- 
siderable agitation, an emancipation bill passed both 
houses of the English Parliament, and obtained the roy- 
al sanction Aug. 28, 1833. Slavery was to cease Aug. 
1, 1834, but the slaves were for a certain duration of 
time to be apprenticed laborers to their former owners. 
This was objected to, and the complete disfranchisement 
took place in 1838. The slave-owners were indemnified 
in the sum of £20,000,000. The French emancipated 
their negroes in 1848, as did most of the new republics 
of South America at the time of the Revolution, while 
the Dutch slaves received their freedom in 1863. In 
Hayti slavery ceased in 1791, its abolition being the re- 
sult of an insurrection of that year. In Brazil a law for 
the gradual emancipation of slaves was passed in 1871. 
A recent treaty between Great Britain and the sultan 
of Zanzibar secures in promise the speedy abolition of 
the slave-trade on the opposite eastern coast of Africa. 
In the United States the feeling was generally averse 
to slavery at the time of their founding, and in some of 
the Southern states that feeling was stronger than in 
most of the Northern. Vermont abolished slavery in 
1777, before she joined the Union; Pennsylvania, in 
1780, provided for general emancipation. In Massachu- 
setts the abolition of slavery was provided for by the 
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constitution of 1780. Rhode Island gradually emanci- 
pated her slaves, and had but five left in 1840; New 
York adopted a gradual emancipation act in 1799, and 
in 1817 passed another act declaring all her slaves free 
on July 4, 1827, New Jersey pursued the same course 
in 1804, The increase in the demand for cotton and 
the invention of the cotton-gin made slavery very prof- 
itable, and probably prevented voluntary emancipation 
by the Southern states. In 1820, when Missouri was 
admitted into the Union as a slave state, the “ Missouri 
Compromise” was entered into, by which slavery was 
legalized to the south, but prohibited to the north, of 
36° 30’ N. lat. The South obtained in compensation 
an amendment of the Fugitive-slave Law, making it 
penal to harbor runaway slaves or aid in their escape. 
In Boston, Mass., Jan. 1, 1831, William Lloyd Garrison 
began to oppose slavery in The Liberator, and on Jan. 1, 
1832, the first emancipation society was formed, on the 
basis that “slaveholding is a sin against God and a 
crime against humanity; that immediate emancipation 
was the right of every slave and the duty of every mas- 
ter.” This society was organized in Boston, by twelve 
men, with Arnold Buffum as president. Very soon the 
results of their efforts were manifest in the religious sects 
and parties. In 1840 some of its members seceded and 
formed the “ American and Foreign Antislavery Society,” 
and the same year the “ Liberty party” was organized, 
which was mostly absorbed by the “ Free-soil party” in 
1848. This party was in turn absorbed by the Republi- 
can party, which in 1860 elected Abraham Lincoln presi- 
dent. The “American Abolition Society” was formed 
in Boston in 1855, to advocate the view that the na- 
tional government had the constitutional right to abol- 
ish slavery from every part of the Union. In 1859 the 
“Church Antislavery Society” was organized for the 
purpose of convincing ministers and people that slavery 
was asin. In the same year an attempt was made by 
John Brown and his followers to subvert slavery, but it 
was defeated. The secession of the states forming the 
Confederate States (1861) wholly changed the relation 
of the government towards slavery. War soon fol- 
lowed, notwithstanding the assurances of Mr. Lincoln 
of his purpose to abide faithfully by all constitutional 
compromises relating to slavery. In May, 1861, major- 
general Butler, of the department of Eastern Virginia, 
declared all slaves who had been employed for mil- 
itary purposes of the confederacy to be contraband of 
war. The president recommended, March 2, 1862, that 
Congress adopt a resolution “that the United States, in 
order to co-operate with any state which may adopt 
gradual abolition of slavery, give to such state pecun- 
iary aid, to be used by such state in its discretion, to 
compensate it for the inconvenience, public and private, 
produced by such change of system.” ‘The resolution 
was adopted, but produced no effect. Mr. Lincoln is- 
sued a proclamation on Sept. 22, 1862, declaring his in- 
tention to announce that on Jan. 1, 1863, all persons held 
by any state, or part of a state, which should then be 
in rebellion, should be free. ‘The final proclamation of 
freedom was issued Jan. 1, 1863. On June 9, 1862, 
Congress passed an act declaring that “from and after 
the passage of this act there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the territories now ex- 
isting,” etc. On June 23, 1864, all laws for the rendi- 
tion of fugitive slaves to their masters were repealed. 
On Jan. 31, 1865, the vote was taken submitting to the 
several states for ratification the 13th amendment to 
the Constitution: “Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” This amendment was approved by twen- 
ty-seven of the states, and consequently adopted. The 
14th amendment, adopted in 1867-68, absolutely forbade 
compensation for loss of slaves being made either by the 
United States or by any state. 

3. In Egypt and Africa.—Slavery has existed in 
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Egypt through all its known history. In modern slav- 
ery there has not been very great severity, the male 
black slave being treated with more consideration than 
the free servant. He leads a life well suited to his lazy 
disposition, and if discontented with his situation, can 
easily compel his master to sell him. The female slaves 
are generally negroes, Abyssinians, Georgians, or Greeks. 
‘They occupy all positions from that of the lowest menial 
to the favorite companion, and even wife, of the master 
(Lane, Munners and Customs of Modern Egyptians, i, 
275 sq.). Slavery has been nominally abolished in 
Egvpt, although it still exists to a large degree in Nu- 
bia and Upper Egypt. In the interior of Africa the 
slave-traftic is still carried on with much severity, prin- 
cipally by Arab traders, See Chambers’s Encyclop.s. v.; 
Johnson’s Cyclop. s.v. For literature, see Appletuns’ 
Cyclop. 3. v. 

SLAVERY, RELATION OF, TO CHRISTIANITY. This 
topic has necessarily been touched upon in the preced- 
ing articles, but its importance justifies a fuller consid- 
eration separately, (In doing this we avail ourselves 
in part of the treatment in Herzog’s Reul-Encyklop.) 

The New Test. teaches that salvation is the common 
privilege of all mankind, and that all men have an 
equal right to the benetits it confers (Tit. ii, 11; 1 
Tim. ii, 4), This principle alone would, of necessity, 
determine the Christian view of slavery and lead to 
the extinction of that state (Gal. iii, 28; Col. iii, 11). 
Christianity, moreover, does not deal with nations and 
masses of peuple, but with individuals, whom it sever- 
ally invites, exhorts, and receives into its communion. 
It sets forth faith as an inward liberating life-principle 
(John viii, 36), through which the individual lavs hold 
on Christ and becomes united with him.. This in- 
volves a recognition of the rights of the inner man, 
which the heathen nations never apprehended, and 
which were veiled from sight even in the Old Test., 
though clearly stated in the New (Gal. ii, 19-21; Acts 
ii, 41; xiii, 46), and which in their progress and com- 
plete realization under Protestantism must ultimately 
bring about the utter extirpation of slavery from the 
earth. Christ postulated the law of liberty, and made 
freedom the privilege of believers (John viii, 32; James 
i, 25; ii, 12; Rom. viii, 2), thereby accomplishing the 
predictions of the Old Covenant (comp. Luke iv, 18-21 
with Isa. lxi, 1 sq.); and, though the proclamation of 
liberty by the apostles had primary reference to the 
inward states of the soul (1 Cor. vii, 23; Gal. v,1; 1 
Pet. ii, 16; comp. Gal. ii, 4, 5, 13; 2 Pet. ii, 19), it nec- 
essarily led to the great principle that with Christ lib- 
erty in general had come to man (see Luke i, 79; 2 
Cor. iii, 17). They taught that while freedom begins 
in the religious consciousness, it is not restricted to that 
field, but involves consequences in other departments 
of human life as well, even as the saving of the soul in- 
volves that of the body likewise (Rom. viil, 23); and 
that the Christian is a freeman, and entitled to all the 
blessings which God sheds abroad in the earth (1 Cor. 
iii, 21-23). The realization of that ideal, however, was 
shown to be the work of a progressive Christianity, ad- 
vancing in knowledge and in influence over the con- 
ditions of the world; and they consequently discoun- 
tenanced all tendency to rebellion against the properly 
constituted and existing authorities of the nations of 
the earth. It is evident from Rom. xiii, 1 sq. that a 
disposition to refuse obedience to governments existed 
to some extent in apostolic times, and, from the case 
of Onesimus, that bondmen sometimes broke away from 
their masters’ rule. In the latter instance Paul suc- 
ceeded in effecting the voluntary return of the fugitive 
Christian slave by imparting to him a deeper and more 
correct knowledge of the nature and aims of Christian- 
ity (Philem. 10-16). A similar principle is embodied 
in the important passage 1 Cor. vii, 21: existing con- 
ditions, however adverse to the spirit of Christianity, 
are not to be subverted by outward force, but are to 
be displaced by new conditions whose root is the prin- 
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ciple of Christian freedom implanted in the human 
heart. As a rule, converts to Christianity are exhort- 
ed to continue in the station and condition of life to 
which the Providence of God has assigned them. The 
argument by which that rule is enforced, that the pres- 
ent is a time of distress in which it becomes prudent 
for the unmarried to retain their virgin state and the 
slave to remain contentedly in his bondage, indicates 
its primary reference to the Corinthian Christians of 
that day; but the further considerations adduced, that 
the time is short, the work to be done is all-important, 
and the grand catastrophe through which the world’s 
conditions shall be changed is drawing near, have uni- 
versal force, and adapt the rule to the conditions of all 
Christians, It is, however, evident that the apostle 
does not strike at the right to liberty and personal in- 
dependence in these instructions. 1 Cor. vii, 23 asserts 
that right most forcibly, and shows that the saving 
grace of the Lord involves a setting-aside of all human 
bondage. A denial of that right would bring him into 
conflict with his own claim to freedom (1 Cor. ix, 1), 
and with his fundamental statement that in Christ all 
things shall become new (2 Cor. v, 17). 

From the opposite point of view, Christianity is seen 
to be equally opposed to siavery. Masters are to treat 
their slaves kindly, and as brothers (Eph. vi, 9; Col. iv, 
1; Philem.16). In practice, the early Christians were 
accustomed to give freedom to their slaves, and to pur- 
chase the freedom of the slaves of others: witness the 
action of Gregory the Great in the 6th century in pur- 
chasing a number of British captives and returning 
them in freedom to their native land, that they, aid- 
ed by the monk Augustine, might carry the blessings of 
Christianity to their countrymen. Where slavery ex- 
ists in a Christian land in any pronounced form, it is 
because Christianity itself has remained in a low state 
of development—as, for instance, in Russia—or because 
it has relapsed into such a state, as was the case in Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages. In its fundamental nat- 
ure, Christianity is the law of liberty, and, therefore, 
opposed to the enslaving of individual men, on the one 
hand, and to the exercise of absolutism and despotism 
in the government of states, on the other. 

The extirpation of slavery has been made a part of 
the mission of Protestantism. It is among Evangeli- 
cal Christians alone that the evils of slavery have ar- 
rested attention, and it is chiefly through their influ- 
ence that its sway has been contested. The attitude 
of the Papal Church has been that of indifference or 
of impotency. The first place among the opponents 
of human slavery belongs to Great Britain, whose West- 
Indian colonies and naval supremacy compelled a rec- 
ognition of responsibility in the matter; but the Chris- 
tian spirit ruling in Protestant lands will allow none 
of the nations which they shelter to rest until the last 
vestige of human slavery is wiped from the face of the 
earth. 

The earliest endeavors for the overthrow of slavery 
date back to A.D. 1270, when an alliance between Eng- 
land and France was formed to punish the pirates of 
the Barbary states. The object was to compel the lib- 
eration and subsequent immunity from slavery of white 
persons. Philip the Bold attacked Tunis with this in- 
tention, and England repeated the attack in 1389, in 
each instance compelling the liberation of all Christian 
slaves; but the states of Oran, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
nevertheless, devoted themselves, from the close of the 
15th century, to piracy as their leading industry. Re- 
peated inflictions of punishment were received by them 
at the hands of England, France, and America; but they 
continued at the same time to exact tribute and ran- 
som from the subjects of those powers. The first ef- 
fectual hindrance to this business was realized in the 
present century through the conquest and colonization 
of Algiers by the French. 

The idea of breaking up the trade in negro slaves is 
of much more recent birth. The Pennsylvania Quak- 
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ers passed resolutions against slavery in 1696, and re- 
peatedly afterwards, and enforced them practically since 
1727. George Fox and William Penn were especially 
active in this movement. The earliest authors who 
wrote against slavery were William Burlin (1718) and 
afterwards Thomas Lay. John Woolman became prom- 
inent in this work, as did his friend Anthony Benezet, 
who was connected with John Wesley, George White- 
field, and the Countess of Huntingdon. In 1751 the 
Quakers gave up the trade in slaves among them- 
selves, which led Sidmouth, Wellesley, and others to 
advocate in Parliament the abrogation of trade in ne- 
groes generally. It was, however, chiefly through the 
efforts of Granville Sharp that the principle was estab- 
lished, in 1772, that “a slave who treads on English 
soil is free.” Public opinion was now with him, and 
Sharp proceeded to demand the closing of the slave- 
trade, and the liberation of the slaves in all the colo- 
nies of England. Clarkson’s prize-essay on the ques- 
tion “Is it right to make slaves against their will?” ap- 
peared in 1785. Wilberforce, Pitt, and Fox were gain- 
ed over to the cause of abolition soon afterwards; and 
in 1788 a petition by the first of these men led to an of- 
ficial inquiry into the slave-trade and its consequences 
by a commission raised by the privy-council. Facts 
were accumulated which caused the passage of the 
first bill for the restriction of the slave-trade in 1789. 
The Commons passed a bill for the abolition of slavery 
in 1792 by a majority of nineteen votes; and in 1807 
the definitive “Abolition Act of Slavery” became a law. 
In 1811 conscious participation in the slave-trade was 
made a penal offence, to be punished with banishment, 
or hard labor for fourteen years; and in 1827 Canning’s 
resolution, which declares the slave-trade to be piracy, 
was adopted. Treaties for the suppression of the traf- 
fic were entered into at various times with other na- 
tions; expeditions were repeatedly sent into the heart 
of the African continent charged to make every effort 
to secure the co-operation of the native kings in the 
work of stopping the supply of slaves; and fleets were 
sent out and kept on the African coast, at great ex- 
pense, to prevent their exportation. Negroes rescued 
from their captors were sent to the colony of Sierra 
Leone, where they have made most rapid progress in 
civilization under the influence of Christian teaching. 
Denmark and France were equally prompt in their ac- 
tion. The former in 1793 restricted the slave-trade in 
its West-Indian colonies, and in 1804 forbade it entire- 
ly; and the latter liberated all slaves within its coloni- 
al territories by act of the National Convention. 

The earliest negro slaves were introduced into Eu- 
rope by the Portuguese, though Spanish historians 
claim the unenviable distinction for their own nation; 
and these nations likewise introduced them into Amer- 
ica, The first slaves found in an English colony were 
obtained by Virginia from a Dutch vessel in 1620. 
The Puritans in the Northern colonies enslaved the 
native Indians at first, and displayed no repugnance to 
the idea of negro slavery, though the nature of their 
soil and the conditions of their life prevented any con- 
siderable employment of such bondmen. In the South, 
James Oglethorpe, the founder of the colony of Georgia, 
interdicted the holding of slaves; but when, in 1752, 
Georgia became a royal colony, its inhabitants were 
freed from all restrictions of this kind, and slave-hold- 
ing became general. After the Revolutionary War, in 
1790, the census reported 657,527 slaves in the United 
States, of whom 40,370 were in the North; but in the 
latter section interest combined with a growing moral 
sentiment to excite hostility against any increase in 
the number of slaves or the permanent retention of 
slavery as an institution. The situation of the South- 
ern States, on the other hand, was entirely favorable to 
the development of slavery. The cultivation of tobac- 
co and cotton, the great staples of that section, afforded 
opportunity for the profitable employment of the slaves. 
Gradually the dislike of slavery felt by the more intel- 
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ligent of the early Southern statesmen and clergymen 
died out, and a sentiment favorable to its existence 
arose; and the reaction was carried so far that the pul- 
pits devoted their powers to the demonstration of a 
divine origin and a divine character for slavery. The 
slave-trade had, however, come to a close by act of 
Congress on Jan. 1, 1808—the passing of the measure 
preceding that of the British Parliament by seven days. 
But the inter-state trade in slaves continued. The 
breeding of negroes for the slave- market became a 
regular business, whose proportions enlarged with the 
extension of the slave-using territory. The political 
measures of the Southern States were wholly designed 
to promote the interests and the extension of slavery, 
culminating in the Fugitive-slave Law of 1850, by 
which any slave-owner was authorized to follow an es- 
caped slave into any part of the Union, and compel the 
assistance of citizens for the recovery of the bondman. 
The operation of this law outraged the moral sense of 
the world, and led to the initiation of antislavery efforts 
by which the sentiment of the free states was thor- 
oughly revolutionized. In these agitations the names 
of Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and others became prom- 
inent as the leaders of the abolition movement. which 
realized its object when, on Jan. 1, 1863, the eman- 
cipation of slaves went into effect wherever the author- 
ity of the United States was recognised. The success 
of the Northern arms soon made that proclamation uni- 
versally prevalent. 

The relation of the churches to the question of slav- 
ery involved grave inconsistencies of practice, among 
Evangelicals, at least. The Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches never expressed an authori- 
tative condemnation of slavery, and in the war for the 
Union the influence of the Papal Church was emphati- 
cally favorable to the South; but other churches were 
opposed in principle to slavery, while they tolerated it 
in practice, and tried hard to persuade themselves that 
slavery is right. The Methodist Episcopal Church was 
set right by the separation of 1844; the Presbyterian 
Church by the New-school Assembly’s declaration of 
1857, and by the separation, consequent on the war, in, 
1861. In each denomination of Protestants,except the 
Protestant Episcopalian, the remarkable fact came to 
pass that the churches in slave - holding communities 
became the defenders, while those in free territory be- 
came the determined opponents, of slavery. The prog- 
ress of events has, however, wrought a great change of 
opinion among the more influential classes of the South. 
The extinction of slavery in the United States is, at 
any rate, a fact whose influence over the ideas of the 
people cannot be resisted. For the attitude of each 
particular Church towards this subject, see the articles 
devoted to the several denominations. 

The latest aspect of the relation of slavery to Chris- 
tianity appears in connection with the planting of 
Christian missions in the interior of Africa, as one of 
the consequences of the recent explorations of Living- 
stone, Stanley, and others. The Christian communities 
of Liberia and Sierra Leone afford opportunity for an 
invasion of African heathendom from the west, which 
is expected to be made sooner or later. The day is ev- 
idently near when the superior might of Christian prin- 
ciples shall control the world, to the exclusion of all 
trade in human flesh, when it shall be impressed on 
the entire human family that to every individual man 
belongs the right “to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” 

See Hiine, Vollst. Darstellung aller Verdnder. d. Ne- 
gersklavenhandels (Gott. 1820); Wadström, Observa- 
tions of the Slave-trade; Clarkson, Hist. of the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave-trade; Burkhardt, Evangel. Mission un- 
ter d, Negern in West-A frika (Bielefeld, 1859) ; Wilson, 
Rise and Full of the Slave Power in America; Greeley, 
The American Conflict (Hartford, 1866). i 

Slaves 1n THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH labored 
under several disabilities as regarded their Church re- 
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lations and privileges. This did not arise from any 
hostility or desire to oppress on the part of the Church, 
but rather from the necessity of respecting the legal 
rights of the master. 1. They were debarred from the 
privilege of ordination, for the reason that, being orig- 
inally tied by birth or purchase to their patron’s or 
master’s service, they could not be legally ordained ; 
the service of the Church being incompatible with 
their other duties, and no man was to be defrauded 
of his right under pretence of ordination. If, however, 
a slave was found worthy, and his master gave con- 
sent, then he might be ordained. 2. If the master of 
a slave was a Christian, his testimony concerning the 
life and conversation of the slave was required before 
the latter could be admitted to the privilege of bap- 
tism. The design of this course was to enlist the in- 
terest of the master, and prevent the over-hasty ad- 
mission of unfit persons. 3. The slave could not mar- 
ry without his master’s consent, being looked upon 
in this respect as a child; nor could he enter a mon- 
astery without this permission, because this would de- 
prive his master of his legal right of service. 4. The 
privilege of sanctuary was also denied them if it would 
excuse them from the proper duties of their station. 
If they fled to a church, they might be reclaimed and 
brought out immediately. Other facts relating to 
slaves may not be uninteresting: e. g. exception was 
made in their favor so that the judge might on Sun- 
day go through the civil process of law necessary for 
their emancipation, It was thought a highly proper 
and commendatory act to celebrate Easter by grant- 
ing freedom to slaves. Further, if the slave of an 
apostate or a heretic fled from his master and took 
sanctuary in the church, he was not only to be pro- 
tected, but to have his manumission or freedom grant- 
ed him likewise. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. 


Slavic Mythology. This term may cover the 
religions of the early Poles, Russians, Wends, Bohe- 
mians, Moravians, Servians, Masuri, and Silesians, The 
teaching of these systems is based on the idea of dual 
principles, a race of good and another of evil deities, 
with whom are associated numerous inferior gods, The 
principal divinities may be connected with a tree whose 
root is God—called Bog or Swantewit. All the subor- 
dinate gods are in pairs, as Belbog and Czernebog, good 
and evil, and Razi and Zirnitra, counsellors and magi- 
ctans, as follows: 


Swantewit, ia or Bog=God. 
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Belbog Czernebog 
d | 
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Perkun Swaixtix 


This plan assumes that the principal seat of the Sla- 
vonic religions was at Arcona, since Swantewtt was 
there only venerated as the supreme divinity; at Kief 
and Romowa the lightning-darting Perun, or Perkun, 
stood first, and at Rhetra Radegast; but Swantewit 
was at all events the chief deity worshipped among all 
the Western Slavs, and was esteemed as one of the 
chief gods among the Eastern Slavs as well. The Rus- 
sians and the Poles residing nearest to Kief or Novo- 
gorod distinguished the gods into four classes, which 
contrasted with each other, and whose respective mem- 
bers were similarly various in their natures. There 
were, for instance, gods of men and of beasts. In the 
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former class were found gods of love and of pain; in 
the latter, gods of growth and of destruction. The 
other classes were that of the nation and that of inan- 
imate nature—the one including gods of war and of 
peace; the other, gods of the land and of the water, of 
the house and of the field. To these deities of the gen- 
eral populace must be added innumerable private and 
local gods, especially among the Poles, each tribe, town, 
or institution having its own patron divinity, and each 
one regarding its own god as superior to others of his 
class, The most insignificant duties, such as the light- 
ing of lamps, the cutting of bread, the tapping of a fresh 
barrel, etc., were under the guidance of the gods. A 
numerous priesthood conducted the religious rites, 
which generally took place in front of the temples, 
and sometimes involved bloody sacrifices of human 
beings. Princes were accustomed to devote prison- 
ers of war in this way, though the interested priests 
would sometimes spare the latter for a life of servi- 
tude; and the people were in the habit of contrib- 
uting material of every kind and in lavish quantity 
to the support of their religion. Such contributions 
affurded the support by which the priestly class 
was sustained. The temples were rude structures 
of logs and were surrounded by hanging cloths. 
The devastating campaigns of Henry the Lion de- 
stroyed the temples of the western Slavonian tribes 
and brought the prevalent paganism to an end, 
though certain superstitious customs have been pre- 
served in the regions of their former occupancy to this 
day. 


Slavonians is the general designation of a race 
of great antiquity, who were found on the Don among 
the Goths, and afterwards on the Danube among the 
Huns and the Bulgarians. Their ancient religion was 
a system of unmixed paganism, their chief god being 
Perun (thunder), while the other principal deities were 
Lada (goddess of love and pleasure), Kupala (god of 
the fruits of the earth), and Koleda (god of festivals). 
From Procopius we learn that they worshipped also 
rivers, nymphs, and other deities, to whom they offered 
sacrifices, making divinations at the same time. The 
most celebrated deity of the Baltic Slavonians was 
Swantewit, whose temple was at Arcona, the capital of 
Riigen. For a lengthened and graphic account of the 
temple and worship of Swantewit, see Gardner, Faiths 
of the World, s. v. Each of the different Slavonian 
nations had its own special deities, At Plön, in Hol- 
stein, there was an idol called Podaga, and at Stettin 
there was a temple dedicated to the Slavic god Trig- 
laf, whose image was triple-headed. Notwithstanding 
the numbers of their deities, the Slavonians seem to 
have believed in a supreme God in heaven, and held 
that all other gods issued from his blood. In addition 
to their gods, they believed in good and evil spirits and 
dsemons of different kinds, in the immortality of the 
soul, and in a retribution after death. Worship was 
held in forests and temples, and sacrifices of cattle and 
fruit were offered. The dead were burned and their 
ashes preserved in urns. For literature, see Miklo- 
sich, Vergleichende Grammatik der slavischen Sprachen 
Wien, 1852-71); Naaké, Slavonic Fairy Tales (Lond. 
1874); Schafarik, Slavische Alterthiimer (Leips. 1843, 
2 vols.); Talvi, Historical View of the Languages and 
Literature of the Slavic Nations (N. Y. 1850). See 
SERVIA. 


Slavonic Versions. Under this head we shall 
have to speak of different versions, all belonging to one 
and the same family. The oldest of these is— 

1. The Slavonic Version, which was executed during 
the 9th century by Cyril (q. v.) and Methodius (q. v.), 
the first missionaries to the Slavonians, and who, con- 
trary to the course pursued by Xavier, but anticipating 
the labors of modern and Protestant missions and Bible 
societies, conferred on that half-savage nation the ines- 
timable blessing of a valuable translation of the Bible. 
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The first portion of the Slavonic version which was 
printed was the Psalter, published in 1491 at Cracow, 
Poland, and reprinted in 1495 in Montenegro. The 
four gospels were printed in 1512 at Ugrovallachia, 
which edition was followed by another in 1552 at Bel- 
grade. and a third, in Montenegro, in 1562. In 1581 
the first edition of the Slavonic Bible was published 
at Ostrog, a number of Greek MSS. having been used 
for this edition. In 1633 a second edition of the Bi- 
ble was published at Moscow. In 1712 the czar Pe- 
ter the Great issued a ukase ordering the printed Sla- 
vonic text to be carefully compared with the Greek of 
the Sept., and rendered in every respect conformable 
to it. The revision was not completed till the year 
1723, having occupied nearly twelve years. In the 
following year Peter the Great ordered the revised 
copy to be put to press, but his death in that year 
greatly retarded the progress of its publication. Besides 
the death of the czar, other obstacles occasioned still 
further delay, and it was not till 1751 that this revised 
edition was published in a ponderous folio form, contain- 
ing, besides the text, long and elaborate prefaces, with 
tables of contents and other useful additions. This edi- 
tion, which served as the basis of all subsequent ones, 
has often been printed by the Russian Bible Society; 
and up to the year 1816 not fewer than twenty-one 
editions of the whole Bible, besides many others of the 
New Test., were put into circulation. According to 
the last report (1878) of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, about 246,418 copies of the Bible have been dis- 
tributed. Owing to the comparatively late date of this 
version, it has no claim as a critical authority. Of late, 
parts of the New Test. have been published based on 
the oldest manuscript text, as Ostromirovo Evangelie, 
edited after a MS. of 1056 by Vostokov (St. Petersburg, 
1843); Evangelium Matthei Paleoslovenice, e codd. 
ed. Fr. Miklosich (Vindob. 1856); Mark i-x, by the 
same, in Altslovenische Formenlehre (ibid. 1874); John, 
by Leskien, in Handbuch der altbulgarischen Sprache 
(Weimar, 1871). See the /ntroductions by Hug, Eich- 
horn, Kaulen, Scholz; the art. “Slavonic Version” in 
Kitto’s Cyclop. and Smith’s Dict. of the Bible; David- 
son, Biblical Criticism, p. 238 sq.; Kohl, Zntroductio in 
Hist. et Rem Litt. Slavorum; Dobrowsky, Slavin: Bei- 
träge zur Kenntniss der slavischen Literatur (Prague, 
1808); The Bible of Every Land, p. 292 sq.; Dalton, 
Das Gebet des Herrn in den Sprachen Russlands, p. 37 sq. 

2. Russian Version (qQ. V.). 

3. Polish Version.— A translation of the Scriptures 
into Polish is said to have been made prior to 1390 by 
order of queen Hedwig, the first wife of Jagello. Since 
the middle of the 16th century no fewer than six differ- 
ent versions have been executed. The first in order of 
time was a translation of the New Test., made by Sek- 
lucyan, a Lutheran, and a competent Greek scholar. It 
was printed at Königsberg in 1551, and was thrice re- 
printed before 1555. The tirst version of the entire Old 
‘Test. appeared at Cracow in 1561. It was translated 
from the Vulg. by Leonard, and reprinted in 1575 under 
the title Biblia, to jest Ksiegi Starego y Nowego Zakonu, 
na Polski jezyk, etc.; w Krakowie, w druk. Mik. Szarf- 
fenbergera (1575, and again in 1577), Although designed 
for Roman Catholics, it never received the sanction of 
the pope, because many passages had been taken from 
the Bohemian Bible. It is known as the “Old Cra- 
cow Bible,” and copies are now very rare. The New 
Test. of this version first appeared at Cracow in 1556, 
and in the course of time other translations were pub- 
lished. Thus in 1563 the famous Radziwill Bible was 
published at Brzesc, under the title Biblia Swieta, to 
Jest, Ksteyt Starego y Nowego Zakonu, wlasnie z Zydow- 
skieyo, Greckiego, y Latinskiego, nowo na Polski jezyk z 
pilnoscia y wiernie wylogone. This edition was exe- 
cuted from the original texts by an anonymous trans- 
lator for the Calvinists, and printed at the expense of 
prince Radziwill; but his son, who became a Roman 
Gatholic, carefully bought up all the copies he could 
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find and burned them. In 1570 the Socinian Bible, 
translated from the original texts by Budny, a Unita- 
rian clergyman, was published at Nieswicz, in Lithuania, 
aud was reprinted at the same place in 1572. Only 
three copies are said to be extant. The authorized Po- 
lish Bible was first printed in Cracow in 1599, with the 
title Biblia, to jest Ksiegi Starego y Nowego testamento ; 
przez D. Jak. Woyka, w Krakowie, w druk. Lázárzo- 
wéy (1599, fol.). This edition, having been designed for 
Roman Catholics, was sanctioned by Clement VIII. The 
translation is accounted one of the best of European 
versions of the Vulg., the language being pure and clas- 
sical, though in some places slightly antiquated. It 
was executed by the Jesuit Jacob Wuyck. At present 
a copy of this edition is sold at Leipsic for 360 marks, 
or about $90. Two other editions followed in 1740 and 
1771. In 1632 the Dantzic Bible, translated by Paliu- 
rus, Wengierscius, and Micolaievius, from the original 
texts, was sent forth by the Reformed Church at Dant- 
zic, under the title Biblia Sacra, to jest Księgi Starego y 
Nowego Przymierza z Zydowskiego y Greckiego języka 
na Polski pilnie y wiernie przetlumaczone; we Gdansku 
w druk. Andrzeja Hunefelda. This Bible had passed 
through many editions before the British and Foreign 
Bible Society commenced its operations. In 1808 the 
Berlin Bible Society projected an edition of the Polish 
Scriptures. The text selected was that of the Dantzic 
edition. In 1813 the St. Petersburg Bible Society com- 
menced an edition of the New Test. from the text of 
Jacob Wuyck. Other editions from both of the above 
texts were issued by the Berlin society with the aid of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which are at 
present in circulation. According to the latest report 
(1878) of the latter society, a revision committee is en- 
gaged to prepare a translation of the New Test. from 
the original, the work to be completed in three years. 
4. Bohemian Version. — It seems that the greater 
part of a Bohemian version of the Scriptures was ex- 
tant at the close of the 14th century. When Huss be- 
gan to preach against the evils of Rome, the several 
portions of Scripture that had been translated into 
Bohemian were for the first time collected together. 
After his martyrdom, in 1415, copies of this Bible were 
greatly multiplied by his followers, and from A.D. 1410 
to 1488 (when this Bible was first printed), no less than 
four different recensions of the entire Scriptures can 
be distinctly traced, and many more of the New Test. 
From the date of the first publication of this Bible in 
1488 to the year 1804, fourteen editions of the same 
left the press. Between the years 1579 and 1601, a ver- 
sion of the Scriptures executed by the United (or Mora- 
vian) Brethren from the original texts was published in 
six quarto volumes at Kralitz,in Moravia: Biblij Ceské 
dil prvnisetsy. Fourteen translators are said to have 
been engaged on this splendid work (the price of which 
is given in a Leipsic catalogue at 510 marks, or about 
$128), and the whole was executed at the expense of 
baron John Zerotimus. This edition is now very scarce, 
most of its copies having been destroyed by the Jesuits. 
As to the translation and the notes accompanying the 
same, Schafarik has remarked that “they contain a 
great deal of that which, two hundred years later, the 
learned coryphzi of exegesis exhibited to the world as 
their own profound discoveries.” <A third edition of this 
Kralitz Bible was published in 1613 under the title 
Biblij Svatá, to jest, Kniha, v niz se vsecka Pjsma S. 
Starého y Nového Zákona obsahuji; v nově vytis- 
tena, a vydaná, which is also remarkable for its high 
price ($90) given in a Leipsic catalogue. In addition 
to the two versions above mentioned, a translation of 
the entire Scriptures from the Vulg. into Bohemian was 
published in, 1804 by Prochazka and Durich, under the 
title Biblij Ceská ...podlé starého obecného Latinského 
od svaté tjmské Katolické Cyrkve svdleného cykladu 
(Prague, 2 vols.). The design of issuing an edition 
of the Bohemian Bible was entertained by the Berlin 
society as early as 1805. Thecurrent of political events, 
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however, impeded the progress of the edition, which was 
not completed till 1807. In 1808 an edition of the Bible, 
carefully printed from the text of 1593. was edited by 
Prof. Palkovitch, of Hungary, with a list of obsolete 
words. After one hundred copies had been circulated, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society purchased in 1812 
the whole stock for distribution. Numerous other edi- 
tions have been issued since that time by the same soci- 
ety, and, in spite of the great opposition to the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures among the Bohemians, the latest 
report (1878) of that society shows that up to March 30, 
1878, all in all, 402,096 portions of the Holy Scriptures 
have been disseminated. 

5. Servian Version.—The Servian approximates more 
closely to the Old Slavonic than to any modern idiom, 
and its chief characteristic is the softness of its sound. 
Schafarik, in comparing the various Slavonic languages, 
fancifully but truly said, “Servian song resembles the 
tone of the violin; Old Slavonic, that of the organ; Pol- 
ish, that of the guitar. The Old Slavonic, in its psalms, 
sounds like the loud rush of the mountain-stream; the 
Polish, like the bubbling and sparkling of a fountain ; 
and the Servian, like the quiet murmuring of a stream- 
let in the valley.” As to the version into that language, 
it is of a comparatively recent period, since the ancient 
Slavonic version, more intelligible to the Servians than 
to any other members of the Slavonic family, has always 
been in use. We are told that in 1493 a translation of 
the Pentateuch into Servian was printed at Zenta, in 
Herzegovina: but it is probable that the language of 
this version approached nearer to the Old Slavonic than 
to the modern idiom. In 1815 a communication from 
Mr. Kopitar, of Vienna, was addressed to the committee 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society through baron 
De Sacy, of Paris, calling attention to the necessity of 
furnishing Servia with a version intelligible to the mass 
of the people. A Servian, by name Vuc Stephanovitch, 
was engaged to prepare an edition of the New Test. in 
Servian, which was not completed at press until 1824. 
As his translation was written in the common dia- 
lect of the people, many objections were made to it by 
those who preferred a more elevated style, bearing a 
stricter conformity to the Old Slavonic idioms. Soon 
after the appearance of this version, Prof. Stoikovitch 
was appointed by a committee of the St. Petersburg so- 
ciety to prepare a new version, holding a middle course 
between the common and the more ancient and classical 
phraseology of the language. ‘This edition was printed 
at St. Petersburg. When a second edition of the New 
Test. became necessary for Servia, the committee of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, having ascer- 
tained that the latter edition proved more acceptable to 
the people, resolved to take Stoikovitch’s text, and is- 
sued an edition of 2000 copies at Leipsic in 1830, which 
was followed by other editions published at different 
times. In 1864 the same society purchased the manu- 
script translation of the Psalms prepared by Prof. Da- 
nicic, which was published in 1865, From that time on, 
different parts of the Old Test. were published as soon as 
their translation was approved, and in 1869 the Servian 
Bible was completed. Asto the merit of this translation, 
we will mention the fact that the bishop of Pakrac, in 
Slavonia, the most talented of the Servian hierarchy, 
and in former days a strong opponent, has written to 
Mr. Danicic, the translator, in the following terms: “I 
am more pleased with your translation of the Bible than 
with any other. I only regret that I cannot express my 
approbation of your glorious work as freely as you de- 
serve and as I wish.” “ Danicic’s version,” as the Zagre- 
baçki Katholigke List (a Roman Catholic periodical) 
states, ‘is a valuable addition to our national literature. 
The clergy of both churches (Greek and Roman) can 
avail themselves of it with advantage; but, although 
the translation is an honest one, neither the Greek Ori- 
ental nor the Catholic Church can approve of it in its 
present state, nor can it be recommended to the people. 
What is to be done in the case? The Greek Oriental 
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Church, unless it desire to abide by its custom of using 
the ancient Slavonic and quoting from that, might 
easily bring Danicic’s version into conformity with its 
rules. The Catholic Church may do the same... . It 
is not worthy of praise that, with so many bishops of 
both churches, it should have been left to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society to produce a more popular 
translation than we have had hitherto. If things are 
allowed to remain as they are now, no prohibitions will 
be of any avail. The people will grasp at this transla- 
tion, unless an authentic one be provided for them.” 
That the writer in that journal was correct in his an- 
ticipation may be seen from the fact that up to March 
30, 1878, 132,109 copies of the Servian version had been 
distributed. 

6. Croatian Version.—The Servians and Croatians 
speak the same language, the only difference being in 
the written characters. The Servians belong almost 
without exception to the Greek Church, and use a modi- 
tied Cyrillian character, while the Croats, having re- 
ceived instruction in the Christian religion originally 
from Latin priests, belong in general to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and use the Roman character. A 
translation of the gospels into Croatian, or Dalmato- 
Servian, by Bandulovitch, appeared at Venice in 1613, 
but never obtained much circulation. In 1640 a Jesuit, 
by name Bartholomew Cassio, prepared a translation of 
the entire Scriptures, but it never was printed. After 
the lapse of another century, Stephen Rosa, a Roman 
Catholic priest, executed a new translation, which he 
forwarded to the pope with the request that it might be 
used in all the churches instead of the Old Slavonic ver- 
sion; but at the consideration of a committee appoint- 
ed by the pope, the project was formally rejected in 1754. 
At length, in 1832, by the renewed efforts of the Romish 
Church and the zealous aid of the deceased primate of 
Hungary, cardinal Rudnay, another version was com- 
pleted and permitted to pass through the press. It was 
printed in Roman letters, and was at once adopted by 
the Roman Catholics of Dalmatia and Croatia. This 
version, translated from the Vulg., and rendered con- 
formable in all points to the dogmas of the Romish 
Church, was executed by Katancsich, a Franciscan 
monk and professor. An entire new trayslation was 
commenced by Mr. Karadcic, completed by Mr. Dani- 
ci¢ in 1868, and published in 1869. In 1877 an edition 
of the Old and New Tests. was commenced by Dr. Su- 
lek, with the orthography revised and obsolete words 
changed. Of this revised edition the New Test. was 
published in 1878, which proves to be more acceptable 
because more intelligible than formerly. Altogether 
the British and Foreign Bible Society had circulated up 
to March 30, 1878, 52,025 copies of the Croatian version. 

T. Slovenian Version.—Slovenian is a dialect spoken 
in the Austrian provinces of Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Styria, and has been the vernacular of these regions 
since the 5th century, but was never embodied in a 
written form till towards the epoch of the Reformation. 
The first who wrote in this dialect was Truber, a canon 
and curate of several places in Carniola and Carinthia, 
In his endeavors to give to his people the Bible in the 
vernacular, he met with so much discouragement and 
opposition that he was obliged to take refuge with 
Christopher, duke of Wiirtemberg. Here he completed 
his translation, the first portion of which was the Gospel 
of Matthew, published at Tiibingen in Roman letters in 
1555, while the entire New Test. was completed at press 
in 1557. Dalmatin, who assisted Truber, translated the 
Old Test., and an edition of the entire Scriptures in 
Slovenian was printed under his direction, with the aid 
of Melancthon, in 1584, This edition was designed for 
the Protestants of Carinthia and Carniola, who were 
then very numerous; but they have been exterminated 
by the Jesuits, and almost all the copies of this edition 
seem to have been destroyed, In 1784 a version of the 
Scriptures-for the use of Roman Catholics was printed 
at Laybach, it being executed from the Vulg. by George 
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Japel. This version has since been reprinted. About 
the year 1817 another version is said to have been pre- 
pared by Ravnikar, a Roman Catholic divine at Laybach. 
Of late, however, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has undertaken a new translation of the New Test. into 
this dialect, made directly from the Greek. In 1870 the 
sixty-sixth Annual Report of that society announced the 
publication of the gospels of Matthew and Mark. Al- 
though the most violent opposition has been awakened 
by the circulation of these gospels, not a word has been 
uttered which could lead to the supposition that the 
translation is in any degree a failure. In 1871 an edi- 
tion of the four gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
was published, which was followed in 1875 by an edition 
of 2000 copies of the Epistle to the Romans, and in 1877 
by the publication of three additional epistles. Of the 
Old Test. the Psalms are prepared for publication. Al- 
together the British and Foreign Bible Society has cir- 
culated in about eight years 23,500 copies of the New 
Test., the best evidence of the timely undertaking of 
this version. 

8. Slovakian Version.—This dialect is spoken in the 
north-west of Hungary. It approximates closely to 
the Servian, but has been greatly influenced by the 
Bohemian, which the Slovaks have adopted as their 
literary language. A translation of the Bible, made by 
the canon G. Palkowic, was printed in 1831. 

9. Bulgarian Version.—The first translation into this 
dialect was commenced in 1820 by the archimandrite 
Theodoseos, and completed in 1822. Only the Gos- 
pel of Matthew was printed at St. Petersburg in 1823. 
In 1827 another translation of the New Test. was com- 
pleted by Sapounoff, of which the four gospels only were 
printed. In 1836 the British and Foreign Bible Society 
set an entirely new translation on foot, and the complete 
New Test. was published at Smyrna in 1840. Other 
editions have since been issued from the London press, 
and up to March 30, 1878, 51,918 copies of the New 
Test. had been distributed. The earnest demand for 
the Word of God evinced by the Bulgarian population 
encouraged the British and Foreign Bible Society to 
take steps for obtaining a translation of the entire Old 
Test., and this work was completed in 1858, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Riggs, of the American mission. 
It was printed at Smyrna, and left the press in Septem- 
ber, 1863. In 1873 the report of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society stated that a new edition of the 
Bulgarian Bible was in course of preparation by the 
Rev. Dr. Long, introducing some small corrections in 
order to make the whole work uniform in style and 
phraseology. Since 1875 this new edition has been in 
circulation. : 

10. Wendish Version —The Latin term Venedi, Ger- 
man Wenden, is the specific appellation of a Slavonic 
tribe located in Upper and Lower Lusatia. Two dialects 
are predominant among them—that of Upper Lusatia 
and that of Lower Lusatia, the former resembling more 
the Bohemian, the latter the Polish. At an early peri- 
od attempts seem to have been made to translate por- 
tions of the Bible into Wendish. In 1728 a version of 
the entire Scriptures in Upper Wendish appeared at 
Budissen, or Bautzen, in Upper Lusatia, which was fol- 
lowed by an emended edition in 1742, and a third edi- 
tion in 1797, All these editions strictly follow the Ger- 
man version of Luther. With the aid of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Dresden society published an 
edition of 3000 copies of the version of 1728 in 1817. 
For Lower Lusatia an edition was also published in 
1818. New editions soon followed, and in 1860 an edi- 
tion of 5000 copies, carefully revised by the Rev. Mr. 
Teschner, was published at Berlin. 

11. Wendish-Hungarian Version.—A peculiar dialect 
of the Wendish is spoken by about 15,000 Protestant 
Slavonians in the Szala and other districts of Hungary. 
The New Test. has been translated for this race by 
Stephen Kuznico, or Kugmits, an edition of which has 
been printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
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together with a version of the Psalms by the Rev. Mr. 
Trplan. 

12. Lettish or Livonian Version—The maritime por- 
tion of Livonia bordering on the Baltic, and also part 
of Courland, are occupied by a small nation to whom 
this dialect is vernacular. According to Dalton, their 
number amounted in 1870 to about 900,000 souls, of 
whom 150,000 belong to the Church of Rome and the 
remainder to the Lutheran Church. The Livonians are 
indebted for their version of the Bible to Ernest Glück, 
dean of the Lutheran Church in Livonia. He was a 
native of Saxony, and bestowed eight years upon this 
version. After it was revised by John Fischer, a Ger- 
man professor of divinity and general superintendent of 
Livonia, it was printed at the command and expense of 
Charles XI in 1689. This edition was so favorably re- 
ceived that a second was soon demanded, and in 1739 a 
second and revised edition, consisting of 9000 copies, was 
printed at Königsberg, the New Test. having previously 
been published at Riga in 1730. In 1815 another impres- 
sion of the New Test., according to the received edition 
of Fischer, was printed by the Courland section of the 
St. Petersburg Bible Society at Mittau, consisting of 
15,000 copies. Numerous copies of the Lettish Testa- 
ment have also within a recent period been distributed 
in the province by the agency of the American Bible 
Society. An edition of 20,500 New Tests. was printed 
in 1854 at the expense of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. In 1866 another edition, together with the 
Psalms, was issued, under the title Ta Jauna Derriba 
muhsu Kunga Jesus Kristus jeb Deewa swehti wahrdi 
Kas pehz ta Kunga Jesus Kristus peedsimschanas no 
teem swehteem preezas-mahzitajeem un Apustuteem irr 
usrakstiti, The seventieth report (1874) of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society stated that “a revision of 
the Lettish Scriptures is in progress, partly at the ex- 
pense of the Livonian and Courland synods, the prin- 
cipal reviser being Prof. Bielenstein. The committee 
have ordered an edition of the New Test. according to 
this version. It is expected that the Old Test. will also 
be revised shortly.” Altogether, the British and For- 
eign Bible Society had distributed up to March 30, 1878, 
158,750 New Tests. with Psalms. 

13. Lithuanian Version.—The Lithuanian dialect is 
now spoken only by the peasantry, Polish being the lan- 
guage of the middle and upper classes, It is interesting 
that the dialect used by the Protestant Lithuanians dif- 
fers from that spoken by the Roman Catholic Lithuanians, 
This difference is not to be traced back to any confession- 
al quarrel, but rather to territorial influences—the Lu- 
therans and Reformed living more in the northern part 
(Kovno, Wilna, Courland), the Catholics more in the 
southern part (Poland). Hence Lithuanian proper is 
spoken by the former, while the latter use the Shamaitic 
or Samogitian dialect. See SAMOGITIAN VERSION. The 
first translation into this dialect was made at the close 
of the 16th century by John Bretkius, of Bammeln, near 
Friedland, and pastor of Labiau. He afterwards became 
pastor of the Lithuanian Church at Königsberg, and 
there he commenced his version in 1579, which he com- 
pleted in 1590. From the MS., which was deposited in 
the Royal Library at Königsberg, the New Test. was 
printed at Strasburg in 1700, by order of Frederick I, 
king of Prussia. A new translation was undertaken by 
Rev. John Jacob Quandt, at the order of Frederick Will- 
iam, king of Prussia. The New Test. and the Psalms 
were completed in 1727, and the entire Bible in 1735, in 
which year it was also printed, with the title Biblia, tai 
esti: Wissas szwentas rdsztas, séno ir Naujo Testamento. 
A second edition of the Bible, with Luther’s German text, 
was published at Königsberg in 1755. In 1806 the 
British and Foreign Bible Society was informed that, 
although the province of Lithuania possessed 74 church- 
es and 460 schools, the people were almost destitute of 
the Scriptures. An edition of 3000 copies of the Bible 
was accordingly printed by the society at Königsberg 
in 1816, which was followed by other issues. The New 
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Test. now in circulation has the title Naujas Testa- 
mentas músu Wieszpatiés ir Iszganytojo Tezaus Kristaus 
i stetuwiszkaje Kalbų iszwerstus, Up to March 30, 1878, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society had distributed 
13,000 Bibles and 53,111 New Tests. with the Psalms. 

14. Samogitian Version (q. v.). 

See The Bible of Every Land; Dalton, Das Gebet des 
Herrn in den Sprachen Russlands ; but more especially 
the Annual Reports of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. (B. P.) 


Sleep (properly 4%, xaðeúðw) is taken in Script- 
ure either (1) for the sleep or repose of the body (Jonah 
i, 5, 6; Psa. iv, 8) or (2) the sleep of the soul, i. e. su- 
pineness, indolence, or stupid inactivity of the wicked 
( Rom. xiii, 11, 12; Eph. v, 14; 1 Cor. xv, 34), whose 
“ damnation slumbereth not” (2 Pet. ii, 3); or (3) for 
the sleep of death (Jer. li, 39; Dan. xii, 2; John xi, 11; 
1 Cor. xv, 51; 1 Thess. iv, 13, 14). See DEATH. 

The early Christians looked upon the death of the 
body as a sleep from which they should awake to in- 
herit glory everlasting. In the Greek word cemetery, 
signifying a sleeping - place, applied by them to the 
tomb, there is a manifest sense of hope and immortal- 
ity, the result of Christianity. In the catacombs of 
Rome, where multitudes of the early Christians rest in 
hope, among the inscriptions may be read, in a Latin 
dress, “ Victorina Sleeps;”’ “ Zoticus laid here to 
Sleep ;” “The Sleeping -place of Elpis;” “Gemella 
sleeps in Peace.” Emblems of their sure and certain 
hope of a resurrection abound; such as a vessel support- 
ing a burning flame, and the palm branch and wreath; 
signifying victory over death. See INSCRIPTIONS. 

The manner of sleeping in Eastern climates is very 
different from that in colder regions, The present 
usages appear to be the same as those of the ancient 
Jews. Beds of feathers are altogether unknown, and 
the Orientals generally lie exceedingly hard, Poor 
people who have no certain home, or when on a jour- 
ney, or employed at a distance from their dwellings, 
sleep on mats, or wrapped in their outer garment, which 
from its importance in this respect was forbidden to be 
retained in pledge over night (D’Arvieux, iii, 257; Gen. 
ix, 21, 23; Exod. xxii, 26, 27; Deut. xxiv, 12, 13). 
Under peculiar circumstances a stone covered with some 
folded cloth or piece of dress is often used for a pillow 
(Gen. xxviii, 11). The wealthy classes sleep on mat- 
tresses stuffed with wool or cotton, which are often no 
other than a quilt thickly padded, and are used either 
singly or one or more placed upon each other. A sim- 
ilar quilt of finer materials forms the coverlet in winter, 
and in summer a thin blanket suffices; but sometimes 
the convenient outer garment is used for the latter pur- 
pose, and was so among the Jews, as we learn from 1 
Sam. xix, 13, where Michal covers with a cloak or man- 
tle (corresponding to the modern abba or hyk) the im- 
age which was to represent her husband sleeping. See 
Bouster. The difference of use here is, that the poor 
wrap themselves up in it, and it forms their whole bed; 
whereas the rich employ it as a covering only. A pil- 
low is placed upon the mattress, and over both, in good 
houses, is laid a sheet. The bolsters are more valuable 
than the mattresses, both in respect of their coverings 
and material. They are usually stuffed with cotton or 
other soft substance (Ezek. xiii, 18, 20); but instead 
of these, skins of goats or sheep appear to have been 
formerly used by the poorer classes and in the hardier 
ages. These skins were probably sewed up in the nat- 
ural shape, like water-skins, and stuffed with chaff or 
wool (1 Sam. xix, 13). See PrLiow. 

It is evident that the ancient Jews, like the modern 
inhabitants of their land, seldom or never changed their 
dress on going to bed. Most people only divest them- 
selves of their outer garment, and loosen the ligatures 
of the waist, excepting during the hottest part of the 
summer, when they sleep almost entirely unclad. See 
Coucn. 
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As the floors of the better sort of Eastern houses 
were of tile or plaster and were covered with mats or 
carpets, and as shoes were not worn on them, and the 
feet were washed, and no filthy habits of modern times 
prevailed, their floors seldom required sweeping or 
scrubbing ; so that frequently the thick, coarse mat- 
tresses were thrown down at night to sleep upon 
(Hackett, Jllust. of Script. p. 104). See BEDCHAMBER. 
The poorer people used skins for the same purpose, and 
frequently they had but a simple mattress, or a cloak, 
or a blanket, which probably also answered to wrap 
themselves in by day (Exod. xxii, 26, 27; Deut. xxiv, 
12,13). Hence it was easy for the persons whom Jesus 
healed “to take up their beds and walk” (Matt. ix, 6; 
Mark ii, 9; John v,8). See BEDSTEAD. 

To be tormented in bed, where men seek rest, is a 
symbol of great tribulation and anguish of body and 
mind (Job xxxiii, 19; Psa. xli,3; Isa. xxviii, 20). See 
BED. 

Sleeper, JOSEPH JONATHAN, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Vincenttown, 
N. J., Jan. 24, 1793, and was converted Aug. 31, 1812, 
uniting with the Methodist Episcopal Church in Bur- 
lington. In 1823 he received a local preacher’s license, 
and in 1837 was admitted into the New Jersey Con- 
ference. In 1857 he took a supernumerary relation, in 
which, and that of a superannuate, he remained until 
his death in Pemberton, N. J., Feb. 27, 1873. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 25. 


Sleepers, Seven, THE. See SEVEN SLEEPERS. 


Sleidan (originally Philippson), JOHANN, a celebrat- 
ed historian of the Reformation in Germany, and an actor 
in the scenes he describes, was born in 1506 at Schleiden, 
in the present governmental district of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Prussia, and educated at Liege and Cologne. At the age 
of eighteen he became private tutor to a son of count 
Mandersheid, in whose domain the village of Schleiden 
was situated, and in that capacity visited France, where 
he devoted himself to the study of jurisprudence and 
became licentiate of that faculty (at Orleans, 1525), 
Through the influence of cardinal John du Bellay of 
Paris, Sleidan was appointed by king Francis I inter- 
preter to the embassy which attended the diet at Ha- 
genau in 1540; and in the following year the landgrave 
Philip of Hesse secured his appointment as messenger, 
interpreter, and historiographer to the Smalcald League 
(see Von Rummel, Philipp d. Grossmiithige, etc. [ Giessen, 
1830], ii, 439). It is evident, therefore, that Sleidan 
was by that time an adherent of the evangelical faith; 
and he soon afterwards proved himself a determined 
opponent of the Church of Rome by publishing two 
addresses, the one to the princes of the empire and 
the other to the emperor (Orationes Duce [ Argent. 
1544, and in German, 1567]). He also left the ser- 
vice of king Francis, and established his home per- 
manently at Strasburg. In 1545 he published a Latin 
version of Philip Comines’ history of Louis XI and of 
the duke Charles of Burgundy; and in the same year 
he was instructed by the Smalcald League “to write a 
complete history of the renewed religion.” He there- 
fore began his famous work De Statu Relig. et Reipubl. 
Carolo Quinto Cesare Commentarii. He also, in that 
year, accompanied the Protestant embassy to England, 
in order to negotiate a peace with France, and on his 
return in 1546 he married Jola von Nidbruck, who bore 
him three daughters and lived with him in wedlock to 
her death, in 1555. In 1548 he published a Latin edi- 
tion of Comines’ Charles VIII, and in 1550 a Summa 
Doctr. Platon. de Republica et Legibus (Argent.), and a 
Latin edition of De Sevsel on the French State and the 
duty of kings. He attended the Council of Trent in 
1551 in the capacity of representative of the city of 
Strasburg, but was not received, and in 1552 he went 
to the camp of king Francis, near Saverne, for the pur- 
pose of inducing the king to modify his demands for 
the support of the army. In 1554 he visited the Con- 
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vent of Naumburg as the ambassador of Strasburg (Salig, 
Hist. d. Augsb. Conf. i, 682; ii, 1043). The somewhat 
noted work De Quatuor Summis Impertis Libri Tres 
(Argent. 1557) was probably written in the last year 
of the author’s life. He died in 1556. Sleidan was 
characterized by frankness and a love for the truth. 
His.style as an author was natural and easy, his Latin 
classical, his sources well chosen. His works accord- 
ingly commanded attention at an early period. and will 
always be important for the history of the Reforma- 
tion. They were published in numerous editions, 
that of 1785 and 1786 (Frankfort-on-the-Main) being 
the best in German. See Dr. Theod. Paur, J. Sletdun’s 
Comment. uber d. Regierungszeit Karls V, ete. (Leips. 
1843), where a rich literature relating to Sleidan is 
given. 

Sleipner, in Norse mythology, was the famous 
eight-footed horse of Odin. See SVADILFAR. 


Sleipnisfraendi, in Norse mythology, was a sur- 
name of Loke, who assumed the form of a mare and en- 
ticed the steed Svadilfar away from his lord, afterwards 
giving birth to the eight-footed horse Sleipner (q. v.). 


Slicer, Henry, D.D., a distinguished minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Annapo- 
lis, Md., March 27, 1801. He joined the Church in 
Baltimore in his seventeenth year, and was licensed to 
preach in his twentieth year. He was received into 
‘the Baltimore Conference in 1822, and his appointments 
(from 1822 to 1874) may be thus classified: seven years 
on circuits; twenty years in stations; two years agent 
of the Metropolitan Church, Washington, D. C.; eight 
years chaplain of the Seamen’s Union Bethel, Balti- 
more; and fifteen years as presiding elder, He was a 
member of eight General Conferences—namely, 1832, 
1840, 1844, 1852, 1856, 1860, 1868, 1872. When the East 
Baltimore Conference was formed he became a member 
of it, and continued such until 1868, when he returned 
to the Baltimore Conference. He died April 23, 1874. 
Mr. Slicer was a man of vigorous intellect, self-reliant 
and indefatigable. His ministry is an instructive ex- 
ample of devotion to primitive Methodist usage, of 
sympathy with judicious changes, and of punctilious 
discharge of official duties. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1875, p. 16. 

Slidrugtanni, in Norse mythology, was a sur- 
name of the golden boar, Gullin Bursti, made by the 
dwarfs. 


Slidur, in Norse mythology, was one of the Eli- 
vogs, rivers which flow from the well Hoergelmer. 


Slime is the constant rendering in the A. V. of the 
Heb. 319, chemdr, the hommar of the Arabs, translated 
dogaXrog by the Sept., and bitumen in the Vulg. That 
our translators understood by this word the substance 
now known as bitumen is evident from the following 
passages in Holland’s Pliny (ed. 1634): “The very 
clammy slime Bitumen, which at certaine times of the 
yere floteth and swimmeth upon the lake of Sodom, 
called Asphaltites in Jury” (vii, 15; vol. i, p. 163). 
“The Bitumen whereof I speake is in some places in 
manner of a muddy slime ; in others, very earth or min- 
erall” (xxxv, 15; vol. ii, p. 557). 

The three instances in which it is mentioned in the 
Old Test. are abundantly illustrated by travellers and 
historians, ancient and modern. It is first spoken of 
as used for cement by the builders in the plain of Shi- 
nar, or Babylonia (Gen. xi, 3). The bitumen pits in the 
vale of Siddim are mentioned in the ancient fragment 
of Canaanitish history (xiv, 10); and the ark of papy- 
rus in which Moses was placed was made impervious to 
water by a coating of bitumen and pitch (Exod. ii, 3). 

Herodotus (i, 179) tells us of the bitumen found at 
Is, a town of Babylonia, eight days’ journey from Baby- 
lon. The captive Eretrians (Herod. vi, 119) were sent 
by Darius to collect asphaltum, salt, and oil at Arderic- 
ca, a place two hundred and ten stadia from Susa, in 
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the district of Cissia. The town of Is was situated on 
a river or small stream of the same name which flow- 
ed into the Euphrates and carried down with it the 
lumps of bitumen which were used in the building of 
Babylon. It is probably the bitumen springs of Is 
which are described in Strabo (xvi, 743). Eratosthe- 
nes, whom he quotes, says that the liquid bitumen, 
which is called naphtha, is fcund in Susiana, and the 
dry in Babylonia. Of the latter there is a spring near 
the Euphrates, and when the river is tlooded by the 


| melting of the snow the spring also is filled and over- 


flows into the river. ‘The masses of bitumen thus pro- 
duced are fit for buildings which are made of baked 
brick. Diodorus Siculus (ii, 12) speaks of the abun- 
dance of bitumen in Babylonia. It proceeds from a 
spring, and is gathered by the people of the country, 
not only for building, but, when dry, for fuel instead of 
wood. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii, 6, 23) tells us 
that Babylon was built with bitumen by Semiramis 
(comp. Pliny, xxxv, 51; Berosus, quoted by Josephus, 
Ant, x, 11,1; Contra Apion. i, 19; Arrian, Exp. Al. vii, 
17, 1, etc.) The town of Is, mentioned by Herodotus, 
is, without doubt, the modern Hit, on the west, or right, 
bank of the Euphrates, and four days’ journey north- 
west, or rather west-northwest, of Bagdad (Sir R. Ker 
Porter, Trav. ii, 361, ed. 1822). The principal bitumen 
pit at Hit, says Mr. Rich (Afemoir on the Ruins of Bab- 
ylon, p. 63, ed. 1815), has two sources, and is divided by 
a wall in the centre, on one side of which the bitumen 
bubbles up, and on the other the oil of naphtha. Sir 
R. K. Porter (ii, 315) observed “that bitumen was chief- 
ly confined, by the Chaldean builders, to the founda- 
tions and lower parts of their edifices, for the purpose 
of preventing the ill effects of water.” “With regard 
to the use of bitumen,” he adds, “I saw no vestige of 
it whatever on any remnant of building on the higher 
ascents, and therefore drier regions.” This view is in- 
directly confirmed by Mr. Rich, who says that the te- 
nacity of bitumen bears no proportion to that of mor- 
tar. The use of bitumen appears to have been con- 
fined to the Babylonians, for at Nineveh, Mr. Layard 
observes (Vin. and Bab. ii, 278), “Bitumen and reeds 
were not employed to cement the layers of bricks as 
at Babylon; although both materials are to be found 
in abundance in the immediate vicinity of the city.” 
At Nimriid bitumen was found under a pavement (ibid. 
i, 29), and “the sculpture rested simply upon the plat- 
form of sun-dried bricks without any other substructure, 
a mere layer of bitumen about an inch thick having 
been placed under the plinth” (ibid. p. 208). In his de- 
scription of the firing of the bitumen pits at Nimradd 
by his Arabs, Mr. Layard falls into the language of our 
translators, “ Tongues of flame and jets of gas, driven 
from the burning pit, shot through the murky canopy. 
As the fire brightened, a thousand fantastic forms of 
light played amid the smoke. To break the cindered 
crust and to bring fresh slime to the surface, the Arabs 
threw large stones into the spring. ... In an hour 
the bitumen was exhausted for the time, the dense 
smoke gradually died away, and the pale light of the 
moon again shone over the black slime pits” (ibid. p. 
202). See BABYLON. 

The bitumen of the Dead Sea is described by Strabo, 
Josephus, and Pliny. Strabo (xvi, 763) gives an ac- 
count of the volcanic action by which the bottom of 
the sea was disturbed and the bitumen thrown to the 
surface. It was at first liquefied by the heat, and then 
changed into a thick, viscous substance by the cold 
water of the sea, on the surface of which it Hloated in 
lumps (GwAot). These lumps are described by Jose- 
phus ( War, iv, 8, 4) as of the size and shape of a head- 
less ox (comp. Pliny, vii, 13). The semi-liquid kind 
of bitumen is that which Pliny says is found in the 
Dead Sea, the earthy in Syria about Sidon. Liquid 
bitumen, such as the Zacynthian, the Babylonian, and 
the Apolloniatic, he adds, is known by the Greeks by 
the name of pis-asphaltum (comp. Exod. ii, 3, Sept.) 
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He tells us, moreover, that it was used for cement, and 
that bronze vessels and statues and the heads of nails 
were covered with it (Pliny, xxxv, 51). The bitumen 
pits by the Dead Sea are described by the monk Bro- 
cardus (Descr. Terr. Sanct. c. 7, in Ugolino, vi, 1044). 
The Arabs of the neighborhood have perpetuated the 
story of its formation as given by Strabo. “They say 
that it forms on the rocks in the depths of the sea, 
and by earthquakes or other submarine concussions is 
broken off in large masses and rises to the surface” 
(Thomson, Land and Book, i, 336). They told Burck- 
hardt a similar tale. “The asphaltum, hommar, which 
is collected by the Arabs of the western shore is said to 
come from a mountain which blocks up the passage 
along the eastern Ghor, and which is situated at about 
two hours south of Wady Mojeb. The Arabs pretend 
that it oozes up from fissures in the cliff, and collects in 
large pieces on the rock below, where the mass gradu- 
ally increases and hardens until it is rent asunder by 
the heat of the sun with a loud explosion, and, falling 
into the sea, is carried by the waves in considerable 
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quantities to the opposite shores” (Trav. in Syria, p. and the stone was then discharged by letting go one of 


394). Dr. Thomson tells us that the Arabs still call 
these pits by the name bidret hiimmar, which strikingly 
resembles the Heb. beeréth chemar of Gen. xiv, 10 (ut 
sup.). See SALT SEA. 

Strabo says that in Babylonia boats were made of 
wicker-work and then covered with bitumen to keep 
out the water (xvi, 743). In the same way the ark of 
rushes or papyrus in which Moses was placed was plas- 
tered over with a mixture of bitumen and pitch or tar. 
Dr. Thomson remarks (p. 224): “This is doubly inter- 
_ esting, as it reveals the process by which they prepared 
the bitumen. The mineral, as found in this country, 
melts readily enough by itself; but then, when cold, it 
is as brittle as glass. It must be mixed with tar while 
melting, and in that way forms a hard, glossy wax per- 
fectly impervious to water.” We know from Strabo 
(xvi, 764) that the Egyptians used the bitumen of the 
Dead Sea in the process of embalming, and Pliny (vi, 
35) mentions a spring of the same mineral at Corambis 
in Ethiopia. See BITUMEN. 


Sling (Sbp, kila; Sept. opevõóvn; Vulg. funda), 
an implement which has in all ages been the favorite 
weapon of the shepherds of Syria (1 Sam. xvii, 40), and 
hence was adopted by the Israelitish army as the most 
effective weapon for light-armed troops. The Benja- 
mites were particularly expert in their use of it; even 
the left-handed could “sling stones at a hair and not 
miss” (Judg. xx, 16; comp. 1 Chron. xii, 2). Accord- 
ing to the Targum of Jonathan and the Syriac, it was 
the weapon of the Cherethites and Pelethites, It was 
advantageously used in attacking and defending towns 
(2 Kings iii, 25; Josephus, War, iv, 1, 3), and in skir- 
mishing (ibid. ii, 17,5). Other eastern nations availed 
themselves of it, as the Svrians (1 Macc. ix, 11), who 
also invented a kind of artificial sling (1 Mace. vi, 51), 
the Assyrians (Judg. ix, 
7; Layard, Nin. and Bab. 
ii, 344), the Egyptians 
( Wilkinson, i, 357), and 
the Persians (Xenophon, 
Anab. iii, 3, 18). The 
construction of the weap- 
on hardly needs descrip- 
tion. It consisted of a 
couple of strings of sin- 
ew, or some fibrous sub- 
stance, attached to a 
leathern receptacle for 
the stone in the centre, 
which was termed the 
kaph (23), i. e. pan (1 
Sam. xxv, 29). The 
sling was swung once or 
twice round the head, 
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the strings. Sling-stones (sd5-795N) were selected for 
their smoothness (1 Sam. xvii, 40), and were recognised 
as one of the orditfary munitions of war (2 Chron. xxvi, 
14). In action the stones were either carried in a bag 
round the neck (1 Sam. xvii, 40), or were heaped up at 
the feet of the combatant (Layard, Nin. and Bab. ii, 344). 
The violence with which the stone was projected sup- 
plied a vivid image of sudden and forcible removal (Jer. 
x,18). The rapidity of the whirling motion of the sling 
round the head was emblematic of inquietude (1 Sam. 
xxv, 29, “the souls of thine enemies shall he whirl 
round in the midst of the pan of a sling”), while the 


' sling-stones represented the enemies of God (Zech. ix, 15, 





“they shall tread under foot the sling-stones”), The 
term margemah (1337'S) in Prov. xxvi, 8 is of doubtful 
meaning. Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 1263) explains of “a 
heap of stones,” as in the margin of the A. V., the Sept.; 
Ewald and Hitzig, of “a sling,” as in the text. The sim- 
ple weapon with which David killed the giant Philistine 
was the natural attendant of a shepherd, whose duty it 
was to keep at a distance and drive off anvthing attempt- 
ing to molest his flocks. The sling would be familiar to 
all shepherds and keepers of sheep, and, therefore, the 
bold metaphor of Abigail has a natural propriety in the 
mouth of the wife of a man whose possessions in flocks 
were so great as those of Nabal (1 Sam. xxv, 29). 

Later in the monarchy, slingers formed part of the 
regular army (2 Kings iii, 25), though it would seem 
that the slings there mentioned must have been more 
ponderous than in earlier times, and that those which 
could break down the fortifications of so strong a place 
as Kir - harascth must have been more like the engines 
which king Uzziah contrived to “shoot great stones” 
(2 Chron, xxvi, 15). In ver. 14 of the same chapter 
we find an allusion (concealed in the A. V. by two in- 
terpolated words) to stones specially adapted for slings, 
“Uzziah prepared throughout all the host shields and 
spears ... bows and sling-stones.” 

Shepherd life in Syria and Arabia affords peculiar fa- 
cilities for the cultivation and acquirement. of this art; 
and Burckhardt notes of the modern Bedawin that “ the 
shepherds who tend flocks at a distance from the camp 
are armed with short lances, and also with slings, Which 
they use very dexterously in throwing stones as large 
as a man’s fist” (Notes on the Bed. i, 57). Thomson 
speaks of the extraordinary skill of the lads of Hasbeya 
with this weapon (Land and Book, ii, 372). In various 
other countries the use of the sling was much practiced 
in ancient times; the inhabitants of the Baleares (Ma- 
jorca and Minorca) were particularly distinguished for 
it. See ARMOR. 


Slith, in Norse mythology, was one of the thirty- 
seven rivers of Hell, which rise in the well Hoergelmer, 
and flow around Niflheim. 


SLOANE CODEX 


Sloane Codex (Heb.). This codex, formerly 
known as Kenn. 126, is now designated as Sloane 4708. 
It originally belonged to Da Costa of Amsterdam, and 
is now in the library of the British Museum. It con- 
tains the later prophets. It has no Masoretic notes; 
but the Keri, vowels, and accents have been added by 
a later hand. According to Heidenheim, this codex 
was written between the 6th and 8th centuries; but 
Strack says, “Hunc codicem esse antiquum libenter 
concedimus, minime vero plus undecim sæcula eum ha- 
bere demonstratum est, cum e sola literarum figura de 
librorum Hebraicorum ætate accurate concludi nequeat.” 
Whatever may be the age, the Sloane codex contains 
a great many various readings as well as omissions. 
Thus, e. g., we notice: 

Isaiah i, 30, mbY, V. D. H. nby. 
ii, 6, 195555, V. D. H. 7>"35, 
iii, 6, "J", V. D. H. To. 
iii, 18, TIA WH", V. D. H. WIN "0n, 
iv, 4, “3R mT, V. D. H. "3N. 
vi, 5, DUMDW Reo DI qina omitted. 
vii, 14, MIM omitted. 
xi, 11, "3X omitted. 
xvii, 10, 07397339, V. D. H. 03233. 
xx, 1,1130 omitted. 
XXv, 11, MTW omitted. 
xxvii, 9, IP3" omitted. 
li, 18, T55 “WR, V. D. H. maba. 
liii, 11, TNW and PY omitted. 
Ivi, 2, bbrn maw 21W omitted. 
lvi, 7, N^I omitted. 
lvi, 11, 1959 ND DWI mym Mya omitted. 
lvii, 7, OW, V. D. H. maw. 
lvii, 15, 35 omitted. 
Ivii, 18, 15 omitted. 
Ix, 10, "NNW omitted. 
lx, 19, "2 omitted. 
lxiv, 8, "3 omitted. 
3, TPN omitted. 
8, “129 omitted. 


lxv, 
lxv, 


These readings we have taken from Heidenheim’s 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für englisch- theologische 
Forschung und Kritik, where in i, 268-274, 398-405, 
553-562; ii, 73-79, the variations and omissions of this 
codex are noted down. See also Strack, Prolegomena 
Critica (Lips. 1873), p. 47. (B. P.) 

Sloss, James Lone, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in the parish of Bellaghy, County of Derry, Ire- 
land, March 13, 1791. He enjoyed good opportunities 
for early education in his native country, emigrated to 
the United States with his father’s family in 1803, and 
settled in Lexington, Va. He was apprenticed to the 
printer’s trade for seven years; after this he pursued his 
studies under private instruction, at the same time teach- 
ing as an assistant, and completed his preparatory course 
for the ministry under the care of Rev. Dr. Moses Wad- 
del, of Willington, S.C. He was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of South Carolina Nov. 18, 1817; the next day 
received a commission as a missionary through portions 
of Georgia and the newly formed settlements of the then 
Alabama Territory; and was ordained Oct. 3, 1818. 
Subsequently he became pastor of the following charges : 
The Church at St. Stephens, Clarke Co., Ala., for three 
years; the three churches of Selma, Pleasant Valley, 
and Cahawba, three years; at Somerville, Morgan Co., 
six years; at Florence, Lauderdale Co., eleven years, 
where he died, Aug. 5, 1841. Mr. Sloss was a man of 
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evincing a clear, logical, and discriminating judgment. 
As a pastor he had few, if any, equals, being always 
intensely devoted to the spiritual interests of his peo- 
ple. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 581. 
(J. L. S.) 


Slovenian Version. Slovenian is a South-Sla- 
vic dialect, spoken in parts of Styria, and in Carinthia, 
Carniola, Croatia, etc. Iu all the southern provinces of 
the present empire of Austria, the doctrines of the Ref- 
ormation made rapid progress in the beginning of the 
16th century. In 1599, according to a letter written by 
a Romish bishop to pope Paul V, only one fifth of the 
population of the capital city of Laybach was left to the 
Romish Church, and that small portion consisted main- 
ly of the poor and ignorant. In 1572 primus Truber, 
once a Romish priest, afterwards a minister of the Gos- 
pel, completed the first translation of the New Test. into 
the Slovenian, which was published in 1577. In 1584 
Truber’s successor, George Dalmatin, published at Wit- 
tenberg the first entire Slovenian Bible, based on Lu- 
ther’s translation. In 1628 the empress of Austria per- 
emptorily ordered “all non-Catholic gentlemen and 
farmers, and all nobles (male and female),” to leave the 
realm within the space of one year. This was the end 
of the Reformation in those parts, and Rome succeeded 
in putting out the light of the glorious Gospel. The 
Slovenian language, never fully developed, but since 
then greatly neglected, has of late years revived in a 
remarkable degree. One sign of this revival appears 
in the translation into this dialect of the gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, which were printed in 1869. The 
Roman Catholic priests, who for the last two hundred 
years have had things all their own way, did certainly 
not look with a kindly eye on this small book; but the 
success which attended the circulation of these two gos- 
pels encouraged the committee of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society to go on, and subsequently, in 1871, 
the remaining gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
forming together the first volume of the New Test., 
were added. As to the translation itself, and its effect, 
the sixty-seventh Annual Report (1871) of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society states: “It would be idle to 
set up a plea for perfection in a first translation; but the 
fruits of honest and competent criticism will be avail- 
able for improvement in subsequent editions, which, 
it is hoped, may be speedily in demand. The appear- 
ance of the version has pruduced some consternation, 
and it is regarded as an uncomfortable sign that, after 
the Bible had been successfully suppressed for ages, it 
should again emerge in the 19th century clothed in the 
vernacular of the Slovenian race.” But the consterna- 
tion thus produced seems to be without any effect upon 
the arduous and important task of rekindling this lamp 
of life; for not only is the New Test. almost complete, 
but the Psalms also are in preparation. That there is 
a great demand for this translation may be seen from 
the fact that from the publication of the parts of the 
New Test. up to March 30, 1878, 23,500 copies had 
been disposed of. For this version comp. the Annual 
Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society since 
1869. (B.P.) See SLavonic VERSIONS. 

Sluice is in Isa. xix, 10 the improper rendering of 
the A. V. for "210, séker, hire (“ reward,” in Prov. xi, 
18). 

Sluyter, RICHARD, a minister of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, born at Nassau, N. Y.,1787. He grad- 
uated at the New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 
1815, and became pastor at Claverack, Columbia Co., 
N. Y., from 1816 to 1843, when he died. He served also, 
in connection with his Claverack Church, one or two 
neighboring churches for some years. He was eminent 
as an apostolic spirit, and for the numerous remarkable 
revivals that blessed his labors. In some of these “the 
converts were numbered by hundreds. He wore himself 
out in the work. His memory, as a man of God, is still 


fine intellectual abilities—every exercise of his mind | fresh in the hearts of the people of all that region, which 
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‘was spiritually transformed by his labors.” He had “a 
fine, and even martial, appearance, great conversational 
powers, energy, hopefulness, courage, simplicity, and gen- 
erosity. He was an unusually excellent singer. He was 
incessantly visiting his people and talking about their 
souls, He was active, self-denying, in the establishment 
of new churches, in whole or part formed out of his own. 
His death-bed was a scene of great spiritual beauty and 
power.” His Memoir was prepared by Rev. R. O. Currie, 
D.D. See Corwin, Manual, p. 209. (W. J. R. T.) 


Smalbroke, RICHARD, an English prelate, was 
borm at Birmingham in 1672, and graduated from Mag- 
-dalen College, Oxford, in 1694. He took his degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity in 1706 and of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1708. He was chaplain to archbishop Tenison, treas- 
urer of Llandaff in 1712, and afterwards prebendary of 
Hereford. He was consecrated bishop of St. David’s 
Feb. 2, 1723; whence he was translated to the see of 
Lichfield and Coventry Feb. 20, 1730. He died Dec. 
22, 1749. He published, /nguiry into the Authority of 
the Primitive Complutensian Edition of the New Test 
CLond. 1722, 8vo0):—Reflections on Mr. Whiston’s Con- 
duct: —and Animadversions on the New Arian Reproved. 
His great work was 4 Vindication of our Saviour's 
Miracles (ibid. 1728, 8vo) :—also Sermons and Charges 
(ibid. 1706-32). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 3. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v.; Lardner, 

Works; London Gent. Mag. \xxv; Nichol, Lit. A nec. ; 
Shaw, Staffordshire; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Smalcald, Articles of. 
SCHMALKALD. 


Smaicald, League of. 
LEAGUE OF. 


Small, Arthur M., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Charleston, S.C. He was converted in early 
life, and, after an academical training in his native city, 
he graduated at Oglethorpe University, Milledgeville, 
Ga.; studied theology in the Columbia Seminary, S. C.; 
was licensed by Charleston Presbytery in 1854, and or- 
dained by Harmony Presbytery in 1857. He preached 
for some time at Liberty Hill, S. C., then two years at 
Tuskegee, Ala., and finally at Selma, in the bounds of 
South Alabama Presbytery. During one of the raids 
made by portions of the United States army in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, the town of Selma was at- 
tacked, and, with others, Mr. Small rallied to its defence, 
and was instantly killed in the fight, on April 2, 1865. 
Mr. Small’s talents were of a high order. As a preacher 
of the Gospel, he was universally aud greatly admired, 
always aiming to present its plain, simple truths with 
great distinctness, See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1866, p. 362. (J. L. S.) 


Small, Samuel M., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born a slave in Maryland about 
1803. He was converted when twenty-six, and in 1836 
was taken to New Orleans, where, in 1850, he was li- 
censed to preach by the Rev. (now bishop) N. H. 
M'‘Tyeire, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
During the war he was removed to Alabama, but re- 
turned to New Orleans when peace was restored. He 
was sent by the Rev. J. P. Newman as a missionary 
among the freedmen, and upon the organization of the 
Louisiana Conference in 1865 was admitted on trial. In 
1871 he was granted a superannuated relation, and set- 
tled in East Feliciana Parish, where he died, Oct. 12,1873. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 16; Simp- 
son, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 


Smalley, Blam, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born in Dartmouth, Mass., Oct. 27,1805. He graduated 
at Brown University, Providence, R. I., studied theology 
privately, was licensed by the Mendon Congregational 
Association of Massachusetts, and ordained, June 17, 
1829, as colleague with the Rev. Dr. Emmons, over the 
Church at Franklin, Mass. In 1838 he became pastor 
of Union Church, Worcester, Mass., and in 1854 of the 
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Second Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y., as successor 
of the Rev. Charles Wadsworth. He died July 30, 1858, 
Dr. Smalley was a man of decided piety and ability, and 
was the author of The Worcester Pulpit, with Notices 
INstorical and Biographical (Boston, 12mo). See Wil- 
son, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1860, p. 78; Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, av. (J. L. S.) 


Smalley, Henry, a Baptist preacher, was born in 
Piscataway, N. J., Oct. 23, 1765, and was admitted by 
baptism to the communion of the Baptist Church there 
when about sixteen vears old. He was educated first 
at Queen’s College, New Brunswick, and then at Prince- 
ton, where he graduated in 1786. He was licensed to 
preach in 1788, and in 1790 he began to preach for the 
Cohansey Baptist Church, Cumberland Co., N. J., and 
on Nov. 8 of the same year was ordained its pastor. In 
this charge he continued forty-nine years, until removed 
by death, Feb. 11, 1839. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, vi, 281. 


Smalley, John, D.D., a Conero minister, 
was born in Lebanon, Conn., June 4, 1734; graduated 
at Yale College in 1756; studied theology under the 
Rev. Joseph Bellamy; was ordained pastor of the New 
Britain Society, Berlin, Conn., April 19, 1758; and died 
June 1, 1820. He was a distinguished theologian, and 
a faithful and successful preacher. He published, Ser- 
mons on Natural and Moral Inability (1769) :— Eternal 
Salvation not a Just Debt (1785), against John Murray : 
—Concio ad Clerum: At the Election (1800) :—Sermons 
on Connected Subjects (1803):— Sermons (1814). See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 559. 

Smalridge, Grorcr, a learned English prelate, 
was born in Lichfield, Staffordshire, in 1663. He was 
sent to Westminster School in 1678 by Ashmole, the 
celebrated antiquary. In May, 1682, he was elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford, where, having taken his degree 
of B.A., he became tutor. In July, 1689, he entered 
holy orders, and about 1692 was appointed minister of 
Tothill Fields Chapel. In 1693 he was collated to a 
prebend in the cathedral of Lichfield. He was chosen 
lecturer of St. Dunstan’s in the West, London, in 1708, 
which he resigned in 1711, when he was made one of 
the canons of Christ Church, and succeeded Atterbury 
in the deanery of Carlisle, as he did likewise in the 
deanery of Christ Church in 1713. In 1714 he was 
consecrated bishop of Bristol, and queen Anne soon after 
appointed him her lord-almoner, in which capacity he 
for some time served her successor, George I. Refusing 
to sign the declaration which the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the bishops in and about London had drawn 
up against the rebellion in 1715, he was removed from 
that place. He soon regained the favor of the princess 
of Wales, afterwards queen Caroline, who was his patron 
until his death, in 1719. He published, A ntmadversions 
on the Eight Theses, etc., in 1687, having for its full title 
Church Government, Part V, a Relation of the English 
Reformation, etc.:— Actio Davisiana (1689, 4to):— 
Twelve Sermons (1717, 8vo). Also Sixty Sermons pub- 
lished by his widow (1726 fol.; 2d ed. 1727; new ed. 
Oxf. 1832, 2 vols. 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v.; 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict, 8. v. 


Smaltz, Jonn H., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 17, 1793. He enjoyed 
the advantages of an early religious training; gradu- 
ated at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J.; studied 
theology in the seminary in that place; was licensed 
by the Classis of New Brunswick, May 27, 1819; en- 
tered upon his work as a missionary in New Jersey, and 
for three vears performed the toilsome duties of his call- 
ing. In 1822 he connected himself with the Presbyte- 
rian Church; was ordained, by the Philadelphia Second 
Presbytery over the Third Presbyterian Church, Balti- 
more, Md., and subsequently was settled in German- 
town, Pa.; Frederick City, Md.; Trenton, N. J.; and 
Harrisburg, Pa. He died July 30, 1861. Mr. Smaltz was 


SMARA 


a plain, practical preacher, and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of all his duties. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Al- 
manac, 1862, p. 118. (J. L. S.) 


Smara, in Hindû mythology, is a surname of the 
love-god, Kamadeva. See Kama. 


Smaragdus, the name of several monkish writers 
in the Middle Ages. 

1. An abbot of the Convent of St. Michael, in the di- 
ocese of Verdun, who was one of the most learned of 
Frankish theologians in the Carlovingian period. He 
stood high in the regard of the emperor Charlemagne, 
as appears from the fact that in A.D. 810 he was asso- 
ciated with a commission to convey to pope Leo III the 
decisions of the Synod of Aix-la-Chapelle of 809 with 
regard to the Filioque dispute, and served as its secre- 
tary (comp. the record from his pen entitled .4cta Colla- 
tionis Romane, in Baronius, Ann, ad ann. 809, No. 54-63 ; 
Labbe, Coll. Concil. tom, vii; and in Migne’s complete 
ed. of Smaragdus [ Paris, 1852], p. 971 sq.). Louis the 
Pious also esteemed Smaragdus highly, and not only 
gave donations and immunities to St. Michael’s Con- 
vent (see the Charte Ludovici .. . et Lotharii... 
pro Monast. S. Michaelis, in Baluze, Miscell. lib. iv, and 
Migne, p. 973 sq.), but also constituted him one of the 
arbitrators in the quarrel of the abbot Ismund of Milan 
with his monks (see the Epist, ad Ludov. August. in Du- 
chesne, Script. Rer, Franc.ii,718q.). The year of Sma- 
ragdus’s death is not known, though he does not. seem to 
have outlived the king, Louisthe Pious. His writings, 
now very largely accessible in Migne, as above, give 
evidence of considerable familiarity with patristical 
lore and of a pious and practical mind, somewhat influ- 
enced by the healthful and sober tendency of the Frank- 
ish-German theology of the time. ‘There is, however, 
no sign of originality in them. His principal exegeti- 
cal work—the Comment. 8. Collect. in Evangel, et Epist. 
etc. (lst ed. Strasburg, 1594)—is a mere compilation, 
without other method than the mere concatenation of 
opinions expressed by older writers, and without a defi- 
nite adhesion to either historico-grammatical interpre- 
tation or excessive allegorizing. His second important 
work—Expositio s. Comment, in Reg, S. Bened.—is more 
independent. In it Smaragdus appears as a supporter of 
the strict principles of monastic reform advocated by his 
contemporary Benedict of Aniane. A similar tendency 
is displayed in Diadema Monachorum, a collection of 
ascetic rules for the government of monks, compiled 
from the Church fathers. The Via Regia is essentially 
an extract from the last-mentioned work. The above, 
with others of minor importance, are printed in Migne; 
and, together with certain unprinted manuscripts (con- 
cerning which, see Mabillon, Annal. p. 350 8q.), con- 
stitute all of the works of Smaragdus which have been 
preserved to us. 

2. A friend and pupil of Benedict of Aniane, whose 
real name was Ardo. Having witnessed the death of 
Benedict, he was appointed to write his biography (see 
the work, Vita S. Benedicti Antanensis, in Mabillon, 
Acta SS. 0. S. B. See. iv, pt. i, p. 191 sq.; and Migne, 
pt. ciii, p. 354 sq.). Smaragdus died in 843, aged sixty 
years. 

3. The abbot of a monastery at Litneburg, Sax- 
ony, which was founded in 972 by the duke Hermann 
Billung, so that he could not belong to a period ear- 
lier than about A.D. 1000. Nothing is known with 
regard to literary labor performed by his hand, though 
he may be the author of a Grammatica Major s. 
Comment. in Donatum, from which Mabillon gives ci- 
tations (Annal. p. 858 sq.), and which is sometimes 
ascribed to Smaragdus No.1. See D’Achery, Spiciley. 
i, 238. 


Smart, James P., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Huntingdon, Pa., July 14, 18314. He received 
a careful home training, graduated in Jefferson College, 
Pa., studied divinity in the Associate Seminary in Can- 
onsburg, was licensed by the Chartiers Presbytery and 
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ordained by the Miami Presbytery in 1839, and his first 
and only charge was Massey’s Creek, O. Here he la- 
bored with true apostolic zeal and earnestness, and died 
Feb. 28, 1861. Mr. Smart was a man of vigorous mind 
and noble heart. He was for many years stated clerk 
of the Xenia Presbytery. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Al- 
manac, 1862, p. 235. (J. L. S.) 


Smart, John G., D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born in Huntingdon, Pa., Aug. 3, 1804. He graduated 
at Jefferson College, Pa., in 1826, studied theology pri- 
vately, was licensed by the Associate Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, Aug. 17, 1826, and ordained pastor of the 
Associate Church in Johnstown, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1829, 
where he continued to labor until 1837, when he rè- 
moved to Baltimore, Md., and in 1838 was installed pas- 
tor of the Church in that city. This relation was dis- 
solved in 1850, and he removed to Cambridge, N. Y., 
where he continued without a charge, but was engaged 
in preaching almost constantly in the many vacancies 
which occurred in the Presbytery of Cambridge, to 
which he belonged. He died July 18, 1862. Dr. Smart 
was a man, of very superior mental power. He was 
well skilled in the languages, particularly the Latin, 
and while a student of theology edited the Ovations of 
Cicero for Tower & Hogan, publishers in Philadel- 
phia. His distinguishing characteristic was his ac- 
quaintance with the rules of Church order. Such was 
his reputation as an ecclesiastical disciplinarian that he 
was chosen by the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church as chairman of the committee to 
draft a book of discipline. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Al- 
manac, 1863, p. 363; The Evangelical Repository, s. v.3 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Auth.s.v. (J. La S.) 


Smectymnuus, an answer to bishop Hall's re- 
monstrance to Parliament in defence of his book Epis- 
copacy of Divine Right, The name of the treatise is 
fictitious, made up of the initial letters of the authors, 
viz. Stephen Marshal, Edward Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurston, When 
the bishop replied to their book, these divines published 
a vindication of their answer to the Humble Remon- 
strance, This being an appeal to the legislature on 
both sides, may be supposed to contain the merits of 
the controversy, The debate was upon these two 
heads—(1) of the antiquity of liturgies, or forms of 
prayer; (2) of the apostolical institution of diocesan 
episcopacy. 

Smell (nwa or HIM, fragrance; °D, stench). 
Jacob said to his sons, after the slaughter of the She- 
chemites (Gen. xxxiv, 30), “Ye have troubled me, to 
make me to stink among the inhabitants of the land” — 
Ye have given me an ill scent, or smell, among this people. 
The Israelites, in a similar manner, complained to Moses 
and Aaron (Exod. v, 21), “The Lord look upon you, 
and judge, because you have made our savor to be ab- 
horred in the eves of Pharaoh and in the eves of his 
servants,” ‘This manner of speaking occurs frequently 
in the Hebrew. In a contrary sense, Paul says (2 Cor. 
ii, 15, 16), “ We are unto God a sweet savor of Christ in 
them that are saved and in them that perish; to the one 
we are the savor of death unto death, and to the other 
the savor of life unto life.” In the sacrifices of the old 
law, the smell of the burnt-offerings is represented in 
Scripture as agreeable to God (Gen. viii, 21), “ And 
thou shalt burn the whole ram upon the altar; it is 
a burnt-offering unto the Lord; it is a sweet savor. 
an offering made by fire unto the Lord.” The same 
thing, by analogy, is said of prayer (Psa. cxli, 2), 
“Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense, 
and the lifting-up of my hands as the evening sacri- 
tice.” So John, in allusion to this service of the Old 
Test., represents the twenty-four elders with “ golden 
vials full of odors, which are the prayers of the saints ” 
(Rev. v, 8). 


Smernitza, in Slavic mythology, was an appari- 
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tion whose coming always occasioned the decease 
of persons who were sick. The phantom was in- 
visible to the dying themselves, but neighbors might 
observe it skulking about and finally entering the 
house of the victim, whose fate was then inevita- 
ble. The spasmodic twitchings and the throat-rattle 
off the last hour were evidences of the force which 
Smernitza employed to separate the soul from the | 
body. 

Smet, HANS VON DER KETTEN, son of the Dutch 
antiquarian of the same name, was born in Nimeguen 
-About 1630, and was pastor at Alkmaer until 1684, when 
he received a call to Amsterdam, where he died May 23, 
1710, leaving several religious works, 


Smet, Peter John de, a Roman Catholic mis- 
Sionary, was born in Dendermonde, Belgium, Dec. 31, 
1801. Hecame to the United States in August, 1821; en- 
tered the Jesuit novitiate at Whitemarsh, Md.; went to 
Missouri in 1823, and aided in founding the University 
of St. Louis, in which he labored until 1838. He was 
then sent to found a mission among the Pottawattomies, 
afterwards laboring among the Flatheads and the Black- 
feet. Taking a general superintendence of these mis- 
sions, he travelled to collect money for them. He died 
in St. Louis, May 23, 1873. His principal works are, 
Letters, Sketches, and Residence in the Rocky Mountains 
(Phila, 1843, 12mo0):—Oregon Missions and Travels over 
the Rocky Mountains (N. Y. 1847) :— Western Missions 
and Missionaries (1863, 12mo) :— Reisen in den Felsenge- 
birgen, etc. (St. Louis, 1865). See Appletons’ Cyclop. ; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer, Authors, s. v. 

Smeton, Tuomas, a learned Scotch divine and 
educator, was born in Gask, near Perth, in 1536. He 
was educated at the University of St. Andrew’s, and af- 
terwards studied in Paris. He went to Rome, and en- 
tered the Society of Jesuits; but, going to Geneva; he 
was confirmed in his intention of leaving the Church of 
Rome. From Geneva he went to Paris, where he nar- 
rowly escaped the massacre. Arriving in London, he 
publicly renounced popery, and settled at Colchester, 
Essex, as a schoolmaster. In 1578 he returned to Scot- 
land, joined Knox and the other Reformers, was appoint- 
ed minister of Paisley and member of the General As- 
sembly which met at Edinburgh the same year, and was 
chosen moderator in the Assembly of 1579. He was soon 
after made principal of the College of Glasgow, and died 
in 1583. His only publication is entitled Responsio ad 
Hamilton’ Dialogum (Edinb, 1579, 8vo), a defence of 
the Presbyterians, to which is added Erimii Viri Joannis 
Knorti, Scoticane Ecclesia Instauratoris, etc. See Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Chal- 
mers, Biog, Dict, s. v. 


Smiglecius, MARTIN, a learned Jesuit, was born 
in Poland in 1562. He entered the Society of Jesuits 
in Rome in 1581, and after making great progress in 
his studies was sent back to Poland, and taught phi- 
losophy at Wilna for four vears and divinity for ten. 
He became rector of several colleges and superior of 
the convent at Cracow. He died July 26, 1618. He 
published many works against the Protestants, but 
dis principal work is his Logic (Ingolst. 1618, 2 vols. 
4to). 


Smik, in Lettish mythology, was a god of the Lith- 
uanians, to whom they dedicated the first furrow turned 
up by the plough, and whatever should grow on it. To 
cross such a furrow was regarded as an insult to the 
god. 


Smilax, a young girl in Grecian mythology who 
tenderly loved Crocus, As their love was hopeless, the 
gods changed them into flowers bearing their respective 
names, ` 


Smintheus, in Grecian mythology, is a surname 

given to Apollo in the Troad, from the town of 

Sminthe. It is derived, by some, from sminthos, a 
mouse. 
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Smite (M23, rúrrw, etc.), to strike, is often used in 
Scripture for to kill. Thus David smote the Philistine, 
i. e. he killed Goliath. The Lord smote Nabal and Uz- 


: ziah, i. e. he put them to death. To smite an army is to 


conquer it, to rout it entirely. To smite with the 
tongue is to load with injuries and reproaches, with 
scandalous reflections. To smite the thigh denotes in- 
dignation, trouble, astonishment (Jer. xxxi, 19).—Cal- 
met. 


Smith (JN, chardsh), a workman in stone, wood, 
or metal, like the Lat. fuber, but sometimes more ac- 
curately defined by what follows, as 5193 Wam, a 
workman in iron, a smith; Sept. récrwy, rexrwy o10n- 
pov, xadrxeve, reyvirne ; Vulg. faber and faber ferrari- 
us (1 Sam. xiii, 19; Isa. xliv, 12; liv, 16; 2 Kings xxiv, 
14; Jer. xxiv, 1; xxix,2), In 2 Chron. xxiv, 12 “ work- 
ers in iron and brass” are mentioned, The first smith ’ 
mentioned in Scripture is Tubal-cain, whom some writ- 
ers, arguing from the similarity of the names, identify 
with Vulcan (Gerh. Vossius, De Orig. Idolol. i, 16). He 
is said to have been “an instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron” (Gen. iv, 22), or, perhaps more properly, 
a whetter or sharpener of every instrument of copper 
or iron. So Montanus, “ ucuentem omne artificium zris 
et ferri;” Sept. opupoxomoc yadketc yadKov Kai siôn- 
pov; Vulg. “fuit malleator et faber in cuncta opera ris 
et ferri.” Josephus says that he first of all invented 
the art of making brass (Ant. i, 2,2). As the art of 
the smith is one of the first essentials to civilization, 
the mention of its founder was worthy of a place among 
the other fathers of inventions. So requisite was the 
trade of a smith in ancient warfare that conquerors re- 
moved these artisans from a vanquished nation, in or- 
der the more effectually to disable it. Thus the Philis- 
tines deprived the Hebrews of their smiths (1 Sam. xiii, 
19; comp. Judg. v, 8). So Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, treated them in later times (2 Kings xxiv, 14; 
Jer. xxiv, 1; xxix, 2). With these instances the com- 
mentators compare the stipulation of Porsenna with the 
Roman people after the expulsion of their kings: “Ne 
ferro, nisi in agricultura, uterentur” (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xxxi, 14). Cyrus treated the Lydians in the same 
manner (Herodotus, i, 142), See HANDICRAFT. 

"30%, masgér, smith, occurs in 2 Kings xxiv, 14, 16; 
Sept. ovyKNeiwy ; Jer. xxiv, 1; xxix, 2; Vulg. clusor, 
or inclusor. Buxtorf gives “ claustrarius, faber ferra- 
rius.” The root "30, to close, indicates artisans “ with 
busy hammers closing rivets up,” which suits the con- 
text better than other renderings, as setters of precious 
stones, seal-engravers, etc. 

In the New Test. we meet with Demetrius, “the sil- 
versmith,” at Ephesus, apyupoxozroc, “a worker in sil- 
ver;” Vulg. argentarius; but the commentators are not 
agreed whether he was a manufacturer of small silver 
models of the Temple of Diana, vaoùc apyupoie, or, at 
least, of the chapel which contained the famous statue 
of the goddess, to be sold to foreigners, or used in pri- 
vate devotion, or taken with them by travellers as a 
safeguard; or whether he made large cows represent- 
ing the temple and image. Beza, Scaliger, and others 
understand a coiner or mint-master (see Kuinöl, ad 
loc.). That the word may signify a silwer-founder is 
clear from the Sept. rendering of Jer. vi, 29. From 
Plutarch (Opp. ix, 301, 473, ed. Reisk.) and Hesychius 
it appears that the word signifies any worker in silver or 
money. A coppersmith named Alexander is mentioned 
as an opponent of Paul (2 Tim. iv, 14). 

Other Heb. terms substantially indicating the handi- 
craft of a smith are: WWD, lotésh ; Sept. opvporóroç ; 
Vulg. malleator, a hammerer (A. V. “ instructor”); a 
term applied to Tubal-cain in Gen. iv, 22 (see Gesen. 
Thesaur. p. 530, 755; Saalschittz, Arch. Hebr. i, 143) ; 
and abin, holêm; Sept. o rvmrwy, he that smites (A. V. 
“smootheth”) the anvil (O$ 9, opvpa, incus), Isa. xli, 7. 
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A description of a smith’s workshop is given in Ecclus, 
xxxviii, 28, See MECHANIC. 


Smith, Albert, D.D., a Congregational minister 
and teacher, was born in Milton, Vt., Feb. 15, 1804, In 
1826 he went to Hartford, Conn., and began a course of 
study preparatory to entering upon the profession of the 
law. He soon after experienced a change of heart, which 
also brought a change in his views of life, and led him 
to turn his attention to the ministry. He graduated at 
Middlebury College, Vt., in 1831; also at Andover The- 
ological Seminary in 1835; and in 1836, having been 
licensed by Andover Congregational Association, he was 
ordained by the Congregational Council, and became 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Williamstown, 
Mass, In 1839 he was called to the professorship of 
languages in Marshall College, Mercersburg, Pa., and in 
1841 to the chair of rhetoric and oratory in his alma 
“mater at Middlebury, Vt. In 1845 he returned to the 
ministry, and became pastor of the Church in Vernon, 
Conn., where he remained till 1854, when, compelled by 
declining health, he removed to Peru, Ind. In the 
summer of 1855 he was employed in Dyquoin, in the 
southern part of Illinois, in the service of the Home 
Missionary Society; and in the fall of that year he set- 
tled at Monticello, Ill, where he died, April 24, 1863. 
Dr. Smith was a man of uncommon intellectual power. 
He was an accurate and eloquent writer, an acute and 
profound theologian, and a wise, faithful, and affec- 
tionate pastor. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1864, p. 321; Congregational Quarterly, 1863, p. 349. 
(J. L. S.) 


Smith, A. B., a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born on Bell Creek, Fayette Co., West 
Va., June 13, 1829. He joined the Church in his thir- 
teenth year. He was received into the West Virginia 
Conference in the spring of 1859, took a superannuated 
relation in 1862, but was ordained elder in 1863. He 
was made effective in 1868, but died in the spring of 
1870. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 40. 


Smith, Alexander J., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born in South Carolina in 
1831. He united with the Church when nine years of 
age, and was licensed to preach and admitted on trial 
in the Mississippi Conference, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in 1855. After being ordained elder, 
he was located at his own request. He was admitted 
into the Arkansas Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in 1869, and labored faithfully until his 
death, Feb. 2, 1875. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1875, p. 158. 


Smith, Alexander L., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Marlborough 
District, S. C., Dec. 5, 1828, and was received into the 
South Carolina Conference in 1847. He remained ef- 
fective for twenty years, supernumerary one year, and 
superannuated for nearly four years, He died in Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Aug. 25, 1872. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences of M. E. Ch., South, 1872, p. 671. 


Smith, Amos, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Frederick County, Va., April 
30, 1795, and professed conversion in 1811. He served 
as a soldier during the war of 1812, after which he stud- 
ied in Asbury College, Baltimore. In 1820 he was ad- 
mitted on trial into the Baltimore Conference, and thus 
commenced a long life of usefulness. He was ordained 
deacon Sept. 29, 1822, and elder April 10, 1825. In 1839 
he was appointed to the office of presiding elder, but 
was compelled to resign, on account of ill-health, in the 
winter of 1841-42, He became a member of the East 
Baltimore Conference upon its formation in 1857, and 
in 1863 was a superannuate, continuing, however, to 
preach frequently. He died Jan. 20,1868. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1868, p. 29. 


Smith, Anson C., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Bridgewater, N. H., Dec. 
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20, 1810, and made profession of religion in 1831. He 
entered the ministry in 1834 as local preacher, and was 
admitted into the New Hampshire Conference in 1835, 
receiving ordination as deacon in 1837, and as elder 
in 1839. His health failed in 1859, and he died April 
23, 1862. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1863, 
p. 103. 


Smith, Archer B., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Georgetown, S. C., and graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in the class of 1828, and pursued his theological 
studies at Newton. His ministerial life was spent at 
the South, chiefly in Virginia, where he was highly 
respected. He died at his residence at Auburn Mills, 
Hanover Co., Va., Dec. 5, 1877. (J. C. S.) 


Smith, Archibald G., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born in New York in 1826, 
and was admitted into full connection in the Rock River 
Conference in 1856, He sustained an effective relation 
for eleven years, and was superannuated four years. He 
died at Shell Bark, Butler Co., Ill., August, 1870. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 275. 


Smith, Asa, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
received on trial in the Philadelphia Conference in 1800, 
and appointed to the Northumberland and Wyoming 
Circuit. He subsequently travelled Salem, Freehold, 
Gloucester, Bristol, Cecil, Chester, Bohemia, Kent, Do- 
ver, Queen Ann’s, Lancaster, Northampton, Essex, Stat- 
en Island, Somerset, Snow Hill, Annamessex, Dorches- 
ter, Accomac, and Salisbury circuits, which terminated 
his active ministry. He died in April, 1847. Mr. Smith 
was abundant in labors, and was often denominated “a 
son of thunder.” See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
iv, 203. 

Smith, Asa D., D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Amherst, Mass., Sept. 21, 1804. At 
the age of seventeen, while living at Windsor, Vt., he was 
called by divine grace to a new life, and there he con- 
secrated himself with all his characteristic earnestness 
to the service of Christ. ‘The vows he then took he 
most sacredly kept, nor ever turned aside from the one 
great purpose God had wrought in his soul. He very 
soon commenced a preparatory study for the work of 
the ministry, and entered Dartmouth College in 1826. 
Here the traits of character which distinguished him in 
after-life—industry, energy, fidelity, and singleness of 
purpose to the one great object of his early consecra- 
tion—were made conspicuous. His remarkable power 
of extemporaneous speech drew to him the marked and 
admiring attention of the students. He ranked very 
high as a scholar, and was among the very first in his 
class; in some respects he had no superior. He was a 
decided Christian, and knew the secret, which so many 
fail to learn, of living a decidedly godly life at col- 
lege. He never was more active, or accomplished more 
for the salvation of souls in his after-life, than during 
his college course of four years, After leaving college he 
taught an academy one year in Maine. During that 
year the school was blessed witb a revival of religion. 
From Maine he went to the Theological Seminary at 
Andover. After completing the course he was ordained 
to the ministry, and settled as pastor over a church in 
New York city, in which charge he continued for thirty 
years, While in that city he was associated with its 
leading men in all the public, benevolent, and religious 
movements of the time. His prominent position in the 
literary and religious world brought many applications 
for him to leave the pulpit for services in colleges and 
seminaries for which he was regarded as so eminently 
fitted. From the retirement of Dr. Lord from the pres- 
idency of Dartmouth College, attention was directed to 
him as his successor. He received a unanimous call 
from the trustees of the college, which, after prayerful 
deliberation, he accepted. Dr. Smith entered upon his 
work in the full maturity of life with all the fire and 
energy of youth. Endowed with every quality which 
the highest mental culture could give, and freighted 
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with an experience rich in every department of litera- 
ry, social, and religious life, he resolved to carry out the 
design of the founders of the college to impart a sanc- 
tified learning to all who should gain access to its halls. 
So thoroughly was he devoted to his great work that 
every moment was consecrated to the interests of the 
institution. He knew but one work, and every interest 
in which he took a part was made to contribute to the 
welfare of the college. His life as a pastor was, as it 
were, acted over again, for, while his care extended to 
the temporal welfare of his flock, he was, if possible, 
more anxious about their salvation. He improved oc- 
casions to converse with them on the subject of religion, 
and prayed much for them, while he asked for them an 
interest in the prayers of others. Dr. Smith not only 
took an interest in the affairs of the college, but in all 
things that pertained to the welfare of the community. 
As a citizen he was public-spirited, always earnest for 
improvements, quite up to the means of securing them, 
always willing to bear his full share of labor or expense. 
No one in the community was more free, more gener- 
ous in aid of every good cause, or more ready to con- 
tribute of his substance to those in need. By over-ex- 
ertion his health became somewhat impaired and it 
was necessary for him to remain abroad during the 
winter and spring of 1870. With that exception he 
was rarely laid aside from labor during the thirteen 
years of his connection with the college. In Novem- 
ber of the last year, near the close of the fall term, he 
was suddenly stricken down by acute disease, and from 
that blow he never fully recovered, nor had sufficient 
strength to attend to his official duties. Following the 
advice of his physician and his own judgment, he ten- 
dered, early in the winter, his resignation of the presi- 
dency. It was accepted with reluctance on the part 
of the trustees, but only when they saw there was no 
hope of his final recovery. He was grateful to God for 
having permitted him to render so long a service, and, 
though he could have wished it protracted, yet he was 
resigned to the divine will. During the last few days 
he was extremely weak, and at the close, without pain, 
he gently fell asleep in Jesus to enjoy the “rest that 
remains for the people of God,” Aug. 17,1877. Dr. Asa 
D. Smith was author of the following: Letters to a 
Young Student :— Memoir of Mrs. L. A. Leavitt :—Im- 
portance of a Scriptural Ministry:—A Discourse on 
the Life and Character of Charles Hall, D.D.:—The 
Puritan Churchs Stewardship :—Beneficence our Life 
Work:—Two Baccalaureate Discourses :—Obedtence to 
Heaven's Law :—Death Abolished :—Introduction to Pi- 
oneer American Missions in China:—with numerous 
articles in the American Theological Review and Bibli- 
cal Repository. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors,s.v. (W.P. S.) 

Smith, Azariah, M.D., a minister of the Congre- 
gational Church, was born in Manlius, N. Y., Feb. 16, 
1817. From a very early age he was kept at school, 
studying, in addition to the ordinary branches, algebra, 
Latin, and Greek. In the spring of 1834 he entered 
the freshman class in Yale College. In 1835, during a 
revival, he was the subject of converting grace. Soon 
after his conversion he became interested in the subject 
of missions, and made his impressions known to Dr. 
Armstrong, one of the secretaries of the American 
Board. Immediately after graduation he went to Ge- 
neva, N. Y., where he pursued the study of medicine in 
the office of Prof. Spencer, attending six lectures a day. 
He engaged in Sunday-school work and was secreta- 
ry of the village Tract Society. In 1839 he went to 
Philadelphia, where he spent three months, enjoying, 
under the special favor of Prof. Hodge, access to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital and also to the dispensary and 
almshouse. In October he entered the Theological Sem- 
inary at New Haven. During the winter he kept up 
his medical as well as theological studies, and received 
from the medical school connected with the college the 
degree of M.D., Jan. 24, 1840. He also, day by day, at- 
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tended the lectures of the law-school on Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. His was not a mere smattering, but 
his application was such that he thoroughly mastered 
what he undertook. On Aug. 30, 1842, he was ordained 
at Manlius, and he embarked for Western Asia in No- 
vember following, arriving at Smyrna after a voyage 
of fifty-three days. After residing at Brisa and Con- 
stantinople for a few months, he proceeded to Trebi- 
zond, where he remained five months, spending the 
most of his time in studying Turkish and practicing 
medicine. In 1844 he visited Smyrna, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
and Beirût, and made a tour in the interior to Aleppo, 
Orfa, Diarbekir, and Mosul. He was at Mosul when 
Botta was disentombing one of the palaces of Nineveh; 
he also travelled for a time with Mr. Layard. At Mo- 
sul it was his sorrowful privilege to attend the dying 
couch of the excellent Dr. Grant. This year he made 
a trying and dangerous tour in the mountain Nestori- 
an districts of Kurdistan, going, through much peril, 
as far north as Julamerk, returning to Mosul, and 
thence to Alexandretta. In 1845 he travelled exten- 
sively after visiting Constantinople, including a visit to 
Trebizond and Erzerum, where he remained a vear and 
a half. ‘This year he was mobbed for affording protec- 
tion to an Armenian priest who had fled to his house, but 
by his determined courage and perseverance the offend- 
ers were punished and damages were recovered from 
the Turkish government. His travels were extensive, 
and he often went many miles out of his way to ad- 
minister medicine for the cholera at different missiona- 
ry stations, What was so widely known and exten- 
sively used in this country in 1849 as “ Dwight’s Chol- 
era Mixture” was his own preparation. Once he was 
attacked with this disease in the wilderness, his only 
attendant forsaking him through fear; but after two 
days’ suffering he recovered sufficiently to proceed on 
his journey. At length, in 1848, he arrived at Aintab, 
seventy miles north of Aleppo, which he made his mis- 
sionary home. It had a population of Armenian Chris- 
tians amounting to 12,000, twice that of the Mohamme- 
dan residents —a field large enough to wear out the 
most untiring energy. He returned to America the 
same year, was married, and went back to his field. 
Everything he knew, he knew thoroughly; and every- 
thing he did, it was with all his might. As the author 
of valuable papers on meteorology, Syrian antiquities, 
and natural history, published in the 4 merican Journal 
of Sctence, he at once took rank with the best scholars 
of his own land, thus confirming the declaration that 
“none have made richer contributions to the material 
of the naturalist and geographer than are being made 
by the missionaries of the Cross.” He who lived and 
labored so faithfully for others was not forgotten by his 
Lord in the trying hour. When death came, June 3, 
1851, it found him prepared. In the midst of painful 
struggles which amounted almost to agony, he uttered, 
in Turkish, his last words—“ Joy, joy! praise, praise !” 
(W.P.S.) 


Smith, Bela, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in 1784, converted when about eighteen years of 
age, and admitted on trial by the New York Conference 
in 1809. In 1810 he was ordained deacon as a mission- 
ary to Canada; in 1811 admitted into full connection 
and appointed to Ulster Circuit, He was ordained, in 
1812, elder, and appointed to Delaware Circuit; 1813, 
Newburg Circuit; 1814-15, New Windsor; 1816, Dela- 
ware; 1817, Schenectady; 1818, Albany; 1819, Pitts- 
field; 1820-21, Stratford. In 1822, owing to failing 
health, he took a superannuated relation, in which he 
continued to the termination of his life, July 2, 1848. 
He was a faithful and successful ambassador for Christ, 
and in all the relations of life he was highly valued and 
universally esteemed. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, iv, 223. 


Smith, Benjamin A., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Warren Co.. 
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Ga., in 1813. He embraced religion in his seventeenth 
year and united with the Church. He was licensed 
to preach in 1848, and in 1849 was admitted into the 
Georgia Conference. His brief ministry was closed by 


death June 13,1850. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 


ences of M. E. Ch., South, 1851, p. 304. 


Smith, Benjamin Coleman, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Windsor, Vt., May, 1800. He 
was educated in the Bloomfield Academy, N. J.; gradu- 
ated at the Theological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y.; and 
was licensed by Windsor Congregational Association, 
Vt., and ordained by the same in 1836. He was chap- 
lain of the state-prison at Auburn for twelve years, 
agent for the Western Educational Society for two 
years, and in 1844 was installed pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Prattsburgh, N. Y., by Bath Presby- 
tery, which relation existed until 1859, when he was 
disabled by paralysis, and died Oct. 17, 1861. Mr. 
Smith was a good preacher, decidedly Calvinistic; an 
excellent pastor, a godly man. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1863, p. 206. (J. L. S.) 


Smith, Benjamin F., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Hardin Coun- 
ty, Tenn., Oct. 28, 1830. He was brought into the 
Church in 1848, and admitted into the Tennessee Con- 
ference in 1857. During the year 1862 he enlisted in 
the Confederate army and was killed at Jackson, Tenn., 
July 13, 1863. “He was a man of sound judgment, 
deep piety, and a promising preacher.” See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences of M. E. Ch., South, 1865, p. 545. 


Smith, Caleb, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Brookhaven, L. I., Dec. 29,1723. He received good 
preparatory training, graduated at Yale College in 1743, 
remained at college for some time as a resident gradu- 
ate, gave instruction in the languages at Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., and at the same time studied theology un- 
der the direction of the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson. He 
was licensed to preach in April, 1747, and was ordained 
and installed pastor of Newark Mountains (now Or- 
ange), N. J., Nov. 30, 1748. In 1750, shortly after his 
settlement in the ministry, he was appointed a trustee 
of the College of New Jersey and clerk of the board, 
and continued as such officer till the removal of the col- 
lege to Princeton. After the death of president Ed- 
wards he was chosen president pro tempore, and for 
several months continued to discharge the duties of 
that important position with much dignity and ability. 
He was for many years stated clerk of the presbytery, 
and usually conducted its correspondence. He died 
Oct. 22, 1762. Mr. Smith ranked among the more pop- 
ular preachers of his day. His only publication was a 
Sermon on the Death of Aaron Burr (1757). A Brief 
Account of his Life from his Diary, etc., was published 
at Woodbridge, N. J.,in 1763. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 146; Stearn, Hist. of First Church, 
Newark; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 
s.v. (J. L.S.) 


Smith, Carlos, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Hopkinton, N. H., July 17,1801. He was grad- 
uated at Union College in 1822. He became a teacher 
in Petersburg, Va., and in Thetford, Vt., going from 
the latter place to Catskill, N. Y., where he taught six 
years. He was ordained by Oneida Presbytery at Uti- 
ca, N. Y., in 1832, and was installed pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Manlius, N. Y. He remained in 
this charge four years, and then removed to Painesville, 
O., where he was pastor eight years. He next took 
charge of the Massillon Church, O., where he continued 
three vears. He then accepted a call to Tallmadge, O., 
and was pastor of that Church fourteen years. His 
next and last charge was Akron, O., where he remained 
eleven years, after which he was without charge. Dr. 
Smith died at Akron, April 22, 1877. He published, 
Progress and Patience (1847) :—God’s Voice Misunder- 
stood: —The Pulpit Theme (1854) :— Eyes and No Eyes 
(1855) :—Spiritualism, or the Bible a Sufficient Witness 
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(1856) :—God’s Call to the Nation (1861) :—The Memo-~ 
ry of Our Noble Dead (1864):—Christ in the Bible 
(1870) :—Selling of Intoxicating Drinks Immoral (1872): 
—Roman and Grecian Civilization: —To Young Men 
(1872) :—Value of a Good Man (1873): — Historical 
Discourse (1875) :—An Adventure at Sea :—and sever- 
al minor articles. (W. P. S.) 


‘Smith, Charles A., D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in the city of New York in 1809. He re- 
ceived a classical education in the Hartwick Seminary, 
and subsequently passed through a theological course. 
His early labors were in the Lutheran Church, and at 
the age of twenty-one he was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Palatine Church on the Mohawk River, 
west of Albany. After seven years’ service he was 
called to take charge of a new Church enterprise in 
Baltimore, Md. While there he was a contributor to 
the Southern Observer, and in connection with Dr. J. G. 
Morris he prepared and published a Popular Exposition 
of the Gospel in four volumes. He was next called to 
the rural parish of Wurtemberg and Rhinebeck on the 
Hudson, where he remained nine years, during which 
he conducted successfully several controversies in be- 
half of evangelical religion in opposition to a dead for- 
mality. Many, through his faithful ministrations, were 
brought to a saving knowledge of the truth. After 
this, he received a call to Christ Church, Easton, and 
after a few vears of successful labor was called to St. 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. Here he accepted a 
call to the Western Presbyterian Church in that city. 
In this Church he remained seven years, doing effective 
service. From this charge he was called to the Pres- 
byterian Church at East Orange, N. J. After a sac- 
cessful pastorate of five vears, he resigned his charge 
and returned to Philadelphia, where one of his sons, 
Rev. Henry A. Smith, has for a long time been pastor 
of a flourishing Presbyterian Church (Northminster), 
and another son, E. C. Smith, bas for twelve years 
proved his excellent qualities as an educator as princi- 
pal of Rugby Academy. Dr. Smith died in Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 15, 1879. He was, in the judgment of those 
who knew him best, a man of rare attainments. He 
was frank, ingenuous, unpretending, and manly. His 
writings were numerous, and his style, especially in 
translations from the German and in his descriptive 
works, was remarkably happy. Among these works, 
besides those already mentioned, were a translation of 
Krummacher’s Parables: —Illustrutions of Faith :— Men 
of the Olden Time: — Familiar Talks about the Five 
Senses: —A mong the Lilies: —and last, perhaps best of 
all, Stoneridge, made up of pastoral sketches and scenes 
from his early ministry. His contributions to the peri- 
odical press were numerous. See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. (W. P. S.) 


Smith, Charles Mouzon, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born June 28, 
1841, and joined the Church when he was sixteen. He 
was licensed to preach in 1859, and the same year en- 
tered the Georgia Conference. In 1862, because of the 
absence of his senior preacher, a chaplain in the South- 
ern army, he was overtaxed, and was taken with a vio- 
lent hemorrhage of the lungs. From this he never re- 
covered. He was made a superannuate in 1862, and 
died Oct. 9, 1863. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church, South, 1863, p. 454. 


Smith, Clark A., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Salem, Washington Co., N. Y., Dec. 3, 
1810; converted Sept. 14, 1828; licensed to exhort in 
1830, and as local preacher in 1835; received on trial 
soon after, and travelled Lawrenceville, Loyalsock, Che- 
mung, Towanda, Fairport, and Millmont circuits. He 
died Sept. 13, 1844. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, iii, 643. 

Smith, Cotton Mather, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Suffield, Conn., Oct. 26, 1731. and 
graduated at Yale College in 1751, He studied theol- 
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ogy under the direction of the Rev. T. Woodbridge, of 
Hatfield, but before his course was completed he took 
charge of a school among the Indians at Stockbridge. 
He resumed his theological studies at Hatfield, and was 
licensed to preach in 1753. He was installed pastor of 
the First Church, Sharon, Conn., Aug. 28, 1755. Mr. 
Smith served as chaplain in the campaign of general 
Schuyler in 1755. He preached his last sermon on the 
first Sunday in January, 1806, but lingered for several 
months, dying Nov. 27, 1806. He published single 
Sermons (1770, 1771, 1793). “Mr. Smith was not only 
a polished gentleman, and a discreet and affectionate 
pastor, but a devout and earnest Christian, and an in- 
structive and animated preacher.” See Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 500. 


Smith, Daniel (1), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Philadelphia in 1769. 
Although his early educational advantages were small, 
he had a great taste for knowledge, and acquired a con- 
siderable stock of useful information. He was admitted 
into the travelling connection in 1789, and in 1790 was 
appointed to Boston with Jesse Lee. In 1791 he was 
admitted into full connection by the conference. In 
1794 Mr. Smith located, and continued in that relation 
till the close of his life. He settled in New York city, 
and engaged to some extent in secular business; but 
continued in the vigorous exercise of his ministry till 
the close of life. He died Oct. 23, 1815. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 172. 


Smith, Daniel (2), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Salisbury, Conn., Sept. 
26, 1806. When nineteen years of age he was convert- 
ed, and shortly after began to study at the Wilbraham 
Academy. In 1831 he was admitted on trial into the 
New York Conference. He labored on the Derby Cir- 
cuit; at Sag Harbor; Winstead, Conn.; Forsyth Street, 
New York; Bridgeport, Reading, and Stratford, Conn. ; 
Tarrytown; Seventh Street and Green Street, New 
York; and at Kingston, N. Y. He was a delegate to the 
General Conference of 1848, and a reserve in 1852. He 
died June 23, 1852. He was a plain, practical, earnest 
preacher, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1853, p. 
192. 


Smith, Darius, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Pittsford, N. Y., July 19, 
1805, and united with the Church in April, 1827. He 
was licensed to preach in May, 1833, and in 1835 was 
received on trial by the Pittsburgh Conference. After 
laboring, with the exception of one year (superannu- 
ated), until 1874, he became superannuated, and died in 
Saybrook, O., May 12, 1875. He was at the time of 
his death a member of the Erie Conference. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 139. 


Smith, David, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Wilmington, Del., about the year 1772; graduated 
at Hampden Sidney College in 1791; studied theology 
privately ; was licensed by Redstone Presbytery Nov. 
14, 1792; was ordained and installed by the same pres- 
bytery as pastor of the congregations of George’s Creek 
and the Tent in Fayette Co., Pa., Aug. 20, 1794, and of 
the congregations of Rehoboth and Roundhill, West- 
moreland Co., in 1798, where he remained until his 
death, Aug. 24, 1803. Mr. Smith was a well-read di- 
Vine, and an earnest and faithful preacher. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 280, note. (J. L. 8.) 


Smith, Eben, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Lenox, Berkshire Co., Mass., July 18,1774. His 
parents were religious persons, and members of the Bap- 
tist Church. He was converted at the age of thirteen 
years, was licensed to preach in 1801, began his itiner- 
ant labors in the Litchfield Circuit, Conn., in November, 
1803, was admitted on trial in the New York Conference 
in 1804, and appointed to Litchfield Circuit. He con- 
tinued to fill appointments until 1819, when he was 
made presiding elder of the Hudson River District. In 
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1823 he was appointed presiding elder of the Saratoga 
District; in 1826 without an appointment; six of the 
years between 1827 and 1840 he held an effective rela- 
tion and received appointments; seven of these years 
he was a supernumerary ; and from 1840 until his 
death, May 18, 1844, he was superannuated. Mr. Smith 
was a member of the General Conference in the years 
1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. He was a man of much 
zeal, diligence, and usefulness, and a great lover of 
Methodism. See Minutes of’ Annual Conferences, iii, 
473; Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, ii, 805; iii, 33. 
(J. L. S.) 


Smith, Edward, an Irish prelate, was born in Lis- 
burn, County of Antrim, in 1665, and was educated at the 
University of Dublin, of which he was elected a fellow 
in 1684. In 1689 he went for safety to England, and 
was recommended and appointed chaplain to the fac- 
tories of the Smyrna Company at Constantinople and 
Smyrna. In 1693 he returned to England, and was 
made chaplain to William III, whom he attended four 
years in Flanders. He was promoted to the deanery of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, in 1695, and advanced to the bish- 
opric of Down and Connor in 1699, being soon after ad- 
mitted to the Privy Council. He died at Bath in Oc- 
tober, 1720. In 1695 he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society of London, and contributed papers upon 
various subjects. He also printed four Sermons, See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Smith, Edward Parmelee, a Congregational 
minister, was born in South Britain, Conn., June 8, 1827. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1849, and went there- 
after to Mobile, Ala., where he engaged in teaching, and 
continued in that occupation for three years, when he 
returned and entered the New Haven Theological Sem- 
inary. After remaining one year, he entered the Union 
Theological Seminary, which he left in 1854 for the 
Andover Theological Seminary, where he finished his 
somewhat erratic course. He was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the Congregational Church in Pepper- 
ell, Mass., in 1856, and continued in this relation for six 
years, when he resigned and became field agent for the 
United States Christian Union, Philadelphia, Pa. In 
1866 he became field agent for the American Mission- 
ary Association, and remained such until 1871, when he 
received the appointment from government of Indian 
agent in Minnesota. In 1873 he was appointed United 
States Commissioner of Indian Affairs. From the year 
last named he was president of Howard University, 
and continued such until 1876, when he took a voyage 
to Africa. He died at Accra, Western Africa, June 15, 
1876, after a laborious and useful life spent in the ser- 
vice of God and his country. (W. P.S.) 


Smith, Eli, D.D., an eminent scholar and mission- 
ary, was born in Northfield, Conn., Sept. 13, 1801. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1821, and at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1826. In May of the same year he 
embarked on his mission to the East, to take charge of 
the printing establishment of the American Board at 
Malta. In 1827 he went to Beirût to study Arabic, and 
in 1828 returned to his work at Malta. In 1829 he made 
a tour with Dr. Anderson through Greece, and in 1830- 
31, with Dr. Dwight, of Constantinople, through Arme- 
nia and Georgia to Persia, opening the way for the Nes- 
torian mission at Urumiah. He returned to the United 
States in 1832, and embarked on his return to Syria in 
September, 1833. Mrs. Smith died at Smyrna, Sept. 30, 
1836. Until 1841, with the exception of a second visit 
to the United States, he was actively engaged in mis- 
sionary duty, and in the critical study of the Arabic lan- 
guage. Among other important services performed by 
him in this period was the production of a new and im- 
proved font of Arabic type, conformed to the calligraphy 
of a first-rate manuscript of the Koran, the types being 
made by Mr. Homan Hallock, the ingenious printer for 
the mission, from models prepared by Dr.Smith. The 
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first font was cast by Tauchnitz, at Leipsic, under Dr. 
Smith’s superintendence, and others of different sizes 
have since been cut and cast by Mr. Hallock in the 
United States. He resumed his missionary work in 
Syria in the summer of 1841. In the autumn of 1846 
he commenced the translation of the Scriptures into the 
Arabic language. The importance of this work is seen 
in the fact that that language is spoken by more than 
sixty millions of the human family. After more than 
eight years of exhausting and incessant toil, he completed 
the New Test., the Pentateuch, the minor prophets from 
Hosea to Nahum, and the greater part of Isaiah. At this 
stage of the enterprise, he was called from the scene of 
his earthly labors to his heavenly reward. He died at 
Beirût on Sabbath, Jan. 11, 1857. Dr. Smith was a 
thorough scholar and a most laborious missionary. By 
his wise counsels and practical and comprehensive views, 
he, independently of his labors as translator, rendered 
important service to the American Board, with the op- 
erations of which in the Levant he was identified for a 
quarter of a century. The value and completeness of 
Dr. E. Robinson’s Researches in Palestine are largely 
due to Dr. Smith’s co-operation. See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, S. v. 


Smith, Eli Burnham, D.D., a distinguished min- 
ister of the Baptist denomination, was born in Shoreham, 
Vt., April 16, 1803, and was a graduate of Middlebury 
College in the class of 1823. He pursued his theolog- 
ical studies at Andover and Newton, Mass., where he 
was graduated in the class of 1826. He was ordained 
as pastor of the Baptist Church in Buffalo, N. Y., where 
he remained three years, and then was pastor at Poult- 
ney, Vt., for four years. He was elected president of the 
New Hampton Literary and Theological Institution (now 
Fairfax Institution) in 1833, Here he remained for near- 
ly twenty-eight years— 1833-61. In this position he 
devoted himself with great zeal and self-denial to his 
work, and sent forth from the seminary under his charge 
a large number of ministers, who have done good service 
in the cause of Christ. President Smith died at Col- 
chester, Vt., Jan. 5, 1861. (J. C. S.) . 


Smith, Elijah, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Newport, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1797. 
He united with the Church in 1820, and in 1832 was ad- 
mitted on trial into the Oneida Conference. His effect- 
ive ministry closed in 1855. He was a member of the 
Black River Conference at the time of his death, which 
occurred in Le Roy, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1870. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 144. 


Smith, Ethan, a Congregational minister, was born 
Dec. 19, 1762, in Belchertown, Mass. He learned the 
shoemaker’s trade, and entered the army in 1780; but af- 
ter leaving it was converted and determined to preach. 
Having prepared for college, he entered Dartmouth, and 
graduated in 1790. He was ordained pastor at Haver- 
hill, N. H., early in 1791, where he remained until 1799, 
when he was settled in Hopkinton, which place he left 
in 1818 and became pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Hebron, N. Y. From the latter place he went to Poult- 
ney, Vt., and remained five years as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, when he went to Hanover, Mass., 
but left in a short time, and was appointed city mission- 
aryin Boston. He died in Boylston, Mass., Aug. 29, 1849. 
He published, 4 Dissertation on the Prophecies (1809) :— 
A Key tothe Figurative Language of the Prophecies (1814): 
—A View of the Trinity, Designed as an Answer to Noah 
Worcester’s Bible News (1824) :—A View of the Hebrews, 
Designed to Prove, among other Things, that the Aborig- 
snes of America are Descended from the Ten Tribes of 
Israel (1825) :— Memoirs of Mrs, Abigail Bailey :— 
Four Lectures on the Subject and Mode of Baptism :— 
A Key to the Revelation (1833) :—Prophetic Catechism 
to Lead to the Study of the Prophetic Scriptures (1839) : 
—and a number of occasional Sermons. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 296. 


Smith, Fieldon M., a minister of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, was born near Hodginville, Hardin 
Co., Ky., June 16, 1833, but removed to Warren Co., Ill., 
with his father in 1840. He joined the Church Jan. 5, 
1851, and was licensed to preach in the conference year 
1853-54. He was received on trial by the Rock River 
Conference in September, 1854, and was ordained dea- 
con at the first session of the Central Illinois Conference 
in 1856, and elder in 1858. He was superannuated in 
1862, but became effective in 1864, and so continued 
until his death, in Avon, Ill., Dec. 20, 1868. See Min- 
ates of Annual Conferences, 1868, p. 285. 


Smith, Francis, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Wakefield, Mass., July 12, 1812, and was a graduate of 
Brown University in the class of 1837, and of the New- 
ton Theological Institution in the class of 1840. He was 
ordained in Providence, R. I., as pastor of the Fourth 
Baptist Church, and remained there thirteen years — 
1841-54, He supplied the Baptist Church in Rutland, 
Vt., for some time, and then accepted an appointment as 
district secretary of the American Baptist Publication 
Society. Having resigned this position, he acted for 
some time as missionary of the Rhode Island State Con- 
vention. He died in Providence, Jan. 29, 1872. (J.C. S.) 


Smith, Friend W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Lenox, Bucks Co., Mass., 
Dec. 4, 1799. He entered the ministry in 1821, and 
continued to perform efficient service until the dav be- 
fore his semi-centennial conference, when he suddenly 
died, April 4, 1871. Mr. Smith was attractive and use- 
ful in his services, even to the last. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 102. 


Smith, Gad, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Goshen, Litchfield Co., Conn., in 1788: convert- 
ed in 1807; approved of as an exhorter in 1810; licensed 
as a local preacher in 1811; received into the itiner- 
ancy on trial in June, 1812, and into full connection in 
1814, and was stationed as follows: Middletown Circuit ; 
Litchfield Circuit,.1812; New Haven, 1813-14; Hotch- 
kissville, 1815. He died Sept. 24, 1817. He was a 
man of deep piety, good natural and acquired abilities, 
and sound and acceptable preaching talents. See Afin- 
utes of Annual Conferences, i, 309; Stevens, Hist. of the 
M. E. Church, iv, 324; Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, 
iii, 79. 

Smith, Gad N., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Sharon, Litchfield Co., Conn., Dec. 25, 
1812; converted in his eighteenth year; received on 
trial in the New York Conference in June, 1836, and was 
appointed to Wethersfield Circuit. He subsequently 
preached at Litchfield in 1837-38; in Burlington Cir- 
cuit in 1839-40; at Norwalk, Conn., in 1841; supernu- 
merary in 1842; at Sullivan Street Church, New York, 
in 1843; at Seventh Street Church, New York, in 1845, 
where he died, Oct. 22 of the same year. Mr. Smith, as 
a man, was amiable, modest, and unassuming in manners. 
His preaching was solid and instructive. As a pastor 
he excelled, always faithful to the personal interests of 
every one of his flock. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, iv, 30. 

Smith, George (1), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Litchfield, Conn., 
in 1801. Of Presbyterian parentage, he, nevertheless. 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Chenango 
County, N. Y., in November, 1817. He joined the Pitts- 
burgh Conference in 1832, and was ordained deacon in 
1834 and elder in 1836. He afterwards went West and 
joined the Missouri Conference. He died Sept. 1, 1872. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1872, p. 787. 


Smith, George (2), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Hampshire Co., Va., in 
1810, but was removed in early life to Ohio. In 1830 
he was licensed as a local preacher, and joined the Ohio 
Conference in 1833. He was ordained deacon in 1835 
and elder in 1836, at the first session of the Detroit Con- 
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ference. He served the Church thirty-five years, twenty- ! odist Episcopal Church, was born near Frederick City, 
two as presiding elder, and died May 4, 1868. He was Md., April 23, 1769. He was admitted into the Church 
a member of the General Conference of 1844. He was | a8 a seeker of religion in 1790, and soon after experienced 
a man of sound judgment, comprehensive views, and ; a change of heart. In August, 1793, he was licensed to 
eminently earnest and practical as a preacher. See: preach, and in the following October was admitted on 
MM tnutes of Annual Conferences, 1868, p. 175, trial into the conference held in Baltimore. For about 

Smith, George R. W., a Methodist Episcopal , ten years he labored in Western Virginia, Kentucky, 
minister, was born in Lincoln Co., Ga., Aug. 8, 1820; , and the North-west, in the face of dangers, loss, and 
converted in October, 1832; licensed to exhort in 1838, | ¢xtreme hardships. Mr. Smith was actively employed 
and as local preacher in 1839, He was received on trial 1n the work of a travelling preacher forty-two years. 


in the Alabama Conference in January, 1840, and sent | In 1835 he took a superannuated relation, and settled in 


to the Tombigbee Circuit; in 1841, the Coosa Circuit. | Hookstown, Baltimore Co., Md., where he continued to 
to Pensacola; in 1843, to Apalachicola, where he organ- | an autobiography, An Old Itinerant Preacher (New York, 
ized a Church and began the building of a house of | 12mo). See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1863, p. 17. 


worship. He died April 16, 1843, See Minutes of An-| Smith, Henry Boynton, D.D., LL.D., an emi- 
nual Conferences, iii, 462. nent Presbyterian minister and educator, was born in 


ith. G wW 8 . _ | Portland, Me., Nov. 21,1815. He graduated at Bowdoin 

E a hae eae eae College in 1834, and remained as tutor in the same for 
i 9 9 9 ° e . ° 

N. Y., in August, 1816, and was licensed to preach in | some time. He prosecuted his theological studies at 


5 : Bangor and at the Andover Theological Seminary. De- 
1854. In 1855 he entered the Oneida Conference; was |... ; i 
superannuated in 1858 and made effective in 1859; was Bean ae sche Sr i eh Ses 
appointed in 1863 to the Oneida Indian Mission, and G se y.. f scholarshi pe h Ni dth A 
labored efficiently until 1872, when he was granted a ermani CONCE OU Or PCNOATR paa nE reat tro 
superannuated relation, being at the time a member of scope, and that critical accuracy, that patient and labori- 


the Central New York Conference. He died May 12, ous research of study, which marked him so strong- 


- . -= ly even among the conspicuous American students of 
{ ° 
1873. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 130. i that day, In 1842 he became pastor of the Congre- 


Smith, Giles Chapman, a minister of the Meth- gational Church at West Amesbury, Mass., which posi- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Union District, S.C., | tion he held for five years, enjoying happy and affec- 
July 9, 1805, When four years of age his parents tionate relations with the congregation. Two years 
settled in Wayne Co., Ind. He studied one year in| from the above time, he filled the chair of Hebrew in 
Harpeth Academy, Tenn., and graduated at Columbia ' the Andover Seminary in connection with his pastoral 
(now Jackson) University April 3, 1830. His conver- | duties, In 1847 he accepted the professorship of mental 
sion took place while at college, and his ministry was | and moral philosophy in Amherst College, whence, after 
spent in the Indiana and afterwards in the South-eastern _a service of three years, he went, at the anxious solicita- 
Indiana Conference. In 1866 ill-health compelled him | tion of Dr. Adams and the trustees and faculty, to the 
to take a superannuated relation, and he made his home | Union Theological Seminary, New York city. He was 
in Brownstown, Ind., where he resided until his death, | called originally to the professorship of Church history, 
April 12, 1870. He represented his conference in the | put it was subsequently exchanged for the chair of sys- 
General Conference in 1864. His writings were pub- | tematic theology in 1855, which he held until 1873, a 
lished in the periodicals of the day. See Minutes of | period of eighteen years, when, broken down by un- 
Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 192. remitting toil, he retired from the chair, but was still 

Smith, Griffin, a minister of the Methodist Epis- | retained in connection with the faculty as emeritus pro- 
copal Church, was born in Upper Canada May 14, 1814. | fessor of apologetics until his death, Feb. 7, 1877, In 
Previous to his conversion he was a practicing physician, | speaking of himself he said, “My life has been given 
but was admitted to the ministry by the Genesee Con- | to the seminary,” and it may be added that it was 
ference in October, 1853. In 1866 he took a superan- | characterized by a lucid intensity. To strangers he 
nuated relation, but in 1867 accepted an appointment in | seemed distant and unapproachable. He was not in 
Scottsville, Monroe County, N. Y. Here he died April | any sense of the word magnetic; yet though he did 
29, 1868, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1868, p.273, | not seem to draw, he never repelled. He took a deep 


Harvey S., a minister of the Methodist | 24 abiding interest in the students, and held them 
En A bori in Monkton, Vt., in 1820. “with hooks of steel.” He was punctual in his attend- 
He was received on trial in the Troy Conference in 1843, | 220e at church, being latterly a member of Dr. Prentiss 8 
and labored faithfully wherever appointed, His work, Church of the Covenant, which he was principally in- 
however, was short, for death overtook him at the early strumental in organizing in 1862, where on Sabbath and 
age of thirty-five years. He died in Albany, April 8, at the week-day prayer-meetings he was always found, 
1855. Mr. Smith was deeply pious, an industrious stu- taking an active part when his health would permit, 


. His piety was of a pure, deep, and even kind. He en- 
ted pastor. Se Annual Con- pery. pors, P» ; , ‘ 
yao ae 539. 5 i Ge tered into the discussions of the higher judicatories of 


i the Church. In all matters of Church polity he was at 
_ Smith, Henry (1), an English clergyman, was born home, and in the discussions relating to the contemplat- 
in Withcock, Leicestershire, in 1550, and after pursu- | eq reunion of the New and Old School branches of the 
ing his studies at Oxford entered the Church. His | Church he took an active interest. As moderator of the 
scruples, however, as to subscriptions and ceremonies | New-school General Assembly in 1864, bis utterances on 
were such that he resolved not to undertake a pastoral | Christian union were in the highest degree impressive, 
charge, but accepted the office of lecturer of the Church | ang conduced greatly to bring about the happy result 
of St. Clement Danes, London. The circumstances of | which four years later was so successfully accomplished. 


his death are unknown; Fuller thinks that ne died | Asa delegate to the General Assembly in 1867 his sound 
about 1600, Wood in 1593. Granger says that “he was | sense as well as modesty was made apparent. On the 


called the Silver-tongued Preacher.” His sermons and presentation of the plan of reunion there wanted but a 
treatises, published at various times about the close of | few lines to bind it stronger, and the two lines offered by 


the 16th century, were collected in one volume, 4to, in | prof, Smith and sent up to the Assembly of 1868 became 
1675, with a life of the author by Fuller. See Allibone, | one of the strongest strands of the bond of union. The 


Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s.v.; Chalmers, Biog. | words were, “It being understood that this confession 
Dict. 8. v, 'is received in its proper—that is, historical—Calvinistic 
Smith, Henry (2), a veteran minister of the Meth- ' or Reformed sense.” Dr. Jessup, writing from Beirût 
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in 1877, thus speaks of a visit made by Prof. Smith to | because of failing health, and engaged in teaching and 


Syria a few years before: “ As I write there rises a vi- | the study of medicine. 


In 1834 he united with the 


sion before my mind of two of the Lord’s eminent saints | Methodist Episcopal Church, was licensed to exhort, 
who met on yonder heights of Lebanon, and are now | and in 1835 joined the New England Conference on 


walking the golden streets in the New Jerusalem, Ire- j trial, and was ordained deacon in 1837. 


fer to Simeon B. Calhoun and Henry B. Smith. When 
Profs. Smith, Park, and Hitchcock visited this land a 
few years ago, they came up to Abeib, on Mt. Lebanon, 
to meet Mr. Calhoun. Prof. Smith was my guest, and 
it was a rich treat to me to have a visit from my old 
teacher. At the time of my graduation in 1855, our 
tlass invited him to a social gathering one evening. He 
made a brief address, but so sententious that it seemed 
apostolic. He said, ‘When I went to Germany, I passed 
through an intense struggle with rationalistic doubt and 
unbelief. But in the midst of it all there came before 
me a vision of Christ, so distinct, so sweet—of Christ as 
a Person, a living, divine, and human Saviour— that 
all shadows were driven away, and I never doubted 
more. This vision of Christ we all must have. No 
man can be a true and living Christian until he has had 
this vision of a living Christ.’ The whole sentiment 
and substance of his theological lectures was permeated 
with this glorious conception of Christ. He seemed to 
lift up his pupils to the same high plane on which he 
himself stood. It brings heaven nearer to think that 
such men as Calhoun and Smith are actually there, for 
heaven seemed to be in them while they were here.” 
In the April number, 1877, of the Princeton Review is an 
editorial by Dr. Atwater on Prof. Smith, who was his 
colleague in the conduct of the Review for a period of 
nine years. This noble tribute is followed by one from 
Dr. Sherwood. It contains a reminiscence of Prof. 
Smith’s labors as an editor of the Review, and the larg- 
est contributor to its columns, It contains a list of the 
titles of all his contributions to the several Reviews with 
which he was connected and the date of their appear- 
ance, making five pages of the Review. The record will 
prove of special interest to many who may wish to read 
or reread the always interesting, and often elaborate and 
powerful, productions of his pen. He bequeathed his large 
and valuable library to the Union Seminary, Dr. Smith’s 
principal publications are as follows: The Relations of 
Faith and Philosophy :—Nature and Worth of the Science 
of Church History :—Problem of the Philosophy of His- 
tory :—The Reformed Churches of Europe and America | 
in Relation to General Church History:—The Idea of | 
Christian Theology as a System; an Argument for Chris- 
tian Colleges :—History of the Church of Christ :—Chron- 
ological Tables: —A Synchronic View of the Events, Char- 
acters, and Culture of each Period, including the History 
of Polity, Worship, Literature, and Doctrines, together 
with a Supplementary Table on the Church in A merica, 
and an Appendix containing the Series of Councils, 
Popes, Patriarchs, and other Bishops, and a Full Index, 
making matter for four large volumes of print :— A 
Translation of Dr. Gieseler’s Text-book of Church His- 
tory :—Translation of Dr. Hagenbach’s Christian Doc- 
trines:—A Discourse on Christian Union and Ecclesias- 
tical Reunion before the General Assembly of 1864 :— 
State of Religion in the United States in a Report made 
to the Evangelical Alliance :—Numerous contributions 
to the American Theological Review and to the Biblio- 
theca Sacra. See Alltibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v. (W.P.S.) 


Smith, Henry F., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born Dec. 21, 1818, and 
entered the Florida Conference in 1857, He died in 
QOcola, Marion Co., Fla., June 12, 1864. He was a Chris- 
tian of deep and ardent picty, and an excellent preach- 
er. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Ch., South, 1864, p. 521. 


Smith, Henry H., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Benson, Vt., in 1801; and 
at the age of fifteen joined the Congregational Church. 


He became a 
member of the Providence Conference at its formation, 
laboring until 1870, when he superannuated. He died 
in South Yarmouth, Mass., Jan. 30,1871. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 71. 


Smith, Henry Ryan, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Canada, April 29, 1812. 
He was converted at an early age, and commenced to 
preach when about nineteen, At the age of twenty-six 
he entered the Genesee Conference; and his ministerial 
life was interrupted by but one year’s superannuation 
(1847), He died at Wilson, N. Y., April 29, 1873. Be- 
fore coming to the United States, Mr. Smith occupied 
an honorable position in his Conference in Canada, fill- 
ing the two previous years one of the chief pulpits in 
Hamilton, Canada. He was a man of positive Chris- 
tian conviction and masterly in his preaching. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 111. 


Smith, Hervey, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Granby, Mass., Sept. 19, 1793. He pursued his 
preparatory studies with Rev. Enoch Hale, of West 
Hampton; entered Williams College, and graduated 
in 1819, and studied theology with Mr. Hale and 
Rev. Moses Hallock, of Plainfield, Mass. He was or- 
dained and installed over the First Church in Stafford, 
Conn., Oct. 9, 1822, and remained pastor of this Church 
eight years. He was called to the Feeding Hills Church, 
West Springfield, Mass., where he remained three years, 
and was installed pastor of Ireland Parish, now Holy- 
oke, continuing such for eight years. He was without 
charge while residing at Granby, East Hampton, and 
West Hampton until his death, June 4, 1877. For sev- 
eral years he was secretary of Hampden County Home 
Missionary Society. He published two Sermons, one 
preached after the death of his wife, and the other after 
the death of his only daughter. (W. P. S.) 


Smith, Hezekiah, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born on Long Island, N. Y., April 21, 1737, and joined the 
Baptist Church in New York city in his nineteenth year. 
He began his education at Hopewell Academy, N. J., 
and graduated from Princeton in 1762. He was ordain- 
ed in Charleston, S. C., where he preached until the 
spring of 1764, when he went to New England. He 
organized the First Baptist Church in Haverill, Mass, 
May 9, 1765; and was recognised as its pastor Nov. 
12, 1766. In 1776 Mr. Smith was appointed chaplain 
in the American army, and continued to serve until the 
close of the war. He greatly assisted in the establish- 
ment and prosperity of Brown University, and con- 
tinued to be pastor of the First Church, Haverill, for 
forty years, when, after preaching from John xii, 24. he 
was smitten with paralysis, and died, after a week's ill- 
ness, Jan. 22, 1805. Dr. Smith wasa man of commanding 
presence and winning manners, and was strictly evan- 
gelical. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 97. 

Smith, Hugh, D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, was 
born near Fort Hamilton, L. I., Aug 29, 1795. He was 
trained for college at the Flatbush Academy; and, grad- 
uating from Columbia College, New York, in 1813, he 
pursued his theological studies under bishop Hobart. 
from whom he received deacon’s orders in 1816 and 
priest’s orders in 1819. In April, 1817, he was appoint- 
ed by Dr. Brown his assistant in Grace Church, and 
in the same year accepted the rectorship of St. Ann's 
Church, Brooklyn. In 1819 he became rector of the 
Episcopal Church in Augusta, Ga. Resigning this 
charge in 1831, he returned to the North, and was called 
to the rectorship of Christ Church, Hartford, Conn., 
where he remained till 1833, when he became mission- 
ary of the Church of the Holy Evangelist in New York. 
St. Peter’s Church, his last parish, was offered to him in 


He prepared for college; but relinquished his studies ; 1836; and in the same year he became professor of Pas- 
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toral Theology and Pulpit Eloquence in the General 
Theological Seminary, New York. He died in the St. 
Peter’s rectory, March 25, 1849. Dr. Smith published, 
The Heart Delineated in its State of Nature, and as Re- 
newed by Grace (1834, 12mo) :—also Sermons (1827, 1835). 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 605. 


Smith, Isaac (1), an eminent early minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in New Kent 
Co., Va., Aug. 17,1758, He had few early educational 
advantages; and at the age of thirteen was appren- 
ticed to a house carpenter. Previous to the Declara- 
tion of Independence he enlisted as a volunteer, and 
was for more than four vears in active service; and re- 
ceived an honorable discharge at Goshen, N. Y., in Au- 
gust, 1779. At the age of twenty-five he made a pub- 
lic profession of faith, and immediately began to labor 
as exhorter; and in April, 1784, he was admitted to the 
travelling connection, on trial, in Virginia, and travelled 
that year the Salisbury Circuit, N. C.; Tar River Cir- 
cuit in 1785; Charleston, S. C., in 1786; Santee Circuit 
in 1787; Edisto Circuit in 1789; Charleston in 1790; 
Broad River in 1791; Santee Circuit in 1792, He was 
presiding elder from 1793 to 1795. In 1796 he retired 
from active work on account of ill-health, took a loca- 
tion, and went into the mercantile business. He made 
his residence at Camden, S. C., where he remained 
twenty-four years, when (1820) he was readmitted to 
the Conference. In 1822 he was appointed missionary 
to the Creek Indians, and remained among them five 
years, He took a superannuated relation in 1827, left 
the Creek Nation in February, 1828, and went to Mis- 
sissippi, where he labored two or three years. He died 
in Monroe County, Ga., July 20, 1834. Mr. Smith was 
a man of sterling Christian character, and of a sweet 
and loving disposition. Believing every word of God, 
meek above the reach of provocation, and thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of love and devotion, he was a 
saint indeed. As a preacher he was earnest in manner, 
and concise and energetic in language. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 102; Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, ii, 346; Stevens, //ist. of the M. E. Church, 
ii, 140; iii, 57,384; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 


Smith, Isaac (2), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Wilmington, Vt., Nov. 1, 
1817. He first joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
but relapsed into a backslidden state, At the age of 
twenty-one was reclaimed and united with the Baptist 
Church. He was educated at Oberlin, O., and at New- 
bury Seminary, Vt. While in the latter institution he 
reunited himself with the Methodist Church, and was 
licensed to preach. In 1843 he joined the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, and at its division became a member 
of the Vermont Conference. In 1852 he was transferred 
to the New England Conference, in which he continued 
to render effective service until a few months previous 
to his death, in Chicopee, Mass., July 16, 1860. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1861, p. 54. 


Smith, Israel Bryant, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at West Hills or Huntington, Long Island, 
Sept. 12, 1822. At an early age his father removed to 
New York, and there the son united with Dr. Hatfield’s 
Church in his fourteenth year. After three years spent 
in business pursuits he determined to study for the min- 
istry, and with this end in view entered the New York 
University, from which he graduated in 1846. He then 
entered the Union Theological Seminary, and graduated 
in 1849, He was ordained July 12, 1851; and, with the 
exception of three years at Mount Pleasant and Union- 
dale, Pa., he passed his entire ministerial life on Long 
Island. He supplied successively the churches at East 
Hampton, Fresh Pond, Northport, and Green Lawn. In 
1875 he relinquished his charge, but continued to reside 
at Green Lawn until his death, which occurred suddenly 
after an illness of only a few days, July 6, 1878. He 
was an earnest, hard-working man, and his memory will 
be tenderly cherished by the churches. (W. P.S.) 
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Smith, James (1), a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Virginia in 1782, converted in early 
youth, and in 1802 received as a travelling preacher 
into the Virginia Conference. He soon gave evidence 
of strong powers of mind, and evinced a taste and ca- 
pacity for intellectual improvement. On some occa- 
sions, especially, he was truly eloquent, and rose far 
above ordinary speakers in sublimity of sentiment and 
energy of thought and expression. He died in 1826. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, i, 542; Stevens, 
Mist, of the M. E. Church, iii, 401, 402; Sprague, A nnuls 
of the Amer, Pulpit, vii, 373-377; Bangs, Hist. of the M. 
E. Church, ii, 307 ; iii, 371. 

Smith, James (2), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Kent Co., Del, May 
15, 1788. His conversion took place in 1804, and he 
was received on trial into the Philadelphia Conference 
in 1811. He became supernumerary in 1830, but again 
entered the active work in 1833. He was also presiding 
elder of the North Philadelphia District and of the Wil- 
mington District. He died March 30, 1852. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1852, p. 22. 


Smith, James (3), a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Washington Co., Pa., in 1791. 
He was converted in early life, and in 1818 was licensed 
to preach, and admitted on trial into the Ohio Confer- 
ence. He was ordained deacon in 1820, and elder in 
1822. For thirty years he rendered effective service, 
and when, in 1852, the conference was divided, he be- 
came a member of the Cincinnati Conference, and re- 
ceived a supernumerary relation, which he sustained 
until his decease. He died in Sidney, O., April 7, 1856. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1856, p. 152; Simp- 
son, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 


Smith, James (4), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Andover, N. Y., Jan. 21, 
1807, and united with the Church in his seventeenth 
year. He entered the ministry in 1833, and for eigh- 
teen years did effective service, and then took a super- 
annuated relation, which he held until his death, at 
Westfield, Vt., Nov. 20, 1875. He was a member of the 
Vermont Conference. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1876, p. 85. 


Smith, James (5), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Scotch Valley, Blair Co., Pa., Sept. 5, 1819. His 
father was an elder in the Church at Hollidaysburg, of 
which the son afterwards became a member. He was 
graduated at Jefferson College in 1843, and entered 
Princeton Theological Seminary in the autumn of the 
same year. After completing the course he graduated, 
and was licensed by the Presbytery of Huntingdon at 
Clearfield, Pa., Oct. 8, 1846. The following April he 
was dismissed to the Presbytery of Clarion, and was or- 
dained as an evangelist by that presbytery Sept. 1, 1847. 
After preaching one year as an evangelist, he was again 
received into the Presbytery of Huntingdon in 1848, 
and in April, 1849, he was called to the pastorate of the 
Little Valley Church. He did not choose to be installed 
as pastor, but supplied the pulpit until 1855. Joining 
the Allegheny Presbytery, he was, soon after leaving 
his former charge, installed by the last-named presby- 
tery over the Church at Bridgewater. In 1857 he again 
changed his relation, and was installed pastor of the 
Church at Mount Joy by the Donegal Presbytery. Here 
he continued to labor with great acceptability and use- 
fulness among a people strongly attached to him, and 
he to them, for a period of ten years, when, owing to 
the failure of his health, he was obliged to submit to 
the dissolution of the pastoral relation. For the last 
eight vears of his life feeble health prevented him from 
performing ministerial duties, and he gradually declined 
until his death, Oct. 4, 1875. (W. P. S5.) 


Smith, James Bradford, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in War- 
ren Co., Ga., and united with the Church in 1836. He 
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received license to preach in 1845, and in 1846 joined 
the Georgia Conference. 
Oglethorpe, where his brief ministry closed with death, 
July 7, 1853. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of 
M. E. Ch., South, 1853, p. 470. 

Smith, James C., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in New Liberty, Lycoming 
Co., Pa., Aug. 31, 1824, and was converted at the age 
of nine. He was admitted into the Iowa Conference in 
1846 (or 1847), and was transferred to the Missouri Con- 
ference in May, 1858. After serving in Jefferson City 
and St. Louis, he was appointed presiding elder of the 
Kansas City District. Persecuted in the war, he es- 
caped with his family into Iowa, where he continued 
until the next session of the conference, when he was 
placed in charge of the St. Louis District. fn 1865 he 
took a supernumerary relation, and died May 8, 1866. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1866, p. 264. 


Smith, James M., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Jamaica, N. Y., in 1810. He entered Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1837, and, after remain- 
ing one year, finished his theological studies in the 
Union Theological Seminary in 1840. He was ordained 
and installed pastor of the Upper Ten-mile Creek and 
Mount Nebo churches, Pa., remaining such till 1843, 
when he resigned, and became a stated supply of the 
churches at Bethlehem and North Branch, Pa. He 
then became pastor of the Church at Tarentum, Pa., in 
1844, and continued in this relation until 1853, a period 
of nine years, laboring with success and usefulness, He 
removed to Grand Spring, Wis., and remained without 
charge until his death, in 1854. (W. P. S.) 

Smith, Jeremiah, an English Dissenting minis- 
ter, was born about 1653. It is not known where he 
received his education. He was first pastor of a Church 
at Andover, in Hampshire, and afterwards succeeded 


Mr. Spademan, as co-pastor with Mr. R ll, in Silver : , 
aL Ghee he aie i ORR AE ERE j ered lectures on systematic theology, and officiated as 


Street, where he was also one of the Friday -evening 
lecturers, Amid the theological contentions of the year 
1719, he stood forward the champion of the ‘Trinity. 
He continued to preach with great zeal the faith which 
others were attempting to destrov until the day of his 
death, Aug. 29, 1723. He was one of four who com- 
posed the work entitled The Doctrine of the Trinity 
Stated and Defended. The Exposition of the Epistles to 
Titus and Philemon, in the continuation of Henry’s Com- 
mentary, was by his pen. He published several sepa- 
rate Sermons (1712 and 1713, 8vo):— Four Sermons 
(1715 and 1716, 8v0):—On the Death of Sir Thomas 
Abney (1722, 4to). See Bennett, Hist. of Dissenters, ii, 
349. 


Smith, John (1), an English clergyman, was born 
in Warwickshire in 1563, and elected in 1577 a scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, where he also obtained 
a fellowship. He succeeded Dr. Lancelot Andrews as 
lecturer in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
ber, 1592, he was presented to the living of Clavering, 
Essex. He died in November, 1616. His works are, 
The Essex Dove, etc., in three treatises (1629, 4to) :— 
Erposition on the Creed, and Explanation of the Articles 
of our Christian Faith, in seventy-three sermons (1632, 
fol.). 


Smith, John (2), an English divine and instruct- 
or, was born in Achurch, near Oundle, in 1618. He en- 
tered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1636, and in 
1644 was chosen fellow of Queen’s College. He died 
Aug. 7,1652. Certain treatises by Mr. Smith were pub- 
lished by Dr. John Worthington (Cambridge, 1660, 4to) 
under the title of Select Discourses. A second edition, 
corrected, with a funeral sermon by Patrick, was pub- 
lished at Cambridge (1673, 4to). One of the discourses, 
that Upon Prophecy, was translated into Latin by Le 
Clerc, and pretixed to his Commentary on the Prophets 
(1731). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Biblhioy. 8. v.; Hook, Ec- 
clestastical Biography, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict, 8. v. 
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Smith, John (3), a learned English divine, was born 


His last appointment was | in Lowther, Westmoreland, Nov. 10, 1659. After being 


under several teachers, he was for some time at the school 
of Appleby, whence he went to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, June 11,1674. He took his degree of A.B. in 1677, 
and of A.M. in 1681, and was also ordained both deacon 
and priest. Inthe same year he was invited to Durham 
by Dr. Denis Granville, and in July, 1682, was admitted a 
minor canon of Durham. About the same time he was 
collated to the curacy of Croxdale, and in July, 1684, to 
the living of Witton Gilbert. In 1686 he went to Ma- 
drid as chaplain to lord Lansdowne, the English am- 
bassador. In 1694 Crew, bishop of Durham, appointed 
him his domestic chaplain, collated him to the rectory 
and hospital of Gateshead in June, 1695, and to a prebend 
of Durham in September following. In 1696 he was 
created D.D. at Cambridge, and treasurer of Durham 
in 1699, to which bishop Crew, in July, 1704, added the 
rectory of Bishop Wearmouth. He died at Cambridge, 
July 30, 1715. Dr. Smith was learned, generous, and 
strict in the duties of his profession. Besides his edition 
of Bede’s History, he published four single Sermons. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v.; 
Biog. Brit.; Hutchinson, Durham, i, 61; Nicholson, 
Letters, i, 224; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Smith, John (4), D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in Newbury (Byfield Parish), Mass., Dec. 21. 
1752. He entered the junior class in Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1771, graduating in 1773, and immediately after 
was appointed preceptor of Moor’s School at Hanover. 
While occupying this position, he studied theology un- 
der the direction of president Wheelock. In 1774 he 
was appointed tutor in the college, continuing in that 
office until 1778, when he was elected professor of lan- 
guages. This position he retained until the close of 
his life, April 30, 1809. He served as college librarian 
for thirty years (1779-1809). For two years he deliv- 


stated preacher in the village of Hanover. Dr. Smith 
prepared a Hebrew Grammar (dated May 14, 1772; re- 
vised Feb, 11,1774). He also prepared a Chaldee Gram- 
mar :—a Latin Grammar (1802) :—a Greek Grammar 
(1809) :—an edition of Cicero de Oratore, and Sermons. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 90. 

Smith, John (5), a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Kent Co., Md., March 10, 1758; converted 
June 9, 1780; received on trial in the travelling con- 
nection in 1784, and into full connection in 1786, and 
afterwards travelled the following circuits: New Hope, 
Redstone, Greenbrier, Cecil, Talbot, Milford, Somerset, 
Annamessex (twice), Caroline, and Dover, when he be- 
came supernumerary for several years, and afterwards 
superannuated until his death, May 10,1812. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, i, 224; Stevens, Hist. of the 
M. E. Church, ii, 147; iv, 281. 

Smith, John (6), D.D., a Congregational minister 
was born in Belchertown, Mass., March 5, 1766. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 17%, entered the 
ministry in 1796, and was ordained Jan. 4, 1797, co- 
pastor at Salem, N. H., but resigned his charge Nov. 
21, 1816. He became pastor in Wenham, Mass.. Nov. 
26, 1817, but was dismissed Sept. 8, 1819, to accept the 
professorship of theology in the Theological Seminary. 
Bangor, Me., which he held until his death, April 7. 
1831. He published, Treatise on Infant Baptism: — 
Two Sermons on the National Fust (1812), and a few 
occasional Sermons. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, ii, 389. 

Smith, John (7), a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Hopewell, Pa., Mav 8, 1776. He was carefully edu- 


| cated by his parents, graduated at Dickinson College: 


studied theology privately at Princeton, N. J.; was li- 
censed by New Brunswick Presbytery in 1809; and or- 
dained by Oneida Presbytery as pastor of the Church 
at Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1810, where, for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century he went in and out as a true shepherd 
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before his people. In 1834 he became principal of Cher- 
ry Valley Academy, at the same time preaching in the 
church at Middlefield, a distance of six miles. In 1836 
he was stated supply of the Church at Painted Post, in 
Chemung Presbytery; in 1840 of the Church in Ham- 
mondsport, in Bath Presbytery, where he preached as 
opportunity and his increasing years would permit, un- 
til 1855, when he removed to Pen Yan and took up his 
residence with his son-in-law. He died here, June 17, 
1860. On the announcement of Mr. Smith’s death, the 
members of Bath Presbytery held a meeting and passed 
resolutions in view of his great worth as a Christian 
and minister. See Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1862, 
p. 195. (J. L.S.) 


Smith, John (8), a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Kirby, Vt., in 1808. He was 
converted and joined the Church in 1824, was licensed 
to preach in 1827, and joined the New England Confer- 
ence in 1829. He labored for about twenty years in the 
active ministry, and then, compelled by ill-health, took 
a supernumerary relation, which he held until his death, 
March 27, 1872, in West Burke. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1873, p. 58. 


Smith, John Blair, D.D., an eminent Presbyte- 
rian divine and educator, and brother of Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, D.D., was born in Pequea, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., June 12,1756. He very early evinced great thirst 
for knowledge and uncommon facility in acquiring it, 
received most watchful and faithful parental training, 
and was converted when fourteen years of age. He 
graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1773 under 
Dr. Witherspoon; pursued his theological studies under 
the direction of his brother, was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Hanover, April 29, 1778, and ordained by 
the same presbytery, Oct. 26, 1779. He became suc- 
cessor to his brother as president of Hampden Sidney 
College in the same year, and in the spring of 1780 
also as pastor of the churches of Cumberland and 
Briery, in Prince Edward Co., Va., where he became 
very popular, and before he left the state is said to 
have been “at once more attractive and powerful than 
any other clergyman in Virginia from the time of 
Samuel Davies.” In 1789 he resigned his position as 
president of Hampden Sidney College, in 1791 be- 
came pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; in 1795 president of Union College, N. Y., 
and for three years presided over the infant institution 
with great credit and success. In May, 1799, he re- 
turned to his former charge in Philadelphia, where he 
died, Aug. 22, of the same year, of yellow fever. Dr. 
Smith was a fervent and eloquent preacher, earnestly 
devoted to his work, and drew immense congrega- 
tions, which would hang upon his lips in breathless si- 
lence. As a patriot and a citizen he also exerted an 
important influence in the civil concerns of the state, 
especially as connected with the interests of religion. 
When the Legislature, in 1776, abolished the establish- 
ment of the Church of England in the state, they at 
the same time passed an act incorporating the Epis- 
copal clergy, and giving them a right to the glebes and 
churches which had been procured by a tax upon the 
inhabitants in general, including Dissenters of every de- 
scription as well as Episcopalians. Another bill was 
introduced, but nut yet passed, to extend the privileges 
of the Act of Toleration, as passed by William and Mary, 
to the State of Virginia. Dr. Smith framed a remon- 
strance against those acts, which he induced the Pres- 
bytery of Hanover to adopt and send to the Legislature, 
which was a very able State paper and had the desired 
effect. About this time another great excitement was 
raised in Virginia by a bill introduced in the Legisla- 
ture for a general assessment for the support of religion, 
a scheme which was advocated by Patrick Henry and 
other popular politicians, An adverse petition was pre- 
pared, and it, together with a memorial from the pres- 
bytery, was presented to the Legislature by Dr. Smith 
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(whose handwriting the papers show), who was heard 
for three successive days at the bar of the House in sup- 
port ofthem. So decided was the influence of the strug- 
gle in Virginia as to procure the withholding from the 
Federal Constitution of all power to erect a religious es- 
tablishment of any kind. Dr. Smith’s only publication 
was The Enlargement of Christ's Kingdom, a sermon at Al- 
bany in 1797. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit, 
ili, 397 ; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v.s 
Davidson, Hist. of Presb. Ch. in Kentucky, p. 37-39; Gen. 
Assemb. Miss. Mag. 1805; Foote, Sketches of Virginia, 
lst series; Life of Dr. Ashbel Green; Graham, Lett. VII; 
Smyth, Eccles. Republicanism, p. 96-103 ; Baird, Religion 
in America, p. 109, 110; Lang, Religion and Education 
in America, p. 94, 115; Rice, Evangel. Mag. ix, 30, 33, 
35, 42,43. (J. L. S.) 

Smith, John Blakely, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Charlotte, 
N. C., July 11, 1820. In 1843 he joined the Church, and 
in December, 1847, was admitted into the Georgia Con- 
ference. After its division he became a member of the 
South Georgia Conference. Besides serving as pastor, 
he was Sunday-school agent of the latter conference, 
three years agent of the American Tract Society, and 
three years agent of the Wesleyan Female College. In 
1850 he was elected conference secretary, and continued 
in office for twenty-two years. He died near Americus, 
Ga., Sept. 30, 1872. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of M. E. Ch., South, 1872, p. 680. 


Smith, John Cross, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29, 1803. He re- 
ceived his classical education in a private school. After 
studying theology under Dr. Duncan, he entered Prince- 
ton Seminary and remained one year. He was licensed 
in 1828, and soon after began to preach as an evangelist 
at Fortress Monroe, Va. While here he received a call 
from Portsmouth, and he was ordained and installed 
over that Church. Here he labored with great zeal and 
success until 1832, when he accepted a call to the Bridge 
Street Church, Georgetown, D.C. He went to work in 
his new charge with zeal, clearing bis Church of a heavy 
debt, and securing its prosperity and growth. In 1839 
the pastoral relation was dissolved, and he became agent 
of the American Tract Society; but in a few months he 
was called to the Fourth Church in Washington, D. C. 
over which he was installed in September, 1839. Here 
he labored with untiring zeal and energy for thirty-eight 
years, and his Cburch was blessed with numerous and 
powerful revivals, He was quite successful in building 
churches free from debt, and still more successful in 
raising funds to liquidate the debts of others. In 1861 
he offered his services gratuitously as chaplain in the 
Union army, and served with fidelity for more than a 
year. In 1876 he received an injury in the street from 
which he never recovered, and his system gradually 
gave way. He died in Washington, Jan. 23, 1878, 
(W. P.S.) 


Smith, John Faris, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in York County, Pa., Jan. 29, 1822. He graduated 
at Jefferson College, Canonsburg, in 1842, studied the- 
ology at Princeton, N. J., was licensed by Donegal Pres- 
bytery in 1844, and ordained and installed pastor of 
Owensborough (Ky.) Church. He preached successive- 
ly at Bardstown, Ky.; Vincennes, Richmond, and Hope- 
well, Ind.; and afterwards undertook a temporary labor 
in behalf of the United States Christian Commission in 
the army, whence he returned sick, and died among his 
kindred in York, Pa., July 4, 1864. The Indianapolis 
Presbytery recorded the following minute: “ Brother 


i Smith was an honored and useful member of presby- 


tery, was well known and greatly confided in in all our 
ecclesiastical councils. Taken off in the prime of life, 
while pastor of a flourishing Church, the lamentations of 
his people follow him to his grave.” See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1865, p. 120; 1866, p. 170. (J. L. S.) 


Smith, John G., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, was born in Marlborough, Ulster Co., N.Y., 
Sept. 30, 1809. He was licensed to preach at the age of 
twenty-two, and was also admitted into the New York 
Conference on trial. When this conference was divided, 
Mr. Smith being stationed at Willett. Street, New York 
city, became a member of the New York East Confer- 
ence. His last appointment was to the Second Church, 
New Haven, Conn., where his health failed. He re- 
moved to Warwick in July, 1854, and died Sept. 30, in 
the same year. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1855, p. 545. 


Smith, John M., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1795. He was 
converted in the spring of 1810, and immediately joined 
the Church; graduated at Columbia College in the city 
of New York; entered upon the study of medicine, but, 
becoming impressed that it was his duty to preach, re- 
linquished that design and entered the itinerant min- 
istry in 1817, and was stationed on Jamaica Circuit, 
L. I. He continued in this work until September, 1820, 
when he was elected by the New York Conference prin- 
cipal of the Wesleyan Seminary in New York city, in 
which he continued until that institution was removed 
to White Plains, of which he also took the oversight. 
From this he was transferred, in May, 1832, to the pro- 
fessorship of languages in the Wesleyan University. 
He entered upon the duties of his professorship with 
great ardor of mind and promising hopes of distin- 
guished usefulness; but his days were soon cut off, and 
he died Dec. 27, 1832. Mr. Smith was a diligent and 
successful student; a fine classical scholar; sound and 
systematical as a preacher; meek, modest, and polished 
as a man. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, ii, 216; 
Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, iv, 146-151. (J. L. S.) 


Smith, John Pye, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., an emi- 
nent English Presbyterian divine, was born in Shef- 
field, May 25,1774. He was educated at the Indepen- 
dent Academy at Rotherham, was ordained to the min- 
istry in the Independent Church, and, without entering 
upon the regular work, he accepted the appointment of 
resident professor of classical literature and theology in 
the Theological Seminary at Homerton. Subsequent- 
ly (in 1815) he became sole professor of divinity, and 
discharged his duties with acceptability, training hun- 
dreds of young men for the ministry. In 1843 he re- 
signed this post and became president of the institu- 
tion, and again took the chair of classical literature, 
which he retained until 1850, when New College, St. 
John’s Wood, was formed by the junction of Homerton, 
Highbury, and Coward colleges. Dr. Smith retired to 
private life aided by a testimonial fund of $15,000. 
For forty-three years he was pastor of the celebrated 
Gravel Pits Chapel, Homerton. He took a great in- 
terest in scientific pursuits and was honored by a mem- 
bership in the Royal and Geological societies, He died 
at Guildford, Surrey, Feb. 5, 1851. Dr. Smith wrote, 
The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah (1818-21, 2 vols. 
8vo; 1829,3 vols.; 1837,3 vols.; 1847, 2 vols.) :—Four 
Discourses on the Sacrifice und Priesthood of Christ 
(1828, 3d ed. 1847) :— Principles of Interpretation as Ap- 
plied to the Prophecies of Scripture (1829, 2d ed. 1831) : 
—The Relution between Holy Scripture and Some Parts 
of Geological Science (1839, 8vo; 4th ed. 1848) :—Per- 
sonality and Divinity of the Holy Spirit :—Mosaic Ac- 
count of the Creation and Deluge:—Manual of Latin 
Grammar :—Synoptic Tables :—Reasons of the Protes- 
tant Religion; besides many sermons, controversial pieces, 
and reviews. After his death appeared First Lines of 
Christian Theology, being notes of his lectures to his 
students (1854, 2d ed. 1860). He was one of the great- 
est Biblical scholars of his day; and the works above 
enumerated are full of most valuable criticism and ex- 
egesis, See Medway [J.], Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of John Pye Smith (1853); Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, S. v. 


Smith, Joseph (1), an English clergyman, was born 
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in Lowther, Westmoreland, Oct. 10,1670, and was admit- 
ted to Queen’s College, Oxford, May 10, 1689. In 1693, 
being chosen taberder, he took his first degree in arts, but 
was afterwards removed from college by Sir Joseph Will- 
iamson, who appointed him his deputy keeper of the 
Paper-office at Whitehall; and soon after, being made 
plenipotentiary at Ryswick, he took Mr. Smith with 
him as secretary. He was created A.M. while abroad, 
March 1, 1696, and a fellow, Oct. 31, 1698. Desiring to 
enter the Church, he returned to Oxford in 1700 and 
was ordained by Dr. Talbot, bishop of Oxford. Not 
long after he was presented to the donative of Iflev, 
near Oxford, and at the same time was appointed di- 
vinity lecturer in the college. In 1704 he served as 
senior proctor. In 1705 Dr. Lancaster presented him 
to Russel-court Chapel, and then to the lectureship of 
Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street. Taking up his resi- 
dence in London, he was soon after appointed chaplain 
to Edward Villiers, earl of Jersey, and by him was pre- 
sented at court. Made D.D. Nov. 2, 1708, he was pre- 
sented by his college to the rectory of Knights-Emham, 
and the donative of Upton Gray, both in Southampton 
County. In 1716 he exchanged Upton Gray for the 
rectory of St. Dionis Back-church, London, over which 
he presided for forty years, On the accession of George 
I he was made chaplain to the princess of Wales. He 
was promoted to the prebend of Dunholm, Lincoln; and 
received the donative of Paddington, near London. He 
was also promoted to the prebend of St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was chosen lecturer 
of St. George’s Church, Hanover Square. He had be- 
fore resigned the lectureship of Trinity Chapel, Conduit 
Street, and in 1731 resigned also that of St. George’s 
in consequence of having been, on Oct. 20, 1730, elected 
provost of Queen’s College. His provostship, which 
lasted twenty-six years, was of great financial benefit 
to the college. He died in Queen’s College, Nov. 23, 
1756. He published only two Sermons, and a pam- 
phlet entitled A Clear and Comprehensive View of the 
Being and Attributes of God, etc. See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
8. V. 


Smith, Joseph (2), one of the early ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church in Western Pennsylvania, was 
born in Nottingham, Pa., in 1736. Of his early edu- 
cation and religious convictions nothing is known. He 
graduated at Princeton in 1764; was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Newcastle at Drawyers, Aug. 5, 1767; 
was ordained and installed pastor of the Congregation 
of Lower Brandywine, April 19, 1769; of the united 
congregations of Wilmington, Del., and Lower Brandy- 
wine, Oct. 27, 1774; and of Buffalo and Cross Creek 
congregations in Westmoreland County, Pa., in Decem- 
ber, 1780, where he spent the remainder of his life. He 
died April 19, 1792. Mr. Smith was an extraordinary 
preacher and laborious pastor. “I never heard a man,” 
said the Rev. Samuel Porter, “ who could so completely 
as Mr. Smith unbar the gates of hell and make me look 
far down into the abyss, or who could so throw open 
the gates of heaven and let me glance at the insuffera- 
ble brightness of the great white throne.” See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, iii, 274. (J. L. S.) 


Smith, Joseph (3), D.D.,a minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, was born in Westmoreland County, Pa., 
July 15, 1796. He entered Jefferson College and was 
graduated in 1815. From thence he went to Princeton 
Theological Seminary, where he graduated in 1819, 
He was ordained and commenced preaching in Vir- 
ginia, where he remained several years. He was prin- 
cipal of the academy at Staunton, Va., and also of that 
at Frederick City, Md. Ile subsequently became presi- 
dent of Franklin College, O., and also of a college at 
Frederick City. After this he became general agent 
of the Presbyterian synods of Western Pennsylvania, 
Northern Virginia, and Eastern Ohio. He was pastor 
of the churches of Round Hill, and at Greensburg, Pa., 
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at which latter place he died, Dec. 4, 1868. He was 
the author of Old Red Stone and a History of Jefferson 
College. He possessed great versatility of talent, and 
served the Church in the various relations he sustained 
to it with great acceptability and usefulness. See 
Plumley, Presbyterian Church, p. 296. (W. P. S.) 


Smith, Joseph (4) (Mormon prophet). See Mor- 
MONS. 


Smith, Joseph (5), a Baptist minister, was born 
in Hampstead, N. H., Jan. 31, 1808, and pursued his 
studies at the New Hampton and Newton institu- 
tions. Wishing to secure a full collegiate education, 
he entered Brown University and was graduated in 
the class of 1837, and was ordained Sept. 27, 1837. His 
pastorates were at Woonsocket and Newport, R. I., and 
at Grafton and North Oxford, Mass. In the latter place 
he died, April 26,1866. (J.C. S.) 


Smith, Josiah, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Charleston, S. C., in 1704, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1725, He began to preach within 
about a year of his graduation, and was ordained July 
11,1726. In 1729 he maintained a learned dispute with 
Rev. H. Fisher on the right of private judgment, and in 
1740 he espoused the cause of Mr. Whitefield. In 1749 
he received a stroke of palsy, from which he never 
recovered so far as to be able to articulate distinctly. 
He nevertheless continued writing sermons, many of 
which were published. Mr. Smith was an earnest 
friend of the cause of American independence, and on 
the surrender of Charleston became a prisoner of war, 
but was released on parole. In 1781 he was ordered 
out of Charleston, and landed in Philadelphia, where he 
died in October of that year. Mr. Smith was a respect- 
able preacher, a learned divine, and a writer of consider- 
able reputation. He published, Sermons (1726-45) :— 
Sermons (1752, 8vo):—The Church of Ephesus Ar- 
ratgned (1765) :—Letters, etc. See Sprague, Annals of 
the A mer. Pulpit, i, 351. 


Smith, Josiah D., D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in Westmoreland County, Pa., Nov. 20, 1814. 
He was educated in South Hanover College, Ind., studied 
divinity in the South Hanover Theological Seminary, 
was licensed by the Madison Presbytery and ordained 
by the Columbus Presbytery, O., in 1841, and installed 
pastor of the Truro and Hamilton churches in that 
state. He subsequently became pastor of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Columbus, where he 
died May 29, 1863. Dr. Smith was a man of high in- 
tellectual worth. He published, Truth in Love :—Ser- 
mons (Phila. 1864), with a biographical preface by the 
Rev. James M. Platt and an introduction by M. W. Ja- 
cobus, D.D. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1864, 
p- 193; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors. 
(J. L. S.) 


Smith, Leonard, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Ancaster, Wentworth 
Co., Canada, May 2, 1838, and joined the Church there 
in 1854. He was licensed to preach in 1857, and en- 
tered the Illinois Conference in 1860. In 1873 he was 
granted a supernumerary relation, and held that posi- 
tion until his death, Nov. 18, 1874, See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 133. 


Smith, Matthew, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Antrim County, near Belfast, Ireland, in 1825, 
where he received his early education. He studied 
theology at Paisley, Scotland, and was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of a Presbyterian church near Belfast in | 
31846, In 1850 he emigrated to America, and was 
stated supply for the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church at Milton, Pa., where he labored for more than | 
a year, and afterwards removed to Wisconsin as an As- | 
sociate Reformed missionary. In 1854 he accepted a | 
commission from the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and became stated supply of the Presbyterian 
Church at Centreville, Ila. He died Aug. 13, 1859. 
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Mr. Smith was a faithful minister, attending diligently 
to all the duties of his calling, and endearing himself to 
all his people. See Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1861, 
p. 164. (J. L.S.) 


Smith, Miles, an English prelate, was born in the 
city of Hereford, and about 1568 entered Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, but graduated at Brasenose. He af- 
terwards became one of the chaplains or petty canons 
of Christ Church, where he took his bachelor of divinity 
degree. In due course he was preferred to the office of 
residentiary of Hereford Cathedral, was created doctor 
of divinity in 1594, and on Sept. 20, 1612, became bish- 
op of Gloucester. His knowledge of the Oriental lan- 
guages was so extraordinary that he was employed by 
James I upon the translation of the Bible. He began 
with the first, and was the last man engaged upon that 
work, having also written the preface. For this service 
he was appointed bishop of Gloucester, and had leave 
to hold in commendum his former livings, viz. the preb- 
end of Hinton in the Church of Hereford; the rectories 
of Upton-upon-Severn and Hartlebury, in the diocese of 
Worcester; and the first portion of Ledbury, called Over- 
hall, According to Willis, he died Oct. 20, but Wood says 
in the beginning of November, 1624, and was buried in 
his own cathedral. His published works are, Sermons 
(Lond. 1632, fol.) :—Sermon (published without his con- 
sent by Robert Burhill, 1602). He was the editor of 
bishop Babington’s works, to which he prefixed a pref- 
ace. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v.; Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. s. v. 


Smith, Moses, D.D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born iu Chatham County, N. C., 
Feb. 28, 1817. When two years old, his parents moveđ 
to Highland County, O., where he was converted, and 
united with the Church, He graduated from Augusta 
College in August, 1842; was licensed to preach, Jan. 
31, 1843, and admitted into the Ohio Conference on Sept. 
27. His ordination as deacon took place in 1844, and 
that of elder in 1846. For twenty-seven years he was 
constantly engaged in the work. He died in Newton, 
Jasper Co., Ia., Aug. 25, 1869. He was twice a delegate 
to the General Conference. He wrote works on Mental 
and Moral Science, the former of which was published. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 282. 


Smith, Noah, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was admitted into the Georgia 
Conference about 1837 or 1838. He was a very popu- 
lar and useful preacher until 1858, when he took a 
superannuated relation. He died Sept. 14, 1860. Mr. 
Smith was a man of right principles, ardent piety, and 
indefatigable in his labors. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences of the M. E. Ch., South, 1860, p. 257. 


Smith, Peyton Pierce, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Franklin 
County, Ga., Jan. 12, 1812, and joined the Church in Sep- 
tember, 1826. He was licensed to preach by the Gwin- 
nett Circuit Quarterly Conference, Nov. 12, 1831, and 
at the next session of the Georgia Annual Conference 
was received on trial. According to his journal, he was 
a travelling preacher for thirty years and four months, 
during which time he preached 4414 sermons, baptized 
1529 persons, made 5979 visits, wrote 4941 letters, and 
travelled, chiefly by private conveyance, 125,623 miles. 
In 1863 he was returned to Madison district as presiding 
elder, where he labored until the day before his death, 
May, 1863. Mr. Smith was one of the oldest and most 
efficient members of the Georgia Conference. and as a 
minister was eminently successful. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1863, p. 
466; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Smith, Philander, D.D., third bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada after the sepa- 
rate organization in 1828, was born in Delaware Coun- 
ty, N. Y., in 1796. He was reared a Calvinist, and at 
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an early age settled in Elizabethtown, near Brockville, 
Canada. He was converted in 1817 under the preach- 
ing of bishop George, and united with the Methodists. 
In 1820 he joined the Genesee Conference, and was duly 
ordained deacon and elder. In 1826 he was appointed 
presiding elder of the Upper Canada work, and labored 
regularly till the union of the Canada Conference with 
the British Wesleyans in 1833. Opposing this action, 
dissatistied with the abandonment of the episcopacy, 


and with the terms of the union generally, he ceased | 


travelling for a time. In 1836 he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which had again rallied, and in 
1862 was elected to the episcopate, which office he held 
until his death, March 28, 1870, Asa preacher he was ear- 
nest and effective; as an administrator he was calm and 
judicious; as an overseer in the Church of Christ he 
was watchful, self-sacrificing, and laborious, See Simp- 
son, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 


Smith, Reuben, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in South Hadley, Mass., Sept. 26, 1789. He enjoyed a 
good academical training, graduated at Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vt., in 1812, and at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, N. J. in 1816. Licensed by the New York Presby- 
tery, he was ordained and installed pastor of the Church 
at Ballston Centre, N. Y., in 1816, by the Troy Presby- 
tery. He afterwards labored in the Third Presbyterian 
Church at Albany for some years; in 1829 became pas- 
tor of a Congregational Church in Burlington, Vt.; in 
1832 of the Church at Waterford, N. Y., where he re- 
mained sixteen years; in 1848 again at Ballston Cen- 
tre. In 1854 he removed West, joining the Winnebago 
Presbytery, and living at Beaver Dam, Wis.; but in- 
creasing age prevented his taking that active part in 
the ministerial duties which marked his earlier years. 
He died Nov. 7, 1860. Mr. Smith was a man of deep, 
earnest piety, a close Biblical student, and in his prime 
an eloquent preacher, He was the author of Africa 
Given to Christ (Burlington, Vt., 1860), a sermon :— The 
Pastoral Office, embracing Experiences and Observations 
Jrom a Pastorate of Forty Years (Phila. 18mo). See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1862, p. 119; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s.v. (J. L. S.) 


Smith, Richard (1), a learned Roman Catholic 
divine of England, was born in Worcestershire in 1500, 
and educated at Oxford. In 1527 he was admitted a 
probationary fellow of Merton College, took his degree 
of A.M. in 1530, and was elected registrar of the univer- 
sity in the following year. He afterwards became rec- 
tor of Cuxham, Oxfordshire; principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall, divinity reader of Magdalen College, regius pro- 
fessor of divinity, and took his degree of D.D. in that 
faculty. In 1537 he was made master of Wittington 
College, London, but was deprived in the reign of 
Edward VI. In the first year of that reign he re- 
canted his opinions at St. Paul’s Cross, but was obliged 
to resign his professorship at Oxford. He went to St. 
Andrew’s, Scotland; thence to Paris in 1550, and then 
to Louvain, where he was made professor of theology. 
On the accession of queen Mary he returned to England, 
was restored to his professorship, made canon of Christ 
Church, and chaplain to her majesty. He was one of 
the witnesses against Cranmer, and at the burning of 
Ridley and Latimer he preached, from 1 Cor. xiii, 3, a 
sermon, lasting about fifteen minutes, full of invective 
against the martyrs. For this conduct he was deprived 
of all his preferments upon the accession of Elizabeth, and 
placed in the custody of archbishop Parker, by whose 
persuasion he recanted part of what he had written in 
defence of the celibacy of the clergy. He escaped to 
Douay, Flanders, where he obtained the deanery of St. 
Peter's Church and a professorship. He died in 1563. 
Smith wrote about sixteen tracts in favor of popery :— 
The Assertion and Defence of the Sacraments (Lond. 
1546, sm. 8vo):—A Defence of the Sacrifice of the Masse 
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may be seen in Dodd or Wood. See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict, s. v. 

Smith, Richard (2), an English Roman Catholic 
prelate, was born in Lincolnshire in 1566, and educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, and afterwards at Rome. 
He then completed his studies in Spain, taking his doc- 
tor’s degree at Valladolid, and in 1603 arrived in Eng- 
land as a missionary. He sided against the Jesuit 
party, and was opposed by them when named for the 
bishupric of Chalcedon. On Feb. 4 he was, however, 
appointed bishop of that diocese. A controversy shortly 
arose between him and the regulars of his own Church, 
and Smith was ordered to drop the title of Ordinary of 
England which he had assumed. In 1629 two procla- 
mations were issued against him, which induced him to 
leave the kingdom and retire to France. There he ex- 
ercised his jurisdiction over the English Romanists by 
vicars-general and other ecclesiastical officers. He ex- 
perienced the kindness of cardinal Richelieu, who be- 
stowed upon him the abbacy of Charroux; but his suc- 
cessor, Mazarin, withdrew his protection, and deprived 
him of that position. He afterwarcis retired to an apart- 
ment near the convent of some English nuns in the 
vicinity of Paris, where he died, March 18,1655. Smith 
wrote several works in defence of himself and of popery 
in his dispute with the regulars. See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
s.v.; Dodd, Church History, vol. iii; Hook, Eccles. Biog. 
S. V. 


Smith, Robert (1), an English divine and edu- 
cator, was born in 1689, and educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees of A.B. in 1711, 
A.M. in 1715, LL.D. in 1723, and D.D. in 1739. Infor- 
mation respecting Dr. Smith is very meagre. He was 
mathematical preceptor to William, duke of Cumber- 
land, and master of mechanics to George II. In 1716 
he became Plumian professor at Cambridge, and after- 
wards succeeded Bentley as master of Trinity. He died 
in 1768. Smith’s works are, A Complete System of 
Optics (1728, 2 vols. 4to), and Harmonics, or the Philos- 
ophy of Musical Sounds (1760). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer Authors, 8. v.; Cambridge Graduates; 
Cumberland, Life ; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Smith, Robert (2), D.D., an eminent Presbyte- 
rian divine, and father of the Revs. John Blair Smith, 
D.D., and Samuel Stanhope Smith, D.D., was born in 
Londonderry, Ireland, in 1723. His family came to 
America when he was seven years old, and settled at 
the head-waters of the Brandywine River, about forty 
miles from Philadelphia. At the age of fifteen his mind 
became deeply impressed with the subject of religion 
under the preaching of Whitefield, during his first visit 
to America, and he soon felt a strong desire to devote 
himself to the ministry. He accordingly placed him- 
self under the instruction of the Rev. Samuel Blair, who 
was then conducting an institution for the education of 
young men for the ministry at Fagg’s Manor, Chester 
Co., Pa. There he made very rapid improvement in 
both classical and theological knowledge; was licensed 
by the New Side Presbytery of Newcastle Dec. 27, 
1749, and ordained and installed pastor of the churches 
in Pequea and Leacock, Pa., March 25, 1751. Shortly 
after his settlement he founded a school, designed chiefiy 
for the instruction of youth in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, which was afterwards resorted to by 
many who were subsequently greatly distinguished in 
the different professions, In 1759 he resigned the care 
of the congregation of Leacock: in 1760 he received 
the degree of D.D. from the College of New Jersey, 
and in 1772 he was appointed one of its overseers, 
and held the office during the rest of his life. He 
was the second moderator of the General Assembly. and 
the last public act of his life was to attend a meeting 
of the board of trustees of the College of New Jersey. 


(1546, 16mo; 1547, 8vo):—A Bouclier of the Catholike ' He died April 15, 1793. Dr. Smith was distinguished 


Fayth of Christe’s Church (2 pts. 8vo). The entire list | 


for his activity, being in labors most abundant. “Few 
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men in the holy ministry have been more useful or | 1684):—A Fold for Christ's Sheep (printed thirty-two 


more esteemed.” He published a sermon preached on 
the union of the Old and New Side Presbyteries of 
Newcastle, entitled A Wheel in the Middle of a Wheel, 





times) : — The Christian’s Guide: — besides other tracts 
and sermons. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s.v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v.; Chalmers, 


or the Harmony and Connection of the Various Acts of | Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Divine Providence: —Two Sermons on Sin and Holiness 


Smith, Samuel Stanhope, D.D., LLD., a dis- 


(1767) :—A Sermon (1774) :—Three Sermons on Saving tinguished divine and educator of the Presbyterian 


Faith, in the Amer, Preacher, vol. iv (1791). See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iti, 172; Allibone, 


| 
| 


Church, and son of the Rev. Robert Smith, D.D:, was 
born in Pequea, Lancaster Co., Pa., March 16,1750. At 


Dict, of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v.; Gen. Assembly | a very early period he gave indications of possessing 


Miss. Mag. vol. ii; Timlow, Hist. Serm. (J. L. S.) 


a mind of no common order. When he was only six 


Smith, Robert (3), D.D., an efficient Episcopal | Or seven years old he commenced the study of the lan- 


minister in America, and afterwards bishop of South 
Carolina, was born in Norfolk, England, Aug. 25, 1732. 
He passed A.B. and A.M. at Cambridge, of which he 
was also elected fellow, and was ordained in 1756. On 
his arrival in America he was successively assistant and 
rector of St. Philip's, Charleston, S. C., and was spe- 
ciallv interested in the negro school. He exerted him- 
self in favor of the American cause, and went to the 
lines as a common soldier at the siege of Charleston. 
During the Revolutionary war he was chaplain to the 
Continental Hospital, S. C., and had charge of St. 
Paul’s, Queen Anne’s Co., Md. He devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to teaching and the care and organi- 
zation of the Episcopal Church. In 1789 he was made 
D.D. by the University of Pennsylvania, and in 1795 
‘was elected bishop. He died Oct. 28, 1801. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 170. 


Smith, Robert A., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Robertson County, Tenn., in 1809; 
converted in 1828, licensed as a local preacher in 1832, 
received on trial in the Tennessee Conference in the 
same year, transferred and stationed on Oakmulgee Cir- 
cuit in 1833, at Jones's Valley in 1834-35, and admitted 
into full connection at Montgomery, in 1836, where he 
died, Oct. 25, 1836. He was a man of deep and ardent 
piety, a good preacher, and a most agreeable compan- 
ion. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, ii, 487. 


Smith, Robert D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Lancaster County, 
Pa., Oct. 21, 1802. In 1813 his family removed to 
Champaign County, O., where he lived till 1824, when 
he went to Mississippi to teach school. There he was 
converted, and united with the Church Nov. 9, 1824. 
He was licensed to preach in 1826, and preached under 
the presiding elder until 1828, when he was received on 
trial into the Mississippi Conference. He labored as 
missionary to the Choctaw nation for two years and six 
months. In 1831 he was stationed in Montgomery, 
Ala.; 1832, Mobile; 1833, Vicksburg; 1834, New Or- 
leans; 1835, Natchez; 1836, Cole’s Creek Circuit; 1837- 
38, Vicksburg District; 1839, Warren Circuit; 1840-41, 
appointed president of the Elizabeth Female Academy 
at Washington; and in 1842 he was at Centenary Col- 
lege. In 1843-45 he labored as missionary among the 
colored people in Madison Parish, La., where he closed 
his life and work, May 16, 1845. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1845, p. 33. 


Smith, Samuel, an English clergyman and pop- 
ular writer of tracts, was born in or near Dudley, Worces- 
tershire, in 1588, and studied for some time at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford. He left without taking a degree, and 
became beneficed at Prittlewell, Essex, and afterwards. 
as Wood says, in his own county; but, according to 
Calamy, he had the perpetual curacy of Cressedge and 
Cound, Shropshire. On the breaking-out of the Rebell- 
ion he went to London, and sided with the Presbyte- 
rians. On his return to the country he was appointed 
an assistant to the commissioners for the ejection of 
“scandalous and ignorant ministers and schoolmasters.” 
At the Restoration he was ejected from Cressedge. ‘The 
time of his death is unknown, but, according to Wood, 
he was living near Dudley in 1663, Smith’s works are, 
David's Blessed Man (Lond. 8vo):—The Great Assize 
(12mo; thirty-one editions of which appeared before 


guages in his father’s school. ‘He made the best of 
his opportunities, and was distinguished for his im- 
provement in every branch to which he directed his 
attention.” He became a communicant in the Church 
under his father’s care while he was yet under the pa- 
ternal roof; and before he was eighteen years of age 
graduated at the College of New Jersey under circum- 
stances the most honorable and gratifying. After grad- 
uation he returned to his father’s house and spent some 
time “partly in assisting him in conducting his school, 
and partly in vigorous efforts for the higher cultivation 
of his own mind.” In 1770 he became tutor of the 
classics and of belles-lettres in the College of New Jer- 
sey, where he remained for upwards of two years, dis- 
charging his duties with great fidelity and acceptance, 
while at the same time he was pursuing a course of 
theological study privately. In 1773 he resigned the 
position of tutor, was licensed to preach by the Presby- 
tery of Newcastle, and immediately went as a mission- 
ary to the western counties of Virginia, where he soon 
became an almost universal favorite. So powerful an 
impression did he make that some of the most wealthy 
and influential persons soon set on foot a project for 
detaining him there as the head of a literary institu- 
tion. A seminary was subsequently chartered under the 
name of Hampden Sidney College, and he took upon 
himself the double office of principal of the seminary 
and pastor of the Church, and the duties of both he 
discharged with the most exemplary fidelity. In 1779 
he accepted the professorship of moral philosophy in 
the College of New Jersey. The college was then in 
ruins in consequence of the uses and abuses to which it 
had been subjected by both the British and American 
soldiers; its students were dispersed, and all its oper- 
ations had ceased; but it is not too much to say that 
during this whole period, although Dr. Witherspoon’s 
name could not fail to shed glory over the institution, 
and he was always intent upon the promotion of its 
interests, it was mainly by the energy, wisdom, and 
generous self-devotion of Dr. Smith that the college was 
speedily reorganized and all its usual exercises resumed. 
In 1783 Yale College honored him with D.D., and in 
1810 Harvard University with LL.D. In 1785 he was 
elected an honorary member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in Philadelphia; and the same year 
was appointed to deliver their anniversary address, and 
he met the occasion in a manner which, of itself, would 
have conferred lasting honor upon his name. The ad- 
dress was afterwards published in the Transactions of 
the society, and subsequently in an enlarged and im- 
proved form in a separate volume. With this work his 
reputation as a philosopher both at home and abroad 
is, in no small degree, identified. In 1786 he was as- 
sociated with several of the most distinguished and 
venerable men in the Presbyterian Church in prepar- 
ing the Form of Presbyterial Government. In 1794, 
Dr. Witherspoon having died, he became president of 
the College of New Jersey. He had now acquired a 
wide reputation as a pulpit orator. His baccalaureate 
discourses particularly attracted large numbers, even 
from remote parts of the country, to listen to them; but 
one of his most splendid performances was his oration, 
delivered at Trenton, on the death of Washington. The 
occasion roused his faculties to the utmost, and the re- 
sult was a production of great beauty and power. In 
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1802 the college edifice was burned, together with the 
libraries, furniture, and fixtures of every description. 
The trustees resolved to rebuild it immediately. Dr. 
Smith made a begging tour through the Southern 
States, and returned in the following spring with about 
one hundred thousand dollars, which, with other liberal 
aid, enabled him to accomplish vastly more than he 
had ventured to anticipate. “This was his crowning 
achievement. He had won new honors and gained 
niany new friends. The college was popular and pros- 
perous, and numbered two hundred students. New 
buildings were soon erected, and several new professors 
were added to the faculty.” During the whole period 
of his presidency he continued to contribute to the ele- 
vation of the college to a position of the highest use- 
fulness, and ever proved himself to be one of the ablest 
and most successful disciplinarians of any age. In 1812, 
being too much enfeebled to discharge any longer the 
duties of his office, he tendered his resignation as pres- 
ident and retired to a place which the board of trustees 
provided for him, and there spent the remainder of 
his life. He died, in the utmost tranquillity, Aug. 21, 
1819, and his remains were laid by the side of his illus- 
trious predecessors. Dr. Smith was an indefatigable 
student; conversant with the literature, science, philos- 
ophy, and politics of ancient and modern times; a clas- 
sical scholar in the highest acceptation of the phrase; 
and wrote and conversed in Latin with great facility 
and was a first-rate prosodist. As a preacher, the uni- 
form testimony was that his eloquence in his best days 
had no parallel. His superior talents as professor and 
principal were everywhere spoken of and acknowledged. 
As a man, the saintly aspect, the tranquil resignation, 
the humble faith, the generous sympathy, the compre- 
hensive charity, the modest, unpretending gentleness 
of his whole manner, all proclaimed the Christian gen- 
tleman and the mature and gifted good man. The fol- 
lowing is a list of his publications: Essay on the Causes 
of the Variety of Complexion and Figure of the Human 
Species, etc. (Phila. 1787, 8vo; Edin. 1788, 8vo; Lond. 
1799, 8vo; 2d ed. New Brunswick, N. J., 1810, 8vo) :— 
Sermons (Newark, N. J., 1799, 8vo; Lond. 1801, 8vo) :— 
Lectures on the Evidences of the Christian Religion (Phila. 
1809, 12mo) :—Lectures on Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy (Tzenton, N. J., 1812, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Comprehensive 
View of Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion 
(New Brunswick, 1815, 8vo). He also published a num- 
ber of single sermons, orations, and discourses (1781- 
1810). After his death appeared Sermons, with a Brief 
Memoir of his Life and Writings (Phila. 1821, 2 vols. 
8vo). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 
835-345; Life and Works of Philip Lindsley (1866), iii, 
652; Life of Dr. Archibald Alexander, p. 265; New York 
Med, and Phys. Journ. 1809; Mitchell [Dr. John], Es- 
say on the Causes of the Different Colors of People in 
Different Climates; Analec, Mag. xv, 443; xvi, 1; Ram- 
say [Dr. David], Hist. of the United States, 1607-1808; 
continued to the treaty of Ghent by S. S. Smith, D.D., 
LL.D., and other literary gentlemen; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors; Davidson, Hist. of the Presb. 
Church in Kentucky, p. 39; Thomas, Biog. Dict. s. v. 
(J. L. S.) 


Smith, Samuel W. (1), a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in England in 1812, 
and began to preach at the age ef nineteen. In 1834 
he joined the itinerant ministry, in which he continued 
to labor until his death, March 16, 1858. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1858, p. 99. 


Smith, Samuel W. (2), a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was a native of Ireland, and 
identified himself with the Wesleyan Methodists in 
Cork. On May 25, 1431, he reached Quebec, Ca., and 
shortly after removed to Point of Rocks, Md., still fol- 
lowing his profession of teacher. He was licensed to 
preach in January, 1835, and was received on trial into 
the Baltimore Conference in March, 1838. After twen- 
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ty years of active service, he was disabled by an acci- 
dent, being struck by a fire-engine, and soon after died, 
June 7, 1859, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1860, 
p. 19. 


Smith, Seth, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in Bristol County, Me., Feb. 1, 
1805, and was converted in Onondaga County, N. Y., 
June, 1829. He removed to Indiana in 1834, was li- 
censed to preach in 1837, and joined the travelling con- 
nection in 1838. He was a member of the South-east 
Indiana Conference, and labored faithfully until about 
a month previous to his death, Oct. 1, 1853. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1853, p. 290. 


Smith, Socrates, a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, was born in Henniker, N. H., June 16, 1814. 
He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1842 and en- 
tered the Union Theological Seminary, where he took 
the full course and graduated in 1845. He was soon 
thereafter ordained, and accepted a call Nov. 23, 1845, 
to Beardstown, Ill., as a stated supply. After remain- 
ing one year, he became a stated supply to the Panther 
Creek Church, Ill., where he remained until 1849, and 
then became teacher of a classical school in Greenville. 
Ill. He continued in this position until 1853, when he 
received a commission as home missionary, and labored 
at Jerseyville and Troy, Ill., to 1859. After this he re- 
signed his commission and remained without charge in 
Greenville, where he died in 1869. (W.P.S.) 


Smith, Stephen, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born in Hampshire County, 
Va., Nov. 1, 1802, and united with the Church in 1815. 
He was received into the Baltimore Conference in 1&30. 
In 1844 he lost his voice while preaching in a new, 
damp church, and took a superannuated, and afterwards 
a supernumerary, relation. In 1867 he again became 
effective, so continuing until his death, Oct. 9, 1871. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1872, p. 648. 


Smith, Sydney, an English clergyman and cel- 
ebrated humorist, was born in Woodford, Essex, in 
1771, and was educated at Winchester School and New 
College, Oxford, where, in 1790, he obtained a fellowship 
of one hundred pounds a year. Having entered the 
Church, he became, in 1794, curate of Amesbury, Wilt- 
shire, but three years later went to Edinburgh as a pri- 
vate tutor to the son of the squire of his parish. Dur- 
ing this time, he officiated in the Episcopal chapel 
there. In 1802, in connection with Jeffrey, Horner, 
Brougham, Dr. Thomas Brown, Playfair, and others, 
Smith started the Edinburgh Review, to the first num- 
ber of which, as editor, he contributed seven articles. 
In 1803 he went to London, and was soon popular as a 
preacher, as a lecturer on moral philosophy (1804-6). 
and as a brilliant conversationalist. In 1806, dunng 
the short reign of the Whigs, he was presented by lord 
Erskine to the rectory of Foston-le-Clav, Yorkshire, 
worth about five hundred pounds a year. Failing to 
exchange this for some more desirable living, he built 
a new rectory, and in 1814 moved into it with his fam- 
ily. Some eighteen years afterwards the duke of Dev- 
onshire gave him the living of Londesborough (seven 
hundred pounds a year) to hold until Mr. Howard, «a 
of the earl of Carlisle, came of age. In 1828 lord chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst presented him to a prebendal stail in 
Bristol, and enabled him to exchange Foston for Combe 
Florey, Somersetshire. In 1831 earl Grey appointet 
him one of the canons residentiary of St. Pauls, Hav- 
ing inherited considerable property from his brother 
Courtenay, he invested largely in the public stock of 
Pennsylvania; and the neglect of that state to pay the 
interest on her bonds called out his Petition to Congress 
and Letters on Americun Debts. He died in Londen, 
Feb. 22, 1845. Sydney Smith was not only the witu- 
est, but one of the wisest, men of his age. His life was 
devoted to the removal of great abuses, and to the ex- 
posure of public vices and crimes at a time when vice 
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was enthroned in high places, and when so many perils 
environed the path of a reformer as to require, in even 
the mildest innovator, a large stock of humanity and 
an equal share of courage. Without the power and 
prestige which in England usually follow high birth or 
wealth, he exercised a greater influence over the pub- 
lic mind of his day than any man except, perhaps, lord 
Brougham, He erred at times in treating sacred sub- 
jects with levity and seeming irreverence; but this 
fault was one of natural temperament and had no root 
in infidelity. Although his Christianity partook of the 
temper of the time and circle in which he moved, and 
had, therefore, far less of the evangelical element than 
could be desired, it is yet clear that his life was main- 
ly regulated by a strong sense of duty and that he 
found peace and comfort in his abiding faith in the 
great truths of religion. His writings are, Six Sermons 
(Edinb, 1800, small 8vo):—contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review (published 1839) :—Peter Plymley’s Let- 
ters (1807), to promote Catholic emancipation :— Ser- 
mons (1809, 2 vols.) :— Speeches on Catholic Claims and 
Reform Bill (1825-31) :—Three Letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton on the Ecclesiastical Commission (1837-39) :— 
The Ballot (1837) :—Letier to Lord John Russell on the 
Church Bills (1838) :—Letters on Railways (1842) :— 
Letters on American Debts (1843). After his death ap- 
peared, Fragments on the Irish Roman Catholic Church 
(Lond. 1845, 8vo) :—Sermons (ibid. 1846, 8vo) :— Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy (1850, 8vo). See 
Memoir of Rev. Sydney Smith, by his daughter, lady 
Holland (N. Y. 1855, 2 vols. 12mo); Allibone, Dict, of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Smith, Thomas (1), a learned English divine and 
writer, was born in the parish of Allhallows, Barking, 
Essex, June 3, 1638, and was educated at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, being elected fellow in 1666. In June, 
1668, he, as chaplain, accompanied Sir Daniel Harvey, 
ambassador to Constantinople, and returned in 1671. 
In 1676 he travelled in France, and returning shortly 
he became chaplain to Sir Joseph Williamson, secretary 
of state. In 1683 he took the degree of D.D., and the 
year following was presented by his college to the rec- 
tory of Stanlake, diocese of Oxford, but resigned it in a 
month, In 1687 he was collated to a prebend in the 
Church of Heytesbury, Wilts. In August, 1688, he was 
deprived of his fellowship by Dr. Giffard because he 
refused to live among the new popish fellows of that 
college. He was, however, restored in October follow- 
ing; but afterwards, refusing to take the oaths to Will- 
iam and Mary, his fellowship was pronounced void, 
July 25, 1692. He died at London, May 11, 1710. 
Among his learned works are the following: Diatriba 
de Chaldaicis Paraphrastis (Oxon. 1662, 8vo) :—Syntag- 
ma de Druidum Moribus ac Institutis (Lond. 1664, 8vo) : 
—FEpistole Due, etc. (Oxon. 1672, 8v0) :— De Grece Ec- 
clesie Hodierno Statu Epistola (ibid. 1676, 8vo) :—M is- 
cellanea (2 vols, 12mo ; vol. i, 1686 ; vol. ii, 1690) : —Epis- 
tole et Annales Camdeni ab A.D. 1603 ad 1623, etc. 
(1691, 4to). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v.; Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Smith, Thomas (2), a Congregational minister, 
was born in Boston, Mass., March 10, 1702, graduated 
from Harvard in 1720, and was licensed to preach in 
April, 1722, On account of his youth he declined a 
call from the Church in Bellingham, Mass., but preach- 
ed in various places as a supply. On March 8, 1727, a 
Church was constituted at Falmouth and Mr. Smith 
was ordained its pastor, and continued such until 1764, 
when, on account of infirmity, he received Rev. Samuel 
Deane as his colleague. He, however, preached in his 
turn till the close of 1784. His death took place May 
23, 1795. The only publications of Mr. Smith are a 
Sermon (1756) at the ordination of Rev. Solomon Lom- 
bard, and a Practical Discourse to Seafaring Men (1771). 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 326. 
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Smith, Thomas (3), a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Kent County, Md., June 3, 1776. He 
was converted in early life, began to preach in his eigh- 
teenth year, was received into the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence May 20, 1798, and “the demonstrations which had 
attended Abbott’s labors were repeated at almost all his 
appointments, and hundreds of souls were gathered into 
the societies.” He labored as follows: Caroline Circuit, 
1798; Flanders Circuit, N. J., 1799; Northampton Cir- 
cuit, Va., 1800-1; Dover, Del., 1802; Annamessex, Md., 
1803; Talbot Circuit, 1804; Seneca Circuit, N. Y., 1805; 
Burlington, N. J., 1806; Asbury, N. J., 1807; Lewiston, 
Del., 1808; St. George’s, Philadelphia, 1809; Cecil, Md., 
1810; Smyrna, Del., 1811; Kent, Md., 1812; Accomack, 
Va., 1813; from 1814 to 1816 he was allowed a respite 
on account of ill-health; Kent Circuit, 1817; New 
Brunswick, 1818; Kensington, 1819; Kent, 1820-21; su- 
pernumerary in 1822, in which relation he continued 
until his death, in May, 1844. Mr. Smith was a man of 
unquestioned piety, a superior pastor, and a powerful 
preacher. He preached “with the utmost brevity, but 
with the utmost power.” He possessed a faith admira- 
ble in its earnestness and sublime in its power. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, iii, 595; Experience and 
Ministerial Labors of the Rev. Thomas Smith, edited by 
the Rev. David Daily (N. Y. 1848); Stevens, Hist. of the 
M. E. Church, iii, 379, 415; iv, 269. (J. L. S.) 

Smith, Thomas (4), a Congregational minister, 
was born in Litchfield, Me., Aug. 17, 1812. Converted 
at the age of twenty-one, he set out to prepare himself 
for the ministry, and, by his own exertions prepared 
for college, graduated at Bowdoin College in 1840, and 
at Bangor Theological Seminary in 1843. He preached 
in Maine at Cherryfield and Orrington, and in 1849 be- 
came pastor of Brewer Village, where he continued un- 
til his death, April 7, 1861. Mr. Smith was pre-emi- 
nently excellent as a pastor, and was much beloved 
by his people. He was much attached to his work, 
and pursued his objects with unconquerable energy. 
See Congregational Quarterly, 1861, p. 376. 


Smith, Thomas C., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born Jan. 1, 1807, embraced religion in 1824, 
was admitted on trial in the South Carolina Conference 
Feb. 11, 1828, and appointed to Washington Circuit, 
Ga.; Reedy River Circuit in 1828; received into full 
connection in 1830, and sent to Morganton Circuit; 
Cooper River Circuit in 1831-32; supernumerary on 
Lancaster Circuit in 1833; returned effective and ap- 
pointed to Lincolnton Circuit in 1834; superannuated 
in 1835, in which relation he continued until his death, 
Nov. 27, 1837. As a minister he possessed good preach- 
ing abilities, and was much beloved by those with 


Smith, Thomas G., a Dutch Reformed minister, 
was born in Scotland in 1756, came to America in 1774, 
and enlisted actively in the cause of American indepen- 
dence. After the Revolutionary war he studied for the 
ministry under Dr. John Mason, and obtained license to 
preach in 1791 from the Associate Reformed Church. 
His ministry covered the period of forty-six years, dur- 
ing most of which (1808 to 1837) he was pastor of the 
Reformed Dutch Church at Tarrytown, N.Y. He had 
previously been settled in the Associate Reformed Church 
in Orange County, and then in Ulster County, in the 
churches of Esopus, Bloomingdale, and Hurley. He 
was always a favorite preacher, popular in manner, 
evangelical in spirit, and Calvinistic in creed, and in 
the pulpit was particularly practical and experimental. 
He possessed a sound mind in a sound body, and a warm 
heart with a vigorous intellect. His ministry was dis- 
criminating, and in every respect useful and honored. 
See Corwin, Manual of the Reformed Church, p. 219, 
220. (W.J. R.T.) 


Smith, Turner H., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Buncombe Coun- 
ty, N. C., May 15, 1818, and moved to Missouri in 1833. 
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He united with the Church in 1839, was licensed to 
preach in 1846, and entered the St. Louis Conference in 
1851. He was ordained deacon Oct. 1, 1854; and elder 
Oct. 12, 1856. He died April 20, 1857. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1857, 
p. 744. 

Smith (or Smyth), William (1), an English 
prelate, was a native of Lancashire, and born about the 
middle of the 15th century. He took his LL.B. degree 
at Oxford before 1492, when he was presented to the 
rectory of Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, by the countess of 
Richmond. Previous to this (Sept. 20, 1485) he was 
appointed clerk of the hanaper, and a few years after 
was promoted to the deanery of St. Stephen’s, Westmin- 
ster. In 1493 he was consecrated bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry. He was shortly afterwards made presi- 
dent of the prince’s council within the marches of Wales. 
There was a renewal of this commission in the seven- 
teenth year of Henry VII, of which Smith was again 
lord-president. In 1495 he rebuilt the hospital of St. 
John, Lichfield, and gave a new body of statutes for 
the use of the society. Bishop Smith was translated to 
the see of Lincoln in November, 1495. In 1500 he was 
elected chancellor of Oxford, and in 1507-8 he con- 
certed the plan of Brasenose College, along with his 
friend Sir Richard Sutton, and lived to see it completed. 
He died at Buckden, Jan. 2, 1513 (1514), and was in- 
terred in Lincoln Cathedral. See Churton, Lives of the 
Founders; Chalmers, Hist. of Oxford; Hook, Eccles. 
Biog.; Chalmers, Biog, Dict. s. v. 


Smith, William (2), a learned English divine, 
was born in Worcester in 1711, and educated at the 
grammar-school of that city, and afterwards at New 
College, Oxford, from which he graduated in 1732. “In 
1735 he was presented by James, earl of Derby, to the 
rectory of Trinity Church, Chester, and by his son to 
the deanery of Chester in 1758. He held the master- 
ship of Brentwood School, Essex, for one year, 1748; 
and in 1758 was nominated one of the ministers of St. 
George’s Church, Liverpool, which he resigned in 1767. 
With his deanery he held the parish churches of Hand- 
ley and Trinity, but. in 1780 resigned the last for the 
rectory of West Kirkby. He died Jan. 12,1787. He 
is known in the literary world chiefly by his valuable 
translation of Longinus on the Sublime (1738, 8v0):— 
Thucydides (1753, 2 vols, 4to; reprinted in 1781, 8vo): 
—Xenophon’s History of the Affairs of Greece (1770, 
4to) :—Nine Sermons on the Beatitudes (1782, 8vo). See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Dar- 
ling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v.; Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
lxi; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Smith, William (3), D.D., an Episcopalian cler- 
gyman, was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1727, and 
was graduated at the college in his native city in 1747. 
For three years he taught a parochial school, and in 
1750 came to the United States. He acted as private 
tutor in the family of Gov. Martin, on Long Island, for 
two years, when he was invited to take charge of the 
Seminary in Philadelphia, which has since become the 
University of Pennsylvania. He accepted, went to 
England for holy orders, and being ordained in Decem- 
ber, 1753, returned, and in the May following took charge 
of the institution. In 1759 he returned to England and 
received his degree of D.D. from the University of Ox- 
ford, and about the same time from Aberdeen College. 
A few vears after the same degree was conferred upon 
him by Trinity College, Dublin. In 1766 the mission 
in Oxford being vacant, Dr. Smith undertook to supply 
it twice in three weeks, and was placed by his own 
request on the list of the society’s missionaries the next 
year. Dr. Smith held a somewhat indecisive attitude 
in the contest that resulted in the nation’s independence. 
The charter of the College of Philadelphia being taken 
away in November, 1779, Dr. Smith became rector of 
Chester Parish, Md., and established a classical semi- 
nary, which in June, 1782, was chartered as Washing- 
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ton College, of which he became president. He was 
president of the convention which organized the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and in June following was 
elected bishop of Maryland; but finding strong opposi- 
tion to an episcopate in that state, and others elsewhere 
opposed to his consecration, he gave up the matter al- 
together. In 1783 he took charge also of St. Pauls 
Parish, Kent Co., which he held for two years. He 
was on the committee appointed in 1785 to revise the 
Prayer-book. In 1789, the charter of the College of 
Philadelphia having been restored, he again became its 
president. He died at Philadelphia, May 14, 1803. 
“Dr. Smith was a learned scholar, an eloquent and 
greatly popular preacher, and distinguished as a teacher 
of the liberal sciences, and an astronomer.” He was 
the author of many occasional sermons, addresses, let- 
ters, pamphlets, ete., of which a selection was published, 
with a preface by bishop White, under the title of The 
Works of William Smith, D.D. (Phila. 1808, 2 vols. 
8vo). For a complete list of these works, see Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 161; also Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Duyckinck, Cyclop. 
of Amer. Lit. i, 388; Rich, Bibl. Amer. Nova, i, 111, 
129, 225, 245, 379. 

Smith, William (4), D.D., an Episcopal clergy- 
man, was born in Scotland about 1754, and came, an 
ordained minister, to the United States in 1785. Short- 
ly after he was settled in Stepney Parish, Md., and after 
remaining there two years became rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Narraganset, R. I. He left Jan. 28, 1790, to 
assume the rectorship of Trinity Church, Newport, R. I. 
He was instrumental in organizing the Church in Rhode 
Island. He left Newport April 12, 1797, to take charge 
of St. Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Conn., where he remained 
until 1800, when he removed to New York, where he 
opened a grammar-school. In 1802 he became principal 
of the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire, N. Y., which he 
left in 1806, and returned to New York, where he died, 
April 6, 1821. He was author of The Reasonableness of 
Setting Forth the Praises of God (N. Y. 1814, 12mo) :— 
Essays on the Christian Ministry :—Chants for Public 
Worship : — Office of Institution of Ministers, in the 
American Prayer-book :—also occasional sermons and 
articles in periodicals. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s. v.; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, v, 345. 

Smith, William (5), D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Harrisburg, Pa., July 17, 1793. He 
entered Jefferson College, and after his graduation was 
appointed to a tutorship in the same. In 1821 he was 
inducted into the professorship of ancient languages. 
He held this position with marked ability for a quarter 
of a century, when, on the division of the chair and the 
appointment of a professor of the Latin language, he 
was made vice-president of the college and professor of 
the Greek language and literature. Such he continued 
at the union of the Canonsburg and Jefferson colleges 
in 1865. Dr. Smith was a profound linguist, and an able 
teacher of the languages. Preferring retirement after 
so long a service, he resigned, and was made emeritus 
professor, the college being unwilling to part with a 
man of such eminent attainments, He died at Canons- 
burg, July 17, 1878. (W. P. 8.) 


Smith, William (6), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was admitted on trial in the Phila- 
delphia Conference in 1802, was ordained deacon in 1804, 
and elder in 1806. He located in 1819, but in 1825 his 
name appears on the Minutes as supernumerary, which 
relation he held until 1832, when he became superannu- 
ated, and so continued until his death at Long Branch, 
N. J., April 8, 1854. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1854, p. 352. 

Smith, William (7), a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Niagara, Upper Canada, March 26, 
1802, was converted when about twenty years of age, 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, and 
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prepared himself for the ministry in Cazenovia (N. Y.) 
Seminary. He was admitted to the Canada Conference 
in 1827, which he served with fidelity and acceptance 
during a period of eight years, filling such responsible 
stations as Brockville, Kingston, and ‘Toronto. In 1835 
he removed to New England, and in 1836 was received 
into the New England Conference, and preached succes- 
sively at Williamsburg, Westfield, Charlestown, Lynn, 
Wood End, and Church Street, Boston, where he died, 
March 30, 1843. He was a good man, and benevolence, 
faithfulness, and conscientiousness were among the traits 
of his character. In doing the work of a pastor he shone 
pre-eminently bright. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, ili, 450. 

Smith, William (8), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Kenilworth, England, 
Feb. 26, 1826, was converted at the age of eleven, and 
was licensed to preach when but sixteen. He came to 
the United States in 1857, and was received on trial by 
the Upper Iowa Conference in 1858. In 1871 he was 
appointed presiding elder, but was prevented from com- 
pleting his term of four years’ service by death, May 20, 
1875. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 128. 


Smith, William (9), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was converted and united with the 
Mount Pleasant (Pa.) Church, Radnor Circuit. In 1856 
he was licensed to preach, and received on trial in the 
Philadelphia Conference. In 1864 his health declined, 
and he was superannuated., He died June 7, 1864, aged 
thirty-one. See Minutes of Ann. Conf. 1865, p. 35. 


Smith, William Andrew, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., Nov. 29, 1802. He received a good Eng- 
lish education in Petersburg, united with the Church at 
the age of seventeen, and was admitted into the Vir- 
ginia Conference in February, 1825. In 1833 he became 
agent for the Randolph Macon College, and afterwards 
continued to fill the chief stations in his conference until 
1846, when he accepted the presidency of the college. 
This office he held for twenty years, and acted also as 
professor of rhetoric, logic, and mental and moral phi- 
losophy. In 1866 he resigned the presidency, and was 
transferred to the St. Louis Conference. He was elect- 
ed president of Central College, Mo., in 1868. In Octo- 
ber of the same year he became the subject of a disease 
that eventually caused his death, March 1, 1870. Mr. 
Smith was one of the leading minds of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1870, p. 479. 


Smith, William R., a Presbyterian minister, and 
son of Robert Smith, D.D., was born in Pequea, Pa., May 
10, 1752. He graduated at Princeton, N. J., in 1773, was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Newcastle, Del., 
in 1776, and was settled as pastor of the Second Church 
in Wilmington about 1786. He resigned his charge in 
1796, and became pastor of the Reformed Dutch church- 
es of Harlingen and Shannock, N. J., in which relation 
he died, about the year 1815. The Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Dewitt writes, “ I remember him while I was studying 
theology at New Brunswick, 1810-12. He was plain in 
his manners, a judicious and instructive preacher, with- 
out much power of elocution ; a faithful pastor, and ami- 
able and exemplary in his spirit and deportment.” See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, iii, 173. | 

Smith, Worthington, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born in Hadley, Mass., 1795. He gradu- 
ated at Williams College in 1816, studied theology at 
Andover, and was liceused to preach in 1819. He was 
minister at St. Albans, Vt., 1823-49, and was president 
of the University of Vermont from 1849 until his death 
at St. Albans, Feb. 13, 1856. He published separate 
Sermons (1846, 1848, 1849) :—and a volume of Sermons, 
with a Memoir of his Life by Rev. Joseph Torrey (An- 
dover, 1861, 12mo). 

Smithers, WiıLLIAM CoLLIER, D.D., an English 
clergyman, was born in 1796, and was educated at 
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Queen’s College, Oxford. He served the cure of St, 
Alphage, Greenwich, for eighteen years, that of Charl- 
ton for five years; and was also principal of a school. 
He died at Maize Hill, Greenwich, Feb. 19, 1861. His 
works were principally educational, as, The Classtcal 
Students Manual:—On the Particles, the Middle Verb, 
etc. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8.v. 
Smoke (usually Wwe, ashdn, karvog; but in Gen. 
xix, 28; Psa. cxix, 83, the stronger word “ADD, kitér, 
| is used, like rugopat, Matt. xii, 20). On the expression 
| “ pillars of smoke” (Joel ii, 30, 31; Acts ii, 19,20) Thom- 
son remarks (Land and Book, ii, 311) that they “are 
probably those columns of sand and dust raised high in 
the air by local whirlwinds, which often accompany the 
sirocco. On the great desert of the Hauran I have seen 
a score of them moving with great rapidity over the 
plain.” See WHIRLWIND. 

Smotherman, Jesse S., a minister of the Meth- 
adist Episcopal Church, South, was admitted into the 
Memphis Conference in 1854. He labored in the reg- 
ular work of the ministry (with the exception of one 
year's service in the army during the rebellion) until 
his death, in 1863. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church, South, 1863, p. 435. 

Smyrna, in Grecian mythology, was (1) the moth- 

er of Adonis, commonly called Myrrha ; (2) one of the 

i Amazons from whom the town in Asia Minor derived 
i its name. 

Smyr’na (Lpvpva, myrrh), a city which derived its 

Biblical importance from its prominent mention as the 

seat of one of the Apocalyptic churches of Asia Minor 
| (Rev. ii, 8-11). In the following account we freely 
| condense the ancient and modern information on the 
' subject. 

I. History.—This celebrated commercial city of Ionia 
(Ptol. v, 2) is situated near the bottom of that gulf of 
the Ægean Sea which receives its name from it (Mela, 
i, 17, 3), at the mouth of the small river Meles, and 320 
stadia north of Ephesus (Strabo, xv, 632). It isin N. lat. 
38° 26’, E. long. 27° 7’. Smyrna is said to have been a 
very ancient town founded by an Amazon of the name 
of Smyrna, who had previously conquered Ephesus, In 
consequence of this, Smyrna was regarded as a colony of 
Ephesus. The Ephesian colonists are said afterwards to 
have been expelled by Æolians, who then occupied the 
place, until, aided by the Colophonians, the Ephesian cok 
onists were enabled to re-establish themselves at Smyrna 
(ibid. xiv, 633; Steph. B. s. v.; Pliny, v, 31). Herodo- 
tus, on the other hand (i, 150), states that Smyrna origi- 
‘nally belonged to the olians, who admitted into their 

city some Colophonian exiles; and that these Colopho- 

nians afterwards, during a festival which was celebrated 
| outside the town, made themselves masters of the place. 
From that time Smyrna ceased to be an Æolian city, 
and was received into the Ionian confederacy (comp. 
Paus. vii, 5,1). So far, then, as we are guided by au- 
thentic history, Smyrna belonged to the Molian con- 
| federacy until the year B.C. 688, when, by an act of 
| treachery on the part of the Colophonians, it fell into the 
hands of the Ionians and became the thirteenth city in 
the Ionian League (Herod. loc. cit. ; Paus. loc. cit.). The 
city was attacked by the Lydian king Gyges, but suc- 
cessfully resisted the aggressor (Herod. i, 14; Paus.ix, 29, 
2). Alyattes, however, about B.C. 627, was more suc- 
cessful; he took and destroyed the city, and henceforth, 
for a period of 400 years, it was deserted and in ruins 
(Herod. i, 16; Strabo, xiv, 646), though some inhabitants 
lingered in the place, living cwunduy, as is stated by 
Strabo, and as we must infer from the fact that Scylax 
(p. 37) speaks of Smyrna as still existing. Alexander 
the Great is said to have formed the design of rebuild- 
ing the city (Paus. vii, 5, 1) soon after the battle of 
the Granicus, in consequence of a dream when he had 
lain down to sleep after the fatigue of hunting. A tem- 
ple in which two goddesses were worshipped under the 
name of Nemeses stood on the hill, on the sides of which 
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the new town was built under the auspices of Antigonus 
and Lysimachus, who carried out the design of the con- 
queror after his death. The new city was not built on 
the site of the ancient one, but at a distance of twenty 
stadia to the south of it, on the southern coast of the 
bay, and partly on the side of a hill which Pliny calls 
Mastusia, but principally in the plain at the foot of it 
extending to the sea. After its extension and embel- 
lishment by Lysimachus, new Smyrna became one of 
the most magnificent cities, and certainly the finest in 
all Asia Minor. ‘The streets were handsome, well paved, 
and drawn at right angles, and the city contained sev- 
eral squares, porticos, a public library, and numerous 
temples and other public buildings; but one great draw- 
back was that it had no drains (Strabo, loc. cit. ; Marm. 
Oxon. No. 5). It also possessed an excellent harbor 
which could be closed, and continued to be one of the 
wealthiest and most flourishing commercial cities of 
Asia. It afterwards became the seat of a conventus ju- 
ridicus which embraced the greater part of Æolis as far as 
Magnesia, at the foot of Mount Sipylus (Cic. Pro Flacc. 
p. 30; Pliny, v, 31). During the war between the Ro- 
mans and Mithridates, Smyrna remained faithful to the 
former, for which it was rewarded with various grants 
and privileges (Liv. xxxv, 42; xxxvii, 16, 54; xxxviii, 
39). But it afterwards suffered much when Trebonius, 
one of Cesar’s murderers, was besieged there by Dola- 
bella, who in the end took the city, and put Trebonius 
to death (Strabo, loc. cit.; Cic. Phil. xi, 2; Liv. Epit. 
119; Dion Cass. xlvii, 29). In the reign of Tiberius, 
Smyrna had conferred upon it the equivocal honor of 
being allowed, in preference to several other Asiatic 
cities, to erect a temple to the emperor (Tac. Ann. iti, 
63; iv, 56). During the years 178 and 180 Smyrna 
suffered much from earthquakes, but the emperor M. 
Aurelius did much to alleviate its sufferings (Dion Cass. 
lxxi, 32), It is well known that Smyrna was one of the 
places claiming to be the birthplace of Homer, and the 
Smyrnzans themselves were so strongly convinced of 
their right to claim this honor that they erected a tem- 
ple to the great bard, or a ‘Ounpetor, a splendid edifice 
containing a statue of Homer (Strabo, loc. cit. ; Cic. Pro 
Arch, 8): they even showed a cave in the neighborhood 
of their city, on the little river Meles, where the poet 
was said to have composed his works. Smyrna was at 
all times not only a great commercial place, but its 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy also were in great 
repute. The Christian Church also flourished through 
the zeal and care of its first bishop, Polycarp, who is 
said to have been put to death in the stadium of Smyr- 
na in A.D. 166 (Iren. iii, 176). Under the Byzantine 
emperors the city experienced great vicissitudes. Hav- 
ing been occupied by Tzachas, a Turkish chief, about 
the close of the llth century, it was nearly destroyed 
by a Greek fleet, commanded by John Ducas. It was 
restored, however, by the emperor Comnenus, but again 
subjected to severe sufferings during the siege of Tam- 
erlane. Not long after, it fell into the hands of the 
Turks, who have retained possession of it ever since. 
II. Characteristics.—Smyrna contained a temple of 
the Olympian Zeus, with whose cult that of the Roman 
emperors was associated. Olympian games were cele- 
brated here, and excited great interest. On one of these 
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occasions (in the vear 68), a Rhodian youth of the 
name of Artemidorus obtained greater distinctions than 
any on record, under peculiar circumstances which Pau- 
sanias relates. He was a pancratiast, and not long be- 
fore had been beaten at Elis from deficiency in growth. 
But when the Smyrnzan Olympia next came round, his 
bodily strength had so developed that he was victor in 
three trials on the same day—the first against his former 
competitors at the Peloponnesian Olympia, the second 
with the youths, and the third with the men; the last 
contest having been provoked by a taunt (Paus. v, 14, 
4). The extreme interest excited by the games at 
Smyrna may perhaps account for the remarkable feroc- 
ity exhibited by the population against the aged bishop 
Polycarp. It was exactly on such occasions that what ` 
the pagans regarded as the unpatriotic and anti-social 
spirit of the early Christians became most apparent; 
and it was to the violent demands of the people assem- 
bled in the stadium that the Roman proconsul yielded 
up the martyr. The letter of the Smyrnzans, in which 
the account of his martyrdom is contained, represents 
the Jews as taking part with the Gentiles in accusing 
him as an enemy to the state religion—conduct which 
would be inconceivable in a sincere Jew, but which was 
quite natural in those which the sacred writer charac- 
terizes as “a synagogue of Satan” (Rev. ii, 9). 

In the vicinity of Smyrna was a Macedonian colony 
settled in the country under the name of Hyrcani. The 
last are probably the descendants of a military body in 
the service of Seleucus, to whom lands were given socn 
after the building of new Smyrna, and who, together 
with the Magnesians, seem to have had the Smyrnzan 
citizenship then bestowed upon them. The decree con- 
taining the particulars of this arrangement is among 
the marbles in the University of Oxford. The Ramans 
continued the system which they found existing when 
the country passed over into their hands. 

Not only was the soil in the neighborhood eminently 
productive, so that the vines were even said to have 
two crops of grapes, but its position was such as to ren- 
der it the natural outlet for the produce of the whole 
valley of the Hermus. The Pramnean wine (which 
Nestor, in the liad, and Circe, in the Odyssey, are rep- ` 
resented as mixing with honey, cheese, and meal, to 
make a kind of salad-dressing) grew even down to the 
time of Pliny in the immediate neighborhood of the 
temple of the Mother of the Gods at Smyrna, and doubt- 
less played its part in the orgiastic rites both of that 
deity and of Dionysus, each of whom in the times of 
imperial Rome possessed a guild of worshippers fre- 
quently mentioned in the inscriptions as the iepà avyvo- 
dog puotwy unTpòç ZiTvAnrvjg and the iepoà ovvo- 
dog pvoræv Kai rexvirwy Atovicov. One of the most 
remarkable of the chefs-d’euvre of Myron which stood 
at Smyrna, representing an old woman intoxicated, il- 
lustrates the prevalent habits of the population. 

The inhabitants of new Smyrna appear to have pos- 
sessed the talent of successfully divining the course of 
events in the troublous times through which it was 
their destiny to pass, and of habitually securing for 
themselves the favor of the victor fur the time being. 
Their adulation of Seleucus and his son Antiochus was 
excessive. The title 6 3e0¢ kai owrnp is given to the 
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latter in an extant inscription; and a temple dedicated 
to his mother, Stratonice, under the title of 'Agpodirn 
=rparovixig, was not only constituted a sanctuary it- 
self, but the same right was extended in virtue of it to 
the whole city. Yet when the tide turned, a temple 
was erected to the city of Rome as a divinity, in time 
to save the credit of the Smyrnwans as zealous friends 
of the Roman people. Indeed, though history is silent 
as to the particulars, the existence of a coin of Smyrna 
with the head of Mithridates upon it indicates that 
this energetic prince also, for a time at least, must have 
included Smyrna within the circle of his dependencies. 
However, during the reign of Tiberius, the reputation 
of the Smyrneans for an ardent loyalty was so unsul- 
lied that on this account alone they obtained permis- 
sion to erect a temple, in behalf of all the Asiatic cities, 
to the emperor and senate, the question having been 
for some time doubtful as to whether their city or Sar- 
dis (q. v.)—the two selected out of a crowd of competi- 
tors—should receive this distinction. The honor which 
had been obtained with such difficulty was requited 
with a proportionate adulation. Nero appears in the in- 
scriptions as awrp Tov cup TavToe avIpwTeiou yévovç. 

cit seems not impossible that just as Paul’s illustra- 
tions in the Epistle to the Corinthians are derived from 
the Isthmian games, so the message to the Church in 
Smyrna contains allusions to the ritual of the pagan 
mysteries which prevailed i in that city. The story of 
the violent death and reviviscence of Dionysus entered 
into these to such an extent that Origen, in his argu- 
ment against Celsus, does not scruple to quote it as 
generally accepted by the Greeks, although by them 
interpreted metaphysically (iv, 171, ed. Spence). In 
this view, the words ò rpwrog Kai 6 tayarog, o¢ éyévEro 
vexpog Kai ¿Snoey (Rev. ii, 8) would come with peculiar 
force to ears perhaps accustomed to hear them in a very 
different application. The same may be said of wgw 
go Tov orégavoy Tic Gwig, it having been a usual 
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practice at Smyrna to present a crown to the priest 
who superintended the religious ceremonial, at the end 
of his year of office. Several persons of both sexes 
have the title of orepavnoopor in the inscriptions; and 
the context shows that they possessed great social con- 
sideration. ‘These allusions derive additional force from 
the superstitious regard in which the Smyrneans held 
chance phrases (cAnddvec) as a material for augury. 
They had a cAnddvwy tepóv just above the city outside 
the walls, in which this mode of divination was the or- 
dinary one (Pausan. ix, 11, 7). 

HI. Present Condition.—From the convenience of its 
situation, Smyrna has still maintained its rank as a 
great city and the central emporium of the Levantine 
trade; and seeing the terrible decay which has fallen 
upon the numerous great and beautiful cities of Asia 
Minor, its relative rank among the existing cities of 
that region is probably greater than that which it an- 
ciently bore. ‘The Turks call it Jzmir. It is a better- 
built town than Constantinople, and in proportion to 
its size there are few places in the Turkish dominions 
which have so large a population. It is computed at 
from 180,000 to 200,000, according to the season of the 
year; and the Franks compose a far greater proportion 
than in any other town of Turkey; and they are gen- 
erally in good circumstances. Next to the Turks the 
Greeks form the most numerous class of inhabitants, 
and they have a bishop and two churches. The unusu- 
ally large proportion of Christians in the town renders 
it peculiarly unclean in the eyes of strict Moslems, 
whence it has acquired among them the name of 
Giaour Izmir, or Infidel Smyrna. There are in it 20,000 
Greeks, 8000 Armenians, 1000 Europeans, and 9000 
Jews: the rest are Moslems. 

The prosperity of Smyrna is now rather on the in- 
crease than the decline; houses of painted wood are 
giving way in all directions to mansions of stone; and 
probably not many years will elapse before the modern 
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SMYRNA 


town may not unworthily represent that city which 
the ancients delighted to call “the lovely—the crown 
of Ionia—the ornament of Asia.” It is the seat of a 
pashalik, and is the centre of all important movements 
in Asia Minor. 

Smyrna stands at the foot of a range of mountains 
which enclose it on three sides, The only ancient 
ruins are upon the mountains behind the town, and to 
the south. Upon the highest summit stands an old 
dilapidated castle, which is supposed by some to mark 
the previous (but not the most ancient) site of the city; 
frequent earthquakes having dictated the necessity of 
removing it to the plain below, and to the lower de- 
clivities of the mountains. Mr. Arundell says, “ Few 
of the Ionian cities have furnished more relics of an- 
tiquity than Smyrna; but the convenience of trans- 
porting them, with the number of investigators, has 
exhausted the mine. It is therefore not at all wonder- 
ful that of the stoas and temples the very ruins have 
vanished; and it is now extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the sites of any of the ancient buildings, with the 
exception of the stadium, the theatre, and the Temple 
of Jupiter Acreus, which was within the acropolis” 
(Discoveries in Asia Minor, ii, 407). Of the stadium 
here mentioned the ground-plot only remains, it being 
stripped of its seats and marble decorations. It is 
supposed to be the place where Polycarp, the disci- 
ple of John, and probably “the angel of the Church 
of Smyrna” (John ii, 8), to whom the Apocalyptic mes- 
sage was addressed, suffered martyrdom. The Chris- 
tians of Smyrna hold the memory of this venerable 
person in high honor, and go annually in procession to 
his supposed tomb, which is at e a short distance from 
the place of martyrdom. 

Smyrna has a deep interest to , Christians from this 
fact. During one of the Roman persecutions many 
Christians suffered the most dreadful torments here. 
They were put to death at the stake, or by wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre; and the only test applied to them 
was whether they would throw a few grains of incense 
into the fire as a sacrifice to the genius of the emperor, 
or whether they would refuse. A circular letter ad- 
dressed to the churches in the Christian world from 
that of Smyrna gives a most interesting account of 
Polycarp’s death, and Neander has admirably trans- 
lated, abridged, and systematized it. The proconsul 
before whom Polycarp was accused did all he could to 
save the venerable bishop, now in his ninetieth year; 
and when, like Pontius Pilate before him, he found it 
impossible to restrain the popular fury, he refused to 
allow any wild beasts to be let loose, and Polycarp, 
abandoned to the populace, was fastened to a stake and 
soon surrounded with flames, An old tradition states 
that the flames formed an arch above the head of the 
martyr, and left him uninjured; seeing this, a Roman 
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soldier pierced him to the heart with a spear, and the 
fire then did its office, and consumed the lifeless body. 
It is, however, as Neander observes, more rational to be- 
lieve that Polycarp died as Ridley and Latimer have 
done in more modern times, It is by no means im- 
probable that Polycarp was confined in some one of 
the arched vaults within the acropolis, which remain 
to this day. An ancient mosque is also standing, which 
is said to have been the Church of St. John; but tra- 
dition is not much to be depended upon for assigning 
the correct site to such buildings, and the edifices of 
Smyrna are constructed of a white and peculiarly fri- 
able marble not adapted for great permanency. The 
Apocalyptic message to the Church at Smyrna is one 
which conveys no reproach, and it has been often 
brought forward as a proof of the inspiration of the book 
in which it is found, that Smyrna has been always a 
flourishing city, and that there has been, ever since the 
days of the apostle, a numerous congregation of Chris- 
tians among her inhabitants. This, however, has not 
been, strictly speaking, the case, and it is easy to carry 
such a mode of proving the truth of Scripture too far; but 
it is satisfactory to know that true religion is greatly on 
the increase in this important city, and that the labors of 
Protestant missionaries have been abundantly successful. 

IV. Authorities.—1. Ancient — Strabo, xiv, 183 sq.; 
Herodotus, i, 16; Tacitus, A nmal. iii, 63; iv, 56; Pliny, 
H. N. v, 29; Bockh, Inscript. Grec. “Smyrnean In- 
scriptions,” especially Nos. 3133-3376; Pausanias, loc. 
cit., and iv, 21,5; Macrobius, Saturnalia, i, 18. 

2. Modern.—Rosenmilller, A lterthumsk. i, 2, 224 3q.; 
Turner, Travels, iii, 1388-141, 285-291; Arundell, wt 
sup.; Richter, p. 495; Schubert, i, 272-283; Narratire 
of Scottish Mission, p. 328-336; Edthen, ch. v; M‘Far- 
lane, Progress of the Turkish Empire; Prokesch, in the 
Wiener Jahrb. d. Literatur, 1834; Wrangel, Skizzen aus 
d. Osten (Dantz. 1839); Murray, Handbook for Turkey 
in Asia, p. 262 sq. See Asta MINOR. 


Smyth, Thomas, D.D., a Presbyterian minister. 
was born in Belfast, Ireland, July 14, 1808 He was 
educated at Belfast and at London, and came to the 
United States in 1830. He was graduated at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, N. J., after which he was 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church at Charleston. 
S. C., from 1832 until his death, Aug. 20, 1873. He was 
the author of numerous works, chiefly in illustration 
and defence of the Presbyterian form of Church govem- 
ment; also of The Unity of the Human, Race Prored to 
be the Doctrine of Scripture, Reason, and Science (180. 
and The True Origin and Source of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence. (W.P.S.) 


Smyth, William. See Samira, WiLura»{ (1). 


Smytonite Controversy was a dispute which 
arose in the Secession Kirk about the middle of the 
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View of Smyrna. (From a photograph.) 
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18th century respecting the elevation of the elements 
in celebrating the Lord's supper. One of the minis- 
ters of that body, Mr. Smyron, of Kilmaurs, considered 
such elevation an essential part of the ordinance, but 
the synod determined that it should be left an open 
question, 


Snail is the representative in the A. V. of two He- 
brew words, which are certainly the names of very dif- 
ferent animals, 

1. Chémet (VAM; Sept. cavpa; Vulg. lacerta) occurs 
only as the name of some unclean animal in Lev. xi, 30. 
The Sept. and Vulg. understand some kind of lizard by 
the term; the Arabic versions of Erpenius and Saadias 
give the chameleon as the animal intended. The Veneto- 
Greek and the rabbins, with whom agrees the A. V., 
render the Heb. term by “snail.” Bechart (Hieroz. ii, 
500) has endeavored to show that a species of small sand- 
lizard, called chuluca by the Arabs, is denoted; but his 
argument rests entirely upon some supposed etymologi- 
cal foundation. The word chômet in Chaldee is said to 
signify “to bow down,” and therefore “suggests the 
Lacerta stellio, which is noted for bowing its head, in- 
somuch that the followers of Mohammed kill it, because 
they say it mimics them in the mode of repeating their 
prayers. It is about a foot in length, and of an olive 
color shaded with black” (Kitto, Pict. Bib. ad loc.). The 
lizard referred to appears to be the skink (Scincus ofi- 
cinalis), which is very abundant throughout Northern 
Africa, Arabia, and Syria. MM. Dumeéril and Bibron, 
in their elaborate work on reptiles, give us the following 
information of the species: “ M. Lefebvre, who collected 
several of these animals during his excursion to the 
oasis of Barhriah, has communicated to us several ob- 
servations on the habits of this species which we can- 
not omit. According to this zealous entomologist, the 
skink is found on hillocks of fine light sand, which the 
south wind accumulates at the bottom of hedges that 
border on cultivated grounds, and around the roots of 
tamarisk-trees, which grow on the confines of the desert. 
It may be there seen basking in the rays of the sun, 
when the heat is intense, and, from time to time, giving 
chase to beetles and other insects which happen to pass 
near it. It runs with considerable rapidity, and when 
alarmed it buries itself in the sand with singular quick- 
ness, burrowing in a few moments a gallery of many feet 
in depth. When caught it struggles to escape, butrnei- 
ther attempts to bite nor to defend itself with its claws.” 

Col. H. Smith, without specifying his reasons, takes 
the chomet to be the true lizard (that is, we presume, 
the genus Lacerta) as restricted in modern herpetology— 
“several (probably many) species existing in myriads 
on the rocks in sandy places and in ruins in every part 
of Palestine and the adjacent countries. There is one 
species particularly abundant and small, well known in 
Arabia by the name of savabandi.” Of these lord Lind- 
say says, speaking of his approach to Sinai, “ hundreds 
of little lizards, of the color of the sand, and called by 
the natives sarabandi, were darting about.” 

In the present imperfect state of our acquaintance 
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with the reptiles of Western Asia, it is perhaps impos- 
sible to determine with satisfaction the actual species 
intended by some of the ancient Hebrew names. That 
the chémet was some one or other of the commoner 
kinds there can be little doubt, and this is all we can 
venture to say. Lizards of many sorts abound in these 
lands; they delight in a burning sun, in a dry sandy soil, 
in stony deserts, in ruined edifices, Moore’s picture of 
“ Gay lizards glitt’ring on the walls 
Of ruin’d fanes, busy and bright, 
As they were all alive with light,” 
is intensely true, and highly characteristic of the sun- 
scorched East. All travellers are struck with this ele- 
ment of the scene. Major Skinner says of the Syrian 
desert, “The ground is teeming with lizards: the sun 
seems to draw them from the earth, for sometimes, when 
I have fixed my eye upon one spot, I have fancied that 
the sands were getting into life, so many of these creat- 
ures at once crept from their holes.” Lord Lindsay 
describes the ruins at Jerash as “ absolutely alive with 
lizards.” Bruce says, “I am positive that I can say 
without exaggeration that the number I saw one day 
in the great court of the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec 
amounted to many thousands: the ground, the walls, 
the stones of the ruined buildings, were covered with 
them; and the various colors of which they consisted 
made a very extraordinary appearance glittering under 
the sun, in which they lay sleeping and basking.” Sra 
TIZARD. 

2. Shablil (5453; Sept. enpdc; Aq. vrepov; Sym. 
xoptoy; Vulg. cera) occurs only in Psa. lvii, 9 (8, A. V.) : 
“ As ashablul which melteth let [ the wicked ] pass away.” 
There are various opinions as to the meaning of this 
word, the most curious, perhaps, being that of Symma- | 
chus. The Sept. reads “ melted wax,” similarly the Vulg. 
The rendering of the A. V. (“snail”) is supported by the 
authority of many of the Jewish doctors, and is proba- 
bly correct. The Chaldee Paraphr. explains shablul by 
thiblala (xddasn), i.e. “a snail or a slug,” which was 
supposed by the Jews to consume away and die by rea- 
son of its constantly emitting slime as it crawls along. 
See Schol. ad Gem. Moed Katon, | fol. 6 B, as quoted by 
Bochart (Hteroz. iii, 560) and Gesenius ( Thesaur. p.212). 
Snails and slugs are not very common in countries so 
dry in summer as Palestine. Hence, perhaps, the fact 
that there is only one allusion to them in Scripture, 
where the figure seems to be more significant if under- 
stood of snails without shells, i. e. slugs, rather than 
shell-snails, though true of both. The name itself, 
shablúl, from a verb signifying “to smear” or * soil,” 
has reference to the slime and moisture of this animal 
(like Acipa, from ÀAciBw). Probably some species of 
slug (Limax) is intended which differs from the snails 
proper (Helix) in being unprotected by an external 
shell. The slugs delight in dampness, and hence dewy 
nights and rainy weather are the seasons of their activ- 
ity. Over a dry surface they cannot crawl without 
pouring out that copious effusion of mucus which con- 
stitutes their shining trail; and every one must have 
seen some miserable slug which, roving over a stone 
pavement in the dewy night, has been overtaken by 
the morning sun. The absorbent surface rapidly be- 
comes dry; in vain the wretched creature pours out its 
slimy secretion, the sun is drying up its moisture, which 
at every moment becomes less and less copious with the 
demands made upon it, and it “ melts away as it goes,” 
We possess no information respecting the pulmoniferous 
mollusca of Palestine. They do not present many at- 
tractions to general travellers, and doubtless are rarely 
seen. In so dry a country probably the species are few; 
and it is only in situations permanently humid, and dur- 
ing the night, that they would be likely to occur, at 
least in any abundance, 


Snake (Wm), A. V. “ serpent”), a creature found in 


Palestine (Robinson saw some there six feet long [ Bibl. 


Res. ii, 154]), but still more abundantly in the neigh- 
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boring countries, especially Egypt (Ammian. Marcell. 
xxii, 15; p. 824 ed. Bip.) and Arabia (Herod. ii, 75; ini, 
109; lian, Anim. ii, 38; Strabo, xvi, 759, 778; Diod. 
Sic. iii, 47; Agatharc. in Phot. Cod. 250, p. 1876; comp. 
Numb. xxi, 6 sq.; Isa. xxx, 6; see Prosp. Alpin. Rer. 
Asgypt. iv, 4; Burckhardt, Trav. ii, 814; Tischendorf, 
Reise, i, 261; Russell, Aleppo, ii, 120 sq.; Schubert, iii, 
120; Forskal, Deser. Anim. p. 13 sq.) ; sometimes in the 
deserts, frequently of poisonous species. They belonged 
to unclean animals according to the Mosaic classification 
(Lev. xi, 10, 41 sq.). The scientific investigation of 
the different species in the East is not sufficiently accu- 
rate to enable us to determine with any certainty the 
various kinds mentioned in Scripture. See SERPENT. 


Snape, AnpRew, a learned English divine, was 
born at Hampton Court, and educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he received his de- 
gree of A.B. in 1693, of A.M. in 1697, and a fellowship. 
He went to London, was elected lecturer of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, and afterwards held the rectory of St. 
Mary-at-Hill. He was created D.D. in 1705, and rep- 
resented Cambridge in that faculty at the Jubilee at 
Frankfort in 1707. In this year, on the breaking-out of 
the Bangorian controversy, he took part against Hoad- 
ly; but the latter's interest at court prevailed, and Dr. 
Snape was removed from the office of chaplain to the 
king. He had been installed a canon of Windsor in 
1713, and on Feb. 21, 1719, was elected provost of King’s 
College. In 1723 he served as vice-chancellor of the 
university. He was for a short time rector of Kneb- 
worth, Hertfordshire, and afterwards (1737) of West 
Ildesley, Berkshire, which latter he retained until his 
death, Dec. 30, 1742. Dr. Snape was for several years 
head - master of Eton school. He was a man of 
great learning, of an amiable temper, and had a great 
zeal for the principles of the Church of England. He 
' was the editor of dean Moss's Sermons :—the author of 
a Letter to the Bishop of Bangor, during the Bangorian 
controversy, which passed through seventeen editions in 
a year:—Sermons (1745, 8vo), by Drs. Berriman and 
Chapman. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Snare (usually the rendering in the A. V. of wip, 
wp, or Wp), all kindred roots signifying to catch by 
the foot in a spring-noose; occasionally of MB, etc.; 
Bpoxog, wayic), a gin, net, or trap, especially of the 
fowler (Isa. viii, 14; Amos ili, 5); also such a one as 
seizes and holds beasts or men by the foot (Job xviii, 9; 
Jer. xviii, 22). They were set in the path or hidden in 
the ground (Prov. vii, 23; xxii, 5; Psa. cxl, 5; cxix, 
110; Jer. xviii, 22). The form of this spring or trap- 
net appears from the original word pach (Amos iii, 5; 
Psa. Ixix, 23). It was in two parts, which, when set, 
were spread out upon the ground and slightly fastened 
with a stick (trap-stick), so that as soon as a bird or 
beast touched the stick, the parts flew up and enclosed 
the bird in the net or caught the foot ofthe animal (Job 
xviii, 9). In Psa, lxix, 23, “ Let their table before them 
become a net,” here the shulchan is the Oriental cloth 
or leather spread upon the ground like a net. The origi- 
nal term is figuratively put for any cause of destruction 
(Josh, xxiii, 13; Hos. v, 1; Job xxii, 10). Thus is 
usually rendered Psa. xi, 6, “Upon the wicked God 
shall rain snares, fire, and brimstone.” But the Hebrew 
word might here be rendered coals, burning coals, and 
then lightning. Still the signitications nets, snares, may 
here well be retained as an emblem of destruction to the 
wicked. The “snares of death” (2 Sam. xxii, 6; Psa. 
xviii, 5) are poetically put in apposition with the cords 
(A. V. improperly “ sorrows”) of Sheol. See Ner. 

Sneath, Ricnarp, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Ireland, Dec. 2, 1751. He emigrated to 
America in 1774, embraced religion in 1782, and entered 
the itinerancy in 1796. For twenty-eight years his la- 
bors were unremitting, and he ceased not until he was 
literally worn down in the glorious work. le died Oct. 
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SNODDY 


24,1824. He was known for his integrity, benevolence, 
and Christian character. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, i, 475; Meth. Mag. viii, 287; Bangs, Hist. of 
the M. E. Church, ii, 307. 

Sneed, Georcr W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Davidson Coun- 
ty, Tenn., Dec. 26, 1799, and professed faith in Christ in 
1822, Some years subsequently he received a license 
to preach, and joined the Tennessee Conference. With- 
in its bounds he labored for many years, and became 
superannuated about 1848. Removing to Texas, his 
health failed, and he died suddenly about 1851. Sce 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1851, p. 337. 


Snel], Tuomas, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in Cummington, Mass., Nov. 21,1774; gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1795, and was ordained 
pastor at North Brookfield, Mass., in 1798, where he 
continued pastor until his death, May 4, 1862. Dr. 
Snell’s influence upon the Church, town, and brethren 
in the ministry was much felt. He was a pioneer in 
temperance and slavery reform, and was much inter- 
ested in missionarv and educational movements. He 
published several sermons, conversations on baptism, 
etc. See Congregational Quarterly, 1862, p. 317-332. 

Snethen, Nicno.as, an influential minister of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, was born at Fresh 
Pond (now Glen Cove), L. I., Nov. 15, 1769. Remov- 
ing to Belleville, N. J., he there experienced religion, 


| and began to speak and pray in public. In 1794 he en- 


tered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and preached for four years in Connecticut, Vermont, 
and Maine. In 1798-99 he preached in Charleston, 
S. C., and in 1800 was chosen as travelling companion 
to bishop Asbury. He was elected secretary of the 
General Conference of 1800, and was also a member in 
1804 and 1812. He took a prominent part in favor of 
limiting the episcopal prerogative, a delegated General 
Conference (his plan for which was adopted in 1808), 
and was an early advocate of anti-slavery principles. 
He located in 1806, and removed to his farm on Longa- 
nore, Frederick Co., Md. By his marriage he became 
the holder of slaves, whom he emancipated as soon as 
the law would permit (1829). In 1809 he re-entered 
the itinerancy, and was stationed in Baltimore, George- 
town, and Alexandria, and while at Georgetown was 
elected chaplain of the House of Representatives. He 
located again in 1814. In 1829 he removed to Indiana, 
and upon the formation of the Methodist Protestant 
Church (q. v.) he united with it, and in connection with 
it continued to travel and preach till within a short time 
of his death. In 1834 he became one of the editors of 
The Methodist Protestant, in Baltimore. In 1836 the 
Methodist Protestants started a college in New York, of 
which Mr. Snethen took charge. The enterprise did 
not succeed, and in 1837 he returned to the West and 
took charge of a Manual Labor Ministerial College at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., but that institution also failed. 
Much of his subsequent labor was performed in Cincin- 
nati. He died May 30, 1845. Mr. Snethen was a clear 
and forcible writer and an eloquent minister. He be- 
came a contributor to The Wesleyan Repository in 1821, 
and afterwards to its successor, The Mutual Rights. In 
1800 he wrote a Reply to O' Kelly’s Apology, and in 1801 
his Answer to O’ Kelly’s Rejoinder :—Funeral Oration on 
Bishop Asbury (1816) :—Lectures on Preaching (1822): 
— Essays on Lay Representation (1835) :—Lectures on 
Biblical Subjects (1836) :— Sermons (1846), edited by 
W. G. Snethen. 


Snio (snow), in Norse mythology, was one of the 
Fornjot nature-gods, whose father was Froste (cold, 
frost), grandfather Kare (air), and great-grandfather 
Fornjoter, the oldest of gods. He was also named Snaer. 


Snoddy, Roserr H., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Jefferson County, Tenn., in 1800. After the 
usual training in academical schools, he graduated at 


SNOTR 


the college at Maryville, Tenn., and also at the South- 
western ‘Theological Seminary at Maryville; was li- 
censed by Union Presbytery in 1831; was ordained in 
1833, and preached for Lebanon and Eusebia churches ; 
took charge of New Prospect Church in 1836. Having 
organized Spring Place Church, he added that to his 
other places of preaching till 1853. He took charge of 
Ebenezer Church in 1855, where he labored until his 
death, June 22, 1859. Mr. Snoddy was a faithful and 
devoted minister of the Gospel. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 192, 


Snotr, in Norse mythology, was the goddess of vir- 
tue and modesty, and the protectress of virtuous men. 

Snow (35%, shéleg, so called probably from its glis- 
tening ; Sept. and New Test. ywy; but dpdaog in Prov. 
xxvi; Vulg. nix). The historical books of the Bible 
contain only two notices of snow actually falling (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 20; 1 Macc. xiii, 22), but the allusions in the poet- 
ical books are so numerous that there can be no doubt 
as to its being an ordinary occurrence in the winter 
months. Thus, for instance, the snow-storm is men- 
tioned among the ordinary operations of nature which 
are illustrative of the Creator’s power (Psa. cxlvii, 16; 
cxlviii, 8). We have, again, notice of the beneficial 
effect of snow on the soil (Isa. lv, 10). Its color is ad- 
duced as an image of brilliancy (Dan. vii, 9; Matt. xxviii, 
3; Rev. i, 14), of purity (Isa. i, 18; Lam. iv, 7, in refer- 
ence to the white robes of the princes), and of the blanch- 
ing effects of leprosy (Exod. iv, 6; Numb. xii, 10; 2 
Kings v, 27). In the book of Job we have references 
to the supposed cleansing effects of snow-water (ix, 30), 
to the rapid melting of snow under the sun’s rays (xxiv, 
19), and the consequent fluoding of the brooks (vi, 16). 
The thick falling of the flakes forms the point of com- 
parison in the obscure passage in Psa. lxviii, 14. The 
snow lies deep in the ravines of the highest ridge of 
Lebanon until the summer is far advanced, and indeed 
never wholly disappears (Robinson, iii, 531); the sum- 
mit of Hermon also perpetually glistens with frozen 
snow (ibid. ii, 437). From these sources probably the 
Jews obtained their supplies for the purpose of cooling 
their beverages in summer (Prov. xxv, 13), as is still 
done (Hackett, Jllust. of Script. p. 53). This allusion 
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removes the apparent contradiction of this passage in 
Prov. xxvi, 1. As snow—that is, a fall of snow —in 
summer is unnatural and ill-timed, so honor is not seem- 
ly for a fool; but it is quite out of character, out of sea- 
son. The “snow of Lebanon” is also used as an expres- 
sion for the refreshing coolness of spring water, probably 
in reference to the stream of Siloam (Jer. xviii, 14). 
Lastly, in Prov. xxxi, 21, snow appears to be used as a 
synonym for winter or cold weather. The liability to 
snow must of course vary considerably in a country of 
such varying altitude as Palestine. Josephus notes it 
as a peculiarity of the low plain of Jericho that it was 
warm there even when snow was prevalent in the rest 
of the country (War, iv, 8,3). At Jerusalem snow 
often falls to the depth of a foot or more in January 
and February, but it seldom lies long (Robinson, i, 429). 
At Nazareth it falls more frequently and deeply, and it 
has been observed to fall even in the maritime plain at 
Joppa and about Carmel (Kitto, Phys. Hist. p. 210). A 
comparison of the notices of snow contained in Scripture 
and in the works of modern travellers would, however, 
lead to the conclusion that more fell in ancient times 
than at the present day. At Damascus snow falls to the 
depth of nearly a foot, and lies at all events for a few 
days (Wortabet, Syria, i, 215, 236). At Aleppo it falls, 
but never lies for more than a day (Russell, i,69).—Smith. 

Scientifically, snow is nothing more than the frozen 
visible vapor of which the clouds are formed. A quan- 
tity of very minute crystals of ice having been formed, 
they are enlarged by the condensation and freezing of 
vapor, and, merging together, constitute flakes, which 
increase in size during their descent. In equatorial 
regions snow is unknown at the ocean level, and in all 
latitudes less than thirty-five degrees it is rare; but it 
is found in all latitudes in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. It would scarcely be supposed that the 
broad flakes of snow which every blast of wind blows 
hither and thither as it lists are perfectly formed col- 
lections of crystals, delicate in their structure, and regu- 
lar in their measurement. Flakes of snow are best ob- 
served when placed upon objects of a dark color, cooled 
below the freezing-point, a method first described by 
Kepler, who expressed the highest admiration of their 
structure. The minute crystals exhibit an endless di- 
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versity of regular and beautiful forms. Scoresby de- 
scribed ninety-six varieties of combination; and they 
probably amount to several hundreds. Snow-flakes are 
understood to belong to the hexagonal system of crystals. 
Kemtz remarks that flakes which fall at the same time 
have generally the same form; but if there is an interval 
between two consecutive falls of snow, the forms of the 
second are observed to differ from those of the first, al- 
though always alike among themselves. The tempera- 
ture and density of the atmosphere have doubtless an 
influence upon their structures. Some have thought 
that the expression “treasures of the snow” in Job 
xxxviii, 22 has reference to these variegated forms 
(Kitto, Pict. Bible, ad loc.). 

The substance which has received the name of red or 
crimson-colored snow is common in all alpine districts; 
yet no one ever pretends to have seen this kind of snow 
fall. This substance has been observed by Ross, Parry, 
and others in the Arctic regions; and even green snow 
was observed about an inch beneath the white by the 
French Expedition at Spitzbergen. Prof. M. Ch. Mar- 
tius and his companions in the French Expedition con- 
cluded generally that the red and green granules of 
colored snow are one and the same microscopic plant in 
different stages of development; that red is the color 
of the primitive state, which afterwards becomes green 
under the influence of light and air. This very mi- 
nute red or crimson-colored plant, sometimes called the 
Palmetto nivalis, finds nourishment on the surface of the 
snow within the limits of perpetual congelation; it is 
also found covering long patches of snow in the Alps 
and Pyrenees. See Schlichter, De Nive ejusque Usu 
Antiquo (Hal. 1738). See Frost; Ice. 


Snow, Jonathan M., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Montpelier, Vt., Oct. 30, 
1809. He embraced religion and joined the Church 
when seventeen, and in 1838 was admitted into the Il- 
linois Conference. In 1852 he located, but in 1859 he 
was admitted into the Wisconsin Conference and grant- 
ed a superannuated relation, which continued until his 
death, in Chicago, April 30, 1862. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1862, p. 218. 


Snow, William, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Providence, N. J., July 14, 
1783. He joined the New York Conference in 1807; 
located in 1818; in 1831 re-entered the itinerancy; but 
in 1835 became superannuated, and remained such until 
his death, in Genesee, N. Y., July 6, 1871. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 157. 


Snow, William T., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Providence, R. I., about 
1803. In 1826 he embraced religion, was licensed to 
preach, and soon after joined the Ohio Conference. For 
a number of years he labored in the mountains of West- 
ern Virginia, Southern Ohio, and the wilds of Michigan. 
In 1836-37 his health failed, and he retired from active 
work, residing in Oakland County, Mich., and preaching 
to the Indians as his strength permitted. He died Oct. 
16,1875. See Minutes of Ann. Conf. 1875, p. 146. 


Snowden, James Ross, LL.D., an eminent elder 
of the Presbyterian Church, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1810. For many years he was prominently con- 
nected with the affairs of Pennsylvania, having repeat- 
edly been elected to the Legislature of the state, where 
he served two terms in the speaker’s chair. He subse- 
quently filled the positions of state treasurer, treasurer 
of the United States Mint, and assistant-treasurer of the 
United States at Philadelphia. In 1858 he was ap- 
pointed director of the United States Mint, and held 
that position till 1861. His connection with the mint 
led him to study numismatics with great thoroughness, 
and he was the author of several important works on 
the subject. In 1864 he published The Coins of the 
Bible and its Money Terms. In 1868 he contributed 
the article on the coins of the United States to Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary, also several addresses on currency, coin- 


age, and other kindred subjects. He contributed a num- 
ber of articles to the New York Observer on The Coins 
of the Bible, Evidencing the Truth of the Scripture Testi- 
mony. Mr. Snowden frequently represented the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery in the General Assembly. He died 
in Hulmeville, Pa., in March, 1878.. (W. P. S.) 


Snowden, L. D., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Howard County, Md., in 1826. 
In 1867 he was admitted on trial in the Washington 
Conference; was ordained deacon in 1869, and elder in 
1871. He died in Romney, West Va., Dec. 5, 1875. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 31. 


Snowden, Samuel Finley, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 6, 1767. He 
graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1786; studied 
theology privately; was licensed to preach by the New 
Brunswick Presbytery, April 24, 1794; was ordained and 
installed pastor of the Church in Princeton Nov. 25 of 
same year; resigned, on account of ill-health, April 29, 
1801; was afterwards settled successively at Whites- 
borough, New Hartford, and Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y.; 
and died in May, 1845. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, iii, 341, note. 

Snuff-dish (AMM, machtéh, Exod. xxv, 38; 
xxvii, 23; Sept. vrdSeua; Vulg. vasum; elsewhere 
“censer” or “fire-pan”), a tray for catching the snuff of 
the lamps of the golden candelabrum; resembling a 
fire-pan or shovel, as the same Hebrew word elsewhere 
means (Lev. xvi, 12; Exod. xxvii,3; xxxviii,3; Numb. 
xvi, 6 sq.; 1 Kings vii, 50, etc.). See CANDLESTICK. 


Snuffer (NYATA, mezammeéreth, a cutting instru- 
ment; 1 Kings vii, 50; 2 Kings xii, 14; xxv, 14, 2 
Chron. iv, 22, Jer. lii, 18; m°np>%, melkacha’yim, 
Exod. xxxvii, 23; tongs, as elsewhere rendered), an im- 
plement for removing the snuff from the lamps of the sa- 
cred candelabrum. Judging from the latter of the above 
Hebrew terms, it was double, but not of the scissors form. 
Instruments like ours for cutting the wick of a lamp were 
not anciently known, unless the instrument represented 
in the cut, copied from one in the British Museum, may 
be supposed to have been used for such a purpose, but 
a sort of tweezers was employed to draw up the wick 





Snuffers and Pincers. 


when necessary, and for pinching off any superfluous 
portion. Every one is aware that lamps when properly 
replenished with oil do not need snuffing, like candles. 
The sort of tweezers we have mentioned is still used in 
the East for trimming lamps. Snuffers are only known 
in those parts of Western Asia where candles are par- 
tially used during winter. Snuffers are candle, not lamp, 
instruments; and candles are but little used in any part 
of Asia, the temperature being generally too warm. 
See CANDLESTICK, 


Snyder, George Niver, a minister of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, was born in Honesdale, Pa, 
March 27, 1844. He graduated at Hamilton College, 
N. Y., in 1868, and entered Union Theological Semi- 
nary, where he graduated in 1871. He was ordained, 
and became a stated supply of the Church at Elmsford, 
N. Y., and after remaining one year became pastor of 
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the Church at White Plains, N. Y., where he died, Nov. 
2, 1872. (W. P. S.) 

Snyder, Henry (1), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born near Schellsburgh, Bedford 
Co., Pa., Sept. 16, 1813. He was converted, and united 
with the Church Sept. 26, 1831. He was admitted on 
trial into the Pittsburgh Conference in 1848, ordained 
deacon in 1850, and elder in 1852. He continued in ac- 
tive labor until his death, Oct. 3, 1861. As a preacher 
he was eminently successful; gracious revivals attended 
his ministry wherever he went. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1862, p. 43. 

Snyder, Henry (2), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Stephensburg, Frederick Co., Va., Dec. 2, 1814. 
He graduated at Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pa., in 
1838, studied theology privately, was licensed by the 
Ohio Presbytery, and in 1850 was ordained by the same 
presbytery as an evangelist. In 1841 he was appointed 
adjunct professor of mathematics in Jefferson College, 
Pa.; in 1843, professor of mathematics; in. 1850, re- 
signed; in 1851, professor of Latin in Centre College, 
Danville, Ky.; in 1853, removed to Bridgeton, N. J.; 
in 1854, to Winchester, Va.; in 1856 was stated supply 
to the Church at Amelia Court-house, Va.; in 1857, 
professor of mathematics in Hampden Sidney College, 
Prince Edward Co., where he remained until the out- 
break of the war, when he and his family were compelled 
to abandon everything and seek refuge in the North. 
After a time he obtained a chaplaincy, and was stationed 
at Fort Richmond, S. I., New York Harbor. Here he 
remained until he was mustered out of the service, and 
was making arrangements to settle in Sharpsburg, Pa., 
to resume the work of teaching, when, on the evening 
of Feb. 22, 1866, he was drowned. Mr. Snyder was well 
read in English literature, a remarkable conversational- 
ist, and possessed of a clear and logical mind, quick in 
discernment. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, 
p. 198. (J. L. S.) 


Snyder, Peter, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Schoharie, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1814. He graduated at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., in 1836; studied 
theology one year at Princeton Seminary, N. J., and 
two years at Union Seminary, New York city; was 
licensed by New York Third Presbytery in 1839, and in 
1840 was ordained by Rockaway Presbytery, and after- 
wards labored two years at Whippany, N. J.; two years 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., then at Cairo, Greene Co., 
N. Y.; and the remainder of his ministerial service, six- 
teen vears, at Watertown, N. Y., where he died, Dec. 13, 
1863. Mr. Snyder was a thorough scholar, and his read- 
ing extensive, few men being better versed in current 
literature, and none more devoted to the moral, religious, 
and educational movements of the day. From his birth 
he suffered from an optical infirmity, but, although never 
using his own or another's pen in preparing for the pul- 
pit, his discourses were always systematic, well digested, 
and specially eloquent. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Al- 
manac, 1864, p. 323. (J. L. S.) 

So (Heb. Só, 810; Sept. Enya; Vulg. Sua), a king 
of Egypt whom Hoshea, the last king of Israel, called 
to his help against the Assvrians under Shalmaneser, 
evidently intending to become the vassal of Egypt, and 
therefore making no present, as had been the yearly 
custom, to the king of Assyria (2 Kings xvii, 4). B.C. 
726. The consequence of this step, which seems to have 
been forbidden by the prophets, who about this period 
are constantly warning the people against trusting in 
Egypt and Ethiopia, was the imprisonment of Hoshea, 
the taking of Samaria, and the carrying captive of the 
ten tribes. See ISRAEL, KINGDOM or. It has been 
questioned whether this So was the same with Sabaco 
(Manetho Sabacõn), the first king of the Ethiopian dy- 
nasty in Upper Egypt, or his son and successor Sevechus 
(Manetho Sebichés), the second king of the same dynas- 
ty, and the immediate predecessor of Tirhakah. Winer 
hesitates between them, and Gesenius concludes for the 
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latter. Sevechus reigned twelve years, according to 
Manetho, fourteen aceording to Syncellus. This name, 
in Egvptian Sebech, is also that of the god Saturn 
(Champollion, Panth. Egypt. No. 21, 22; Winer, Real- 
Worterb, 3. v.; Gesenius, Comment. in Jes. i, 696). See 
EcyrT. ' 

The accession of Teharka, the Tirhakah of Scripture, 
may be nearly fixed on the evidence of an Apis-tablet, 
which states that one of the bulls Apis was born in his 
twenty-sixth year, and died at the end of the twentieth 
of Psammetichus I. This bull lived more than twenty 
years, and the longest age of any Apis stated is twenty- 
six. Supposing the latter duration, which would allow 
a short interval between Teharka and Psammetichus IT, 


. as seems necessary, the accession of Teharka would be 


B.C. 695. If we assign twenty-four years to the two 
predecessors, the commencement of the dynasty would 
be B.C. 719. But it is not certain that their reigns were 
continuous, The account which Herodotus gives of the 
war of Sennacherib and Sethos suggests that Tirhakah 
was not ruling in Egypt at the time of the destruction 
of the Assyrian army, so that we may either conjecture, 
as Dr. Hincks has done, that the reign of Sethos followed 
that of Shebetek and preceded that of Tirhakah over 
Egypt (Journ. Sac. Lit, Jan. 1853), or else that Tirha- 
kah was king of Ethiopia while Shebetek, not the same 
as Sethos, ruled in Egypt, the former hypothesis being 
far the more probable. It seems impossible to arrive at 
any positive conclusion as to the dates to which the 
mentions in the Bible of So and Tirhakah refer, but it 
must be remarked that it is difficult to overthrow the 
date of B.C. 721 for the taking of Samaria. If we adopt 
the earlier dates, So must correspond to Shebek; if the 
| later, perhaps to Shebetek; but if it should be found 
, that the reign of Tirhakah is dated too high, the former 
identification might still be held. The name Shebek 
is nearer to the Hebrew name than Shebetek; and if the 
Masoretic points do not faithfully represent the original 
pronunciation, as we might almost infer from the con- 
sonants, and the name was Sewa or Seva, it is not very 
remote from Shebek. We cannot account for the tran- 
scription of the Sept. 

From Egyptian sources we know nothing more of 
_ Shebek than that he conquered and put to death Boc- 
choris, the sole king of the twenty-fourth dynasty, as 
we learn from Manetho’s list, and that he continued the 
monumental works of the Egyptian kings. There is a 
long inscription at E]-Karnak in which Shebek speaks 
of tributes from “the king of the land of Khala (Sha- 
ra),” supposed to be Syria (Brugsch, Hist. d Egypte, i, 
244). This gives some slight confirmation to the iden- 
tification of this king with So, and it is likely that the 
founder of a new dynasty would have endeavored, like — 
Shishak and Psammetichus I, the latter virtually the 
founder of the twenty-sixth, to restore the Egyptian 
supremacy in the neighboring Asiatic countries. The 
standard inscription of Sargon in his palace at Khorsa- 
bad states, according to M. Oppert, that after the capt- 
ure of Samaria, Hanon, king of Gaza, and Sebech, sultan; 
of Egypt, met the king of Assyria in battle at Rapih, 
Raphia, and were defeated. Sebech disappeared, but 
Hanon was captured. Pharaoh, king of Egypt, was 
then put to tribute (Les Inscriptions Assyriennes des 
Sargonides, etc. p. 22). This statement would appear 
to indicate that either Shebek or Shebetek, for we can- 
not lay great stress upon the seeming identity of name 
with the former, advanced to the support of Hoshea 
and his party, and being defeated fled into Ethiopia, 
leaving the kingdom of Egvpt to a native prince. This 
evidence favors the idea that the Ethiopian kings were 
not successive. See TIRHAKAH. 

In a room in the ruins of the palace of Sennacherib 
at Koyunjik, Mr. Layard found a piece of clay upon 
which was impressed the signet of Sabak, or Sabaco, 
king of Egypt. On the same piece of clay is impressed 
an Assyrian seal, probably that of Sennacherib, with a 
device representing a priest ministering before the king, 
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or perhaps the symbol of the high contracting parties, 
The original of this remarkable seal is now deposited in 
the British Museum. ‘The Egyptian portion of it rep- 
resents Sabak as about to smite an enemy, perhaps in 
sacrifice to Amun-Ra, with a kind of mace. Above and 
before him are hieroglyphs, expressing Netr nfr nb ar 
cht Sabuk=*the perfect god, the lord who produces 
things, Sabak.” Behind him, sha sanch-haf = “life 
follows his head.” On the left edge, ma na nak=“T 
have given to thee.” This seal, impressed with the 
roval signets of the two monarchs, probably Sennache- 
rib and Sabak, or So, appears to have been affixed to a 
treaty between Assyria and Egypt and deposited among 
the archives of the kingdom. As the two monarchs 
were undoubtedly contemporary, this piece of clay fur- 
nishes remarkable confirmatory evidence of the truth of 
Scripture history. See PHARAOH. 

Soanen, JEAN, a French prelate, was born in Riom, 
Jan. 6, 1647, and entered the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory at Paris in 1661, where he chose father Quesnel for 
his confessor. Leaving that establishment, he taught 
ethics and rhetoric in several provincial towns, and de- 
voted himself afterwards to the pulpit, for which he had 
great talents. Having preached at Lyons, Orleans, and 
Paris with applause, he was invited to court, preached 
there during Lent in 1686 and 1688, and was appointed 
bishop of Senez soon after, Appealing from the bull 
Unigenitus to a future council, and refusing to listen to 
any terms of accommodation on the subject, he pub- 
lished a Pastoral Instruction, giving an account to his 
diocesans of his conduct. This /nstruction gave great 
offence, and occasioned the famous Council of Embrun 
(1727), in which M. de Tencin procured its condemna- 
tion as rash, scandalous, etc., and the bishop to be sus- 
pended from all episcopal jurisdiction and ecclesiastical 
functions. After this council, M. Soanen was banished 
to La Chaise Dieu, where he died, Dec. 25, 1740. His 
writings are, Pastoral Instructions :—Mandates :—and 
Letters. The Letters have been printed with his Life (6 
vols. 4to, or 8 vols. 12mo). His Sermons were published 
in 1767 (2 vols. 12mo). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Soap (M5, borith ; Sept. móa) occurs in Jer. ii, 
22, “For though thou wash thee with nitre, and take 
thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me, 
saith the Lord God;” and again in Mal. iii, 2, “ But 
who may abide the day of his coming? and who shall 
stand when he appeareth? for he is like a refiner’s fire, 
and like fullers’ soap.” From neither of these passages 
does it distinctly appear whether the substance refer- 
red to by the name of borith was obtained from the 
mineral] or from the vegetable kingdom; but it is evi- 
dent that it was possessed of cleansing properties, and 
this is confirmed by the origin and signification of the 
word, which is thus illustrated by Celsius: “A verbo 
"93, bardr, purificavit, que vox etiam apud Chaldxos, 
Syros, Arabes, in usu fuit, descendit nomen "3, bor, pu- 
ritus” (Hierobot. i, 449). So Maimonides, on the Tal- 
mud tract Shemittah, “Species ablutionibus apt, uti 
sunt borith et ahal.” In fact, the simple "2, bdr, it- 
self denotes a vegetable alkali used for washing (Job ix, 
30) and as a flux for metals (Isa. i, 25). See ALKALI 

The word borith is very similar to the boruk of the 
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Arabs, written baurakh in the Latin translations of Se- 
rapion and Avicenna, and translated nitrum, that is, na- 
tron, or carbonate of soda. Boruk appears, however, to 
have been used in a generic rather than in a specific 
sense, as in the Persian works on materia medica (de- 
rived chiefly from the Arabic) which have been collated 
we find that no less than six different kinds of boruk 
(Persian búreh) are enumerated, of which some are nat- 
ural, as the Armenian, the African, etc., and others ar- 
tificial, as that obtained from burning the wood of the 
poplar, also that employed in the preparation of glass. 
Of these it is evident that the last two are chemically 
nearly the same, being both carbonates of alkalies. The 
incineration of most plants, as well as of the poplar, 
yields the carbonate of potash (commonly called potash, 
or pearlash); while carbonate of soda, or barilla, is the 
alkali used in the preparation of glass, Previous to the 
composition of bodies having been definitely ascertained 
by correct chemical analysis, dissimilar substances were 
often grouped together under one general term; while 
others, although similar in composition, were separated 
on account of some unimportant character, as difference 
of color or of origin, etc. It is unnecessary for our 
present purpose to ascertain the other substances in- 
cluded by the Arabs under the general term of boruk, 
which may have been also included under the nitrum 
of the Greeks. It is evident that both the carbonate 
of soda and of potash were comprehended under one 
name by the former. It would be difficult, therefore, 
to distinguish the one from the other, unless some cir- 
cumstances were added in addition to the mere name. 
Thus in the above passage of Jeremiah we have néter 
(nitre) and borith (soap) indicated as being both em- 
ployed for washing or possessed of some cleansing prop- 
erties, and yet,from occurring in the same passage, they 
must have differed in some respects, The term natron, 
we know, was in later times confined to the salt ob- 
tained chiefly from the natron lakes of Egypt, and néter 
may also have been so in earlier times. Since, there- 
fore, the natural carbonate of soda is mentioned in one 
part of the verse, it is very probable that the artificial 
carbonates may be alluded to in the other, as both were 
in early times employed by Asiatic nations for the pur- 
poses of washing. The carbonate of potash, obtained 
from the burning of most plants growing at a distance 
from the sea or a saline soil, might not have been dis- 
tinguished from the carbonate of soda, produced from 
the ashes of plants growing on the shores of the sea or 
of salt-water lakes. Hence it is probable that the ashes 
of plants, called boruk and boreh by Asiatic nations, 
may be alluded to under the name of borith, as there is 
no proof that soap is intended, though it may have been 
known to the same people at very early periods. Still 
less is it probable that borax is meant, as has been sup- 
posed by some authors, apparently from the mere simi- 
larity of name. 

Supposing that the ashes or juices of plants are in- 
tended by the word borith, the next point of inquiry is 
whether it is to be restricted to those of any particular 
plants. The ashes of the poplar are mentioned by Ara- 
bian authors and of the vine by Dioscorides; those of 
the plantain and of the Butea frondosa by Sanscrit au- 
thors—thus indicating that the plants which were moet 
common, or which were used for fuel or other purposes 
in the different countries, had also their ashes, that is, 
impure carbonate of potash, employed for washing, etc. 
Usually the ashes only of plants growing on the sea- 
shore have been thought to be intended. All these, as 
before mentioned, would yield barilla, or carbonate of 
soda. Many of them have been burned for the soda 
they vield on the coasts of India, of the Red Sea, and 
of the Mediterranean. They belong chiefly to the nat- 
ural family of the Chenopodee and to that of the Afe- 
sembryanthemums. In Arabic authors, the plant yield- 
ing soda is said to be called ishnan, and its Persian name 
is stated to be ghusul, both words signifying “the 
washer,” or “washing-herb.” Rauwolf points out two 
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plants in Syria and Palestine which yield alkaline salts, 
Hasselquist considered one of them to be a Mesembry- 
anthemum, Forskal has enumerated several plants as 
being burned for the barilla which they afford, as Me- 
sembryanthemum geniculatum and nodiflorum, both of 
which are called ghusul, Salsolu kali and his Sueda 
monoica, called usul, are other plants, especially the 
last named, which vield sal-alkali, So on the coasts of 
the Indian peninsula, Salicornia Indica and Salsola 
vediflora yield barilla in great abundance and purity, 
as do Salsola sativa kali, and tragus, and also Salicor- 
uia annua on the coasts of Spain and of the south of 
France. In Palestine we may especially notice the 
plant named hubeibeh (the Salsola kali of botanists), 
found near the Dead Sea, with glass-like leaves, the 
ashes of which are called el-Kuli from their strong 
alkaline properties (Robinson, Bibl. Res. i, 505); the 
ajram, found near Sinai, which when pounded serves 
as a substitute for soap (ibid. i, 84); the gillu, or “soap 
plant” of Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ii, 106) and 
the heaths in the neighborhood of Joppa (Kitto, Phys. 
iist. p. 267). From these sources large quantities of 
alkali have been extracted in past ages, as the heaps of 
ashes outside Jerusalem and Nabliis testify (Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. iii, 201, 299), and an active trade in the 
article is still prosecuted with Aleppo in one direction 
(Russell, Aleppo, i, 79) and Arabia in another (Burck- 
hardt, Trav. i, 66). We need not assume that the ashes 
were worked up in the form familiar to us, for no such 
article was known to the Egyptians (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egypt. i, 186). 

The uses of soap among the Hebrews were twofold— 
(1) for cleansing either the person (Jer. ii, 22; Job ix, 
30, where for “never so clean” read “with alkali”) or 
the clothes; (2) for purifying metals (Isa. i, 25, where 
for “pureiy” read “as through alkali”). Hitzig sug- 
gests that borith should be substituted for berith, “ cov- 
enant,” in Ezek. xx, 37 and Mal. iii, 1. 


Sobriety, freedom from any inordinate passion— 
that quiet self-possession which enables one to devote 
himself to the matter in hand, whether prayer, medita- 
tion, study, forming schemes, laboring to carry them 
out, and which keeps the individual from undue eleva- 
tion in prosperity or depression in case of failure. The 
necessity of sobriety is especially obvious: (1) In our 
inquiries after truth as opposed to presumption; (2) in 
our pursuit of this world as opposed to covetousness; (3) 
in the use and estimate of the things of this world as 
opposed to excess; (4) in trials and afflictions as op- 
posed to impatience; (5) in forming our judgment of 
others as opposed to censoriousness; (6) in speaking of 
one’s self as opposed to egotism. Many motives might 
be urged to this exercise, as (1) the general language 
of Scripture (1 Pet. iv, 7; v,8; Phil. iv,5; Tit. ii, 12); 
(2) our profession as Christians; (3) the example of 
Jesus Christ; and (4) the near approach of death and 
judgment. 

Sochereth. See MARBLE. 

So0’cho (Heb. Soko’, 135, for 1358, bushy; Sept. 
LTwywyv; Vulg. Socho), the name of a town, which oc- 
curs in this form, among those settled by the sons of 
Ezra of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 18). It appar- 
ently was the same as the town of Socon (q. v.), in 
Judah, probably the one in the lowland, which was 
better known than the other, and in the vicinity of 
the associated places. It appears from its mention in 
this list that it was colonized by a man or a place named 
Heber. “The Targum, playing on the passage after the 
custom of Hebrew writers, interprets it as referring to 
Moses, and takes the names Jered, Soco, Jekuthiel, as 
titles of him. He was ‘the rabba of Soco because he | 
sheltered (%50) the house of Israel with his virtue.’” 
See SHoco; SHOCHO, 


So’choh (Heb. Sokoh’, 31, i. q. Socho and Socoh ; 
Sept. Lwyw v. r. Lwxy\w; Vulg. Socho), a town in Solo- 
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mon’s commissariat assigned to Hepher (1 Kings iv, 
10); probably the same as the Soco (q. v.) in the low- 
land of Judah (Josh. xv, 35), 

Socialism, a general term applied to several 
schemes of social arrangement -which advocate com- 
munity of property, and abandon or modify individual 
industry, the rights of marriage, and of the family. In 
discussing the subject of Socialism, two elements are to 
be considered: (1) the judgment of socialism on existing 
institutions and practices and on their results; (2) the 
various plans which it has proposed for doing better. 
Socialism affirms that the evils it complains of are ir- 
remediable in the present constitution of society. In 
the opinion of Socialists, the existing arrangements of 
society in respect to property and the production and 
distribution of wealth are, as a means to the general 
good, a total failure. First among existing evils may 
be mentioned that of poverty. ‘The institution of prop- 
erty is upheld and commended principally as being the 
means by which labor and frugality are insured their 
reward and mankind enabled to emerge from indigence. 
But Socialism urges that an immense proportion of the 
industrious classes are, at some period or other of their 
lives, dependent on legal or voluntary charity; that 
many are outstripped by others who are possessed of 
superior energy or prudence; that the reward, instead 
of being proportioned to the labor and abstinence of the 
individual, is almost in the inverse ratio to it; that the 
great majority are what they are born to be—some to 
be rich without work, others to become rich by work, 
but the great majority are born to hard work and pov- 
erty through life; that competition is, for the people, a 
system of extermination, resulting from the continual 
fall of labor. ‘ Cheapness,” they say, “is advantageous 
to the consumer at the cost of introducing the seeds of 
ruinous anarchy among the producers.” The Fourierists 
(M. Considérant, Destinée Sociale i, 35-37) enumerate 
the evils of existing civilization in the following order: 
“1, It employs an enormous quantity of labor and of 
human power unproductively, or in the work of destruc- 
tion, e. g. in sustaining armies, courts, magistrates, etc. ; 
in allowing ‘ good society,’ people who pass their lives 
in doing nothing, also in allowing philosophers, meta- 
physicians, political men, who produce nothing but dis- 
turbance and sterile discussions, 2. That even the in- 
dustry and powers which, in the present system, are de- 
voted to production do not produce more than a small 
portion of what they might produce if better directed 
and employed,” e. g. “the wastefulness in the existing 
arrangements for distributing the produce of the country 
among the various producers.” Socialism seeks to put 
an end to the vices and suffering of men, not by indi- 
vidual regeneration and reformation, but by a new social 
organization. It isthe employment of political and eco- 
nomic measures for a moral purpose. Proceeding upon 
the supposition that the individual is wholly or largely 
the creature of circumstances, it seeks to make the lat- 
ter as favorable as possible. Thus it makes a religion 
of social regeneration, and proposes to renovate the 
world by a new arrangement of property and industrial 
interests, Although in some measure anticipated by 
movements in the ancient world, socialism may be con- 
sidered a product of the French Revolution, which was 
an anarchic attack on the social system that had its 
roots in the feudalism of the Middle Ages. The first to 
revive or bring socialistic ideas into general notice was 
Francois Noël Babeuf (1764-97), in his paper Le Tri- 
bun du Peuple. The idea from which he started was 
that of equality, and he insisted that there should be 
no other differences than those of age and sex; that 
men differed little in their faculties and needs, and con- 
sequently should receive the same education and food. 
After his death his system, Babouvism, was for some 
time entirely forgotten, until, in 1834, Buonarotti again 
attempted its propagation in the Moniteur Républicain 
and Homme Libre. The three most noted develop- 
ments of Socialism are Communism, Fourierism, and 
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Saint -Simonism or Humanitarianism. The Nihilists 
of Russia at this time attract considerable attention be- 
cause of the efforts made by the government towards 
their extinction. They believe that, in order to human 
progress, it is not only possible, but absolutely necessary, 
to begin at once with the present complicated social 
phenomena in the way of a sudden and complete social 
reform, or with a revolution. In April, 1879, an attempt 
was made by one of their number to assassinate the 
emperor. This has led to the arrest of hundreds, many 
of whom have been sent to Siberia. A number of 
Socialistic communities have been established in the 
United States, some of which have already been no- 
ticed. See HARMONISTS; SEPARATISTS; SHAKERS, 
Others will be treated in this article. 

I. The Amana Society.—This society takes its name 
from the Bible (Cant. iv, 8), and has its location in Iowa, 
in the town of Amana. ‘The members call themselves the 
“ True Inspiration Congregations” ( Wahre Inspirations- 
Gemeinden) and are Germans. They came from Germany 
in 1842, and settled near Buffalo, N. Y.; but in 1855 they 
removed to thgir present location. The “ work of inspi- 
ration” began far back in the 18th century, an account 
of the journeys, etc., of “ Brother John Frederick Rock” 
in 1719 being given in the Thirty -sixth Collection 
of the Inspiration Record. Finally, in 1816, Michael 
Krausert became what they call an “instrument,” and 
to him were added several others, among them Christian 
Metz, who was for many years, and until his death (1867), 
the spiritual head of the society. Another prominent 
“instrument” was Barbara Heynemann, whose husband, 
George Landman, became spiritual head of the society. 
The removal to this country was inaugurated by Metz, 
who professed to have a revelation so directing. 

1. Social Economy.—The society was not communis- 
tic in Germany, and even after removal to this country 
the community intended to live simply as a Christian 
congregation. Being obliged to look after the temporal 
interests of each other, they built workshops, etc., out of 
a common fund, and thus drifted into their present prac- 
tice. They have now seven villages, and carry on farm- 
ing, woollen, saw, and grist mills. Each family has a 
house for itself; but the members eat in common, in cook- 
ing- or eating-houses, of which there are fifteen. Each 
business has its foreman; and these leaders, in each vil- 
lage, meet every evening to consult and arrange for the 
following day. The civilor temporal government is vest- 
ed in thirteen trustees, chosen annually by ‘the male 
members, the trustees choosing the president of the so- 
ciety. The elders are men of presumably deep piety, 
appointed by inspiration, and preside at religious assem- 
blies. ‘The members are supplied with clothing and 
other articles, excepting food, by an annual allowance 
to each individual. Usually a neophyte enters on pro- 
bation for two years, and, if a suitable person, is adinit- 
ted to full membership; although some are received at 
once into full membership by “inspiration.” ‘They for- 
bid the use of musical instruments (except a flute), and 
exclude photographs and other pictures, as tending to 
idol-worship. Although not forbidding marriage, cel- 
ibacy is looked upon as meritorious; and young men 
are not allowed to marry until twenty-four vears of 
ave. ‘The society is financially prosperous, has no debt, 
has money at interest, and owned in 1874 about 25,000 
acres of land, 3000 sheep, 1500 head of cattle, 200 horses, 
and 2500 hogs, with a population of about 1500. 

2. Religion and Literature.-—The society is pietistic, 
and believes in inspiration as a result of entire conse- 
cration to God. It accepts both the Old and the New 
Testament, but not to the exclusion of present inspira- 
tion. It does not practice baptism, but celebrates the 
Lord's supper whenever led by “ inspiration.” Inspira- 
tion is sometimes private, at other times public; and the 
warnings, reproofs, etc., thus received are written down 
in yearly volumes, entitled Year -books of the True 
Inspiration Congregations, When a member offends 
against the rules of society, he is admonished by the 
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elders; and if he do not amend, expulsion follows. 
These rules are twenty-one in number, and encourage 
sobriéty, reverence, honesty, and abstinence. They 
hold religious services on Wednesday, Saturday, and 
Sunday mornings, and every evening. They keep New- 
year’s as a holiday, and Christmas, Easter, and Holv 
Week are their great religious festivals. At least once 
a year there is an “ Untersuchung,” or inquisition of the 
whole community, including children—an examination 
of its spiritual condition, in which each member is ex- 
pected to make confession of sins." Their hymnology is 
found in The Voice from Zion (Ebenezer, 1851, pp. 958), 
and another hymn-book in regular use, Psalms after the 
Manner of David,” etc. (Amana, Ia., 1871). Among 
their books is /nnocent Amusement (Unschuldiger Zeit- 
vertreth), a mass of pious doggerel; Jesus’ 4, B, C for 
his Scholars, also in rhyme; Rhymes on the Sufferings, 
Death, Burial, and Ascension of Christ. 

II. Perfectionists of Oneida and Wallingford.—This 
society is of American origin, having for its founder the 
present head, John Humphrey Noyes, born in Brattle- 
borough, Vt., in 1811. He was educated at Dartmouth, 
Andover, and Yale. While in the latter institution he 
entered upon a new experience and new views of the 
way of salvation, which took the name of Perfection- 
ism. In 1834 he went to Poultney, Vt., and slowly 
gathered about him a small company of believers, and 
in 1847 had forty persons in his own congregation, be- 
sides small gatherings in other states who recognised 
him as leader. Not a Communist at first, Mr. Noyes, 
in 1845, made known his peculiar views, and began cau- 
tiously to practice them in 1846, The community were 
mobbed and driven from the place, and in 1848 settled 
in Oneida, Madison Co., N. Y. Other communities were 
established, but all were eventually merged in those of 
Oneida, N. Y., and Wallingford, Conn. After various re- 
verses, they began to accumulate property, engaged in 
manufacture and the preserving of fruits, etc., and in 1874 
had 640 acres of land near Oneida, with 240 at Walling- 
ford. In ten years (1857-66) they had netted $180,580, 
and were worth over $500,000. The two communities 
must be counted as one, and the members are inter- 
changeable at will. In February, 1874, they numbered 
283 persons, 131 males and 152 females. The members 
are mostly Americans, largely recruited from New Eng- 
land. 

1. Daily Life, etc.—The members live in one large 
building, the older people occupying separate chambers, 
the younger sleeping two together. There is no regula- 
tion style of dress, although plainness is expected of all, 
They have twenty-one standing committees—on finance, 
amusements, arbitration, etc.; and, besides this, the du- 
ties of administration are divided among forty-eight de- 
partments, as publication, education, agriculture, manu- 
facture, etc. Every Sunday morning a meeting is held 
of the “ Business Board,” composed of the heads of all 
the departments, and any members of the community 
who choose to attend. The children are left to the care of 
their mothers until weaned, when they are placed in the 
general nursery, under “care-takers,” who are both men 
and women. They have no sermon or public prayers, 
and address one another as Mr. or Miss, except when the 
women were married before they entered the society. 
An annual allowance of thirty-three dollars is made to 
each woman, the men ordering clothes when in need. 
In the school the Bible is the prominent text-book, but 
a liberal education is encouraged. They receive mem- 
bers with great care, but exact no probation. 

2. Religious Belief.—The Perfectionists hold to the 
Bible as the “ text-book of the spirit of truth,” to Jesus 
Christ as “the eternal Son of God,” and to “the apostles 
and Primitive Church as the exponents of the everlasting 
Gospel.” They believe that the second advent of Christ 
took place at the period of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem; that the final kingdom of God then began in the 
heavens; that the manifestation of the kingdom in the 
visible world is now approaching ; that its approach is 
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ushering in the second and final resurrection and judg- 
ment; that a Church on earth is now rising to meet the 
approaching kingdom in the heavens, and to become its 
duplicate and representative; that inspiration, or open 
communication with God and the heavens, involving 
perfect holiness, is the element of connection between 
the Church on earth and the Church in the heavens, and 
the power by which the kingdom of God is to be estab- 
lished and to reign in the world. They also teach that 
“the Gospel provides for complete salvation from sin,” 
which, they say, “is the foundation needed by all other 
reformers.” Community of goods and of persons they 
believe to have been taught by Jesus, and hold that 
communism is “ the social state of the resurrection.” In 
their system, “complex marriage takes the place of sim- 
ple,” they affirming that there is no intrinsic differ- 
ence between property in person and property in things; 
and that the same spirit which abolished excjusiveness 
in regard to money would abolish, if circumstances al- 
jowed full scope for it, exclusiveness in regard to wom- 
en and children. ‘Complex marriage” means that, 
within the limits of their community, any man and 
woman may freely cohabit, having gained each other’s 
consent through a third party. They are firm believ- 
ers in the efficacy of the “faith cure,” and quote in- 
stances in which invalids have been instuntly restored 
to perfect health in answer to prayer. 

This community has lately taken an important step 
towards reorganization by formally abandoning the sys- 
tem of complex marriage that father John Humphrey 
Noyes has consistently advocated fur so many vears. 
Considerable opposition haying been experienced be- 
cause of the promiscuous commerce of the sexes asserted 
to exist, father Noyes has gecided to abandon his scheme 
called stirpiculture in practice, while retaining it in 
theory. He accordingly wrote (Aug. 20, 1879) a mes- 
sage to the community, containing modifications in their 
platform, of which the following is a summary : 


I. To give up the practice of complex marriage, not as 
renouncing beliefin the principles and prospective finality 
of that jnattcation, but in deference to the public sentiment 
evidently naing ugana it. . 

IL To place themselves as a community, not on the plat- 
form of the Shakers, on the one hand, nor on that of the 
world, on the other, but on Paul’s platform, which, while 
allowing marriage as a concession to human weakness, 
prefers celibacy as the holier and more perfect state. 

IIL To continue to hold their business and property in 
common; to continne to live together, and to eat at the 
same table; to retain the common department for infants 


and juveni and to maintain the practice of regular 
evening meetings for mutual criticism. 


The platform contained in the communication was 
adopted by a formal vote on the evening of Tuesday, 
Aug. 26, abolishing the offensive abomination of com- 
plex marriage at a stroke. The society will hereafter, 
therefore, consist of two classes of members—celibates, 
and married persons living together as husband and 
wife under the laws of marriage as generally under- 
stood. The family idea is left, it is true; but with per- 
manent families within the community family it is 
shorn of its main significance, and takes the form of a 
common work, a common interest in commercial vent- 
ures, and a common property. Among the literary pro- 
ductions of this community are, Paul not Carnal; The 
Perfectionist; The Way of Holiness; Berean Witness ; 
Spiritual Magazine ; Free Church Circular ; Bible Com- 
munism ; History of American Socialism; and Essay on 
Scientific Propagation (the latter two by J. H. Noyes). 

IHI. Aurora and Bethel Communes.—The founder and 
present ruler of these communities is Dr. Keil, a Prus- 
sian, born in 1811. At first a man-milliner, he became 
a mystic, and afterwards, at Pittsburgh, made open pro- 
fession of his belief. He gathered a number of Germans 
about him, to whom he represented himself as a being to 
be worshipped, and later as one of the two witnesses in 
the Book of Revelation. He began to plan a commu- 
nism somewhat resembling that of Rapp, but without 
the celibate principle. His followers, in 1844, removed 
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to Bethel, Mo., and took up four sections of land, or 
2560 acres, to which they added from time to time, until 
they possessed 4000 acres. In 1874 they numbered 
about 200 persons. In 1855 Dr. Keil, with about 80 
persons, removed to Oregon, and the following year set- 
tled at Aurora. They numbered in 1874 nearly 400 
people, and owned about 18,000 acres of land. 

The government at Aurora is vested in Dr. Keil, who 
is both president and preacher, and has for his advisers 
four of the elder members, chosen by himself. The 
preacher and head of the Bethel Commune is Mr. Giese, 
with six trustees, chosen by the members. The people 
of both communes are plain, frugal, industrious Ger- 
mans, with simple tastes, and seem contented and hap- 
py. They hold to principles which are chiefly remark- 
able for their simplicity. 1. That all government should 
be parental, to imitate the parental government of God, 
2. That society should be formed upon the model of the 
family, having all interests and property absolutely in 
common. 3. That neither religion nor the harmony of 
nature teaches community in anvthing further than 
property and labor. Hence the family life is strictly 
maintained, and all sexual irregularities are absolutely 
rejected. Religious service is held twice a month, and 
after the Lutheran style. 

IV. Icarians.— This community was the offspring 
of the dreams of Etienne Cabet, who was born in Dijon, 
France, in 1788. Cabet was educated for the bar, but 
became a politician and writer. He was a leader of 
the Carbonari, a member of the French Legislature, 
wrote a history of the French Revolution of July, was 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment, but fled to Lon- 
don, where he wrote the Voyage to Icaria. In this book 
he described a communistic Utopia, and in 1848 set 
sail, with a number of persons, for Texas, where he 
started an actual Icaria. Sixty-nine persons formed 
the advance-guard, which was attacked by yellow fever, 
and disorganized by the time Cabet arrived in the next 
year. They went to Nauvoo, Ill., and were established 
in that deserted Mormon town, May, 1850. They num- 
bered here, at one time, not less than 1500 persons, and 
labored and planted with success; but Cabet developed 
a dictatorial spirit, which produced a split in the socie- 
ty. He and some of his followers went to St. Louis, 
where he died in 1856. Shortly after, the Illinois colo- 
ny came to an end, and between fifty and sixty settled 
upon their Iowa estate, about four miles from Corning. 
They own‘at the present time 1936 acres of land; num- 
ber 65 members and 11 families, most of whom are 
French. They live under the constitution prepared by 
Cabet, which lays down the equality and brotherhood 
of mankind and the duty of holding all things in com- 
mon, abolishes servitude and servants, commands mar- 
riage under penalties, provides for education, and re- 
quires that the majority shall rule. In practice they 
elect a president once a year, who is the executive ofħ- 
cer, but whose powers are strictly limited. They have 
also four directors, who carry on the necessary work 
and direct the other members, They have no religious 
observances. Sunday is a day of rest and amusement. 

V. Bishop Hill Commune, now extinct, was formed by 
Swedish pietists, who settled in Henry County, Ill., Oc- 
tober, 1846. Others followed, until, by the summer of 
1848, they numbered 800 persons, At first they were 
very poor, living in holes in the ground and under sheds; 
but by industry and economy they prospered, so that, 
in 1859, they owned 10,000 acres of land and a town. 
Their religious life was very simple. Two services were 
held on Sunday and one each week-night. They dis- 
couraged amusements as tending to worldliness, and af- 
ter a while the young people became discontented with 
the dull community life. It was determined, in the 
spring of 1860, to divide the property, which was done. 
Dissensions still continuing, a further division was made, 
each family receiving its share, and the commune ceased 
to exist. 

VI. Cedar Vale Community is a communistic society 
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near Cedar Vale, Howard Co., Kansas, and was begun in 
January, 1871. Its members were recruited from among 
two essentially different classes of Socialists—the Rus- 
sian Materialists and American Spiritualists. They 
numbered in 1874 four males, one female, one child; 
and on probation, two males, one female, and one child. 
They are organized under the name of the PROGRESSIVE 
Community, and hold to community of goods and to 
entire freedom of opinion. 

VII. Social Freedom Community is a communistic 
society established early in 1874, in Chesterfield County, 
Va. It has two women, one man, and three boys as 
“full members,” with four women and five men as “ pro- 
bationary members.” ‘They own a farm of 333 acres, 
and are attempting general farming, sawing, grinding, 
etc. The members are all Americans. They hold to 
“unity of interests, and political, religious, and social 
freedom; that every individual shall have absolute con- 
trol of herself or himself.” They have no constitution 
or by-laws; ignore man’s total depravity, and believe 
that all who are actuated by a love of truth and a desire 
of progress can be governed by love and moral suasion. 

See Holyoake, History of Co-operation (1875); Noyes, 
History of American Socialism (1870); Stein, Der So- 
cialismus und Communismus des heutigen Frankreichs 
(1844), and Geschichte der socialen Bewegungen in 
Frankreich (1849-51). For information as to societies 
mentioned in this article we are largely indebted to 
Nordhoff, Communistic Societies of the United States 
(N. Y. 1875). 


Socialists. See SOCIALISM. 


Society, a combination of persons uniting in a fel- 
lowship for any purpose whatever, and having com- 
mon objects, principles, and laws. Many such combina- 
tions have been made of late years for the purpose of 
promoting different religious objects, among the ear- 
liest of which are the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, for the circulation of Bibles, prayer-books, 
and tracts, founded in 1698; the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for carrying 
Christianity to the colonies and other dependencies of 
the British empire, established in 1701; and others, 
most of which will be found under their appropriate 
heads, as BIBLE SOCIETIES, etc. Since convocations 
and diocesan synods have fallen into disuse, the duty 
of providing for missions, the circulation of the Script- 
ures, the preparation and publication of devotional 
works, and similar objects, have devolved upon volun- 
tary associations. ‘These societies, being formed inde- 
pendent of ecclesiastical authority, are necessarily free 
from ecclesiastical rule or regulation, and their consti- 
tution is thus determined by the nature of their object. 
In the Church of England a controversy has arisen in 
relation to these societies, respecting the necessity of 
members of the Church having the sanction of their 
diocesan before joining such associations. The real 
question is, whether any such society involves in its 
constitution or practices a violation of canonical law 
or established discipline. The matter was finally left 
to the judgment of the individual. In the United 
States such societies are often organized by the au- 
thorities of the Church they represent, or are endorsed 
by several churches, and thus become their acknowl- 
edged agency in that direction. Of the latter the 
American Bible Society is a notable example. 


Society People, a name given to the Covenant- 
ers in Scotland by Wodrow (iii, 357) and others, be- 
cause they formed themselves into societies for mutual 
religious intercourse and edification. 

Socinianism, a development of the Arian heresy, 
has for its leading feature the denial of our Lord’s di- 
vine nature, with the belief that he was a typical and 
unique man, displaying in so unprecedented a manner 
those higher characteristics of human nature which 
make it a shadow of the divine nature that he was 
called the Son of God. Sce Socrsus, 
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I. System of Theology.—Socinianism represents Jesus 
as having been born of the Virgin Mary by a super- 
natural interposition of the Holy Ghost, in consequence 
of which he was a man free from original sin and its 
evil inclinations, but only a man. He was outwardly 
anointed prophet, priest, and king at his baptism by a 
material descent of a divine force and efficacy upon 
him in the form of a dove; but his full commission 
was given to him during some one or more interviews 
which he had with God when rapt up into heaven, 
probably during the forty days in the wilderness. He 
was (shutting out any idea of deity) the anointed Son 
of God, and was established in the fulness of his do- 
minion by God, who raised him (not by any co-opera- 
tion of his own) from the dead, and delegated to him a 
supreme authority over men and angels. But in all 
this he is only a created being, and worship rendered 
to him should only be given to him as the representa- 
tive of God, not as his own right. ‘The Socinian sys- 
tem discards altogether the idea of union between di- 
vine and human nature, alleging that the two are so 
infinitely removed from each other that union between 
them is an impossibility, Its later development does 
not recognise Christ as, in any sense, an object of wor- 
ship, denies the supernatural origin which was attrib- 
uted to him by the earlier form of the heresy, and 
looks upon him only as a very exalted saint and moral 
teacher. 

Socinianism, however, is not merely a system of ne- 
gations, but includes positive propositions. It not only 
denies the doctrine of the Trinity, but positively asserts 
that the Godhead is one in person as well as in essence. 
It not only denies the proper divinity of Jesus Christ, 
but positively asserts that he was a mere man—that 
is, a man, and nothing else or more than a man. It 
not only denies the vicarious atonement of Christ, but 
it asserts that men, by their own repentance and good 
works, procure the forgiveness of their sins and the 
enjoyment of Gud’s favor; and thus, while denying 
that, in any proper sense, Christ is their Saviour, it 
teaches that men save themselves—that is, in so far as 
they need salvation. It denies that the Spirit is a per- 
son who possesses the divine nature, and teaches that 
the Holy Ghost in Scripture describes or expresses 
merely a quality or attribute of God. 

In its theology Socinianism represents God as a be- 
ing whose moral character is composed exclusively of 
goodness and mercy, desiring merely the happiness of 
his creatures; thus virtually excluding from his char- 
acter that immaculate holiness which leads him to hate 
sin, and that inflexible justice which constrains him to 
inflict upon the impenitent the punishment they de- 
serve. It also denies that God foresees the actions of 
his creatures, or knows anything about them until 
they come to pass; except in some special cases in 
which he has foreordained the event, and foresees it 
becuuse he foreordained it. That they may not seem 
to derogate from God’s omniscience, they admit that 
God knows all things that are knowable; but they 
contend that contingent events are unknowable, even 
by an infinite being. 

In its anthropology Socinianism denies, in substance, 
the fall of man, and all original depravity, and asserts 
that men are now, as to all moral qualities, tendencies, 
and capacities, in the same condition as when the race 
was created. Having no original righteousness, Adam, 
when he sinned, did not lose any quality of that sort. 
He simply incurred the divine displeasure, but retained 
the same moral nature with which he was created. 
Created naturally mortal, he would have died whether 
he had sinned or not. Men are now, in their moral 
nature and tendencies, just as pure and holy as Adam 
when created; without, however, any positive tendency 
towards God or towards sin. Men are now under more 
unfavorable circumstances than Adam was, because of 
the many examples of sin, which increase the proba- 
bilities of actually falling into sin. Some avoid sin 
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altogether, and obtain eternal blessedness as a reward; 
others sin, but there is no difficulty in obtaining for- 
giveness from God, and thus escaping the consequences 
of transgression. 

In its Christology this system naturally denies the 
necessity of an atonement, and declares that Christ had 
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were never numerous, and speedily disappeared. The 
modern Socinians, who took the name of Unitarians 
(q. v.), Were not a conspicuous party in England till the 
close of the 18th century, when Priestley and others pub- 
licly avowed and propagated antitrinitarian sentiments. 
A considerable difference, however, exists between the 


nothing to do in the world for the fulfilment of his opinions of the ancient and those of the modern So- 
mission but to communicate fuller and more certain | cinians. Both the Socini, uncle and nephew, as well 
information about the divine character and govern- | as their immediate followers, admitted the miraculous 
ment, the path of duty and future blessedness, and to: conception of Christ by the Virgin Mary, and that he 


set before men an example of obedience to God’s law 
and will, The old Socinians rejected, therefore, the 
priestly office of Christ altogether, or conjoined and 
confounded it with the kingly one; while the modern 
Socinians abolish the kingly office and resolve all into 
the prophetical. His suffering of death, of course, did 
not belong to the execution of the priestly, but of the 
prophetical office; in other words, its sole object and 
design were confined within the general range of serv- 
ing to declare and confirm to men the will of God. 
Thus was revealed an immortality bevond death, of 
which no certainty had been given to men before 
Christ’s death. 

With respect to eschatology Socinianism denies the 
resurrection of the body, as a thing absurd and impossi- 
ble. It holds to what is called a resurrection, which 
is not a resurrection of the same body, but the forma- 
tion and the union to the soul of a different body. It 
repudiates the doctrine of eternal punishment; but 
Socinians are divided between the two theories of the 
annihilation of the wicked (held by older Socinians) 
and the final restoration of all men (adopted by modern 
Socinians). 

As regards the Church and its sacraments, Socinian- 
ism teaches that the Church is not, in any proper sense, 
a divine institution, but is a mere voluntary association 
of men, drawn together by similarity of views and a 
desire to promote one another’s welfare. The object 
of the sacraments is to teach men, and to impress di- 
vine truth upon their minds; and they are in no way 
whatever connected with any act on God’s part in the 
communication of spiritual blessings. 

II. The Sect.—Lelius Socinus (q. v.) is usually re- 
garded as the true founder of the Socinian system, 
though his nephew, Faustus, was its chief defender and 
promulgator. The origin of the sect is usually traced 
by their own writers to the year 1546, when colleges 
or conferences of about forty individuals were in the 
habit of meeting, chiefly at Vicenza, in the Venetian 
territory, with a view of introducing a purer faith by 
discarding a number of opinions held by Protestants as 
well as Papists—although this account is discredited by 
Mosheim and others. ‘The first catechism and confes- 
sion of the Socinians was printed at Cracow, Poland, 
in 1574, at which time the sect received the name of 
Anabaptists. See CaTEcHISM, II, 8. George Schomann 
is believed to have been the author of this early So- 
cinian creed. This catechism was, however, supplanted 
in the 17th century by the Racovian Catechism, com- 
posed by Schmalz, a learned German Socinian, who 
had settled in Poland. From Poland, Socinian doc- 
trines were carried, in 1563, into Transylvania, chiefly 
through the influence and exertions of George Blan- 
drata, a Polish physician. For upwards of a hundred 
years Poland was the stronghold of this sect; but in 
1658, by a decree of the diet of Warsaw, they were ex- 
pelled from the kingdom; and this severe edict being 
repeated in 1661, they were completely rooted out from 
the country. The father of Socinianism in England 
was John Biddle, who, towards the middle of the 17th 
century, was the first who openly taught principles sub- 
versive of the received doctrine of the Trinity. The 
publication of Biddle’s Twofold Catechism caused great 
excitement both in England and on the Continent. 
Various answers to this Socinian pamphlet appeared ; 
but the most able was that of the celebrated Dr. John 
Owen, in his Vindicuwe Evangelice, The Biddelians 





ought to be worshipped, as having been advanced by 
God to the government of the whole created universe 
—doctrines usually rejected by the modern Socinians, 
These latter are now, at least in the United States, 
quite generally substituting, for Socinianism proper, the 
pantheistic infidelity of Germany, though under a sort 
of profession of Christianity. 

See Cunningham, Historical Theology, ii; Gardner, 
Faiths of the World, 8, v.; Cottle, Essays on Socinian- 
ism; Best, Letters on Socinianism ; Fuller, Socinian and 
Calvinistic Systems (8vo); Groves, Lines to a Socinian 
Friend ; Socinianism, Rise, Growth, and Danger of, in 
the Christian Disciple, iii, 429; also the list in Malcom, 
Theological Index, s. v. 


Socinians. See SocINIANISM. 


Socinus, Faustus (Fausto Sozzini), the real 
founder of the Socinian sect, was the nephew of Leelius 
Socinus (q. v.), and was related, through his mother, 
with the famous race of the Piccolomini. He was born in 
Sienna, Italy, Dec. 5, 1539, and was orphaned at a tender 
age. His early training was neglected, and his education 
irremediably defective. Theological questions engaged 
his mind while he was yet employed in the study of ju- 
risprudence on which he had entered, and his conclu- 
sions were largely determined by the anti-Roman train- 
ing he received, his uncle Lelius acting as his principal 
instructor. In 1562 the papers of Lelius, then recently 
deceased, came into the possession of Faustus, and their 
study confirmed the opinions held by him, so that they 
became convictions, He was wont to declare that, aside 
from the Bible, his only instructor had been his uncle 
Leelius. 

I. Life and Labors.—The literary life of Socinus be~ 
gan in 1562 with the publication of a work entitled : 
Explicatio Prime Partis Primi Capitis Evang. Joannis 
—in effect a declaration of antitrinitarian principles; 
but twelve years of courtier life in Florence interrupted 
his activity in this direction. A single minor work, 
De S. Script. Autoritate, belongs to this period. He 
subsequently devoted four years (1574 to 1578) to the 
perfecting of his system and the propagating of his 
views, his residence being at Basle; and at this time he 
wrote two of his most important works, the De Jesu 
Christo Servatore and the De Statu Primi Hominis ante 
Lapsum. From Basle he went to Transylvania, and 
thence, in 1579, to avoid the plague, to Poland, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. 

Socinus now undertook the work of unifying and or. 
ganizing the scattered Unitarian elements which exist- 
ed, especially among the upper classes of Polish society ; 
but his success was not at first encouraging. Anabaj- 
tist views prevailed to a degree which prevented his 
own admission into the Unitarian society at Cracow 
during four years, because he declined rebaptism as a 
needless ceremony. He came, however, to be in time 
regarded as the recognised and principal champion of 
the sect. His discussions and writings secured to it 
prominence and reputation, and gradually produced a 
measure of agreement in the views of its adherents. In 
1603 the Synod of Rakov, or Racovia, settled the special- 
ly controverted question of rebaptism by approving the 
teachings of Socinus, 

But few events belong to Socinus’s private life which 
claim notice in this place. He left Cracow in 1583 to 
avoid persecution by the king, Stephen Bathori, and set- 
tled in the adjoining village of Pawlikowice, where he 
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married a lady of noble rank, the daughter of Christoph 
Morsztyn. At the same time he became impoverished 
through the loss of his Italian properties. He soon re- 
turned to Cracow. In 1588 he secured the favor of the 
Lithuanian Unitarians, whose synod he visited at Brzesc. 
The other features of his history are simply illustrative 
of the bigotry of his age. He was exposed to frequent 
persecution, now at the hands of a military mob (1594), 
then through the fanaticism of the students of Cracow, 
who were incited to their action by Romish priests 
(1598). They dragged him from a sick-bed to the 
streets, beat him, sacked his house, and burned his books 
and writings. To avoid his foes he again left Cracow, 
and lived in a neighboring village, Luclawice, until he 
died March 3, 1604. His works were collected and pub- 
lished in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, vol. i and 
ii. They also bear the title Fausti Sinensis Opera Omnia 
in Duos Tomos Distincta. They include expositions of 
Scripture; polemics against Romanists, Protestants, and 
Unitarians; and dogmatical writings. The more im- 
portant are the Prelectiones Theologice and the Chris- 
tiane Religionis Brevissima Institutio per Interrog. et 
Respons., etc., to which may be added a Fragmentum 
Catechism Prioris F. L. S. qui periit in Cracoviensi 
Rerum ejus Direptione. 

Immediately after Socinus’s death the Racovian Cate- 
chism, which had been prepared by him, but which was 
completed by Schmalz, Moskorzowski, and Völkel, was 
published in the Polish language (1605). A German 
edition appeared in 1608, and one in Latin, with notes 
and additions, in 1609. Oeder brought out a new edition 
in 1739, which was based on that of 1609, and which 
affords a good compendium of Socinian theology. It is 
accompanied with a refutation by the editor. 

II. Followers.—Numerous congregations of Unitarians, 
whose members were chiefly of noble rank, had been 
formed in Poland by the time Socinus died, that at Ra- 
kov being the largest. They supported many schools, to 
which the most capable teachers were appointed, and in 
which the most prominent theologians delivered occa- 
sional lectures. A press connected with the establish- 
ment at Rakov promoted the dissemination of the prin- 
cipal writings of Socinian authors. A general synod, 

, Which met annually at Rakov, and subordinate particular 
synods, furnished an effective organization which con- 
tributed greatly to the progress of the Socinian cause. 
But the most influential factor at work in securing this 
result is to be found in the large number of distin- 
guished pastors, theologians, and scholars which the 
community produced. The names of Valentin Schmalz, 
Jerome Moscorovius (Moskorzowski), Johann Crell 
(q. v.), and others, are recognised as those of men who 
in their time exercised a most powerful influence over 
the history of the Polish Church and State. The prog- 
ress of Socinianism was, however, stopped, and its very 
existence assailed, by the Romish reaction under Sigis- 
mund II of Poland and his son, Vladislav IV. An insult 
offered to the crucifix by some pupils of the Rakov 
school furnished the occasion for a complaint of sacri- 
lege, which involved the whole community of Unita- 
rians. In violation of law, and in disregard of the facts 
of the case, they were condemned. The school at Ra- 
covia was destroyed, the church transferred from the 
possession of its Arian owners, and the clergy and 
teachers declared infamous and oulawed. Other schools 
and churches were afterwards involved in similar ruin. 
The decisive blows of Jesuitism against the Unitarian 
sect were not intlicted, however, until after the acces- 
sion of John Casimir—a Jesuit and cardinal—in 1648, 
The Cossack wars which raged in Southern Poland 
ruined many congregations; and when the Swedes in- 
vaded the country many Socinians, as well as others. 
joined their party. This was made the occasion for 
treating them as traitors to the country. The Diet of 
Warsaw in 1658 decreed their banishment, to take effect 
within three years, and this term was afterwards short- 
encd to two years, The protests of Socinian delegates, 
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and likewise those of Electoral Brandenburg and Swe- 
den, were disregarded, and the edict was rigorously ex- 
ecuted. 

In Germany, Socinianism had established itself in the 
University of Altorf through the influence of Prof. Ernst 
Soner (died 1612); but when its existence was discov- 
ered the authorities of Nuremberg effected its over- 
threw. Polish exiles settled in Silesia, and held synods 
in 1661 and 1663; but their efforts to gain proselytes 
led to unfavorable action on the part of the State, and 
to their eventual removal in 1666. Certain depart- 
ments of Brandenburg contained numerous Socinian 
congregations and communities during the last decades 
of the 16th century. Everywhere, however, they were 
merely tolerated. Often they were persecuted. The 
repeated efforts to extirpate them were so far successful 
that in 1838 only two Socinians were found in Prussia, 
both of them old men. 

In the Netherlands, antitrinitarianism was at first 
connected with the Anabaptist movement. An Anti- 
trinitarian, Herman van Vieckwyck, was burned at 
the stake at Bruges in 1569. Amsterdam and Leyden 
each contained a band of Socinians at the close of the 
16th century, whose expulsion was attempted by the 
States-General, though not with entire success. The 
sect continued to grow, even in the face of the active 
efforts of the orthodox synods to bring about its extir- 
pation. The influx of Polish coreligionists, who were 
banished from their native country, greatly strength- 
ened its numbers. Constant repression of its worship 
and interference with its tenets eventually produced the 
intended effect, however; the Socinian party gradually 
melted away, and its members were absorbed by the 
Remonstrants, the more liberal Anabaptists, and the 
Collegiants. , 

Antitrinitarian ideas found reception in England as 
early as the reign of Henry VIII, and furnished numer- 
ous martyrs, So late as the time of James I three Anti- 
trinitarians were burned at the stake. The Polish So- 
cinians forwarded a copy of their Catechism to the Ilat- 
ter monarch, which was not favorably received, but 
proved the first of an uninterrupted series of Socinian 
writings which circulated from thattime. John Biddle 
(q. v.) became the prominent advocate of a modified 
Socinianism, and the rise of deism secured to it a wide- 
spread existence, even though it was excluded from the 
Acts of Toleration, and was under the ban of stringent 
laws; and it became a tendency among the clergy of 
the Established Church. Lindsey and Priestley event- 
ually brought about a breach with the Church. The 
old repressive laws were finally repealed in 1813. For 
the present status of Unitarianism in England, recourse 
must be had to the census-tables of 1851, the census of 
1861 not giving information respecting the creed of the 
inhabitants. In 1851 Great Britain contained 239 Uni- 
tarian churches, which afforded 68,554 sittings, and at- 
tracted 37,156 attendants—nearly all of them being in 
England. 

Unitarianism was planted in North America in the 
middle of the 18th century, and obtained its first Amer- 
ican church in November, 1787, when James Freeman 
(q. v.) was ordained pastor over the King’s Chapel con- 
gregation in Boston. ‘The movement spread in secret, 
care being taken by its supporters to avoid alarming 
the orthodox part of the population; so that when the 
state of affairs was finally understood, nearly every 
Congregational Church in Boston had become Unita- 
rian, and many churches in other parts of New England 
had adopted Unitarian views. A controversy growing 
out of the publication in 1815 of a pamphlet entitled 
American Unitarianism led to the withdrawal of Uni- 
tarians from the orthodox, and their separate organiza- 
tion. Channing (q. v.) became the foremost represent- 
ative of the new sect. The American Unitarian As- 
sociation, founded in 1825, became its centre, and the 
Christian Examiner its leading periodical. It has now 
less than 300 churches, about 350 ministers, a member- 
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ship estimated at about 30,000, two theological schools, 
and a number of benevolent and other societies. The 
Socinian view has many supporters, besides, in the 
Christian churches (q. v.) and among the Universalists. 

See Fock, Der Socintunismus nuch seiner Stellung in 
d. Gesammtentwicklung des christl. Geistes, n. seinem hist. 
Verluuf u.n. seinem Lehrbegriff (Kiel, 1847); Hurst, Hist. 
of Rationalism, ch. xxiii; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. iv, 358- 
365; Baumgarten-Crusius, Cumpend. i, 334; Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polonorum, etc. (Amst. 1626, 6 vols. fol.); 
Lindsey, Historical View of Uniturianism from the 
Reformation (Lond. 1783); Belsham, Memotr of 
Lindsey (1812); Reez, Racovian Catechism, with his- 
torical introduction (Lond. 1818, etc.). See SOCINIAN- 
ISM. 


Socinus, Lælius (Lelio Sozzini), a noted Italian 
heresiarch, uncle of the preceding, was born in Sienna in 
1525, being the son of Mariano Sozzini, Jun., a lawyer, 
of a family that made considerable pretensions to learn- 
ing. Lelio gave himself to the study of theology, then 
quickened by the discussions of Luther, and for this 
purpose read the Bible in the original tongues. This 
made him suspected by the Church authorities, and he 
left Italy about 1544, and wandered for four years over 
France, England, the Netherlands, and Germany in 
search of knowledge. He at last settled at Zurich, 
where his erudition and personal qualities at first gained 
him consideration, and there entered upon a series of 
investigations and a course of correspondence which re- 
sulted in undermining his belief in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. These convictions rendering him unpopular at 
Zurich, he retired, after the death of his father, in 1558 
or 1559, to Poland, where Sigismund IT received him 
favorably, and gave him letters that enabled him to 
return with prestige to Zurich; and he spent the re- 
mainder of his days there in peace, dying May 16, 1562. 
He left the following works: Dialogus infer Calvi- 
num et Vaticanum (s. l. 1612, 8vo), in which he cp- 
poses the punishment of heretics: — De Sac amenits 
and De Resurrectione Corporum, both inserted in Fausti 
et Lalit Socini Tractatus (Eleutheropolis [Holland], 
1654). Sand ( Biblioth. Anturin. p. 18-25) speaks 
of some other doubtful writing attributed to Lælius 
Socinus. 


Socket (JN, e’den), the base, e. g. of the planks 
of the tabernacle (Exod. xxvi, 19, etc.), the pedestal of 
a pillar (xxxviii, 10 sq.; Cant. v, 15); the “foundation” 
of a building (Job xxxviii, 6). See COLUMN. 


So’coh (Heb. Sokoh’, 125W, Josh. xv, 35, 48 [marg. 
Soko’, 13", which occurs in the text at 1 Chron. iv, 18, 
“ Socho;” 2 Chron. xi, 7, “ Shoco ;”xxviii, 18, “ Shocho ;” 
“ Shochoh,” 1 Sam. xvii, 1 twice], or M3W, 1 Kings iv, 
10, “ Sochoh ;” another form for Socho [q. v. ]), the name 
of two towns, both in the tribe of Judah (q. v.). 

1. (Sept. Zawyw v.r. Swyw; Vulg. Soccho.) A 
place in the district of the lowland or Shephelah (Josh. 
xv, 35). It is a member of the same group with Jar- 
muth, Azekah, Shaaraim, etc., which were located in 
the N.W. corner (see Keil, Comment. ad loc.). The 
same relative situation is implied in the other passages 
in which the place (under slight variations of form) is 
mentioned. At Ephes-dammim, between Socoh and | 
Azekah (1 Sam. xvii, 1), the Philistines took up their 
position for the memorable engagement in which their 
champion was slain, and the wounded fell down in the 
road to Shaaraim (ver. 54). Socho, Adullam, Azekah, 
were among the cities in Judah which Rehoboam forti- 
fied after the revolt of the northern tribes (2 Chron. xi, 
7), and it is mentioned with others of the original list 
as being taken by the Philistines in the reign of Ahaz 
(xxviii, 18). Inthe time of Eusebius and Jerome (Ono- 
mast. “ Soccho”) it bore the name of Soechoth (Zonyw3), , 
and lay between eight and nine Roman miles from 
Eleutheropolis, on the road to Jerusalem. Paula passed 
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through it on her way from Bethlehem (?) to Egypt 
(Jerome, Ep. Paule, § 14). As is not unfrequently the 
case in this locality, there were then two villages, an 
upper and a lower (Onomust.). Dr. Robinson’s identifi- 
cation of Socoh with esh-Shuwetkeh (a diminutive of 
Shaukeh) in the western part of the mountains of Judah 
is very probable (Bibl. Res. ii, 21). It lies about one mile 
to the north of the track from Beit Jibrin to Jerusalem, 
between seven and eight English miles from the former. 
To the north of it, within a couple of miles, is Yarmuk, 
the ancient Jarmuth. Damun, perhaps Ephes-dammim, 
is about the same distance to the east, and Azekah and 
Shaaraim, no doubt, were in this neighborhood. To 
complete the catalogue, the ruins which must be those 
of the upper one of Eusebius’s two villages stand on 
the southern slope of the Wady es-Sumt, which with 
great probability is the Valley of Elah, the scene of Go- 
liath’s death (see Tobler, Drite Wanderung, p. 122). The 
ruins are extensive, with many caverns, “nearly half a 
mile above the bed of the wady, a kind of natural ter- 
race covered with green fields (in spring), and dotted 
with gray ruins” (Porter, Handb. p. 249). 

From this village probably came “ Antigonus of Soco,” 
who lived about the commencement of the 3d century 
B.C. He was remarkable for being the earliest Jew who 
is known to have had a Greek name; for being the dis- 
ciple of the great Simon, surnamed “the Just,” whom 
he succeeded as president of the Sanhedrim; for being 
the master of Sadok, the reputed founder of the Saddu- 
cees; but most truly remarkable as the author of the 
following saying which is given in the Mishna (Pirke 
A both, i, 3) as the substance of his teaching, “ Be not ye 
like servants who serve their lord that they may receive 
areward. But be ye like servants who serve their lord 
without hope of receiving a reward, but in the fear of 
heaven.” Socoh appears to be mentioned under the 
name of Sochus in the acts of the Council of Nice, though 
its distance from Jerusalem as there given is not suffi- 
cient for the identification proposed above (Reland, Pa- 
lest, p. 1019). 

2. (Sept. Ewyá v. r. wyw; Vulg. Soccho.) Also a 
town of Judah, but in the mountain district, (Josh. xv, 
48). It is one of the first group, and is named in com- 
pany with Anab, Jattir, Eshtemoh, and others. It has 
been discovered by Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. i, 494) in the 
Wady el-Khalil, about ten miles S.W. of Hebron; bear- 
ing, like the other Socoh, the name of esh-Shuwerkeh, 
and, with Anab, Semoa, ’Attir, within easy distance of 
it. 

Socordia, in Roman mythology, was the daughter 
of ‘ther and the Earth; a personification of dulness. 


Socrates, the most notable and the best known of 
all the Greek philosophers, to whom the designation 
of “the Father of Philosophy” (parens philosophic) 
has been deservedly given. His prominence during 
life, his influence after death, and his notoriety through 
his death affected the character and development of 
speculation more than they have ever been affected by 
any other philosopher. It is the impress of his own 
heart and mind upon the growing thought of the world 
—the impulse and direction which he gave to intel- 
lectual inquiry and to moral action—much more than 
any special doctrine, which have insured to his name 
the distinction and affectionate reverence that have at- 
tended it through all the ensuing centuries, Even if 
no regard should be paid to the peculiarities of his phil- 
osophical doctrine, the career and the character of Soc- 
rates would merit the highest admiration in any age. 
They were singularly remarkable in a pagan age, and 
amid all the corruptions, the sophistries, and the brill- 
iant license of Athens during tHe Peloponnesian war. 
He was a heathen, with many of the virtues and more 
of the aims of Christianity. In a period of unrestrain- 
ed ochlocracy, of eager ambition, of greed, of self-seek- 
ing, and of rapacity, he, though conscious of the highest 
intellectual vigor, and associating with the ablest public 
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men, was content with the humble station in which he 
was born, and never sought office or command. Sur- 
rounded with opportunities for acquiring wealth and 
luxurious indulgences, he was heedless of poverty, hun- 
ger, exposure, and all hardships. He was at all times 
patriotic, and observant of law in matters religious, po- 
litical, and social. He was without superstitions other 
than those inseparable from his time and country. He 
was faithful and fearless in the discharge of every pub- 
lic and private duty. He gave his thought, his heart, 
his energies, to the improvement of his fellow-citizens, 
and spent his life as a missionary of moral and intel- 
lectual reformation. His temperament, at least in his 
later years, was withal so serene; his disposition so 
amiable, earnest, and unaffected ; his manner so sincere 
and winning; his intercourse so kindly and sportive; 
his resolution so steadfast; his heart at all times so 
simple and devoid of selfishness or guile, that he might 
well appear to Alcibiades and the contemporaries of Al- 
cibiades such a man as was not elsewhere to be en- 
countered. “We shall not look upon his like again.” 
He will remain, as he has remained, a unique exemplar 
in the history of humanity. In accounting for the un- 
equalled fascination which Socrates since death, as in 
life, has exercised upon all intellectual and cultivated 
men, to the merits and charms and singularities of his 
career must be added the quiet and unostentatious 
grandeur of his death, when he freely surrendered life 
under an undeserved sentence, in order to maintain the 
laws of his country, though misapplied, and to seal his 
doctrine and his practice with the most solemn of all 
signatures, As a missionary, and as a zealous, self-ab- 
negating and untiring moralist, Socrates suggests a 
comparison with the apostles and martyrs of Christian- 
ity, and with the founders of monastic communities in 
the dissolute and stormy Middle Age. As a preacher 
and teacher of moral regeneration, he provokes, though 
with reverential assertion of the vast interval, a more 
daring comparison, which has impressed devout Chris- 
tians no less than unbelievers and misbelievers like 
Rousseau and Baur. It adds new dignity and a loftier 
interest to the life and death of Socrates to contemplate 
his career as an essential part of the providential and 
patient preparation of the civilized world for the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity. 

I. Life.—It is peculiarly needful, in the case of Soc- 
rates, to pay careful attention to the course and circum- 
stances of his life, because his remarkable personality is 
so strongly and so strikingly impressed upon his doc- 
trine and upon the whole tenor of his procedure. The 
Socratic philosophy, in its active development and in 
its theoretic import, is distinctly the product of the 
idiosyncrasies of Socrates, and of the requirements and 
tendencies of the memorable age in which he lived, and 
which he rendered more illustrious by his life. This 
has been fully recognised by Ritter, by Zeller, by Grote, 
and by other historians of philosophy and historians of 
Athens. It may be thought that they have overlooked 
some considerations not less weighty and significant 
than any that they have adduced. But they have not 
failed to note the intimate correspondence between the 
man and his doctrine, between his teachings and his 
times. His life is his philosophy, his philosophy the 
reflection of his life. Yet it is difficult to present a true 
portrait of the great teacher, or a just biography of 
him. ‘The materials are abundant, are, indeed, redun- 
dant; but they are all presented “in such questionable 
guise” as to be of doubtful credibility. Socrates reap- 
pears in nearly all later writers, Greek or Roman, whose 
subjects allowed any reference to him, or who sought 
“ to point a moral or adorn a tale.” Incident and anec- 
dote, text and comment, are multiplied indefinitely ; 
but no confidence can be accorded to the traditions re- 
ported or repeated by Cicero, Seneca, or Quintilian, by 
Plutarch or Diogenes Laertius, or by other authorities 
having still less claim on our belief. Reverent conject- 
ure invented, credulous admiration accepted, eager tra- 
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dition expanded, and curious repetition distorted or 
transmuted detail after detail, till the genuine Socrates 
of the 5th ante-Christian century became an accumula- 
tion of myths, ‘This process of transfiguration com- 
menced, in no respectful way, in the lifetime of the 
sage. Aristophanes, in his Clouds, and Ameipsias, in 
his Connus, exposed to immortal laughter his appear- 
ance, his rags, his manners, and his speculation. Yet 
the caricature of the comedians may be welcomed as a 
likeness with almost as much security as the delinea- 
tions of his disciples. It is fortunate that we possess 
the Memorabilia and the Symposium of Xenophon and 
the Dialogues of Plato. But both these biographers 
were manifest writers of fiction, and all their produc- 
tions were dyed in the brighter or more subdued colors 
of fancy. The author of the Memorabilia composed 
the Cyropedia, the A gesiluus, and the Hiero. The au- 
thor of the exquisite 4 pologia,was also the dreamer of 
the Republic and the Laws. All the writings of both 
these glories of Attic literature may be included under 
Pindar's category : dedacdaApévor Pevec Totkirorc . .. 
puso. Aristippus wrote to Plato repudiating his rep- 
resentations of their common teacher (Aristotle, Rhet. 
ii, 23), and Demochares denied Plato’s statements re- 
garding the exploits of Socrates at Delium and Am- 
phipolis, The contrasts and discrepancies between Xen- 
ophon and Plato have been long and prominently noted. 
They have been explained by diversity of aim, differ- 
ence of intellectual susceptibilities, and disparity of tal- 
ents. It has been held by Zeller, by Grote, by Mason, 
in an able article in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography, 
that the apparent contradictions may be reconciled. It 
is alleged that Xenophon regarded only the practical 
side of the Socratic instructions, and sought to convince 
the Athenians of the innocence of the master; while 
Plato was always contemplating the speculative import 
of the Socratic doctrine, and sublimating teaching and 
teacher in accordance with his own philosophical fan- 
tasy. This may be freely admitted, but it does not 
leave a sufficient or a safe basis for accurate biography : 
“The trail of the serpent is over it all.” Even those 
who espouse this scheme of conciliation are compelled 
to exclude from the Mémoires pour servir the greater 
and the more characteristic part of the Platonic Dia- 
logues, in which Socrates is evidently a mere lav fig- 
ure, or, rather, a tailor’s mannikin for the exhibition of 
the Platonic robes and other finery. Agreement may 
be imagined between the representations of Xenophon 
and Plato by considering them as different views of the 
same personage. Such agreement, however, is not in- 
consistent with a lavish employment of decoration by 
each; since all forms of flattery and of caricature re- 
quire some observance of characteristic features. Yet 
it may reasonably be concluded that the Socrates of 
Xenophon as well as of Plato is posing or attitudiniz- 
ing, though there be great difference in the grace and 
fascination of ‘the two figures. Still Xenophon and 
Plato are our best, and almost our only real, authorities 
for the life and opinions of Socrates. They must be 
accepted as nearly our sole genuine sources of informa- 
tion, Due caution must be shown in their employ- 
ment; and it must be remembered that something of 
coherence and consistency, the softening of some asper- 
ities, and the exaggeration of some angularities, which 
were originally due to the fictitious ingredient, will re- 
main after all our care. There may be little real ground 
for regret in the want of perfect assurance of the literal 
truth of the portraiture. There is a hazy conception, 
and an exaggeration through the haze, of all the im- 
ages of the past. There will be a general truth of pres- 
entation, resulting from the affectionate and admiring 
pictures of dissimilar followers, which will be more im- 
pressive and inspiriting than any mechanical though 
faithful daub could be. At any rate, Xenophon and 
Plato furnish forth the Socrates who kindled, guided, 
charmed, the later world. Those who are satistied of 
the substantial agreement of the two contemporary bi- 
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ographers introduce Aristotle to check or to confirm 
their statements, The indications of Aristotle are em- 
inently valuable. They are rarely biographical. They 
do not diminish the regret that all the works of the 
censors and even calumniators of Socrates, except the 
Clouds, and allthe sources whence Athenzeus drew his 
discrediting reports, have been utterly lost, but lost 
without having influenced the general judgment of 
men. 

Socrates was born at Athens in B.C. 468 or 469; be- 
fore 469 says Veberweg, with great plausibility. His 
birthday was in later times commemorated as a sacred 
day on the 6th of Thargelion, which would fall in May. 
His father, Sophroniscus, was a sculptor or statuary, in 
humble circumstances; not a common stone-mason, if 
his distinguished son, who learned and practiced the fa- 
ther’s art, produced the Graces in front of the Acropo- 
lis, which were seen and noted by Pausanias (i, 22, 
8; ix, 35,1). His mother was Phenarete, a mid- 
wife, whose occupation he often employed to illustrate 
his own intellectual procedure, which may have been 
confirmed or suggested by it. The father’s condition 
did not allow the son any special advantages of educa- 
tion. The statement that Socrates was the pupil of 
Anaxagoras and Prodicus can have no other meaning 
than that he may have read the works of the former, 
and may have conversed with both. They, as well as 
Gorgias and Parmenides, were at Athens during his 
early or mature manhood. The ordinary education 
of an Athenian, with the varied aids and stimulations 
which rendered the average Athenian more than equal 
to an average member of the British Parliament, were 
open to him, and were doubtless turned to the best 
account. He would learn music and gymnastics, and 
these were, probably, his only school acquirements ; 
but music and gymnastics embraced the elements of all 
intellectual and pbysical training. He has expressed, 
through Plato, his obligations for his public education 
(Crito, xii). The free intercourse of a democracy, and 
of such a democracy as that of Athens in the age of 
Pericles, with its boast of freedom of speech and of as- 
sociation, would afford Socrates, who ever sought inti- 
macy with noted persons, every chance of instruction 
and information that could be desired. The education 
of living communion far transcends all that can be 
learned from books. Socrates himself professes to have 
been self-educated in philosophy (Xenophon, Symp. i, 
5), and the profession is just, fur he had none to point 
the way which he pursued. He might also have claim- 
ed self-education in other respects, but it was an educa- 
tion resulting from habitual intercourse with the most 
intelligent and the best informed of all classes and of 
both sexes—with the associates of Pericles and Phidias, 
with Aspasia and Diotima, as well as with poets, art- 
ists, sophists, and artisans. His indefatigable perti- 
nacity and curiosity would enable him readily to ac- 
quire the extensive knowledge ascribed to him by Xen- 
ophon. 

There are no authentic details of the first half of the 
life of Socrates. To Plato and to Xenophon he was al- 
ways an old man. Is there not room here for suspect- 
ing that the tenets and inquiries aud practices which 
were ridiculed by Aristophanes and Ameipsias, before 
an audience familiar with the object of caricature, may 
have been the pursuits and investigations of Socrates 
in his earlier years, while groping his way towards his 
ultimate vocation? This suspicion merits examina- 
tion. It may, however, be fairly inferred from the tenor 
of Xenophon’s and of Plato’s remarks that Socrates pur- 
sued the simple path of his obscure life, in the perform- 
ance of every public and private duty, without failure 
and without blame. He discharged the civil functions 
devolving on every Athenian faithfully, but without 
thought of advancement. He rendered the regular 
military service without seeking or holding command. 
He distinguished himself, or is said to have done so, at 
Potidea, Delium, and Amphipolis by his courage, pa- 
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tience, and endurance. The story of the rescue of Al- 
cibiades by Socrates at Potidæa is incredible, for the 
former was barely fifteen years of age at thetime. The 
compensating story that Alcibiades afterwards rescued 
Socrates has the air of fiction about it. These military 
expeditions were the only occasions of absence from 
Athens, except one visit to the Isthmus, to which Aris- 
totle adds a visit to Delphi (Frag.3). Socrates loved 
Athens, loved its scenes, its bustle, and its people. He 
married and had children, but he was happy neither in 
his wife nor his children. Xanthippe had the reputa- 
tion of a shrew throughout all antiquity; and the sons 
of Cimon, Pericles, and Socrates are commemorated to- 
gether as worthless (Aristotle, Rhet.ii,15). It may easily 
be credited that Socrates neglected wife and family 
while interminably discussing and debating through- 
out the livelong day. It is a question whether he haq 
one or two wives— the much-known Xanthippe, the 
mother of his daughter, and Myrto, the daughter or 
descendant of Aristides the Just. This bigamy, or mat- 
rimonial duplicity, is repudiated by Athenzus (xiii, 2), 
by Grote, Zeller, and nearly all the moderns. Athenzeus 
says that the allegation rests upon the authority of Cal- 
listhenes, Demetrius Phalereus, Satyrus, and Aristoxe- 
nus. This is early testimony, and in the main reputa- 
ble. It rests also on the higher evidence of Aristotle 
(Frag. 84), as reported by Diogenes Laertius, but the 
reporter may be suspected. 

We may believe that Socrates displayed the highest 
civic virtue and the highest moral courage on the only 
two occasions when he is stated to have been clothed 
with an official character. He was at all times averse 
to political employment, and avoided it as unsuited to 
his temperament and habitudes; but he renounced no 
duty. As presiding member of the Prytany, he refused 
to put to the vote the iniquitous decree against the 
generals inculpated at Arginuss; and, under the Thirty 
Tyrants, he opposed the execution of the infamous order 
for the arrest of Leon the Salaminian. In one case he 
braved the furious mob, in the other the despotic oli- 
garchs. The vocation of Socrates lay not in art, nor in 
litigation, nor in war, nor in politics. His mission was 
that of a reformer of morals and of speculation, and was 
created by and for himself. At what time he entered 
upon this career it is impossible to ascertain. It prob- 
ably grew upon him gradually, and strengthened and 
shaped itself as it grew, until at length it became rec- 
ognised as a definite and irrecusable duty. There is so 
much in both method and doctrine that springs from 
the peculiarities of the man, so much in the fashion of 
his apostolate that reflects and elucidates any possible 
interpretation of his character, that his marvellous ca- 
reer must be deemed primarily spontaneous and uncon- 
scious. The deliberate and systematic prosecution of 
his high vocation must have begun soun after the death 
of Pericles, though it probably did not assume its char- 
acteristic form till a later time. He must have attained 
public notoriety in those years, for Aristophanes and 
Ameipsias offered him to the merciless ridicule of the 
Athenian people in the spring after the battle of Deli- 
um. The new teacher presented as curious a spectacle 
as the fancy of a caricaturist could devise. He was 
earnest, enthusiastic, untiring, pertinacious; pressing 
forward, “in season and out of season,” with “line upon 
line and precept upon precept ;” tackling everybody, 
high and low, at work or at recreation, in street and 
temple, theatre and banquet-hall, court, dock-yard, 
and grove; in school, workshop, conference, and as- 
sembly. He claimed to be impelled to catechise, and 
to expose ignorance, under the solemnity of a divine 
call. But the missionary was grotesque in all respects, 
repulsive in many. He was garrulous beyond meas- 
ure, an interminable disputant; boring everybody with 
an unceasing and pitiless storm of questions, and an- 
swering others only with a fresh shower of questions. 
This concorporated note of interrogation was ugly be- 
yond known examples of human ugliness, with short, 
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squat figure, fat, round belly, goggle eyes, thick lips, big 
mouth, pug-nose, transcending in its pug-nasi-ty all ob- 
served puggishness. Even friends and admirers called 
him a satyr, and compared him to the comic masks of 
Silenus. Rabelais wittily assimilated him to a patent- 
physic-bottle. He was habitually unwashed and un- 
shod, and clothed with an old, worn, greasy chlamys. 
His manners tended to increase repugnance. His speech 
was rude and inelegant, his voice grating, his immedi- 
ate topics and examples humble, if not positively vul- 
gar; his bearing was obtrusive, without being presump- 
tuous; his address plain and unpolished, though not 
discourteous. His manners were termed coarse and 
clownish by Aristoxenus, Politicians, legists, orators, 
philosophers, sophists, magistrates, generals, and citi- 
zens were decried by him as fools and knaves, and com- 
pelled to gaze in the mirror held before them, that they 
might recognise their own folly, fraud, and ignorance. 
This drastic medicine was forced upon those who en- 
joyed the discomfiture of others, but not their own, by 
the quaint personage who could stand, and keep others 
standing, from morning to night, and who talked without 
intermission, though able sometimes to listen with the 
utmost patience. Nevertheless, this portentous mouth- 
piece of the gods had strange powers of enchantment, 
and lulled those on whom he fastened like a vampire, 
fanning them while sucking their blood, or held them, 
like the skinny finger of the Ancient Mariner, so that 
“they could not choose but hear.” The lustre of an- 
other world broke forth in his speech, like the moon 
emerging from a shapeless bank of clouds, and re- 
vealed a tenderness of sentiment, a purity of feeling, a 
depth of thought, a fertility of illustration, an over- 
flowing humor, a playful and penetrating wit, a wealth 
of knowledge, an ingenuity of argument, and a concen- 
tration of noble aims. His magic wrought like the Vice 
of the poet: 
“A monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 


Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


It could scarcely increase the favor of Socrates with 
the multitude, who knew him only by sight, to see him 
attended by Critias, Alcibiades, Charmides, Xenophon, 
Aristippus, etc., and to hear that this zealot of a new 
doctrine, who condemned present conduct and current 
opinion, professed to keep a little divinity of his own, 
and was declared by the Delphic oracle to be the wisest 
of men. The humility of his interpretation of the oracle 
might be unknown, or might seem a mock-humility, cor- 
respondent to his familiar and habitual irony. The only 
ground of the oracular utterance, he said, was that he 
knew that he knew nothing, while others mistook their 
own ignorance for knowledge. There is more wit than 
reason in the remark of Athenzeus (v, 60), “If knowing 
nothing is wisdom, knowing all things must be folly.” 
He proceeds to say that Socrates was worthy of belief 
when he professed himself “ not to be wise ;” and that it 
was as needless to consult the god on this point as to ask 
“whether any one was more pug-nosed than Socrates,” 

Such, then, was the reformer who undertook to con- 
vert the Athenians from the error of their ways. He 
was more frugal than a Neapolitan lazzarone or a Greek 
mendicant — Greculus esuriens. He was abstemious, 
given neither to wine nor to pleasure. He was able and 
willing to drink more than any of his compotators; yet 
“no man ever saw Socrates drunk” (Plato, Symp. p. 220). 
He was ascetic, inviting hardships and careless of pain, 
like the Coenobites of the desert or the founders of 
medizval fraternities, He declined the invitations of 
princes and potentates because he could not return their 
favors. He refused to take money for his instructions, 
denounced the Sophists for their mercenary practice, 
and sent back to Aristippus the gains which he desired 
to share with him. He condemned existing usages, 
procedures, and theories; derided the political institu- 
tions of Athens; invited all to abandon their delusive 
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and pernicious doctrines and reasonings; attached him- 
self specially to the young for the conversion of the 
rising generation; yet was himself observant of estab- 
lished customs and prescription in religion, in law, in 
political and social conduct. 

A character like this could hardly receive due appre- 
ciation in the lively and captious community in which 
he lived and moved without resting, and which he tor- 
mented through all ranks without ceasing. How dif- 
ficult the appreciation must have been may be esti- 
mated from the diverse portraits drawn by his friends 
and pupils, Xenophon and Plato, without either achiev- 
ing a fair picture. Socrates might win the admiration 
of many by his brilliant display of dialectical ingenui- 
ty and intellectual power; he might attract ambitious 
politicians by the hope of acquiring his arts; but he 
could secure the devotion only of the few who caught 
glimpses of his purpose and desired to share his aims. 
To the populace and to the upper multitude he must 
have seemed a strange and unwelcome phenomenon. 
He must have gone about multiplying dislikes, nursing 
enmities and antagonisms, and storing up wrath against 
the day of wrath. In the Platonic Apology he express- 
es greater apprehension of chronic misconception and 
calumny and odium than of the immediate capital 
charge. This is consonant with probability. The dis- 
tinct reference to Aristophanes is a Platonic device, 
and excites a suspicion that there is as little authentic 
and uncolored fact as in the Latin Panegyricu, or the 
Diogenes of Dion Cassius, 

Full acquiescence may be accorded to Grote’s remark 
that the indictment and condemnation of Socrates are 
less surprising than his long escape from prosecution. 
For twenty or thirty years he had been suffered, with- 
out molestation, to infest the streets of Athens, to con- 
sort with oligarchs and tyrants, to preach novel doc- 
trines to idlers, to interrupt and deride every one, and 
to offend prevailing sentiment. ‘The Jews would have 
stoned such a prophet without such patient endurance. 

At length, in B.C. 399, after the restoration of the 
democracy and the re-establishment of the old consti- 
tion, Socrates was indicted. His accusers had little ob- 
vious reason for personal enmity. Meletus, or Melitus, 
was a youthful poet, otherwise almost unknown. Any- 
tus was a wealthy tradesman and active politician, who 
had co-operated efficiently with Thrasybulus in the re- 
cent overthrow of the Thirty, and whose son had been 
dissuaded from following his father’s trade. Lycon was 
a professional rhetorician, and was thus involved in the 
Socratic censure of the Sophists. Anytus alone had 
any personal grievance. It was very slight, but it 
concurred with a general antipathy to Socrates. The 
charge was that Socrates neglected his country’s gods, 
introduced new divinities, and corrupted the Athenian 
youth. These charges may now be admitted to be sub- 
stantially unjust; but they were then very plausible, 
and gave utterance to what may well have been the 
common impression in regard to the tenor and tendency 
of his disputations. The purity of the motives, designs, 
and conduct of Socrates none will now gainsay. None 
will now repeat the fatal accusations with any thought 
that Socrates could conceive them to be just. His strict 
observance of the religious rites of his country is in- 
sisted upon in both the Apologies written after the 
event. He will not be less reverenced now from a con- 
viction that his religious views inclined vaguely to the 
assertion of monotheism and to the adoration of “the 
unknown God.” This would result in the negation of 
existing superstitions and creeds, and would sustain the 
allegation of the introduction of new divinities. This 
allegation would be confirmed by his claim of special 
inspiration, and by the announcement of his mysterious 
and divine counsellor, whose essential character has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. The third charge of 
corrupting young men would be even more plausible 
among the ancient Athenians than the other two. The 
Socratic method contemplated the compulsory confes- 
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sion of ignorance, and proceeded by a perplexing series 
of questions and constrained answers, designed to re- 
move the false conceit of knowledge in order to prepare 
the way for a careful and unprejudiced investigation of 
truth. Most of the sufferers would stop with the neg- 
ative result, as Socrates himself appears practically to 
have done. Others, who did not understand the proc- 
ess and could not appreciate the design, would con- 
clude that the purpose as well as the effect of the So- 
cratic elenchus was to unsettle belief in accredited in- 
stitutions no less than in established convictions. This 
apprehension would be aggravated by remembering that 
Alcibiades, Critias, and Charmides had been among his 
most cherished associates; that his chief disciple, Plato, 
perhaps not yet prominent, was the nephew of Charmi- 
des, one of the Thirty, and had recently been active in 
aristocratical opposition; that Socrates had always dis- 
approved the existing modes of appointment to office; 
and that he had displayed a constant distrust and dis- 
approval of democratic institutions—a censure which 
democracies always jealously and passionately resent. 

Socrates was brought to trial. His divine monitor 
forbade his making a defence in the customary spirit. 
If he spoke what is reported by Plato, his 4 pology was 
calculated only to irritate his judges. 
fixed or systematic law at Athens, especially in crimi- 
nal matters, Every indictment was a bill of attainder. 
Nevertheless, Socrates was condemned by a majority 
of only five or six voices in a dicastery of more than 
five hundred. After the condemnation the penalty had 
to be determined. Athenian procedure required the ac- 
cusers to name a penalty and the accused to offer an 
alternative satisfaction. The accusers had specified 
death. The alternative proposed by Socrates was a 
virtual negation of the verdict by substituting for death 
public support in the Prytaneum, the highest honor 
that could be bestowed; or, in deference to the urgency 
of his friends, a tine of thirty minz (about seven hun- 
dred dollars). The jury could choose only one or oth- 
er of these penalties. Socrates had already been de- 
clared guilty. The sentence could scarcely be other 
than—death. 

Polycrates among the Greeks, and Cato among the 
Romans, justified the condemnation of Socrates. Lélut 
and Forchhammer did the same thing forty years ago, 
and Dresig preceded them by a century. Grote holds 
the balance even between the judges and the judged. 
The judgment of Polycrates may have been merely a 
rhetorical exercise, an intellectual tour de force; or it 
may have been serious, and may have called out the 
Apologia of Xenophon as a reply. It was recognised 
by friends and contemporaries, it was generally recog- 
nised in antiquity, it has usually been recognised by 
the ‘moderns, that the condemnation and death of Soc- 
rates were his own act. He did not desire to live. His 
work was done, his career was bending to its close. He 
was willing, if not eager, to perpetuate his influence and 
to confirm his life and doctrine by his death. Nothing 
can be more exquisitely touching, more ennobling, or 
more memorable than the account given by Plato of 
the last days of Socrates, and of the cheerful. playful 
serenity with which he welcomed the hastening term 
of life. The closing scenes are among the noblest ex- 
hibitions of human, and almost of superhuman, virtue. 
That there is much of Plato in the pathetic story is 
indubitable. The artistic arrangement of details, the 
subdued coloring, the solemn calm, the dramatic pres- 
entation, are all Plato’s; but the substantial significances 
may be confidently ascribed to the genuine Socrates. 
We shall not repaint the rose or reperfume the lily. The 
tale must be read in the pages of the reverent disciple 
and consummate artist. 

Socrates should have drunk the fatal hemlock the 
day after the sentence. But the sacred embassy had 
just sailed for Delos, and capital punishments were sus- 
pended till its return. Socrates lay in prison for a 
month, suffering, perhaps, the indignity of fetters, sur- 
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rounded by sorrowing friends, to whom he repeated the 
instructions of his life. Provision was made for his es- 
cape. He refused such release because firm in his obe- 
dience to the laws, whether just or unjust in their oper- 
ation upon him. At the appointed time, towards the 
end of May, he drank the deadly cup with perfect com- 
posure, and welcomed death in the hope, but without 
the confident expectation, of a tranquil immortality. 

The death of Socrates scattered his disciples: he nev- 
er formed a school. The dispersion of the disciples 
disseminated his doctrine and method. Many years 
elapsed before philosophy revisited Athens. A long 
and troubled time intervened before Plato returned to 
renew with caution, and to remodel, expand, and trans- 
figure the speculations of his master. 

The Athenians have been alleged to have soon re- 
pented of the condemnation and execution of Socrates, 
aud to have prosecuted his accusers capitally, There 
is neither valid evidence for this nor inherent probabil- 
ity in it. The supposed remorse of Elizabeth for the 
execution of Essex is not more fanciful. There was 
occasion for deep regret; there was none for repentance. 
Socrates had left his judges little room for hesitation. 
There is no reason to suppose that they had decided 


There was no | contrary to their convictions of right and of law. More- 


over, the Athenians were oblivious of past incidents 
and of melancholy events. They were always engrossed 
with the enjoyment or the expectation of something 
new. No reaction was known when Demosthenes and 
/Eschines were rival orators, nor, previously, to Xeno- 
phon or Plato. A statue made by Lysippus in Mace- 
donian times is said to have been erected at Athens 
in memory of Socrates. This may be questioned; yet 
from this tribute, or from the belief in such a tribute, the 
legend of the repentance may have arisen. 

II. Philosophy.— There is no such thing, properly 
speaking, as a Socratic philosophy. There was a So- 
cratic impulse, a Socratic method, a Socratic inquiry, 
but no positive or systematic Socratic speculation, He 
planted the vigorous seed; he did not cultivate the 
plant or gather the harvest. He was the father of all 
wholesome investigation by indicating, not by con- 
structing, the route. Like Bacon, he was the herald 
of conquest, not the conqueror. Potest videri ostendisse 
posteris, non tradidisse. “Still, enough remains to stamp 
him as the originator of the philosophy of conceptions, 
as the reformer of method, as the first founder of a sci- 
entific doctrine of morals.” The characteristic and es- 
sential features of the philosophical career of Socrates 
were his aim and method. These determined all his 
philosophical developments, and were themselves deter- 
mined by the complexion and requirements of his time. 
Pericles, during his long ascendency, had “ wielded at 
will the fierce democratie,” and had restrained the vi- 
olent, excessive appetencies of a capricious and domi- 
neering populace and of their ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous guides, Yet the agitations of demagogues, the 
disappointments, disasters, and sorrows of the opening 
years of the Peloponnesian war, the distress and demor- 
alization produced by the plague, had gravely shaken 
his control in his latter life. After his death the polit- 
ical conflict lay between the wealthy but weak and su- 
perstitious Nicias and the turbulent, boastful, and rapa- 
cious Cleon. The voting and dicastic mass of the peo- 
ple were gravely debauched and completely misled by 
noisy bawlers and greedy flatterers, ‘The corrosion of 
public, and, to a great extent, of private morals was 
fearfully aggravated by the destruction of all political, 
jural, ethical, and speculative principles through the 
harangues on the bema, the arguments in the courts, 
the predominance of rhetorical ingenuity, and the soph- 
istries of brilliant and mercenary teachers, who reduced 
all truth to semblance, all discussion to a conflict of 
showy words and dazzling plausibilities. The Atheni- 
ans had been brought to accept that most pernicious of 
all delusions—“ There is nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so” (see Protag. ap. Aristot. Met. iii, 
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5; Plato, Sophist. xlvii; Erasmus, Chil.—“ Non est bea- 
tus, esse qui se nesciat;” “ Nil passus es mali si dissi- 
mulaveris”). It was in this condition of the State and 
of Greek society that Socrates felt himself urged, as by 
a divine voice, to interpose for the reclamation and re- 
generation of his countrymen, and to appear as a per- 
sistent missionary in the cause of justice, honesty, and 
truth (Plato, Apolog. xxii). It has already been ob- 
served that his career must have been gradually devel- 
oped. He may have proceeded at.first in an intuitive, 
unconscious, tentative sort of way, following his natu- 
ral impulse to inquiry, to the pursuit of information, to 
love of company and conversation, till his course shaped 
itself out before him, beset him as the special duty of 
his life, and assumed the imperative form of a divine 
monition. The increasing perception of the decline of 
public and private faith and morals would conduce to 
such a result in a nature highly sensitive to all intel- 
lectual and moral demands. Whatever opinion may be 
entertained of the claim of the Platonic Apology to be 
regarded as a just representation of the actual defence 
made by Socrates, it is very remarkable that Plato puts 
into the mouth of the accused the distinct declaration 
that he had received his mission from the divinity, and 
that if his life were taken another divine messenger 
might be sent (4 polog. xviii). This special and con- 
trolling influence is familiarly known as the demon of 
Socrates. What that demon was is still under discus- 
sion. Some critics, commentators, and historians of 
philosophy conceive it to have been a personal genius, 
or, at least, to have been so regarded by Socrates. Oth- 
ers look upon it as simply a divine pressure or mysteri- 
ous suggestion. ‘Those who recognise the direct action 
of the Holy Spirit and the divine call to Christian be- 
lievers cannot utterly reject the possibility of the like 
agency even in pagan times (Rom. ii, 15). Others, again, 
consider the Socratic daipdvcoy to have been “the still, 
small voice of conscience” gradually transmuting itself 
into a prepossession. Others, finally, regard the alle- 
gation of such divine guidance or restraint as halluci- 
nation, hypocrisy, or pretence. Neither pretence nor 
hypocrisy would have been apt to assume such a form 
in those sceptical times, and would be at variance with 
any plausible or consistent conception of the character 
of Socrates. Pure hallucination is not consonant with 
the singular sobriety of mind and sentiment which dis- 
tinguished him from all other enthusiasts. That this 
dæmon was sometimes regarded by him and by his dis- 
ciples as personal cannot be denied. As Socrates says 
that every earnest servant of the gods may have a like 
divine illumination, as Plato speaks of the dæmon of ev- 
ery man leading him after death to the judgment (Pheed. 
lvii), it is apparent that it was regarded, at an early 
period, as a guardian or attendant angel. This conclu- 
sion scarcely militates against the second supposition, 
which will not appear extravagant or unreasonable to 
those who remember the numerous echoes, through all 
ages and all creeds, and from the most eminent men in 
all lines of thought, of the Homeric phrase tvémveuce 
gpeci Oaipwy (Odyss. xix, 138). Says Cicero (De Nat. 
Deor, ii, 66, 167), “Nemo vir magnus sine aliquo di- 
vino afflatu umquam fuit.” The testimonies are end- 
less, and from sources that would not be anticipated; but 
there is no room to cite them. Waiving, however, such 
transcendental speculations, and admitting that there 
may be delusion in imagining any special inspiration, 
it will not do to resolve the Socratic demonism into 
practical wisdom with Grote, or into moral tact with 
Ucberweg. These might be the results of the moni- 
tions of the damon, or independent of them; but they 
are wholly distinct from them. There is a curious psy- 
chological phenomenon, rarely noted because of infre- 
quent occurrence and less frequently subjected to crit- 
ical observation, which merits grave estimation in this 
connection. A mind and nature quick, earnest, com- 
prehensive, and impressible—with unusual faculties of 
intuition — fervently occupied with any serious moral 
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or intellectual pursuit, has visions of the day “ which 
have elsewhere their rising,” and spring neither from 
the reason nor from the volition; hears voices in the si- 
lence which others never hear; has sudden convictions 
which descend upon him without logical inducement 
or antecedent evidence; has firm assurances which rest 
upon inexplicable faith; and is led reverently to pre- 
sume that “it is the Lord which giveth him under- 
standing” by an immediate revelation. Of such men 
was Socrates, 

In the assurance of a heavenly vocation, Socrates put 
aside all other thoughts, cares, interests, employments, 
aims, and devoted himself exclusively to the task of 
reforming his fellow-citizens by disclosing their intel- 
lectual procedure and by enlightening their consciences, 
He pretended to be seeking everywhere for knowledge 
to improve himself and to acquire fixed knowledge. 
He disclaimed any pretence of teaching, for ignorance 
was his profession and the ground, as he alleged, of his 
being declared by Apollo “the wisest of men.” He 
spent the whole day and every day, from early morn 
till set of sun, amid the gatherings of men, inquiring 
into the opinions, and the grounds of their opinions, of 
persons in every profession and of every grade. He 
was never tired of asking questions, and he did nothing 
but ask questions, drawing out by the answers obtained 
the fallacy and inconsistency of dogmas, and making 
every one confute himself and apprehend the baseless- 
ness of his supposed knowledge. Hence he always pro- 
fessed to do nothing more than practice intellectual ob- 
stetrics, and to deliver men of their own intellectual 
progeny, for the most part monstrously deformed. This 
was the method of Socrates, and his method was his 
whole philosophy. The curtain was the picture. Yet 
this method was productive of nearly all the philosophy 
that followed, and was then the one thing needful—the 
effectual exposure of the false conceit of knowledge. 
“Dum falsas mentis vires mirantur homines et cele- 
brant, veras ejusdem, quæ esse possint,... preetereunt 
et perdunt. KRestabat illud unum, ut res de integro ten- 
tetur, melioribus presidiis” (Bacon, Nov. Org. Monitum ; 
comp. J Aph. ix, 31). ‘To those who were subjected 
to this catechising process it may have appeared a 
preconcerted scheme for their confusion. Such it may 
ultimately have become, being scarcely disguised by 
the pretension of ignorance and the solicitude for en- 
lightenment. So the practice was regarded and pre- 
sented by Xenophon and Plato. So it has been uni- 
versally esteemed by later writers, who have explained 
it by the Socratic irony. Is it not more reasonable 
and more consistent with every probability to suppose 
that this interrogatory .nquisition was begun in simple 
honesty with the view of gaining information, and that 
it assumed its definite purpose as a criterium falsitatis 
only after those who were consulted were found to be 
without settled principles or tenable doctrines? With 
the prevalent arrogance of knowledge which was no 
knowledge, with the consequent substitution of blunt 
assurance for intelligent investigation, with such a blind 
indifference to logical proof that the possibility of ei- 
ther rational or moral principles was often theoretically 
denied, with the vitiation of all intellectual procedure 
and of all authoritative rules of moral conduct thence 
ensuing, the first duty of the reforming missionary was 
to discover the reality and the basis of truth. What 
is truth? was the great question. What is true? was 
the question that Socrates propounded. There was, 
however, a preliminary task to be performed before such 
inquiries could be hopefully prosecuted. It was neces- 
sary to purge the minds of the inquirers, to disclose the 
nature and the sources of uncertainty, to reveal the hol- 
lowness and fallacy of current maxima, postulates, de- 
ductions, and argumentations, to expose the ambiguity 
and deception of popular phrases and received terms, 
and to establish the elementary principles of valid rea- 
soning: dtadekrucn yap ioyòùç ovmw Tor’ Hy (Aristot. 
Metaph. xiii, 4). Socrates never got beyond the pre- 
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liminary task. His whole life was engrossed with it. 
He only laid the foundations and discovered the ele- 
ments of dialectical science. 

Socrates thought—at first, perhaps, only instinctively 
felt or ascertained by experience—that any hope of 
moral reform must be preceded or accompanied by in- 
tellectual reform. He examined himself, he examined 
others, and discerned that received doctrine was noth- 
ing better than ingenious fantasy or unauthenticated 
opinion. The first effort, then, was to remove delusion, 
prejudice, presumption, and what Grote calls “the con- 
ceit of knowledge.” ‘The humble confession of igno- 
rance was the indispensable preparation for a candid 
and hopeful search for truth. Grote has acutely and 
ingeniously compared the procedure of Socrates with 
that of Bacon. It may be as justly compared to that 
of Descartes. Hence the Delphic Nosce teipsum became 
the point of departure (Aristot. Fragm. 4), and both in 
his own case and in the case of all with whom he con- 
versed his effort was to unveil ignorance under the pre- 
sumption of knowledge. This was his special function 
with all who approached him—friends and opponents, 
young and old, notable and simple; for school and schol- 
ars he had none. This was his unpaid office, for which 
he would take no pay. Why should he take pay when 
he disclaimed teaching or having anything to teach? 
Why should he seek gain when the teaching for gain 
and the pursuit of gain had engendered the mental and 
moral diseases which he attempted to cure? In ac- 
cordance with his function, he required those whom he 
catechised to examine the precise import of their terms 
and propositions. By a succession of adroit cavils he 
compelled them to apprehend the absence of precision 
and consistency in the vague phraseology which they 
employed and the hazy meaning which they attached to 
their statements. It was purely an inquisitive or investi- 
gative process—an examination of mind and conscience, 
confined to negative results, the recognition and admis- 
sion of ignorance, or of false knowledge, which was 
worse than ignorance. These negative results involved 
living germs of positive and active growth. Much, 
too, was learned by the wav. The investigation of 
duplicities of expression and of the derivative fallacies 
and discords compelled attention to the meaning and 
to the strict use of language. It compelled the habit 
of strict definition and regard to the comprehension of 
terms and the limitation of conceptions, It compelled 
also habitual observation and observance of the just 
processes of reasoning, and thus introduced dialectics. 
The purpose and results of the method of Socrates may 
be fitly compared with the tenor of John Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding, which is occupied with 
the legitimate import of words and the cautions need- 
ful in their employment. Aristotle says (Metaph. xiii, 
4) that Socrates deserves the credit of two inventions 
—the definition of general terms and the introduction 
of inductive (or anagogical) reasoning. It was neces- 
sary to induce men to look into their own minds, to 
dissect their own thoughts, to test their own language, 
that they might detect their own meaning, or want of 
meaning, and thus arrive at actual knowledge, or at the 
conditions precedent to any valid knowledge. This les- 
son once taught was taught forever. The character of 
the day, the character of the habits, doctrines, specula- 
tions of fhe day, no less than his own temperament and 
gradual self-development, inevitably led Socrates to 
adopt this procedure. It was not deliberately chosen: 
it was forced upon him. Some influence may be as- 
cribed to the outdoor life of the Athenians, and to 
their addiction to free converse, inquiry, and disputa- 
tion. The process, it will be seen, was not adapted to 
instruction, but to compulsory introspection, In the 
exercise of his peculiar vocation, Socrates furnished 
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but in others— sages, anxious for knowledge, for im- 
provement, for intellectual and moral growth—he kin- 
dled a zeal, ah enthusiasm, and an affectionate admira- 
tion which no other education has ever equalled (Plato, 
Symp. p. 219). It must be manifest how effectual this 
continual introspection, this constant testing of terms 
and torturing of significances, this inspection of the in- 
terdependence of thoughts, must have been in clearing 
the ground for healthy inquiry and in stimulating 
wholesome investigation. Socrates thus inaugurated 
genuine philosophy, or the earnest search for truth sim- 
ply as truth; and communicated the impulse whence 
all real Hellenic philosophy proceeded. 

The primary and abiding purpose of Socrates to pro- 
mote moral regeneration through intellectual reform in- 
clined his thoughts almost exclusively to ethical specu- 
lation. He was dissatisfied with the development of the 
physical theories of Anaxagoras, which he studied in 
early life; but he was dissatisfied on grounds whose in- 
validity Bayle has pointed out (Hist. Crit. Dict.“ Anax- 
agoras,’ note R). He rejected physical inquiries entire- 
ly, deeming them beyond human apprehension and hu- 
man application: “(Quod supra nos nihil ad nos.” Grote 
thinks that he excluded physics only provisionally, and 
that he contemplated such studies as an ultimate por- 
tion of his scheme. But he had no system, and could 
have no system; and Grote is directly contradicted by 
Aristotle (Metuph.i,6; xiii, 4). Ethics, in the widest 
sense of the term, wawthe special and peculiar domain 
of Socrates. He deserves Grote’s designation as “the 
first of ethical philosophers.” This commendation had . 
been anticipated by Augustine (De Civ. Dei, viii, 3): 
“ Socrates primus universam philosophiam ad corrigen- 
dos componendosque mores flexisse memoratur.” Hence 
he is said to have been the first to draw down philosophy 
from heaven to dwell with men (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v, 
4). But there was no systematic doctrine; there were 
principles and tendencies which might be developed 
into a system, or into several systems, but they were not 
adapted by him for the places which they might occupy 
in such systems. They were undeveloped and discon- 
nected; not inharmonious, but unharmonized ; requiring 
explanation and discussion to be understood in their true 
bearing. Thus he holds that all virtue is knowledge, 
and may be acquired by instruction—a doctrine accept- 
ed and partially developed by Plato, and corrected by 
Aristotle. His test of good is practical utilitv—-a narrow 
and dangerous principle, which he was far from acting 
on himself. In government he advocated the rule of 
the best and most instructed —an optimist delusion— 
without showing, or being able to show, how the best 
and most competent were to be discovered, or to secure 
obedience. He censured democratic elections and ap- 


pointments by lot; and, with good reason, condemned 


continual illustrations of ingenious cross-examination | 


to those who sought dexterity in eristic arts. He irri- 
tated many, and among them persons of note, whose ig- 


the contemporaneous practices in his own State. How- 
ever wise in purpose, Socrates was a dreamer in practi- 
cal affairs, despite Xenophon’s admiration of his sagacity 
in counsel. In that higher department of ethics which 
consists of theology he manifested an inclination to- 
wards monotheism, though maintaining the formal ob- 
servance of the religious ceremonial and worship of his 
country. Like the best of the ancients, he had not at- 
tained to the conviction of the immortality of the soul. 
It was a wish, a hope, a probability, not an assured be- 
lief, It must be remembered, however, that everything 
we seem to know of Socrates, of his tenets, and of his in- 
structions is seen through stained glasses, and glasses 
of a wonderfully magnifying and distorting power. We 
cannot safely trust either Xenophon or Plato, and there 
is none other whom we can trust except Aristotle; and 
his indications are loose and rare. The number of coin- 
cidences between the alleged Socratic utterances and 
the precepts of Scripture, under both the first and the 
second covenant, are singularly noteworthy. These pre- 
cepts may or may not be the real expressions of Socra- 
tes; they may be eagerly accepted as such, but some 


norance and sophistries were skilfully exposed by him; | doubt must always remain, After all uncertainties are 
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entertained, and all reasonable deductions made, there | 
can be no reluctance to reverence Socrates as one of the 
most memorable, best, and wisest of men: “ Bonum vi- 
rum facile crederes, magnum libenter.” Erasmus de- 
clared that he was often tempted to exclaim, “ Sancte 
Socrate, ora pro nobis!” and his impulse may excite 
sympathetic appreciation in others. ‘The highest at- 
testation of the moral excellence, the sublime purpose, 
and the intellectual greatness of Socrates is to be found 
not in the beautiful biographical notices of his loving 
disciples Xenophon and Plato, which have the taint of 
fiction on them, but in the reputation which he left per- 
manently behind; in the universal reverence early and 
always accorded to his name; in’the volume of philoso- 
phy which traced its descent from him; and in the 
broader, loftier, healthier, soberer spirit which animated 
all subsequent speculation. 

Ill. /nfluence of Socrates.—The unquestioned influ- 
ence of Socrates was not revealed by any marked im- 
provement in the political or private morals of the 
contemporary and succeeding generations, but in the 
changed tone of thought and sentiment among the 
higher natures of the following times, and pre-eminent- 
ly in the enlargement and more sedate and rational de- 
velopment of philosophy. Xenophon and Plato, Euclid 
and Pheedo, Antisthenes and Aristippus, were his im- 
mediate disciples, and from them proceeded all the 
great sects of the Greek philosophers, with the excep- 
tion of Epicurus—and the morals of Epicurus accorded 
with Socratic purity. It is useless to add that from 
this Hellenic philosophy issued all Roman, and nearly 
all that is valuable in mediseval or modern philosophy, 
so far as these have been independent of revelation. 
No such extensive and enduring influence has ever 
been, or can ever again be, exercised upon the world by 
any other uninspired teacher. No such unending in- 
fluence could have been exercised by any system or by 
any founder of a system. | 

IV. Literature.—Dresig, De Socrate juste Damnato 
(Lips. 1732); Fréret, Observations sur les Causes et sur ! 
quelques Circonstances de la Condamnation de Socrate ` 
(1736; Paris, 1809); Wiggers, Sokrutes, als Mensch, Biir- | 
ger u. Philosoph (Rost. 1807) ; Schleiermacher, Ueber den 
Werth des Sokrates, etc. (Berlin, 1815); Meiners, Ueber 
den Genius des Sokrates ; Brandis, Ueber die Grundlinien 
der Lehre des Sokrates (Rhein. Mns. 1817); Lélut, Le 
Démon de Socrate (Paris, 1836); Baur, Sokrates und 
Christus, in the Tih. Zeitschrift, 1837; Forchhammer, 
Die Athener und Sokrates, etc. (Berlin, 1837); Van Lim- 
burg Brower, A pologia contra Meliti Redivivi Calumniam 
(Groningen, 1838) ; Grote, History of Greece, ch. Ixviii; 
Hanne, Sokrates als Genius der Humanitdt (Brunsw. 
1841); Brikler, Sokrates und sein Zeitalter (Elw. 1848) ; 
IHurndall, De Philosophia Morali Socratis ( Heidelb. 
1853); Lasaulx, Des Sokrates Leben, Lehre und Tod 
(Munich, 1859); Volquardsen, Das Dämonium des So- 
krates ( Kiel, 1862); Hügle, Das Dd:nonium des So- 
krates (Berne, 1864); Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic 
School (Lond. 1868); Alberti. Sokrates (Götting. 1869) ; 
Nietzsche, Sokrates, etc. -{ Basel, 1871); Labriola, La 
Dottrina di Socrute (Naples, 1871). (G. F. H.) 

Socrates, SCHoLASTICUS, an ecclesiastical histori- 
an, was born at Constantinople towards the end of the 
5th century. He studied grammar and rhetoric under 
Ammonius and Helladius, of Alexandria, and afterwards 
followed the profession of advocate or scholastic. He 
appears, however, to have abandoned this profession in 
order whollv to devote himself to the study of ecclesi- 
astical history. In the latter part. of his life he under- 
took to write the history of the Church, beginning at 
309, where Eusebius ends, and continued it down to 
440, in seven books. He is generally considered the 
most exact and judicious of the three continuators of 
the history of Eusebins, being less florid in his style 
and more careful in his statements than Sozomen, and 
less credulous than Theodoret. “is impartiality is: 
so strikingly displayed,” says Waddington, “as to | 
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make his orthodoxy questionable to Baronius, the cele- 
brated Roman Catholic historian; but Valesius, in his 
life, has shown that there is no reason for such suspi- 
cion, He is generally suspected of being a Novatian, 
though he shows but little knowledge upon the subject, 
and confounds Novatian, a priest at Rome, with Nova- 
tus of Africa.” His history has been abridged by 
Epiphanius, the scholastic, in his Historia Tripartita, 
and was published for the first time as a continuation 
of Eusebius by Robert Stephens (Paris, 1544, fol.). 
There was an edition with notes, published by Reading 
(Lond. 1720, 3 vols. fol.), and an English edition (Cam- 
bridge, 1683, fol.). There is a good French translation 
of it by the president Cousin. See Smith, Dict. of Gr. 
and Rom. Biog, S. v. 


Socratite, a local name for the Gnostics, which is 
to be found under the number 26 in St. John Damas- 
cene’s treatise On Heresies. 


Sodalities (Lat. for societies), a term applied to 
certain associations in the Roman Catholic Church. 
These are composed of laymen, and are instituted for 
the encouragement of devotion, or for promoting cer- 
tain works of piety, religion, and charity, under some 
rules or regulations, though without being tied to them 
so far as that the breach or neglect of them would be 
sinful, An example is afforded by the Sodality of the 
Living Rosary. Fifteen persons form a company or cir- 
cle, each taking by lot one of the fifteen “ Mysteries of 
the Rosary” and reciting its decade (=ten Hail-Marys, 
with a Lord’s Prayer before it, and a Gloria Patri) every 
day. A number of circles, united under a clergyman as 
director, constitute a sodality. 


Soder. See SOLDER. 

So’di (Heb. Sodi’, "TD, intimate; Sept. Doves), fa- 
ther of the Zebulunite spy Gaddiel at the Exode (Numb. 
xiii, 10). B.C. ante 1657. 


Sod’om (Heb. Sedom’, D0, meaning uncertain 
[see below]; Sept. and New Test. [ra] Eóðopa; Jose- 
phus, Zddopa, Ant. i, 9,1; Vulg. Sodoma), an ancient 
city in the vale of Siddim, where Lot settled after his 
separation from Abraham (Gen. xiii, 12; xiv, 12; xix, 
1). It had its own chief or “king,” as had the other 
four cities of the plain (xiv, 2, 8, 10), and was along with 
them, Zoar only excepted, destroyed by fire from heaven 
on account of the gross wickedness of the inhabitants; 
the memory of which event has been perpetuated in a 
name of infamy to all generations (ch. xix). In the 
following account of this remarkable place we digest 
the ancient and modern information on the subject. 
See SODOMITISH SEA. 

I. The Name.—The word Sedôm has been interpreted 
to mean “burning” (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 989a), taking 
DIO =M727wW, and that as =MpW. This is possible, 
though not at all certain, since Gesenius himself hes- 
itates between that interpretation and one which iden- 
tifies it with a similar Hebrew word meaning “ vine- 
yard,” and Furst ( Handwb. ii, 72), with nearly equal 
plausibility, connects it with an Arabic root meaning 
to enclose or fortify (30, as the base also of Siddim), 
a view in which Muhlau coincides. Simonis, again 
(Onomast, p. 363), renders it “abundance of dew or wa- 
ter,” Hiller (ibid. p. 176), “fruitful land,” and Chytreus, 
“mystery.” In fact, like most archaic names, it may, 
by a little ingenuity, be made to mean almost anything. 
Stanley (Sin. and Pal. p. 289) notices the first of these 
interpretations, and, comparing it with the “ Phlegrwan 
fields” inthe Campagna at Rome, says that “the name, if 
not derived from the subsequent catastrophe, shows that 
the marks of fire had already passed over the doomed 
valley.” Apparent “marks of fire” there are all over 
the neighborhood of the Dead Sea. They have been 
regarded by many travellers as tukens of conflagration 
and volcanic action, and in the same manner it is quite 
possible that they originated the name Sedém, for they 
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undoubtedly abounded on the shores of the lake long 
before even Sodom was founded. 

II. Historical Notices. —Sodom is commonly men- 
tioned in connection with Gomorrah, but also with Ad- 
mah and Zebvim, and on one occasion (Gen. xiv) with 
Bela or Zoar. Sodom was evidently the chief town in 
the settlement. Its king takes the lead, and the city is 
always named first in the list, and appears to be the 
most important. ‘The four are first named in the eth- 
nological records of Gen. x, 19 as belonging to the Ca- 
naanites: “The border of the Canaanite was from Zidon 
towards Gerar unto Azzah, towards Sedom and Amorah 
and Admah and Tsebuim unto Lasha.” The meaning 
of this appears to be that the district in the hands of 
the Canaanites formed a kind of triangle—the apex at 
Zidon, the south-west extremity at Gaza, the south- 
eastern at Lasha. 

The next mention of the name of Sodom (Gen. xiii, 
10-13) gives us more definite information as to the city. 
Abram and Lot are standing together between Bethel 
and Ai (ver. 3), taking, as any spectator from that spot 
may still do, a survey of the land around and below 
them. Eastward of them, and absolutely at their feet, 
lay the “circle (^99) of Jordan,” i. e. the ghdr. It was 
in all its verdant glory—that glory of which the traces 
are still to be seen, and which is so strangely and irre- 
sistibly attractive to a spectator from any of the heights 
in the neighborhood of Bethel—watered in the northern 
portion by the copious supplies of the Wady Kelt, the 
Ain Sultan, the Ain Dik, and the other springs which 
gush out from the foot of the mountains; and in the 
southern part by Wady Tufileh, and the abundant brooks 
of the Ghor es-Safieh. These abundant waters even now 
support a mass of verdure before they are lost in the 
light, loamy soil of the region. But at the time when 
Abram and Lot beheld them, they were husbanded and 
directed by irrigation, after the manner of Egypt, until 
the whole circle was one great oasis—a garden of Je- 
hovah” (ver. 10). In the midst of the garden the four 
cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim appear 
to have been situated. ‘To these cities Lot descended, 
and retaining his nomad habits among the more civil- 
ized manners of the Canaanitish settlement, “pitched his 
tent” by (43, at, not “ towards”) the chief of the four. 
At a later period he seems to have been living within 
the walls of Sodom. It is necessary to notice how ab- 
solutely the cities are identified with the district. In 
the subsequent account of their destruction (ch. xix), 
the topographical terms are employed with all the pre- 
cision which is characteristic of such early times. “The 
Ciccdr” (q. v.), the “land of the Ciccdr,” “ Ciccar of 
Jordan,” recurs again and again both in ch. xiii and xix, 
and “the cities of the Ciccdr” is the almost technical 
designation of the towns which were destroyed in the 
catastrophe related in the latter chapter. See JORDAN. 
_ The remaining passages of Scripture respecting Sod- 
om relate merely to the event of its destruction (Gen. 
xix), and to its perpetual desolation: “ Brimstone, and 
salt, and burning . . . not sown, nor beareth, nor any 
grass groweth therein” (Deut. xxix, 22); “ Never to be 
inhabited, nor dwelt in from generation to generation ; 
where neither Arab should pitch tent nor shepherd 
make fold” (Isa. xiii, 19); “ No man abiding there, nor 
son of man dwelling in it” (Jer. xlix, 18; 1, 40); “A 
fruitful land turned into saltness” (Psa. evii, 34); “ Over- 
thrown and burned” (Amos iv, 11); “ The breeding of 
nettles and salt-pits, and a perpetual desolation” (Zeph. 
ii, 9); “A waste land that smoketh, and plants bearing 
fruit which never cometh to ripeness” ( Wisd. ix, 7); 
“Land lying in clods of pitch and heaps of ashes” (2 
Esdr. ii, 9); “ The cities turned into ashes” (2 Pet. i, 6), 
where their destruction by fire is contrasted with the 
deluge. The miserable fate of Sodom and Gomorrah is 
held up as a warning in these and other passages of the 
Old and New Tests. By Peter and Jude it is made 
“an ensample to those that after should live ungodly,” 
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and to those “ denying the only Lord God, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (2 Pet. ii, 6; Jude 4-7). Our Lord him- 
self, when describing the fearful punishment that will 
befall those that reject his disciples, says that “it shall 
be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day 
of judgment than for that city” (Mark vi, 11; comp. 
Matt. x, 15). 

In agreement with the above Scripture accounts is 
the statement of Josephus (War, iv, 8, 4). After de- 
scribing the lake, he proceeds: “ Adjoining it is Sodo- 
mitis, once a blessed region abounding in produce and 
in cities, but now entirely burned up. They say that 
it was destroyed by lightning for the impiety of its 
inhabitants. And even to this day the relics of the 
divine fire and the traces of five cities are to be seen 
there, and, moreover, the ashes reappear even in the 
fruit.” Josephus regarded this passage as his main 
statement of the event (see Ant. i, 11, 4). In another 
passage (War, v, 13, 6) he alludes incidentally to the 
destruction of Sodom, contrasting it, like Peter, with a 
destruction by water. By comparing these passages 
with Ant. i, 9,it appears that Josephus believed the vale 
of Siddim to have been submerged, and to have been a 
district adjoining Sodom. Similar are the accounts of 
heathen writers, as Strabo and Tacitus; who, however 
vague their statements, are evidently under the belief 
that the remains of the towns were still to be seen. 
These passages are given at length by De Saulcy (Narr, 
i, 448). There is a slight variation in the account of the 
Koran (xi, 84): “ We turned those cities upside down, 
and we rained upon them stones of baked clay.” 

The name of the bishop of Sodom, “Severus Sodo- 
morum,” appears among the Arabian prelates who signed 
the acts of the first Council of Nice. Reland remon- 
strates against the idea of the Sodom of the Bible being 
intended, and suggests that it is a mistake for Zuzuma- 
on or Zoraima, a see under the metropolitan of Bostra 
(Palest, p. 1020). This De Saulcy (Narr. i, 454) re- 
fuses to admit. He explains it by the fact that many 
sees still bear the names of places which have vanished, 
and exist only in name and memory, such as Troy. The 
Coptic version to which he refers, in the edition of M. 
Lenormant, does not throw any light on the point. 

II. Physical Means of the Catastrophe to the City.— 
The destruction of Sodom claims attention from the so- 
lemnity with which it is introduced (Gen. xviii, 20-22) ; 
from the circumstances which preceded and followed— 
the intercession of Abraham, the preservation of Lot, 
and the judgment which overtook his lingering wife 
(ver. 25-33; xix); and from the nature of the physical 
agencies through which the overthrow was effected. 
Most of these particulars are easily understood; but the 
last has awakened much discussion, and may therefore 
require a larger measure of attention. The circum- 
stances are these. In the first place, we learn that the 
vale of Siddim, in which Sodom lay, was very fertile, 
and everywhere well watered—“ like the garden of the 
Lord ;” and these circumstances induced Lot to fix his 
abode there, notwithstanding the wickedness of the in- 
habitants (xiii, 10,11). Next it appears that this vale 
was full of “slime-pits.” This means sources of bitu- 
men, for the word is the same as that which is applied 
to the cement used by the builders of Babylon, and 
we know that this was bitumen or asphaltum (xiv, 10; 
comp. xi, 3). ‘These pits appear to have been of con- 
siderable extent; and, indeed, it was from them doubt- 
less that the whole valley derived its name of Siddim 
(05W). At length, when the day of destruction ar- 
rived, “the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomor- 
rah fire and brimstone from the Lord out of heaven; and 
he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the 
inhabitants of those cities, and that which grew upon 
the ground” (xix, 24, 25). In the escape from this 
overthrow, the wife of Lot “looked back, and became a 
pillar of salt” (ver. 26). When Abraham, early that 
same morning, from the neighborhood of his distant 
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camp, “looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and to- 
wards all the land of the plain, and beheld, and lo, the 
smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a fur- 
nace” (ver. 27). ‘These are the simple facts of the case. 
The following are the naturalistic explanations that 
have been attempted of the phenomena: 

1. It has usually been assumed that the vale of Sid- 
dim occupied the basin of what is now the Dead Sea, 
which did not previously exist, but was one of the re- 
sults of this catastrophe (see Milman, Hist. of the Jews, 
i, 15 sq.). It has now, however, been established that 
a lake to receive the Jordan and other waters must have 
occupied this basin long before the catastrophe of Sod- 
om, as all the geological characteristics of the region go 
to show that its present configuration is in its main feat- 
ures coeval with the present condition of the surface of 
the earth in general, and is not the effect of any local 
catastrophe at a subsequent period (Dr. Buist, in Trans. 
of Bombay Geogr. Soc. xii, p. xvi). See DEAD SEA. 

2. But although a lake must then have existed to re- 
ceive the Jordan and other waters of the north, which 
could not have passed more southward, as was at one 
time supposed, and which must even, as is now proved, 
have received the waters of the south also, we are at 
liberty to assume, and it is necessary to do so, that the 
Dead Sea anciently covered a much less extent of sur- 
face than at present. The cities which were destroyed 
must have been situated at the edge of the lake as it 
then existed, for Lot fled to Zoar, which was near Sod- 
om (Gen. xix, 20). This view has the support of sev- 
eral incidental circumstances. Thus the abundant water 
supply (as above noticed) still exists at both ends of 
the lake. “Even at the present day,” says Robinson, 
“ more living streams flow into the Ghor, at the south 
end of the sea, from wadys of the eastern mountains 
than are to be found so near together in all Palestine; 
and the tract, although now mostly desert, is still bet- 
ter watered through these streams and by the many 
fountains than any other district throughout the whole 
country” (Bibl. Res. ii, 603). The slime-pits, or wells 
of asphaltum, are no longer to be seen; but it seems 
that masses of floating asphaltum occur only in the 
southern part of the lake; and as they are seen but 
rarely, and immediately after earthquakes, the asphal- 
tum appears to be gradually consolidated in the lake, 
and not being able to flow off, forms by consequence a 
layer at the bottom, portions of which may be detached 
by earthquakes and other convulsions of nature, and 
then appear on the surface of the water or upon the 
shore. The eminent geologist Leopold von Buch, in 
his letter to Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii, 606-608), thinks 
it quite probable that this accumulation may have taken 
place in remote times as well as at the present day. 
Thus another circumstance of importance is produced 
in coincidence with the sacred accounts, especially with 
reference to the southern portion of the present lake, 
suggesting the probability that the remarkable bay, 
or “back water,” at its southern extremity, is the por- 
tion of it which did not in ancient times exist—that 
it, in fact, covers the more fertile vale of Siddim, and 
the site of Sodom and the other cities which the Lord 
destroyed; and that, in the words of Dr. Robinson, “ by 
some convulsion or catastrophe of nature connected with 
the miraculous destruction of the cities, either the sur- 
face of this plain was scooped out or the bottom of the 
sea was heaved up so as to cause the waters to overflow 
and cover permanently a larger tract than formerly. 
The country is, as we know, subject to earthquakes, and 
exhibits also frequent traces of volcanic action. It 
would have been no uncommon effect of either of these 
causes to heave up the bottom of the ancient lake, and 
thus produce the phenomenon in question. But the 
historical account of the destruction of the cities implies 
also the agency of fire. Perhaps both causes were there- 
fore at work, for volcanic action and earthquakes go 
hand in hand, and the accompanying electric discharges 
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In this way we have all the phenomena which the 
most literal interpretation of the sacred records can 
demand.” The same writer, with the geological sanc- 
tion given above, repeats the conjecture of Le Clere and 
others that the bitumen had become accumulated around 
the sources, and had perhaps formed strata, spreading 
fur some distance upon the plain; that possibly these 
strata in some parts extended under the soil, and might 
thus approach the vicinity of the cities: “If, indeed, 
we might suppose all this, then the kindling of such a 
heap of combustible materials, through volcanic action 
or lightning from heaven, would cause a conflagration 
sufficient not only to ingulf the cities, but also to de- 
stroy the surface of the plain, so that ‘the smoke of the 
country would go up as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
sea rushing in, would convert it to a tract of waters.’ 
The supposition of such an accumulation of bitumen, 
with our present knowledge, appears less extraordinary 
than it might in former times have seemed, and re- 
quires nothing more than nature presents to our view 
in the wonderful lake, or rather tract, of bitumen in the 
island of Trinidad. The subsequent barrenness of the 
remaining portion of the plain is readily accounted for 
by the presence of the masses of fossil salt which now 
abound in its neighborhood, and which were perhaps 
then, for the first time, brought to light. These, being 
carried by the waters to the bottom of the valley, would 
suffice to take away its productive power. In connec- 
tion with this fact, the circumstance that the wife of 
Lot ‘became a pillarof sal?’ is significant and suggestive, 
whatever interpretation we may assign to the fact re- 
corded” (see Baier, De Excidio Sodume [Francf. 1695 ]). 
See Lor. 

This view of the catastrophe of the cities of the plain 
has, however, not passed without the dissent of some 
writers. It was easy to explode the opinion long cur- 
rent that when the five cities were submerged in the 
lake their remains—walls, columns, and capitals—might 
still be discerned below the water, for exploration has 
discovered no such relics. Not content with this, Re- 
land led the way in modern times in attacking the 
whole theory in question of the meteorological and 
geological agencies employed in the event ( Palest. 
p. 257), and De Saulcy (Dead Sea, i, 370, Amer. ed.) and 
Stanley (Sin. and Pal. p. 289) have followed in the 
same line. Their arguments are the following : 

(1.) Only two words are used in Gen, xix to describe 
what happened: MMM, to throw down, to destroy 
(ver. 13, 14), and JBM, to overturn (ver. 21, 25, 29). 
In neither of these is the presence of water—the sub- 
mergence of the cities or of the district in which thev 
stood—either mentioned or implied. This would per- 
haps be a valid objection if the submersion were re- 
garded as the principal cause of the destruction; but as, 
under the above statement, it comes in merely as a con- 
sequence of that event (see Keil, Comment. ad loc.), the 
argument hardly applies. Moreover, in the latter of 
the two terms employed (JP, haphak, to overturn) 
there does seem to be a covert allusion to the under- 
mining action of a subterranean force; and perhaps in 
the former (M"MWF, Aischith, to wipe out) there is im- 
plied the erasive violence ofa rush of water. Certainly 
these terms do not forbid such an explanation of the 
mode of destruction; and in the confessed inability of 
the opponents of this view to suggest any other natural 
means, we may well acquiesce in this as the most plau- 
sible hitherto found. 

(2.) “The geological portion of the theory does not 
appear to agree with the facts. The whole of the lower 
end of the lake, including the plain which borders it on 
the south, has every appearance not of having been 
lowered since the formation of the valley, but of under- 
going a gradual process of filling up. This region is, 


; in fact, the delta of the very large, though irregular, 


usually cause lightnings to play and thunders to roll. | streams which drain the highlands on its east, west, and 
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south, and have drained them ever since the valley was | “towards”) Sodom (Gen. xiii, 12; Sept. ¿v Tocuporc), 


a valley. No report by any observer at all competent 
to read the geological features of the district will be 
found to give countenance to the notion that any dis- 
turbance has taken place within the historical period, 
or that anything occurred there since the country as- 


the statement is made in such a connection with the 
“ Ctccar,” or circle, of Jordan as to imply that Sodom was 
init. Now this Ciccdr was in view from a mountain on 
the east of Bethel (Gen. xii, 8; xiii, 3, 10), whence no 
portion of the south end of the lake can be discerned ; 


sumed its present general conformation beyond the | the headland of Feshkah shuts out the view in that 


quiet, gradual change due to the regular operation of ; direction. 


There is good reason to believe, however, 


the ordinary agents of nature, which is slowly filling up | that the Ciccdr, or circle, of the Jordan comprehended 
the chasm of the valley and the lake with the washings ' the whole crevasse on both ends of the Dead Sea (see 
brought down by the torrents from the highlands on all | Jour. Sac. Lit. April, 1866, p. 36 sq.), and in the above 
sides. The volcanic appearances and marks of fire, so | passages it is not expressly said that Zoar itself was vis- 
often mentioned, are, so far as we have any trustworthy | ible from Abraham’s encampment at Bethel. Similarly, 


means of judging, entirely illusory, and due to ordinary, 
natural causes.” On the contrary, we have adduced 
above the testimony of travellers and the opinion of 
competent scientists to sustain the convulsive character 
of the region in modern times, Until counter-evidence 
shall have been brought forward of a more decided 
character than merely round assertions and general in- 
ferences, we may rest the case upon these grounds. 
Prof. Hitchcock shows (Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1867, 
p- 469 sq.) that the present geological features of the 
region confirm the Scriptural account of the fate of the 
cities of the plain where Sodom stood. 

(3.) “The ‘plain of the Jordan,’ in which the cities 
stood (as has been stated), can hardly have been at the 
south end of the lake.” ‘This position of Sodom favors, 
indeed, the foregoing theory, by reason of the compara- 
tive shallowness of the water in the southern end of the 
Dead Sea; but it is not essential to the mechanical 
agencies employed, whether volcanic, meteorological, or 
fluvial. As, however, the two questions have been in- 
volved in each other, we will proceed to consider, 

IV. The Location of the City.—Until a very recent 
period it has universally been held that the cities of the 
plain were situated at the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Josephus, although he speaks indefinitely about the po- 
sition of Sodom, expressly fixes Zoar (Ant. i, 11; War, 
iv, 8) in Arabia, under which name he was in this case 
referring to the south-east end of the Salt Sea; and to 
the same effect is the testimony of Eusebius (Onomast. 
8. v.) and of Jerome (Ep. cviii, 11; Comment. in Esa. xv, 
5). This view seems to have been universally held by 
the medieval historians and pilgrims, and it is adopted 
by modern topographers, almost without exception. In 
the words of one of the most able and careful of mod- 
ern travellers, Dr. Robinson, “the cities which were de- 
stroyed must have been situated on the south end of 
the lake as it then existed” (Bibl. Res. ii, 188). This 
is also the belief of De Sauley, except with regard to 
Gomorrah ; and, in fact, is generally accepted. Besides 
the above arguments in favor of the submersion beneath 
the shallow waters of the south end of the sea, a con- 
sideration of much force is the existence of similar names 
in that direction. ‘Thus, the name U’sdum, attached to 
the remarkable ridge of salt which lies at the south- 
western corner of the lake, is usually regarded as the 
representative of Sodom (Robinson, Van de Velde, De 
Saulcy, etc.), notwithstanding a slight difference be- 
tween the two words. See SOpoMITISH SEA. The 
name ’Amrah, which is attached to a valley among the 
mountains south of Masada (Van de Velde, ii, 99, and 
map), is an almost exact equivalent to the Hebrew of 
Gomorrha (’Amorah), The name Dra’a, and nearly 
as strongly that of Zoghal, recall Zoar. The frequent 
salt pinnacles in the same vicinity are likewise a striking 
memento of the saline incrustation which overtook Lot's 
wife, although, from the miraculous character of the lat- 
ter incident, we are not inclined to press this coincidence. 
See Lot's WIFE. 

On the other hand, Mr. Tristram, who has explored 
the lake neighborhood more carefully than any previous 
investigator, strenuously contends for the northern loca- 
tion of Sodom with its neighboring cities, chiefly on 
account of the following considerations: 

(1.) When it is said that Lot encamped “at” (not 





in the account of Abraham’s view of the plain from the 
place of his intercession with Jehovah (Gen. xviii, 16; 
xix, 27, 28), the cities themselves are not said to be in 
sight, but only glimpses of the general Ghôr, such as are 
still attainable through the mountain gaps from the tra- 
ditionary spot near Hebron (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 189). 

(2.) In the account of the invasion of Chedorlaomer 
(Gen. xiv) he is described as marching from Mount Seir 
to Hazezon-tamar (Engedi); and it is said that after- 
wards he met the king of Sodom and his confederates 
in the vale of Siddim. Now, as Mr, Tristram urges, 
“had Sodom and the other cities been situated at the 
south end of the sea, it was certainly not after smiting 
the Amalekites and Amorites at Engedi that they would 
have met the invader, but long before he reached Haze- 
zon-tamar. But when we place these cities in the plain 
(circle) of the Jordan, there is a topographical sequence 
in the whole story, while Abraham and his allies hur- 
riedly pursue the plunderers up the Ghor without delay 
or impediment until they overtake them at the sources 
of the Jordan” (Land of Israel, p. 362). On the con- 
trary, it is impossible to proceed directly from Engedi 
to the plain of Jericho, owing to the impassable heights 
of Ain Feshkah, whereas the way is open along the 
whole shore of the Dead Sea southerly. It was from 
Kadesh, on the western side of the Arabah, that Chedor- 
laomer passed northerly through the Negeb, or south of 
Palestine, and then came down upon the Dead Sea by 
the pass of Engedi, where he could have encountered 
the natives only from the southern Ghor. 

(3.) The location of Zoar at the south-eastern end of 
the Salt Sea is inconsistent with the statement that 
Moses beheld it in his view from Mount Nebo (Deut. 
xxxiv, 3); for only the western outline of the lake can 
be seen from the most commanding position among those 
heights, one of which must be the mount in question. 
To this argument the same reply may be made as in the 
above (No. 1), namely, that Zoar itself is not said in this 
passage to be seen, but only “the plain,” or Ghor. We 
have had occasion under the article PIsGAH to notice 
the sweeping character of the panorama there disclosed 
to Moses—one doubtless of miraculous extent: and the 
discussion of the location of the guilty cities will be re- 
sumed under Zoar. For the present we may say that, 
although Tristram has reiterated his views on this sub- 
ject in his Land of Moab (p. 343, Am. ed.), yet it is 
privately understood that he has since changed his 
mind, and now adheres to the traditionary opinion. 
Dr. Merrill revives the arguments in favor of the north- 
ern position of Zoar ( Bulletin of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, condensed in the Quar. Statement of 
the “ Palestine Exploration Fund,” July, 1879, p. 144). 
See SIDDIM. 


SODOM, Fruit or. See APPLES OF SODOM; VINE 
oF SODOM. 

Sod’oma (coun), the Greek form (Rom. ix, 29) 
of the name elsewhere Anglicized Sopom (q. v.). 

Sod’omite (Sp, kadésh, i. e. consecrated; Vulg. 
scortator, effeminatus), This word does not denote an 
inhabitant of Sodom (except only in 2 Esdr. vii, 36), nor 
one of their descendants; but is employed in the A. V. 
of the Old Test. for those who practiced as a religious 
rite the abominable and unnatural vice from which the 
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inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah have derived their 
lasting infamy. It occurs in Deut. xxiii, 17; 1 Kings 
xiv, 24; xv, 12; xxii, 46; 2 Kings xxiii, 7; and Job 
xxxvi, 14 (margin). ‘The Hebrew word kadésh is said 
to be derived from a root kuddsh, which (strange as it 
may appear) means “pure,” and thence “holy.” The 
words sacer in Latin, and “devoted” in our own lan- 
guage, have also a double meaning, though the subor- 
dinate signification is not so absolutely contrary to the 
principal one as it is in the case of kadésh. “This dread- 
ful ‘consecration,’ or rather desecration, was spread in 
different forms over Phoenicia, Syria, Phrygia, Assyria, 
Babylonia. Ashtaroth, the Greek Astarte, was its chief 
object.” It appears also to have been established at 
Rome, where its victims were called Galli (not from 
Gallia, but from the river Gallus in Bithynia). There 
is an instructive note on the subject in Jerome’s Com- 
anent, on Hos, iv, 14. See Sopomy. 

The translators of the Sept., with that anxiety to 
soften and conceal obnoxious expressions which has 
often been noticed as a characteristic of their version, 
have, in all cases but one, avoided rendering kadésh by 
its ostensible meaning. In the first of the passages cited 
above they give a double translation, mopveúwv and 
TeAioxopevog (initiated). In the second, suvdecpoc (a 
conspiracy, perhaps reading “Wy>); in the third, rdc 
teXerae (sacrifices); in the fourth the Vat. MS. omits 
it, and the Alex. has roù évdinAXaypévou; in the fifth, 
rwy Kadyoip; and in the sixth, úmò dyyédwy. There 
is a feminine equivalent to kadésh, viz. kadeshdh. This 
is found in Gen. xxxviii, 21, 22; Deut. xxiii, 17; and 
Hos, iv, 14. In each of these cases it throws a new 
light on the passage to remember that these women 
were (if the expression may be allowed) the priestesses 
of a religion, not plying for hire, or merely instruments 
for gratifying passing lust. Such ordinary prostitutes 
are called by the name zondh. In 1 Kings xxii, 38 the 
word zonôth is rendered “armor.” It should be “ har- 
lots’ —“ and the harlots washed themselves there” (early 
in the morning, as was their custom, adds Procopius of 
Gaza). The Sept. has rendered this correctly. The 
“strange women” of Prov, ii, 16, etc., were foreigners, 
zaroth. See HARLOT. 

Sodomi’tish Sea (Mare Sodomiticum), a name | regular strata some considerable distance back from the 
once given in the Apocrypha (2 Esdr. v, 3) to ‘the | ake. The mountain consists of a body of crystallized 
Dead Sea (q. v.), evidently from its supposed connec- | TOCk-salt, more or less solid, covered with a capping of 
tion with the overthrow of Sodom. A striking illustra- | chalky limestone and gypsum. The lower portion—the 
tion of this coincidence in name (which in some form | Salt rock—rises abruptly from the glossy plain at its east- 
has ever since clung to that lake) is found in the names | ern base, sloping back at an angle of not more than 45°, 
of one or two natural features of that region. See | ften less. It has a strangely dislocated, shattered look, 
SODOM; and is all furrowed and worn into huge angular buttresses 

C1.) At the south-west corner of the lake, below where | and ridges, from the face of which great fragments are 
the wadys Zuweirah and Mahauwat break down through | Occasionally detached by the action of the rains, and ap- 
the enclosing heights, the beach is encroached on by the | pear as “pillars of salt,” advanced in front of the general 
salt mountain or ridge of Khashm Usdúm. ‘This remark- | mass. At the foot the ground is strewn with lumps 
able object is hitherto but imperfectly known. It is said | and masses of salt, salt streams drain continually from 
to be quite independent of the western mountains, lying | 1 into the lake, and the whole of the beach is covered 
in front of and separated from them by a considerable | With salt—soft and sloppy, and of a pinkish hue in win- 
tract filled up with conical hills and short ridges of | tr and spring, though during the heat of summer dried 
the soft, chalky, marly deposit just described. It is a | UP into a shining, brilliant crust. An occasional patch 
level ridge or dike several miles long. Its northern | Of the Kali plant (Sudicornie, etc.) is the only vegeta- 
portion runs svuth-southeast; but after more than half | tion to vary the monotony of this most monotonous spot 
its length it makes a sudden and decided bend to the | It is probable that from this mountain rather than from 
right, and then runs south-west. It is from three to | the lake itself was anciently procured the so-called “salt 
four hundred feet in height, of inconsiderable width, | of the Dead Sea,” which was much in request for use in 
There is great uncertainty about its length. Dr. Robin- | the Temple service. It was preferred before all other 
son states it at five miles and “a considerable distance | kinds for its reputed effect in hastening the combustion 
farther” (ii, 107, 112). Van de Velde makes it ten miles | of the sacrifice, while it diminished the unpleasant smell 
Cii, 113), or three and a half hours (p. 116). But when | of the burning flesh. Its deliquescent character (due 
these dimensions are applied to the map they are much | t° the chlorides of alkaline earths it contains) is also 
too large, and it is difficult to believe that it can be | noticed in the Talmud (.ienachoth, xxi, 1; Jalkut). It 
more than five miles in all. Dr, Anderson (p. 181) says | Was called “Sodom salt,” but also went by the name of 
it is about two and a half miles wide; but this appears | the “salt that does not rest” (MM31 INW mbn), be- 
to contradict Dr. Robinson’s expressions (ii, 107). The | cause it was made on the Sabbath as on other days, like 
latter are corroborated by Mr. Clowes’s party. They | the “Sunday salt” of the English salt-works, It is still 
also noticed salt in large quantities among the rocks in much esteemed in Jerusalem. See SALT SEA. 




































































































































































































































































































































Salt Rocks of Usdûm. 


An See ——== 


(From a photograph by the Editor.) 
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(2.) Between the north end of Khashm Usdum and | land, Palast. p. 1021), discovered by Dr. Thomson (V. Y. 
the lake is a mound covered with stones and bearing | Obserrer, Oct. 15, 1857) in a ruin by the name of Suda, 
the name of wa-Zoyhal (Robinson, ii, 107). By De | on the high brow of the mountains that rise above the 
Saulcy the name is given Redjom el-Mezorrahl (the gh | Hûleh marshes on the eastern side. See Van de Velde, 
and rr are both attempts to represent the ghain). The Memoir, p. 350. 

“ Pilgrim” in Atheneum, April 2, 1854, expressly states i Sohar. See ZOHAR. 
that his guide called it Rudjeim ez-Zogheir. Itis about 


sixty feet in diameter and ten or twelve high, evidently 
artificial, and not improbably the remains of an ancient 
structure, A view of it, engraved from a photograph 
by Mr. James Graham, is given in Isaacs’s Dead Sea 
(p.21). This heap De Saulcy maintained to be a por- 
tion of the remains of Sodom. Its name is more sug- 
gestive of Zoar, but there are great obstacles to either 


| 


| was made doctor of theology. 


Sohn, GEoRG, a theologian of Hesse, was born in 
Rossbach, Dec. 31, 1551. In 1571 he obtained the de- 
' gree of master of liberal arts at Wittenberg, and in the 
following year began to teach at Marburg. In 1574 he 


' entered the faculty, and was intrusted with the exposi- 


i tion of Melancthon’s Loct Communes, and soon after- 
wards with the professorship of Hebrew. In 1578 he 
A constant attendance 


t 


identi ion. ZOAR. 582 i i 
pera Koopia ia amenn hed on the synods of 1578 and 1582 involved Sohn in the 
an t ELANI controversies of the time. Egidius Hunnius was the 
Slement of EA T paN and thus differing from best- | strenuous advocate of strict Lutheranism in the Marburg 
R whicl n t gare ter of ha hei ia | faculty, while Sohn ranked as the leading supporter of 
e name ıs denved irom om, in which city the' the Melancthonian doctrine in the Hessian Church, and 


crime was frequent. Sodomy was strictly forbidden in 
the Mosaic law, and was punishable with death (Lev. 
xx, 13). Among the pagan nations of antiquity, as 
still in many heathen countries, this was a very com- 
mon vice (Kom. i, 27); the Greeks and Romans desig- 
nated it by the term pederusty (see Wilcke, De Satyri- 
cis Romanis [Viteb. 1760]). In the early Church this 
was considered, not an ordinary, but a monster crime. 


The Council of Ancyra has two canons relating to this | 


and similar crimes, imposing heavy ecclesiastical pen- 
alties upon offenders. St. Basil (Can. 62, 63) imposes 
the penalty of adultery, viz. twenty years’ penance; 
and the Council of Eliberis refused communion, even at 
the last hour, to those guilty of this crime with boys. 
There was an old Roman law against it, called the Lex 
Scuntinia, mentioned by Juvenal (Sat. ii, 44) and oth- 
ers; but it lay dormant until revived by Christian em- 
perors. Constantius made it a capital offence, and 
ordered it to be punished with death by the sword ; 
while Theodosius decreed that those found guilty 
should be burned alive. According to modern legis- 
lation, it is considered a very heinous crime, and se- 
verely punished. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. 
xvi, ch. xi, p. 9. 


Sodor and Man, Diocese or. The Norwegians 
and Danes, who in ancient times occupied the Orkneys 
and other islands on the coast of Scotland, divided these 
islands into two groups: to the former they gave the 
name of Vordureyar, or Northern Isles; and to the lat- 
ter, which included the western islands, that of Surdu- 


reyar, or Southern Isles. By Sodor, therefore, is meant 


the western islands of Scotland, especially those most 
contiguous to the Isle of Man, which, with them, formed 
a diocese. 


Soffit (erroneously Sopheat), a ceiling. The word 
is seldom used except 
in reference to the 
subordinate parts and 
members of buildings, 
such as staircases, en- 
tablatures, archways, 
cornices, etc., the un- 
der-sides of which are 
called the soffit. 

Sogané ( Lwya- 
vn, Suidas Lwyavn), 
the name of two towns 
in Palestine. 

1. A city of Galilee (Josephus, Life, p. 51; War, ii, 
20, 6), situated twenty stadia from Araba, and the same 
distance from Gabara (Reland, Palest. p. 1021); now 
Sukhnim, a village in the centre of Galilee, first visited 
by G. Schultz, and identified by Grossz (Ritter, Erdk, 
xvi, 768; see also Robinson, Later Res. p. 83,85). ‘There 
are at Sukhnim graves of some famous Jewish rabbins 
(Schwarz, Pulest. p. 188). l 

2. A city of Gaulonitis (Josephus, War, iv, 1,1; Re- 
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der an account to him every year of their conduct, to re- 


this led to his final removal from Marburg. The land- 
grave William of Hesse-Cassel vented his anger on 
Hunnius as the disturber of the Church, and the land- 
grave Louis, at Marburg, retaliated by holding Sohn 
responsible for the existing troubles. The latter was 
accordingly prepared to seek a new field, when he was 
called in 1584 to the University of Herborn, in Nassau, 
and to that of Heidelberg. He accepted the latter call, 
and delivered his inaugural address as professor of the- 
ology on July 18 of that year. Four years later he be- 
came a regular member of the Church Council, He died 
April 23, 1589. The works of Sohn are chiefly doctrinal, 
and of the Melancthonian type. A complete list is given 
in Strider, Grundlage einer hess. Gelehrtengesch. xv, 
109-112. The more important works were published 
in 4 vols. at Herborn in 1591, and in a third edition in 
1609. See Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v. 

Soissons, CouxciLs oF (Concilium Suessionense), 
were held in the town of Soissons, department of Aisne, 


France. 
I. Held March 3, 744, by order of Pepin. 





Twenty- 
three bishops were present. The heretic Adelbert was 
condemned iu this council, and ten canons were pub- 
lished. 


1. Recognises the Nicene Creed. 
4. Forbids fornication, perjury, and false witness to the 
laity ; orders all priests to submit to their bishop, to ren- 


ceive him when making his visitations, and to obtain from 
him the holy rite and chrism. 

5. Forbids to receive strange clerks. 

6. Directs bishops to take all possible measures for the 
extirpation of paganism. 

7. Orders that the crosses which Adelbert had set up in 
his diocese should be burned. 

8. Forbids clerks to retain any women in their houses, 
except their mother, sister, or niece. 

9. Forbids lay persons to retain in their houses women 
consecrated to God; forbids them also to marry the wife 
of another man in his lifetime, since no man may put 
away his wife except fur adultery. 


See Mansi, vi, 1552. 

II. Held April 26, 853, in the monastery of St. Me- 
dard, under Hincmar of Rheims, composed of twenty- 
six bishops, from five provinces. The king, Charles the 
Bald, was present during the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil, which lasted through eight sessions. Thirty canons 
were published. 


1. Recapitulates and confirms the judgment pronounced 
against Ebho and the clerks whom he had ordained ; also 
contirms the elevation of Hincmar to his see. 

2. Relates to the case of Heriman, bishop of Nevers, at 
the time out of his mind, whose church was committed to 
the care of his PE 

4. Orders Amaulry, archbishop of Tours, to take charge 
of the bishopric of Mans, the bishop, Aldricus, being af- 
flicted with paralysis, hoving addressed a letter to the 
synod for assistance, asking for their prayers during his 

| life and after his decease. 

7. Orders that the king be requested to eend commis- 
sioners, who should re-establish divine service in the 
monasteries. 


, Mansi adds three other canons (i, 929; viii, 79). 


SOJOURNING 


III. Held Aug. 18, 866, by order of Charles, Thirty- 
five bishops attended. The clerks ordained by Ebbo, 
and who had been deposed in the Council of 853, were, 
by indulgence, re-established. Vulgude, one of the 
number, was in this same year consecrated archbishop 
of Bourges, See Hincmar, Opusc. vol. xviii; Mansi, 
viii, 808. 

IV. Held in 1092 or 1093 by Raynaldus, archbishop 
of Rheims, against Roscelin the Tritheist. Fulco, bish- 
op of Beauvais, attended in behalf of Anselm, abbot of 
Bec (afterwards archbishop of Canterbury), whom Ros- 
celin, both in private and in his writings, had falsely 
charged with holding the same opinions as himself, viz. 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were three dis- 
tinct beings, existing separately, and that it might be 
said that there were three Gods, were not the expression 
harsh, and contrary to the phraseology in use. Being 
questioned before the assembly, Roscelin explained his 
views, and abjured the heresy imputed to him; but no 
sooner was the council dissolved than he recanted, de- 
claring that he had made his abjuration before the syn- 
od merely through fear of being assassinated by the 
ignorant populace unless he did so. Upon this Anselm 
wrote his tract De [ncurnatione, which he dedicated to 
Urban II. Subsequently Roscelin, finding himself re- 
garded by all Catholics as a heretic and avoided, betook 
himself to Ivo, bishop of Chartres, imploring his assist- 
ance, and abjuring again all his errors. At last he died 
in retreat in Aquitaine. See Pagi, in Baronius, A.D. 
1094; Mansi, x, 494. 

V. Held in 1115 by Conon, bishop of Praeneste. From 
this council deputies were sent to the Carthusians, en- 
treating and commanding them to send back into his 
diocese Godfrey, bishop of Amiens, who had retired 
among them. This command was executed in the be- 
ginning of Lent. Another council was held in the same 
year at Rheims upon the same subject by the legate 
Conon. See Mansi, x, 801. 

VI. Held in February, 1121, by Conon, bishop of 
Preeneste and legate. In this council Abelard was com- 
pelled to burn his book upon the subject of the Blessed 
Trinity, and was desired to make a confession of faith; 
he accordingly, with many tears and much difficulty, 
read the Creed of St. Athanasius. He was then sent to 
the monastery of St. Medard at Soissons, and subse- 
quently to that of St. Denys. See Mansi, x, 885. 

VII. Held July 11, 1456, by John, archbishop of 
Rheims, who presided. The execution of the decrees 
of Basle was ordered, and the acts of the Assem- 
bly of Bourges were confirmed. Several other can- 
ons were enacted, which relate, among other things, 
to the dress of bishops, the approval of confessors, 
the preaching of indulgences, etc. See Mansi, xiii, 
1396. 

Sojourning (Iw, a residence; Exod. xii, 40; 
elsewhere “dwelling,” “habitation,” etc.; mapoiia, 1 
Pet. i, 17; so the verb and noun, zapoixéw and mapor- 
coc). The 430 years of the “sojourning of the children 
of Israel in Egypt” (Gal. iii, 17) may be reckoned thus: 


From the call of Abraham (Acts vii, 12) till the re- Yrs. 


moval from Haran (Gen. xii, 5), about........... 5 
In Canaan before the birth of Isaac (Gen. xxi, 5)..... 25 
Till the birth of Jacob (Gen. xxv, 26).............00. 60 
Till the migration into Egypt (Gen. xlvii, 9)......... 130 
The time passed in Egypt, only............... 0000s 210 
The whole period of sojourning (Exod. xii, 40)....... 430 
Deduct 5 years in Haran + 25 till Isaac’s birth....... 80 


The sojourning of the “seed” (Gen. xv, 18; Acts vii, 6) 400 
See CHRONOLOGY. 


Sol, in Roman mythology, is the Latin name for 
Helios, the sun. 


Sola (alone), a term used in old English registers 
to designate a spinster or unmarried woman. 


Sola, Davin AARON DE. senior minister of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Congregation in London, Eng- 
land, was born Dece. 26, 1796, in Amsterdam. Having 
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been duly prepared in his native country for the Jewish 
ministry, besides having studied several modern lan- 
guages, he came to England, having been elected min- 
ister of the Sephardi Congregation of London. In 1831 
he began to preach in the Portuguese synagogue, and 
his sermons were in all probability the first ever deliv- 
ered in the English tongue in those precincts. He 
died Oct. 29, 1860. Besides some sermons, he published 
A Historical Essay on the Poets, Poetry, and Melodies 
of the Sephardic Liturgy, to E. Aguilar’s ancient melo- 
dies of the liturgy of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
(London, 1857) :— Eighteen Treatises from the Mishra, 
translated in connection with M. J. Raphall (q. v.) (ibid. 
1845, 2d ed.) :—The Festival Prayers according to the 
Custom of the German and Polish Jews, the Hebrew 
text with. an English translation (ibid. 1860, 6 vols.). 
See Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish Histury (ibid. 
1875), p. 359 sq.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 349. (B. P.) 


Solar, SoLLER (Lat. solarium), a loft, garret, or 
upper chamber. In a medieval house it was usually 
situated behind the dais, separated from it by the end 
of the hall, and had a cellar under it; these two stories 
together were not so high as the hall, leaving the gable 
of the lofty roof with the window in it free above them. 
This was the lord’s chamber, and there generally was a 
small opening from the solar into the hall, from which 
the lord could overlook the proceeding, and hear all 
that passed. The term solar is also used for the rood- 
loft (q. v.) of a church. In Norfolk, Forby observes 
that the belfry-loft is termed the soller, or the bell- 
soller. 


Solares, or Chamsi, a small sect inhabiting a 
certain district of Mesopotamia, and supposed by some 
to be descendants of the Samsacans mentioned by Epi- 
phanius, Hyde (History of the Ancient Religion of the 
Persians) describes them as amounting to not more 
than a thousand souls; having no priests nor doctors, 
and no places of meeting except caves, where they per- 
form their religious worship, the mysteries of which 
are kept so secret that they have not been discovered 
even by those who have been converted to the Chris- 
tian religion. Being compelled by the Mohammedans 
to declare themselves members of some Christian com- 
munion, they chose the Jacobite sect, baptizing their 
children and burying their dead according to the cus- 
tom of these Christians. They are considered by some 
to be the same as the ELKESAITES (q. v.). See Gard- 
ner, Faiths of the World, s.v.; Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. 
iii, 124. 


Solari, Andrea, surnamed del Gobbo, an Italian 
painter, flourished in the former half of the 16th cen- 
tury. He was a good colorist, and evidently belonged 
to the school of Da Vinci. He painted the members 
of the Holy Family for various museums, and took part 
in the decoration of the castle of Gaillon. 


Solari, Cristoforo, surnamed il Gobbo, an Italian 
sculptor and architect, brother of the preceding, flour- 
ished in the latter part of the 15th century. Ile was 
one of the most illustrious artists that worked at Char- 
treuse and Pavia, and on the cathedral of Milan. It is 
difficult to distinguish his pieces, except some sacred 
figures in Milan. 


Solder (P37, débek, from P35, to stick), welding of 
metal (Isa. xli, 7). The same Heb. word likewise de- 
notes a “joint” of a coat of mail (1 Kings xxiii, 24; 2 
Chron. xviii, 33), 

Soldier (in Heb. only collect. for N3Y, an army; 
or by periphrase; orparwrng). See ARMY. 

SOLDIER OF CHRIST, an expression borrowed 
from a well-known Scripture simile, and frequently in- 
troduced or alluded to in the Prayer-book (see Offices 
Jor Baptism). In some of the older writers of the 
Church of England the word “knight” was used in 
the same sense; “The fourth gift of the Holy Spirit is 


SOLDINS 


the gift of strength which armeth God's knight, and 
maketh his soul hardy and strong to suffer divers dis- 
eases to God's love” (Wycliffe). 


Soldins, a Christian sect, so called from their lead- 
er, one Soldin, a Greek priest. They appeared about 
the middle of the th century in the kingdoms of 
Saba and Godolia. They altered the manner of the 
sacrifice of the mass; their priests offered gold, their 
deacons incense, and their subdeacons myrrh; and 
this in memory of the like offerings made to the in- 
fant Jesus by the wise men. Very few authors men- 
tion the Soldins, neither do we know whether they still 
subsist. 


Sole (53, prop. the palm of the hand). See Foor. 


Soléa (owXéa, coda), a part of the church respect- 
ing which ecclesiastical writers are not agreed. Latin 
writers use the word solea. It is supposed to denote 
certain seats at the entrance of the chancel appropri- 
ated to the use of emperors, kings, magistrates, or other 
persons of distiuction. ‘The seats of the inferior clergy 
and monks are sometimes designated by the same name. 
According to Walcott (Sacred Archeol. s. v.) it was 
the space in a Greek church between the ambon and 
sanctuary; in a Latin church between the choir and 
presbytery. In the basilica it was raised several steps 
above the ambon and the choir of minor clerks, Here 
the communion was given to all but the clergy, and 
subdeacons and readers sat, and the candidate for the 
priesthood was led from this part to the altar. 


Solemn League and Covenant. See Cove- 
NANT (SOLEMN LEAGUE AND). 


Solemn Service, a modern Anglican term used 
to signify a choral celebration of the holy eucharist with 
priest, deacon, and subdeacon, or with music. It is 
equivalent to the “high mass” or “solemn mass” of 
the Roman Catholics, and if used of evening service is 
the same as “solemn vespers.” 


Solemnities, Tur, was an ancient term to desig- 
nate the holy eucharist. 


Solicitant, one who, abusing the privacy of the 
confessional, tempts women to a violation of chastity. 
This kind of solicitation became so common in Spain 
that pope Paul IV promulgated a bull against solici- 
tants. Nor was this custom confined to Spain; it was 
rife in Portugal, England, France, and Germany, A 
German council held A.D. 1225 charged the priests 
with unchastity, voluptuousness, and obscenity. Greg- 
ory XV issued a bull on this accursed practice in 1622, 
bearing the title Universi Domini, which was con- 
firmed by Benedict XIV, June, 1741. Another bull 
was also issued by the same pontiff in 1745. 


Solifidianism, the doctrine that faith is the whole 
of religion, such doctrine being preceded by an errone- 
ous description of faith. ‘There are two forms of Soli- 
fidianism—one resting the whole of religion in the re- 
ception by the intellect of correct dogma; the other in 
an inner sense or persuasion of the man that God’s 
promises belong to him. Those who hold the latter 
view are called also Fiduciurtes. It is easily seen that 
Solifidianism, in both its forms, destroys the nature of 
faith. ‘The former refers faith to the intellect alone, 
with a suppression or entire exclusion of the grace of 
God and the renewed will; and tends to the superseding 
of good works; the latter suppresses the action of the 
reason and understanding, and substitutes for a reason- 
able faith an unreasoning and groundless persuasion. 

The former error may take the shape of a mainte- 
nance of orthodoxy, which, however, will be found to be 
an extremely deficient representation of Christian doc- 
trine, omitting those doctrines which have most power 
to move the will, and striving to bring others within 
the comprehension of man’s understanding. The more 
common form is that of advancing the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith into the substance of the Gospel. Such 
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Solifidians teach that good works are not necessary to 
justification. 

The second form of Solifidianism generally connects 
itself‘with a one-sided or perverted view of the doctrine 
ofelection. It advances the error that Christ died only 
for the elect, and that the elect cannot fall from grace, 
and it rests on an inward sense or persuasion of one’s 
own election. It speaks of faith, but makes fides the 
same as fiducia; and the latter it makes to be, not the 
witness of the Spirit with our spirits, i.e. with an en- 
lightened conscience and understanding, but a mere in- 
ner sense or persuasion, held without appeal to the con- 
science. Both forms of Solifidianism lead to Antino- 
mianism- 


Solifidians, those who maiutain the principles of 
SOLIFIDIANISM (q. V.) 


Solimena, Frascesco, an Italian painter, was 
born Oct. 4, 1657, near Naples, and studied first under 
his father, Angelo, but was afterwards sent by cardinal 
Orsini to Naples, where he studied under various emi- 
nent painters. He became in some sort a universal art- 
ist, but executed several sacred designs, which are found 
in the churches of Naples. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Solis, ANTONIO DE, a Spanish ecclesiastic and poet, 
was born at Placenza, in Old Castile, July 18, 1610, and 
was sent to Salamanca to study law. His preference, 
however, was for poetry, which he cultivated with great 
success, 80 that he was considered by Cornero to have 
been the best comic poet that Spain ever saw. He be- 
came secretary to the count de Oropesa, and in 1642 
Philip IV made him one of his secretaries. After Phil- 
ip’s death the queen-regent made him first historiog- 
rapher of the Indies, a place of great profit as well as 
honor. Eventually Solis resolved to dedicate himself 
to the service of the Church, and was ordained a priest 
at the age of fifty-seven. He now wrote nothing but 
some dramatic pieces upon subjects of devotion, which 
are represented in Spain on certain festivals, He died 
April 19, 1686. His Comedies were printed at Madrid 
(1681, 4to) :—his sacred and profane poems at the same 
place (1716, 4to) :—his History of Mexico often, but par- 
ticularly at Brussels (1704, fol.). There is also a collec- 
tion of his Letters (Madrid, 1737). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog, Générale, 8. v. 

Solitaires, nuns of the Order of St. Peter of 
Alcantara, instituted by cardinal Barberini in 1670. 
They imitate the austere practices of their patron 
saint, observe perpetual silence, and employ their 
time wholly in spiritual exercises, They go bare- 
foot, gird themselves with a linen cord, and wear no 
linen, 


Solitaries, a term which designates such as addict 
themselves to a retired or solitary life. It was original- 
ly applied not only to such as retired to absolute soli- 
tude in caves and deserts, but also to such as lived apart 
from the world in separate societies, 


Solitarii, a branch of the MANICHAANS (q.V.). 
While the Theodosian Code decreed capital punish- 
ment upon some of the other branches of this obnox- 
ious sect, the Solitarii were only punished with con- 
fiscation. 


Sol’omon (Heb. Shelomoh’, Mad}, peaceful ; Sept. 
Larwpwv; New Test. and Josephus, Zo\ouwy; Vulg. 
Solomo), the son of David by Bathsheba, and his 
successor upon the throne. B.C, 1013-973. The 
importance of his character and reign justify a full 
treatment here, in which we present a digest of the 
Scriptural information with modern criticism. See 
Davi. 

I. Sources.—1. The comparative scantiness of his- 
torical data for a life of Solomon is itself significant. 
While that of David occupies 1 Sam, xvi-xxxi, 2 Sam. 
i-xxiy, 1 Kings i, ii, 1 Chron. x-xxix, that of Solomon 
fills only the eleven chapters 1 Kings i-xi and the nine 
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2 Chron. i-ix. The compilers of those books felt, as by 
a true inspiration, unlike the authors of the Apocryphal 
literature cited below, that the wanderings, wars, and 
sufferings of David were better fitted for the instruction 
of after-ages than the magnificence of his son. They 
manifestly give extracts only from larger works which 
were before them, “The book of the acts of Solomon” 
(1 Kings xi, 41); “The book of Nathan the prophet, 
the book of Ahijah the Shilonite, the visions of Iddo 
the seer” (2 Chron. ix, 29). Those which they do give 
bear, with what for the historian is a disproportionate 
fulness, on the early glories of his reign, and speak but 
little (those in 2 Chron. not at all) of its later sins and 
misfortunes, and we are consequently unable ‘to follow 
the annals of Solomon step by step. 

2. Ewald, with all his usual. fondness for assigning 
different portions of each book of the Old Test. to a se- 
ries of successive editors, goes through the process here 
with much ingenuity, but without any very satisfactory 
result (Gesch. Isr. iii, 259-263), A more interesting 
inquiry would be to which of the books above named 
we may refer the sections that the compilers have put 
together. We shall probably not be far wrong in think- 
ing of Nathan, far advanced in life at the commence- 
ment of the reign, David’s chief adviser during the 
years ir which he was absorbed in the details of the 
Temple and its ritual, himself a priest (1 Kings iv, 5 
[Heb.]; comp. Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iii, 116), as having 
written the account of the accession of Solomon and the 
dedication of the Temple (1 Kings i-viii, 66, 2 Chron. 
i-viii, 15). The prayer of Solomon, so fully repro- 
duced and so obviously precomposed, may have been 
written under his guidance. To Ahijah the Shilonite, 
active at the close of the reign, alive some time after 
Jeroboam’s accession, we may ascribe the short record 
of the sin of Solomon, and of the revolution to which he 
himself had so largely contributed (1 Kings xi). From 
the book of the acts of Solomon probably came the mis- 
cellaneous facts as to the commerce and splendor of his 
reign (ix, 10-x, 29). 

3. Besides the direct history of the Old Test., we may 
find some materials for the life of Solomon in the books 
that bear his name, and in the psalms which are refer- 
red by some to his time ( Psa. ii, xlv, lxxii, cxxvil ). 
Whatever doubts may hang over the date and author- 
ship of Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs, we may at 
least see in them the reflection of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of his reign. If we accept the latest date which 
recent criticism has assigned to them, they elaborately 
work up materials which were accessible to the writers 
and are not accessible to us. If we refer them in their 
substance, following the judgment of the most advanced 
Shemitic scholars, to the Solomonic period itself, they 
then come before us with all the freshness and vividness 
of contemporary evidence ( Renan, Hist. des Langues Sé- 
mit, p. 131). 

4. Other materials are very scanty. The history of 
Josephus is, for the most part, only a loose and inac- 
curate paraphrase of the Old-Test. narrative. In him, 
and in the more erudite among early Christian writers, 
we find some fragments of older history not without 
their value—extracts from archives alleged to exist at 
Tyre in the first century of the Christian sera, and from 
the Pheenician histories of Menander and Dius (Ant. 
viil, 2,6; 5, 3), from Eupolemus (Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
ix, 30), from Alexander Polyhistor, Menander, and Lai- 
tus (Clem. Al. Strom. i, 21). Writers such as these 
were of course only compilers at second-hand, but they 
probably had access to some earlier documents which 
have now perished. 

5. The legends of later Oriental literature will claim 
a distinct notice. All that they contribute to history is 
the help they give us in realizing the impression made 
by the colossal greatness of Solomon, as in earlier and 
later times by that of Nimrod and Alexander, on the 
minds of men of many countries and through many 
ages. 
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II. Early Life.—1. The student of the life of Solo- 
mon must take as his starting-point the circumstances 
of his birth. He was the child of David's old age, the 
last-born of all his sons (1 Chron. iii, 5). B.C. 1034. 
The narrative of 2 Sam. xii leaves, it is true, a different 
impression, On the other hand, the order of the names 
in 1 Chron. iii, 5 is otherwise unaccountable. Josephus 
distinctly states it (Ant. vii, 14, 2). His mother had 
gained over David a twofold power—first, as the object 
of a passionate though guilty love; and, next, as the 
one person to whom, in his repentance, he could make 
something like restitution. The months that preceded 
his birth were for the conscience-stricken king a time 
of self-abasement. The birth itself of the child who 
was to replace the one that had been smitten must have 
been looked for as a pledge of pardon and a sign of hope. 
The feelings of the king and of his prophet-guide ex- 
pressed themselves in the names with which they wel- 
comed it. The yearnings of the “man of war,” who 
“had shed much blood,” for a time of peace—yearnings 
which had shown themselves before, when he gave to 
his third son the name of Ab-salom (= father of peace)— 
now led him to give to the new-born infant the name 
of Solomon (Shelomoh =the peaceful one). Nathan, 
with a marked reference to the meaning of the king’s 
own name (=the darling, the beloved one), takes an- 
other form of the same word, and joins it, after the 
growing custom of the time, with the name of Jehovah. 
David had been the darling of his people. Jedid-jah 
(the name was coined for the purpose) should be the 
darling of the Lord (2 Sam. xii, 24, 25, see Ewald, Gesch. 
Isr. iti, 215). See JEpipIAH. According to the re- 
ceived interpretation of Prov. xxxi, 1, his mother also 
contributed an ideal name, Lemuel (=to God, Deoda- 
tus), the dedicated one (comp. Ewald, Poet. Biich. iv, 
173). On this hypothesis the reproof was drawn forth 
by the king’s intemperance and sensuality. In contrast 
to what his wives were, she draws the picture of what 
a pattern wife ought to be (Pineda, De Reb. Sol. i, 4). 

2. The influences to which the childhood of Solomon 
was thus exposed must have contributed largely to de- 
termine the character of his after-years. The inquiry 
what was the education which ended in such wonderful 
contrasts—a wisdom then, and perhaps since, unparal- 
leled, a sensuality like that of Louis X V—cannot but be 
instructive. The three influences which must have en- 
tered most largely into that education were those of his 
father, his mother, and the teacher under whose charge 
he was placed from his earliest infancy (2 Sam. xii, 25). 

(1.) The fact just stated that a prophet-priest was 
made the special instructor indicates the king’s earnest 
wish that this child at least should be protected against 
the evils which, then and afterwards, showed them- 
selves in his elder sons, and be worthy of the name he 
bore. At first, apparently, there was no distinct pur- 
pose to make him his heir. Absalom is still the king's 
favorite son (2 Sam. xiii, 37; xviii, 33)—is looked on 
by the people as the destined successor (xiv, 13; xv, 1- 
6). The death of Absalom, when Solomon was about 
ten vears old, left the place vacant, and David, passing 
over the claims of all his elder sons, those by Bathsheba 
included, guided by the influence of Nathan, or by his 
own discernment of the gifts and graces which were 
tokens of the love of Jehovah, pledged his word in se- 
cret to Bathsheba that he, and no other, should be the 
heir (1 Kings i, 13). The words which were spoken 
somewhat later express, doubtless, the purpose which 
guided him throughout (1 Chron. xxviii, 9, 20). The 
son’s life should not be as his own had been, one of 
hardships and wars, dark crimes and passionate repent- 
ance, but, from first to last, be pure, blameless, peaceful, 
fulfilling the ideal of glory and of righteousness, after 
which he himself had vainly striven. The glorious 
visions of Psa. lxxii may be looked on as the prophetic 
expansion of those hopes of his old age. So far, all was 
well. But we may not ignore the fact that the later 
years of David's life presented a change for the worse 
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as well as for the better. His sins, though forgiven, 
left behind it the Nemesis of an enfeebled will and a 
less generous activity. The liturgical element of relig- 
ion becomes, after the first passionate outpouring of 
Psa. li, unduly predominant. He lives to amass treas- 
ures and materials for the Temple which he may not 
build (xxii, 5, 14). He plans with his own hands all 
the details of its architecture (xxviii, 19). He organ- 
izes on a scale of elaborate magnificence all the attend- 
ance of the priesthood and the choral services of the 
Levites (xxiv, xxv). But, meanwhile, his duties as a 
king are neglected. He no longer sits in the gate to 
do judgment (2 Sam. xv, 2, 4). He leaves the sin of 
Amnon unpunished “ because he loved him, for he was 
his first-born” (Sept. at 2 Sam. xiii, 21). The hearts of 
the people fall away from him. First Absalom and 
then Sheba become formidable rivals (2 Sam. xv, 6; 
xx, 2). The history of the numbering of the people 
(xxiv; 1 Chron. xxi) implies the purpose of some act 
of despotism—a poll-tax or a conscription (2 Sam. xxiv, 
9 makes the latter the more probable)—such as startled 
all his older and more experienced counsellors. If in 
“ the last words of David” belonging to this period there 
is the old devotion, the old hungering after righteous- 
ness (xxiii, 2-5), there is also—tirst generally (ver. 6, 
7), and afterwards resting on individual offenders (1 
Kings ii, 5-8)—a more passionate desire to punish those 
who had wronged him, a painful recurrence of vindic- 
tive thoughts for offences which he had once freely for- 
given, and which were not greater than his own. We 
cannot rest in the belief that his influence over his son’s 
character was one exclusively for good. 

(2.) In Eastern countries, and under a system of polyg- 
amy, the son is more dependent, even than elsewhere, 
on the character of the mother. The history of the 
Jewish monarchy furnishes many instances of that de- 
pendence. It recognises it in the care with which it 
records the name of each monarch’s mother. Nothing 
that we know of Bathsheba leads us to think of her as 
likely to mould her son’s mind and heart to the higher 
forms of goodness. She offers no resistance to the king's 
passion (Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iii, 211). She makes it a 
stepping-stone to power. She is a ready accomplice in 
the scheme by which her shame was to have been con- 
cealed. Doubtless she, tov, was sorrowful and penitent 
when the rebuke of Nathan was followed by her child's 
death (2 Sam. xii, 24), but the after-history shows that 
the grand-daughter of Ahithophbel had inherited not a 
little of his character. A willing adultress, who had be- 
come devout, but had not ceased to be ambitious, could 
hardly be more, at the best, than the Madame de Main- 
tenon of a king whose contrition and piety were render- 
ing him, unlike his former self, unduly passive in the 
hands of others. See BATHSHERA. 

(3.) What was likely to be the influence of the prophet 
to whose care the education of Solomon was confided? 
(Heb. of 2 Sam. xii, 25). We know, beyond all doubt, 
that he could speak bold and faithful words when they 
were needed (2 Sam. vii, 1-17; xii, 1-14). But this 
power, belonging to moments or messages of special in- 
spiration, does not involve the permanent possession of 
a clear-sighted wisdom or of aims uniformly high, and 
we in vain search the later years of David’s reign for 
any proof of Nathan’s activity for good. He gives him- 
self to the work of writing the annals of David's reign 
(1 Chron. xxix, 29). He places his own sons in the 
way of being the companions and counsellors of the fut- 
ure king (1 Kings iv, 5). The absence of his name 
from the history of the “numbering,” and the fact that 
the census was followed early in the reign of Solomon 
by heavy burdens and a forced service, almost lead us 
to the conclusion that the prophet had acquiesced in a 
measure which had in view the magnificence of the 
Temple, and that it was left to David’s own heart, re- 
turning to its better impulses (2 Sam. xxiv, 10), and to 
an older and less courtly prophet, to protest against an 
act which began in pride and tended to oppression. Jo- 
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sephus, with his usual inaccuracy, substitutes Nathan 
for Gad in his narrative (Ant. vii, 13, 2). 

3. Under these influences the boy grew up. At the 
age of ten or eleven he must have passed through the 
revolt of Absalom and shared his father’s exile (2 Sam. 
xv, 16). He would be taught all that priests or Levites 
or prophets had to teach; music and song; the book of 
the law of the Lord in such portions and in such forms 
as were then current; the “ proverbs of the ancients,” 
which his father had been wont to quote (1 Sam. xxiv, 
13); probably also a literature which has survived only 
in fragments; the boek of Jasher, the upright ones, the 
heroes of the people; the book of the wars of the Lord; 
the wisdom, oral or written, of the sages of his own 
tribe, Heman, and Ethan, and Calcol, and Darda (1 
Chron. ii, 6), who contributed so largely to the noble 
hymns of this period (Psa. 1xxxviii, 1xxxix), and proba- 
bly were incorporated into the choir of the tabernacle 
(Ewald, Gesch. Tsr. iii, 355). The growing intercourse 
of Israel with the Phoenicians would naturally lead to a 
wider knowledge of the outlying world and its wonders 
than had fallen to his father’s lot. Admirable, however, 
as all this was, a shepherd -life, like his father’s, fur- 
nished, we may believe, a better education for the king- 
ly calling (Psa. lxxviii, 70,71). Born to the purple, 
there was the inevitable risk of a selfish luxury. Cradled 
in liturgies, trained to think chiefly of the magnificent 
“palace” of Jehovah (1 Chron. xxix, 19) of which he 
was to be the builder, there was the danger first of an 
æsthetic formalism and then of ultimate indifference. 

III. Accesston.—1. The feebleness of David’s old age 
led to an attempt which might have deprived Solomon 
of the throne his father destined for him. Adonijah, 
next in order of birth to Absalom, like Absalom, “ was 
a goodly man” (1 Kings i, 6), in full maturity of vears, 
backed by the oldest of the king’s friends and counsel- 
lors, Joab and Abiathar, and by all the sons of David, 
who looked with jealousy — the latter on the obvious 
though not as yet declared preference of the latest-born, 
aud the former on the growing influence of the rival 
counsellors who were most in the king’s favor, Nathan, 
Zadok, and Benaiah. Following in the steps of Absa- 
lom, he assumed the kingly state of a chariot and a 
body-guard; and David, more passive than ever, looked 
on in silence. At last a time was chosen for openly 
proclaiming him as king. A solemn feast at En-rogel 
was to inaugurate the new reign. All were invited to 
it but those whom it was intended to displace. It was 
necessary for those whose interests were endangered, 
backed apparently by two of David’s surviving elder 
brothers (1 Chron. ii, 13, 14; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iii, 266), 
to take prompt measures, Bathsheba and Nathan took 
counsel together. The king was reminded of his oath. 
A virtual abdication was pressed upon him as the only 
means by which the succession of his favorite son could 
be secured. The whole thing was completed with won- 
derful rapidity. Riding on the mule well known as be- 
longing to the king, attended by Nathan the prophet 
and Zadok the priest, and, more important still, by the 
king’s special company of the thirty Gibborim, or mighty 
men (1 Kings i, 10, 33), and the body-guard of the Che- 
rethites and Pelethites (mercenaries, and therefore not 
liable to the contagion of popular feeling) under the 
command of Benaiah (himself, like Nathan and Zadok, 
of the sons of Aaron), he went down to Gihon and 
was proclaimed and anointed king. (According to later 
Jewish teaching, a king was not anointed when he suc- 
ceeded to his father, except in the case of a previous 
usurpation or a disputed succession [ Otho, Lex. Rabbin. 
s. v. “Rex” ].) The shouts of his followers fell on the 
startled ears of the guests at Adonijah’s banquet. Hap- 
pily they were as yet committed to no overt act, and 
they did not venture on one now. One by one they 
rose and departed. The plot had failed. The counter 
coup d'état of Nathan and Bathsheba had been success- 
ful. Such incidents are common enough in the history 
of Eastern monarchies. They are usually followed by 
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a massacre of the defeated party. Adonijah expected 
such an issue, and took refuge at the horns of the altar. 
In this instance, however, the young conqueror used his 
triumph generously. ‘The lives both of Adonjjah and 
his partisans were spared, at least for atime. What 
had been dune hurriedly was done afterwards in more 
solemn form. Svlomon was presented to a great gath- 
ering of all the notables of Israel with a set speech, in 
which the old king announced what was, to his mind, 
the programme of the new reign, a time of peace and 
plenty, of a stately worship, of devotion to Jehovah. A 
few months more and Solomon found himself, by his 
father’s death, the sole occupant of the throne. 

2. The position to which he succeeded was unique. 
Never before, and never after, did the kingdom of Israel 
take its place among the great monarchies of the East, 
able to ally itself or to contend on equal terms with 
Egypt or Assyria, stretching from the river Euphrates 
to the border of Egypt, from the Mediterranean to the 
Gulf of Akaba, receiving annual tributes from many 
subject princes (see Hase, Regni Salom. Descriptio [ No- 
rimb. 1739]). Large treasures accumulated through 
many years were at his disposal. The sums mentioned 
are (1) the public funds for building the Temple, 100,000 
talents (kikarim) of gold and 1,000,000 of silver; (2) 
David's private offerings, 3000 talents of gold and 7000 
of silver. Besides these, large sums of unknown amount 
were believed to have been stored up in the sepulchre 
of David. 3000 talents were taken from it by Hyrca- 
nus (Josephus, Ant. vii, 15,3; xiii, 8,4; xvi,7,1). The 
people, with the exception of the tolerated worship in 
high places, were true servants of Jehovah. Knowl- 
edge, art, music, poetry, had received a new impulse, 
and were moving on with rapid steps to such perfection 
as the age and the race were capable of attaining. We 
may rightly ask what manner of man he was, outward- 
ly and inwardly, who at the age of about twenty was 
called to this glorious sovereignty? We have, it is 
true, no direct description in this case as we have of 
the earlier kings. There are, however, materials for fill- 
ing up the gap. The wonderful impression which Sol- 
omon made upon all who came near him may well lead 
us to believe that with him, as with Saul and David, Ab- 
salom and Adonijah, as with most other favorite princes 
of Eastern peoples, there must have been the fascination 
and the grace of a noble presence. Whatever higher 
mystic meaning may be latent in Psa. xlv, or the Song 
of Songs, we are compelled to think of them as having 
had, at least, a historical starting-point. They tell us 
of one who was, in the eyes of the men of his own time, 
“fairer than the children of men,” the face “bright and 
ruddy” as his father’s (Cant. v, 10; 1 Sam. xvii, 42), 
bushy locks, dark as the raven’s wing, yet not without 
a golden glow (possibly sprinkled with gold-dust, as was 
the hair of the youths who waited on him [Josephus, 
Ant, viii, 7, 3], or dyed with henna [ Michaelis, note in 
Lowth, Prel. xxxi]), the eyes soft as “the eyes of 
doves,” the “countenance as Lebanon, excellent as the 
cedars,” “the chiefest among ten thousand, the alto- 
gether lovely” (Cant. v, 9-16). Add to this all gifts 
of a noble, far-reaching intellect, large and ready sym- 
pathies, a playful and genial humor, the lips “full of 
grace,” the soul “anointed” as “with the oil of glad- 
ness” (Psa. xlv), and we may form some notion of what 
the king was like in that dawn of his golden prime. 

8. The historical starting-point of the Song of Songs 
just spoken of connects itself, in all probability, with 
the earliest facts in the history of the new reign. The 
narrative, as told in 1 Kings ii, is not a little per- 
plexing. Bathsheba, who had before stirred up David 
against Adonijah, now appears as interceding for him, 
begging that Abishag the Shunamite, the virgin con- 
cubine of David, might be given him as a wife. Sol- 
omon, who till then had professed the profoundest rev- 
erence for his mother, his willingness to grant her any- 
thing, suddenly flashes into fiercest wrath at this. He 
detects what ber unsuspicious generosity had not per- 
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ceived. The petition is treated as part of a conspiracy 
in which Joab and Abiathar are sharers. Benaiah is 
once more called in. Adonijah is put to death at once. 
Joab is slain even within the precincts of the taberna- 
cle, to which he had fled as an asylum. Abiathar is 
deposed and exiled, sent to a life of poverty and shame 
(1 Kings ii, 31-36), and the high-priesthood transferred 
to another family more ready thau he had been to pass 
from the old order to the new, and to accept the voices 
of the prophets as greater than the oracles which had 
belonged exclusively to the priesthood. See URIM AND 
THumMMiImM. Abiathar is declared “ worthy of death,” 
clearly not for any new offences, but for his participa- 
tion in Adonijah’s original attempt; and Joab is put 
to death because he is alarmed at the treatment of his 
associates (ver. 26-29), which implies collusion on his 
part. The king sees in the movement a plot to keep 
him still in the tutelage of childhood, to entrap him 
into admitting his elder brother’s right to the choicest 
treasure of his father’s harem, and therefore virtually to 
the throne, or at least to a regency in which he would 
have his own partisans as counsellors. With a keen- 
sighted promptness he crushes the whole scheme. He 
gets rid of a rival, fulfils David’s dying counsels as to 
Joab, and asserts his own independence. Soon after- 
wards an opportunity is thrown in his way of getting 
rid of one [see SHIMEI] who had been troublesome be- 
fore and might be troublesome again. He presses the 
letter of a compact against a man who by his infatuated 
disregard of it seemed given over to destruction (ver. 36- 
46). (An elaborate vindication.of Solomon’s conduct in 
this matter may be found in Menthen, Thesaur. vol. i; 
Slisser, Diss. de Salom. Processu contra Shimei.) There 
is, however, no needless slaughter. The other “sons of 
David” are still spared, and one of them, Nathan, be- 
comes the head of a distinct family (Zech. xii, 2) which 
ultimately fills up the failure of the direct succession 
(Luke iii, 31). As he punishes his father’s enemies, he 
also shows kindness to the friends who had been faithful 
to him, Chimhanm, the son of Barzillai, apparently re- 
ceives an inheritance near the city of David, and prob- 
ably in the reign of Solomon displays his inherited hos- 
pitality by building a caravansary for the strangers 
whom the fame and wealth of Solomon drew to Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam. xix, 31-40; 1 Kings ii, 7; Jer. xli, 17; 
Ewald, Gesch, Isr. iti, 247; Proph. ii, 191). 

IV. Foreign Policy.—The want of sufficient data for 
a continuous history has already been noticed. All that 
we have are (a) The duration of the reign, forty years 
(1 Kings xi, 42). (Josephus, again inaccurate, length- 
ens the reign to eighty years, and makes the age at ac- 
cession fourteen [ Ant. viii, 7,8].) (b) The commence- 
ment of the Temple in the fourth, its completion in the 
eleventh year of his reign (vi, 1, 37,38). (c) The com- 
mencement of his own palace in the seventh, its com- 
pletion in the twentieth year (vii, 1; 2 Chron. viii, 1). 
(d) The conquest of Hamath-zobah, and the consequent 
foundation of cities in the region north of Palestine after 
the twentieth year (ver. 1-6). With materials so scanty 
as these, it will be better to group the chief facts in an 
order which will best enable us to appreciate their sig- 
nificance. 

1. Egypt.—The first act of the foreign policy of the 
new reign must have been to most Israelites a very 
startling one. He made affinity with Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt. He married Pharaoh's daughter (1 Kings iii, 
1). Since the time of the Exode there had been no 
intercourse between the two countries. David and his 
counsellors had taken no steps to promote it. Egypt 
had probably taken part in assisting Edom in its resist- 
ance to David (1 Chron. xi, 23; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iii, 
182), and had received Hadad, the prince of Edom, with 
royal honors. The king had given him his wife's sister 
in marriage, and adopted his son into his own family 
(1 Kings xi, 14-20). These steps indicated a 
to support him at some future time more actively, and 
Solomon's proposal of marriage was probably intended 
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to counteract it. It was at the time so far successful 
that when Hadad, on hearing of the death of the dread- 
ed leaders of the armies of Israel, David and Joab, 
wished to seize the opportunity of attacking the new 
king, the court of Egypt rendered him no assistance 
(xi, 21, 22). The disturbances thus caused, like those 
of a later date in the north, coming from the foundation 
of a new Svrian kingdom at Damascus by Rezon and 
other fugitives from Zobah (ver. 23-25), might well 
lead Solomon to look out for a powerful support, to ob- 
tain for anew dynasty and a new kingdom a recognition 
by one of older fame and greater power. The immedi- 
ate results were probably favorable enough. The new 
queen brought with her as a dowry the frontier city of 
Gezer, against which, as threatening the tranquillity of 
Israel, and as still possessed by a remnant of the old 
Canaanites, Pharaoh had led his armies. She was re- 
ceived with all honor, the queen-mother herself attend- 
ing to place the diadem on her son’s brow on the day 
of his espousals (Cant, iii, 11). Gifts from the nobles 
of Israel and from Tyre (the latter offered perhaps by a 
Tyrian princess) were lavished at her feet (Psa. xlv, 12). 
It is to be remarked that the daughter of Pharaoh ap- 
pears to have conformed to the Hebrew faith, for she is 
mentioned as if apart from the “strange women” who 
seduced Solomon into the toleration or practice of idol- 
atry (1 Kings xi, 1), and there are no accounts of any 
Egyptian superstitions being introduced during his 
reign. ‘The Egyptian queen dwelt in a separate por- 
tion of the city of David till a palace was reared—the 
presence of the ark on Zion precluded the near residence 
of such a foreigner, though she might have abandoned 
her national gods (2 Chron. viii, 11). She dwelt there 
apparently with attendants of her own race, “the vir- 
gins that be her fellows,” probably conforming in some 
degree to the religion of her adopted country. Accord- 
ing to a tradition which may have some foundation in 
spite of its exaggerated numbers, Pharaoh (Psusennes, 
or, as in the story, Vaphres) sent with her workmen to 
help in building the Temple to the number of 80,000 
( Eupolemus, in Euseb. Prep. Evang. ii, 30-35). The 
“chariots of Pharaoh,” at any rate, appeared in royal 
procession with a splendor hitherto unknown (Cant. 
i, 9). 

The ultimate issue of the alliance showed that it 
was hollow and impolitic. There may have been a 
revolution in Egypt, changing the dynasty and trans- 
ferring the seat of power to Bubastis (Ewald, iii, 389). 
There was at any rate a change of policy. The court 
of Egypt welcomes the fugitive Jeroboam when he is 
known to have aspirations after kingly power. There, 
we may believe, by some kind of compact, expressed or 
understood, was planned the scheme which led first to 

` the rebellion of the Ten Tribes, and then to the attack 
of Shishak on the weakened and dismantled kingdom 
of the son of Solomon. Evils such as these were hardly 
counterbalanced by the trade opened by Solomon in the 
fine linen of Egypt, or the supply of chariots and horses 
which, as belonging to aggressive rather than defensive 
warfare, a wiser policy would have led him to avoid 
(1 Kings x, 28, 29). 

2. Tyre.—The alliance with the Phoenician king 
rested on a somewhat different footing. It had been 
part of David’s policy from the beginning of his reign. 
Hiram had been “ever a lover of David.” He, or his 
grandfather (comp. the data given in 2 Sam. v,11; Jose- 
phus, Ant. vii, 3,2; viii, 5,3; Cont. Ap.i, 18; and Ewald, 
iii, 287), had helped him by supplying materials and 
workmen for his palace. As soon as he heard of Solo- 
mon’s accession he sent ambassadors to salute him. A 
correspondence passed between the two kings, which 
ended in a treaty of commerce. (The letters are given 
at length by Josephus [ Ant. viii, 2, 8] and Eupolemus 
[ Eusebius, Prep. Evang. loc. cit. ].) Israel was to be sup- 
plied from Tyre with the materials which were wanted 
for the Temple that was to be the glory of the new 
reign. Gold from Ophir, cedar-wood from Lebanon, 
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probably also copper from Cyprus, and tin from Spain 
or Cornwall (Niebuhr, Lect. on Anc. Hist. i, 79), for the 
brass which was so highly valued, purple from Tyre it- 
self, workmen from among the Zidonians—all these were 
wanted and were given. The opening of Joppa as a 
port created a new coasting-trade, and the materials 
from Tyre were conveyed to it on floats, and thence to 
Jerusalem (2 Chron. ii, 16). The chief architect of the 
Temple, though an Israelite on his mother’s side, belong- 
ing to the tribe of Dan or Naphtali [see Hiram], was 
yet by birth a Tyrian, a namesake of the king. In re- 
turn for these exports, the Phoenicians were only too 
glad to receive the corn and oil of Solomon’s territory. 
Their narrow strip of coast did not produce enough for 
the population of their cities, and then, as at a later 
period, “ their country was nourished” by the broad val- 
leys and plains of Samaria and Galilee (Acts xii, 20). 

The results of the alliance did not end here. Now, for 
the first time in the history of the Israelites, they entered 
on a career as a commercial people. They joined the 
Pheenicians in their Mediterranean voyages to the coasts 
of Spain. See TarsnisH. Solomon’s possession of the 
Edomitish coast enabled him to open to his ally a new 
world of commerce. The ports of Elath and Ezion- 
geber were filled with ships of Tarshish, i. e. merchant- 
ships, for the long voyages, manned chiefly by Phœ- 
nicians, but built at Solomon’s expense, which sailed 
down the Ælanitie Gulf of the Red Sea, on through the 
Indian Ocean, to lands which had before been hardly 
known even by name, to Ophir and Sheba, to Arabia 
Felix, or India, or Ceylon; and brought back, after an 
absence of nearly three years, treasures almost or alto- 
gether new—gold and silver and precious stones, nard, 
aloes, sandal- wood, almug-trees, and ivory; and last, 
but not least in the eyes of the historian, new forms of 
animal life, on which the inhabitants of Palestine gazed 
with wondering eyes, “apes and peacocks,” The in- 
terest of Solomon in these enterprises was shown by his 
leaving his palaces at Jerusalem and elsewhere and 
travelling to Elath and Ezion-geber to superintend the 
construction of the fleet (2 Chron. viii, 17); perhaps 
also to Sidon for a like purpose. (The statement of 
Justin Martyr [ Dial. c. Tryph. c. 34], iv Tedd eidw- 
AoAarpet, receives by the accompanying did yuvaixca 
the character of an extract from some history then ex- 
tant. The marriage of Solomon with a daughter of the 
king of Tyre is mentioned by Eusebius [ Prep. Evang. 
x,11].) Tothe knowledge thus gained we may ascribe 
the wider thoughts which appear in the psalms of this 
and the following periods, as of those who “see the 
wonders of the deep and occupy their business in great 
waters” (Psa. cvii, 23-30); perhaps also as an expe- 
rience of the more humiliating accidents of sea-travel 
(Prov. xxiii, 34, 35). (See the monographs De Navig. 
Salom. by Wichmannshausen [Viteb. 1709], Huetius 
[in Ugolino, vol. vii], Kénigsmann [Slesv. 1800], and 
Reill [in Germ. ] [Dorp. 1834.’ 5 

According to the statement of the Phoenician writers 
quoted by Josephus (Ant. viii, 5, 3), the intercourse of 
the two kirgs had in it also something of the sportive- 
ness and freedom of friends. They delighted to perplex 
each other with hard questions, and laid wagers as to 
their power of answering them. Hiram was at first. the 
loser and paid his forfeits; but afterwards, through the 
help of a sharp-witted Tyrian boy, Abdemon, he solved 
the hard problems, and was in the end the winner. (The 
narrative of Josephus implies the existence of some 
story, more or less humorous, in Tyrian literature, in 
which the wisest of the kings of earth was baffled by a 
boy’s cleverness, A singular pendant to this is found 
in the popular medizval story of Solomon and Morolf, 
in which the latter [an ugly, deformed dwarf] outwits 
the former. A modernized version of this work may 
be found in the Walhalla [ Leipsic, 1844]. Older cop- 
ies, in Latin and German, of the 15th century, are in 
the British Museum Library. The Anglo-Saxon Dia- 
logue of Solomon and Saturn is a mere catechism of 
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scriptural knowledge.) The singular fragment of his- 
tory inserted in 1 Kings ix, 11-14, recording the cession 
by Solomon of sixteen cities, and Hiram’s dissatisfaction 
with them, is perhaps connected with these imperial 
wagers, The king of Tyre revenges himself by a Phe- 
nician bonmot. See CasBuL. He fulfils his part of the 
contract, and pays the stipulated price. 

3. These were the two most important alliances. The 
absence of any reference to Babylon and Assyria, and 
the fact that the Euphrates was recognised as the boun- 
dary of Solomon’s kingdom (2 Chron. ix, 26), suggest 
the inference that the Mesopotamian monarchies were 
at this time comparatively feeble. Other neighboring 
nations were content to pay aunual tribute in the form 
of gifts (ix, 24), The kings of the Hittites and of Syria 
welcomed the opening of a new line of commerce which 
enabled them to find in Jerusalem an emporium where 
they might get the chariots and horses of Egypt (1 
Kings x, 29). This, however, was obviously but a small 
part of the traffic organized by Solomon. The founda- 
tion of cities like Tadmor in the wilderness, and Tiph- 
sah (Thapsacus) on the Euphrates; of others on the 
route, each with its own special market for chariots or 
horses or stores (2 Chron. viii, 3-6); the erection of 
lofty towers on Lebanon (2 Chron. loc. cit. ; Cant. vii, 4), 
pointed to a more distant commerce, opening out the 
resources of Central Asia, reaching, as that of Tyre did 
afterwards (availing itself of this very route), to the 
nomad tribes of the Caspian and the Black seas, to 
Togarmah and Meshech and Tubal (Ezek. xxvii, 13, 
14; comp. Milman, Hist. of the Jews, i, 270). 

With the few exceptions above noted, the reign of 
Solomon verified his name. It was a time of peace: 
“ he had peace on all sides round about him, and Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely” (1 Kings iv, 24,25). The arms 
of David had won the empire which Solomon now en- 
joyed. It was an empire in the Oriental sense, ex- 
tending from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, from 
Thapsacus to Gaza. The outlying territories paid trib- 
ute to their suzerain; “they that dwell in the wilder- 
ness bowed before him; the kings of Tarshish and of 
the isles brought presents; the kings of Sheba and Seba 
offered gifts ;” the Syrian tribes beyond Lebanon and as 
far as Damascus, with Moab, Ammon, and Edom, the 
Arabian clans, the surviving aborigines, and the Philis- 
tines, did homage and paid tribute— “they brought 
presents, and served Solomon all the days of his life.” 
At the same time proper measures or precautions were 
taken to preserve peace. Fortresses seem to have been 
built along the ridges of Lebanon, and on the frontiers 
“ were chariot-cities, and cities of horsemen.” The two 
Beth-horons, on the boundary-line of the great and un- 
easy tribe of Ephraim, and on the high-road between 
Jerusalem and the sea-coast, as well from the east as 
from Philistia and Egypt, were strongly fortified — be- 
came “fenced cities, with walls, bars, and gates” (2 
Chron. viii, 5). For a similar reason the old city of 
Gezer, on the Philistine border, was rebuilt and garri- 
soned; and Hazor and Megiddo, guarding the plain of 
Esdraelon from Syrian or Assyrian attack, rose into 
great fortifications. No doubt, also, on the south, and 
fronting Idumæa and the desert, similar military sta- 
tions were placed at intervals. Such a congeries of 
kingdoms has but a loose coherence, and continues united 
only so long as the central controlling power maintains 
its predominance, so that Solomon’s empire, made up 
of those heterogeneous materials, fell to pieces at his 
death and the revolution that so closely followed it. 

4. The survey of the influence exercised by Solomon 
on surrounding nations would be incomplete if we were 
to pass over that which was more directly personal— 
the fame of his glory and his wisdom. The legends 
which pervade the East are probably not merely the 
expansion of the scanty notices of the Old Test., but (as 
suggested above), like those which gather round the 
names of Nimrod and Alexander, the result of the im- 
pression made by the personal presence of one of the 
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mighty ones of the earth. Cities like Tadmor and 
Tiphsah were not likely to have been founded by a king 
who had never seen and chosen the sites. 2 Chron. viii, 
3, 4, implies the journey which Josephus speaks of (Ant. 
viii, 6, 1), and at Tadmor Solomon was within one dav’s 
journey of the Euphrates, and six of Babylon. (So 
Josephus, loc. cit.; but the day’s journey must have 
been a long one.) Wherever the ships of Tarshish 
went, they carried with them the report, losing nothing 
in its passage, of what their crews had seen and heard. 
The impression made on the Incas of Peru by the power 
and knowledge of the Spaniards offers perhaps the near- 
est approach to what falls so little within the limits of 
our experience, though there was there no personal cen- 
tre round which the admiration could gather itself. The 
journey of the queen of Sheba, though from its circum- 
stances the most conspicuous, did not stand alone. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, of the whole line of country 
between it and the Gulf of Akaba, saw with amazement 
the “great train;” the men with their swarthy faces, 
the camels bearing spices and gold and gems, of a queen 
who had come from the far South, because she had 
heard of the wisdom of Solomon, and connected with it 
“the name of Jehovah” (1 Kings x,1). She came with 
hard questions to test that wisdom, and the words just 
quoted may throw light upon their nature. Not riddles 
and enigmas only, such as the sportive fancy of the 
East delights in, but the ever-old, ever-new, problems 
of life, such as, even in that age and country, were vex- 
ing the hearts of the speakers in the book of Job, were 
stirring in her mind when she communed with Solomon 
of “all that was in her heart” (2 Chron. x, 2). She 
meets us the representative of a body whom the dedica- 
tion-prayer shows to have been numerous, the strangers 
“coming from a far country” because of the “great 
name” of Jehovah (1 Kings viii, 41), many of them 
princes themselves, or the messengers of kings (2 Chron. 
ix, 23). The historians of Israel delighted to dwell on 
her confession that the reality surpassed the fame, “the 
one half of the greatness of thy wisdom was not told 
me” (ver. 6; Ewald, iti, 353), (See Schramm, De Fama 
Salom. [ Herb. 1745 ].) 

The territory of Sheba, according to Strabo, reached 
so far north as to meet that of the Nabathzans, al- 
though its proper seat was at the southernmost angle 
of Arabia. The very rich presents made by the queen 
show the extreme value of her commerce with the He- 
brew monarch; and this early interchange of hospitality 
derives a peculiar interest from the fact that in much 
later ages—those of the Maccabees and downward—the 
intercourse of the Jews with Sheba became so intimate, 
and their influence, and even power, so great. Jewish 
circumcision took root there, and princes held sway 
who were called Jewish. The language of Sheba is be- 
lieved to have been strongly different from the literate 
Arabic; yet, like the Ethiopic, it belonged to the great 
Syro-Arabian family, and was not alien to the Hebrew 
in the same sense that the Egyptian was; and the 
great ease with which the pure monotheism of the Mac- 
cabees propagated itself in Sheba gives plausibility to 
the opinion that even at the time of Solomon the people 
of Sheba had much religious superiority over the Arabs 
and Syrians in general. If so, it becomes clear how 
the curiosity of the southern queen would be worked 
upon by seeing the riches of the distant monarch, 
whose purer creed must have been carried everywhere 
with them by his sailors and servants. See SHEBA. 

V. Internal History. — 1. Administrative Capacity, — 
We can now enter upon the reign of Solomon, in its 
bearing upon the history of Israel, without the necessity 
of a digression. ‘The first prominent scene is one which 
presents his character in its noblest aspect. There were 
two holy places which divided the reverence of the 
people—the ark and its provisional tabernacle at Jeru- 
salem, and the original tabernacle of the congreyation, 
which, after many wanderings, was now pitched at Gib- 
eon. It was thought right that the new king should 
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offer solemn sacrifices at both. After those at Gibeon 
there came that vision of the night which has in all 
ages borne its noble witness to the hearts of rulers. Not 
for riches, or long life, or victory over enemies, would 
the son of David, then at least true to his high calling, 
feeling himself as “a little child” in comparison with 
the vastness of his work, offer his supplications, but for 
a “wise and understanding heart,” that he might judge 
the people. The “speech pleased the Lord.” There 
came in answer the promise of a wisdom “like which 
there had been none before; like which there should 
be none after” (1 Kings iii, 5-15). So far all was well. 
The prayer was a right and noble one. Yet there is 
also a contrast between it and the prayers of David 
which accounts for many other contrasts. The desire 
of David's heart is not chiefly for wisdom, but for holi- 
ness. He is conscious of an oppressing evil, and seeks 
to be delivered from it. He repents, and falls, and re- 
pents again. Solomon asks only for wisdom. He has 
a lofty ideal before him, and seeks to accomplish it; but 
he is as yet haunted by no deeper yearnings, and speaks 
as one who has “no need of repentance.” 

The wisdom asked for was given in large measure, 
and took a varied range. The wide world of nature, 
animate and inanimate, which the enterprises of his 
subjects were throwing open to him, the lives and char- 
acters of men, in all their surface-weaknesses, in all their 
inner depths, lay before him, and he took cognizance of 
all. But the highest wisdom was that wanted for the 
highest work, for governing and guiding, and the his- 
torian hastens to give an illustration of it. The pat- 
tern-instance is in all its circumstances thoroughly Ori- 
ental. The king sits in the gate of the city, at the early 
dawn, to settle any disputes, however strange, between 
any litigants, however humble. In the rough-and-ready 
test which turns the scales of evidence, before so evenly 
balanced, there is a kind of rough bumor as well as sa- 
gacity specially attractive to the Eastern mind, then 
and at all times (1 Kings iii, 16-28). 

But the power to rule showed itself not in judging 
only, but in organizing. The system of government 
which he inherited from David received a fuller expan- 
sion. Prominent among the “ princes” of his kingdom, 
i. e. officers of his own appointment, were members of 
the priestly order: Azariah the son of Zadok, Zadok 
himself the high-priest, Benaiah the son of Jehoiada 
as captain of the host, another Azariah and Zabud, the 
sons of Nathan—one over the officers (Nitstsabim) who 
acted as purvevors to the king’s household (1 Kings iv, 
2-5), the other in the more confidential character of 
“king’s friend.” In addition to these, there were the 
two scribes (Sopherim), the king's secretaries, drawing 
up his edicts and the like [see ScriBE], Elihoreph and 
Ahiah, the recorder or annalist of the king’s reign (Afaz- 
kir), the superintendent of the king’s house and house- 
hold expenses (Isa. xxii, 15), including probably the 
harem. The last in order, at once the most indispensa- 
ble and the most hated, was Adoniram, who presided 
“over the tribute,” that word including probably the 
personal service of forced labor (comp. Keil, Comm. ad 
loc., and Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iti, 334). 

2. Exchequer.—The last name leads us to the king’s 

‘finances. ‘The first impression of the facts given us is 
that of abounding plenty. That all the drinking-ves- 
sels of the two palaces should be of pure gold was a 
small thing, “ nothing accounted of in the days of Solo- 
mon” (1 Kings x, 21). “Silver was in Jerusalem as 
stones, and cedars as the sycamore-trees in the vale” 
(x, 27). The people were “eating and drinking and 
making merry” (iv, 20). The treasures left by David 
for building the Temple might well seem almost inex- 
haustible (1 Chron. xxix, 1-7). (We labor, however, 
under a twofold uncertainty, [1] as to the accuracy of 
the numbers, [2] as to the value of the terms. Pri- 
deaux, followed by Lewis, estimates the amount at 
£833,000,000, yet the savings of the later years of Da- 
vid's life, for one special purpose, could hardly have 
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surpassed the national debt of England [comp. Milman, 
History of the Jews, i, 267 ].) The large quantities of 
the precious metals imported from Ophir and Tarshish 
would speak, to a people who had not learned the les- 
sons of a long experience, of a boundless source of wealth 
(1 Kings ix, 28). All the kings and princes of the sub- 
ject provinces paid tribute in the form of gifts, in mon- 
ey and in kind, “ at a fixed rate vear by year” (x, 25). 
Monopolies of trade, then, as at all times in the East, 
contributed to the king’s treasury, and the trade in the 
fine linen and chariots and horses of Egypt must have 
brought in large profits (ver. 28,29). The king’s domain- 
lands were apparently let out, as vineyards or for other 
purposes, at a fixed annual rental (Cant. viii, 11). Upon 
the Israelites (probably not till the later period of his 
reign) there was levied a tax of ten per cent. on their 
produce (1 Sam. viii, 15). All the provinces of his own 
kingdom, grouped apparently in a special order for this 
purpose, were bound each in turn to supply the king’s 
enormous household with provisions (1 Kings iv, 21-23). 
The total amount thus brought into the treasury in 
gold, exclusive of all payments in kind, amounted to 
666 talents (x,14). See Tax. 

The profound peace which the nation enjoyed as a 
fruit of David's victories stimulated the industry of all 
Israel. The tribes beyond the Jordan had become rich 
by the plunder of the Hagarenes, and had a wide dis- 
trict where their cattle might multiply to an indefinite 
extent. The agricultural tribes enjoyed a soil and cli- 
mate in some parts eminently fruitful, and in all richly 
rewarding the toil of irrigation; so that, in the security 
of peace, nothing more was wanted to develop the re- 
sources of the nation than markets for its various prod- 
uce. In food for men and cattle, in timber and fruit- 
trees, in stone, and probably in the useful metals, the 
land supplied of itself all the first wants of its people in 
abundance, For exportation, it is distinctly stated that 
wheat, barley, oil, and wine were in chief demand; to 
which we may conjecturally add, wool, hides, and other 
raw materials, The king undoubtedly had large dis- 
tricts and extensive herds of his own; but besides this, 
he received presents in kind from his own people and 
from the subject nations; and it was possible in this 
way to make demands upon them, without severe op- 
pression, to an extent that is unbearable where taxes 
must be paid in gold or silver. He was himself at once 
monarch and merchant; and we may with much confi- 
dence infer that no private merchant will be allowed to 
compete with a prince who has assumed the mercantile 
character, By his intimate commercial union with the 
Tyrians, he was put into the most. favorable of all posi- 
tions for disposing of his goods. That energetic nation, 
possessing so small a strip of territory, had much need 
of various raw produce for their own wants. Another 
large demand was made by them for the raw materials 
of manufactures, and for articles which they could with 
advantage sell again; and as they were able to furnish 
so many acceptable luxuries to the court of Solomon, a 
most active change soon commenced. Only second in 
importance to this, and superior in fame, was the com- 
merce of the Red Sea, which could not have been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted without the aid of Tyrian enter- 
prise and experience. The navigation to Sheba, and 
the districts beyond—whether of Eastern Arabia or of 
Africa—in spite of its tediousness, was highly lucrative, 
from the vast diversity of productions between the coun- 
tries so exchanging; while, as it was a trade of monop- 
oly, a very disproportionate share of the whole gain fell 
to the carriers of the merchandise. . The Egyptians 
were the only nation who might have been rivals in 
the southern maritime traffic; but their religion and 
their exclusive principles did not favor sea-voyages ; 
and there is some reason to think that at this early 
period they abstained from sending their own people 
abroad for commerce. The goods brought back from 
the south were chiefly gold, precious stones, spice, al- 
mug or other scented woods, and ivory, all of which 
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were probably so abundant in their native regions as to 
be parted with on easy terms; and of course were all 
admirably suited for re-exportation to Europe. The 
carrying-trade, which was thus shared between Solo- 
mon and the Tyrians, was probably the most lucrative 
part of the southern and eastern commerce. How large 
a portion of it went on by caravans of camels is wholly 
unknown, vet that this branch was considerable is cer- 
tain. From Egypt Solomon imported not only linen 
varn, but even horses and chariots, which were sold 
again to the princes of Syria and of the Hittites; and 
were probably prized for the superior breed of the 
horses, and for the light, strong, and elegant structure 
of the chariots. Wine, being abundant in Palestine, 
and wholly wanting in Egypt, was no doubt a principal 
means of repayment. Moreover, Solomon’s fortifying 
of Tadmor (or Palmyra), and retention of Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates, show that he had an important interest 
in the direct land and river trade to Babylon; although 
we have no details on this subject. The difficulty 
which meets us is, to imagine by what exports, light 
enough to'bear land-carriage, he was able to pay for his 
imports. We may conjecture that he sent out Tyrian 
cloths and trinkets, or Egyptian linen of the finest fab- 
ric; vet in many of these things the Babvlonians also 
excelled. On the whole, when we consider that in the 
case of Solomon the commercial wealth of the entire 
community was concentrated in the hands of the gov- 
ernment, that much of the trade was a monopoly, and 
that all was assisted or directed by the experience and 
energy of the Tyrians, the overwhelming riches of this 
eminent merchant-sovereign are perhaps not surprising. 

It was hardly possible, however, that any financial 
system could bear the strain of the king’s passion for 
magnificence. The cost of the Temple was, it is true, 
provided for by David's savings and the offerings of 
the people; but even while that was building, yet more 
when it was finished, one structure followed another 
with ruinous rapidity. A palace for himself, grander 
than that which Hiram had built for his father; anoth- 
er for Pharaoh’s daughter; the house of the forest of 
Lebanon, in which he sat in his court of judgment, the 
pillars all of cedar, seated on a throne of ivory and gold, 
in which six lions on either side, the symbols of the 
tribe of Judah, appeared (as in the thrones of Assyria, 
Layard, Nin. and Bab. ii, 30) standing on the steps and 
supporting the arms of the chair (1 Kings vii, 1-12; x, 
18-20) ; ivory palaces and ivory towers, used apparently 
for the king’s armory (Psa. xlv,8; Cant. iv,4; vii, 4); the 
ascent from his own palace to the house or palace of Jeho- 
vah (1 Kings x, 5); a summer-palace in Lebanon (ix, 19; 
Cant. vii, 4); stately gardens at Etham, paradtses like 
those of the great Eastern kings (Eccles. ii, 5,6; Jose- 
phus, Ant. viii, 7,3) [see PARADISE ]; the foundation of 
something like a stately school or college; costly aque- 
ducts bringing water, it may be, from the well of Beth- 
lehem, dear to David’s heart, to supply the king’s pal- 
ace in Jerusalem (Ewald, iii, 323); the fortifications of 
Jerusalem completed, those of other cities begun (1 
Kings ix, 15-19); and, above all, the harem, with all 
the expenditure which it involved on slaves and slave- 
dealers, on concubines and eunuchs (1 Sam. viii, 15; 1 
Chron, xxviii, 1), on men-singers and women-singers 
(Eccles. ii, 8)—these rose before the wondering eyes of 
his people and dazzled them with their maguificence. 
All the equipment of his court, the “apparel” of his 
servants, was on the same scale. If he went from his 
hall of judgment to the Temple, he marched between 
two lines of soldiers, each with a burnished shield of 
gold (1 Kings x, 16, 17; Ewald, iii, 320). If he went 
on a royal progress to his paradise at Etham, he went 
in snow-white raiment, riding in a stately chariot of 
cedar, decked with silver and gold and purple, carpeted 
with the costliest tapestry worked by the daughters of 
Jerusalem (Cant. iii, 9, 10). A body-guard attended 
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raved in Tyrian purple, their long black hair sprinkled 
freshly every day with gold-dust (ver. 7,8; Josephus, 
Ant, viii, 7,3). Forty thousand stalls of horses for his 
chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, made up the 
measure of his magnificence (1 Kings iv, 26). If some 
of the public works had the plea of utility—the fortifi- 
cation of some cities for purposes of defence (Millo 
[the suburb of Jerusalem], Hazor, Megiddo, the two 
Beth-horons); the foundation of others (Tadmor and 
Tiphsah) for purposes of commerce—these were simply 
the pomps of a selfish luxury; and the people, after the 
first dazzle was over, felt that they were so. As the 
treasury became empty, taxes multiplied and monopo- 
lies became more irksome. Even the Israelites, besides 
the conscription which brought them into the king's 
armies (ix, 22), were subject, though for a part only of 
each year, to the corvée of compulsory labor (v, 13). 
The revolution that followed had, like most other revo- 
lutions, financial disorder as the chief among its causes. 
The people complained, not of the king’s idolatry, but 
of their burdens, of his “ grievous yoke” (xii,4). Their 
hatred fell heaviest on Adoniram, who was over the 
tribute. If, on the one side, the division of the king- 
dom came as a penalty for Solomon’s idolatrous apos- 
tasy from Jehovah, it was, on another, the Nemesis of a 
selfish passion for glory, itself the most terrible of all 
idolatries, 

3. Structures.—It remains for us to trace that other 
downfall, belonging more visibly, though not more real- 
ly, to his religious life, from the loftiest height even to 
the lowest depth. The building and dedication of the 
Temple are obviously the representatives of the former. 
That was the special task which he inherited from his 
father, and to that he gave himself with all his heart 
and strength. He came to it with all the noble thoughts 
as to the meaning and grounds of worship which his 
father and Nathan could instil into him. We have al- 
ready seen, in speaking of his intercourse with Tyre, 
what measures he took for its completion. All that 
can be said as to its architecture, proportions, materials, 
and the organization of the ministering priests and Le- 
vites, will be found elsewhere. See TEMPLE. Here it 
will be enough to picture to ourselves the feelings 
of the men of Judah as they watched, during seven 
long years, the cyclopean foundations of vast stones 
(still remaining when all else has perished { Ewald, iii, 
297 ]) gradually rising up and covering the area of the 
threshing-floor of Araunah, materials arriving contin- 
ually from Joppa, cedar and gold and silver, brass 
“without weight” from the foundries of Succoth and 
Zarethan, stones ready hewn and squared from the 
quarries. Far from colossal in its size, it was conspicu- 
ous chiefly by the lavish use, within and without, of 
the gold of Ophir and Parvaim. It glittered in the 
morning sun (as has been well said) like the sanctuary 
of an El Dorado (Milman, Hist. of the Jews, i, 259). 
Throughout the whole work the tranquillity of the 
kingly city was unbroken by the sound of the work- 
man’s hammer: 


“ Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprang.” 


We cannot ignore the fact that even now there were 
some darker shades in the picture. Not reverence only 
for the holy city, but the wish to shut out from sight 
the misery he had caused, to close his ears against cries 
which were rising daily to the ears of the Lord of Sab- 
aoth, led him probably to place the works connected 
with the Temple at as great a distance as possible from 
the Temple itself. Forgetful of the lessons taught by 
the history of his own people, and of the precepts of 
the law (Exod. xxii, 21; xxiii, 9 et al.), following the 
example of David's policy in its least noble aspect (1 
Chron. xxii, 2), he reduced the “strangers” in the land, 
the remnant of the Canaanitish races who had chosen 
the alternative of conformity to the religion of their 


him, “ threescore valiant men,” tallest and handsomest | conquerors, to the state of helots, and made their life 


of the sons of Isracl, in the freshness of their youth, ar- | “ bitter with all hard bondage.” 
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Copying the Pharaohs in their magnificence, he copied 
them also in their disregard of human suffering. Act- 
ing, probably, under the same counsels as had prompt- 
ed that measure, on the result of David’s census, he 
seized on these “strangers” for the weary, servile toil 
against which the free spirit of Israel would have re- 
belled. One hundred and fifty-three thousand, with 
wives and children in proportion, were torn from their 
homes and sent off to the quarries and the forests of 
Lebanon (1 Kings v, 15; 2 Chron. ii, 17,18). Even the 
Israelites, though not reduced permanently to the he- 
lot state (viii, 9), were yet summoned to take their 
share, by rotation, in the same labor (1 Kings v, 13, 14). 
One trace of the special servitude of * these hewers of 
stone” continued long afterwards in the existence of a 
body of men attached to the Temple, and known as 
Solomon’s servants (q. V.). 

Besides the great work which has rendered the name 
of Solomon so famous—the Temple at Jerusalem—we 
are informed of the palaces which he built, viz. his own 
palace, the queen's palace, and the house of the forest 
of Lebanon, his porch (or piazza) for no specified object, 
and his porch of judgment, or law-court. He also added 
to the walls of Jerusalem, and fortified Millo (“in the 
city of David,” 2 Chron. xxxii, 5) and many other 
strongholds. The Temple seems to have been of very 
small dimensions—sixty cubits long, twenty broad, and 
thirty high (1 Kings vi, 3)—or smaller than many 
moderate-sized parish churches; but it was wonder- 
ful for the lavish use of precious materials. Whether 
the three palaces were parts of the same great pile re- 
mains uncertain. The house of the forest of Lebanon, 
it has been ingeniously conjectured, was so called from 
the multitude of cedar pillars, similar to a forest. That 
Solomon’s own house was of far greater extent than the 
Temple appears from its having occupied thirteen years 
in building, while the Temple was finished in seven. In 
all these works he had the aid of the Tyrians, whose 
skill in hewing timber and in carving stone, and in the 
application of machines for conveying heavy masses, 
was of the first importance. The cedar was cut from 
Mount Lebanon, and, as would appear, from a district 
which belonged to the Tyrians; either because in the 
Hebrew parts of the mountain the timber was not so 
fine, or from want of roads by which it might be con- 
veyed. The hewing was superintended by ‘Tyrian car- 
penters, but all the hard labor was performed by Hebrew 
bondmen. This circumstance discloses to us an impor- 
tant fact—the existence of so large a body of public 
slaves in the heart of the Israelitish monarchy, who are 
reckoned at 153,600 in 2 Chron. ii, 17; see also 1 Kings 
ix, 20-23. During the preparation for the Temple, it is 
stated (ver, 13-18) that 70,000 men were employed to 
bear burdens, 80,000 hewers of wood in the mountains, 
besides 3300 overseers, ‘The meaning of this, however, 
is rather obscure; since it also states that there was a 
% levy” of 30,000, of whom 10,000 at a time went to 
Lebanon. Perhaps the 150,000 was the whole number 
liable to serve, of whom only one fifth was actually called 
out. From the large number said to “bear burdens.” 
we may infer that the mode of working was very lavish 
of human exertion, and little aided by the strength of 
beasts. It is inferred that at least the Hittites had 
recognised princes of their own, since they are named 
as purchasers of Egyptian chariots from Solomon; yet 
the mass of these nations were clearly pressed down by 
a cruel bondage, which must have reacted on the op- 
pressors at every time of weakness. The word 0%, 
which is translated “levy” and “ tribute,” means espe- 
cially the personal service performed by public slaves, 
and is rendered “task” in Exod. i, 11, when speaking 
of the Israelites in Egypt. 

Until the Temple was finished, the tabernacle ap- 
pears to have continued at Gibeon, although the ark 
had been brought by David to Zion (2 Chron. i, 3, 4). 
David, it appears, had pitched a tent on purpose to re- 
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ceive the ark, where Asaph and his brethren the Levites 
ministered before it with singing, while Zadok and his 
brethren the priests ministered before the tabernacle at 
Gibeon with sacrifices (1 Chron. xv, 16-24; xvi, 37-40). 
This shows that even in David's mind the idea of a sin- 
gle centre of religious unity was not fully formed, as 
the co-ordinate authority of Abiathar and Zadok indi- 
cates that no single high-priest was recognised.’ But 
from the time of the dedication of the Temple, not only 
the ark, but all the holy vessels from the tabernacle 
were brought into it (1 Kings viii, 4), and the high- 
priest naturally confined his ministrations to the Tem- 
ple, Zadok having been left without an equal by the 
disgrace of Abiathar. Nevertheless, the whole of the 
later history of the Jewish monarchy, even under the 
most pious kings, proves that the mass of the nation 
never became reconciled to the new idea, that “in Jeru- 
salem (alone) was the place where they ought to wor- 
ship.” The “high places,” at which Jehovah was wor- 
shipped with sacrifice, are perpetually alluded to in terms 
which show that, until the reign of Josiah, it was im- 
possible for kings, priests, or prophets to bring about a 
uniformity and central superintendence of the national 
religion. 

After seven vears and a half the work on the Tem- 
ple was completed, and the day came to which all Isra- 
elites looked back as the culminating glory of their na- 
tion. Their worship was now established on a scale 
as stately as that of other nations, while it yet retained 
its freedom from all worship that could possibly become 
idolatrous. Instead of two rival sanctuaries, as before, 
there was to be one only. The ark from Zion, the tab- 
ernacle from Gibeon, were both removed (2 Chron. v, 5) 
and brought to the new Temple. The choirs of the 
priests and Levites met in their fullest force arrayed in 
white linen, Then, it may be for the first time, was 
heard the noble hymn “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ve lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the King 
of Glory shall come in” (Milman, Hist. of Jews, i, 263). 
The trumpeters and singers were “as one” in their 
mighty hallelujah— O praise the Lord, for he is good, 
for his mercy endureth forever” (2 Chron. v, 13). The 
ark was solemnly placed in its golden sanctuary, and 
then “the cloud,” the “glory of the Lord,” filled the 
house of the Lord. ‘The two tables of stone, associated 
with the first rude beginnings of the life of the wilder- 
ness, were still, they and they only, in the ark which had 
now so magnificent a shrine (ver. 10). They bore their 
witness to the great laws of duty towards God and man, 
remaining unchangeable through all the changes and 
chances of national or individual life, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the growth of a national religion. 
Throughout the whole scene the person of the king is 
the one central object, compared with whom even priests 
and prophets are for the time subordinate. Abstaining, 
doubtless, from distinctively priestly acts, such as slay- 
ing the victims and offering incense, he yet appears, 
even more than David did in the bringing-up the ark, 
in a liturgical character. He, and not Zadok, blesses 
the congregation, offers up the solemn prayer, dedicates 
the Temple. He, and not any member of the prophetic 
order, is then, and probably at other times, the spokes- 
man and “preacher” of the people (Ewald, Gesch. Isr. 
iii, 320). He takes, at least, some steps towards that 
far-off (Psa. cx, 1) ideal of “a priest after the order of 
Melchizedek,” which one of his descendants rashly 
sought to fulfil [see Uzz1an], but which was to be ful- 
filled only in a Son of David, not the crowned leader of 
a mighty nation, but despised, rejected, crucified. From 
him came the lofty prayer—the noblest utterance of the 
creed of Israel—setting forth the distance and the near- 
ness of the eternal God, one, incomprehensible, dwelling 
not in temples made with hands; yet ruling men, hear- 
ing their prayers, giving them all good things—wisdom, 
peace, righteousness. 

The solemn dav was followed by a week of festival, 
synchronizing with the Feast of Tabernacles, the time 
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of the completed vintage. Representatives of all the 
tribes, elders, fathers, captains, proselytes, it may be, 
from the newly acquired territories in Northern Syria 
(2 Chron. vi, 32; vii, 8)—all were assembled, rejoicing 
in the actual glory and the bright hopes of Israel. For 
the king himself then, or at a later period (the narrative 
of L Kings ix and 2 Chron. vii leaves it doubtful), there 
was a strange contrast to the glory of that day. A crit- 
icism, misled by its own acuteness, may see in that 
warning prophecy of sin, punishment, desolation, only a 
vaticinium ex eventu, added some centuries afterwards 
(Ewald, iii, 404). It is open to us to maintain that, 
with a character such as Solomon’s, with a religious 
ideal so far beyond his actual life, such thoughts were 
psychologically probable, that strange misgivings, sug- 
gested by the very words of the jubilant hymns of the 
day’s solemnity, might well mingle with the shouts of 
the people and the hallelujahs of the Levites, It is in 
harmony with all we know of the work of the Divine 
Teacher that those misgivings should receive an inter- 
pretation, that the king should be taught that what he 
had done was indeed right and good, but that it was not 
all, and might not be permanent. Obedience was better 
than sacrifice. ‘There was a danger near at hand. 

4, Idolatry.—The danger came, and, in spite of the warn- 
ing, the king fell. Not very long afterwards the priests 
and prophets had to grieve over rival temples to Moloch, 
Chemosh, Ashtaroth; forms of ritual not idolatrous only, 
but cruel, dark, impure. This evil came, as the com- 
piler of 1 Kings xi, 1-8 records, as the penalty of another. 
Partly from policy, seeking fresh alliances, partly from 
the terrible satiety of lust seeking the stimulus of change, 
he gave himself to “strange women.” He found him- 
self involved in a fascination which led to the worship 
of strange gods. The starting-point and the goal are 
given us. We are left, from what we know otherwise, 
to trace the process. Something there was perhaps in 
his very “largeness of heart,” so far in advance of the 
traditional knowledge of his age, rising to higher and 
wider thoughts of God, which predisposed him to it. 
His converse with men of other creeds and climes might 
lead him to anticipate, in this respect, one phase of mod- 
ern thought, as the confessions of the preacher in Kohe- 
leth anticipate another. In recognising what was true 
in other forms of faith, he might lose his horror at what 
was false—his sense of the pre-eminence of the truth re- 
vealed to him—of the historical continuity of the nation’s 
religious life. His worship might go backward from 
Jehovah to Elohim, from Elohim to the “gods many 
and lords many” of the nations around. Jehovah, Baal, 
Ashtaroth, Chemosh, each form of nature. worship, might 
come to seem equally true, equally acceptable. The 
women whom he brought from other countries might 
well be allowed the luxury of their own superstitious; 
and, if permitted at all, the worship must be worthy of 
his fame and be part of his magnificence. With this 
there may, as Ewald suggests (iii, 380), have mingled 
political motives. He may have hoped, by a policy of 
toleration, to conciliate neighboring princes, to attract a 
larger traffic. But probably also there was another in- 
fluence less commonly taken into account. The wide- 
spread belief of the East in the magic arts of Solomon 
is not, it is believed, without its foundation of truth. 
On the one hand, an ardent study of nature, in the pe- 
riod that precedes science, runs on inevitably into the 
pursuit of occult, mysterious properties. On the other, 
throughout the whole history of Judah, the element of 
idolatry which has the strongest hold on men’s minds 
was the thaumaturgic—soothsaying, incantations, divi- 
nations (2 Kings i, 2, Isa. ii,6,; 2 Chron. xxxiii, 6 et al.). 
‘The religion of Israel opposed a stern prohibition to all 
such perilous yet tempting arts (Deut. xviii, 10 et al.). 
The religions of the nations around fostered them. Was 
it strange that one who found his progress impeded iu 
one path should turn into the other? So, at any rate, 
it was, The reign which began so gloriously was a step 
backward into the gross darkness of fetich worship. As 
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he left behind him the legacy of luxury, selfishness, op- 
pression, more than counterbalancing all the good of 
higher art and wider knowledge, so he left this, too, as 
an ineradicable evil. Not less truly than the son of 
Nebat might his name have been written in history as 
Solomon the son of David who “made Israel to sin.” 
The idolatry of Solomon is commemorated in the tradi- 
tionary name of “the Mount of Offence,” given to the 
southernmost peak of the range of which Olivet (q. v.) 
forms a part. (See Brucker, De Salom. Idololatria 
[ Lips. 1755]; Niemeyer, Charakt. iv, 562 sq.) 

Disasters followed before long, as the natural conse- 
quence of what was politically a blunder as well as re- 
ligiously a sin. The strength of the nation rested on 
its unity, and its unity depended on its faith, What- 
ever attractions the sensuous ritual which he introduced 
may have had for the great body of the people, the 
priests and Levites must have looked on the rival wor- 
ship with entire disfavor. The zeal of the prophetic 
order, dormant in the earlier part of the reign, and, as 
it were, hindered from its usual utterances by the more 
dazzling wisdom of the king, was now kindled into ac- 
tive opposition. Ahijah of Shiloh, as if taught by the 
history of his native place, was sent to utter one of those 
predictions which help to work out their own fulfilment, 
fastening on thoughts before vague, pointing Jeroboam 
out to himself and to the people as the destined heir to 
the larger half of the kingdom, as truly called as David 
had been called to be the anointed of the Lord (1 Kings 
xi, 28-39). The king in vain tried to check the cur- 
rent that was setting strong against him. If Jeroboam 
was driven for a time into exile, it was only, as we have 
seen, to be united in marriage to the then reigning dy- 
nasty, and to come back with a daughter of the Pha- 
raohs as his queen (Sept. ut sup.). The old tribal jeal- 
ousies gave signs of renewed vitality. Ephraim was 
prepared once more to dispute the supremacy of Judah, 
needing special control (1 Kings xi, 28). With this 
weakness within there came attacks from without. Ha- 
dad and Rezon—the one in Edom, the other in Syria— 
who had been foiled in the beginning of his reign, now 
found no effectual resistance. The king, prematurely 
old (about sixty-one), must have foreseen the rapid 
breaking-up of the great monarchy to which he had 
succeeded. Rehoboam, inheriting his faults without 
his wisdom, haughty and indiscreet, was not likely to 
avert it. 

5. Writings. —Of the inner changes of mind and 
heart which ran parallel with this history Scripture is 
comparatively silent. Something may be learned from 
the books that bear his name, which, whether written 
by him or not, stand in the canon of the Old Test. as rep- 
resenting, with profound, inspired insight, the successive 
phases of his life; something, also, from the fact that so 
little remains out of so much—out of the songs, proverbs, 
treatises, of which the historian speaks (1 Kings iv, 32, 
33). Legendary as may be the traditions which speak 
of Hezekiah as at one and the same time preserving 
some portions of Solomon’s writings (Prov. xxv, 1) and 
destroying others, a like process of selection must have 
been gone through by the unknown rabbins of the Great 
Synagogue after the return from the exile. Slowly and 
hesitatingly they received into the canon, as they went 
on with their unparalleled work of the expurgation by 
a people of its own literature, the two books which 
have been the stumbling-blocks of commentators—Ec- 
clesiastes and the Song of Songs (Ginsburg, Koheleth, 
p. 13-15). They give excerpta only from the 3000 
proverbs. Of the thousand and five songs (the precise 
number indicates a known collection) we know abso- 
lutely nothing. They were willing to admit Kohe- 
leth for the sake of its ethical conclusion; the Song 
of Songs, because at a very early period, possibly even 
then, it had received a mystical interpretation (Keil, 
Einleit. in das Alte Test, § 127)—because it was, at any 
rate, the history of a love which, if passionate, was also 
tender and pure and true. But it is easy to see that 
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there are elements in that poem—the strong delight in 
visible outward beauty, the surrender of heart and will 
to one overpowering impulse—which might come to be 
divorced from truth and purity, and would then be per- 
ilous in proportion to their grace and charm. (But see 
Rollin, Salom. a Scepticismo Defensus [ Rost. 1710].) 
Such a divorce took place, we know, in the actual life of 
Solomon. It could not fail to leave its stamp upon the 
idyls in which feeling and fancy uttered themselves. 
The poems of the son of David may have been like 
those of Hafiz. The scribes who compiled the canon 
of the Old Test. may have acted wisely, rightly, chari- 
tably to his fame in excluding them. 

The wisdom of Solomon is specially dwelt on in 
Scripture—“ God gave him wisdom and understanding 
exceeding much, and largeness of heart, eveh as the 
sand which is on the sea-shore.” The term “heart” is 
often used for “mind,” and the meaning is, that Solo- 
mon was endowed with great faculties and capacities; 
and that his intellect was not only stored with vast and 
varied information, but was so active, shrewd, and pen- 
etrating as to be successful in its studies and investiga- 
tions. He had at once an unwearying eagerness in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and he had also the creative pow- 
er of genius, Nature and man were his study; botany 
and zoology shared his attention with men and man- 
wers; and his spirit gave utterance to its thoughts and 
emotions in poetry. He was a sage, a poet, and a nat- 
uralist—“ he spake three thousand proverbs: and his 
songs were a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, 
from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake also of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes” 
(1 Kings iv, 32,33), The value of his zoological or bo- 
tanical researches we know not. No doubt his knowl- 
edge took minute cognizance more of external peculiar- 
ity than of inner structure, but it may have had the 
rudiments of a science, though he may not be compared 
to Linneus or Hooker, Cuvier or Owen. He was not 
so absorbed in royal cares or royal state and luxury as 
to forget mental culture. Amid much that was weak 
and wrong, he was “ yet acquainting his heart with wis- 
dom” (Eccles, ii, 3), The “wisdom of Egypt” was pro- 
verbial in geometry, astronomy, and medicine; but Sol- 
omon outstripped it. Arabia was the home of that sa- 
gacity that clothes itself in proverbs and of that subtle- 
ty which created riddles and queries; but “Solomon’s 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of the 
east country.” There had been men of noted intelli- 
gence in his own country, such as Ethan, who had 
charge of the temple music in David’s time; Heman, 
one of the famous singers and “the king’s seer in the 
words of God;” and Chalcol and Darda; but Solomon 
was “wiser than all men” (1 Kings iv, 29-31). (See 
the monographs Ve Sap. Sal. by Moller [ Kil. 1703], 
Lund [ Upsala, 1705 ], and Scherer [ Argent. 1770 ].) 

The books that remain meet us, as has been said, as 
at any rate representing the three stages of his life. 
The Song of Songs brings before us the brightness of 
his youth; the heart as yet untainted; human love pas- 
sionate, yet undefiled, and therefore becoming, under a 
higher inspiration—half-consciously, it may be, to itself, 
but, if not, then unconsciously for others—the parable of 
the soul’s affections, (See Krummacher, Solomon and 
Shulammith [ Lond. 1838].) Then comes in the Book 
of Proverbs, the stage of practical, prudential thought, 
searching into the recesses of man’s heart, seeing duty 
in little things as well as great, resting all duty on the 
fear of God, gathering, from the wide lessons of a king’s 
experience, lessons which mankind could ill afford to 
lose. Both in Ecclesiastes (ii, 3-12) and yet more in 
Proverbs (i, 11-17; vii, 6-23) we may find traces of ex- 
periences gained in other ways. The graphic picture of 
the life of the robbers and the prostitutes of an Eastern 
city could hardly have been drawn but by one who, like 
Haroun al-Rashid and other Oriental kings, at times 
laid aside the trappings of royalty and plunged into the 
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other extreme of social life, that so he might gain the 
excitement of a fresh sensation. The poet has become 
the philosopher, the mystic has passed into the moral- 
ist. But the man passed through both stages without 
being permanently the better for either. They were to 
him but phases of his life which he had known and ex- 
hausted (Eccles. i, ii). Therefore there came, as in the 
Confessions of the Preacher, the great retribution. The 
“sense that wore with time” avenged “the crime of 
sense.” There fell on him, as on other crowned volup- 
tuaries, the weariness which sees written on all things, 
Vanity of vanities. Slowly only could he recover from 
that “ vexation of spirit,” and the recovery was incom- 
plete. It was not as the strong burst of penitence that 
brought to his father David the assurance of forgive- 
ness. He could not rise to the height from which he 
had fallen, or restore the freshness of his first love. The 
weary soul could only lay again, with slow and painful 
relapses, the foundations of a true morality. See Ec- 
CLESIASTES, 

Here our survey must end. We may not enter into 
the things within the veil, or answer either way the 
doubting question, Is there any hope? Others have 
not shrunk from debating that question, deciding, ac- 
cording to their formulæ, that he did or did not fulfil 
the conditions of salvation so as to satisfy them, were 
they to be placed upon the judgment-seat. It would 
not be profitable to give references to the patristic and 
other writers who have dealt with this subject. They 
have been elaborately collected by Calmet (Dict. s. v. 
“ Salomon, Nouvelle Dissert. de la Salut du Sal.”). It is 
noticeable and characteristic that Chrysostom and the 
theologians of the Greek Church are, for the most part, 
favorable, Augustine and those of the Latin, for the 
most part, adverse, to his chances of salvation. (See 
Petersen, De Salute Salomonis [ Jen. 1665]; Reime, Har- 
monia Vite Salomonis [ibid. 1711]; Ewald, Salomo 
[Gera, 1800 ].) 

VI. Legends.—1. The impression made by Solomon 
on the minds of later generations is shown in its best 
form by the desire to claim the sanction of his name for 
even the noblest thoughts of other writers. Possibly in 
Ecclesiastes, certainly in the Book of Wisdom, we have 
instances of this, free from the vicious element of an 
Apocryphal literature. Before long, however, it took 
other forms. Round the facts of the history, as a nu- 
cleus, there gathers a whole world of fantastic fables, 
Jewish, Christian, Mohammedan — refractions, colored 
and distorted according to the media through which they 
pass, of a colossal form. Even in the Targum of Ec- 
clesiastes we find strange stories of his character. He 
and the rabbins of the Sanhedrim sat and drank wine to- 
gether in Jabne. His paradise was filled with costly 
trees which the evil spirits brought him from India. 
The casuistry of the rabbins rested on his dicta. Ash- 
medai, the king of the demons, deprived him of his 
magic ring, and he wandered through the cities of Isra- 
el weeping, and saying, I, the preacher, was king over 
Israel in Jerusalem (Koran, sur. 38; Ginsburg, Koheleth, 
app. i, H). He left behind him spells and charms to 
cure diseases and cast out evil spirits; and for centuries 
incantations bearing his name were the special boast of 
all the “ vagabond Jew exorcists” who swarmed in the 
cities of the empire (Josephus, Ant. viii, 2,5; Just. Mart. 
Respons. ad Orthod. 55, Origen, Comm. in Matt, ravi, 
3). His wisdom enabled him to interpret the speech 
of beasts and birds, a gift shared afterwards, it was said, 
by his descendant Hillel (Koran, sur. 37, Ewald, iii, 
407). He knew the secret virtues of gems and herbs 
(Fabricius, Codex Pseudep. V. T. p. 1042). The name 
of a well-known plant, Solomon’s-seal (Convallaria ma- 
jalis), perpetuates the old belief. He was the inventor 
of the Syriac and Arabian alphabets (ibid. p. 1014). 

2. Arabic imagination took a yet wilder flight. Af- 
ter a long struggle with the rebellious Afrits and Jinns, 
Solomon conquered them and cast them into the sea 
(Lane, Arabian Nights, i, 36). The remote pre-Adam- 
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ite past was peopled with a succession of forty Solomons 
ruling over different races, each with a shield and sword 
that gave them sovereignty over the Jinns. To Solo- 
mon himself belonged the magic ring which revealed 
to him the past, the present, and the future. Because 
he stayed his march at the hour of prayer, instead of 
riding on with his horsemen, God gave him the winds 
as a chariot, and the birds flew over him, making a per- 
petual canopy. The demons, in their spite, wrote books 
of magic in his name; but he, being aware of it, seized 
them and placed them under his throne, where they re- 
mained till his death, and then the demons again got 
hold of them and scattered them abroad (Koran, sur. 21 ; 
D’Herbelot, s. v. “ Soliman ben Daoud”), The visit of 
the queen of Sheba furnished some three or four ro- 
mances. The Koran (sur. 27) narrates her visit, her 
wonder, her conversion to the Islam, which Solomon 
professed. She appears under three different names— 
Nicaule (Calmet, Dict. s. v.), Balkis (D’Herbelot, s. v.), 
Makeda (Pineda, v, 14). The Arabs claim her as be- 
longing to Yemen; the Ethiopians as coming from Me- 
roe. In each form of the story a son is born to her, 
which calls Solomon its father—in the Arab version, 
Meilekh; in the Ethiopian, David, after his grandfa- 
ther, the ancestor of a long line of Ethiopian kings (Lu- 
dolf, Hist. ÆEthiop. ii, 3-5). Twelve thousand Hebrews 
accompanied her on her return home, and from them 
were descended the Jews of Ethiopia, and the great 
Prester John (Presbyter Joannes) of medieval travel- 
lers (D’Herbelot, loc. cit; Pineda, loc. cit. ; Corylus, Diss. 
de Regina Austr, in Menthen’s Thesaurus, vol, i). She 
brought to Solomon the self-same gifts which the Magi 


of the hard questions with which she came was rescued 
from oblivion. Fair boys and sturdy girls were dressed 
up by her exactly alike, so that no eye could distinguish 
them. The king placed water before them and bade 
them wash; and then, when the bovs scrubbed their 


faces and the girls stroked them softly, he made out ' 


which were which (Glycas, Annal. in Fabricius, loc. 
cit.). Versions of these and other legends are to be 


lenschniire, ch. Xxxvi. 


3. The fame of Solomon spread northward and east- | 


ward to Persia. At Shiraz they showed the Meder- 
Suleiman, or tomb of Bath-sheba, said that Persepolis 
had been built by the Jinns at his command, and point- 
ed to the Takht-i-Suleiman (Solomon’s throne) in proof. 
Through their spells, too, he made his wonderful jour- 
ney, breakfasting at Persepolis, dining at Baalbek, and 
supping at Jerusalem (Chardin, iii, 135, 143; Ouseley, 
ii, 41, 437). Persian literature, while it had no single 
life of David, boasted of countless histories of Solomon ; 


the poet Firdusi (D’Herbelot, luc. cit.; Chardin, iii, 
198). In popular belief he was confounded with the 
great Persian hero Jemshid (Ouseley, ii, 64). 

4. As might be expected, the legends appeared in 
their coarsest and basest form in Europe, losing all their 
poetry, the mere appendages of the most detestable of 
Apocrypha, books of magic, a Hygromanteia, a Contra- 
dictio Salomonis (whatever that may be) condemned 
by Gelasius, Incantationes, Clavicula, and the like. Two 
of these strange books have been reprinted in fac-simile 
by Scheibel (Kloster, v). The Clavicula Salomonis 
Necromantica consists of incantations made up of He- 
brew words; and the mightiest spell of the enchanter 
is the Sigillum Salomonis, engraved with Hebrew char- 
acters, such as might have been handed down through 
a long succession of Jewish exorcists. It is singular 
(unless this, too, was part of the imposture) that both 
the books profess to be published with the special license 
of popes Julius II and Alexander VI. Was this the form 
of Hebrew literature which they were willing to en- 
courage? A pleasant Persian apologue teaching a les- 
son deserves to be rescued from the mass of fables. The 
king of Israel met one day the king of the ants, took 
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the insect on his hand, and held converse with it, ask- 
ing, Croesus-like, “Am not I the mightiest and most 
glorious of men?” “Not so,” replied the ant- king. 
“ Thou sittest on a throne of gold, but I make thy hand 
my throne, and thus am greater than thou” (Chardin, 
iii, 198). One pseudonymous work has a somewhat 
higher character, the Psalterium Salomonis, altogether 
without merit, a mere cento from the Psalms of David, 
but not otherwise offensive (Fabricius, i917; Tregelles, 
Introd, to the New Test, p. 154), and therefore attached 
sometimes, as in the great Alexandrian Codex, to the 
sacred volume. One strange story meets us from the 
omnivorous Note-book of Bede. Solomon did repent, 
and in his contrition he offered himself to the Sanhe- 
drim, doing penance, and they scourged him five times 
with rods, and then he travelled in sackcloth through 
the cities of Israel, saying as he went, “Give alms to 
Solomon” (Bede, De Salom. ap. Pineda). 

VII. New-Testament Views.—We pass from this wild 
farrago of Jewish and other fables to that which pre- 
sents the most entire contrast to them. The teaching 
of the New Test. adds nothing to the materials for a 
life of Solomon. It enables us to take the truest measure 
of it. The teaching of the Son of Man passes sentence 
on all that kingly pomp. It declares that in the hum- 
blest work of God, in the lilies of the field, there is a 
grace and beauty inexhaustible, so that even “ Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these” (Matt. 
vi, 29). It presents to us the perfect pattern of a growth 
in wisdom, like, and yet unlike, his, taking, in the eves 
of men, a less varied range; but deeper, truer, purer, 


| because united with purity, victory over temptation, 
afterwards brought to Christ. See Macır. One, at least, | 


self-sacrifice, the true large-heartedness of sympathy 
with all men. On the lowest view which serious think- 
ers have ever taken of the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
they have owned that there was in him one “ greater 
than Solomon” (xii, 42). The historical Son of David, 
ideally a type of the Christ that was to come, was in his 
actual life the most strangely contrasted. It was re- 
served for the true, the later, Son of David, to fulfil the 


, prophetic yearnings which had gathered round the birth 
found also in Weil, Bibl. Legends, p. 171; First, Per- 


of the earlier. He was the true Shelomoh, the prince of 
peace, the true Jedid-jah, the well-beloved of the Father. 
(See De Pineda, De Rebus Salomonticis [ Cologne, 1613. 
1686]; Hess, Gesch. Salomons [ Zür. 1785]; Miller, Lect- 
ures on Solomon [ Lond. 1838 ].) 


SOLOMON’S GARDENS (Eccles. 11,5). See GAR- 
DEN. 
SOLOMON’S POOLS (Eccles. 11,6). Of the vari- 


ous pools mentioned in Scripture, or usually regarded 
as such, perhaps the most celebrated are the Pools of 


| Solomon in Wady Urtas, between Hebron and Bethle- 
one, the Suletman-Nameh, in eighty books, ascribed to | 


hem, called by the Arabs el-Burak, from which an 
aqueduct was carried which still supplies Jerusalem 
with water (Ecclus. xxiv, 30,31). They are three in 
number, partly hewn out of the rock, and partly built 


i with masonry, but all lined with cement, and formed 


on successive levels, with conduits leading from the up- 
per to the lower, and flights of steps from the top to the 
bottom of each (Sandys, Trav. p. 150). They are all 
formed in the sides of the valley of Etham, with a dam 
across its opening, which forms the east side of the low- 
est pool. Their dimensions are thus given by Dr. Rob- 
inson (Bibl, Res. 1, 348, 374): (1.) Upper pool: length 
380 feet; breadth at the east 236 feet, at the west 229 
feet; depth at the east 25 feet; distance above the mid- 
dle pool 160 feet. (2.) Middle pool: length 423 feet; 
breadth at the east 250 feet, at the west 160 feet; depth 
39 feet; distance above the lower pool 248 feet. (3.) 
Lower pool: length 582 feet; breadth at the east 207 
feet, at the west 148 feet; depth 50 feet. They appear 
to be supplied in part from a spring in the ground above 
(see Thomson, Land and Book, i, 311), but they are ev- 
idently filled mostly by surface-water in the rainy sea- 
son, as they drain the neighboring hill-sides. The 
aqueduct has two lines, an upper and a lower level; the 
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“ Pools of Solomon.” (From a photograph.) 


former tunnelling the hill, and the latter passing near | ing the same functions and the same skill. The prom- 
the surface by way of Bethlehem (see Ordnance Survey | inence which the erection of a new Temple on their re- 
of Jerusulem, Notes, p. 80 sq.). See Poot. | turn from Babylon would give to their work accounts 


SOLOMON’S PORCH, a name given in Scripture to | for the special mention of them in the lists of Ezra and 


two very different structures in Jerusalem: (a) The 
“porch of judgment” attached to the palace (1 Kings 
vii, 7), for which see PALACE; and (b) “Solomon’s 
Porch,” or portico (orod LoAopwvoc), the outer eastern 
corridor of the Temple (John x, 23; Acts iii, 11; v, 12), 
for which see TEMPLE. 


SOLOMON’S PSALTER. See PSALrer or SoLo- 
MON, 


SOLOMON'S SERVANTS (mabui "29; Sept. 
vioi 'ABdénoedua, Ezra ii, 58; vioi dobAwy Tawpwr, 
ver. 55; Neh. vii, 57, 60; Vulg. filii servorum Salomo- 
nis). The descendants (“sons”) of persons thus named 
appear in the lists of the exiles who returned from the 
captivity. They occupy all but the lowest places in 
those lists, and their position indicates some connection 
with the services of the Temple. First come the priests, 
then Levites, then Nethinim, then “the children of Sol- 
omon’s servants.” In the Greek of 1 Esdr. v, 33, 35, 
the order is the same, but instead of Nethinim we meet 
with tepddovdor, “ servants” or “ ministers” of the Tem- 
ple. In the absence of any definite statement as to 
their office, we are left to conjecture and inference. (1.) 
The name, as well as the order, implies inferiority, even 
to the Nethinim. They are the descendants of the 
slaves of Solomon. The servitude of the Nethinim, 
“ given to the Lord,” was softened by the idea of dedi- 
cation. (2.) The starting-point of their history is proba- 
bly to be found in 1 Kings v, 13, 14; ix, 20,21; 2 Chron. 
viii, 7,8. Canaanites, who had been living till then with 
a certain measure of freedom, were reduced by Solomon 
to the helot state, and compelled to labor in the king's 
stone-quarries, and in building his palaces and cities. 
To some extent, indeed, the change had been effected 
under David, but it appears to have been then connect- 
ed specially with the Temple, and the servitude under 
his successor was at once harder and more extended (1 
Chron. xxii, 2). (3.) The last passage throws some 
light on their special office. The Nethinim, as in the 
case of the Gibeonites, were appointed to be hewers of 
wood (Josh. ix, 23), and this was enough for the ser- 
vices of the tabernacle. For the construction and re- 
pairs of the Temple another kind of labor was required, 
and the new slaves were set to the work of hewing and 
squaring stones (1 Kings v, 17,18). Their descendants 





Nehemiah. Like the Nethinim, they were in the posi- 
tion of proselvtes, outwardly conforming to the Jewish 
ritual, though belonging to the hated race, and, even in 
their names, bearing ‘traces of their origin (Ezra ii, 55- 
58). Like them, too, the great mass must either have 
perished, or given up their position, or remained at 
Babylon. The 392 of Ezra ii, 55 (Nethinim included) 
must have been but a small fragment of the descendants 
of the 150,000 employed by Solomon (1 Kings v, 15). 
See NerHINIM. 

SOLOMON’S SONG. See CANTICLES. 

SOLOMON, WISDOM OF. See Wispom, Book or. 

Solomon BEN-GABIROL, See [BN-GEBIROL. 


Solomon sBey-Isaac. See Rasur. 


Solotaja Baba (the golden woman), a deity of 
the Slavic mythology, who was worshipped in the 
extreme east of European Russia, and whose image 
was covered with gold. ‘The nomads and hunters 
of the steppes offered her beasts taken from their 
herds, or the skins of animals taken in the chase. 
The hollow statue of the goddess was occupied by the 
priest who was selected to pronounce her oracles; 
and the opportunity so afforded was largely used to 
persuade the assembled shepherds to make more lib- 
eral offerings. The blood of the sacrifices was used 
to smear the eyes and mouth of the goddess, and what 
remained of the animal became the property of her 
servants, . 

Solus (alone), a term used in old English registers 
to designate an unmarried man. 


Solita (free), a term sometimes used in old Eng- 
lish registers to designate a spinster. 


Soma, in Hindû mythology, the moon; also termed 
Chandra, was (1) an entire dynasty of Hindd kings 
who bore the title “children of the moon ;” (2) the 
moon-plant (Asclepias acida), from which a milky juice 
was extracted, that, when mixed with barley and fer- 
mented, formed an intoxicating drink much used in the 
ancient Vedic worship. This plant was held sacred 
and worshipped by the Hindi of the Vaidic period. 
The hymns comprising one whole section of the Rig- 
Veda are addressed to the Soma, and its deification is 
still more prominent in the Sama-Veda. As early as 
the Rig-Veda, the Soma sacrifice is called amrita (im- 


appear to have formed a distinct order, probably inherit- | mortal ), and, in a secondary sense, the liquor which 





SOMASCHIANS 


communicates immortality. It was the more impor- 
tant part of the ancient daily offering among the Hin- 
dûs. ‘The plants were gathered on the hills by moon- 
light, and brought home in carts drawn by rams; the 
stalks are bruised with stones and placed with the juice 
in a strainer of goat’s hair, and further squeezed by the 
priest’s ten fingers, ornamented by rings of flattened 
gold.. Lastly, the juice, mixed with barley and clari- 
tied butter, ferments, and is then drawn off in a scoop 
for the gods, and in a ladle for the priests. They finally 
say to Indra (its discoverer), “Thy inebriety is most 
intense, nevertheless thy acts are most beneficent.” See 
Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v.; Butler, Land of the 
Veda, Glossary ; Vollmer, Worterb. d. Mythol. s. v. 
Somaschians, THE ORDER oF. The Somaschi- 
ans are a religions order in the Church of Rome, and 
their congregations rank with the most important in- 
stitutions called into being by the effort to retard the 
progress of the Protestant Reformation in the 16th 
century. The name is derived from the solitary ham- 
let of Somascho, between Milan and Bergamo, where 
Girolamo Miani (Hieronymus “milianus), the founder, 
undertook the definitive organization of the order and 
wrote its first rule. Miani was a noble Venetian who 
served with distinction against Charles VIII and Louis 
XII, and who was given over to frivolity and worldli- 
ness until the capitulation of Castelnuovo, near Treviso, 
where he commanded, made him the prisoner of the 
Germans under Maximilian I (1508), He was thrown 
into a dark dungeon and there abjured his sins, and 
vowed a thorough reformation of life to God if he 
should once more become free. It is related that his 
prayers were heard, and that the Blessed Virgin caused 
his shackles to fall from his limbs and led him through 
the midst of the guard to freedom. He now renounced 
the dignity of podesta of Castelnuovo, given him in 
recognition of his bravery, and accepted an inferior 
position in Venice itself, where he displayed great be- 
nevolence in caring for the poor and the sick, especially 
during a famine and pestilence in 1528. Eventually, 
he devoted himself chiefly to the care of poor orphan 
children and fallen women. He founded an orphan 
asylum in connection with the Church of St. Roch in 
Venice, in 1528, and afterwards others in Verona, Ber- 
gamo, and Brescia. In 1532 he established a magdalen 
asylum in Venice; and finally he united with a num- 
ber of like-minded clergymen in founding a congrega- 
tion for the care and administering of the institutions 
he had established, and for the training of young per- 
sons to succeed in that work. Pope Clement VII high- 
ly approved of this benevolent order, and favored it. 
Its seat was fixed at Somascho, though other houses 
were subsequently established at Pavia and Milan. 
Miani died Feb. 8, 1537. He was succeeded by Angelus 
Marcus Gambarana, under whose administration the 
community was solemnly constituted an order of regu- 
lar clergy under the rule of St. Augustine, and denom- 
inated Clerici Regulares S. Majoli Papie Congregationis 
Somasche, from a church in Pavia presented to them 
by archbishop Charles Borromeo of Milan. The order 
was afterwards temporarily united with the Theatines 
(1546-55), and with the Fathers of Christian Doctrine 
in France (1616-47), and increased largely in num- 
bers and influence, so that in 1661 Alexander VII ap- 
proved its division into three provinces — Lombard, 
Venetian, and Roman. It sustained numerous colleges, 
and was earnestly devoted to the instruction of the 
young. A French province was subsequently added. 
The constitutions of the order are based on the ideas 
of its founder as collected by the procurator-general, 
Ant. Palinus, and approved by pope Urban VIII, and 
they have continued without essential change until 
now. They prescribe simple and poor clothing, in 
all respects like that of the regular clergy, simple 
food, frequent prayers by day and night, fastings, 
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They may be seen in Holstenius, Cod. Reg. Afon, iil, 
199-292: comp. also the Bollandists’ Vita Hieronymi 
wmiliana, February, vol. ii; Helyot, Gesch. d. Kloster- 
u. Ritterorden, iv, 263 sq.; Fehr, Gesch. d. Monchsorden, 
ii, 41 sq. 

Somasquo, FATHERS OF. 
MaJOLus; SOMASCHIANS. 


Somatist, one who denies the existence of spirit- 
ual substauces, and admits that of corporeal or material 
beings only. See MATERIALISM. 


Somatology, the doctrine of bodies or material 
substances. 


Somerville, Mrs. Mary, a distinguished scientist 
and mathematician, whose studies tended to the ad- 
vancement of Christian learning, was born in Jedburgh, 
Scotland, Dec. 26, 1780, and was the daughter of admiral 
William Fairfax. In her early childhood she gave no 
promise of genius, but was apparently beneath mediocri- 
ty. Her mind was awakened to higher aspirations and 
endeavors by a slow and spontaneous process. At the 
age of eleven, while spending a vacation at Burnt Island, 
she occupied her time gathering sea-shells, the beginning 
of her knowledge of natural history. From her father 
she inherited a passion for flowers, and turned the gar- 
den of her home into a studio, the beginning of ber 
love of botany. Two small globes in the house at- 
tracted her attention, and thus began her study in ge- 
ography and astronomy. She soon learned to play on 
the piano, and in a little while became an accomplished 
painter, studying under Nasmyth in Edinburgh. The 
love of knowledge became an irrepressible passion. She 
took up Euclid alone, which she soon mastered ; stud- 
ied navigation, and taught herself Latin enough to 
read Cæsars Commentaries. In 1804 she was married 
to Samuel Greig, and resided in London. After three 
vears she returned, a widow with two children, to Burnt 
Island, where she resumed her studies with more dili- 
gence than ever. Prof. Wallace, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, gives the following catalogue of books which 
she mastered: Francour’s Pure Mathematics, Elements 
of Mechanics ; Lacroix’s Algebra, Differential Calculus, 
Finite Differences and Series ; Biot’s Analytical Geom- 
etry and Astronomy ; Poisson’s Treatise on Mechanics ; 
La Grange’s Theory of Analytical Functions ; Euler’s 
Algebra, Isoperimetrical Problems (in Latin); Clai- 
rault’s Figure of the Earth; Monge’s Application of 
Analysis to Geometry; Callet’s Logarithms ; La Place’s 
Mécanique Céleste, and Analytical Theory of Probabili- 
ties. In 1812 she married her cousin, Dr. William Somer- 
ville, who deeply sympathized with her in her studies. 
She soon became a correspondent of such men as Fara- 
day and La Place, and was elected a member of most 
of the learned societies of Europe. Losing her fortune, 
she was dependent upon a government pension, first of 

| one thousand, later of fifteen hundred pounds, and lived, 
for economy, many years in Italy. Mrs. Somerville 
continued to keep up her studies in her advanced 
years, working from 8 A.M. till 12 or 1 P.M., even in 
her ninetieth year. She died Nov. 29, 1872. Her 
works are, Mechanism of the Heavens (Lond. 1831, 8vo; 
Phila, 1832, 18mo) :—On the Connection of the Physical 
Sciences ( Lond. 1834, 12mo; 8th ed. 1849, 8vo; com- 
pletely revised, 1859, 8vo; American editions, N. Y. 
1846, etc. 12mo) :—Physical Geography (Lond. 1848, 2 
vols. 1L2mo; 2d ed. 1849; 3d ed. 1851; 4th ed. 1858, Rvo; 
5th ed. 1862, 8vo; American editions, Phila. 1848, 1850, 
1853, 1856, 12mo):— On Molecular and Microscopic 
Science (Lond, 1869, 2 vols. 8vo). 


Sommer- or Summer-beam, a main beam or 
girder in a floor, etc.; a name now seldom used except 
in the compound breast-summer. 


See CLERKS OF ST. 


Sommer, PETER NICHOLAS, a Lutheran minister, 
was born in Hamburg, Germany, Jan. 9, 1709. He re- 


bodily mortifications, manual labor, care of the sick! ceived a thorough classical and professional education. 
and of orphans, and the instruction of the yvoung.! and on the completion of his course was licensed as a 
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theological candidate. He received a call from a Church ' appear in a translation. The following is a summary of 
in Schoharie County, N. Y., left for America Oct. 24, 1742, | these applications: It denotes (1) the immediate off- 


and arrived at his destination, May 25, 1743. 
nearly fifty vears he labored, having a wide field, often 
travelling from thirty to fifty miles to care for destitute 
Lutheran settlements. In 1768 he was suddenly smitten 
with blindness, but still continued to serve the Church 
for about twenty years, when his sight was as unex- 
pectedly restored. In 1788 he retired from the active 
ministry and removed to Sharon, Schoharie Co., N. Y., 
where he remained until his death, Oct. 27,1795. “Mr. 
Sommer held a high rank in his denomination, as an 
able, earnest, laborious, and successful minister.” See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 13. 

Sommier, JEAN CLAUDE, a French prelate, was 
bom July 22, 1661, at Vauvillers, and studied at Besan- 
Çon, where he became doctor in theology and law. He 
was first curate of Girancourt, and afterwards (1696) at 
Champs. He became preacher to Leopold I of Lorraine, 
and was engaged in several important negotiations of 
state. Benedict XIII made him archbishop of Cæsarea 
and prothonotary apostolic in 1725, and the same year he 
received the provostship of St. Dié and other ecclesias- 
tical honors, His zeal for clerical privileges involved 
him in a controversy with the bishop of Toul, which 
continued till his death, Oct. 3, 1737. He is the author 
of several works on local Church history, for which see 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Sommonacodom, in Siamese mythology, was a 
most wise legislator, who was conceived by his virgin- 
mother from the sun. He traversed the world, passing 
through repeated births until he had occupied five hun- 
dred and fifty bodies, and blesses the world with his 
teachings until his mission is accomplished and the 
earth is free from sin. He trained many pupils, and 
died from eating the flesh of a hog which contained the 
soul of an evil genius whom he had once conquered. 
‘Temples and numerous statues were erected in his hon- 
or throughout Siam, 

Somnia (dreams), in Roman mythology, were chil- 
dren of Erebus and Night, whose palace in Tartarus had 
two gates, the one of ivory and the other of bone. From 
the latter issued the truthful, from the former the fan- 
ciful and deceptive, dreams. 

Somuists, a name for those who maintain that the 
soul is in an unconscious state from the time of death 
until the resurrection; called also Soul Sleepers (q. v.). 

Somnus, or Hypnos, in Roman and Grecian my- 
thology, was the god of sleep, 

Somoda, in Hindi mythology, is one of the most 
attractive of female genii, belonging to the race of the 
Gantharvas; a servant of the holy Tshuli. 

Somovansham, in Hindû mythology, is the fa- 
mous family of kings which claimed descent directly 
from the moon (Soma or Chandra), and assumed the 
title of Children of the Moon. 

Sompnotrr (i. e. summoner), aterm found in Chau- 
cer and other of our older writers to designate the officer 
who is now called an apparitor, whose duty it is to sum- 
mon delinquents to appear in ecclesiastical courts. 

Son, properly 43, bén (often rendered in the plural 
<“‘children”), viog. From the root m33, to build, are de- 
rived both 43, son, as in Ben-hanan, etc., and 53, duugh- 
ter, asin Bath-sheba. The Chald. also "3, sun, occurs 
in the Old Test., and appears in the New Test. in such 
words as Barnabas, but which in the plural 5932 (Ezra 
vi, 16) resembles more the Hebrew. Cognate words are 
the Arabic Beni, sons, in the sense of descendants, and 
Benat, daughters (Gesenius, Thes. Hebr. p. 215, 236; 
Shaw, Travels, p. 8). See Bar-; BEN-. 

1. The word “son” is used with a great variety and 
latitude of significations both in the Old and the New 
Test., especially in the former, some of which often dis- 
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Here for spring. (2.) Grandson: so Laban is called son of Nahor 


(Gen. xxix, 5), whereas he was his grandson, being the 
son of Bethuel (xxiv, 29); Mephibosheth is called son 
of Saul, though he was the son of Jonathan, son of Saul 
(2 Sam. xix, 24). (3.) Remote descendants: so we have 
the sons of Israel, many ages after the primitive ances- 
tor. (4.) Son-in-law: there is a son born to Naomi 
(Ruth iv, 17). (5.) Son by adoption, as Ephraim and 
Manasseh to Jacob (Gen. xlviii). See ADOPTION. 
(6.) Son by nation: sons of the East (1 Kings iv, 30; 
Job i, 3). (7.) Son by education, that is, a disciple: 
Eli calls Samuel his son (1 Sam. iii, 6). Solomon calls 
his disciple his son in the Proverbs often, and we read 
of the sons of the prophets (1 Kings xx, 35, et al.), that 
is, those under a course of instruction for ministerial 
service. In nearly the same sense a convert is called 
son (1 Tim. i, 2; Titus i, 4; Philem. 10; 1 Cor. iv, 
15; 1 Pet. v, 13). See PROPHET. (8.) Son by dispo- 
sition and conduct, as sons of Belial (Judg. xix, 22; 1 
Sam. ii, 12), unrestrainable persons; sons of the mighty 
(Psa. xxix. 1), heroes; sons of the band (2 Chron. xxv, 
13), soldiers, rank and file; sons of the sorceress, who 
study or practice sorcery (Isa. lvii, 3). (9.) Son in ref- 
erence to age: son of one year (Exod. xii, 5), that is, 
one year old;. son of sixty vears, etc. The same in ref- 
erence to a beast (Micah vi, 6). (10.) A production or 
offspring, as it were, from any parent: sons of the burn- 
ing coal, that is, sparks which issue from burning wood 
(Job v,7). “Son of the bow,” that is, an arrow (iv, 19), 
because an arrow issues from a bow; but an arrow may 
also issue from a quiver, therefore, son of the quiver 
(Lam. iii, 13). “Son of the floor,” threshed corn (Tsa. 
xxi, 10). “Sons of oil” (Zech. iii, 14), the branches of 
the olive-tree. (11.) Son of beating, that is, deserving 
beating (Deut. xxv, 3). Son of death, that is, deserving 
death (2 Sam. xii, 3). Son of perdition, that is, deserv- 
ing perdition (John xvii, 12). (12.) Son of God (q. v.), 
by excellence above all; Jesus the Son of God (Mark 
i, 1; Luke i, 35; John i, 34; Rom. i, 4; Heb. iv, 14; 
Rev. ii, 18). The only begotten; and in this he differs 
from Adam, who was son of God by immediate creation 
(Luke iii, 18). (13.) Sons of God (q. v.), the angels 
(Job i, 6; xxxviii, 7), perhaps so called in respect to 
their possessing power delegated from God; his dep- 
uties, his vicegerents; and in that sense, among others, 
his offspring. (14.) Genuine Christians, truly pious per- 
sons; perhaps also so called in reference to their posses- 
sion of principles communicated from God by the Holy 
Spirit, which, correcting every evil bias, and subduing 
every perverse propensity, gradually assimilates the par- 
tv to the temper, disposition, and conduct, called the im- 
age, likeness, or resemblance of God. Believers are sons 
of God. (See John i, 12; Phil. ii, 15; Rom. viii, 14; 1 
John iii, 1.) (15.) Sons of this world (Luke xvi, 8) are 
those who, by their overweening attention to the things 
of this world, demonstrate their principles to be derived 
from the world; that is, worldly-minded persons. Sons 
of disobedience (Eph. ii, 2; v, 6) are persons whose con- 
duct proves that they are sons of Belial, of unrestrain- 
ableness, sons of libertinism. Sons of hell (Matt. xxiii, 
5). Sons of the devil (Acts xiii, 10). 

In addition to these senses in which the word son is 
used in Scripture, there are others which show the ex- 
treme looseness of its application. So when we read 
of sons of the bride-chamber (Matt. ix, 15; Mark ii, 
19) it merely indicates the youthful companions of 
the bridegroom, as in the instance of Samson. And 
when the holy mother was committed to the care 
of the apostle John (John xix, 36), the term son is 
evidently used with great latitude. See DAUGHTER, 
etc. 

2. The blessing of offspring, but especially, and some- 
times exclusively, of the male sex, is highly valued 
among all Eastern nations, while the absence is regard- 
ed as one of the severest punishments (Herod. i, 136; 
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Strabo, xv, 733. See Gen. xvi, 2; xxix, 31; xxx, 1,14; 
Deut. vii, 14; 1 Sam. i, 6; ii, 5; iv, 20; 2 Sam. vi, 23; 
xviii, 18; 2 Kings iv, 14; Isa. xlvii, 9; Jer. xx, 15; 
Hos. ix, 14; Esth. v, 11; Psa. exxvii, 3,5; Eccles. vi, 3. 
Comp. Drusius, Prov. Ben-Sire, in Crit. Sacr. viii, 1887 ; 
Lane, Mod. Egypt. i, 208, 240; Poole [Mrs.], Englishw. in 
Egypt, iii, 163; Niebuhr, Descr. de [ Ar. p. 67; Chardin, 
Voy. vii, 446; Russell, Nubia, p. 343). Childbirth is in 
the East usually, but not always, attended with little 
difficulty, and accomplished with little or no assistance 
(Gen, xxxv, 17: xxxviii, 28; Exod. i, 19; 1 Sam. iv, 
19, 20; see Burckhardt, Notes on Bedouins, i, 96; Har- 
mer, Obs. iv, 425; Montagu [ Lady M. W. ], Letters, ii, 217, 
219, 222). As soon as the child was born, and the um- 
bilical cord cut, it was washed in a bath, rubbed with 
salt, and wrapped in swaddling-clothes. Arab mothers 
sometimes rub their children with earth or sand (Ezek. 
xvi, 4; Job xxxviii,9; Luke ii, 7; see Burckhardt, loc. 
cit.). On the eighth day the rite of circumcision in the 
case of a boy was performed, and a name given, some- 
times, but not usually, the same as that of the father, 
and generally conveying some special meaning (Gen. 
xxi, 4; xxix, 32, 35; xxx, 6, 24; Lev. xii, 3; Isa. vii, 
14; viii,3; Luke i, 59; ii, 21). Among Mohammedans, 
circumcision is most commonly delayed till the fifth, 
sixth, or even the fourteenth year (Spencer, De Legg. 
Hebr. v, 62; Strabo, xvii, 824; Herod. ii, 36, 104; Burck- 
hardt, ut sup. ; Lane, Mod. Egypt.i,87; Poole [ Mrs. ], Eng- 
lishw. in Egypt, iii, 158; Niebuhr, Descr. p.70). See Cir- 
cuMCISION. After the birth of a male child the moth- 
er was considered unclean for 7+33 days; if the child 
was a female, for double that period, 14 +66 days. At 
the end of the time she was to make an offering of 
purification of a lamb as a burnt-offering, and a pigeon 
or turtle-dove as a sin-offering; or, in case of poverty, 
two doves or pigeons, one as a burnt-offering, the other 
as a sin-offering (Lev. xii, 1-8; Luke ii, 22). The pe- 
riod of nursing appears to have been sometimes pro- 
longed to three years (Isa. xlix, 15; 2 Macc. vii, 27; 
comp. Livingstone, Travels, vi, 126; but Burckhardt 
leads to a different conclusion). The Mohammedan 
law enjoins mothers to suckle their children for two full 
years if possible (Lane, Mod. Egypt. i, 83; Poole [ Mrs. ], 
Englishw.in Egypt, ui, 161). Nurses were employed in 
cases of necessity (Gren. xxiv, 59; xxxv, 8; Exod. ii, 
9; 2 Sam.iv,4; 2 Kings xi,2; 2 Chron. xxii, 11). The 
time of weaning was an occasion of rejoicing (Gen. xxi, 
8). Arab children wear little or no clothing for four or 
five years. The young of both sexes are usually carried 
by the mothers on the hip or the shoulder, a custom to 
which allusion is made by Isaiah (xlix, 22; Ixvi, 12; 
see Lane, Mod. Egypt. i, 83). Both boys and girls in 
their early years, boys probably till their fifth year, 
were under the care of the women (Prov. xxxi, 1; see 
Herod. i, 136; Strabo, xv, 733; Niebuhr, Descr. p. 24). 
Afterwards the boys were taken by the father under his 
charge. Those in wealthy families had tutors or gov- 
ernors (0573X, maitaywyoi), who were sometimes eu- 
nuchs (Numb. xi, 12; 2 Kings x, 1,5; Isa. `xlix, 23; 
Gal. iii, 24; Esth, ii, 7; See Josephus, Life, § 76; Lane, 
Mod. Egypt i, 83). Daughters usually remained in the 
women’s apartments till marriage, or, among the poorer 
classes, were emploved in household work (Lev. xxi, 9; 
Numb. xii, 14; 1 Sam. ix, 11; Prov. xxxi, 19, 23; Ec- 
clus. vii, 25; xlii, 9; 2 Macc. iii, 19). The example, 
however, and authority of the mother were carefully up- 
held to children of both sexes (Deut. xxi, 20; Prov. x, 
1; xv, 20; 1 Kings ii, 19). 

The first-born male children were regarded as devoted 
to God, and were to be redeemed by an offering (Exod. 
xiii, 13; Numb. xviii, 15; Luke ii, 22). Children de- 
voted by special vow, as Samuel was, appear to have 
been brought up from very early years in a school or 

_place of education near the tabernacle or temple (1 Sam. 
i, 24,28). ‘See EDUCATION. 
The authority of parents, especially the father, over 
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children was very great, as was also the reverence en- 
joined by the law to be paid to parents. The disobedi- 
ent child, the striker or reviler of a parent, was liable to 
capital punishment, though not at the independent will 
of the parent. Children were liable to be taken as 
slaves in case of non-payment of debt, and were expect- 
ed to perform menial offices for them, such as washing 
the feet, and to maintain them in poverty and old age. 
How this last obligation was evaded, see CORBAN. The 
like obedience is enjoined by the Gospel (Gen. x xxviii. 
24; Lev. xxi, 9; Numb. xii, 14; Deut. xxiv, 16: 1 
Kings ii, 19; 2 Kings xiv,6; iv,1; Isa.l, 1; Neh. v.5: 
Job xxiv, 9; Prov. x, 1; xv, 20; xxix, 3; Col. iii, 20: 
Eph. vi, 1; 1 Tim.i, 9. Comp. Virg. Æn. vi, 609; and 
Servius, ad loc.; Aristoph. Ran. 146; Plato, Phedo, 
144; De Legg. ix. See Drusius, Quest. Hebr. ii, 63, in 
Crit. Saer. viii, 1547). 

The legal age was twelve, or even earlier, in the case 
of female, and thirteen for a male (Maimon. De Pros. c. 
5; Grotius and Calmet, On John ix, 21). 

The inheritance was divided equally between all the 
sons except the eldest, who received a double portion 
(Deut. xxi, 17; Gen. xxv, 31; xlix, 3; 1 Chron. v, 1.2: 
Judg. xi, 2,7). Daughters had by right no portion in 
the inheritance; but if a man had no son, his inheri- 
tance passed to his daughters, but they were forbidden 
to marry out of their father’s tribe (Numb. xxvii, 1,8: 
xxxvi, 2,8). See CHILD. 


Son, in Norse mythology, was one of the barrels in 
which Fialar and Galar caught the blood of the white 
Quasar, in order to brew from it the mead which pro- 
duced poetic intoxication. 


Son of God. This expression occurs, and even 
with some frequency, in the plural before it is found in 
the singular; that is, in the order of God’s revelations 
it is used in a sense applicable to a certain class or class- 
es of God’s creatures prior to its being employed as the 
distinctive appellation of One to whom it belongs in 
a sense altogether peculiar. It seems necessary, there- 
fore, in order to obtain a natural and correct view of 
the subject, that we first look at the more general use 
of the expression, and then consider its specific and 
higher application to the Messiah. 

1. Sons or Gop viewed generally. We first meet 
with this designation in a passage which has from early 
times been differently understood. It is at Gen. vi, 1- 
4, where, in reference to the growing corruption of an- 
tediluvian times, it is said, “The sons of God (bené Elo- 
him) saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and 
they took them wives of all whom they chose” (that is, 
having regard only to natural attraction). And again. 
“ There were giants in the earth (literally, “the nephi- 
lim were on the earth”) in those days; and also after 
that, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters 
of men, and they bare [children] unto them, these were 
the mighty men Cte heroes, 8°33) who were of old, 
men of renown.” The sons of God in these verses, sav 
many of the Jewish interpreters, were persons of quali- 
ty, princes and nobles, and the daughters of men thev 
married were females of low birth—as if the climax of 
disorder and corruption in the Bible sense were marry- 
ing below one’s rank! Such a view carries improba- 
bility in its very front, and is without any support in 
the general usage of the terms, In the Apocryphal 
book of Enoch, then by many of the fathers, and in 
later times not a few Catholic and Lutheran theologians 
(including among the last class Stier, Hofmann, Kurtz, 
Delitzsch), the sons of God is a name for the angels, 
in this case, of course, fallen angels; who they think 
form the only proper contrast to the daughters of men. 
In other passages, also, angels are undoubtedly called 
“sons of God” (Job i, 6; ii, 1; xxxviii, 7; Dan. iii 
25) and “sons of Elim,” or the Mighty (Psa. xxix, 1: 
Ixxxix, 7). There are, however, other passages in 
which men standing in a definite relation to God. his 
peculiar people, are so called. Israel, as the elect na- 
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tion, is called his son, his first-born (Exod. iv, 22); but 
within this circle a narrower circle still bore the name 
of his sons, as contradistinguished from those who cor- 
rupted themselves and fell away to the world (Deut. 
xxxii, 5); and those who had backslidden, but again 
returned, were to be designated sons of the living God 
(Hos. i, 10). Also in Psa. ixxx, 17, Israel in the strict- 
er sense, as the elect seed, is named the son whom God 
(Elohim) made strong for himself. There seems no 
reason, therefore, for supposing that the expression “sons 
of God” should be understood of angels any more than 
of men. Its actual reference must be determined from 
the connection, and in the case under consideration an- 
gels are on various accounts necessarily excluded. For 
(1) the procedure ascribed to those sons of God—choos- 
ing beautiful women for wives and marrying them— 
cannot, without the greatest incongruity, be associated 
with angelic natures, among which there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage (Luke xx, 35, 36). 
Even carnal intercourse between such parties was im- 
practicable; but the actual taking of wives (the term 
used being that uniformly employed to denote the mar- 
riage relationship) is still more abhorrent to the ideas 
set forth in Scripture as to the essential distinctions be- 
tween the region of spirits and the world of sense. (2.) 
If a relation of the kind had been possible, it would still 
have been entirely out of place in such a narrative, 
where the object of the historian manifestly is to trace 
the progress of human corruption—implying that the 
prominent actors in the drama were men, and not be- 
ings of another sphere. Hence, immediately after the 
first notice of the angels of God marrying the daughters 
of men, the Lord says, “My spirit shall not always 
strive with man, for that he also is flesh” (Gen. vi, 3) ; 
as if the whole quarrel were with the partakers of flesh 
and blood. (3.) The moral bearing and design of the 
narrative also point in the same direction, which un- 
doubtedly aimed at presenting, from the state of things 
which drew on the Deluge, a solemn warning to the Is- 
raelites against those heathen marriages which brought 
incalculable mischief on the covenant people. (4.) In 
like manner, the allusion of our Lord to the marrying 
and giving in marriage before the Flood as things which 
were going to be repeated after the same fashion before 
the second advent (Luke xvii, 27) requires them to be 
understood of earthly relationships, otherwise the al- 
lusion could have furnished no proper parallel to the 
state of things anticipated in the last days, and would 
have been beside the mark. (See Stosch, De Filiis Det 
{ Lingee, 1749]; Quintorp, ibid. [ Rost. 1751]; Scholz, 
Ehe d. Söhne Gottes, etc. [ Ratisb. 1866 ].) 

We are therefore decidedly of opinion that by “sons 
of God” in the narrative of Genesis is meant, as the great 
body of the best interpreters have understood it, a se- 
lect class of men on earth, those who belonged to the 
line that had maintained in a measure the true filial 
relationship to God (the Sethites). Though fallen and 
sinful, yet, as children of faith and heirs of promise, 
they were the spiritual as well as natural offspring of 
one who was originally made in God’s image, and who 
still through grace could look up to God as a father. 
From this select class the Cainites were cut off, the un- 
believing and godless spirit they manifested showing 
them to be destitute of the childlike spirit of faith and 
love; whence Adam and Eve, by reckoning their seed 
only through Seth, had in a manner disowned them. 
Alienated from God, the offspring of Cain were merely 
sous of men, and their daughters might titly be called 
in an emphatic sense the daughters of men, because 
knowing no higher parentage. But the other class 
contained members of a family of God on earth; for, if 
“in that olden time there were pious men, who, like 
Enoch and Noah, walked with God, or who, even if they 

-did not stand in this close, priestly relation to God, 
made the divine image a reality through their piety 
and fear of God, then these were sons of God (Elohim), 
for whom the only correct appellation was ‘sons of 
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Elohim,’ since sonship to Jehovah was only introduced 
with the call of Israel” (Keil). The name in question, 
“sons of God,” was made prominent at the critical time 
when it was on the eve of becoming altogether inap- 
plicable in order the more distinctly to show how will- 
ing God was to own the relationship as long as he well 
could, and how grievous a degeneracy discovered itself 
when the distinction belonging to them as God’s elect 
began practically to be obliterated by their ungodly al- 
liances with the world. It is impossible here to enter 
into the collateral arguments urged by those who op- 
pose the view given in the text and understand by 
“sons of God” the fallen angels. They are chiefly two. 
They conceive the nephilim (q. v.), the men of gigantic 
energy, or superhuman might, mentioned in Gen. vi, 4, 
to be the product of those unnatural connections, and a 
proof of it. But the text speaks of the nephilim as 
being on the earth before the improper marriages in 
question were formed; and it is not at all clear that the 
gibborim, or “mighty men” subsequently referred to, 
were the same or similar persons (see Keil, On Gen. vi, 
4). The other line of support is derived from the sup- 
posed reference, in Jude 6,7, to the wickedness of the 
fallen angels in a lustful and fleshly direction, as if 
they left their proper habitation to mingle in the pol- 
lutions of sensual indulgence here; but this is quite a 
fanciful interpretation. The sensuality and defiling of 
the flesh spoken of have reference, not: to them, but to 
the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, who indulged in 
wanton and rebellious courses like the angels, but in 
these took, of course, a different direction. Going after 
fornication, or strange flesh, implies, as Keil remarks, 
a flesh of one’s own (idta capt), which the angels had 
not. 

It was thus plainly in reference to men’s moral state 
and relationship that the epithet “sons of God” was 
applied to some before the Deluge; and so was it ever 
afterwards. In a mere physical sense, as having de- 
rived their being from God, men are not in Scripture 
designated his sons; though there is an approach to it 
in the appropriation by Paul of a passage from a hea- 
then poet (“We are also his offspring,” Acts xvii, 28), 
in order to give it a higher application. Israel, when 
about to be called out of Egypt, or when actually de- 
livered, was called collectively the son of Jehovah, or, 
in the plural, sons (Exod. iv, 22, 23; Deut. xiv, 1; Hos. 
xi,i); and this because they were by special election 
and privilege called to be “a holy people unto Jeho- 
vah their God, and Jehovah had chosen them to be a 
peculiar people unto himself, above all the nations that 
are upon the earth” (Deut. xiv, 2; Exod. xix, 5,6). In 
this sense are to be understood all the passages which 
speak of God as the Father, the Former, or Begetter, 
of Israel (Deut. xxxii, 18; Jer. ii, 27; Isa. Ixiv, 8; Mal. 
1,6; 11,10). The sonship they indicate is one of a mor- 
al or spiritual nature, having its origin in the free grace 
of God, and its visible manifestation in the peculiar re- 
lation of Israel to the knowledge, service, and blessing 
of Jehovah. They are also called God’s first-born, be- 
cause the distinction thus conferred upon them was not 
to be theirs exclusively; they only took precedence of 
others, and received their place and privileges in or- 
der that through them all the nations of the earth 
might be similarly blessed. But from the manifest 
failing, on the part of the great body of the people, to 
fulfil their calling and destiny, the sonship was again, 
as it were, denied of the collective Israel, and limited 
to the better portion of them. The one had not the 
marks of true children (Deut. xxxii, 5), and the other 
alone could properly call God Father, or be owned by 
him as sons (Jer. ili, 4; Hos.i,10). And even in their 
case all was imperfect, and could not but be till “the 
time of reformation,” when God’s purpose of grace reach- 
ed its full development, and the partakers of it attained 
to a far higher position in the gifts and blessings of 
the divine kingdom. From that time it was formally 
as the regenerate, those who have been born again 
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of God or have received from him the adoption, that 
they become members of the kingdom (John i, 12, 13; 
iii, 3, 5; Gal. ili, 5, etc.); and the Spirit is conferred 
upon them, not with a kind of secrecy and reserve, but 
in the full plenitude of grace, and expressly as the 
spirit of sonship or adoption, leading them to cry in a 
manner altogether peculiar, “Abba, Father” (Rom. viii, 
15). As compared with this higher stage of sonship, 
those who lived in earlier times, while they enjoyed 
the reality, scarcely knew how to use it. In the tone 
of their spirits and the general environments of their 
condition they approached nearer to the state of ser- 
vants than that of sons. See ABBA. 

2. Son or Gop, in its special application to Jesus 
Christ. Even in Old-Test. Scripture, and with respect 
to the participation of sonship by the common mem- 
bers of the covenant, there was, as already stated, a 
narrowing of the idea of sonship to those in whom it 
was actually realized. But within that narrow circle 
there was a narrower still of which divine sonship was 
predicated, and this in connection with the family of 
David, the royal house. Even in the first formal an- 
nouncement of God’s mind on the subject, when the 
prophet Nathan declared so distinctly that David’s son 
should also be God’s son, and that the throne of his 
son’s kingdom should be established forever (2 Sam. vii, 
14-16), there was an elevation of the idea of sonship 
bevond what had yet been given in the revelations of 
God to his people. The king on the throne of Israel 
in David’s line was to be in the most emphatic sense 
God’s son—combining, therefore, royalty and sonship— 
and this associated with actual perpetuity. Could such 
things be supposed to have their full accomplishment 
in a son who had about him only the attributes of hu- 
manity? Must not the human, in order to their real- 
ization, be in some peculiar manner interpenetrated 
with the divine? Thoughts of this description could 
scarcely fail to occur to contemplative minds from the 
consideration of this prophecy alone; but other and 
still more explicit utterances were given to aid their 
contemplations and render their views in this respect, 
more definite. For David himself in Psa. ii speaks of 
the future God-anointed king of Zion as so anointed 
and destined to the irreversible inheritance of the king- 
dom, just because he was Jehovah’s son and had a right 
to wield Jehovah’s power and exercise his sovereignty 
to the utmost bounds of the earth. ‘This seemed to be- 
speak for him who was to be king by way of eminence 
an essentially divine standing; and in Psa. xlv he is 
addressed formally as God, whose throne should be for 
ever and ever. The same strain was caught up at a 
later period by Isaiah (vii, 14), where it is said of the 
child one day to be born in the house of David of a 
virgin that he should be Immanuel (God with us), 
and, again, in ix, 6, that the child so singularly to be 
given should be called “Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God (literally, the God-hero), the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace”—epithets which had been 
unmeaning, or at least extravagantly hyperbolical, if 
the destined bearer of them had not been possessed of 
rtrictly divine attributes. So, also, in the prophet Mi- 
cah, the contemporary of Isaiah, it is affirmed of the 


future ruler of Israel, whose birth was to throw a pe-. 


culiar glory around the little town of Bethlehem, that 
his goings-forth have been from old, from everlasting 
(v,2). It is but to give a specific application to these 
prophecies, and to many besides that spoke of the glo- 
rious powers and prerogatives of Him who should come 
as the angel or messenger of the covenant to redeem 
his people and rectify the affairs of the divine kingdom, 
when at the beginning of the Gospel æra the birth was 
announced of one who should be called the Son of the 
Highest, and who should sit on the throne of David 
(Luke 1, 32); and when this same person, as soon as he 
had begun to manifest himself to the people, was ac- 
kuowledged as at once “the King of Israel and the Son 
of God” (John i, 49), 
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Nothing, however, can be more clear from the records 
of New-Test. Scripture than that the Jews, while they 
expected a Messiah who should be king of Israel, were 
all but unanimous in the rejection of the idea that he 
should be possessed of a nature essentially divine. 
They could scarcely doubt that he was to enjoy in a 
very peculiar manner the favor and help of God so as 
to occupy the very highest rank among God’s messen- 
gers to men; but there is no evidence that they carried 
the matter higher (Schoéttgen’s proofs [De Messia, vol. 
iii] to the contrary are insufficient); and, accordingly, 
whenever our Lord made declarations which amounted 
to an assumption of proper divinity, he was always met 
by an uncompromising opposition, except within the 
circle of his immediate disciples. Once and again, when 
he spoke in such a way as to convey the impression 
that God was his own (idcoc) Father—Father in a sense 
that implied equality of nature—the Jews proceeded to 
deal with him as a blasphemer (John v, 18; viii, 59; 
x, 30-33). When assuming the divine prerogative of 
forgiving sins, they charged him in their hearts with 
blasphemy (Matt. ix, 3); but, so far from desisting from 
the claim, he appealed on the spot to what should have 
been regarded as an incontrovertible proof of his right 
to maintain it—his power and capacity to perform an 
essentially divine work. When at a later period he 
challenged them to reconcile their belief in the fact as 
to the Christ being David’s son with David’s own rec- 
ognition of him as his Lord, they were unable to meet 
it (Luke xx, 41-44), plainly because they were unpre- 
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‘pared to allow any strictly divine element in the con- 


stitution of Christ’s person. Finally, when driven from 
all other grounds of accusation against Jesus, they at 
last found their capital charge against him in his con- 
fession that he was the Son of the living God (Mart. 
xxvi, 63-66). In all the passages referred to, and very 
specially in the last, it admits of no doubt both that 
Jesus claimed a really divine character and that his 
adversaries rejected the claim and held the very mak- 
ing of it to be a capital crime. Jesus knew perfectly 
that they so understood him, and yet he deliberatelv 
accepts their interpretation of his words, nay, consents 
to let the sentence pronounced against him run its 
course rather than abandon or modify the claim to di- 
vinity on which it was grounded. The conclusion is 
inevitable on both sides: on the side of the Jewish au- 
thorities that the idea of divine sonship was utterly ab- 
horrent to their view of the expected Messiah, while 
in the mind of Jesus it was only as possessing such a 
sonship that the real characteristics of the Messiah 
could be found in him. Stier, however, has conclusively 
shown (Words of the Lord Jesus, on John ix, 36) that 
the title “Son of God” was not a mere equivalent for 
“ Messiah.” 

The mistake of the Jews respecting the person of 
Christ did not come of itself; it sprang from superticial 
views of the work of Christ. The national king of Is- 
rael, such as they had come to anticipate in the Mes- 
siah, might have been a mere man only specially as- 
sisted by God. There was nothing in the contemplated 
office which lay above the reach of human capacity or 
prowess, and it could not appear otherwise than blas- 
phemy to associate with it an incarnation of Deity. 
Had they seen the more essential part of the work to 
lie in the reconciliation of iniquity, and laying open, 
through an atonement of infinite value and a righteous- 
ness all perfect and complete, the way to eternal life 
for a perishing world, they would have seen that un- 
speakably higher than human powers were needed for 
the task. Misapprehending the conditions of the great 
problem that had to be solved, they utterly mistook 
the kind of qualifications required for its solution, and 
remained blind to the plainest testimonies of their own 
Scriptures on the subject. They alone saw it who came 
to know Jesus as the Saviour of sinners, the Redeemer 
of the world; and their testimony to his divine charac- 
ter was, like his own, explicit and uniform. If, as has 
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been well said — gathering up the substance of their 
statements and our Lord’s own on the subject—“ if the 
only-begotten and well-beloved Son of God, who always 
was, and is to be, in the bosom of the Father, in the 
nearness, and dearness of an eternal fellowship and an 
eternal sonship; who is the manifestation, the expres- 
sion, the perfect image of God, such a reflection of his 
glory and express image of his person that whoever 
has seen the Son has seen the Father also; who is the 
agent and representative of God in the creation and 
preservation of the material and the spiritual universe, 
in the redemption of the Church and the reconciliation 
of the world and the government of both, in the gener- 
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al*resurrection of the dead and the final judgment of | 


men and angels, in all divine attributes and acts, so 
that he is manifestly the acting Deity of the universe 
—if he is not God, there is no actual or possible evidence 
that there is any God” (Dr. Tyler, in Bibl. Sacra for 
October, 1865). See SonsHIP OF CHRIST. 

Son of Man. ‘This designation, which, like the 
Son of God, is now chiefly associated with Christ, has 
also an Old as well as a New Test. usage; it had a gen- 
eral before it received a specific application. In a great 
variety of passages it is employed as a kind of circum- 
locution for man, with special reference to his frail nat- 
ure and humble condition; as, when speaking of God, 
it is said, “He is not the son of man that he should 
repent“ (Numb. xxiii, 19); and “What is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him ?” (Psa. viii, 4). For some reason not cer- 
tainly known, but probably from its being either a mere 
adoption of Chaldean usage, or its possessing a sort of 
poetical and measured form, the designation “son of 
man” is the style of address commonly employed in 
Ezekiel’s writings when he was called to hear the 
word of God (ii, 1; ili, 1, ete.) That Chaldean usage 
had, at least, something to do with it may be inferred 
from its similar employment by Daniel; as, when speak- 
ing of a heavenly messenger appearing to him in the 
visions of God, he describes the appearance as being of 
one, not simply like a man, but “like the similitude of 
the sons of men” (x, 16), while in other parts of the de- 
scription this is interchanged with the simple designa- 
tion or appearance of a man (ver. 5,18). Nor have we 
any reason to think that, as regards the expression it- 
self, anything else is indicated by “son of man” in the 
vision of Daniel which most directly points to New- 
Test. times and relations, In that vision, after behold- 
ing successively four different monstrous and savage 
forms imaging so many earthly monarchies, the proph- 
et saw “like a son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days; ... and there 
was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve 
him” (vii, 13,14). The expression here, “like a son of 
man,” is evidently equivalent to one having a human 
aspect, and as such differing essentially from those 
beastly and rapacious natures that had already passed 
in vision before him. The kingdoms represented by 
such natures, though presided over by human beings, 
were to be characterized by the caprice, selfishness, and 
cruelty which were instinctively suggested by those 
ideal heads; while in the higher kingdom that should 
come after them, and which was really to attain to the 
universality and perpetuity that they vainly aspired 
after, there were to be the possession and display of 
qualities distinctively human—those, namely, which are 
the image and retlex of the divine. This, however, it 
could only be by the head of the kingdom himself oc- 
cupying a higher platform than that of fallen humani- 
ty, and being able to pervade this lower sphere with 
the might and the grace of Godhead. Hence in the 
vision, not. only is ideal humanity made to image the 
character of the kingdom, but the bearer of it appears 
coming in the clouds of heaven, the proper chariot of 
Deity—as himself being from above rather than from 
beneath—emphatically, indeed, the Lord from heaven. 
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It may be regarded as certain that in so frequenily 
choosing for himself the designation of “the Son of 
man” (in all fully tifty times), our Lord had respect to 
the representation in Daniel. It was the title under 
which, with a few rare exceptions, he uniformly spoke 
of himself; and it is remarkable how, when acquiescing 
in his right to be acknowledged by others in the most 
peculiar sense “the Son of God,” he sometimes imme- 
diately after substituted for this the wonted designation 
of “the Son of man” (John i, 49-51; Matt. xxvi, 63, 
64), as if to show that what belonged to the Son of 
God might equally be affirmed (when the terms were 
rightly understood) of the Son of man. This comes out 
with peculiar force in the latter of the two passages re- 
ferred to; for no sooner had our Lord confessed to the 
adjuration of the high-priest as to his being the Son of 
God than he added, “ Hereafter ye shall see the Son of 
man sitting on the right hand of power and coming in 
the clouds of heaven,” appropriating the very language in 
Daniel’s vision, and asserting of himself as Son of man 
what belonged to him as the fellow of Godhead. Along 
with and behind the attribution of humanity, which he 
loved to place in the foreground, there lay the heaven- 
ly majesty. Hence, while the epithet in question may 
well enough be understood to imply that Jesus was “the 
ideal man” (which is all that rationalistic interpreters 
would find in it), it includes much more than that: it 
makes him known as the new man, who had come from 
heaven, and in whom, because in him the Word was 
made flesh, manhood had attained to the condition in 
which it couid fulfil the high destiny of exercising lord- 
ship for God over “the world to come” (Heb. ii, 5). 

By this title, then, to use the words of Luthardt, 
“ Jesus, on the one side, includes himself among other 
men—he is one of our race; while, on the other, he 
thereby exalts himself above the whole race besides, as 
in a truly exclusive sense the Son of mankind, its genu- 
ine Offspring—the one Man towards whom the whole 
history of the human race was tending, in whom it 
found its unity, and in whom history finds its turning- 
point as the close of the old and the commencement of 
the new era.” But this, coupled with the authority 
and power of judgment which he asserts for himself 
over all tlesh as the Son of man, bespeaks his posses- 
sion of the divine as well as of the human nature. “No 
rationalistic ideal of virtue can avail us here. To call 
Jesus the mere prototype and prefigurement of mankind 
will not suffice to justify such language; we are con- 
strained to quit the limits of humanity, and to look for 
the root of his being, the home of his nature and life, in 
God himself to explain the possibility of such declara- 
tions. The absolute relation to the world which he at- 
tributes to himself demands an absolute relation to God. 
The latter is the necessary postulate of the former, 
which cannot be properly understood but from this 
point of view. Only because Jesus is to God what he 
is can he be to us what he says. He is the Son of 
man, the Lord of the world, its judge, only because he 
is the Son of God” (Fundamental Truths of Christian- 
ity, p. 289, 290). For literature, see Hase, Leben Jesu, 
p. 127. 


Sonargaultr, in Norse mythology, was the great 
golden boar which was placed on the table of the he- 
roes on every recurring Juel evening, and upon whose 
back they placed their hands while making the vows 
which were to bind them during the ensuing year. 


Soncino. This appellation designates a Jewish 
family who won a lasting name by their early and ex- 
tensive enterprises in Hebrew typography. They were 
of German origin, and may be traced to the city of 
Spire, but take the name by which they are best 
known from Soncino, a small town in Lombardy, where 
they established a press, from which issued a number 
of valuable works in Hebrew literature, more espe- 
cially some of the earliest-printed Hebrew Bibles. The 
tirst production of the Soncino press is the treatise Be- 
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rakoth, dated 1484, a full description of which is given 
by De Rossi in Annales Hebreo-Typographici, Sec. XV 
(Parme, 1795), p. 28 sq. The printer was Joshua Sol- 
omon ben-Israel Nathan, who was the head of the fam- 
ilv, and with him was associated his brother Moses, 
whose son Gerson established a press at Constantinople. 
In the preface the printer speaks of himself as “ Gerson, 
a man of Soncino, the son of R. Moses, the son of the 
wise and excellent R. Israel Nathan ben-Samuel ben- 
Rabbi Moses, being of the fifth generation from the 
rabbi Moses of Spirah.” Soon after the printing of the 
treatise Berakoth this press issued the former and later 
prophets (i. e. Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets), 
with Kimchi’s commentary. The whole comprises 459 
leaves, The first word in Joshua, Judges, and Samuel 
(735) is printed in large letters: in the greater and 
smaller prophets the first word is wanting, but a great 
space is left. Neither pages, chapters, nor verses are 
numbered; above the text the name of the book is 
printed. Each page is divided into two columns; the 
commentary stands below the text, which has no mi- 
nuscular or majuscular letters, no vowels or accents, A 
full description of this part of the Old Test. (Soncino, 
1485-86) is given in Eichhorn’s Repertorium, viii, 51 
sq., together with its variations. At the same time 
(1486) there appeared the five Megilloth, i. e. Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, and also 
the Psalter; and two years later (1488) the Biblia He- 
braica Integra, cum Punctis et Accentibus (fol.). This is 
the first complete Hebrew Bible with vowel-points and 
accents. This Bible is very rare; only nine copies are 
known to be extant, viz. one at Exeter College, Oxford, 
two at Rome, two at Florence, two at Parma, one at 
Vienna, and one in the Baden-Durlach Library. It has 
a title, but at the end of the Pentateuch we find a post- 
script, which seems to have been added after the com- 
pletion of the twenty-four books. According to Kenni- 
cott, this edition is said to contain more than 12,000 
variations, which is probably an exaggeration. ‘The 
firm of the Soncini extended their operations by erect- 
ing presses at Naples, Brescia, Fano, and other places; 
and to their operations Jewish literature is greatly 
indebted. For a list of the works edited by the Soncini, 
see Fürst, Bibl, Jud. iii, 352 sq. (B. P.) 

Song (prop. ""W, shir, won). Songs were gener- 
ally used on occasions of thanksgiving and triumph, 
as the song of Moses at the deliverance from Pharaoh 
and his host (Exod. xv, 1); the song of Israel at the 
well of Beer (Numb. xxi, 17); the song of Moses, in 
Deuteronomy (ch. xxxii); that of Deborah (Judg. v, 
12); that of David on bringing up the ark (1 Chron. 
xiii, 8); of Hannah (1 Sam. ii); of the Virgin (Luke i, 
46); of the four-and-twenty elders (Rev. v, 8); of Mo- 
ses and the Lamb (xv, 3). But a few also were sung 
on occasions of sorrow, such as that of David on Saul 
and Jonathan (2 Sam. i, 18, etc.); the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, and the song he composed on the death of 
Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv, 25). It is said of Tyre, in Ezek. 
xxvi, 13, as one mark of her desolation, 


“I will cause the noise of thy songs to cease, 
And the sound of thy harps shall be no more heard.” 


Songs and viols were the usual accompaniments of sac- 
rifices among the Jews and heathens (Amos v, 23). 


“ Sacrifica, dulces tibia effundat modos, 
Et nivea magna victima ante aras cadat.” 
(Senec. Troad.) 


Eccles. xi, 4, “And all the daughters of song shall be 
brought low,” i. e. all the organs which perceive and 
distinguish musical sounds, and those also which form 
and modulate the voice; age producing incapacity of 
enjoyment, as old Barzillai remarks (2 Sam. xix, 35); 
and as Juvenal notices, thus translated by Dryden: 


“ What music or enchanting voice can cheer 
A stupid, old, impenetrable ear?” 


Psa. lxviii describes the manner of Jewish musical fes- 
tivities: 
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‘ The singers went before, 

After came the players on instrnments, 

Between the damsels playing on timbrels.” 
In Hos. ii, 15 singing implies the manifestation of the 
divine favor, where the Targum says, “I will work mir- 
acles for them, and perform great acts, as in the day 
when they ascended up out of the land of Egypt.” In 
this sense a song denotes a great deliverance and a new 
subject of thanksgiving; so a new song, as in Psa. xl, 
3; Rev. v, 9, and elsewhere, implies a new work of sal- 
vation and favor, requiring an extraordinary return of 
gratitude and praise. See Hymn; PSALM; SINGING. 


SONG OF DEGREES. See Decrees, SONG OF; 
GRADUAL, 

SONG OF SOLOMON, or SONG OF SONGS. See 
CANTICLES, 


SONG OF THE THREE HOLY CHILDREN is 
the title of one of the minor pieces found in the Apoc- 
rypha, and placed in the English Version immediately 
after the book of Baruch. See APocrypHa. The full 
caption of the translators is as follows: “The Song of 
the Three Holy Children, which followeth in the third 
chapter of Daniel after this place — fell down bound into 
the midst of the burning fiery furnace, ver. 23. That 
which followeth is not in the Hebrew, to wit, And they 
walked [the first words of the piece in question ]—unto 
these words, Then Nebuchadnezzar, ver. 24.” It contains 
sixty-eight verses. 

I. Title and Position. — This piece is generally called 
The Song, or Hymn, of the Three Holy Children because 
ver. 28 says that “the three, as out of one mouth, 
praised, glorified, and blessed God,” though it ought 
rather to be denominated The Prayer of Azarias, and 
the Song of the Three Holy Children, inasmuch as nearly 
half of it is occupied with the prayer of Azarias. Orig- 
inally it was inserted in the 3d chapter of Daniel, be- 
tween the 23d and 24th verses; but, being used liturgi- 
cally in connection with similar fragments, it was after- 
wards transposed to the end of the Psalms in the Codex 
Alexandrinus as Hymn ix and x, under the titles of 
“The Prayer of Azarias,” and “The Hymn of our Fa- 
thers.” It occupies a similar position in many of the 
Greek and Latin psalters, and most probably was so 
placed already in the old Latin version. 

II. Design. — This piece is evidently liturgical in its 
purpose, being suggested by the apparent abruptness 
of the narrative in Daniel (iii, 23), as well as by the 
supposition that these confessors, who so readily submit- 
ted to be thrown into a fiery furnace, in which they re- 
mained some time, would employ their leisure in prayer 
to the God whom they so fearlessly confessed. Accord- 
ingly, Azarias is represented as praying in the furnace 
(ver. 2-22), and, in answer to his prayer, we are told 
that the angel of the Lord appeared, who, notwithstand- 
ing the increased heat of the furnace, cooled the air like 
“a moist whistling wind” (ver. 26, 27); whereupon all 
the three martyrs burst into a song of praise (ver. 28- 
68), thus affording an example of prayer and thanks- 
giving to the aftlicted and delivered Church, which she 
has duly appreciated by having used it as a part of her 
service ever since the 4th century, and by its being 
used in the Anglican Church to the present day. 

Ill, Unity, Author, Date, and Original Language.— 
There is hardly any connection between the prayer of 
Azarias and the song of the Three Holy Children. The 
former does not even allude to the condition of the mar- 
tyrs, and is more like what we should expect from an 
assembly of exiled Jews on a solemn fast-day than from 
confessors in a furnace. This want of harmony between 
the two parts, coupled with the fact that ver. 14, which 
tells that the Temple and its worship no longer exist, 
contradicts ver. 30, 31, 61, 62, where both are said to 
exist, and that the same author would not have put 
the prayer into the mouth of Azarias ulone, shows that 
the two parts proceed from different sources. Those 
who are acquainted with the multifarious stories where- 
with Jewish tradition has embalmed the memory of 
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scriptural characters well know that it is almost impos- 
sible to trace the authors or dates of these sacred legends. 
Neither can the language in which they were originally 
written be always ascertained. These legends grew 
with the nation; they accompanied the Jews into their 
wanderings, assumed the complexions and were re- 
peated in the languages of the different localities in 
which the Jews colonized. An Apocryphal piece may, 
therefore, have a Palestinian or Babylonian origin, and 
yet have all the drapery of the Alexandrian school. 

De Wette (Lehrbuch) conceives that the prayer and 
the hymn betray marks of two different authors (Dan. 
iii, 38; comp. with ver. 53, 55, 84, 85, Stephen’s Divi- 
sion), aud that the latter has the appearance of being 
written with a liturgical object. Certain it is that, 
from a very early period, it formed part of the Church 
service (see Rufinus, in Symbol. Apost., who observes 
that this hymn was then sung throughout the whole 
Church; and Athanasius, De Virginitate). It is one of 
the canticles still sung on all festivals in the Roman, 
and retained in the daily service of the Anglican, Church. 
In its metrical arrangement it resembles some of the 
ancient Hebrew compositions. De Wette adduces (loc. 
cit.) several proofs from the style to show that it had a 
Chaldee original,-and had undergone the labors of va- 
rious hands. It is maintained by those who contend 
for the divine authority of this hymn that the context 
requires its insertion, as without it there would be an 
evident hiatus in the narrative (Dan. iii, 23). “Then 
these men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, fell 
down bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace,” 
after which we tind immediately (ver. 24, Heb.), “then 
Nebuchadnezzar was astonished,” etc. The cause of 
this astonishment is said to be supplied by the Greek 
translation—“ And they walked in the midst of the fire 
praising God, and blessing the Lord (ver. 1, A. V. Apocr.) 
. « « but the angel of the Lord came down into the 
oven,” etc. (ver. 27). But this addition seems by no 
means necessary in order to account for Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s astonishment, as the cause of it is given in Daniel, 
ver. 92 (ver. 25 in the Heb. and A.V.). See DANIEL, 
APOCRYPHAL ADDITIONS TO. 


Sonna, in Mohammedan law, is, according to the 
Book of Definitions, the observance of religion in mat- 
ters respecting which there is no positive and necessary 
command; also the general practice of the prophets, 
with some few exceptions, Now this general practice 
in matters of religion is called the Sonna of guidance, 
but in those of common occurrence the Sonna of excess. 
The Sonna of guidance is that by the due performance 
of which religion is rendered complete, and the derelic- 
tion of which is either detestable or sinful. The Sonna 
of excess is that to embrace which constitutes guidance ; 
that is, it perfurms, insures good works, but the derelic- 
tion of which is neither detestable nor sinful; as, for 
instance, the custom of the prophet in rising, sitting, 
putting on his clothes, etc., is not binding, but if fol- 
lowed is meritorious, The Sonna, therefore, comprises 
the Mohammedan traditions. See SUNNA. 


Sonnites are the orthodox Mohammedans who 
rigidly adhere to the traditions, and are famous for 
their opposition to the several heretical sects, especial- 
ly the Shiites (q. v.), who reject the traditions. ‘The 
Turks belong to the former, the Persians to the latter 
sect, They regard the Sonna (q. v.), or traditions, as of 
equal authority with the Koran, but still do not under- 
value the latter. They are accounted orthodox Mo- 
hammedans, and recognise the Ottoman emperor as the 
caliph and spiritual head of Islam. There are four or- 
thodox sects of Sonnites, who agree in points of dog- 
matic and speculative theology, but differ on ceremonial 
points and questions of civil and political administration. 
These sects all unite in hostility to the house of Ali, and 
to the Shiites, who support his cause. 

Sonntag, CHRISTOPH, a German Lutheran theolo- 


gian, was born Jan, 28, 1654, at Weyda, In 1676 he was 
IX.—K KK 
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called to the pastorate of Oppurg, in 1686 he was made 
superintendent at Schleusingen, and four years later he 
was appointed professor of theology at Altdorf, where he 
died, July 6, 1717. He wrote, Disputatio de Allegatis 
A pocryphis tn Codice IV Evangeliorum (Altdorf, 1716): 
—Scrutinum Biblicum (ibid. 1703) :—Ennea Pertocha- 
rum Philoniarum (ibid. 1713 ):— De Sacerdotum Vet. 
Test. Ephemeris (ibid. 1691):—Micule XX Authentie 
Chaldaice (ibid. 1703) : — Dissertatio in Vatic. Esaie 
liii, 11 (ibid. 1692): — Triadologia Vet. Test. Catholica 
(ibid. 1698) :— Tituli Psalmorum in Methodum Anniver- 
sarium Redactt (1687). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 355 
sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. s. v.; Koch, Gesch. 
d. deutsch. Kirchenliedes, v, 419. (B. P.) 


Sons OF GOD. See Son oF Gon, 1. 
SONS OF THUNDER. See BOANERGES. 


Sonship of Christ. The Creed of Nice declares, 
“We believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the only begotten of the Father, that is, of the essence 
of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, not made, of one essence with the 
Father.” These sentiments have been the faith of the 
Church in every age, but they have been in many in- 
stances explained by unjustifiable imagery and lan- 
guage, often taken in the earlier centuries from the 
Platonic ontology, and drawn in later times from ma- 
terial sources, The two constituent elements of the 
divine sonship are, the Son’s consubstantiality with the 
Father, and his peculiar ante-mundane origin in the 
Father. 

1. Dependence of the Son.—The name implies the 
Son’s dependence on the Father, and this relation of 
dependence lies also at the basis of other scriptural ex- 
pressions relating to Father and Son, e. g. “Image of 
the invisible God,” “ Word of God,” etc. The depen- 
dence of Jesus on the Father is expressly taught in 1 
Cor, iii, 23 and xi, 3: “Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s;” “The head of Christ is God.” But it would 
be opposed to the central idea of Christian doctrine to 
maintain a dependence of the Son on the Father incon- 
sistent with his true divinity. By “dependence” in 
this relation is only meant that relation by which the 
second Person in the Trinity derives his godhead in 
virtue of his unity of nature with the Father. It is 
because he is the Son of God that he is himself likewise 
fully and truly God. There is no inequality or inferi- 
ority implied in this expression. The dependence is 
one of essence, of nature, and not of creation, production, 
or emanation. Precisely in the same way the Holy 
Spirit is said to “ proceed” from the Father and the Son; 
i. e. he is an outflow of the same essential being, but a 
different personality. The language employed on this 
subject must necessarily be mysterious, as the theme 
itself transcends human thought. See PERSON. 

2. Consubstantiality,— Here we set out with the words 
of Christ himself, “ As the Father hath life in himself, 
so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself” 
(1 John v, 26). As the fountain of life, as the inde- 
pendent dispenser of life, the Son is entitled to the ap- 
pellation of Lord in conjunction with the Father. The 
world has its existence only in him who upholds and 
fills it with his gifts; in God only man lives, moves, 
and has his being (Acts xvii, 28). But the world has 
its being in the son. He is not only living, but the 
fountain of life. Sonship we understand to mean simi- 
larity of essence, and not a procreation as among men, 
Not only is the Son of the same essence with the Father, 
but he is also aùróĝ:oçc — God in and from himself. 
Sonship appears to mean not a distinction of essence, 
but of existence—not of being in itself, but of being in 
its relations. The term does not characterize a separa- 
tion of nature so much as personality. But such differ- 
ence of position is not inequality of essence, and when 
rightly understood will be found as remote from the 
calumnious imputation of Tritheism as from the heresv 
of Modalism or Sabellianism. 
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3. Eternity of Sonship.—This element in the sub- 
stance of the Son is expressed in Christ’s own words: 
“ And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own 
self with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was” (John xvii, 5). These words evidently im- 
ply that Christ was conscious of having a life that had 
no beginning, and the self-designation of Jesus, “I am 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending” (Rev. 
i, 8), teaches the same truth. The Son, as superior to 
time, is distinct from the world in a threefold sense: (a) 
he is above the necessity of change, while the world is 
in a constant change; (b) he knows no end, while the 
world will come to an end; (c) his existence has not 
been preceded by a state of non-existence, as has been 
the case with the world. ‘The life of the Son is exalted 
above time, without beginning, exempt from subjection 
to change and decay. 

4, Begetting of the Son.—A misconception of the 
eternal generation of the Son must be guarded against. 
According to our present mode of thinking, generation 
seems to be identical with calling into existence what 
did not exist before. But how is it with the thoughts 
and self-consciousness of God? They are called forth 
by God, and yet there never was a time when God 
was without self-consciousness and without thoughts. 
Hence it must be evident that there must be in God a 
producing not subject to time, and productions which 
have no beginning; and, if so, the eternal generation 
of God offers no insurmountable difficulties. That Je- 
sus Christ was not called the “Son of God” because of 
the miraculous conception seems to be clearly shown by 
Watson (Exposition, at Luke i, 35): “First, we have 
the act of the Holy Ghost, producing that Holy Thing 
which was to be born of the Virgin, and we have the 
distinct act of the power of the Highest uniting himself, 
the eternal Word, to that which was so formed in the 
womb of the Virgin. From these two acts all that the 
angel mentions followed. It followed that that should 
be a Holy Thing which should be born of Mary, as be- 
ing produced immediately by the Holy Ghost; and it 
followed that this Holy Thing should be called the Son 
of God. That power of the Highest which overshad- 
owed, exerted his influence upon the Virgin, took the 
Holy Thing into personal union with himself, who was 
in his divine nature the Son of God, and this became 
the appellation of the one undivided Christ, but wholly 
by virtue of the hypostatical union. The mode of ex- 
pression by which the concluding clause is introduced 
leads also to the same conclusion. The particle ¢écd, 
‘therefore,’ is consequential, and is not to be understood 
as if the angel were giving a reason why Christ should 
become the Son of God, but why he should be owned 
and acknowledged as such. We have also the addition 
of kai in the sense of also; ‘Therefore, also, that Holy 
Thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God; it shall not merely be called holy, which 
would follow from its being the immediate production 
of the Holy Ghost, but, more than that, it shall be called 
the Son of God, because of another and an additional 
circumstance—the union of the two natures. For since 
human nature was united to the Son of God, it was to 
bear the same name as being in indissoluble union with 
him.” It is the eternal Logos, and not merely the hu- 
man Jesus, that is and ever was the Son of God. See 
Gess, Person of Christ (transl. by J. A. Reubelt, Ando- 
ver, 1870); Kidd, Christophany (Lond. 1852, 8vo) ; Sar- 
torius, Lehre von Christi Person und Wort (Hamb. 1841, 
8vo; Engl. transl. Boston, 1849, 12mo). See TRINITY. 

Soofes. See S€ris. 

Sool. See SUNNA. 

Soothsayer (DOP, kosém, Josh. xiii, 22; else- 
where “diviner;” 522%, meonén, Isa. ii, 6; Mic. v, 12 


(Heb. 11]; elsewhere “enchanter,” “sorcerer ;” Chald. 
133, garéz, Dan. ii, 27; iv, 7; v, 7, 11; pavrevopar, 
“goothsaying,” Acts xvi, 16). See DIVINATION. 
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Soothsaying «vn Curistian Times. Although 
Christianity was a professed enemy to soothsaying and 
its kindred practices, yet the remains of such supersti- 
tion continued in the minds of many in the Church. 
The Church was therefore obliged to make severe laws 
to restrain them. The Council of Eliberis (can. 62) 
makes the renunciation of this art a condition of bap- 
tism, and a return to its practice was followed by expul- 
sion from the Church. This was the rule in the A pos- 
tolical Constitutions (lib. viii, cap. 32), and the councils 
of Agde (can. 42), Vannes (Conc. Venet. can. 16), Orleans 
(Conc. Aurel. I, can. 30), and several others. A peculiar 
sdrt of augury was condemned by the French councils 
last named, under the name of sortes sacræ, divination 
by holy lots. It is also known as sortes Biblice, Bible 
lots. The practice of the Romans in opening a book of 
Virgil and taking the first passage that appeared as an 
oracle was imitated by many superstitious Christians. 
These used the Bible to learn their fortune by “ sacred 
lots,” taking the first passage that presented itself to 
make their divination and conjecture upon. ‘This was 
also called “The Lot of the Saints,” and was practiced 
for gain by some of the French clergy; but it was de- 
creed by the Council of Agde that any who “ should be 
detected in the practice of this art, either as consulting 
or teaching it, should be cast out of the communion of 
the Church.” The custom of using the Bible in this 
way still lingers in England, Scotland, and other coun- 
tries, more, however, as sport for children. See Bing- 
ham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, bk. xvi, ch. v, 
§ 2. See SUPERSTITION. 


Sop (Ywuiov, a morsel), a piece of bread dipped inte 
sauce (John xiii, 26-30). 

So’pater (Zwarpos, i. e. savior of his father, a 
common Greek name), the son of Pyrrhus of Beroea, was 
one of the companions of Paul on his return from Greece 
into Asia as he came back from his third missionary 
journey (Acts xx, 4). A.D. 55. Whether he is the same 
with SOSIPATER (q. v.) mentioned in Rom. xvi, 21 can- 
not be positively determined. The name of his father, 
Pyrrhus, is omitted in the received text, though it has 
the authority of the oldest MSS., A, B, D, E, and the 
recently discovered Codex Sinaiticus, as well as of the 
Vulgate, Coptic, Sahidic, Philoxenian-Syriac, Armenian, 
and Slavonic versions. Mill condemns it, apparently 
without reason, as a traditional gloss, 


Sope. See Soap. 

Sopher. See SCRIBE. 

Sophe’reth (Heb. id. MDO, writing; Sept. Es- 
onoa, Lapapar, V.T. Acepopady, TapapaS), one whose 
children were a family that returned from Babylon with 


Zerubbabel among the descendants of Solomon's ser- 
vants (Ezra ii, 55; Neh. vii, 57). B.C. ante 536. 


Sopherim is the title of a Talmudic treatise, which 
is generally found at the end of the ninth volume of 
the Babylonian Talmud, together with other treatises 
which belong to the post-Talmudic period. The whole 
consists of twenty-one chapters, and is diyided into 
three parts, the first of which has given the title So- 
pherim to the whole treatise. Part first, comprising 
ch. i-v, contains directions for the copyist of the Holv 
Writings. With this part corresponds what we read 
in the treatise Sepher Toruh (edited by R. Kirchheim. 
Frankf.-on-the-Main, 1851), in the Septem Libri Tal- 
mudict Parvi Hierosolymitani. Part second, compris- 
ing ch. vi-ix, contains the Masoretic part of the book, 
and treats of the ten words of the Pentateuch which 
have the puncta extraordinaria, viz. Gen. xvi, 5; xviii, 
9; xix, 33; xxxill, 4; xxxvii, 12; Numb. iii, 39; ix, 
10; xxi, 30; xxix, 15; Deut. xxix, 28; of the Keri 
and Kethib, the variations between Psa. xviii and 2 Sam. 
xxii, between Isa, xxxvi sq. and 2 Kings xviii sq. The 
enumeration of the words, which are written, but not 
read, and of those portions which are not to be read pub- 
licly, leads us to the third part, which is subdivided into 


SOPHIA 


two sections, viz. ch. x-xvi, which treat of the laws for 
the public reading in general, while ch. xvii-xxi treat 
of the holydays. From the contents we see the impor- 
tance of this treatise for the text of the Old Test. Its 
redaction probably belungs to the 9th century; in the 
12th century it is cited by the school of Southern 
France. This treatise has often been commented upon 
—thus by A. L. Spira, who published the text with the 
commentary MIWA 713721 decay mbm (Dyrhenfurt, 
1732), and by Jac, Naumburg, in his APS mm3) 
(Furth, 1793). The first part (ch. i-v) has been edited, 
together with a Latin translation, by J. G. Chr. Adler, 
in his Judeorum Codicis Sacri Rite Scribendi Leges 
(Hamb. 1779). Of late the treatise Sopherim has been 
published by J. Müller ( Leips. 1878), under the title 
Masechet Sopherim, der talmudische Tractat der Schrei- 
ber, eine Einleitung in das Studium der althebrdischen 
Graphik, der Masora und der altjüdischen Liturgie. 
This edition contains, besides the Hebrew text, ex- 
planations in German, which are very valuable in spite 
of the many mistakes which we often find in the writing 
of proper nouns, as Kennikut for Kennicott, etc. For a 
review of Müller’s edition, see Schiirer, Theolog. Lite- 
raturzeitung, 1878, p. 626 sy.; Jüdisches Literaturblatt, 
1879, p. 53 sq.; 61 sq. See TALMup. (B. P.) 


Sophia. This name occurs frequently in the cata- 
logues of saints and martyrs of the ancient Church, but 
in no instance with historical authentication. 

1. A Christian widow, living at Rome under Hadrian, 
about A.D. 120, with her daughters Fides, Spes, and 
Charitas. Accused before the prefect Antiochus, they 
made joyous confession of their faith. The daughters 
were condemned to be thrown into a fire of pitch and 
sulphur, but as they remained uninjured in the fire, they 
were taken out and beheaded. The mother was tem- 
porarily released, and buried her children, but after 
three days she, too, sealed her faith with her blood. 
Her day is Sept. 30, or, according to other authorities, 
Aug. 1. The legend is found in Simeon Metaphrastes 
and later collections (ap. Lipom. tom. vi; ap. Sur, tom. 
iv; Mombrit. tom. ii; Acta SS. ad 30 Sept.). 

2. A virgin martyred under Decius at Fermo, in 
Picenum, April 30, and buried in the church of that 
town. The Fasti Westphalie, however, commemorate 
a Sophia on the same day at Minden (Martyr. Rom. 
(ed. Baron.]; Ferrarius, in Cutal. SS.; comp. Acta SS. 
ad 30 April). 

3. Mentioned in Roman (.Martyrol. Rom. [ed. Baron. }) 
and Greek (Menolog. Sirletian.) lists as having been be- 
headed at Milan, Sept. 18. 

4. An Egyptian, whose daughters were named Diba- 
mona.and Bistamona (Fasti Habessinorum), and with 
whom were associated a St. Varsenopha and her mother. 
Their natalities are assigned to June 4 (Acta SS.), 
their time is uncertain. 

5. Sophia Senatriz, a nun of Ænos, in Thrace, the 
widow of a senator at Constantinople, who returned 
to Thrace after the death of her six children in or- 
der to devote herself exclusively to works of Chris- 
tian love, She died June 4, in the 10th or 11 century. 
The Acta SS. ad h. d. furnish a brief description of 
her life in Greek, taken from a Synaxarium Dtvio- 
nense. 


Sophists is a title given to the leading public 
teachers in ancient Greece during the th and 4th cen- 
turies B.C. The most noted of these were Gorgias of 
Leontium and Protagoras of Abdera, ‘The foundation 
of their doctrine was laid in scepticism, absolute truth 
being denied, and only relative truths being admitted 
as existing for man. Gorgias attacked the existence 
of the finite, but at the same time he maintained that 
all notion of the infinite is unattainable by the human 
understanding. He expressed his nihilism in three 
principal propositions: (a) nothing exists; (b) if any- 
thing existed, it would be unknowable; (c) if anything 
existed and were knowable, the knowledge of it could, 
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nevertheless, not be communicated to others. ‘The doc- 
trine of Protagoras was that the phenomena both of ex- 
ternal nature and of the processes of mind are so fluctu- 
ating and variable that certain knowledge is unattain- 
able. He held that nothing at any time exists, but is 
always in a state of becoming. Man, he declared, is the 
measure of all things. Just as each thing appears to 
each man, so it is for him. All truth is relative. The 
existence of the gods, even, is uncertain. Thus this 
leading sophist succeeded in annihilating both existence 
and knowledge. He founded virtue on a sense of shame 
and a feeling of justice seated in the human constitu- 
tion, The sophists made use of their dialectic subtle- 
ties as a source of amusement, as well as intellectual ex- 
ercise, to the youth of Greece. They were opposed by 
Socrates (q. v.) and Plato, and Aristotle defines a sophist 
as “ an imposturous pretender to knowledge—a man who 
employs what he knows to be fallacy for the purpose of 
deceit and of getting money.”. Mr. Grote contends that, 
so far from this being true, the morality of the Athenian 
public was greatly improved at the end of the 5th cen- 
tury as compared with the beginning of the century. 


Sophoni’as (Sophonias), a Greek (or rather Latin) 
form (2 Esdr. i, 40) of the name of the prophet ZEPHA- 
NIAH (Q. V.). 


Sophronius. 1. A contemporary and friend of 
Jerome in Palestine about the close of the 4th century. 
He would seem to have been a Greek, who composed 
original works, and also translated a portion of Jerome’s 
Latin version of the Scriptures into Greek. He is men- 
tioned in the De Viris Illustr. c. 134. See Cave, De 
Script. Eccl. p. 236; Fabric. Bibl. Eccl. p. 11; Vallarsii 
Opp. Hieron. (ed. Alt.), II, ii, 818; Fabric. Bibl. Grec. 
(ed. Harl.), ix, 158; Schriéckh, Kirchengesch. ii, 132. 

2. A monk of Damascus, who was termed a scholar 
or sophist, and who became patriarch of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 634. He opposed the endeavors of Cyrus, pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, to secure the general acceptance 
of Monothelite views, and though temporarily induced, 
in a conference with Sergius, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, and with Cyrus, to consent to the phrase Seavdpien 
éveoyera without insisting further on the consequences 
therefrom in favor of a dual nature in Christ, he refused 
to be intimidated after he became patriarch. In a cir- 
cular letter addressed to Sergius and Honorius of Rome, 
he gave a detailed exposition of the doctrine of Christ’s 
person, and demanded that no further concessions should 
be made to Monothelitism. The emperor Heraclius is- 
sued his edict Ecthesis (q. v.) in 638 with the design of 
putting an end to the discussion; and as Jerusalem had 
fallen into the possession of the Saracens two years earlier, 
Sophronius was no longer able to bring any considerable 
influence to the support of his cause. The epistolu en- 
cyclica referred to above is given in Hardouin, Acta Cone. 
iti, 1258, 1815 (Conc. (Ecumen. vi, 11 et Acta 12). The 
work by Joannes Moschus, Pratum Spirituale ( Aetuwv 
Ilvevparixoc), is frequently cited under the name of 
Sophronius. It was perhaps dedicated to Moschus, or 
composed by Sophronius and Moschus together. Sev- 
eral additional writings by Sophronius exist in MS. or 
in Latin editions (comp. Cave, De Script. Eccl. p. 451; 
Walch, Gesch. d. Ketzereien, ix, 17, 37, 115 sq.; Nean- 
der, Kirchengesch. iii, 248). The Menologium Grecorum 
(Urbini, 1727) cites this Sophronius as a saint, and fixes 
his day on March 11. 

3. Possibly identical with No. 1, is mentioned 
in Photius’s Bibl. Cod. v as having written a Liber 
pro Basilio adv. Eunomium. The name is also 
found in lists of the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Constantinople. See Fabric. Bibl. Grec. (ed. Harl.), 
ix, 158 sq. 

Sor, in Persian mythology, is the personification of 
adeadly drought and heat. He is an evil deva, created 
by Ahriman and opposed to the devas of Ormuzd, for 
the purpose of hindering the growth of plants, and thus 
to cause famine and misery. 


SORA 


Sora, called also Matta Mechassia, a town on the 
Euphrates, about twenty-two parasangs south of Pumba- 
ditha, is famous in Jewish history as the seat of a re- 
nowned academy, which was inaugurated A.D. 219 by 
Abba Areka, more commonly known by his scholastic 
title of Rab (q. v.). Rab died in 247 at Sora, where for 
twenty-eight vears he had presided over the Soranic 
school, remarkable for the pleasantness of its site and 
accommodations, and numbering, at times, from a thou- 
sand to twelve hundred students. Rab’s successor in 
Sora was R. Huna (born about 212; died in 297), a dis- 
tinguished scholar of Rab’s. His learning contributed 
to sustain the reputation of the school, which could, un- 
der him, yet number eight hundred students. After an 
administration of forty years Huna died, and the rector- 
ship was filled by Jehudah bar-Jecheskel, who died in 
299. Bar-Jecheskel was succeeded by R. Chasda of 
Kaphri (born in 217; died in 309), a scholar of Rab. 
Although the colleague of Huna for many years, he was 
far advanced in life—eighty years of age—when he at- 
tained the rectorship, the duties of which he discharged 
for ten years, and died in 309 at the age of ninety-two. 
Chasda, who was the last of the men who had been per- 
sonally instructed by Rab, was succeeded by a scholar 
of his own, 


Rabba bar-Huna Mare, in the rectory, and when A.D. 
he died the college was without a rector for 
nearly fifty years............ wees ae ees Veg cabanas 309-320 

Ashi ben-Simai, surnamed Rabbana (our teacher), 
resuscitated the college of Sora, and was its 
rector fifty-two years, during which time seven 
rectors died in Pumbaditha. Ashi immortal- 
ized his name by collecting the Babylonian Tal- 
MUG eo vanes tessa din echse swan ere rwae aS 375-427 

R. Jemar, or Mar-Jemar, contracted Maremar, suc- 
ceeded R. Ashi as rector of the college......... 427-482 

R. Idi bar-A bin, his BuccessOr............ceeeeees 

R. Nachman bar-Huna, who is not once mention- 
ed in the Talmud, held the office............... 452-455 

Mar bar-R. Ashi, continued collecting the Talmud, 
which his father began, and officiated......... ‘ 

Rabba Tusphah succeeded Mar bar-R. Ashi........ 468-474 

Sora, where one of the oldest Jewish academies 
ele was now destroyed by the Persian king 
ruz. 

After the death of Firuz (485), the academy was re- 
opened, and Rabina occupied the rectory of Sora 488-499 

In connection with R. Jose of Pumbaditha, and 
other scholars of that time, they completed the 
Talmud Dec. 2, 499. For the next one hundred 
and fifty years Jewish chronology leaves us in the 
lurch, as this period was rather troublesome for 
the Jews; and from the middle of the 7th cen- 
ay the presidents ofthe Soranic school are 
styled Gaon—i. e. Excellence—a word which is 


either of Arabic or Persian origin. The first 

gaon is— 
Mar TEAGE: 2 eisc vaca oe aN wins an aa ewe BOR Mess cir. 657-670 

He was succeeded by— 
We OA cic cae eoiw ie ces ies Cin diates eee 670-680 
Mar Sheshna ben-Tachlipha.............cceee eee 680-689 
Mar Chaninai of Nehar Pakor.............+500- .. 689-697 
Nahilai Halevi of Nares............. 0. cee ee eeeee 697-715 
Jacob of Nahar-Pakor.............2ec secre eceeces 715-732 
Mar ben-Samuel............ cee eee cecsecece cece 133-751 
Marl Ha-kohen.........essssssoossessseesesssesso 751-759 
Te ACHA oc ces ov ee Oia AAO Sepa as a few months 
R. Jehudah the Blind.......... 0... cece e ween eee 159-762 
Achunai Kahana ben-Papn............. cece eeeeee 762-765 
Chaninai Kahana ben-Huna.......... ccc cece cece 765-775 
Miri Ha-Levi ben-Mesharshaja.........cceeeeees TT5—T78 
Bebai Halevi ben-Abba............ ccc cece ccceee TT8—-T8S 
Hilal bett= Marth .ecscsccccc a donc sieve ewe ee acetone 1788-797 
Jacob ben-Mardocal...........c ccc cece ees s... 197-811 
Abumai ben-Mardocai.............. eses RET EE, 811-819 
Zadok, or Isaac ben-Ashi........... 0. cee cece eee 810-821 
Hilai ben-Chaninal.......... 000 cece cee wee ewe we ee 821-824 
Kirnoj ben-Ashi......ossesssessunesssesecsecsose 824-827 
Moses ben-Jacob.........nossscussoreescesossseso 827-837 
Interregnum 06 hen 8 FS ee ha Oe EEE 887-S39 
Mar Cohen Zedek 1, ben-A bi... ce ccc cre eens 839-849 


the author of the firet collection of the Jewish 
order of prayers ("77"). 


Mar Sar-Shalom ben-Boax..... 0c c cere ccc e cee eees 849-859 
Natronai II, ben-Hilai, the first gaon who used the 

Arabic language in his correspondence...... .. 859-869 
Mar Amram ben-Sherhna..... 0... ccc cece ee ceereees 869-8851 
Nachshon ben-Zadok (Q. V.)..00-cccccceeecercerenes 881-88 
Mar Zemach ben-Chajim, .... sossun uneseeseerens 889-895 
R. MAC nia secede vended cada beee BFR only one month 


Hai ben-Nachshon..........0. cece cee cececeeevees 895-906 
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The Soranic academy loses its importance un- 
der the next president— 

Hilai ben-Mishael 
It lingers on, but without any outside infiuence. 
The study of the Talmud had so diminished at 
this academy that there was no Talmudic au- 
thority worthy of being invested with the gaon- 
ate, or presidency. In order not to give up this 
school entirely, 

Jacob ben-Natronai-Amram was elected......... $ 
For want of a learned man, a weaver was elect- 
ed as the next incumbent— 

Jom-Tob Kahana ben-Jacob-Hai-ben-Kimat....... 
Against the customary usage, after Jom-Tob’s 
death, an outsider was elected for the rectorship, 

Saadia ben-Joseph (qQ. V.)..cescceccccccces tex eas 
Under Saadia the Soranic high-school revived 
again. Sandia, unwilling to become a blind tool 
in the hands of those who called him to his po- 
sition, was deposed in 930 through the jealousy 
of others and his own unflinching integrity ; and 
an anti-gaon in the person of 

Joseph ben-Jacob ben-Satia was elected........... 
Saadia, however, retained his office in the pres- 
ence of an anti-gaon for nearly three years more 
(930-938), when he had to relinquish his dignity 
altogether. His opponent, 

Joseph ben-Jacob ben-Satia was now sole gaon..... 
but when deposed in 937, 

Saadia ben-Joseph was again incumbent...... hes 
When Saadia died, the deposed anti-gaon was 
again CleCtON ic. iia weeds isco eead si eeaweeeiass oes 
But with Saadia’s death the last sunset light of 
the Soranic academy had passed away; and the 
dilapidated state of that once so famous school 
obliged Joseph ben-Satia to relinquish Sora, 
and to emigrate to Bassra, in 948. The school 
founded by Rab, after it had flourished for more 
than seven hundred years, was now closed. But 
the Soranians, it seems, could not get over the 
downfall of the venerable academy, and used all 
their endeavors to continue the same. The 
sent four famous Talmudists outside of Babylo- 
nia to interest the Jewish congregations for this 
old alma mater. But these messengers never 
returned; they fell into the hands of a Spanish 
corsair. Among these captives was Moses ben- 
Chanoch (q. v.), who was brought to Spain, where 
he propagated Jewish learning on the peninsula. 
In the meantime there was an 

Interregnum at Sora from........ cece veee cree ees 948-1009 

when Samuel ben-Chofnid.......cccccccecccas vues 1009-1034 
was elected to the presidency, to close up the 
list of presidents of that old school. 


See Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, iv, v, vi. 
JEWISH. (B. P.) 

Soranus, in old Italian mythology, was a name of 
Pluto in use among the Sabines. Roman poets some- 
times identified Soranus with the Greek Apollo (Virgil, 
/Eneid, xi, 786). 


Soracte, a mountain in ancient Italy which, ac- 
cording to Servius, was sacred to the infernal gods, 
especially to Diespiter. It was a custom among 
the Hirpi (or Hirpini) that at a festival held on 
Mount Soracte they walked with bare feet upon 
glowing coals of fir-wood, carrying about the en- 
trails of victims which had been sacrificed. This 
ceremony is connected by Strabo with the worship 
of Feronia. 

Sorbin, de Sainte-Foi, ARNAUD, a French prelate, 
was born at Montech-en-Querci, July 14, 1537. From 
a child he possessed an insatiable thirst for knowledge. 
which he pursued at Toulouse, where he finally became 
doctor of theology ; and in 1557 he obtained the neigh- 
boring curacy of Sainte-Foi de Peyvrolieres. At the in- 
vitation of the archbishop of Auch he preached in the 
churches of ‘Toulouse, Narbonne, Lyons, and Paris; and 
in 1567 became court preacher of Catherine de Medicis. 
He spent a laborious life in public labors, controversies, 
and historical writings (a list of which is given in Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, 8. v.), and died at Nevers, 
March 1, 1606. 


Sorbon, ROBERT DE, founder of the famous French 
institute of the Sorbonne (q. v.), was born at Sorbon. (Oct. 
9, 1201. From the position of an almoner student he 
became successively priest, doctor of theology, and canon 
of the Church of Cambray. His piety and sermons 
gained him the notice of Louis IX, who made him his 
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914-926 
926-925 


928-932 


930-932 


933-937 
937-942 
942-948 


See SCHOOLS, 
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chaplain and confessor. For the aid of poor students he 
formed a society of secular ecclesiastics, who lived in 
common, and gave gratuitous instruction. Out of this, 
under royal and papal patronage, eventually grew the 
school of theology known by his name. He died at 
Paris, Aug. 15, 1274, leaving all his property to the in- 
stitution, The Sorbonne formed one part only of the 
faculty of theology in the University of Paris; but its 
name became so famous that it was often given to the 
whole, and graduates were proud to name themselves of 
the Surbonne rather than the university. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. l 

Sorbonne, Tur, of Paris, originally a seminary 
for indigent young men preparing for the secular priest- 
hood, but in course of time a college of learned men 
whose influence over theological thought was widely 
recognised. This body of scholars has frequently, but 
erroneously, been identitied with the theological faculty 
of the University of Paris, and also with the university 
itself. 

The University of Paris may trace its origin to the 
time of Alcuin, inasmuch as an uninterrupted current of 
teaching extends from that period until the present. 
But there was then no organization of faculties, Will- 
iam of Champeaux and Abelard taught philosophy and 
theology, and especially dialectics, at the beginning of 
the 12th century, but in any place where opportunity 
was afforded. During that century the Corpus Uni- 
versitatis was founded, and it was fully organized, be- 
ing divided into three faculties, etc., when the Sorbonne 
was opened, The founder of this college, the canon 
Robert of Sorbon or Sorbonne, in Champagne, was 
chaplain to Louis IX. His purpose was to assist poor 
young men in securing a theological education by af- 
fording them free tuition and training for the service 
of the Church. He obtained a site with a few build- 
ings from the crown-domains in the street Coupe-gorge, 
and there built his school, The proper spiritual au- 
thorities granted the necessary license for the institu- 
tion of a Congregatio pauperum magistrorum studentium 
in theologica facultate, and pope Clement confirmed it 
in A.D. 1268. The school began with sixteen students, 
four taken from each of the four parts into which the 
university was divided ; but its fame grew so rapidly 
that in a brief time over four hundred pupils thronged 
its halls. Eminent men were called to occupy its the- 
ological chairs, the first being William of Saint-Amour, 
Endes of Douai, and Laurent L’Anglois; and finally a 
preparatory school was added, called the College de Cal- 
vi, and more generally known as the Little Sorbonne, de- 
signed for five hundred boys. 

The principal source of the reputation in which the 
school was held, and of the influence it exercised over 
school, Church, and State, and particularly over theol- 
ogy and philosophy, is to be found in the fact that 
many docteurs and bacheliers of the house associated 
themselves with the teachers as resident guests, and 
joined in the harmonious and earnest pursuit of a com- 
mon object, thus constituting a compact society for the 
promotion of learning. The union of powers in the as- 
sociation of the Sorbonne was perfect, and the govern- 
ment firm. A proviseur had control of general and ex- 
ternal affairs, and regulated the intercourse with the 
outer world, with the university, and with all authori- 
ties. Though subordinated to the university, the pro- 
viseur held a position of such dignity that none vent- 
ured to infringe upon his rights. He was at first 
chosen from among the professors, but later from the 
number of most eminent prelates, and was consequently 
able to afford protection and impart lustre to the insti- 
tution over which he presided. Internal matters were 
regulated by a sénieur des docteurs. 

For admission to a permanent residence in the Sor- 
bonne it was required of a baccalaureus artium that he 
should teach philosophy in any college of the univer- 
sity, and that he should defend the These Robertine, 
even before he could obtain the licence en Théologie. 
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Once admitted, the associates were divided into two 
classes, the fellows and the guests, the latter being affili- 
ated, but not incorporated, with the house. The privi- 
lege of such residence was eagerly sought after. It ap- 
pears, however, that doctors of theology connected with 
other colleges were also called docteurs en Sorbonne, per- 
haps because the theological faculty was accustomed to 
hold its regular meetings in the halls of the Sorbonne, 
and they actually were doctors of the Sorboune, inas- 
much as they had there acquired their title by defend- 
ing a thesis. If to all this be added the fact that the 
theological professors of several colleges were invariably 
taken from the Sorbonne, it will be easy to understand 
how the mistake of identifying the Sorbonne with the 
theological faculty of the university originated. 

The Sorbonne has during its career pursued two lead- 
ing tendencies—that of reconciling theology with phi- 
losophy, and that of preserving theology in orthodox 
purity and unquestioned supremacy. Philological and 
philosophical studies were taught in its halls; but its 
spirit and importance, as well as its true merit, are to be 
sought in its theological effectiveness alone. ‘The ap- 
paratus of learning was at first too meagre to admit of 
noticeable results. Down to the 14th century the study 
of Latin constituted the whole of philology. Philoso- 
phy stimulated theological inquiry, but theology could 
lay no claim to a scientific character. It had no exe- 
gesis, and could not presume to a knowledge of dogmat- 
ics. The students lacked books, the teachers acquaint- 
ance with the most necessary languages. But under 
the circumstances, and according to its opportunity, 
the Sorbonne watched over the orthodoxy of theology 
according to the councils and the fathers, though such 
supervision belonged to the diocesan. Its influence 
was, however, exercised indirectly over the theological 
faculty, the university, and even the conseils du roi. 
The Sorbonne as an association did not appear publicly 
in defence of doctrine, or send representatives to Church 
councils, or take part in political meetings. Statements 
made to that effect must be understood as referring to 
the university or the theological faculty rather than 
the Sorbonne; though the fact that all the principal 
doctors belonged to the Sorbonne assured her practical 
participation in all important affairs. More than once 
it opposed the collection of Peter’s pence and the Inqui- 
sition. In April, 1531,it condemned several tenets taken 
from Luther’s writings, and during the Reformation of 
the 16th century it laid under the ban of its censure a 
long list of writings by different authors, some of them 
even the works of eminent bishops, and one of them the 
Catholic version of the Bible by René Benoit. 

It is to be noted that in all this the Sorbonne was not 
a blind agent of the Church. It contended against all 
Protestant aspirations, but also against all Jesuitical as- 
sumptions. It was the earliest defender of the Gallican 
liberties and of the accepted doctrines of the Church. 
When the cardinal of Lorraine had procured from Hen- 
ry II the right to build a Jesuits’ college in Paris, the 
Sorbonne declared the Order of Jesuits dangerous to the 
faith, the peace of the Church, and the monastic disci- 
pline. When Martin Becan published his Controversia 
Anglicana de Potestate Regis et Pontificis (1612), and 
queen Marie de Medicis forbade the intervention of the 
Sorbonne, the latter, nevertheless, denounced the book 
as dangerous to morality, etc. ‘It defended the purity 
of the received doctrines against even the pope and the 
curia, Of 128 doctors, only forty-nine were ready to 
accept the bull Unigenitus without protest, though the 


absolute king Louis XIV favored it, and many declared . 


themselves directly opposed to its reception. 

The Sorbonne, i. e. the theological faculty, considered 
itself the guardian of a pure faith and the scientific or- 
gan of the Church down to the beginning of the 18th 
century. In 1717 it put forth an effort, on the occasion 
of the presence of Peter the Great in Paris, to bring 
about the union of the Greek and Roman churches. It 
was at the time the highest authority in the Gallican 
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Church in matters of theology. Political interferences, 
which could not be wholly avoided in the condition of 
affairs, finally undermined its influence, It released 
the subjects of Henry III from their allegiance, and its 
preachers counselled resistauce, to the degree of regi- 
cide. It declared Henry IV, the legitimate heir to 
the crown, unworthy, and debarred because of obstinate 
persistence in heresv. Still more was done by its mis- 
takes in philosophy to hasten its ruin. In 1624 it se- 
cured from the Parliament a decree forbidding any per- 
son to teach contrary to the doctrines of approved au- 
thors—the resolution being aimed at Des Cartes, in de- 
fence of Aristotle. Neither the Méditations of Des 
Cartes nor the works of Malebranche, Fénelon, Bossuet, 
and Leibnitz could arouse the slumbering intelligence 
of the learned faculty. But the issuing, by Boileau, of 
the burlesque A rrét donné en la Grande Chambre du Par- 
nasse exposed the position of the Sorbonne to ridicule, 
and rendered any further invoking of legal aid to the 
defence of Aristotle impossible. ‘This was followed, in 
1751, by Voltaire’s Le Tombeau de la Sorbonne (Œuvres 
de Voltaire, par Chr. Beuchot, xxxix, 534). In this 
work special emphasis was laid on the fact that Des 
Cartes’ Idées Innées were now defended by the Sorbonne 
as a bulwark of religion, though he had been at first de- 
nounced by the same authority as a most destructive 
heretic, etc. The position became more difficult with 
every day, until the decrees of 1789 and 1790 confiscated 
the property and financial resources of the Sorbonne for 
the benefit of the nation, About two thousand manu- 
scripts were transferred to the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
while the printed works were distributed among differ- 
eyt libraries in the metropolis. The buildings came 
into the possession of the imperial university in 1807, 
and have been used as residences for professors, deans, 
regtors, etc. The three faculties, 7’hévlogie, Lettres, and 
Sciences, delivered their lectures and held their exam- 
inations, and the minister of public instruction distrib- 
uted the annual prizes of the concours général in the 
halls of the Sorbonne. The monument of Richelieu 
still adorns the chapel. He was a former pupil, and had 
caused the ancient and narrow rooms to be replaced 
with the modern palace-like edifices which are yet re- 
membered. The modern Bibliotheque de la Sorbonne, or 
de l’Université, possesses nothing whatever of the former 
library. Even the homilies of Robert of Sorbon, writ- 
ten by his own hand, are in the National Library. The- 
ology, philosophy, and philology still meet within its 
walls, and perhaps each retains some measure of the 
former spirit; but the substance and form.are of the 
19th century. ‘The course of many prominent profess- 
ors of the Sorbonne, following the example of Laromi- 
guère and Royer-Collard, in connection with the polit- 
ical and social revolutions of the period from 1817 to 1830, 
is familiarly known. No other school in Europe has 
played such a role as the Sorbonne. In the domains of 
politics and the Church its influence was perhaps too 
prominently exercised, and perhaps no adequate results 
were produced in philosophy, theology, and science gen- 
erally, in comparison with the means and opportunity 
enjoyed. 

See Buleus, Hist. Universit. Paris. (Paris, 1665, and 
often, 6 vols, ful.), censured by the Sorbonne; Crevier, 
Hist. de l Univers, de Paris (ibid. 1761, 7 vols. 12mo), 
extracted from Bulæus, and extending only to A.D. 
1600; Duvernet, Hist. de la Sorbonne, etc. (ibid. 1790, 
2 vols, 8vo), declamatory ; Dubarle, Hist. de l Univ. de 
Paris (ibid. 1844, 2 vols. 8vo); Prat, Maldonat et l Univ. 
de Paris au XVIe Siecle (ibid. 1856, 8vo); Encycl. 
` des Sciences et des Arts (Neuchatel, 1775), tom. xv; 
Bergier, Dict. de Théol. s. v.; “Sorbonne” in the En- 
cycl. Méthodique, tom. iti (Paris, 1790); Hist. de 
CEglise Gallicane, tom, xii, liv. 34, to A.D. 1272. See 
also Ves des Peres et des Martyrs, vii, 625; Saint-Sa- 
vin, (Euvres de RBoileau-Despréeaux, etc. (Par. 1821), 
iii, 111; Beuchot [Chr], Geueres de Voltaire, xxxix, 
534. 
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Sorcerer, Sorcery (usually some form of S25, 
P ° ° TT 
kasháph, to mutter incantations). See DIVINATION. 


Sorcery IN CHRISTIAN COUNTRIES. In early times 
those who gave themselves to magic and sorcery were 
usually termed venefict and malefici, because either by 
poison or by means of fascination they wrought per- 
nicious effects upon others. The laws of the The- 
odosian Code (lib. ix, tit. 16, De Meficits) frequently 
brand them with this name of malefici. Constantius 
(Cod. Theod. leg. 5) charges them with disturbing the 
elements or raising of tempests, and practicing abom- 
inable arts in the evocation of the infernal spirits to 
assist men in destroying their enemies. These he 
therefore orders to be executed, as unnatural monsters, 
and quite divested of the principles of humanity. ‘They 
were also excepted at the granting of indulgence to 
criminals at the Easter festivals, as guilty of too hei- 
nous a crime to be comprised within the general pardon 
granted to other offenders. The Council of Laodicea 
(can. 36) condemns them under the name of magicians 
and enchanters, and orders their expulsion from the 
Church.— Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xvi, ch. v, § 5. 

The early Christians were derided as sorcerers in 
accordance with the impious charge brought by Cel- 
sus and others against our Lord, that he practiced mag- 
ic, which they supposed him to have studied in Egypt. 
Augustine (De Consens. Evang. i, 9) says that it was 
generally believed among the heathens that our Sav- 
iour wrote some books upon magical arts, which he de- 
livered to Peter and Paul for the use of the disciples. 

So’rek (Heb. Sorek’, D210, red; Sept. Swon« [in 
some copies compounded with a part of the preceding 
word |), the name of a valley Ons, wady) in which lay 
the residence of Delilah (Judg. xvi, 4). It appears to 
have been a Philistine place, and possibly was nearer 
Gaza than any other of the chief Philistine cities, since 
thither Samson was taken after his capture at Delilah’s 
house. Beyond this there are no indications of its po- 
sition, nor is it mentioned again in the Bible. Eusebi- 
us and Jerome (Onomast. Zwphx) state that a village 
named Cupharsorech was shown in their day “on the 
north of Eleutheropolis, near the town of Saar (or Saraa), 
i.e. Zorah, the native place of Samson.” Zorah is now 
supposed to have been fully ten miles north of Beit- 
Jibrin, the modern representative of Eleutheropolis, 
though it is not impossible that there may have been 
a second further south. Van de Velde (Afemoir, p. 350) 
proposes Wady Simsim, which runs from near Beit- 
Jibrin to Askulan; but this he admits to be mere con- 
jecture. On the south side of the ridge on which the 
city of Zorah stood, and between it and Bethshemesh, 
runs a wide and fertile valley, whose shelving sides of 
white limestone are admirably adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. It winds away across the plain, pass- 
ing the sites of Ekron and Jabneel. This may possi- 
bly be the valley of Sorek. Its modern name, Wady 
es-Surdr, bears some remote resemblance, at least in 
sound, to the Biblical Sorek (Porter, Handbook, p. 282). 
“The view up this valley eastward is picturesque. 
The vale, half a mile across, is full of corn, and in the 
middle runs the white shingly bed of the winter tor- 
rent. Low white hills flank it on either side, and the 
high rugged chain of the mountains of. Judah forms a 
pretty background” (Conder, Tent Work in Palest, ii, 
175). 

The word Sorek in Hebrew signifies a peculiarly 
choice kind of vine, which is said to have derived its 
name from the dusky color of its grapes, that perhaps 
being the meaning of the root (Gesenius, Thesaur. 
p- 1342). It occurs in three passages of the Old Test. 
(Isa. v, 2; Jer. ii, 21; and, with a modification, in Gen. 
xlix, 11). It appears to be used in modern Arabic for 
a certain purple grape, grown in Syria, and highly es- 
teemed, which is noted for its small raisins and minute 
soft pips, and produces a red wine. This being the 
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case, the valley of Sorek may have derived its name 
from the growth of such vines, though it is hardly safe 
to affirm the fact in the unquestioning manner in which 
Gesenius (ibid.) does, Ascalon was celebrated among 
the ancients for its wine; and, though not in the neigh- 
borhood of Zorah, was the natural port by which any 
of the productions of that district would be exported to 
the west. See VINE. 


Sordrés (sisters). See AGAPETÆ. 


SORORES ECCLESLE (sisters of the Church), a 
name given in early times to nuns. 


Sororia, in Roman mythology, was a surname of 
Juno. The sole survivor of the famous contest of the 
Horatii and the Curiatii is said to have erected an altar 
to the goddess, under this name, after he had been puri- 
fied of the murder of his sister (Livy, i, 26). 


Sorrow (representing in the A. V. many Hebrew 
and several Greek words), mental pain or grief, arising 
from the privation of some good we actually possessed. 
It is the opposite to joy. This passion contracts the 
heart, sinks the spirit, and injures the health. Script- 
ure cautions against it (Prov. xxv, 20; Eccles. xiv, 1- 
3; xxx, 24, 25; 1 Thess. iv, 13, etc.), but Paul distin- 
guishes two sorts of sorrow—one a godly, the other a 
worldly sorrow (2 Cor. vii, 10): “Godly sorrow worketh 
repentance to salvation, not to be repented of; but the 
sorrow of the world worketh death.” So the wise man 
(Eccles. vii, 3) says that the grave and serious air of a 
master who reproves is more profitable than the laugh- 
ter and caresses of those who flatter. Our Lord upbraided 
that counterfeit air of sorrow and mortification which 
the Pharisees affected when they fasted, and cautioned 
his disciples against all such affectation which proposes 
to gain the approbation of men (Matt. vi, 16).—Calmet. 
See Grier. Though sorrow may be allowable under a 
sense of sin, and when involved in troubles, yet we must 
beware of an extreme. Sorrow, indeed, becomes sinful 
and excessive when it leads us to slight our mercies, 
causes us to be insensible to public evils; when it di- 
verts us from duty, so oppresses our bodies as to en- 
danger our lives, sours the spirit with discontent, and 
makes us inattentive to the precepts of God’s Word and 
to the advice of our friends. In order to moderate our 
sorrows, we should consider that we are under the direc- 
tion of a wise and merciful Being; that he permits no 
evil to come upon us without a gracious design; that 
he can make our troubles sources of spiritual advantage ; 
that he might have afflicted us in a far greater degree ; 
that though he has taken some, vet he has left many 
other comforts; that he has given many promises of 
relief; that he has supported thousands in as great 
troubles as ours; finally, that the time is coming when 
he will wipe away all tears, and give to them that love 
him a crown of glory that fadeth not away.— Buck. 
See RESIGNATION, 


Sortes Biblicee. See SOOTHSAYING. 


Sortes Sacrz (holy lots), a species of divination 
which existed among some of the ancient Christians. 
See SOOTHSAYING. 


Sortilégi, a name for those among the ancient 
heathens who foretold future events by the sortes, or 
lots. 


Sosano Vono Mixkoro, in Japanese mythology, is 
.the moon-god, who begot of the sun-goddess, Inada- 
hime, eight children, generally symbolized under the 
figure of an eight-headed dragon. Temples were erect- 
ed to these two deities in the sacred garden of Miako, 
and in them a number of festivals are held each vear in 
their honor. 


Sosianus, in Greek mythology, is a surname of 
Apollo at Seleucia, or, according to others, at Rome, 
where the name was derived from the statue of that 
god which the questor C. Sosius brought from Seleucia 
(Cicero, Ad Att. viii, 6; Pliny, H. N. xiii, 5; xxxvi, 4). 
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Sosip’ater (Zwoirarpoc, saver of his futher, a 
common Greek name), the name of two men in the 
Apocrypha and New Test. 

1. A general of Judas Maccabeus who, in conjunc- 
tion with Dositheus, defeated Timotheus and took him 
prisoner (2 Macc. xii, 19-24). B.C. cir. 164. 

2. A kinsman or fellow-tribesman of Paul, mentioned 
as being with him in the salutations at the end of the 
Epistle to the Romans (xvi, 21). A.D. 54. He is 
probably the same person as SOPATER (q. v.) of Bercea 
(Acts xx, 4). 


Sosipdlis, in Grecian mythology, was a patron-god 
of the State, venerated among the Eleans. His wor- 
ship originated, as it is fabled, at a time when the Ar- 
cadians had invaded Elis. A woman appeared among’ 
the Eleans, and related that in a dream the child at her 
breast had been pointed out to her as the savior of the 
State. The leaders thereupon placed the child naked 
before their ranks, and when the battle began it was 
metamorphosed into a serpent, which frightened the 
Arcadians and won the victory. After the battle the 
snake disappeared, and on the spot where it was last 
seen a temple was erected to the child and his mother, 
Eileithyia (Pausan. vi, 20, 2; iii, 25, 4). See Smith, 
Dict. of Biog. and Mythol. s. v.; Vollmer, W'drterb. d. 
Mythol. 8. v. 


Sospita, in Roman mythology, was a surname of 
Juno, especially at Lanuvium. 


Sos’thenes (ZEwobivne, perhaps for Zwoi-tdyne, 
saver of his nation; a not infrequent Greek name) was 
a Jew at Corinth who was seized and beaten in the 
presence of Gallio, on the refusal of the latter to enter- 
tain the charge of heresy which the Jews alleged against 
the apostle Paul (see Acts xviii, 12-17). A.D. 49. His 
precise connection with that affair is left in some doubt. 
Some have thought that he was a Christian, and was 
maltreated thus by his own countrymen because he was 
known as a special friend of Paul. But it is improba- 
ble, if Sosthenes was a believer, that Luke would men- 
tion him merely as “the ruler of the synagogue” (dap- 
xıovvyáywyoç), without any allusion to his change of 
faith. A better view is that Sosthenes was one of the 
bigoted Jews, and that “the crowd” (mávreç simply, 
and not maávreç oi EAAnveç, is the true reading) were 
Greeks who, taking advantage of the indifference of 
Gallio, and ever ready to show their contempt of the 
Jews, turned their indignation against Sosthenes. In 
this case he must have been the successor of Crispus 
(ver. 8) as chief of the synagogue (possibly a colleague 
with him, in the looser sense of apyisvyaywyor, as in 
Mark v, 22), or, as Biscoe conjectures, may have be- 
longed to some other synagogue at Corinth. Chrysos- 
tom's notion that Crispus and Sosthenes were names of 
the same person is arbitrary and unsupported. 

Paul wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians joint- 
ly in his own name and that of a certain Sosthenes 
whom he terms “the brother” (1 Cor. i, 1). A.D. 54. 
The mode of designation implies that he was well known 
to the Corinthians; and some have held that he was 
identical with the Sosthenes mentioned in the Acts. If 
this be so, he must have been converted at a later period 
(Wettstein, N. Test. ii, 576), and have been at Ephesus, 
and not at Corinth, when Paul wrote to the Corinthians. 
The name was a common one. and but little stress can 
be laid on that coincidence. Eusebius says (H. E. i, 12, 
1) that this Sosthenes (1 Cor. i, 1) was one of the sev- 
enty disciples, and a later tradition adds that he became 
bishop of the Church at Colophon, in Ionia. 


Sos‘tratus (Yworparoc, probably a contraction for 
Ywotorparoc, a common Greek name), a commander 
of the Syrian garrison in the Acra at Jersusalem (6 rij¢ 
akpomóňewç Emapyxoc) in the reign of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (2 Macc. iv, 27, 29). B.C. cir. 172. 


Sotah. See TALMUD. 
So’tai (Heb. Sotay’, "2D, my turners, or change- 
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ful; Sept. Zwrat, Lourei, v. r. Zovrei in Neh.), a per- 
son whose “children” were a family of the descendants 
of Solomon’s servants that returned with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii, 55; Neh. vii, 77). B.C. ante 536. 

Sotamtambu, in Lamaism, is a region in hell 
where the damned are tormented with unbearable cold. 

Soteira (the saving goddess) was a surname in Gre- 
cian mythology of Diana at Pege in Megaris, at Træ- 
zene, at Boese in Laconia, and near Pellene; of Proser- 
pine in Laconia and Arcadia; and of Minerva and Eu- 
nomia. 

Soter (Zwrnp, Savior), in Grecian mythology, was 
a surname of Jupiter, and also of Bacchus and Helios 
(Pausan. ii, 20, 5; 31, 4; iii, 23, 6; iv, 31, 5; viii, 9, 1; 
30, 5; 31,4; Aristoph. Ran. 1433; Pliny, H. N. xxxiv, 
8; Plutarch, Aratus, 53; Lycoph. 206). It was a title 
likewise assumed by some of the Ptolemies and Syrian 
kings. 

Soter, pope from A.D. 168 to 176 or 177, is said to 
have been a native of Campania, and to have written 
against the Montanists, his work eliciting a reply from 
Tertullian. A letter to the Corinthians, now lost, but 
used for reading in the Sunday worship of the Church, 
is also attributed to him. Decretals said to have been 
issued by him are not genuine. Some authorities re- 
port that he died a martyr’s death. 


Soteriology (Gr. owrnpiac Adyog, doctrine of 
salvation) treats of the work of Christ as man’s Re- 
deemer, and its logical study requires that we should 
consecutively look at the deeds Christ has wrought 
for the salvation of the world, and at their applica- 
tion, through faith, to individuals. The former is 
called Objective Soteriology, the latter Subjective 
Soteriology. 

a. Objective.—Under this head are included the incar- 
nation of Christ, his holy life, obedience unto death, the 
intermediate state, resurrection, exaltation to heaven, 
Christ’s coming again, the threefold office of Christ, and 
the work of the Holy Ghost—all of these entering into 
the work of atonement. 

b. Subjective-—Under this head are discussed the sever- 
al steps which constitute the way of salvation—the de- 
mands upon the sinner, and how he is enabled to satisfy 
these demands. These are, desire for salvation, saving 
faith, true repentance, good works, Christian sanctifi- 
cation, the work of grace (necessity, extent, character, 
result). 

Soteriology received little theoretical investigation 
in the ancient Church compared with that bestowed 
upon the Trinity and original sin. The chief defect in 
the patristic soteriology is that the distinction between 
justification and sanctification was not always so care- 
fully drawn as to preserve the doctrine of atonement in its 
integrity. The holiness of the Christian is sometimes 
represented as co-operating with the death of Christ in 
constituting the ground of the remission of sin. 

The papal statements during the Middle Ages were 
too influential to allow of an improvement in soteriology, 
and the Church was holding a theory of salvation whol- 
ly opposed to that which prevailed in the fourth century. 
Anselm interrupted this dogmatic decline, and set the 
Church once more upon the true path of investigation. 
The leading features of his theory are: 1. Sin is an of- 
fence against the divine honor. 2. This offence can- 
not be waived, but must be satisfied for. 3. Man can- 
not make this satisfaction except by personal endless 
suffering. 4. God must, therefore, make it for him, if 
he is to be saved. 5, God does make it in the incar- 
nation and atonement of the Son of God. The soteriol- 
ogy of Anselm exerted but little influence upon Roman 
Catholic Christendom, but Luther’s assertion of justifi- 
cation by faith alone caused soteriology to become the 
centre of dogmatic controversy between Protestant and 
Papist. The principal point of dispute between the 
Council of Trent and the Protestant theologians related 
to the appropriate place of sanctification. The Roman 
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divine maintained that holiness of heart is necessary to 
the forgiveness of sin, as a meritorious cause; while the 
Protestant threw out the human element altogether, 
and claimed that the blood of Christ is the only merito- 
rious cause and ground of forgiveness. 

In the Protestant Church discussions have been ex- 
cited by the Socinian opposition and the Grotian modi- 
fication. 

For the historical examinatiun of this subject, see 
Baur [F. C.], Die christl. Lehre von der Versöhnung 
(1838); Ritschi, Die christl. Lehre von der Rechtf. und 

‘ersOhnung (1870), vol. i. For other phases, see the 
Dogmatics of Lange, Martensen, Nitzsch; Evangelical 
Quar. Rev. Oct. 1868; Edwards, Justification and Wis- 
dom in Redemption ; Hodge, Theology, vol. ii; Grotius, 
Sacrifice of Christ; Pressensé, Sur la Rédemption, in 
Bulletin Théol. 1867, i sq.; Schoberlein, art. Erlösung, in 
Herzog, iv, 129-140; Shedd, Hist. of Doct. p. 201-386. 


Sothis, the name given by the Egyptians to the 
dog-star, or Sirius, ‘Their year began with the rising 
of this star, and the coincidence of the latter phenome- 
non with the new moon marked the great sidereal or 
world year of 1461 civil years. Sothis was also, in 
Egyptian mythology, a designation of Isis, and the star 
Sirius was accordingly sacred to that divinity. 


Soto, Francisco Domingo de, a monk and 
theologian, was born of poor parents, in A.D. 1494, at 
Segovia. He began life as a sacristan at Orchando, and 
after a severe struggle with difficulties growing out of 
his indigent condition, he entered the University of 
Alcala, where he was the pupil of Thomas de Villanova, 
and afterwards the University of Paris. In 1520 he be- 
came teacher of philosophy at Alcala, and took ground 
as a victorious opponent of the nominalism then preva- 
lent in the university. He wrote a Comment. in A ris- 
totelis Dialecticum (Salam. 1544, and often) :—Categorie 
(Venet. 1538) :—Libri VIII Physicorum (Salam. 1545): 
—and Summulæ (1575). He was suddenly induced 
to become a monk, and entered first at Montferrat, but 
finally became a Dominican at Burgos in 1524. At 
Burgos he taught philosophy and theology until 1532, 
when he removed to Salamanca, and was associated 
with John Victoria and Melchior Canus in the promul- 
gation of scholastic theology. In 1545 he was appoint- 
ed by Charles V to participate in the Council of Trent, 
and at once took prominent rank. In the first four ses- 
sions he represented his order, and in the fifth and sixth 
filled the place of the new general of the Dominicans, 
Fr. Romeo. He also contributed much towards the set- 
tling of the canons of the fifth and sixth sessions. He 
was spokesman of the Thomist school, and met with de- 
termined opposition from the Scotist Ambrosius Catha- 
rinus; their disputations dealing with the doctrines of 
original sin, the condition of the human will after the 
fall, justification, grace and predestination, the works 
of unbelievers, and similar matters. These controver- 
sies gave occasion for his works De Nutura et Gratia 
Lib. III, ete. (Venet. 1547; Antwerp, 1550) :—A pologia, 
qua Episcopo Minorensi de Certitudine Gratie respondet 
D. S. (Venet. 1547):—Discept. F. A mbr. Catharini Episc. 
Minor. ad Dom. de Soto, Ord. Prædic. super Quingue 
Articulis Liber (Rom. 1552). On the removal of the 
council to Bologna, Soto returned to the court of Charles 
V. He became confessor to the emperor and archbish- 
op of Segovia in 1549, but renounced both dignities, and 
went back to the monastery of Salamanca, where he be- 
came prior in 1550. At this time he wrote, against 
Protestantism, Comment, in Epist. Pauli ad Romanos 
(Antwerp, 1550; Salam. 1551). After two years’ service 
as prior, he resumed a professorship in the University of 
Salamanca, and wrote De Ratione Tegendi et Detegendi 
Secretum Relectio Theologica (Salam. 1552) :—Annot. in 
J. Fert Francisc. Mogunt, Comment. super Evang. Johan- 
nis (Salam. 1554), Four years after resuming the pro- 
fessor’s chair, he returned to the convent, was re-elected 
prior, and died Nov. 15, 1560. In addition to a num- 
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ber of minor works, he composed, besides those al- 


ready given, De Justitia et Jure Libri VII, etc. (Salam. 
1556 ): — Sententiurum Comment. s. de Sacramentis 
(1557 and 1560) :—a Commentary on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, not printed:—a treatise De Ra- 
tione Promulgandi Evangelium, etc. See Antonio 
[Nicolao], Biblioth. Hispanica, etc. (Rom. 1672), i, 
255-258. 

Soto, Pedro de, a Dominican theologian and bit- 
ter foe of German Protestantism. was born of aristocrat- 
ic parentage, at Cordova, and in 1519 became a monk. 
He gradually obtained the reputation of great learning, 
particularly in scholastic theology, where he took ground 
as a stanch Thomist. Charles V appointed him privy- 
councillor and father-confessor, and his order appointed 
him vicar of the province of Low Germany. In this 
capacity he accompanied the emperor to Germany, but 
there exchanged the emperor's service for that of the 
seminary at Dillingen, where he became a teacher of 
theology, and began his literary activity by writing his 
Romish /nsfitutiones Christiane (Aug. Vind. 1548, and 
afterwards) :— Method. Confessionis s. Doctr, Pietutisque 
Christ. Epitome (Antwerp, 1556) :—Tractat. de Institut. 
Sacerdotum, etc. (Dill. 1558), a sort of pastoral theol- 
ogy. The Assertto Catholice Fidei, etc., involved him 
in a controversy with Brentius (q. v.), which called 
forth the further work Defensio Cathol. Confessionis, 
etc. (Antw. 1557). He also came into contact with 
cardinal Pole (q. v.) at Dillingen. After a time he 
accompanied Philip II to England, and was employed 
by queen Mary to restore Romanism and teach the- 
ology in the University of Oxford. In 1558, on 
Mary’s death, he returned to Dillingen, and in 1561 
accepted the call of pope Pius IV to Trent, in order 
to participate in the reopened council. Soto died 
April 20, 1563. See Biblioth. Hisp., etc. (Rom. 1672), 
li, 193 sq. 

Sotwell (properly Southwell, Lat. Sotwellus), Na- 
THANIEL, an English Jesuit of the 17th century, is en- 
titled to notice as one of the historians of his order; but 
particulars of his life are wanting. Being employed to 
write the lives of eminent authors among the Jesuits, 
he carried on the plan of Ribadeneira and Alegambe 
down to his own times. His improved edition was pub- 
lished under the title of Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societa- 
tis Jesu, Opus inchoatum a R. P. Petro Ribadeneira, et 
productum ad annum 1609, etc., a Nathanaelo Sotwello 
(Rome, 1676, fol.). 

Souchai (or Souchay), Jean BAPTISTE, a French 
ecclesiastic and writer, was born at Saint-Amand, near 
Vendome, in 1688, and was educated by his uncle. Re- 
moving to Paris, he gained the applause and esteem of 
all the learned, and in 1720 was elected a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. He was also made canon of 
Rodez, counsellor to the king, and reader and professor 
of eloquence to the Collége Royal. He died at Paris, 
Aug. 25, 1746. He wrote, Tarsis et Zélie (1720) :—Au- 
sone, Latin text (1730, 4to) :—A stree, par d Urfe (1733): 
—(CEuvres Diverses de Pellisson (1735, 3 vols. 8vo): — 
Œuvres de Boileau (1735, 1745, 12mo; 1740, 2 vols, fol. 
and 4to):—A vec des Eclaircissements Historiques, Josèphe, 
trad. par Arnauld d'A udilly (1744, 6 vols. 12mo) :—trans- 
lation into French, L’ Essai sur les Erreurs Populaires de 
Th. Brown (Paris, 1738) :—six Dissertations. See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. s. v.s Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Souchon, Adolf Friedrich, a German theologi- 
an, was born at Magdeburg, Aug. 10, 1807. He studied 
theology at Berlin, and in 1830 he entered upon his first 
ministerial duties in Strasburg in the Uckermark. In 
1834 he was called to Berlin, first as pastor of the French 
Church in the Louisenstadt, and in 1854 as pastor of 
Trinity Church, where Schleiermacher and Krumma- 
cher preached before him. Soon after 1854 he was also 
made a member of consistory. Early in 1878 he was 
obliged to retire from the ministry on account of bodily 
infirmities, and died at Mirow, in Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
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Aug. 27, 1878. Souchon was one of the most prominent 
ministers of Berlin, and enriched the homiletical litera- 
ture by his collections of sermons on the gospels and 
epistles of the Christian year, his sermons on the passion 
of Christ, and other sermons. See Zuchold, Biblioth. 
Theologica, ii, 1241 sq. (B. P.) 

Souchon, Francois, a French painter, was born 
at Alais, Nov. 19, 1785, and was early sent by his par- 
ents, who were simple artisans, to Paris, in order to im- 
prove his talents under the tuition of David, and after- 
wards of Gros. He soon began to paint sacred subjects 
for a livelihood, and in 1823 accompanied his friend 
Sigalon to Rome, where he aided Michael Angelo on his 
cartoons, In 1838 he was made professor in the school 
of design at Lille, but retired in 1853, and died April 5, 
1857. His works are of moderate merit. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog., Générale, 3, .v. 

Soufflot, JACQUES GERMAIN, a French architect, was 
born at Trenci, near Auxerre, in 1713 (or 1714). His 
father desired him to study law, but he evinced so strong 
a taste for architecture that he was allowed to choose 
that profession. Travelling in Italy to pursue his stud- 
ies, his assiduity and talents recommended him to the 
duke of St. Aignau, ambassador of France to the Holy 
See, who secured him favors. Returning to France, he 
was engaged by the magistrates of Lyons as architect, 
and built the Hétel-Dieu, Exchange, Concert-room, and 
Theatre. He was shortly after appointed comptroller 
of the buildings of Marli and the Tuileries, besides 
being the recipient of many other honors, The com- 
mission to rebuild the Church of St. Genevieve was 
given him, and the foundation was laid in 1756. In the 
following vear he received the Order of St. Michel, and 
was nominated commissioner and general superintend- 
ent of the public buildings. Envy endeavored to de- 
stroy the fame of Soufflot, and so vexed him that he 
was hastened, before the completion of the Church of St. 
Genevieve, to his death, Aug. 29 (30), 1780. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s.v., Cresy, Lives of Architects, s. v. 

Soul (prop. M1, rvevpa, the rational spirit; but oc- 
casionally &B2, Yvyn, the animal principle of life), that 
vital, immaterial, active substance, or principle, in man 
whereby he perceives, remembers, reasons, and wills. 
The rational soul is simple, uncompounded, and imma- 
terial, not composed of matter and form; for matter can 
never think and move of itself as the soul does. In the 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester the reader will find a very 
valuable paper by Dr. Ferrier, proving, by evidence ap- 
parently complete, that every part of the brain has been 
injured without affecting the act of thought. It will be 
difficult for any man to peruse this without being con- 
vinced that the modern theory of the Materialists is 
shaken from its very foundation. See MATERIALISM. 

The sou) is rather to be described as to its operation 
than to be defined as to its essence. Various, indeed, 
have been the opinions of philosophers concerning its 
substance. In the second book of his treatise Mepè 
Wvyijc, Aristotle has given two definitions of it. In the 
first of these he calls it “the Entelechy (‘EvreAéyera), 
or first form of an organized body which has potential 
life.” The Epicureans thought it a subtile air, composed 
of atoms, or primitive corpuscles. The Stoics maintained 
it was a flame, or portion of heavenly light. The Car- 
tesians make thinking the essence of the soul. Critias, 
a Sophist, regarded the blood as the seat and substratum 
of the soul. According to Plato, “The first or invisible 
element of the soul in man is the instrument of rational 
cognition, the other element is the organ of perception 
and representation. With this soul, having its seat in 
the head, are combined the courageous and the appeti- 
tive souls, the whole resembling the composite force of a 
driver and two steeds,” Aristotle distinguished several 
forms of soul, viz. the rational, which is purely spiritual, 
and infused by the immediate inspiration of God; the 
appetitive, which was the source of desire and will—the 


motive of locomotion; the sensitive, which, being com- 
mon to man and brutes, is supposed to be formed of the 
element, and is the cause of sensation and feeling, and, 
lastly, the vegetative soul, or principle of growth and 
nutrition, as the first is of understanding, and the sec- 
ond of animal life.. 

Modern philosophy has made many attempts to define 
the soul, of which we give the following résumé. “It 
is not / that thinks, but dż thinks in me; and it is not 
/ that am, but i is something in me” (Baggesen, Zeit- 
schr. von Fichte, xxxiv, 153). “Spirit is a substance, 
immediately immanent in thinking, or of which think- 
ing is immediately the form of activity. Spirit is think- 
ing substance, the soul is dynamically present in the 
entire organism” (Chalybatis, bid. xx, 69). “We are 
compelled to suppose that there must be a real essence 
as the substantial bearer of all psychical conditions. 
This essence is the soul. It must stand with other real 
essences in causal relation, in order to the generation 
in it of manifold internal conditions. In brief, the soul 
needs the body, the body needs the soul” (Cornelius, 
Zeitschr. für exacte Philosophie, iv, 99-102). ‘In the 
organism formed of atoms, which are spiritual essences, 
one unfolds its spiritual force to the point of self-con- 
sciousness; this atom, which as gasiform atom inter- 
penetrates the entire organism and occupies space as a 
ceutre, is the soul” (Drossbach, Harmonie der Ergebnisse 
d. Naturforschung, p. 101-129, 229). “The phenomena 
of body and soul hang together as internal and external 
phenomena of the same essence. This primary essence 
is, however, nothing more than the conjunction of phe- 
nomena themselves in the unity of the general conscious- 
ness. The soul becomes aware only of its own proper 
phenomena, the body becomes aware only through that 
which appears of it to the soul itself. It is a common 
essence which appears externally as body, internally as 
soul” (Fechner, Physical. und philosoph. A tomenlehre, 2d 
ed. p. 258, 259). “The soul is no more than nature; it 
is a phenomenon of the internal sense” (J. G. Fichte, 
Grundlage d. ges. Wissenschafislehre, 1794, 1802). “The 
fact of self-consciousness can only be explained on the 
supposition that the soul is a real essence, distinct from 
the organism, capable of reflection upon itself, that is, of 
consciousness.” “Soul and body are diverse substances, 
but in the most intimate union and mutual interpenetra- 
tion. It is the idea of its body.” “Every soul acquires 
for itself an organic body. The external material body 
is but the changing image of the internal process of 
soul and life” (I. H. Fichte, Zeitschr. xii, 246; xxv, 
176-178). “Spirit is but a higher potency, a mere con- 
tinuation of development of the animal soul, and the 
animal soul itself is a mere exaltation of the vital force 
of the plant. These three principles are in man, in vir- 
tue of his self-consciousness, comprehended in one and 
the same Ego” (Fischer, Metaphysik, p. 36-38; Sitz der 
Seele, p.8, 16). “The soul is a substantial essence. The 
inmost essence, the Ego, is unattainable to our cognition” 
(Frohschammer, Athenäum, ii, 116,119). “The body is 
the same life as the soul, and yet they may be spoken 
of as lying asunder. A soul without body would be 
nothing living, and the converse is true. The soul pos- 
its and produces itself; it has a body in itself, not with- 
out which it composes one total and actual, and in which 
it is omnipresent” (Hegel, Werke, v, 16; viii, 22, 23; xv, 
3393 xviii, 29,93). “We have no cognition of what is 
strictly the essence of our soul. We cannot reach the Ego 
itself with our consciousness; we can only reach it in 
the constantly shifting modifications, as it thinks, feels, 
wills, especially as it possesses the power of representa- 
tion.” “The soul is a simple essence without parts, and 
without plurality in its quality, whose intellectual man- 
ifoldness is conditioned by a varied concurrence with 
other and vet real essences” (Herbart, Werke, i, 193, etc.). 
“The Ego is an absolute unity, and, as it is no object of 


outward sense, is immaterial, and though it is present | 


in space, and operates in it, occupies no space and has 
no special place in the body. The body is, rather, but 
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the form of the soul; and birth, life, and death are but 
the diverse conditions of the soul. The conception of 
soul can only be reached by deductions” (Kant, V'or-le- 
sungen über Metaphysik, p. 133-254; Werke, vii, 60-78). 
“The what of the soul, its nature, comes as little into 
view as does the essential nature of things in general; 
the essential nature of the soul in itself remains unknown 
to us before it comes into a situation within which alone 
its life unfolds itself. The soul is also the focus into 
which flow together the movements of the bodily life 
that play hither and thither. The soul neither arises 
from the body nor from nothing, but goes forth from the 
substance of the infinite with the same substantiality 
which pertains to all the actual in nature that has 
sprung from the same infinite source. Our personali- 
ty is not composed of body and soul; rather does our 
true essence lie exclusively in the soul. The spirit is 
something higher than the soul. In the spirit is the 
unity of our being, our true Ego. ‘The soul is but an 
element in its service. At death the soul passes away, 
the spirit ripens to a new existence” (Lotze, Mikrokos- 
mus ; Streitschriften, i, 138). “The soul, the conscious- 
ness a posteriori, is nothing but the individual being, so 
far as it is conscious, and can neither be, nor be thought 
of, apart from that individual being” (Schellwien, Seyn 
und. Bewusstseyn, p. 117, 122). “The Ego which now ap- 
prehends itself as sentient or percipient, now as putting 
forth effort, willing, etc., knows itself at the same time 
as one and the same, the same abiding self. It is but 
an expression of this consciousness of unity when we 
speak of our own soul, and impute to it this or that 
predicate; that is, when we distinguish our own soul, 
with its manifold characteristics, from ourselves, and in 
this act implicitly contrast ourselves as unity with the 
mutation and manifoldness of our intellectual life” (Ul- 
rici, Glauben und Wissen, p. 64-66; Zeitschr. von Fichte, 
XxxVvi, 232; Gott u. die Natur, p. 414-417). 

Modern philosophers in Germany thus make a dis- 
tinction between Puyn (Seele) and rveipa (Geist), or 
spirit and soul; but they reverse the relative significance 
of these terms. Prof.G.H. Schubert says that the soul is 
the inferior part of our intellectual nature, while the spirit 
is that part of our nature which tends to the purely ra- 
tional, the lofty and divine. The doctrine of the natural 
and the spiritual (q. v.) man, which we find in the writ- 
ings of Paul, may, it has been thought, have formed the 
basis upon which this mental dualism has been founded. 
The plainest and most common distinction taken in the 
use of the words soul and mind is, that in speaking 
of the mind of man we refer more to the various powers 
which it possesses, or the various operations which it 
performs; and in speaking of the soul of man we refer 
rather to the nature and destiny of the human being. 
The following distinguishing features of spirit, mind, 
and soul have been given: “The first denotes the ani- 
mating faculty, the breath of intelligence, the inspiring 
principle, the spring of energy, and the prompter of ex- 
ertion; the second is the recording power, the preserver 
of impressions, the storer of deductions, the nurse of 
knowledge, and the parent of thought; the last is the 
disembodied, ethereal, self-conscious being, concentrating 
in itself all the purest and most refined of human excel- 
lences, every generous affection, every benevolent dis- 
position, every intellectual attainment, every ennobling 
virtue, and every exalting aspiration” (The Purpose of 
Existence (1850, 12mo], p.79). Yuyn, spirit, when con- 
sidered separately, signifies the principle of life; wore, 
mind, the principle of intelligence. According to Plu- 
tarch, spirit is the cause and beginning of motion, and 
mind of order and harmony with respect to motion. To- 
gether they signify an intelligent soul. Thus we say 
the “immortality” of the soul, and the “powers” of the 
mind (Fleming, Vocabulary of Science,s.v.). See Mixp. 

In the Holy Scriptures three principles are recognised 
(see especially 1 Thess. v, 23) as essential components 
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and the body ("W3, capt or ova); but these are not 
accurately, much less scientifically, defined. The first 
and the last of these elements clearly correspond to the 
material or physical and the immaterial or spiritual 
parts of man’s nature, i. e. the soul and the body, as 
ordinarily defined by modern philosophers and scien- 
tists; but the middle term, the “spirit,” is hard to be 
distinguished. Yet in all earthly creatures, even in the 
lowest forms of animals, there is clearly observable a 
principle, inherent indeed in the body, and yet distinct 
from the rational faculty of man or the instinctive in- 
telligence of brutes. This is usually styled “ the animate 
principle,” or briefly life. It is this which moulds the 
whole physical organism, and for this end controls, and 
to a large degree overrides, mere chemical and inorganic 
daws, producing combinations and results impossible to 
unvitalized substance. This power or essence—for it 
has not vet been determined whether it be distinct from 
or a mere result of the combination of soul and body— 
has hitherto eluded the analysis of scientitic and philo- 
sophical research, and it will probably remain an in- 
acrutable secret; but it is a sufficiently separate element, 
of human and animal nature to warrant the distinctive 
use of a special term for it by the Biblical writers (which 
is carefully observed by them in the original, although 
frequently obscured in the English version). Thus 
spirit (ÙD, Yvyn) is never applied to God or to angelic 
deings, who are incorporeal; nor, on the other hand, is 
soul (AIM, wvevpa) ever used of beasts (except in Eccles, 
iii, 19, 21, where it is evidently employed out of its proper 
sense for the sake of uniformity). Yet life (ATI) is as- 
cribed equally to all these classes of existence, although 
those only who have bodies are endowed with the or- 
ganic locomotive principle (Gen. i, 20; 11,7). See Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 

On the general subject, see Baxter, On the Soul; 
Drew, Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul; Dod- 
dridge, Lectures, p. 92-97; Flavel, On the Soul; Locke, On 
the Understanding ; Moore, Immortality of the Soul; 
Ueberweg, Hist. of Philosophy. See SPIRIT. 


SOUL, IMMATERIALITY OF. See IMMATERIALITY. 
SOUL, IMMORTALITY oF. See IMMORTALITY. 


SOUL, Oricin or. Respecting the manner of the 
propagation of the soul among the posterity of Adam, 
the sacred writers say nothing. The text (Eccles. xii, 
7) gives us, indeed, clearly to understand that the ‘soul 
comes from God in a different manner frum the body, 
but what this manner is it does not inform us. The 
texts (Isa. xlii, 5; Job xii, 10) which are frequently 
cited in this connection merely teach that God gave to 
man breath and life, and so do not relate to this subject. 
Nor can anything respecting the manner of the propa- 
gation of the soul be determined from the appellation 
Father of spirits, which was commonly given to God 
among the Jews, and which occurs in Heb. xii, 9 (see 
Wettstein, ad loc.), This appellation implies nothing 
more than that as man is the father of an offspring of 
the same nature with himself, so God, who is a Spirit, 
produces spirits. It is doubtless founded upon the de- 
scription of God (Numb. xvi, 22) as “the God of the 
spirits of all flesh.” The whole inquiry, therefore, with 
regard to the origin of human souls is exclusively philo- 
sophical, and scriptural authority can be adduced nei- 
ther for nor against any theory which we may choose 
to adopt. But notwithstanding the philosophical nat- 
ure of this subject, it cannot be wholly passed by in 
systematic theology, considering the influence which it 
has upon the statement of the doctrine of original sin. 
It is on account of its connection with this single doc- 
trine (for it is not immediately connected with any oth- 
er) that it has been so much agitated by theologians, 
especially since the time of Augustine. They have 
usually adopted that theory respecting the origin of the 
soul which was most favorable to the views which they 
entertained respecting the native character of man. 
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Hence the followers of Augustine and of Pelagius, the 
advocates and opponents of the doctrine of native de- 
pravity, are uniformly ranged on opposite sides of the 
question concerning the origin of the soul, There have 
been three principal hypotheses on this subject, which 
will now be stated. ; 

1. The Hypothesis of the Pre-existence of Souls.— 
Those who support this hypothesis, called Praexisti- 
ani, affirm that God, at the beginning of the world, 
created the souls of all men, which, however, are not 
united with the body before man is begotten or born 
into the world. This was the opinion of Pythagoras, 
Plato, and his followers, and of the Cabalists among the 
Jews. Among these, however, there is a difference of 
opinion, some believing that the soul was originally 
destined for the body, and unites with it of its own ac- 
cord; others, with Plato, that it pertained originally to 
the divine nature, and is incarcerated in the body as a 
punishment for the sins which it committed in its heav- 
enly state. This hypothesis found advocates in the an- 
cient Christian Church. Some Christians adopted the 
entire system of the Platonists, and held that the soul 
was a part of the divine nature, etc. Priscillianus and 
his followers either held these views or were accused of 
holding them by Augustine (De Heres. c. 70). All who 
professed to believe in the pre-existence of the soul can- 
not be proved to have believed that it was a part of the 
divine nature. This is true of Origen, who agreed with 
the Platonists in saying that souls sinned before they 
were united with a body, in which they were impris- 
oned as a punishment for their sins (see Huetius, in his 
Origeniane, lib. ii, c. 2, quest. 6). The pre-existence of 
the soul was early taught by Justin Martyr (Dial. cum 
Tryphone Jud.). This has been the common opinion 
of Christian mystics of ancient and modern times, 
They usually adhere to the Platonic theory, and regard 
the soul as a part of the divine nature, from which it 
proceeds and to which it will again return. This doc- 
trine of the pre-existence of the soul is, however, almost 
entirely abandoned, because it is supposed irreconcilable 
with the doctrine of original sin. Ifthe mystics be ex- 
cepted, it has been left almost without an advocate ever 
since the time of Augustine. 

2. The Hypothesis of the Creation of the Soul.—The 
advocates of this theory, called Creatiant, believe that 
the soul is immediately created by God whenever the 
body is begotten. A passage in Aristotle (De Gener. il, 
3) was supposed to contain this doctrine—at least, it was 
so understood by the schoolmen; and, in truth, Aristotle 
appears not to be far removed from the opinion ascribed 
tohim. Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret, among the 
fathers in the Greek Church, were of this opinion, and 
Ambrose, Hilary, and Jerome in the Latin Church. 
The schoolmen almost universally professed this doc- 
trine, and generally the followers of Pelagius, with whom 
the schoolmen, for the most part, agreed in their views 
with regard to the native character of man; for these 
views derived a very plausible vindication from the 
hypothesis that the soul was immediately created by 
God when it was connected with the body. The argu- 
ment was this: If God created the souls of men, he 
must have made them either pure and holy or impure 
and sinful. The latter supposition is inconsistent with 
the holiness of God, and consequently the doctrine of 
the native depravity of the heart must be rejected. To 
affirm that God made the heart depraved would be to 
avow the blasphemous doctrine that God 1s the author 
of sin. The theory of the Creatiani was at first favored 
by Augustine, but he rejected it as soon as he saw how 
it was employed by the Pelagians. It has continued, 
however, to the present time to be the common doctrine 
of the theologians of the Romish Church, who in this 
follow after the schoolmen, like them making little of 
native depravity, and much of the freedom of man in 
spiritual things. Among the Protestant teachers, Me- 
lancthon was inclined to the hypothesis of the Creati- 
ani, although, after the time of Luther, another hypoth- 
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esis, which will shortly be noticed, was received with 
much approbation by Protestants. Still many distin- 
guished Lutheran teachers of the 17th century followed 
Melancthon in his views concerning this doctrine—e. g. 
G. Calixtus, In the Reformed Church, the hypothesis 
which we are now considering has had far more advo- 
cates than any other, though even they have not agreed 
in the manner of exhibiting it. Luther would have this 
subject left without being determined, and many of his 
contemporaries were of the same opinion. 

3. The Hypothesis of the Propagation of the Soul._— 
According to this theory, the souls of children, as well 
as their bodies, are propagated from their parents. 
These two suppositions may be made: Either the souls 
of children exist in their parents as real beings (entia)-— 
like the seed in plants, and so have been propagated 
from Adam through successive generations, which is 
the opinion of Leibnitz, in his Théodicée, i, 91—or they 
exist in their parents merely potentially, and come from 
them per propaginem or traducem. Hence those who 
hold this opinion are called Traductani. This opinion 
agrees with what Epicurus says of human seed, that it 
is øwparToç TÈ Kai vye amvornacpa. This hypothe- 
sis formerly prevailed in the ancient Western Church. 
According to Jerome, both Tertullian and Apollinaris 
were advocates of this opinion, and even “ maxima pars 
Occidentalium” (see Epist. ad Marcellin.). Tertullian 
entered very minutely into the discussion of this subject 
in his work De Anima, c. 25 sq., where he often uses the 
word tradux; but he is very obscure in what he has 
said. This is the hypothesis to which the opponents 
of the Pelagians have been most generally inclined (see 
No. 2), though many who were rigorously orthodox 
would have nothing definitely settled upon this subject. 
Even Augustine, who in some passages favored the 
Creatiani, affirmed in his book De Origine Anime 
“nullum (sententiam ) temere affirmare oportebit.” 
Since the Reformation this theory has been more ap- 
proved than any other, not only by philosophers and 
naturalists, but also by the Lutheran Church. Luther 
himself appeared much inclined towards it, although he 
did not declare himself distinctly in its favor. But in 
the Formula Concordia it was distinctly taught that 
the soul, as well as the body, was propagated by parents 
in ordinary generation. The reason why this theory is 
so much preferred by theologians is that it affords the 
easiest solution of the doctrine of native depravity. If 
in the souls of our first progenitors the souls of all their 
posterity existed potentially, and the souls of the former 
were polluted and sinful, those of the latter must be so 
too. This hypothesis is not, however, free from objec- 
tions, and it is very difficult to reconcile it with some 
philosophical opinions which are universally received. 
We cannot, for example, easily conceive how genera- 
tion and propagation can take place without extension, 
but we cannot predicate extension of the soul without 
making it a material substance. Tertullian and other 
of the fathers affirm, indeed, that the soul of man, and 
that spirit in general, is not perfectly pure and simple, 
but of a refined material nature, of which, consequently, 
extension may be predicated. With these opinions the 
theory of the propagation of the soul agrees perfectly well, 
certainly far better than with the opinions which we en- 
tertain respecting the nature of spirit, although even 
with these opinions we cannot be sure that a spiritual 
generation and propagation are impossible; for we do 
not understand the true nature of spirit, and cannot 
therefore determine with certainty what is or is not 
possible respecting it. There are some psychological 
phenomena which seem to favor the theory now under 
consideration; and hence it has always been the favorite 
theory of psychologists and physicians. The natural dis- 
position of children not unfrequently resembles that of 
their parents, and the mental excellences and imperfec- 
tions of parents are inherited nearly as often by their 
children as any bodily attributes. Again, the powers 
of the soul, like those of the body, are at first weak, and 
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attain their full development and perfection only by 
slow degrees. Many more phenomena of the same 
sort might be mentioned. But after all that may 
be said, we must remain in uncertainty with regard 
to the origin of the human soul. Important objec- 
tions can be urged against these arguments and any 
others that might be offered. If the metaphysical 
theory of the entire simplicity of the human soul be 
admitted, the whole subject remains involved in total 
darkness, 


SOUL, PRE-EXISTENCE OF, See PRE-EXISTENTS. 


Soul-bell, the knell tolled on the decease of a per- 
son. See PASSING-BELL, 


Soul-cakes, a term used for the gifts of sweet- 
ened bread, anciently distributed at the church-doors 
on All-souls’-day (Nov. 2) by the rich to the poor. 
They were frequently stamped with the impression 
of a cross, or were triangular in form. They were 
given away with inscriptions on paper or parchment, 
soliciting the prayers of the receivers for the souls 
of certain departed persons, whose names were thus 
put on record. Some of the earliest specimens of 
block-printing consist of ‘‘soul-papers,” as they were 
termed. 


Soul-chime, the ringing of the passing or soul belL 
Soul-mass, mass for the dead. 
Soul-papers. See SouL-cakEs. 


Soul’s-cot, or Soul’s Scot, the payment made 
at the grave to the parish priest in whose church the 
service for the departed had been said. 


Soul-seat, that place where the friends of a de- 
parted Christian, in the Middle Ages, offered alms, 
at or near the high-altar, for the use of the clergy, 
the benefit of the Church, and for the good estate of 
the departed soul. While offering, they recited the 
psalm De Profundis, and then a versicle and response, 
asking for eternal rest and peace for the person passing 
away. 

Soul-service, mass for the departed. 


Soul-sleep is the name given to one among the 
many conceptions entertained by the human mind with 
respect to the state of the soul after the death of the 
body. It assumes that the soul sleeps so long as the 
body lies in the grave, and that it will arise together 
with the body at the Resurrection. The term psycho- 
pannychism (q. v.) has been applied to this doctrine be- 
cause it teaches a continuous night for the soul “until 
the day dawn and the day-star arise” (2 Pet. i, 19), 
or until the eternal day shall begin in which there 
is no more alternation of light and darkness (Rev. 
xxi, 25, xxii, 5). The doctrine of psychopannychism 
originated in the East among the Arabian and Ar- 
menian sects, and from thence spread into the West 
of Europe. Traces of it are found with several of the 
Church fathers, It was condemned by the Councils of 
Ferrara (1438) and of Florence (1439), earlier by that 
of Lyons (1274), and later, in the 16th century, by the 
Council of Trent (sess. vi, 25). Pope John XXII (died 
1304), however, held the doctrine of the soul's sleep 
himself, and openly promulgated the view that the 
souls of the pious dead do not see the face of God until 
after the body has been raised. Later, after the rise of 
Protestantism, certain of the Socinians and also of the 
Arminians showed themselves inclined to hold an indef- 
inite, not thoroughly apprehended, psychopannychism ; 
and the Anabaptists (q. v.) allowed the doctrine to at- 
tain to its complete development among their adhe- 
rents. Calvin repeatedly rejected it, first in his treatise 
De Psychopannychia (1534), and afterwards in his Trac- 
tatus Var. ii, 449 sq. etc. Luther, on the other hand, 
was inclined to accept the doctrine of the soul's sleep 
as correct. A related error is that of the souls death, 
which was taught as early as A.D. 248 by the Arabian 
Thnetopsychites (q. v.). Peter Pomponatius (died 1525) 
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became especially prominent among the advocates of 
this doctrine, and his activity led pope Leo X to con- 
demn this and other similar errors disseminated since 
the time of Averroes. 

The errors in question are based in part upon certain 
expressions in the Scriptures (see Job xiv, 11,12; Psa. 
vi, 5; Ixxxviii, 11; exv, 17, 18; Isa, xxxviii, 18; 1 
Thess, iv, 13-15; v, 10). The exposition of such pas- 
sages by which soul-sleep is proved certainly rests 
on a misconception, since the New-Test. language does 
not refer to the soul's sleep nor to the soul's death, 
but simply to the soul’s rest (see Rev. xiv, 13, where 
the dead are described as blessed). The Old-Test. 
language usually referred to in behalf of this theory 
merely regards the life of this earth as a period of 
gracious opportunity and privilege which comes to 
end at death (see Heb. ix, 27; John ix, 4). It must 
be conceded that the Old-Test. revelation was incom- 
plete; it does not disclose everything with reference 
to eschatological questions, as in other departments of 
inquiry, and much is left for the New-Test. revelation 
to perfect. But the earlier revelation contains no error 
that might contradict New-Test. truth. 

The principal basis for the soul-sleep view is found, 
however, not in the Scriptures, but in the assumption 
that death causes a complete disintegration of the con- 
stituent parts of the human being. This point has been 
met by regarding the living soul (Gen. ii, 7) as a con- 
crete real, and not simply abstract being; but more sat- 
isfactorily by the scriptural statement of the blessedness 
of the soul after death, from henceforth (Rev. xiv, 13)— 
in other words, by the intermediate state, which is to 
continue until the final redintegration of the entire man 
and of the race at the day of the general resurrection. 
This latter doctrine is expressly taught by Calvin, Jnsti- 
tutes, iii, 25. (See also Ursinus, Mittelzustand der Seelen ; 
Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychol. [ Leips. 1859], p. 389-394.) 

The idea of soul-sleep has, nevertheless, a measure of 
truth belonging to it, inasmuch as death may really be 
likened to sleep as it stands related to a future resurrec- 
tion. It actually does lead pious souls to a sabbatism 
of rest, i.e. to the kutapausis (Heb. iv, 9-11) and the 
anapausis (Rey. xiv, 13). Nor is it accidental that the 
God-man rested in the grave on the Sabbath, and arose 
on the first day of the week. Finally, the soul-sleep 
theory claims in its behalf the idea that the night 
of death is to the sleepers but as a moment, however 
long it may seem to us who have vot entered on its 
experience. The views entertained by the adherents 
of the theory are not constant, however, and they are 
found sometimes to postulate a distinction between soul 
and spirit (Eccles. xii, 7), and at other times to ignore 
at. 

Bordering on the errors of soul-sleep and soul-death 
is the monstrous doctrine of a soul-migration, or mefemp- 
sychosis (q. v.), accompanied by no reccllections of any 
former state, inasmuch as it postulates a previous sleep, 
or even death (see Lange [J. P.1, Positive Dogmatik, 
p. 1258, ete.). This conception transcends the limits 
of Christian thought. Sleep and night, death and 
Sheol, are rest compared with such a migratory state. 
The theory, assuciated with that of pre-existence, occurs 
chietly, however, in Gnosticism and the Cabala. 

In addition to works already mentioned, see Biicker, 
Mittheilungen aus Loscher’s Samml. aus d. liten u. 18/en 
Juhrhundert üb. d. Zustand d. Seelen nach d. Tode (1835, 

1836), I, ii; Frantz, Gebet für d, Todten im Zusammen- 
hang mit Cultus u. Lehre (Nordh. 1857); Hahn, Lehre 
d. christl. Glaubens (1858), p. 20, 425 sq.; Göschel, Lehre 
v. d. letzten Dingen (Berlin, 1850); Id. Der Mensch, nach 
Leib, Seele, u. Geist (Leips. 1856). See INTERMEDIATE 
STATEK; METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

Soule, George, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Willington, Conn., Oct. 12, 1823. He studied at 
Amherst College, and, completing the course, graduated 
in 1847. Soon after he entered the East Windsor The- 


ological Seminary, Conn., where he remained two years, ! 
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and then went to the Union Theological Seminary, where 
he remained one year, and returned to the East Wind- 
sor Seminary, where he graduated in 1851. He was 
ordained Oct. 18, 1851, and became a stated supply of 
the Congregational Church at Ashford, Conn., where he 
remained two years; after which he supplied the pulpit 
of the church at Hampton, and was installed pastor in 
1853, and continued in this relation, honored, beloved, 
and successful, until his death, Oct. 4, 1867. (W. P. S.) 


Soule, Justus, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Columbia County, N. Y., Sept. 
1,1807. He was licensed to preach in 1835, and was ad- 
mitted into the Oneida Conference on trial in 1837. He 
received his ordination as deacon in 1839, and elder in 
1841. He was transferred to the Peoria (afterwards the 
Central Illinois) Conference in 1856. He died while la- 
boring at Moline, Oct. 25, 1859. “He was a useful min- 
ister and a faithful pastor.” See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1860, p. 259. 


Soule, Joshua, a bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, was born in Bristol, Hancock Co., 
Me., Aug. 1, 1781. He was converted in June, 1797, 
and began to travel in 1798 with Joshua Taylor, a pre- 
siding elder, and was admitted into the New England 
Conference the next year. In 1804 he was appointed 
presiding elder, and served as such (with one year’s ex- 
ception) until 1816, when he was appointed book agent 
in New York. In 1820 he was stationed in New York 
city, spent the next two years in Baltimore, and in 1824 
was elected to the episcopacy. When the Church di- 
vided in 1845, he identified himself with the Southern 
section, continuing in the bishopric. He died near 
Nashville, Tenn., March 6, 1867. Mr. Soule was for four 
vears (1816-19) editor of the Methodist Magazine, and 
in 1808 drew up the plan of a delegated General Confer- 
ence, which now appears in the Discipline. “In the 
pulpit he was slow, elaborate, almost entirely destitute 
of imagination or figurative illustrations, but strongly 
fortified in the main positions of his subject, and vigor- 
ous in style. His discourses showed more breadth than 
depth, but were often overwhelmingly impressive. Sce 
Stevens, Hist. of the M. E. Ch. iv, 44-49. 


Souls, Cure or, the technical term by which the 
canon law describes the charge which is given to a pas- 
tor, no matter of what degree of divinity, over the spir- 
itual concerns of a flock; and the words especially im- 
ply the right of administering the sacraments. In this 
sense, the phrase is used to mark an important distinc- 
tion between two classes of benefices, or church-livings— 
“ benefices with,” and “ benefices without,” the cure of 
souls. Of the latter class are canonries, prebends, and 
the whole class known in the canon law as “simple 
benefices.” Of the former are parochial cures, vicarial 
cures, and, still more, the higher charges of archbishop, 
bishop, etc. 


Sound-holes, perforations in the wooden shutters 
of the belfry-windows in church-towers, for the emission 
of the sound of the bells. In early times they were sim- 
ply horizontal divisions obtained by the arrangement of 
the planks. Afterwards the perforations were ornamen- 
tal in character, shaped like a trefoil or quatrefoil, and 
harmonized with the character of the structure. 


Sounding-board, a board or structure, canopy or 
tester, with a flat surface, suspended over a pulpit to 
prevent the sound of the preacher's voice from ascend- 
ing, and thus sending it out farther in a horizontal di- 
rection. 


Sourdis, Francois v’Escous.rav, cardinal of, 
was born in 1575 at Bordeaux, of a noble house, origi- 
nally from Poictou. In youth he accompanied the duke 
of Nevers to Rome in a military capacity, but suddenly 
entered holy orders under the good graces of Clement 
VIII, and was furnished with the rich deanery of Au- 
brac. By solicitation of Henry IV, he was made cardi- 
nal at the age of twenty-three (March 3, 159k); and 
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was nominated as archbishop of Bordeaux in 1599, while 
yet adeacon. He established a great number of relig- 
ious houses, and assisted at the elections of popes Leo 
XI and Paul V. He eventually became embroiled with 
the civil authorities, and died Feb. 8, 1628. See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Sourdis, Henri p’EscouBLEAu DE, a French prel- 
ate, brother of the preceding, was born in 1593, and was 
early provided with several considerable benetices, and 
in 1629 succeeded his brother as archbishop of Bordeaux. 
He was associated with Richelieu in State affairs, but 
ultimately became involved in troubles which ended 
only with Richelieu’s death (Dec. 4, 1642), when De 
Sourdis returned to his see. He died at Auteuil, near 
Paris, June 18, 1645. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 


Souse, an ancient term for a CORBEL (q. V.). 


South, the country or quarter of the heavens which 
the Shemite, standing with his face to the east, supposes 
to be on his right hand. It is denoted by seven Hebrew 
words, nearly all of which refer to some characteristic 
of the region to which they are respectively applied. 

- 349, négeb (root 333 in Syr. and Chald. to be dry), 
probably derived its name from the hot drying winds 
which annually blow into Syria, over Africa and Arabia. 
“In March,” says Volney, “appear in Syria the perni- 
cious southerly winds with the same circumstances as 
in Egypt; that is to say, their keat, which is carried to 
a degree so excessive that it is difficult to form an idea 


of it without having felt it; but one can compare it to 


that of a great oven when the bread is drawn out” 
(Voyage en Syrte et Egypte, i, 297; comp. Luke xii, 55, 
“When ye see the south wind blow, ye say there will 
be heat,” and see Kitto, Physical Hist. of Palestine, 
month of March, p. 221, 222). The word is occasional- 
ly applied to a parched or dry tract of land. Caleb's 
daughter says to her father, “Thou hast given me a 
south,” or rather “dry land ;” 23273 YN (Vulg. terram 
arentem) ; “give me also springs of water” (Judg. i, 15; 
comp. ver.9). At other times the word refers to those 
arid regions, notwithstanding their occasional fertility, 
over which the south wind blows into Syria. So the 
Sept. and Vulg. understood the “whirlwinds from the 
south” (Isa. xxi, 1: ĉe épnpou, turbines ab Africo). 
“The burden of the beasts in the south” is rendered 
TwY reTpatóðwv THY v TY pup (Xxx, 6). At other 
times the word is rendered by vóroç and A, which 
latter is the Hellenized form of Libs, ventus ex Libya, 


word is simply put into Greek letters, thus, roy Nayé 

(Josh. x, 40); ray yiv Nayép, Alex. ryv Nayép, al. 
Neyép (xi, 16); Nayiß v.r. “AyéB (Obad. 19, 20); and 
once, probably by a corruption, it is apyaB (1 Sam. 
xx, 41), v. r. veyn, veyéß, ¿pyáß. The Vulg. renders 
the word by “ meridies,” “australis plaga,” “terra meri- 
diana,” “auster ab Aphrico,” “terra australis,” More than 
once the Sept. differs widely from the present Hebrew 
text; thus in Ezek. xxi, 4 [9] it renders rh Ps 3427 by 
amò amnwrou two Boppa; Vulg. “ab austro usque 
ad aquilonem ;” so also in Exod. xxvi, 18 M342 TRB is 
rendered mpòç Boppay ; Vulg. “ad austrum.” It is also 
used in the geographical sense in Numb. xxxiv, 3; Josh. 
xv, 2; 1 Chron. ix, 24; 2 Chron, iv, 4; Ezek. xl, 2; xlvi, 
9, etc. But a further and important use of the word is 
as the name or designation of the desert regions lying 
at the south of Judæa, consisting of the deserts of Shur, 
Zin, and Paran, the mountainous country of Edom or 
Idumea, and part of Arabia Petreea (comp. Mal. i, 3; 
Shaw, Travels, p. 438). Thus Abraham, at his first en- 
trance into Canaan, is said to have “gone on towards 
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australem plagam,” though he was in fact then travel- 
ling northward. Comp. ver. 3, “He went from the 
south to Bethel;” Sept. eic rhv épnpov; Vulg. “a me- 
ridie in Bethel.” In this region the Amalekites are 
said to have dwelt, “in the land of the south,” when 
Moses sent the spies to view the land of Canaan (Numb. 
xiii, 29), viz. the locality between Idumea and Egypt. 
and to the east of the Dead Sea and Mount Seir. See 
AMALEKITE. The inhabitants of this region were in- 
cluded in the conquests of Joshua (Josh. x, 40). W hen- 
ever the Sept. gives the Hebrew word in the Greek let- 
ters, Nayé, it always relates to this particular district. 
To the same region belongs the passage “ Turn our 
captivity as the streams in the south” (Psa. cxxvi, 4); 
Sept. wç yeuáppove iv ry Noéry, “as winter torrents 
in the south” (Vulg. “sicut torrens in Austro”), which 
suddenly fill the wadys or valleys during the season of 
rain (comp. Ezek. vi, 3; xxxiv, 13; xxxv, 8; xxxvi, 
4,6). These are dry in summer (Job vi, 15-18). The 
Jews had, by their captivity, left their country empty 
and desolate, but by their return would ‘‘ flow again 
into it.” Through part of this sterile region the Israel- 
ites must repass in their vain application to Egvpt 
(Isa. xxx, 6; comp. Deut. viii, 15). It is called the 
Wilderness of Judæa (Matt. iii, 1; Josh. xv, 61; comp. 
Psa. lxxv, 6, Heb. or margin; see also Jer. xvii, 26; 
xxxii, 44; xxxiii, 14; Ezra xx, 46, 47; xxi, 4; comp. 
Obad. 19, 20; Zech. ix, 7). Through part of this re- 
gion lay the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, “ which is 
desert” (Acts viii, 26). Thus, as Drusius observes, the 
word often means not the whole southern hemisphere 
of the earth, but a desert tract of land to the south of 
Judæa. Sometimes it is used ia a relative sense; thus 
the cities of Judah are called “the cities of the south” 
(Jer. xiii, 19), relatively to Chaldæa, expressed by * the 
north” (i, 14; comp. iv, 6; vi, 1). Jerusalem itself is 
called “ the forest of the south field” or country, like the 
Latin ager (Ezek. xx, 46; comp. Gen. xiv, 7). See 
Forest. Egypt is also called “the south ;” thus, “the 
king of the south” (Dan. xi, 5) is Ptolemy Soter and 
his successors; comp. ver. 6, 9, 11, 15, 25, 29,40; but in 
the last-named verse Mede understands the Saracens 
from Arabia Felix (Works, p. 674, 816). See Sourn 
COUNTRY. 

2. BIN, darôm, which, according to Gesenius, is a 
word of uncertain derivation. It is in the Sept. ren- 
dered by Au), Deut. xxxiii, 23; by róroç, Eccles. i, 6; 
xi, 3; Ezek. xl, 24, 27, 28, 44, 45; xli, 11; and by á- 


; : Xaooa, Ezek. xlii, 18; Vulg. “ meridies,” “auster,” “ au- 
the south-west wind, and, by metonymy, the quarter | stralis,” “ ventus australis.” This word as a proper name 
whence it blows. In several instances the Hebrew | is usually understood to be applied to the southernmost 


part of Judea in Job xxxvii, 17; Eccles. i, 6, Ezek. 
xxi, 2; xl,24. Hence the name of “ Daroma” is given 
by Eusebius and Jerome to the region which they de- 
scribe as extending about twenty miles from Eleuther- 
opolis on the way towards Arabia Petra, and from east 
to west as far as from the Dead Sea to Gerara and Beer- 
sheba. A little to the south of Gaza there is now a spot 
called Bab ed-Daron, a name probably derived from the 
fortress Daron, celebrated in the time of the Crusades. 
That fortress was built on the ruins of a Greek convent 
of the same name, which, being traced so far back. mav 
well be identified with Darém as the ancient name of 
this territory. In Deut. xxxiii, 23 the Hebrew word 
is applied to the sunny southern slope of Naphtali to- 
wards the Lake Huleh. See DAROM. 

3. 13N, Teyman, and its adverb 73°S°M, strictly what 
lies to the righi; Sept. vóroç, AKL; and sometimes the 
word is simply put into Greek letters; thus, Qaipay (Hab. 
iii, 3). Indeed, all the three preceding words are so ren- 
dered (Ezek. xx, 46 [ xxi, 2]), Yit avSpwrov, ornpiaoyr rò 
TpdowTov gov iri Samay, kai iwiBrelov iri Capep, 


the south” (Gen, xii, 9), Sept. ¿v ry éonuw, Aquila | wai mpophTevoov imi Cpupdy hyovpevov vayé/3. where 


voroves, Symmachus eliç vórov, and upon his return 
from Egypt into Canaan he is said to have gone “into 
the south” (xiii, 1); Sept. eig Thv čpnpov; Vulg. “ad 





perhaps the vocabulary of the translator did not afford 
him sufficient variety. The Vulg. here gives “viam 
austri,” “ad aphricum,” “ad saltum agri meridiani,” 
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and elsewhere renders the Hebrew word by “ meridi- 

ana plaga,” “ad meridiem.” It occurs in Exod. xxvi, 35; 

Numb. ii, 10; ii, 29; x, 6; Job ix, 9; xxxix, 26; Psa. | 
lxxviii, 26; Cant. iv, 16; Isa. xliii,6; Hab. iii, 3; Zech. 

ix, 14; xiv, 4. In Zech. vi, 6 it denotes Egypt. It is | 
poetically used for the south wind, like Shakspeare’s 

“sweet south ;’ Psa. lxxvii, 26, vóror, africum, and 

Cant. iv, 16, yore; for the explanation of the latter see 

Nortu. Observe that MIN and 333 are interchanged 

in Exod. xxvi, 18; xxxvi, 23; Ezek. xlvii, 1. See Te- 

MAN, 

4, 3°72", yamin, also meaning the right side and south. 
Thus, Psa. Ixxxix, 12, “Thou hast made the north and 
the south ;” Sept. SaXacoa; Vulg. mare. The word is 
evidently here used in its widest sense, comprehending 
not only all the countries lying south, but also the In- 
dian Ocean, etc., the whole hemisphere. Aquila has 
Boppay cai de&tay ; Theodotion, Boppay cai Nórov. In 
some passages where our translation renders the word 
right, the meaning would have been clearer had it ren- 
dered it south (1 Sam. xxiii, 19, 24; 2 Sam. xxiv, 5; 
Job xxiii, 9). 

5. I, chéder, “ Out of the south cometh the whirl- 
wind” (Job xxxvii, 9), literally “chamber” or “ store- 
house,” ¿e raputiwy, ab interioribus. The full phrase oc- 
curs in ix, 9, 39 "IIM, rapeta vdrov, interiora austri, 
the remotest south; perhaps in both these passages the 
word means the chambers or storehouses of the south 
wind. 

6. =D", midbdr, “ Promotion cometh not from the 
south” (Psa. lxxv, 6), literally “wilderness,” a6 ph- 
pov, desertis montibus, See DESERT. 

7. D02, máyim, water, “And gathered them out of 
the sands, and from the south” (Psa. cvii, 3), SadA\acoa, 
mare; where Gesenius contends that it ought to be 
translated “west,” though it stands opposed to 1Y, 
as it is indeed so translated under exactly the same cir- 
cumstances in Isa. xlix, 12. He refers to Dent. xxxiii, 
23, and Amos viii, 12. It is also thus rendered in our 
version of the first of these references, and on the latter 
we can only refer to archbishop Newcome’s Version of 
the Minor Prophets (Pontefract, 1809), p. 51, 52. 

In the New Test. we have vóroç in the geographical 
sense, Bası\ıosa vórov, regina austri, Matt. xii, 42 
[see SneBA] and Luke xiii, 29; Rev. xxi, 13. The 
word peanupia is also translated “south” in Acts viii, 
26, cara peonuBpiay, contra meridianum. It is used 
in the same sense by Josephus (Ant. iv, 5,2). In Sym- 
machus (1 Sam. xx, 41) for 333. Hesychius defines 
MeonuBpia’ ta roù Nórov pépn rai rò Tijc ipéipac 
péooy. The south-west Ad occurs in Paul’s dangerous 
voyage (Acts xxvii, 12) ; “a haven of Crete,” BAézovra 
kara ipa, respicientem ad africum, by metonymy the 
wind for the quarter whence it blows. The south wind 
is mentioned ver. 13, vorog, auster, and xxviii, 13. 
See W1ixp. 

Egypt and Arabia lav south in respect of Canaan, and 
were therefore frequently mentioned by that designa- 
tion. But from the Egyptians they may have learned 
the existence of nations living still farther to the south- 
ward, for representations of victories over the negroes, 
and of negro captives, are not uncommon on the tombs 
in the valley of the Nile. One which is here copied 
represents the triumph of one of the Pharaohs over 
a negro chief, proba- 
- bly designed to be the 
type of his nation. It 
is evident that the fig- 
ure exhibits the usual 
characteristics of the j 4 
negro features as ie \e a Sy 
strongly as they are i) aera es OLN, 
pund a the aeaei Cal RIN ATAUN 
day. See ETHIOPIA. 
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South Country (333, Négeb, south, or, according to 
Buxtorf, Parkhurst, and Gesenius, arid or dry country). 
There was a certain tract of country or portion of Pales- 
tine which was variously designated as “the South,” 
“the South Country,” or “the Land of the South.” It 
was 80 called whether it lay to the south or to the north 
of the point from whence reference was made to it, i. e. 
by persons who stood to the south of it or were ap- 
proaching it from the south, as well as by those who 
lived to the north of it or were approaching it from the 
north. Thus Abraham, not only when he was journey- 
ing towards the south, as he proceeded southward from 
Bethel and from Hebron (Gen. xii, 9; xx, 1), but when 
he was travelling northward, is said to go into “the 
south:” “Abraham went up out of Egypt into the 
south,” that is, into the South Country, or that part of 
the land of Canaan which was called “ the south,” and 
then “went on his journeys from the south,” or South 
Country, “even to Bethel” (xiii, 1,3). When Moses 
sent the spies from Kadesh to search the land, he said 
unto them, “Get you up this way southward ;” not to- 
wards the south, or that point of the compass, accord- 
ing to the obscure rendering of the English translation, 
which he could not mean when he was directing them 
northward, but, according to the Hebrew, into the Négeb, 
or the south, i. e. the South Country, or that part of the 
Land of Promise which was so called; and then it is 
said that “they ascended by the south,” that is, by or 
through the South Country, “and came into Hebron” 
(Numb. xiii, 17,22). It was the abode of the Amalek- 
ites at the time that the spies searched the land, for in 
their report they said, “The Amalekites dwell in the 
land of the south” (ver. 29), and when Israel came by 
the way of the spies, or the second time to Kadesh, king 
Arad, who had come out against them, is said to have 
dwelt in the south, i. e, in the South Country, when his 
seat lay at the time to their north (xxi, 1). 

This district or tract of country was evidently the 
south part of Judæa, or the southern portion of the Land 
of Promise. It is spoken of in Judg. i, 16 as “the wil- 
derness of Judah, south of Arad;” and it is found to be, 
according to the meaning of the word wilderness, a hilly 
region, a strip of hilly country, running from the Dead 
Sea westward across the land of Palestine, or somewhat 
obliquely to the south-west, rising abruptly in grand 
precipices from the shore of the Dead Sea; next forming 
a high and extensive elevated plateau, intersected to- 
wards the west by one or two ranges of mountains; and 
finally sloping westward or sinking gradually into the 
land of Gerar, or the great plain south and south-east 
of Gaza. It constituted in general the portion of Judah 
(q. v.) that was set off to the tribe of Simeon (q. v.), and 
its boundaries (which have been inordinately extended 
by some, e. g. Wilton, The Negeb [Lond. 1863]) are to 
be defined by the cities specified in Josh. xv, 21-32; 
xix, 1-6. See TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS, 


South End, the end of an altar on the south or 
epistle side; that is, on the right-hand side of a person 
looking eastward towards it. See Souru SIDE, 

South, QUEEN oF THE. See SHEBA. 

South Ra’moth (1 Sam. xxx, 27). See RAMOTH- 
NEGEB. 

South, Rosert, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
born at Hackney, Middlesex, in 1633, and became a 
king’s scholar at Westminster at the age of fourteen. 





Tribute from the South to the Kings of Egypt. 


SOUTH SIDE 


In 1651 he was admitted a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, under the care of his relative Dr. John Smith. 
In 1655 and 1657 successively he took his degrees of 
A.B. and A.M. Mr. Smith was privately ordained in 
1658 by one of the deprived bishops. At the restoration 
of Charles II, the opportunity was afforded him of show- 
ing his peculiar eloquence. In August, 1660, he was 
chosen public orator in his university, and presently af- 
ter preached before the king’s commissioners. Claren- 
don appointed him, without delay, his domestic chap- 
lain. On the disgrace of that minister he was nomi- 
nated to the same office in the family of the duke of 
York; the king, in the meantime, placing him on the 
list of royal chaplains. He was installed prebendary of 
Westminster in March, 1663, and on Oct. 1 following 
was admitted to the degree of D.D. Afterwards he 
had a sinecure in Wales bestowed upon him by his pa- 
tron, the earl of Clarendon, and in 1670 was installed 
canon of Christ Church. In 1676 he attended, as chap- 
lain, Laurence Hyde, ambassador extraordinary to the 
king of Poland. Upon his return he was presented, in 
1678, by the dean and chapter of Westminster to the 
pleasant rectory of Islip, near Oxford. To this Church 
he became a considerable benefactor — rebuilding the 
chancel in 1680, allowing £100 a year to his curate, and 
spending the rest in educating the poorer children of 
the parish. After the Revolution, South took the oath 
of allegiance to the new king and queen, and is said to 
have declined the offer of a great dignity vacated by one 
who refused the oaths. It was at this time that he be- 
came engaged in the violent controversy with Dr. Sher- 
lock, dean of St. Paul’s. Sherlock’s Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity appeared in 1690, and was an- 
swered by South in his Animadversions. Sherlock re- 
plied in 1694 in a Defence, which was replied to by South 
in Tritheism, etc. This was a sharp contest, and men 
of great note espoused the cause of each. During the 
greatest part of queen Anne’s reign, South was a severe 
sufferer from illness; and he did little as minister, save 
attending divine service at Westminster Abbey. He 
was offered the bishopric of Rochester with the deanery 
of Westminster; but declined to leave his private sta- 
tion. He died July 8, 1716, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Dr. South was a man of uncommon 
abilities and attainments; of judgment, wit, and learn- 
ing. His wit was his bane, for he could not repress it, 
even on the most solemn occasions. His works are, 
Musica Incantans, sive Poema Experimens Musice Vires, 
etc. (1655; 1667, 4to):—Antmadversions upon Dr. Sher- 
lock’s Book entitled A Vindication of the Holy and Ever- 
blessed Trinity (1693 ):—Tritheism Charged upon Dr. 
Sherlock’s New Notion of the Trinity (1695). He pub- 
lished a number of his Sermons singly, and a collective 
edition (1692, 6 vols. 8vo; other editions in 1697, 1704, 
1715, 1722, 1727). To these were added (1744) 5 vols. 
8vo, These eleven volumes were republished at Ox- 
ford (1823, 7 vols. 8vo). ‘They have been reprinted in 
Philadelphia (4 vols. in 2 vols. 8vo), in New York (4 vols, 
8vo), and by Hurd and Houghton (1867, 5 vols, 8vo). 
See Cattermole, Literature of the Church of England, ii, 
442-463; Chalmers, Brog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


South Side, the side of an altar on the south or 
epistle side; that part of the altar at which the priest, 
during the Mass, says or sings the collects and the epis- 
tle for the day. See Sourn Enp. 


Southcott, Joanna, a noted enthusiast, was born 
about 1750 at Gittisham, in Devonshire. She was the 
daughter of a farmer at St. Mary Ottery’s, in Devon- 
shire, and, until her name became celebrated, she ob- 
tained her living as a domestic servant. Her case is a 
very curious one, both in the history of psychology and 
of religious enthusiasm. From her mother, who lived 
till Joanna had reached the age of womanhood, she re- 
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check: she was still, however, a sober member of the 
Church of England. At length she joined the early 
morning and evening meetings of the Wesleyans, and 
in 1792 associated exclusively with that body; but she 
was soon expelled from it on account of her pretend- 
ed visions. The religious exercises to which Joanna 
was thus introduced seem to have produced, as exciting 
causes, her remarkable visions and dreams, which soon 
took the form of prophecies, and commanded universal 
attention. Some of her predictions received a remark- 
able fulfilment, especially that which she published im- 
diately after the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens, in 
1801; for she then derided the joy of the nation, and 
gave the solemn assurance that a calamitous series of 
wars were about to break out, the events of which 
would be more terrible than any on record. At a later 
period, she as solemnly asserted that Napoleon would 
never land in England, and that his power would be 
overthrown. The visions which formed the ground of 
these prophecies are often very striking as dramatic 
pictures, and the rude doggerel of her prophetic chants 
as frequently becomes picturesque, if once the cultivated 
mind can overcome the disgust first excited by their 
uncouthness, and their deficiency in common grammat- 
ical correctness, She began the publication of her pro- 
phetic pamphlets in 1794, and about 1804 was brought 
up to London and lodged at the West End by some of 
her admirers, many of whom were persons of consider- 
ation in society. Soon after this event, an old man 
named Thomas Dowland and a poor boy named Jo- 
seph also had visions, and a paper-manufacturer named 
Carpenter (in whose employment they were) finally 
published many of them. We mention them here, how- 
ever, because this Carpenter, conceiving himself to be 
the “right man” of Joanna’s prophecies, finally took her 
place as the chief of the sect who followed her, having 
first led the secession when she was believed by the 
more enlightened of her followers to have fallen under 
a delusion. That delusion consisted in the belief that 
she was destined to bring forth Shiloh, or the Messiah, 
and its origin is explained by Carpenter as the result of 
her believing that she was the Church, or bride, itself, 
instead of its shadow or representative. We may here 
mention that previous to its arrival at this idolatrous 
pitch, which it is still painful to contemplate, Joanna 
had occupied a year in “ sealing” her followers, general- 
ly but most unjustly regarded as a mere trick to make 
money. The old man Dowland expired in 1804, ten 
years after the commencement of his, Joseph's, and Jo- 
anna’s prophecies, and 1814 was fixed upon by her for 
the birth of Shiloh. She was deceived by appearances. 
and expired on the 27th of December in that vear, hav- 
ing previously declared her conviction that “if she was 
deceived, she had, at all events, been the sport of some 
spirit, good or evil.” The whole case, like many others 
of the kind, may be explained by the easily ascertained 
laws of psychology. The appearance which Joanna 
mistook for pregnancy was the result of a diseased con- 
dition, explained when her body was opened. The pre- 

vailing thought of her writings is the redemption of 

man by the agency of woman, the supposed cause of his 

fall. See SOUTHCOTTIANS. 

Southcottians, or SOUTHCOTTERS, the followers 
of Joanna Southcott (q. v.), who in 1792 professed to be 
a prophetess. ‘The book in which Joanna published her 
prophecies is dated London, April 25, 1804; and she be- 
gins by declaring that she herself did not understand the 
communications given her by the Spirit till they were 
afterwards explained to her. In November, 1803, she 
was told to mark the weather during the twentv-four 
first days of the succeeding year, and then the ‘Spirit 
informed her that the weather each day was tvpical of 
the events of each succeeding month: New-vear’s-day 
to correspond with January, January 2 with February, 
etc, After this she relates a dream she had in 1792, 


ceived the most exalted religious ideas, the exuberance | and declares she foretold the death of bishop Buller. 
of which her father often felt himself called upon to] and appeals to a letter put into the hands of a clergy- 
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man whom she names. One night she heard a noise as 
if a ball of iron were rolling down the stairs three steps, 
and the Spirit afterwards, she says, told her this was a 
sign of three great evils which were to fall upon the 
land—the sword, the plague, and the famine. She af- 
tirms that the then late war and the extraordinary har- 
vest of 1797 and 1800 happened agreeably to the pre- 
dictions which she had previously made known; and 
particularly appeals to the people ot Exeter, where it 
seems she was brought up from her infancy. In No- 
vember, 1803, she says she was ordered to open her Bi- 


ble, which she did at Eccles. i, 9; and then follows a | 


long explanation of that chapter. In March, 1805, we 
tind Joanna published a pamphlet in London, endeav- 
oring to confute “ Five Charges” against her which had 


appeared in the Leeds Mercury, and four of which, she | 


says, were absolutely false. The first charge was re- 
specting the sealing of her disciples; the second, on 
the invasion; the third, on the famine; the fourth, 
on her mission; the tifth,on her death. Sealing is the 
grand peculiarity and ordinance of 
these people. Joanna gave those 
who professed belief in her mission 
and who subscribed to the things re- 
vealed in her “ Warning” a sealed 
written paper with her signature, for 
which they had to pay half a crown, 
and by which they were led to think 
that they were sealed against the day 
of redemption, and that all those who 
were possessed of these seals would 
be signally honored by the Messiah when he comes 
again. This seal was affixed to most of the voluminous 
writings which she printed, but the papers given to her 
disciples generally contained the words “ The sealed of 
the Lord—The Elect Precious Man’s Redemption—To 
inherit the Tree of Life—To be made heirs of God and 
jeint-heirs of Jesus Christ.” 
upon Joanna as the bride, the Lamb’s wife; and that 
as man fell by a woman, he will be restored by a wom- 
an. Some of her followers pretended also to have vis- 
ions and revelations. Joanna went so far at last, when 
past sixty years of age, as to declare herself pregnant 
with another Messiah, who was to be called Shiloh. 
Her followers made costly preparations for the birth of 
their expected prince, and had a cradle constructed at 
an expense of two hundred pounds. The disease by 
which she was deceived terminated in her death; but 
her deluded disciples, after having been compelled to in- 
ter her, persisted in the belief that she was to bear the 
Shiloh, and gave out that she would rise again with the 
child in her arms. The members of her society have 
been gathered chiefly from among the more ignorant 
members of the seceding denominations, especially the 
Wesleyans, with whom she had once been associated, 
and of the Established Church, Mr. Foley, rector of 
Old Swinford, near Stourbridge, was said to be a firm 
believer in the resurrection of the prophetess; and an- 
other clergyman used to go regularly to expound her 
writings at Bristol, The Southeotters abound princi- 
pally in the northern counties, At Ashton-under-Lyne 
they have a splendid temple, which cost them nine 
thousand pounds. Their worship is described as awful- 
lv wild and tumultuous. The men are known by their 
wearing long beards and brown hats. At present, it 
seems, both warning and sealing have subsided; they 
are waiting in awful suspense for the commencement of 
the thousand years’ reign on the earth, Yet it is said 
they do not mean that Christ will come in person, but 
in spirit, and that the sealed who are dead before that 
time will be raised from their graves to partake of this 
happy state. 

Southgate, RicHarp, an English divine, was born 
at Alwalton, Huntingdonshire, March 16, 1729, and was 
educated partly at Uppingham, but chiefly at Peter- 


Seal. 
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It is said they looked | 
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in 1749. Retiring to his father’s house on account of 
some unpleasant family occurrence, he continued his 
studies; was ordained deacon September, 1752, and 
priest September, 1754, by Dr. Thomas, bishop of Lin- 
colin. In the last year he was presented with the rec- 
tory of Woolley, in Huntingdonshire, but resigned it 
when Mr. Peacock, the patron, took orders. On Jan. 2, 
1763, he went to London, and became a subcurate of St. 
James’s, and served that cure until 1766. In December, 
1765, he entered upon the curacy of St. Giles’s, which 
he retained throughout his life. He received, May,1783, 
the small rectory of Little Steeping, in Lincolnshire ; 
and the fullowing year was appointed assistant libra- 
rian of the British Museum. In 1790 he was present- 
ed with the living of Warsop, Nottinghamshire, and in 
the same year became a member of the Society for 
| Propagating Christian Knowledge; in 1791, a fellow of 
| the Society of Antiquaries, and afterwards of the Lin- 
_neean Society. He died Jan. 25,1795. Mr. Southgate 
never committed any of his writings to the press, al- 
though he was thoroughly qualified, and did make prep- 
arations for a new History of the Saxons and Danes in 
England. He was a distinguished antiquarian, and left 
a choice and valuable collection of books, coins, medals, 
shells, etc., which were sold at auction. His Sermons 
(1798, 2 vols.) were published by Dr. Gaskin. See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. V. 


South-sea Islanders. See POLYNESIA. 
Southwell, Nathaniel. See SorweLL, Na- 


THANIEL. 


Southwell, Robert, an English Jesuit, was born 
at Horsham, St. Faith's, Norfolk, in 1560. He was ed- 
ucated at Douai, and became a Jesuit at Rome in Octo- 
ber, 1578. In 1585 he was appointed prefect of the 
English college there, and the next year was sent as a 
missionary to England. He resided principally with 
Anne, countess of Arundel, secretly ministering to the 
scattered Roman Catholics. Apprehended in 1592, he 
was imprisoned in the Tower, and several times sub- 
jected to torture to make him disclose a plot against 
queen Elizabeth. In February, 1595, he was tried at 
the bar of the King’s Bench, Westminster, and executed 
the next day (Feb. 21) at Tyburn. He was much re- 
vered among Roman Catholics for his gentleness and 
purity of life, and his name has lately been introduced 
for canonization in the Roman ecclesiastical courts. He 
wrote, St, Peter’s Complaint, with other poems (Lond. 
1593, 4to; last edition, with sketch of life, by W. J. 
Walter, 1817) :—Supplication to Queen Elizabeth (ibid. 
1593) :—Meonie, or Certain Excellent Poems, ete. (ibid. 
1595, 4to). His chief prose works are, Triumph orer 
Death (ibid. 1595) :—Fpistle of Comfort to those Catho- 
lics who Lie under Restraint (1605, 8vo):—Marie Mag- 
dalen’s Funeral Teares (ibid. 1609, 1772; new ed, 1823): 
—Rules of a Good Life, etc. Collective editions of his 
works were published in 1620, 1630, 1634, 1637, and 1828, 
and a complete edition of his poetical works in 1856. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, 
and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Southworth, Alanson, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Winthrop, Me., Aug. 16, 1826. He 
studied law at Lowell, Mass., was converted in 1853, and 
entered Bangor Theological Seminary, graduating in 
1858 He labored at Otisfield for a year, and was or- 
dained at South Paris, Me., in 1859, where his ministry 
of nearly six years was very useful. After returning 
from a voyage to Cuba for his health, he entered the 
service of the Christian Commission, and labored with 
great assiduity in ministering to the bodies and souls 
of the soldiers in the Army of the Potomac. He re- 
turned to South Paris, and was soon stricken down with 





_ typhoid fever, of which he died, March 25, 1864. Mr. 
! Southworth was an earnest, unselfish worker for Christ, 
borough, under Rev. T. Marshall. He entered St. John’s , and endowed with true nobility of soul. 


In 1863 he 


College, Cambridge, in 1745, and took his degree of A.B. ; published a small but valuable book on Universalism. 


IX.—Liuu 





SOUTHWORTH 


Two of his brothers entered the ministry, See Congre- 
gational Quarterly, 1865, p. 205. 


Southworth, Tertius Dunning, a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Rome, N. Y., July 25, 1801. 
He entered Hanover College and pursued his studies, 
only taking a partial course. He received the degree 
of A.M. from that institution in 1831. He spent one 
year in Auburn Theological Seminary, and graduated 
at Andover Seminary in 1829. He commenced his la- 
bors in Paris, N. Y., where he preached two years, He 
was ordained at. Utica, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1832, and installed 
at Claremont, N. H., June 18, 1834. He remained 
there until 1838. While there he received a call from 
Franklin, Mass., which he accepted, and was installed 
in January, 1839, in a pulpit made famous by the long 
occupancy of the same by Dr. Emmons. After remain- 
ing there eleven years the pastorate was dissolved, and 
he was called to take charge of the Church in Lyndon, 
Vt., where he remained four years, and accepted a call 
to the pastorate of Pleasant Prairie, Kenosha, Wis., in 
March, 1859. He remained at this post until 1868, and 
in the following year returned to his home in Bridge- 
water, N. Y. He was a man of fine presence and im- 
pressive delivery. His thinking was clear, and his ser- 
mons were logical and pithy. As a successor of Dr. 
Emmons, it is enough to say he filled the pulpit to the 
entire satisfaction of the people. He died at Bridge- 
water Aug. 7, 1874. (W. P. S.) 


Sovereignty or Gop is his power and right of 
dominion over his creatures, to dispose and determine 
them as seemeth him good. This attribute is evidently 
demonstrated in the systems of creation, providence, 
and grace; and may be considered as absolute, univer- 
sal, and everlasting (Dan. iv,35; Eph.i,11). See Cole,On 
the Sovereignty of God; Charnock, On the Dominion of 
God in his Works, i, 690; Edwards, Sermons, ser. 4; 
Meth. Quar. Rev. Jam 1855. See POWER OF Gop; 
THEODICY, 


Sow. See SWINE. 


Sowan, the first of the four paths an entrance into 
which secures, either immediately or more remotely, the 
attainment of the Buddhist Nirvana (q.v.). The path 
Sowan is divided into twenty-four sections, and after it 
has been entered there can be only seven more births 
between that period and the attainment of the Nirvana, 
which may be in any world but the four hells. This is 
the second gradation of being.—Gardner, Faiths of the 
World, s. v. 

Sower, Sow1nc (usually some form of St, zard, 
oreipw). The operation of sowing with the hand is 
one of so simple a character as to need little description. 
The Egyptian paintings furnish many illustrations of 
the mode in which it was conducted. The sower held 
the vessel or basket containing the seed in his left hand, 
while with his right he scattered the seed broadcast 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ii, 12, 18, 39). The “drawing- 
out” of the seed is noticed, as the most characteristic 
action of the sower, in Psa. cxxvi, 6 (A. V. “ precious”) 
and Amos ix, 13: it is uncertain whether this expression 
refers to drawing out the handful of seed from the bas- 
ket, or to the dispersion of the seed in regular rows over 
the ground (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 827). In some of the 
Egyptian paintings the sower is represented as preced- 
ing the plough: this may be simply the result of bad 
perspective, but we are told that such a practice actu- 
ally prevails in the East in the case of sandy soils, the 
plough serving the purpose of the harrow for covering 
the sced (Russell, Aleppo, i, 74). In wet soils the seed 
was trodden in by the feet of animals (Isa, xxxii, 20), 
as represented in Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. ii, 12. The 
sowing season commenced in October and continued to 
the end of February, wheat being put in before and 
barley after the beginning of January (Russell, Aleppo, 
1,74). The Mosaic law prohibited the sowing of mixed 
seed (Lev. xix, 19; Deut. xxii, 9): Josephus (Ant. iv, 
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and this part is extant in nine books. 





SPACE 


8, 20) supposes this prohibition to be based on the re- 
pugnancy of nature to intermixture, but there would 
appear to be a further object of a moral character, viz. 
to impress on men’s minds the general lesson of puritv. 
The regulation offered a favorable opportunity for Rab- 
binical refinement, the results of which are embodied in 
the treatise of the Mishna entitled Kilaim, § 1-3. That 
the ancient Hebrews did not consider themselves pro- 
hibited from planting several kinds of seeds in the same 
field appears from Isa. xxviii, 25. A distinction is made 
in Lev. xi, 37, 38, between dry and wet seed, in respect 
to contact with a corpse; the latter, as being more sus- 
ceptible of contamination, would be rendered unclean 
thereby, the former would not. The analogy between 
the germination of seed and the effects of a principle or 
a course of action on the human character for good or 
for evil is frequently noticed in Scripture (Prov. xi, 18; 


Matt. xiii, 19, 24; 2 Cor. ix, 6; Gal. vi, 7). See Ac- 
RICULTURE, 


Sozomen, SaLamanes Hermias, a Greek writer 


of Church history, almost contemporary with Socrates 
as an author, was born at Bethelia, a town of Pales- 
tine. 
at Berytus, in Phoenicia, and then pleaded at the bar 
in Constantinople. 
the writing of ecclesiastical history, and drew up a 
compendium in two books, from the ascension of Christ 


After being liberally educated, he studied law 


He afterwards applied himself to 


to A.D. 323; but this is lost. Then he continued his 
history in a more circumstantial manner to A.D. 440; 
A comparison 
renders it probable that Sozomen was acquainted with 
the work of Socrates, his own additions and enlarge- 
ments being more important with regard to volume 
than quality, and relating principally to hermits and 
monks. For those recluses he had a high veneration, 
so that he frequently extolled the monastic life in 
hymns. His vision saw only what was extreme and 
imposing, so that he was not able to appreciate the 
more moderate phases of life, and the ordinary conflicts 
between virtue and vice. In point of style he is supe- 
rior to Socrates, as was already seen by Photius (iv ry 
gpace BeXriwy), but in every other respect he is infe- 
rior, Attention has often been called to material mis- 
apprehensions in his statements, e. g. by Dupin (Nou- 
velle Bibliotheque, iv, 80). An edition of Sozomen, bound 
with Eusebius and Socrates, was published by Valesius 
in 1659, and often republished. See Dupin, as above; 
Schröckh, Kirchengesch. vol. vii; Holzhausen, De Fon- 
tibus quibus Socrates, Soz., et Theod. usi sunt (Götting. 
1825); Baur, Epochen d. kirchl. Geschichtschreibung ; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Gr. and 
Rom. Biog. s. v. 


Spaadisir, in Norse mythology, is a name of the 
norns, a class of goddesses represented by the skalds as 
being beneficent and wise, and as employed in directing 
the way of heroes and exalted personages through life, 
and in securing the prosperity of such favorites through 
the means of prudent counsel. 


Space (Lat. spatium) is a term which, taken in its 
most general sense, comprehends whatever is extended, 
and may be measured by the three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and depth. In this sense it is the same with 
extension. Space, in this large significance, is either 
occupied by body or it is nut. If it be not, bue is 
void of all matter and contains nothing, then it is 
space in the strictest meaning of the word. This is 
the sense in which it is commonly used in English 
philosophical language, and is the same with what is 
called a vacuum. 

Very many theories have been held respecting space, 
a few of which are mentioned below. Zeno of Elea ar- 
gues against the reality of space, and says, “If all that 
exists were in a given space, this space must be in an- 
other space, and so on ad infinitum.” Melissus of Samos 
declares that “ there exists no empty space, since such 
a space, if it existed, would be an existing nothing.” 


SPACE 


The Atomists, on the other hand, held to an empty 
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which contains is different from that which is con- 


space, arguing (1) that motion requires a vacuum; (2) ; tained. Space, then, is place potentiully; and when it is 


that rarefaction and condensation are impossible with- 
out empty intervals of space; and (3) that organic 
growth depends on the penetration of nutriment into 
the vacant spaces of bodies. Aristotle held that “space 
is limited; the world possesses only a finite extension ; 
outside of it is no place. The place of anything,” he de- 
tines, “is the inner surface of the body surrounding it, 
that surface being conceived as tixed and immovable. 
As nothing exists outside of the world except God, who 
is pure thought and not in space, the world naturally 
cannot be in space, i.e. its place cannot be defined.” 
The Stoics believed that “beyond the world exists an 
unlimited void.” According to Epicurus, “space exists 
from eternity, and that in the void spaces between the 
worlds the gods dwell.” Arnobius, the African, asserted 
that God is “the place and space of all things.” Space, 
as containing all things, was by Philo and others iden- 
tified with the infinite. So the text (Acts xvii, 28) 
which says that “in God we live, and move, and have 
our being” was interpreted to mean that space is an af- 
fection or property of the Deity. Eckhart declares that 
“out of God the creature is a pure nothing; time and 
space, and the plurality which depends on them, are 
nothing in themselves.” According to Campanella 
( 1568- 1639), God produced space (as well as ideas, 
angels, etc.) “by mingling in increasing measures non- 
being with his pure being. Space is animate, for it 
dreads a vacuum and craves replenishment.” Newton 
regards space as infinite, the sensorium of the Deity. 
Leibnitz detines space as “the order of possible co-exist- 
ing phenomena.” Locke has attempted to show that 
“we acquire the idea of space by sensation, especially 
by the senses of touch and sight.” In the philosophy 
of Kant, “space and time are mere forms of the sensibili- 
ty, the form of all external phenomena; and as the sen- 
sibility is necessarily anterior in the subject to all real 
intention, it follows that the form of all these phenom- 
ena is in the mind «a priori. There can, then, be no 
question about space or extension but in a human or 
subjective point of view. ‘The idea of apace has no ob- 
jective validity; it is real only relatively to phenom- 
_ena, to, things, in so far as they appear to us; it is pure- 
ly ideal in so far as things are taken in themselves and 
considered independently of the forms of sensibility.” 
Herder says that “space and time are empirical concep- 
tions.” Schopenhauer teaches, with Kant, that “space, 
time, etc., have a purely subjective origin, and are only 
valid for phenomena, which are merely subjective rep- 
resentations in consciousness, Space and time have the 
peculiarity that all of their parts stand to each other in 
a relation, with reference to which each of them is de- 
termined and conditioned by another. In space this re- 
lation is termed position, in ¿ime it is termed sequence.” 
Herbart holds that extension in space involves a con- 
tradiction. Extension implies prolongation through 
namerous different and distinct parts of space, but by 
such prolongation the one is broken up into the many, 
while yet the one is to be considered as identical with 
the many. Trendelenburg seeks to show that space is 
a product or phase of motion, its immediate external 
manifestation. In the philosophy of Thomas Reid 
(1785), “space and its relations, with the axioms con- 
cerning its existence and its relations, gre known di- 
rectly in connection with the senses of touch and sight, 
but not as objects of these senses.” James Mill thus 
explains infinite space: “ We know no infinite line, but 
we know a longer and a longer. . . . In the process, then, 
by which we conceive the increase of a line the idea of 
one portion more is continually associated with the pre- 
ceding length, and to what extent soever it is carried 
the association of one portion more is equally close and 
irresistible. This is what we gall the idea of infinite 
extension, and what some people call the necessary 
idea.” According to lord Monboddo, place is space 
occupied by body. It is different from body as that 


filled with body, then it is place actually. See Krauth’s 
Fleming, Vocabulary of the Philosophical Sciences, s. v.; 
Ueberweg, Hist. of Philosophy (see Index). 

Spada, Bernardino, an Italian cardinal, was born 
at Brisighella, in Romagna, April 21, 1594, of an obscure 
family. After studying the humanities with the Jes- 
uits in Rome, he applied himself to ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence, in which he acquired considerable reputation. 
He was honored with several dignities by Paul V and 
Gregory XV, and afterwards by Urban VIII, who sent 
him on various commissions to France and Parma, and 
gave him the archbishopric in partibus of Damietta, the 
cardinalate in 1626, and the legation to Bologna in 1627. 
He was a patron of the fine arts, and left some Poems 
and Letters addressed to Mazarin. Spada died in Rome, 
Nov. 10, 1661. 


Spada, Fabrizio, nephew of Bernardino, born 
March 18, 1643, was made archbishop of Patras, nuncio 
to Savoy and France, and cardinal in 1675. He died 
June 15, 1717. 


Spada, Giambattista, brother of Bernardino, 
born at Lucca, Aug. 27, 1597, likewise became an eccle- 
siastic, and was made governor of Rome in 1635, presi- 
dent of the Romagna in 1644, cardinal in 1652, and 
bishop of Rimini and Palestrina. He died in Rome, 
Jan. 23, 1675. 


Spada, Orazio Filippo, brother of Fabrizio, be- 
came bishop of Osimo and papal nuncio to Poland, and 
was made cardinal in 1706. He died June 24, 1724. 


Spafford, WiLi1AM M., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was admitted into the North Ohio 
Conference on trial in 1841. He labored effectively un- 
til 1865, when he took a supernumerary relation. In 
1868 he became superannuated, and so continued until 
his death, in Effingham County, IIL, in 1876, Mr. 
Spafford was a man of brilliant intellect, but of peculiar 
sensitiveness. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1876, 
p. 111. 


Spahr, Wittiam E., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Greene County, O., Aug. 
1, 1843, and united with the Church at fourteen years 
of age. He received a license to preachyn 1861, and in 
the fall of 1863 entered the Cincinnati Conference. He 
was ordained deacon in 1865, but consumption had 
seized upon him, and he died Noy. 30. He was hum- 
ble, modest, teachable, and kind. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1866, p. 150. 

Spain (Eravia, Rom. xv, 24, 28; ‘Iomavia, 1 Mace. 
viii, 3; Vulg. Hispania). This name was anciently ap- 
plied to the whole peninsula which now comprises Spain 
and Portugal (Cellar. Notit. i, 51 sq.). The early his- 
tory of Spain is enveloped in great obscurity. ‘The 
natives were called Iberians, the country Iberia, and 
one of the chief rivers the Iberus (the Ebro); and 
William von Humboldt has shown that the Iberian 
language was the same in every part of the country, 
and that it exists with certain modifications in the 
modern Basque. The Carthaginians, during the flour- 
ishing times of their republic, established many settle- 
ments upon the Spanish coast, such as Carthago (now 
Cartagena), and Malacca, the royal city (now Malaga). 
Gades (now Cadiz) was a Phenician settlement, prob- 
ably coeval with Carthage itself, was never subject to 
Carthaginian rule, and during the Punic war embraced 
the side of the Romans, Under the management of 
Hamilcar Barcas and Hannibal, a considerable part of 
Spain became a Carthaginian colony. It gradually 
passed under the power of the Romans, and in the apos- 
tolic period formed no inconsiderable portion of the 
Roman empire. See Smith, Dict. of Geog. s3. v. “ His- 
pania.” 

The Hebrews were acquainted with the position and 
the mineral wealth of Spain from the time of Solomon, 
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whose alliance with the Pheenicians enlarged the circle 
of their geographical knowledge to a very great extent. 
See TARSHISH. The local designation, ‘Tarshish, repre- 
senting the Tartessus of the Greeks, probably prevailed 
until the fame of the Roman wars in that country 
reached the East, when it was superseded by its clas- 
sical name, which is traced back by Bochart to the 
Shemitic tsaphdn, “rabbit,” and by Humboldt to the 
Basque Ezpaña, descriptive of its position on the edge 
of the continent of Europe. The Latin form of this 
name is represented by the above passages which con- 
tain all the Biblical notices of Spain: in the former the 
conquests of the Romans are described in somewhat 
exaggerated terms; for though the Carthaginians were 
expelled as early as B.C. 206, the native tribes were not 
finally subdued until B.C. 25, and not until then could 
it be said with truth that “they had conquered all the 
place” (1 Macc. viii, 4). It seems clear from Rom. xv, 
24, 28, that Paul formed the design of proceeding to 
preach the Gospel in Spain. That he ever executed 
this intention is necessarily denied by those who hold 
that the apostle sustained but one imprisonment at 
Rome—namely, that in which the Acts of the Apostles 
leave him; and even those who hold that he was re- 
leased from this imprisonment can only conjecture that 
in the interval between it and the second he fulfilled 
his intention. There is, in fact, during the three first 
centuries no evidence on the subject beyond a vague 
intimation by Clement, which is open to different ex- 
planations; and later traditions are of small value. See 
PauL. The mere intention, however, implies two inter- 
esting facts, viz. the establishment of a Christian com- 
munity in that country, and this by means of Helle- 
nistic Jews resident there. We have no direct testi- 
mony to either of these facts; but as the Jews had 
spread along the shores of the Mediterranean as far as 
Cyrene in Africa and Rome in Europe (Acts ii, 10), 
there would be no difficuity in assuming that they 
were also found in the commercial cities of the eastern 
coast of Spain. The early introduction of Christianity 
into that country is attested by Irenæus (i, 3) and Ter- 
tullian (Adv. Jud.7). An inscription, purporting to re- 
cord a persecution of the Spanish Christians in: the 
reign of Nero is probably a forgery (Gieseler, Church 
Hist. i, 82, note 5). 

SPAIN. If ancient times what is now the king- 
dom of Spain was called /beria, Its Latin name was 
Hispania, which, changed into Spanish, became España. 
With Portugal, it forms what is called the Pyrenean 
Peninsula, the whole constituting the most southerly 
and also the most westerly part of Europe. The aver- 
age breadth of the whole peninsula is not far from 480 
miles, and its length 600 miles, with an area of nearly 
220,000 square miles. The area of Spain, which occu- 
pies by far the greater part of the Pyrenzan Peninsula, 
is a little more than 184,000 square miles. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Bay of Biscay and the Pyre- 
nees, on the east by the Mediterranean Sea, on the 
south by the Mediterranean, the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west, its south- 
westerly section by Portugal, and its north - westerly 
section by the Atlantic Ocean. 

I. Physical Aspect.— Spain has an extended coast- 
line, it being not far from 1400 miles in length, of 
which 770 miles belong to the Mediterranean and 600 
miles to the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic. A part 
of this coast-line is mountainous, and a part of it, espe- 
cially to the south-west, is low and swampy, until it 
reaches the extreme south, when it rises suddenly to 
the well-known Kock of Gibraltar. Another noticeable 
feature in the physical aspect of the country is its 
mountain system. Geographers lay down five dis- 
tinct mountain belts, which are subdivided into minor 
ranges, These are the Pyrenees, which separate Spain 
from France, the Sierra de Guadarrama, the mountains 
of Toledo, the Sierra Morena, and the Sierra Nevada. 
Among the highest of these mountains are the Cerro 
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de Mulahacen, 11,655 feet; Mount Nethou, 11,427 feet; 
Vignemale, 10,980 feet; Peak of Oo, 9730; and the 
Puerto del Pico, 8000. The river system of Spain em- 
braces many deep and rapidly flowing streams. Among 
the largest of these are the Ebro, which flows east and 
empties into the Mediterranean, and the Douro, the 
Tagus, the Guadiana, and the Guadalquivir; the first 
two flowing nearly west and the last two south-west, 
and emptying into the Atlantic. Some of the smaller 
rivers are the Minho, the Guadalaviar, and the Xucar. 
So long a coast-line as that of Spain furnishes, as might be 
supposed, many commodions bays and harbors. Among 
those on the east are Barcelona, Tarragona, Valencia, 
Alicante, and Cartagena; on the north are Santander 
and Bilbao. The physical features of Spain to which 
allusion has been made give to this country marked 
variety in climate and soil and vegetable productions. 
The northern section of the kingdom is mountainous 
and hilly, and the character of the climate is such as 
to invite the labors of the husbandman. Accordingly 
this section of Spain has been given up largely to ag- 
riculture. The middle section is not so well situated. 
The absence of rains is followed by sterility and unpro- 
ductiveness.of the soil. There are great extremes of 
temperature, the summers being very hot and the win- 
ters very cold, while the springs and autumns are pleas- 
ant. Passing to the southern section, we find ourselves 
in a country having the characteristics of a tropical 
region. The winds from Africa blow upon it, and the 
effect. of the hot rays of the sun reflected from the lofty 
mountain-walls is very marked. And yet, as a whole, 
Southern Spain is exceedingly fertile. Frosts are not 
known in Andalusia. Snow seldom falls, and when it 
does melts at once. Such is the character of the cli- 
mate and soil of the country that Spain ranks among 
the most fruitful of all the countries of Europe. Ev- 
ery kind of cereal can be grown in some part of the 
kingdom, and the fruits of the most northern part of 
the temperate zone and of the most southern part of 
the tropical regions are raised there. The cultivation 
of the vine has been carried to a high state of perfec- 
tion, and the Spanish vines are reckoned among the 
finest in the world. Perhaps the most noted of these 
are the Xeres, or sherry, and the Malaga. 

II. Political Divisions.—We give these as they were 
a few years ago, no essential changes having occurred 

since, with the population as shown by the census of 1884. 
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Total of Spain in Europe and) 202,370 | 17,266,068 
Canaries...c.eccce cece ee eens f | | 





We add to the above the area and population of the 
Spanish colonies as follows: 
Colonies in America. 


43,919 
3.506 


1,521,684 
754,313 


Estremadura. 
Badnjos.........eeee.ee PEET 8,657 457,365 
Caceres....... EE 7,018 323,474 
Totahvseaccsces cowsadtoe seus 15,705 | 780,839 
Andalusia. | 
Seville sereo eG eeee we tenes es 5,295 520,103 
Cadiz eoeeis ile se reeter aani 2,816 431,531 
Huelva.........cceses case ace 4,118 221,062 
Cordova. .......-00.6- Creare esai 5,068 400,110 
Jaeln...... ere eee ee oe ee 5, 184 434,824 
Granadaa2 cso ciseis ones cease: 4,918 458,558 
AMO acs cee dexionc eek Ses ate 3,309 357.698 
Malaga......-....0 pivensxeye kes 8,052- 516.208 
Motal aee eR aTa 33,660 3,370,059 | 
Murcia. 
Miurelais ick. cas dee neesoewece eee! 4,475 | 469,354 | 
AlDaC@t@ececcckesee shes cidecaas | 5,972 | 220,08 | 
Total voy tannie Ek l 10,450 | 659,352 | 
Valencia, | | 
Valencia.......esssesssrsosee.. 4,352 TOS 477 
Alicante ss dasccde se dese cedes eaens 2,868 427,518 
Castellon .......cccceccccecevencss 3,049 | 301,052 
Total suck ek enn ena 10,269 1,437,847 
Catalonia. 
Barcelona........ ities twits sorie 2,974 861,184 
TArragona ...essssesessusssreeso 2,451 843,847 
léiden a sannara ee 4,775 | 291,624 |! 
Gerona.. eno sesereeesrerese eee] 243 309,008 | 
Total isie ieie iseun an 12,613 | 1,805,663 | 
7 Aragon. | 
Suragossa.........eeee eens e...) 6,607 | 410,988 
Huesca... eses. cc ccccccescccceces 5,572 261,003 
Teruel cssc seiciuisro ossi exe's 5,494 | 253,929 
Total yerr r e 17,973 924,920 
NAVATTe. oeoa. ERARE 4,069 313,765 
Basque Provinces. | . 
Biscay ....cccececccccececceences 845 , 200,817 
Guipuzcoa o.e sesiis eener 728 | 178,878 
PI AV Reece bie sie ewan d eee sasac 1,292 97,912 
Total irecte i aaan 2,565 , 477,607 
Balearic Islands.. ....... oeenn. 2,200 | 806,847 
Canary [slands........ EEEE 2,980 — 304,326 
l 





2,275,997 


Asia and Oceanica. 








Philippines (exclusive of me . 
pendent parts).............. 115,528 | 5,686,232 
Carolines and Palnos...........- 917 36,000 
Ladrones, or Marianas........... 417 8,665 
TOtahcecusdetere Se saserces ~T16, 562 | 5,680,597 

Africa. 

The Guinea Islands............. 4S9 68,654 
| Total Spanish colonies.......... ' 164,868 | 8,025,548 





Ill. History.—We divide the history of Spain into 
three periods: first, from the earliest traditions respect- 
ing its settlement down to A.D. 427, when it fell into | 
the hands of the Goths; second, from A.D. 427 to the | 
latter part of the 15th century, bringing us to the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella; third, from this latter period | 
to the present time. 

1. There are some traditions which refer the early set- | 
tlement of Spain to the grandson of Noah, Tubal, who | 
was said to have conducted colonies thither from the 
East. Little confidence, however, can be placed in these 
traditions, ‘The Iberians are the earliest inhabitants 
of whom we have any trustworthy account. At what 
time the Celts migrated to this section of Europe, and 
precisely from what region they came, is matter of un- 
settled dispute. The Phoenicians, whose colonies were 
found in so many places, established themselves at an 
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early period on the coasts of Spain, founding such places 
as Tartesus (the Tarshish of the Bible) and Gades, now 
Cadiz. Next came the Carthaginians, who succeeded 
in gradually subduing no small part of Andalusia, and 
brought it under subjection to Carthage, B.C. 238. Then 
followed the conquest of Spain by the Roman arms, two 
centuries being occupied in almost continual fighting. 
The Punic wars are amony the most celebrated in his- 
tory — wars which always more or less affected the 
fortunes of Spain, because of the intimate connection 
which that country held with Carthage, the rival and 
foe of Rome. Upon its subjugation the name by which 
the country had been known, Iberia, was changed to 
Hispania ; and the whole region, brought under the 
Roman power, was divided by the river Ebro into two 
sections, the one called Citerior and the other Citerior. 
These two sections Augustus furmed into three, giving 
them the names of Beetica, Lusitania, and Tarraco, the 
second of these divisions corresponding in large part with 
what is now Portugal. ‘The Roman emperor, with a 
wise policy, removed the cohorts of the army, composed 
mostly of natives of the country, to other and more dis- 
tant sections of the empire, substituting for them the im- 
perial legions, and in this way Romanizing the country 
which he had brought under his subjection. The end 
aimed at was at length in great measure secured, and 
Hispania, or Spain, became very largely Roman in spirit 
and manners, and perhaps the wealthiest and the most 
productive of all the provinces annexed to the empire. 
Gibbon, quoting from Strabo and Pliny, after alluding 
to the circumstance that almost “every part of the soil 
was found pregnant with copper, silver, and gold,” says 
that “mention is made of a mine near Cartagena 
which yielded every day twenty-five thousand drachms 
of silver, or about three hundred thousand pounds a 
vear. Twenty thousand pounds’ weight of gold was an- 
nually received from the provinces of Asturia, Galicia, 
and Lusitania.” On the whole, general prosperity at- 
tended the administration of affairs under the emperors 
down to the death of Constantine, A.D. 337. Some- 
what more than a half century passed away when the 
vast hordes of Northern barbarians, who brought such 
desolation to the Roman empire, had made no incon- 
siderable progress in their attacks upon their more civ- 
ilized neighbors of the South. Spain fell before their 
Victorious onsets, The Vandals, the Suevi, and other 
Germanic tribes so wasted the country that many parts 
of it became almost literally a desert. After the con- 
querors had somewhat restored the desolated region, 
there came another fierce tribe, the Goths, who under 
Wallia wrésted it from their hands. The tribes which 
fur so many years had held sway over the land were in 
part subjugated and in part destroyed or exiled from the 
country, and the Goths remained masters of nearly the 
whole of Spain (427). 

2. We date the commencement of the second period 
of the history of Spain at A.D. 427, when, as we have seen, 
the Goths were in possession of the country. But that 
possession was never an undisturbed one. The subju- 
gated Suevi called to their aid the Romans, and suc- 
ceeded in recovering a part of the territory they had 
lost. “The peninsula, having become one great battle- 
field to three contending hosts—the Goths, the Romans, 
and the Suevi—was plunged into the most abject misery, 
and, from the Pyrenees to the Sea of Africa, was over- 
spread with innumerable swarms, which, like so many 
locusts, utterly destroyed the spots on which they set- 
tled.” The names of the Gothic kings which stand out 
in special prominence during the next century or two are 
Euric, who ascended the throne in A.D. 466, and was 
really the founder of the Gothic kingdom in Spain and 
its first legislator; Amalaric, the grandson of Euric, 
A.D. 522, the first king who set up anything like a 
court in Spain; Revared I, A.D. 587, who induced the 
Goths, who had been Arians, to adopt the Catholic faith ; 
Wamba, A.D. 673, who, anticipating the inroads of the 
Saracens into Spain, built a fleet to guard the coasts 
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against their attacks; and Roderic, who came into pos- 
session of the throne in A.D. 680. A party was formed 
against him which called to its assistance the Arabs 
dwelling on the north coast of Africa, in Mauritania, 
and hence called Moors—a name so memorable in sub- 
sequent Spanish history. A battle, waged for three 
days and accompanied with fearful slaughter on both 
sides, was fought on the plains of Jeres de la Frontera 
in July, 711, and the Goths were defeated. Other vic- 
tories of the Moors in a few years brought the whole 
of Spain, with the exception of some mountain fast- 
nesses, under the dominion of the Moors. The story 
of Moorish ascendency in Spain is too long to rehearse 
in this place. There were periods of great prosperity 
under the rule of the Moors. So celebrated became 
some of their institutions of learning that they were re- 
sorted to by Christian scholars from all parts of civilized 
Europe. Gradually the Christians of Spain, who, un- 
der the general subjugation of the country, had fled 
to its hills and mountains, grew more courageous, and 
were able not only tu stand on the defensive, but even to 
attack the common foe. Three confederated provinces— 
Navarre, Castile, and Leon—took up arms against the 
foe, and nearly succeeded in gaining a victory over the 
Moors in 1001. A check was given to their hitherto 
successful career from which they never fully recovered; 
and henceforth there was very distinctly a Christian 
Spain in the more northerly sections of the country, 
and a Mohammedan Spain in the more southerly sec- 
tions, which were continually at war with each other. 
Neither side was seldom in perfect accord within its 
own domains. Petty rivalries existed among both the 
Christian and the Moorish princes, which prevented 
long-continued success on the side of either party. At 
last, the Christian princes succeeded in laying aside for 
a time their petty animosities, and formed a league 
combining all their forces. A sanguinary battle was 
fought in A.D. 1212 on the plains of Tolosa, in the Sier- 
ra Morena, in which the Moors were defeated. During 
the next half-century the conquest of the Moors went 
on. Their territorial limits continually grew more re- 
stricted, until there was left to them little besides the 
kingdom of Granada. At length, in the vear 1482, in 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the last sovereign 
of Granada, Boabdil, was defeated, and the empire of 
the Moors in Spain, after an existence of nearly eight 
centuries, came to an end. 

3. Our survey of the history of Spain from the over- 
throw of the Moors, in the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, down to the present time must necessarily be 
rapid. The condition of the conquered race was made 
exceedingly wretched, worse even, as it would seem, 
than was that of the Christians while under the Sara- 
cenic authority. It has justly been remarked by Rob- 
ertson, the historian, that “the followers of Mohammed 
are the only enthusiasts who have united the spirit of 
toleration with zeal for making proselytes, and who, at 
the same time that they took arms to propagate the 
doctrine of their prophet, permitted such as would not 
embrace it to adhere to their own tenets and to practice 
their own rites.” As a consequence of the persecutions 
which they suffered at the hands of the Spaniards, the 
Moors abandoned the country in which for so many 
hundreds of years they had lived, and to the possession 
of which their natural right was just as good as that 
of the Spaniards. It is estimated that from the reign 
of Ferdinand of Castile to that of Philip III more than 
three millions of these people left their native land, 
carrying with them not only a great part of their ac- 
quired wealth, but that industry and love of labor which 
are the foundation of national prosperity. Another 
fatal blow to the prosperity of Spain was the expulsion 
of the Jews, who directed the commerce of the country, 
and held in their hands so large a part of its movable 
property in the form of the precious metals and of 
costly jewels. 

The great events which occurred under the reign of 
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Ferdinand and Isabella are too familiar to need a special 
recital, and we may pass on to the times of Charles V 
(the title by which he is best known), being Charles I 
of Spain, the grandson of Isabella. During his long 
reign of forty years Spain reached the highest point 
of her prosperity. What she accomplished on both 
sides of the Atlantic, how the Spanish arms were every- 
where victorious in Europe, how the proud Francis I 
of France and the Protestant princes of Germany were 
humbled, and the onsets of the barbarous Turks were 
repelled, and how Charles V saw himself standing first 
among the sovereigns of Europe—all these things are 
well known to readers of history. Philip II succeeded 
his father, Charles V. The great aim of his adminis- 
tration was the extirpation of heresy and the complete 
establishment of the Roman Catholic faith. The proc- 
ess of decay in Spain commenced under his reign. The 
immense riches which flowed into the country from the 
Spanish possessions in America proved a curse instead 
of a blessing. The people became luxurious, indo- 
lent, and effeminate, so that when Philip II, who, with 
all the glaring faults of his character, was an energetic 
monarch, died, and the sceptre came into the hands of 
his successor, Philip III, a weak and unenterprising 
prince, Spain rapidly fell from its high estate. The 
destruction or expulsion of hundreds of thousands of 
Moriscos, descendants of the Moors, brought about the 
same state of things in Spain which the destruction and 
expulsion of the Huguenots had produced in France. 
Some of the most profitable of the industrial arts almost 
ceased to be pratticed. Large sections of the country 
were so completely depopulated that they have been 
but little better than barren wastes ever since. Under 
succeeding monarchs the decline in the fortunes of un- 
happy Spain continued. The falling-off in the popula- 
tion was so great that in thirty-two years, from 1668 
to 1700, it had gone down from eleven millions to eight 
millions. With the accession to the throne of Philip 
of Anjou, a Bourbon prince, who was king of Spain 
under the title of Philip V, a better day seemed to dawn 
on Spain, not because her own sons took the lead in 
civil affairs, but because they were guided by the more 
skilful hands of French statesmen. But the claim of 
Philip to the throne was resisted by Germany, England, 
and Holland; and the “ War of the Spanish Succession,” 
continued on for thirteen years, was the result of the 
controversy. Although Philip retained his throne, yet 
he came out of the contest stripped of no small part 
of the territories which had once belonged to Spain. 
Coming down to the times of Charles III (1759-88), 
we find an improved state of things, at least so far as 
the internal affairs of the kingdom were concerned. 
Externally, however, constant humiliation attended the 
military movements of Spain. Both on the land and 
the sea defeat was the rule, victory the exception. In 
1797 occurred the defeat of the Spanish fleet near Cape 
St. Vincent, and the almost complete annihilation of 
the combined fleets of France and Spain by Lord Nel- 
son at Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805. A few years later we 
find Napoleon setting aside the claims of all aspirants 
to royal authority in Spain, and placing his brother 
Joseph on the throne. Insurrection everywhere fol- 
lowed what was considered a high-handed outrage. 
A treaty of alliance was formed with England, which 
recognised Ferdinand VII as lawful monarch of Spain. 
Fortune, for a time, everywhere favored the French 
arms. The two victories of Wellington, however—that 
at Victoria, June 21, 1813, and at Toulouse, April 10, 
1814—turned the scale, and Spain was once more free. 
But for years everything was in a most unsettled con- 
dition. Liberal opinions gradually gained a foothold 
among the people. Attempts were made to bring about 
radical reforms. At times success seemed to crown 
these efforts, but soon the order of things would be re- 
versed. Absolutism and despotism would crush out all 
progress, and the liberal party be thrown again into 
the shade. Such has been the state of things the last 
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half-century. The story of the reign of queen Isabella 
II is full of interest, but it is too long to relate in a 
brief article like this. It must suffice to say that from 
the time when she was declared to be of age, Nov. 8, 
1843, down to her flight to France, on the defeat of the 
roval army at Alcala, Sept. 28, 1868, her life and fort- 
unes were of a singularly checkered character. ‘The 
departure of Isabella led to the formation of a provincial 
government, which in a vear or two was followed by 
the accession to the throne of king Amadeus, the sec- 
ond son of Victor Emmanuel of Italy, who accepted the 
crown Dec. 4, 1870. It was an uncomfortable position 
in which the new king found himself, and he resigned 
it Feb. 11, 1873. The attempt to establish a repub- 
lic (the most distinguished leader in which movement 
was Don Emilio Castelar), the efforts put forth by Don 
Carlos to obtain the throne, and the failure of both re- 
publicans and royalists to accomplish their purposes 
bring us down almost to our own times. Alfonso, the 
son of Isabella II, was proclaimed king Jan. 9, 1875, 
and is now apparently in permanent possession of the 
crown. But in a kingdom whose history for so many 
centuries has been a history of change and revolution 
there can be but littic atability ; and he must be a wise 
man who can with certainty predict what will be the 
condition of things in Spain a year hence. 

IV. Religion—When the Christian religion was in- 
troduced into Spain is not a settled question with ec- 
clesiastical historians. Paul, writing from Corinth to 
the disciples in Rome, alludes to a journey which he 
proposes to take into Spain, but whether he went or 
not is not known. One of the fathers, Theodoret, says 
that after Paul was released from his captivity—when 
he had been tried at the bar of Nero and acquitted—he 
went to Spain, and there spent two years. In Cony- 
beare and Howson’s Life und Epistles of St. Paul, the 
authorities on the subject are given (ii, 437-439), and the 
conclusion is reached that the apostle went to Spain 
and there preached the Gospel. Tradition also asserts 
that James the elder went to Spain as a herald of the 
Gospel. If we come down to the times of the persecu- 
tions by the Roman emperors, we shall tind abundant 
evidence that all along during those ages of trial 
through which Christianity passed martyrs to the faith 
were found in Spain as well as in other parts of the 
Roman empire. The conversion of Constantine the 
Great was followed everywhere throughout the coun- 
tries which had been brought into subjection to the 
Roman arms by the widest toleration of the faith 
which he had embraced. And when, subsequently, the 
Goths obtained possession of Spain, we find that as, in 
the lapse of time, the affairs of the kingdom became 
settled, the jurisdiction of the monarch extended to the 
nomination of bishops, and that he presided, if he wished, 
at ecclesiastical tribunals, convoked national councils, 
and regulated the discipline of the Church. In due 
time the supremacy of the pope came to be acknowl- 
edged, and the peculiarities of the episcopal form of 
Church government were generally carried out. 
were metropolitan sees, the heads of which held juris- 
diction over their subordinates; while these subordi- 
nates, in turn, exercised authority over the lower grades 
of the ministry. It is said that the cathedrals and 
parish churches were in general well endowed, lay pat- 
ronage excited, and monasteries introduced, 

The conquest of Spain by the Moors introduced a 
new state of things into the country. The Moors were 
Mohammedans; but, as has already been stated, they 
were inclined to be tolerant so long as the Christians 
conducted themselves in an orderly manner and did not 
oppose or revile the religious faith of their conquerors. 
There were not wanting cases of persons who, because 
they could not do otherwise, in the exercise of their 
conscientious convictions, than attempt to make con- 
verts from Mohammedanism, or in some way show 
their contempt for the religion of the Moors, suffered 
martyrdom. A candid review, however, of the whole 
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history of Spain during the eight hundred vears nearly 
that the Saracens held sway over that country must 
convince us that the sufferings which the Christians en- 
dured during this very long period bore no comparison 
to those which the Moors endured in the comparatively 
short period that Philip II was on the throne. 

Upon the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, the 
whole country may be said to have come under the 
jurisdiction of the pope of Rome, and to have become 
as intensely Roman Catholic as any country in Europe, 
not excepting Italy itself. Previous to the year 1868 
no other religion was recognised by law, and to at- 
tempt to introduce any one of the forms of the Protes- 
tant faith was an indictable offence. This is not the 
place to speak at large of the persecutions which the 
Romish Church for ages carried on against heretics and 
infidels, of the establishment and atrocities of the In- 
quisition—first introduced by St. Dominic to “ inquire” 
after the condition of the Jews and Moors who became 
Christians—or of the acts of the Jesuits in Spain. It 
is more pleasant to speak of the dawn of what, it is to 
be hoped, will prove to be a brighter day in respect to 
religious toleration. Although Protestanism has gained 
but the smallest foothold, comparatively, in the king- 
dom, and its followers are still subject to many disabil- 
ities, it is matter for congratulation that the right of 
private judgment in matters of religion is, in form at 
least, recognised, and the hope may reasonably be cher- 
ished that persecution on account of one’s religious faith 
will not again be sanctioned by law. 

V. The authorities to which the general reader is 
referred on matters relating to the history, etc., of Spain 
are very numerous. Among English and American 
writers are Gibbon, Robertson, Hallam, Prescott, Irving, 
and Ticknor, whose Spanish Literature (N. Y. 1854) 
holds a place acknowledged even by Spanish writers 
to be second to the production of no other author. 
Sketches of the history of the introduction and progress 
of Christianity in Spain may be found in all ecclesias- 
tical historians. Likewise all writers of French and 
English histories treat largely of matters connected 
with Spanish history, because of the intimate connec- 
tion which these three countries have sustained to each 
other. The article in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
gives a good account of the history of Spain. See also 
the following: Hurtado de Mendoza, Guerra de Gra- 
nada, que hizo el Ret D. Felipe II contra los Moriscos 
de aquel Reino sus Rebeldos (Valencia, 1776, sm. 4to, 
new ed.); History of Spain, from the Establishment of 
the Colony of Gades by the Phenicians to the Death of 
Ferdinand, surnamed the Sage, by the Author of the His- 
tory of France (Lond. 1793), vol. i-iii, map; Beawes, 
Civil, Commercial, Political, and Literary History of 
Spain and Portugal (ibid. 1793, 2 vols. fol.); Murphy, 
The History of the Mohammedan Empire in Spain, con- 
taining a General History of the Arabs, their Institu- 
tions, Conquests, Literature, Arts, Sciences, and Man- 
ners, to the Expulsion of the Moor’, designed as an Intro- 
duction to the Arabian Antiquities of Spain; Power, The 
History of the Empire of the Mussulmans in Spain and 
Portugal, from the First Invusion of the Moors to their 
Ultimate Expulsion from the Peninsula (Lond. 1815, 
8vo); Dunham, History of Spain and Portugal (ibid. 
1832-33, 5 vols. 12mo), Viardot, Essai sur [Histoire 
des Arabes et des Mores d Espagne (Paris, 1833-34, 3 
vols. 8vo); Mahon [Lord], History of the War of the 
Succession in Spain (2d ed. Lond. 1836); Ahmed Ben 
Jusof Teifacite, The History of the Mohammedan Dy- 
nasty in Spain, transl. by Pascal de Gayangos (ibid. 
1840, 4 vols. 4to); Londonderry [Marquis of], Story of 
the Peninsular War (new ed. revised, with considerable 
additions, N. Y. 1848, 12mo); Southey, The Chronicle of 
the Cid, from the Spanish (Lond. 1846, 8vo); Ferreras, 
Histoire Générale d Espagne, transl. from the Spanish 
by M. d'Hermilly (Amsterdam, 1851, 10 vols. 4to). (J. 
C. 8.) 

Spain, HARTWELL, a minister of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, South, was born in Wake County, 
N. C., Feb. 10,1795. He was converted in August, 1810, 
licensed to preach in November, 1816, and admitted 
into the South Carolina Conference in December. In 
1821 he was made a superanuuate, locating the follow- 
ing year. In 1828 he was readmitted; in 1837 was 
again superannuated ; in 1838 was made presiding elder 
of the Columbia District; in 1844 was superannuated, 
and continued in this relation during his life. He was 
a delegate to the General Conference of 1832, and re- 
serve in 1838, 1840, and 1849. He died, March 9, 1868, 
in Clarendon, S.C. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Ch., South, 1868, p. 212. 

Spalatin, GEoRG, the friend of Luther and chap- 
lain of the elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony, a 
leading Reformer and judicious superintendent of the 
churches, was born A.D. 1484 at Spalt, in the diocese 
of Eichstiidt, whence was derived the name Spalatin, 
his real name being Burkhardt. He attained his bac- 
calaureate at Erfurt in 1500, and from 1501 was a fel- 
low-student with Luther. In 1502 he was made master 
at Wittenberg, but soon returned to Erfurt, where he 
became tutor (1505) in a patrician family, and first 
learned to know the Bible, a copy of which he pur- 
chased at great cost. He was ordained priest in 1507, 
and stationed in the parish of Hohenkirchen, near Go- 
tha; and a year later was called to assume, in addition 
to his parochial duties, the functions of teacher in the 
neighboring convent of Georgenthal. His reputation 
had, however, already extended beyond the narrow lim- 
its of the field of labor to which he was assigned; and 
he was called to the electoral court in 1509 to assume 
charge of the education of the young crown-prince, John 
Frederick. Two years later he exchanged his place at 
court for the post of tutor to Otto and Ernest of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, the elector’s nephews, who were then 
students at Wittenberg; and at the same time he was 
appointed by his patron canon of St. George’s in Alten- 
burg. From this period dates the intimate friendship 
between Luther and Spalatin and between Spalatin and 
other Reformers, e. g. Melancthon, Justus Jonas, Link, 
Bugenhagen, Amsdorf, etc. His relations with the elec- 
tor likewise became more intimate, so that his advice 
and assistance were sought when the latter founded the 
Church of All-Saints at Wittenberg, and the university 
library (1512), and he was made librarian. In 1514 
Spalatin was appointed chaplain and private secretary 
to the elector, and immediately became one of the most 
influential personages of the electoral court. He placed 
himself and his influence unreservedly at the service of 
the Reformation, and became the medium through which 
Luther was wont to influence the elector. Rome recog- 
nised his power, and every important measure of the 
time showed traces of his shaping hand. He has been 
charged with timidity and an excessive fondness for 
peace; but all his actions show that he was possessed of 
a noble and upright character, and governed wholly by 
inflexible and f rvent religious principle. Both as a 
man of affairs and as a literary character he established 
for himself an unequivocal reputation among his con- 
temporaries. In the former capacity he accompanied 
his patron to the Diet of Augsburg in 1518, to the elec- 
tion of emperor in 1519, the coronation of Charles V in 
1520, the Diet of Worms in 1521, the Diet of Nurem- 
berg in 1523 and 1524, conducting the electoral corre- 
spondence and participating in the progress of events 


either directly or by means of counsel and influence. | 


In literature his attention was fixed principally on his- 
torical studies, particularly on the history of Germany ; 
and he wrote, Christliche Religions- Handel, or Religions- 
sachen, beginning in 1518 (subsequently published by 
Cyprian under the title Reformations-A nnalen), besides 
undertaking the collection of materials for the history 
of the popes, emperors, and dukes, and electors of Sax- 
ony, so that he became known as the “ Saxon historiog- 
rapher.” On the death of the elector Frederick, in 


1524, Spalatin was appointed by John the Constant to i pastor at Lassan. 
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the post of evangelical superintendent. of Altenburg in 
connection with the diocese of Altenburg. He now 
married Catharine Heidenreich, and established a home 
at Altenburg. In 1526 he attended the Diet at Spires, 
in the suite of the elector. During 1527 to 1529 he par- 
ticipated in a visitation of the churches and schools. In 
1530 he was present at the Diet of Augsburg, and in 
1531 at Cologne, where a protest against the election 
of Ferdinand as king of Rome was premeditated. At 
the Convention of Schweinfurt in 1532 he contributed 
materially towards the securing of the Reformation in 
that vicinity. Such incessant labors, added to a con- 
stant literary activity and the unceasing demand on his 
strength made by his prince and the churches, impaired 
his health and necessitated his release from a portion 
of his multifarious duties. He was, however, sent to 
Weimar in 1533, when the papal legate Rangoni visited 
that place in order to initiate measures for the calling 
of a council. In 1534 we find him journeying with the 
elector through Northern Germany, and in the follow- 
ing year through Bohemia and Moravia to Vienna, 
where the elector John wished to make his peace with 
Ferdinand. He was present at the renewal of the Smal- 
kald League, and then went to Venice to make pur- 
chases for the library of Wittenberg; and, on his re- 
turn, participated in the settling of the Wattenberg Conr- 
cord. In 1537 he signed the Articles of Smalkald, and 
undertook the visitation of the Church at Freiberg. 
He then attended the Convention of Zerbst, And defend- 

ed the claims of his prince to the county of Magdeburg. 
He was finally selected to attend the proposed conven- 
tion at Nuremberg in 1539, which was to complete the 
Concord initiated at Wittenberg, and to share in the 
visitation of the churches of ducal Saxony, now under 
the rule of duke Henry. From this time he was con- 

fined to the vicinity of his home; but continued abun- 

dant in labors, literary and official, until he died, Jan. 16, 
1545. His widow followed him Dec. 5,1551. The MS. 

remains of Spalatin are preserved at Weimar and Gotha; 

and portions of his works have been published in differ- 

ent, but always faulty and incomplete, editions. A new 

edition, under the title Georg Spalatin’s Historischer 
Nachlass und Briefe, was undertaken by Neudecker and 
Preller, and the first volume appeared in 1851. The 

style of Spałatin as a writer was simple, but wanting 
in attractive qualities. His works are, however, rich in 

documentary records. In addition to those already in- 

dicated, they include a number of poetic productions, in 

which considerable ability is displayed. See Schlegel, 

Histor. Vite G. Spalat. Theologi, Politici Primique Hi- 

storici Sax. (Jena, 1693); Wagner, G. Spalatin u. d. 

Reform. d. Kirchen u. Schulen zu Altenburg (Altenb. 

1830). 

Spalding, Johann Joachim, a rationalizing 
theologian of Germany, was born Nov. 1, 1714, at Trib. 
sees, in Swedish Pomerania, and was educated at Stral- 
sund and Rostock (1731) at the time when the Wolfian 
philosophy and pietism were the subjects of controversy. 
He studied the current philosophy in the writings of 
Wolf, Bilfinger, and Canz, and defended its principles 
until association with the professors at Greifswald, 
which he enjoyed in consequence of his having accept- 
ed the position of private tutor in that town, caused him 
to doubt their correctness. In 1745 he went to Halle, 
and came under the influence of J. S. Baumgarten (q. v.n. 
He afterwards became the friend of Sack (q. v.) at Ber- 
lin, and of the poets Gleim and Kleist. In 1748 he pul- 
lished his first work, on the destination of man (Gedan- 
ken über d. Bestimm. des Menschen), which was charac- 
terized by great simplicity of thought and diction, and 
secured an immediate popularity. His aim was the 
popularizing of philosophy after the example of English 
works then appearing; and he succeeded in bringing 
the moral truths to which alone that age was yet acces- 
sible, after its breach with orthodox religion, within thre 
reach of the common apprehension. In 1749 he became 
His ministry was at first hindered 
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by his renunciation of the ordinary pulpit phraseology 
and his adoption of a direct, clear, and simple style; but 
he received, none the less, many encouraging proofs of 
a growing appreciation of his labors and of dawning 
success, He continued his literary labors also, devoting 
himself largely to the study of the Deistic and anti-De- 
istic literature of England, and translated some of the 
current works on either side into German, among them 
Butler’s Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
From Lassan Spalding was transferred in 1757 to Barth 
(in Pomerania) as provost and chief pastor. The pi- 
etistic tendency, emanating principally from Mecklen- 
burg, induced him to commit to writing his Thoughts 
on the Value of the Feelings in Christianity (Gedanken 
über den Werth der Gefühle im Christenthum [1761 and 
often]). The purpose of this work was to distinguish 
true religious feeling from that which is false and arti- 
ficial; but the execution of that purpose is marred by 
the inability of the author to clearly apprehend the pro- 
found nature of his subject. His conception of religion 
continued to be the one-sided apprehension by which 
morality takes its place. At this time ne was visited 
by Lavater, Fitssli, and Felix Hess, and entered into 
friendly relations with the former, which continued un- 
broken despite the difference of views and temperament 
existing between them. In 1764 Spalding was once 
more transferred to a new post. He became provost 
and chief preacher at the Church of St. Nicolai in Ber- 
lin, and at the same time high-consistorial councillor. 
His sermons proved very acceptable to cultured minds, 
a feature which he declared to be “a doubtful evidence 
of their utility.” He now published (1772) an anony- 
mous work on the utility of the pastoral office, etc. 
(Ueber die Nutzbarkeit des Predigtamtes u. deren Beför- 
derung), which reappeared, bearing his name, in 1773, 
and was sharply criticised by Herder (An Prediger : 
fünfzehn Provinzialbldtter). Spalding had stripped 
the pastoral office of every ideal quality, while Herder 
took his position with the Scriptures, and asserted a 
priestly and prophetical character fur the ministry. 
The inception of the work was occasioned by the desire, 
then generally prevalent, to bring Christianity into 
harmony with the culture of the age, and to protect it 
against the attacks of a frivolous infidelity. ‘The inten- 
tion was to give up all unessential matters and preserve 
only what is really essential. This spirit led Spalding 
to compose a further work, Vertraute Briefe die Religion 
betreffend (Familiar Letters pertaining to Religion), 
anonymously published in 1784 and 1785, and with the 
author’s name in 1788. The accession of Frederick 
William II, in 1786, was signalized by the publication 
of a rigid decree in favor of orthodoxy, and Spalding 
was thereby induced to resign his position. He preach- 
ed his last sermon Sept. 25, 1788, after he had in vain 
sought to obtain some modification of the obnoxious 
edict. His last work was published by his son, 
Georg Ludwig, in Berlin, 1804. It is entitled Re- 
ligion, eine Angelegenheit des Menschen (Religion, a Con- 
cern of Man). He died May 26, 1804, leaving behind 
a reputation for sincere piety, according to the stand- 
ards of his time, and modified by a constant endeav- 
or to secure for it the clearest possible expression. 
If a rationalist, he was certainly one of the noblest 
and most pious representatives of that tendency. 
His pure theism, moreover, affords an attractive con- 
trast to all pantheistic conceptions of the idea of 
God. 


Spalding, Josiah, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Plainfield, Conn., Jan. 10,1751. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1778; was ordained at Uxbridge, 
Mass., Sept. 11, 1782; dismissed in 1787. After dismis- 
sion he was installed at Washington, Mass., and in 1794 
at Buckland, Mass., where he died, May 8, 1823. “He 
was a faithful preacher of evangelical sentiments.” See 
Congregational Quarterly, 1859, p. 44. 
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little finger, Exod. xxviii, 16; xxxix, 9; 1 Sam. xvii, 
4; Isa. x], 12; Ezek. xliii, 13; elsewhere some form of 
MDY, taphdch, to spread upon the hands; hence to ex- 
tend a palm’s breadth, Isa. xlviii, 13; or carry in the 
arms, Lam. ii, 20, “a span long”), a Hebrew measure of 
, three hand-breadths, or twelve finger-breadths; appar- 
ently half a cubit (comp. Exod. xxv, 10 with Josephus, 
Ant, ili, 6,5). See METROLOGY. 


Spandrel, the triangular spaces included between 
the arch of a doorway, etc., and a rectangle formed by 
the outer mouldings over it. The term is also applied 






St. Alban’s Abbey Church, cir. 1400, 


to other similar spaces included 
' between arches, etc., and straight- 
| sided figures surrounding them: 
. they are usually ornamented with 
' tracery, foliage, shields, or other 
enrichments. In the Perpendic- 


ular style the doorways most commonly have the outer 
, mouldings arranged in a square over the head so as to 
form spandrels above the arch. In the earlier stvles this 
arrangement is very seldom found in the doorways, but 
sprandrels are sometimes used in other parts of build- 
ings, especially in decorated work, in which they are 
frequent, as at Ely. In the west door of the chapel of 





Ely Cathedral. 


Magdalen College, Oxford, the spandrels of the out- 
er arch (which stands considerably in front of the 
actual doorway, so as to form a shallow porch) are 
, cut quite through and left open. The spandrels of a 
‘door were sometimes termed the hanse or haunch of a 
| door. 


Spangenberg, Augustus Gottlieb, a bishop 

of the Moravian Brotherhood, was born at Klettenberg, 

' Hanover, July 15,1704. In 1722 he entered the Uni- 
versity of Jena as a student of law, but he soon gave up 

ı this pursuit to devote himself to the study of theology. 
| The famous Buddeus was his professor, and he devoted 
all his energies to his theological studies, to such a de- 

gree that he was allowed to lecture from 1726 to 1732 

on theological topics, In 1727 he made the acquaint- 

ance of count Zinzendorf and the Moravians, and in 

1735 we see Spangenberg at Herrnhut, where he began 

a very useful work as assistant minister, For many 

vears he fulfilled the most important duties for the 

| Brethren by visiting their churches in North America, 
| the West Indies, and in England, confirming them in 
| the faith. In 1744- he was ordained Moravian bishop 
at Herrnhut, and in 1762, after Zinzendorf’s death, he 

became his successor as bishop of Barby, where he died, 

Sept. 18,1792. He was a man of great piety and talent. 


Span (DMY, zéreth, according to the rabbins the | Knapp calls him the “Melancthon of the Brethren.’ 
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Spangenberg wrote, Idea Fidei Fratrum (Barby, 1779): 
— Leben des Grafen Zinzendorf (ibid. 1772-75). He 
also contributed to German hymnology. Thus he wrote 
the beautiful hymn Die Kirche Christi, die Er geweiht 
(Eng. transl. in Lyra Germ. ii, 87, “The Church of 
Christ that he hath hallow’d here”) :— Heil’ge Einfalt, 
Gnadenwunder (Eng. transl. in Moravian Hymn-book, 
No. 504,“ When simplicity we cherish”). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ti, 1284; Theol. Universal-Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenliedes, v, 837 8q.; Led- 
derhose, Das Leben Spanyenberg’s (Heidelberg, 1846) ; 
Nitzsch, Spangenberg’s Biographie, in Pipers Evangel. 
Kalender, 1858, p. 197-208; Thilo, Cithara Lutheri 
(Berlin, 1855). (B. P.) 

Spangenberg, Cyriacus, a German theologian 
in repute during the second half of the 16th century, 
was born June 17, 1528, at Nordhausen, where his fa- 
ther was then a resident pastor. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg with a thorough preparation as 
respects the ancient languages, dialectics, and rhetoric 
at the early age of fourteen, and graduated with honor 
in 1546. His father had, in the meantime, removed to 
Eisleben, where he filled the positions of pastor and 
general superintendent of the county of Mansfeld, and 
Cyriacus was, through his influence, immediately ap- 
pointed teacher. When but twenty-two years of age 
(in 1550) he became the successor in the pastorate of his 
now deceased father, and was soon afterwards chosen 
by the counts of Mansfeld to be the town and court 
preacher as well as general dean of the county. While 
diligently employed in his ministerial work his zeal for 
a pure Lutheran orthodoxy involved him in controver- 
sies which, in the end, wholly destroyed his earthly 
comfort. He took an active part so early as 1556 in 
the discussions of the Synod of Eisenach, at which the 
doctrine of George Major (q. v.) that good works are 
necessary to salvation was debated, violently opposing 
that opinion. Graver consequences for him were in- 
volved in the controversy respecting original sin which 
broke out in 1557 between Victorin Strigel, who taught 
the co-operation of the human will with divine grace 
in the work of conversion in a manner which contra- 
dicted Luther’s doctrine of man’s natural inability, and 
Matthias Flacius, who, as leader of the strict Lutherans, 
taught that the natural man cannot co-operate with 
God, but only resist his saving grace. Spangenberg 
supported the latter view; but, as the Mansfeld clergy 
generally were of like opinion with himself, his position 
was pleasant and his opportunities for successful work 
large and frequent. Repeated publications extended 
his reputation beyond the limits of his native country 
and brought him calls to positions in various important 
cities, which he declined, with the exception of an in- 
vitation to Antwerp, whither he went in October, 1566, 
to assist in establishing a Lutheran organization among 
its churches. The Flacian controversy, however, de- 
stroved the organization thus effected, and caused a 
part of the Lutheran community of Antwerp to emi- 
grate, in 1585, to Frankfort-on-the-Main. Soon after 
Spangenberg’s return (January, 1567) to Mansfeld the 
controversy broke out afresh. The occasion was given 
by the publication of a learned treatise on original sin 
by Wigand, professor of theology at Jena, in which he 
opposed the ideas of Flacius. A second work by the 
same author condemned, in its preface, the adherents 
of Flacius, and Spangenberg in particular, as heretical 
Manicheans. Spangenberg replied vigorously, assert- 
ing the strict Lutheranism, rather than Manichexanism, 
of the Flacian doctrine, and forbade his subordinate, 
Kriiger, who had ventured to preach against his view, 
to occupy the pulpit. A colloquy was held during two 
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of Mansfeld with troops and dealt harsmy with the sup- 
porters of Flacius. Spangenberg was compelled to flee 
clothed in the dress of a midwife. He tarried for a 
time in Thuringia, and on Sept. 9, 1577, engaged in a 
colloquy at Sondershausen with Jakob Andrea (q. v.), 
the results of which he published; but instead of ef- 
fecting an amelioration of his condition, as he had 
hoped. this measure resulted only in the expulsion of 
count Volmar of Mansfeld, his patron, from his ances- 
tral seat. The two now went to Strasburg, where count 
Volmar died in the following year. Soon afterwards 
Spangenberg became pastor at Schlitzsee, on the Fulda, 
but was again driven out in consequence of the zeal 
with which he defended his views of original sin. The 

landgrave of Hesse afforded him an asylum at Vacha, 

near Smalkald, where he devoted himself exclusively 
to literary work and obtained a meagre support ; but 

his foes gave him no rest, and he finally retired with 

his wife to Strasburg, where he received a cordial wel- 
come from the canon, count Ernest of Mansfeld. He 
died Feb. 10, 1604. Spangenberg won for himself, de- 
spite his untoward circumstances, a distinguished place 

among the scholars of his time, particularly with re- 
spect to theology and history. His writings comprise 
numerous works on original sin, sermons on various 
subjects, doctrinal and ethical treatises, and expositions 
of several Pauline epistles. The historical works are 
either wholly confined to the realm of the Church his- 
tory of Germany or serve to elucidate particular points 
in that history. They are very numerous. All his 
works are written in pure and generally appropriate 
language, forceful and direct. See Leuckfeld, Historia 

Spangenbergensis, etc. (Quedlinb. 1712, 4to); Adam 

[Melch.], Vite Theolog. Germ. (Heidelb. 1620); Kinder- 

vater, Nordhusa Illustris, p. 280 sq.; Schlüsselburg, Ca- 

talogi Heret. Lib. III (Francf. 1597-99); Musäus 
[Sim.], Præf. ad Flac. Clarr. S. S.; Arnoldi, Kirchen- 
historie, iv, 95 sq.; Walch, De Hist. Doctrine de Peccato 

Originali, in the Miscell. Sacra, p.173 sq.; Salig, Gesch. 

d. Augsb. Confession (Halle, 1730), iii; Planck, Gesch. d. 

protest. Lehrb. iv; Klippel, Deutsche Lebens- u. Charak- 

terbilder aus d. drei letzten Jahrhunderten ( Bremen, 

1853), vol. i. 


Spangler, Isaac, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was for many years a member of 
the Virginia Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. In 1854 he was transferred to its Alabama 
Conference, and after serving that charge he was en- 
gaged in secular pursuits until 1869. In that year he 
was received by the Montgomery Conference into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and appointed 
Sunday -school agent. He afterwards became pas- 
tor, but in 1873 became superannuated, and died in 
Tuskegee, Ala., April 23, 1874. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1874, 
p. 44. 


Spanheim, Ezekiel, a diplomatist and philolo- 
gist, rather than clergyman and theologian, was born 
at Geneva in 1629. At the age of sixteen he defend- 
ed Theses contra Ludovicum Capellum pro Antiquitate 
Hebraicarum (Lugd. Bat. 1645). A response by Bo- 
chart called forth his Diatriba de Lingua et Literis He- 
bræorum (1648). In 1650 the government of Geneva 
offered him the chair of philosophy, but he preferred 
that of elocution, which was accordingly given him in 
1651. He had probably been consecrated priest at Lev- 
den, where he was a student; but his theological pro- 
ductions are only two discourses in Latin and French 
(Geneva, 1655; Berlin, 1695):—a lengthy notice of 
Richard Simon’s fist. Critique du Vet. Test. (Paris, 1678) 


days in July, 1572, by order of the counts of Mansfeld, | as an appendix to that work (Rotterdam. 1685) :—and 
who desired to reconcile the parties, but without effect. | notes and a chronology to Josephus, Havercamp's ed. 


The trouble grew to such dimensions that the ruling , (Amsterdam and Leyden, 1726). 


Spanheim’s political 


family was divided by it and the common people were | life began in 1652, when he became a member of the 


torn into factions, 


The elector of Saxony, as feudal | Great Council. 


Soon afterwards he became tutor to 


lord of the county, finally occupied the town and castle | the son of the elector-palatine Charles Louis, and em- 
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ployed the leisure afforded him in that station for the 
study of German national law and the history of the 
Roman emperors, He also wrote upon these subjects. 
He visited Italy and studied numismatics, and became 
acquainted with Christina of Sweden and with Sophia, 
the mother of duke George of Hanover, who after- 
wards became king of England. Sophia brought 
him back to Germany in 1665, and after that date 
he officiated as ambassador for the elector to dif- 
ferent courts, etc. He died in 1710 in London, 
where he was ambassador, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. All his works after 1652 were of 
a political or general historical and philosophical 
character. 


Spanheim, Friedrich (1), theological professor 
at Geneva and Leyden, was born Jan. 1, 1600, at Am- 
berg, in the Palatinate. After completing his studies 
at Heidelberg and Geneva, he accepted the place of tu- 
tor in the family of the viscount de Vitrolles, in order 
that he might contribute towards the financial relief 
of his father, then suffering from the misfortunes which 
had come upon the country. He afterwards journeyed 
to England, in 1625, and on his return to Geneva was 
appointed to the chair of philosophy. ‘The departments 
of logic and physics were assigned to him. In 1629 
he received the freedom of the city, and in 1631 he be- 
came the successor of the famous theological professor 
Turretin (q.v.). During the years 1633-37, he off- 
ciated as rector of the academy, and in that capacity 
delivered the jubilee oration in connection with the cen- 
tenary of the Genevan Reformation (1635). A call to 
the theological chair in the University of Leyden was 
extended to him in 1641, and the earnest request of 
the States-General, supported by that of the queen of 
Bohemia, induced the Genevan authorities to consent 
to his dismissal. He removed to Leyden in October, 
1642, and in his new position took active part in the 
controversy with Amyraut (q.v.). He died April 30, 
1648, leaving two sons, Ezekiel and Friedrich (q. v.). 
The works of Spanheim include: against Amyraut, Dis- 
putatio de Gratia Universali (Lugd. Bat. 1644) :—Ezer- 
ciat. de Gratia Universuls (ibid. 1646) :—Epist.ad Matt. 
Cottier. de Gratia Universali (ibid. 1648 ) :—Vindicte 
Exzercitattonum, etc. (Amst. 1649) ; see Schweizer, Prot. 
Central- Dogmen, ii, 340. His other theological writ- 
ings are, Dubia Kvangelica Discussa et Vindicata (Gen. 
1634-39), a work of vast learning and great acute- 
ness :— Disput. Anabaptistice ( Lugd. Bat. 1643 ) :—Di- 
atriba Hist. de Origine, Progressu, et Sectis Anabaptista- 
rum (Franeker, 1645), appended to Joan. Cloppenburgii 
Gangrena Theologiæ Anabaptist, translated into Eng- 
lish (Lond. 1646) :—Epist.ad Dav. Buchanan super Con- 
trovers. quibusdam que in Ecclesiis Anglicanis agitan- 
tur (Lugd. Bat. 1645), in vol. ii of his son Friedrich’s 
Works :—Disput. Theolog. Syntagma (Geneva, 1652), 
falsely ascribed to his son :—three sermons, Les Trônes 
de Grace, de Jugement, et de Gloire (Leyden, 1644; Ge- 
neva, 1649). See Regist. de la Vénérab. Compagnie 
des Pasteurs de Geneve; Grenus, Fragm. Biogr. et 
Hist. Extraits des Registres du Conseil d'Etat (Ge- 
neva, 1815); Senebier, Hist. Littéraire de Genève (ibid. 
1786), ii, 191-195; Schweizer, Moses Amyruldus, in 
Baur u. Zeller’s Theol. Jahrbücher, 1852, Nos. 1 
and 2. 


Spanheim, Friedrich (2), the younger brother 
of Ezekiel, was born at Geneva in 1632, and graduated 
doctor of philosophy in 1652 at Leyden. His dying 
father, however, induced him to devote himself to the- 
ology. He became the pupil of Fridland, Heidan, and 
Cocceius, and preached as a candidate in different 
churches of Zealand and Utrecht. In 1655 he was call- 
ed to a theological professorship at Heidelberg by the 
elector palatine, Charles Louis, and entered on the du- 
ties of that position after having received the doctorate 
of divinity at Leyden; but in 1670 he returned to the 
latter town and became professor of theology and sa- 
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cred history in its university. He was a thorough Cal- 
vinist in his views, and defended the teachings of Cal- 
vinism in several writings against Des Cartes and Coc- 
ceius. He was four times rector and held the office 
of chief librarian, and, in addition, was a most pro- 
lific writer, achieving such success in the latter charac- 
ter that he was dismissed from teaching in order that 
he might devote himself exclusively to authorship. 
He died in 1701, after having arranged for the publica- 
tion of the first volume of his Complete Works. Two 
volumes remained, which were given to the public by 
his pupil and colleague John Marck, under the title 
Opera quatenus Complectuntur Geogr. Chronol. et Hist. 
Sacr. atque Ecclesiasticam (Lugd. Bat. 1701 ~3, 3 vols. 
fol.). The works of Spanheim cover a wide range and 
embrace writings introductory to theology, an introduc- 
tion to the Scriptures, exegesis, Biblical archeology 
and Church history, dogmatics, polemics, and practical 
theology, and also sermons. See Nicéron, Mémoires pour 
servir a l Hist. des Hommes Illustres (Paris, 1734), xxix, 
11-26; Chauffepié, Nouveau Dictionnaire Histor. et Cri- 
tique (Amst. et La Haye, 1750-56) ; comp. also the dis- 
course preached at Spanheim’s funeral (Jan. 6, 1701) 
and contained in the Complete Works of Jakob Trig- 
land. 


Spanish Architecture. Inthe South few early 
Gothic buildings remain, and those which exist were 
mainly erected in the 15th century; but in the North 
the Obra de Godos (Gothic), the Romanesque, and 
Geometrical Pointed (Tudesco) are represented. The 
German Middle Pointed, as well as French art, clearly 
influenced the designers in Spain. The old system of 
parallel eastern apses gave way to the affection for a 
chevet, with its processional path and circlet of chapels. 
The constructional choirs are usually very short. The 
choir of a Spanish church occupies the eastern half of 
the nave. The westward portion of the latter is called 
the ¢rascoro; the part eastward of the choir is called 
entre los dos coros. Under the cimborio, or lantern, is 
the crucero, or crossing. A passage fenced with screens 
of metal-work affords the clergy a means of access to the 
screen in front of the altar in the sanctuary, or capilla 
mayor. In the centre of the coro are several lecterns 
for the choir-books; and on the west, north, and south 
are stalls, the bishop occupying a central stall facing 
east. Pulpits are erected against the western faces of 
the eastern pillars of the crossing. This curious ar- 
rangement, which has been followed at Westminster 
Abbey, is probably not earlier than the 16th century. 
About the same time, in parish churches, large western 
galleries of stone were erected for the choir, as at 
Coimbra, Braga, and Braganza, and provided with 
ambons at the angles, ‘The choir was in the centre 
of the nave at the Lateran, St. Mary the Great, St. 
Laurence's, and St. Clement’s, at Rome, by a basilican 
arrangement. 


Spanish Version. See ROMANIC VERSIONS. 


Spariantis, in Grecian mythology, was a daugh- 
ter of the Spartan Hyacinthus, who was sacrificed in 
Athens at the grave of the Cyclop Gyrestus (Apollod. 
iii, 15, 8). 

Spark (7°7"5, kidôd, so called from being struck 
off; yax, nitsôts, so called from shining, Isa. i, 31; 
2y, shabib, flame, Job xviii, 5; mips, zikôth, burn- 
ing arrows, Isa. 1, 11; elsewhere 5W')74A, ben-résheph, 
a son of flame, Job v, 7). 

Spark, THomas, an English clergyman, was the 
son of Archibald Spark, minister of Northrop, in Flint- 
shire, and was born in 1655. He was educated at West- 
minster School and Christ Church, Oxford, which he 
entered in 1672. After his ordination he was appointed 
chaplain to Sir George Jeffreys. At his death, Sept. 7, 
1692, he was rector of Ewehurst, in Surrey, to which he 
had been instituted in 1687; of Norton (or Hogsnorton). 
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in Leicestershire; a prebendary of Lichfield and of 
Rochester, and a D.D. He published a good edi- 
‘tion of Lactantii Firmiant Opera que Extant, ad 
Fidem MSS. Recognita, et Commentariis Illustrata 
(Oxon. 1684, 8vo):—and Note in Libros Sex Nove 
Historie Zozimi Comitis (ibid. 1679, 8vo). They 
were translated by another person into English in, 
1684, 


Sparke, Tuomas, a Puritan divine, was born at 
South Somercote, Lincolnshire, England, in 1548. Of 
his early education we have no account until be became 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1570, in which 
year he was admitted bachelor of arts. Soon after he 
was presented by Arthur lord Grey to the parsonage 
of Bletchley, in Buckinghamshire. He was chaplain 
to Cuoper, bishop of Lincoln, from whom he received 
in 1575 the archdeaconry of Stowe. In 1581 he took 
his divinity degrees, and in 1582, finding that he could 
not attend to his archdeaconry because of its distance 
from his cure, he resigned it, but in September of the 
same year he was installed prebendary of Sutton-in- 
the-Marsh in the Church of Lincoln. In 1603 he rep- 
resented the Puritans in the conference at Hampton 
Court, having also been one of their champions at Lam- 
beth in 1584. The issue of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference was that he inclined to conformity. He died 
at Bletchley, Oct. 8, 1616. Wood says he “was a 
learned man, a solid divine, well read in the fathers, 
and so much esteemed for his profoundness, gravity, 
and exemplary life and conversation that the sages of 
the university thought it fit after his death to have his 
picture painted on the wall in the School Gallery among 
the English divines of note there.” His works are, A 
Brotherly Persuasion to Unity and Uniformity in Judg- 
ment and Practice, etc. (Lond. 1607, 4to):—A Comfort- 
able Treatise for a Troubled Conscience (ibid. 1580, 
8vo) :—Brief Catechism (Oxon. 1588, 4to) :—Answer 
to Mr. John d’Albine’s Notable Discourse against Her- 
esies (ibid. 1591, 4to):— The Highway to Heaven 
(Lond. 1597, 8vo), a treatise on John i, 37-39:—Fu- 
neral Sermon on the earl of Bedford and another on 
lord Grey. 


Sparks, Giles B., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Georgia in 1815, 
and professed religion in his fourteenth year. He was 
educated at Lagrange and Covington, Ga.; taught a 
classical schoo] at Oak Bowery and Tuskegee, Ala.; was 
admitted on trial in the Alabama Conference in 1844, and 
appointed to the Franklin Street Church, Mobile, Ala. 
In 1845 he was called to Columbus, Miss., in 1846 to 
Wetumpka, and in 1847-48 to Tuscaloosa, where he 
died Sept. 26, 1848. Mr. Sparks was characterized by 
his gentleness, great pathos, and peculiarly persuasive 
manner. He was eminent as a Biblical student, and 
as a pastor had few superiors. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1845-53, 
p. 206. 


Sparks, J. O. A., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born about 1842. He was ada 
mitted on trial into the Florida Conference in 1864, and 
ordained deacon in 1866. He died of yellow fever, May 
18, 1869. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Church, South, 1869, p. 328, 


Sparrow (“iB¥, tsippdr ; Sept. doveov, dovicror, 
TO TETELVOY, OTPOVIiOY ; yipapoc in Neh. v, 18, where 
was probably read “YX; Vulg. avis, volucris, passer). 
The above Hebrew word occurs upwards of forty times 
in the Old Test. In most cases it refers indifferently to 
any kind of bird, as is clear, especially from its use in 
Gen. vii, 14; Deut. iv, 17. In all passages excepting 
two fsippor is rendered by the A. V. indifferently “ bird” 
or “fowl.” In Psa. Ixxxiv, 3 and cii, 7 the A. V. ren- 
ders it “sparrow.” The Greek orpovdioy (A. V. “ spar- 
row”) occurs twice in the New Test. (Matt. x, 29; Luke 
xii, 6, 7), where the Vulg. has passeres. Tsippér, from 


a root (BX) signifying to chirp or twitter, appears to 
be a phonetic representation of the call note of any pas- 
serine bird (comp. the Arabic ’asfur, “a sparrow”). 
Similarly the modern Arabs use the term zawsh for all 
small birds which chirp, and zerzúr not only for the 
starling, but for any other bird with a harsh, shrill 


„į twitter, both these being evidently phonetic names, 


Tsippér is therefore exactly translated by the Sept. 
oTpovsiov, explained by Moschopulus rd puxpa rov 
dpviswy, although it may sometimes have been used in 
a more restricted sense (see Athen. Deipn. ix, 391, where 
two kinds of orpovSia in the more restricted significa- 
tion are noted), but in general both terms properly des- 
ignate any small bird (Gen. xv, 10; Lev. xiv, 4, 53, 
marg.; Isa. xxxi, 5; Matt. x, 29, 31; Luke xii, 6, 7). 
The Hebrew name evidently included all the small 
birds denominated “clean,” or those that might be 
eaten without violating the precepts of the law, includ- 
ing many insectivorous and frugivorous species, as all 
the thrushes, the starlings, the larks, the finches, and 
some others (Deut. iv, 17; Job xli, 5; Psa. viii, 8; xi, 
1; civ, 17; Prov. xxvi, 2; xxvii, 8). Accordingly we 
treat in this article somewhat extensively the or- 
nithological features and customs of Palestine. See 
BIRD. 

1. Numerous Species.—It was reserved for later natu- 
ralists to discriminate the immense variety of the small- 
er birds of the passerine order. Excepting in the cases 
of the thrushes and the larks, the natural history of 
Aristotle scarcely comprehends a longer catalogue than 
that of Moses. 

Yet in few parts of the world are the kinds of pas- 
serine birds more numerous or more abundant than in 
Palestine. A very cursory survey has supplied a list of 
above one hundred different species of this order (see 
Ibis, i, 26 sq., and iv, 277 sq.). But although so numer- 
ous, they are not generally noticeable for any peculiar 
brilliancy of plumage beyond the birds of our own cli- 
mate. In fact, with the exception of the denizens of 
the mighty forests and fertile alluvial plains of the trop- 
ics, it is a popular error to suppose that the nearer we 
approach the equator, the more gorgeous necessarily is 
the coloration of the birds. There are certain tropical 
families with a brilliancy of plumage which is unri- 
valled elsewhere; but any outlying members of these 
groups—as, for instance, the kingfisher of Britain, or the 
bee-eater and roller of Europe—are not surpassed in 
brightness of dress by any of their Southern relations 
Ordinarily in the warmer temperate regions, especially 
in those which, like Palestine, possess neither dense for- 
ests nor morasses, there is nothing in the brilliancy of 
plumage which especially arrests the attention of the 
unobservant. It is therefore no matter for surprise if. 
in an unscientific age, the smaller birds were generally 
grouped indiscriminately under the term tsippér, dor- 
cov, or passer. The proportion of bright to obscure 
colored birds is not greater in Palestine than in Eng- 
land; and this is especially true of the southern por- 
tion, Judæa, where the wilderness, with its bare hills 
and arid ravines, affords a home chiefly to those species 
which rely for safety and concealment on the modesty 
and inconspicuousness of their plumage. i 

Although the common sparrow of England (Passer 
domesticus, Linn.) does not occur in the Holy Land, its 
place is abundantly supplied (see Thomson, Land and 
Book, i, 53, 397) by two very closely allied southem 
species (Passer salicicola, Vieill, and Passer cisalpina, 
Tem.). The English tree-sparrow (Passer montanus, 
Linn.) is also very common, and may be seen in num- 
bers on Mount Olivet, and also about the sacred enclos- 
ure of the Mosque of Omar. This is perhaps the exact 
species referred to in Psa, Ixxxiv, 3, “ Yea, the sparrow 
hath found a house.” Though in Britain it seldom 
frequents houses, yet in China, to which country its 
eastward range extends, Mr. Swinhoe, in his Ornithol- 
ogy of Amoy, informs us its habits are precisely thoee 
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of our familiar house-sparrow. Its shyness may be 
the result of persecution ; but in the East the Mussul- 
mans hold in respect any bird which resorts to their 
houses, and in reverence such as build in or about the 
mosques, considering them to be under the Divine pro- 
tection. This natural veneration has doubtless been 
inherited from antiquity. We learn from Elian (Var. 
Hist. v, 17) that the Athenians condemned a man to 
death fur molesting a sparrow in the Temple of Escu- 
lapius. The story of Aristodicus of Cyme, who rebuked 
the cowardly advice of the oracle of Branchidæ to sur- 
render a suppliant by his symbolical act of driving the 
sparrows out of the temple, illustrates the same senti- 
ment (Herod. i, 159), which was probably shared by Da- 
vid and the Israelites, and is alluded to in the psalm. 
There can be no difficulty in interpreting DMI, not 
as the altar of sacrifice exclusively, but as the place of 
sacrifice, the sacred enclosure generally, rò répevoc, 
“‘fanum.” The interpretation of some commentators, 
who would explain “ADY in this passage of certain sa- 
cred birds, kept and preserved by the priests in the 
Temple like the sacred ibis of the Egyptians, seems to 
be wholly without warrant (see Bochart, iii, 21, 22). 

Most of the commoner small birds are found in Pal- 
estine, The starling, chaffinch, greentinch, linnet, gold- 
tinch, corn-bunting, pipits, blackbird, song-thrush, and 
the various species of wagtail abound. The woodlark 
(Alauda arborea, Linn.), crested lark (Galerida cristata, 
Boie.), Calandra lark (Melanocorypha calandra, Bp.), 
short-toed lark (Calandrella brachydactyla, Kaup.), Is- 
abel lark (4 lauda deserti, Licht.), and various other des- 
ert species, which are snared in great numbers for the 
markets, are far more numerous on the Southern plains 
than the skylark in England. In the olive-yards, and 
among the brushwood of the hills, the Ortolan bunting 
(Emberiza hortulana, Linn.) and especially Cretzsch- 
maer’s bunting (Emberiza cesia, Cretz.), take the place 
of the common yellow-hammer, an exclusively Northern 
species. Indeed, the second is seldom out of the trav- 
eller’s sight, hopping before him from bough to bough 
with its simple but not unpleasing note. As most of 
the warblers (Sylviade) are summer migrants, and have 
a wide eastern range, it was to be expected that they 
should occur in Syria; and accordingly upwards of twen- 
ty of those on the British list have been noted there, in- 
cluding the robin, redstart, whitethroat, blackcap, night- 
ingale, willow - wren, Dartford warbler, whinchat, and 
stonechat. Besides these, the Palestine lists contain 
fourteen others, more southern species, of which the 
most interesting are perhaps the little fantail (Cisticola 
schenicola, Bp.), the orphean (Curruca orphea, Boie.), 
and the Sardinian warbler (Sylvia melanocephala, Lath.). 

The chats (Suricole), represented in Britain by the 
wheatear, whinchat, and stonechat, are very numerous 
in the southern parts of the country. At least nine 
species have been observed, and by their lively motions 
and the striking contrast of black and white in the 
plumage of most of them, they are the most attractive 
and conspicuous bird-inhabitants which catch the eye 
in the hill country of Judæa, the favorite resort of the 
genus, Yet they are not recognised among the Bed- 
awin inhabitants by any name to distinguish them from 
the larks. 

The rock-sparrow (Petronia stulta, Strickl.) is a com- 
mon bird in the barer portions of Palestine, eschewing 
woods, and generally to be seen perched alone on the 
top of a rock or on any large stone. From this habit it 
has been conjectured to be the bird alluded to in Psa. 
cli, 7,as “the sparrow that sitteth alone upon the house- 
top;” but as the rock-sparrow, though found among 
ruins, never resorts to inhabited buildings, it seems 
more probable that the bird to which the psalmist al- 
ludes is the blue thrush (/etrocossyphus cyaneus, Boie.), 
a bird so conspicuous that it cannot fail to attract atten- 
tion by its dark-blue dress and its plaintive monotonous 
note, and which may frequently be observed perched 
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Petrocossyphus cyaneus. 


on houses, and especially on outbuildings, in the villages 
of Judæa. It is a solitary bird, eschewing the society 
of its own species, and rarely more than a pair are seen 
together. Certainly the allusion of the psalmist will 
not apply to the sociable and garrulous house or tree 
sparrows (see Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 202: 
Wood, Bible Animals, p. 403). 

Among the most conspicuous of the small birds of 
Palestine are the shrikes (Lanit), of which the red- 
backed shrike (Lanius collurio, Linn.) is a familiar ex- 
ample in the south of England, but there represented by 
at least five species, all abundantly and generally dis- 
tributed, viz. Enneoctonus rufus, Bp.; the woodchat 
shrike, Lanius meridionalis, Linn.; L. minor, Linn.; L. 
personatus, Tem.; and Telephonus cucullatus, Gr. 

2. Special Biblical Notices.—There are but two allu- 
sions to the singing of birds in the Scriptures, Eccles. 
xii, 4 and Psa. civ, 12,“ By them shall the fowls (513) 
of the heaven have their habitation which sing among 
the branches.” As the psalmist is here speaking of the 
sides of streams and rivers (“ By them”), he probably 
had in his mind the bulbul of the country, or Palestine 
nightingale (/ros xanthopygius, Hempr.), a bird not 
very far removed from the thrush tribe, and a closely 
allied species of which is the true bulbul of Persia and 
India. This lovely songster, whose notes, for volume and 
variety, surpass those of the nightingale, wanting only 
the final cadence, abounds in all the wooded districts of 
Palestine, and especially by the banks of the Jordan, 
where in the early morning it fills the air with its music. 

In one passage (Ezek. xxxix, 4), tsippôr is joined 
with the epithet W“ (ravenous), which may very well 
describe the raven and the crow, both passerine birds, 
vet carrion-feeders. Nor is it necessary to stretch the 
interpretation so as to include raptorial birds, which are 
distinguished in Hebrew and Arabic by so many specific 
appellations. 

With the exception of the raven tribe, there is no 
prohibition in the Levitical law against any passerine 
birds being used for food ; while the wanton destruction 
or extirpation of any species was guarded against by 
the humane provision in Deut. xxii, 6. Small birds 
were therefore probably as ordinary an article of con- 
sumption among the Israelites as they still are in the 
markets both of the Continent and of the East. The 
inquiry of our Lord, “ Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings ?” (Luke xii, 6), “Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing ?” (Matt. x, 29), points to their ordinary 
exposure for sale in his time. At the present day the 
markets of Jerusalem and Jaffa are attended by many 
“ fowlers” who offer for sale long strings of little birds of 
various species, chiefly sparrows, wagtails, and larks. 
These are also frequently sold ready plucked, trussed in 
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rows of about a dozen on slender wooden skewers, and 
are cooked and eaten like kabobs. See Hackett, Illus. 
of Script. p. 86. 

3. Modes of Capture—It may well excite surprise 
how such vast numbers can be taken, and how they can 
be vended at a price too small to have purchased the 
powder required for shooting them. But the gun is 
never used in their pursuit. The ancient methods of 
fowling to which we find so many allusions in the 
Scriptures are still pursued, and, though simple, are none 
the less effective. The art of fowling is spoken of no 
less than seven times in connection with “BY, e. g. “a 
bird caught in the snare,” “ bird hasteth to the snare,” 
“ fall in a snare,” “escaped out of the snare of the fowl- 
er.” There is also one still more precise allusion, in 
Eccles. xi, 30, to the well-known practice of using decoy 
or call birds, mépôtě InpevTnc iv kapradrAy. ‘The ref- 
erence in Jer. v, 27, “ As a cage is full of birds”(B"B'3), 
is probably to the same mode of snaring birds. 

There are four or five simple methods of fowling prac- 
ticed at this day in Palestine which, are probably iden- 
tical with those alluded to in the Old Test. The sim- 
plest, but by no means the least successful, among the 
dexterous Bedawin, is fowling with the throw-stick. 
The only weapon used is a short stick, about eighteen 
inches long and half an inch in diameter, and the chase 
is conducted after the fashion in which, as we read, the 
Australian natives pursue the kangaroo with their boom- 


erang. When the game has been discovered, which is | 


generally the red-legged great partridge (Cuccabis sax- 
atilis, Mey.), the desert partridge (Ammoperdix Heyi, 
Gr.), or the little bustard (Ottx tetrax, Linn.), the stick 
is hurled with a revolving motion so as to strike the legs 
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et or among brushwood. Immense numbers can be 
taken by this means in a very short space of time. 
Traps, the door of which overbalances by the weight of 
the bird, exactly like the traps used by the shepherds 
on the Sussex downs to take wheatears and larks, are 
constructed by the Bedawin boys, and also the horse- 
hair springes so familiar to all English schoolboys, 
though these devices ure not wholesale enough to repay 
the professional fowler. It is to the noose on the ground 
that reference is made in Psa. cxxiv, 7, “The snare is 
| broken, and we are escaped.” In the towns and gardens 
| great numbers of birds, starlings and others, are taken 
' for the markets at night by means of a large loose net 
| on two poles, and a lantern, which startles the birds 
| from their perch, when they fall into the net. 

At the season of migration immense numbers of birds, 
and especially quails, are taken by a yet more simple 
method. When notice has been given of the arrival of 
a flight of quails, the whole village turns out. The 
birds, fatigued by their long flight, generally descend to 
rest in some open space a few acres in extent. The 
fowlers, perhaps twenty or thirty in number, spread 
themselves in a circle round them, and, extending their 
large loose burnouses with both arms before them, gen- 
tly advance towards the centre, or to some spot where 
they take care there shall be some low brushwood. The 
birds, not seeing their pursuers, and only slightly alarm- 
ed by the cloaks spread before them, begin to run to- 
gether without taking flight, until they are hemmed 
into a very small space. At a given signal the whole 
of the pursuers make a din on all sides, and the flock, 
not seeing any mode of escape, rush huddled together 
into the bushes, when the burnouses are thrown over 
| them, and the whole are easily captured by hand. 





of the bird as it runs, or sometimes at a rather higher| Although we have evidence that dogs were used by 
elevation, so that when the victim, alarmed by the ap- ‘ the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, and Indians in the 
proach of the weapon, begins to rise, its wings are chase, yet there is no allusion in Scnpture to their be- 
struck and it is slightly disabled. The fleet pursuers | ing so employed among the Jews, nor does it appear 
soon come up, and, using their burnouses as a sort of | that any of the ancients employed the sagacity of the 
net, catch and at once cut the throat of the game. The | dog, as we do that of the pointer and setter, as an aux- 
Mussulmans rigidly observe the Mosaic injunction (Lev. | iliary in the chase of winged game. At the present 
Xvii, 13) to spill the blood of every slain animal on the | day the Bedawin of Palestine employ, in the pursuit of 
ground. This primitive mode of fowling is confined to , larger game. a very valuable race of greyhounds, equal- 
those birds which, like the red-legged partridges and | ling the Scottish staghound in size and strength; but 
bustards, rely for safety chiefly on their running powers, ; the inhabitants of the towns have a strong prejudice 
and are with difficulty induced to take flight. Tris- | against the unclean animal, and never cultivate its in- 
tram once witnessed the capture of the little desert stinct for any further purpose than that of protecting 
partridge (4 mmoperdix Hey?) by this method in the wil- | their houses and flocks (Job xxx, 1; Isa. lvi, 10) and 
derness near Hebron; an interesting illustration of the | of removing the offal from their towns and villages. 





expression in 1 Sam. xxvi, 20, “ as when one doth hunt 
a partridge in the mountains,” 

A more scientific method of fowling is that alluded to 
in Ecclus, xi, 30, by the use of decoy-birds. The birds 
employed for this purpose are very carefully trained 
and perfectly tame, that they may utter their natural 
call-note without any alarm from the neighborhood of 
man. Partridges, quails, larks, and plovers are taken 
by this kind of fowling, especially the two former. The 
decoy-bird, in a cage, is placed in a concealed position, 
while the fowler is secreted in the neighborhood, near 
enougb to manage his gins and snares. For game birds 
a common method is to construct of brushwood a narrow 
run leading to the cage, sometimes using a sort of bag- 
net within the brushwood. This has a trap-door at the 
entrance, and when the dupe has entered the run, the 
door is dropped. Great numbers of quail are taken in 


this manner in spring. Sometimes, instead of the more | 


elaborate decoy of a run, a mere cage with an open door 
is placed in front of the decoy-bird, of course well con- 
cealed by grass and herbage, and the door is let fall by 
a string, as in the other method. For larks and other 
smaller birds the decoy is used in a somewhat different 
manner. The cage is placed without concealment on 
the ground, and springes, nets, or horse-hair nooses are 
laid round it to entangle the feet of those which curios- 
ity attracts to the stranger; or a net is so contrived as 
to be drawn over then, if the cage be placed in a thick- 


No wonder, then, that its use has been neglected for 
purposes which would have entailed the constant dan- 
ger of defilement from an unclean animal, besides the 
risk of being compelled to reject as food game which 
might be torn by the dogs (comp. Exod. xxii, 31; Lev. 
xxii, 8, etc.). 

Whether falconry was ever employed as a mode of 
fowling or not is by no means so clear. Its antiquity 
is certainly much greater than the introduction of dogs 
in the chase of birds; and from the statement of Aris- 
totle (Anim. Hist. ix, 24), “In the city of Thrace, for- 
merly called Cedropolis, men hunt birds in the marshes 
with the help of hawks,” and from the allusion to the 
use of falconry in India, according to Photius's abridg- 
ment of Ctesias, we may presume that the art was 
known to the neighbors of the ancient Israelites (see also 
lian, De Nat. Anim. iv, 26, and Pliny, x, 8). Falcon- 
ry, however, requires an open and not very rugged coun- 
try for its successful pursuit, and Palestine west of the 
Jordan is in its whole extent ill adapted for this species 
of chase. At the present day falconry is practiced with 
much care and skill by the Arab inhabitants of Syria, 
though not in Judæa proper. It is, indeed, the favorite 
amusement of all the Bedawin of Asia and Africa, and 
esteemed an exclusively noble sport, only to be indulged 
in by wealthy sheiks. The rarest and most valuable 

| species of hunting falcon (Falco lanartus, Linn.), the lan- 
| ner, is a vative of the Lebanon and of the northern hills 
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of Palestine. It is highly prized by the inhabitants, 
and the young are taken from the nest and sold for a 
considerable price to the chieftains of the Hauran. 
Forty pounds sterling is no uncommon price for a well- 
trained falcon. A description of falconry as now prac- 
ticed among the Arabs would be out of place here, as 
there is no direct allusion to the subject in the Old or 
New Test. See FOWLER. 


Sparrow, Anthony, a learned English prelate, 
was born at Depden, in Suffolk, and was first a scholar 
and then a fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. He, 
with others, was ejected from his fellowship in 1643 for 
loyalty and refusing the covenant. Soon afterwards he 
accepted the rectory of Hawkedon, Suffolk, but, before 
he had held it above five weeks, was ejected for reading 
the Common Prayer. After the Restoration he return- 
ed to his living, was elected one of the preachers at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and was made archdeacon of Sud- 
bury and a prebendary of Ely. About 1664 he was 
elected master of Queen’s College, and resigned Bury St. 
Edmund’s and the Hawkedon rectory. He was conse- 
crated bishop of Exeter, Nov. 3, 1667, and bishop of Nor- 
wich in 1678, He died in May, 1685. He wrote, Ra- 
tionale of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England (Lond. 1657, 12mo) : — also a Collection of 
Articles, Injunctions, Canons, Orders, etc. (1671, 4to ). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, 8. V. 


Sparrow, Patrick J., D.D., a Presbyterian di- 
vine, was born in Lincoln County, N. C., in 1802. His 
father died while he was quite young, and, owing to 
the poverty of his mother, he was hired out to assist in 
supporting the family. The family in which he worked 
became interested in him, and placed him in the Bethel 
Academy, S. C., then under the care of Rev. Samuel 
Williamson. He remained in that institution about 
eighteen months, and this was all the academical edu- 
cation he ever received, never having enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a collegiate or theological course. After 
leaving the academy he engaged in teaching and study- 
ing with such assistance as he could obtain, until he was 
licensed by Bethel Presbytery in 1826. His first charge 
was Washington and Long Creek churches in his na- 
tive county, in 1828 he removed to Lincolnton, N. C., 
where he was engaged in preaching and teaching; in 
1831 he became pastor of Unity Church in the same 
county; and in 1834 of the Church in Salisbury, N. C. 
It was while in this charge that a joint effort was made 
by Concord and Bethel presbyteries to build up a lit- 
erary institution for the education of young men for 
the ministry. The men selected as suitable agents to 
raise the funds were Rev. P. J. Sparrow and Rev. R. H. 
Morrison. They were so successful in their work that 
the institution was put in operation in March, 1837, re- 
ceiving the name of Davidson College. Dr. Sparrow 
was chosen the first professor of languages in this insti- 
tution, the duties of which position he continued to 
discharge until 1840, when he received a call from the 
College Church in Prince Edward County, Va., and be- 
came its pastor in 1841. He was at that time in the 
prime of his manhood, both intellectually and physical- 
ly, was a most indefatigable student, greatly in love 
with Work, and was willing to undertake any labor, 
however arduous or self-denying. While thus preach- 
ing a vacancy occurred in the presidency of Hampden 
Sidney College, and he was invited to occupy that po- 
sition temporarily; he accepted, and immediately wrote 
out a full course of lectures to the senior class on moral 
philosophy, and as a result he was elected permanent 
president, and continued, as long as he remained there, 
to perform the duties of president of the college as 
well as pastor of the Church. In 1847-48 he re- 
moved to Alabama, and became principal of the Pres- 
byterian high-school in Eutaw; in 1849 was stated 
supply to Burton’s Hill Church; in 1850 became a 
teacher in Newbern, and soon after began preaching 
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at Marion, also laboring as a missionary in South Ala- 
bama Presbytery. In 1853 he settled in Pensacola, 
Fla., where he remained until 1861-62, when he re- 
moved to Cahaba, Ala., where he died, Nov. 10, 1867. 
See Wilson, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 369; David- 
son, Hist. of Presb. Ch. in Ky. p.40. (J. L. S.) 


Sparshana (the air which enters into and permeates 
the human body), in Hindd mythology, is a surname of 
the wind-god, whose usual name is Puruna. 


Sparta, in Grecian mythology, was a daughter of 
Eurotas, and wife of Lacedemon. The latter gave his 
own name to the kingdom over which he reigned, and 
the name of his wife to its capital city (Pausan. iii, 1, 
3; Schol. Eurip. Orest. 615). 


Spar’ta (IEráprn, 1 Macc. xiv, 16; Aaxedarpdrot, 
2 Macc. v,9: A.V. “ Lacedemonians”). In the history 
of the Maccabees mention is made of a remarkable cor- 
respondence between the Jews and the Spartans, which 
has been the subject of much discussion. The alleged 
facts are briefly these. When Jonathan endeavored to 
strengthen his government by foreign alliances (about 
B.C. 144), he sent to Sparta to renew a friendly inter- 
course which had been begun at an earlier time between 
Areus and Onias [see AREUS; ONIAS], on the ground of 
their common descent from Abraham (1 Mace. xii, 5- 
23). The embassy was favorably received, and after 
the death of Jonathan “the friendship and league” was 
renewed with Simon (1 Macc. xiv, 16-23). No results 
are deduced from this correspondence, which is recorded 
in the narrative without comment; and imperfect cop- 
ies of the official documents are given, as in the case of 
similar negotiations with the Romans. Several ques- 
tions arise out of these statements as to (1) the people 
described under the name Spartans, (2) the relationship 
of the Jews and Spartans, (3) the historic character of 
the events, and (4) the persons referred to under the 
names Onias and Areus. For the general history of 
Sparta itself, see Smith, Dict. of Geog. 8. v. 

1, The whole context of the passage, as well as the 
independent reference to the connection of the “ Lace- 
deemonians” and Jews in 2 Macc. v, 9, seem to prove 
clearly that the reference is to the Spartans, properly 
so called. Josephus evidently understood the records 
in this sense, and the other interpretations which have 
been advanced are merely conjectures to avoid the sup- 
posed difficulties of the literal interpretation. Thus 
Michaelis conjectured that the words in the original 
text were B"I"HO, IHD (Obad. 20, see Gesen. The- 
saur. 3. v.), which the translators read erroneously as 
DDS, B"H HO, and thus substituted Sparta for Se- 
pharad (q. v.). Frankel, again (Jonatsschrift, 1853, 
p. 456), endeavors to show that the name Spurtans may 
have been given to the Jewish settlement at Nisibis, the 
chief centre of the Armenian dispersion. But against 
these hypotheses it may be urged conclusively that it 
is incredible that a Jewish colony should have been so 
completely separated from the mother state as to need 
to be reminded of its kindred, and also that the vicissi- 
tudes of the government of this strange city (1 Macc. 
xii, 20, Baowsve ; xiv, 20, apyovrec Kai n móc) should 
have corresponded with those of Sparta itself. 

2. The actual relationship of the Jews and Spartans 
(2 Macc. v, 9, cvyyévera) is an ethnological error which 
it is difficult to trace to its origin, It is possible that 
the Jews regarded the Spartans as the representatives 
of the Pelasgi, the supposed descendants of Peleg, the 
son of Eber (Stillingfleet, Origines Sucre, iii, 4, 15; 
Ewald, Gesch. iv, 277, note), just as in another place 
the Pergamenes trace back their friendship with the 
Jews to a connection in the time of Abraham (Josephus, 
Ant. xiv, 10, 22); if this were so, they might easily 
spread their opinion. It is certain, from an indepen- 
dent passage, that a Jewish colony existed at Sparta 
at an early time (1 Macc. xv, 23); and the important 
settlement of the Jews in Cyrene may have contribu- 
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ted to favor the notion of some intimate connection be- 
tween the two races. The belief in this relationship 
appears to have continued to later times (Josephus, 
War, i, 26, 1), and, however mistaken, may be paral- 
leled by other popular legends of the Eastern origin of 
Greek states. The various hypotheses proposed to sup- 
port the truth of the statement are examined by Werns- 
dorff (De Fide Lib. Macc. § 94), but probably no one now 
would maintain it. 

3. The incorrectness of the opinion on which the in- 
tercourse was based is obviously no objection to the fact 
of the intercourse itself; and the very obscurity of Spar- 
ta at the time makes it extremely unlikely that any for- 
ger would invent such an incident. But it is urged 
that the letters said to have been exchanged are evi- 
dently not genuine, since they betray their fictitious or- 
igin negatively by the absence of characteristic forms 
of expression, and positively by actual inaccuracies. To 
this it may be replied that the Spartan letters (1 Mace. 
xii, 20-23; xiv, 20-23) are extremely brief, and exist 
only in a translation of a translation, so that it is unrea- 
sonable to expect that any Doric peculiarities should 
have been preserved. The Hellenistic translator of the 
Hebrew original would naturally render the text before 
him without any regard to what might have been its 
original form (xii, 22-25, etonyn, ernvn; xiv, 20, aded- 
poi). On the other hand, the absence of the name of 
the second king of Sparta in the first letter (xii, 20) 
and of both kings in the second (xiv, 20) is probably to 
be explained by the political circumstances under which 
the letters were written. The text of the first letter, as 
given by Josephus (Ant. xii, 4, 10), contains some vari- 
ations, and a very remarkable additional clause at the 
end. The second letter is apparently only a fragment. 

4, The difficulty of fixing the date of the first corre- 
spondence is increased by the recurrence of the names 
involved. Two kings bore the name Areus, one of 
whom reigned B.C. 309-265, and the other, his grand- 
son, died B.C. 257, being only eight years old. The 
same name was also borne by an adventurer who occu- 
pied a prominent position at Sparta about B.C. 184 (Po- 
lyb. xxiii, 11,12). In Judea, again, three high-priests 
bore the name Qnias, the first of whom held office B.C. 
330-309 (or 300); the second, B.C. 240-226; and the 
third, about B.C. 198-171. Thus Onias I was for a short 
time contemporary with Areus I, and the correspondence 
has been commonly assigned to them (Palmer, De Epist. 
etc. [ Darmst. 1828]; Grimm, On 1 Macc. rit), But the 
position of Judæa at that time was not such as to make 
the contraction of foreign alliances a likely occurrence ; 
and the special circumstances which are said to have 
directed the attention of the Spartan king to the Jews 
as likely to effect a diversion against Demetrius Polior- 
cetes when he was engaged in the war with Cassander, 
B.C. 302 (Palmer, quoted by Grimm, loc. cit.), are not 
completely satisfactory, even if the priesthood of Onias 
can be extended tothe later date. Ewald (Gesch. iv, 276, 
277, note) supposes that the letter was addressed to Onias 
II during his minority, B.C. 290-240, in the course of 
the wars with Demetrius. Josephus is probably cor- 
rect in fixing the event in the time of Onias IIF (Ant. 
xii, 4,10). The last-named Arens may have assumed 
the roval title, if that is not due to an exaggerated 
translation, and the absence of the name of a second 
king is at once explained (Ussher, Annales, A.C. 183; 
Herzfeld, Gesch. d. V. Isr. i, 215-218). At the time 
when Jonathan and Simon made negotiations with 
Sparta the succession of kings had ceased. The last 
absolute ruler was Nabis, who was assassinated B.C. 
192. (Wernsdorff, De Fide Lib, Macc. § 93-112; Grimm, 
loc. cit., Herzfeld, loc. cit. The early literature of the 
subject is given by Wernsdorff.) 

Sparti, in Grecian mythology, were the warriors 
who sprang from the dragons’ teeth sown by Cadmus at 
the behest of Minerva. They slew each other until 
ouly five were left alive, whose names were Echion, 

Udseus, Pelor, Chthonius, and Hyperenor. These sur- 
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vivors became the builders of Thebes, and from them 
the five tribes of its subsequent population derived their 
names (Apollod. iji, 4,1; Pausan. ix, 5,1; 10, 1, etc.). 

Sparton, in Grecian mythology, was (1) the son 
of Myceneus, who was said to be the founder of the 
state of Mycene (Pausan. ii, 16,3); (2) A son of Tisa- 
menus (ibid. vii, 6, 2). 

Sparver, a richly embroidered cloth used as a can- 
opy over a pulpit, tomb, or bed. See TESTER. 


Spatularia, a term found in English inventories 
of ecclesiastical vestments descriptive of the ornamental 
apparel placed round the neck and wrists of the alb. 


Spaulding, Justin, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Moretown, Vt., in 1802, 
and joined the New England Conference in 1823. He 
served in the capacity of an itinerant preacher, a pre- 


siding elder, and a missionary to South America. He 
was once a member of the General Conference. He 


sustained a superannuated relation to the New Hamp- 
shire Conference for several years before his death, 
which took place in his native town in 1865. He was 
an able minister, a good scholar, and gentlemanly in his 
deportment. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1866, 
p. 81. 


Spear (Aóyxn, John xix, 4; 2 Macc. xv, 11; yai- 
adc, Judith ix, 7; ðópv, xi, 2; Ecclus. xxix, 13), the 
next most effective piece of offensive armor to the 
sword, being designed for fighting at a short distance. 
Of this weapon among the Hebrews we meet with sev- 
eral kinds, each of which appears to have its distinctive 
name. See ARMS. 

1. The chanith (M537), a “spear” by eminence, and 
that of the largest kind, as appears from various cir- 
cumstances attending its mention. It was the weapon 
of Goliath—its staff like a weaver’s beam, the iron head 
alone weighing 600 shekels, about twenty-five pounds 
(1 Sam. xvii, 7, 45; 2 Sam. xxi, 19; 1 Chron. xx, 5), 
and also of other giants (2 Sam. xxiii, 21; 1 Chron. xi, 
23) and mighty warriors (2 Sam. ii, 23; xxiii, 18; 1 
Chron. xi, 11, 20). The chunith was the habitual com- 
panion of king Saul—a fit weapon for one of his gigantic 
stature—planted at the head of his sleeping-place when 
on an expedition (1 Sam. xxv, 7, 8, 11, 12, 16, 22), or 
held in his hand when mustering his forces (xxii, 6); 
and on it the dying king is leaning when we catch our 
last glimpse of his stately figure on the field of Gilboa 
(2 Sam. i, 6). His fits of anger or madness become 
even more terrible to us when we find that it was this 
heavy weapon, and not the lighter “javelin” (as the 
A. V. renders it), that he cast at David (1 Sam. xviii, 
10,11, xix, 9,10) and at Jonathan (xx,3). A striking 
idea of the weight and force of this ponderous arm ‘may 
be gained from the fact that a mere back thrust from 
the hand of Abner was enough to drive its butt end 
through the body of Asahel (2 Sam. ii, 23). The cha- 
nith is mentioned also in 1 Sam. xiii, 19, 22; xxi, 8: 2 
Kings xi, 10: 1 Chron. xxiii, 9, and in numerous pas- 
sages of poetry. 

2. Apparently lighter than the preceding, and in 

i More than one passage distinguished from it, was the 
kidén (j17"3), to which the word “javelin” perhaps 
best answers (Ewald, Wurfspiess). It would be the ap- 
propriate weapon for such manceuvring as that described 
in Josh. viii, 14-27, and could with ease be held out- 
stretched for a considerable time (ver. 18, 26; A. V. 
“ spear”). When not in action the kidôn was carried 
on the back of the warrior, between the shoulders (1 
Sam. xvii, 6, “target,” and in the margin “ gorget™). 
Both in this passage and in ver. 45 of the same chapter 
the kidén is distinguished from the chanith. In Job 
Xxxix, 23 (“spear”) the allusion seems to be to the 
quivering of a javelin when poised before hurling it. 

3. Another kind of spear was the rômach (MO). In 
the historical books it occurs in Numb. xxv, 7 (“jave- 
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lin”) and in 1 Kings xviii, 28 (“lancets;” ed. 1611, | and Ababdeh. They had another javelin, apparently of 
‘“lancers’”); also frequently in the later books, especially | wood, tapering to a sharp point, without the usual metal 
in the often-recurring formula for arms, “shield and | head; and a still lighter kind, armed with a small bronze 
spear :” 1 Chron. xii, 8 (“ buckler”), 24 (“spear”); 2| point, which was frequently four-sided, three-bladed, or 
Chron. xi, 12; xiv, 8; xxv, 5; and Neh. iv, 13, 16-21; : broad and nearly flat; and, from the upper end of the 
Ezek. xxxix, 9, ete. shaft being destitute of any metal counterpoise, it resem- 

4. A lighter missile, or “ dart,” was probably the shé- , bled a dart now used by the people of Darfûr and other 
lach (MSW). Its root signifies to project or send out, African tribes, who, without any scientific knowledge of 
but unfortunately there is nothing beyond the deriva- | Projectiles and of the curve of a parabola, dexterously 


p : A ; strike their enemy with its falling point. Another in- 
tion to guide us to any knowledge of its nature: see 2 | ferior kind of javelin was made of reed, with a metal 


Chron. xxiii, 10; xxxii, 5 (“darts”); Neh. iv, 17, 23 | head; butthiscan scarcely be considered a military weap- 
(see margin); Job xxxiii, 18; xxxvi, 12; Joel ii, 8. on, nor would it hold a high 

5. The word shébet (SAW), the ordinary meaning of | rank among those employed 
which is a rod or staff, with the derived force of a baton | by the Egyptian chasseur, 
or sceptre, is used once only with a military significa- | most of which were of excel- 
tion, for the “darts” with which Joab despatched Absa- | lent workmanship (Wilkin- 
lom (2 Sam. xviii, 14). son, Anc. Egypt. i, 855 sq.). 

Other Hebrew words occasionally rendered “spear” The i et oni Eti 
are j"p, káyin, the shaft, or perhaps head, of a lance (2 os deena oE T 


; : “| march with steps measured by 
Sam. xxi, 16); and b393, tselatsál, a harpoon (Job xli, | sound of trumpet. (See fol- 
7 [Heb. xl, 31]). 


lowing page.) The prophet 

In ger-eral terms the spear may be described as a | Jeremiah (ch. xlvi) intimates, 
wooden staff surmounted with a head of metal, double- ' that the Libyans and Ethiopi- 
edged and pointed, and carried by the heavy- armed | ans formed the strength of the 
infantry. Great care was usually taken in polishing ' Egyptian heavy-armed infan- 
the handle; and its entire length was under six feet | try; but the spearmen repre- 
(Jer. xlvi, 4; John xix, 34). Warriors of gigantic sented in the accompanying 


strength seem to have prided themselves on the length engraving belong to a native 
| 











and weight of their spears. The “staff of Goliath’s | corps. 
spear was like a weaver’s beam, and its head weighed; The Assyrian monuments 
six hundred shekels of iron” (1 Sam. xvii, 7). The | likewise exhibit specimens of 
butt end of the spear was usually shod with a metal | heavy -armed soldiers equip- 
int, for the convenience of sticking it in the earth (2 with shield and spear. : a 
Sain. ii, 22, 23). ' an SPEARMAN. pen Ancient pe lee Spear 
Among the ancient Egyptians the spear, or pike, was 
of wood, between five and six feet in length, with a 
metal head, into which the shaft was inserted and fixed 
with nails. The head was of bronze or iron, often very 
large, and with a double edge; but the spear does not 
appear to have been furnished with a metal point at the 
other extremity, called cavpwrnp by Homer (Il. xx, 
151), which is still adopted in Turkish, modern Egyp- 
tian, and other spears, in order to plant them upright in 
the ground, as the spear of Saul was fixed near his head 
while he “lay sleeping within the trench” (comp. Virg. 
En, xii, 130). Spears of this kind may sometimes 
come under the denomination of javelins, the metal be- 
ing intended as well for a counterpoise in their flight as 
for the purpose above mentioned; but such an addition 
to those of the heavy-armed infantry was neither requi- 
site nor convenient. The javelin, lighter and shorter 
than the spear, was also of wood, and similarly armed 
with a strong two-edged metal head, of an elongated 
diamond or leaf shape, either flat or increasing in thick-! 2. AefcokdPoc, dexiolăbos. This is the Greek word 
ness at the centre, and sometimes tapering to a very , which, in the plural, is rendered “spearmen” in the A, 
long point; and the upper extremity of its shaft termi- ' V. of Acts xxiii, 23. As it does not occur in the clas- 
nated in a bronze knob, surmounted by a ball with two sical writers, and only this once in the Scriptures, it is 
thongs or tassels, intended 
both as an ornament and a 
counterpoise to the weight 
of its point. It was used 
like a spear, for thrusting, 
being held with one or with 
two hands; and occasion- 
ally, when the adversary 
was within reach, it was 
darted, and still retained 
in the warrior’s grasp, the 
shaft being allowed to pass 
through his hand till stop- 
ped by the blow, or by the 
fingers suddenly closing on 
the band of metal at the 
end; a custom still common 
among the modern Nubians Heads of Small Ancient Egyptian Javelins. (Alnwick Museum and Thebes.) 
IX.—_M MM 





SPEAR, Hoty, a lance with a serpent twined about 
it, carrying a lantern for the new fire on Easter-eve. 


Spear, ELIJAH, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at Hartford, Vt., in 1795. He 
was converted and commenced preaching in 1814, and 
entered the travelling ministry in 1819. He received 
the ordination of deacon June 24, 1821, and that of elder 
June 15, 1823. In 1827 he was returned as supérannu- 
ated, and sustained that relation most of the time until 
his death, in Pomfret, Vt., Dec. 27, 1863. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1864, p. 110. 


Spearman is the rendering in the A. V. of one 
Heb. and one Greek word. 

1, MIP, kanéh, a reed (as often rendered) in the phrase 
MIP MIM, chaydth kanéh, reed-beast (A. V. improperly 
“company of the spearmen”), i. e. the crocodile (q. v.), 
as a symbol of Egypt. 
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Egyptian Disciplined Troops of the Time of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
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uncertain what kind of soldiers is denoted by it. It 
strictly signifies one who covers or guards the right side 
of any one. Hence it has been conjectured that, in the 
above passage, it denotes officers who performed the 
same functions in the camp as lictors did in the city— 
being appointed to apprehend malefactors, and to guard 
criminals when led to execution, and called deZcoAdBor 
from taking the right hand of the prisoner, who was 
bound to the left hand of the guard. This explanation 
is, however, deduced entirely from the etymology of the 
word, and is open to the objection arising from the im- 
probability that such a number of military lictors would 
be on duty with the forces of the tribune, as that two 
hundred of them at a time could be ready to depart with 
one prisoner. It seems preferable, therefore, to under- 
stand the word as denoting the guard of the tribune. 
Nor is this contrary to the etymology, since guarding 
the right side may be taken figuratively to mean guard- 
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ing the whole person. Nor is it strange that these 
choice troops should be employed on this duty, since 
the service was important and delicate. The guarding 
of prisoners to be tried before Cæsar was often. at Rome, 
committed to the pretorians, Our translators fol- 
lowed the dancearii of the Vulg., and it seems proba- 
ble that their rendering approximates most nearly to 
the true meaning. The reading of the Cod. Alex. is 
6e&t0BdXovg, which is literally followed by the Peshito- 
Syriac where the word is translated “darters with the 
right hand.” Lachmann adopts this reading, which ap- 
pears also to have been that of the Arabic in Walton’s 
Polyglot. Two hundred of these soldiers formed part of 
the escort which accompanied Paul in the night march 
from Jerusalem to Cesarea. They are clearly distin- 
guished both from the orpariwrat, or heavy-armed le- 
gionaries, who only went as far as Antipatris, and from the 
immeic, or cavalry, who continued the journey to Cæsarea. 
As nothing is said of the return of these troops to Je- 
rusalem after their arrival at Antipatris, we may infer 
that they accompanied the cavalry to Cæsarea, and this 
strengthens the supposition that they were irregular 
light-armed troops; so lightly armed, indeed, as to be 
able to keep pace on the march with mounted soldiers. 
Meyer (Kommentar, 2d ed. ii, 3, 404) conjectures that 
they were a particular kind of light-armed troops (called 
by the Romans Velites or Rorarii), probably either jav- 
elin-men or slingers. In a passage quoted by the em- 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitus (Them. i, 1) from 
John of Philadelphia they are distinguished both from 
the archers and from the peltasts, or targeteers, and with 
these are described as forming a body of light-armed 
troops, which, in the 10th century, were under the com- 
mand of an officer called a turmarch. Grotius, however, 
was of opinion that at this late period the term had 
merely been adopted from the narrative in the Acts, 
and that the usage in the 10th century is no safe guide 
to its true meaning. Others regard them as body- 
guards of the governor. In Suidas and the Etymologi- 
cum Magnum, mapapúňač is given asthe equivalent of 
éekcokaBoc. The word occurs again in one of the 

Byzantine historians, Theophylactus Simocatta (iv, 

1), and is used by him of soldiers who were emploved 

on skirmishing duty. Inasmuch, however, as thev 

were evidently a kind of light-armed Roman troops, 
and hence, of course, bore the spear (hasta, tyxoc), it 
is proper here to give, by way of supplement to the pre- 
ceding article, some account of this weapon among clas- 
sical nations of the time. 

The spear is defined by Homer, ĉópv ydAcnpe_c, “a 
pole fitted with bronze.” The bronze, for which iron 
was afterwards substituted, was indispensable to form 
the point (aiyyn, aewen, Homer; Adyxn, Xenophon ; 
acies, cuspis, spiculum) of the spear. Each of these two 
essential parts is often put for the whole, so that a spear 
is called ddpu and Sopartoy, aiypn, and Aóyxn. Even 
the more especial term peXia, meaning an ash-tree, is 
used in the same manner, because the pole of the spear 
was often the stem of a young ash, stripped of its bark 
and polished. The bottom of the spear was often en- 
closed in a pointed cap of bronze, called by the Ionic 
writers cavpwrnp, and oùpiayoç, and in Attic or com- 
mon Greek orvpag. By forcing this into the ground 
the spear was fixed erect. Under the general terms 
hasta and éyyo¢ were included various kinds of missiles, 
of which the principal were as follows: Lancea (Adyxn). 
the lance, a comparatively slender spear commonly used 
by the Greeks. Pilum (vood¢), the javelin, much thick - 
er and stronger than the Grecian lance. Its shaft was 
partly square, and five and a half feet long. The head, 
nine inches long, wasofiron. It was used either to throw 
or to thrust with ; it was peculiar to the Romans, and gave 
the name of pilani to the division of the army by which 
it was adopted. Veru or verutum, a spit, used by the light 
infantry of the Roman army. It was adopted by them 
from the Samnites and the Volsci. Its shaft was three 
and a half feet long, its point five inches. Besides the 
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Ancient Greek and Roman Spears. 

1. With a ball instead of a spike at the butt; 2. With a shaft having a loop 
to assist in mounting ; 8, 4, 5. Frequent forms of the point. 
terms jaculum and spiculum (dxwv, axdyvrioy), which 
probably denoted darts, we find the names of various oth- 
er spears which were characteristic of particular nations, 
Thus, the gæsum was the spear peculiar to the Gauls, and 
the sarissa the spear peculiar to the Macedonians. This 
was used both to throw and asa pike. It exceeded in 
length all other missiles, The Thracian romphea, which 
had a very long point, like the blade of a sword, was 
probably not unlike the sarissa. ‘The iron head of the 
German spear, called framea, was short and narrow, but 
very sharp. The Germans used it with great effect, 
either as a lance or a pike. They gave to each youth a 
framea and a shield on coming of age. The falarica 
or phalarica was the spear of the Saguntines, and was 
impelled by the aid of twisted ropes. It was large and 
ponderous, having a head of iron a cubit in length, and 
a ball of lead at its other end. It sometimes carried 
flaming pitch and tow. The matara and tragula were 
chiefly used in Gaul and Spain. The tragula was prob- 
ably barbed, as it required to be cut out of the wound. 
The aclis and cateia were much smaller missiles. A 
spear was erected at auctions, and when tenders were 
received for public offices (/ocationes). It served both 
to announce, by a conventional sign conspicuous at a 
distance, that a sale was going on, and to show that it 
was conducted under the authority of the public func- 
tionaries. Hence an auction was called hasta, and an 
auction-room hastarium. It was also the practice to set 
up a spear in the court of the Centumviri (see Smith’s 

Dict. of Class. Antig. 8. v. “ Hasta”). 


Special Confession, a confession of sin made by 
a particular person to a particular priest, in contradis- 
tinction to the general confession made by a congrega- 
tion repeating a form of public confession after the priest 
or minister. 


Special Intention. 1. The celebration of the 
Christian sacrifice with the object of gaining some par- 
ticular gift or grace. 2. The act of receiving the holy 
communion with the object of obtaining some particu- 
lar grace. 


Special Psalms, an Anglican term to designate 
the fact that “proper psalms on certain days” are ap- 
pointed to be used in the Matins and Even-song of the 
Church of England. These days are Christmas-day, 
Ash-Wednesday, Good-Friday, Easter-day, Ascension- 
day, and Whit-Sunday. 

Specierum Collatio, the name of a tax 
provided for in the Theodosian Code. It was so 
called because this tribute was commonly paid in 
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ing tax of the empire, it is no less frequently styled 
indictio canonica, in opposition to the superindicta et 
extraordinaria, that is, such taxes as were levied upon 
extraordinary occasions. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. 
bk. v, ch. iii, § 3. 

Species, ORIGIN or. The immutability of species 
—that is, the law that no really distinct kind of plant 
or animal is capable, by any process, whether natural or 
artificial, of being transformed into another, beyond the 
non-essential limits of what are technically denominated 
“ varieties” —is no less a doctrine of Scripture (where it 
appears to be contained in the emphatic expression 
427709, “after its kind,” constantly appended to the 
statement of each successive creative act in the first 
chapter of Genesis) than a conclusion of sound induc- 
tive science. 

Each animal and plant has an ancestry of its own; 
and relationship by descent is admittedly that which 
constitutes identity of species—that is to say, all the 
animals of the world (and the same may be said of 
plants) which have descended from the same pair of 
ancestors belong to the same species. ‘That there are 
many apparently different species of animals now in ex- 
istence is obvious. But the question has been mooted 
whether this distinction of species is a reality in nature, 
or whether all animals may not be lineally descended 
from one, or, at all events, a few original stocks. Geol- 
ogy teaches us that no animals of a higher order than 
zoophytes, mollusks, and crustaceans were inhabitants 
of our globe up to the close of the Silurian æra; that 
the fish then, for the first time, made its appearance, 
and afterwards the reptile, in the Carboniferous æra, and 
then the mammal, at a later period, in the Tertiary. 
Were the different species of zoophytes, mollusks, and 
crustaceans of the Silurian ages and those of the suc- 
ceeding and present seras all of them the offspring of one 
pair, or of different pairs of ancestors, whose descend- 
ants had become thus varied by the operation of time 
and the changed conditions of life? Again, were the 
various species of fishes, reptiles, and mammals descend- 
ants from their severally respective pairs of ancestors, 
or were they all of them lineal descendants of the previ- 
ously existing inferior orders of animals of the Silurian 
and its preceding eras, and all thus related in blood tn 
each other? Ifthe various species had each their own 
separate first parents and lineage, then each of those an- 
cestors must have been produced by a separate act of 
creative power, or, as it has been termed, by a separate 
creative fiat, similar to that which kindled the first 
spark of life in the first living creature that stirred 
within the precincts of our planet; and thus the Crea- 
tor must have been ever present with his work, renew- 
ing it with life in the various species of animals and 
plants with which it has from the beginning been sup- 
plied. On the other hand, philosophers have been found 
to insist that all the animals (and plants also) in the 
world, including man himself, have descended from one 
simple organism, and the operation of the preordained 
laws of nature, without the interference of the Deity. 

In 1774 lord Monboddo, a Scotch jurist, hazarded the 
proposition that man is but a highly developed baboon— 
& proposition which has since made his name the laugh- 
ing-stock of the literary world. About the close of the 
last century two French philosophers (De Maillet and 
La Marck) endeavored to establish the proposition that 
all the higher orders of animals and plants have been 
derived, by the immutable laws of nature, from the first- 
born and lowest items in the scale of physical life; and 
that life itself is producible, by the agency of caloric and 
electricity, from dead matter. They also held that all 
the qualities and functions of animals have been devel- 
oped by natural instinct and a tendency to progressive 
improvement; and that organization was the result of 
function, and not function of organization. Their the- 


specie —as in corn, wine, oil, iron, brass, etc.— for | ory of life, therefore, was that the zoophyte, which was 


the emperor’s service. 


Being the ordinary stand- | developed out of something still more simple, expanded’ 
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itself into a mollusk or crustacean; that the crustacean 
was developed into a fish, fishes into reptiles and birds, 
and these again into quadruped mammals, and the mam- 
mal into man. 

This theory, so dishonoring to God and degrading to 
man, was at once rejected as an absurdity by the com- 
mon-sense of mankind. It was, however, revived, with 
a little variation, by the author of The Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation (Lond, 1844), who in that 
work reviewed the whole world of life which has been 
supplied by geology and natural history, and insists that 
“the various organic forms that are to be found upon 
the earth are bound up in one—a fundamental unity 
pervades and embraces all, collecting them from the 
humblest lichen up to the highest mammifer in one 
system, the whole creation of which must have depend- 
ed upon one law or decree of the Almighty, though it 
did not all come forth at one time. ‘The idea of a sep- 
arate creation for each must appear totally inadmissi- 
ble;” and he argues that “the whole train of animated 
beings, from the simplest and oldest up to the highest 
and most recent, are thus to be regarded as a series of 
advances of the principle of development, that have de- 
pended upon external physical circumstances to which 
the resulting animals are appropriate.” As to the ori- 
gin of vitality, he suggests that the first step in the cre- 
ation of life upon this planet was a chemico-electric 
operation, by which simple germinal vesicles were pro- 
duced, and that the advance from the simplest form of 
being to the most complicated was through the medi- 
um of the ordinary process of generation. But in a few 
vears the experiments of naturalists exploded that the- 
ory. 

These speculations, whimsical and absurd in concep- 
tion, but at the same time most mischievous in tenden- 
cy, have therefore long since been rejected by the most 
enlightened of our philosophers, basing their arguments 
on purely scientific principles and inductive reasoning. 
Prof. Sedgwick, in his preface to the studies of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, p. cxxviii, has declared that ge- 
ology, “as a plain succession of monuments and facts, 
offers one firm cumulative argument against the hy- 
pothesis of development.” Agassiz, Cuvier, and Hugh 
Miller have been equally strong in their condemnation 
of the theory of the transition of species. 

The discussion of this question has been recently re- 
vived by the publication of Dr. Darwin’s Origin of Spe- 
cies. In this work an attempt has been made to solve 
the mystery of the creation of life by seeking to estab- 
lish the proposition that every species has been pro- 
duced by generation from previously existing species. 
Darwin's hypothesis (for it is nothing more) is, that, as 
man, acting on the principle of selection, causes different 
animals and plants to produce varieties, so in nature 
there is a similar power of selection, originated and car- 
ried on by the struggle of life, which tends to produce 
and perpetuate, by the operation of a natural law, vari- 
eties of organisms as distinct as those which man cre- 
ates among domesticated animals and plants. It must 
be conceded that, by the principle of natural selection, 
we can account for the origin of many varieties of the 
same species; but that is far short of the proposition 
that an accumulation of inherited varieties may con- 
stitute a specific difference. No facts have vet been es- 
tablished to warrant the inference that because man 
cau produce varieties of species by selection among do- 
mesticated animals, he could produce, or that nature 
has produced, by the application of the same princi- 
ple, essentially distinct species. There has always, in 
the case of domesticated animals and plants, been a lim- 
it to man’s power to produce varieties, in like manner 
as, in the operations of nature, the sterility of hybrids 
has raised a barrier against the multiplication of spe- 
eies which cannot be passed. 

Darwin believes that animals have descended from at 
most only four or five progenitors, and adds that analo- 
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that all animals and plants have descended from one 
prototype, and that “the probability is that all the or- 
ganic beings that have ever lived upon the earth have 
descended from some one primordial form into which 
life was first breathed.” This admits that life has been 
produced upon our planet by one, if not more, divine 
creative fiat; and such being the case, it is more rea- 
sonable, as well as more natural, to account for the ap- 
pearance of distinct species from time to time by the 
exercise of similar acts of divine power than by a vain 
endeavor to link together animals in relationship by de- 
scent that are wholly dissimilar in organization, and in 
all the habits, propensities, and instincts of their lives. 

It is admitted that the position is not confirmed by 
geological evidence, inasmuch as the many intermedi- 
ate links which must necessarily have existed between 
the various species are not found in the geological for- 
mations. There is no such finely graduated organic 
chain revealed by geology; for the groups of animals, 
as they existed, are as distinct and well defined in those 
ancient records as they are at the present day. To meet 
this admitted difficulty, Darwin is driven to allege “the 
extreme imperfection of the geological record,” arising, 
as he states, “from an extremely incomplete examina- 
tion of existing strata, and the small proportion which 
those existing strata bear to those others which have 
been deposited, and removed or swept away by denu- 
dation.” These are mere gratuitous assumptions, put 
forth without foundation, to prop up a failing theory. 
No well-informed geologist will be found to admit that 
imperfections could exist in the geological record to an 
extent sufficient to account for the absence of so many 
forms of life as must, if Darwin’s theory be true, have 
been in existence at some period of the world’s history. 
Moreover, his suggestion that. every past and present or- 
ganism has descended from three or four original forms 
requires us to suppose that life must have existed in the 
planet long before the deposition of the Cambrian and 
Silurian rocks, in which the first groups of life appear, 
and that the rocks in which these remains were depos- 
ited have been either removed or transformed. This 
hypothesis not only receives no countenance from the 
records of geology, but is contradicted by all the evi- 
dence which they supply. So many startling conces- 
sions required to uphold this theory of the production 
of species by natural selection, without the direct inter- 
vention of the creative power of the Almighty, are suf- 
ficient to justify its rejection, even if the more direct 
arguments to which we have referred were wanting. 
See CREATION. 

So long as this, which has now come to be generally 
known as “the evolution theory” of creation, was ad- 
vocated only by men either hostile or indifferent to 
revelation, the theological world could well afford to 
leave it to purely scientific treatises for a solution or 
refutation. But of late we regret to see it has crept 
insidiously into favor with some professedly religious 
writers, who do not seem to see anything in it incon- 
sistent with the Christian idea of creation. For ex- 
ample, an eminent scientist, in the Methodist Quarterly 
Review for April, 1877, art. v, commits bimself substan- 
tially to it, and even defends it, although with the 
qualifying remark that it cannot be said to have been 
“ demonstrated.” His arguments in its favor are drawn 
from three classes of facts: first, geology discloses a 
series of gradually variant types, with many gaps, in- 
deed, between, yet on the whole corresponding to such 
a system of evolution from lower to higher forms: sec- 
ondly, links are constantly discovered between genera 
formerly supposed to be widely separated, showing a 
transition from one to the other; thirdly, the embrvo 
of every animal actually passes successively through 
the various stages indicated by the evolution theorv. 
All this, that writer thinks, renders it “now far safer to 
accept the hypothesis than to reject it.” It may seem 
presumptuous for theologians, who are usually spoken 
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in this matter; but as the writer referred to further 
thinks that “if it is safer for the scientist, it is safer for 
the Christian,” we feel authorized to question both the 
premise and the conclusion of that demand. For, in 
the first place, scientists themselves have not fully ac- 
cepted the theory. Even the learned writer quoted 
only claims for it the authority of.a “ hypothesis.” It 
seems to us that it will be ample time for “scientists” to 
make such demands when they shall have proved their 
theories, and that they have no right to urge their 
crude and unsettled hypotheses upon other people. In 
the second place, they should remember that this is not 
purely a scientific question; it is rather a historical, if 
not a theological one, which science has volunteered to 
determine in its own fashion. ‘The Christian or the 
believer in an inspired account of creation has no diffi- 
culty in explaining to his own satisfaction the origin 
of species: he attributes it to the direct creative act of 
God, continued in the lineal propagation from the ini- 
tial pair or pairs of each kind. If the scientist finds 
any fault with this, let him first resolve his doubts, and 
make out a system harmoniously, fully, and definitely 
determined according to the boasted accuracy and cer- 
tainty of his own method, before he challenges the ad- 
herence of others. In the third place, let him mod- 
estly and gratefully call to mind the many illustrious 
names of Christian theologians who have been, and 
still are, more or less eminent as scientists also, and 
whose opinion might at least be invoked before a final 
verdict is made up and published as binding upon the 
rest of the world. Nay, more, let him consider that in- 
telligent parties standing somewhat outside of the im- 
mediate discussion are generally better prepared, be- 
eause more cool and less committed, and actually occu- 
pying a broader tield of view, to come to a just conclu- 
sion on such mooted points when the evidence is con- 
flicting, and chiefly of a moral and cumulative charac- 
ter, than those immediately engaged in the dispute. 
We, therefore, say, emphatically, let the naturalist pur- 
sue his investigations, gather and analyze all the facts, 
even speculate, if he pleases, on their bearings; and 
then present the whole for the candid and general 
judgment of the educated world, exclusive of invidi- 
ous classitication. In short, common-sense must deter- 
mine in this, as in every extensive generalization. A 
jury of plain, practical men is most competent to de- 
cide an issue, although the testimony of experts may 
be needed in the evidence. 

Let us now bestow a few words upon the facts ar- 
rayed above as warranting a concurrence in the evolu- 
tion theory. We are ourselves amazed that the acute 
and learned writer who clearly presents them did not 
perceive their utter insufficiency as proof of the posi- 
tion taken. The evidence from geology is little more 
than that from the various orders of animated beings 
now observed upon the face of the earth. The only 
difference, if any, is that they do not seem to have 
been all simultaneous or synchronal; nor are those 
now extant to be found all in one habitat. The first 
and second arguments, therefore, resolve themselves 
substantially into one, and this has the great tlaw of 
the supposition—the begging of the main question in 
reality—that the many missing links will yet be found, 
or, if not found, still once existed. The third argument 
is parallel, but still weaker, because in the embryo we 
have the actual stages, again, with many and notable 
gaps, but they are found to be incapable of that arrest 
at any particular point which the theory supposes. 
The germ of euch animal in generation must go on im- 
mediately to its complete development, or perish at once 
as an abortion, None can stop short of its peculiar 
type, nor go beyond it. In fine, the fact patent to ev- 
ery observer, and one which, to the common mini, dis- 
poses of this whole speculation, is that each species reg- 
ularly and inevitably propagates substantially its own 
pattern, with no such variations as the three classes uf 
phenomena referred to exhibit; or else refuses to repro- 
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duce permanent organisms at all. The grand fallacy 
in the evolution argument—even as a presumption (and 
we might truly call it such in more than one sense)—is 
the mistaking of analogy for identity. A similar law 
of progress is seen in all God’s works; but this does not 
prove, nor even render it probable, that each step was 
historically developed out of the preceding. Wherever 
we have been able to record the process, the succession 
of order has been found to be maintained, but there has 
been a break in the genetic production of the individu- 
als, The same mistake has been committed by thuse 
who confound the geological cycles with the “days” of 
the demiurgic week. Resemblances in plan have been 
thought to prove historical identity. See GEOLOGY. 

Accordingly, a recent writer, Mr. A. De Quatrefages, 
professor of anthropology in the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris, who may be taken as the representa- 
tive of moderate conservatism in the scientific disputes 
about the origin of species, but whose eminent posi- 
tion as an anthropologist has been fully recognised by 
Mr. Huxley,is decidedly opposed to evolutionary ideas; 
he draws out an elaborate argument to prove that, in 
his opinion, “species is a reality.” Many readers, 
therefore, will turn with especial interest to the divis- 
ion of his subject in which he examines in succession 
the theories of Darwin, Hiickel, Vogt, Wallace, Naudin, 
and others. The antiquity of the human species; how 
the globe was peopled, and races formed; their physi- 
cal, mental, and moral characteristics: such is the pro- 
gramme of the twenty-sixth volume of the “ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series” entitled The Human Species 
(Lond. 1879), See also Biblioth. Sacra, Oct. 1857 ; 
Meth. Quar. Rev. Oct. 1861. 


Species, a term used in eucharistic theology to de- 
note the outward and visible part in the Lord’s supper. 


Speckled is the rendering in the A. V. of three 
Heb. words, which have very different significations : 
1. p3, nukéd, spotted, as black goats or sheep with 
white spots, or vice versa (Gen. xxx, 32, 33, 35, 39; 
xxxi, 8, 10, 12); 2. pai, sarôk, bay, as reddish horses 
(Zech. i, 8); 3. 3332Y, tsabúa, striped, as the hyena (Jer. 
xii, 9). See CororRr; HYENA. 

Speckter, Erwin, a German painter, was born at 
Hamburg in 1806. Encouraged by Von Rumohr, he 
made an artistic tour, in 1823, through Schleswig and 
the neighboring country. In 1825 he visited Mu- 
nich and placed himself under the direction of Cor- 
nelius, returning to Hamburg in 1829, In Septem- 
ber, 1830, he started for Italy, where he remained 
until the summer of 1834. His death took place 
Nov. 23, 1835. His paintings on sacred subjects are, 
Christ and the Woman of Samaria :—-The Women at 
the Tomb. 


Spectre. A belief in apparitions was universal 
among the ancients, especially in the East; and the Is- 
raelites, even before the Captivity, notwithstanding the 
aversion of their religion to dæmonology (see Crusius 
[B.], Bibl. Theol. p. 293), had in popular superstition 
their spectral forms with which they peopled desert re- 
gions. See AZAZEL. At a later period the spectres 
and evil spirits were confounded together (Tobit viii, 3; 
Baruch iv, 35). The canonical books refer (Isa. xxxiv, 
13) to a female night-monster (mb) and goatlike 
savages (D""351Y), who danced and called to each other 
(xiii, 21). See Satyr. In the Targum, and by the 
rabbins, this popular belief is more fully unfolded as a 
part of foreign demonvlogy ; but much of it may have 
come down from earlier times. These ghostly beings 
are classed as night, morning, and mid-day spectres 
(Targum at Cant. iv,9). The last (Caiudma peonpBpr- 
va, Sept. at Psa. xc, 6; mD, Targum at Cant. iv, 6) 
appear at noon, when people unconcernedly resign them- 
selves to repose (the siesta; see Philostr, Her, i, 4); and 
they are especially dangerous (Aben-Ezra, On Job iti, 5). 
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Morning spectres are called {"7""BX in the Targum | perhaps not earlier even than 1649. As a poet Spee 


(Psa. cxxi,6). Among the night spectres (comp. Matt. 
xiv, 26; similar was the Greek Empusa [see the Scho- 
liast on Aristoph. Ran. 295; Volcken, Diatr. p. 132; Bern- 
hardy on Dionys. Perieg. p.721]) was the Lilith, a beau- 
tiful woman who especially waylaid children and killed 
them (like the Lamias [comp. the Vulg. at Isa. xxxiv, 
14] and Striges of the Romans [ Bochart, /7zeroz. iti, 831; 
Meineke on Menander, p. 145; comp. Philostr. A poll. iv, 
25], and the ghouls of the modern Arabians); male in- 
fants to the eighth, and female to the twentieth, day 
after their birth (see Eisenmenger, Entdeckt. Judenth. 
ii, 413 sq., 452; Selden, De Diis Syr. p. 249 sq.). An- 
other spirit inimical to children, particularly to such as 
do not keep clean hands (Mishna, Joma, lxxvii, 2; Ta- 
anith, xx, 2), was called RM3W (but it does not appear 
that the Jews used to threaten their children with 
sprites, as the Romans did with their larvæ [ Spanheim 
on Callim. Dian. 69], like modern vulgar bugaboos ). 
See Van Dale, Idol. p. 94 sq.; Doughtæi Analect. i, 246. 
See SUPERSTITION. 


Spee, FRIEDRICH von, a German Jesuit and com- 
poser of religious poems, was born at Kaiserwerth in 
1591 of the noble family Spee von Langenberg, entered 
the Order of Jesuits at the age of nineteen (1610), and 
was employed in the school at Cologne as teacher of 
grammar, philosophy, and morals. He was afterwards 
removed (about 1627) to Würzburg and Bamberg, and 
transferred to the pastorate, a measure which is sup- 
posed to indicate dissatisfaction with his teaching on 
the part of his superiors. He had acquired both repu- 
tation and popularity with his auditors; but later events 
reveal a degree of liberality in his views such as Jesuit- 
ism does not often tolerate. While acting as a pastor 
Spee was often obliged to minister to the unfortunates 
who were accused of witchcraft, and, after having been 
compelled by torture to make the most improbable con- 
fessions, were condemned to death by fire. More than 
two hundred of these miserable victims came under his 
care in the course of a few years. It is related that he 
was asked by John Philip of Schönborn, subsequently 
the elector of Mayence, why his head was gray at the 
early age of thirty; and that he gave as a reason the 
fact that he had been obliged to accompany so many 
witches to the stake, though every one of them was in- 
nocent. He gave a more emphatic expression to his 
sentiments upon this matter by the (anonymous) publi- 
cation of a Cautio Criminallis, v. de Processu contra Sa- 
gas Liber, in which he stripped off the false gloss from 
the principles and the indefensible judicial methods by 
which such prosecutions were controlled. He would 
seem to have been suspected of the authorship by his 
superiors, as he was soon afterwards sent to Lower Sax- 
ony to attempt the conversion of Protestants to Roman 
Catholicism. He actually succeeded in gaining over a 
Protestant community; but, according to Jesuitical au- 
thorities, came near to suffering a martyr’s death in con- 
sequence. He was attacked by an assassin, said to have 
been employed by the Protestants of Hildesheim, who 
beat him unmercifuily; and having lost his enthusiasm 
for missionary work, as the result, he went to Treves. 
This place afforded him a wide field of pastoral useful- 
ness, especially during the siege and storm of 1635 by 
Imperialists and Spaniards, He was indefatigable in 
his labors for the sick, wounded, and dying, and also for 
the impoverished and the prisoners. While engaged in 
such work he was taken with fever, and died Aug. 7, 
1635. Spee’s reputation rests on his religious poems, 
which are contained in two collections, the Trutz-Nach- 
tagall and the Giildenes Tugendbuch. The former was 
first issued at Cologne in 1649, and appeared afterwards 
in several editions; but was then lost from observation 
until Brentano republished it in a somewhat modernized 
form in 1817. The latter, which received high com- 
mendation from Leibnitz ( Théodicée, § 96), likewise ap- 
peared for the first time after the author's death, in 1643, 


stands alone, holding no relation to any of the schools 
of his century. He possessed a fine sense of prosody 
and euphonic forms, and felt profoundly the spirit of his 
compositions. He was, moreover, entirely rational, a 
lover of nature; and, consequently, in no danger of a 
mystical absorption in God or of a theosophic panthe- 
ism. His poems are not, however, hymns; they were 
composed without the slightest reference to use by a 
Christian congregation. ‘Their subject is always either 
some observation of nature or an expression of the au- 
thor’s intense and glowing love for Christ. Occasional 
stanzas are worthy of comparison with the productions 
of the most eminent lyric poets of his country ; but the 
adoption of the pastoral as a medium for expressing the 
poet’s admiration of God will serve to show how utterly 
unsuited are his works for a place in the worship of 
the congregation. Spee’s writings were published by 
Smets (Fromme Lieder Spee’s [ Bonn, 1849 ]); and 
earlier by Forster, in Müller’s Biblioth. deutscher Dich- 
ter des 17ten Juhrhunderts (Leips. 1831, vol. xii), the 
latter preserving the original form more faithfully 
than the other. The Güldenes Tugendbuch, somewhat 
changed, was republished at Coblentz in 1850 as a 
Roman Catholic manual of devotion. See Hauber, 
Biblioth. Magica, vol. iii; Görres, Christl. Mystik, vol. 
iv. 

Speece, Conrap, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in the town of New London, Bedford Co., Va., Nov. 7, 
1776. Being engaged in agricultural pursuits until 
1792, he had little early educational advantages, but 
afterwards studied at a grammar-schoo] near New Lon- 
don and at Washington College. In the contempla- 
tion of some mysterious passages of Scripture he was 
driven, as he says, “by my own ignorance and pride,” 
to the brink of infidelity, from which he was rescued 
by means of Jenyns’s Internal Evidence and Beattie’s 
Evidences. He united with the Presbyterian Church 
in April, 1796, at New Monmouth, and in September 
following was received as a candidate by the Presby- 
tery of Lexington. Certain difficulties on the subject 
of infant baptisnuvled to the postponement of his licen- 
sure, and in the spring of 1799 he became tutor of 
Hampden Sidney College. He was immersed by a 
Baptist preacher, April, 1800, and began to preach, but 
Dr. Archibald Alexander shortly after led him to ac- 
cept infant baptism. He withdrew from the Baptist 
communion, was licensed to preach, April 9, 1801, by 
the Hanover Presbytery, and appointed general mis- 
sionary. His labors spread over a large part of East- 
ern Virginia. In February, 1803, he commenced his 
connection with a church in Montgomery County, Md., 
called Captain John, of which, at the time of his or- 
dination by the Presbytery of Baltimore, April 22, 1804, 
he was installed pastor. This connection, because of 
his ill-health, was dissolved in April, 1805. He con- 
tinued to preach in Goochland and Fluvanna counties 
until 1806, and in the counties of Powhatan and Cum- 
berland until 1812. In October, 1813, he was installed 
pastor of Augusta Church, where he labored until his. 
death, Feb. 17, 1836. He published, The Mountaineer 
(1813-16, 3 editions):—a number of single Sermons 
(1810-32) :—and some Poems. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 284. 


Speed, Jony, an English historian, was born at 
Farrington, in Cheshire, about 1555. He was brought 
up to the business of a tailor, but was taken from his 
shop by Sir Fulk Greville, and supported by him in the 
study of English history and antiquities. Besides oth- 
er works of history, he wrote, The Cloud of Witnesses, 
or Genealogies of Scripture (1593, 8vo). This was pre- 
fixed to the new translation of the Bible in 1611, and 
printed for many years in the subsequent editions. He 
died July 28, 1629. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. a. v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Spegel, Haquin, a Swedish prelate, was born at 
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Ronneby, June 14, 1645, being the son of a pastor. 
Having studied belles-lettres and theology at Lund, 
Copenhagen, and the universities of Holland and Eng- 
land, he at length (about 1672) became preacher to 
the queen, and later (1675) of the court of Charles XI. 
In 1686 he was made bishop of Shara, in 1692 of Lin- 
köping, and in 1711 archbishop of Upsala. After a 
learned, amiable, and patriotic career, he died at Up- 
sala, Dec. 14, 1713, leaving several pious and historical 
works, which are enumerated in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générule, 8. V. 


Speke-house, a room in religious houses set apart 
for conversation. 


Spells. Constantine had allowed the heathen, in 
the beginning of his reformation, not only to consult 
their augurs in public, but also to use charms by way 
of remedy for bodily distempers, and to prevent storms. 
Many Christians were much inclined to this practice, 
and made use of charms and amulets. The Church 
was forced to make severe laws against this supersti- 
tion. The Council of Laodicea condemns clergymen 
who made phylacteries, Those were condemned also 
who pretended to work cures by enchantments, di- 
viners, etc., and those who consulted them. See Bing- 
ham, Christ. Antiq. bk. vi, ch. v, § 6. 


Spelt. See Rre. 


Spence, James, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was converted while engaged in 
the practice of law at Dawson, Ga., 1865. He was li- 
censed to preach in 1869, and was superannuated by 
the South Georgia Conference in 1874. His health 
continued to decline, and he died of heart-disease, April 
23, 1875. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Church, South, 1875, p. 175. 


Spence, Joseph, an English divine and scholar, 
was born in 1698, and educated probably at Winchester 
School, and New College, Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of A.M. Nov. 2, 1727. He was elected professor 
of poetry July 11, 1728, and about 1731 travelled with 
the duke of Newcastle into Italy. In 1742 his college 
presented him to the rectory of Great Horwood, in 
Buckinghamshire; and in June of the same year he 
succeeded Dr. Holmes as his majesty’s professor of mod- 
ern history at Oxford. He was installed prebendary of 
the seventh stall at Durham May 24, 1754. His death, 
by drowning in a canal in Byfleet, Surrey, occurred Aug. 
20, 1768. His writings were mostly in the realm of 
polite literature, as, An Essay on Pope's Odyssey (1727) : 
—Polymetis (1747, fol.). 
Dissertations on Virgil, by Mr. Holdsworth, with notes, 
etc. (1768, 4to). He wrote a pamphlet entitled Plain 


Matter of Fuct, or a Short Review of the Reigns of our ` 


Popish Princes since the Reformation (pt. i, 1748, 12mo). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Spence, Robert W..,a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born May 11, 1824, in 
South Carolina. He first joined the Presbyterian 
Church, but this being dissolved in his neighborhood, 
he then united with the Methodist. IIe was licensed 
to preach, and joined the Alabama Conference in 1849. 
After a successful ministry of about six years, his health 
entirely failed, and he retired to his mother’s home in 
Kemper County, Miss., where he died, Sept. 27, 1856. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1856, p. 707, 

Spencer, Elihu, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born at East Haddam, Conn., Feb. 12, 1721. He com- 
menced a course of literary study, with a view to the 
Gospel ministry, in March, 1740, and graduated at Yale 
College in September, 1746. After graduation he was 
urged to undertake a mission among the Indians of the 
Six Nations, and, under the sanction of the society in 
Great Britain which had fostered the other missions 
among the Indians, he entered upon the arduous task, 
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SPENCER 


and in September, 1748, was solemnly ordained to the 
work of the ministry, with a special view to an Indian 
mission. The leadings of Providence, however, appear to 
have been such as to direct his labors into another and 
entirely different department of evangelical work, and 
Feb. 7, 1750, he was installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Elizabethtown, N. J., then vacant in conse- 
quence of the death of president Dickinson. It was 
during his pastorate in Elizabethtown that his charac- 
ter for piety and public spirit prompted the trustees of 
the College of New Jersey to elect him one of the cor- 
porate guardians of that institution, which office he 
held as long as he lived. In 1756 he became pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Jamaica, L. I.; in 1758 
he accepted the chaplaincy of the New York troops, 
then about to take their place in the French war still 
raging. When his services as chaplain were closed, he 
connected himself with New Brunswick Presbytery, 
and labored several years in the contiguous congrega- 
tions of Shrewsbury, Middletown Point, Shark River, and 
Amboy. It was about this time that he addressed a 
letter to the Rev. Ezra Stiles, D.D., which. was pub- 
lished, and attracted no small share of public attention. 
The subject of it was “The State of the Dissenting In- 
terest in the Middle Colonies of America.” ‘Tt was 
originally dated at Jamaica, July 2, 175% and there 
were some amendments and additions to it at Shrews- 
bury on Nov. 3. This was the only formal work he 
ever committed to the press. In 1764 the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia, haying reason to believe 
that a number of their congregations in the South 
were in an unformed and irregular state, sent the 
Rev. Elihu Spencer, and Alexander McWhorter of New- 
ark, N. J., to prepare them for a more orderly and 
edifying organization. Soon after returning from this 
important service, he became pastor of St. George’s 
Church in Delaware, where he spent five years. In 
1769 he accepted a call to the city of Trenton, N. J., 
where he remained useful and beloved until he was re- 
moved by death, Dec. 27, 1784. Dr. Spencer was pos- 
sessed of fine genius, great vivacity, ardent piety, and 
special merits as a preacher and aman. In 1782 the 
University of Pennsylvania conferred upon him the de- 
gree of D.D. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, 
iii, 165. (J. L.S.) 


Spencer, Francis, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was converted in his eighteenth year, 
at Springville, Pa., and joined the Presbyterian Church. 
He afterwards united with the Methodist Church, and 
was licensed to preach June 10, 1848. He was received 
on trial in the Wyoming Conference in 1855, and con- 
tinued a member thereof until his death, Sept. 18, 1862. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1863, p. 77. 


Spencer, Ichabod Smith, D.D., an eminent di- 
vine of the Presbyterian Church, was born in Rupert, Vt., 
Feb. 23,1798. His early educational advantages were 
limited, consisting only of the training of a common 
school. The death of his father, in 1815, marked a de- 
cisive epoch in the history of his life, and the following 
year he left home, and settled in the town of Granville, 
Washington Co., N. Y., where he was converted and 
first felt strongly impressed to devote himself to the 
ministry. He graduated at Union College in 1822, with 
a high reputation for both talents and scholarship ; 
studied theology privately under the direction of An- 
drew Yates, D.D., professor of moral philosophy in Un- 
ion College; removed to Canandaigua, N. Y., in 1825, 
and became principal of the academy in that place, 
which he soon succeeded in raising to a commanding 
position among the primary educational institutions of 
the State; was licensed by the presbytery of Geneva in 
November, 1826; was ordained as colleague pastor with 
the Rev. Solomon Williams, of the Congregational 
Church in Northampton, Mass., Sept. 11, 1828, where he 
continued laboring with the most remarkable success 
until March 23, 1832, when he was installed pastor of 
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the Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, L. I., which 
was his last field of ministerial labor. By his great wis- 
dom and energy, and almost unexampled industry, he 
succeeded in raising this church into one of the most 
prosperous and efficient churches in the Presbyterian 
denomination. In 1836 he accepted the professorship 
extraordinary of Biblical history in the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York city, and retained it for 
about four years. In 1841 he received the degree of 
D.D. from Hamilton College. He died Nov. 23, 1854. 
The high estimate in which Dr. Spencer was held was 
sufficiently evinced by the efforts that were made to se- 
cure his services in various departments of ministerial 
labor. In 1830 he was called to the presidency of the 
University of Alabama; in 1832, to the presidency of 
Hamilton College. In 1853 he was elected to the pro- 
fessorship of pastoral theology in the East Windsor 
Theological Seminary; and many formal calls were put 
into his hands from churches in various important cit- 
ies, but none of these tempted him from his chosen 
field. He published nine single sermons, 1835-50, and 
the following well-known works: A Pastor's Sketches, 
or Conversations with Anxious Inguirers respecting the 
Way of Salvation (N. Y. 1850; second series, 1853) ; 
these sketches have been republished in England, and 
also in French in France :—Sermons, with a Memoir 
of his Life by Rev. J. M. Sherwood (N. Y. 1855, 2 vols.). 
Also since his death have been published: Discourses 
on Sacramental Occasions, with an Introduction by Gar- 
diner Spring, D.D. (1861, 1862; Lond. 1861) :— Evi- 
dences of Divine Revelation (Boston, 1865). See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 710; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, s.v.; Bibl. Repert. July, 1861, 
p. 572. (J. L.S.) 

Spencer, John, a learned English divine, was a 
native of Bocton-under-Blean, iu Kent, where he was 
baptized Oct. 31, 1630. He was educated at Canter- 
bury, and admitted to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
March 25, 1645, taking his A.B. in 1648, A.M. in 1652, and 
being chosen fellow in 1655, He became a tutor, was ap- 
pointed a university preacher, and served the cures, first 
of St. Giles and then of St. Benedict, in Cambridge. He 
took the degree of B.D. in 1659, and that of D.D. in 
1665; was presented, 1667, by his college to the rectory 
of Landbeach, Cambridgeshire, and Aug. 3 was elected 
master of the college. About a month later he was 
preferred by the king to the archdeaconry of Sudbury, 
in 1672 to a prebend of Ely, and in 1677 to the deanery 
of that church. He resigned, 1683, the rectory of Land- 
beach in favor of his kinsman, Wm. Spencer. In 1687 
he purchased an estate in Elmington, Northamptonshire, 
and settled it by deed on the college. He died May 27, 
1695. Dr. Spencer published a sermon, The Righteous 
Ruler (1660):—A Discourse concerning Prodigies (1663) ; 
a second edition was published (Lond. 1665, 8vo), to 
which was added a Latin Dissertation concerning Urim 
and Thummim (1669, 1670):—A Discourse concerning 
Vulgar Prophecies (1665, 8vo0) :—De Legibus Hebreorum 
Ritualibus et earum Rationibus Libri Tres (Camb. 1685, 
2 vols, fol.); afterwards greatly enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a fourth book, and published by order of the 
university (ibid. 1727, 2 vols. fol.). “This is usually 
regarded as the best edition, although that by Pfaff 
(Tübingen, 1732, 2 vols. fol.) is in some respects more 
desirable, as it contains a dissertation by the editor on the 
life of Spencer, the value of his work, its errors, and the 
authors who have written against it. The work is pre- 
ceded by Prolegomena, in which the author shows that 
the Mosaic laws were not given by God arbitrarily, but 
were founded on reasons which it is desirable and prof- 
itable to search into, so far as the obscurity of the sub- 
ject permits. 
the second edition into four) books. 
treats of the general reasons of the Mosaic laws, with a 
dissertation on the Theocracy. The second considers 
those laws to which the customs of the Zabeans, or Sa- 
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tolic decree, Acts xv. The third discusses the laws 
and institutions to which the usages of the Gentiles fur- 
nished the occasion, in eight dissertations: 1. Of the 
rites generally transferred from Gentile customs to the 
law; 2. Of the origin of sacrifice; 5. Of purifications; 
4. Of new moons; 5. Of the ark and cherubim; 6. Of 
the Temple; 7. Of the origin of Urim and ‘Thummim; 
8. Of the scape-goat. The fourth book treats of the 
rites and customs which the Jews borrowed from the 
Gentiles, without, so far as appears, any divine warrant ; 
with a dissertation on phylacteries. The great error 
of this learned and admirable work is its derivation, to 
an undue extent, of the rites and ceremonies of the Jew- 
ish law from the idolatrous nations around; but the er- 
ror is one of excess, not of principle; for much that was 
incorporated in Judaism had been in existence from the 
earliest ages.” See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, S. v. ` 


Spencer, Robert O., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Columbia, Ohio, Feb. 10, 
1806. He began to preach at the age of seventeen, and 
was admitted on trial into the Ohio Conference in 1824. 
He labored actively for thirty-four years, sixteen of 
them as presiding elder, when he was obliged, by reason 
of ill-health, to retire. He died shortly after, Aug. 30, 
1858. He was unaffectedly pious, diligent in study, 
grave and dignified in the pulpit. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1858, p. 298. 


Spencer, Thomas, an English Dissenting minis- 
ter, was born in Hertford, Jan. 21, 1791. He went to 
school at a very early age, and his religious impressions 
and exercises were early manifested. The special in- 
clination of his mind was so early disclosed that preach- 
ers and preaching seemed to occupy all his thoughts, 
His manners were exceedingly amiable and engaging. 
At the age of twelve his convictions became settled 
that to preach was his duty. Difficulties beset him on 
every side; he was obliged to engage in work wholly 
unsuited to his taste, his father not being wealthy. But 
at length Providence opened his way, and a kind friend 
had him placed in an academy for the training of 
young men for the ministry. He was fifteen years of 
age when he came under the instruction of Rev. Mr. 
Hondle; with other studies, he commenced the study 
of Hebrew. He drew up a statement of his views of 
theological truth in connection with his call to the min- 
istry. In January, 1807, having passed a remarkably 
good examination on all his studies, he went home, and 
while there preached his first public sermon. ‘Those 
who heard him were filled with astonishment and ad- 
miration. His fame spread in every direction, and won- 
dering. weeping crowds followed him everywhere, in 
fields, barns, school-houses, workshops, in towns and cit- 
ies, as well as in the metropolis, and lady Huntingdon’s 
chapel at Brighton. On Nov. 5 he was appointed to 
preach at Cambridge in the pulpit previously occupied 
by the Rey. Robert Hall. Mr. Spencer was ordered to 
go to Liverpool, and he entered upon his duties June 
30, 1810. His preaching affected all hearts, and during 
the five Sabbaths of his stay he attracted increasing 
multitudes from all parts, and at the close he received 
a unanimous call to the pastorate. This he accepted, 
though he had numerous calls from other places, in- 
cluding London. When he entered upon his pastoral 
labors in Liverpool he was just twenty years of age. 
All the circumstances were of the most auspicious char- 
acter, and the congregation looked forward to a long 
and prosperous pastorate. On June 27, 1811, he was 
ordained and installed pastor. The Church at once be- 
gan to increase its membership by conversions, and God 
set his seal upon his ministry; but alas that the flower 


' which had just begun to open with such bloom and 


beauty should be suddenly blighted! On Monday morn- 
ing, Aug. 5, 1811, he left his home and started out to 


beans, gave occasion, with a dissertation on the apos- ' takea bath. He entered the water near the Hercula- 
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neum Potteries, and was seen soon after by one of the 
workmen to be carried rapidly by the tide around a 
projecting rock beyond the reach of help, and after vain- 
ly struggling he sank to rise no more. His body was 
recovered fifty minutes afterwards. Every effort that 
kind friends and medical skill could exert to resuscitate 
the body proved unavailing. (W.P.S.) 


Spencer, William H., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Madison, Conn., Oct. 13, 1813. He was ed- 
ucated in the University of New York; graduated at 
the Theological Seminary of Auburn, N. Y., in 1845; 
was licensed by Genesee Presbytery, and ordained by 
Utica Presbytery as pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Utica, N. Y., the same year. After spending some years 
there, he accepted a call to Milwaukee, Wis.; subsequent- 
ly became the secretary of the Presbyterian Publication 
Committee in Philadelphia; then returned to pastoral 
labor in the city of Rock Island, Ill ; and more recently 
in Chicago, where he was pastor of the Westminster 
Church at the time of his death, Feb. 16, 1861. Mr. 
Spencer possessed fine mental powers, was eminently 
public-spirited, and loval to the Church. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1862, p. 196. 


Spener, PHILIP JAcos, the father of Pietism (q. v.), 
and one of the most remarkable personages in the 
Church of the 17th century, was born in Alsace, at Rap- 
poltsweiler, in 1635, though he was wont to consider 
himself a Strasburger because the family had originated 
in that city. Reared amid pious surroundings, and pos- 
sessed of a naturally serious and retiring disposition, he 
was easily impressed with religious things; and the in- 
fluence of his godmother, a dowager countess of Rap- 
poltstein, the reading of edifying books like Arnd’s True 
Christianity, and the habit of prayer, early cultivated, 
contributed to a rapid development of his religious 
character while he was vet a child. He was indebted 
for both religious and intellectual training to Joachim 
Stoll (subsequently his brother-in-law, and from 1645 
preacher to the counts of Rappoltstein [see the bio- 
graphical sketch of Stoll in Rohrich, Mittheilungen aus 
d, evang. Kirche des Elsasses (1855), iii, 321]), and en- 
tered the University of Strasburg when in his sixteenth 
year. His theological instructors in Strasburg were 
Dorsche (who left in 1653), Dannhauer, J. Schmid, and 
Sebastian Schmid. Dannhauer indoctrinated him in 
the strictest tenets of the Lutheran faith, J. Schmid be- 
came his “ father in Christ,” and Seb. Schmid ranked as 
one of the most accomplished exegetes of his time. To 
these must be added Bocler, who excited in the youth 
an abiding love for the study of history. 

Spener tilled the position of tutor to the two sons of 
the count-palatine Christian II from 1654 to 1656, and 
afterwards entered on the then usual peregrinatio aca- 
demica. He went to Basle in 1659, and studied Hebrew 
under the younger Buxtorf, and thence to Geneva, for 
the purpose of studving French. A severe illness de- 
tained him at Geneva a whole year, and the association 
with Reformed clergymen which thus became possible 
to him greatly enlarged his views and sympathies. His 
letters of this period breathe the warmest admiration of 
the Genevan Church. He met Labadie and published 
a German edition of that fiery preacher’s Manuel de 
Priere. On his return from Geneva he visited the 
court of Wiirtemberg in the capacity of companion to 
count Rappoltstein. His bearing impressed the duke 
favorably, and induced the latter to offer him an ap- 
pointment; but a call to Strasburg, which allowed him 
the privilege of devoting a portion of his time to the 
delivery of historical and philosophical lectures in the 
university, intervened, and was accepted in 1663 by 
Spener, who was in consequence obliged to apply for 
the doctorate uf theology. Three vears afterwards, in 
1666, Spener became minister and senior at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. This position gave him authority over 
clergymen older than himself, and involved heavy re- 
sponsibilities. 
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churches, and the constitution of the city rendered im- 
provement difficult, inasmuch as the civil authorities 
were charged with the supervision of the churches, and 
their indifference prevented the application of any thor- 
ough measures of reform. Spener, however, did what 
he could. He infused new energy into catechetical in- 
struction, by giving to it his personal attention, and urg- 
ing a clearer exposition of the subject-matter than had 
been usual in the former practice of the Frankfort 
churches. He also published, as aids to the teachers, 
an Einfaltige Erklärung der christl. Lehre (1677), and 
the Tubule Catechetice in 1683. In preaching he dis- 
cussed a wider range of subjects than a slavish follow- 
ing of the prescribed pericopes would admit of, his in- 
tention being to afford his people opportunity to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the contents of the entire 
Scriptures. His preaching was rather didactic than 
pathetic or emotional, and yet the effect produced was 
often profound and of abiding influence. His force lay 
in an intimate acquaintance with the Bible and in a 
devout walk, whose agreement with the doctrines he 
advocated in the pulpit was known to all his hearers. 
A sermon preached by him in 1669 on the insufficient 
and false righteousness of the Pharisees caused a di- 
vision among his hearers, which resulted in 1670 in a 
closer union of the more earnest ones for their mutual 
edification. Spener invited them to assemble in his 
study for religious and social intercourse, and, after a 
time, for the study of the gospels. ‘Their number was 
at first small, but it grew in time so that more than a 
hundred persons were habitually present at these gath- 
erings; and after repeated applications had been made, 
the authorities granted, in 1682, the use of a church for 
their assemblies. Such was the origin of the “ Frank- 
fort conventicles.” (See Spener, Sendschreiben an einen 
christetfrigen Theolog. etc.; Becker, Beitr. zur Frankf. 
Kirchengesch. [1853], p. 87. Göbel, in Rhein.-westphal, 
Kirche, ii, 560, gives a different account, as do a num- 
ber of other writers, but their statements are effectual- 
ly disposed of by Spener, Abfertigung von D. Pfeifer, p. 
108, etc.) 

Spener had in the meantime acquired reputation as a 
zealous promulgator of strict Lutheran teachings; and as 
he was endowed with great prudence and modesty, and 
was always willing to share in the burdens of the min- 
istry, he was able to avoid unpleasant controversy for a 
time, even in that polemical age. The calm was broken, 
however, when he ventured, in 1675, to publish his book 
Pia Desideria, etc., whose burden was a“ heart-felt sigh 
for such improvement of the true Evangelical Church 
as shall be pleasing to God.” The work was approved 
by the ministerium of Frankfort, and its statements 
were everywhere guarded by appeals to the most ap- 
proved authorities. Its complaints, strong and star- 
tling as they might appear, were echoed by numerous 
voices in every part of the land, so that Spener was 
subsequently able to publish more than ninety letters 
of commendation received from leading theologians, 
among whom was Calovius, The remedies proposed for 
the evils existing in the Church were also in harmony 
with the Word of God and the spirit of Christianity, 
but the book was, nevertheless, unfavorably criticised, 
particularly at Strasburg. The hostility so aroused be- 
came more intense when the collegia pietatis, by which 
name Spener’s assemblies of laymen for mutual edifica- 
tion became known, were extended beyond the com- 
munity in which they first originated, and when it was 
observed that their multiplication was attended with a 
growing spirit of exclusiveness, a tendency towards sep- 
aratism, and occasional eccentricities on the part of 
their members. The attack on the Pretists, as they 
were now dubbed by their opponents, was led by a for- 
mer friend of Spener, the court-preacher of Darmstadt, 
Mentzer, and by Dilfeld of Nordhausen, who wrote a 
work entitled Theosophia Horbio-Speneriana (1679), in 
which he denied that the new birth is essential to a 
Spener replied in Gottesgelahrthett 
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aller gléubigen Christen, and disarmed his assailants ; 
and then wrote a work entitled Klagen über das verdor- 
bene Christenthum, etc. (1684), in which he successfully 
combated the separatist tendency which had crept in 
among his followers without fault of his. He did not 
introduce similar meetings for edification in his subse- 
quent fields of labor, and it has been supposed that they 
no longer commanded his approval; but a letter writ- 
ten in A.D. 1700 to Francke, in which he deprecates the 
action of the authorities of Frankfort by which the 
collegia pietatis were prohibited, affords positive evi- 
dence that his confidence in their utility was undimin- 
ished. 

After a pastorate of twenty years in Frankfort, Spe- 
ner received a call to the court of Saxony as principal 
court-preacher, at that time, it may be said, the most 
prominent ecclesiastical post in Protestant Germany 
(1686). His call emanated from the elector Joh. Georg 
III himself, and was brought about by his own faithful- 
ness as a minister of the Gospel. The elector at one 
time became sick while at Frankfort, and Spener was 
invited to visit him officially. He assented, on condi- 
tion that he might minister to the prince as to a simple 
man, and without other reference than the soul’s rela- 
tion to its Maker. This plain-dealing pleased the elec- 
tor, and resulted in the transfer of Spener to the court 
of Dresden. He departed from Frankfort July 10, 1686. 
It was soon apparent that the influence of the court- 
preacher was largely confined to the power he might 
exercise as the spiritual counsellor of the prince; but 
the warlike elector was rarely in his capital, and was 
not disposed to yield to the control of his chaplain. 
The self-esteem of the Saxon clergy had been wounded 
by the appointment of a foreign theologian to the high- 
est ecclesiastical position in the land, and they began a 
course of systematic opposition to the new incumbent. 
Various motives combined to intensify their hostility, 
among them the fact that Spener’s unselfish and ear- 
nest piety was a constant reproach to their self-seeking 
and formal dispositions, The source of this opposition 
was the Leipsic University, where Carpzov was nursing 
the disappointment of having failed to secure the ap- 
pointment to the court in Spener’s stead, and where a 
rebuke administered by the high consistory on Spener’s 
motion because of the neglect to expound the Scriptures 
which prevailed had excited the ill-will of the faculty. 
A still stronger occasion for trouble was given by Tho- 
masius, a relative of Spener’s son-in-law, who in 1688 
began to publish a satirical journal, in which the cler- 
gy, and especially Carpzov and the professors extraor- 
dinary Alberti and Pfeifer, were roughly handled. Spe- 
ner endeavored to restrain the foolhardy editor, but in 
vain, and was held personally accountable for conduct 
of which he disapproved. The faculty had counte- 
nanced the study of the Scriptures in the original 
tongues by certain masters of the university as early as 
1686; but when in 1689 Francke (q. v.), Anton, and 
Schade associated themselves with Spener and began 
the holding of collegia Biblica in German for the edifi- 
cation of themselves and others, among them laymen, 
this favor was withdrawn; Carpzov and Alberti began 
to preach against the “ Pietists,” the collegia Biblica and 
even the original Philobiblicum were suppressed, and 
Francke was cited before the bar of a legal tribunal. 
To these troubles was added the complete loss of the 
favor of his prince, occasioned by the exercise of the 
same quality which had at first recommended him to 
that favor—the unflinching fidelity and frankness with 
which he fulfilled the duties of the office of confessor. 
The alienation of the prince was of course made more 
complete by the machinations of Spener’s enemies, and 
became so extreme that he spoke of having to change 
his residence unless Spener were removed from his sight. 
Efforts were made to induce the obnoxious preacher to 
resign his charge, which he refused to do; and then the 
court of Berlin was influenced to request his transfer 
from the court of Saxony to that of Brandenburg. The 
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request having been acceded to, Spener removed to Ber- 
lin in April, 1691, and was made consistorial-councillor 
and provost of St. Nicolai Church. 

The house of Brandenburg was at this time commit- 
ted to the policy of toleration in religious matters, and 
none of its members were directly interested in Spener’s 
work, The queen, indeed, became directly hostile to 
him, and the king did not grant him audience. ‘Ihe 
intolerant orthodox party was, however, restrained equal- 
ly with the “ Pietist,” and certain friends in high posi- 
tion at the court were able to render effective aid in the 
promotion of a vital piety in the Church. Spener at 
once inaugurated a thorough course of catechetical in- 
struction, as he had previously done at Frankfort and 
Dresden. He preached twice a week and gathered a 
circle of candidates about him with whom he entered 
on a thorough study of the Scriptures. His influence 
was even more effective indirectly, as appears from the 
appointment of a large number of persons of like mind 
with himself to responsible positions in the Church. It 
was through such appointments to the faculty that 
Halle became the nursery of the pietist theology, being 
manned by such professors as Breithaupt, Francke, An- 
ton, and their adjuncts Joachim Lange and Freyling- 
hausen. 

A new trouble for Spener was occasioned in Berlin by 
his loved colleague Schade, who was unable to refrain 
from a public denunciation of the practice of private 
confession as it existed in the Lutheran Church. He 
issued a tractate in 1697 in advocacy of his views, and 
supported them, moreover, in a sermon preached from 
his own pulpit; and when the next occasion fur the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper had 
arrived he broke through the limitations of the rubric, 
and after public prayer and confession pronounced a 
general absolution over the assembled congregation. 
The excitement caused by these bold measures was im- 
mense, but Schade was finally permitted by his superi- 
ors to exercise his ministry without being required to 
administer private confession; and a similar exemption 
was granted by edict in 1698 to all who had conscien- 
tious scruples against that practice. Francke and Frey- 
linghausen were fighting a similar battle at Halle, and 
in other cities irresponsible visionaries appeared who 
were guilty of real excesses. The responsibility for 
every trouble of this kind in the Church was at once 
charged upon Spener by his opponents, Wittenberg 
and Leipsic rivalled each other-in abusing him, employ- 
ing personalities and calumniations rather than argu- 
ments and solid proofs to support their asseverations ; 
and as the temper of the times required of him who 
would not be regarded a confessed and convicted male- 
factor a reply to every charge raised by an opponent, 
Spener was compelled to find time for such polemical 
labors. Among the numerous writings from his pen 
which originated under such circumstances a response 
to the fulminations of the Wittenberg faculty of 1695, 
entitled Aufrichtige Uebereinstimmung mit der augsburg. 
Confession, and a reply to the pamphlet Beschreibung 
des Unfugs, written by Carpzov and others, deserve spe- 
cial attention—the latter because it contains Spener’s 
version of the entire progress of the Pietistic controver- 
sies. The polemical abilities of Spener were at about 
this time employed upon another controversy, not cun- 
nected with his own direct work. The Calixtine party 
had, under the guidance of Leibnitz (q. v.), drawn near 
to the Romish Church, and their influence was making 
itself felt among the tutors of the university. Pfeifer, 
professor extraordinary of theology, had openly com- 
mended Roman Catholicism, and was deprived of his 
office in 1694. The families of certain officials regular- 
ly attended mass, Ernest Grabe, another professor ex- 
traordinary, had placed in the hands of the consistory 
a work in which he alleged that the Evangelical Church 
had, by renouncing the apostolical succession, removed 
itself from a Christian basis, The elector committed 
the work of answering the various treatises written in 
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support of this movement to three theologians, among 
whom was Spener, He produced in 1695 the work Der 
evang. Kirche Rettung vor fulschen Beschuldigungen, 
which restrained Grabe from going over to Romanism 
as Pfeifer had done, though he removed to England and 
joined the Anglican establishment. Soon afterwards 
the elector Frederic Augustus of Saxony, a former pu- 
pil of Spener, apostatized to Romanism. A doctrinal 
work on the eternal Godhead of Christ brought Spener’s 
literary labors to a close. He died Feb. 5, 1705. A few 
years later, on the accession of queen Sophia Louisa 
(1708), the tendency represented by him began to pre- 
vail. The court-preacher, Porst, inaugurated prayer- 
meetings at the court, which even the king attended 
from time to time; and associations for religious im- 
provement were multiplied among the clergy and laity 
of Berlin. 

Spener’s family consisted of his wife and eleven chil- 
dren, eight of whom survived his departure. One son, 
John J., occupied the chair of physics and mathematics 
at Halle, and died in 1692. Another, William Louis, 
began the study of theology. Jacob Charles was first 
theologian, then jurist, and eventually became the vic- 
tim of melancholy, which unfitted him for public life. 
The youngest, Ernest Godfrey, also studied theology, 
but fell into vicious habits, After being reclaimed, he 
abandoned theology and entered on the law, in which 
profession he succeeded; so that when he died, in his 
twenty-sixth year, he held the position of chief-auditor. 

Spener was inferior to none of his contemporaries in 
thevlogical culture and acumen. His ability as an ex- 
egete is attested by his sermons and his valuable book 
Gemissbrauchte Bibelspriiche (1693). In systematic the- 
ology he was thorough and eminently clear, though 
hampered by the formalistic methods of his time. It 
appears, however, that his knowledge, or, at any rate, 
his interest, particularly towards the close of his life, did 
not transcend the bounds of theology. He was want- 
ing in imagination, but gifted with a strong and prac- 
tical mind, as well as with a warm heart, the former of 
which is evidenced by the choice of genealogy and her- 
aldry among historical studies as the subjects of special 
inquiry. An important work in heraldry, entitled Zn- 
signium Theoria, was published by him as late as 1690. 
He also lacked a good literary and rhetorical style. All 
his writings are intolerably verbose. He had experi- 
mented unsuccessfully with Latin verse, after the man- 
ner of his time; but at least one German hymn from 
his pen deserves mention—So ist's an dem, dass ich mit 
Freuden, etc. His ecclesiastical attitude was that of 
thorough and sincere subordination to the confession of 
his Church; but he endeavored to widen, so far as he 
safely might, the limits within which theologians had 
restricted the confession. The evils in the Lutheran 
Church which he censured had all been repeatedly as- 
sailed by leading writers. He differed from his prede- 
cessors, however, in according a much larger measure 
of charity to reformers whose excess of zeal might drive 
them into error, and he even asserted that real piety 
may exist in the hearts of persons whose beliefs con- 
cerning even important matters of the faith are found to 
be very erroneous, He conceded, nevertheless, that ev- 
ery departure from a correct belief impairs the religious 
life and constitutes a fault. His only heterodoxy was 
chiliusm (q. v.), without a rejection of art. 17 of the 
Augsburg Confession (q. v.). The hope of a general in- 
gathering of the Jews iuto the Church of Christ, to 
which he held, had been asserted by a number of the 
earlier theologians of his Church. 

In ecclesiastical polity Spener had, almost alone, dis- 
covered a great deticiency in the organization, though 
not in the theory, of his Church. The so-called third 
estate, the laity, held no position of trust or duty in the 
practical administration of the Church, save as it was 
represented by persons employed as teachers of the 
young or officers of the government. Spener believed 
in the divine institution of the ministry of the Word, 
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but he held that the Church could not afford to dispense 
with the services of laymen; and as the Church needed 
their services, so they were entitled to participate in her 
government. 

In his private character Spener was eminently pure. 
His public and private life are open to inspection in the 
writings of himself and his contemporaries, but it would 
be difficult to raise a single objection against his moral 
character. He was gentle, modest, loving, and yet man- 
ly and energetic. He never laid aside his dignity. “To 
do no sin” was his great concern, and he affords an em- 
inent example of the length to which a determined 
Christian may carry the practices of watchfulness and 
prayer. To these he added occasional véluntary fasts. 
He himself claims, however, that nature had endowed 
him with an equable and happily constituted temper. 

In his work Spener’s greatness appears in the effect 
he was able to produce upon his own age. Protestant 
theology was at that time turning away from dogma- 
tism and concerning itself more especially with the in- 
terests of subjective piety, and Roman Catholic theol- 
ogy revealed, in France, a tendency to Mysticism and 
Quietism. There is no question, however, that Spe- 
ner was the most influential exponent of the new ten- 
dency, not merely because of the exalted stations he 
was called to fill at Dresden and Berlin, but also through 
the force of his Christian personality and his lofty mod- 
eration as a theologian. He first gained the confidence 
of a number of German princes and influential states- 
men. His relations with the ducal family of W ürtem- 
berg and with that of the counts of Wetterau have al- 
ready been referred to. Duke Ernest sought his advice 
with reference to the Calixtine troubles as early as 1670. 
Gustavus Adolphus of Mecklenburg counselled with him 
in regard to reformations which he intended to inaugu- 
rate. Ulrica Eleonore, consort of Charles XI of Swe- 
den, corresponded with him in relation to the call of a 
chaplain for her court. The Saxon princesses were with 
but few exceptions his supporters. He was also a rally- 
ing-point for all the Lutheran theologians who were not 
extreme zealots. His correspondence was immense, and 
involved the treatment of grave and serious questions; 
and of the academical peregrinants then so common, 
many came to sit at his feet. To these must be added 
the numerous candidates whom he was accustomed to 
receive into his house and bring under his influence. 
Finally, we must consider the literary productions which 
he was able to send out into the world, though his time 
was frequently occupied with sessions of the consistory 
from 8 A.M. till7 P.M. Canstein’s list of Spener’s writ- 
ings extends over seven folio pages, and enumerates 63 
vols, in 4to, 7 in 8vo, and 46 in 12mo, aside from numer- 
ous prefaces, etc. To gain time for such labors he was 
accustomed to withdraw himself almost entirely from 
social gatherings. When he died the theological ten- 
dency of the Church was greatly changed from what he 
found it at the beginning of his career. More than 
half the faculties and a majority of the consistories were 
still opposed to his views; but a number of like-minded 
men had attained to high positions in the Church; and 
the universities of Halle and Giessen, and, somewhat 
later, those of Jena and Königsberg were training a 
great number of pupils in his spirit and according to his 
views, 

See Walch, Streitigkeiten innerhalb der luth. Kir- 
che; Canstein, Lebensbeschreibung Spener’s (1740) ; 
Steinmetz, in his ed. of Spener’s minor works (1746) ; 
Knapp, Leben u. Character einiger frommen Männer 
des vorigen Jahrhunderts ( 1829); Hossbach, Leben 
Spener’s (2d ed. 1853); Thilo, Spener als Katechet 
(1841). 

Spengler, Lazarus, recorder, syndic, and council- 
lor of Nuremberg from 1502 to 1534, and one of the ear- 
liest of Luther’s friends, was born March 13, 1479, and 
qualified himself for the practice of law at the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic. He wrote in defence of Luther’s teach- 
ing, and his name was in consequence included with 
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that of Pirkheimer (q. v.) in the bull of excommuni-! existing abuses and corruptions in the Church; and as 


cation which Dr, Eck procured for the destruction of 
Luther and his adherents, Eck also wrote to the Coun- 
cil of Nuremberg, urging the execution of the bull; and 
the two men were obliged to apply to him for absolu- 
tion (see Planck, Gesch. d. protest. Lehrbegriffs [ Leips. 
1791], i, 332). Spengler was the representative of Nu- 
remberg at the Diet of Worms in 1520. He endeavor- 
ed to promote the interests of the Reformation in his 
native city by securing the establishment of an evan- 
gelical school; and for this purpose negotiated with 
Melancthon and visited Wittenberg in person. His 
wish was realized in 1525, He also participated in the 
Convention of Spiritual and Secular Councillors called 
by margrave George of Frauconian Brandenburg (June 
14, 1528) at Anspach, for the purpose of fixing regula- 
tions to govern a visitation of the churches. When 
Melancthon seemed to be yielding too much to the op- 
ponents of the Reformation at the Diet of Augsburg, in 
1530, Spengler was commissioned to report the state of 
affairs to Luther, then sojourning at Coburg. He also 
drew up an able opinion on the response given by the 
Protestant deputies to the proposals made by their ad- 


Luther’s influence became more powerful in the chap- 
ter, Speratus was accused of fomenting disturbances, and 
was dismissed from his post (see Scharold, Luther’s Ref. 
in Beziehung auf das damalige Bisthum [ Wurzburg, 
1824], p. 186 sq.; De Wette, Luth. Briefe, ii, 448). He 
also labored for a time in the ministry at Salzburg, but 
the exact period is not known. In 1521 he was at 
Vienna, living in privacy until January, 1522, when he 
took occasion, from a notorious sermon by a monk in 
defence of celibacy, to demonstrate the sanctity of the 
marriage state and to show that the traditional theory 
and practice of vows are in direct contradiction of the 
Gospel and the baptismal covenant. Omn the 12th of 
that month he preached a sermon to this end from the 
pulpit of St. Stephen’s Church, which was subsequently 
printed at Königsberg (1524), and a copy of which he 
sent to Luther. The theological faculty at once brand- 
ed the sermon as heretical, and selected from it eight 
specifications for a charge against him which was laid 
before the bishop, and also published. Being wholly 
unprotected against the rage of his foes, Speratus de- 
parted from Vienna, and, having been thrice summoned 


versaries on Aug. 19,1530. Spengler was esteemed by | to appear, he was formally excommunicated under the 


many princes and lords, particularly by the elector of | canon law. 


His word had, however, fallen upon recep- 


Saxony; and also by many prominent leaders in the tive soil, and the refutation of his arguments which was 
Church—e. g. Bruck, Jonas, Bugenhagen, Camerarius, required of all preachers served only to spread his ser- 


and others. 
show how warm and intimate was their friendship for 


The letters of Luther and Melancthon | mon over a wider area. 


On his flight through Moravia, Speratus was request- 


him. His health gave way in 1529; and, after repeated | ed by the abbot of the Dominican convent at Iglau to 
attacks of sickness, he died Nov. 7, 1534. He was mar- | accept the position of preacher to the convent church. 


ried in 1501 to Ursula Sulmeister, and became the fa- 
ther of nine children. A hymn by his hand is still ex- 
tant, and has been rendered into several languages, be- 
ginning with Durch Adam's Fall ist ganz verderbt. 
Others were composed by him, but are no longer extant. 
See Haundorff, Lebensbeschretb. eines christl. Politici, 
nehmlich L. Spengler (Nuremb. 1741). A list of his 
published and unpublished works is given in Planck, 
ut sup. p. 559-565. 


Sper (Spur, SPAR), a name applied by old writers 
to pieces of timber of various kinds, such as quarters, 
rafters, wooden bars 
for securing doors, etc. 
| The term is still used 
in some districts for 
iii rafters. Sper- batten 
||| isnot an unusual name 
with Middle-age au- 
| thors for a rafter. 
aUl They also frequently 
| speak of sperring a 
door, meaning the 
securing it with a 
wooden bar, or fast- 
ening it with a bolt. 
Another sense of the 
word spur is for the 
ornamented wooden 
brackets which sup- 
port the sommer- 
beam by the side of doorways at York: this us- 
age is believed to be quite local. See BRACKET; 
HAUNCH. 





Walmgate, York, 


Speratus, PAUL, a Swabian poet and Reformer, is 
said to have been descended from a noble Swabian fam- 
ily named Spretter or Sprett. His name is frequently 
followed in documents by the addition of a Rutilis, the 
significance of which is not well understood. He was 
born Dec. 13, 1484 (see Melch. Adami Vit. Germ. Theol. 
i, 200). He is said to have been educated in Paris and 
Italy, but his name does not appear on the lists of the 
Sorbonne. He first appears as a preacher at Dinkels- 
bith], in Franconia, and then, in 1519, as preacher in 
the cathedral at Wirzburg. Ilis sermons presented 
the Word of God in its purity, and fearlessly rebuked 


He accepted, but, to the great surprise of his patron, at 
once began to preach the Gospel, and with a success 
that won the town-councillors and citizens in a body to 
his support. A public pledge of protection and support 
was given him in the town-hall, while the abbot and 
his monks were preparing to begin violent measures of 
repression. His activity rapidly extended his influence 
over the whole of Moravia, and gave him intimate as- 
sociation with all the leaders in the Evangelical move- 
ment throughout Bohemia and Moravia. It is notice- 
able that he was unable to agree with the Bohemians 
in regard to the Lord's supper, and that he sought coun- 
sel and instruction from Luther with reference to this 
and other points of doctrine. In the meantime the ab- 
bot of Iglau had laid a complaint against Speratus be- 
fore the bishop of Olmutz, who was confessor to the in- 
experienced king Louis and a determined enemy of the 
Reformation. The result was that Speratus was thrown 
into prison without having been allowed a trial, and was 
kept there until the intercession of powerful friends, 
among them margraves Albert and George of Branden- 
burg, supported by the fear of a popular rising, which 
the attempt to burn Speratus at the stake would have 
caused throughout Moravia, induced the king to order 
his liberation, though coupled with a positive prohibi- 
tion of a renewal of his ministry at Iglau. His late 
parishioners furnished him with testimonials setting 
forth his character and usefulness while their pastor, 
and allowed him to depart. He went to Wittenberg, 
aud became the assistant of Luther in literary labors. 
Among the labors performed by him in this period was 
the participation with Luther in the first collection of 
German Evangelical hymns, which appeared in 1524, 
and included three hymns of his own (Es ist das Heil 
uns kommen her; Hilf Gott, wie ist der Menschen Noth: 
In Gott glaub ich, dass er hat, ete.). 

In the year 1524 the margrave Albert extended to 
Speratus a call to Konigsberg, which he accepted after as- 
certaining that no likelihood of his being able to retarn 
to Iglau existed. He brought with him Luther's recom- 
mendation as a “ dignus vir et multa perpessus,” and at 
once joined Briesmann, the earliest Reformer of Prussia, 
in carrying forward the work of Protestantism. He re- 
mained twenty-seven years, during six of which he was 
court-preacher at Konigsberg, after which he became 
bishop of Pomerania. While at Königsberg he was di- 
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rected in March, 1526, to participate in the introduction 
of the new system of Church government devised by 
the clergy and adopted by the legislative body in De- 
cember, 1525. He also contributed materially towards 
the improvement of the liturgical part of public wor- 
ship by composing hymns for use by the congregation, 
and in some instances accompanying them with orig- 
inal melodies. A collection in the library of Königs- 
berg contains, under his name, three hymns with melo- 


dies, and two separate collections of hymns without music | he was relieved by death Aug. 12, 1551. 


(see Schneider, M. Luther's Geistliche Lieder, p. xxvi). 

A vacancy among the bishops occurred in 1529 by 
the death of the bishop of Pomerania, and duke Albert 
gave the post to Speratus. He undertook to adminis- 
ter his office with zeal and energy, but found that he 
had uncommon difficulties to encounter. The diocese 
was almost a moral wilderness, where the thorns and 
thistles of a former heathenism were yet unsubdued. 
Lawlessness prevailed, and Anabaptist and Sacramenta- 
rian sectaries abounded. In view of this state of affairs, 
he endeavored first to perfect the constitution and or- 
ganize the life of the Church. Archipresbyterial syn- 
ods in harmony with the visitation of 1529 were estab- 
lished, and soon afterwards provincial synods endowed 
with judicial functions, In 1530 Speratus assisted in 
the preparation of a Church book, designed to afford the 
clergy a guide to the administration of their office, and 
a compend of Evangelical doctrine. Personal visitation 
of the churches followed, and in 1540 a new Church dis- 
cipline, the plan of which originated with Speratus, was 
promulgated by the government. Circulars and ad- 
dresses to his clergy urged a constant inculcation of the 
leading truths of Christianity and a zealous administra- 
tion of discipline, even to the extent of compelling the 
attendance on divine service of the people, whose igno- 
rance and boorishness in many instances rendered them 
incapable of appreciating any other kind of influence. 
The greatest need of the work was a supply of compe- 
tent preachers of the Word, which he endeavored to 
provide as he was able. In all his activity he showed 
himself more concerned to promote the practical welfare 
of the people than to contend for abstractions in doc- 
trine. When the Augsburg Confession was made au- 
thoritative by duke Albert, he directed the clergy to 
preach in harmony with its teachings, and threatened 
to visit anv departure from its tenets with expulsion 
from the Church; which measures were regarded as 
necessary because of the low degree of Evangelical 
knowledge attained to by many of the clergy, and be- 
cause of the constantly widening influence of the Ana- 
baptists and Sacramentarians, Martin Cellarius had 
gone to Prussia as early as 1525, and Schwenkfeld (q.v.) 
endeavored to introduce his views from about the same 
period. Speratus became involved in controversies with 
the followers of the latter from the time of his entrance 
on the duties of the episcopacy. In 1531 he held a 
synod by direction from the duke, at which he met the 
leaders of the sectarian movement among his clergy, 
_ and endeavored to turn them from their errors, but in 
vain. <A second colloquy ended with like results, and 
the principal sectaries were deposed from the ministry. 
In time the duke himself was infected with their spirit, 
and it required all the energy and influence of Luther, 
Melancthon, and Jonas, combined with the efforts of 
Speratus, to prevent him from turning away from ortho- 
dox truth. The constant immigration of fugitive Hol- 
landers perpetuated the Anabaptist troubles down to and 
beyond the close of Speratus’s life. He wrote his book 
Ad Batavos Vaganies against them in 1534. Through- 
out these conflicts he approved himself a decided adhe- 
rent of Luther. 

It appears that the lot of Speratus was not without 
anxieties growing out of a meagre income, so that he 
complained of poverty, which the duke was not in haste 
to relieve; but after he had determined to resign his 
office and depart to other lands his request for a better 
support was at length gratified in the donation of an 
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estate. Before the close of his life he was permitted to 
provide a refuge for his Bohemian friends of earlier 
days, who were now fleeing from the persecutions of 
king Ferdinand I. He also drew up the statute by 
which their relations were governed (comp. Gindely, 
Gesch. d. bohm. Brüder, ii, 340 sq.). It does not appear 
that Speratus took any prominent part in the Osian- 
drian disputes. His health gave wav, and his last years 
were a constant struggle against illnesss, from which 
See the 
documentary sources in the secret archives at Königs- 
berg, and Rhesa, Vita Pauli Sperati (Progr. 1823) ; 
also Cosack, Paul. Speratus Leben u. Lieder (Brunsw. 
1861). 


Sperchius was a Thessalian river-god in Grecian 
mythology, son of Oceanus and the Earth. He be- 
came the father of Menesthius by Polydora, the daugh- 
ter of Peleus (Homer, /liad, xvi, 174; xxiii, 142; Apol- 
lod. iii, 14, 4; Pausan. i, 37, 2; Herod. vii, 198). 

Spere, the screen across the lower end of the mo- 
nastic hall in the Middle Ages; a North-country word. 


Sperl, Josepu, a Roman Catholic divine of Ger- 
many, was born June 1, 1761, at Lauchheim, in Bava- 
ria. In 1800 he was appointed to the pastorate at 
Zoschingen, and afterwards to that of Schneidheim, 
having at the same time the superintendence of the 
schools. He died in 1834. In 1800 he published a 
hymn-book especially for the use of Roman Catholics, 
where some fine specimens of his own poetry can be 
found, as Um die Erd’ und ihre Kinder (Engl. transl. 
“Round this earth and round her children,” in Hymns 
from the Land of Luther, p. 155). See Koch, Gesch. 
des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vi, 547; Knapp, Evangel. 
Liederschatz, p. 1345. (B. P.) 


Sperver, the tester, canopy, or covering of an altar 
or shrine. 


Spes, the personified Hope of the Romans, was orig- 
inally conceived of as the Hope of yearly harvests, for 
which reason she was represented with a wreath of 
flowers in her hair and ears of grain or a cornucopia in 
her hands. Subsequently she became the goddess of 
the marriage-bed, and only at a later day Hope in an ab- 
stract sense. She was worshipped at Rome, where sev- 
eral temples were dedicated to her, the most ancient of 
which had been built by the consul Atilius Calatinus, 
B.C. 354 (Livy, ii, 51, ete.; Tacit. Ann. ii, 49 ) The 
Greeks, too, worshipped Elpis, the personification of 
hope. When the different evils escaped from the Pan- 
dora-box, Elpis alone remained behind for the consola- 
tion of mankind. See Hesiod, Op. et D. 96; Theognis, 
570 sq. 

Sphaltes, the feller, was a surname of Bacchus in 
Grecian mythology, conferred because he brought down 
Telephus in battle by causing him to stumble over a 
vine (Pindar, Jsthm. viii, 109, etc.). 

Sphingius, in Grecian mythology, was a son of 
Athamas by Themisto; probably identical with Sche- 
neus. 


Sphinx, a Greek word signifying the Squeezer, or 
Strangler, applied to certain symbolical forms of Egyp- 
tian origin, having the body of a lion, a human or an 
animal head, and two wings attached to the sides. Va- 
rious other combinations of animal forms have been 
called by this name, although they are rather griffins 
or chimæras. Human-headed sphinxes have been call- 
ed androsphinxes; one with the head of a ram, a crio- 
sphinx; with a hawk’s head, a hieracosphinx. The 
form, when complete, had wings added at the sides; 
but these are of a later period, and seem to have orig- 
inated with the Babylonians or Assvrians. In the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs the sphinx bears the name of 

‘eb, or Lord, and Akar, or Intelligence, corresponding 
to the account of Clemens that these emblematic fig- 
ures depicted intellect and force. The idea that they 
allegorized the overflow of the Nile when the sun was 
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in the constellations Leo and Virgo appears quite un- 
founded. In Egypt the sphinx also appears as the 
symbolical form of the monarch considered as a con- 
queror, the head of the reigning king being placed upon 
a lion’s body, the face bearded, and the usual dress-dra- 
pery being suspended before it. ‘Thus used, the sphinx 
was generally male; but in the case of female rulers 
the figure has a female head and the body of a lioness. 
The most remarkable sphinx is the Great Sphinx at 
Gizeh, a colossal form hewn out of the natural rock, 
and lying three hundred feet east of the second pyra- 
mid. It is sculptured out of a spur of the rock itself, 











View of the Great Sphinx during the Excavations of Ca- 
viglia, 1816. (From Col. Vyse'’s Pyramids of Gizeh.) 


to which masonry has been added in certain places to 
complete the form, and measures one hundred and sev- 
ty-two feet six inches long by fifty-six feet high. Im- 
mediately in front of the breast, Caviglia found, in 1816, 
a small naos, or chapel, formed of three hieroglyphical 
tablets, dedicated by the monarchs Thotmes III and 
Rameses II to the sphinx, which they adore under the 
name of Haremakhu, or Harmachis, as the Greek in- 
scriptions found at the same place call it—i. e. the Sun 
on the Horizon. ‘These tablets formed three walls of 
the chapel; the fourth, in front, had a door in the cen- 
tre and two couchant lions placed upon it. A small 
lion was found on the pavement, and an altar between 
its fore-paws, apparently for sacrifices offered to it in 
the time of the Romans. Before the altar was a paved 
esplanade, or dromos, leading to a staircase of thirty 
steps placed between two walls, and repaired in the 
reigns of M. Aurelius and L. Verus, on May 10, A.D. 
166. In the reign of Severus and his sons, A.D. 199- 
200, another dromos, in the same line as the first, and 
a diverging staircase were made, while some additions 
were found to have been made to the parts between the 
two staircases in the reign of Nero. Votive inscrip- 
tions of the Roman period, some as late as the 3d cen- 
tury, were discovered in the walls and constructions. 
On the second digit of the left claw of the sphinx an 
inscription in pentameter Greek verses by Arrian, prob- 
ably of the time of Severus, was discovered. Another 
metrical and prosaic inscription was also found. In ad- 
dition to these, walls of unburned brick, galleries and 
shafts, were found in the rear of the sphinx extending 
northward. The excavations, however, of M. Mariette 
in 1852 have thrown further light on the sphinx, dis- 
covering the peribolos, or outer wall that encircled it; 
that the head only was sculptured; and that the sand 
which had accumulated round it was brought by the 
hands of man, and not an encroachment of the desert ; 
also that the masonry of the belly was supported by a 
kind of abutment. ‘To the south of the sphinx Mari- 
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ette found a dromos which led to a temple built, at the 
time of the 4th dynasty, of huge blocks of alabaster 
and red granite. In the midst of the great chamber of 


‘this temple were found seven statues, five mutilated 


and two entire, of the monarch Shaf-ra, or Chephren, 
made of a porphyritic granite. They are fine examples 
of ancient Egyptian art. While the beauty and grand- 
eur of the Great Sphinx have often attracted the ad- 
miration of travellers, its age has always remained a 
subject of doubt; but these later discoveries prove it 
to have been a monument of the age of the 4th dynas- 
ty,or contemporary with the pyramids. 

Besides the Great Sphinx, avenues of sphinxes have 
been discovered at Sakkarah forming a dromos to the 
Serapeium of Memphis, and another dromos of the same 
at the Wady Essebia. A sphinx of the age of the 
Shepherd dynasty has been found at Tanis, and anoth- 
er of the same age is in the Louvre; and a granite 
sphinx, found behind the vocal Memnon and inscribed 
with the name of Amenophis III, is at St. Petersburg. 
An avenue of criosphinxes has been found at Karnak. 
These are each about seventeen feet long and of the 
age of Horus, one of the last monarchs of the 18th dy- 
nasty. Various small sphinxes are in the different col- 
lections of Europe, but none of auy very great antiquity. 

The Theban sphinx, whose myth first appears in 
Hesiod, is described as having a lion’s body, female 
head, bird’s wings, and serpent’s tail, ideas probably de- 
rived from Pheenician sources, which had adopted this 
symbolical form into the mythology from Egypt. She 
was said to be the issue of Orthos, the two-headed dog 
of Geryon, by Chimera, or of Typhon and Echidna, and 
was sent into the vicinity of Thebes by Juno to punish 
the transgression of Laius, or, according to other ac- 
counts, by Bacchus, Mars, or Pluto. This she did by 
propounding a riddle to every one that passed bv and 
killing those who were unable to solve it. @Œdipus final- 
ly gave the solution, and the sphinx thereupon threw 
herself from the rock on which she had settled. The 
sphinx was a favorite subject of ancient art, and ap- 
pears in bas-reliefs, on medals of Chios and other towns, 
and often as the decorations of arms and furniture. In 
Assyria and Babylonia representations of sphinxes have 
been found, and the same are not uncommon on Pheni- 
cian works of.art. 

See Birch, Mus. of Class. Antig. ii, 27; Quar. Rer. 
xix, 412; Vyse, Pyramids, iii, 107; Young, Hieroglyph- 
ics, pl. 80; Letronne, Inscr. Grecg. i1, 460; Rev. Arch. 
1853, p.715; 1860, p. 20; Schol. Euripid. i, 1, 1134; Hes- 
iod, Theog. p. 326; Creuzer, Symbolik, i, 495; Millin, 
Gal. Myth. p. 502, 505; Murray, Handbook for Egypt, 
p. 193 sq.; Bädeker, Lower Egypt, p. 165, 348.— Cham- 
bers’s Encyclop. s. v. See EGYPT. 


Sphragis (IXġpayíç, seal,) a name given in the an- 
cient Church to baptism. Being rather uncommon as 
applied to baptism, it has occasioned some error among 
learned men, who often mistake it either for the sign of 
the cross, or the consignation, and the unction that was 
used in confirmation. The imposition of hands in ordi- 
nation was called o¢payic (constgnution) and oravpos- 
nc oppayig (consignation in form of a cross), because 
the sign of the cross was made on the head of him that 
was ordained. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. iv, ch. 
vi, § 12; bk. xii, ch. i, § 4. 


Sphragitidés, in Greek mythology, were a class 
of prophetic nymphs on Mount Citheron, in Boeotia, 
where they had an oracle in a grotto. 


Sphyrus, in Grecian mythology, was a grandson 
of Esculapius and son of Machaon by Anticlea, the 
daughter of king Diocles of Phere. 


Spice is the rendering in the A. V. of the following 
Hebrew and Greek words. See AROMATICS. 

1. Basdm, bésem, or bésem (WZ, OWS, or BED; 
Sept. 7#dvopara, Jvpıápara; Vulg. aromata). The 
first-named form of the Hebrew term, which occurs 
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only in Cant. v, 1, “I have gathered my myrrh with 
my spice,” points apparently to some definite substance. 
In the other places, with the exception perhaps of Cant. 
1,13; vi, 2, the words refer more generally to sweet 
aromatic odors, the principal of which was that of the 
balsam, or balm of Gilead. ‘The tree which yields this 
substance is now generally admitted to be the Amyris 
(Balsumodendron) opobulsumum ; though it is probable 
that other species of Amyriducee@ are included under 
the terms. The identity of the Hebrew name with the 
Arabic basham or balusdn leaves no reason to doubt 
that the substances are identical. The Amyris opobual- 
samum was observed by Forskal near Mecca; it was 
called by the Arabs ubusham, i. e. “very odorous.” 
Yet whether this was the same plant that was culti- 
vated in the plains of Jericho and celebrated through- 
out the world (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xii, 25; Theophrastus, 
Hist, Plant. ix, 6; Josephus, Ant. xv, 4,2; Strabo, xvi, 
367, etc.), it is difficult to determine; but being a trop- 
ical plant, it cannot be supposed to have grown except 
in the warm valleys of the south of Palestine. The 
shrub mentioned by Burckhardt (Trav. p.323) as grow- 
ing in gardens near Tiberias, and which he was in- 
formed was the balsam, cannot have been the tree in 
question. The A. V. never renders basdm by “balm ;” 
it gives this word as the representative of the Hebrew 
tzeri, or (zori. See Baim. The form bésem or bôsem, 
which is of frequent occurrence in the Old Test., may 
well be represented by the general term “spices,” or 
“ sweet odors,” in accordance with the renderings of 
the Sept. and Vulg. The balm-of-Gilead tree grows in 
some parts of Arabia and Africa, and is seldom more 
than fifteen feet high, with straggling branches and 
scanty foliage. The balsam is chiefly obtained from 
incisions in the bark, but the substance is procured also 
from the green and ripe berries. The balsam orchards 
near Jericho appear to have existed at the time of Ti- 
tus, by whose legions they were taken formal posses- 
sion of, but no remains of this celebrated plant are now 
to be seen in Palestine (Lady Callcott, Scripture Herbal, 
p. 33), See Tristram, Nut. Hist. of the Bible, p. 336. 
See GILEAD, BALM OF. 

2. Nekéth (753) occurs twice in the book of Gen- 
esis, and no doubt indicates a product of Syria, for in 
one case we find it carried into Egypt as an article of 
commerce, and in another sent as a present into the 
same country. Thus, in Gen. xxxvii, 25 we read, “ Be- 
hold, a company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead with 
their camels, bearing spicery (nekoth), and balm (¢zeri), 
and myrrh (/6t), going to carry it down to Egypt.” To 
these men Joseph was sold by his brethren, when they 
were feeding their flocks at Dothan, ascertained to be a 
few miles to the north of Sebaste, or Samaria. It is 
curious that Jacob, when desiring a present to be taken 
to the ruler of Egypt, enumerates nearly the same arti- 
cles (Gen. xliii, 11), “Carry down the man a present, a 
little balm (¢zeri), and a little honey (debdsh), spices, 
(nekôth) and myrrh (l6t).” (See the several words.) 
Bochart (Hieroz. II, iv, 12) enters into a learned ex- 
position of the meaning of nekôth, of which Dr. Har- 
ris has given an abridged view in his article on spices, 
Bochart shows that the true import of nekóth has al- 
ways been considered uncertain, for it is rendered wax 
by the paraphrast Jonathan, in the Arabic version of 
Erpenius, and in Bereshith Rabba (§ 91, near the end). 
Others interpret it very differently. The Sept. renders it 
Supiapa, perfume; Aquila, storax ; the Syrian version, 
resin; the Samaritan, balsam ; one Arabic version, khur- 
nub or carob; another, sumugha (or gum); Kimchi, a 
desirable thing; rabbi Selomo, a collection of several 
aromatics. Bochart himself considers it to mean sto- 
rax, and gives six reasons in support of his opinion, 
but none of them appears of much weight. Storax, no 
doubt, was a natural product of Syria, and an indige- 
nous product seems to be implied; and Jerome (Gen. 
xliii, 11) follows Aquila in rendering it styrax. Rosen- 
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müller, in his Bibl. Bot. p. 165, Engl. transl., adopts trag- 
acanth as the meaning of nekôth, without expressing 
any doubt on the subject; stating that “the Arabic 
word neka or nekat, which is analogous to the Hebrew, 
denotes that gum which is obtained from the traga- 
canth, or, as it is commonly called, by way of contrac- 
tion, traganth shrub, which grows on Mount Lebanon, 
in the isle of Candia, and also in Southern Europe.” 
Dr. Royle was not able to find any word similar to 
nekóth indicating the tragacanth, which in his own 
MS. Materia Medica is given under the Arabic name 
of kitad, sometimes pronounced kithad; and, indeed, it 
may be found under the same name in Avicenna and 
other Arabic authors. In Richardson’s Arabic Diction- 
ary we find nakat, translated as meaning the best part 
of corn (or dates) when sifted or cleaned; also nukayet, 
the choicest part of anything cleaned, but sometimes 
also the refuse. Tragacanth is an exudation from sev- 
eral species of the genus Astragalus and subdivision 
Tragacantha, which is produced in Crete, but chiefly in 
Northern Persia and in Kurdistan. In the latter prov- 
ince Dr. Dickson, of Tripoli, saw large quantities of it 
collected from plants, of which he preserved specimens 
and gave them to Mr. Brandt, British consul at Erze- 
roum, by whom they were sent to Dr. Lindley. One 
of these, vielding the best tragacanth, proved to be 
A. gummifer of Labillardiere. It was found by him 
on Mount Lebanon, where he ascertained that trag- 
acanth was collected by the shepherds. It might 
therefore have been conveyed by Ishmaelites from Gil- 
ead to Egypt. It has in its favor that it is a produce 
of the remote parts of Syria, is described by ancient 
authors, as Theophrastus, Dioscorides, etc., and has al- 
ways been highly esteemed as a gum in Eastern coun- 
tries. It was therefore very likely to be an article of 
commerce to Egypt in ancient times, It is described 
by Dioscorides as a low shrub, with strong and wide- 
spreading branches almost lying on the ground, and 
covered with many small thiu leaves, among which 
there are concealed white, erect, and strong thorns. 
Three or four species of the genus are enumerated as 
occurring in Palestine (see Strand, Flora Palestina, 
No. 413-416). The gum is a natural exudation from 
the trunk and branches of the plant, which, on being 
“exposed to the air, grows hard, and is formed either 
into lumps or slender pieces curled and winding like 
worms, more or less long according as matter offers” 
(Tournefort, Voyage [ Lond. ed. 1741], i, 59). The gum 
having no smell, and being of a quite sweetish taste, 
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was not used for fumigations, but, mixed with honey, 
was extensively used as a medicine. It is now chiefly 
employed for its mucilaginous property as a paste, es- 
pecially by druggists. See Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the 
Bible, p. 393. 

It is uncertain whether the word M53, nekéth, in 2 
Kings xx, 13; Isa. xxxix, 2, denotes spice of any kind. 
The A. V. reads in the text “the house of his precious 
things,” the margin gives “spicery,” which has the sup- 
port of the Vulg., Aq.,and Symm. It is clear from the 
passages referred to that Hezekiah possessed a house or 
treasury of precious and useful vegetable productions, 
and that nekéth may in these places denote, though per- 
haps not exclusively, tragacanth gum. Keil ( Com- 
ment. loc. cit.) derives the word from an unused root 
(MAD, “implevit loculum”), and renders it by “ treas- 
ure.” 

3. Sammim (OVD; Sept. Hvopa, novopdc, dpwpa, 
Supiapa; Vulg. suave fragrans, boni odoris, gratissi- 
mus, aromata ; A. V. “sweet” in connection with “ spice” 
or “ incense”) is a general term to denote those aromatic 
substances which were used in the preparation of the 
anointing oil, the incense offerings, etc. (Exod. xxv, 6; 
xxx, 7, 34; xxxi, 11; xxxv, 8, 15, 28; xxxvil, 24; 
xxxix, 38; xl, 27; Lev. iv, 7; xvi, 12; Numb. iv, 16; 
2 Chron. ii, 4; xiii, 11). The root of the word, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, is to be referred to the Arabic samm, 
“‘olfecit,” whence samum, “an odoriferous substance.” 
See INCENSE. Sammim, therefore, may be supposed to 
mean drugs and aromatics in general. When these are 
separately noticed, especially when several are enumer- 
ated, their names may lead us to their identification. 
Dr. Vincent has observed that “in Exod. xxx we find 
' an enumeration of cinnamon, cassia, myrrh, frankin- 
cense, stacte, onycha, and galbanum, all of which are 
the produce either of India or Arabia.” More correctly, 
cinnamon, cassia, frankincense, and onycha were prob- 
ably obtained from India; myrrh, stacte, and some 
frankincense from the east coast of Africa; and gal- 
banum from Persia. Nine hundred vears later, or about 
B.C. 588, in Ezek. xxvii, the chief spices are referred to, 
with the addition, however, of calamus. They are prob- 
ably the same as those just enumerated. Dr. Vincent 
refers chiefly to the Periplus, ascribed to Arrian, writ- 
ten in the 2d century, as furnishing a proof that many 
Indian substances were at that time well known to 
commerce, as aloe or agila wood, gum -bdellium, the 
gigal of India, cassia and cinnamon, nard, costus, in- 
cense—that is, olibanum—ginger, pepper, and spices. If 
we examine the work of Dioscorides, we shall find all 
these, and several other Indian products, not only men- 
tioned, but described, as schcenanthus, Calamus aromati- 
cus, cyperus, malabathrum, turmeric. Among others, 
Lycium Indicum is mentioned. This is the extract of 
barberry root, and is prepared in the Himalayan Moun- 
tains (Royle, On the Lycium of Dioscorides, in the Lin- 
nean Trauns.). It is not unworthy of notice that we 
tind no mention of several very remarkable products of 
the East, such as camphor, cloves, nutmeg, betel-leaf, 
cubebs, gamboge, all of which are so peculiar in their 
nature that we could not have failed to recognise them 
if they had been described at all, like those we have 
enumerated, as the produce of India. These omissions 
are significant of the countries to which commerce and 
navigation had not extended at the time when the 
other articles were well known (Hindoo Medicine, p. 93). 
If we trace these up to still earlier authors, we shall 
find many of them mentioned by Theophrastus, and 
even by Hippocrates; and if we trace them downward 
to the time of the Arabs [see SPIKENARD], and from 
that to modern times, we find many of them described 
under their present names in works current throughout 
the East, and in which their ancient names are given as 
synonyms. We have therefore as much assurance as 
is possible in such cases that the majority of the sub- 
stances mentioned by the ancients have been identified, 
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and that among the spices of early times were in- 
cluded many of those which now form articles of com- 
merce from India to Europe. For more particular 
information on the various aromatic substances men- 
tioned in the Bible, the reader is referred to the articles 
which treat of the different kinds—CINNAMON ; FRANK- 
INCENSE; GALBANUM; MYRRH; SPIKENARD, etc. 

4, In one passage (Ezek. xxiv, 10), MP“, rakdch, to 
perfume, hence to flavor flesh, is rendered “‘ spice” (else- 
where “ prepare,” “compound,” etc.). See APOTHECARY. 

5. The spices (dowpa, a general term) mentioned as 
being used by Nicodemus for the preparation of our 
Lord’s body (John xix, 39, 40) are “myrrh and aloes.” 
by which latter word must be understood, not the aloes 
of medicine (Aloe), but the highly scented wood of the 
Aquiluria agallochum. See ALor. The enormous 
quantity of one hundred pounds’ weight of which John 
speaks has excited the incredulity of some authors. 
Josephus, however, tells us that there were five hun- 
dred spice-bearers at Herod’s funeral (Ant. xvii, 8, 3), 
and in the Talmud it is said that eighty pounds of 
opobalsamum were employed at the funeral of a certain 
rabbi. Still, there is no reason to conclude that one hun- 
dred pounds’ weight of pure myrrh and aloes was con- 
sumed. The words of the evangelist imply a prepara- 
tion (wiypa) in which perhaps the myrrh and aloes 
were the principal or most costly aromatic ingredients. 
Again, it must be remembered that Nicodemus was a 
rich man, and perhaps was the owner of large stores of 
precious substances; as a constant though timid dis- 
ciple of our Lord, he probably did not scruple at any 
sacrifice so that he could show his respect for him. <A 
lavish use of spices at the obsequies of the illustrious 
dead was also made by the later Romans; but, instead 
of being deposited with the body, they were cast into 
the flames of the funeral pile. The case of Nero’s wife, 
Poppæa, was somewhat exceptional, perhaps on account 
of her Jewish habits. Pliny tells us (Hist. Nat. xii, 18) 


that more than a year’s supply of spices was burned to 


do her honor; but Tacitus more accurately says that 
“the body was not dissipated in the flame, after the 
Roman fashion ; but, according to the custom of foreign 
kings, was filled with antiseptic perfumes and deposited 
in the tomb of the Julii” (Amn. xvi, 6). See BURIAL. 


Spicer, Tosras, a distinguished minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at Kinderhook. 
N. Y., Nov. 7, 1788. His conversion took place in Octo- 
ber, 1803, and soon after he united with the Church. 
He was admitted into the New York Conference at 
Pittsfield, Mass., May 20,1810. He received the ordi- 
nation of deacon in 1814, and that of elder in 1816. Upon 
the division of the conference he became a member of 
the Troy Conference. He was supernumerary in 1837, 
effective in 1839; again supernumerary in 1843, effective 
in 1844, and supernumerary in 1845. In 1846 he was 
the delegate from the Troy Conference to the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, London. From that time he held either a 
supernumerary or a superannuated relation. But he 
was often engaged in regular work, either as pastor or 
presiding elder. He died Nov. 13, 1862. Mr. Spicer 
was a deep thinker and a hard student. He was verv 
industrious, having preached during his ministry 853 
sermons; and during his seventy -second vear he 
preached 211 times. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1863, p. 96. 


Spicery. See Spice 2. 

Spider is the rendering in the A. V. of two Heb. 
words: 

1. "Akkabish (W IDS; Sept. apayyn; Vulg. aranea) 
occurs in Job viii, 14; Isa. lix, 5. In the first of these 
passages the reference seems clear to the spider's web, 
or, literally, house (M\"3), whose fragility is alluded to 
as a fit representation of the hope of a profane, ungodly. 
or profligate person ; for so the word 33M really means 
and not “hypocrite,” as in our version. The object of 
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such a person’s trust or confidence, who is always really 
in imminent danger of ruin, may be compared for its 
uncertainty to the spider's web. “He shall lean upon 
his house (i.e. to keep it steady when it is shaken); he 
shall hold it fast (i. e. when it is about to be destroyed) ; 
nevertheless, it shall not endure ” (Job viii, 15). In the 
second passage (Isa. lix, 4) it is said, “ The wicked weave 
the spider's web” ("""P, literally “thin threads”); but 
it is added “their thin threads shall not become gar- 
ments, neither shall they cover themselves with their 
works;” that is, their artifices shall neither succeed, nor 
conceal themselves, as does the spider’s web. This al- 
lusion intimates no antipathy to the spider itself, or to 
its habits when directed towards its own purposes; but 
simply to the adoption of those habits by man towards 
his fellow-creatures. No expression of an abstract an- 
tipathy towards any creature whatever is to be found 
in Scripture. Though certain species, indeed, which 
for good and wise reasons were prohibited as food, are 
80 far called “an abomination,” yet revelation through- 
out recognises every living creature as the work of God 
and deserving the pious attention of mankind.—Kitto. 
In the passage from Job the special allusion is thus 
seen to be not to the use of the web as a snare to inter- 
cept flies, but as a structure for the concealment and 
protection of the artificer; and is intended to express 
that, notwithstanding all the ingenuity displayed in the 
construction of the web, and the spider's trust in it and 
efforts to fasten it, the material is so frail that a slight 
violence suffices to destroy it; so shall the artifices 
which the hypocrite so craftily devises, and on which 
he depends for concealment, fail before the judgment of 
God. We may suppose that the writer had his eve 
upon one of those species which weave an elaborate 
nest in the form of a wide sheet, centring in a close 
and clothlike tube, in which the animal lives, such as 
that of Agelena lubyrinthica, which is so common with 
us in the latter part of summer. “Our readers,” says 
Mr. Rennie, “ must often have seen this nest spread out 
like a broad sheet in hedges, furze, and other low bush- 
es, and sometimes on the ground. The middle of this 
sheet, which is of a close texture, is swung, like a sailor’s 
hammock, by silken ropes extended all around, to the 
higher branches; but the whole curves upward and 
backward, sloping down to a long funnel-shaped gallery 
which is nearly horizontal at the entrance, but soon 
winds obliquely till it becomes quite perpendicular, 
This curved gallery is about a quarter of an inch in | 
diameter, is much more closely woven than the sheet | 
part of the web, and sometimes descends into a hole in | 
the ground, though oftener into a group of crowded 
twigs or a tuft of grass. Here the spider dwells secure, 
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frequently resting with her legs extended from the en- : bite 
k > ; a | the arrangement of the fibres of its contractile tissue. 


| When the spider attacks a fly, it plunges into its vic- 


trance of the gallery, ready to spring out upon whatever 
insect may fall into her sheet-net” (/nsect Archit. p. 357). 
The prophet Isaiah appears to glance at the poison- 
ous nature of the spider, and the object for which the 
web is woven. It is for the entrapping of unwary in- 
sects, which are then seized by the treacherous lier-in- 
wait, and pierced by its venomous fangs, It is true, 
moral feelings cannot with metaphysical propriety be 
attributed to an invertebrate animal, but popular preju- 
dice in all ages and countries has sanctioned the poet’s 
unfavorable verdict, when he says of the spider— 


“Cunning and fierce, mixture abhorred.” 


The craft and apparent treachery of its actions; its 
ferocity even to its own kind; the dark, sombre colors; 
the hairiness; and in many species the swollen, bloated 
form of the abdomen; the repulsive aspect of the head 
and mouth ; and, in particular, the fatality of the venom 
injected by those formidable fangs—sufficiently warrant 
the general dislike in which the Arachnida are held, 
even though we readily grant that they are but fulfill- 
ing the instinct which an all-wise God has implanted 
in them, and concede their utility even to man in di- 
minishing the swarms of annoying insects. The organs 
IX.—N NN 
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of destruction in a 
spider form an inter- 
esting study, and can 
be examined to great 
advantage in the 
slough, or cast skin, 
which weso often find 
in the haunts of these 
creatures, There are 
in the front of the 
head — in Clubiona 
atrox, for example, a 
common species— 
two stout brown organs, which are the representatives of 
the antennæ in insects, though very much modified both 
in form and function. They are here the effective weap- 
ons of attack. Each consists of two joints—the basal 
one, which forms the most conspicuous portion of the 
organ, and the terminal one, which is the fang. The 
former is a thick hollow case, somewhat cylindrical, 
but flattened sidewise, formed of stiff chitine, covered 
with minute transverse ridges on its whole surface, like 
the marks left on the sand by the rippling wavelets, 
and studded with stout, coarse black hair. Its extremi- 
ty is cut off obliquely, and forms a furrow, the edges of 
which are beset with polished conical points resembling 
teeth. To the upper end of this furrowed case is fixed 
by a hinge-joint the fang, which is a curved claw-like 
organ, formed of hard chitine, and consisting of two 
parts—a swollen oval base, which is highly polished, 
and a more slender tip, the surface of which has a silky 
lustre, from being covered with very fine and close-set 
longitudinal grooves. This whole organ falls into the 
furrow of the basal joint when not in use, exactly as 
the blade of a clasp-knife shuts into the haft; but when 
the animal is excited, either to defend itself or to attack 
its prey, the fang becomes stiffly erected. By turning 
the object on its axis under the microscope, and examin- 
ing the extreme tip of the fang, we may see that it is 
not brought to a fine point, but that it has the appear- 
ance of having been cut off slant-wise just at the tip; 
and that it is tubular. Now this is a provision for the 
speedy infliction of death upon the victim; for both 
the fang and the thick basal joint are permeated by a 
slender membranous tube, which is the poison duct, 
and which terminates at the open extremity of the 
former, while at the other end it communicates with a 
lengthened oval sac where the venom is secreted. This, 
of course, we should not see in the slough, for it is not 
cast with the exuviz, but retained in the interior of the 
body; but in life it is a sac extending into the cephalo- 
thorax—as that part of the body which carries the legs 
is called—and covered with spiral folds produced by 





Common Spider (Clubiona atroz). 


tim the two fangs, the action of which is downward, 
and not right and left, like that of the jaws of insects, 
At the same instant a drop of poison is secreted in each 
gland, which, oozing through the duct, escapes from the 
perforated end of the fang into the wound, and rapidly 
produces death. The fangs are then clasped down, car- 
rying the prey, which they powerfully press against the 
toothed edges of the stout basal piece, by which means 
the nutritive fluids of the prey are pressed out and taken 
into the mouth; after which the dry and empty skin 
is rejected. The poison is of an acid nature, as experi- 
ments performed with irritated spiders prove, litmus 
paper pierced by them becoming red as far around the 
perforation as the emitted fluid spreads. 

There are very many species of spider in Palestine: 
some which spin webs like the common garden spider; 
some which dig subterranean cells, and make doors in 
them, like the well-known trap-door spider of Southern 
Europe; and some which have no web, but chase their 
prey upon the ground, like the hunting and wolf spiders 
(Wood, Bible Animals, p. 644). Notice is taken in the 
Bible, however, only of those that spin webs, but the 
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particular species is not indicated. A venomous spider 
is noticed by several travellers (Kitto, Phys. Hist. of 
Palest, p. 418). 

2. Semamith (M322; Sept. cakaBwrncg; Chald. 
NMVIPN; Vulg. stellio ; translated by the A. V. “spider” 
in Prov. xxx, 28, the only passage where the word is 
found) has reference, according to most interpreters, to 
some kind of lizard (Bochart, //ieroz. ii, 510). It is 
mentioned by Solomon as one of the four things that 
are exceeding clever, though they be little upon earth. 
“The semamith taketh hold with her hands, and is in 
kings’ palaces.” This term exists in the modern Greek 
language under the form gapuápıvðoç. “Quem Greeci 
hodie capidperSoy vocant, antique Greciz est aora- 
Aa Burne, id est stellio—que vox pura Hebraica est et 
reperitur in Prov. xxx, 28, M7722” (Salmasii Plin. 
Exzercit. p. 817, b.G.).—Smith. Ifa lizard be indicated, 
it must evidently be some species of gecko, a notice of 
which genus of animals is given under the article 
Lizarp. Thus the Sept. rendering designates a cling- 
ing lizard, able to hold on against gravity, and most 
modern commentators incline to follow this interpreta- 
tion. However, as the gecko could never be other than 
a casual intruder into a palace, and as the selection of a 
dwelling, implying sagacity, seems indicated by the 
moralist, some are rather disposed to accept the render- 
ing of our English Version, and to understand the house- 
spider (A ranea domestica), which mounts by means of 
her “hands” to secure corners, even in royal palaces, 
and there makes her home. 


Spieker, CuristiAN WILHELM, a Protestant di- 
vine of Germany, was born April 7, 1780, at Branden- 
burg. He studied at Halle, where in 1804 he was also 
instructor at the peedagogium. In 1809 he was made 
professor of theology and deacon at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, in 1818 superintendent and first pastor, and died 
there May 10, 1858. Spieker was a voluminous writer. 
Of his writings we mention, A usgewdhlte Schriften fiir 
christliche Erbauung (Leips. 1855, 4 vols.) :—A ndachts- 
buch für gebildete Christen (ibid. 1860, 9th ed.) :—Des 
Herrn Abendmahl (ibid. 1868, 8th ed.):—Das augsbur- 
gische Glaubensbekenntniss und die Apologie desselben 
( Berlin, 1830, 2 vols.) :— Kirchen- u. Reformations- 
geschichte der Mark Brandenburg (ibid. 1889 sq.). 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theolog. ii, 1245 sq.; Theolog, Uni- 
versal- Lexikon, 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theologi- 
schen Literatur, iii, 184, 977; Regensburger Conversa- 
tions- Lexikon, s. v.; Fürst, Biblioth. Judaica, iii, 358. 
(B. P.) 

Spiera, Francesco, an Italian in the days of the 
Reformation who abjured the Evangelical faith, which 

‘he had for a time professed, and then became the prey 
of remorseful despair until he died. The history of his 
lapse and sufferings excited immense interest, and ac- 
quaintance with the circumstances of the case caused 
at least one conversion, that of Paul Vergerius (q. v.). 
Various observers recorded the facts, among them Ver- 
gerius, Dr. M. Gribaldus, professor of civil law at Padua, 
Dr. Henricus Scotus, and Dr. Sigismund Gelous, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Padua, whose reports are vet 
extant, and form the basis of older and more recent 
German revisions of the story, The latest are Roth, 
F. Spiera’s Lebensende (Nuremberg, 1829) ; and Sixt, 
in Petrus Paulus Vergertus (Brunswick, 1855), p. 125- 
160. 

Spiera was a jurist and attorney in the little town of 
Citadella, near Padua, excessively avaricious and capa- 
ble of employing the most disreputable measures to se- 
cure his ends, and none the less possessed of talent and 
eloquence. He acquired a considerable fortune, and 
rose to prominent position among his neighbors. He 
was also happily married, and the father of eleven chil- 
dren. In about 1542, when about forty-four years of age, 
he was awakened, and began to repent of his worldli- 
ness, At this precise juncture the Reformation began 
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to assert itself with vigor in Italy, and Spiera heard the 
message of salvation through the death of Christ. Ic 
filled him with transcendent joy, and under its impulse 
he felt constrained to declare to others the riches of sal- 
vation, that they might partake of similar felicities. 
He had faith, and also feeling, the highest enjoyment 
of faith; he was accordingly in danger of confounding 
faith with the subjective feelings, and of neglecting a 
moral appropriation to himself of the atonement as act- 
ualized by faith. In point of fact, he seems to have 
been more concerned to proclaim the good news to oth- 
ers than to regulate his life by the knowledge he had 
obtained. To qualify himself to preach, he gave him- 
self to an incessant study of the Scriptures, assisted by 
ancient and modern theological books; and soon after- 
wards he proclaimed the new doctrine in every part of 
the little town. It is remarkable that he preached, on 
the one hand, the doctrine of justification by faith in the 
merits of Christ without meritorious works, and, on the 
other, protested against the errors and abuses of the 
Romish Church, but that he did not emphasize the doc- 
trine of repentance. He seems never to have clearly 
apprehended the need of repentance, and while rejoic- 
ing in his spiritual ecstasies and intent on the conver- 
sion of others, he continued for himself the old sinful 
practices without much change from his earlier habits. 
His course produced much excitement and gained him 
many followers, so that the influence of the village 
priests was greatly impaired, and they were induced, 
about six months after Spiera’s entrance on his new ca- 
reer, to lay charges against him before the legate Della 
Casa at Venice. The latter at once proceeded in the 
case by the hearing of a number of witnesses, and as- 
sured himself of the co-operation of the counsel for the 
State, and Spiera at once lost heart. He had never ex- 
perienced a real conflict with his old self, and was not 
qualified to enter on this conflict unto death. He hast- 
ened to present himself before the legate, even before 
he was summoned, and when required signed a revoca- 
tion of everything he had taught in opposition to the 
Church, together with a plea for forgiveness. He was 
then compelled to return to his home and read in the 
Church a prescribed formula of abjuration, which he did 
on Sunday, in the presence of more than two thousand 
people, and was fined thirty ducats, of which five wete 
given to the priest. 

Immediately on Spiera’s return to his house the ter- 
rors of the judgment and eternal perdition came upon 
his soul, even to the prostrating of his physical strength. 
He could not leave his bed, and lost his appetite for food, 
though a raging thirst tormented him. After six months 
he was taken to Padua, where three leading physicians 
took him in charge, and a number of learned and pious 
men ministered to his soul. Every endeavor was in 
vain, and as the case was exciting too much interest in 
Padua, he was taken back to his home, where he con- 
tinued to reject food except as physical force compelled 
him to receive it, and often sought to lay violent hands 
on himself. The ingenuity he had cultivated in the 
perversion of his legal practice now returned to p 
him, and prevented him from deriving comfort from the 
promises of the Gospel. He believed himself to have 
committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, and declared 
that God had reprobated him, so that none of the prom- 
ises were for him. The intolerable sense of his sin at 
times caused him to roar like a beast; but it is appar- 
ent that he found it easier to give way to despair than 
to repent—a possible indication that he found a certain 
satisfaction in his sufferings. The Romish religionista 
who sought to give rest to his mind, and the supersti- 
tious practitioners who thoughi that exorcisms and dead 
saints might heal his malady, probably intensified the 
mischief, as Melancthon already observed ; at any rate, 
Spiera experienced no relief, and died in convulsions of 
despair in the autumn of 1548. See Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. 3. v. 

Spies (Numb. xxi, 1) See ATHARIM. 


SPIESS 


Spiess, HEINRICH, a German painter, was born in 
Munich, May 10, 1832. He completed his studies un- 
der Kaulbach, assisting him in his cartoon of The Cru- 
saders. In 1855 he was employed by Kaulbach in deco- 
rating the Wartburg, and was one of the school of artists 
known as “ Young Munich,” led by Faltz. He died at 
Munich, Aug. 8, 1875. Spiess painted Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel (1875). 

Spifame, Jaceves PAUL, Sieur de Passy, was de- 
scended from an Italian family of rank originally from 
Lucca, and was born in Paris in 1502. He studied law, 
and obtained a good position, in which he distinguished 
himself by talent and business tact, especially in the 
management of tinances, and soon became councillor in 
Parliament, then president aux enquétes, maitre des re- 
quétes, and finally councillor to the State. Suddenly, for 
reasons not now known, he entered the clerical ranks, 
and began a new and not less brilliant career. He was 
made canon at Paris, chancellor of the university, etc., 
and vicar-general to cardinal Lorraine, whom he had 
previously known, and whom he accompanied to the 
Council of Trent. In October, 1548, he became bishop 
of Nevers, which dignity he, however, resigned after 
eleven years, in favor of a nephew, Egide Spifame, who 
died at Paris in 1578. He then went to Geneva and 
became a Protestant. The reasons which governed 
him are not well known, but his relations to Catherine 
de Gasperne were certainly among them. This person 
was the wife of a royal procurator in Paris, whom he 
seduced, and who bore him a sou, Andrew, before her 
husband died, in 1539. Afterwards she lived with Spi- 
fame, and gave birth to a second child, a daughter, 
Anna. He endeavored to legitimate these children and 
make them his heirs, and therefore revealed his rela- 
tions with Catherine to the Genevan Council and Con- 
sistory, declaring that, as a clergyman, he was not al- 
lowed to marry, and that he had fled through fear of 
persecution. His marriage was accordingly solemnized 
June 27, 1559. He lived in luxurious style, but was 
very charitable, and his broad culture and great skill 
were in constant demand by the French Protestants. 
In October he became a citizen of Geneva. Soon after- 
wards he requested to be ordained a Protestant clergy- 
man; and, as neither Calvin nor Beza objected, his wish 
was granted, and he became pastor at Issoudun in 1560. 
Other communities demanded his services also, among 
them his former congregation at Nevers; and he labored 
in Bourges and Paris. When the first religious war 
broke out, a more important range of duty was opened 
to him. Condé delegated him to the diet of princes 
held at Frankfort (April to November, 1562), in order 
to secure the non-intervention of Germany. He sub- 
mitted to the emperor Ferdinand a confession of faith 
as held by the evangelicals of France; laid before him 
four letters from Catherine de’ Medici to Condé, in 
which she encouraged him in his opposition to the 
Guises; and, finally, he asked that recruiting against 
his coreligionists might be stopped. On his return to 
France, he undertook the civil administration of Lyons, 
after that city fell into the hands of Soubise; and after 
the conclusion of the treaty of Amboise (March 19, 

1563) returned to Geneva, where he had in the mean- 
time been elected into the Council of the Sixty (Feb. 9), 
at almost the moment when the Parliament of Paris, 
which had previously summoned him, had condemned 
him, in contumaciam, to be hanged (Feb. 13). In Jan- 
uary, 1564, he went to Pau to settle the affairs of queen 
Joanna d’Albret of Navarre, but was not successful, and, 
moreover, incurred her enmity by rashly charging that 
she had lived in adultery with Merlin, a clergyman, and 
that Henry IV was the fruit of that connection. Soon 
after his return to Geneva, it was rumored that he was 
negotiating with France to obtain the bishopric of Toul 
or the intendency of finance. His nephew, who knew 
all about the connection with Catherine de Gasperne, 
had brought suit to disprove the legitimacy of her chil- 
dren, and prevent their entering on Spifame’s property. 
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In addition, Servin, the attorney of queen Joanna, ac- 
cused him of defaming the royal house of Navarre, and, 
according to the Genevan custom, both were placed in 
prison, March 11, 1566. At the same time rumors of 
Spifame’s adultery and connected forgeries began to cir- 
culate, and an examination was ordered, which resulted 
in the finding of a forged contract for a marriage of 
conscience with Catherine, dated Aug. 2, 1539, but 
which she acknowledged to have signed only two years 
before the discovery, and containing the forged consent 
of Catherine’s father and uncle to her relations with 
him after her widowhood began. He confessed the for- 
gery, but pleaded the lapse of time and his subsequent 
marriage and blameless life. The charge that he had 
written against the house of Navarre was indignantly 
denied; that he had desired the bishopric of Toul was 
conceded, but he denied any intention of reuniting with 
the Romish Church. His intention was to become a 
true and evangelical bishop. The Council of Geneva 
condemned him to die because of the proven forgery, 
and the intercession of the Bernese and of Coligni (the 
latter too late), as well as the memory of the services 
rendered by him to the republic and the cause of Prot- 
estantism, was of no avail to avert his fate. He was 
beheaded March 23, 1566, and suffered with great 
fortitude. See Mémoires de Condé, vol. iv; Beza, 
Histoire Ecclésiastique, vol. ii; also Haag, France 
Protestante, vol. ix; Senebier, Histoire Littéraire, 
i, 384 sq.; Spon, Histoire de Geneve (ed. Gautier), 
vol. ii; Sponde, Annalium Barontt Continuatio (1639), 
xviii, 

Spikenard (73, nêrd; vapéoc), a far-famed per- 
fume of the East that has often engaged the attention 
of critics, but the plant which yields it has only been 
ascertained in very recent times. That the nard of 
Scripture was a perfume is evident from the passages in 
which it occurs. Cant. i, 12,“ While the king sitteth 
at his table, my spikenard (nard) sendeth forth the 
smell thereof.” So in iv, 14, “Spikenard and saffron, 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense, 
myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices.” Here we 
find it mentioned along with many of the most valued 
aromatics which were known to the ancients, and all of 
which, with the exception perhaps of saffron, must have 
been obtained by foreign commerce from distant coun- 
tries, as Persia, the east coast of Africa, Ceylon, the 
north-west and the south-east of India, and in the pres- 
ent instance even from the remote Himalayan Moun- 
tains. Such substances must necessarily have been 
costly when the means of communication were defec- 
tive and the gains of the successful merchant propor- 
tionally great. That the nard, or nardus, was of great 
value we learn from the New Test. ( Mark xiv, 3). 
When our Saviour sat at meat in Bethany, “there 
came a woman having an alabaster box of ointment 
of spikenard (yápõov), very precious; and she brake the 
box, and poured it on his head.” So in John xii, 3, 
“Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard 
(púpov vapdov), very costly, and anointed the feet of 
Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair: and the house 
was filled with the odor of the ointment.” On this Ju- 
das, who afterwards betrayed our Saviour, said (ver. 5), 
“Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor?” 

Before proceeding to identify the plant yielding nard, 
we may refer to the knowledge which the ancients had 
of this ointment. Horace, at a period nearly contem- 
porary, “ promises to Virgil a whole cadus (about thirty- 
six quarts) of wine for a small onyx-box full of spike- 
nard” (Rosenmiitller, p. 168), 

‘‘Nardo vina merebere. 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum.” 
The composition of this ointment is given by Diosco- 
rides in i, 77, Tlepi vapdivov púpov, where it is de- 
scribed as being made with nut-oil, and having as in- 
gredients malabathrum, schcenus, costus, amomum, nar- 
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dus, myrrha, and balsamum—that is, almost all the 
most valued perfumes of antiquity. It was also a 
valuable article in ancient pharmacy (see Strabo, xv, 
695; Pliny, xii, 25; xiv, 19, 5; xvi, 59; Arrian, Exped. 
Alex. vi, 22,8; Hirtius, Bell. Hisp. xxxiii, 5; Athen. xv, 
689; Evangel. Infant. Arab. ch. v; Theoph. Plant. 
ix, 7; Galen, Simpl. Med. viii, 13; Celsii Hierobot. ii, 
1 sq.). 

The nard (ydpéoc) was known in very early times, 
and is noticed by Theophrastus and by Hippocrates, 
Dioscorides, indeed, describes three kinds of nard. Of 
the first, called vapdog (nardos) simply, there were two 
varieties—the one Syrian, the other Indian. The former 
is so called, not because it is produced in Syria, but be- 
cause the mountains in which it is produced extend on 
one side towards Syria and on the other towards India. 
This may refer to the Hindû Khfsh and to the exten- 
sive signification of the name Syria in ancient times, or 
to so many Indian products finding their way in those 
ages into Europe across Syria. These were brought 
there either by the caravan route from north-west In- 
dia or up the Persian Gulf and Euphrates. It is evi- 
dent, from the passages quoted, that nard could not 
have been a produce of Syria, or its value would not 
have been so great either among the Romans or the 
Jews. The other variety is called gangitis, from the 
Ganges, being found on a mountain round which it 
flows. It is described as having many spikes from one 
root. Hence it, no doubt, came to be called vapddcra- 
uc, and, from the word stachys being rendered by the 
word spike, it has been translated spikenard. The sec- 
ond kind is by Dioscorides called Celtic nard (vdpdoc 
xeXriky), and the third kind mountain nard (vapdoc¢ 
psv). If we consult the authors subsequent to Di- 
oscorides, as Galen, Pliny, Oribasius, Aetius, and Paulus 
/Egineta, we shall easily be able to trace these different 
kinds to the time ofthe Arabs. On consulting Avicen- 
na, we are referred from narden to sunbul (pronounced 
sumbul), and in the Latin translation from nardum to 
spica, under which the Roman, the mountain, the In- 
dian, and Syrian kinds are mentioned. So in Persian 
works on materia medica, chiefly translations from the 
Arabic, we have the different kinds of sunbul mentioned, 
as (1) Sunbul hindi ; (2) Sunbul rúmi, called also Sunbul 
uklett and Narden ukleti, evidently the above Celtic 
nard, said also to be called Sunbul italion, that is, the 
nard which grows in Italy; (8) Sunbul jibulli, or moun- 
tain nard. The first, however, is the only one with 
which we are at present concerned. The synonyms 
given to it in these Persian works are—Arabic, Sunbul 
al-tib, or fragrant nard; Greek, narden; Latin, nar- 

dum; and Hindee, balchur and jatamansi. 

Sir William Jones (Aszat. Res. ii, 416, 8vo) was the 
first to ascertain that the above Hindee and Sanscrit 
synonyms referred to the true spikenard, and that the 
Arabs described it as being like the tail of an ermine. 
The next step was, of course, to attempt to get the plant 
which produced the drug. This he was not successful 
in doing, because he had not access to the Himalayan 
Mountains, and a wrong plant was sent him, which is 
that figured and described by Dr. Roxburgh (A stat. Res. 
iv, 97,438). Dr. Royle, when in charge of the East In- 
dia Company’s botanic garden at Seharunpore, in 30° 
N. lat., about thirty miles from the foot of the Hima- 
layan Mountains, being favorably situated for the pur- 
pose, made inquiries on the subject. He there learned 
that jutamansi, better known in India by the name bal- 
chur, was yearly brought down in considerable quanti- 
ties as an article of commerce to the plains of India 
from such mountains as Shalma, Kedar Kanta, and oth- 
ers, at the foot of which flow the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers. Having obtained some of the fresh-brought- 
down roots, he planted them both in the botanic gar- 
den at Seharunpore and in a nursery at Mussûri, in the 
Himalayas, attached to the garden. The plant pro- 
duced is figured in his Jilust. Himal. Botany, t. 54, 
and was found to belong to the natural family of Vale- 
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Indian Spikenard (Nardostachys jatamansi). 


rianee, which has been named Nardostachys jatamansi 
by De Candolle, and formerly Patrinia jatamansi by Mr. 
Dow, from plants sent home by Dr. Wallich from Gos- 
samtham, a mountain of Nepal ( Penny Cyclop. art. 
“Spikenard ;” Royle, Jllust. Himal. Botany, p. 242). 
Hence there can be no doubt that the yatamansi of the 
Hindis is the Sunbul hindi of the Arabs, which they 
compare to the tail of an ermine. This would almost 
be sufficient to identify the drug: the appearance to 
which it refers may be seen even in the accompany- 
ing wood-cut. This is produced in consequence of the 
woody fibres of the leaf and its footstalk not being de- 
composed in the cold and comparatively dry climate 
where they are produced, but remain and form a protec- 
tion to the plant from the severity of the cold. There 
can be as little doubt that the Arabs refer to the de- 
scriptions of Dioscorides, and both they and the Chris- 
tian physicians who assisted them in making transla- 
tions had ample opportunities, from their profession and 
their local situation, of becoming well acquainted with 
things as well as words. There is as little reason to 
doubt that the vápðoç of Dioscorides is that of the oth- 
er Greek authors, and this will carry us into ancient 
times. As many Indian products found their way into 
Egypt and Palestine, and are mentioned in Scripture— 
indeed, in the very passage with nard we have cala- 
mus, cinnamon, and aloes (ahalim)—there is no reason 
why spikenard from the Himalayas could not as easily 
have been procured. The only difficulty appears to 
arise from the term vapdoc having occasionally been 
used in a general sense, and therefore there is some- 
times confusion between the nard and the sweet cane. 
another Indian product. Some difference of opinion 
exists respecting the fragrance of the jatamansi. It 
may be surticient tu state that it continues to be high- 
ly esteemed in Eastern countries in the present day, 

where fragrant essences are still procured from it, as 

the Unguentum nardinum was of old. Dioscorides re- 

fers especially to its having many shaggy (woAvedporc) 

spikes growing from one root. It is very interesting to 

note that Dioscorides gives the same locality for the 

plant as is mentioned by Royle: awó rivog worapor 

wapapptovroc Tov öpovç, Tayyou caXoupévoy rap 

p púera Though he is here speaking of lowland 

specimens, he also mentions plants obtained from the 

mountains (see the monographs De Nardo Pistica by 
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Otto [Lips. 1673], Eckhard [Viteb. 1681], Hermansson 
[ Upsal. 1734], and Somme! [ Lund. 1776]). See OINT- 
MENT. 


Spilman, Bensamin F., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Garrard County, Ky., Aug. 17, 1796. He 
graduated at Jefferson College, Pa., in 1822, studied 
theology privately, was licensed by Chillicothe Presby- 
tery in 1823, and ordained and installed by Muhlen- 
burgh Presbytery as pastor of Sharon Church, IIL, in 
1824. Here he labored until 1826, when he became an 
itinerant missionary in Middle and Southern Illinois, 
and organized the Church at Shawneetown, where he 
built a neat house of worship in 1842. Having labored for 
seventeen years as a missionary, the people of Shawnee- 
town prevailed upon him to settle, and he became their 
pastor in April, 1842. In 1844 he accepted the pastorate 
of Chester Church, which he retained until 1851, when 
his old congregation at Shawneetown called him back, 
and he remained with them till his death, May 3, 1859. 
Mr. Spilman was a hard-working missionary, and for 
over thirty years he labored faithfully, never idle and 
seldom sick. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1860, 
p. 78. (J. L.S.) 


Spin (M2, vw). The notices of spinning in the ; 


Bible are contined to Exod. xxxv, 25, 26; Matt. vi, 28; 
and Prov. xxxi, 19. The latter passage implies (ac- 
cording to the A. V.) the use of the same instruments 
which have been in vogue for hand-spinning down to 
the present day, viz. the distaff and spindle. The dis- 
taff, however, appears to have been dispensed with, and 
the term (FB) so rendered means the spindle (q. v.) 
itself, while that rendered “spindle” ("1"D) represents 
the whirl (verticillus, Pliny, xxxvii, 11) of the spindle, 
a button or circular rim which was affixed to it, and 
gave steadiness to its circular motion. The “ whirl” of 
the Syrian women was made of amber in the time of 
Pliny (loc. cit.). The spindle was held perpendicularly 
in the one hand, while the other was employed in draw- 
ing out the thread. The process is exhibited in the 
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of the conflicts the Christians were obliged to sustain 
against the Saracens. ‘The work was first published 
anonymously, and was in time attributed, but errone- 
ously, to the Dominican Bartholomew Spina (died 1546 ; 
see Zedler, Universal- Lexikon) and others. For a 
thorough characterization of the work, see R. Simon, 
Biblioth. Critique, par M. de Saingre, iii, 316-322; 


i and comp. Bayle, Dictionnaire; Zedler, Universal-Lezx- 


| 


ikon; Schréckh, Kerchengesch. xxx, 573 sq.; xxxiv, 
361 sq, 


e 


Spinckes, NATHANIEL, a Nonjurist divine, was 
born at Castor, Northamptonshire, England, in 1653 (or 
1654). He received his tirst classical instruction from 
Rev. Mr. Morton, rector of Haddon, and was admit- 
ted to Trinity College, Cambridge, March 22, 1670. In- 
duced by the prospect of a Rustat scholarship, he entered 
Jesus College, Oct. 12, 1672, became A.B. in 1674, was 
ordained deacon May 21, 1676, was A.M. in 1677, and 
admitted into priest's orders Dec. 22, 1678. For some 
time he was chaplain to Sir Richard Edgecomb in Dev- 
onshire, and then removed to Petersham, where, in 1681, 
he was associated with Dr. Hickes as chaplain to the 
duke of Lauderdale. He was curate and lecturer of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London, for two years (1683- 
85), and in the latter year received from the dean and 
chapter of Peterborough the rectory of Peakirk or Pea- 
king-cum-Glynton. On July 21, 1687, he was made 
prebendary of Salisbury, Northamptonshire; in the same 
year (Sept. 24) instituted to the rectory of St. Mary’s in 
that town; and three days after was licensed to preach 
at Stratford-under-Castrum, or Miden Castle, in Wilts, 
for which he had an annual stipend of £80. He was 
deprived of all his preferments for refusing to take the 
oaths to William and Mary. After this he was sup- 
ported by the gifts of the more wealthy Nonjurors, 
and was consecrated one of their bishops June 3, 1713. 
He died July 28, 1727. He assisted in the publica- 
tion of Grabe’s Septuagint, Newcourt’s Repertorium, 
Howell’s Canons, Potter's Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy. His own works 
were, An Answer to the Essay towards a Proposal 


Egyptian paintings (Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt. ii, 85). | for Catholic Communion, etc. (1705) :—The New Pre- 
Spinning was the | tenders to Prophecy Re- examined, ete. (1710) : — two 


both among the 
Jews (Exod. loc 
cit.) and for the 
most part among 
the Egyptians 
( Wilkinson, «bid. 
ii, 84). — Smith. 
Similar customs 
have prevailed in 
most modern na- 
tions; hence the 
word “spinster” for 
an unmarried fe- 
male. See WEAVE. 





Ancient Egyptians Spinning. 


Spina, ALPHONSO DE, a Christian apologist, lived 
in Spain in the 15th century. He was of Jewish ex- 
traction, but was converted and received into the Order 
of Franciscan monks, after which he became rector of 
the high-school at Salamanca, and ultimately bishop 
of Orense, in Galicia. He wrote an apologetical work 
entitled Fortalitium Fidei contra Judeos, Saracenos 
Aliosque Christiane Fidei Inimicos, which was published 
in 1484, and repeatedly afterwards, and which was fa- 
mous in its time. It consists of four books, each of 
which includes several considerationes. Book 1 proves 
from the fulfilment of prophecy that Jesus is the true 
Messiah. Book ii deals with heretics and the punish- 
ments they incur. Book iii is devoted to the Jews and 
to the refutation of their arguments in opposition to 
Christianity. Book iv is directed against the Moham- 
medans, and contains a detailed criticism of their relig- 
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businessof women, , pamphlets against Hoadly’s Measures of Submission 


1711, 1712) :—two pamphlets on The Case between the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England (1714, 
1718):—two pamphlets against Restoring the Pray- 
ers and Directions of Edward VWI’s Liturgy (1718). 
His most popular work was The Sick Man Visited 
(1712). 


Spindle ("1t5"5, kishôr, literally director, i. e. of 
the spindle), the twirl or lower part of the instrument 
used in giving motion to the whole (Prov. xxxi, 19). 
See Disrarr. In Egypt spinning was a staple manu- 
facture, large quantities of yarn being exported to other 
countries, as, for instance, to Palestine in the time of 
Solomon. The spindles were generally of wood, and 
they increased their force in turning by having the cir- 
cular head made of gypsum or some species of compo- 
sition. In some instances the spindles appear to have 
been of a light plaited work, made of rushes or palm- 
leaves, stained of various colors, and furnished with a 
loop of the same materials for securing the yarn after it 
was wound. In Homer’s pictures of domestic life, we 
find the lady of the mansion superintending the labor 
of her servants, and sometimes using the distaff herself. 
Her spindle, made of some precious materia), richly or- 
namented, her beautiful work-basket, or rather vase, 
and the wool dyed of some bright hue to render it wor- 
thy of being touched by aristocratic fingers, are ordina- 
ry accompaniments of a lady of rank, both in the Egyp- 
tian paintings and Grecian poems. This shows how 
appropriate was the present which the Egyptian queen 
Alcandra gave to the Spartan Helen, who was not less 


ious system, followed by a not uninteresting description | famous for her beauty than for her skill in embroidery. 
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Ancient Egyptian Spindles. 
. 1 ia a sort of cane split at the top to give it a globular shapes 
ead of gypsum ; 3, entirely of wood ; 4, of plaited or basket 
the loop to put over the twine ; 6, a ring of wood for securing the twine. 


2 has the 
work ; 5, 


After Polybius had given his presents to Menelaus, who 
stopped at Egypt on his return from Troy, 


“ Alcandra, consort of his high command, 

A golden distaff gave to Helen’s hand; 

And that rich vase, with pile | sculpture wrought, 

Which heaped with wool the beauteous Philo brought, 

The silken fleece dalle ga for the loom, 

Rivalled the hyacinth in vernal bloom” (Odyssey, IV). 
In the East the spindle is held in the hand, often per- 
pendicularly, and is twirled with one hand, while the 
other draws out the thread (see Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 572; Van Lennep, Bible Lands, p. 565). See 


WEAVE. 


Spiniensis (Deus), a Roman divinity of the fields, 
was invoked to prevent the excessive spread of thorns. 


Spinks, James, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Penn, Pa., about 1822. When 
a youth he joined the Church, and about 1845 went to 
Warsaw, Ind., and engaged in teaching school. In 1851 
he was licensed to preach, and was also admitted into 
the travelling connection. In 1863-64 he was superan- 
nuated, in 1865 effective, in 1866-68 again superannu- 
ated, in 1869-72 effective, and, finally, in 1873 superannu- 
ated. He died at Greencastle, Ind., June 30, 1874. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 94. 


Spinola, CHRISTOPHER ROJAS DE, a Roman Cath- 
olic unionist of the 17th century, was general of the 
Order of Franciscans in Madrid, then confessor of the 
empress Theresa (wife of Leopold I) of Austria, and 
finally bishop of Wiener-Neustadt. He died March 
12, 1695. He was a skilful diplomatist rather than a 
great theologian, and as such devoted years of zealous 
effort to the task of winning back the Protestants, more 
particularly the Protestants of Hungary and Germany, 
to the Romish Church. The period seemed favorable 
for such an undertaking, because many of the courts of 
Protestant Germany were swayed by a spirit of indiffer- 
ence to religion, while among the people many of the 
more intelligent were weary of the incessant polemical 
encounters of theological zealots in every department 
of the Church. Spinola believed that peaceful negoti- 
ation might accomplish what violent measures had 
failed to effect; and in 1671, after conference with the 
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papal nuncio and authorization: by the emperor, he ap- 
proached different princes and rulers with his plans, 
which were received with some consideration by reason 
of the emperor’s endorsement, but also with much dis- 
trust. He found a most favorable reception in Hano- 
ver, whose rulers were Roman Catholics, and whose 
leading theologian, Molanus (q. v.), and leading philos- 
opher, Leibnitz (q. v.), were both inclined to favor the 
proposed union. In 1683 Spinola personally offered the 
following concessions, which, however, were not in writ- 
ing: the communion under both kinds; marriage for 
priests, and non-alienation of spiritual properties which 
had been secularized; suspension of the decrees of 
Trent, and consent that the “ Neo-Catholics” should 
not be obliged to make formal retraction, and that they 
should be admitted to participation in a general council, 
for which provision was to be made. In return, the 
Protestants were to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
pope. Molanus thereupon convened a conference of 
theologians, which drew up a memorial in response to 
Spinola (Œuvres de Bossuet [ed. Versailles], xxv, 205, 
Regule circa Christianorum Omnium Ecclesiasticam Re- 
unionem), and which put forth a further tractate, in the 
main acceding to Spinola’s proposition (Methodus Re- 
ducendæ Unionis Eccles, inter Romanos et Protestantes). 
Fortunately no considerable interest in the business was 
taken by either Church. Bossuet, for example, politely 
received the papers which were transmitted to him, and 
then ignored their existence; and when subsequently 
Leibnitz and Molanus corresponded with him in refer- 
ence to the subject, he plainly rejected Spinola’s terms, 
and demanded unconditional submission to the pope and 
the Tridentine Council. The landgrave’ Ernest of 
Hesse-Rheinfels, on the other hand, asserted that the 
sole purpose of the movement was to compromise cer- 
tain princes and theologians with their own party. Ne- 
gotiations were nevertheless carried on until 1694, and 
Spinola was made commissioner - general in charge of 
the union movement throughout the empire. He re- 
tained his hopes of success to the last, but died without 
having achieved any success whatever. His successor, 
bishop Graf of Buchheim, renewed the inquiry at the 
court of Hanover with respect to a possible unification 
of the churches, and Leibnitz repeated his endeavor to 
achieve a satisfactory result through the co-operatioa 
of Bossuet (1699-1701), but in vain. See Gieseler, 
Kirchengesch. iv, 177-181; Hering, Gesch. d. kirchl 
Unionsversuche (1838); Zedlitz, Untversul-Leaikon, s v.; 
the art. Leibnitz u. d. Kirchenvereinigung in the Grea:- 
boten, 1860, Nos. 44 and 45, 

Spinoza, BENEDICT DE (Baruch), the most ingen- 
ious, acute, and remarkable of the metaphysicians of the 
17th century ; equally notable for the simplicity, disin- 
terestedness, and purity of his life, and for the rigor- 
ous form and unhesitating audacity of his speculations. 
“ Everything in Spinoza appears extraordinary,” says 
Saisset—* himself, his style, and his philosophy.” There 
is, perhaps, no other instance of a philosopher whe so 
completely developed and systematized his scheme as 
to leave scarcely the possibility of addition or change. 
Others have been more original in their principles: 
scarcely any have been more self-inspired in their de- 
ductions and in the organization of their systems, Nove 
have been more sincere, more earnest, and more assured 
in their procedure. None have more confidently a» 
sumed their premises; none have more rigidly pursued 
the consequences of their data to their extremest results 
Spinoza left no disciples. He has had few followers 
and hardly a single imitator. Yet he was a power u 
the realm of abstract thought, and remains a landmark 
in the history of philosophy. He pressed the tendem- 
cies of his predecessors far beyond their ventures. He 
was a terrorand a torment to the next generation. He 
exercised a potent influence on metaphysical progress 
not by making discoveries, but by provoking eager. 
and too often virulent, antagonism. For a century the 
name as well as the dogmas of Spinoza were reganied 
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with unmitigated abhorrence. He was denounced from 
the pulpit on every possible occasion. He was present- 
ed as an object of bitter contempt in pamphlet and es- 
say and ponderous volume. Bayle held him up to the 
scorn of his readers as “a systematical atheist.” Leib- 
nitz, gentle to all others, had little gentleness for him, 
and constructed his own philosophy to refute his errors 
and to correct the tendencies of his scheme. Berkeley 
endeavored to rectify and Christianize his theory of 
mind and of matter; and Hume imitated his assump- 
tions and endeavored to imitate his deductions. For 
coherence of logical evolution, for unshrinking and un- 
deviating misapplication of mathematical demonstra- 
tion to speculative topics, for impassive and colorless 
reasoning in abstract formulas, for fearlessness in the 
acceptance of conclusions, no other ontologist can be 
compared to Spinoza. The peril threatened by his doc- 
trines justified the fervor of resistance with which they 
were encountered. It did not excuse the bitterness and 
intemperance with which they and their author were 
assailed. A milder and juster criticism has in later 
vears been manifested. There is, indeed, some danger 
that the vicious tendencies of his system may be insuffi- 
ciently apprehended in the kindlier consideration of the 
man whose life was innocent and free from blame, and 
who was fearfully misled in his ardent prosecution of 
truth by devious and mistaken paths. The approach 
and the recent occurrence of the anniversary of Spino- 
za‘s death, after the lapse of two centuries, revived in- 
terest in the man and in his labors. Treatises on his 
life and doctrine were multiplied. His works were re- 
published with diligent care. New and unedited frag- 
ments were discovered and given to the world. At the 
bicentenary celebration at the Hague he was com- 
memorated, in a striking address, by Ernest Renan, in 
some respects his counterpart in the 19th century. The 
praise of one who, living, and long after death, had been 
contemned of nearly all men went abroad into every 
land, and found sympathizing echoes wherever it went. 
These alternate fits of chill and fever are frequent in the 
history of opinion. In the case of such a philosopher as 
Spinoza, unmeasured praise is even more alarming than 
unmitigated censure. What is required is-a cool and 
just estimate, which shall explain the origin and char- 
acter of his philosophy—shall expose its invalidity and 
its mischievous tendency, and shall yet deal tenderly 
with the great thinker, and acknowledge the serene 
virtues of the man. It would be a fearful judgment for 
the soberest and soundest of reasoners if they were held 
responsible for all their thoughts and for all the possible 
tendencies of their thoughts, Something of the mercy 
which all men may require should be shown in the esti- 
mation of our fellow-men when their speculations—hon- 
est, and free from malice or intention to misguide—wan- 
der most widely and most hazardously from the truths 
that we revere and the dogmas that we regard as ortho- 
dox. 

I, Life—Baruch van Spinoza was born at Amster- 
dam, then the great commercial city of Holland, on 
Nov. 24, 1632. It was a strange nativity for a philos- 
opher. He was a queer product in the land of dikes 
and canals, polders and docks, and in a community of 
money-making Dutch traders. ‘The time, too, was a 
strange one fur the appearance of a contemplative re- 
cluse. The Continent was involved in wars of religion, 
wars of succession, and wara of ambition. Germany 
was convulsed and desolated by the Thirty Years’ War, 
which had not run out half its dreadful course. Gusta- 
vus Adolphus had fallen a week or two before. Dis- 
cords, uproars, contentions, were abroad throughout Eu- 
rope. Spinoza was born of a pure-blooded Jewish fam- 
ily which had left Portugal and sought in the Nether- 
lands a refuge from religious persecution. 
was in comfortable circumstances, and dwelt in a good 
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It was on the outskirts of the town, between the Amstel 
and the present network of docks about the Eastern 
Basin. The young Israelite, “in whom there was no 
guile,” early gave evidence of the quickness and perspi- 
cacity of his genius; but he was fragile in health and in 
frame. As he exhibited great avidity for an acquaint- 
ance with the Latin language, he was initiated into its 
mysteries, and was favored with the instructions of 
Francis van den Ende, subsequently a political refugee in 
France, and ultimately executed in that country on the 
charge of treasonable practices. Van den Ende had a 
daughter without grace of form or feature, but cultivated, 
sprightly, and intellectual, who is represented as having 
secured the devotions of her father’s pupil. The story 
has been rejected as a legend, on the ground of the girl’s 
juvenility. It is rendered more doubtful by the boy’s; 
but malitia supplet etuten. Whether true or not, there 
was no repetition of Abelard and Eloise. This remains 
the solitary charge of amatory inclinations brought 
against Spinoza. From such suspicions he is even 
freer than Gibbon. After having acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge of Latin, he devoted himself to the 
study of theology and of Hebrew, and won the approval 
of the rabbi Morteira. The fruits of these studies were 
revealed afterwards in the Tractatus Theologico-politi- 
cus. A predisposition to scepticism is supposed to have 
been implanted in his mind by his teacher, Van den 
Ende. His theological inquiries were certainly not 
prosecuted in a submissive or credulous spirit. He had 
an absorbing and undivided love of truth, or what he 
deemed to be truth. He pursued his speculations and 
deductions with entire fearlessness -and sincerity; he 
accepted their results with perfect conviction. He ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the Rabbinical litera- 
ture and of the Hebrew philosophers of the Middle Age, 
and seems to have conceived a special attachment for 
Maimonides. He was thus led to a thoroughly ration- 
alistic interpretation of the Scriptures and of the dog- 
mas of his hereditary creed. He accordingly contracted a 
repugnance to the doctrinal authority of the synagogue, 
and a distaste for theological investigation within the 
lines of Mosaism. He turned aside from this severe 
mistress to the easier yoke of philosophy, which al- 
lowed ampler range for the divagations of his restless 
mind. While still undecided, he fell in with the works 
of Des Cartes, from which he afterwards declared him- 
self to have derived all his knowledge of philosophy. 
It was a memorable contact and a notable admission. 
He was particularly struck with the position of Des 
Cartes that nothing should be accepted as true without 
sufficient reasons. This, of course, precluded any child- 
like and uncritical reception of the traditions of the 
Targum and the Cabala, and any unquestioning sub- 
mission to the precepts of religion, which “walks by 
faith, and not by sight.” He became meditative, re- 
served, retiring, self-contained. Such he was, probably, 
by natural temperament. The mind that broods over 
recondite speculations, whose “ thoughts wander through 
eternity,” and whose habitual associations are with the 
abstract, the impalpable, and the divine, narrows its 
communion with men, and finds few companions to 
share or to welcome its abstruse deductions or imagina- 
tions. He withdrew himself more and more from the 
Jewish doctors; he rarely attended the services of the 
synagogue; he became 
“ Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens, 
Insanijentis dum sapientiæ 
Consultus.” 

The suspicions and the anger of his despised coreligion- 
ists were aroused. ‘Their fanaticism was inflamed by 
the apprehended loss of a brilliant votary. Nor wasin- 
dignation diminished by the fear that he purposed giv- 
ing his adhesion to Christianity. This he never did. 
He always spoke reverently and dispassionately of the 


house near the Portuguese synagogue, where dealers in | New Covenant; but Christianity, as an authoritative 
old clothes and junk now congregate; but the locality 
was then a respectable and segregated part of the city. | 


creed, was inconsistent with the scheme of philosophy 
which he elaborated for himself. Spinoza belonged to 
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that class of eminent thinkers—like Grotius, Locke, 
Leibnitz, Kant—who were profoundly religious in spir- 
it, but not confined within formal theological bounda- 
ries. The Jews were so anxious to retain him in their 
sect—so desirous of avoiding the scandal of his renun- 
ciation of their religion—that they offered him a pen- 
sion of a thousand florins to remain with them, and to 
attend the synagogue occasionally. The bribe was re- 
fused. It was addressed to a spirit never mercenary, 
and more likely to be repelled than attracted by pecun- 
iary temptations. As he could not be seduced by 
gain, an attempt was made to remove him permanent- 
ly out of the way. As he came from the theatre or 
from the old Portuguese synagogue—for the accounts 
differ—an attempt was made to assassinate him. He 
preserved the vestments which had been pierced by the 
murderer’s dagger. 


“ See what a rent the envious Casca made !” 


Corruption and violence having equally failed to pre- 
vent Spinoza’s desertion of the synagogue, he was sol- 
emnly cut off from the chosen people. The excommu- 
nication seems to have severed him from the members 
of his own family, and he was reduced entirely to his 
own resources, The Jewish law has always required 
the acquisition of some handicraft as an assured means 
of support in case of necessity. Spinoza, accordingly, 
learned the art of grinding optical glasses, and depend- 
ed upon this for his future maintenance. He applied 
himself also to drawing. He withdrew from Amster- 
dam, where all his surroundings were embarrassing, and 
found a lodging with a friend in the country. How 
long he remained in the neighborhood of his native 
city is uncertain. In 1664 he removed to Rhinsburg, a 
small place between Leyden and the mouth of the Rhine, 
which is there a mean and sluggish stream, muddying 
through the fat and hollow land. He remained at 
Rhinsburg through the winter, and then changed his 
abode to Voorburg, a small town three miles from the 
Hague. Some three years thereafter he was induced to 
transfer his residence to the Hague itself, where he 
spent the short remainder of his life. From the time 
of his departure from Amsterdam his existence passed 
in secluded industry, mechanical and philosophical. By 
grinding lenses for optical instruments—an occupation 
much increased by the recent discovery of telescopes 
and microscopes—he secured a very modest but inde- 
pendent support. The rest of his time was assiduously 
employed in meditating his metaphysical scheme, or 
in pleasant conversation with the few friends who en- 
joyed his intimacy, or with admiring visitors. 

The only incidents in this monotonous life which de- 
serve mention are his visit to Utrecht to meet the great 
Conde, and his refusal of a professorship at Heidelberg. 
The first occurrence was due to an invitation from Stoupe, 
a Swiss colonel, commandant in Utrecht during Louis 
XIV’s Dutch war. Stoupe sent Spinoza a passport 
through the French lines, accompanied with the decla- 
ration of the prince de Conde’s solicitude to make his 
acquaintance. Condé was in Utrecht in 1672, but he 
was suffering from a severe wound in the wrist, received 
at the passage of the Rhine. He was in no condition 
to meet the Hebrew philosopher, and he set off for his 
seat at Chantilly as soon as he was able to travel. Spi- 
noza, however, after some delay, accepted Stoupe’s in- 
Vitation, perhaps with the hope of a secure refuge in 
France in case of his being driven out of Holland on ac- 
count of his opinions. He did not see Condé, who had 
left Utrecht before his arrival. When he got back to 
the Hague, he found much fermentation among the 
people, who regarded his visit to the French quarters 
as the visit of a spy, and as a proof of treasonable nego- 
tiations, Van der Spyck, with whom he lodged at the 
time, was alarmed by the popular commotion, and by 
the menace of danger to his house and to his lodger. 
Spinoza reassured him, stating that he could satisfacto- 
rily explain his journey to Utrecht; but that if the 
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rabble approached the door, he would go straight to 
them, even if they should tear him to pieces, as they 
had torn the De Witts. The massacre of the De Witts 
occurred on Aug. 22, 1672. Condé was wounded on 
June 12 in that year. Thus the proximate date of Spi- 
noza’s visit to Utrecht may be determined. 

The second incident was the offer, in 1673, of a pro- 
fessorship by the elector-palatine. The invitation was 
conveyed in the most gratifying and flattering manner. 
The chair of philosophy was offered. Entire freedom 
of speculation was accorded, on the understanding that 
there should be no offence to the recognised religion. 
It was a strange proposal, with a strange condition. 
It displaved the toleration of rationalistic tendencies 
which is so characteristic of Germany in our day. Yet 
it is not easy to discern how Spinozism could be taught 
without grave infringement of any form of Christianity. 
The invitation was declined in a graceful and piquant 
manner, because Spinoza had no disposition to teach 
instead of studying philosophy, could not determine the 
limits of the freedom conceded, and preferred the quiet 
of his private and solitary life to distinctions and emol- 
uments, 

This retired and equable existence was his delight. 
It was never broken at the Hague, except by intem- 
perate denunciations of his supposed opinions, which 
amused more than they disquieted him, though they 
prevented him from giving his Ethics and other lucu- 
brations to the public. The clamor which had been 
raised in Holland and throughout Europe by the publi- 
cation of his Tractatus Theologico-politicus, and the 
apprehension of louder clamor and more vehement op- 
position, induced him to withhold his Æthics from the 
world, when already preparing to give it to the press. 

The later years of Spinoza were rendered easy and 
comfortable by a modest annuity bequeathed to him by 
a friend. He had declined the chair at Heidelberg 
without regard to its revenues. He refused to dedicate 
a treatise to Louis XIV, even with the prospect of a rov- 
al pension. Simple, upright, independent, incorrupti- 
ble, self-sustained, of few and humble wants, he declined 
all favors which might in any way compromise his per- 
fect moral and intellectual freedom. Yet in his later 
years he was provided for without the necessity of his 
own labor, and was remitted to the enjoyment of his 
tranquil speculative activity. Simon De Vries, of Am- 
sterdam, presented him with two thousand florins, to 
enable him to live more at his ease. He rejected the 
gift, saying that he had no need of it, and that the pos- 
session of so large a sum would certainly interfere with 
his studies. When Simon approached his end, he de- 
termined to bequeath all his worldly goods to Spinoza, 
being himself without wife or child. Spinoza remon- 
strated with his friend, maintaining that the estate 
ought to be left to the decedent’s brother at Schiedam. 
This was accordingly done, on the condition that the 
brother should bestow a pension for life on Spinoza. 
Five hundred florins a year was the amount proposed 
by the heir. Spinoza pronounced the sum excessive, 
and insisted on its reduction to three hundred florins 
So small a sum sufficed for his maintenance, and for the 
satisfaction of his truly philosophic wants. 

Spinoza was small in frame, lean, sickly, and for twen- 
ty years threatened with consumption. His habits were 
always singularly abstemious, but care and watchful- 
ness in regard to his diet were required in his later life. 
Death came to him gently and unexpected. One Sun- 
day, in February, 1677, when his hosts returned home 
from the afternoon services, they found him dead, and 
the physician, in whose presence he had died, departed. 
He had come down stairs at noon, and had conversed 
freely with them in regard to the morning sermon which 
they had heard. Unseemly litigation sprang up over 
his remains, and after his remains were committed to 
the ground. Petty accounts for shaving, for furnish- 
ing drugs, for drawing up the inventory of his beggarly 
chattels, were hastily and urgently presented. His sis- 
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ter Rebecca, who seems to have utterly slighted him 
while alive, claimed the inheritance of his effects, but 
refused to pay his small debts without being assured 
that a surplus would be left after this were done. All 
claims were paid by De Vries, of Schiedam, who seems 
also to have defrayed the funeral expenses. His prop- 
erty was sold by public vendue, and brought only three 
hundred and ninety florins and fourteen sous, after de- 


ducting some ten florins for the expenses of sale. It 


consisted of a meagre supply of plain clothing, two 
silver buckles, a few books and stamps, some polished 
glasses and implements for polishing them. He 
left behind what was more than worldly wealth—the 
memory of a pure, simple, unambitious, modest, and 
innocent life, industriously employed in high and ear- 
mest speculation, void of offence towards God or man, 
except for that most dangerous of all offences—sincere 
but pernicious error in regard to the highest principles 
and to the highest objects of human interest. What 
finite mind shall undertake to weigh in the balance hon- 
esty of motive and sincerity of conduct against intel- 
lectual delusions? Spinoza was buried with decent 
respect at the Hague, Feb. 21, 1677, 

II. Works.—There is inevitable perplexity and con- 
fusion in any attempt to enumerate the works of Spino- 
za with any design of exhibiting their chronological suc- 
cession or the development of his philosophical views. 
His most important productions were not given to the 
world till after his death, and some have been discov- 
ered and edited only in recent years. But one work of 
any note was published by himself. Yet, before its pub- 
lication, his most characteristic tenets were already en- 
tertained by him, and were gradually moulding them- 
selves into shape, and receiving further development 
and increased precision till the very moment of his 
death. Taking his collected works as they are now 
presented to us, it is usually impossible to fix the dates 
at which his conclusions were reached, or to indicate 
the relation in time which they bear to the general body 
of his doctrine. This uncertainty, however, is rendered 
less annoying by the remarkable consonance or consist- 
ency, or, rather, by the inflexible rigidity and dry pre- 
cision, of his system from its first conception to its final 
exposition. His /thics constitutes his philosophy prop- 
er. They had been commenced before his first published 
work, though they were not published till after he had 
passed away. About the same time with their con- 
ception was printed his first work, a summary of the 
Cartesian philosophy. In this the geometrical proced- 
ure, so characteristic of his mode of reasoning and so 
rigorously but provokingly employed in his £thics, is 
already used. Before either of these works was com- 
posed, he had probably written his short tractate On 
God, Man, and Happiness, which was edited for the first 
time in very late vears. In this recently recovered pro- 
duction are already discernible the cardinal principles 
more fully, and in some respects diversely, elaborated 
in his later treatises. It would appear that Spinoza’s 
philosophy revealed itself to him, in its first manifesta- 
tion, virtually such as it was in its ultimate realization. 
It is so simple in essence, though so elaborate in detail, 
that this may well have been so. There was no elas- 
ticity, no mutability, in the essential thought, and there- 
fore growth or serious alteration was foreign to its nat- 
ure. The geometrical procedure was in intimate har- 
mony with this changeless character of principle and 
reasoning, and its adoption may have as readily prede- 
termined the philosophy as have been induced by it. 
Of course, under these circumstances, the chronological 
order of the production of the several works of Spinoza, 
or even of their rudimentary contemplation, ceases to be 
of anv marked philosophical import, and his chief works 
may be noted simply in the order of their appearance. 
In 1663, when Spinoza was thirty-one years of age, was 
issued from the press Renati Des Cartes Principtorum 
Philosophie Pars I et II More Geometrico Demonstrate. 
He had already exchanged his Hebrew name of Baruch 
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for the Latin name of Benedict. This treatise was mere- 
ly a synopsis and logical presentation of the Cartesian 
philosophy, originally drawn up for a friend, It is no 
part of his own philosophy. Nevertheless, it is worthy 
of note that Spinoza’s metaphysical career began with 
a systematization of Cartesianism, and that the geomet- 
rical method is employed in his earliest publication. 
The dawn of his peculiar dogmas may also be detected 
in it. In 1670 appeared his Tractatus Theologico-po- 
liticus, which aroused a storm of violent denunciation, 
and was the chief cause of his being regarded by his 


contemporaries as the prince of atheists. To this trea- 


tise attention was necessarily confined in his own day, 
as it was the only exhibition of his views offered to the 
public; but there was no reason for its engrossing so 
exclusively the consideration of the ensuing century. 
It is not surprising that polemics should have attached 
themselves chiefly to this work, for it is much more lev- 
el to the general apprehension than either the Ethics or 
the Reformation of the Understanding, as it deals not 
with the rarefied abstractions of ontology, but with the 
received notions in regard to prophecy, the inspiration 
and interpretation of the Scriptures, and kindred topics 
which lie at the foundation of revealed religion. The 
Tractatus Theologico-politicus was pure aud bold ra- 
tionalism. It was to the 17th century what Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus has been to the 19th; and the latter may 
be considered as only the development of the former. 
It is true that genuine Spinozism is implied in this work; 
but this is not its prominent characteristic. The most 
obvious points, which at once provoked antagonism, are 
briefly indicated by Henry Oldenburg in a letter dated 
Nov. 15, 1675. He specities the confusion of God with 
nature, the rejection of the authority and worth of mir- 
acles, the concealment of his views of the incarnation, 
of the satisfaction, and of the nature of Christ. These 
important subjects are, however, not what is most prom- 
inent in the treatise, whose special purpose is expressed 
in its full title: A Thevlogico-political Treatise, contain- 
ing Several Dissertations, in which it is Shown that the 
Freedom of Philosophy is not only Compatible with the 
Maintenance of Piety and with Public Tranquillity, but 
thut it cannot be Violated without Violating at the same 
time both Piety and Public Tranquillity. The work was 
a revelation of the general movement of the century. 
In 1644 John Milton asserted the freedom of the press 
in his Areopagitica ; in 1647 Jeremy Taylor produced 
his Liberty of Prophesying, advocating freedom of relig- 
ious ministrations; in 1670 appeared Spinoza's Tracta- 
tus Theologico-politicus, urging wnrestricted freedom of 
philosophy, and especially in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. In 1689 Locke published the 
first of his Letters on Toleration, urging entire religious 
freedom. ‘The closing years of the century were pre- 
eminently the age of the freethinkers. Spinoza’s trea- 
tise may therefore be considered as a manifestation of 
the spirit of the time, not as an abnormal phenomenon. 
Spinoza was only one of a throng: 
“ he above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 
..- by merit raised 
To that bad e 


minence.” 
We cannot enter into the details of this treatise, signifi- 
cant as they are. They are not Spinoza’s philosophy, 
though they are concomitants of his philosophy. The 
treatise, though first in order of publication, was a con- 
sequence rather than a cause of his philosophy, which 
was not fairly exhibited during his lifetime. The Eth- 
ica, which is his philosophy, was apparently constructed 
between 1662 and 1665, but not published till 1677, among 
his Opera Posthuma, which contained, besides his Trac- 
tatus Politicus, his Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, 
Epistole Doctorum Virorum, and bis Compendium Gram- 
matice Lingue Hebraice. His Reformation of the Un- 
derstanding and his Ethics will be noticed under the head 
of his Philosophy; so will the Letters, as far as may be 
found expedient, for they are chiefly comments upor 


his doctrine. The Tractatus Politicus was perhaps 
suggested by The Leviathan of Hobbes, but differs great- 
ly from it in spirit and conclusion, though largely ac- 
cordant with it in general procedure. Hobbes favored 
despotic authority. Spinoza upheld regulated and ra- 
tional freedom under every form of government. Arbi- 
trary restraints were foreign to his mental and moral 
habits, and had been rendered repugnant to him by the 
bitter experiences of himself and of his teacher, Van den 
Ende. The Hebrew Grammar requires no further com- 
memoration. Several other works have been ascribed, 
correctly or incorrectly, to Spinoza. Some of them have 
been lost. A number of marginal notes have been pre- 
served and published. A little treatise of much interest 
was discovered and printed several years ago. This 
isthe Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en deszelfs 
Welstand. It is preserved in the Dutch version, not in 
the original text. The chief value of the essay is that 
it contains clear indications of the peculiar doctrines of 
Spinoza, and gives the earliest view of them. It was 
probably composed before 1661; possibly as early as 
1654-5. In the latter case, Spinoza would have been 
only twenty-two or twenty-three at the time. It thus 
reveals the precocity of his scheme and the singular 
consistency of his intellectual development. The chron- 
ological order of Spinoga’s works thus appears to have 
been almost exactly the reverse of their order of publi- 
cation. ‘There is a somewhat analogous indication in 
the development of his philosophy. His conclusions 
seem to have been first settled, then principles discov- 
ered for them, then definitions and axioms invented, and 
then demonstrations devised. This will explain the er- 
ror of the dogmas, the arbitrariness and invalidity of the 
premises, and their singularly logical evolution into the 
anticipated results. 

III. Philosophy.—With an author so systematic as 
Spinoza, so curious in the establishment of all details, so 
methodically scrupulous in their demonstration and con- 
catenation, it is impossible to deal, in a work of this 
kind, otherwise than by a summary treatment of his 
most distinctive principles. A full and formal exam- 
ination would demand as close and as minute a criticism 
as was bestowed by Leibnitz upon Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding. Book by book, paragraph by 
paragraph, would have to be tested. For such a pro- 
ceeding there is no room here. A bird's-eye view must 
suffice. The details of any philosophy are, however, of 
secondary importance. If correctly established, they 
flow of necessity from the principles; if incorrectly de- 
duced, they may discredit the philosopher, but they are 
no fair exhibition of the philosophy, and may be disre- 
garded in a brief estimate of its character and value. 
The method is the chief concern. The principles come 
next, and they are usually determined, in large meas- 
ure, by the method. All, then, that can be attempted 
at present will be to point out the characteristic pro- 
cedure of Spinoza, and his fundamental principles. 
These determine and distinguish the philosophy, in its 
essence, its type, and its worth. For the purpose con- 
templated two of Spinoza’s works will suffice—the Ref- 
ormation of the Understanding, which presents a frag- 
mentary view of his method, and the Ethics, which con- 
tain his philosophy. The Letters are chiefly elucida- 
tions of the doctrine. 

The treatise on the Reformation of the Understanding 
was a posthumous work, and was left a fragment. Its 
composition, in its first draft, probably dates back to the 
period following the commencement of the Ethics, to 
which work it may serve as an introduction. Untin- 
ished as it is, it may explain the philosophical tenden- 
cies, the philosophical relations, and the philosophical 
procedure of its author. Spinoza had been inducted 
into speculative pursuits by the study of the works of 
Des Cartes. His tirst publication was an abstract of 
Cartesianism. He was Cartesian by descent, Cartesian 
bv intellectual habit, and remained Cartesian to the 
end, He was, indeed, hyper-Cartesian, as Leibnitz rec- 


ognised, He only pushed the Cartesian method and 
the Cartesian doctrine to their furthest consequences. 
There are two leading dogmas of Des Cartes—one con- 
cerned with his method, the other with his doctrine. 
The former is that a clear idea is a true one, since the 
mind contains within itself the germs of truth, in the 
form of innate ideas. The latter is that mind and mat- 
ter constitute the universe, as thought and extension: 
that they are entirely diverse, and cannot act upon each 
other. See Des Carres. These two dogmas consti- 
tute the starting-points of Spinozism, in procedure and 
in system. “To have a certain knowledge of the 
truth,” says Spinoza, “it is sufficient to have a clear 
idea” (comp. Ethics, pt. ii, prop. xliii). “ Ideas which 
are clear and distinct can never be false.” What is 
clear, then, is certain; what is certain, is true; and 
the mind is both the source and the judge of true knowl- 
edge. This is Cartesianism. Spinoza recognised four 
different kinds of knowledge, according to their origin 
and according to their adequacy. Intuition, the high- 
est grade, is alone wholly satisfactory (comp. Ethics. pt. 
ii, prop. xl). The influence of Platonism upon both 
Des Cartes and Spinoza is here manifest. Nothing is 
true which is not presented as a clear and adequate 
idea, A clear and adequate idea is necessarily true. 
The invalidity of these assumptions need not be insist- 
ed upon. They are the foundation of Spinoza’s method. 

The object of life is to attain a knowledge of the 
truth—of the truth of being, of absolute truth. All oth- 
er aims are relatively unimportant. Everything but 
this is merely secondary. Worldly temptations, world- 
ly enjoyments, wealth, power, honors, indulgences, dis- 
tract the mind, and unfit it for such high contempla- 
tions, and for their earnest prosecution. They should 
be renounced, in order to secure the serene tempera- 
ment and the unclouded vision and the unselfish devo- 
tion which the genuine pursuit of truth demands, Thus 
only can the attainment of clear, and therefore of true, 
ideas be expected. But, besides the knowledge of prin- 
ciples, which are the data of reasoning, the knowledge 
of the consequences of these principles, and of the re- 
ciprocal relations of such consequences, must be ac- 
quired. First principles, or disconnected ideas, are the 
beginning of knowledge, not its body. All possible con- 
sequences are evolved from them, but they must be 
traced in their relations and their interdependences 
This must be done by the strictest reasoning, without 
suffering the interference of any obscure, vague, or im- 
perfect notions. Such reasoning must be distinct and 
conclusive in all its stages, coercive of assent, and rig- 
idly demonstrative. The strictest form of demonstra- 


‘tion is geometrical, hence geometrical reasoning alone 


can suffice for the requirements of a true exposition of 
true doctrine. It will be noted that Spinoza does not 
pursue the course of investigation, but the course of de- 
velopment. He always proceeds u priori. His prin- 
ciples, whether admissible or not, are data, are assump- 
tions. The sufficient proof of their truth with him is 
their lucidity. Thence every position is reached sim- 
ply by deduction. Pascal, one of the greatest of math- 
ematicians, had luminously shown the inapplicability 
of mathematical reasoning to unmathematical topics 
But the Cartesian dogma of clear ideas being necessa- 
rily true engrossed the mind of Spinoza, and determined 
his whole method. Cartesianism was dominant throag> 
out Europe. ‘The brightest minds were occupied is 
questioning Cartesianism, in refuting objections re 
moving discords, supplying deficiencies, and assuring its 
coherence and completeness. In one fundamental re- 
spect Cartesianism was unsatisfactory and inexplicable. 
There was a serious flaw in a cardinal doctrine whxd 
exacted redress, The universe consisted of thought 
and extension, mind and matter. Everything fell um- 


der one or the other category, or was composed of both. 
But. mind and matter were asserted to be wholly dis- 
tinct and incommunicable. Neither was capable of act- 
ing on the other. 


How were the functions of life. tbe 
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actions of rational beings, the conduct of creatures ca- 
pable of spontaneous movement, to be accounted for? 
Here was the knot which Cartesianism could not untie, 
which must be untied before Cartesianism could be 
completely valid. The same knot, in a disguised form, 
3s still perplexing speculation. Various solutions of the 
difficulty were proposed; all have proved extravagant 
and inadequate. See LEIBNITZ; MALEBRANCHE. Spi- 
noza accepted the postulates of Des Cartes, and appre- 
ciated the difficulty which rent Cartesianism from crown 
to sole. If he could only obtain clear ideas of mind 
and matter, their relations to each other would be dis- 
cerned and the problem would be solved. Mind and 
matter constitute the universe; they are variously con- 
joined; they suffer concurrent modifications; they act 
continually in harmony, yet they cannot act upon each 
other. The only conclusion consonant with these posi- 
tions is that mind and matter are essentially one and 
the same; that they are diverse aspects of a single ex- 
istence, and that they are distinguished by merely ap- 
parent and accidental differences. If the same, they 
must be, and must have been, the same at all times and 
throughout all eternity, through all their changes and 
in all their forms. There is no longer any need of ex- 
plaining their reciprocal interaction, for there is no inter- 
action. There is no necessity for any divine pre-ordi- 
nation or divine co-operation to bring about material 
changes coincidently with mental determinations, be- 
cause, as the universe is reduced to absolute unity, the 
Divinity is itself embraced in that unity—is, indeed, that 
unity. There is inconclusiveness in the reasoning, no 
doubt; if there were no inconclusiveness, Spinozism 
would be true. It is not meant to be asserted that Spi- 
noza consciously pursued the course of reasoning here 
presumed, or has anywhere formally developed it. The 
foundations of his philosophy are intuitive, according 
to his own principles. But from his essay on the Ref- 
ormaution of the Understanding, from the constitution of 
his Ethics, from the whole complexion of his scheme, 
from the Cartesianism which furnished his point of de- 
parture, and the correction of Cartesianism which he 
submitted as his system, it is certain that he must have 
instinctively pursued this or a like line of reasoning. 

Everything is thus swallowed up in the Divinity. 
God is all, and all is God—not interchangeably, for that 
would be materialistic theism, which is practical athe- 
ism; but with the precedence and exclusiveness of the 
divine, and that is idealistic pantheism. ‘Things are 
not preordained, or predetermined, or prearranged, but 
preinvolved. Whatever phenomena arise, whatever 
changes occur, they are the transitory manifestations 
of some modification of the divine activity, ‘There is 
mutation of accidents, there is no mutation of essence. 
The waves swell and roar upon the ocean, the bubbles 
burst upon the waves, but the ocean remains identical- 
ly the same— 


“Such as creation’s dawn beheld.” 


But there is no creation, there is only transfiguration 
through the incessant evolution and revolution of one 
eternal being. All possibilities are cuntained in this 
being, and all possibilities come into act, not coinci- 
dently or contemporaneously, but in diverse order and 
position. There is but one existence, one substance, 
but infinite forms. “There cannot be, and we cannot 
conceive, any other substance than God.” “ Whatever 
is,is in God; and nothing can be, nor can be conceived, 
without God” (Ethics, pt. 1, prop. xiv, xv). These are 
foregone conclusions, They are involved in the third 
and sixth definitions of the first part. The definitions 
are assumptions, and arbitrary assumptions. All Spi- 
nozism is latent in Spinoza’s definition of substance, as 
all possibilities and eventualities are enclosed in the 
Spinozistic Divinity. But Spinoza’s definition of sub- 
stance is altogether alien from the definitions and con- 
ceptions of the Greek and other philosophers. With 
the latter, substance is shadowy and almost inappre- 
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hensible, the final residuum after everything conceiva- 
ble has been separated from the aggregate of accidents, 
properties, and other constituents. With Spinoza, it is 
the cause and body of those accidents and properties, 
and of what else there may be. In both cases, it is 
true, it is the foundation, the underlying aliquid neces- 
sartum—ro vroxeipevov. With Spinoza it is every- 
thing, with the rest it is nothing that can be conceived. 
From the unity of substance and the concomitant uni- 
versality of the Divinity, all Spinozism follows of neces- 
sity, and its pantheistic character is also a necessary 
consequence, with or without geometrical deduction. 
We have exhibited only the roots of the doctrine; the 
trunk, the branches, the leaves, the blossoms, and the 
fruit all spring from them. We have not the space to 
pursue Spinoza through all the imtricacies of his sys- 
tem. It is only necessary to add to the explanations 
already given that the Ethics of Spinoza include ontol- 
ogy, psychology, and deontologv. The treatise is dis- 
tributed into five parts: I. On God; II. On the Nature 
and Origin of the Soul; III. On the Nature and Origin 
of the Passions; IV. On the Slavery of Man, or the 
Strength of the Passions; V. On the Power of the Un- 
derstanding, or the Liberty of Man. This freedom is 
very delusive. Man has no freedom of volition or of 
action. The only freedom accorded by Spinoza is free- 
dom from other constraint than the necessities of his 
nature (Ethics, pt. ii, prop. xlviii; pt. iii, def. ii, prop. ii, 
etc.). 

In the rigorous demonstrations of Spinoza, though 
the validity of the demonstration may be sometimes 
contested, there are many acute and profound observa- 
tions. Nothing can be more surprising or more inspir- 
iting than his deduction and enforcement of every duty 
and of every virtue in the fifth part. There is a nice 
distinction between Natura naturans and Natura na- 
turatu which has become so celebrated and is often so 
convenient that it should not be left without notice 
(Ethics, pt. i, prop. xxix, Schol.). With Spinoza, Na- 
tura naturans is the divine substance considered as op- 
erating cause; Natura naturata the divine substance 
considered as effect or modification. With philosophers 
of dissimilar tenets, Natura naturans signifies nature in 
her silent operation producing the appropriate results ; 
and Natura naturata the results of such operation. 

There is ample temptation for further comment and 
for abundant reflection, but these must be reluctantly 
renounced, From the brief survey of the essential char- 
acter of Spinozism, it will be evident that the doctrine 
is the purest and completest pantheism—the purest in 
every sense. It is pantheism, and has consequently af- 
finities and correspondences with all fashions of panthe- 
ism. Jt is inevitably opposed to all revealed religion, 
vet it is steeped through and through in the Divinity ; 
but in an endless, formless, indiscriminate, impersonal, 
and mistaken Divinity. Itis the reductio ad absurdum 
of Cartesianism. It therefore instituted no sect and 
invited no acolytes. The philosophy became a target 
and a butt, and when new forms of error menaced re- 
ligion it passed away, and has been too little remem- 
bered. The memory of the clear spirit, the noble nat- 
ure, and the unspotted life of Spinoza should not be al- 
lowed to sink into oblivion. 

IV. Literature.—B, de Spinoza Opera Omnia, ed. Pau- 
lus (Jena, 1802-3); id. ed. Gfrörer (Stuttg. 1830); id. 
ed. Bruder (Lips. 1843-46); Saisset, Euvres de Spinoza 
(Par. 1842); Prat, Euvres Completes de Spinoza (ibid. 
1866); Van Vloten, Ad B. de Spinoza Opera que Su- 
persunt Omnia Suppl. (Amst. 1869); Schaarsmidt, B. 
de Spinoza, Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en 
deszelfs Welstand (ibid. 1869); Sigwart, B. de Spinoza’s 
Kurzer Tractat von Gott,dem Menschen und dessen Gliick- 
seligkeit (Tiib. 1870); Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-po- 
liticus (Lond. 1877) ; Janet, Spinoza, Dieu, [ Homme, et la 
Reéeatitude (Par. 1878); Bayle, Dict. Hist. Crit. s. v. “ Spi- 
noza;” Dietz, Ben. von Spinoza, nach Leben und Lehren 
(Leips. 1783); Jacobi, Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza (ibid. 


1785); Philipson, Leben B. von Spinoza (Mannh. 1790) ; 
Heine, Rev. des Deux Mondes, Nov. 1834; Martin, Diss. 
de Phil. B. de Spinoza (Par. 1836); Auerbach, Spinoza, 
ein hist. Roman (Stuttg. 1837) ; id. Spinoza, ein Denker- 
Leben (Mannh. 1855) ; Thomas, Spinoza als Metaphysi- 
ker (Konigsb. 1840); Saintes, Hist. de la Vie et des Œu- 
vres de Spinoza ( Par. 1843); Saisset, Hist. du Spino- 
zisme ; Hebler, Spinoza's Lehre, etc. (Berne, 1850) ; Von 
Orelli, Spinoza’s Leben und Lehre (Aarau, 1850); Van 
Vloten, Baruch @ Espinoza (Amst. 1862); Saisset, Mai- 
monide et Spinoza, in the Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1862; 
Van der Linde, Spinoza, sein Leben, etc. (Gotting. 1862) ; 
Lehmann, Spinoza, sein Lebensbild, etc. (Wiirzb. 1864); 
Fischer, B. Spinoza’s Leben und Charakter (Mannh. 
1865); Nourrisson, Spinoza et le Naturalisme Contem- 
porain (Par. 1866) ; Janet, Spinoza et le Spinozisme, in 
the Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1867; Arnold, A Word 
More ubout Spinoza, in Macmillan’s Mag. 1868; Hann, 
Die Ethik Spinoza’s und die Philosophie Des Cartes 
(Innsbr. 1876); Camerer, Die Lehre Spinoza’s (ibid. 
1877); Rothschild [Rabbi], Spinoza (ibid. 1877) ; Gins- 
burg, Leben Spinoza’s (Leips. 1876); Willis, B. de Spi- 
noza, his Ethics, Life, and Correspondence (Lond. 1870) ; 
Renan, Address at the Opening of Spinoza’s Monument 
at the Hague, Feb. 21, 1877. See the Contemporary Rev. 
March, 1877; Lond. Quar., Rev. 1877; Frohschammer, 
Die Bedeutung der Einbildungskraft in der Philosophie 
Kant’s und Spinoza’s (1879); First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 358 
sq. (G.F. H.) 


Spinster, a term applied to an unmarried woman 
in legal documents, and in banns or proclamations of 
marriage. Spinster, with the old termination, is the 
female of spinner, as songster is of singer, seamster or 
semster of seamer. King Alfred, in his will, calls the 
male side of his house the spear side, and the female 
the spindle side. The term is derived from the old oc- 
cupation of women. 


Spire (spira), an acutely pointed termination given 
to towers and turrets, forming the roof, and usually car- 
ried up to a great height. It is doubtful whether any 
very decided approach towards a spire was made till a 
considerable time after the introduction of the Norman 
style: at this period spires were sometimes adopted 
both on turrets and towers, and were generally made to 
correspond with them in their plan. Thus the circular 
turrets at the east end of the Church of St. Peter, at 

Oxford, terminate in small 
circular spires; an octago- 
nal turret at the west end 
of Rochester Cathedral has 
an octagonal spire; and the 
square towers of the 
churches of Than and St. 
Contét, and several others 
near Caen, in Normandy, 
are surmounted with pyr- 
amids or square spires. 
They were at first of very 
low proportions compared 
with later structures, and 
in truth were little more 
than pyramidal roofs. The 
whole of the existing spec- 
imens of this date are of 
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1. Turret, St. Peter's Church, 
Oxford, cir. A.D. 1160. 

2. Turret, Rochester Cathe- 
dral, cir. A.D. 1160. 

8 Pinnacle, Bishop's Cleeve 
Church, Gloucestershire, 
cir. A.D. 1150. 

4. Than Church, near Caen, 
Normandy, cir. A.D. 1080. 





stone, and rise from the 
outer surface of the walls, 
so as to have no parapet 
or gutter round the base. 
These pyramids become 
gradually more elongated 
as they are later in date, 
and clearly led the way to 
the spire. 


As the Farly English style arose, considerably great- 
er elevation was given to spires, although they were 
still very frequently less acute than they afterwards be- 
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5. Almondsbury Church, Gloucestershire, cir. A.D. 1258. 
6. Salisbury Cathedral, cir. A.D. 1350. 
T. St. Mary’s Church, Cheltenham, cir. A.D. 1300. 


came, as at Ryhall, Rutland; Barnack and Ringstead 
Northamptonshire; and Christ Church Cathedral, Ox- 
ford. With the exception of a few rare examples, spire! 
at this period were always octagonal; and when placed 
on square towers, the angles of the tower not covered 
by the base of the spire were occupied by pinnacles or 
by masses of masonry mace to slope back against the 
spire. At the bot- 
tom of each of the 
four cardinal sides 
was usually a large 
opening with the 
jambs built perpen- 
dicularly, so that 
the head stood out 
from the spire and 
was usually finish- 
ed with a steep 
pediment. Above 
these, at some con- 
siderable distance, 
smaller openings 
of a similar kind 
were generally in- 
troduced on the al- 
ternate sides; these 
openings are called 
spire-lights. The 
top of the spire ter- 
minated with a fin- 
ial and a cross or 
vane, Spires were `$ 
still usually made 
to rise from the ex- 
terior of the tower 
walls without a par- i 
apet, a mode of con- - 
struction which is Ringetead, cir. 1300. 
distinguished in 

some districts by the term broach, the name of spire 
being confined to such structures as have gutters ami 
parapets round their bases. Fine examples of spires of 
this date exist in Normandy, and at Bampton and Wit- 
ney, Oxfordshire, and various other places. 

During the prevalence of the Decorated stvle spires 
were almost always very acute; they generally had per- 
apets and gutters round them, though the broach spares 
are by no means uncommon at this date, as at Stamford 
and Crick, Northamptonshire. Decorated spires did m4 
differ materially from Early English spires, except is 
the character of the details and the amount of ennch- 
ments, which now began to be introduced in profuse 
Crockets were often carved on the angles, as at Cay- 
thorpe, and small bands of panelling or other ornaments 
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formed round them 
at different heights; 
the openings also 
were more enrich- 
ed, and the pinna- 
cles on the angles 
of the tower were 
enlarged, and were 
not unfrequently 
gy; connected with the 
WA l spire by small fiy- 
m ing buttresses. 
Fine examples of 
this style are the 
spires of Salisbury 
Cathedral and of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

In the Perpendic- 
ular style the same 
general arrange- 
ment was contin- 
ued, although the 
character of the 
details and enrich- 
ments was altered 
in common with 
those of the other 
features of Gothic 
architecture. At 
this period broach 
spires appear to 
have been aban- 
doned—at least, no 
example of one of this date can be referred to. The 
foregoing observations refer to spires of stone, but they 
were often also made of timber and covered either with 
lead or shingles, the greater part of these were broach- 
es, but they were sometimes surrounded by a parapet 
at the base. Many specimens of timber spires covered 
with shingles are to be met with in the counties of Sur- 
rey, Sussex, Kent, and Essex, and in some other places. 

Small spires of open work, of timber, are sometimes 
placed at the east end of the naves of large foreign 
churches. In some of these the Lady-bell (or Sanctus- 
bell) is placed. The conjunction of a tower and spire 
forms a steeple. The following is the measurement of 
celebrated steeples above the ground: Old St. Paul’s, 
527 ft., Salisbury, 404 ft.; St. Michael’s, Coventry, 320 
ft.; Norwich, 309 ft.; Louth, 294 ft.; Chichester, 271 ft.; 
Strasburg, 500 ft.; Vienna, 441 ft.; Antwerp, 406 ft. ; 
Freiberg, 385 ft.; Chartres, 353 ft.; St. Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin, 223 ft., Glasgow, 225 ft. The spire of Amiens, 
called the golden steeple, from its gilded crockets, is 
422 ft.; of Cologne, 510 ft.; the highest pinnacle of 
Milan. 355 ft.; the dome of St. Peter’s, 434 ft.; Flor- 
ence, 387 ft.; and Segovia, 330 ft. See Parker, Gloss. 
of Architecture, 3. v.; Lee, Gloss, of Liturg. Terms ; 
Walcott, Sacred Archeol. s. v. 
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Spire, Caythorpe, cir. 1320. 
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Spire, or Exupére, Sr., first bishop of Bayeux, 
was born, according to some, in Rome, and came to 
Gaul about A.D. 68, with Denis, Saturnin, and other 
bishops, whom they pretend to have been sent by 
pope Clement. This opinion, followed in the diocese 
of Bayeux, is in contradiction with the chronology 
of its bishops; and it is also necessary, in accordance 
with the majority of writers, to fix the epoch of his 
arrival towards the end of the fourth century. 
He died about 405, and was buried at the end of 
Mt. Phaunus, where he had begun to preach the 
Christian faith, His remains, transferred in the 
16th century to Corbeil, where a church was erect- 
ed in his memory, were burned, Feb. 8, 1679, in 
the presence of the municipality. His festival is on 
Aug. 1. 


Spire Cross. In medieval times every church 
spire was crowned and surmounted by an ornamental 
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cross. Its form was 
very varied, and fre- 
quently the repre- 
sentation of a cock 
was placed at the 
top, while at the foot 
of the cross was ‘a 
globe, signifying the 
influence and power 
of the cross over the 
world. The richest 
examples of spire 
crosses are found in 
France and Ger- 
many. That from 
the pencil of Mr. Pu- 
gin, in the accompa- 
nying cut, is not un- 
like the cross sur- 
mounting the spire 
of Amiens Cathe- 
dral. 

Spires, Diets 
oF. Spires, or Spire 
(Germ. Speyer; anc. 
Novitomdgus, after- 
wards Nemétes). is a 
city of Bavaria, at 
the confluence of the 
Speyerbach with the 
Rhine, once the resi- 
dence of the German 
emperors, but now greatly reduced, having been nearly 
destroyed by the French in 1689. It is noted in eccle- 
siastical history for the meetings held there by the Re- 
formers. 

I. The first diet had been ordered to convene Feb. 
1, 1526, at Esslingen, but was afterwards directed to 
meet at Spires on May 1. It did not begin its delib- 
erations, however, until June 26. The situation at the 
time was favorable to the evangelical cause, inasmuch 
as the peace of Madrid, concluded between the emperor 
Charles V and Francis I, the king of France (January, 
1526), had been broken by Francis, with the consent of 
the pope. All Western Europe was leagued together to 
destroy the preponderating power of the imperial house. 
The Turks threatened to invade Germany, and the Tor- 
gau alliance had compacted the Protestant states into a 
formidable power. The Protestant princes accordingly 
assumed a bold attitude, and from the time of their ar- 
rival caused their preachers to hold daily services, at 
which thousands of people were present. The religious 
question was prominent from the beginning of the diet. 
The imperial commissioners announced that the em- 
peror had determined to maintain the existing order in 
religious matters until a council should arrange a differ- 
ent order, and demanded that new innovations agreea- 
ble to the teaching of Luther and contrary to the Edict 
of Worms should not be undertaken, besides calling at- 
tention to ordinary matters pertaining to the general 
conduct of the empire and to its needs. Debates imme- 
diately ensued, in which the lay estates directed atten- 
tion towards the many and notorious abuses existing in 
the Church, and the imperial cities demanded the ab- 
rogation of erroneous and dangerous customs. They 
asserted that it was impossible to tell when, if ever, a 
general Christian council might be convened. ‘These ar- 
guments prevailed. The complaints so presented were 
given to a committee, which reported that baptism and 
the Lord’s supper should alone be regarded as sacra- 
ments; that the laity should partake of the cup; and 
that the vernacular should be employed in the admin- 
istration of the sacraments. A second committee re- 
ported, advising the exercise of liberty in the points 
named by the former committee, and, in addition, rec- 
ommending the abrogation of celibacy and an intelli- 
gent preaching of the Word of God. At this point the 
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commissioners introduced instructions, dated March 23, 
which prohibited them from accepting any action on 
the part of the diet that did not harmonize with the 
traditional doctrines and usages, and required them to 
promote the execution of the Edict of Worms. The 
elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse took im- 
mediate measures to depart from Spires; and the diffi- 
culties which surrounded the emperor, joined with the 
counsels of his advisers, now led him to employ more 
conciliatory language. He wrote to his brother Ferdi- 
nand that he was determined to win over the Evangel- 
icals with kindness, and to submit their doctrines to a 
council; and the recess of the diet, dated August 27, de- 
creed that a universal—or at least a national—council 
should be called within a year, and that in matters 
treated of in the Edict of Worms each state should, 
during the interval, behave so as to be able to render 
account to God and the emperor. The Evangelical 
cause was thus accorded a season of quiet, during which 
its adherents drew more firmly together, and consoli- 
dated the Church. See the Acta of the diet in Luther’s 
Werke (Walch’s ed.), xvi, 243 sq.; Veesenmayer, Die 
Verhandlungen auf dem Reichstage zu Speyer im Jahre 
1526, etc., in Vater’s Archiv, 1825, i, 22 sq.; Ranke, 
Deutsche Gesch. ii, 354 sq. ; id. Fürsten u. Volker von Süd- 
europa, ii, 100 sq.; Neudecker, Merkw. A kenstiicke aus 
dem Zeitalter d. Reformation, i, 19 sq. 

II. The second Diet of Spires was occasioned by the 
more favorable conditions which the political relations 
of the emperor assumed, in consequence of which he felt 
himself able to enforce what was always his real desire, 
the repression of the Evangelical movement in Germa- 
ny. When Francis I of France sued for peace, and the 
pope was induced to renew amicable relations, the coun- 
cil promised in the recess of the first diet was no longer 
thought of by the emperor. He declared that he would 
no longer tolerate such disobedience to his commands as 
was manifest in the disregard of the Edict of Worms, 
and asserted that the existing differences in matters 
pertaining to the faith were the occasion from which 
sprang the troubles of the empire. He appointed com- 
missaries, at the head of whom was his brother Ferdi- 
nand, and ordered the convening of a diet at Spires, to 
open Feb. 1, 1529. The date was afterwards changed 
to the 21st of that month; but the opening was delayed 
until March 15. The Romish party was strongly in 
the majority, and had been embittered by the fraud of 
Pack (q. v.), until its members were thoroughly deter- 
mined to execute the emperor’s instructions designed to 
overthrow the Evangelical teachings and Church order. 
The Evangelicals, as at the first Diet of Spires, were de- 
nied the use of a church, and were compelled to wor- 
ship in their lodgings. Attendance on their services 
was prohibited; but congregations of over 8000 persons 
were, nevertheless, present at the preaching of the 
Word. The imperial commissaries were busily em- 
ployed in sowing seeds of dissension among the Evan- 
gelicals; and failing in this purpose, they secured the 
exclusion of the delegates from Strasburg and Mem- 
mingen, where the mass had been prohibited. 

The diet was opened by the commissaries in the spirit 
of the emperor’s instructions. They abrogated the re- 
cess of the previous diet, on the alleged ground that it 
had been arbitrarily explained. The address of the 
commissaries was referred to a committee, in which the 
Evangelicals were greatly in the minority, and was of 
course approved. The report recommended the hold- 
ing of a council in some German city, that the mass 
should be everywhere retained, and that it should be 
restored where it had been set aside; that a rigid cen- 
sorship over books should be exercised; and, finally, 
that every form of teaching which did not recognise 
the real body and blood of Christ in the sacrament 
should be prohibited. The final item was designed to 
prevent the union of Lutherans and Reformed into a 
single and powerful party, as the landgrave of Hesse 
proposed. Ferdinand exerted himself to promote the 
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adoption of this report, and Eck and Faber (q. v.) were 
restlessly at work to divide the minority. The land- 
grave, assisted by Melancthon, was, however, success- 
ful in uniting the Evangelicals in support of a declara- 
tion directly opposed to the report of the committee in 
all its parts. This declaration was submitted to the 
diet April 12, and was of course immediately rejected 
by the Romish majority; and Ferdinand, in the session 
of April 19, even exalted the report of the committee 
into.a recess of the diet, and commanded the Evangel- 
icals to submit to its provisions, as having been fixed 
by a majority. As the minority were not prepared to 
yield immediately, he and his associate commissaries 
left the diet. The Evangelical princes at once drew up 
a protest against the action of Ferdinand and in harmo- 
ny with their previous declaration, and caused it to be 
read immediately and publicly, after which they de- 
manded its incorporation into the recess. On the fol- 
lowing day (April 20) they transmitted a more extend- 
ed copy of their protest to the imperial commissaries, 
which was returned to them by Ferdinand. This inci- 
dent conferred on them the title of Protestants. The 
protest set forth that the Evangelical princes and es- 
tates could not sanction the revocation by a party vote 
of the recess passed unanimously at the last diet; that 
their opponents had conceded the correctness of Evan- 
gelical teaching in many points, and could not there- 
fore require its rejection by those who now received it; 
that the papal legate had acknowledged, at the diet in 
Nuremberg, that the Church suffered from many evils 
in both head and members, and that consequently the 
occasion for existing differences must be found in Rome; 
as was also evident from the fact that the complaints 
of the German nation had not yet been satistied. In 
the event that the recess of the former diet should. nev- 
ertheless, be recalled by the partisan majority, the sign- 
ers protested before God that, for themselves and their 
people, they would “neither consent nor adhere in any 
manner whatsoever to the proposed decree in anything 
that is contrary to God, his holy Word, our right cn- 
science and the salvation of our souls, and the last decree 
of Spires.” ‘They asked that the matter be reported to 
the emperor, and declared that they would in the mean- 
time so govern their actions that they might be able to 
render account thereof to God and the emperor. 

The recess of the diet was issued April 22 in the 
form already described; and three days later the Prot- 
estant princes and delegates assembled in the house of 
Peter Muderstatt, deacon of St. John’s, to draw up—in 
behalf of themselves, their subjects, and all who should 
thereafter receive the Word of God—an appeal addressed 
to his imperial majesty and to a free and universal coun- 
cil of holy Christendom. They incorporated in it a re- 
view of the action taken by the diet, accompanied with 
the principal documents belonging to the case, and de- 
manded immunity from all past, present, and future vex- 
atious measures. They next resolved to send an embes- 
sy to the emperor, in order that the reasons from which 
they acted might be truthfully reported to him, and 
that he might be conciliated; and then they quitted 
Spires. 

The envoys were selected at a convention held in 
Nuremberg May, 1529, and reached the emperor Sept. 7. 
They were, Alexis Frauentraut, secretary to the mar- 
grave of Brandenburg; Michael von Kaden, syndic of 
Nuremberg; and John Ehinger, the burgomaster of 
Memmingen. The emperor had in the meantime con- 
cluded a treaty with the pope at Barcelona, June 2% 
and had concluded peace with Francis I at Cambeav. 
Aug. 5, in each instance binding himself to put dows 
the Reformation in Germany. The envoys immediate- 
ly presented the protest, but were obliged to wait untl 
Oct. 12 for the emperor's reply, insisting on the sab- 
mission of the Protestants to the decree of the diet: oa 
receiving which they at once read the appeal of Syeres, 
and caused it to be taken to the emperor, who thereepca 
placed them under arrest. In Germany, the landgrave 
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of Hesse had given the protest of Spires to the world in 
print, May 5, 1529, and the elector of Saxony May 12. 
See Miller, Hist. von d. evang. Stände Protest u. Ap- 
pellation . . . dann der darauf erfolgten Legation in 
Spanien an k. Majest. Karl V, ete. (Jena, 1705); Jung, 
Gesch. des Reichstags zu Speyer, 1529 (Strasb. and Leips. 
1830). 

III. The third Diet of Spires was convened to take 
action with reference to the necessities of the empire 
as against the Turks. It was opened Feb. 9, 1542, by 
king Ferdinand, who urged the importance of providing 
aid against the threatening enemy, but was met by the 
Evangelical estates with a declaration that they would 
vote no assistance save under the condition that the 
peace of Ratisbon (1541) should be confirmed. They 
asserted that many rulers did not act conformably to 
that agreement, and also that in suits at law before the 
chamber Evangelical contestants could not expect jus- 
tice because of the composition of that tribunal, and 
they demanded that unobjectionable men should be ap- 
pointed to its bench. Ferdinand could not receive such 
sentiments with favor, but was obliged to yield to the 
demands of the Protestant party through fear of the 
Turks. 

The pope had sent cardinal Moroni to the diet to ad- 
vocate the inauguration of a reform which should re- 
store the Church to its ancient condition, and to pro- 
pose, in furtherance of that purpose, the holding of a 
council in some Italian city. The estates rejected the 
latter proposition; and the Evangelical party went so 
far as to declare that they would never recognise a coun- 
cil convened and opened by the pope, though the latter 
had offered to substitute Trent or Cambray as the place 
of meeting, and the estates had decided in favor of 
Trent. The Evangelicals also demanded that their 
protest against the proposed council should be admitted 
into the recess of the diet. A compromise was finally 
adopted, and published as a recess on April 11, 1542, by 
which the Evangelical claims were recognised, and an 
armistice for five years after the war was accorded them 
in return for the vote of liberal aid for the prosecution 
of the Turkish campaign. The recess, however, pro- 
vided no new guarantee that the unwilling Romanists 
would respect its provisions any better than those of the 
Ratisbon Interim (q.v.). See Sleidani De Statu Reli- 
gionis et Reipubl. Comment. a Chr. Car. ete. (Fref. ad M. 
1786), p. 248 sq.; Seckendorf, Historia Lutherunismi, 
bk. iii, § 25, p. 382 sq.; Walch, Luther's sdmmiliche 
Schriften (Halle, 1745), xvii, 1002 sq.; Schmidt, Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen (Ulm, 1783), v, 436 sq. 

IV. The aid voted at the third Diet of Spires did not 
enable the imperial armies to retard the progress of the 
Turkish conquest in Hungary; in Germany various 
complications had arisen through the introduction of 
the Protestant faith into new territories, and the oppo- 
sition of the Roman Catholic estates to the execution 
of the Ratisbon declaration; and, finally, the war with 
France had become very burdensome. The emperor 
accordingly convened a fourth diet at Spires, on Feb. 
20, 1544, and displayed unusual anxiety to secure the 
personal attendance of the elector of Saxony and the 
landgrave of Hesse—the object being to ally Germany 
with himself in the war against France if possible, and 
thus to destroy the hope of assistance from Francis I 
upon which the Germans counted in the event of re- 
ligious and political complications, The elector was, 
however, required to confine the Evangelical preaching 
to his lodgings, and not to use a church for that purpose. 
Against this demand the Protestant princes raised an 
emphatic protest. 

The diet was opened by the emperor in person, with 
an address reciting the needs of the empire with refer- 
ence to its foreign foes, and promising that every means 
should be employed to elevate the chamber into a sup- 
port of public order. The Protestants refused to permit 


their grievances to be put off without redress any longer, | tre (Luke xxiv, 37). 
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of equal rights before the tribunals of justice within the 
empire should precede the discussion of the Turkish and 
French wars; but they were finally induced to discuss 
the two projects side by side. The result was not, how- 
ever, satisfactory. The principal point at issue was, the 
status of persons who had gone over to the Reformation 
after the Augsburg Confession had been submitted. 
The emperor had decided that they should be excluded 
from the peace, and the Romish party insisted on this 
rule, while the Evangelicals desired its abrogation. Ul- 
timately the elector and the landgrave returned to their 
homes. May 28 the emperor proposed to the estates 
that the composition of the recess should be intrusted 
to him, and the Evangelicals consented, after they had 
been informed with regard to the paragraphs which 
were to be devoted to peace and justice, and after they 
had published a declaration designed to guard the pro- 
visions of the declaration of Ratisbon of the vear 1541. 
The recess was agreed on June 10, and provided for the 
maintenance of an army, besides asking for a diet to be 
held at Worms within the year. It established peace, 
and enforced toleration in religious matters. The cham- 
ber was not to prosecute pending actions against the es- 
tates which adhered to the Augsburg Confession. 

Neither party was satisfied with the recess, The 
Evangelicals drew up a protest deprecating the conven- 
ing of a council by the pope, asserting that the judges 
of the chamber were not blameless, characterizing the 
oath in the Golden Bull as inadmissible, and insisting 
on the imperial Declaration of Ratisbon in 1541. The 
pope violently denounced the recess in a brief dated 
August 24, and Luther wrote against it the work Von 
dem Papstthum zu Rom vom Teufel gestiftet. See Seck- 
endorf, Hist, Lutheranismi, bk. iii, § 28-30, p. 473-495; 
Sleidani De Statu Relig, etc. (Fref. ad M. 1786), pt. 
ii, bk. xv, p. 328-350; Walch, Luther’s sadmmtliche 
Schriften (Halle, 1745), xvii, 1198 sq.; Schmidt, Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen (Ulm, 1783), v, 469 sq.; Planck, 
Geschichte des prot. Lehrbegriffs, pt. iii, 238 sq.; Von 
Rommel, Philipp der Grossmiithige (Giessen, 1830), 
i, 476. 

Spirit (9, ruach [twice mats, nishmah, breath, 
Job xxvi, 4; Prov. xx, 27], rveipa [twice pavracpa, 
a phantasm, Matt. xiv, 26; Mark vi, 49], both. literally 
meaning wind), is one of the most generic terms in ei- 
ther the English, Hebrew, or Greek language. We 
therefore discuss here its lexical as well as psycholog- 
ical relations somewhat extensively. See PsycHoLo- 
GY. 

I. Scriptural Usage of the Word.—Its leading signi- 
fications may be classed under the following heads: 

1. The primary sense of the term is wind. “He 
that formeth the mountains and createth the wind” 
(m19, Amos iv, 13; Isa. xxvii, 8). “The wind (mveù- 
pa) bloweth where it listeth” (John iii, 8). This is 
the ground idea of the term “spirit” —air, ether, air re- 
fined, sublimated, or vitalized; hence it denotes— 

2. Breath, as of the mouth. “At the blast of the 
breath of his nostrils (DN M4) are they consumed” 
(Job.iv, 9). “The Lord shall consume that wicked 
one with the breath of his mouth” (rw mvevpari Tov 
ordparog, 2 Thess. ii, 8). 

3. The vital principle which resides in and animates 
the body. In the Hebrew, WB3 is the main specific 
term for this. In the Greek it is vyn, and in the 
Latin anima. “No man hath power over the spirit 
(m2) to retain the spirit” (Eccles, viii, 8; Gen, vi, 
17; vii, 15). “Jesus yielded up the ghost” (age rò 
avevpa, Matt. xxvii, 50). “And her spirit (zvevpa 
avrij¢g) came again,” etc. (Luke viii, 55). In close con- 
nection with this use of the word is another, 

4, In which it has the sense of apparition, spectre. 
“They supposed that they had seen a spirit,” i. e. spec- 
“A spirit hath not flesh and 


and insisted that the settling of a permanent peace and | bones, as ye see me have” (ver. 39; Matt. xiv, 26). 
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5. The soul—the rational, immortal principle by 
which man is distinguished from the brute creation. 
It is the zvevpa, in distinction from the yuyyn. With 
the Latins it is the animus. In this class may be 
included that use of the word spirit in which the vari- 
ous emotions and dispositions of the soul are spoken 
of. “Into thy hands I commend my spirit” (rd mveù- 
pa pov, Luke xxiii, 46; Acts vii, 59; 1 Cor.v, 5; vi, 
20; vii, 34; Heb. xii,9). “My spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour” (Luke i, 47). “Poor in spirit” (mrw- 
xoi rẹ mvevparc) denotes humility (Matt.v,3). “Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of” (Luke ix, 
55), where mveŭpa denotes disposition or temper. “He 
that hath no rule over his own spirit” (101%, Prov. xxv, 
28; xvi, 32; Eccles. vii, 9). The moral affections are 
denominated “the spirit of meekness” (Gal. vi, 1), “ of 
bondage” (Rom. viii, 15), “of jealousy” (Numb. v, 14), 
€ of fear” (2 Tim. i, 7), “of slumber” (Rom. xi, 8). In 
the same way also the intellectual qualities of the soul 
are denominated “the spirit of counsel” (Isa. xi, 2); 
“the spirit of knowledge” (ibid.); “the spirit of wis- 
dom” (Eph. i, 17); “the spirit of truth and of error” (1 
John iv, 6). 

6. The race of superhuman created intelligences. 
Such beings are denominated spiritual beings because 
they have no bodies like ours, To both the holy and 
the sinning angels the term is applied. In their orig- 
inal constitution their natures were alike pure spirit. 
The apostasy occasioned no change in the nature of 
the fallen angels as spiritual beings. In the New-Test. 
demonology daipwy, daysomoy, mvsdpa axdSaproyv, 
mveŭua movnpóv, are the distinctive epithets for a 
fallen spirit. Christ gave to his disciples power over 
unclean spirits (wvevpatrwy adxaSaprwyv, Matt. x, 1; 
Mark i, 23; Luke iv, 36; Acts v, 16). The holy angels 
are termed spirits: “ Are they not all ministering spir- 
its?” (Ascroupyica wvevpara, Heb. i, 14). “And from 
the seven spirits (é@ra mvevpdarwy) which are before 
his throne” (Rev. i, 4). 

7. The term is applied to the Deity, as the sdle, ab- 
solute, and uncreated Spirit. ‘God is a Spirit” (mveù- 
pa ò Gedc). This, as a predicate, belongs to the divine 
nature, irrespective of the distinction of persons in that 
nature. But its characteristic application is to the third 
person in the Divinity, who is called the Holy Spirit 
(IIvevpua dytoy) because of his essential holiness, and 
because in the Christian scheme it is his peculiar work 
to sanctify the people of God. He is denominated the 
Spirit by way of eminence, as the immediate author of 
spiritual life in the hearts of Christians. The New- 
Test. writers are full and explicit in referring the prin- 
ciple of the higher life to the Spirit. In the Old Test. 
the reference is more general. The Spirit is an all-per- 
vading, animating principle of life in the world of nat- 
ure. In the work of creation the Spirit of God moved 
upon, or brooded over, the face of the waters (Gen. i, 2; 
Job xxvi, 13). This relation of the Spirit to the natu- 
ral world the ancients expressed as Ens extra-, Ens su- 
per-, Ens intru-mundanum. The doctrine of the Spirit, 
as the omnipresent life and energy in nature, differs 
from Pautheism, on the one hand, and from the Platonic 
soul of the world, on the other. It makes the Spirit 
the immanent divine causality, working in and through 
natural laws, which work is called nature; as in the 
Christian life He is the indwelling divine causality, 
operating upon the soul, and through divine ordinances; 
and this is termed grace. The Spirit in the world may 
be considered as the divine omnipresence, and be classed 
among the doctrines which are more peculiarly theo- 
logical. But the indwelling and operation of the Spirit 
in the heart of the believer are an essential doctrine of 
Christianity. The one province of the Spirit is nature, 
the other grace. Upon the difference between the two, 
in respect to the Spirit’s work, rests the Christian con- 
sciousness. The general presence and work of the Spirit 
in nature are not a matter of consciousness. ‘The special 
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presence and work of the Spirit in the heart of the 
believer, by the effects which are produced, are a mat- 
ter of which, from consciousness, there may be the 
most consoling and delightful assurance. See SPIR- 
ITUAL. 

II. Doctrinal Distinctions and Queries.—The lexical 
usage thus pointed out gives rise to questions concerning 
the constitution of the nature of man. Does it consist 
of two or three elements? Must we accept a dichotomy 
or a trichotomy? The dichotomy is unquestionably es- 
tablished if it can be shown that soul and spirit designate 
only different aspects of the same subject. The passage 
of Scripture which is fundamental in this inquiry (Gen. 
li, 7) seems, however, to distinguish three constituents 
in human nature—the clay (999), the breath of life 
(O° M7232), and the living being (MATI W3). Some 
understand in the first of these elements the material 
substance, flesh or body ("W2), out of earth; by the 
second, the spirit (2), out of God, and by the third, 
the soul (14%), as resulting from a combination of the 
other elements. The soul would accordingly be the per- 
sonality, as constituted of spirit and body, and is both 
soul and body united into one being. God forms the 
body, breathes into it the spirit, and the soul results 
from them both. But the careful reader will note that 
in the foregoing analysis the proper soul (735) has not 
been brought into view at all. It is only the introduc- 
tion of the vitalizing element (179W3) into the material 
organism ("DS = "WB) that constitutes the composite 
being or animal (2)—a term which is frequently ap- 
plied likewise to the low orders of creatures (Gen. i, 20, 
etc.). Yet, as in Scripture universally this last distin- 
guishing element is manifestly attributed to man, it still 
follows, under either view of the above passage, that 
Scripture teaches a trichotomy, and several passages 
explicitly sustain the same doctrine—e. g. Luke i, 46, 
47; 1 Cor. xv, 45 sq.; 1 Thess. v, 23; Heb. iv, 12. To 
sum up the conclusion reached, the spirit is not soul 
simply, nor yet identical with the body, but a third 
somewhat which originates in the body that was formed 
and the soul that was inbreathed, but which itself is 
neither formed nor made, but simply becomes (73553). If 
this be true, then the spirit itself becomes a powerful 
argument in behalf of a future resurrection of the body. 
See RESURRECTION. 

A second inquiry which arises has to do with the 
manner in which the race is derived from the first pair 
whom God created. All agree that it is by propagation 
under the terms of the original endowment (Gen. i, 28), 
and with the steady co-operation of God. But in the 
original creation of man, God formed the body out of 
matter previously created, and then added a new quan- 
tity in the inbreathing of the spirit, and the question 
turns upon the point whether a like distinction between 
body and spirit is made at the beginning of the exist- 
ence of every human being. Traduciunism (q. v.) teach- 
es, under its various modifications, that the original com- 
bination of body and spirit into a single soul was made 
for all time and for the race, and that no direct inter- 
ference with the natural processes of procreation on the 
part of God can be assumed. The living soul is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation without the inter- 
vention of any new creative act. The various schemes 
of creationism (q. v.) assume that the Creator infuses the 
spirit into every new human personality by a direct act. 
The doctrine of pre-existence assumes that a soul for each 
individual was potentially created at the beginning, and 
that it attains to actuality when united with its own 
special body or dust. Inasmuch as the only warrant for 
the doctrine of pre-existence is the desire to avoid the 
erroneous idea of new creations, which creationism is 
said to affirm, there is no occasion to discuss its assump- 
tion of embryonic souls. Traducianism must likewise 
be rejected in so far as its doctrine of the propagation 
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of both body and spirit by purely natural processes in- 
volves a disregard of the original distinction between 
the forming of the one and the inbreathing of the other. 
In creationism the truth is limited to the origin of the 
spirit, the soul being the product of both the traduced 
and the infused factors. It is apparent that the theory 
of traducianism leads logically to the dichotomy, while 
that of creationism leads to the trichotomy. In every 
form of creationism the birth of a human being involves 
a sacramental wonder, since God is himself directly en- 
gaged in imparting to the individual his peculiar spirit. 
This theory, derived from Aristotle (De Anim. Mot. 9) 
and transmitted through the Church fathers, was culti- 
vated in the Middle Ages, and generally adopted by 
Roman Catholic writers, though not as a confessional 
locus. It was also largely admitted among theologians 
of the Reformed Church, though by no means universal- 
ly. Traducianism was more generally accepted in the 
Lutheran Church, though here also standard and lead- 
ing authorities leave the question undecided. The Pseu- 
do-Gnostical and Semi-Pelagian heresies, which taught 
that the spirit of man is either not at all or but little 
affected by sin, grew out of a combination of creationism 
and the trichotomy theory; but they were the result 
simply of misconception. The same is true of the Apol- 
linarian theory, which confines the human nature of 
Christ to body and soul (anima vegetabilis), and holds 
that in him the Logos supplied the place of the spirit 
(rvevpa). See Sour, ORIGIN oF. 

A third question follows, which is concerned with 
particulars connected with the forming of the body and 
the imparting of the spirit, and with the results that 
follow. The forming of the body extends to the entire 
organism with reference to all the members of the body, 
and to the senses, since in these consists the germ of the 
body. The inspiration of the spirit extends, with re- 
gard to all its far-reaching consequences, over the whole 
of the spirit, in all its powers and abilities. Body and 
spirit, however, contain only germs which attain to or- 
ganic development and form in the soul, the body espe- 
cially becoming the form (opon) of the soul. Psychol- 
ogy, the philosophy of the soul, has consequently to 
anquire into the bodily life of the organism, particularly 


with reference to the senses, the emotions, the intellect,’ 


the will, and likewise into the vovg, Aoyog, rrvevpa, etc. 
In our days, psychology may even embrace in its inves- 
tigations the science of language, since it has become 
important to demonstrate, in opposition to rationalism, 
pantheism, and materialism, that the germs of language, 
no less than of thought, inhere in the spirit; and that 
language, in which thought attains to expression, secures 
its development in the soul in harmony with the diver- 
sities of nationality, which is equivalent here to individ- 
uality. See MIND. 

A fourth question asks, whither does the soul tend? 
or, more exactly, what becomes of it when separated 
from the body? ‘The scriptural answer is brief and con- 
fident: the spirit returns to God, but not as it came from 
God; it retains the nature obtained by its union with 
the body; and it is accordingly as a soul, i. e. affected 
by the body, although the latter has become dust, that 
the spirit returns to God. The Scriptures teach that 
the soul neither sleeps nor dies, but retains its spiritual 
character. We shall accordingly not be found utterly 
naked even after death, but rather clothed with con- 
scious activity (éydvodpevor, ob yupvot, 2 Cor. v, 3—a 
passage, however, which legitimately refers only to the 
tinally glorified state; see Alford, ad loc.), and thus await 
the reunion of soul and body in the resurrection. See 
INTERMEDIATE STATE. 

The soul accordingly attains its consummation in the 
body, which was also the beginning and basis of the 
personality. Corporeity is thus the end of the ways of 
God, as it was the beginning in the clay from which man 
was formed. The three Catholic creeds close with the 
words “the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 


lasting ;” and Paul writes, “ There is a natural body, and ! 
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there is a spiritual body ... that was... first which is 
natural, and afterward that which is spiritual” (1 Cor. 
xv, 44 8q.). The body is thus the first and the last; 
“the spirit quickeneth” by the energy of the soul, and 
is the bond which unites the soul and body, the agent 
which combines them into a single substance, so that 
even death is unable to effect more than a partial and 
temporary separation. See DEATH. 

See Molitor, Philosophie der Geschichte, ete. ii, 90; iii, 
129, etc.; Rudloff, Lehre vom Menschen nach Geist, Seele 
u. Leib (1858); Von Meyer, in Blatter fiir höhere Wahr- 
heit (1823), iv, 271 sq. The above furnish information 
with reference to the teachings of the Cabala. Accord- 
ing to Von Meyer, the Cabala distinguishes five souls 
(Nephesh, Ruach, Neshama, Chaja, Jechida). See also 
Dante, Divina Com. Purg. xxv, etc.; Heinroth, Psy- 
chologie (1827); Schubert, Gesch. d. Seele (1833); Von 
Meyer, Inbegriff d. christl. Glaubenslehre (1832), p. 134, 
etc.; Lange, Land d. Herrlichkeit, etc. (1838) ; id. Posi- 
tive Dogmatik (1852); Martensen, Dogmatik (1851); 
De Valenti, Christl, Dogmatik (1847); Ebrard, Christl, 
Dogmatik (1851); Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychologie (1855) ; 
Fichte, Anthropologie (2d ed. 1860); id. Zur Seelen- 
frage, etc. (1859); Wichart, Metaphys. Anthropologie 
(Minster, 1844); Polack, Unsterblichkeitsfrage (Amst. 
1857); Richers, Schdpfungs-, Paradies- u. Siindfluth-Ge- 
schichte [ Gen. i-ix ] (1854), § 13, p. 210 sq.; id. Natur 
u. Geist (1850 s8q.); Hahn [Aug.], Lehrb. d. christl. 
Glaubens, 2 ed. § 74; Hahn [G. E.], Theologie d. Neuen 
Testaments, § 149 sq.; also Lotze, Mikrokosmos ... An- 
thropologie; Deinhardt, Begriff d. Seele mit Riicksicht 
auf Aristoteles (Hamb. 1840); Schmidt, De Loco A ristot. 
roy vouy Supadvey ineivai in Aristot. epi “wwv 
yevioewe (Erfurt, 1847). Of Roman Catholic writings 
we mention Baltzer, De Modo Propagat. Animarum 
(1833), also Goschel, Beweise ftir d. Unsterbl. d. Seele - 
(1835) [per contra Becker, Ueber Géschel’s Vers. eines 
Beweises d. persönl. Unsterblichkeit (Hamb. 1836) ]; id. 
Die stebenfaltige Osterfrage, etc. (1836); id. Beitr. zur 
spekulativen Philosophie von Gott u. d. Menschen, etc. 
(1838); id. Zur Lehre v. d. letzten Dingen (Berl. 1850); 
id. Der Mensch nach Leib, Seele u. Geist, etc. (Leips. 
1856); Richter, Die neue Unsterblichkeitslehre, in Jahrb. 
J. wtssenschafil. Kritik, 1834.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop, 
S. V. See SouL, 


Spirit (or “Guost”), Holy, the title of the third 
person in the Godhead. 

I, Designatton.—In the Old Test. he is generally call- 
ed ONIN MAN, or MIN MN, the Spirit of God, the 
Spirit of Jehovah; sometimes the Holy Spirit of Jeho- 
vah, as in Psa. li, 11; Isa. Ixiii, 10,11; or the Good 
Spirit of Jehovah, as in Psa. cxliii, 10; Neh. ix, 20. In 
the New Test. he is generally ro Tvevpa ro adytov, or 
simply rò IIvevpa, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit; some- 
times the Spirit of God, of the Lord, of Jesus Christ, as 
in Matt. iii, 16; Acts v,9; Phil. i, 19, etc.—Smith. 

Besides this personal use of the term, the words Spir- 
it and Holy Spirit frequently occur in the New Test. 
by metonymy, for the influence or effects of his agency. 

a. As a procreative power—“ the power of the High- 
est” (Luke i, 35). 

b. As an influence with which Jesus was endued 
(Luke iv, 4). 

c. As a divine inspiration or affatus, by which the 
prophets and holy men wrote and spoke (iv mvevpart, 
Oca mvevuaTog, UTO mvevparoçc). “Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. 
i, 21; Numb. xi, 26; Neh. ix, 30; Ezek. iii, 12, 14). John 
in Patmos was rapt in prophetic vision—was éy mvev- 
part (Rev. i, 10; iv, 2: xvii, 3). 

d. As miraculous gifts and powers with which the 
apostles were endowed to qualify them for the work to 
which they were called. “Jesus breathed on them, and 
said unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost” (Ad@ere 
Hvevpa yov, John xx, 22). “And they were filled 
with the Holy Ghost,” etc. (Acts ii, 4). “They were 
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baptized with the Holy Ghost” (iv IIvedpare ayiy, 
Acts i, 5; comp. Joel ii, 28 with Acts ii, 16-18, where 
the M“ of the prophet is translated wvevpa by the 
apostle). 

II. Historical Development of the Functions of the Holy 
Spirit.—In accordance with what seems to be the gen- 
eral rule of divine revelation, that the knowledge of 
heavenly things is given more abundantly and more 
clearly in later ages, the person, attributes, and opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost are made known to us chiefly 
in the New Test. In the light of such later revelation, 
words which, when heard by patriarchs and prophets, 
were probably understood imperfectly by them, become 
full of meaning to Christians. 

1. In the earliest period of Jewish history the Holy 
Spirit was revealed as co-operating in the creation of 
the world (Gen. i, 2), as the Source, Giver, and Sustain- 
er of life (Job xxvii, 3; xxxiii, 4; Gen.ii,7); as resist- 
ing (if the common interpretation be correct) the evil 
inclinations of men (vi, 3); as the Source of intellect- 
ual excellence (xli, 38; Deut. xxxiv, 9), of skill in 
handicraft (Exod. xxviii, 3; xxxi, 3; xxxv, 31), of 
supernatural knowledge and prophetic gifts (Numb. 
xxiv, 2), of valor and those qualities of mind or body 
which give one man acknowledged superiority over 
others (Judg. iii, 10; vi, 34; xi, 29; xiii, 25). 

2. In that period which began with Samuel the effect 
of the Spirit coming on a man is described in the re- 
markable case of Saul as change of heart (1 Sam. x, 6, 
9), shown outwardly by prophesying (x, 10; comp. 
Numb. xi, 25, and 1 Sam. xix, 20). He departs from a 
man whom he has once changed (1 Sam. xvi, 14). His 
departure is the departure of God (ver. 14; xviii, 12; 
xxviii, 15); his presence is the presence of God (xvi, 
13; xviii, 12). Inthe period of the kingdom the oper- 
ation of the Spirit was recognised chiefly in the inspira- 
tion of the prophets (see Witsius, Miscellanea Sacra, 
lib.i; Smith [J.], Select Discourses, 6. Of Prophecy ; 
Knobel, Prophetismus der Hebrder). Separated more or 
less from the common occupations of men to a life of 
special religious exercise (Bull [Bp.], Sermons, x, 187, 
ed. 1840), they were sometimes workers of miracles, al- 
ways foretellers of future events, and guides and ad- 
visers of the social and political life of the people who 
were contemporary with them (2 Kings 11,9; 2 Chron. 
xxiv, 20; Ezek. ii, 23; Neh. ix, 30, etc.). In their 
writings are found abundant predictions of the ordinary 
operations of the Spirit that were to be most frequent 
in later times, by which holiness, justice, peace, and con- 
solution were to be spread throughout the world (Isa. 
xi, 2; xlii, 1; Ixi, 1, etc.). 

3. Even after the closing of the canon of the Old 
Test. the presence of the Holy Spirit in the. world con- 
tinued to be acknowledged by Jewish writers (Wisd. i, 
7; ix, 17; Philo, De Gigant. 5; and see Ridley, Moyer 
Lectures, serm. ii, p. 81, etc.). 

4, In the New Test., both in the teaching of our Lord 
and in the narratives of the events which preceded his 
ministry and occurred in its course, the existence and 
agency of the Holy Spirit are frequently revealed, and 
are mentioned in such a manner as shows that these 
facts were part of the common belief of the Jewish peo- 
ple at that time. Theirs was, in truth, the ancient 
faith, but more generally entertained, which looked upon 
prophets as inspired teachers, accredited by the power 
of working signs and wonders (see Nitzsch, Christl. 
Lehre,§ 84). It was made plain to the understanding of 
the Jews of that age that the same Spirit who wrought 
of old among the people of God was still at work. “The 
dove forsook the ark of Moses and fixed its dwelling in 
the Church of Christ” (Bull, On Justification, diss. ii, 
ch. xi,§7). The gifts of miracles, prediction, and teach- 
ing, which had cast a fitful lustre on the times of the 
great Jewish prophets, were manifested with remarka- 
ble vigor in the first century after the birth of Christ. 
Whether in the course of eighteen hundred years mir- 
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acles and predictions have altogether ceased, and, if so, 
at what definite time they ceased, are questions still 
debated among Christians. On this subject reference 
may be made to Dr. Conyers Middleton’s Free Inquiry 
into the Miraculous Powers of the Christian Church ; 
Dr. Brooke’s Examination of Middleton’s Free Inquiry ; 
W. Dodwell’s Letter to Middleton; Bp. Douglas's Crie- 
rion; J. H. Newman’s Essay on Miracles, etc. With 
respect to the gifts of teaching bestowed both in earlv 
and later ages, comp. Neander, Planting of Christianity, 
bk. iii, ch. v, with Horsley, Sermons, xiv; Potter. On 
Church Government, ch. v; and Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 
v, 72, 5-8. See MIRACLE. 

The relation of the Holy Spirit to the incarnate Son 
of God (see Oxford translation of Treatises of Athana- 
sius, p. 196, note d) is a subject for reverent contempla- 
tion rather than precise definition. By the Spirit the 
redemption of mankind was made known, though im- 
perfectly, to the prophets of old (2 Pet. i, 21), and 
through them to the people of God. When the time 
for the incarnation had arrived, the miraculous concep- 
tion of the Redeemer (Matt. i, 18) was the work of the 
Spirit; by the Spirit he was anointed in the womb or 
at baptism (Acts x, 38; comp. Pearson, On the Creed, 
art. ii, p. 126, ed. Oxon. 1843); and the gradual growth 
of his perfect human nature was in the Spirit (Luke ii, 
40,52). A visible sign from heaven showed the Spirit 
descending on and abiding with Christ, whom he thence- 
forth filled and led (Luke iv, 1), co-operating with Christ 
in his miracles (Matt. xii, 18). The multitude of disci- 
ples are taught to pray for and expect the Spirit as the 
best and greatest boon they can seek (Luke xi, 13). He 
inspires with miraculous powers the first teachers whom 
Christ sends forth, and he is repeatedly promised and 
given by Christ to the apostles (Matt. x, 20; xii. 28: 
John xiv, 16; xx, 22; Actsi,8). See SPIRIT, Barris» 
OF. 

Perhaps it was in order to correct the grossly defec- 
tive conceptions of the Holy Spirit which prevailed com- 
monly among the people, and to teach them that this 
is the most awful possession of the heirs of the kingdum 
of heaven, that our Lord himself pronounced the strong 
condemnation of blasphemers of the Holy Ghost (Matt. 
xii, 31). This has roused in every age the susceptibil- 
ity of tender consciences, and has caused much inquiry 
to be made as to the specific character of the sin so de 
nounced, and of the human actions which fall under so 
terrible a ban. On the one hand, it is argued that no 
one now occupies the exact position of the Pharisees 
whom our Lord condemned, for they had not entered 
into covenant with the Holy Spirit by baptism: they 
did not merely disobey the Spirit, but blasphemously 
attributed his works to the devil; they resisted nut 
merely an inward motion, but an outward call, support- 
ed by the evidence of miracles wrought before their 
eyes. On the other hand, a morbid conscience is prone 
to apprehend the unpardonable sin in every, even unin- 
tentional, resistance of an inward motion which may 
proceed from the Spirit. This subject is referred tv in 
Article XVI of the Church of England, and is discussed 
by Burnet, Beveridge, and Harold Browne, in their /s- 
positions of the Articles. It occupies the greater part 
of Athanasius’s Fourth Epistle to Serapion, ch. viii- 3x1 
(sometimes printed separately as a treatise on Matt. x1, 
31). See also Augustine, Ep. ad Rom, Expositio [nes.- 
ata, § 14-23, tom. iii, pt. 2, p. 933. Also Qdo Came- 
racensis (A.D. 1113), De Blasphemia in Sp. Sanctum. :n 
Migne’s Patrologia Lat. vol. clxiii; Denison AD. 
1611), The Sin against the Holy Ghost; W aterlaml. ~ -- 
mons, xxvii, in Works, v, 706; Jackson, On the Creet 
bk. viii, ch. ili, p. 770). See UNPARDONABLE Six. 

But the ascension of our Lord is marked (Eph. iv. s. 
John vii, 39, etc.) as the commencement of a new pe 
riod in the history of the inspiration of men by tbe 
Holy Ghost. The interval between that event and tbe 


end of the world is often described as the dispensatra 
of the Spirit. It was not merely (as Didymus Alex. [u 
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Trinitate, iii, 34, 431, and others have suggested) that 
the knowledge of the Spirit’s operations became more 
general among mankind. It cannot be allowed, though 
Bp. Heber (Lectures, viii, 514, and vii, 488) and Warbur- 
ton have maintained it, that the Holy Spirit has suffi- 
ciently redeemed his gracious promise to every suc- 
ceeding age of Christians only by presenting us with 
the New Test. Something more was promised, and 
continues to be given. Under the old dispensation the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit were uncovenanted, not univer- 
sal, intermittent, chiefly external. All this was changed. 
Our Lord, by ordaining (Matt. xxviii, 19) that every 
Christian should be baptized in the name of the Holy 
Ghost, indicated at once the absolute necessity from 
that time forth of a personal connection of every be- 
liever with the Spirit; and (in John xvi, 7-15) he de- 
clares the internal character of the Spirit’s work, and 
(in xiv, 16, 17, etc.) his permanent stay. Subsequent- 
ly the Spirit’s operations under the new dispensation 
are authoritatively announced as universal and inter- 
nal in two remarkable passages (Acts ii, 16-21; Heb. 
viii, 8-12). The different relations of the Spirit to be- 
lievers severally under the old and the new dispensation 
are described by Paul under the images of a master 
to a servant, and a father to a son (Rom. viii, 15); so 
much deeper and more intimate is the union, so much 
higher the position (Matt. xi, 11), of a believer, in the 
later stage than in the earlier (see Walchius, Miscel- 
lanea Sacra, p. 768; De Spiritu Adoptionis; and the 
opinions collected in note H in Hare’s Mission of the 
Comforter, ii, 433). The rite of imposition of hands, 
not only on teachers, but also on ordinary Christians, 
which has been used in the apostolic (Acts vi, 6; xiii, 
3; xix, 6, etc.) and in all subsequent ages, is a testi- 
mony borne by those who come under the new dispen- 
sation to their belief of the reality, permanence, and 
universality of the gift of the Spirit. 

Under the Christian dispensation it appears to be the 
office of the Holy Ghost to enter into and dwell within 
every believer (Rom. viii, 9,11; 1 John iii, 24). By him 
: the work of redemption is (so to speak) appropriated 
and carried out to its completion in the case of every 
one of the elect people of God. To believe, to profess 
sincerely the Christian faith, and to walk as, a Chris- 
tian, are his gifts (1 Cor. xii,3; 2 Cor. iv, 13; Gal. v, 
18) to each person severally: not only does he bestow 
the power and faculty of acting, but he concurs (1 Cor. 
iii, 9; Phil. ii, 13) in every particular action so far as it 
is good (see South, Sermons, xxxv, vol. ii, p. 292). His 
inspiration brings the true knowledge of all things (1 
John ii, 27). He unites the whole multitude of believ- 
ers into one regularly organized body (1 Cor. xii, and 
Eph. iv, 4-16). He is not only the source of life to us 
on earth (2 Cor. iii,6; Rom. viii, 2), but also the power 
by whom God raises us from the dead (ver. 11). All 
Scripture, by which men in every successive gener- 
ation are instructed and made wise unto salvation, is 
inspired by him (Eph. iii, 5; 2 Tim. iii, 16; 2 Pet.i, 21); 
he co-operates with suppliants in the utterance of every 
effectual prayer that ascends on high (Eph. ii, 18; vi, 
18; Rom. viii, 26); he strengthens (Eph. iii, 16), sancti- 
fies (2 Thess. ii, 13), and seals the souls of men unto the 
day of completed redemption (Eph. i, 13; iv, 30). 

That this work of the Spirit is a real work, and not 
a mere imagination of enthusiasts, may be shown (1) 
from the words of Scripture to which reference has been 
made, which are too definite and clear to be explained 
away by any such hypothesis; (2) by the experience 
of intelligent Christians in every age, who are ready to 
specify the marks and tokens of his operation in them- 
selves, and even to describe the manner in which they 
believe he works (on this see Barrow, Sermons, 1xxvii 
and lxxviii, towards the end; Waterland, Sermons, xxvi, 
vol. v, p. 686); (3) by the superiority of Christian na- 
tions over heathen nations, in the possession of those 
characteristic qualities which are gifts of the Spirit, in 
the establishment of such customs, habits, and laws as 
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are agreeable thereto, and in the exercise of an enlight- 
ening and purifying influence in the world. Christian- 
ity and civilization are never far asunder. Those nations 
which are now eminent in power and knowledge are all 
to be found within the pale of Christendom—not, indeed, 
free from national vices, yet, on the whole, manifestly 
superior both to contemporary unbelievers and to pa- 
ganism in its ancient palmy days. See Hare, Mission 
of the Comforter, serm. 6, i, 202; Porteus, On the Bene- 
ficial Effects of Christianity on the Temporal Concerns 
of Mankind, in Works, vi, 375-460. 

It has been inferred from various passages of Script- 
ure that the operations of the Holy Spirit are not limit- 
ed to those persons who, either by circumcision or by 
baptism, have entered into covenant with God. Abim- 
elech (Gen. xx, 3), Melchizedek (xiv, 18), Jethro (Exod. 
xviii, 12), Balaam (Numb. xxii, 9), and Job, in the Old 
Test., and the Magi (Matt. ii, 12), and the case of Cor- 
nelius, with the declaration of Peter (Acts x, 35) there- 
on, are instances showing that the Holy Spirit bestow- 
ed his gifts of knowledge and holiness in some degree 
even among heathen nations; and if we may go beyond 
the attestation of Scripture, it might be argued from 
the virtuous actions of some heathens, from their as- 
cription of whatever good was in them to the influence 
of a present deity (see the references in Heber’s Lect- 
ures, vi, 446), and from their tenacious preservation of 
the rite of animal sacrifice, that the Spirit whose name 
they knew not must have girded them, and still girds 
such as they were, with secret blessedness, . 

HI. Doctrinal Theories. — Thus far it has been at- 
tempted to sketch briefiy the work of the Holy Spirit 
among men in all ages as it is revealed to us in the Bi- 
ble. But after the closing of the canon of the New 
Test. the religious subtlety of Oriental Christians led 
them to scrutinize, with the most intense accuracy, the 
words in which God has, incidentally as it were, re- 
vealed to us something of the mystery of the being of 
the Holy Ghost. It would be vain now to condemn the 
superfluous and irreverent curiosity with which these 
researches were sometimes prosecuted, and the scanda- 
lous contentions which they caused. The result of them 
was the formation as well as the general acceptance of 
certain statements as inferences from Holy Scripture 
which took their place in the established creeds and in 
the teaching of the fathers of the Church, and which the 
great body of Christians throughout the world continue 
to adhere to, and to guard with more or less vigilance. 

1. The Sadducees are sometimes mentioned as pre- 
ceding any professed Christians in denying the personal 
existence of the Holy Ghost. Such was the inference 
of Epiphanius (Heres. xli), Gregory Nazianzen (Oratio 
xxxi, § 5, p. 558, ed. Ben.), and others from the testi- 
mony of Luke (Acts xxxiii, 8). But it may be doubted 
whether the error of the Sadducees did not rather con- 
sist in asserting a corporeal Deity. Passing over this, 
in the first youthful age of the Church, when, as Nean- 
der observes (Ch. Hist. ii, 327, Bohn’s ed.), the power of 
the Holy Spirit was so mightily felt as a new creative, 
transforming principle of life, the knowledge of this 
Spirit, as identical with the Essence of God, was not so 
thoroughly and distinctly impressed on the understand- 
ing of Christians. Simon Magus, the Montanists, and 
the Manichæans are said to have imagined that the 
promised Comforter was personified in certain human 
beings. The language of some of the primitive fathers, 
though its deficiencies have been greatly exaggerated, 
occasionally comes short of a full and complete acknowl- 
edgment of the divinity of the Spirit. Their opinions 
are given in their own words, with much valuable crit- 
icism, in Dr. Burton’s Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers to the Doctrine of the Trinity and the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost (1831). Valentinus believed that the 
Holy Spirit was an angel. The Sabellians denied that 
he was a distinct person from the Father and the Son. 
Eunomius, with the Anomeans and the Arians, regard- 
ed him as a created being. Macedonius, with his fol- 
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lowers the Pneumatomachi, also denied his divinity, and 
regarded him as a created being attending on the Son. 
His procession from the Son as well as from the Father 
was the great point of controversy in the Middle Ages. 
In modern times the Socinians and Spinosa have alto- 
gether denied the personality, and have regarded him 
~ as an influence or power of the Deity. It must suffice 
in this article to give the principal texts of Scripture 
in which these erroneous opinions are contradicted, and 
to refer to the principal works in which they are dis- 
cussed at length. The documents in which various ex- 
isting communities of Christians have stated their be- 
lief are specified by Winer, Comparative Darstellung des 
Lehrbegriffs, etc. p. 41, 80. 

2. The divinity of the Holy Ghost is proved by the 
fact that he is called God. (Comp. 1 Sam. xvi, 13 with 
xviii, 12; Acts v,3 with v, 4; 2 Cor. iii, 17 with Exod. 
xxxiv, 34; Acts xxviii, 25 with Isa. vi, 8; Matt. xii, 28 
with Luke xi, 20; 1 Cor. iii, 16 with vi,19.) The attri- 
butes of God are ascribed to him. He creates, works 
miracles, inspires prophets, is the Source of holiness (see 
above), is everlasting (Heb. ix, 14), omnipresent, and 
omniscient (Psa. cxxxix, 7; and 1 Cor. ii, 10). 

3. The personality of the Holy Ghost is shown by 
the actions ascribed to him. He hears and speaks (John 
xvi, 13; Acts x, 19; xiii, 2, etc.). He wills and acts on 
his decision (1 Cor. xii, 11). He chooses and directs a 
certain course of action (Acts xv, 28). He knows (1 
Cor. ii, 11). He teaches (John xiv, 26). He intercedes 
(Rom. viii, 26). The texts 1 Thess. iii, 12, 13, and 2 
‘Thess, iii, 5, are quoted against those who confound the 
three persons of the Godhead. 

4. The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
is shown from John xiv, 26; xv, 26, etc. The tenet of 
the Western Church that he proceeds from the Son is 
grounded on John xv, 26; xvi, 7; Rom. viii, 9; Gal. iv, 
6; Phil. i, 19; 1 Pet.i,113; and on the action of our Lord 
recorded by John xx, 22. The history of the long and 
important controversy on this point has been written by 
Pfaff; by Walchius, Historia Controversie de Proces- 
stone (1751); and by Neale, Hist. of the Eastern Church, 
ii, 1093. See Hoty GHOST. 

SPIRIT (Hoty), Baptism or. The bestowment of 
the Divine Spirit upon faithful men—which is simply 
God's spiritual access to and abiding with his believing 
and obedient ones—is a promise for all times and dis- 
pensations of the Church, of the fulfilment of which 
promise the Divine Word is the perpetual record. It 
was the consolation and guide of the patriarchs; the 
inspiration of the prophets, and the light and life of 
the Old-Test. Church. That which is now given to 
believers and to the aggregate Church differs from the 
former in degree and in some of its modes of manifes- 
tation rather than in its substance or kind. Indeed, 
as the Church has been, and 1s, essentially the same un- 
der all its dispensations, having the same precious faith, 
with the one atoning Sacrifice as its object and end, so 
the animating Spirit that guided and sustained the faith- 
ful ones of the earlier Church is the same with that which 
we recognise and worship, and in which we rejoice in 
this our day of the fulness of Gospel grace. It is evi- 
dent, however, that, for obviously good reasons, a spe- 
cial and peculiar manifestation of the Spirit was given 
to the apostles—first on the day of Pentecost, and after- 
wards continuously, though evidently with steadily de- 
creasing outward manifestations, till it finally entirely 
ceased with the apostolic age. But though its “signs” 
failed from the Church, as did the power of working 
miracles, its substance and reality, with all its blessed 
results, continued as Christ’s perpetual legacy to his 
disciples all down through the ages, and will do so till 
the great consummation of his kingdom. 

1. The term “baptism,” used in the New Test. to 
designate the bestowment of the Holy Ghost, is proba- 
bly simply an accommodation of the idea of John’s bap- 
tism, and is used to indicate the substance of which that 
ceremony was but the shadow and type; and, therefore, 
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it should not be made to signify anything in respect to 
the method of the impartation of its grace, nor con- 
versely anything as to the mode and form of the initial 
Christian ordinance, It is enough that we are assured 
that the Holy Ghost shall be given. The gift of the 
Holy Spirit was promised by Christ to his disciples un- 
der circumstances calculated to impress them with a 
deep sense of its value and importance. In his last and 
singularly tender interview with them (John xvi), he 
represented the promised Comforter as more than equiv- 
alent to his own personal presence; and after his resur- 
rection, because of its importance and necessity for them, 
he charged them not to enter upon their great commis- 
sion until they should receive this promised endowment 
(Luke xxiv, 40). Its original bestowment on the day 
of Pentecost is recorded with unusual detail (Acts ii), 
and its possession is frequently referred to in both the 
earlier and later Scriptures in such emphatic terms as 
to leave no doubt of its cardinal character in the Chris- 
tian scheme. Nevertheless, it would seem to have been 
strangely overlooked in many ages and sections of Chris- 
tendom, and its distinctive features have not seldom been 
imperfectly apprehended even by those who have cor- 
dially embraced it as a doctrine and personally expen- 
enced its power. A careful looking into the subject 
may therefore not be without its practical utility. 

The great importance of this matter to the Christian 
ministry is all along, and with great emphasis, set forth 
in the New Test. The same truth plainly appears from 
the altered complexion of the apostles’ language and 
conduct after their reception of this gift. Peter, the 
self-confident and yet timid disciple, was immediately 
transformed into the bold but dignified champion of his 
Lord. The whole eleven, who had before been sach 
weak believers and such dull scholars, at once rose to a 
just comprehension of the evangelical scheme. The 
resistless power with which Stephen spoke before his 
murderers (Acts ii, 10) was but a sample of that with 
which all were endued. 

But we greatly err if we suppose that this gift was 
limited to the apostles or to preachers. In the account 
of the first effusion it is explicitly stated that all pres 
ent partook of it (Acts ii, 4); namely, the entire num- 
ber of the one hundred and twenty disciples, inclad- 
ing men and women (i, 14, 15). The universality of 
the gift appears in the case of the Samaritans con- 
verted under Philip’s preaching (ch. viii), and likewise 
in the family of Cornelius (x, 44). The four unmar- 
ried daughters of Philip, “which did prophesy” (xx, 
9), were doubtless enabled to do so through this gift 
Indeed, none of the prophecies of this endowmest 
whether in the Old Test. or the New, limit it to a par- 
ticular class. Peter, on the day of Pentecost, quted 
the prediction of Joel as applying to “all fesh.” sr- 
vants and handmaids alike (ii, 17, 18); and Jesus him- 
self had already referred John the Baptist’s declara- 
tion of the higher baptism to the same event in ò. 
This gift, then, is the universal privilege of Chn» 
tians. The “all power” (Matt. xxviii, 13) abides im 
the aggregate Church and in each individual believer. 

2. It is necessary, however, to distinguish betwee 
the ordinary and the extraordinary features of this di- 
vine gift as exhibited in the apostolic days. There 
were certain peculiarities then present, such as the pow- 
er to work miracles, to speak with languages that hal 
not been learned, which history shows have not been 
permanent in the Church. These special gifts or mr 
raculous endowments seem to have been symbolized br 
the “cloven tongues like as of fire” that sat upun each 
of the primitive recipients, They were, in the frst is- 
stance, directly conferred by God himself—namelv. va 
the day of Pentecost, as was obviously proper, and, we 
may say, necessary; but after that event they were is- 
variably, so far as we know, imparted through the w- 
strumentality of the apostles. The only exceptia te 
this is in thé case of Cornelius, where a special lesa 
was to be taught concerning the admission of Gestues 
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into the Church by God himself; and even here an 
apostle’s presence seems to have been requisite. In all 
other examples recorded the imposition of apostolic 
hands seems to have been an essential condition to the 
conferment (see Acts viii, 17, 18; xix, 6; Rom. i, 11). 
The miraculous power once imparted seems to have been 
permanent with each individual; but none except the 
apostles had the right or ability of communicating the 
Holy Ghost to another person. Hence after the death 
of the apostles the power itself became extinct. This 
was no doubt a principal one of their peculiar func- 
tions. We commend this fact to the consideration of 
those who claim to be their lineal successors. The or- 
dinary and exclusively spiritual endowment, which is 
the perpetual heritage of the Christian Church and the 
privilege of all true believers, we understand to be still 
conferred, as it always was, directly by God in answer 
to prayer, without arty intermediation or human instru- 
mentality being necessary, though such may be of use 
by way of preparing the subjects to expect and appre- 
ciate the sacred gift. In point of fact, the gift of the 
Spirit, in its ordinary function, is found to attend per- 
sonal intercourse with individuals of deep Christian ex- 
perience. 

Many questions, curious rather than profitable, are 
sometimes raised respecting these supernatural endow- 
ments; but we must here pass them by as a thing of 
history and speculation, and of very little personal in- 
terest. The manifestations of the Spirit evidently dif- 
fered widely in individual cases, and were altogether of 
an arbitrary and abnormal character. ‘The principal in- 
formation concerning them is contained in 1 Cor. xii-xiv, 
respecting the proper meaning of which Scripture com- 
mentators and exegetes are by no means agreed among 
themselves. See SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 

. One example, however, of the experience of this be- 
stowment, recorded in Holy Writ, is of so marked and 
instructive a character that we must note it somewhat 
at length. It occurs in Acts xix, 1-7. During Paul’s 
third missionary tour he visited Ephesus, where Apol- 
los had previously labored. The apostle there found 
twelve men who had become converts to John’s bap- 
tism, possibly under the preaching of Apollos, prior to 
the superior enlightenment of the latter by the more 
spiritual instructions of Aquila and Priscilla. These 
men had not, therefore, received the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Indeed, when questioned on the subject, they 
averred that they “had not so much as heard whether 
there be any [a] Holy Ghost.” By this they could not 
have meant an utter ignorance of such a divine being, 
nor of his office-work upon human hearts; for not only 
is the Old Test., with which they must have been fa- 
miliar, full of allusions to the Holy Spirit, but John had 
expressly taught his disciples to look for the long-pre- 
dicted baptism. We cannot suppose that the Hebrew 
saints had been destitute of that heavenly influence 
without which no genuine religious fruit can possibly 
grow in the human heart; for the very heathen owed 
all their real piety to the unconsciously anticipated vir- 
tue of the incarnate Redeemer. The same Spirit which 
brooded over the primeval deep (Gen. i, 2) was the 
Spirit of Christ (John i, 3), without which none are his 
(Rom. viii, 9). It was he, as the Jehovah, Logos, who 
wrought all the wonders of the Mosaic dispensation (1 
Cor. x,3). The inspiration, whether personal or official, 
of all the Old-Test. characters proceeded, by their own 
acknowledgment, from this source. The seventy elders 
(Exod. xxiv, 10) stood on the same spiritual platform 
with the beloved disciple in Patmos (Rev. iv). Abra- 
ham, entering into God’s covenant, symbolized by the 
lamp and the smoking furnace (Gen. xv, 17), rejoiced 
to behold Christ (John viii, 56). Jacob's ladder (Gen. 
xxviii, 12) was a lively type of Christ (John i, 51), the 
sole medium of intercourse with heaven. David and 
the prophets abound with recognitions of the Holy Spir- 
it’s presence and power in religious experience. Most 
of the above instances seem to indicate, in respect to 
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their subjects, unusual frames of mind and special inspi- 
rations, but some of them speak the ordinary language 
of private devotion. ‘The Ephesian converts, therefore, 
must obviously have meant that they did not expect for 
themselves what they were entirely familiar with in past 
history as the privilege of a few favored individuals, or, 
at most, that they did not look for an immediate fulfil- 
ment of the Baptist’s announcement concerning the Spir- 
it, of which probably they had as yet only very inade- 
quate appreciation. ‘Their experience then and after 
this was, of course, similar to that of their fellow-Chris- 
tians. 

3. We come, therefore, to the difficult task of discrim- 
inating the perpetual from the transient manifestations 
of this precious gift of Christ to his Church in its bear- 


ing upon ordinary religious experience. We must clear 


the way for the discussion by a few preliminary consid- 
erations, which we will treat with as little metaphysical 
abstraction as possible. 

All the functions of the Holy Spirit are in one sense 
preternatural—that is, they are outside of, and superior 
to, our natural faculties; and the spiritual capabilities 
with which they invest us are in that sense supernat- 
ural. But a miracle is more than this. It is not only 
beyond and above nature, but still within the realm of 
nature. The gift or gifts of the Holy Spirit to which 
we now allude are not opposed to our essential nature, 
but they come from beyond its sphere, yet often become 
supplemental, auxiliary, or recuperative to it. ‘This is 
in aceord with another important truth which we are 
apt to overlook. Our Lord, in his discourse to Nico- 
demus, declared that as “the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit” (John iii, 8). The 
operations of the Spirit are inscrutable, even to the sub- 
ject of them, as to their mode of action; consciousness 
reveals to us only the fact, not the manner nor the ori- 
gin, of our religious experiences. These last we must 
learn from some other criterion or source. The apostle, 
therefore, very properly exhorts us to “try the spirits 
[both in ourselves and in others, by means of the written 
Word and their fruits] whether they are of God” (1 
John iv, 1). If we had, like the apostles, the inspired 
gift of “discerning spirits,” perhaps we might, to some 
extent, dispense with these accessory tests. Now the 
reason why we are unable to distinguish by any infal- 
lible internal mark or quality the author or tendency 
of our cognitions, impulses, or emotions, even when they 
are really due to the influence of the Holy Spirit, is be- 
cause these divine influences, however genuine or pow- 
erful, all lie in the plane of our own proper mental facul- 
ties, appearing to the consciousness as of subjective ori- 
gin. They, in fact, use these faculties as their channel 
or vehicle, just as the electric current runs along the tel- 
egraphic wire precisely the same whether the thunder- 
storm or the magnetic machine give the’ impulse, and 
whether the telegram be from friend or foe, a truth or 
a lie. It is a great and dangerous error, alike unscript- 
ural and unphilosophical, to assume for any one that 
he is directly conscious of any divine influence as such. 
Whether it is God himself or Satan that is operating 
the wires in his soul, he can only tell for a certainty by 
a comparison of the character and bearing of the mes- 
sage with some external rule or standard. 

It follows from this law that, aside from the miracu- 
lously inspired experience of prophets strictly so called 
—which no sound Christian now claims, and of which 
we could only speak theoretically—we are to expect no 
ecstatic, frenzied, or extravagant demonstration as the 
essence, concomitant, or mark of the spiritual endow- 
ment which we are considering. We say this not from 
any sympathy with such a Quietism as Upham has 
learned from Madame Guyon, which teaches that no 
influence of the Holy Spirit tends to flutter, disturb, or 
agitate the soul. Unquestionably some terribly dis- 
quieting convictions often reach the bosom of the peni- 
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tent, and many distressing emotions sometimes invade 
the peace even of the believer; and we are far from 
dissociating God’s Spirit from these. We only mean 
that fantasy, rhapsody, and spiritual transcendentalism 
are no more signs of the religious endowment which we 
are considering than is catalepsy, vociferation, or glee. 
All these may thrill the nerves; and so may music or 
poetry or a landscape. It is only when God plays upon 
the key-board that the divine harmony is wakened, and 
only when he speaks that the sacred whispers of soul 
respond. It is said that some of Mr. Wesley’s most im- 
pressive sermons were delivered with wonderful calm- 
ness, There was more power because more pathos in 
the “still, small voice” which spoke to the despondent 
prophet at Horeb than in all the “thunders and light- 
nings and a thick cloud” at Sinai. Both in physical 
extravagancies and mental transports heathen devotees 
have often excelled, and Mohammedan dervishes are 
adepts in these unprofitable bodily exercises. 

4, But we must give a positive, and not merely a neg- 
ative, statement of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. This 
involves a somewhat close analysis of religious states and 
processes, in the formulation of which Christian denom- 
inations are not fully at one, though the agreement may 
be more nearly complete than it sometimes seems. 

The acts on God’s part in conversion are essentially 
two, justification, or the pardon of sin, which takes place 
in the divine mind; and regeneration, which is also 
an initial sanctification, and takes place in the human 
soul, ‘These two co-ordinate elements are inseparable 
from the very beginning of any true religious life in 
the Bible sense, and they are, therefore, characteristic 
of every genuine believer, whether in the Old or the 
New Economy. Thus Saul, the first Hebrew king, was 
“turned into another man” when he met the company 
of the prophets (1 Sam. x, 6), although he afterwards 
fell from grace; and Saul, the first chief persecutor of 
the infant Church, received the same change on the 
way to Damascus, and continued steadfast in it to his 
life’s end. Jacob experienced a similar spiritual trans- 
formation as he wrestled with the angel—for be it care- 
fully noted that his vision of the ladder resulted only in 
a conditional promise of future consecration to God (Gen. 
xxviii, 20, 21); but the apostles were no doubt con- 
verted men long before the day of Pentecost, for Judas 
could not otherwise have been an apostate (John xvii, 
12). Both these acts—forgiveness and the new birth 
—are necessarily instantaneous and complete at once, 
because they are acts, and divine ones. They are not 
processes, but each is a fact, which must be perfected 
whenever their conditions are met, matured, or perfect- 
ed. Sanctification, on the other hand, is the outcome 
of a progressive work, begun at conversion and com- 
pleted, whether gradually or instantaneously, at a sub- 
sequent stage. Possibly it might have been completed 
at conversion, had the subject possessed adequate intel- 
ligence and faith, and it might be perfectly attained at 
any other point of the Christian’s career on the concur- 
rence of the same requisites; but this all-conquering 
faith is itself a divine endowment. In point of fact, it 
is usually deferred till fatal sickness or utter decrepi- 
tude has weaned the heart from earth, or it is even 
postponed to the hour of dissolution, if, indeed, it be 
granted—as is generally assumed, we think rightly— 
that the saved soul entering Paradise must be, in the 
fullest sense, “cleansed of all sin.” At whatever mo- 
ment this great change may be fully achieved, it is, 
of course, entirely the work of God—that is, of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. 

Now there are two other and more special offices of 
the Holy Spirit which it is the privilege of Christians 
to experience, accessory to, but not necessarily implied 
in, any of the three acts or operations already specified. 
It is these that are the distinctive features of Christian- 
ity as a personal religion. They were not known, at 
least not in this precise form, to the Old-Test. saints. 
They are very nearly allied to each other, and have 
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strong affinities, especially to regeneration; but they 
have some peculiar features in both these aspects. 
They are the witness of the Spirit and the baptism of 
the Spirit, The former is the seal of adoption, and the 
latter the earnest of the inheritance. They are both 
very clearly set forth in Paul’s writings, especially in 
the Epistle to the Romans. They are not identical 
The “ witness” is objective and conclusive ; it looks to our 
relation as children of God, and is incapable of growth, 
although it may occasionally be somewhat obscured. 
The “ baptism” is subjective and cumulative ; it drinks in 
the luxury of the divine communion, and expands by 
successive impartations, The one is a recognition of 
our relation to God, the other our enjoyment of him. 
The apostle seems to have expressed their mutual 
correlation in an admirable figure—“ We all, with open 
face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii, 18). 

We have said that these two great blessings proper- 
ly attend the conversion of the soul. We think they 
would always accompany it simultaneously if the sub- 
ject were duly instructed to expect them. But in 
point of fact there often is an interval, sometimes a 
considerable one, between that event and these. We 
are not sure that the “ witness” and the “ baptism” may 
not themselves be occasionally separated by a longer 
or shorter interval of time. Certainly many believers 
do not immediately enter into the assurance of adop- 
tion, and it is quite as certain that very many know 
little, if anything, for a long time or for all their lives, 
of the true baptism of the Spirit. 

5. It is proper that we should, if possible, discriminate 
a little more closely still. In describing, as well as we 
may, in a last analysis, this “baptism,” we premise, of 
course, that only by actual experience can it be truly 
apprehended. Spiritual things are spiritually discerned 
(1 Cor. ii, 14), and only they who are taught of God by 
the Holy Ghost can understand the deep things of the 
Spirit. In the gracious economy of the Gospel this gift 
is the common privilege of believers, giving fervor to 
the heart, earnestness to the life, and unction to the 
words in divine things. By virtue of this endowment, 
prayer is changed from a cold and formal routine to a 
living and spontaneous intercourse; heaven becomes a 
present reality, instead of a dim prospect; Christ dwells 
in the heart, and not merely reigns overit. There is a 
glow, a joy, a freedom, in all the feelings, looks, and acts 
of the possessor of this gift that shows he has found 
peace, rest, and satisfaction. The emotions may not al- 
ways rise to rapture; they may at times be even de- 
pressed to grief; but there will be a sweetness in sor- 
row itself, and a gladness in the very humiliation, for 
the company of Jesus will still be realized. In one 
word, it is the sunshine of the elder brother’s presence 
in the soul that makes all the difference between the 
spiritually unbaptized servant of God and the baptized 
son. This baptism is especially evident in season of 
revival, to which, indeed, it often holds the double rela- 
tion of cause and effect, not only enabling believers to 
enjoy such “reffeshing from the presence of the Lord,” 
but especially qualifying them for useful labors at such 
times. A word uttered under the inspiration of such a 
baptism is often more effectual in reaching the heart 
both of believers and‘unbelievers than a sermon with- 
out it. Indeed, the success of all human efforts in this 
line depends almost wholly upon the presence and ex- 
tent of this power. 

6. It will not be inferred, as has already been in- 
timated, that such baptisms are limited to any special 
times or places or occasions. They may come in the 
solitary and silent meditation of the closet; but we be- 
lieve that they are more frequently experienced in the 
social exercises of “the communion of saints.” They 
are various in both form and degree, and may often be 
repeated, until the soul at length becomes “ full of glory 
and of God.” 
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This baptism is neither the same with entire sancti- 
fication, nor is the latter the invariable result of the 
experience of the former. Some may have, perhaps 
unwittingly, but not therefore harmlessly, confounded 


the two under the vague name of “the second bless- ' 


ing.” This is rather the doorway, the roadway, to that | 
exalted attainment. Multitudes, it must be belier ed, 
are walking in its light and peace and joy who are, 
nevertheless, conscious of numerous spiritual failings, 
who may even, though not of necessity, be overcome 
by temptation and fall into momentary—never into de- 
liberate—sin. But if they abide in the Spirit, they are 
enabled by divine grace immediately to take hold upon 
the Great Restorer, and to taste anew the “ mystic joys 
of penitence,” and to rejoice anew in the power of sav- 
ing grace. All those who thus faithfully hold on to 
Christ by the Spirit will at length prove completely 
victorious, and will be enabled to shout on earth as well 
as in heaven their triumph over every inward and out- 
ward foe. See SPIRITUAL GIFTS, 


SPIRIT, GRIEVING or QUENCHING THE, is a phrase 
that occasionally occurs in Scripture, and is often re- 
peated in Christian literature. 

1. To “quench the Spirit” (1 Thess, v, 19) is a meta- 
phorical expression easily understood. The Spirit may 
be quenched (1) by forcing, as it were, that divine agent 
to withdraw from us, by sin, irregularity of manners, van- 
ity, avarice, negligence, or other crimes contrary to char- 
ity, truth, peace, and his other gifts and qualifications. 
(2.) The Spirit might have been quenched by such ac- 
tions as caused Ciod to take away his supernatural gifts 
and favors, such as prophecy, the gift of tongues, the 
gift of healing, etc. For though these gifts were of 
mere grace, and God might communicate them some- 
times to doubtful characters, yet he has often granted 
them to the prayers of the faithful, and has taken them 
away, to punish their misuse or contempt of them. 

2. To “grieve the Spirit” (Eph. iv, 30) may also be 
taken to refer either to an internal grace, habitual or 
actual, or to the miraculous gifts with which God fa- 
vored the primitive Christians, We grieve the Spirit 
of God by withstanding his holy inspirations, the mo- 
tions of his grace; or by living in a lukewarm and in- 
cautious manner; by despising his gifts, or neglecting 
them ; by abusing his favors, either out of vanity, curi- 
osity, or indifference. In a contrary sense (2 Tim. i, 6), 
we stir up the Spirit of God which is in us by the 
practice of virtue, by our compliance with his inspira- 
tions, by fervor in his service, by renewing our grat- 
itude, ete. 

SPIRIT, PRAYING AND PREACHING By. In the early 
Church it was customary for the people to pray audibly, 
and that they might pray in concert the words were 
dictated to them by the deacon. St. Chrysostom, in 
his homily (7th, p. 68) on Romans, explaining the words 
“the Spirit maketh intercession with groanings,” etc., 
says that the gift of prayer was then distinguished 
by the name of the Spirit, and he that had this gift 
prayed for the whole congregation. But in his own 
time, he says, the deacons prayed by ordinary forms, 
without any such immediate inspiration. As to preach- 
ing, all that the fathers pretended to from the assistance 
of the Spirit was only that ordinary assistance which 
men may expect from the concurrence of the Spirit with 
their honest endeavors, as a blessing upon their studies 
and labors. See Bingham, Christ, Antig. bk. xiii, ch. vi, 
§ 9; bk. xiv, ch. iv. § 12. 

SPIRIT, PROCESSION OF, 
Hoty Guosr. 


SPIRIT (Hoty), Sect OF THE, a name for the repre- 
sentatives of a pantheistic movement of the 12th century 
in France. The party originated with Amalric (q. v.) of 
Bena, a teacher at Paris. The first germs of this pan- 
theistic mysticism were probably derived from the writ- 
ings of the pseudo-Dionysius and of Erigena. Amalric 
taught that none could be saved who believed not that 
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he was a member of the body of Christ. Similar views 
were entertained by David of Dinanto (q. v.) and Si- 
mon (q. v.) of Tournay. These opinions finding their 
way among the laity, a goldsmith proclaimed the ad- 
vent of the age of the Holy Spirit, when all positive re- 
| ligion and ev ery outward form of worship should cease 
and God be allin all. As formerly in Christ, so now in 
every believer, did God become incarnate; and on this 
ground the Christian was God in the same sense in 
| which Christ had been. These views were condemned 
by a synod held at Paris in 1209, the writings of Erige- 
na were reprobated, and several members of the sect con- 
signed to the stake. See Kurtz, Church Hist. i, § 108, 2. 


SPIRIT (Hoty), TESTIMONY OF. 
THE Hoty GHOST. 


SPIRIT (Hoty), Work oF. 





See WITNESS OF 
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Spirit-rappings. See SPIRITUALISM. 
Spirits, DISCERNING or. See DISCERNING OF 
SPIRITS. 


Spirits in Prison (1 Pet. iii, 18-20). This topic 
is introduced by the apostle in connection with the suf- 
ferings of Christians through persecution, as both the 
context preceding and that following indicate. Under 
these sufferings they are encouraged by the example of 
Christ; for although his passion was vicarious, as theirs 
is not, still the two are parallel in one point—namely, 
that death in either case is their extreme limit (ver. 18, 
“once suffered ;” iv, 1, “he that hath suffered in the 
flesh hath ceased from sin”). Connected with this anal- 
ogy the apostle presents another which is a favorite 
one with Paul also (Rom. viii, 10-13)—namely, that the 
death of carnality is the revival of spirituality, and 
Christians are consoled in their physical sufferings by 
this thought, which was the ground -idea of the Re- 
deemer’s passion (“suffered for sins, to bring us to 
God”). This central antithesis is pithily expressed in 
the last clause of 1 Pet. iii, 18, “being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” Some commen- 
tators insist that this should be rendered “ put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit” (GavarwSei¢ 
piv capxi, Gworomdeic ðt [rw] mvevpare), alleging 
that the strict correspondence of the clauses requires 
exact parallelism of construction. This, however, ap- 
pears to us to be far from necessary. ‘The meaning of 
the first clause is, of course, unequivocal. Christ died 
physically. But we are at a loss to conceive what in- 
telligible idea is conveyed by the expression, if parallel, 
Christ revived spiritually. All the labored interpreta- 
tions collected by Van Oosterzee, in Lange’s Commenta- 
ry, seem to us either sheer nonsense or pure transcen- 
dentalism. Nobody imagines that any human being, 
much less Jesus, could cease to exist in spirit at physi- 
cal death, or could therefore return to life spiritually. 
This latter clause is evidently tantamount to the state- 
ment elsewhere explicitly made, that the body of Jesus” 
was reanimated by the power of the Holy Spirit (Rom. | 
viii, 11), As the preposition necessary in English to 
indicate this relation (“in” or “ by”) is not expressed in 
the Greek (the simple dative being used), we are at lib- 
erty to employ either indifferently ; nor to one thinking 
after the Greek idiom is it necessary to distinguish con- 
sciously between the two. Christ’s death, like ours, is 
stated as the result of a physical affinity ; his resurrec- 
tion was, as ours is also to be, the effect of spiritual re- 
lationships. The former ensued from his connection 
with mortal flesh, the latter was accomplished by virtue 
of his unity with the Holy Spirit. We therefore obtain 
a consistent sense by translating, “being put to death 
by reason of [ his] tlesh, but quickened by reason of [his] 
Spirit.” His physical constitution rendered him capable 
of death, but his divinity was sure to reanimate him. 
Both clauses can only have reference to the palpable 
facts on which the Gospel is founded—the bodily death 
and resurrection of Christ. 

In the next clause this relation between Christ’s hu- 
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manity and divinity is more explicitly expressed in the 
Greek by the same case with a preposition (iv 7), and 
we therefore render in like manner, “ by virtae of which 
[Spirit] he went,” etc. Here all interpreters recognise 
the idea of a spiritual presence of Christ, but many ex- 
plain it as that of his disembodied spirit. This, again, 
is to us simply unintelligible, and the added statement 
of “going” (zropevSetc), upon which some lay special 
stress as confirming the belief in an actual visit to the 
place of departed spirits, appears to us to flatly contra- 
dict it. What sort of a journey a disembodied spirit 
could make we cannot imagine. The only real mean- 
ing is, and must be, that Christ was, in some imaginary, 
figurative, or representative sense, present at the place 
in question. Grant that this was true by reason of his 
divine ubiquity, and by virtue of his special authority 
on the given occasion, and all becomes clear, consistent, 
and intelligible. But to suppose or insist that the pres- 
ence in question was merely that of a ghost is to rele- 

ate the whole transaction to the sphere of the unknown, 
if not unknowable. 

But the main question is, who were “the spirits in 
prison” to whom he “preached?” ‘That they were the 
antediluvians doomed to destruction by the flood seems 
exegetically certain from the context, and is generally 
conceded. The disputed point is, at what time are they 
spoken of here; while yet living, or after their death ? 
If the transaction were a real one, and not a mere phan- 
tasm, it seems to us, and it has seemed also to the good 
sense of the Church at large, that the former only can 
possibly be meant. Here is a well-known historical fact, 
and the context evidently refers to it as such—namely, 
that Noah preached to the antediluvians “ while the ark 
was a-preparing.” We see no mystery or difficulty here 
whatever. But to understand “prison” to be Hades, 
Sheol, or the place of departed spirits, is wholly unwar- 
ranted by the context, and is repugnant to all that we 
know of that abode of the lost. It is in vain to appeal 
to the particles “sometime” (7rore) and “also” (xai) in 
support of this purgatorial notion; they require no such 
allusion, but simply indicate that the event in question 
was anterior to the present time, and in some respects a 
parallel case. The analogy is substantially that above 
indicated as underlying this whole paragraph, and it is 
immediately brought out as consisting in the fact of a 
deliverance by means and in the midst of a seeming 
overthrow. The flood was the death of the Old World, 
and the ark was its renaissance. The same thought is 
in the next verse expressly termed a “figure,” and is 
applied to baptism as an emblem of Christian redemp- 
tion; and this is there explicitly referred to Christ’s 
resurrection from the dead as its potential means, As 
if to prevent all possible misunderstanding, the Saviour 
is there represented as having passed (zropevJeic, again, 
a bodily transferral in space) into the heavens. There 
is not a word about his descent ad inferos. 

To sum up, then, it appears to us clear—and we are 
not to be befogged by transcendental speculations about 
the assumed capabilities of the invisible world — that 
the preaching of Christ through Noah to his contempo- 
raries during the respite before the flood, by virtue of 
the Holy Spirit, is eminently appropriate to the course 
of the apostle’s argument. In illustrating the paradox 
of deliverance through destruction, he says that the 
same principle of mercy through Christ has prevailed 
in all dispensations, just as the Old World had the prof- 
fer of rescue by means of the ark, and as some actually 
embraced it; so the Gospel both now and finally saves 
us by a reconstruction through the seeming overthrow 
of its author. To introduce an allusion to some pre- 
sumed scene in the other world enacted in the short in- 
terim of Christ’s burial, and from which nothing seems 
to have resulted, is wholly gratuitous and irrelevant, not 
to say nugatory and puerile. Nobody uninfected with 
Romish superstition, we apprehend, would have orig- 
inated so bald and yet so bold an interpretation. See 
HerL, Descent into. See (besides the various com- 
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mentaries, and the monographs cited by Danz, Worterb. 
p. 753), Journ. of Sac. Lit. Jan. 1853; Oct. 1860; Ch. 
Review, July, 1857; Biblioth. Sac. Jan. 1862; New-Eng- 
lander, Oct. 1872; Princeton Rev. April, 1875; Brit. and 
For. Ev. Rev. Jan. 1876. 


Spirits, Unclean (rvevpara axaSapra), a fre- 
quent term in Scripture for unholy angels (Matt. x, 1, 
etc.). See the Christian Remembrancer, July, 1862. See 
DÆMON. 


Spiritual (zvevparude, which in classical Greek 
is opposed to bodily, Plutarch, De Sanct. 389) denotes 
in New-Test. usage, (a) belonging to the Holy Spirit 
(Rom. i, 11; xv, 27; 1 Cor. ii, 13; ix, 11; xii, 1, 7; xiv, 
1, 37; Eph. i, 3); or (b) determined or influenced by 
the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. iii, 1; xiv, 37; Gal. vi, 1), such 
as “spiritual songs” (Eph. v, 19; Col. iii, 16), i. e. in- 
spired; a “spiritual house” (Col. i, 9), not angelic, nor 
unmanufactured, but composed of stones vivified by the 
Spirit (comp. Eph. ii, 22), like “spiritual sacrifices” (1 
Pet. ii, 5); “spiritual food and drink” (1 Cor. x, 3), Le. 
nourishment afforded by the Spirit (the “spiritual 
Rock,” Deut. viii, 15; xxxii, 4), and not in an ordinary 
way (comp. Exod. xvil,6). See Cremer, Lexicon of the 
N.-T, Greek, 8. v. See SPIRITUAL-MINDEDNESS., 

The expression “spiritual body” (spa wrrvevparcoy, 
pneumatic body), used in 1 Cor. xv, 44 to describe the 
resurrection state, appears at first sight a palpable con- 
tradiction of terms; but it is interpreted by the antith- 
esis there made with the “natural body” (capa ywy- 
Kov, psychic body). The apostle uses these terms in the 
same epistle (ii, 14, 15) to distinguish the unregenerate 
man from the Christian, as being changed from his 
fleshly condition to a heavenly one by the Divine 
Spirit. In the resurrection body, accordingly, these 
words denote the contrast between the earthly, decay- 
ing, and sin-stained costume of the soul here and its ce- 
lestial, immortal, and purified state hereafter. This is 
plain likewise from the kindred antithesis of the con- 
text (“corruption . . . incorruption,” “dishonor .. . 
glory,” “weakness .. . power,” “earthy . . . heaven- 
ly”). We are not taught, therefore, to look for an ethe- 
real, aerial, or sublimated body in the other life, but 
one of bona-fide matter, substantial as at present, al- 
though transfigured by a divine and heavenly glory. 
See RESURRECTION. 


Spiritual Communion is the mental act of 
holding communion with our blessed Saviour and his 
saints, either in the sacrament of the eucharist, or in 
any other religious service. See COMMUNION. 


Spiritual Corporation is one the members of 
which are entirely spiritual persons, as bishops, arch- 
deacons, parsons, and vicars, who are sole corporations; 


also deans and chapters, as formerly abbots and con- 
vents, are bodies aggregate, 


Spiritual (or EccLesitasticaL) Courts are those 
having jurisdiction in spiritual or ecclesiastical matters. 
Besides the courts of ARCHDEACON (q. v.) and ARCHES 
(q. v.), they are the following : 

1. The Court of Augmentation was created in 27 
Henry VIII for determining suits and controver- 
sies relating to monasteries and abbey lands. The 
court was dissolved by Parliament, 1 queen Marv. 
The Augmentation Office, however, still exists, in 
which there are a variety of valuable records con- 
nected with lands formerly belonging to monasteries 
and abbeys. 

2. The Bishop's or Consistory Court is held in the 
cathedral of each diocese for the trial of ecclesiastical 
causes within that diocese. 

3. The Court of Conscience or Requests (Curia Cow 
scientue) was erected in 9 Henry VIII in London, and 
an act of common council then appointed commission- 
ers to sit in the court twice a week to determine all 
matters between citizens and freemen of London in 
which the debt or damage was under forty shillings 
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This act of common council was confirmed by 1 James 
I. By this the court issues its summons, the commis- 
sioners examine on oath, and decide by summary proc- 
ess, making such orders touching debts “ as they should 
find to stand to equity and good conscience.” The 
commissioners may commit to prison for disobedience 
of their summons. Various subsequent acts have regu- 
lated and extended these powers. 

4, The Court of High Commission originated in the 
Act of Supremacy, passed in 1559, which empowered 
queen Elizabeth to choose commissioners who might 
exercise supreme jurisdiction in spiritual or ecclesiasti- 
cal matters. The court so formed claimed a pre-emi- 
nence over the ordinary courts of the bishops, The 
rack and other means of torture were weapons confided 
to them. They were bound by no rules or precedents 
in receiving evidence or in imposing penalties, but acted 
as they pleased, and soon became odious as a terrific 
and lawless inquisition. In 1610 a court of this nature 
was erected by James VI in Scotland, and re-erected in 
1664, the last consisting of nine prelates and thirty-five 
laymen. It was armed with highest authority, and 
had a military force at its command. It had also an 
organized espionage, with agents everywhere. It ruined 
many financially by the heavy fines imposed, banished 
others to nnhealthy districts, and even sold some as 
slaves. 

5. The Court of Faculties belongs to the archbishop 
of Canterbury. Its power is to grant dispensations for 
the marriage of persons without the publication of 
banns, to ordain a deacon under the canonical age, to 
enable a son to succeed his father in a benefice, or one 
person to hold two or more benefices incompatible with 
each other. 

6. The Court of Prerogative is held at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, in London, in which all wills and testaments are 
proved, and administrations granted on the estates of 
persons dying intestate, etc. 

7. The Court of Teinds is that portion of the judges 
of the Court of Session that administer the law as to 
the revenues of the Scottish Established Church. 

Meetings of Session, Presbytery, Synod, and General 
Assembly are usually termed Courts. 

Spiritual Gifts (ra mvevparica suppl. yapiopa- 
ra), a phrase used to denote those endowments which 
were conferred on persons in the primitive Church, and 
which were manifested in acts and utterances of a su- 
pernatural kind. The phrase is taken from 1 Cor. xii, 
1, where the words repi rwy wvevparicwy are rendered 
in the A. V. “concerning spiritual gifts.” The accu- 
racy of this rendering is generally admitted ; for, though 
some would take zvevparixwy as masculine, and under- 
stand it, as in xiv, 37, of persons spiritually endowed, 
the tenor of the entire passage shows that it is of the 
gifts themselves, and not of the parties endowed with 
them, that the apostle speaks in this chapter (comp. 
xiv, 1). Itis from the apostle’s statements in this chap- 
ter that our information concerning the spiritual gifts 
of the primitive Church is chiefly drawn. 

1. The first thing to be noted is what may be called 
the fundamental condition and test of these gifts. This 
is the acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as Lord. “I 
give you to understand,” says the apostle, “that no man 
speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed: and 
that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. xii, 3), The denunciation of Jesus 
as an impostor, whether that came forth in the shape 
of an imprecation (éorw avaSepa) or in the shape of 
an assertion (forty avayena), having reference to his 
having died as one accursed (comp. Gal. iii, 13), proved 
sufficiently that the party uttering it was not under the 
influence of the Spirit; while, on the other hand, the 
recognition of Jesus as the Lord—i. e. the admission of 
his Messianic claims and the submission to his supreme 
authority — formed the antithesis to this, and was a 
proof that the party was under the power of the Holy 
Ghost. The primary condition, then, of the possession 
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of spiritual gifts was sincere adherence to Jesus as the 
Messiah. Apart from this there might be the arts of 
the magician or soothsayer, but no effects produced by 
the Spirit of God. 

2. The source of these spiritual gifts was God’s grace, 
and the agent by whom they were produced was the 
Holy Ghost. They were yapiopara, or grace-gifis ; 
and the apostle expressly says that amid diversity of 
gifts it 1s one and the same Spirit by whom they are 
bestowed, and amid diversity of services it is one and 
the same Lord by whom they are appointed, and amid 
diversity of operations it is one God who energizes all 
in all (1 Cor. xii, 4-6). 

3. When the apostle speaks here of yapiopara, ĉia- 
kovia and tvepynpara, the inquiry is suggested how 
these three expressions are to be taken. Are they in- 
tended to mark off three distinct classes of spiritual 
gifts? or do they describe the same objects under dif- 
ferent aspects? or is the first the generic class under 
which the other two are subsumed as species? Each 
of these views has found advocates. The Greek fathers 
generally regard them as simply different names for the 
same object (comp. Chrysostom, ad loc.), but most re- 
cent writers regard them as relating to distinct classes, 
(For different classifications on this principle, see Aqui- 
nas, Summa Theol. ii, 2, qu. 171; Estius, On 1 Cor, xii; 
Olshausen on do., etc.) The objection to all the ar- 
rangements on this principle is that they are all more 
or less arbitrary, so that what is placed by one under 
one head is with equal plausibility placed by another 
under another. The opinion that Charisma is the ge- 
nus of which Diakoniai and Energémata are species is 
open to the objection that to make diakoniai a kind of 
charisma is somewhat forced; and, besides, it does not ac- 
cord with the parallelized structure of the apostle’s state- 
ment, which plainly makes these three objects collateral 
with each other. The opinion which has most in its 
favor is that we have here only one object presented 
under different aspects. On this principle the three 
classes may be arranged thus: These endowments of 
the primitive Church are, (1) Gifts of divine grace, as 
the principle of the new life which, with its manifold 
capabilities, is communicated by the indwelling Spirit 
of God; (2) Ministries, as means by which one member 
serves for the benefit of others; and (3) Operations, ef- 
fects, by which the charismata manifest their active 
power. This seems a highly probable explanation of 
the apostle’s words; nor do we see the harshness in it 
of which Kling, from whom we have taken it, com- 
plains. 

4, Side by side with this parallel arrangement of the 
gifts, the apostle places in another series of parallels the ` 
agency by which each of these is produced and sus- 
tained. The two series may be tabulated thus: 

Charismata (given by) the Spirit. 

Ministries (directed by) the Lord. 

Effects produced by the Father. 
In the first two of these parallel propositions there is an 
ellipsis of the verb, but this the mind naturally supplies 
from the analogy of the last in which the verb is enun- 
ciated (see Henderson, On Inspiration, p. 181). 

5. It has appeared to some that there is a correspond- 
ence between the gifts enumerated in 1 Cor. xii, 8-10 and 
the Church offices enumerated in ver. 28 (Horsley, Ser- 
mons, xiv, Appendix). The number of both is the same; 
there are nine gifts and nine offices. But beyond this 
the correspondence only very partially exists, and in 
order to give it even a semblance of existing through- 
out, not only must very fanciful analogies be traced, but 
some palpable errors in interpretation committed (Hen- 
derson, On Inspiration, p. 183). 

6. The suggestion of Beza that the enumeration of 
gifts in 1 Cor. xii, 8-10 is divided into co-ordinate groups, 
distinguished by the pronouns ø uér, ver. 8; érépw é, 
ver. 9; érépw ôt, ver. 10, has been very generally fol- 
lowed by interpreters. Hence Meyer arranges them in 
the following scheme: 
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I. Charisms which relate to intellectual power. 
yos a] 2, Noyos yvwoews. 

II. Charisms which are conditioned by heroic faith 
(Glaubensherovismus). 1, The wions itself; 2. The opera- 
tion of this in act—a. iduata; b. duvauecs ; 8. The operation 
of this in word, npopnteia; 4. The critical operation of 
this, dcixprows mvevpatwv. 

IIL. Charisms relating to the yAéaca:, 1. Speaking with 
tongues; 2. Interpreting of tongues. 


1, Aó- 


Henderson adopts substantially the same arrange- 
ment (Inspiration, p. 185 sq.), like Meyer, laying stress 
on the use of the pronoun ¿rép in place of d\Aw by the 
apostle in his enumeration (“‘érépw is selected because a 
distinct class follows; only thus can we account for the 
apostle’s not proceeding with a\\w” — Meyer; comp. 
Tittmann, Synonyms, ii, 28). To all such attempts at 
classification De Wette objects: (1.) That œ pév, éréipw 
6€, érépw Oé, do not stand in relation to each other, but 
¿rép ĉé is always opposed to the nearest preceding 
aX Cé, so that neither can the ope denote the genus 
nor the other the species. (2.) If anything could mark a 
division, it would be the repeated xara Tò aùrò mveùpa, 
iv rp aùr Tv., with the concluding wavra ĉi ravra 
of 1 Cor. xii, 11; but even thus we should gain nothing, 
for in ver. 10 heterogeneous objects are united. (3.) There 
is no reason to expect a classification, for the enumeration 
is not complete (see ver. 28). (4.) The classification pro- 
posed (by Meyer) is in itself unsatisfactory ; plainly the 
speaking with tongues is more closely akin to prophesy- 
ing than to gifts of healing; and, as Kling observes, the 
Cuaxpicsig mvevpárwv and the éoyunveia yrXwoowr re- 
late to the understanding, and not to heroic faith. In 
these reasons there is much force; and though the 
apostle’s arrangement has the aspect of a classified 
scheme, we feel constrained to conclude with Kling 
that we must leave it undecided whether and how they 
can be classified. Neander, followed by Billroth and 
Olshausen substantially, without insisting on the apos- 
tle’s words, contents himself with the obvious division 
of these charisms into two great classes—the one of 
which embraces such gifts as manifest themselves by 
word, and the other such as manifest themselves by 
deed; and each of these presents two subordinate classes, 
determined by the relation of the man’s own mental cult- 
ure and capacity to the working on him of the Spirit, 
so that in a man of high culture and intellectual power 
the Aóyoç yywoewg would be manifested, while to one 
of less culture the Holy Spirit would come with a pow- 
er which overwhelms his self-consciousness and makes 
him the almost mechanical utterer of what does not pass 
through the medium of his own intelligence (Apostol. 
Zeitalt, i, 174 sq. [ Eng. transl. i, 132]). 

7. Taking in order as they stand in the text the gifts 
enumerated, we have— 

(1.) The Word of Wisdom (Nóyoç cogiac) and the 
Word of Knowledge (Aoyog yvwoewc). Aoyog is used 
here, as frequently elsewhere in the New Test., as =ser- 
mo, discourse, utterance. To cogia and yywoug various 
meanings have been attached. A common explanation 
is that sopia is the practical and yyworc the theoretical 
or speculative presentation of truth; but this, though 
adopted by Neander, Olshausen, and others, as well as 
the antithetical opinion advanced by Bengel, Storr, Ro- 
senmilller, etc., that cogia is the theoretical and yvwaic 
the practical, is sufficiently refuted by the consideration 
that the practical and the theoretical apprehension and 
exposition of the truth, merely as such, cannot be prop- 
erly regarded as coming among the miraculous gifts of 
the Spirit; such attainments are not cara mvedpa in 
the sense in which Paul uses that phrase here. Meyer 
makes sogia the higher Christian wisdom as such; yrw- 
oc the speculative, deeper, more penetrating knowledge 
of it; while Estius reverses this, making Adyo¢ gogiac 
“ gratiam de iis que ad doctrinam religionis ac pietatis 
spectant disserendi ex causis supremis,” and Ndyog yyw- 
cewe “gratia disserendi de rebus Christiane religionis 
ex iis que sunt humane scientiæ aut experientiæ,” i. e. 
of bringing principles of human philosophy or facts of 
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human experience to bear on the illustration of divine 
truth. Henderson takes cogia to be comprehensive of 
“the sublime truths of the Gospel directly revealed to 
the apostles, of which the Aóyoç was the supernatural 
ability rightly to communicate them to others ;” and by 
yvaotg the possession by divine communication of “an 
exact and competent knowledge of the truths which God 
had already revealed through the instrumentality of the 
prophets and apostles, in consequence of which those 
who possessed it became qualified, independently of 
the use of all ordinary means, forthwith to teach the 
Church” (p. 188 sq.). Osiander makes cogia the ap- 
prehension of divine truth in its totality, of the ends 
and purposes of God, of the plan and work of redemp- 
tion, of the revelation of salvation through Christ in its 
connection, its divine system and organism ; and yrwotg 


the penetrating knowledge of particulars given by God, 


with their inward appropriation and experience (John 
vi, 69; xvii, 3; Phil. iii, 8). This last seems to be, on 
the whole, the least arbitrary and most probable inter- 
pretation, it being of course kept in view that the ap- 
prehension and experience of divine truth, whether as 
a whole or in its parts, as well as the power of giving 
this forth in discourse, is not such as mere human in- 
telligence and study could attain, but such as was cara 
1vevpa. 

(2.) Faith (riorcc).—All are agreed that this cannot 
be understood of that faith which saves — justifying 
faith; and most regard it as a sides miraculosa, such 
as our Lord speaks of (Matt. xvii, 20; xxi, 21), and to 
which Paul refers (1 Cor. xiii, 2)—a firm persuasion 
that on fitting occasions the divine power would be put 
forth to work miracles. Meyer thinks this too narrow, 
because under wiori¢ are ranked not only (ayara and 
Suvaperc, but also mpognreia and craxpioec wvevpa- 
Twv. He would therefore understand by miorıç here 
“a high degree of faith in Christ —a faith - heroism 
whose operation in some was in healings, etc.” As, 
however, such faith in Christ must mean faith in him 
as the risen Lord, the source of miraculous power, 
whether exercised in healing diseases or in utterances 
of knowledge, this opinion seems to resolve itself into 
a substantial identity with the other. 

(3.) Gifts of Healings (yap. taparwy).—This all are 
agreed in understanding as the power of healing dis- 
ease directly without the aid of therapeutic applications 
The plural is used to indicate the variety of diseases, and 
the various gifts of healing them possessed in the Church. 

(4.) Workings of Powers (évepynp. Ovvapewry ).— This 
is generally referred to the working of miracles of a 
higher kind than the healing of disease—miracles which 
consist not in the performing without means what means 
may effect, but in the performance of what no means 
can effect, such as the raising of the dead, the exorcism 
of demons, the infliction, by a word, of death as a pun- 
ishment, etc. 

(5.) Prophecy (xpognreia).—This refers nct to or- 
dinary religious discourses for the edification of the 
Church, but to such a forth-speaking of the mind of 
God in relation to truth, duty, or coming events as the 
inward action of the Holy Spirit on the mind may pro- 
duce (Chrysost. 6 tpognrevwy mavra awd rov wrer- 
parog oS¢yyerat). That the gift of predicting future 
events was possessed in the early Church, we see from 
such instances as Acts ii, 27, 28; xxi, 11, etc.; but the 
mpognreia of the New Test. does not generally relate to 
this: it usually has reference to the utterance of doc- 
trine given by revelation from God (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3; 
xiv, 26-33, etc.). 

(6.) Discernings of Spirits (Staxpicacg mvevparwy). 
—From 1 Cor. xiv, 29 (comp. 1 Thess. v, 21; 1 John iv, 
1) we learn that professed prophetic utterances were to 
be subjected to trial, that nothing unchristian or unedi- 
fying might pass under that name; and it is to this that 
the gift now before us relates. Even apostles would 
seem to have submitted their doctrine to the judgment 
of these gifted critics (1 Cor. xiv, 37). 
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(7.) Kinds of Tongues (yevn yAwoowr).—That this | with man’s voice” could surely employ the organs of a 
refers to the AaAsiv yAWooy or yAwoaa which ex- | man to utter a foreign tongue of which he was ignorant, 


isted in the Corinthian Church, and indicates that of 
these yAwooa: there were various kinds, is undoubted ; 


| 


| 


In the way of the conclusion, however, above stated, 
that the gift of which the apostle treats in writing to the 


but in what this gift consisted is a question involved | Corinthians is the same as that promised by our Lord, 


in great difficulty, and to which very different answers 
have been given. We may at once dismiss some of 
these as not deserving serious consideration — viz, 1, 
that of Bardili and Eichhorn, who take yAweoa in the 
literal sense of tongue, and suppose that the aeiy was 
a sort of inarticulate babble, an ecstatic utterance of 
mere sounds made by the tongue—an opinion which is 
irreconcilable with the idea of this being a gift of the 
Holy Ghost, with the possibility of an interpretation of 
the sounds uttered, with what Paul says (1 Cor. xiv, 18), 
and with the use of the plural in the phrase yAwooarc 


AaXreiy; 2, that of Bleek, who takes yAw@ooa in the, 


sense of gloss—i. e. archaic, poetical, or provincial word 
or idiom—a meaning which belongs to the technicali- 
ties of the grammarians, and is quite foreign to the lan- 
guage of the New Test.; and 3, that of Billroth, who 
supposes yAwooa to mean a composite language formed 
of the elements of various tongues, and in its composi- 
tion affording a symbol of the uniting power and uni- 
versality of Christianity—which is at the best only a 
pleasing fancy. The only two opinions worth consider- 
ing are the old view that these yAwooar were actual 
foreign tongues which the gifted persons spoke without 
having learned them, and the opinion, subject to va- 
rious modifications, that they were new and divinely 
inspired utterances of a kind transcending the ordinary 
capacity and intelligence of men.—Kitto. 

Before entering on the consideration of these views, 
it may be well to state accurately the various peculiari- 
ties of this gift. These may be gathered from the state- 
ments of the apostle. From these we learn that it was 
a gift of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii, 11, 28, 30); that it be- 
longed only to some in the Church (ver. 11, 30); that 
it stood in some relation to the gift of prophesying— 
was inferior to it in point of utility, but afforded greater 
scope for display (xiv, 5, 6, 18, 19); that it was exer- 
cised in acts of prayer and praise (ver. 2, 14, 15, 16, 17) ; 
that it was not exercised through the medium of the 
intelligence (voùç), and so was unintelligible without 
an interpretation, which the party exercising it might 
not be capable of supplying, as it was the result of a 
distinct gift, which might or might not accompany the 
other (ver. 5, 6, 13, 16, 23); that it might appear to one 
unaccustomed to it a frenzy (ver. 23); that it had the 
effect of an instrument giving an uncertain sound, or 
was no better than the speaking of a barbarian or the 
clang of a cymbal when not interpreted (ver. 7-9; xiii, 
1); and that its use was to serve as a sign (or evi- 
dence of God's presence) to those who did not believe 
(xiv, 22). ` 

Let us now turn to the former of the two opinions 
above noticed: those who hold this to be yAdooa in 
the sense of language support their opinion by an ap- 
peal to our Lord’s promise to his disciples that, as a 
sign of his presence with them, they should speak 
with new tongues (raivaiç yAwooatc, Mark xvi, 17), 
and to the occurrences of the day of Pentecost when 
the apostles spake with other tongues (érépaic YÀ., 
Acts ii, 4 sq.). It seems altogether probable that the 
event of the day of Pentecost was a fulfilment of the 
promise of Christ to his disciples, and if we assume (as 
the narrative seems to intimate) that on that occasion 
the apostles did receive the faculty of speaking foreign 
tongues through the agency of the Spirit, there is great 
plausibility in the conclusion that the gift of tongues 
bestowed on the primitive Church consisted in the pos- 
session of this faculty. It is frivolous to object to this, 
as De Wette and Meyer do, that the speaking of a lan- 
guage one has never learned is psychologically impossi- 
ble, for, if divine interposition be admitted, it is idle to 
set limits to its operation. “With God all things are 
possible,” and he who caused “the dumb ass to speak 
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and received by the apostles on the day of Pentecost, 
there are some serious difficulties. If the apostles pos- 
sessed the power of speaking foreign tongues miraculous- 
ly, they appear to have made very little use of it for the 
purposes of their mission, for, with the exception of the 
instance of the day of Pentecost, we do not read of their 
ever using this gift for the purpose of addressing for- 
eigners. There seems to be an a priori improbability 
that such a faculty would be miraculously conferred 
when it was one for which no special need existed, the 
Greek tongue being so widely diffused that the first 
preachers of Christianity were not likely to go where it 
was not known. But it is probable, although not re- 
corded, that they eventually used this faculty in preach- 
ing to heathens, As to the day of Pentecost, though 
the gift of tongues came upon the disciples when they 
were alone, yet it was immediately available to foreign- 
ers. It is an unwarranted assumption that these per- 
sons all understood a common language, or that to all 
of them at once Peter spoke on the same day without 
an interpreter. The most serious objections, however, to 
the opinion that the Glossolalia of the Corinthians was a 
speaking in foreign tongues are derived from what the 
apostle says about it in writing to them. (1.) The 
phrase yAwooy AaXety does not necessarily mean “to 
speak a foreign language ;” but it is evidently tanta- 
mount (comp. Acts x, 46; xix, 6 with Acts ii, 4). The 
statements in Acts ii are conclusive that these tongues 
in that case were vernacular with the polyglot audience. 
(2.) The Glossolalia was unintelligible to every one till in- 
terpreted (1 Cor. xiv,2). But this may only refer to the 
absence of any one with whom it was vernacular. (3.) 
It is thought that this gift was used in individual 
prayer to God, and Paul, who possessed this gift above 
others, used it chiefly in secret: can we understand 
this of a speaking to God in foreign tongues? But 
of this assumption there is little evidence. (4.) The 
apostle places the Glossolalia in opposition, not to 
speaking in the vernacular tongue, but to speaking in- 
telligibly, or ¿v avoxadt We 7 iv yywoet, ù iv mpopn- 
reig, ù èv Ciaxy (xiv, 6). He likewise compares the 
glossai with foreign tongues, which assumes that they 
were not the same (ver. 10 sq.) But foreign lan- 
guages surely are unintelligible, and in ver. 10 the 
wider term gwvai is used. (5.) Had the apostle had 
the speaking of foreign tongues in view, he would 
have made the exercise of them dependent on the pres- 
ence of those by whom they were understood, not on 
their bearing on the edification of the Church. But 
the latter could only have been effected through the 
former. The other objections raised by Dr. Poor in the 
American edition of Lange’s Commentary (ad loc.) are as 
little to the point. (6.) So far as these phenomena bore 
on unbelievers, they were a sign of reprobation (ver. 11). 
But that was true only when no one was present to in- 
terpret. (7.) Its special use was for the possessor’s own 
benefit in prayer and praise. Such, certainly, was not 
the case on the day of Pentecost. (8.) Any foreigner 
present who understood the language could have acted 
as interpreter without a special gift; but he would hard- 
ly have been accepted as an authoritative exponent in 
the Christian sense. (9.) Corinth, being the resort of 
foreigners, had need of this gift less than other locali- 
ties. On the contrary, this was the very reason why 
a polyglot was required. (10.) Paul desired that all 
might have this gift. This he might naturally wish, 
whatever were its nature. (11.) The phrase “a tongue” 
seems to imply some individual peculiarity rather than 
an external demand. Rather it shows that the tongues 
were varied in different cases. (12.) It is nugatory to 
ask such questions as, How was this speaking in different 
foreign tongues conducted? Did the gifted persons all 
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speak at once? or did they speak one after the other? 
If the former, would not the confusion of sounds be 
such as to render their speaking a mere Babel? if the 
latter, would not a longer time have been requisite for 
the whole to speak than the conditions of the narra- 
tive allow us to suppose? (13.) In fine, supposing the 
disciples to have spoken intelligibly to these people in 
their respective languages, why should they have ap- 
peared to any of the bystanders as men filled with new 
wine? Does not this imply an excited utterance and 
gesticulation altogether foreign to the case of men who 
had simply to tell their fellow-men such truths as 
those which these disciples had to publish? These 
difficulties have been so magnified by some as to lead 
them to impugn the authenticity of the passage; while 
others have been induced by them to accept the hy- 
pothesis that the disciples spoke in Greek or Aramaic, 
but were miraculously understood by the hearers each 
in his own language. But they are mostly answered 
by the facts in the case, which certainly show that the 
speaking of foreign languages did sometimes attend the 
gift of tongues, if this was not its invariable and dis- 
tinctive peculiarity. 

We now turn to the consideration of the opinion 
that the tongues were new languages in the sense of 


being ecstatic utterances, inspired and dictated by the 


Holy Spirit, and of a kind above what the ordinary 
faculties of the individual could reach. We may pass 
by the opinion of Rossteuscher and Thiersch that these 
tongues were angel-tongues, and that the gift consisted 
in the privilege of communing with God as the angels 
do; for this is a mere conjecture without any founda- 
tion in the statements of the apostle, the allusion in 1 
Cor. xiii, 1 to the “tongues of angels” being merely a 
rhetorical device to heighten the contrast the apostle is 
instituting. Schulz restricts the tongues to ecstatic 
utterances of praise to God; but this is too narrow a 
view, as is evident from xiv, 13-17. Neander thus 
describes the state of the speaker with tongues: “The 
soul was immersed in devotion and adoration. Hence 
prayer, singing God’s praise, testifying of the great 
doings of God, were suited to this state. Such a one 
prayed in the Spirit; the higher spiritual and emotion- 
al life predominated in him, but a development of the 
. understanding was wanting. The consequence was that 
since out of his peculiar feelings and views he formed a 
peculiar language for himself, he wanted the faculty of 
80 expressing himself as to be understood by the mass” 
(Apostol. Zeitalt. i, 179). Olshausen adopts substan- 
tially the same view, but he differs from Neander in 
supposing that the speaking of foreign languages was 
included in the speaking with tongues. Meyer under- 
stands by “the yAwooarc aeiy such devotional utter- 
ances in petition, praise, and thanksgiving as were so 
ecstatic that the action of the person’s own understand- 
ing was suspended, while the tongue, ceasing to be the 
organ of the individual reflection, acted independently 
of this, as it was moved by the Holy Ghost.” Hence he 
thinks the term yAwooa came to be applied to this gift, 
the tongue acting, as it were, independently of the un- 
derstanding and for itself. Hence, also, he accounts for 
the use of the plural yAd@ooatc AaXety and the yern 
yAwoowr, as in such a case there would doubtless be 
varieties of utterances, arising from differences of de- 
gree, direction, and impulse in the ecstasy. The Ger- 
man interpreters in general regard it as being an ec- 
static power of speech, the result of the man’s being 
lifted out of himself and made to give utterance in 
broken, fragmentary, excited outbursts of thoughts and 
feelings, especially of rapturous devotion, beyond the 
ordinary range of humanity. Some think that there 
is an allusion to such ecstatic devotions in the ore- 
vaypoig adadnro of Rom. viii, 26. We cannot but 
think such a view abhorrent to the spirit of intelligent 
Christianity, See TONGUES, GIFT OF, 

(8.) Interpretation of Tongues (ioppnveia yAwoowr). 
—As the yAwora transcended the vovg, it could be 
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made to convey edification to the hearers only as 
it was explained (by translation or otherwise); and 
for this purpose the Holy Spirit gave some persons 
the faculty of comprehending it, and thereby of giv- 
ing its meaning to others. This gift sometimes was 
bestowed on the same person that had the gift of 
tongues. 

8. Such were the gifts of the Spirit enjoyed by the 
primitive Church. They were different and variously 
distributed according to the sovereign will of the giver. 
But amid all this diversity the Church remained one— 
the indivisible body of Christ pervaded and influenced 
by the one Spirit of all grace. Hence all these gifts 
were to be subordinated to the end of edifying the 
Church, and, more than all of them, charity was to be 
sought (1 Cor. xii, 11-31). 

9. Literature.-—The commentaries on 1 Corinthians 
of Meyer, Olshausen, Billroth, Osiander, and Kling; De 
Wette’s Excursus on Acts ii; Neander, Apostol. Zeitalt. 
vol. i; Henderson, Lectures on Inspiration; Bleek, in 
the Studien u. Kritiken for 1829, 1830; Wieseler, in the 
Studien u. Kritiken for 1838; Schulz, in the Studien u. 
Kritiken for 1839; Thiersch, Kirche im apostol. Zestalt. : 
Rossteuscher, Gabe d. Sprachen im apostol, Zeitalt. 1850. 
See GIFTS, SPIRITUAL, 


Spiritual Relationship is one effected throagh 
some religious or spiritual act —such, for example, as 
that between godparents and godchildren. 

Spiritualés (or Spirituals) is the name given 
to the stricter party of the Franciscans, Elijah of Cor- 
tona attempted, especially after the death of St. Fran- 
cis, to soften the rigid discipline of the order. Violent 
discussions arose, and Elijah was twice deposed. but 
finally reconciled to the Church (1253). The fanau- 
cism of the rigid party increased in proportion as their 
more lax opponents grew in number. At length the 
disputants separated, and the stricter party (called 
Spirituales, Zelatores, Fratricelli) gradually became 
avowed opponents of the Church and of its rulers who 
had disowned them, and even denounced the pope as 
antichrist. They were, consequently, given over to the 
Inquisition. See Fisher, Hist. of the Ref. p. 57; Kurtz, 
Church Hist. i, 108, 4. 

Spiritualia is a term opposed to temporala, or tem- 
poralia (q. V.) 

Spiritualism is a word now generally used to des- 
ignate the belief of those who regard certain mental and 
physical phenomena as the result of the action of spir- 
its through sensitive organizations known as mediuma 
Spiritualists claim that Spiritualism is but another term 
for the belief in the supernatural; that it has pervaded 
all ages and nations; and that American Spiritualism ts 
but the last blossom of a very ancient tree. They a= 
sert that phenomena differing but slightly from the 
manifestations of modern Spiritualism appear in mary 
of the Scripture incidents, e. g. the vision of Elishas 
servant (2 Kings vi, 15-17), the spiritual handwnitic— 
at the feast of Belshazzar (Dan. v, 5). in the Delphic 
oracles, in the experiences of Luther, the occurrem+> 
related by Glanvil (1661), in the Camisard marvels 13 
France (1686-1707), in the occurrences in the Wesler 
family (1716), and in the communications of Swetec- 
borg with the spirit-world. For about a hundred vears 
before the American phase of Spiritualism appeare+ 
Germany and Switzerland had their Spiritualists de 
veloping or believing in phenomena almost identica. 
They had spirit - vision, spirit- writing, knowledge «< 
coming events from the spirit-world, and daily direct 
intercourse with its inhabitants, Pre-eminent am <x 


these Spiritualists were Jung-Stilling. Kerner, Lav acer. 
Eschenmeyer, Zschokke, Schubert, Werner, Kant. ec. 
Clairvoyance and mesmerism were intimately asewiate. 
with the introduction of modern Spiritualism, mai:z< 
the same claims to open intercourse with the spintas 
world, and in some cases predicting that this commes:- 
tion would ere long assume “the form of a living deœ- 
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onstration” (Davis, The Principles of Nature, her Di- 
wine Revelations, etc.). 

Spiritualism assumed a novel shape in the United 
States—that of moving physical objects—and has intro- 
duced spirits speaking through means of an alphabet, 
rapping, drawing, and writing, either by the hand of 
mediums or independently of them. ‘The “spirit-rap- 
ping” phenomenon began in the home of J. D. Fox, 
H ydeville, Wayne Co., N. Y., and is thus described by 
Mr. Dale Owen: “In the month of January, 1848, the 
noises assumed the character of distinct knockings at 
night in the bedrooms, sounding sometimes as from 
the cellar below, and resembling the hammering of a 
shoemaker. These knocks produced a tremulous mo- 
tion in the furniture and even in the floor, The chil- 
dren (Margaret, aged 12 years, and Kate, aged 9 years) 
felt something heavy, as of a dog, lie on their feet when 
in bed; and Kate felt, as it were, a cold hand passed 
over her face. Sometimes the bedclothes were pulled 
off. Chairs and the dining-table were moved from their 
places. Raps were made on doors as they stood close to 
them, but on suddenly opening them no one was visi- 
dle. On the night of March 13 (or 31), 1848, the knock- 
ings were unusually loud,” whereupon “ Mr. Fox tried 
the sashes, to see if they were shaken by the wind. 
Kate observed that the knockings in the room exactly 
answered the rattle made by her father with the sash. 
Thereupon she snapped her fingers and exclaimed, 
“Here, old Splitfoot, do as I do.’ The rap followed. 
This at once arrested the mother’s attention. ‘Count 
ten,’ she said. Ten strokes were distinctly given. ‘ How 
old is my daughter Margaret?’ Twelve strokes. ‘And 

Kate?’ Nine.” Other questions were answered, when 
“she asked if it was a man? No answer. Was it a 
spirit? It rapped. Numbers of questions were put to 
the spirit, which replied by knocks that it was that of 
a travelling tradesman, who had been murdered by the 
then tenant, John C. Bell, for his property. The ped- 
aller had never been seen afterwards; and on the floor 
being dug up, the remains of a human body were found.” 
After a time the raps occurred only in the presence of 
the Fox sisters, accompanying them upon their removal 
to Rochester, and developing new phenomena. In No- 
vember, 1849, the Fox girls appeared in a public hall, 
and their phenomena were subjected to several tests, 
without being able to trace them to any mundane agen- 
cy. They arrived in New York in May, 1850, and be- 
came the subject of extensive newspaper and conversa- 
tional discussion. Meanwhile knockings were reported 
to have occurred in the house of Mr. Granger, of Roch- 
ester, and in that of a Dr. Phelps, at Stratford, Conn. 
Individuals were discovered to be mediums, or persons 
through whose atmosphere the spirits were enabled to 
show their power, until, in 1853, their number is given 
at 30,000. The following are some of the numerous phe- 
nomena characteristic of Spiritualism in this country : 
Dials with movable hands pointing out letters and an- 
swering questions without human aid; the hands of 
mediums acting involuntarily, and writing communica- 
tions from departed spirits, sometimes the writing be- 
ing upside down, or reversed so as to be read through 
the paper or in a mirror. Some mediums represented 
faithfully, so it was said, the actions, voice, and appear- 
ance of deceased persons, or, blindfolded, drew correct 
portraits of them. Sometimes the names of deceased 
persons and short messages from them appeared in 
raised red lines upon the skin of the medium. Medi- 
ums were said to have been raised into the air and 
floated above the heads of the spectators. Persons 
claimed to be touched by invisible and sometimes by 
visible hands; and voices were heard purporting to be 
those of spirits. In 1850 D. D. Home became known as 
a medium, and maintained for five years a wide-spread 
reputation, giving sittings before Napoleon III in Paris, 
and Alexander II in St. Petersburg. Other prominent 
mediums were the “ Davenport brothers,” Koons of Ohio, 
Florence Cook, and the Holmeses. In the London Quar- 
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terly Journal of Science, Jan. 1874, some of the phenom- 
ena exhibited in repeated experiments with the medi- 
ums D. D. Home and Kate Fox are thus classified: 1. 
The movement of heavy bodies with contact, but with- 
out mechanical exertion; 2. The phenomena of percus- 
sive and other allied sounds; 3. The alteration of weight 
of bodies; 4. Movements of heavy bodies when at a dis- 
tance from the medium; 5. The rising of chairs and ta- 
bles off the ground without contact with any person; 6. 
The levitation of human beings; 7. Movement of various 
small articles without contact with any person; 8. Lu- 
minous appearances; 9. The appearance of hands, either 
self-luminous or visible by ordinary light; 10. Direct 
writing; 11. Phantom forms and faces; 12. Special in- 
stances which seem to point to the agency of an exte- 
rior intelligence; 13. Miscellaneous occurrences of a com- 
plex character. Later phenomena are those of the cab- 
inet, in which the medium is, ostensibly, tied and un- 
tied by spirit-hands; and other forms of materializa- 
tions One of the most recent of these last is “ spirit- 
photographs.” It is asserted that on clean and previ- 
ously unused plates, marked by the sitter, and even 
when the sitter has used his own plates and camera, 
there has appeared with the sitter a second figure, which 
in many instances has been recognised as the portrait of 
a deceased relative or friend. 

While many persons distinguished in the walks of 
science, philosophy, literature, and statesmanship have 
become avowed converts to Spiritualism, or have ad- 
mitted the phenomena so far as to believe in a new force 
not recognised by science, or, at least, have witnessed 
that its phenomena are not explainable on the ground 
of imposture or coincidence, others boldly assert that 
they are all attributable to physical agencies (see Gas- 
parin, Science vs. Spiritualism, transl. by Robert, N. Y. 
1857, 2 vols.). Spiritual photographs, it is alleged, are 
secured by first tampering with the negative; and all 
the effects shown by Spiritualists are claimed for the 
simple processes of photography. The cabinet - trick 
has frequently been reproduced by ordinary performers, 
and professional prestigiators have publicly offered to 
imitate all the so-called marvels of Spiritualism with- 
out the slightest pretence of spiritual intervention. We 
have before us a letter from one who has made the whole 
subject a careful study, and he declares his ability to re- 
produce by sleight of hand any phenomenon of Spiritu- 
alism after seeing it once or twice. 

It is impossible to make an approximate estimate of 
the number cf Spiritualists, owing to the fact that their 
organized bodies contain but a small proportion of those 
who wholly or partially accept these phenomena. 
very large proportion of the converts are from the ranks 
of those who previously doubted or disbelieved the im- 
mortality of the soul, and who affirm that they carry 
their sceptical tendencies into the investigation of this 
subject. 

The Spiritual Magazine (the oldest journal of Spir- 
itualism in England, and one that contains a record of 
the movement from its establishment, in 1860) has the 
following as its motto: “Spiritualism is based on the 
cardinal fact of spirit communion and influx; it is the 
effort to discover all truth relating to man’s spiritual 
nature, capacities, relations, duties, welfare, and destiny, 
and its application to a regenerate life. It recognises a 
continuous divine inspiration in man. It aims, through 
a careful, reverent study of facts, at a knowledge of the 
laws and principles which govern the occult forces of the 
universe; of the relations of spirit to matter, and of man 
to God and the spiritual world. It is thus catholic and 
progressive, leading to true religion as at one with the 
highest philosophy.” The “ British National Associa- 
tion of Spiritualists” was organized in Liverpool, Novem- 
ber, 1873, and has for its object the union of “ Spiritual- 
ists of every variety of opinion, the aiding of students in 
their researches, and the making known of the positive 
results arrived at by careful research.” Of periodicals, the 
number in Europe, America, and Australia is at least one 
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hundred. The books relating to Spiritualism may be 
reckoned by the hundred, of which the following are 
some of the more important: Ballou, Spiritual Mani- 
Jfestations ; Crookes, Researches in the Phenomena of 
Spiritualism (Lond. 1874); Crowe, Spiritualism and the 
Age we Live in (ibid. 1859); De Morgan, From Matter 
to Spirit (ibid. 1863); Edmonds and Dexter, Spiritu- 
alism (N. Y. 1854-5, 2 vols.); Hardinge, Modern Amer- 
ican Spiritualism (ibid. 1870); Home, Incidents in my 
Life (Lond., Paris, and N. Y. 1862, 1872, 1875); Howitt, 
History of the Supernatural in All Ages and Nations 
(Lond. 1863); Olcott, People from the Other World 
(Hartford, 1875); Owen, Footfalls on the Boundary of 
Another World (Phila. 1860), and The Debatable Land 
between This World and the Next (N. Y. 1872); Sargent, 
Planchette, or the Despair of Science (Boston, 1869) ; 
Wallace, On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, three 
essays (Lond. 1875). 


Spiritualists. 1.= Libertines (q.v.). 2. The name 
assumed by persons who profess to hold communica- 
tion with the spirits of the departed. See SPIRITUAL- 
18M. 


Spiritualities, GUARDIAN or THE. The arch- 
bishop is the guardian of the spiritualities during the 
vacancy of a bishopric; and when the archbishopric is 
vacant, the dean and chapter of the diocese are guardi- 
ans of the spiritualities, who exercise all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction during the vacancy. 


Spirituality, in the ecclesiastical affairs and lan- 
guage of the Church of England, is a term for the 
whole body of the clergy, derived from the spiritual 
nature of the office which they hold. 


Spirituality or Gop is his immateriality, or be- 
ing without body. It expresses an idea made up 
of a negative part and a positive part. The nega- 
tive part consists in the exclusion of some of the 
known properties of nature, especially of solidity, of 
the vis inertiæ, and of gravitation. ‘The positive part 
comprises perception, thought, will, power, action, by 
which last term is meant the origination of motion 
(Paley, Nat. Theol. p. 481). See INCORPOREALITY OF 
Gop. 

Spiritualize is to interpret and apply historical 
or other parts of the Bible in what is called a spiritual 
manner. The sense thus brought out is termed the 
spiritual sense; and those preachers or expositors who 
are most ready and extravagant in eliciting it are the 
most highly esteemed by the unlearned and persons of 
an uncultivated taste. It is impossible adequately to 
describe the excesses and absurdities which have been 
committed by such teachers. From the time of Origen, 
who spiritualized the account of the creation of the 
world, the creation and fall of man, and numerous oth- 
er simple facts related in the Bible, down to the Jesuit 
who made the greater light to mean the pope, and the 
lesser light and the stars to mean the subjection of 
kings and princes to the pope, there have been multi- 
tudes in and out of the Catholic Church who have pur- 
sued the same path. A noted preacher in the metrop- 
olis, when expounding the history of Joseph, made out 
Pharaoh to mean God the Father, and Joseph the Son. 
As Joseph interpreted Pharaohb’s dreams, so Christ in- 
terpreted the will of the Father. Potiphar’s wife sig- 
nitied the sinful humanity which, according to the 
preacher, our Lord assumed. The prison signified the 
prison of hell, to which Christ went after his death. 
The chief butler, who was restored, typified a number 
of damned spirits whom Christ then liberated; and the 
chief baker was a type of the rest who were left—cut 
off from their head, Christ. Such a mode of interpre- 
tation may astound persons of weak minds, but it is 
most irreverent and dangerous, It is one thing to ex- 
plain a passage literally and then deduce from it spirit- 
ual and practical reflections, and another to represent 
it as directly and positively teaching certain spiritual 
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truths, or apply it to subjects with which it has no 
manner of connection whatever. Jacob Boehm, Mi- 
guel de Molinos, Madame Guyon, and Madame de 
Bourignon are representatives of the somewhat nu- 
merous class of religionists, particularly of the 1rth 
century, to whose teaching and practice the appella- 
tion of spiritualism has been applied. See [NTERPRE- 
TATION. 


Spiritual-mindedness is that disposition im- 
planted in the mind by the Holy Spirit, by which it 
is inclined to love, delight in, and attend to spiritual 
things, The spiritual-minded highly appreciate spir- 
itual blessings, are engaged in spiritual exercises, 
pursue spiritual objects, are influenced by spiritual 
motives, and experience spiritual joys. To be spir- 
itually minded, says Panl, is life and peace (Rom. 
viii, 6). See Owen’s excellent Treatise on this sub- 
ject. 


Spirituals, a sect which arose in Flanders in the 
16th century, and is known also as Libertines (q. v.). 


Spirituals. See SPIRITUALES. 


Spital, a hospital, usually a place of refuge for lep- 
ers. 


Spital Sermons, a title of two sermons annually 
preached on Easter Monday and Tuesday before the lord 
mayor and sheriffs at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
London. The sermon on the former of the two days is 
preached by a bishop; that on the latter by the chap- 
lain to the lord mayor, or some other clergyman whom 
he appoints. The Spital Sermons were originally 
preached at a pulpit-cross, erected in the churchyard of 
“The Spittle,” or Hospital of St. Mary, in the parish of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. See Stow’s London (Stry pe's 
ed.), ii, 98, 

Spitta, KARL JOHANN PHILIPP, a German theolo- 
gian and poet, was born Aug. 1, 1801, at Hanover. He 
was of Huguenot stock, which had emigrated during 
the persecutions under Louis XIV. His early years 
held out no promise of future eminence for him, as he 
seemed dull, and was, moreover, afflicted with scrofu- 
lous disease, which interrupted the progress of his stud- 
ies. On his recovery, he was deemed so little qualitied 
to undertake the theological career which he preferred 
that he was apprenticed to a watchmaker. While thus 
emploved, he developed a love for the study of lan- 
guages and of science, and spent his leisure time in the 
private study of Greek and Latin, and also of geography 
and history. He was subsequently admitted to the ly- 
ceum of his native town, and. in 1821 entered the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. This institution was at the time 
pervaded by the rationalistic miasma, and Spitta ket 
his love for theology, though he neglected the study of 
philosophy, in which the current rationalism sought its 
support. A period of questioning ensued. which was 
happily ended by his return to a simple scriptural faith 
through the influence of the writings of De Wette ami 
Tholuck. After graduating, he became a private tutor, 
and remained in that position until 182%, though he 
was during the interval associated with pastor Deict- 
mann at Lüneburg in an abortive attempt to publish 2 
journal for Christian families of every rank in soctety. 
At the age of twenty-six he was associated with tb- 
aged Cleves in the pastorate, but in November, 1X», 
became temporary preacher to the garrison at Hameln 
and also spiritual guide to about 250 convicts in the 
penitentiary. ‘Thence he was transferred. after bein 
married to Maria Hotzen, to the parish of Wechbou. 
where he remained during ten happy vears. The num- 
ber of his hearers increased, and with it his influence 
over the community. His reputation extended even 
beyond his yative country, and secured for him calls t» 
Bremen, Barmen, and Elberfeld. He eventually te- 
came superintendent and pastor at Wittengen, in Lune 
burg, and then pastor of the more responsible poet at 
Peine (1853). In 1855 he received the doctor's degree 
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from bis alma mater, together with an honorary testi- 
monial in recognition of his signal fidelity to the Church. 
In 1859 he was once more transferred to a new field of | ly cleansing and soothing effect upon sores. See MEDI- 
labor, but was attacked with gastric fever soon after his CINE. 

removal, and died of heart-disease Sept. 28. As a | On the other hand, the act of spitting upon a person, 
clergyman, Spitta was pious, thoroughly evangelical, | especially in the face (Numb. xii, 14; Isa. 1, 6; Matt. 
and deeply in earnest. His temperament was genial | xxvi,67; xxvii, 32; Bar-Hebr. p. 169), was regarded as 
and sociable, and he was a capable performer on the | the grossest insult (see Harmer, Obs. iii, 376), and it was 
harp. But his principal claim to notice grows out of | even held an indignity to spit towards any one (Jub 
his spiritual hymns, through which his fame extended | xxx, 10); so that an Oriental never allows himself to 
over Germany, and of which a number have been ren- | spit at all in the presence of one whom he respects (He- 
dered into English. He had attempted poetry in his | rod.i,99; see Arvieux, iii, 167; Niebuhr, Bed. p. 26, 29). 
childhood days, and proved his powers in every species j This does not proceed (as Jahn thinks, Arch. I, ii, 335) 
of poetry, but in time came to devote his abilities whol- | from regard merely to cleanliness, but from politeness 
ly to religious composition. In 1833 he published a | (Josephus, War, ii, 8, 9), and hence was enforced within 
collection of hymns under the title Psalter und Harfe | the precincts of the Temple ( Mishna, Berach. ix, 5). 
(24th ed. 1861), which was received with general satis- | Hence the ignominy in the case of the recusant goël 
faction, and was followed by a second collection in 1843 | (Deut. xxv, 9). 


(13th ed, 1861). A third (posthumous) collection was | S PITTLE 1N Baptism, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
published: by. his friend, Prot, Adolph, Peters, i 186t is that part of the ceremony of baptism which follows 


(2d ed. 1862). These hymns are pervaded with un- the “sign of the cross.” The priest recites an exorcism, 


reagan ee ma ee aay touching with a little spittle the ears and nostrils of the 
hold a feats deccdione the second collection be- | Person to be baptized, and saying, ~Ephpbatha; that is, 
in shape inferior to the ‘others in an artistic point DE thou Opened into an Odor of ewer tesa; but be thon 
or vies Patents collection is accompanied with aire flight, O devil, for the judgment of God will be 

: ty f th h Of Engli oe deri f at hand.” This ceremony is taken from the exam- 
portrait “OF Eng  RULNOT PE OU E ES S ple of Jesus when he cured the deaf-and-dumb man 


Spitta’s hymns, we mention “I know no life divided, i : oye we : 
O Lord of life, from thee,” by Massie, and the fune- eh vil, 38). See Elliot, Delineation of Romantsm, 


ral hymn, “The precious seed of weeping to-day we 
sow once more,” by Miss C. Winkworth. See Munkel,| Spittler, Lovis Timornevs vow, an eminent ec- 
K. J. Ph. Spitta (Leipsic, 1861); Messner, two articles | clesiastical historian of Germany, was born in Novem- 
in Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, 1860 (No. 5), 1861 | ber, 1752, at Stuttgart, where his father was a clergy- 
(No. 25); also the preface in Peters’s collection of Spit- | man. His early training was obtained at the gymna- 
ta’s hymns. sium of his native town, where the rector, Volz, inspired 


Spitting was a ceremony introduced into baptism | him with fondness for historical studies and trained him 
in the early Church. The candidate was required not | tO critical research. He entered at Tubingen as a stu- 
only to renounce the devil in word, but also by act and | dent of theology, and became particularly interested in 
gesture. The catechumen was brought into the bap- | Philosophy, everywhere applying his early habits of 
tistery and placed with his face to the west: a form of | careful collocation of authorities and comparison of state- 
words was used by which he renounced the devil; he | Ments. His earliest literary productions dealt with dif- 
then stretched out his hands and spat, as if in defiance ficult questions in historical theology, which only the 
of him. This was thrice repeated. He then turned to | Most painstaking and critical labors might hope to solve. 
the east and entered into covenant with Christ. See | His themes were, for example, the 60th canon of Lao- 


Bingham, Christ. Antiq. bk. xi, ch. vii, § 5. See SPIT- dicea, the decrees of Sardica, and the Capitula Angil- 
Bs ai i ramni (1777), history of the canon law to the time of 


: . the Pseudo-Isidore. In 1779 Spittler became professor 
Spittle (P77, mrúopa), although, like all the other | in ordinary of philosophy at Göttingen, and was asso- 
natural secretions, a ceremonial impurity (Lev. xv, 18), | ciated with Walch in teaching Church history, and with 
was employed by our Lord as a curative means for blind- | Pitter in German history, besides co-operating with 
ness (Johnix,6). The rabbins cite it as a remedy in like | Schlizer and Gatterer, two other eminent historians, in 
cases (see Lightfoot, | their work. Down to Walch’s death, in 1784, he con- 
ad loc.), especially | fined himself chiefly to ecclesiastical history, but after- 
the spittle of fasting | wards entirely to political history. His Grundriss der 
persons (saliva jeju- | Geschichte der christlichen Kirche was accordingly pub- 
nia), which was an- | lished in the former period (1782), when he was thirty 
ciently held to be | years of age, and constitutes almost his last contribu- 
a remedy likewise | tion to that branch of literature. Spittler’s Church 
against poisonous | history was highly valued by his contemporaries, and 
bites (Pliny, v, 2; ; among moderns Schelling writes of him (preface to 
xxviii, 7; Galen, | Steffen’s Nachlass, p. xxi) as a man who “has not been 
Simpl. Med, Fac. x, | excelled in political penetration by any historical schol- 
16; Aetius, ii, 107; | ar of Germany, and m breadth of view in both secular 
see Götze, Observat. | and ecclesiastical history,” while Heeren and Woltmann 
Sacr. Med. II, i, 144 | speak of the Church history as the “true bloom of the 
sq.; Schurig, Sia/o- | author's mind.” On the other hand, the opponents of 
logia[ Dresd.1723]). | 18th-century enlightenment, no less than the sceptical 
But it was not re- | Baur (Epochen d. kirchl. Geschichtsschreib. p. 162-178), 
garded as a specitic | have little to commend in that book. The truth is that 
in true blindness | Spittler had little regard for the history of the develop- 
(but see Johren, De | ment of dogma, his interest being more particularly 
Christo Medico, p. | centred on the government and constitution of the 
41), although an- | Church. His rare powers of research and perfect mas- 
: ; me cient writers cite | tery of the resultant material, joined to an unusual fa- 
a e d Ra an act of Vespasian | cility in grasping the salient features of an æra and 
kled and wears about his neck the having that aspect | a marvellously graceful and vivid presentation of the 
head of a slain companion). (Dion Cass. lxvi, 8; | story, were devoted to a narration of the experiences 


Tacit. Hist. iv,81; Sueton. Vesp. vii). On Luke xvi, 21 
we may remark that the dog’s tongue has a peculiar- 
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and actions of those who aspired to rule the Church and 
of the consequences which resulted to the mass of the 
governed. He did not assume to determine what con- 
stitutes Christianity, and he traced back events to a 
source in the purposes of individuals; but his peculiar 
attitude grew out of the opinion that Christianity is not 
an end, but a remedial agency, as a means to secure the 
salvation of mankind, the efficiency of which is im- 
paired by whatever degree of ignorance and immorality 
may be connected with its operation. He did not, how- 
ever, discover any positive improvement in history, 
and, more particularly, in the history of the Church; 
nor yet, upon the whole, any degeneration, but simply 
a manifoldly uniform and constantly repeated world- 
course. <A posthumously published series of Spittler’s 
lectures, copied from students’ notes, which deal with 
the papacy, monasticism, the Jesuits, etc., is scarcely wor- 
thy of the author and of the subjects presented because 
of the prevalent humor, often travestied until it becomes 
ribaldry. It is, however, to be remembered that they 
were the product of his earlier years, delivered while his 
character was not fully formed, and while he had his 
position to conquer by the side of able and famous pro- 
fessors, In 1797 he was recalled to Stuttgart and made 
privy-councillor. In that position the very breadth of 
view which he had cultivated, and which gave him so 
perfect an understanding of affairs, deprived him of the 
ability to make himself powerfully felt in the adminis- 
tration of the State. A further disqualification grew out 
of the accession in the same year of a prince who soon 
after allied himself with Napoleon, and who was not 
concerned ta guard the “good and ancient privileges” 
of Wirtemberg. Nobility, titles, and medals could not 
replace what Spittler had lost in giving up his post at 
Gottingen, He died March 14, 1810. Characterizations 
of Spittler have been furnished by Planck in the pref- 
ace to the 5th ed. of Spittler’s Kirchengesch, (1812) ; 
Hugo, in Civilistisches Magaz. iii, 482-508; Heeren, 
Werke, vi, 515-534; Woltmann, Werke, xii, 312-352; 
Dav. Strauss, in Haym’s Preuss, Jahrbiicher, 1860, i, 
124-150. See also Piitter-Saalfeld, Gelehrtengesch. v. 
Gottingen, ii, 179-181 ; iii, 116-122. Spittler’s complete 
works have yet been published only in part (1827-37, 
15 vols.). 


Spitzner, Anam BENepict, a Protestant clergy- 
man of Germany, was born Jan. 22, 1717, and died at Lan- 
genreinsdorf, near Zwickau, Oct. 4, 1793. He is the au- 
thor of, Idea Analytice Sacre Textus Hebraici Vet. Test. 
ex Accentibus (Lipsiz, 1769):— Disquisitio Critica in 
Loca Codicis S. Hebrei, ad Illustrationem Idee Anal. 
Sacr. nuper Editæ (ibid. 1770) :—Commentatio Philologi- 
ca de Parenthest Libris Sacris Vet. et Novi Test. Accom- 
modata (ibid. 1773) :—JInstitutiones ad Analyticam Sa- 
cram Textus Hebraici Vet. Testamenti ex A ccentibus, etc. 
(Halle, 1786) :—Vindicie Originis et Auctoritatis Divi- 
ne Punctorum Vocalium et Accentuum in Libris Sacris 
Veteris Testamenti, ubi Imprimis ea Diluuntur que post 
Eliam Levitam Ludovicus Capellus in Arcano Puncta- 
tionis ejusque Vindiciis Opposuit (Lipsiæ, 1791). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 111, 118, 119; 
ii, 185; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 375. (B. P.) 


Spizelius, TneoPHILUS, a Lutheran divine of Ger- 
many, was born Sept. 11, 1639, began his academical 
studies at Leipsic in 1654, and took his A.M. in 1658. 
He afterwards, as was customary, visited other eminent 
institutions at Wittenberg, Leyden, Cologne, Mentz, and 
Basle. Before completing his intended round of visita- 
tion, he was recalled in 1661 to Augsburg to be deacon 
of the Church of St. James. This office he filled till 
1682, when he was made its pastor, and in 1690 was ap- 
pointed elder. He died Jan. 7, 1691. He wrote, De 
Re Literaria Sinensium Commentarius (Leyden, 1660, 
12mo) :—Sacra Bibliothecarum Illustrium Arcana Re- 
tecta, sive MSS. Theologicorum in Precipuis Europe 
Bibliothecis Extantium Designatio, ete. (Augsburg, 1668, 
8vo):—Templum Honoris Reseratum, in quo Quinqua- 
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ginta Illustrium hujus Ævi Orthodoxorum Theologorum. 
ete. (ibid. 1673, 4to) :—Felix Litteratus (ibid. 1676) :— 
Infelix Litteratus (ibid. 1680) :—and Litteratus Felicis- 
simus. 

Splay (old Fr. disployer), the expansion given t 
doorways, windows, and other 
openings in walls, etc, by 
slanting the sides. This 
mode of construction prevails | 
in Gothic architecture, espe- i 
cially on the inside of win- {iii 
dows, but is very rarely, if Y 
ever, used in classical archi- 
tecture. The term is also 


applied to other slanted or sloped surfaces, such as 
cants, bevels, ete. 





Splay. 


Spodius, in Grecian mythology, was a surname of 
Apollo at Thebes. 


Spohn, GOTTLIEB LEBRECHT, a Protestant divine 
of Germany, was born at Eisleben, May 15, 1756. From 
1788 to 1794 he was professor and prorector of the Dorn- 
mund Gymnasium, and died June 2, 1794, having been 
designated as ordinary professor of theology and provost 
at Wittenberg. He wrote, Der Prediger Salomo, aus dem 
Hebräischen auf’s Neue übersetzt, und mit kritischen An 
merkungen begleitet, etc. (Leips. 1784) :—Collatio Versio- 
nis Syriace, quam Peschito Vocant, cum Fragmentis ia 
Commentariis Ephraemi Syri Obviis: Spec. I, quod Prio- 
ra xxii Capita Esaiæ Continet (ibid. 1785; Spec. I1, ibid. 
1794) : — Dissert. Philol. de Ratione Textus Biblici in 
Ephraemi Syri Commentariis Obvii, ejusque Usu Critico 
(ibid. 1780) :—Caroli Godefredi Woidi Notitia Codicis 
Alexandrini, cum Variis ejus Lectionibus Omnibus, ete. 
(ibid. 1789) : — Jeremias Vates, e Versione Judæormm 
Alexandrinorum ac Reliquorum Interpretum Grecorum 
Emendatus Notisque Criticis Illustratus (vol. i, ibid. 
1794; ii, post obitum patris ed. F. A. W. Spohn, ibid. 
1824). See Winer, Handb. der theol. Lit. i, 49, 56, 100, 
128, 212; ii, 786; ‘Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 375 sq. (B. P.) 


Spoil (represented by many Heb. and several Gr. 
words in our version). See AKROTHINION ; Booty. The 
modern Arab nomads, or Bedawin, live in great part on 
the plunder of caravans or single travellers, and do not 
regard the trade of robbers as dishonorable CArvieux, 
Descr. iti, 220 sq.; Niebuhr, Bed. p. 382 sq. ; Maveux, 
Les Bédouins, ou Arabes du Desert [Par. 1816], xii. 3). 
This was the case with their ancestors the Ishmaelites, 
as well as the neighboring Chaldees (Gen. xvi, 12; Job 
i, 17). The same is related of Israelitish hordes in the 
times of the Judges (Judg. ix, 25; xi, 3; comp. 1 Chron. 
vii, 21), and many invasions by the Philistines, Amal- 
ekites, etc., were but attacks from bands of robbers (comp. 
1 Sam. xxiii, 1; xxvii, 8 sq.; Judg. ii, 14, 16), such as 
are still frequent in the villages of Palestine. In the or- 
ganized Jewish state open plundering was rare (vet see 
Hos. vi, 9; Micah ii, 8), and the figures of speech refer- 
ring to it (Prov. xxiii, 28) may be referred chiefly to 
neighboring countries. But after the Captivity, espe- 
cially under the oppressive rule of the Romans, and in 
consequence of almost unceasing wars of which Nearer 
Asia was the scene, the bands of robbers, aided by the 
multitude of hiding-places which the cavernous nature 
of the country afforded (see J osephus, Ant. xiv, 15,5; He- 
liod. Eth. i, 28 sq.), gained the upper-hand in Palestine 
and in Trachonitison its north-east border (Josephus, 4 ». 
xv, 10,1; xvi, 9,1), so that Herod (ibid. xiv, 9,2; 15.3; 
War, i, 16, 4) and the procurators were compelled to 
send military force against them from time to time 
(Ant. xx, 6, L), unless they preferred to tolerate them fur 
tribute (ibid. xx, 11,1). Sometimes these officers even 
increased the number of the robbers by accepting bribes 
to release prisoners (ibid. xx, 9, 5) or dismissing them for 
other reagons (ibid. xx, 9,3). The wilderness between 
Jerusalem and Jericho through which the highway led, 
and which, in great part, is a deep valley traversed by 
clefts and shut in with walls of cavernous sandstone 
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(Berggren, Reis. iii, 100 sq.), was especially infested 
(Luke x, 30 sq.; Jerome, in Jer. iii, 2; comp. Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. ii, 509). During the investment of Jerusalem 
by the Romans the robbers played a prominent part in 
the doomed city. See THEUDAS. 

Some would find a reference to sea-robbery or piracy 
in Job xxiv, 18 (Köster, Erläut. d. heil. Schr. p. 208 8q.), 
but without ground. See Ros. 

Spoke is an incorrect rendering in the A. V. at 1 
Kings vii, 33 for “EN, chishshur (gathered ; Sept. rpay- 
Pareia; Vulg. canthus), which rather denotes the hub, 
or nave, where the spokes unite, while Pen, chishshuk 
( fustened ; Sept. blends with the preceding; Vulg. me- 
diolus), rendered “felloe” in the same verse, really des- 
ignates the spokes themselves. See WHEEL. 


Spondanus (or De Sponde), Henry, a French 
prelate, was born at Maulcon, Jan. 6, 1568, and was ed- 
ucated at the College of the Reformers in Orthez. He 
studied civil and canon law, and afterwards went to 
Tours, whither the Parliament of Paris was transferred. 
Here his learning and eloquence brought him to the 
notice of Henry IV, then prince of Béarn, by whom he 
was made master of requests at Navarre. Reading the 
controversial works of Bellarmine and Perron, he was 
led to embrace the popish religion at Paris in 1595. He 
went to Rome in 1600, and in 1606 took priest's orders 
and returned to Paris, but some time after went again 
to Rome and entered the service of the pope. In 1626 
he was recalled to France and became bishop of Pa- 
miers. When Pamiers was taken by the Protestants, 
Sponde escaped, but returned when the town was re- 
taken by Condé. He quitted Pamiers in 1642 and went 
to Toulouse, where he died, May 16, 1643. He pub- 
lished, Les Cimetieres Sacrés ( Bordeaux, 1596, 12mo): 
—Annales Ecclesiastici Baronii in Epitomen Reducti 
(Par. 1612, fol.) :-- Annales Sucri, a Mundi Creatione 
usque ad ejusdem Redemptionem (ibid. 1637, fol.), and 
other lesser works. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Sponde, in Grecian mythology, was one of the 
Hore. 


Sponge (oroyyoç) is mentioned only in the New 
Test. in those passages which relate the incident of “a 
sponge filled with vinegar and put on a reed” (Matt. 
xxvii, 48; Mark xv, 36), or “on hyssop” (John xix, 29), 
being offered to our Lord on the cross, The commercial 
value of the sponge was known from very early times; 
and although there appears to be no notice of it in the 
Old Test., vet it is probable that it was used by the an- 
cient Hebrews, who could readily have obtained it good 
from the Mediterranean. Aristotle mentions several 
kinds, and carefully notices those which were useful for 
economic purposes (Hist. Anim. v, 14). His specula- 
tions on the nature of the sponge are very interesting. 
Sponge was used in Homer’s day for washing the 
person, and for cleansing tables after meals, and Mar- 
tial records the latter use among the Romans, Ac- 
cording to Pliny it was used by painters, probably to 
wash out lights, correct errors, etc. 

Sponge (Spongia officinalis) consists, in the state in 





Sponge. 
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which we are familiar with it, of an irregular network 
of minute fibres of a clear horny substance, branching 
and anastomosing at minute intervals, and in every di- 
rection, so as to form a highly porous and elastic mass, 
the general form of which is that of a cup with thick 
walls, but not unfrequently rounded or ovate without 
any cavity. These fibres were during life clothed with 
a glair which possessed vitality, and were furnished 
with cilia, by whose movements currents were produced 
iu the water which everywhere occupied the cavities 
of the mass, thus insuring oyxgen for respiration and 
nutritive matter for increase. This particular species 
grows on rocks in deep water in the Levant, and espe- 
cially in the seas that wash the Grecian isles, where, 
from remote antiquity to the present time, there has 
existed an active fishery for it. The inhabitants of 
many of the isles are dependent for a living on sponge- 
diving. 

SPONGE, Hoty, is a sponge used in the Greek 
Church to gather the various “portions” in the disk 
under the holy bread, and to cleanse the chalice in the 
sacrifice of the holy eucharist. It was used in memo- 
ry of the Crucifixion, and was carefully wrapped in a 
linen cloth. 


Sponsa Christi (bride of Christ) are the first 
words of a hymn for All-saints’-day, an English version 
of which is as follows: 


“ Spouse of Christ in arms contending 
O'er each clime beneath the sun, 
Mix with prayers for help descending, 
Notes of praise for triumphs won. 
As the Church to-day rejoices 
All her saints in one to join, 
So from earth let all our voices 
Rise in melody divine.” 


Sponsage, Token or, is that which is given and 
received by the witnesses or contracting parties in the 
case of espousals, as a token of such act or witnessing to 
such act. See RING. 


Sponsalia was the general name in the early 
Church for espousals or betrothing, consisting of a mu- 
tual contract between the parties concerning the future 
marriage. When the contract was made, it was cus- 
tomary for the man to bestow certain gifts upon the 
woman as carnests or pledges. ‘The contract was usual- 
ly confirmed also by a ring, a kiss, a dowry, a writing or 
instrument of dowry, and a sufficient number of witness- 
es to attest it. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xxii, 
ch. iii, § 1 sq. 

Sponsalitiz Donationes (espousul gifts) were 
given as earnests or pledges of future marriage. They 
were also called urre et pignora, earnests and pledges 
of future marriage, because the giving and receiving of 
them was a contirmation of the contract, and an obliga- 
tion on the parties to take each other for man and wife 
unless some reason gave them liberty to do otherwise. 
See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xxii, ch. iii, § 3. See 
BETROTHAL. 


Sponsel, Joann ULRICH, superintendent at Burg- 
bernheim, in Baireuth, was born Dec. 13, 1721, at Mug- 
gendorf,and died Jan.5,1788. He wrote, Purerga Theo- 
logico - exregetica (Coburg, 1752, pt. i; 1753, pt. ii) :— 
Philologisch - exegetische Abhandlung über verschiedene 
Stellen der heiligen Schrift (Anspach, 1761, pt. i) :—Ez- 
ercitationes Philologico-exegetice in Diversos Scripture 
Locos (ibid. 1764):—Von der Göttlichkeit der Bücher 
der Chronik und Esra (Schwabach, 1775 ):—Ueber die 
Verwirrung der Sprachen bei dem babylonischen Thurm- 
bau (ibid. 1776):—A bhandlung über den Propheten Je- 
saias (Nuremberg, 1779-80, 2 pts.). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Literatur, ii, 786; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
376. (B. P.) 


Sponsors. At an early period of the Church, cer- 
tain persons were required to be present at the baptism 
of its members, to serve as witnesses of the due perform- 
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ance of the rite, and to become sureties for the fulfilment 
of the engagements and promises then made. There is 
no mention of sponsors in the New Test., though there 
is mention of the “questioning” (imepwrnua). The 
mention of them first occurs in Tertullian—for infants 
in the De Baptismo (c. 18); for adults, as is supposed, 
in the De Corona Militis (c. 3: “Inde suscepti lactis 
et mellis concordiam pregustamus.” See Suicer, s. v. 
avadéxyoua). In the Jewish baptism of proselytes, two 
or three sponsors or witnesses were required to be pres- 
ent (see Lightfoot, On Matt. iii, 6). It is so improbable 
that the Jews should have borrowed such a custom from 
the Christians that the coincidence can hardly have 
arisen but from the Christians continuing the usages of 
the Jews. 

I. Their A ppellations.—These persons were called at 
first sponsores, sponsors, especially when they responded 
for an infant. They were called also fidejyussores, sure- 
ties (Augustine, Serm. 116, De Temp.). The title is bor- 
rowed from the Roman law. The Greek term ayvado- 
xor corresponds to the Latin offerentes and susceptores, 
and refers to the assistance rendered to the baptized 
immediately before and after the ceremony. The ap- 
pellation paprupec, testes, witnesses, which became a 
favorite in later times, was unknown to the ancient 
Church. The more modern terms compatres, etc., god- 
fathers and godmothers, are derived from the practice 
of early times, in which the parents, or in their absence 
the nearest relatives, took the child out of the baptis- 
mal water. 

II. Origin of the Office—This has been traced by some 
writers to the institutions of Judaism, and by others to 
those of the Roman civil law. Neither the Old nor the 
New Test. contains any allusion to the presence of wit- 
nesses at circumcision, nor is there any trace of sponsors 
or witnesses to be found in any of the narratives of bap- 
tism recorded in the New Test. It is, however, easy to 
account for the presence of sponsors at baptism, if we 
refer to the customs of the Roman law. Baptism was 
early regarded in the light of a stipulation, covenant, or 
contract, and on all such matters the Roman jurispru- 
dence was very exact and careful in its institutions. 
The leaders of the early Church, many of whom were 
conversant with Roman law, would doubtless endeavor 
to give solemnity and security to the sacred covenant 
in a way corresponding to that which they bad been 
accustomed to observe in civil transactions. Perhaps 
the custom arose naturally from the practice of infant 
baptism, in order that the interrogatories of the Church 
might not be without some answer. Tradition says that 
the office was appointed by Hyginus, or Iginus, a Roman 
bishop, about the year 154. It was, however, in full op- 
eration in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

III. Duties of Sponsor.—According to Bingham, there 
were three sorts of sponsors made use of in the primitive 
Church: (1.) For children who could not renounce or 
profess or answer for themselves. (2.) For such adult 
persons as, by reason of sickness or infirmity, were in 
the same condition with children—incapacitated to an- 
swer for themselves, (3.) For all adult persons in gen- 
eral. In times of persecution it was proper to have wit- 
nesses of the fact, in order to prevent apostasy. 

1. Two things were anciently required of sponsors as 
their proper duty in the case of children: first, to an- 
swer, in the names of their charge, to all interrogatories 
of baptism ; secondly, to be guardians of their spiritual 
life for the future, and to take care, by good admonition 
and instruction, that they performed their part of the 
covenant in which they were engaged (Augustine, 
Serm. 116, De Temp.). Bingham thinks that they were 
not obliged to give them their maintenance, this de- 
volving, naturally, upon the parents; and if orphans, or 
destitute, upon the Church. 

Sponsors are required in the baptismal service of the 
Church of Englana. They promise, on behalf and in 
the name of those baptized (to quote the words of the 
Catechism), “1. To renounce the devil and all his works, 
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the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh; 2. To believe all the articles of 
the Christian faith; 3. To keep God’s holy will and 
commandments all the days of their life.” 

2. Another sort of sponsors were those that were ap- 
pointed to make answers for such persons as, by reason 
of some infirmity, could not answer for themselves; e. g. 
such adult persons as were suddenly struck speechless, 
or seized with frenzy by the violence of a distemper. 
If the party happened to recover after such a baptism, 
it was the sponsor's duty not only to acquaint him as a 
witness with what was done for him, but also, as a guar- 
dian of his behavior, to induce him to make good the 
promises which he, in his name, had made for him. 

3. The third sort of sponsors were for such adult per- 
sons as were able to answer for themselves; for these 
also had their sponsors, and no person anciently was bap- 
tized without them. Their duty was not to answer in 
the names of the baptized, but only to admonish and 
instruct them before and after baptism. 

IV. Qualification, Number, Marriage, and Restriction. 
—1. It was a general rule that every sponsor must be 
himself a baptized person and in full communion with 
the Church. This excluded all heathen, all mere cate- 
chumens, reputed heretics, excommunicated persons, 
and penitents. 

2. Every sponsor was required to be of full age. No 
minors were admitted to this office, even though they 
had been baptized and confirmed. 

3. Every sponsor was supposed to be acquainted with 
the fundamental truths of Christianity, and to know the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and 
the leading outlines of Christian doctrine and morality. 

4, Monks and nuns were in early times eligible as 
sponsors, and were frequently chosen to act in that ca- 
pacity; but in the 6th century this practice was pro- 
hibited. 

5. At first there was no law respecting the number of 
sponsors at baptism, although one sponsor was consid- 
ered sufficient. In later times it became customary to 
have two sponsors—one male and one female. 

6. By the Council of Trent it was ordered that nut 
only the names of the baptized, but also the names of 
the sponsors, should be registered in the books of the 
Church. The object was that men might know what 
persons were forbidden to marry by this spiritual rela- 
tion. But anciently it had a much better use: that the 
Church might know who were sponsors, and that they 
might be put in mind of their duty by being entered 
upon record, which was a standing memorial of their 
obligations. 

7. A law of Justinian (Cod. lib. v, tit. 4. De Nuptiis, 
leg. xxvi) forbids any man to marry a woman, whether 
she be slave or free, for whom he had been godfather in 
baptism when she was a child. The Council of Tralb 
(can. 53) forbids the godfather not only to marrv the 
infant, but the mother of the infant, for whom he an- 
swers; and orders them that have done so first to be 
separated, then to do the penance of fornicators. This 
prohibition was extended to more degrees in the follow- 
ing ages, and grew so extravagant that the Counci! 4 
Trent thought it a matter worthy of their reformati a. 
By their rules, however, this spiritual relation was ex- 
tended to more degrees, forbidding marriage not wily 
between the sponsors and their children, but also be- 
tween the sponsors themselves; nor may the baptiret 
marry the baptized, nor the father or mother of the bap- 
tized, because of the spiritual relation that is cuntracte! 
between them. 

8, The twenty-ninth canon of the Anglican Church 
makes it necessary for every child to have a guifatber 
and godmother; and, in order to secure this benett to 
all the infantine members of the Church, it probitets 
the parents assuming this office. The canon appears t: 
argue in this way: No father or mother is a real =+!- 
father or godmother; it is quite true that they mar 
stand at the font and take upon themselves the nominal 








SPOON 
office, but the real godfather and the real godmother 
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SPOON, a vessel used both in preparing the chal- 


are the creations of time, custom, and natural feeling ' ice for the eucharist and for distributing the sacra- 


working within the precincts of the Church. They are, 
essentially, persons outside of the home circle, whose in- 
terest is engaged in the rising young Christian by as- 
suming this relation to him. ‘The parents themselves 
are already sponsors by the simple fact of being parents; 
so that, if you give the child only his parents for his 
sponsors, you give him nothing at all, because he has 
them already. The reason of having a godfather and 
godmother is that they are persons from without, who 
add friendly interest and attention to the parental 
one. According to Gilpin, “the Church demands the 
security of sponsors, who are intended, if the infant 
should be left an orphan or neglected by its parents, to 
see it properly instructed in the advantages promised 
and the conditions required” (Serm, xxiii, vol. iii, p. 
259). Sate 

See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xi, ch. ix; Riddle, 
Christ. Antig. ; and the monographs cited by Volbeding, 
Index Program. p. 142. See BAPTISM. 

Spoon (ï, kaph, a hand, as elsewhere), a hollow 
dish or pan used as a censer for the Tabernacle and 
Temple (Exod. xxv, 29; Numb. iv, 7; vii, 14 sq.; 1 
Kings vii, 50; 2 Kings xxv, 14; 2 Chron. xxiv, 14; 
Jer. lii, 18, 19). The Orientals generally eat with the 
fingers, and so have no occasion for knives, forks, etc. 
See EATING. Among the ancient Egyptians spoons 
were introduced when required for soup or other liq- 
uids; and perhaps even a knife was employed on some 
occasions, to facilitate the carving of a large joint, which 
is sometimes done in the East at the present day. The 
Egyptian spoons were of various forms and sizes. They 
were principally of ivory; bone, wood, or bronze, and 
other metals; and in some the handle terminated in a 
hook, by which, if required, they were suspended to a 
nail, Many were ornamented with the lotus flower; 
the handles of ochers were made to represent an animal 
or a human figuie; some were of very arbitrary shape ; 
and a smaller kind, of round form, probably intended for 
taking ointment out of a vase and transferring it to a 
shell or cup for immediate use, are occasionally discov- 
ered in the tombs (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 183 sq.). 
See DisH. 





Ancient Egyptian Spoons. 


1. Ivory spoon, about four inches long, in the Berlin Museum. 2. Bronze s 
sion, eight inches in length. 3, 4. Bronze spoons, found by Mr. Burton at 
Salt’s collection. 


ment to the faithful generally, to the intirm, and the 
sick. In the first case the bowl is perforated, in 
order that any impurities in the altar wine may be 
easily and simply removed; in the other the bowl 
is solid, and the handle usually made in the form 
of a cross. Many ancient examples exist. The 
spoon is likewise used in the ceremonies of a corona- 
tion. 

Spooner, Erastus CARTER, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Brandon, Vt., July 18,1815. He grad- 
uated at Middlebury College in 1839, after which he en- 
tered the Union Theological Seminary, where he re- 
mained over two years, and engaged in teaching in 
Brandon; and before he could prepare for the ministry, 
which was his design, he was called away to a higher 
field of labor. He died in Brandon, Dec. 11, 1841. 
(W. P. S.) 

Sport (some form of PM¥ or PMY, to laugh; but 
in Isa. lvii, 4 3337, to mock; ivrpúpaw, 2 Pet. ii, 13). 
The various events incident to domestic life afforded the 
Jews occasions for festivity and recreation. Thus, Abra- 
ham made a great feast on the day Isaac was weaned 
(Gen. xxi, 8), Weddings were always seasons of re- 
joicing; so, also, were the seasons of sheep -shearing 
(1 Sam. xxv, 36; 2 Sam. xiii, 23) and harvest home. 
To these may be added the birthdays of sovereigns 
(Gen. xl, 28; Mark vi, 21). Of most of these festivities 
music and dancing were the accompaniments (Lam. v, 
14). Children were anciently accustomed to play (see 
Plato, Leg. vii, 797) in the streets and squares (Zech. viii, 
5; Matt. xi, 16; comp. Niebuhr, Trav. i, 171); but, with 
few exceptions (see Mishna, Chelim, xvii, 15; Edayoth, 
ii, 7), juvenile games are comparatively rare in the East 
(Orig. Cels. v, 42; Ctesias, Pers. 58). 

Military sports and exercises appear to have been 
common in the earlier periods of the Jewish historv 
(2 Sam. ii, 14). By these the Jewish youth were taught 
the use of the bow (1 Sam. xx, 30-35), or the hurling of 
stones from a sling with an unerring aim (Judg. xx, 16; 
1 Chron. xii, 2). Jerome informs us that in his days 
(the 4th century) it was a common exercise throughout 
Judæa for the young men who 
were ambitious to give proof of 
their strength to lift up round 
stones of enormous weight, some 
as high as their knees, others to 
their waist, shoulders, or head; 
while others placed them at the 
top of their heads with their hands 
erect and joined together. He fur- 
ther states that he saw at Athens 
an extremely heavy brazen sphere, 
or globe, which he vainly endeav- 
ored to lift; and that, on inquiring 
into its use, he was informed that 
no one was permitted to contend in 
the games until, by his lifting of 
this weight, it was ascertained who 
could match with him. From this 
exercise Jerome elucidates (ad 
loc.) a difficult passage in Zech. 
xii, 3,in which the prophet com- 
pares Jerusalem to a stone of great 

weight, which, being too heavy for 
those who attempted to lift it, falls 
back upon them and crushes them 
to pieces. 
Among the great changes which 
b were effected in the manners and 
customs of the Jews subsequently 
to the time of Alexander the Great 
may be reckoned the introduction 
a p e tour of gymnastic sports and games, in 
imitation of those celebrated by 
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the Greeks, who, it is well known, were passionately 
fond of those exercises. These amusements they car- 
ried, with their victorious arms, into the various coun- 
tries of the East; the inhabitants of which, in imita- 
tion of their masters, addicted themselves to the same 
diversions, and endeavored to distinguish themselves 
in the same exercises. The profligate high- priest 
Jason, in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, first intro- 
duced public games at Jerusalem, where he erected a 
gymnasium, a “ place for exercise, and for the training- 
up of youth in the fashions of the heathen” (2 Macc. iv, 
9). The avowed purpose of these athletic exercises was | 
the strengthening of the body; but the real design went | 
to the gradual exchange of Judaism for heathenism, the | 
games themselves being closely connected with idola- | 
try, for they were generally celebrated in honor of some © 
pagan god. The innovations of Jason were therefore | 
extremely odious to the more pious part of the nation, | 
and even his own adherents did not fully enter into all 
his views; yet the games proved a source of attraction 
and demoralization to many. Even the very priests, 
neglecting the duties of their sacred office, hastened to 
be partakers of these unlawful sports, and were ambi- 
tious of obtaining the prizes awarded to the victors. 
The restoration of divine worship, and of the observance 
of the Mosaic laws and institutions under the Macca- 
bean princes, put an end to the spectacles. They were, 
however, revived by Herod, who, in order to ingratiate 
himself with the emperor Augustus (B.C. 7), built a the- 
atre at Jerusalem, and also a capacious amphitheatre, 
without the city, in the plain; and who also erected 
similar edifices at Cæsarea, and appointed games to be 
solemnized every fifth year, with great splendor, and 
amid a vast concourse of spectators who were invited 
by proclamation from the neighboring countries. Jo- 
sephus’s narrative of these circumstances is not suf- 
ficiently minute to enable us to determine with accu- 
racy all the exhibitions which took place on these occa- 
sions; but we may collect that they included wrestling, 
chariot-racing, music, and combats of wild beasts, which 
either fought with one another or with men who were 
under sentence of death (Ant. xv, 8,1; xvi, 5, 1; xix, 
7,5; 8,2; War,i, 21,8; see Eichhorn, De Re Scenica Ju- 
deor. in his Comment, (Gott. vol.i]). The Talmud oc- 
casionally alludes to these spectacles (Sanhedr. iii, 3; 
Shabb. xxiii, 2; see Otho, Ler. Rabb. p. 398, 703; Wa- 
genseil, De Ludis Hebreor. [ Norib. 1697 ]). 

Some of the scriptural allusions to games and recrea- 
tions we have already noticed (see Hofmann, De Ludis 
Isthmic, in N. T. Commemoratis [ Viteb. 1760 ]). See 
GAME; PRIZE, etc. We may here mention two others. 
From the amusement of children sitting in the market- 
place and imitating the usages common at wedding 
feasts and at funerals, our Lord takes occasion to com- 
pare the Pharisees to the sullen children who will be 
pleased with nothing which their companions can do, 
whether they play at weddings or funerals, since they 
could not be prevailed upon to attend either to the se- 
vere precepts and life of John the Baptist, or to the 
milder precepts and habits of Christ (Matt. xi, 16, 17). 
The infamous practice of gamesters who play with load- 
ed dice has furnished Paul with a strong metaphor, in 
which he cautions the Christians at Ephesus against 
the cheating sleight of men (Eph. iv, 14), whether un- 
believing Jews, heathen philosophers, or false teachers 
in the Church itself, who corrupted the doctrines of the 
Gospel for worldly purposes, while they assumed the 
appearance of great disinterestedness and piety. See 
PLay. 

Sporte, Sportellz, Sportiilz (Lat. sportulu, 
a basket), are fees paid to the clergy for service ren- 
dered. The allusion is probably to bringing the first- 
fruits in a basket (sporta) (Deut. xxvi, 1-12); or per- 
haps this mode of paving the clergy may be traced to | 
a Roman practice. In the days of Roman freedom, 
clients were in the habit of paying respect to their 
patron by thronging his atrium at an early hour, and 
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escorting him to places of public resort when he went 
abroad. As an acknowledgment of these courtesies, 
some of the number were usually invited to partake of 
the evening meal. After the extinction of liberty, the 
presence of such guests, who had now lost all political 
importance, was soon regarded as an irksome restraint; 
while, at the same time, many of the noble and wealthy 
were unwilling to sacrifice the display of a numerous 
body of retainers. Hence the practice was introduced, 
under the empire, of bestowing on each client, when he 
presented himself for his morning visit. a portion of 
food, as a substitute and compensation for an invita- 
tion to supper; and this dole, being carried off in a 
basket provided for the occasion, received the name 
of sportula. For the sake of convenience, it soon be- 
came common to give an equivalent in money. In 
the time of the younger Pliny, the word was common- 
ly employed to signify a gratuity, emolument, or gift 
of any kind. In Cyprian, the term fratres sportulantes 
occurs. 


Sports, Book or, was a book or declaration drawn 
up by bishop Morton, in the reign of king James I, to 
encourage recreations and sports on the Lord’s day. It 
was to this effect : 

“That for his good peoples recreation, his majesty's 
pleasure was, that, after the end of divine service, they 
should not be disturbed, letted, or discouraged from any 
lawful recreations; such as dancing, either of men or 
women; archery for meu; leaping, vaulting, or any euch 
harmless recreations ; nor having of May ganea Whitson- 

a 


ales, or morrice-dances; or setting up of May-poles, or oth- 


er sports therewith used, so as the same may be had in 
due and convenient time, without impediment or let of 
divine service; and that women should have leave to 
carry rushes to the Church for the decoring of it, accord- 
ing to their old customs; withal prohibiting all unlawful 
ames to be used on Sundays only; as bear-baiting, bull- 
aiting, interludes, and at all times (in the meaner sort of 
people prohibited) bowling.” 
Two or three restraints were annexed to the declara- 
tion, which deserve the reader's notice : 

(1) “No recnsant (i. e. papist) was to have the benefit 

of this declaration; (2) nor such as were not present at 
the whole of divine service; nor (3) such as did not keep 
to their own parish churches—that is, Purttana." 
This declaration was ordered to be read in all the par- 
ish churches of Lancashire, which abounded with pe- 
pists; and Wilson adds that it was to have been read 
in all the churches of England, but that archbishop 
Abbot, being at Croydon, flatly forbade its being read 
there. In the reign of king Charles I, archbishop Laod 
put the king upon republishing this declaration. which 
was accordingly done. The court had their balls, mas- 
querades, and plays on the Sunday evenings; while the 
youth of the country were at their morrice-dances, May- 
games, church and clerk ales, and all such kind of rev- 
elling. The severe pressing of this declaration made 
sad havoc among the Puritans, as it was to be read in 
the churches. Many poor clergymen strained their 
consciences in submission to their superiors Nme. 
after publishing it, immediately read the fourth com- 
mandment to the people, “ Remember the Sabbath-dar 
to keep it holy ;” adding, “ This is the law of Gai 
the other the injunction of man.” Some put it upon 
their curates, while great numbers absolutely refuse! 
to comply; the consequence of which was that serv- 
eral clergymen were actually suspended for not reai- 
ing it. 

Sportulantes (Fratres) was a term apple! «+ 
the clergy because of their sharing equally in th 
monthly oblations. 

Spot is the rendering in the A. V. of E°S, mam. 3 
blemish (as usually rendered), either physical (Lev. 1u 
17 sq.; xxii, 20; xxiv, 19, 20, ete.; 2 Nam. xiv. 2 


’ 


ere 


| Cant. iv, 7) or moral (Deut. xxxii, 5; Job xi, 15; xxu 


7; Prov. ix, 7); 80 owag, literally a breaker of nuk 
in the sea (metaphor. Jude 12) or owit\og | moraur 
Eph. v, 27; 2 Pet. ii, 13); MISTI. chabarburah, the 
variegated spots of the panther, or rather the stripes of 
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the tiger (Jer. xiii, 23); MMB, bahéreth, brightness, the 
whitish “ bright spot” of incipient leprosy (Lev. xiii, 2- 
39; xiv, 56); mms, béhak, scurf, the scaly “ freckled 
spot” of pronounced leprosy (xiii, 39); NDU, talu, 
patched (as “ spotted” sheep or goats, Gen. xxx, 32 8q. ; 
or “divers-colored” garments, Ezek. xvi, 16). See 
COLOR. 


Spotswood (or Spottiswood), Jony, a Scot- 
tish prelate, was born in the parish of Mid-Calder, Ed- 
inburgh Co., in 1565, and was graduated from the Glas- 
gow University in his sixteenth year. When eighteen 
years old he succeeded his father as minister of Calder; 
and in 1601 attended Lodowick, duke of Lenox, as chap- 
lain in his embassy to the court of France. In 1603 
James I selected him to be one of the clergy to attend 
him to England, and the same year he was appointed 
titular archbishop of Glasgow and privy-councillor for 
Scotland. In 1610 he presided in the assembly at 
Glasgow ; and the same year, upon the king’s com- 
mand, repaired to London upon ecclesiastical affairs. 
While there he, with Lamb and Hamilton, was conse- 
crated bishop, in the chapel of London House, Oct. 21. 
Upon their return they conveyed the episcopal powers 
to their former titular brethren, and the Episcopal 
Church was once more settled in Scotland. Spotswood 
was in 1615 translated to St. Andrew’s, and became pri- 
mate of all Scotland. He continued in high esteem 
with James I during his whole reign; nor was he less 
regarded by Charles I, whom he crowned, 1633, in the 
abbey church of Holyrood House. In 1635 he was 
made chancellor of Scotland, which post he had not 
held for four years when the popular confusions obliged 
him to retire into England. He consented at the king’s 
request to resign the office of chancellor, and received 
£2500 for the sacrifice he made. He went first to New- 
castle, where he remained until he gained sufficient 
strength to travel to London, where he no sooner ar- 
rived than he had a relapse and died, Nov. 29, 1639. 
He was interred in Westminster Abbey. “A more 
generous, learned, and munificent prelate has seldom 
been called to rule in the Church; and his advice was 
at all times given for moderate measures, and for the 
sacrifice of anything but principle for peace.” Spots- 
wood was the author of a History of the Church of Scot- 
land, from A.D.203 to the End of the Reign of James VI 
(Lond. 1655, fol.). He also wrote a tract in defence of 
the ecclesiastical establishment in Scotland, entitled 
Refutatio Libelli de Regimine Ecclesie Scoticune. See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v.; Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. s.v.; Hook, Eccles. Biog. s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Spouđæi (Lrovdaior, zealous), was a name given 
by Eusebius (Eccles. Hist. vi, 11) and Epiphanius (£2- 
pos. Fid. n. 22) to ascetics, in reference to their dili- 
gence in fasting and prayer, and almsdeeds, etc. 

Spouse (m9, kallah, crowned with the bridal chap- 
let, Cant. iv, 8, 9, 10, 11,12; v, 1; Hos. iv, 13, 14; “ bride,” 
Isa. xlix, 18; Ixi, 10; lxii, 5; Jer. ii, 32; vii, 34, etc.; 
Joel ii, 16; elsewhere “ daughter-in-law”), See MAR- 
RIAGE, 

Spout. The usual contrivance for throwing off 





Leaden Spout, Woodford Church, Northamptonshire. 
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the water from the roofs of medieval buildings was by 
means of a carved stone spout called a gargoyle or gur- 
goyle. It is quite possible some were of lead, but none 
are found remainipg of an earlier date than the 16th 


century, 


Sprague, Benjamin F., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was a native of Spencer, 
Mass., and was converted when seventeen years of 
age. In 1832 he united on trial with the Maine Con- 
ference, but was discontinued at the close of the year 
on account of ill-health. He spent several years in 
study, and acting as supply until 1839, when he was 
readmitted to conference and ordained elder. His la- 
bors were brought to a close by death, Aug. 18, 1860. 
Mr. Sprague was a man of positive character, cautious 
in his positions, firm and unyielding in their support. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1861, p. 122. 


Sprague, William Buel, D.D., LL.D., an. emi- 
nent Presbyterian minister, was born in Andover, Tol- 
land Co., Conn., Oct. 16, 1795. He went to Yale Col- 
lege in 1811 and graduated in 1815. The year follow- 
ing he entered Princeton Seminary, and, after studying 
theology for more than two vears, was licensed to preach 
by an association of ministers in the county of Tolland, 
convened at Andover, Aug. 29, 1818, and the next year 
as sole pastor. He was ordained and installed assistant 
pastor of the Congregational Church, West Springfield, 
Mass., Aug. 25, 1819. Here he labored with great assi- 
duity and success for ten years, but was released from his 
charge July 1, 1829, having accepted a call to the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Albany, N. Y., where he was in- 
stalled Aug. 26, 1829. At Albany he had a pastorate of 
forty years’ duration, remarkable for the extraordinary 
steadfastness and warmth of attachment existing through 
all that protracted period between himself and his large 
and intelligent congregation; and even more remark- 
able for the vast and varied labors performed by him. 
He has been well and truly described as an “ illustrious 
man; a cultivated, elegant, voluminous, useful, and pop- 
ular preacher; an indefatigable and successful pastor; 
an unselfish and devoted friend; loving, genial, pure, 
and noble; an Israelite, indeed, in whom there was no 
guile; one of the most childlike, unsophisticated, and 
charitable of men.” While he never relaxed his pul- 
pit and pastoral duties, his added literary labors were 
prodigious, and their fruits exceedingly great. He 
preached nearly two hundred sermons on special occa- 
sions, the most of which were published. He also pro- 
duced a large number of biographies and other volumes 
on practical religious subjects. But the great literary 
work of his life was his Annals of the American Pulpit, 
undertaken when he was fifty-seven, and finished in 
seventeen years. It was a herculean task, but it was 
nobly accomplished, and by it he has placed all denom- 
inations represented in it under great obligations for 
the faithful manner in which it is executed. (See be- 
low.) To this comprehensive work we have been large- 
ly indebted in the compilation of this Cyclopedia. Dr. 
Sprague’s extensive travels in Europe brought him into 
delightful association with many of the dignitaries of 
the Old World, and many eminent persons in religious 
and literary circles. He was on terms of intimacy and 
correspondence with a vast number of distinguished 
men, both in the Church and in the State, in our own 
land. At the age of seventy-four, on Dec. 20, 1869, he 
was released by the Presbytery of Albany, at his own 
request, from the pastoral charge of the Second Church 
in Albany, and retired to Flushing, L. I., where he pass- 
ed his later years, which were a beautiful and serene 
evening to his industrious, laborious, and useful life. 
Here he enjoyed the sunshine of the divine favor, and 
looked on death’s approaches with a strong and placid 
faith. No sore disease or fierce pains oppressed him, 
but gently and peacefully he passed away, May 7, 1876. 
Dr. Sprague’s writings are as follows: Letters on Prac- 
tical Subjects to a Daughter (1822, 12mo; 11th ed. 
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16mo; republished in Great Britain; late American 
editions bear the title of the Daughter’s Own Book): 
—Letters from Europe (1828) :—Lectures to Young Peo- 
ple (1830, 12mo, several editions) :—Lectures on Revi- 
vals (1832, 12mo, several editions; republished in Lon- 
don) :—Hints Designed to Regulate the Intercourse of 
Christians (1834, 12mo) :—Lectures Illustrating the Con- 
trast between True Christianity and Various Other Sys- 
tems (Lond. 1837, 12mo) :— Life of Rev. Edward Dorr 
Griffin (1838) :—Letters to Young Men, Founded on the 
Life of Joseph (2d ed. 1845, 12mo; 8th ed. 1854; repub- 
lished in London, 1846, 18mo; 1851, 2 vols. in one, 12mo): 
—Aids to Early Religion (1847, 32mo) : — Words to a 
Young Man's Conscience (1848) :—Visits to European 
Celebrities (1855, 12mo) :— Annals of the American Pul- 
pit, or Commemorate Notices of Distinguished American 
Clergymen of Various Denominations, from the Early 
Settlement of the Country to the Close of the Year 1855, 
with Historical Introduction (N. Y. 8vo: vols, i and ii, 
Trinitarian Congregationalist, 1856; iii and iv, Presby- 
terian, 1858;°v, Episcopalian, 1859; vi, Baptist, 1860; 
vii, Methodist, 1861; viii, Unitarian, 1865; ix, Luther- 
an, Reformed Dutch, Associate, Associate Refurmed, and 
Reformed Presbyterian, 1869). In addition to the vol- 
umes thus enumerated, Dr. Sprague published about 116 
pamphlets, single sermons, addresses, discourses, and ora- 
tions. He is also author of a Life of President Timo- 
thy Dwight in Sparks’s American Biography (2d sermon, 
1845, vol. iv); of an Essay prefixed to Richards’s Ser- 
mons; of a Memoir prefixed to Rev. O. Bronson’s Ser- 
mons (1862, 8vo); of an /ntroduction to the Excellent 
Woman (1863, 12mo); and of Jntroducttons to ten oth- 
er works. He was also the editor of Women of the Old 
and New Testaments (1850, 8vo); The Smitten House- 
hold (1856-57,12mo). Besides writing papers in various 
religious and literary periodicals sufficient to fill three 
or four octavo volumes, he published Memoirs of Rev. 
John McDowell, D.D. (1864, 12mo). He had been a 
gatherer as well as a dispenser of knowledge, and 
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4to) :—The Life of Cowley (1668, 1678, 8vo) :—The An- 
swer to Sobiere (1709, 8vo):—The Relation of his Own 
Examination (1693, 4to; 1722, 8vo):—and three vol- 
umes of Sermons (Lond. 1677, 4to; 1678-1705, 1710, 
8vo; republished in 1722, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
s. v.; Hook, Eccles. Biog. 8. v. 


Spreng, Jacques, a Flemish theologian, was bom 
at Ypres about 1485 of parents in ordinary circum- 
stances, who early devoted him to a religious life, and 
he accordingly set out as an Augustin monk on a pil- 
grimage, which at length led him to Erfurt, and he 
there embraced Luther's views. He afterwards re- 
turned to his native country, and became provost of a 
convent in Antwerp (hence his surname Prepositus). 
He was imprisoned for his faith, first at Brussels, and 
afterwards at Bruges (1522): but was rescued by a 
fellow - Franciscan, and escaped into Germany. On 
the recommendation of Henry of Zutphen, he was 
appointed pastor of Notre Dame at Bremen in 1554, 
and filled that position till his death, Jan. 30, 1562. 
In 1535 he assisted at a Freemasons’ congress held in 
Cologne. 


Sprenger, Jacos, a Dominican monk of Cologne, 
provincial of his order (A.D. 1495), and one of the two 
inquisitors-general appointed by Innocent VIII (1484) 
for the destruction of witches, which he declared were 
overrunning Germany. From confessions extorted on 
the rack a perfect dogmatic and historical system was 
framed, in which the various compacts made with the 
devil, or the improper alliances contracted with him, 
obtained their due place. On the basis of this new lore 
Sprenger elaborated a code of criminal procedure against 
witches, entitled Malleus Maleficarum. See Kurtz, 
Church Hist. vol. i, § 115, 2. 


Sprig (NB, pedrah, Ezek. xvii, 6, a branch, as 
elsewhere rendered ; DIY, zalzdl, a shoot of a vine, Isa. 


among the attractions of his library was a famous col- | xviii, 5). 


lection of autographs of eminent men of all ages and 


Spriggs, JosEPH, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 


countries, See Samuel Irenæus Prime, The Man of | copal Church, South, was born in Lancaster County, Va. 
Business (1857, 24mo); Appletons’ New Amer. Cyclop.| July 6, 1804, and united with the Church in 1824. He 


s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 
(W. P. 8.) 
Sprat, Tuomas, a learned English prelate, was 


born at Tallaton (Tallerton), Devonshire, in 1636, and ' in 1832. 





was licensed to preach in January, 1828, and was ad- 
mitted into the Baltimore Conference in March of the 
same year. He was ordained deacon in 1830, and elder 
When the Methodist Episcopal Church di- 


from a school in his native place became a commoner ; yided in 1844, he adhered to the Southern branch, and 


of Wadham College, Oxford, in 1651, taking his degree | was admitted into the Virginia Conference. 


In 1860 


in 1657. He obtained a fellowship, and after the Res- he took a supernumerary relation ; in 1865 he became 
toration took orders, becoming chaplain to the duke of | effective; in 1869 superannuated. He died of typhoid 


Buckingham, and also to the king. In 1668 he became ' fever, Jan. 17, 1869. 


a prebendary of Westminster, and had afterwards the 
Church of St. Margaret. He was in 1680 made canon 
of Windsor, in 1683 dean of Westminster, and in 1684 
bishop of Rochester, In 1685, being clerk of the closet 
tothe king, he was made dean of the Chapel Royal, and 
the next year was appointed one of the commissioners 
for ecclesiastical affairs. When the Declaration distin- 
guished the acknowledged sons of the Church of Eng- 
land, he stvod neutral, and permitted it to be read at 
Westminster, but pressed none to violate his conscience. 
When James II was frightened away, and a new govern- 
ment was to be settled, Sprat was one of the council to 
consider whether the crown was vacant, and manfully 
spoke in favor of his old master. He complied, how- 
ever, with the new establishment, and was left unmo- 
lested; but in 1692 an atrocious attempt was made by 
two unprincipled informers to involve him in trouble by 
affixing his counterfeited signature to a seditious paper. 
The bishop was arrested May 7, 1692, but succeeded in 
a little time in establishing his innocence. He died 
May 20,1713. The works of Sprat, besides a few po- 
ems, are, A True Account and Declaration of the Hor- 
rid Conspiracy against the late King, being a history 
of the Rye-house Plot (1685):— The History of the 
Royal Society, ete. (1667, and other editions to 1764, 


See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church, South, 1870, p. 402. 


Spring. See Fountain; SEASON. 


Spring, Gardner, D.D., a noted Presbyterian 
minister, son of Dr. Samuel Spring, Sen., was born at 
Newburyport, Mass., Feb. 24, 1785. At the aye of 
twelve he entered the Berwick Academy, and com- 
menced the study of Latin and Greek under the tutor- 
ship of Dr. Gillet, then a young man studying divinity 
with his father. After this he returned to Newbury- 
port, his paternal home, where he remained prosecuting 
his studies until he was prepared to enter Yale College, 
which he did in 1799. He was a severe student, and 
withal, as he himself expressed it, “ambitious as Ju- 
lius Cæsar.” Religiously as he was educated, he was 
worldly in his pursuits, until, on one occasion, he heard 
an-earnest sermon preached by his father. About the 
same time he made a short excursion to Maine. and 
stopped in an out-of-the-way sort of a place, where he 
and his friend walked eight miles one Sabbath tv find 
a church. After a short vacation he resumed his stud- 
ies at Leicester Academy under Dr. Nehemiah Adams; 
and, as he expressed it in his Autobiography, “in an 
ambitious, self-righteous spirit led the devotions in the 
academy,” seeking more the praise of men than the ap 
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probation of God. He heard the recitations of the up- 
per classes in Latin and Greek. ‘Too severe application 
to study affected his health, and he was obliged to de- 
sist for atime. When his health was restored he re- 
entered Yale College and continued the course, gradu- 
ating in 1805. In the summer of 1803 a revival had 
occurred in the college, and many of the students were 
the subjects of renewing grace. He was not brought 
under its influence to any great extent, and was so far 
from entertaining thoughts of the ministry that he de- 
termined on entering the legal profession. He accord- 
ingly commenced a course of study at New Haven, 
reading Coke, Littleton, and Blackstone. Being re- 
aiuced in tinances to four dollars, he wrote to Mr. Moses 
Brown, a gentleman of great wealth in Newburyport, 
and one of the founders of Andover Seminary, who sent 
him a blank check to be filled at his discretion. Thus 
furnished, he went to Bermuda as teacher of the classics 
and mathematics. While there, in reply to a serious 
letter from his father, he wrote an analysis of his relig- 
ious experience, stating that he was “vibrating be- 
tween heaven and hell.” Disgusted with the island, he 
returned home, and not long afterwards married, and 
returned to New Haven; but, finding no opening for 
his support, he again retarned to Bermuda, and re- 
mained there more than a year at the head of a flour- 
ishing school. He was induced to leave from appre- 
hensions of war between England and the United States. 
He had saved $1500, and was in somewhat easy circum- 
stances. Continuing the study of the law, he passed a 
satisfactory examination, and was admitted to the bar 
at New Haven in December, 1808, and on April 24 suc- 
ceeding he united with the Church under the pastorate 
of the Rev. Moses Stuart. At the Yale commencement 
he took his degree of A.M., and delivered an oration on 
“ The Christian Patriot.” On that day the Rev. John 
M. Mason preached his great sermon from the text “To 
the poor the Gospel is preached,” under which Mr. 
Spring was so deeply impressed that he formed the pur- 
pose of preaching that Gospel. Through the kindness 
of a lady who furnished the means, he was enabled to 
enter Andover Theological Seminary. Before leaving 
that institution, he received a call from the South Par- 
ish, and another from Park Street, Boston. On visiting 
New York, he preached for Dr. Romeyn in Cedar Street. 
He was then on his way to the General Assembly, 
which met in Philadelphia, and on his return he re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the Brick Church, New 
York, which he accepted, entering at once upon his 
duties as pastor, He was ordained Aug. 8, 1810, and 
continued pastor of a united and powerful Church until 
old age and feebleness obliged him to retire from its 
active duties, but he was retained as pastor emeritus 
until the day of his death, Aug. 18, 1873. The sphere 
of Dr. Spring's labors covered a wide space both in the 
pulpit and the press, and few men in any profession 
have made a more enduring mark upon the age. His 
reading, especially in the department of theology, was 
extensive. He was a Calvinist of the strongest type. 
He was decidedly opposed to what he called “ spurious 
revivals,” and to all sensational devices of vagrant evan- 
relists. He was early identified with the cause of mis- 
sions, and was connected with the organization of the 
American Bible Society through his father. He en- 
tered heartily into the discussion of the managers with 
the Baptists, and also into the discussions in regard to 
opening the meetings of the board with prayer. He 
was identitied with the Sabbath-reform movement, and 
at the breaking-out of the Rebellion showed his loyalty 
and patriotism in his prayers and sermons and public 
addresses, Dr. Spring was the author of several works, 
among which are, The Bible Not of Man: — Obliga- 
tions of the World to the Bible; and others, for which 
see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 
(W.P. S.) 
Spring, Samuel, Sen., D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Northbridge, Mass., Feb. 27, 1746. 
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He graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1771; 
was licensed to preach in 1774, and in the following 
year joined the army as chaplain, and marched under 
Col. Arnold in the disastrous expedition to Canada. In 
1776 he left the army, and in 1777 was ordained over 
the Church in Newburyport, Mass., and remained pas- 
tor until his death, March 4,1819. Dr. Spring was a 
primary agent in establishing Andover Theological 
Seminary. ‘ His personal appearance,” says Dr. Woods, 
& was marked with nobleness; his countenance was in- 
dicative of lofty intelligence, and ardent, benevolent 
feeling; his intellect was clear, active, and penetrating.” 
He had a very modest estimate withal of his spiritual 
and mental attainments. As a preacher, Dr. Spring 
was able and frequently eloquent. He published two 
Sermons in the American Preacher, vol. iv (1793) :—A 
Letter addressed to the Rev. Solomon Atken on the Sub- 
ject of Two Fast-day Sermons (1809) ; and a number of 
occasional Sermons. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, ii, 85. 


Spring, Samuel, Jun., D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, son of the preceding, was born at Newburyport, 
Mass., March 9, 1792. He received his preparatory ed- 
ucation at Exeter Academy, entered Yale College, and 
was graduated therefrom in 1811. After his graduation 
he engaged in the trade and shipping business, and con- 
tinued therein until 1819, when, feeling it his duty to 
prepare for the ministry, he entered Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and took the full course. He was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the Church at Abington, 
Mass., Jan. 2, 1822, and remained until December, 1826, 
when he resigned. He was next installed over the 
North Church, Hartford, Conn., where he remained six 
vears, and was then installed over the Church at East 
Hartford, where he remained twenty-eight years. He 
finally became chaplain of the Insane Asylum, Hart- 
ford, and continued at that post seven years. He was 
director of the Connecticut Bible Society, and trustee 
of the Theological Institute of Connecticut. He died 
at Hartford, Dec, 13, 1877. (W. P.S.) 


Springer, Elihu, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Bond County, IL, July 21, 1811. He was 
the subject of religious impressions at a very early age; 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1824; 
entered the Rock Spring Seminary, St. Clair Co., NL, 
in 1827; was licensed as an exhorter May 29, 1832; re- 
ceived by the Illinois Conference on trial in September, 
1833, and appointed to Carlinville Circuit, Sangamon dis- 
trict. The following were his subsequent appointments: 
in 1834, Iroquois Mission; 1835, Oplain Circuit; 1836-37, 
located, owing to feeble health; 1838, Somonauk Circuit; 
1839, Bristol Circuit; 1840, ordained elder and reappoint- 
ed to Bristol; 1841, Lockport; 1842, Joliet; 1843-44, 
St. Charles; 1845, Mineral Point; 1846, Hazle Green 
Circuit; 1847-50, presiding elder of Milwaukee district, 
Wisconsin Conference, where he died, Aug. 22, 1850. 
Mr. Springer was a man of strong intellectual develop- 
ment, well versed in theological subjects, and an able 
expounder of the truth. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, iv, 611. (J. L. S.) 


Springer, John M., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Petersburg, Ill., Jan. 13, 
1837. He was converted at the age of sixteen, but, 
fearful of the toils and sacrifices of the ministry, fell 
back, and eventually became an actor. In 1857 he 
vielded to the influences of the Holy Spirit, and joined 
the Church Sept. 6. He was licensed to preach April 17, 
1858, and admitted into the West Wisconsin Conference 
on the 29th of the same month. Being drafted into the 
army, he was appointed chaplain of the Third Regiment 
of Wisconsin Veteran Volunteers, Feb. 3, 1864. He was 
wounded in the battle of Resaca, Ga., May 15 of that 
year, and died on the 28th. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1864, p. 186. 


Springer, Moses, a minister of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, was converted in his eighteenth year, 
and in 1840 was admitted into full connection in. the 
Maine Conference. He immediately located to take 
charge of the Maine Wesleyan Journal, which he con- 
tinued to edit until it was united with the Zion’s Herald. 
In 1859 he was admitted into the Minnesota Conference, 
and placed in a superannuated relation, which he sus- 
tained until his death, at Winchendon, Mass., Dec. 2], 
1865. Mr. Springer was a man not only of faith, but 
also of superior intellect, and devoted to scientific stud- 
ies, the last years of his life being spent in the National 
Observatory, Washington, D.C. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1866, p. 212. 


Springers, the jumping sect among the Ingrians (a 
tribe belonging to the Tchudic branch of the Finns), 
which traces its origin to 1813. Proceeding from a 
religious excitement independent of the Church, they 
came to the conviction that every individual required 
‘the direct illumination of the Holy Spirit in order to his 
salvation. They also soon believed that they enjoyed 
this illumination, and ecstatic praying, singing, and cry- 
ing, connected with clapping of hands and jumping at 
their meetings, gave evidence of being possessed by the 
Holy Spirit. This special illumination required as cor- 
relative also a special holiness, and this was sought not 
only in despising marriage, but also in abstaining from 
meat, beer, brandy, and tobacco. He who applied for 
admission into the sect was required to prove, nudus 
super nudam, before the eyes of the meeting that the old 
Adam with his sexual susceptibility was dead in him. 
The “holy love” which they placed in the stead of mar- 
riage also led here, as ever, to fleshly errors, and this 
was the reason why many of them, after the example 
of the Skopzi (q. v.), with whom they were probably 
connected, chose the much more certain means of cas- 
tration. Authors and chiefs of the sect were named, 
and were said to have been present at meetings, but 
the civil authorities were not able to get hold of them. 
The sect is now near its end. See Kurtz, Church His- 
tory, ii, 406. 


Springing, or Springer, the impost or point at 
which an arch unites with its support. The bottom 
stone of an arch, which lies immediately upon the im- 
post, is sometimes called a springer or springing-stone. 
Also the bottom stone of the coping of a gable. See 
SKEW; VOUSSOIR. 


Sprinkler. See ASPERGILLUM. 


Sprinkling, as a form of baptism, took the place 
of immersion after a few centuries in the early Church, 
not from any established rule, but by common consent, 
and it has since been very generally practiced in all but 
the Greek and Baptist churches, which insist upon im- 
mersion. In its defence the following considerations 
are offered: (1.) The primary signification of the word 
“baptize” (Barričw) cannot be of great importance, in- 
asmuch as the rite itself is typical, and therefore derives 
its moment not from the literal import of the term, but 
from the significance and design of the ordinance, (2.) 
Although no instance of sprinkling is expressly mention- 
ed in the New Test., yet there are several cases in which 
immersion was hardly possible (Acts ii, 41; x, 47, 48; 
xvi, 33). (3.) In cases of emergency, baptism by asper- 
sion was allowed at a period of high antiquity, especially 
in the case of sick persons. See Ciinic Baptism. This 
form was also admitted when the baptismal font was too 
small for immersion, and generally, whenever considera- 
tions of convenience, health, or climate required (Wala- 
frid Strabo, De Rebus Eccles. c. 26; Gerhard, Loc. Theol, 
ix, 146). Aspersion did not become common in the West- 
ern or Latin Church until the 13th century, although it 
appears to have been introduced much earlier (Aquinas, 
Summa, quest. 66, art. 7). See Coleman, Christ. Antig. 
p. 276 sq. See BAPTISM. 


Sproat, James, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born at Scituate, Mass., April 11, 1722. He graduated 
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at Yale College in 1741; was converted while in college; 
and having gone through the requisite course of prepa- 
ration for the ministry, was licensed to preach, and or- 
dained pastor of the Fourth Congregational Church in 
Guilford, Conn., Aug. 23, 1743. Here he labored with 
great zeal and success for about twenty-five years, when, 
in October, 1768, he became pastor of the church in Phila- 
delphia of which Rev. Gilbert Tennent had been pastor. 
He continued sole pastor till 1787, when he was relieved 
from a portion of his labors by the settlement of Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Ashbel Green. In 1780 the College 
of New Jersey conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 
The year 1793 was signalized by the prevalence of yel- 
low fever in Philadelphia to an appalling extent. The 
family of Dr. Sproat was almost annihilated by it; his 
own death took place Oct. 18, 1793. He was a master 
of the learned languages, and had made deep researches 
into systematic, casuistic, and polemic divinity. In his 
personal religion he was truly eminent—his faith was 
built on the sure foundations of the Gospel, and it sup- 
ported him in the most trying hour. In his last mo- 
ments he said, “ All my expectations for eternity rest on 
the infinite grace of God, abounding through the finished 
righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ.” His only pub- 
lication was a Sermon, preached on the death of White- 
field in October, 1770. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, iii, 125; Allen, Biog. Dict.s.v.; Mass. Hest. Coil. 
x; Assembly Miss. Mag. i. (J. L. S.) 


Spry, WILLIAM, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Queen Ann County, Md., Feb. 23, 1806; 
converted in 1822; admitted on trialin the Philadelphia 
Conference in 1832, and appointed to Cecil Circuit ; 1833, 
Salisbury Circuit; 1834, Elkton; 1835, on account of ill- 
health, supernumerary ; 1836, Caroline Circuit ; 1837-38, 
Dorchester Circuit; 1839-40, Lewistown ; 1841, Easton, 
Talbot Co., Md.; and subsequently travelled Cambridge, 
Seaford, Georgetown, and Accomac circuits, on the last 
of which he died, Nov. 29, 1847. Mr. Spry was an ex- 
cellent preacher and a model pastor. He was one of the 
sweetest singers in Israel. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, iv, 204; Manship, Thirteen Years in the Itiner- 
ancy, p. 14-16. 


Spunge. See SPONGE. 


Spunkie, among the early Scots and Picts, was the 
name of a class of teasing spirits who appeared in the 
form of ignes fatui, and led wanderers astray into swamps 
and morasses. 


Spur-money, a name for a fine levied by custom, 
on behalf of the choristers of certain old foundations 
(St. Paul’s, Westminster, Lichfield, and Windsor), on 
persons entering the Church. 


Spurstowe, WILLIAM, a Nonconformist divine, was 
educated at St. Katharine Hall, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow. He was minister at Hampden, in Buck- 
inghamshire, when the Rebellion broke out. He joined 
the rebel army as chaplain, and in 1643 became a mem- 
ber of the so-called Assembly of Divines, becoming at 
the same time pastor of Hackney. He was made master 
of St. Katharine Hall, but was turned out for refusing the 
engagement. He was obliged to give place to an ortho- 
dox clergyman at Hackney in 1662, and died in 1666. 
He was the author of a Treatise on the Promises :— The 
Spiritual Chymist : —The Wiles of Satan:—a Discourse : 
—and Sermons. He was also engaged in the attack on 
episcopacy under the name of Smectymnus. See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v.; Hook, 
Eccles, Biog. 8. V. 


Spy-Wednesday, an old name for the Wednes- 
day in Holy Week, so called because of the work which 
Judas Iscariot carried on upon that day when he went 
forth to make preparation for the betrayal of his Mas- 
ter. 


Squarcione, FRANCESCO, an Italian painter, was 
born at Padua in 1394, and, after performing many 
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tours in Greece and Italy, lived in the latter country 
in great affluence and distinction until his death, in 
1474. From his very numerous school (he had one 
hundred and thirty-seven scholars), he was called the 
father and primo maestro of painters. The celebrated 
illustrated Book of Anthems in the Church of the 
Misericordia, which used to be commonly ascribed to 
Mantegna, is now by competent judges considered one 
of the commissions of Squarcione executed by his 
scholars. 


Square (53%, réba, a fourth part, as often render- 
ed), a side (as elsewhere), especially of a rectangle (Ezek. 
xliii, 16, 17). See SCULPTURE. 


Square Cap, a cap worn in England by Church 
clerks, the use of which began in the 15th century. 


Squassation, one of the three kinds of torture 
commonly used by the Inquisition to extort confession. 
It consisted in tying back the arms of the victim by a 
cord, fastening weights to his feet, and drawing him up 
to the full height of the place by means of a pulley. He 
was then suddenly let down to within a short distance 
of the floor, and by the repeated shocks all his joints 
were dislocated. This torture was continued for an 
hour or longer, according to the pleasure of the inquis- 
itors present and to what the strength of the sufferer 
seemed capable of enduring. See Barnum, Romanism 
as It Is, p. 383. 


Squier, Mites PoweLL, D.D., an eminent Presby- 
terian divine and educator, was born in Cornwall, Vt., 
May 4, 1792. The family was of English origin, set- 
tling in Connecticut in the days of the Pilgrim fathers, 
He was trained with assiduous care, and at fourteen en- 
tered the academy at Middlebury, Vt., where he pur- 
sued his academical studies; graduated with honor at 
Middlebury College in 1811, and at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Mass., in 1814; was licensed to preach 
the same year, and immediately began his labors as a 
supply to the Congregational Church, Oxford, Mass. ; 
thence he removed to Vergennes, Vt., where he remained 
till the spring of 1815, when he accepted an appointment 
of missionary to the western part of New York State. 
He was ordained May 3, 1816, by the Geneva Presbytery 
as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Buffalo, 

- N. Y., which relation existed till 1824. In 1817 he was 
a commissioner to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church which met in Philadelphia; in 1825, 
after closing his pastorate in Buffalo, he spent a short 
time in agricultural pursuits for the benefit of his 
health; in 1826 he accepted the secretaryship of the 
Western agency of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety at Geneva, N. Y., in which work he spent eight 
years; in 1833 he was occupied in superintending the 
affairs of the Geneva Lyceum, which he had founded, 
at the same time supplying the churches at Junius, 
Newark, Castleton, and West Fayette, N. Y., and in the 
winter of 1839-40 the Southwark Presbyterian Church 
in Philadelphia. In 1845 he was induced to visit Be- 
loit, Wis., where it was proposed to establish a college, 
and he resolved to identify himself with it. In 1846 
the charter was obtained, in 1847 the corner-stone was 
laid, and in 1849 he was elected professor of intellectu- 
al and moral philosophy, entering upon his duties in 
1851. The subjects of his lectures at Beloit College 
were as follows: The Truth of Religion:—The Method 
and the Acquisition of Knowledge :— Mental and Moral 
Habits: — The Value of a Philosophical Mind: — The 
Value of Moral Sciences:—The Generic Properties of 
Mind: — Philosophy and its Uses: —and Elements of 
Moral Science. In August, 1861, he went to Europe 
to attend the Evangelical Alliance in Switzerland, and 
while abroad he received the attention due his high 
position as an eminent educator. He lectured in the 
college for the last time in 1863, and by reason of de- 
clining health he made arrangements for a successor, 
he retaining a place in the catalogue as emeritus pro- 
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fessor. For several months before his death he mani- 
fested an uncommon degree of interest in the promotion 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. The interviews with his 
friends relative to his departure were most gratifying 
and instructive. He longed to depart and be with 
Christ; and after charging each member of the house- 
hold to minister in every way to the health and hap- 
piness of his wife, he passed gently away, June 22, 1866. 
Dr. Squier was a man of note and eminence, fully up to 
the times in which he lived. He frequently represent- 
ed his presbytery in the General Assembly, and at the 
time of the disruption of the Presbyterian Church was 
one of the leaders of the opposition to the Old-school 
party. Frederick E. Cannon of Geneva, N. Y., writes 
of him: “Intellectually, he belonged to the small class 
of original, independent, self-reliant thinkers, metaphys- 
ical in the cast of his mind, receiving no dogmas or 
conclusions without careful investigation, and fearless 
in announcing and maintaining the positions which he 
had taken. Having great faith in intellectual culture, 
he devoted his life and fortune mainly to the great in- 
terests of popular education, and schools, colleges, and 
seminaries are the monuments upon which his name 
is most distinctly inscribed. Religiously, he was evan- 
gelical, earnest, and progressive. His practical relig- 
ion was based on broad and comprehensive views of 
providence and grace. He was always and everywhere 
prompt to urge the claims of Christ upon all the un- 
believing, especially upon young men, and to press the 
Church of God to a higher and bolder standard of spir- 
itual life and work.” Socially, he was genial, kind, and 
cordial. His home was always open to the ministry, 
and at no man’s board were they more cheerfully wel- 
comed or more generously entertained. He was fre- 
quently a contributor to the periodical press, and was 
the author of, The Problem Solved, or Sin not of God 
(N. Y. 1855):—Reason and the Bible, or the Truth of 
Revelation (1860) :— Miscellaneous Writings, with an 
Autobiography, edited and supplemented by Rev. James 
R. Boyd (Geneva, N. Y. 1867) :—and The Being of 
God, Moral Government and Theses in Theology. 
Upon these subjects Dr. Squier bestowed his maturest 
thoughts. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, 
p. 818; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 
(J. L. S.) 

Squillery, an old English term for scullery, e. g. 
for the scullery of a monastic house or episcopal pal- 
ace. 

Squinch, or Sconce, a small arch or projecting 
course of stone formed across the angle of a tower, etc., 
in Gothic architecture, to support the alternate sides of 
octagonal spires, lanterns, etc., above. Sometimes the 
overhanging side of the spire or octagon is supported by 
a series of projecting courses of stone (as at Tong, Salop), 
which answer the same purpose as the arches, but are 
more substantial because they have no tendency to 
expand the walls, which is always to be feared when 
the arch squinch is used. The straight squinch is 
often employed externally, as at St. Cross, where it is 
used to carry the alure, or parapet walk, across the 
angle at the junction of the choir and transept with 
the tower. The construction of the arched squinch, or 





Squinch, Canon's Ashby, Northamptonshire. 
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trompe, was a favorite ex- 
ercise with the French 
professors of the art of 
stone-cutting. 

Squint, an opening 
through the wall of a 
church in an oblique direc- ` 
tion for the purpose of en- 
abling persons in the tran- 
septs or aisle to see the ele- 
vation of the host at the 
high-altar. The usual sit- 
uation of these openings is 
on one or both sides of the 
chancel-arch, and there is 
frequently a projection, like 
a low buttress, on the out- 
side across the angle to cov- 
er thisopening. ‘These pro- 
jections are more common in some districts than in 
others; they are particularly abundant in the neigh- 
borhood of Tenby, in South Wales. But the open- 
ings themselves are to be found everywhere, though 





Squinch, Tong Church, 
Salop. 





Squints, Haseley, Oxfordshire. 


they have commonly been plastered over, or sometimes 
boarded at the two ends, in other cases filled up with 
bricks. In some instances they are small narrow arches 
by the side of the chancel-arch, extending from the 
ground to the height of ten or twelve feet, as at Minster- 
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Squint, Crawley, Hampshire. 
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Lovel, Oxfordshire. Usually they are not above a vard 
high and about two feet wide, often wider at the west emi 
than at the east. They are commonly plain, but some- 
times ornamented like niches, and sometimes have 
light open panelling across them: this is particularly 
the case in Somersetshire and Devonshire. There are 
many instances of these openings in other situations be- 
sides the usual one, but always in the direction of the 
high-altar, or at least of an altar. Sometimes the open- 
ing is from a chapel by the side of the chancel, as at 
Chipping-Norton, Oxfordshire. In Bridgewater Church, 
Somerset, there is a se- 
ries of these openings itp? 
through three successive = : 
walls, following the same 
oblique line, to enable a 
person standing in the 
porch to see the high- 
altar. In this and some 
other instances it seems 
to have been for the use 
of the attendant who had 
to ring the sanctus- bell 
at the time of the eleva- 
tion of the host. There 
are numerous instances of 
this bell being placed ina | 
cot on the parapet of the — 
porch; and as frequent- 
ly there are windows or 
openings from the room 
over the porch into the church, probably for the purpose 
of enabling the person stationed in this room to see the 
elevation. There seems to be no good or ancient au- 
thority for the name of Squint applied to these openings, 
but it has been long in use. The name of hagioscupe 
has lately been applied to them, but it does not seem 
desirable to give new Greek names to the parts of Eng- 
lish buildings, 


Squire, Samuet, an English divine, was born at 
Warminster, Wiltshire, in 1714, and was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow, and took his degree of A.B. in 1733 and A.M. in 
1737. Soon after, Dr. Wynn, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
appointed him his chaplain, and in 1739 gave him the 
chancellorship and a canonry of Wells, and afterwards 
collated him to the archdeaconry of Bath. In 1748 he 
was presented to the rectory of Topstield, Essex. and 
in 1749 took the degree of D.D. He was presented in 
1750 by archbishop Herring to the rectory of St. Anne, 
Westminster, and soon, by the king, to the vicarage of 
Greenwich, Kent. On the establishment of the house- 
hold of the prince of Wales (afterwards George III) 
he was appointed his clerk of the closet. In 176) be 
was presented to the deanery of Bristol, and in 1761 
he was advanced to the bishopric of St. David's He 
died May 6, 1766. He was a fellow of the Roval and 
Antiquary societies, Among his theological works are 
the following: The Ancient History of the Hebrews Via- 
dicated (Camb. 1741, 8vo) :—ZJndifference to Relupwoa Ie 
excusable (1758, 8vo; new ed. 12mo and &vo) :—/'‘nan- 
ples of Religion, in a catechism (1763, Sve) :— Sermons 
(1745-65, all 4to). See Chalmers, Biog. Lact. s v.: Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s v.; Hook, 
Eccles, Biog. 8. v. 


Sraddha (Sanscrit, belief), is the name of the fa- 
neral ceremony of the Hindis, in which balls of fund 
and water are offered to the deceased ancestors of tbe 
sacrificer, or to the Pitris, or manes, collectively. It is 
specially performed for a parent recently deceased, ve 
for three paternal ancestors, and is supposed necessary 
to secure the ascent and residence of the soul of the de- 
ceased in a world appropriated to the manes. It is ab» 
a ceremony of rejoicing as well as mourning. amid there 
are various Sraddhas to be enumerated, viz.: 1. Ce- 
stant, or the daily offerings to the manes in general. 
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and those offered on certain days of every month. 2. 
Occasional, as those for a recently deceased relative, 
or on various domestic occasions, as the birth of a 
son, etc. 3. Voluntary, performed for a special object, 
such as the hope of religious merit, etc. The prop- 
er seasons for the worship of the manes collectively 
are the dark fortnight (or period of the moon’s 
wane), the day of the new moon, the summer and 
winter solstices, eclipses, etc. The presentation of the 
Dall of food to the deceased and to his progenitors 
in both lines is the office of the nearest male rela- 
tive, and is the test and title of his claim to the in- 
heritance. 


Sramanas (Singhalese srama, performances of 
asceticism), a name given to the priests of Buddha, 
who are monks as to their mode of living, but priests 
as to the world without. Their vows are in no case 
irrevocable. They seek their food by carrying the 
alms-bowl from door to door, and their chief employ- 
ment is teaching the novices, or writing books upon 
the leaf of the talipot. See Hardy, Eastern Mona- 
chism. 

Sravaka or Srawaka (Sanscrit sru, to hear), a 
name of the disciples of Buddha, who, through the hear- 
ing of his doctrine and by practicing the four great 
Buddhistic truths, attain to the qualification of an Ar- 
hat, or Buddhist saint. From among these disciples 
eighty are called the Mahsardrakas, or the great Sra- 
vakas. The Sravakas are entitled to the predicate 
Ayushmat, or “ one possessed of long life.” This name 
is also given among the Nepaulese to one of the four 
orders into which their priests are divided. See Hardy, 
Estern Monachism, 


Sreiansa, in Hindû mythology, is the lord of the 
rhinoceros, which is his symbol; one of the twenty- 
four Buddhas recognised by the Jains. He was a son 
of Vishnu and Vishna (the name given by them to 
Lakshmi, Vishnu’s consort). 


Sri-pada, the name given to the worship of the 
impressions of Gotama’s foot. The legend is that on 
the third visit of the sage to Ceylon, in the eighth vear 
after he obtained the Buddhaship, he left an impres- 
sion of his foot on the summit of the mountain usually 
known by the name of Adam’s Peak, 7420 feet above 
the sea, intended as a seal to declare that Lanka would 
be the inheritance of Buddha. In the same journey he 
left other impressions of a similar kind in different 
parts of India. The footstep is said to be a superficial 
hollow five feet three and three-fourths inches long and 
between two feet seven inches and two feet tive inches 
wide. The summit of the peak is annually visited by 
great numbers. See Hardy, Lustern Monachism, p. 227. 


Srudasanen, Sruddaggirti, and Srudavar- 
men, in Hindi mythology, are three of the five sons 
born of Drovadei, the wife of the five Pandus, to her 
husbands. The others were named Pridyrundagen and 
Sandanigen. 


Ssafarino Kagami, in Japanese mythology, is 
the mirror of knowledge which is placed before the 
prince of hell, and which serves to reveal to him in 
their trne character all the sins of the persons who 
come into his presence. 


Ssangjai is the name of Buddha in Thibet, where 
the highest veneration is accorded him as the ruler of 
the present world-period. Three other Buddhas have 
preceded Ssangjai, and nine hundred and ninety -six 
are yet to follow. See BubpuIsm; LAMAISM, THIBET. 


Ssodadani, in Hindi mythology, is a king of Ma- 
gadha, the middle kingdom of India and the principal 
scene of all its myths. Ssodadani was married to 
Maha-maya, the virgin wife who was chosen by Sak- 
yamuni, that, after he had entered her womb as a five- 
colored rav, he might be born of her, and who accord- 
ingly gave birth to the Buddha in the grove of Lomba 
through her right armpit. See BUDDHA. 
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Stabat Mater, or, better, the Water Dolorosa, to 
distinguish it from the Mater Speciosa (q. v.), is the cel- 
ebrated Passion hymn of Jacopone de Benedictis. Its 
proper name is Plunctus Beate Virgints, or Sequentia de 
Septem Doloribus B. Virginis, or De Compassione Beate 
Virginis. This hymn has been regarded by universal con- 
sent as the most pathetic and touching of Latin Church 
lyrics, and inferior only to the Dies Jre (q. v.), which 
stands alone in its glory and overpowering effect. It was 
spread all over Enrope by the Flagellants, or Brethren of 
the Cross (C'rucifratres), and Cross-bearers (Crucifert), 
“nenitents who, in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, 
went about in procession day and night, travelling ev- 
erywhere, naked to the waist, with heads covered with a 
white cap or hood (whence they received, likewise, the 
appellation of Dealbatores), singing penitential psalms, 
and whipping themselves until the blood flowed. By 
their means it was that the knowledge of this hymn was 
first carried to almost every country in Europe.” Once 
sung in penitential processions, it gradually found a place 
in almost every breviary or missal. For “it breathes the 
spirit of profound repentance and glowing love, such as 
can be kindled only by long and intense contemplation 
of the mystery of the cross—the most amazing and af- 
fecting spectacle ever presented to the gaze of heaven 
and earth. The agony of Mary at the cross, and the 
sword which then pierced through her soul, according 
to the prophecy of Simon (Luke ii, 35), never found a 
more perfect expression. It surpasses in effect the 
Mater-Dolorosus of the greatest painters.” The key- 
note of the hymn is contained in the first two lines, and 
is suggested by the brief but pregnant sentence of John 
as found in the Latin version, “Stabat juxta crucem 
mater ejus” (xix, 25), which has given rise to some of 
the most magnificent works of art. 

I. Text.—In its received form it reads as follows: 


Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum* pendebat Filius; 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristatamt ac dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 


O quam tristis et afflicta 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater Unigeniti! 
use merebat et dolebat 
t tremebat, cumt videbat 
Nati pænas inclyti! 


uis est homo qui non fieret 
atrem Christi§ si videret 
In tanto supplicio? 

Quis non posset contristari, 
iam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum Filio? 


Pro peccatis sue gentis 
Vidit Jesum in torinentis 
Et flagellis subditum ; 
Vidit suum dulcem Natum 
Morientem,| desolatum, 

Dum emisit spiritum. 


Pia? mater, fons amoris! 
Me sentire vim doloris 
Fac, ut tecum Jugeam. 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam. 


Sancta mater, istud agas, 

Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo valide.** 

Tui Nati vulnerati, 

Tam dignati pro me pati 
Pænas mecum divide. 


Fac me vere tecumtt flere, 
Crucifixo condolere, 
Donec ego vixero. 
Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Meque tibi sociarett 
In planctu desidero. 


Various readings: *qua; tcontristantem; tdum; §Chris- 
ti matrem; | moriendo; T eja; **vivide; tt tecum vere, te- 
cum pie; ttet me tibi sociare, or te libenter, or tibi me con- 
sociare. 
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Virgo virginum preeclara, 
Mihi tam* non sis amara, 
Fac me tecum piangere: 
Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 
Passionis fac congortem, 
Et plagast recolere. 


Fac me plagis vulnerari, 
Cruce hac inebriari§ 

Ob amoremi Filii, 
Inflammatus est accensus, T 
Per te, Virgo, sim defensus, 

In die judicii. 


Fac me cruce custodiri 

Morte Christi preemuniri, 
Confoveri gratia. 
nando corpus morietur, 
ac ut anime donetur 
Paradisi gloria. 


II. Authorship.—In the case of this hymn, as in that 
of the Dies Jre, it has been a matter of dispute who was 
the writer. The Stabat Mater has been variously as- 
cribed to pope Innocent ITI, but without any proof; for al- 
though Ebert (in the A Ugemeinen bibliographischen Lexi- 
con, i, 874) mentions this fact, yet he rejects the opinion 
as to the authorship of Innocent. The Florentine histo- 
rian Antonius tells us that, according to some, one of the 
Gregories was the author of the hymn; but we are not 
told whether it was Gregory IX, X, or XI. The Geno- 
ese chancellor and historian Georgius Stella ascribes 
the hymn to pope John XXII (1316-1334), an opinion 
adopted by the famous historians Johann and Johann 
Georg Miller. Others have referred its paternity, 
contrary to all probability, to St. Bernard. Dismiss- 
ing all these as conjectures unsupported by proof, it 
is now generally conceded, on the authority of Luke 
Wadding, the Irish historian of the Franciscan Order, 
and himself one of the number, that the author of this 
hymn is Giacomo da Todi, better known as Giacopone, 
or Jacopone. His proper name was Jacobus de Bene- 
dictis, or Giacomo de’ Benedetti, he being a descendant 
of the noble family of the Benedetti of Todi (Tuder, Tu- 
dertum ; hence he is also called Jacoponus Tudertinus), 
‘in Umbria, Italy. He successfully studied and prac- 
ticed law; but was converted in consequence of the sud- 
den death of his wife in a theatre, sold his goods for the 
benefit of the poor, and united himself to the Order of 
the Franciscans. This Order, founded by St. Francis 
of Assisi, was then in the fervor of its first love, and 
carried away many of the noblest and most enthusiastic 
youths, “Its ruling idea and aim was the literal imita- 
tion of the poor and humble life of Christ. St. Francis 
died of the wounds of Christ, which are said to have im- 
pressed themselves on his hands and side through the 
plastic power of an imagination drunk with the contem- 
plation and love of the crucified Redeemer.” Animated 
by the same spirit, Giacopone went to fanatical extremes 
in his zeal for ascetic holiness and spiritual martyrdom. 
He endeavored to atone, by self-sought tortures, for his 
own sins, and “to fill up that which is behind in the af- 
flictions of Christ,” for the good of others. He was sub- 
ject, as Wadding expressly states, to fits of insanity, 
leading him at one time to enter the public market- 
place naked, with a saddle on his back and a bridle in 
his mouth, walking on all fours like a horse; and at an- 
other, after anointing himself with oil and rolling him- 
self in feathers of various colors, to make his appearance 
suddenly, in this unseemly and hideous guise, in the 
midst of a gay assembly gathered together at the house 
of his brother on the occasion of his daughter's mar- 
riage; and this, too, in disregard of previous precaution- 
ary entreaties of friends who, apprehensive, it seems, at 
the time they invited him, that he might be guilty of 
some crazy manifestation or other, had begged him not 
to do anything to disturb the wedding festivities, but 
to behave as an ordinary citizen. “ He was called Gia- 
copone, or the Great Jacob, at first in derision, perhaps, 


Various readings: “jam; t pænam ; $ plagis te recolere ; 
§cruce fac me hac beari; ilet cruore; T flammis urar ne 
(ne urar) succensus; ** gratia. 
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also, to distinguish him from the many Jacobs among 
the Franciscans. For the syllabic suffix one in Italian 
indicates greatness or elevation; as alberone, great tree, 
from albero ; cappellone, from cappello, hat ; portone, from 
porta, door; salone, from sala, saloon” (Schaff). For 
ten years he carried on these ascetic excesses; and when 
at the end of this time he desired to be received by the 
Minorites, and they hesitated on account of his reputed 
insanity, their scraples were overcome by reading bis 
work On Contempt of the World, conceiving that it was 
impossible that an insane man could write so excellent 
a book. 

As a Minorite he was not willing to become a priest, 
but only a lay-brother. “Very severe against himself 
he was,” says Wadding, “always full of desire to imitate 
Christ and suffer for him. In an ecstasy he imagined, 
at times, that he saw him with his bodily eyes. Very 
often he was seen sighing, sometimes weeping, some- 
times singing, sometimes embracing trees, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘O sweet Jesus! O gracious Jesus! O beloved Je- 
sus!’ Often he conversed with his Saviour, who call- 
ed him dearest Jacob. Once when weeping loudly, on 
being asked the cause, he answered, ‘ Because Love is 
not loved.’” That Jacopone was in deep earnest with 
his ascetic life is beyond all doubt. For determining the 
genuineness of love he gives these searching tests: “ Al- 
though I cannot know positively that I love, yet I have 
some good marks of it. Among others it is a sign of 
love to God when I ask the Lord for something, and he 
does it not, and I love him, notwithstanding, more than 
before. If he does contrary to that which I seek for in 
my prayer, and I love him twofold more than before, it 
is a sign of right love. Of love to my neighbor I have 
this sign, namely, that when he injures me I love him 
not less than before. Did I love him less, it would prove 
that I had loved not him previously, but myself.” On 
the subjugation of the senses he allegorizes in this wise: 
“A very beautiful virgin had five brothers, and all were 
very poor; and the virgin had a precious jewel of great 
worth. One of her brethren was a guitar-plaver, the 
second a painter, the third a cook, the fourth a spice- 
dealer, the fifth a pimp; each desired the jewel. The 
first was willing to play, and so on; but she said, What 
shall I do when the music has ceased? In short, she 
remained firm and kept the jewel. At last a great king 
came, who was willing to make her his bride and give 
her eternal life if she would give up to him the jewel. 
She replied: How can I, O my beloved, to such grace 
refuse the stone? and so she gave it to him.” It is plain 
that by the five brethren are meant the five senses; bv 
the virgin, the soul; and by the precious jewel, the will. 
With such severe principles and severer ascetic life, Ja- 
copone could not fail to earnestly denounce the corrup- 
tions of his time in general, and especially the licentious 
manners, wickedness, and debaucheries of the priesthood. 
and the deeply sunken condition of the Church. He 
was especially severe on pope Boniface VIII, who pun- 
ished him by excommunication and hard imprisonment. 
Boniface, one day passing the cell where Jacopone was. 
asked mockingly, “ When will you come out?” He an- 
swered, “ When you come in.” After the death of this 
bad pope, in 1303, Jacopone was set free, and closed his 
earthly pilgrimage at an advanced age, Dec. 25, 1306, 
and was buried at Todi. “He died,” says Wadding, 
“like a swan, having composed several hymns just be- 
fore his death.” The inscription on his grave tells the 
story of his life: 

“Ossa B. Jacoponi de Benedictis 
Tudertini, Fr. Ordinis Minorum 
Qui stultus propter Christum 
ova Mundum arte delusit, 
Et Celum rapuit. 
Obdormivit in Domino 
Die xxv Decembris, Anno MCCLXXXXVI.” 

The year 1296 is not correct; hence Wadding calls this 
date a crassus error. 

The Mater Dolorosa has furnished the text to some 
of the noblest musical compositions by Palestrina, Pergo- 
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Jesi, Astorga, Haydn, Bellini, Rossini, Neukomm. That 
of Palestrina is still annually performed in the Sistine 
Chapel during the Passion week; that of Pergolesi, the 
Rast and most celebrated of his works, has never been 
surpassed, if equalled, in the estimation of critics of 
Pergolesi’s compositions, Tieck, in his Phantusus (ed. 
1812, ii, 384 sq.), expresses himself in the following man- 
ner: “The loveliness of sorrow in the depth of pain, 
this smiling in pain, this childlikeness which touches 
the highest heaven, had to me never before risen so 
bright in the soul; I had to turn away to conceal my 
tears, especially at the place ‘Vidit suum dulcem Na- 
tum. How signiticant that the Amen, after all is con- 
cluded, still sounds and plays in itself, and, in tender 
emotion, can find no end, as if it were afraid to dry up 
the tears and would still fill itself with sobbings! The 
hymn itself is touching and profoundly penetrating. 
Surely the poet sang these rhymes, ‘Que meerebat ct 
dolebat cum videbat, with a moved mind.” It is a tra- 
dition that the great impression which the Stabat Ma- 
ter of the voung artist (Pergolesi) made on its first per- 
formance inflamed another musician with such furious 
envy that he stabbed the young man as he left the 
church. This tradition was long ago disproved; but as 
Pergolesi died at an early age, it may, as some one re- 
marks, be permitted to the poet to refer to this story, 
and allow him to fall as a victim of his art and inspira- 
tion. 

I. Zranslations,—Like the Dies Jre this hymn has 
challenged and defied the skill of the best translators 
and imitators. Thus Lisco mentions about eighty 
German translations and four Dutch. The earliest 
German translation is that by Herman of Salzburg 
(Maria stuend in swinden smerczen). Of other transla- 
tors we mention L. Tieck, De la Motte Fouqué, A. L. 
Follen, Wessenberg, Daniel, Lisco, Königsfeld, A. Knapp, 
ete. Of English translations we mention that of E. Cas- 
wall, in Hymns and Poems, “ At the cross her station 
keeping ;” that of lord Lindsay, in The Seven Great 
Hymns of the Medieval Church (N. Y. 1866), p. 98: 


“ By the crosa sad vigil keeping, 
Stood the mournful mother weeping, 
While on it the Saviour hung.” 


By Mant, in Ancient Hymns, p. 96: 


“ By the cross sad vigh keeping, 
Stood the mother, doleful, weeping, 
Where her Son extended hung.’ 


By Benedict, in Hymns of Hildebert, p. 65: 


“ Med Bue stood his mother, sighing 
By the cross where Jesus, dying, 
Hung aloft on Calvary.” 


But the best translation is undoubtedly that of Dr. Coles, 
of Newark, N. J., which runs thus: 


“Stood th’ afflicted mother weeping, 
Near the cross her station Keeping 
Whereon hung her Son and Lord; 
Through whose spirit sympathizing, 
Sorrowing and ayonizing, 
Also passed the cruel sword. 


“ Oh! how mournful and distresacd 
Was that favored and most blessed 
Mother of the Only Son! 
Trembling, grieving, bosom heaving, 
While perceiving, scarce believing, 
Pains of that Illustrious One. 


“ Who the man who, called a brother, 
Would not weep saw he Christ’s mother 
In such deep distress and wild ? 
Who could not ead tribute render 
Witnessing that mother tender 
Agonizing with her Child? 


“t For his people’s sins atoning, 
Him she saw in torments groaning, 
Given to the scourger’s rod; 
Saw her darling offspring dying, 
Desolate, forsaken, crying, 
Yield his spirit up to God. 
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‘* Make me feel thy sorrow’s power, 
That with thee I tears may shower, 
Tender mother, fount of love! 
Make my heart with love unceasing 
Burn towards Christ the Lord, that pleasing 
I may be to him above. 


“ Holy mother, this be granted 
That the elain One’s wounds be planted 
Firmly in my heart to bide. 
Of him wounded, all astounded— 
Depths unbounded for me sounded, 
All the pangs with me divide. 


“ Make me weep with thee iu union; 
With the Crucitied communion 
In his grief and suffering give. 
Near the cross with tears unfailing 
I would join thee in thy wailing 
Here as long as I shall live. 


“ Maid of maidens, all excelling ! 
Be not bitter, me repelling, 

Make thou me a mourner too; 
Make me bear about Christ’s dying, 
Share his passion, shame defying, 

All his wounds in me renew. 


“ Wound for wound be there created ; 
With the cross intoxicated 
For thy Son’s dear sake, I pray 
May I, fired with pure affection, 
Virgin, have rough thee protection 
In the solemn judgment-day. 


“ Let me by the cross be warded 
By the death of Christ be guarded, 
Nourished by divine supple’: 
When the body death hath riven, 
Grant that to the soul be given 
Glories bright of Paradise." 


IV. Criticism.—As to the character of this hymn, Dr. 
Coles says: “ No admiration of the lyric excellence of 
the Stabat Mater should be allowed to blind the reader 
to those objectionable features which must always suf- 
tice, as they have hitherto done, to exclude it from ev- 
ery hymnarium of Protestant Christendom. For not 
only is Mary made the object of religious worship, but 
the incommunicable attributes of the Deity are freely 
ascribed to her. Her agency is invoked as if she were 
the third person of the Trinity, or had powers co-ordi- 
dinate and equal. Plainly it is the province of the 
Holy Ghost, and not of any creature, to ‘work in us to 
will and to do;’ to effect spiritual changes; to ‘take of 
the things of Christ and show them unto us;’ and yet 
these are the very things which she herself is asked to 
accomplish for the suppliant.” True as this is, yet the 
remark of Dr. Schaff is worthy of consideration: “ But 
we should make allowance for the irresistible influence 
of the spirit of the times, and not overlook the truth 
which underlies almost every error of the Roman 
Church, aud gives it such power over the pious feelings 
of her members.” 

V. Literature, — On the author's life, see Wad- 
ding, Annales Minorum seu Trium Ordinum a S. Fran- 
cisco Institutorum (2d ed. Rome, 1731 sq. [ 21 vols. in all]), 
iv, 407 sq.; v, 606 sq.; vi, 76 sq. The best monograph 
is still Lisco’s Stabat Mater (Berlin, 1843), to which 
may be added Dr. Coles's Latin Hymns (N. Y. 1868), 
mainly based on Lisco’s work. Dr. Schaff published an 
article on the two Stabat Maters in the Jours at Home 
for May, 1867, p. 50-58. There is also a collection of 
Dutch translations of this hymn, published in the Bel- 
gisch Museum voor de nederduitsche Tael- en Letterkunde 
en de Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, uitgegeven door J. F. 
Willems. Te Gent, bij Gyselinck (1839), p. 443-472. 
See also Herzog, Real- Encyklop. xiv, 718-720; Theolog. 
Universal- Lexikon, 8. v.; Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnol. ii, 
114; Ozanam, Les Poétes Franciscains en Italie au Trei- 
zteme Siecle, avec un Choix des Petites Fleurs de St. 
François, traduits de l'Italien (Paris, 1852; Germ. transl. 
by N. H. Julius, Münster, 1853). See MATER DoLo- 
kosa. (B. P.) 


STABAT MATER SPECIOSA must be distinguished 
from the Stabat Mater Dolorosa (q. v.). While the 
former scts forth the sorrows of the Virgin Mother at 
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the cross, the Mater Speciosa speaks of the joys of the 
Virgin at the manger. For five centuries the Mater 
Speciosa was forgotten, until A. F. Ozanam, in his Po- 
étes Franciscains, rescued it from oblivion and gave 
it once more to the world. Cardinal Diepenbrock, 
bishop of Breslau, made an admirable German transla- 
tion of this Nativity hymn, and the late Dr. John Ma- 


the author of the Stabat Mater Dolorosa ; while Drs. 
Schaff and Coles regard the Mater Speciosa as the work 
of some admiring imitator. Against the latter opinion 
it may be observed that the second edition of the Italian 
poems of Jacopone (Laude di Fra Jacopone da Todi), 
which appeared at Brescia in 1495, contains an appendix 
of several Latin poems, among which is one De Con 


son Neale published the original Latin, with the first | temptu Mundi, the Stabat Mater Dolorosa, and, accord- 


English translation, in August, 1866, a few days before 
his death. 
L. Text.—The hymn itself runs thus: 


Stabat mater speciosa 
Juxta fænum gaudiosa, 
Dum jacebat parvulus; 
Cujus aniinam gaudentem 
Lactabundam ac ferventem 
Pertransivit jubilus. 


O quam leta et beata 

Fuit illa immaculata 
Mater Unigeniti! 

Que gaudebat et ridebat, 
xultabat, cum videbat 
Nati partum inclyti. 


uis jam est qui non gauderet 

hristi matrem si videret 

In tanto solatio ? 

uis non posset collætari, 
Christi matrem contemplari 

Ludentem cum Filio ? 


Pro peccatis suæ gentis 
Christum vidit cum jumentis 
Et algori subditum ; 
Vidit sunm dulcem Natum 
Vagientem, adoratum, 
ili diversorio. 


Nato Christo in præsepe 
Celi cives canunt læte 
Cum immenso gaudio ; 
Stabat senex cum puella 
Non cum verbo nec loquela 
Stupescentes cordibus. 


Eja mater, fons amoris, 
e sentire vim ardoris, 
Fac ut tecum sentiam ! 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum 
In amatum Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam. 


Sancta mater, istud agas, 

Prone introducas plagas 
Cordi fixas valide. 

Tui Nati celo lapsi, 

Jam dignati fæno nasci 
Pænas mecum divide. 


Fac me vere congaudere, 
Jesu lino cohærere 

Donec ego vixero. 
In me sistat ardor tui; 
Puerino fac me frui 

Dum sum in exilio. 
Hunc ardorem fac communem, 
Ne me facias immunem 

Ab hoc desiderio. 


Virgo virginum præclara, 
Mihi jam non sis amara ; 
Fac me parvum rapere; 
Fac ut pulchrum fantem portem, 
Qui nascendo vicit mortem, 
Volens vitam tradere. 


Fac me tecum satiari, 
Nato me inebriari, 

Stans inter tripudio. 
Inflammatus et accensus 
Obstupescit omnis sensus 

Tali de commercio. 


Omnes stabulnm amantes, 
Et pastores vigilantes 
ernoctantes sociant. 
Per virtutem Nati tui 
Ora ut electi sui 
Ad patriam veniant. 


Fac me Nato custodiri, 

Verbo Dei præmuniri, 
Conservari gratia; 

guando corpus morietur, 
ac ut animæ donetur 
Tui Nati visio. 


H. Authorship.—As to the source of this hymn, both 


Ozanam and Dr. Neale ascribe it to Jacopone da Todi, 


ing to Brunel, also the Stabat Mater Speciosa. On this 
ground, as well as on account of the general agreement 
of the hymn with what we know of Jacopone and with 
the spirit of the early Franciscan poetry, Luke Wadding 
ascribed the Stabat Mater Dolorosa to Jacopone, who 
has ever since been commonly regarded as the author. 

In the absence of authentic or contemporary evi- 
dence, this opinion is no more than a probable conject- 
ure; but it is preferable to other conjectures. From 
the want of finish and the number of imperfect rhymes, 
Dr. Neale infers that the Mater Speciosa was composed 
first; but Dr. Schaff, and with him Dr. Coles, takes an 
opposite opinion. Says Dr. Schaff: “The Mater Do- 
lorosa was evidently suggested by the Scripture scene 
as briefly stated by St. John in the first words of the 
poem (in the Vulgate version); and this, again, sug- 
gested the cradle-hymn as a counterpart. It is a par- 
allelism of contrast which runs from beginning to end. 
The Mater Speciosa is a Christmas hymn, and sings 
the overflowing joy of Mary at the cradle of the new- 
born Saviour. The Mater Dolorosa is a Good-Friday 
hymn, and sings the piercing agony of Mary at the 
cross of her divine-human Son. They breathe the 
same love to Christ, and the burning desire to become 
identified with Mary by sympathy in the intensity of 
her joy as in the intensity of her grief. They are the 
same in structure, and excel alike in the singularly 
touching music of language and the soft cadence that 
echoes the sentiment. Both consist of two parts, the 
first of which describes the objective situation; the sec- 
ond identifies the author with the situation, and ad- 
dresses the Virgin as an object of worship. Both bear 
the impress of their age and of the monastic order which 
probably gave them birth. They are Roman Catholic 
in that they fix the pious contemplation upon the mother 
first, and only through her upon the Son; while the 
Protestant looks first upon the Son, and worships him 
only. For this feature of Mariolatry they are, as a 
whole, unsuitable for an evangelical hymn-book, unless 
they be so changed as to place Christ in the foreground, 
and to address the prayer to him.” 

III. Translations.—We subjoin to this text of Dr. 
Neale his English translation : 


“ Full of beauty stood the mother 
By the manger, blest o’er other, 
Where her little one she lays: 
For her inmost soul’s elation, 
In its fervid jubilation, 
Thrills with ecstasy of praise. 


“ Oh! what glad, what rapturous feeling 
Filled that blessed mother, kneeling 
By the Sole-begotten One! 
How, her heart with laughter bounding, 
She beheld the work astounding, 
Saw his birth, the glorious Son ! 


“ Who is he that sight who beareth 
Nor Christ’s mother’s solace shareth 
In her bosom as he lay? 
Who is he that would nut render 
Tend'rest love for love so tender— 
Love, with that dear Babe at play ? 


“ For the trespass of her nation 
She with oxen saw his station 
Snbjected to cold and woe; 
Saw her sweetest offepring’s wailing, 
Wise men him with worship hailing, 
In the stable, mean and low. 


“ Jesus lying in the manger, 
Heavenly armies sang the stranger, 
In the great joy bearing part; 
Stood the old man with the maiden, 
No words speaking, only laden 
With this wonder in their heart. 
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“ Mother, fount of love still flowing, 
Let me, with thy rapture glowing, 
Learn to sympathize with thee: 
Let me raise my heart's devotion 
Up to Christ with pure emotion, 
at accepted I may be. 


“ Mother, let me win this blessing, 
Let his sorrow's deep impressing 
In my heart engraved remain : 
Since thy Son, from heaven descending, 
Deigned to bear the manger’s tending, 
Oh ! divide with me his pain. 


“ Keep my heart its eg bringing, 

To my Jesus ever clinging 

Long as this my life shall last; 
Love like that thine own love, give it, 
On thy little child to rivet, 

Till this exile shall be past. 
Let me share thine own affliction ; 
Let me suffer no rejection 

Of my purpose fixed and fast. 


“ Virgin, peerless of condition, 
Be not wroth with my petition, 
Let me cme thy little Son: 
Let me bear that child so glorious, 
Him whose birth, o'er death victorious, 
Willed that life for man was won. 


“ Let me, satiate with my pleasure, 
Feel the raptare of thy treasure 
Leaping for that joy intense: 
That, inflamed by such communion, 
Through the marvel of that union 
I may thrill in every sense. 


u All that love this stable truly, 

And the shepherds watching duly, 
Tarry there the livelong night: 
Pray that, by thy Son’s dear merit, 

His elected may inherit 
Their own country’s endless light.” 


Besides Dr. Neale’s translation, we have one by E. C. 
Benedict, in Hymns of Hildebert, p. 21, commencing, 
“« Beautiful, his mother, standin 


Near the stall—her soul panandinea 
Saw her New-born lying there.” 


And by Dr. Coles: 


“ Stood the glad and beauteous mother 
By the hay, where, like no other, 
Lay her little infant Boy.” 


This hymn has been translated into German by cardinal 
Diepenbrock : 
“ An der Krippe stand die hohe 


Mutter, die so selig Yrohe, 
Wo das Kindleiu lag auf Streu.” 


And by Königsfeld : 


“ An der Krippe stand die hohe 
Gottesmutter, seelenfrohe, 
Wo er lag, der kleine Sohn.” 


IV. Character. — This hymn, like the Mater Dolo- 
rosa, is unfortunately disfigured by Mariolatry, but, 
says Dr. Schaff, “The mysterious charm and power of 
the two hymns are due to the subject, and to the inten- 
sity of feeling with which the author seized it. Mary 
at the manger and Mary at the cross open a vista to 
an abyss of joy and of grief such as the world never saw 
before. Mary stood there not only as the mother, but 
as the representative of the whole Christian Church, 
for which the eternal Son of God was born an infant in 
the manger, and for which he suffered the most igno- 
minious death on the cross. The author had the rare 
poetic faculty to bring out, as from immediate vision 
and heartfelt sympathy, the deep meaning of those 
scenes in stanzas of classic beauty and melody that 
melt the heart and start the tear of joy at the manger. 
and of penitential grief at the cross of Christ, and of 
burning gratitude to him for that unutterable love 
which caused his birth and his death for a lost and sin- 
ful world. Such lyrics as these can never die, nor lose 
theircharm. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’” 

V. Literature.—Schaff, a new Stabat Mater, in the 
Hours ut Home, May, 1867; Neale, Stabat Mater Spe- 
cinsa, “ Full of beauty stood the mother” (Lond. 1867) ; 
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Coles, Latin Hymns (N. Y. 1868); Benedict, Hymns of 
Hildebert (ibid. 1867); Ozanam, Les Poétes Franciscains 
en Italie au Treizieme Siecle (Paris, 1852; Germ. transl. 
by N. H. Julius). See Hymno.tocy. (B. P.) 


Stabell, THEopor, a German monk, was born in 
1806 at Lack, in Carniola. Ata very early age he joined 
the Order of the Benedictines, and labored from 1835 to 
1837 as professor at the St. Stephen’s Gymnasium of 
Augsburg, and from 1839 to 1851 at Salzburg. He died 
in the chapter of St. Peter at Salzburg, Nov. 6, 1866, 
after having completed his Biographies of the Saints. 
See Literurischer Handweiser, 1866, p. 81. (B. P.) 


Stable is once (Ezek. xxv, 5) the rendering of 
mI, navéh, a dwelling or habitation (as usually ren- 
dered); hence a pasture or resting-place for flocks or 
other animals. See STALL. 


Sta’chys (Eráxvç, an ear of corn; occurs as a 
proper name in Gruter’s /nscript. 689 a), a Christian 
at Rome, saluted by Paul in the Epistle to the Romans 
(xvi, 9). A.D. 55. According to a tradition recorded 
by Nicephorus Callistus (H. E. viii, 6), he was appoint- 
ed bishop of Byzantium by St, Andrew, held the office 
for sixteen years, and was succeeded by Onesimus. He 
is also said by Hippolvtus and Dorotheus to have been 
one of the seventy disciples. 


Stack (Ha, gadish, a heap [once a “tomb,” Job 
xxi, 32], as of grain, Exod. xxii, 6; elsewhere “ shock”). 


Stackhouse, THomas, an English divine, was 
born in 1680. He was for some time minister of the 
English Church at Amsterdam, and afterwards succes- 
sively curate at Richmond, Ealing, and Finchley. In 
1733 he was presented to the vicarage of Benham-Val- 
ence, alias Beenham, in Berkshire, where he died, Oct. 
11,1752. He wrote, The Misertes and Great Hardships 
of the Inferior Clergy in and about London (1722, 8vo): 
— Memoirs of Bishop Atterbury (1723, 8vo):—A Com- 
plete Body of Divinity (1729, fol.):—A Fair State of 
the Controversy between Mr. Woolston and his Adversa- 
ries, etc. (1730, 8vo) :—A Defence of the Christian Re- 
ligion from the Several Objections of Antiscripturists, etc. 
(1731, 8vo) :— Reflections on the Nature and Property of 
Languages (1731,8vo):— The Book-binder, Book-printer, 
and Book-seller Confuted, etc. (1732, 8vo):—New His- 
tory of the Bible, from the Beginning of the World to the 
Establishment of Christianity (1732, 2 vols. fol.) :—New 
and Practical Exposition of the Creed (1747, fol.) :— 
Vana Doctrine Emolumentu (1752, 4to):— Sermons, 
etc. 

Stac’té (XN), natdph ; Sept. craxrn; Vulg. stacte), 
the name of one of the sweet spices which composed the 
holy incense (see Exod. xxx, 34): “And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte (nataph), 
and onycha, and galbanum; these sweet spices with 
pure frankincense. Thou shalt make it a perfume after 
the art of the apothecary” (ver. 35). The Heb. word 
occurs once again (Job xxxvi, 27), where it is used to 
denote simply “a drop” of water. Natâph has been va- 
riously translated—balsam, liquid styrax, benzoin, costus, 
mastich, bdellium. Celsius is of opinion that it means 
the purest kind of myrrh, called stacte by the Greeks, 
See Mor. He adduces Pliny (xii, 35) as saying of the 
myrrh-trees, “Sudant sponte stacten dictam,” and re- 
marks, “ Ebreis 09 zathaf est stillare”—adding, as an 
argument, that if you do not translate it myrrh in this 
place, you will exclude myrrh altogether from the sa- 
cred perfume (//ierob. i, 529). But Rosenmuller says, 
“ This, however, would not be suited for the preparation 
of the perfume, and it also has another Hebrew name, 
for it is called môr derér. But the Greeks also called 
stakte a species of storax gum, which Dioscorides de- 
scribes as transparent like a tear and resembling myrrh 
(see Pliny, xiii, 2; Athen, xv, 688; Dioscor. i, 73, 77). 
This agrees well with the Hebrew name” (Bibl. Bot. 
p. 164). The Sept craxrn (from oraZw, “to drop”) is 


STACY 


the exact translation of the Hebrew word. Now Di- 
oscorides describes two kinds of oraxrj—one is the fresh 
gum of the myrrh-tree (Balsamodendron myrrha) mix- 
ed with water and squeezed out through a press (i, 74) ; 
the other kind, which he calls, from the manner in 
which it is prepared, oxwAnkirn¢ orúpač, denotes the 
resin of the storax adulterated with wax and fat (i, 79). 
The true stacte of the Greek writers points to the dis- 
tillation from the myrrh-tree, of which, according to 
Theophrastus (Fr. iv, 29, ed. Schneider), both a nat- 
ural and an artificial kind were known. Perhaps the 
nataph denotes the sforax gum, but all that is positively 
known is that it signifies an odorous distillation from 
some plant. The Arabs apply the term netaf to a 
sweetmeat composed of sugar, flour, and butter, in 
equal parts, with the addition of aromatics (see Bodæi 
a Stapel Comment. ad Theoph. p. 984; Hartmann, He- 
brderin, i, 307; vi, 110 sq.; Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 879; 
Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 395). See ANOINT- 
ING OIL; SPICE. 

The storax (Styrax officinale) is a native of Syria. 
With its leaves like the poplar, downy underneath, and 





Storax (Styrax officinale). 


with sweet-scented snow-white flowers clustered on the 
extremities of the branches, it grows to a height of fif- 
teen or twenty feet. The reddish- yellow gum-resin 
which exudes from the bark, and which is highly fra- 
grant, contains benzoic and cinnamic acids. From the 
kindred plant, Styrax benzoin, a native of Borneo and 
Java, is obtained the benzoin or benjamin which the 
Hindiis burn in their temples—a circumstance strongly 
in favor of the hypothesis that the stacte of Exodus is 
astorax. See POPLAR. 


Stacy, Aaron G., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born near Morgantown, 
Burke Co., N. C., Nov. 15, 1822. He joined the Church 
Jan. 1, 1836, and professed conversion July 29, 1839. 
He was educated at Cokesbury, S. C., was licensed to 
preach September, 1844, and in 1847 entered the South 
Carolina Conference. He continued in the pastoral 
work until 1863, when he was elected president of the 
Davenport Female College, N. C. In 1873 he was 
transferred to the Texas Conference, and became presi- 
dent of the Austin Female College, where he died April 
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8, 1875. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. 
E. Church, South, 1875, p. 260. 


Stacy, James, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born in Lincolnton, N. C., Nov. 
18, 1807, where he was converted September, 1822. li- 
censed to preach July, 1829, and admitted into the 
South Carolina Conference in 1830. He gave the 
Church thirty-eight years of laborious and unremit- 
ting labor, one year of which he was the agent for 
Cokesbury School and Randolph Macon College. He 
was several times a member of the General Conference. 
His death took place May 28, 1868. See Minutes of 
Annual Confer. of the M. E. Church, South, 1868, p. 213. 


Stade (ordcvor), the proper designation of a term 
used in two senses in the Bible. 

1. A “furlong,” a Greek measure of distance univer- 
sally current in the East from the time of Alexander 
the Great, and hence occasionally occurring in the 
Apocrypha (2 Macc. x, 16, 29; xi, 5; xii. 9, 17) and 
the New Test. (Luke xxiv, 13; John vi, 19; xi, 18; 
Rev. xiv, 20; xxi, 16), but regularly in Josephus for 
the determination of the location of places. One 
(Olympic) stadium, as a measure, contained, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (ii, 149), 600 Greek feet, i. e., accord- 
ing to Pliny (ii, 21; comp. Censorinus, p. 13), 125 Ro- 
man paces or 625 feet, so that eight stadia made up a 
Roman mile (comp. Strabo, vii, 322; Pliny, iii. 39. 
8). According to late researches (see Ukert, Geogr. d. 
Griechen, I, ii, 73 sq.; Forbiger, Handb. i, 551 sq.), 60 
Greek feet =570 feet 3 inches 4 lines, Paris measure, or 
606% feet English. It appears, likewise, from the above 
passages of Luke, that 60 stadia were reckoned as 6} 
miles, and John (xi, 18) reckons 15 stadia as 13 of a mik. 
In the Talmud the stadium is called O°" or B**. of 


which 74 went to the Roman mile (Reland, Palea. 
p. 408). See METROLOGY. 

2. A “race”-course in the public games (1 Cor. ix. 
24; comp. Heb. xii, 1; in the Talmud, j°SX°8, A boda 
Sara, i, 7), where the lists (Go6poc), whether armed or 
unarmed, was located, and which was generally (not al- 
ways; see Forbiger, ut sup. p. 551 sq.) 125 paces or àw 
Greek feet long (see Potter, Gr. A ntig. i, 962 sy.). Who- 
ever first reached the goal (axóroç) received from the 
arbiter (dS 03érnc, BpaBedc, or BpaBerric, Sueton 
Nero, 53) the prize (Bpaßeiov, 1 Cor. loc. cit.: Phil 
iii, 14), namely, a crown (orégavog, 1 Cor. ix, 25) of 
living twigs or leaves. Every important city of 
Greece and the Greek colonies of Asia Minor (also the 
Palestinian cities that contained many Greek inhabr 
tants; Josephus, Life, § 17, 64) had its stadium. either 
separate or in connection with the gymnasia Wachs- 
muth, Hellen. Alterth. ii, 678). See Lydii Agonistica 
Sacra (Rotterd. 1657). See GAME. 


Stadings. See STEDINGER». 


Stadler, JonANN EVANGELIST, a Roman Catholic 
divine, was born Dec. 24, 1804, at Parkstetten. in the Up 
per Palatinate. He studied theology and Oriental lan- 
guages at Landshut and Munich. and from 1823 until his 
death (Dec. 30, 1868) he occupied some of the highest 
positions in his Church. He wrote, Leriom Musa 
Hebraico- Latinum et Chaldaico-biblicum (Munich, 11 - 
— De Identitate Sapientiæ V.T.et Verbi N. T. (ibid. 1a? - 
He also published correct editions of the Roman miw 
and breviary; but his main work is his Vollsamtus 
Heiligenlexikon (Augsburg, 1858-68, vol. i-üi. conum 
ued by J. N. Ginal). See Regensburger Conrersutrar 
Lexikon, 8. v.; Literarischer Handweiser, 1869, p. 15>: 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 377; Steinschneider, Bidwsr. 
Handbuch, p. 135. (B. P.) 

Staff (usually m33, bpp, or DST; pap og: & 
designating a stick), The use of rods and staffs was 2 
various with the ancient Israelites as with us, Men asd 
animals were goaded with them (Exod. xxi, 20 ‘oon 
Sir. xxxiii, 27]; Numb. xxii, 27; 1 Sam. xvii, 4. ? 
Sam. vii, 14; Prov. x, 13; xiii, 24; Isa. ix, 3) [see Bas 
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TINADO]; fruit was beaten with them from the trees 
(Judg. vi, 11; Ruth ii, 17; Isa. xxviii, 27), especially 
olives (q. v.). Old and infirm people carried them as 
supports or for defence (Exod. xxi, 19; Zech. viii, 4 
[see the monograph of Canz, De Pedo Servatoris, Tiib. 
1750 ]), also travellers (Gen. xxxii, 10; Exod. xii, 11; 
2 Kings iv, 29; Matt. x, 10; Mark vi,8). See WALK. 
A baton, like a ring, was often a sign of rank (Gen. 
xxxviii, 18, 25; comp. Herod. i, 19; Bonomi, Nineveh, 
p. 197); sometimes inscribed with the owner’s name 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ii, 347); and especially a badge 
of office (Exod. iv, 2 sq.; vii, 9 sq.; Numb. xx, 8; xxi, 
18; Judg. v, 14; 1 Sam. xiv, 27; Psa. cx, 2; Mic. vii, 
14). See Scerrre. The shepherd carried a staff, 
which he used not only as a support in climbing hills, 
but for the purpose of beating bushes and low brush- 
wood in which the flocks strayed, and where snakes 
and other reptiles abounded. It may also have been 
used for correcting the shepherd-dogs and keeping them 
in subjection (Van Lennep, Bible Lands, p. 188). See 
SHEPHERD. 

In Heb. xi, 21 it is cited as an example of faith that 
the dying Jacob “ worshipped [leaning] upon the top 
of his staff” ( rpocexivnoey imi rò axpov Tig paBdou 
avrov), a statement which Romanists have sometimes 
appealed to as sanctioning the worship of images, on 
the pretence that the patriarch’s staff bore a carved 
head (after the Vulg. adoravit fastigium baculi sui). 
These words are simply quoted from the Sept. at Gen. 
xlvii, 31, where the Greek translator has mistaken 
Ti", bed, for WI, staff, as is obvious from the paral- 
lel passage (xlix, 33). The phrase merely indicates a 
reverential posture such as David assumed (1 Kings i, 
47). See Zeibich, De Jacobo ad Caput Scipionis Ado- 
rante (Ger. 1783). See JACOB. 

STAFF, PASTORAL, a symbol of episcopal author- 
ity, resembling a shepherd’s crook, and pointed at the 
end as an emblem both of encouragement and correction, 
It was originally a simple walking-stick with a plain 
head or a cross-piece at the top. The Russian bishops 
use one with two curved heads. It was eventually 
wrought into very elaborate forms; but was, at length, 
generally discarded, except by the patriarch (q. v.) who 





Egbert, Bishop of Treves, with Pastoral Staff. (From a 
MS. of the 10th century.) 
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retained it in its primitive form. The pope gave up 
the use of the staff in the middle of the 12th century, 
and cardinal-bishops no longer carry it. The early 
staffs were mostly made of cypress-wood, and after- 
wards of ivory, copper-gilt, crystal, and precious metals 
richly carved, jewelled, or enamelled. Between 1150 
and 1280 the crook was often formed of a serpent (the 
old dragon), or contained St. Michael or the lion of 
Judah, and at a later period the prelate praying be- 
fore his patron saint. Beautiful crocketed work was 
also added on the exterior of the crook. The French 
abbot’s staff has its crook turned inward, to show that 
his jurisdiction extended only over his house, while the 
bishop’s crook turned outward, to denote his external 
jurisdiction over his diocese. In the Penitential of 
Theodore and the Ordo Romanus the bishop gave the 
abbot his staff and sandals, The banner on the staff 
was originally a handkerchief. Fine spec- 
imens of staffs are preserved — those of 
Wykeham, of silver-gilt, enamelled, at 
New College; of Fox, at Corpus Christi 
College; of Laud, at St. John’s College, 
Oxford; of Smith, of the 17th century, at 
York; of Mews and Trelawney, at Win- 
chester. Others are to be seen in the 
British Museum, the Museum Clugny, at 
Chichester, and Hildesheim. See Pasto- 
RAL STAFF. . 

It was ordered by the first book of Ed- 
ward VI:that “whensoever the bishop / 
shall celebrate the holy communion in the 
church, or execute any other ministration, 
he shall have his pastoral staff in his hand, 
or else borne or holden by his chaplain.” 
When, however, Dr. Matthew Parker 
was consecrated archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in December, 1559, no pastoral 
staff was delivered to him. Its delivery 
was prescribed in the Ordinal of 1550, 
but not by that of 1552. From that 
time the staff has been generally dis- 
used, although the bishops of Oxford, 
Chichester, Rochester, Salisbury, Hono- 
lulu, Capetown, and some other colonial 
prelates, have resumed its use. See 
CROSIER. 

STAFF, PRECENTOR’S. A staff or baton 
of office made of wood or precious metal, 
used by a precentor (a) to designate his 
rank and office, and also (5) to enable him 
to beat time and keep time in sight of 
the whole choir. Of the precentor’s staff 
there are three kinds— (1) ornamented 
with a pommel of gold, like one preserved 
at Limburg-on-the-Lahn, and within 
memory at Rheims; (2) having a carving, 
like those of St. Gereon’s and the Dom at 
Cologne—the latter has a staff of the 12th 
century, with the Adoration of the Magi 
added in the 14th century; (3) terminat- 
ing in a Tau-shaped head, usually of box- 
wood, like St. Servais’, of the 12th century, 
at Maestricht. Sometimes the staff was 
made of ivory, adorned with bands of sil- 
ver, gilt-edged, with gems, and ending in 
a crystal ball. It was sometimes called 
serpentella, from a figure of the Virgin 
treading on a serpent, as at Paris. The 
slightly curved top of the “cross of St. 
Julienne” at Montreuil-sur- Mer, of the 
llth century, marks the transition from 
the staff to that borne by a bishop. The 
chanter’s baton of St. Denis, now in the 
Louvre, was carried by Napoleon I, and 
the French kings before him, at their coro- 





; Precentor’s 
éi 

nation, as the golden sceptre of Charle- Staff (lath 

magne,” from a seated figure of the mon- ceutary). 
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arch on the top: it is dated 1384, At Amiens the 
choristers carried little silver crosses, and the priest- 
chanter and chanter had staffs with figures in a dome- 
like niche, but formerly used batons of silver of the 
Tau-shape, which at length descended to the hands of 
chanters and choristers on certain days. The precentor 
on great festivals used the staff at Paris, Rouen, Angers, 
Lyons, Catania, Neti, Messina, and Syracuse. See 
PRECENTOR. 


Staffelsteiner, PAuL (originally Nathan Ahron), 
a convert from Judaism, was professor of Hebrew at 
Heidelberg in the 16th century. The programme in 
which the rector of the university invited the students 
to attend his lectures is still preserved, and from the 
following passage we may judge as to the lectures Staf- 
felsteiner was to deliver: “Idem hic auspicabitur cras 
ab enarratione celebris dicti quod de mundi duratione 
in domo Helis sonuisse traditur, Grammatica deinceps 
tractabit compendia ac precepta e scriptura petitis ex- 
emplis illustrabit idque curabit sedulo, ut ad phrasin, 
quæ multos a philologicis lectionibus arcet, adsuefieri 
auditor possit vetustissimamque illam paulatim amare 
theologiam.” Staffelsteiner published, Tractat vom 
Messias (Heidelberg, 1560) :—A dhortatio ad Judæos ad 
Opinionem de Messia Curandi Diss. (ibid. 1560) :—Refu- 
tatio Corruptionis Ps, xxii, Judeis Facte (ibid. 1560): 
— Vortrug über die Wahrheit des Christenthums, being an 
introduction to his lectures (ibid. 1551). See Kalkar, 
Israel und die Kirche, p. 88; First, Bibl, Jud. iii, 377 ; 
Geiger, Das Studium der kebr, Sprache in Deutschland, 
p. 90. (B. P.) 


Staffort Book, Tue, a book written to justify the 
exchange of the Lutheran for the Reformed faith by the 
margrave Ernest Frederick of Baden (died 1604), and 
printed in 1599 at the Castle of Staffort, a few miles to 
the north of Carlsruhe. It begins with a preface ad- 
dressed to margrave George Frederick, and then pro- 
cteds to collate the Augustana as embodied in the 
Book of Concord with the original manuscript copy 
signed by the princes assembled in diet at Naumburg, 
Feb. 1, 1561. Next follows a careful comparison of the 
Lutheran catechism contained in the Book of Concord 
with the Wittenberg edition of 1570. The object of 
this review was to demonstrate that intentional altera- 
tions and falsifications had been made. A detailed crit- 
icism of the teachings of the Formula of Concord is 
given, with reference especially to Christology and the 
doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s body in the sacra- 
ment, followed by an examination of the citations from 
ancient ecclesiastical writings contained in the appen- 
dix to the Book of Concord, and designed to show the 
general correspondence of doctrine between these differ- 
ent authorities, Every variation from the original, so 
discovered, is at once charged to wilful dishonesty. 
The book concludes with the margrave’s own confession 
of faith with reference to the doctrines de libero arbitrio, 
de providentia Dei,de predestinatione, de persona Christi, 
of the sacraments generally, and of baptism and the 
Lord's supper particularly. 

A response to the Staffort book was issued by the 
Wurtemberg theologians in the following year (1600); 
and a second work appeared in 1601 in defence of 
the Book of Concord. The Saxons also entered the 
lists against the ‘‘ margrave's Calvinistic book.” Two 
replies to the Wtirtembergers were issued by the 
margrave in 1602. The controversy was, however, 
transferred to other hands by the margrave’s death 
in 1604. 


Stag. See DEER. 


Stage, a step, floor, or story. The term is particu- 
larly applied to the spaces or divisions between the set- 
offs of buttresses in Gothic architecture, and to the hori- 
zontal divisions of windows which are intersected by 
transoms, 


Stage-playing. In the early Church, actors and 
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stage-players were regarded as ineligible to member- 
ship. ‘The canons forbade all such to be baptized except 
on condition that they first bade adieu to their arts 
Should they return to them, they were excommunicat- 
ed, and were not reconciled or received again to favor 
but upon their conversion (Conc. Eliberis, can. 62; Cone. 
Carthag. 3, can. 35). They were forbidden communion 
as long as they continued to act. Gennadius cautions 
against ordaining any who had been actors or stage- 
players. In the time of Cyprian not only public actors. 
but private teachers and masters of this art, were debarred 
the communion of the Church. The same regulations 
prevailed against chariot-drivers, gladiators, and all who 
had any concern in the exercise or management of such 
sports, and all frequenters of them. The reason assigned 
for such exclusion was that “it was agreeable neither to 
the majesty of God nor the discipline of the Goepel 
that the modesty and honor of the Church should be 
defiled with so base and infamous a contagion.” This 
indictment was none too severe, for we may add that 
“this kind of life was scandalous even among the wise 
and sober part of the heathen.” Tertullian observes 
(De Spectac. c. 22) that they who professed these arts 
were noted with infamy, degraded, and denied many 
privileges, driven from court, from pleading, from the 
senate, from the order of knighthood, and all other hon- 
ors in the Roman city and commonwealth. See Bing- 
ham, Christ. Antiq. bk. xi, ch. v, § 7; bk. xvi, ch. iv, § 10. 
See THEATRE, 


Stahelin, JOHANN JACOB, a Protestant divine. was 
born May 6, 1797, at Basle; studied theology at Tubing- 
en from 1817 to 1821, and commenced lecturing as a 
privat docent at Basle in 1823. In 1828 he was made 
extraordinary professor of theology, in 1835 ordinary 
professor, and in 1842 he was honored with the doctorate 
of divinity. He lectured on the Old Test. until his 
death, Aug. 27,1875. He wrote, Kritische Untersuchun- 
gen über die Genesis (Basle, 1830): — Animadrersiones 
quedam in Jacobi Vaticinium (ibid. 1827) :—Kritische 
Untersuchungen über den Pentateuch, die Bücher Josua, 
Richter, Samuel und der Könige (Berlin, 1843) :— Die 
messianischen Weissagungen des alten Testaments in ihrer 
Entstehung, etc. (ibid. 1847) :— Specielle Finleitung in die 
kanonischen Bücher des alten Testaments (Elberfeld, 
1862). He also wrote different essays for the Studien 
und Kritiken and Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen. 
Gesellschaft. See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 377; Zuchold. 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 1252 sq.; Theolog. Universal- Lerikm, 
8.v. (B.P.) 


Stahlschmidt, Jons CHRISTIAN, a minister of the 
German Reformed Church, was born not far from Cologne, 
in the principality of Nassau-Siegen, March 3, 1740. In 
his nineteenth year he was brought to sympathize con- 
siderably with Pietistic separatists, which so displeased 
his father that he whipped him, extorting from him a 
promise that he would no more associate with them or 
read their bouks while under his care. He decided to 
leave home, and went to Amsterdam, in which city he 
had learned that the books of the Pietists were published. 
Disappointed at not finding his hopes realized in that 
city, he sailed for the East Indies, arriving at Batavia 
June 3, 1760, and from thence proceeded to China. 
Returning to Europe, he went to Altona, near Hamburg, 
hoping to find congenial friends and employment there. 
Disappointed, he again went to sea, and came back to 
Amsterdam June 1, 1765. Led by the reading of 
Tersteegen’s writings, Stahlschmidt visited him in 
August, 1766, and again in 1767, receiving much in- 
struction and encouragement from him. He entered 
into business with an uncle, in which he continued till 
the autumn of 1769. He again (March, 1770) started 
out in search of employment, visiting Rotterdam, Hel- 
voetsluis, Harwich, and London, arriving in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in August, 1770. Here he began to study 


under Dr. Weyberg, and after some time became assist- 
ant to Dr. Hendel, of Tulpehocken. 


In 1777 be was 
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licensed and ordained, and entered the pastorate in 
York, Pa. In August, 1779, he sailed for Amsterdam, 
his parents’ home, which he reached in June, 1780. Re- 
solved to return to America as soon as the war should 
close, he went to live with his uncle, and became so 
engaged in business and other pursuits that he remained 
in Europe. The last notice of him that we have is in 
the album of Rev. J. Reilv, under date of Oct. 25, 1825. 
He wrote Die Pilyer zu Wasser und zu Land (Nurem- 
berg, 1799). See Harbaugh, Fathers of the Reformed 
Church, ii, 252. 

Stained (or Painted) Glass. Though often 
used as if they were synonymous, there is a broad dis- 
tinction between these terms. Stained glass is glass the 
substance of which has been stained or colored in the 
process of manufacture; while painted glass is that 
which, whether previously stained or colorless, has had 
a design painted upon it in colors, usually metallic ox- 
ides, combined with a vitreous vehicle or flux. The art 
of making colored glass was known to the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, and from them passed to the Greeks and 
Romans, The earliest reference to the use of stained- 
glass windows in Europe appears to be in a passage of 
Prudentius, about. the middle of the 5th century; but a 
more distinct mention is made in the following century. 
Painted-glass windows are not spoken of for two or 
three centuries later. The earliest examples, discovered 
by Lasteyrie, are in the abbey of Tegernsee, Bavaria, 
presented to the abbey by count Arnold in A.D. 999. 
Five other windows in the same abbey, painted by the 
monk Wernher, date between 1068 and 1091. At Hildes- 
heim there are also some which are attributed to one 
Bruno, and to the years 1029-39, The earliest exam- 
ples in France belong to the 12th century, the oldest 
being a representation of the funeral of the Virgin, in 
Angers Cathedral, of the first half of the century; the 
others are some medallion windows of a very remarka- 
ble character, placed in St. Denis by the abbé Suger in 
the latter half of the century. There is, however, a 
small portion believed to be of the 11th century at Le 
Mans. The earliest known examples in Great Britain 
are of the end of the 12th century, as in the clear-story 
of Canterbury. It was in the latter part of the 12th 
and the 13th century that the art made its greatest ad- 
vance; and, as decorative works, the windows of the 
13th century are superior to those of any other period. 
The oldest English examples are in Canterbury and 
Salisbury cathedrals; but the finest are the magnificent 
five sister lancets (fifty feet high) of York Minster, and 
the great rose window of Lincoln Cathedral, in which 
the central Majesty (or Christ in Glory) is surrounded 
by sixteen compartments containing the typical events 
of the life of Christ. The chief French examples—many 
of them of extraordinary grandeur and beauty—are in 
the cathedrals of Chartres, Bourges, Paris, Amiens, Sois- 
sons, Rouen, and Sens, and the Sainte Chapelle, Paris. 

The painted glass of the 14th century was more vivid 
in color, broader in style, and the painting better exe- 
cuted; but it was less pure in conception, and less strictly 
subordinated to the general architectural effect. One of 
the best examples of English work of this period is the 
east window of Bristol Cathedral. Other characteristic 
examples occur at York Minster; Exeter Cathedral; the 
chapel of Merton College, Oxford; Tewkesbury Abbey 
Church; Norbury Church, Derbyshire; Lowick Church, 
Northamptonshire, etc. 

In the 15th century a great change took place in 
glass-painting. The windows became still more indi- 
vidualized, and less dependent on the architecture, The 
subjects occupied a larger space, and were treated more 
as pictures. The details are put in with much care, and 
very skilful manipulation is exhibited throughout. But 
the color is poor, white glass is chiefly employed, and the 
general effect is cold and comparatively feeble. Some 
of the examples—the earlier ones especially—are, how- 
ever, very elaborate and impressive. Of this class is 
the magnificent east window of the choir of York Min- 
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ster, which consists of no fewer than one hundred and 
sixteen compartments, each having a separate subject. 

By the end of the 15th century Gothic architecture 
was every where dead or dying. The aim of glass-paint- 
ers was to rival the effects of oil-paintings; and windows 
were mere imitations of oil-pictures, the glass being 
treated as if it were a canvas or panel. Examples 
are to be seen in the splendid series of twenty-seven 
large windows of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
1527 and succeeding years; the great east window of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster; Fairford Church. In 
France there are numerous fine examples of 16th-cen- 
tury windows in the cathedrals of Bourges, Auxerre, 
Auch, Beauvais, Sens, Rheims, etc. 

From this time glass-painting fell more and more into 
disrepute, though windows continued to be painted, and 
some glass-painters, especially in France, acquired a cer- 
tain celebrity. The renovation of the art was coincident 
with the revival of Gothic architecture. It has since 
been studied earnestly by archeologists, and pursued 
zealously by a numerous body of practitioners. Hither- 
to, however, little original power has been exhibited in 
the designs; the object aimed at being mainly to pro- 
duce faithful imitations of mediæval glass, the style 
being of the 13th, 14th, or 15th century, according to 
the taste of the patron. There is a kind of ornamental 
window-glass called matted work, in which the glass is 
covered with a very fusible composition, either white or 
tinted, reduced to a powder. This powder is then re- 
moved from certain parts of the glass, according to the 
required pattern, and, after firing, produces on the glass 
a dull ground with a bright pattern. Another method 
of ornamenting glass, rather inappropriately called em- 
bossing, consists of a bright figure on a dull ground. 
This is etched with hydrofluoric acid. 

The following are works to consult as to the history 
of the art: Gessert, Geschichte der Glasmulerei in Deutsch- ` 
land und Niederlanden, Frankreich, England, etc. (Stutt- 
gart, 1839, 8vo); Lasteyrie, Histoire de lu Peinture sur 
Verre d’upres des Monumens en France (Paris, 1838-56, 
2 vols, fol.); Warrington, History of Stained Glass from 
the Earliest Period of the Art to the Present Time (1848, 
1 vol. fol.) ; Weale, Divers Works of Early Masters in 
Christian Decoration (1846-47, 2 vols. fol.). For author- 
ities on the theory and practice of the art, consult the 
English Cyclopedia, Arts and Sciences, art. “ Glass,” to 
which article we are indebted for most of the above in- 
formation. 


Stair (usually noro, or mbya, an ascent; once 
na, Cant. ii, 14, a precipice, “steep place,” Ezek. 
xxxviii, 20; bab, a “winding stair” or staircase, 1 
Kings vi, 8). The expression translated “on the top 
of the stairs” (2 Kings ix, 13) is one the clue to which 
is lost. The word rendered “top” is gérem, D3, i. e. a 
bone, and the meaning appears to be that they placed 
Jehu on the substance, i. e. the very stairs themselves, 
if mi5972 be stairs, without any seat or chair below 
him. The stairs doubtless ran round the inside of the 
quadrangle of the house, as they do still, for instance, 
in the ruin called the house of Zaccheus at Jericho, 
and Jehu sat where they joined the flat platform which 
formed the top or roof of the house. Thus he was con- 
spicuous against the sky, while the captains were below 
him in the open quadrangle. The old versions throw 
little or no light on the passage; the Sept. simply re- 
peats the Hebrew word, ¿rì rò yapip rwv avaBaSpor. 
Josephus avoids the difficulty by general terms (A nt. ix, 
6, 2). See Journ. Sac. Lit. 1852, p. 424. 


Stairs. Respecting church-stairs a few facts may 
be noticed. At Tamworth, where the church was colle- 
giate and parochial, there are double stairs to the tower 
for the use of the several ringers before the respective 
services. Two sets of stairs also lead to the upper chap- 
el at Christchurch, Hants, probably for the accommoda- 
tion of persons visiting the relics, one being for access 
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and the other for egress, At Barnack there is an oc- 
tagonal early English staircase within the Prenorman 
tower, and at Whitchurch a similar wooden staircase of 
the 14th century. At Wolverhampton the pulpit stair 
winds round a pillar. ‘There were usually three stairs to 
an altar. At Salisbury, on Palm-Sunday, the benedic- 
tion of palms was made on the third step; flowers and 
palms were presented on the altar for the clergy, and for 
others on the stairs only. 


STAIRS, Tur Hoty. 


Stake (m5, yathéd, a peg or nail [as often ren- 
dered], especially a tent-pin, Isa. xxxiii, 20; liv, 2). 
See TENT. 

Stalens, JEAN, a Belgian theologian, was born in 
Calcar (duchy of Cleves) in 1595, and after having re- 
ceived licensure became curate at Rees in 1626; but being 
obliged to leave on account of zeal against the Reformed 
party, he entered the Congregation ofthe Oratory in 1657, 
and passed the rest of his life in the convent of Kevelaer 
(Gueldre), where he died, Feb. 8, 1681. According to 
Paquot (Mémoires, vol. vii), he possessed a great mem- 
ory, and much judgment as well as knowledge. He 
wrote several historical and ecclesiastical essays, some 
of which are mentioned in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, S. V. 


Stalin, CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON, a German writ- 
er, was born Aug. 4, 1805, at Calo, in Wtirtemberg, and 
studied theology, philology, and philosophy at Tubing- 
en and Heidelberg. In 1825 he was appointed assist- 
ant to the Royal Library at Stuttgart, in 1826 sub-li- 
brarian, in 1828 librarian, in 1846 director of the library, 
and died Aug. 12, 1873. Stilin was one of the most 
learned and meritorious historians of Germany. He 
never occupied a professorial chair, but for a number of 
years had been a member of the Society for Early Ger- 
man History, originally superintending the editorship 
of the Monumenta Germanie Historica, and was also 
a very useful member of the Munich Historical Com- 
mission. His Wirtembergische Geschichte (which was 
begun in 1841, but of which the first instalment of vol. 
iv, containing the turbulent reign of duke Ulrich, the 
period of the Peasants’ Rebellion, and the Reformation 
of the Church, was published in the year 1870) is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be a perfect model of a pro- 
vincial history (Landesgeschichte) in regard both of 
completeness and of methodical precision. The second 
portion of vol. iv has been left ready for press, but 
whether it has vet been published we do not know. 
See the Regensburger Conversations-Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 


Stalk (Y3, és, a tree or wood [as often]; hence 
the woody or fibrous part of the flax-stem, Josh. ii, 6; 


See SCALA SANCTA. 
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rap, kanéh, a reed [as often]; hence the strawy stem 
of grain, Gen. xli, 5, 22; M2), kamah, the kalm of the 
same, Hos. viii, 7). See PLANT. 

Stall (22, marbék, a stable for cattle, Amos vi, 
4; Mal. iv, 2; “fat,” 1 Sam. xxviii, 24; “fatted,” Jer. 
xlvi, 21; MAN, urvdh, or MAAN, urydh, a crib, 2 Chron. 
xxxii, 38, or a span, 1 Kings iv, 26; 2 Chron. ix, 25; 
MH", répheth, a rack for fodder, Heb. iii, 17 ; gparryn, 
Luke ii, 13, a manger, as elsewhere rendered; stalled is 
DIAN, crammed, Prov. xv, 17; “fatted,” 1 Kings iv. 
23). Among the ancient Egyptians the stables for 
horses were in the centre of the villa; but the farm- 
yard, where the cattle were kept, stood at some distance 
from the house, like the Roman rustica. It consisted of 
two parts—the sheds for housing the cattle, which stood 
at the upper end, and the yard, where rows of rings 
were fixed in order to tie them while feeding in the 
daytime (Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt. i, 30). See HORSE. 

Stalls were ranges of seats placed in the choirs of 
churches or chapter-houses for the use of the clergy. for 
the religious in a monastery, or for canons. In the 
most ancient churches of the West, in the cathedrals 
and great minsters, the abbot or bishop sat at the head 
of the choir, behind the altar. Around him, on semi- 
circular benches of wood or stone, were ranged the ca- 
pitulars. After the 13th century the seats of the clergy 
were placed in front of the sanctuary, on either side of 
what is now called the choir. In cathedrals and other 
large buildings they were enclosed at the back with 
panelling, and were surmounted by overhanging can- 
opies of open tabernacle-work, which were often carried 
up to a great height, and enriched with numervus pin- 
nacles, crockets, pierced tracery, and other ornaments. 
Examples of stalls of this kind remain in most of the 
English cathedrals and in many other churches. In 
some cases two rows were used, the outer one only be- 
ing surmounted by canopies. It was also raised a step 
or two higher than the other, as in Henry VII’s Chap- 
el, Westminster. In ordinary parish churches the stalls 
were without canopies, and frequently had no panelling 
at the back above the level of the elbows; but in many 
instances the walls over them were lined with wooden 
panels having a cornice above, corresponding with the 
screen under the rood-loft, of which a very good spec- 
imen remains at Etchingham, Sussex. When the chan- 
cel had aisles behind the stalls, the backs were formed bv 
the side screens, which were sometimes close and some- 
times of open-work. The chief seat on the dais in a do- 
mestic hall was sometimes a stall, as in (the ruins of ) the 
palace of the archbishop of Canterbury at Mayfield, Sus- 
sex, where it is of stone, 
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Stalls in Oxford Cathedral, 


A 


cir. 1450. 


The stall consists of (1) misericord, patience, or sub- 
sellium, a folding-seat turning on hinges or pivots; (2) 
book-desk, prie-dieu, podium; (3) parclose, sponda, the 
lateral pillar or partition, the upper carved part forming 
the museau; (4) croche, or accoudoir (accotoir), the el- 
bow-rest; (5) dorsal. the wainscot-back ; (6) dais, bal- 
daquin, the canopy or tabernacle-work. In the east of 
France and Germany there is usually only one range 
of stalls. Gangways with stairs (entrées) are openings 
permitting access to the upper stalls, which are raised 
on a platform. The lower stalls stand on the ground, 
or upon an elevation of one step. The upper or hind- 
most range of stalls (Acutes stulles) were restricted to 
the capitulars or senior monks from the time of Urban 
II, sitting in order of installation or profession. ` In 
cathedrals the four dignitaries occupy the four corners 
to overlook the choir—the dean on the south-west, 
the precentor on the north-west, the chancellor on the 
south-east, and the treasurer on the north-east, Next 
to them sat archdeacons, and in some places the sub- 
dean and subchantor of canons occupied the nearest 
stalls to them westward, as the prjest-vicars did on the 
eastern side. In the middle ranges (basses stalles) were 
canons, deacons, or subdeacons, and their vicars, annuel- 
lars, and chaplains. In the lowermost range were clerks 
and choristers, occupying forms or benches without arms 
or backs, At Pisa the canons’ stalls were distinguished 
by coverings of green cloth, and in Italy generally by 
cushions. The hebdomadary, principal cantor, and mas- 
ter of the choir sat at the head of the second row. The 
cantors had their folding-chairs in England and France, 
and the celebrant was provided in many places with an 
elbow or arm chair. The name of his prebend and the 
antiphon of the psalm which each canon was bound to 
recite daily for his benefactors and departed canons were 
written up over his stall,as at St. Paul’s, Lincoln, Chich- 
ester, Wells, to which was added afterwards a notice of 
his preaching turn at Hereford. Citations to residence 
were affixed by the prebendary's vicar upon his stall. 
At Lichtield every canon was provided with his own 
light and book in the choir, 

The word stall is also used to signify any ben- 
efice which gives the person holding it a seat or 
stall with the chapter, in a cathedral or collegiate 
church. 
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STANCARISTS 


ladg [transposed from the foregoing ], properly to speak 
unintelligibly, Isa. xxxii, 4; hence to mock or deride 
[“ laughter,” etc. ], Isa. xxviii, 11; xxxiii, 19). 


Stamper, JoNATHAN, D.D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Madison County, 
Ky., April 27, 1791, and was converted at the age of 
nineteen. In 1811 he was employed on the Flemings- 
burgh Circuit as junior preacher, and in 1812 was ad- 
mitted on trial into the Western Conference. In 1841 
he was transferred to the Illinois Conference, returning 
to Kentucky in 1844, where he was agent for the Tran- 
sylvania University. In 1848 he was transferred to the 
St. Louis Conference, and again returned to Kentucky 
in 1849. He was superannuated in 1850, and made De- 
catur, Ill., his home; but in 1858 he joined the Ilinois 
Conference, and was stationed in his own town. In 
1862 he was again superannuated, and continued in that 
relation until his death, Feb. 26, 1864. He was a great 
preacher, and one of the finest pulpit orators of his day. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1864, p. 191. 


Stanbury, DANIEL, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Baltimore, Md., in May, 
1808. He was converted in early life, and licensed to 
preach when about twenty years of age. He entered 
the Wisconsin Conference in 1849, and continued to 
preach until disabled by paralysis in July, 1860. He 
lingered on until October of the same year, when he 
died in peace. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1861, 
p. 178. 


Stancari (in Latin Stancarus), FRANCESCO, a noted 
Italian theologian, was born in Mantua in 1501. After 
taking orders, he applied himself to the study of Hebrew 
with the most learned teachers of his time, and began 
to teach it at the Academy of Undina; but his leanings 
towards the Reformation becoming apparent, he was 
obliged to flee to Cracow, and there began teaching the 
same language. Persecution followed him, however, 
and he was imprisoned as a heretic. Having gained 
his liberty through the intervention of certain noblemen, 
he took refuge in Poland with Nicholas Olesnicki, and 
in 1550 a church was built for him in Pinezow. After 
marrying, he spent a vear in Königsberg as professor of 
Hebrew, but, becoming engaged in a violent dispute with 
Osiander (q. v.), was obliged to return to Poland, where 
he died, at Stobnica, Nov. 12, 1574. He was not only 
a theologian, but also a doctor of medicine. Besides sev- 
eral Biblical works, Stancari left a Grammaire Hebra- 
igue (Basle, 1546) :—a treatise De Trinitate, etc. (ibid. 
1547, 8vo):—Opus Novum de Reformattone, ete. (ibid. 
1547, 8vo). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 3. v. See 
STANCARISTS. 


Stancarists, the followers of Francesco Stancari 
(q. v.), who was brought into note by his controver- 
sies with Osiander, Bullinger, Melancthon, and others — 
of the Lutheran and Calvinistic reformers. Osiander 
and his followers had maintained peculiar views re- 
specting the atonement of our Lord, alleging that it 
was as God alone he offered it, for that as man Christ 
was under obligation to keep the divine law on his own 
account; and, therefore, that he could not, by obeying 
the law, procure righteousness for others, The Stan- 
carists went to the opposite extreme, and attributed the 
atonement to our Lord’s human nature alone, excluding 
from it altogether his divine nature. Further, they 
maintained that the divine nature in its propriety had 
no existence in Christ, and that he was only called God 
the Word metaphorically. They also held a theory that 
he had two natures—the one as mediator, the other as 
the author of mediation, and was, therefore, in one sense 
“sent,” and in the other “one who sent.” Another 
notion they held was that the holy eucharist is not the 
medium of any present gift of grace, but only the pledge, 
or appaBwy, of one to come. The heresy of the Stan- 
carists was eventually absorbed by that of the Socin- 
Jans, 


STANCHION 


Stanchion (old Fr. estançon), the upright iron bar 
between the mullions of a win- 
dow, screen, etc.; they were fre- 
quently ornamented at. the top 
with fleurs-de-lis, leaves, etc. 
The upright bars or railings 
around tombs may be called stan- 
chions, and these were often 
very elaborately ornamented at 
the top. The name is also 
sometimes applied to the quar- 
ters or studs of wooden parti- 
tions, and is used in the North 
of England for the stone mul- 
lions also.— Parker, Gloss. of 
Architect. 8. v. 


Standard ©, dégel, prop. the banner; while 03, 
nés, was prop. the staff; but the terms are used some- 
what indiscriminately), Standards and ensigns are to 
be regarded as efficient instruments for maintaining the 
ranks and files of bodies of troops; and in Numb. ii, 2 
they are particularly noticed, the Israelites being not 
only enjoined to encamp “each by the standard of his 
tribe and the ensign of his father’s house,” but, as the 
sense evidently implies, in orders or lines. It is clear, 
when this verse is considered in connection with the 
religious, military, and battle pictures on Egyptian 
monuments, that the Hebrews had ensigns of at least 
three kinds, namely, (1) the great standards of the 
tribes (MN of a single tribe, bas of three tribes togeth- 
er), serving as rallying -signals for 
marching, forming in battle array, 
and for emcamping; (2) the divi- 
sional standards (Mnn, mishpa- 
chéth) of clans; and (3) those of 
houses or families (MSN M3, beth 
abéth), which after the occupation 
of the Promised Land may gradu- 
ally have been applied more imme- 
diately to corps and companies, when 
the tribes, as such, no longer regu- 
larly took the field. That there were 
several standards may be inferred 
from the uniform practice of the East 
to this day; from their being useful 
in manceuvres, as already explained, 
and as shown in the Egyptian paint- 
ings; and from being absolutely nec- 
essary ; for had there been only one 
to each tribe, it would not have been 
sufficiently visible to crowds of 
people of all ages and both sexes, 
amounting in most cases to more 
than 100.000, exclusive of the en- 
cumbrance of their baggage. Whole 
bodies, therefore, each under the 
guidance of the particular clan en- 
sign, knew how to follow the tribal 
standard; and the families offered 
the same convenience to the small- 
er divisions. It may be doubted 
whether these three were enough 
for the purpose; fur if they were 
carried in the ranks of the armed 
bodies, it must have been difficult 
for the households to keep near 
them; and if they were with the 
crowd, the ranks must have had 
others to enable them to keep order, 
as we tind that even in the Roman 
legions, thoroughly trained as they 
were, Numerous vexilla were still 
held to be necessary. That there 
were nner might be inferred (Isa. 
xiii, 23 Jer. li, 27) from the circum- 





Warborough, Oxford- 
shire. 
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stance of their being planted on the summit of some high 
place, to mark the point where troops were to assem- 
ble; these last, therefore, were not ensigns of particular 
bodies, but signals for an understood purpose, such as 
both the Greeks and Romans employed when the gen- 
eral gave notice of his intention to engage, by hoisting 
above his tent a red tunic, or when Agamemnon recalled 
his troops in order to rally them, by the signal of a pur- 
ple veil. 

The invention of standards is attributed by ancient 
authors to the Egyptians, and this with great proba- 
bility, as they had the earliest organized military force 
of which we have any knowledge. We may therefore 
feel tolerably certain that the Hebrews had the idea of 
at least the use of ensigns from the Egyptians, for it is 
not at all likely that the small body of men which orig- 
inally went down into Egypt had any such articles, or 
any occasion for them. Diodorus informs us that the 
Egyptian standards consisted of the figure of an animal 
at the end of a spear. Among the Egyptian sculptures 
and paintings there also appear other standards, exam- 
ples of which are given in our engraving. These latter 
are attributed to the Greco-Egvptians; but we are un- 
able to find any satisfactory data to show that they 
were other than varieties of most ancient Egyptian 
standards. 

Among the ancient Assyrians standards were in reg- 
ular use, chiefly of two kinds—one a pole with a ball 
and a flag at the top; the other having the figure of a 
person, probably a divinity, standing over one or two 
bulls and drawing a bow. The former kind are more 
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Assyrian Standards or Banners. 
Fig. 1. From sculptures in the British Museum ; ? and 3. From Botta. 


likely to have been connected with religious than with 
military purposes, as they are found standing in front 
of an altar. The military banner appears to have been 
usually fixed on a long staff, and supported by a rest in 
front of the chariot, to which it was attached by a long 
rod or rope (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 267). 

The early Greeks employed for a standard a piece of 
armor at the end of a spear; but Homer makes Aga- 
memnon use a purple veil with which to rally his men. 
The Athenians afterwards, in the natural progress which 
we observe in the history of ensigns, adopted the olive 
and the owl; and the other Greek nations also display- 
ed the effigies of their tutelary gods, or their particular 
symbols, at the end ofa spear. Some of them had sim- 
ply the initial letter of their national name. The an- 
cient Persian standard is variously described. It seems 
properly to have been a golden eagle at the end of a 
spear fixed upon a carriage. They also employed the 
figure of the sun, at least on great occasions, when the 
king was present with his forces. Quintus Curtius men- 
tions the figure of the sun, enclosed in crystal, which 
made a most splendid appearance above the royal tent. 
We therefore presume it was the grand standard, par- 
ticularly as even at this day, when Mohammedanism 
has eradicated most of the more peculiar usages of the 
Persians, the sun continues to partake with the lion the 
honor of appearing on the royal standard. Among the 
very ancient sculptures in Persia we discover specimens 
of other standards, as exhibited in our engraving. One 
sort consists of a staff terminating in a divided ring, and 
having below a transverse bar from which two enor- 
mous tassels are suspended. The other consists of five 
globular forms on a cross-bar. They were doubtless of 
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Ancient Persian Standards. 


metal, and probably had some reference to the heavenly 
bodies, which were the ancient objects of worship in 
Persia. The proper royal standard of that country, 
however, for many centuries, until the Mohammedan 
conquest, was a blacksmith’s leathern apron, around 
which the Persians had at one time been rallied to a 
successful opposition against the odious tvranny of Zo- 
hauk. Many national standards have arisen from sim- 
ilar emergencies, when any article which happened to 
be next at hand, being seized and lifted up as a rally- 
ing-point for the people, was afterwards, out of a sort of 
superstitious gratitude, adopted either as the common 
ensign or the sacred banner. Thus also originated the 
horse-tails of the modern Turks, and the bundles of hay 
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at the top of a pole which formed the most ancient Ro- 
man standard, as mentioned in the following extract 
from the Introduction (p. liv) of Dr. Meyrick’s splendid 
work on Ancient Armor: “Each century, or at least 
each maniple, of troops had its proper standard and 
standard-bearer. This was originally merely a bundle 
of hay on the top of a pole; afterwards a spear, with a 
cross-piece of wood at the top, sometimes with the fig- 
ure of a hand above, probably in allusion to the word 
manipulus, and below a small round or oval shield, gen- 
erally of silver or of gold. On this metal plate were usu- 
ally represented the Warlike deities, Mars or Minerva; 
but after the extinction of the commonwealth the effi- 
gies of the emperors and their favorites: it was on this 
account that the standards were called numina legionum, 
and held in religious veneration. The standards of dif- 
ferent divisions had certain letters inscribed on them to 
distinguish the one from the other. The standard of a 
legion, according to Dio, was a silver eagle with ex- 
panded wings on the top of a spear, sometimes holding 
a thunderbolt in its claws: hence the word aguila was 
used to signify a legion. The place for this standard 
was near the general, almost in the centre. Before the 
time of Marius figures of other animals were used. The 
vexillum, or flag of the cavalry, was, according to Livy, 
a square piece of cloth fixed to a cross-bar at the end of 
a spear.” These flags had sometimes fringes and rib- 
bons, and were used less restrictedly than Dr. Meyrick _ 
seems to state. The divisions of a legion had also their 
particular ensigns, sometimes simply attached to the end 
of a spear, but sometimes fixed below the images, An 
infantry flag was red, a cavalry one blue, and that of a 
consul white. As the Roman standard is in the New 
Test. mentioned distinctly as “the abomination of des- 
olation,” we have here noticed it particularly under the 
general subject. As to the hand on the Roman stand- 
ard, we may observe that at this day the flag-staff of 
the Persians terminates in a silver hand, as that of the 
Turks does in a crescent. After Trajan’s conquest of 
the Dacians, the Romans adopted as a trophy the 
dragon, which was a general ensign among barbarians. 
The dragons were embroidered in cotton, silk, or purple. 
Mention is also made of pinne, which seem to have 
been aigrettes of feathers of different colors, intended 
for signals or rallying-points. Animals also, fixed upon 
plinths, with holes through them, are often found, and 
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were ensigns intended to be placed upon the ends of 
spears, In the East the use of standards fixed upon 
cars seems to have been long continued. We have ob- 
served that this was a usage in ancient Persia, and at a 
period long subsequent we find it existing among the 
Saracens. Turpin, in his History of Charlemagne, men- 
tions it as belonging to them. He says, “In the midst 
of them was a wagon drawn by eight horses, upon 
which was raised their red banner. Such was its influ- 


. ence that while the banner remained erect no one would 


ever fly from the field” (Meyrick, Ancient Armor, i, 50). 
This custom was afterwards introduced into Europe, and 
found its way to England in the reign of king Stephen; 
after which the main standard was borne, sometimes at 
least, on a carriage with four wheels. The main stand- 
ard of Henry V at the battle of Agincourt was borne 
thus upon a car, being too heavy to be carried other- 
wise. 

After this rapid glance at ancient standards, it re- 
mains to ask to which of all these classes of ensigns that 
of the Hebrews approached the nearest. We readily 
` confess that we do not know; but the rabbins, who pro- 
fess to know everything, are very particular in their in- 
formation on the subject. They leave out of view the 
ensigns which distinguished the subdivisions of a tribe, 
and confine their attention to the tribe-standards, and 
in this it will be well to follow their example. 
by no means agree among themselves; but the view 
which they most generally entertain is illustrated by 
the distinction given above, and is in accordance with 
the prevailing notion among the Jewish interpreters. 
They suppose that the standards were flags bearing 
figures derived from the comparisons used by Jacob in 
his final prophetic blessing on his sons. Thus they 
have Judah represented by a lion, Dan by a serpent, 
Benjamin by a wolf, etc. But, as long since observed 
by Sir Thomas Brown (Vulgar Errors, bk. v, ch. x), 
the escutcheons of the tribes, as determined by these 
ingenious triflers, do not in every instance correspond 
with any possible interpretation of Jacob's prophecy, 
nor with the analogous prophecy of Moses when about 
to die. The latter Jews were of opinion that, with re- 
spect to the four grand divisions, the standard of the 
camp of Judah represented a lion, that of Reuben a 
man, that of Joseph an ox, and that of Dan an eagle; 
but this was under the conception that the appearances 
in the cherubic vision of Ezekiel alluded to this division. 
The Targumists, however, believe that the banners were 
distinguished by their colors, the color for each tribe 
being analogous to that of the precious stone for that 
tribe in the breastplate of the high-priest, and that the 
great standard of each of the four camps combined the 
three colors of the tribes which composed it. They add 
that the names of the tribes appeared on the standards, 
together with a particular sentence from the law, and, 
moreover, accompanied with appropriate representa- 
tions, as of the lion for Judah, etc. Aben-Ezra and 
other rabbins agree with the Targumists in other re- 
spects, but they insert other representations than the lat- 
ter assign. Lastly, the Cabalists have an opinion that 
the bearings of the twelve standards corresponded with 
the months of the year and the signs of the zodiac— 
the supposed characters of the latter being represented 
thereon; and that the distinction of the great standards 
was that they bore the cardinal signs of Aries, Cancer, 
Libra, and Capricorn, and were also charged each with 
one letter of the tetragrammaton, or quadriliteral name 
ofGod. Thus much for Rabbinical interpretation. Most 
modern expositors seem to incline to the opinion that 
the ensigns were flags, distinguished by their colors or 
by the name of the tribe to which each belonged. This 
is certainly as probable in itself as anything that can be 
offered, unless the instances we have given from the 
early practice of other nations lead to the conclu- 
sion that flags were not the earliest, but the ultimate, 
form which standards assumed. We have in most in- 
stances scen them preceded by any object that would 
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serve as a distinguishing mark, such as leathern aprons, 
wisps of hay, pieces of armor, and horse-tails; then by 
metallic symbols and images, combined sometimes with 
feathers, tassels, and fringes; and then plain or figured 
flags of linen or silk. Besides, the interpretation we 
have cited is founded on the hypothesis that all sculpt- 
ure, painting, and other arts of design were forbidden 
to the Hebrews; and as we are not quite prepared to 
admit the existence of such a prohibition, we do not 
feel absolutely bound, unless on its intrinsic probability, 
to receive an explanation which takes it for granted 
(Kitto, Pict. Bible, note at Numb. ii, 2). 

From the kind of service which each class of en- 
sign was to render, we may assume that the tribal 
standard (54, dégel), at all times required to be dis- 
tinguishable “ afar off,” would be elevated on high poles 
with conspicuously marked distinctions, and that there- 
fore, although the mottoes ascribed to the twelve tribes, 
and the symbolical effigies applied to them, may or 
may not have been adopted, something like the lofty 
flabelliform signa of Egypt most likely constituted their 
particular distinction; and this is the more probable, as 
no fans or umbrellas were borne about the ark, and, be- 
ing royal, no chief, not even Moses himself, could as- 
sume them; but a priest or Levite may have carried 
that of each tribe in the form of a fan, as the distinc- 
tion of highest dignity, and of service rendered to the 
Lord. They may have had beneath them ritte, or 
shawls, of the particular color of the stone in the breast- 
plate of the high-priest (although it must be observed 
that that ornament is of later date than the standards); 
and they may have been embellished with inscriptions, 
or with figures which (at a time when every Hebrew 
knew that the animal forms and other objects constitut- 
ed parts of written hieroglyphic inscriptions, and even 
stood for sounds) could not be mistaken for idols—the 
great lawgiver himself adopting effigies when he shaped 
his cherubim for the ark and bulls for the brazen sea. In 
after-ages we find typical figures admitted in the ships 
carved on the monuments of the Maccabees, being the 
symbol of the tribe of Zebulon, and not even then pro- 
hibited, because ships were inanimate objects. As for 
the “abomination of desolation,” if by that term the 
Roman eagle was really meant, it was with the Jews 
more an expression of excited political feeling under 
the form of religious zeal than of pure devotion, and 
one of the many signs which preceded their national 
doom. 

There is reason to believe that the mishpaché&h, or 
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Various Forms of Ancient Standards. 


1. Bactrian eagle; 2. Persian vexillum; 3. Standard of Sesostris; 4. 
Egyptian ensign set in a frame, signal of castrametation and of direc- 
tion; 5. Telegraphic ensign, varying with each Pharaoh; 6. Subor- 
ana Egyptian ensigns; 7. Tri tablet; 8. Plume ensign used in 
temples. 


clan ensigns, and the dh, or tribal ensign, were, at least 
in the earlier ages, symbolical figures; and that the 
shekels ascribed to David, bearing an olive or citron 
branch, to Nehemiah with three lilies, to Herod Agrippa 
with three ears of corn, and to Trypho with a helmet 
and star, were so many types of families, which may all 
have been borne as sculptured figures, or, when the 
purism of later times demanded it, may have been 
painted upon tablets, like the supposed family or clan 
motto on the ensign of the Maccabees ("33%2). The 


practice was equally common among the heathen 
Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks; and perhaps the 
figures of those actually used in Jerusalem are repre- 
sented in the sculptured triumphal procession on the 
Arch of Titus, where the golden candlestick and other 
spoils of vanquished Judah are portrayed, A circum- 
stance which confirms the meaning of the objects rep- 
resented upon the Jewish shekels is that on the reverse 
of those of Herod Agrippa is seen another sovereign en- 
sign of Asia—name- 
ly, the umbrella 
(chattah, chutah, of 
India) — always at- 
tending monarchs, S 
and sculptured at \ “4's 
Chehel Minar, and (| \“ \ 

at Nakshi - Bustan, 

where it marks the 

presence of the king. 

It is still the royal to- 

ken through all the 

East and Islam Afri- 

ca; and it appears 

that in the Macedoni- 

an æra it was adopted | 
by the Græco-Egyp- 

tian princes; for An- 

tony is reproached 
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with joining the Roman eagles 
Cleopatra— 
“Interque signa (turpe !) militaria 
Sol aspicit conopenm" (Horace, Epod. ix). 

The ensign of the family or clan of the royal bouse 
then reigning, of the judge of Israel, or of the captain 
of the host was, no doubt, carried before the chief in 
power, although it does not appear that the Hebrew 
kings had, like the Pharaohs, four of them to mark 
their dignity; yet from analogy they may have had 
that number, since the practice was also known to the 
Parthian kings subsequently to the Byzantine emper- 
ors, and even to the Welsh princes. See BANNER; 
ExsıeN; FLAG. 

In Daniel the symbols on several standards are per- 
haps referred to, as the Medo-Persian “ram with two 
horns;” the he-goat with one horn for Alexander; the 
goat with four horns for Alexander’s successors; and the 
goat with the little horn for Antiochus Epiphanes (Dan. 
viii, 3-25; comp. vii, 3-27.) See STANDARD-BEARER. 


STANDARD. This name seems to have been applied 
formerly to (1) various articles of furniture which were 
too ponderous to be easily removed, as to large chests, or 
the massive candlesticks placed before altars in church- 
es, etc.; (2) also the vertical poles of a scaffold, and 
the vertical iron bars in a window, or stanchions; (3) 
it was also ap- 
plied to the ends 
of the oak bench- 
es in churches, 
and that is the 
common use of 
the term now. 
They were often 
very handsome- 
ly carved, some- [If 
times having | 
poppy-heads and 
sometimes with- 
out. A good il- 
lustration is tak- 
en from Dorches- 
ter; (4) large 
standard candle- 
sticks placed be- 
fore altars, e. g. 
“Two great 
standards of lat- 
en to stande be- © 
fore the high al- 
tar of Jesu” (Ly- 
sons, Magna Bri- 
tannta, i, 716).— 
Parker, Gloss. of 
Architect. 8. v. 

Standard-bearer (003, nosés, one pining away, 
Isa. x, 18; but OD49M%, “lifted up as an ensign,” Zech. 
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Dorchester, Oxfordshire. 


Ancient Assyrian Standard-bearers in Battle. 


1X, 10). AS the Mevrews had banners of various Kinds 
[see STANDARD], they must of course have had persons 
specially designed to carry them, although particular 
mention of such does not occur in the Bible. Among the 
ancient Egvptians the post of standard-bearer was at all 
times one of the greatest importance. He was an officer, 
and a man of approved valor, and in the Egyptian army 
he was sometimes distinguished by a peculiar badge 
suspended from his neck, which consisted of two lions, 
the emblems of courage, and other devices (Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egypt. i, 342). Among the ancient Assyrians 
standard-bearers enjoyed a like distinguished rank, as 
i3 evident from their prominence on the sculptures 
(Bonomi, Nineveh, p, 224 sq.). See ARMOR-BEARER, 


Standers (Lat. consistentes, co-standers ), an order 
of penitents in the primitive Church, so called from 
their having liberty (after the other penitents, ener- 
gumens, and catechumens were dismissed) to stand 
with the faithful at the altar and join in the common 
prayers and see the oblation offered; but yet they 
might neither make their own oblations nor partake 
of the eucharist with the others. This the Council of 
Nice (can. 11) calls communicating with the people in 
prayers only, without the oblation ; which, for the crime 
of idolatry, was to last for two years, after they had been 
three years hearers and seven years prostrators before. 
The Council of Ancyra (can. 4) often uses the same 
phrase of communicating in prayers only, and communi- 
cating without the oblation; and in one canon (25) ex- 
pressly styles this order of penitents curtorapervot, Co- 
standers; by which name they are also distinguished 
in the canons of Gregory Thaumaturgus (can. 11), and 
frequently in the canons of St. Basil, See Bingham, 
Christ, Antig. bk. xviii, ch. i, § 5. 

Standing, as a posture of worship, was the general 
observance of the whole Church on the Lord’s day, 
and the fifty days between Easter and Pentecost, in 
memory of our Saviour’s resurrection, Justin Martyr 
(Quest. et Respons. ad Orthodox. qu. 115) says, “ Foras- 
much as we ought to remember both our fall by sin, 
and the grace of Christ, by which we rise again from 
our fall, therefore we pray kneeling six days, as a sym- 
bol of our fall by sin; but our not kneeling on the 
Lord’s day is a symbol of the resurrection, whereby 
through the grace of Christ we are delivered from our 
sins, and from death, which is mortified thereby.” Psal- 
mody, being esteemed a considerable part of devotion, 
was usually, if not always, performed standing. An ex- 
ception was made in the monasteries of Egypt, the 
monks, by reason of fasting, being unable to stand all 
the time while twelve psalms were read. Each one 
stood while reading, and at the last psalm they all 
stood up and repeated it alternately, adding the Gloria 
Patri at the end. At the reading of the Gospel it was 
ordered by pope Anastasius that all the people should 
stand up; and some of the Middle-age ritualists take no- 
tice of their saving, “Glory be to thee, O Lord,” at the 
naming of it. Formerly those who had staves laid them 
down as a sign of submission to the Gospel; and the 
military orders, after the example of the Polish king 
Miecislas (9683), drew their swords. It was usual for 
the people also to listen to the preaching in this post- 
ure, although this was not universal. The eucharist 
was generally received standing, sometimes kneeling, 
but never sitting. See Bingham, Christ. Antiq. (see 
Index). See Arrirube. 

Standing-cup, a cup with a bowl, stem, and foot, 
in contradistinction to a cup shaped like a modern 
tumbler. Many ancient examples of such exist in the 
plate belonging to the colleges of great universities. 

Standing-light. See STANDARD. 

Standish, a medieval term for the inkstand found 
in the scriptorium of a monastery, and in the vestry or 
sacristy of a church. 

Stanford, David, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church., South, was born in Pike County, O., 


Dec. 14, 151/. me united with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in 1825; was licensed to preach July 10, 
1841, and served for fourteen years as a local preacher. 
In 1865 he entered the regular ministry of the Chris 
tian Union Church, afterwards in connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. He died at his 
residence near Clay City, Clay Co. IL, April 1, 1868. 
See Min, of Conf. of the M. E. Ch., South, 1868, p. 293. 


Stanford, John, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Wandsworth, Surrey, England, Oct. 20, 1754. Early 
confirmed in the Church of England, he nevertheless 
came under the influence of the venerable Romaine, 
which led his uncle to cut him off in his will, Left 
with the care of three orphan sisters, he went to Ham- 
mersmith to take charge of a boarding-school. Later 
he became a Baptist and united with the Church of 
which Benjamin Wallin was pastor. Through the in- 
strumentality of Mr. Stanford, a Baptist Church was es- 
tablished at Hammersmith, to which he was called. 
He was ordained and installed in 1781. He left Eng- 
land Jan. 7, 1786, and arrived at Norfolk, Va., April 16, 
but removed to New York in the following month and 
opened an academy there. In 1787 he accepted a call 
from the Church in Providence, R. I., and was shortly 
after elected a trustee of Brown University. He re- 
turned to New York in November, 1789, and resumed 
teaching. In 1794 he erected in Fair (now Fulton) 
Street a building to be used as an academy and lecture- 
room, and held services on each Sunday. A Church 
organization was the result, and he became its pastor; 
but, his congregation becoming scattered, the organiza- 
tion was discontinued in August, 1803. In 1807 he act- 
ed as supply for the Bethel Church in Broome Street. 
In March, 1808, he preached for the first time in the 
Almshouse, and in June, 1813, became its chaplain. His 
life until its close was devoted to degraded, fallen bu- 
manity. He labored in the State-prison Bridewell, the 
Magdalen House, the Orphan Asylum, Debtors’ Prison, 
Penitentiary, Lunatic Asylum, and other charitable in- 
stitutions. He was honored with the degree of D.D. 
from Union College. His death took place Jan. 14, 
1834. Dr. Stanford published, An Address on the Burn- 
ing of the Orphan House, Philadelphia (1822) :-—Ow the 
Laying of a Corner-stone of the Orphan House, Green- 
wich (1823) :—Discourses (1824, 1826), and The Aged 
Christian's Companion (1829, 8vo). See Sprague, 4s- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 244. 


Stange, THEopor FRIEDRICH, a German doctor 
and professor of theology, was born Nov. 1, 1742. at Os- 
ternienburg. He was called to Halle in 1828, where 
he died, Oct. 6, 1831. He wrote, Anticritica in Loros 
quosdam Psalmorum a Criticts Sollicitatos (Halle, 1719, 
1794) :—Theol. Symmikta (ibid. 1802, 3 pts.) :— Bestrage 
zur hebr. Grammatik (ibid. 1820). See Furst, Bibi. Jad. 
iti, 377; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literutur, i, 29, 117, 
210; ii, 787. (B.P.) 


Stanhope, George, an English prelate, was bora 
at Hertishorn (Hertishoon), Derbyshire, March 5, 1630, 
and received his rudimentary education at Uppang- 
ham, Rutland. He removed to Leicester, then to Ema, 
from which he went to King’s College. He took the 
degree of A.B. in 1681, and that of A.M. in 1685. He 
officiated first at the Church of Quoi, near Cambridce. 
and in 1688 was vice-proctor of the universitv. The 
same year he was preferred to the rectory of Tewing. 
Herts, and in 1689 to the vicarage of Lewisham, Rent. 
by lord Dartmouth, to whom he had been chaplain. 
He was soon after appointed chaplain in ordinary te 
king William and queen Mary, and filled the same pox 
under queen Anne. In July, 1697, he took the dere 
of D.D., and in 1701 preached the Boyle Lectures » hn à 
he published. He was presented in 1703 to the vicar- 
age of Deptford, Kent, relinquishing the rectory of 
Tewing and holding Lewisham and Deptford by dh» 
pensation. In this vear he was promoted to the deao- 


ery of Canterbury, in which he was installed March 2 
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1704. He was also Tuesday lecturer at the Church of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry. At the convocation of the clergy 
in February, 1714, he was elected prolocutor, to which 
position he was twice re-elected. He died at Bath, 
March 18, 1728. In his will he left two hundred and 
fifty pounds to found an exhibition for a king’s scholar 
of Canterbury school, He published a translation of 
Thomas à Kempis's De Imitatione Christi (1696, 8vo): 
—a translation of Charron’s Treatise on Wisdom (1697, 
3 vols. 8vo):— Meditations of the Emperor M. Aurelius 
Antoninus (1699, 4to):—Truth and Excellence of the 
Christian Religion A sserted, etc. (Boyle Lectures, 1706, 
4to):—a fourth edition of Parsons’s Christian Directory 
(1716, 8vo) :—a free version of St. Augustine’s Medita- 
tions (1720, 8vo0) :—Grounds and Principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion :—Sermons, etc. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer, Authors, s. v. 
Stanhope, Lady Hester, whose remarkable life 
in Mount Lebanon may be numbered among the most 
interesting romances of history, was born March 12, 1776, 
Her father was the celebrated lord Stanhope, and her 
mother a daughter of the great earl of Chatham; conse- 
quently she was niece to William Pitt, in whose house 
she resided, acting as his private secretary and sharing 
in all his confidences, Biographers are silent on the 
causes which influenced her fate after the death of her 
uncle, but they were principally two: First, the disgust 
of her high nature for European society, created by her 
knowledge of the secrets of diplomacy and the hollow, 
deceitful life of all around her; and, secondly, the mys- 
tic influence which prevailed for about ten years at 
that period, and of which history takes little note. It 
is certain, however, that from 1794 to the death of Pitt 
startling announcements were continually made by pri- 
vate letters to the minister, and prophecies were actual- 
lv fulfilled both in England and France. It is probable 
that these circumstances, exaggerated by her unre- 
strained imagination and her longing for the free sim- 
plicity of nature, finally determined lady Stanhope to 
leave England. William Pitt having recommended his 
niece to the care of the nation, she received a pension 
of twelve hundred pounds per annum, with which, after 
his death, she commenced a life of great state in the 
East, and acquired immense influence over the Arabian 
population. Her manner of life and romantic style are 
well known; we will only add, therefore, that it is un- 
fair to judge her character from the reports of English 
travellers, for she was one of those high-souled women 
who not only refused allegiance to the empty manner- 
isms she had cast off, but was well able to answer every 
fool who forced his way into her presence according to 
his folly. She never married, but adopted the habit 
of an Arabian cavalier, and under those bright skies 
rode and dwelt where she pleased, virtually queen of 
the deserts and mistress of the ancient palaces of Zeno- 
bia. Her religion, which seems to have been sincere 
and profound, was compounded in about equal propor- 
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tions out of the Koran and the Bible. She was regard- 
ed by the Arabs with superstitious reverence as a sort 
of prophetess. Her permanent abode was in Mount 
Lebanon, about eight miles from Sidon, where she died 
June 23, 1839. Her Memoirs (1845,3 vols.) and Seren 
Years’ Trarels (1846, 3 vols.) were published by her 
physician, Dr. Meryon. See Thomson, Land and Book, 
i, 111. 


Stanislas, S/., a Polish prelate, was born July 26, 
1030, at Szcezepanow in the diocese of Cracow, of rich 
and noble parents, who sent him to continue his studies 
at Gnesne, and afterwards at Paris, where he applied 
himself to canon law and theology. Through modesty 
he refused the honor of doctor, and on his return to Po- 
land (1059) he distributed his patrimony to the poor. 
Lambert Zula, bishop of Cracow, conferred on him the 
priesthood and named him as canon of his cathedral 
(1062). On the death of Lambert, Nov. 25, 1074, pope 
Alexander II, at the instance of the clergy and of Bo- 
leslas II, king of Poland, appointed him to the office. 
Stanislas thereupon redoubled his zeal, vigilance, and 
austerity. His remonstrances with Boleslas on account 
of the tyranny of the latter being resented, he excom- 
municated the king, who, in revenge, assassinated him 
in the chapel of St. Michael, May 8, 1079. He was can- 
onized in 1253 by Innocent IV, and the Order of St. 
Stanislas was instituted in his honor, May 7, 1765. See 
Stanislai Vita (Ignol. 1611; Col. 1616); Ropell, Gesch. 
Polens (Hamb. 1840), i, 199. 


Stanislas, KosTKA, St., was born in 1550 at the 
castle of Rostkom of a senatorial family, and distin- 
guished himself by his early piety. After studying in 
the college of the Jesuits at Vienna, he desired to enter 
their order; but, being prevented by his father and 
brother, he went to Dillingen, where the provincial Ca- 
nisius appointed him to the personal care of the pen- 
sioners of his college. He was afterwards sent to Rome, 
where he assumed the monastic habit, Oct. 28, 1567, 
and died Aug. 15, 1568. He was beatified by Clement 
VIII in 1604, and canonized by Clement XI, his festival 
being fixed on Nov. 13. His life has been written in 
Latin by Sacchini (Colon. 1617) and Zatti (Ingols, 1727), 
and in French by D’Orleans (Paris, 1672). 


Stanley, Charles T., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Cazenovia, N. Y., May 22,1810. In 
early youth he was blessed with pious parental training, 
was converted in his twentieth year, received on trial by 
the Oneida Conference in 1835, and after travelling four 
years, in which he was appointed successively to the 
Cayuga, Bridgewater, Brooklyn, and Canaan circuits, 
where he labored with marked success, his health failed, 
and he died Jan. 17, 1841. As a Christian, he exempli- 


fied the principles of the Gospel; as a scholar, he culti- 
vated a thirst for knowledge; as a minister, he was 
faithful to every duty. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, iii, 238, 


Stanley, Edward, D.D., an 
English prelate, was born in London, 
Jan. 1, 1779. He was sent to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1798, 
where he graduated in 1802, and was 
sixteenth wrangler of his vear. He 
took the degree of A.M. in 1805. In 
that year—having meanwhile travel- 
led on the Continent, and having had 
» for some time the curacy of Wendles- 
ham, in Surrey—he was presented by 
his father to the family living of Al- 
derley, of which he continued rector 
for thirty-two vears. He turned his 
attention during this period to the 
study of natural history, especially 
ornithology, and in 1836 was vice- 
president of the British Association. 
He was also a fellow of the Roval 
Society, and president of the Lin- 


Norwich, to which was conjoined the appointment of 
clerk of the closet of the Chapel Royal. He died at 
Brahan Castle, in Ross-shire, Scotland, Sept. 6, 1849. 
He wrote, A Series of Questions on the Bible (Lond. 
1815, 12mo):—A Few Words in Favor of our Roman 

‘atholic Brethren (1829, 8vo):—A Familiar History 
of Birds; their Nature, Habits, and Instincts (1835, 2 
vols. 18mo; 8th ed. 1865, fep. 8vo) :—A Few Notes on 
Religion and Education in Ireland (1835, 8vo) :—Charge 
to the Clergy (1845, 8vo; 1858, 8vo):—Sermons. After 
his death appeared, Addresses and Charges, with a Me- 
moir by his son, Arthur Penryhn Stanley, A.M. (1851, 
8vo; 2d ed. 1852). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s.v.; English Cyclop. s. v. 


Stanley, Julius A., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Lagrange, Ga., 
in 1834. He received license to preach in Camden, 
Ark., in 1858, and was admitted into the travelling 
ministry. He was a superannuate in the Little Rock 
Conference from 1867 until his death, Nov. 9, 1868. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1869, p. 372. 


Stanley, Thomas, an accomplished English schol- 
ar, son of Sir Thomas Stanley, of Laytonstone, Essex, was 
born in 1625. He graduated from Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Having spent some time in foreign travel, he 
took up his residence in the Middle Temple. He died 
at his lodgings, Suffolk Street, parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, April 12, 1678. Mr. Stanley owed his repu- 
tation as a scholar principally to his History of Philos- 
ophy, containing the Lives, etc., of the Philosophers of 
Every Sect (1655, in parts; 1660, 1687, 1743, 4to). It 
was also translated into Latin (Leipsic, 1711). Among 
his manuscripts was A Critical Essay on the First-fruiis 
and Tenths of the Spotl, See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Stanley, William, an English divine, was born 
at Hinckley, Leicestershire, in 1647, and was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1689 he was 
made a canon residentiary of St. Paul’s, In 1692 he 
was made archdeacon of London, and in 1706 dean of 
St. Asaph. He died in 1731. He published, The De- 
votions of the Church of Rome Compared with those of 
the Church of England (Lond. 1685, 4to):—The Faith 
and Practice of a Church-of-England Man (1688, 8vo) : 
— Essay on Theology (8vo) :—Sermons (1692, 1708) :— 
and two tracts. See Hook, Eccles. Biog. s. v.; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Stanly, FRANK, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born at Newbern, N. C., March 
31,1807. He was licensed (1828) by the Supreme Court 
of his state to practice law, but, meeting with a change 
of heart, he felt it his duty to preach, and in 1831 was 
admitted into the Virginia Conference. Within its 
bounds he labored until October, 1861, when he died of 
apoplexy. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Church, South, 1862, p. 387. 


Stansbury, Jous T., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Baltimore, Md., July 15, 
1828, and joined the Church when about ten years of 
age. Not long after he removed to Dubuque, Ia.; but 
returned, and was admitted into the Baltimore Confer- 
ence in 1850. In 1858 he became supernumerary, and 
held this relation and that of a superannuate until his 


death, at Baltimore, Md., Jan. 26, 1873. See Minutes of | 


Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 32. 


Stantes Laïci, a name given, in the early Church, 
to the laity who remained faithful totheir vows. They 
helped to form the councils held to treat of the case of 
those who had lapsed into idolatry (Cyprian, £pist. 31). 
See Coleman, Ancient Christianity, p. 484. 

Stanton, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Stonington, Conn., Feb. 12, 1789. 
He graduated at Union College in 1811; studied the- 


ology for some months under the distinguished Hebrew | 


' 1837), 
_ Handbuch der theol. Literatur, ii, 51, 129, 7x7. 


in Princeton Theological Seminary, 1815; was licensed 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick in April, 1815; ot- 
dained and installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Hudson, N. Y., Nov. 12 of the same year; resigned ca 
account of ill-health, April 20, 1824 ; in 1825 became pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in Bethlehem, Conn. 
In 1829, owing to continued and increasing ill-health. 
he again resigned his pastoral charge, removed to Vir- 
ginia, and preached to the Hanover Church until 1%42. 
After the death of Rev. John H. Rice, D.D., professor in 
the Union Theological Seminary, he delivered a course 
of lectures on theology to the students; and afterwards, 
during a vacancy in the presidency of Hampden Sidney 
College, he delivered lectures to the senior class. He 
died Nov. 18, 1843. Mr. Stanton was a close thinker, an 
impressive preacher, and a vigorous writer. He pub- 
lished, The Apostolic Commission (1827, 8v0), a sermon : 
—A Sermon on the National Fast (1841), occasioned by 
the death of general Harrison :— Selections from kis 
Manuscript Sermons, with Preface by the Rev. P. D. 
Oakley (1848). See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pul- 
pit, iv, 524; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, 
sv. (J. L.S.) 


Stanyhurst, Ricuarp, a learned Irish divine. was 
born in Dublin, about 1545 or 1546; and, having received 
a preparatory education in his native city, entered Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, in 1563. After taking his de- 
gree of A.B. he studied law, but returned eventually t-» 
Ireland, where he married, and became a Roman Cath- 
olic. Losing his wife, he entered into orders, and was 
made chaplain to Albert, archduke of Austria, at Rru— 
sels. At this place he died in 1618. In addition tv 
other works, he wrote, De Vita S. Patrici Hybernee 
Apostoli, Lib, II (Antwerp, 1587, sm. 8vo) :— Hebdumeriot 
Mariana (1609, 8vo) :—Hebdomada Eucharistica (Lu- 
aci, 1614, 8vo) :— The Principles of Catholic Religwr. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s v. 


Stanzioni, Massimo, an Italian painter. was born 
at Naples in 1585. He was the pupil of Caracciola, but 
afterwards became the imitator of the great Bolognese 
painters, especially Guido Reni. He was an excellent 
portrait-painter, and was also distinguished for his fres- 
cos, There are several excellent works of his in tbe 
Church of Certosa at Naples, especially the picture of Sr. 
Bruno Presenting the Rules of his Order to his Maks. 
In the same church ie a picture of a dead Christ and the 
Maries, which, as it had somewhat darkened, Spagno~ 
letto, through jealousy, persuaded the Carthusians te 
wash with a corrosive water, which completely spoied 
it. Stanzioni would not restore it, preferring to leare 
it as a monument of Spagnoletto’s meanness. Stanz» 
ni died at Naples in 1656. 


Stapf, the name of two Roman Catholic theologians 
viz.: 

1. Franz, born May 2, 1766, at Bamberg. where he 
also studied theology. He died in his native city. w t:e 
professor at the clerical seminary, in the year I}. He 
wrote, Katechismus der christkatholischen Religion | Pas- 
berg, 1812) :— Handbuch dazu (ibid. 1815; 2d ed. si> 
—A usfiihrliche Predigtentwiirfe (ibid. 1816: 24 et 1517 
-—Materialien zu populären Predigten (ibid. 1827 : 4i e. 
See Regensburger Real-Encyklop. s v.: Wiser. 


2. Josepu AMBROS, professor of theology ard cam > 
of Brixen, was born Aug. 15, 1785, at Fliess. amt om: 
Jan. 10, 1844. He was one of the more prumine ut mre- 


| alists in the Roman Catholic Church, and wnae. Ji - 


logia Moralis in Compendium Redacta (lanspruck. **. 
4 vols.; 7th ed, 1855-57) :-—Fretehungslehre (ibid. 1? 
— Biblische Geschichte (ibid. 1840):— Epitome M. 
(ibid. 1843 ; 3d ed. by Hofmann (J. V.], who edited :2° 
first. part, and by Aichner [1865], who edited the senex 
part). In 1841 Stapf published a German edition .¢ è> 
Theologia Moralis, under the characteristic titie .* 
christliche Moral als Antwort anf die Frage: Wis» .— 
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wen wir thun, um in das Reich Gottes zu gelangen (2d ed. | municated, June 9, 1549. The last, though a foreigner 
ibid. 1848-50, 3 vols., edited by Hofmann), Stapf be- | and neither a master nor doctor of divinity, was called 
longed to the most sober-minded Catholic moralists of | by duke Albert of Brandenburg to the first theological 
his time, who regarded the excrescences of the Catholic , chair in the university; and the older professors, con- 
exercises of virtue as admirandu magis quam sequenda. | ceiving that their own claims were thus ignored, en- 
See Reyensburger Conversations-Lerikon, 8. v., Theolog. | deavored to bring about his dismissal. Osiander was, 
U'nirersal-Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Li- | however, able to defeat their project, and Staphylus in 
teratur, i, 318; ii, 787. (B. P.) consequence travelled to Germany. Finding Osiander 
Stapfer, Johann, a Swiss Protestant theologian, | Still in favor on his return, he demanded his own dis- 
was born in 1719, and became preacher at Berne, where , missal, which, somewhat to his surprise, was immedi- 
his sermons were marked with great simplicity, elo- | ately granted; and thereupon he went over to the Ro- 
quence, and practical piety, resulting in the conversion | Man Catholic Church, giving as his only reasons the 
of numbers to evangelical truth. He was also professor | disagreements of Lutheran theologians and the dangers 
of theology in the school of that city, and published a | impending over Protestants. He became councillor to 
Theologia Analytica (1763, 4to), as well as a metrical | the bishop of Breslau, and aided in a reform of the cler- 
version of the Psalms, which has been largely used in | SY, afterwards rendering valuable services in other di- 
the Swiss churches, He died in 1801. His Sermons | rections. He established a good school at Neisse, in 
were collected (Berne, 1761-81, 45 vols. 8vo; with a | Silesia. In 1554 he was made imperial councillor, in 
supplementary vol. in 1805). See Herzog, Real-Ency- | Which capacity he participated in several religious con- 
klop. s. v. ferences, and contributed much towards the advance- 
Stapfer, Johann Friedrich, brother of the ment of the Roman Catholic Church of Austria. While 
preceding, was born in 1718 at Brugg, in the canton of | "etaining that dignity hg was called to Bavaria and 
Aargau. After studying theology and philosophy in | Made curator of the University of Ingolstadt, whose 
Holland and Germany, he returned to Switzerland and , faculty he improved by the appointing of a number of 
became pastor of the important parish of Diesbach, | capable professors. His multifarious labors heightened 
where his vast knowledge rendered him very useful to his reputation to such a degree that he was regarded as 
a wide community. He died in 1775. The following | tbe superior of Eck in scholarship and devotion to the 
are his works, which are largely tinged with the the- | Church, and he was rewarded by promotion to the doc- 
ories of Leibnitz and Wolff: De Conformitate Operum | ‘orate of divinity, though he was a layman and married, 
Divinorum in Mundo Physico et Mystico (Zur. 1741) :— | ud by a donation of a hundred gold crowns in money, 
Institutiones Theologico-polemice: (ibid. 1752) :—Grund- | 8¢companted with a polite letter of approval from pope 
lagen der wahren Religion (ibid. 1746-54, 13 vols.):— Pius IV himself, to which the emperor Ferdinand added 


. dakike `p; ; _ | a patent of nobility and duke Albert of Bavaria an es- 
ee is pri ie ROEDER OC NOIR I, SES TALE tate. He died of consumption, March 5, 1564, and was 
9 i + e . e 


buried in the Franciscan church at Ingolstadt. The 

Stapfer, Philipp Albert, a nephew. of both the | writings of Staphylus were collected by his son Freder- 
foregoing, wae Dom at Berne, Sept. 28, 1766. After. ick, and published in Latin in 1613 at Ingolstadt. A 
studying at Gottingen, he was appointed professor of , list of them is given in Kobolt’s Gelehrten-Lex. They 
belles-lettres in the high-school of his native city in | include works of a polemical character, a Biography of 
1792, and during the stormy times that followed the | Chara an edition of Diodorus Siculus aA Latin 
French invasion (1798) he was a bulwark against the See Nachricht von dem Leben und Schriften Sta- 
unhappy intluences resulting in civil and religious life. phyli, in Strobel’s Miscellen (Nuremb. 1778), i, 3 6q.3 
He rered to privacy ae aua ued ue : olg uF Hartknoch Preussische Kirchen- Hist. (F anci ad M. 
ness, March 27, 1840. Besides contributions to journal- and Lei al 686, 4to); Arnold [Gottfried], Kirchen- u. 
istic literature, he wrote a number of works on religion, Ket ies i (Franef a d M.), pt. ii, vol Sa ah. vin 
philosophy, and morals, and some of a historical and eee aa. S alig, Gesch i 7 ‘Augsb Con fession bis 

-); ; . d ; 


geographical character, which are all enumerated in , 1555 (Halle, 1730, 4to); Planck, Gesch. d. Entstehung 

E s . r ? ? TARR , 
lerzog; eaten dae ee ‘erdnderung u. Bildung unseres protest. Lehrbegriffs 
- StaphYlus, in Grecian mythology, was—1. A son is zur Concordien - Formel (Leips. 1796, 8vo), IV, ii, 
of Bacchus and Ariadne, an Argonaut. 2. A shepherd 949 sq. 


of king (Eneus, to whom the latter taught the art of 
preparing wine, after he had himself discovered the Stapledon, WALTER, an English prelate, was born 
grape. 3. A son of Bacchus and Erigone. The former | (according to Prince) at Annery, in the parish of Monk- 
assumed the form of a grape, which Erigone ate. She | legh, near Great Torrington, Devonshire. Our knowl- 
immediately realized that she was with child, and, in | ¢dge of his history begins with his advancemert to the 
time, gave birth to a son, whom she named Staphylus bishopric in 1307, his installation to which was accom- 
(a grape). apa by eee in of ee ee a He 
Staphylus, Friepricn, a noted theologian of the | W83 Chosen one o tenes: ahi Eee 
ae ofthe 16th century, born at Oarabelick in pontea R a employed aa PMPA oh 
Westphalia, Aug. 17, 1512 (O. S.), and educated at Wit- | ther weighty affairs of State, [n 1375 he accompanied 
tenberg under Luther and Melancthon, became known 3 : A A pea oe p sete et a T a hi 
chietly as an ambitious and equivocal character, and an | °S" a 4 3 a = ws er S ne ane i 
active participant in the theological disputes of his time. teas ean d j E y a p th ae we ae : 
He was, on the recommendation of Melancthon, made ees appoi K PEVA OATS T Mer i 
professor of theology in 1546 at the newly founded Uni- ie A T Kinig e Absence an the n a yu 
versity of Königsberg, and acquired some reputation as ae P she ee T fo ae D w i 5 J S aa 
a lecturer; but he signalized himself more especially by i ee ar ee i n E N Richar d Sta- 
his quarrels with Gnapheus (q. v.) and Osiander (q. v.). i F ee ies rth d f St. P Ps By theorder 
The former, who was the poorly paid rector of the Kö- ee myer ste eee ee as ve he y aad 
nigsberg Gymnasium, had ventured to express the opin- ; ae r . c R bir g en H = ve Pa a 
ion that the theological professors might lecture more ee ee He k f aa ; a Mb eae 
diligently in view of the generous remuneration they | Y Bn aay pa E s C ae 
received, and was in consequence made to suffer petty a il 7 b a DEA til E $ it ege, w iie i 
persecutions from the combined influence of the faculty, a an i i aa aa pen ee pees 
composed of Staphylus, Herzog, and Osiander, until they SCV TAR 
succeeded in having him formally deposed from his of- Staples, Allen, a Methodist Episcopal ministcr, 
fice, as a teacher of false doctrine, and publicly excom- | was born at Cheshire, Mass., July 15,1810. He was li- 
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censed to exhort in 1835, admitted on trial in the Mich- 
igan Conference in 1836, and was appointed to the Sa- 
line Circuit; 1837, Bean Creek mission; 1838, Marshall 
Circuit; 1839, ordained deacon and appointed to Grand 
Rapids mission; 1840, Lyons mission; 1841, superannu- 
ated; 1842, Albion Circuit; 1843, superannuated; 1844, 
ordained elder and appointed to Plymouth Circuit; 
1845, Farmington Circuit; 1846, superannuated. He 
died Oct. 21, 1847. He was modest and unassuming; 
as a Christian, eminent; in his piety, more than in any- 
thing else, lay the secret of his usefulness. His zeal for 
the salvation of men was proverbial. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, iv, 279. 


Staples, John, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Taunton, Mass., in 1743. He graduated at the 
College of New Jersey in 1765, was ordained over the 
church in Westminster, Conn., in 1772, and continued 
pastor until his death, of putrid fever, Feb. 16, 1804. He 
was of moderate Calvinistic views, although disliking 
the views of Hopkins. See Cong. Quurterly, 1860, 
p. 26. 


Stapleton, Tuomas, a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
was born at Henfield, Sussex, England, in 1535. He was 
educated at Canterbury and Winchester, and then re- 
moved to New College, Oxford, where he obtained a 
perpetual fellowship in 1554. In the same reign, that 
of Mary, he was made prebendary of Chichester; but, 
on the accession of Elizabeth, left the kingdom, and 
settled at Louvain, where he distinguished himself by 
his controversial writings against Jewel, Horne, Whit- 
aker, and other eminent divines of the English Church. 
He also visited Paris and Rome; but returned to Lou- 
vain, where he translated Bede’s Church History into 
English. He was made regius professor of divinity at 
Douay, and canon in the Church of St. Amoure. He 
became a Jesuit, but relinquished the order; and was 
appointed regius professor of divinity at Louvain, canon 
of St. Peter’s, and dean of Hillerbeck. He died in 1598. 
His chief works are, Tres Thome: seu Res Geste S. 
Thome A post., S. Thome Archiep. Cant., et Thome Mori: 
— Orationes Funebres (Antwerp, 1577) :—Orationes Cate- 
chetice (ibid, 1598) :—Orationes A cademice Miscellanee 
(ibid. 1602). His works were published collectively at 
Paris in 1620 (4 vols. fol.), to which is prefixed his life 
by Hollendum. 

Star (3355, kokdb; dornp or dorpoy; but “seven 
stars” in Amos v, 8 is MAD, himdh, the “ Pleiades,” as 
rendered in Job ix, 9; xxxviii, 31; and “ day-star” in 2 
Pet. i, 19 is gwogopoc, Venus in the morning). The 
ancient Israelites knew very little of the starry heavens, 
if we may judge from the indications of the Bible, which 
contains no trace of scientific astronomy. We find there 
only the ordinary observations of landsmen (Amos v, 
8), especially shepherds (Psa. viii, 3), for instance, such 
as nomads would observe on open plains (see Von Ham- 
mer in the Fundgruben, i, 1 sq. ; ii, 235 sq.). The patri- 
archs observed the stars (Gen. xxxvil, 9); and metaphors 
drawn from the stellar world, either with reference to 
the countless number of the stars (xxii, 17; Exod. 
xxxii, 13; Nah. iii, 16, etc.), or to their brightness 
(Numb, xxiv, 17; Isa. xiv, 12; Rev. xxii, 16), were ear- 
ly in frequent use (see Lengerke, Daniel, p. 377 8q.). 
The sun and moon, of course, were readily distinguished 
from the other celestial luminaries (Gen. i, 16; Psa. 
cxxxvi, 7; Jer. xxxi, 35) on account of their superior 
size and brilliancy; and from the name as well as pe- 
riod of the latter (13"") the earliest form of monthly 
designation of time was taken. See Monrn. The 
Pheenicians, Babylonians (Chaldeans), and Egyptians, 
whose level country as well as agricultural or naval in- 
terests, and especially the intense brilliancy of their sky 
by night (Hackett, /dlust. of Script. p. 30), inclined 
them to an observation of the heavens, far surpassed 
the Hebrews in astronomical knowledge (see Diod. Sic. 
i, 50, 69, 81; ii, 31; Strabo, xvii, 8, 16; Macrob, Sat. i, 
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19); and the Egyptians were the first to ascertain the 
true length of the solar year (Herod. ii, 4). See YEAR. 

Under the name of stars the Hebrews comprehend- 
ed all constellations, planets, and heavenly bodies, with 
the exception of the sun and moon. No part of the 
visible creation exhibits the glory of the Creator more 
illustriously than the starry heavens (Psa. viii, 3; xix, 
1). The Psalmist, to exalt the power and omniscience 
of Jehovah, represents him as taking a survey of the 
stars as a king taking a review of his army, and know- 
ing the name of every one of his soldiers (cxlvii, 4). 
Among the Hebrews stars were frequently emploved as 
symbols of persons in eminent stations. Thus “the 
star out of Jacob” designates king David, the founder 
of the Hebrew dynasty, according to others the Messi- 
ah (Numb. xxiv, 17; see Georgi, De Stella ex Jacob 
[ Regiom. 1701]; Cotta, ibid. [Tub. 1750]); the eleven 
patriarchs are called “stars” (Gen. xxxvii, 9); so also 
“stars” denote the princes, rulers, and nobles of the earth 
(Dan. viii, 10; Rev. vi, 13; viii, 10, 11; ix, 1; xii, 4). 
Christ is called the “Morning Star,” as he introduced 
the light of the Gospel day, and made a fuller manifes- 
tation of the truths of God than the ancient prophets, 
whose predictions were now accomplished (xxii, 16). 
In allusion to the above prophecy in Numbers, the in- 
famous Jewish impostor Bar-cocab, or, as the Rumans 
called him, Bar-cocheba (q. v.), who appeared in the 
reign of Hadrian, assumed the pompous title of ‘‘ Son of 
a star,” as the name implies, as if he were the star out 
of Jacob; but this false Messiah was destroved by the 
emperor's general, Julius Severus, with an almost in- 
credible number of his deluded followers. Stars were 
likewise the symbols of a deity—“ The star of your god 
Chiun” (Amos v, 26). Probably the figure of a star was 
fixed on the head of the image of a false god. See 
CHIUN. 

The study of the stars very early in the East (as 
eventually in the West likewise, Cesar, Bell. Gall. vi, 
21) led to star-worship (Wisd. xiii, 2); in fact, the re- 
ligion of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, and an- 
cient Arabians was nothing else than astrolatry (Mish- 


i na, Aboda Sara, iv, 7), although at first this relation is 


not so apparent (see Wernsdorf, De Cultu Astrorum 
[ Gedan. 1746]). Hence the Mosaic law sternly warn- 
ed the Israelites against this idolatry (Deut. iv, 19: 
xvii, 3); yet they at length (in the Assyrian period) 
fell into it (1 Kings xxiii, 5,12; Jer. xiv, 13; Ezek. 
viii, 16; Zeph. 1,5). The account given of it by Mai- 
monides is both curious and instructive. “In the days 
of Enos, the son of Seth, the sons of Adam erred with 
great error, and their error was this; and the counsel 
of the wise men became brutish, and Enos himself was 
of them that erred. They said, ‘Forasmuch as God 
hath created these stars and spheres to govern the 
world, and hath set them on high, and imparted honor 
unto them, and they are ministers that minister before 
him, it is meet that men should laud and magnify and 
give them honor.’... So, in process of time, the glorious 
and fearful Name was forgotten out of the mouth of 
all living, and out of their knowledge, and they ac- 
knowledged him not. ... And the priests, and such 
like, thought there was nu God, save the stars and 
spheres, for whose sake, and in whose likeness, they 
made their images; but as for the Rock Everlasting, 
there was no man that did acknowledge him or know 
him, save a few persons in the world, as Enoch, Methu- 
selah, Noah, Shem, and Heber; and in this way did the 
world walk and converse till that pillar of the world, 
Abraham our father, was born.” See STAR-GAZER. 

A brief allusion to a few modern discoveries respect- 
ing the astral bodies may not be uninteresting here, 
especially their inconceivable extent. Astronomers tell 
us that the nearest of the fixed stars is distant from us 
twenty millions of millions of miles; and to give us 
some idea of that mighty interval they tell us that a 
cannon-ball fiving at the rate of five hundred miles an 
hour would not reach that star in less than four mill- 
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ion five hundred and ninety thousand years; and that 
if the earth, which moves with the velocity of more 
than a million and a half miles a day, were to be hurled 
from its orbit, and to take the same rapid flight over 
that immense tract, it would not have arrived at the 
termination of its journey after taking all the time 
which has elapsed since the creation of the world. The 
velocity of light is one hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand miles in a second of time; so that in coming from 
a fixed star of the first magnitude it would take from 
three to twelve years, but in coming from one of the 
twelfth magnitude it would be four thousand years be- 
fore the light reached the earth. They tell us, further, 
what the reason of every man must dispose him to ad- 
mit, that every star is probably a sun irradiating its 
own system of worlds; that the distance between one 
star and another may be presumed to be as great as the 
distance between the nearest of them and our earth; and 
that their instruments enable them to compute not less 
than one hundred millions of those radiant orbs. But 
that number may form but an insignificant fraction of 
the whole; and thus our earth and the system to which 
it belongs may bear no more proportion to the universe 
at large than a drop of water or a particle of sand to 
the whole terraqueous globe. (See Nichols, Architect. 
of the Heavens.) See ASTRONOMY. 

STAR IN THE East (dorno iv ry avaroj, Matt. ii, 
1). The evangelist in the passage cited (ii, 1-12) re- 
lates that at the time of the birth of our Lord there 
came wise men (magi) from the East to Jerusalem to 
inquire after the newly born King of the Jews in order 
that they might offer him presents and worship him. 
A star which they had seen in the East guided them 
to the house where the infant Messiah was. Having 
come into his presence, they presented unto him gifts 
—gold and frankincense and myrrh. See MESSIAH. 

1, Until the last few years the interpretation of this 
phenomenon by theologians in general coincided in the 
main with that which would be given to it by any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence who read the account with 
due attention. Some supernatural light resembling a 
star (perhaps a comet, Origen, Cels. i, 58; see Heyn, 
Sendschrewb. etc. [ Brandenb. 1742]; opposed by Semler, 
Beschreib. ete. [ Halle, 1743]; replied to by Heyn, Bro- 
schiiren, etc. [ Berl. 1743 ]) had appeared in some country 
(possibly Persia) far to the east of Jerusalem to men 
who were versed in the study of celestial phenomena, 
conveying to their minds a supernatural impulse to re- 
pair to Jerusalem, where they would find a new-born 
king. It supposed them to be followers, and possibly 
priests, of the Zend religion, whereby they were led to 
expect a Redeemer in the person of the Jewish infant. 
At all events, these wise men were Chaldean magi. 
During many centuries, the magi had been given to 
the study of astronomy and had corrupted and disfig- 
ured their scientific knowledge by astrological specula- 
tions and dreams, A conviction had long been spread 
threughout the East that about the commencement of 
our æra a great and victorious prince, or the Messiah, 
was to be born (Lucan, i, 529; Sueton. Ces. 88; Seneca, 
Nat. Quest. i, 1; Josephus, War, vi, 5, 3; Servius, Ad 
. Virg. Ecl. ix, 47; Justin, xxxvii, 2; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 
12). His birth was, in consequence of words of Sacred 
Scripture (Numb. xxiv, 17), connected with the appear- 
ance of a star. Calculations seem to have led the as- 
trological astronomers of Mesopotamia to fix the time 
for the advent of this king in the latter days of Herod, 
and the place in the land of Judæa (see Tacit. Hist. v, 
13; Sueton. Vesp. iv). On arriving at Jerusalem, after 
diligent inquiry and consultation with the priests and 
learned men who could naturally best inform them, 
they were directed to proceed to Bethlehem. The star 
which they had seen in the East reappeared to them 
and preceded them (mpoñyev avrovc), until it took up 
its station over the place where the young child was 
(ewe AJwy ioradn iravw où hv rò wadiov). The 
whole matter, that is, was supernatural; forming a por- 
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tion of that divine pre-arrangement whereby, in his 
deep humiliation among men, the child Jesus was hon- 
ored and acknowledged by the Father as his beloved 
Son in whom he was well pleased. Thus the lowly 
shepherds who kept their nightly watch on the plains 
near Bethlehem, together with all that remained of 
the highest and best philosophy of the East, are alike 
the partakers and the witnesses of the glory of him who 
was “born in the city of David, a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord.” Such is substantially the account 
which, until the earlier part of the present century, 
would have been given by orthodox divines of the star 
of the magi. The solid learning and free conjecture of 
Christian divines have combined with the unfriendly 
daring of infidelity to cast difficulties on the particulars 
involved in this passage of Holy Writ. Much has been 
written by friends and enemies on the subject. The 
extreme rationalistic view is given by Strauss (Leben 
Jesu, i, 249). See Jesus CHRIST. 

2. Latterly, however, a very different opinion has 
gradually become prevalent upon the subject. The 
star has been displaced from the category of the super- 
natural, and has been referred to the ordinary astro- 
nomical phenomenon of a conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn. The idea originated with Kepler, 
who, among many other brilliant but untenable fancies, 
supposed that if he could identify a conjunction of the 
above-named planets with the Star of Bethlehem he 
would thereby be able to determine, on the basis of cer- 
tainty, the very difficult and obscure point of the An- 
nus Domini. Kepler’s suggestion was worked out by 
Dr. Ideler of Berlin, and the results of his calculations 
certainly do, on the first impression, seem to show a 
very specious accordance with the phenomena of the 
star in question. We purpose, then, in the first place, 
to state what celestial phenomena did occur with refer- 
ence to the planets Jupiter and Saturn at a date as- 
suredly not very distant from the time of our Saviour’s 
birth, and then to examine how far they fulfil, or fail 
to fulfil, the conditions required by the narrative in 
Matthew. (In this discussion we freely use the mate- 
rials afforded in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, with addi- 
tions from other sources.) 

In the month of May, B.C. 7, a conjunction of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn occurred not far from the 
first point of Aries, the planets rising in Chaldza about 
three and a half hours before the sun. Kepler made 
his calculations and found that Jupiter and Saturn were 
in conjunction in the constellation Pisces (a fish is the 
astrological symbol of Judæa) in the latter half of the 
year of Rome 747, and were joined by Mars in 748. It 
appears that Jupiter and Saturn came together for the 
first time on May 20 in the twentieth degree of the 
constellation of the Fishes. Jupiter then passed by 
Saturn towards the north. About the middle of Sep- 
tember they were, near midnight, both in opposition to 
the sun—Saturn in the thirteenth, Jupiter in the fif- 
teenth degree—heing distant from each other about a 
degree and a half. They then drew nearer. On Oct. 27 
there was a second conjunction in the sixteenth degree, 
and on Nov. 12 there took place a third conjunction in 
the fifteenth degree of the same constellation. In the 
two last conjunctions the interval between the planets 
amounted to no more than a degree, so that to the un- 
assisted eve the rays of the one planet were absorbed 
in those of the other, and the two bodies would appear 
as one. The two planets went past each other three 
times, came very near together, and showed themselves 
all night long for months in conjunction with each oth- 
er, as if they would never separate again. 

It is said that on astrological grounds such a con- 
junction could not fail to excite the attention of men 
like the magi, and that in consequence partly of their 
knowledge of Balaam’s prophecy, and partly from the 
uneasy persuasion then said to be prevalent that some 
great one was to be born in the East, these magi com- 
menced their journey to Jerusalem. Supposing them 


at least seven months, the planets were observed to 
separate slowly until the end of July, when, their mo- 
tions becoming retrograde, they again came into con- 
junction by the end of September. At that time there 
can be no doubt Jupiter would present to astronomers, 
especially in so clear an atmosphere, a magnificent spec- 
tacle. It was then at its most brilliant apparition, for 
it was at its nearest approach both to the sun and to 
the earth. Not far from it would be seen its duller and 
much less conspicuous companion, Saturn. This glori- 
ous spectacle continued almost unaltered for several 
days, when the planets again slowly separated, then 
came to a halt, when, by reassuming a direct motion, 
Jupiter again approached to a conjunction for the third 
time with Saturn just as the magi may be supposed to 
have entered the holy city. To complete the fascina- 
tion of the tale, about an hour and a half after sunset 
the two planets might be seen from Jerusalem, hanging, 
as it were, in the meridian, and suspended over Bethle- 
hem in the distance. These celestial phenomena thus 
described are, it will be seen, beyond the reach of ques- 
tion, and at the first impression they assuredly appear 
to fulfil the conditions of the star of the magi. 

The first circumstance which created a suspicion to 
the contrary arose from an exaggeration, unaccounta- 
ble for any man having a claim to be ranked among as- 
tronomers, on the part of Dr. Ideler himself, who de- 
scribed the two planets as wearing the appearance of 
one bright but diffused light to persons having weak 
eyes (ii, 407). Not only is this imperfect eyesight in- 
flicted upon the magi, but it is quite certain that had 
they possessed any remains of eyesight at all they 
could not have failed to see, not a single star, but two 
planets at the very considerable distance of double the 
moon's apparent diameter. Had they been even twen- 
ty times closer, the duplicity of the two stars must 
have been apparent; Saturn, moreover, rather confusing 
than adding to the brilliance of his companion. This 
forced blending of the two lights into one by Dr. Ideler 
was still further improved by dean Alford in the first 
edition of his very valuable and suggestive Greek Tes- 
tament, who, indeed, restores ordinary sight to the magi, 
but represents the planets as forming a single star of 
surpassing brightness, although they were certainly at 
more than double the distance of the sun’s apparent 
diameter. Exaggerations of this description induced 
the Rev. Charles Pritchard, honorable secretary of the 
Royal Astronomical Society (in the Memoirs of the Roy- 
al Astronomical Society, vol. xxv), to undertake the 
very formidable labor of calculating afresh an ephemeris 
of the planets Jupiter and Saturn and of the sun from 
May to December, B.C. 7. The result was to confirm 
the fact of there being three conjunctions during the 
above period, though somewhat to modify the dates as- 
signed to them by Dr. Ideler. Similar results, also, have 
been obtained by Encke, and a December conjunction 
has been confirmed by the astronomer royal. No celes- 
tial phenomena, therefore, of ancient date are so cer- 
tainly ascertained as the conjunctions in question. 

We will now proceed to examine to what extent, or, 
as it will be seen, to how slight an extent, the De- 
cember conjunction fulfils the conditions of the narra- 
tive of Matthew. We can hardly avoid a feeling of 
regret at the dissipation of so fascinating an illusion; 
but we are in quest of the truth rather than of a pict- 
ure, however beautiful. 

(a.) We are profoundly ignorant of any system of 
astrology as held by the magi in question; but sup- 
posing that some system did exist, it nevertheless is 
inconceivable that solely on the ground of astrological 
reasons men would be induced to undertake a seven 
months’ journey. As to the widely spread and preva- 
lent expectation of some powerful personage about to 
show himself in the East, the fact of its existence de- 
pends on the testimony of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Jo- 


ing to Vespasian, in A.D. 69, which date was seventy- 
five years, or two generations, after the conjunctions in 
question! ‘The well-known and often-quoted words of 
Tacitus are, “ eo ipso tempore;” of Suetonius, “eo tem- 
pore;” of Josephus, “card roy kaipòv ixsivoy ;” all 
pointing to A.D. 69, and not to B.C.7. Seeing, then. 
that these writers refer to no general uneasy expecta- 
tion as prevailing in B.C. 7, it can have formed no rea- 
son for the departure of the magi. Furthermore, it is 
quite certain that in the February of B.C. 66 (Pritchard, 
in Transactions of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. 
xxv), a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn occurred in 
the constellation of Pisces, closer than the one on Dec. 
4, B.C. 7. If, therefore, astrological reasons alone im- 
pelled the magi to journey to Jerusalem in the latter 
instance, similar considerations would have impelled 
their fathers to take the same journey fifty-nine years 
before. 

(b.) But even supposing the magi did undertake the 
journey at the time in question, it seems impossible 
that the conjunction of December, B.C. 7, can on any 
reasonable grounds be considered as fulfilling the con- 
ditions in Matt. 11,9. The circumstances are as follows: 
On Dec. 4 the sun set at Jerusalem at 5 P.M. Suppoe 
ing the magi to have then commenced their journey to 
Bethlehem, they would first see Jupiter and his dull 
and somewhat distant companion one and a half bvur 
distant from the meridian in a south-east direction. and 
decidedly to the east of Bethlehem. By the time thev 
came to Rachel’s tomb (see Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 564) 
the planets would be due south of them on the merid- 
ian, and no longer over the hill of Bethlehem (see the 
maps of Van de Velde and of Tobler), for that village 
(see Robinson, as above) bears from Rachel's tomb S 
5° E.+8° declension =S. 13° E. The road then takes 
a turn to the east, and ascends the hill near to its west- 
ern extremity; the planets, therefore, would now be ca 
their right hands, and a little behind them: the “ star.” 
therefore, ceased altogether to go “before them” as a 
guide. Arrived on the hill and in the village, it be- 
came physically impossible for the star to stand over 
any house whatever close to them, seeing that it was 
now visible far away beyond the hill to the west, sad 
far off in the heavens at an altitude of 57°. As they ad- 
vanced, the star would of necessity recede, and under so 
circumstances could it be said to stand “over” (ire- 
vw) any house, unless at the distance of miles from 
the place where they were. Thus the two heavenly 
bodies altogether fail to fulfil either of the conditions 
implied in the words zponyev avrove or iorady ire- 
vw. A star, if vertical, would appear to stand over anv 
house or object to which a spectator might chance to 
be near; but a star at an altitude of 57° could appear to 
stand over no house or object in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the observer. It is scarcely necessary to mid 
that if the magi had left the Jaffa Gate before sunset, 
they would not have seen the planets at the outset; 
and if they had left Jerusalem later, the “star” woebt 
have been a more useless guide than before. Thus the 
beautiful phantasm of Kepler and Ideler which has fæ- 
cinated so many writers vanishes before the more per- 
fect daylight of investigation, so far as it is proposed Ke 
an explanation of the guidance to Bethlehem. The a» 
tronomica] phenomena, however, may have incited thes 
in part to their visit to Judæa. 

Kepler’s ideas may be found in the essay De Jem 
Christi Servatoris Nostri Vero Anno Nutulstew, ant 
more fully in De Vero Anno guo sEternus Det Furs 
Humanam Naturam Assumpsit (Frankf. 1614). He» 
view was taken up and presented with approbatiwa tə 
the literary world by a learned prelate of the Lutherss 
Church, bishop Mitnter (Der Stern der Weisen [ Copenh. 
1827]). It also gained approval from the celebrated a 
tronomer Schubert, of Petersburg (Vermischte Scin‘- 
ten (Stuttg. 1823]). The learned and accurate ldeire 
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( Handb. der Chronologie, ii, 399 sq.) reviewed the en- 
tire subject and signified his agreement. Hase and De 
Wette, however, have stated objections. A recent writ- 
er of considerable merit, Wieseler (Chronolog. Synop. der 
4 Evangelien [| Hamb. 1843 ]), has applied this theory of 
Kepler’s in conjunction with a discovery that he has 
made from some Chinese astronomical tables, which 
show that in the year of Rome 750 a comet appeared in 
the heavens and was visible for seventy days. Wiese- 
ler’s opinion is that the conjunction of the planets ex- 
cited and fixed the attention of the magi, but that their 
guiding-star was the comet. A modern writer of great 
ability (Dr. Wordsworth) has suggested the antithesis 
to Kepler's speculation regarding the star of the magi, 
viz. that the star was visible to the magi alone. It is 
<lifficult to see what is gained or explained by the hy- 
pothesis. The song of the multitude of the heavenly 
host was published abroad in Bethlehem, the journey 
of the magi thither was no secret whispered in a corner. 
Why, then, should the heavenly light, standing as a 
beacon of glory over the place where the young child 
was, be concealed from all eyes but theirs, and form no 
part in that series of wonders which the Virgin Mother 
kept and pondered in her heart? A writer in the Journ. 
of Suc. Lit, April, 1857, argues that the magi found the 
iufant Christ at Nazareth, not at Bethlehem; but this 
is opposed to the indications of the narrative. See 
BETHLEHEM, 

The works which have been written on the subject 
are referred to by Walch, Biblioth. Theol. ii, 422 sq. ; 
Thiess, Krit. Comment. ii, 350 sq.; Volbeding, Index 
Programmatum, p. 14; Elsner, in the Symb. Liter. Brem. 
I, ii, 42 sg. Additional monographs to those there or 
above cited are the following: Reccard, De Stella que 
Mugis Apparuit ( Regiom. 1766); Kepler, Die Weisen 
aus d. Orient, in the Rintelsch. A nzeig. 1770, p.4; Sommel, 
De Stella Nati Regis Judeor, (Lond, 1771); Velthusen, 
Der Stern d. Weisen (Hamb. 1783); Thiess, Die Magier 
and thr Stern (ibid. 1790); Anger, Der Stern d. Weisen 
(Leips. 1847); Trench, Star of the Wise Men (Lond. 
1850). See MAG. 


STAR, GoLpey, in the Greek Church, is an instru- 
ment used by the Greeks in the liturgy, and is a star of 
precious metal surmounted by a cross, which is placed 
on the paten to cover the host and support a veil from 
contact with the eucharist. It recalls the mystic star 
of the magi, and is called the Asteriscus. In the Latin 
Church it is a vessel for the exhibition of the host at 
the communion of the pope on Easter-day. One with 
twelve rays is used to cover the paten when carried by 
the cardinal-deacon to communicate the eucharist to 
the pope. 


Starck, Johann August, a German Cryptocath- 
olic, was born in 1741, at Schwerin, where his father 
was preacher, and studied theology at Göttingen, at the 
same time entering zealously the order of Freemasons 
there. After a visit of several years at St. Petersburg, 
he travelled, in 1765, over England, and finally went to 
Paris, but returned in 1768 to St. Petersburg. In 1769 
he was appointed professor of Oriental languages at 
Königsberg, and for several vears served as court- 
preacher. becoming professor and doctor of theology in 
1776. He afterwards fell into disrepute as unorthodox, 
in consequence of several publications (for which see 
Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v.), and after becoming suc- 
cessively professor of philosophy at Mitau (1777) and 
court-preacher at Darmstadt (1781), he finally adopted 
Roman Catholic associations, and died in 1816, with the 
apparatus for the celebration of the mass in his house. 


Starck, Johann Friedrich, a German theologi- 
an, was born Oct. 10, 1680, at Hildesheim, studied theol- 
ogy at Giessen, was appointed in 1715 as pastor of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and died July 17, 1756. He is widely 
known through his Tägliches Handbuch in guten und bösen 
Tagen (Frankf. 1727; 48th ed. 1870) and Morgen- und 
A bendundachten frommer Christen auf alle Tage im Jahre 
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(9th ed. 1862). He also published other devotional books, 
and Commentarius in Prophetam Ezechielem (Frankf. 
1731). See Theol. Universal-Lexikon, s. v.; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 1256 sq.; First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 378; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 220; ii, 390, 398, 788; 
Koch, Gesch. d, deutsch. Kirchenliedes, iv, 543 sq. (B. P.) 


Star-gazer (023123 mn, Isa. xlvii, 13), an astro- 
nomical observer, for which the Chaldsans were famous, 
See Astronomy. In Dan. ii, 27; iv, 7; v,7, 11, the pro- 
fessed astrologers or calculators of nativities (Gazerin’, 
Chald. 1TA, “ soothsayers”) are named. (The term 
there rendered “ astrologers,” DDR, ashshaphim’, 
means conjecturers only.) Diodorus Siculus (ii, 30, 31) 
says of the Chaldæans, “ They assert that the greatest 
attention is given to the five stars called planets, which 
they name interpreters; so called because, while the 
other stars have a fixed path, they alone, by forming 
their own course, show what things will come to pass, 
thus interpreting to men the will of the gods; for to 
those who study them carefully they foretell events, 
partly by their rising, partly by their setting, and also 
by their color. Sometimes they show heavy winds, at 
others rains, at others excess of heat. The appearance 
of comets, eclipses of the sun, earthquakes, and, in gen- 
eral, anything extraordinary, has, in their opinion, an 
injurious or beneficial effect, not only on nations and 
countries, but kings and even common individuals; and 
they consider that those stars contribute very much of 
good or of ill in relation to the births of men; and in 
consequence of the nature of these things, and of the 
study of the stars, they think they know accurately the 
events that befall mortals.” Comets were, for the most 
part, considered heralds of evil tidings (Josephus, War, 
vi, 5,3). The Orientals of the present day hold astrology 
in honor (Niebuhr, Bed. p. 120), and stipendiary astrol- 
ogers form a part of their court (Kämpfer, A men. p. 57, 
82). See ASTROLOGY. 


Stark, Andrew, LL.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born in the parish of Slamannan, County of Stirling, Scot- 
land, Aug. 3, 1791, of pious parents in easy circumstances. 
At a very early age Andrew manifested a love of study ; 
he received his first instructions in Latin in his own 
parish school, but was soon transferred to the grammar- 
school at Falkirk, and afterwards to a school at Denny 
Loanhead. In the beginning of 1805 he entered the Uni 
versity of Glasgow, which he attended for six successive 
winters, graduating in April, 1811, with the degree of 
A.M. After leaving the university he taught a public 
school near Falkirk with great success for upwards of 
two years. He pursued his theological studies at the 
seminary in Edinburgh, then under the superintendence 
of the Rev. Prof. Paxton. Upon leaving the seminary 
he went to London (Chelsea), where he engaged as a 
classical teacher in a bvarding-school, under the Rev. 
Weeden Butler, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
Capt. Frederick Marryat, the distinguished novelist, was 
one of his pupils. Providential circumstances and care- 
ful reflection directed him to the ministry, and he was 
soon licensed by the Associate Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
His first sermon was preached Oct. 26, 1817, in the pul- 
pit of his cousin, Rev. Dr. Stark, of Denny Loanhead; 
and it was a singular coincidence that he preached for 
the last time in his life in the same pulpit. His first 
settlement as pastor was over the congregation of South 
Shields, Sept. 16, 1818; but after a few months he re- 
signed, and the Presbytery reluctantly dissolved the 
pastoral relation, June 14, 1819. For a year he was em- 
ployed as a private tutor in the family of Sir Frederick 
Vane. In June, 1820, he proceeded once more to London, 
and near the end of August embarked for New York, 
where he arrived Oct. 6. He came to this country 
without any fixed purpose as to employment, willing to 
teach or preach as Providence might seem to direct. 
For a year he preached occasionally, and superintended 
the studies of two or three boys, the sons of wealthy 
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gentlemen in the city of New York. Dr. Mason, who 
was then president of Dickinson College, proposed to 
him to become a professor in that institution, and he 
was not disinclined to listen to this proposal; but just at 
this time circumstances occurred which led him to de- 
vote his life wholly to the ministry. The Associate 
Presbyterian Church (then in Nassau Street, afterwards 
in Grand Street, and now in Thirty-fourth Street) in the 
city of New York, which had lately lost its pastor, the 
Rev. Thomas Hamilton, invited Mr. Stark at first to be- 
come their stated supply, and soon to become their pas- 
tor, and he was installed in the early part of May, 1822. 
Under his care the Church grew, by gradual and health- 
ful accessions, and became distinguished for its stability. 
He was honored with the degree of LL.D. by the Uni- 
versity of London about the year 1844 or 1845. Dr. Stark 
labored incessantly for the moral and spiritual welfare 
of his people; many sought his counsel and advice in 
their worldly affairs, and some who became wealthy at- 
tributed their success to his judicious advice and assist- 
ance. He secured both the respect and love of his peo- 
ple, who on many occasions manifested their high regard 
for him by the most delicate and kindly acts. Dr. Stark 
had naturally a good constitution, but it had been greatly 
impaired by a violent fever in London before he came to 
the United States. At length he became so enfeebled 
that his physician urged him to make a visit to his na- 
tive country, and accordingly he embarked for England 
July 3, 1849. Soon after his arrival in Scotland his symp- 
toms became much more unfavorable, and he died Sept. 
18, 1849, at Denny Loanhead, in the house of his cousin, 
the Rev. Dr. Stark. His remains were brought to New 
York, and interred in Greenwood Cemetery. In person 
Dr. Stark was of medium height, and of symmetrical and 
graceful proportion ; his high forehead and dark piercing 
eyes indicated a mind of more than ordinary power. In 
manner he was dignified and courteous, yet pleasing and 
affable. To a stranger he might seem distant and re- 
served, but those who knew him well and had his con- 
fidence found him frank and cordial. He never professed 
what he did not feel, and abhorred hypocrisy and shams 
in all their forms. As a scholar he had few superiors. 
In the classics, in history, theology, philosophy, and in 
general literature, he was competent to fill the chair of 
a professor. Such was his familiarity with Homer’s 
Iliad that he was heard to say that if the last copy of 
it were lost from the world, he thought he could repro- 
duce it without much difficulty. As a preacher hc was 
not an orator, in the popular sense, vet he had the power 
of securing the attention of his hearers. He made most 
careful preparation; in early life he wrote out his ser- 
mons in full, and committed them to memory; but later 
he usually wrote very full outlines of his sermons, study- 
ing his subject with great care, rendering it both instruc- 
tive and interesting. In expository preaching he had 
few equals. His correct learning and superior culture, 
his extensive and varied knowledge of literature, both 
ancient and modern, enabled him to illustrate and en- 
force the truths which he proclaimed with peculiar apt- 
ness, beauty, and power. His preaching was calculated 
to awaken sinners to thoughtfulness, and make enlight- 
ened and stable Christians; his manner in the pulpit 
was solemn and impressive; his fervor and unction con- 
vinced every hearer that he magnified his office and felt 
what he uttered. As a pastor he was conscientiously 
faithful, and watched with tender care the flock over 
which God had placed him as overseer. He was prompt 
in all his engagements, and never failed to fulfil an ap- 
pointment, He was more frequently seen in the homes 
of the poor than in the mansions of the rich; he formed 
his estimate of men not by their wealth or rank, but by 
their worth, and especially by their piety. The worthy 
poor and the distressed found in him a tender sympathy 
and a firm friend. He was generous, but unostentatious 
in his charities, keeping his benefactions a profound se- 
cret. fis whole life, public and private, was in keeping 
with his high calling; he was a living epistle known 
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and read of all men, a noble Christian gentleman, and a 
faithful ambassador for Christ. Dr. Stark was married 
May 8, 1823, to Ellen, daughter of John and Mary 
McKie, of New York. They had five children—three 
daughters and two sons. The eldest son, John M.. was 
graduated at Union College in 1849, and subsequentiy 
at the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and had the position of surgeon under the government 
in the late war of the Rebellion; the eldest daughter is 
married to the Rev. Andrew Shiland. Dr. Stark was 
an ornate and instructive writer, and, when he cheese, 
both sharp and racy. Some of his productions may be 
mentioned: Charitable Exertions an Evidence of a Gra- 
cious State, a sermon :—A Metrical Version of the Psalms 
of David Defended:—A Biography of Rev. James White, 
prefixed to the Sermons of the latter:— A Lecture on 
Marriage :—Remarks on a Pamphlet by the Associate 
Presbytery of Albany, in a Letter to the Associate Con- 
gregation of Grand Street :—-A History of the Secession, 
published in the Associate Presbytertan Magazine, to 
which publication he contributed largely. (W. P.S.) 


Stark, Heinrich Benedict, professor of Oriental 
languages at Leipsic, was born in 1672, and died July 18, 
1727. He wrote, PIPI IN, Lux Grammatice Hebrai- 
ce ex Clariss. hujus Lingue Luminibus, etc. (2d ed. Lips. 
1705, and often; last ed. by Bosseck, 1764) :—Luz Ac 
centuationis Hebratce (ibid. 1707) :—H ebraismi Etymolo- 
gici (ibid. 1709) :—Note Selecte in Loca Dubia ac Dificil. 
Pent., Jos., etc. (ibid. 1714). See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
378; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 115, 195, 
240, 268; ii, 788; Steinschneider, Bibliogr. Handbuch, 
p. 135. (B. P.) 


Stark, Jedediah Lathrop, a Dutch Reformed 
minister, was born at New London, Conn., March 6, 1793. 
He was a graduate of Brown University in the class of 
1818. He spent two years in theological study. and 
in the autumn of 1820 was ordained pastor of the West 
Parish Church (Congregational) in Brattleborough, Vt.. 
where he preached for fourteen years (1820-34). and 
then removed to Buel, N. Y., and was pastor of a Church 
in that place eight years (1834-42). In 1842 he accept- 
ed an invitation to become the minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Mohawk, N. Y., where he remained 
sixteen years (1842-58). The last four years of his life 
he was unable to perform much ministerial service on 
account of ill-health. He died at Mohawk, N. Y.. Oct. 
18, 1862. (J. C. S.) 


Stark, Mark Y. a Presbyterian minister. was bom 
at Dunfermline, Scotland, Nov. 9, 1799. He was edu- 
cated at Essex, England, graduated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity in 1821, studicd theology at the same university, 
was licensed by Glasgow Presbytery of the National 
Church of Scotland, and afterwards travelled on the 
Continent and extended his studies, attending lectures 
at the University of France as well as at Berlin. In 
1833 he emigrated to Canada, and was soon after in- 
stalled as pastor of the congregations at Ancaster and 
Dundas. He occupied the moderator’s chair of the last 
synod held before the division of the Church in Canada, 
and of the first Free Church Synod in Kingston in 1844. 
In 1861, when the “ union” of the churches at Canada 
was consummated, it met with his hearty approval. In 
1862, on account of infirm health, he resigned his charge, 
and died Jan. 24, 1866, See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1867, p. 483. 


Starke, CHRISTOPH, a German divine. was bom 
March 21, 1684, at Freienwalde, and died Dec. 12. 1744, 
as pastor primarius at Driesen, in the Neumark. He is 
best known as the editor of Synopsis Bibliothece Ere- 
getice in Viet N, Testamentum (1733-41, 9 vola.: repub- 
lished at Berlin 1865-68). See Theol. Universal- Ler. 
s. v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 378; Winer, Zandb. der theol. 
Literatur, i, 186; ii, 788. (B. P.) 

Starkodder, in Norse mythology, was a monstrous 
giant of Danish race who is said to have had eight 
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hands. He became celebrated throughout the world | odist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Wilkes 


on account of his Titanic deeds, and lived to the age of 
250 years. 


Starobradtzi is the official name of a numerous 


class of Russian dissenters who called themselves Staro- f 


vertzi. See Russtan SECTS, § i, 4. 


Starr, Charles, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was recommended and admitted into the 
Oneida Conference, September, 1834. He continued in 
the active ministry until his superannuation, about 
1860. He was killed by the cars being thrown from 
the track of the New York Central Railroad, March 23, 
1865. He served once as delegate to the General Con- 
ference. Mr. Starr was a preacher of more than ordi- 
nary gifts, and very successful in winning souls to 
Christ. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1865, p. 69. 


Starr, Frederick, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1826. He was con- 
verted when ten years of age; graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1846, and at the Theological Seminary at Au- 
burn, N. Y., in 1849, Early in 1850 he turned his steps 
westward, and, under Dr. Bullard, began his labors as a 
city missionary in St. Louis; was ordained and installed 
by Lexington Presbytery as pastor of the Church in 
Weston, Mo., Nov. 17, 1850. While in Weston the 
question of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise be- 
gan to be agitated. On a visit to Auburn he took oc- 
casion to lay the facts in his possession, on this question, 
before the Hon. Wm. H. Seward and afterwards before 
Horace Greeley, but these gentlemen regarded them 
“as idle tales.” Mr. Greeley, however, admitted into the 
columns of his paper (the Tribune) two articles which 
Mr. Starr wrote on this subject. In 1853 Starr wrote 
a pamphlet styled Letters for the People on the Present 
Crisis, which his father had privately printed, and 
mailed from New York to all the foremost men and 
newspapers of the country. The aspect of the political 
heavens was becoming day by day more and more 
threatening. The Missouri Compromise was repealed 
May 25, 1854. The Platte County Self-defensive As- 
sociation, composed chiefly of planters, was formed for 
the purpose of banishing from Weston and the whole 
surrounding country all the open and suspected friends 
of freedom. Another association was soon formed an 
called the Blue Lodge, the sole reliance of which was 
upon deeds of violence. The elders of his Church now 
advised him to leave the city, and he and his family 
left for Rochester, N. Y., where he arrived in the spring 
of 1855. He now took charge of the interests of the 
Western Educational Society, and to him the Auburn 
Theological Seminary is indebted for a very large share 
of its endowments and popularity. In June, 1862, he 
resigned this agency and was installed as pastor of the 
Church of Penn Yan, N. Y.; in April, 1865, he became 
pastor of the North Presbyterian Church, St. Lonis, 
Mo. He died Jan. 8, 1867. Mr. Starr was characterized 
by his strong conviction of principle and duty, He 
was thorough, fearless, untiring, and large - hearted. 
See Plumley, Presb. Church, etc. p.400; Wilson, Presb. 

Hist, Almanac, 1868, p. 227. (J. L. S.) 


Starr, John Walcott, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Guilford, Conn., March 9, 1848. He grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1871, and at the New Haven 
Theological Seminary in 1873. Soon after graduation 
he engaged in missionary labor in the town of Stratton, 
and in the following year he went to the town of 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. He accepted an invitation from the 
Home Missionary Society of New Hampshire to preach 
in West Stewartstown. He was ordained to this work 
June 18, 1875. His labors were of a short period, and 
he was early called to his reward. Young, and his life 
full of promise of great usefulness to the Church, he 
was called to labor in a higher sphere. He died in 
1875. (W. P.S.) 


Starr, John Wesley (1), a minister of the Meth- 


County, Ga., Aug. 7, 1806, and associated himself with 
the Church when fourteen years of age. He was li- 
censed to preach Sept. 17, 1830, and in 1833 was admitted 
i into the Georgia Conference. In 1839 he was trans- 
erred to the Alabama Conference; superannuated in 
1848; agent for the Oak Bowery Female Institute in 
1849; in 1866 again superannuated, and so remained 
until his death, in Bibb County, Feb. 24, 1870. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1870, p. 438. 


Starr, John Wesley (2), a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Henry 
County, Ga., Oct. 23, 1830, and was converted in 1841. 
He was educated at Oxford, Ga.; was admitted on 
trial into the Georgia Conference in 1852, and sent to 
Mobile, where he died within a year. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1853, 
p. 479. 


Starr, William H., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Edentown, N. C., 
May 7, 1798. He was converted when twenty-two, 
and was admitted into the Virginia Conference, Janua- 

| ry, 1816. In 1843-44 he was a supernumerary ; active 
in 1845; chaplain of the Seaman’s Bethel from 1846 to 
1848; and in 1850 became again a supernumerary. - 
After serving as colporteur two months, he acted for 
three years as agent of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, and then of the Virginia Colonization Society till 
the close of 1858. He was supernumerary with appoint- 
ment from 1862 to 1864, when he became superannuated, © 
and held that relation until his death, near Murfrees- 
borough, N. C., Feb. 14, 1867. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1867, p. 102. 


Stars, Seven, the Great Bear, which never sets, and 
is the emblem of the everlasting state of the Catholic 
Church (Rev. i, 20). 


Stata Mater, a Roman divinity to whom an 
image was dedicated in the forum, and whose rites con- 
sisted in the lighting of fires nightly before her image. 
She was regarded as a protectress against damage by 
fire, and was supposed to be either a wife of Vulcan or 
identical with the goddess Vesta. 


State and Church. See CHURCH AND STATE. 


Stater (crarnp; Vulg. stater; A. V. “a piece of 
money ;” margin, “ stater”), a coin of frequent occurrence 
in the Greco-Roman period. See Money. 

1. The term stater, from torn, to stand, is held to 
signify a coin of a certain weight, but perhaps means a 
standard coin. It is not restricted by the Greeks to a 
single denomination, but is applied to standard coins of 
gold, electrum, and silver. The gold staters were di- 
drachms of the later Phoenician and the Attic talents, 
which, in this denomination, differ only about four grains 
troy. Of the former talent were the Daric staters, or 
Darics (orarijpeg AapeKoi, Aaperkoi), the famous Per- 
sian gold pieces [see Daric], and those of Croesus 
(Kporoeior); of the latter, the stater of Athens. The 
electrum staters were coined by the Greek towns on 
the west coast of Asia Minor: the most famous were 
those of Cyzicus (crarijpeg KuZtcnvoi, Kudtxnvor), 
which weigh about 248 grains. They are of gold and 
silver, mixed in the proportion, according to ancient au- 
thority—for we believe these rare coins have not been 
analyzed—of three parts of gold to one of silver (Pliny, 
Hist, Nat. xxxiii, 4, 23). The gold was alone reckoned 
in the value, for it is said (Demosth. in Phorm. p. 914) 
that one of these coins was equal to 28 Athenian silver 
drachms; while the Athenian gold stater, weighing 
about 132 grains, was equal (Xenoph. A nab, i, 7,8) to 
20 (20 : 132: 128 : 184+, or 4 of a Cyzicene stater). This 
stater was thus of 184+ grains, and equivalent to a di- 
drachm of the Æginetan talent. The staters of Cro- 
sus, which were the oldest gold coins that came to 
Greece (Herod. i, 54), have about the same weight as 





tioned as being in circulation in Greece; those of Lamp- 
sacus, which in all specimens hitherto seen have ex- 
actly the weight of a daric; of Phocea (Thucyd. iv, 
52; Demosth. in Bæot. p. 1019); of Corinth (Pollux, 
iv, 174; ix, 80); and those of Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander the Great, who issued them of the weight 
of Attic didrachms. Thus far the stater is always a di- 
drachm. In silver, however, the term was in later 
times applied to the tetradrachm of Athens (Phot. s. v. 
Eraro; Hesych. s. v. MAaveec Aavpwricai), and at- 
tempts have been made to prove that even in the time 
of Thucydides the tetradrachm bore the name of stater 
(Thucyd. iii, 70, Dr. Arnold’s note). The term stater 
was also applied to the gold tetradrachms (commonly 
called octodrachms) of the Ptolemies (Josephus, Ant. iii, 
8,2). There can therefore be no doubt that the name 
stater was applied to the standard denomination of 
both metals, and does not positively imply either a di- 
drachm or a tetradrachm. See DipRACHM. 

2. In the New Test. the stater is once mentioned, in 

the narrative of the miracle of the sacred tribute-money. 
At Capernaum the receivers of the didrachms (ot ra 
Oidpaxpa AapBavovrec) asked Peter whether his mas- 
ter paid the didrachms, The didrachm refers to the 
yearly tribute paid by every Hebrew into the treasury 
of the Temple. It has been supposed by some ancient 
and modern commentators that the civil tribute is here 
referred to; but by this explanation the force of our 
Lord’s reason for freedom from the payment seems to 
be completely missed. The sum was half a shekel, 
called by the Sept. rò jay roù duWpaypov. The plain 
inference would therefore be that the receivers of sacred 
tribute took their name from the ordinary coin or weight 
of metal, the shekel, of which each person paid half. 
See SHEKEL. But it has been supposed that as the 
coined equivalent of this didrachm at the period of the 
evangelist was a tetradrachm, and the payment of 
each person was therefore a current didrachm [of ac- 
count ], the term here applies to single payments of di- 
drachms. This opinion would appear to receive some 
support from the statement of Josephus, that Vespasian 
fixed a yearly tax of two drachms on the Jews instead 
of that they had formerly paid into the treasury of the 
Temple (War, vii, 6,6). But this passage loses its 
force when we remember that the common current sil- 
ver coin in Palestine at the time of Vespasian, and that 
in which the civil tribute was paid, was the denarius, 
the tribute-money, then equivalent to the debased Attic 
drachm. It seems also most unlikely that the use of 
the term didrachm should have so remarkably changed 
in the interval between the date of the Sept. translation 
of the Pentateuch and that of the writing of Matthew’s 
Gospel. To return to the narrative. Peter was com- 
manded to take up a fish which should be found to con- 
tain a stater, which he was to pay to the collectors of 
tribute for onr Lord and himself (Matt. xvii, 24-27). 
The stater must here mean a silver tetradrachm; and 
the only tetradrachms then current in Palestine were 
of the same weight as the Hebrew shekel. It is ob- 
servable, in confirmation of the minute accuracy of the 
evangelist, that at this period the silver currency in 
Palestine consisted of Greek imperial tetradrachms, or 
staters, and Roman denarii of a quarter their value, di- 
drachms having fallen into disuse. Had two didrachms 
been found by Peter, the receivers of tribute would 
scarcely have taken them; and, no doubt, the ordinary 
coin paid was that miraculously supplied. The tetra- 
drachms of Syria and Phoenicia during the Ist century 
were always of pure silver, but afterwards the coinage 
became greatly debased, though Antioch continued to 
strike tetradrachms to the 3d century, but they grad- 
ually depreciated, It was required (Poole, Hist. of Jew. 
Coinage, pe 240) that the tribute should be paid in fall 
weight, and therefore the date of the gospel must be of 
a time when staters of pure silver were current. See 
SILVER, PIECE OF. 
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States, was the name given to the dominions formerly 
belonging to the see of Rome. These states occupied the 
central part of Italy, stretching across the peninsula in 
an oblique direction from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic, bounded south by Naples, and north by 
Tuscany, Modena, and the Austrian possessions. The 
territory included twenty provinces, six of which, called 
Legations, were governed by a cardinal legate, and fuur- 
teen, called Delegations, were administered by dignita- 
ries of lower degree. The number of square miles was 
15,381; population, 3,124,688, including about 10.000 
regular clergy or monks, 8000 nuns, and about 32,000 
secular clergy. 

The central government was an elective monarchy. 
The pope for the time being was the absolute sovereign 
of the States; he was assisted by a council of ministers 
and a council of state, over each of which the cardinal 
secretary of state presided. The congregation or board 
called “Sacra Consulta,” consisting of cardinals and 
prelates, superintended the administration of the prov- 
inces, and was also a court of appeals for criminal mat- 
ters, The temporal power of the pope, exerted over 
these states, derived its origin from his spiritual power. 
and the following is, in brief, its history. After the fall 
of the Western Empire, Rome retained its municipal 
government, and the bishop of Rome, styled Preesul, was 
elected by the joint votes of the clergy, the senate, and the 
people, but was not consecrated until the choice was con- 
firmed by the Eastern emperor. In 726 pope Gregory 
declared himself independent of the Byzantine crown, 
which act was the first step towards the establishment 
of temporal sovereignty. Rome now governed itself 
as an independent commonwealth, forming alliances 
with the dukes of Benevento and Spoleto and with the 
Longobards; the pope generally being the mediator of 
these transactions. Pepin, having defeated Astolpbus, 
king of the Longobards, obliged him not only to respect 
the duchy of Rome, but to give up the exarchate of 
Ravenna and the Pentapolis “to the Holy Church of 
God and the Roman republic.” Pepin’s son, Charle- 
magne, confirmed and enlarged the donation. The 
temporal power of the popes in these times was very 
little, being restrained on one side by the republican 
spirit of the people, and on the other by the impenal 
power, which regained the ascendency whenever the 
emperor visited Rome. In 1053 the pope obtained the 
duchy of Benevento by aid of the Normans, and the 
fiefs of Matilda of Tuscany, in Parma, Modena, Mantua, 
and Tuscany, by her will dated 1102. Severe strugyies 
as to authority over the Papal States ensued between 
Gregory VII and Henry IV, between Innocent JII, 
Henry VI, and Otho IV; and it was not until 1278 thst 
pope Nicholas HI induced Rudolph I of Hapsburg tv 
acknowledge him a free sovereign, thereby establishing 
the Papal States as an independent empire. The ter- 
ritory of the States was increased under Julius [J by 
Pesaro, Rimini, Faenza, and Reggio: in 1598 by Ferrara. 
Comacchio, and the Romagna; in 1623 by Urbino: and 
in 1650 by Romiglione and the duchy of Castr. kt 
underwent some change during the wars of Napoleva. 
being at one time entirely incorporated with France. 
In 1814 the pope was restored to his dominions Nan 
after his accession, pope Pius EX. after a series of liberai 
concessions to his subjects, appointed a ministry, at the 
head of which was count Rossi, and granted a constitu- 
tional parliament, consisting of ninety-nine members 
popularly elected. But the democratic element was 
unsatisfied, and count Rossi was assassinated, Nov. IA 
1848. The pope fled to Gaeta (Nov. 25) and placed him- 
self under the protection of the king of Naples A pn- 
visional junta was instituted in Rome, and a constituent 
assembly called, which proclaimed a republican form of 
government, and declared the pope divested of all tem- 
poral power (Feb, &, 1849). The pope protested and 


the great Catholic powers interfered in his bebait 
France, Spain, and Naples sent troops to support hs 

















STATINUS 


rights, and the French army besieged Rome, June 23, 
1849, which surrendered unconditionally, July 3. The 
French took possession, and soon after proclaimed the 
authority of the pope; who, however, did not return till 
April 12, 1850. The people were dissatisfied, and one 
province after another emancipated itself from the papal 
sceptre, and united with the kingdom of Italy. The 
French soldiers left Rome Aug. 21, 1870, and king 
Victor Emmanuel took possession of the city, declaring 
it the capital of Italy, and thereby abolishing the tem- 
poral power of the pope. See TEMPORAL POWER. 


Statinus, or Statilinus, a Roman divinity whose 
office it was to watch over children before they could 
walk and to give them the ability to stand. Sacrifices 
were offered to him when a child began to stand or run 
_ alone (Augustine, De Civ. Dei, iv, 21; Tertull. De Anima, 

39; Varro, Ap. Non. p. 528). See Smith, Dict. of 
Biog. and Mythol. 3. v.; Vollmer, Worterb, d. Mythol. 
8. V. 


Statio, a word employed in ecclesiastical language 
to denote, 1. A certain fixed post or place, and especial- 
ly an appointed place, in which prayer might be made, 
either publicly or privately (locus sacer, oratorium). 
2. A standing posture at prayer. See STANDING. 3. 
Statio is also frequently employed by early writers as 
nearly equivalent to jejunium, See STATIONS. 

Stationălis, Crux, a cross or crucifix carried in 
religious processions, and serving as a kind of chief 
standard, or to denote a place of rendezvous or head- 
quarters. 


Stationariæ, Indulgentiæ. Indulgences pub- 
lished at certain stations, and especially in the ecclesie 
stationales, 


Stationarii, one of the three classes of subdeacons, 
whose duties related chiefly to processions, 


Stationarius Calix, the cup or chalice which is 
taken from one station to another where mass is to be 
celebrated or a sortitio sacra to be performed. 


Stations or ruek Hoty Cross, or the Hory Way 
OF THE Cross, consist, among Roman Catholics, of 
fourteen representations of the successive stayes of our 
Lord’s passion, or of his journey from the hall of Pilate 
to Calvary. See Via DoLorosa. ‘These are set up in 
regular order round the nave of a church or elsewhere, 
and visited successively, with meditation and prayer, at 
each station; the devotion being a substitute for an act- 
ual pilgrimage to Palestine and a visit to the holy places 
themselves. The fourteen stations of the cross repre- 
sent—l. Jesus is condemned to death; 2. Jesus is made 
to bear his cross; 3. Jesus falls the tirst time under his 
cross; 4. Jesus meets his afflicted mother; 5. The 
Cyrenian helps Jesus to carry his cross; 6. Veronica 
wipes the face of Jesus; 7. Jesus falls the second time; 
8. Jesus speaks to the women of Jerusalem; 9. Jesus 
falls the third time; 10. Jesus is stripped of his gar- 
ments; 11. Jesus is nailed to the cross; 12. Jesus dies 
on the cross; 13. Jesus is taken down from the cross; 
14. Jesus is placed in the sepulchre. See Barnum, 
Romanism as It 18, p.479. 


Stator, a Roman surname of Jupiter, given because 
he stayed the Romans in their flight before the Sabines. 
Romulus vowed to erect a temple in his honor, but con- 
tented himself with indicating the spot where it should 
stand. M. Attilius repeated that vow at a later day, and 
the senate thereupon caused the temple to be built in 
the tenth region (Livy, i, 12). See Anthon, Classical 
Dict. s. v.; Vollmer, Worterb, d. Mythol. s. v. 


Stattler, Benepicr, a German Jesuit, was born 
Jan. 30, 1728, at Kotzing, in Lower Bavaria, studied at 
Niederaltaich and Munich, and entered in 1745 the Order 
of the Jesuits at Landsberg. In 1759 he received holy 
orders, lectured at Soleure and Innspruck on philoso- 
phy and theology, was appointed pastor at Ingolstadt in 
1776, and in 1782 at Kemnath. Having resigned his 
pastorate, he retired to Munich, where he died Aug, 21, 
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1797. Stattler has the merit of having shown the un- 
tenability of modern philosophy, especially that of Kant. 
He wrote, Wahre und allein hinreichende Reformationsart 
des katholischen Priesterstandes (Ulm, 1791) :— Demon- 
stratio Catholica (placed on the /ndex):—Plan zu der 
allein möglichen Vereinigung im Glauben der Protestanten 
mit der kathol. Kirche und den Grenzen dieser Möglich- 
keit (Augsburg and Munich, 1791) :— 7ractatio Cosmolo- 
gica de Viribus et Naturu Corporum (Munich, 1763) :— 
Philosophia Methodo Scientiis Propria Explanata (ibid. 
1769-72) :—Demonstratio Evangelica adversus Theistas, 
etc. (ibid. 1770) :— Ethica Christiana Universalis (Ingol- 
stadt, 1772) :— Compendium Philosophicum (ibid. 1773) : 
— De Locis Theologicis (W eissenburg, 1775) :—Theologie 
Theoretice Tractatus VI (Munich, 1776 ):—Theolog. 
Christ. Theoretica (ibid. 1781, etc.) :—Wahres Verhalt- 
niss der kantischen Philosophie zur christl. Religion und 
Moral (ibid. 1794) :—AMeine noch immer feste Ueberzeu- 
gung von dem vollen Ungrunde der kantischen Philosophie 
und von dem aus threr Aufnahme in christliche Schulen 
unfehlbar entstehenden dussersten Schaden für Moral und 
Religion, gegen zwei neue Vertheidiger (Landshut, 1794). 
See Regensburger Conversations-Lezxikon, s. v.; Theolog. 
Universal-Lexikon, s. v.; Werner, Geschichte der katho- 
lischen Theologie (Munich, 1866); Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
379; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 305, 316, 
357, 384, 487; ii, 323, 788. (B. P.) 

Statues. The ancient Christians did not approve 
of statues of wood or metal or stone to be used in 
churches, ‘This is proved from the testimonies of Ger- 
manus, bishop of Constantinople (Ap. ad Thom, etc.), 
and Stephanus Bustrenensis, both cited in the Acts of 
the Second Council of Nice, which show that massy 
images or statues were thought to look too much like 
idols even by that worst of councils. Petavius answers 
the reference to the authority of Gregory Nazianzen (£p. 
49), that he speaks not of statues in temples, but of pro- 
fane statues in other places. It is mpst certain, from the 
writings of Augustine (in Psa. cxiii) and Optatus (lib. ii), 
that there were no statues in that age in their churches 
or upon their altars, because they reckon both those to 
be mere heathenish customs, Cassander notes (Consult. 
de Imagin. p. 165) that till the time of the Sixth Gen- 
eral Council the images of Christ were not usually in 
the figure of a man, but only symbolically represented 
under the type of a lamb; and so the Holy Ghost was 
represented under the type or symbol of a dove. That 
council forbade (Conc. Trull. c. 83) the picturing of 
Christ any more in the symbol of a lamb, and ordered 
that the Son of God should be drawn only in the like- 
ness of man. The worship of images began, probably, 
in A.D. 692. It was then thought indecent to pay de- 
votions to the picture of a lamb, and it was therefore no 
longer seen in the Church. Statues are now among the 
prominent ornaments of Roman Catholic churches and 
chapels. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. viii, ch. viii, 
§ 11. See IMAGE-worsHIP; SCULPTURE, CHRISTIAN. 

Status Duplex, the old dogmatic mode of speak- 
ing of the twofold state in which the Lord accomplished 
his redeeming work. See Van Oosterzee, Christ. Dog- 
matics, ti, 540, 

Statute, Bloody, an act passed during that period 
of reaction against the Reformation in the mind of Henry 
VIII which lasted from 1538 to 1584. See ARTICLES, 
SIX. 


Staudenmaier, Fraxz ANTON, an eminent theo- 
logian of the Roman Catholic Church, was born Sept. 
11, 1800, at Donzdorf, in Witirtemberg. He was conse- 
crated to the priesthood in 1827, and entered on his voca- 
tion as a teacher in the following year, when he became 
tutor in the theological seminary at Tübingen. In 1828 
he was appointed to the chair of theology at Giessen, in 
consequence of the publication of a work by him on the 
History of Bishops’ Elections (Titb. 1830), which had al- 
realy been awarded a prize offered by the Tübingen 
University in 1825. He developed an uncommonly 


was no less busy as a writer. In 1834 he founded, in 
conjunction with several of his colleagues, a journal 
bearing the name Jahrbücher für Theologie u. christl. 
Philosophie. He was transferred in 1837 to the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, and in 1839 aided in founding an- 
other theological journal. Honors now began to pour 
in upon him; he became canon of the cathedral of the 
archdiocese of Freiburg, a spiritual and then privy coun- 
cillor to the grand-duke of Baden, and obtained a seat 
in the legislative chambers. He was also made an 
honorary member of the University of Prague. Se- 
vere application had, however, destroyed his health and 
exhausted the strength of his mind. In 1855 he was 
obliged to apply for dismissal from his professorship, 
and on Jan. 19, 1856, he found his death in the canal at 
Freiburg. Staudenmaier ranks among the most emi- 
nent scholars of his Church, and may in some respects 
be brought into comparison even with Mohler (q. v.). 
His culture was universal, because he was convinced 
that theology has relations towards all sciences, being 
as it were their sun, from which they derive light, life, 
and beauty (comp. his essay Ueber das Wesen der Uni- 
versitat | Freib. 1839]). He lived in a world of ideas. 
Through protracted and zealous study of the old and 
new philosophies, of the fathers, the schoolmen, etc., he 
entered more fully into the realm of ideas which he re- 
garded as the originals and the ground-forms of all ex- 
istences. 
were his inquiries in this field (comp. J. Scot. Evigena u. 
d. Wissenschaft seiner Zeit [ Frankf. 1834] :—Die Philo- 
sophie d. Christenthumas, etc. [Giessen, 1840 ]:—and Dar- 
stellung u. Kritik d. hegel. Systems [ Mayence, 1844]). It 
is evident, however, that Staudenmaier could in no case 
have solved the problem he had set himself, because he 
had no apprehension of the relation of the doctrine of 
the divine ideas to the world of nature. He did not 
even observe what, Erigena has to say upon this sub- 
ject, and thoroughly misapprehended the principle upon 
which the system of Jacob Boehme (q. v.) rests. The 
broad comprehensiveness of his studies of doctrine was 
already apparent in his Encykl. d. theol. Wissenschaften, 
etc. (Mayence, 1834) :—Pragmatism. d. Geistesgaben, etc. 
(Tüb. 1835):—and Geist d. géttl. Offenbarung. Upon 
these works followed his Christl. Dogmatik (1844-48). 
We have also to mention in this connection the popular 
works Bildercyklus fiir katholische Christen, in nine pam- 
phlets (Carlsruhe, 1843-44) :—and Geist d. Christenthums, 
dargestellt in d. heil, Zeiten, Handlungen u. Kunst (May- 
ence, 1834, 2 vols.; 5th ed. 1852). Staudenmaier’s mis- 
cellaneous writings form an extensive group. They 
generally discuss questions of the time, and are per- 
vaded by a liberal tone, though the author is ut- 
terly unable to appreciate Protestantism or its re- 
sults, 

Staudlin, KARL FRIEDRICH, theological professor 
at Göttingen, was born July 25, 1764, at Stuttgart. His 
father was councillor of state. Ile was educated in the 
Stuttgart gymnasium and the theological institution 
at ‘Litbingen. In 1786 he became tutor to a number 
of pupils, whom he accompanied in journeys through 
France, England, and Switzerland, and in 1790 he was 
called to Göttingen., He was not specially brilliant as 
a professor, and his lectures, particularly in his later 
years, were not attractive. But he was a prolific writer 
and an indefatigable compiler. Ilis doctrinal position 
is described by himself (Gesch. des Rationalismus u, Su- 
pernaturalismus [1826], p. 468) as involving a concep- 
tion of Christianity in which it appears as a combined 
rationalism and supernaturalism. In dogmatics, which 
he elaborated at three several times—in 1801, 1809, and 
1822—he did not regard the principles of the critical 
philosophy as adequate to the establishing of religion ; 
and in ethics he also came to concede the superiority 
of the Christian religion as a guide. 





Stiiudlin probably the Augustines for the province of Germany. 


seit d. Wrederaufieben d. Wissenschaften (1808) :—Gesch. 
d. philosoph., hebrdisch. u. christl. Moral (Hanover, 
1806 ) :—and Gesch. d. Moralphilosophie (ibid. 1822). 
He wrote seven monographs on the theatre, on suicide, 
on oaths, on prayer, on conscience, on marriage, and on 
friendship (Gött. 1823-26), and his earliest large work, 
Gesch. u. Geist d. Skepticismus, etc., and the Gesch. d. 
Rationulismus, etc., already mentioned, belonged to the 
list of his doctrinal and ethical works. Church history 
repeatedly engaged his attention (comp. his Tert-book 
[Hanover, 1825, 4th ed. ]; Kirchengesch. v. Grossbritaum- 
en [Gött. 1809, 2 vols.]; Kirchl. Geogr. u. Statistik (ibid. 
1804, 2 vols.]; and numerous Latin and German articles 
contributed to the periodical press or published as mon- 
ographs). Ina Theological Encyclopedia and Methodi- 
ogy published by him (Hanover, 1821) the survey of the 
history of the different theological sciences is the most 
important feature. After his death a Gesch. u. Literutur 
d. Kirchengeschichte, by his hand, was published (ibid. 
1827). He gave no considerable attention to arrange- 
ment and style of presentation in his numerous writings, 
which are chiefly remarkable for the wide range of read- 
ing and impartiality in judgment they evince. He 
toiled incessantly down to the time of his decease, de- 
livering a lecture July 1, 1826, writing the tinal pages 
of a treatise on Hebrew poetry July 4, and dying July 5. 
His autobiography was published by J.T. Hemsen, with 


Several unfinished works show how profound | additions and Ruperti’s sermon preached at the funeral 


of Stiiudlin, and also a nearly complete list of the latter's 
writings (Gott. 1826).. 


Staughton, WiLL1Am, D.D., a Baptist minister. 
was born at Coventry, Warwickshire, England, Jan. 4, 
1770. He studied in the Baptist theological instita- 
tion at Bristol, and emigrated to the United States in 
1793, where he soon became pastor of the Baptis 
Church in Georgetown, S.C. Here he acquired yreat 
popularity, but the climate not. agreeing with his health, 
he removed to New York in 1795, In 1797 he became 
principal of an academy at Bordentown, N. J.. but at 
the close of the next year removed to Burlington, where 
he kept a large and flourishing school for several vears 
He was made D.D. by the College of New Jersey in 
1801. In 1805 he became pastor of the First Baptis 
Church in Philadelphia, and afterwards of the Samewa 
Street Church in that city. In 1822 he became presi- 
dent of the newly organized Columbian College, D. C. 
and in consequence removed to Washington in the fall 
of 1823. During a journey South, undertaken for the 
purpose of raising funds for that institution, he was led 
to resign its presidency, and, returning to Philadelphia, 
he preached for a while to the New Market Street oon- 
gregation, when he was chosen first president of the 
Baptist Literary and Theological Institution at George- 
town, Ky., which he accepted, but, during his journey 
there, he fell sick, and died Dec. 12. 1829. Dr. Staugh- 
ton published a number of Discourses, Addresses, and 
Sermons. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit. vi. 
334; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s v. 


Staupitz, JoHANN von, the genial patron and friend 
of Luther, was descended from an ancient noble family 
of Misnia, though the names of his parents and the date 
and place of his birth are not known. He became an 
Augustine monk, and studied theology at Tübingen. 
where he was also prior of his convent and was made 
theological doctor. He was not attracted by scholast- 
cism, but gave himself rather to the study of the Senpe- 
ures. The elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise. called 
him to participate in the founding of the university at 
Wittenberg, and in the prosecution of that work he jour- 
neyed to Rome to secure for the institution the papal 
privileges. In 1502 he became the dean of its theoke- 
ical faculty, and in 1503 he was made vicar-yeneral 4 
In this 


furnished a larger number of works to the history of | character he introduced the reading aloud of the Helr 
ethics than any other writer: Gesch. d., Sittenlehre Jesu | Scriptures instead of Augustine’s works at meal-time uw 
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the monasteries ander his supervision, and earnestly | are attached for eight days to the dress of the newly 
sought to promote their general prosperity. The duties baptized. 

of the latter office seriously impaired his efficiency as an Staurdnein (Lravpwvev), a Greek word signify- 
academical instructor; but it is related that he was nev- ing either to crucify or to make the sign of the cross. 
ertheless venerated by the students. Staupitz discov- ; 
ered Luther during an inspection of the Convent of Er- |. Staurop egion (Zravp omnyiov), a name NSR 
furt, which the latter had entered in 1505, and not only umes given: to'a bishop’s diocese, meaning the district 
obtained his release from the menial position to which | Wherein he had power to fix the cross within his own 
he had been assigned, but gave him kindly spiritual | Pounds for the building of churches. It may mean—1, 
counsel that guided his feet into the way of truth and aus reo f fixing a cross in token of direct patriarchal 
delivered his mind from slavish and superstitious fears, jurisdiction, 2. A church or convent x here EN 
See Lerner. It was also through Staupitz that Lu- has been so fixed and exempt from ordinary diocesan 
ther was called, in 1508, to fill the chair of dialectics and jurisdiction, 

ethics in the Wittenberg University, and that he was| Staurophõroi (Zravpogdpor), a Greek term for 
induced to ascend the pulpit, and afterwards in 1512 to | the six great dignitaries of the Oriental Church who 
accept the doctor’s degree in theology. How great was | wear a cross on their caps. 


the confidence placed by Staupitz in his young friend; Staurophýlax (Eravpopúňač), the keeper of the 


appears from his appointing the latter his substitute in | sacred cross on the Church of the Resurrection at Je- 
the inspection of forty convents, while himself absent in | rusalem. 


the Netherlands, in 1516, to collect relics for the new Sta ; 
i T : : : : urotheotokion (Eravpoðcoróriov), a Greek 
Church of All-Saints at Wittenberg. ‘The sympathies term for a hymn commemorating the BI d Virgin 


ee sapien Balin, pee ee sa ey a cross, corresponding to the Latin Stabat Mater 
q. V.). 


timents repeatedly, and did not hesitate to expose him- ; DA 

self to the ill-will of Cajetan by coming to the Keformer’s | . Staves is properly the plural of staff, but it is used 

support when the latter appeared before the cardinal in | i" the A. V. distinctively as the rendering of the plural 

October, 1518, at Augsburg. He was not, however, tit- | of 2, bad (literally part, and so occasionally rendered 
“branch,” etc.), spoken of the bars or poles for carrying 


ted to be himself a reformer. His disposition was quiet, 
tender, and contemplative rather than bold and heroic. | the sacred ark (Exod. xxv, 13-28, etc.; Numb. iv, 6-14; 
1 Kings viii, 7,8; 2 Chron. v, 8,9); and of M21, mo- 


He consequently drew back from Luther and his cause 
tah, a staff or pole for bearing on the shoulder (1 Chron. 


in time, but did not, like Erasmus and many humanists, 
consent to be used against the Reformation. He spent xv, 15), especially the ox-bow of a yoke (“ band,” Lev. 
xxvi, 13), and hence the “yoke” itself (q. v.). See 
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the closing vears of his life, beginning with 1519, at 
Salzburg, whither he had been attracted by the cun- STAFF. 
ning of cardinal Matthew Lang. He became preacher oa , a : 
to the cardinal in 1519, and cook afterwards passed from |, Stay. This word is found in its antiquated sense 
the Augustine into the Benedictine order of monks, In| 12 the Burial Service, but in no other part of the 
1522 he became abbot of the convent at Salzburg, taking Prayer - book. 1t ao a passage quoted from 
the name of John IV, and subsequently was made vicar Job xiv, 1, 2, concluding with “and never continu- 
and suffragan to the cardinal-archbishop Lang. He eth oe stay a Thie bid “stay” may be changed 
still, however, kept up his connection with Luther, and , fF “place” or “condition” without affecting the 
as late as 1519 invited the latter to take refuge with him, | "5 
“ut simul vivamus moriamurque.” The Reformer, nev-| Stay-bar, or Iron. See STANCHION. 
ertheless, complained of neglect at the hands of Staupitz, Stayned Cloths, an old name for altar-cloths of 
and was mortified that the latter should have declared linen painted with Scripture or other appropriate sub- 
his willingness to submit to the pope when charged with jects, commonly in use in the ancient Church of Eng- 
being Luther's patron, and that he should have consent- | land. j 
ed to become an abbot, Staupitz retained his evangel- : Beats 
ical spirit to the end, and felt dissatistied and oppressed Pw E E a oC tee 
in his new relations, and he exercised a reformatory in- ; fi re E h 
fluence by permitting his monks to read the works of | HY Years active in ie: Annaa ety ee ana slab: 
YP n : , | lished and edited two papers devoted to it. He was 
Luther, brought with him on his first arrival. One of sdaued dune 164i and became Acii tOr At 
his successors caused the suspicious writings contained el i PR 
in the library of Staupitz to be burned. Staupitz died | EN fee k a N Tae ie ioe 
Dec. 28. 1524, and was buried at Salzburg. The literary Nee Coa d ase a th D pe ae f 
remains of Staupitz consist of ten Letters, collected by eer sab culate Sane meee sea 
Grimm and published in Illgen’s Zeitschrift fiir hist. rae Cobs OWENS: He UNE SpE eh LOK 
Theol, 1837, ii, 65 sq., and a number of minor ascetical Ye) tk . 
and miscellaneous works, His theology was Augus- | St. Clair, John H., a minister of the Methodist 
tinian, Scriptural, and mystical; his tendency prac- | Episcopal Church, South, was born in Virginia about 
tical, though not profound; his entire personality no- | 1887, and was a member of the St. Louis Conference, 
ble, engaging, and dignified. His highest claim | of which he became a superannuate in 1874, His last 
to notice must ever be that he stimulated and en- | charge was Choteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. He died 
couraged his great disciple, until the latter had de- | near St. Louis, Oct, 29, 1874. See Minutes of Annual 
veloped into fitness for the mighty work to which Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1875, p. 233. 
he was called of God. See Adam, Viiu Slaupitii, Stead, Benjamin F., D.D., a Presbyterian di- 
in Vite Theologorum, 1st ed. p. 20; Grimm, ut sup. ; | vine, was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 22, 1815. In 
“mann, Reformatoren vor der Reformation, vol. ii; early life his parents removed with him and five other 
D'Aubigné, Réformation, vol. i, bk. ii, ch. iv sq.; De | children to Michigan, where he was left an orphan; 
Wette, 1, 25; Luther's Werke, Walch’s ed. vol. xxii, but, by a remarkable series of providences, he was led 
passim. to Brown University, R. L, and then to the New York 
, University, where he graduated in 1841. He bec 
Stauroanastasima (ravpoavacrdoma), a ys EN E 
Greek term for hymns ee ee of the n z member of Dr. Skinner's Church and had A RA 
of hetest echon. tion directed to the ministry. He taught in private 
families and schools for a period and pursued the study 
Staurogathăna (Eravpoyáčava), a Greek term | of theology. Ie was ordained and installed pastor of 
for the crosses made of red and white ribbons which | the Bridesburg Church, Pa., Feb, 22, 1842, and remained 
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in that charge for ten years. In July, 1852, he was 
called to the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church of 
Astoria in the vicinity of New York, where he contin- 
ued to labor with great fidelity and acceptability for 
twenty-six years, when death closed his service on 
earth. His last hours were spent in unceasing prayer, 
and the ruling passion exhibited its strength. At times 
he was doing pastoral work—visiting his people, coun- 
selling and comforting, explaining passages of Script- 
ure, and even preaching with unction and power. His 
death, which occurred Feb. 15, 1879, was exceedingly 
peaceful and happy. (W. P. S.) 


Stead, Henry, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in England, April 10, 1774, and 
came to the United States June 10, 1802. In 1804 he 
joined the New York Conference, and continued a 
member thereof until its division in 1832, when his lot 
fell in the Troy Conference. In 1834 he is found on 
the supernumerary list, where he remained till June 5, 
1839, when he took an effective relation. He contin- 
ued to preach regularly for three years, but in 1842 he 
was returned as supernumerary, passing to superannu- 
ated, and remaining such until his death, at Greenwich, 
Washington Co., N. Y., Oct. 18, 1854. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1855, p. 539. ‘ 


Stead, William D., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in the parish of Brayton, Yorkshire, 
England, in 1799. He emigrated to the United States 
when three years old, was converted in his nineteenth 
year, admitted on trial in the New York Conference in 
1832, and appointed to Johnstown Circuit. He subse- 
quently filled the following appointments: Lansing- 
burg and Waterford, Sand Lake, Pittstown, New Leb- 
anon, Chatham, and Chester. He died Jan. 6, 1844. 
He was characterized by great fidelity and sobriety ; 
was a good preacher, remarkable for simplicity and 
ardor, and a most excellent pastor. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, iii, 582. 


Steagall, Joy F., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Jasper County, 
Ga., Dec. 4, 1807, and united with the Church when 
twelve years of age. He was admitted on trial into 
the Georgia Conference in 1834, and continued in the 
active ministry till within two years of his death, April 
9, 1848. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. 
E. Church, South, 1849, p. 202. 


Steal (=23, cAéwrw). The Mosaic law on the sub- 
ject of stealing is contained in Exod. xxii, and consists 
of the following enactments: 

1. He who stole and killed an ox or a sheep was to 
restore five oxen fur the ox, and four sheep for the 
sheep. 

2. If the stolen animal was found alive, the thief was 
to restore double. 

3. If a man was found stealing in a dwelling-house 
at night and was killed in the act, the homicide was 
not held guilty of murder. 

4. If the act was committed during daylight, the 
thief might not be killed, but was bound to make full 
restitution or be sold into slavery. 

5. If money or goods deposited in a man’s house 
were stolen therefrom, the thief, when detected, was to 
pay double; but 

6. If the thief could not be found, the master of the 
house was to be examined before the judges. 

7. If an animal given in charge to a man to keep 
was stolen from him, i. e. through his negligence, he 
was to make restitution to the owner. See OATH. 

There seems to be no reason to suppose that the law 
underwent any alteration in Solomon’s time, as Michaelis 
supposes; the expression in Prov. vi, 30, 31 is that a 
thief detected in stealing should restore sevenfold, i. e. 
to the full amount, and for this purpose even give all 
the substance of his house, and thus in case of failure 
ve liable to servitude (Michaelis, Laws of Moses, § 284). 
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On the other hand, see Bertheau on Prov. vi; and Keil, 
Arch, Hebr. § 154. Man-stealing was punishable with 
death (Exod. xxi, 16; Deut. xxiv, 7). Invasion of 
right in land was strictly forbidden (xxvii, 17; Isa. v, 
8; Mic. ii, 2). See THEFT. 


Stearne. See STERNE. 


Stearns, Charles, a Unitarian minister, was bom 
at Leominster, Mass., July 19, 1753; entered Harvard 
University in 1769, and graduated in 1773. Immedi- 
ately upon graduation he commenced to teach, and dur- 
ing 1780 and 1781 he was tutor at Cambridge. He 
was first employed to preach at Lincoln in October, 
1780, over which Church he was installed Nov. 7, 1781. 
In 1792 he became principal of a high-school in Lin- 
coln, which continued ten years. In 1810 he received 
the degree of D.D. from Harvard University. He died 
July 26, 1826. He published, The Ladies’ Philosophy 
of Love (1797), a poem :—Dramatic Dialogues for the 
Use of Schools (1798) :—Principles of Religion and Mo- 
rality (1798; 2d ed. 1807) :—Sermons (1792, 1806, 1815, 
etc.). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 
147. 


Stearns, Josiah, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Billerica, Mass., Jan. 20, 1732, and graduated 
from Harvard University in 1751. He was ordained 
pastor of the Church in Epping, N. H., March 8, 1758. 
He adopted and earnestly advocated the principles of 
the Revolution, sending his elder sons into the army, 
and sacrificing most of his worldly interest in support 
of the American cause. Mr. Stearns was a close and 
thorough student, and, although his slender means 
would not allow him to possess much of a librarv, he 
was favored with the use of books by friends. He died 
at Epping, July 25, 1788, Five of his occasional ser- 
mons were published. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, i, 575. 


Stearns, Samuel, a Congregational minister, son 
of the preceding, was born at Epping, N. H., April 8, 
1770. He fitted for college at Exeter Academy, enter- 
ed Dartmouth in 1790, whence he removed in his junior 
year to Cambridge, and graduated at Harvard in 1794. 
He studied theology under Rev. Jonathan French, of 
Andover, and was ordained minister of the town of 
Bedford April 27,1795. On Nov. 14, 1831, a vote was 
passed in town meeting to occupy the pulpit for a cer- 
tain number of Sundays during the ensuing winter 
with Unitarian preachers. A new society was conse- 
quently formed under the name of the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational Society, June 5, 1833; and Mr. Stearns be- 
came its minister, which connection he held till bis 
death, Dec. 26, 1834. He published six occasional Ser- 
mons and Discourses (1807-22), and an Address (1815). 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 579. 


Stearns, Samuel Horatio, a Congregational 
minister, son of the preceding, was born at Bedford, 
Mass., Sept. 12, 1801. In 1816 he entered Phillips 
Academy, Andover, where he underwent a change of 
heart, and made a public profession of religion in June, 
1817. He entered Harvard College in 1819, from which 
he graduated in 1823. After leaving college, he be- 
came a teacher in Phillips Academy, where he remained 
until 1825, when he entered the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, leaving it in 1828. His health was in such 
a feeble condition that he would not consider himself 
a candidate for settlement until 1834, in which year, on 
April 16, he was ordained pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston. After preaching for three Sabbaths, 
he was compelled to cease, and returned to Bedford. 
In June, 1835, he commenced to travel in pursuit of 
health, and so far recovered as to anticipate a resump- 
tion of labors among his people. But this was found 
to be too dangerous an experiment, and he sought a 
dismissal, which was granted him in Februarv, 1836, 
He went abroad in the following June and died in Par- 
is, July 15, 1837. His Life and Select Discourses were 
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publisned by his brother, William A. Stearns (Boston, 
1838, 12mo). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
ii, 718. 

Stearns, Silas, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Waltham, Mass., July 26, 1784. Although born of Uni- 
tarian parents, he was led to Christ by the preaching 
of Dr. Stillman, a Baptist preacher, by whom he was 
baptized in 1804. He pursued his studies under Rev. 
Dr. Baldwin, of Boston, and was licensed to preach Sept. 
11, 1806. Soon after he gave up his trade, that of up- 
holsterer, and applied himself wholly to preparation 
for the ministry. He was ordained an evangelist Oct. 
22, 1807, and soon after began to labor in Bath, Me. A 
Church was the result, and was recognised Oct. 30, 
1810, Mr. Stearns being installed the same day as its 
pastor, which relation he sustained until his death, 
July 18,1810. He was a man of warm affections, ear- 
nest in purpose, and diligent in labor. He published a 
Discourse (Dec. 31,1816). See Sprague, Annuls of the 
Amer. Pulpit, vi, 524. 


Stearns, Timothy, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Billerica, Mass., Jan. 23, 1810. He was edu- 
cated at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., graduated 
at Amherst College, Mass., in 1833, spent a year as 
teacher in the Female Seminary at Chillicothe, O., 
graduated at the Andover Theological Seminary, Mass., 
in 1837, was licensed by the Andover Congregational 
Association, removed to Athens, O., and was ordained 
and installed pastor of the Church at Worthington, O., 
where he labored nearly four vears successfully. In 
1842 he accepted a call to Mount Pleasant Church, 
Kingston, O., where his talents as a minister were 
fully displayed, and his zeal and energy blessed in| 
the ingathering of many to the Ohurch. In 1848 he: 
induced his Church to erect in Kingston a Presby- 
terian academy as “an Ebenezer to God's goodness to ' 
them” in the fifty years of their existence as a Church. : 
In 1855, owing to impaired health, he removed to Iowa 
and took charge of the Church at Mount Pleasant, Iowa 
Presbytery. The Church was weak, but God blessed | 
his labors, and in 1857 the congregation dedicated one 

l 





of the most complete and commodious houses of worship 
in that State. He died July 19,1861. Mr. Stearns was 
an excellent preacher and an eminently faithful pastor. 
He was the author of a work on The Promises, and of 
several magazine articles. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Al- 
manac, 1862, p. 119. (J. L.S.) 


Stearns, William Augustus, D.D., LL.D., an 
eminent Congregational minister and educator, was 
born at Bedford, Mass., March 17, 1805. In his father’s 
house industry and economy, study and piety, culture 
and kindness, went hand in hand. At the age of six 
he recited the Assembly's Shorter Catechism entire at 
one standing in the Church. At fourteen he committed 
to memory the entire Gospel of Luke in one week, 
working in the hay-tield with the men during the day. 
In the necessary economy of the family, one Latin 
grammar had to suffice for all the older sons, One 
afternoon when his brother was not using the book, 
William learned his first Latin lesson, and astonished 
his father at the recitation; but so great were his ex- 
citement and the strain on his nerves in accomplishing 
it that as soon as it was ended he fainted away. His 
father hesitated about sending him to college for want 
of pecuniary means. At length he was sent to Phillips 
Academy, where he remained three years and distin- 
guished himself as a scholar. During a revival in 1823, 
which occurred in his senior year, he was converted. 
This was the vear in which the day of prayer for col- 
leges was fìrst observed. Instead of joining his father's 
Church, he united with that in the seminary chapel. 
One of the sons had graduated at Harvard, and, not- 
withstanding the change which had come over its the- 
ological status, and as the college was only twelve miles 
from home, it was determined he should go there; be- 
sides, his father and grandfather were graduated there. 
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He entered Harvard in 1823 and was graduated in the 
class of 1827. He taught school every winter. So 
scanty were his means that at one time he was on the 
point of leaving the college, but the good president, 
Kirkland, relieved him from embarrassment. As to his 
standing in college, Edmund Quincy, one of his class- 
mates, writes, “ His recitations were always perfect, and 
in Latin and Greek the most elegant as well as correct 
of any,” After his graduation he occupied his time in 
teaching as principal of the Academy in Duxbury, Mass. 
He had no question about his profession. The ministry 
being hereditary in the family, it seemed to be a mat- 
ter of course that it should be his profession, and he 
accordingly entered Andover Theological Seminary in 
1827. He was ordained Dec. 14, 1831. His first dis- 
course was preached at Cambridgeport. He accepted 
a unanimous call to the First Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Church in Cambridgeport, and was installed Dec. 
14, 1831. He entered upon his work with heartiness, 
and his labors were blessed, his Church was enlarged 
and its numbers increased, and in time one of the most 
beautiful of churches was erected, The number ad- 
mitted to the Church during his ministry was little 
less than five hundred. He took a deep interest in 
Harvard as one of its trustees. He was elected presi- 
dent of Amherst College, and was inaugurated Nov. 22, 
1854. As the results of his administration, the outward 
growth and prosperity of the college gave ample evi- 
dence in bequests and donations amounting to £800,000, 
a doubling of the number of college edifices, all of the 
most costly and elegant construction. When president 
Stearns was inaugurated there were eleven professors 
and two hundred and one students, and at his death 
there were twenty-one professors and three hundred 
and thirty-eight students. Of upwards of two thou- 
sand alumni, more than half of them had graduated 
under his presidency. He was appointed a member of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, which office he 
held for eight years, He was president of the Massa- 
chusetts Missionary Society for seventeen years, and in 
a great measure guided the councils of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Dr. 
Stearns died suddenly, June 8, 1876. As a preacher he 
usually wrote his sermons, which were at once doctrinal 
and practical, instructive, eloquent, and impressive. He 
was so distinct and clear in his articulation that not a 
word was lost. His strength lay not in his written, but 
in his spoken discourse, and particularly in his ex- 
ecutive capacity. Ile managed his business with rare 
discretion, and might have been rich had he not aimed 
at something higher. His great secret of success 
and usefulness did not lie in one faculty, but in the 
perfect balance of all his powers and faculties. His 
faith was unbounded in God, himself, and his. fellow- 
men. He was not a book-maker, nor in the technical 
sense an author. The Life and Discourses of his eldest 
brother, Rev. S. H. Stearns, pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston, was the largest volume he ever gave 
to the public. His writings consist of Essays on Infant 
Baptism and Infant Church Membership :—and Sermons 
on the death of president Taylor; on the position and 
mission of the Congregational Church ; commemorative 
of Dantel Webster; on slavery; on educated manhood ; 
on national fast; election sermon; a plea for the nation; 
with numerous others on different subjects. (W. P. S.) 

Stebbing, Henry (1), an English divine, was 
successively rector of Rickinghall, Suffolk; preacher 
of Gray's Inn, London; and chancellor of the diocese of 
Salisbury. He was noted as a controversialist, being 
opposed to Hoadiy in the Bangorian Controversy, and 
to Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses. He died in 
1763. Among his published works are, Polemical Tracts 
(Camb. 1727, fol.) :—Defence of Dr. Clark’s Evidences 
(Lond, 1731, 8vo) :— Discourse on the Gospel Revelation 
(ibid. 1731, 8vo) :— Brief Account of Prayer, The Lord's 
Supper, etc. (ibid. 1739, 8vo ) : — Christianity Justified 
upon Scripture Foundation (ibid, 1750, 8vo) :—Sermons 
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on Practical Christianity (1759-60, 2 vols. 8vo). See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Stebbing, Henry (2), D.D., son of the preceding, 
was born at Rickinghall, Suffolk, in 1716; entered Cath- 
arine Hall, Cambridge, 1734; succeeded his father as 
preacher of Gray’s Inn, 1750; and shortly after as chap- 
lain in ordinary to the king. He received his degree 
of D.D. in 1739, and died at Gray’s Inn in 1787. He 
was a truly learned and good man, and an indefatigable 
preacher. He wrote Sermons on Practical Sulyects, 
published with an account of the author by his son 
(Lond. 3 vols. 8vo; vol. i and ii, 1788; vol. iii, 1790). 
See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, S. V. 


Stebbins, Dixon, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was a native of Wilbraham, Mass. 
Of his early life and conversion we are without infor- 
mation. He was received into the Providence Confer- 
ence in 1842, and preached, with intervals of ill-health, 
until 1853, when he received a superannuated relation. 


He died at Hanson, Sept. 27, 1853. See Minutes of An- | 


nual Conferences, 1854, p. 346. 


Stebbins, Lorenzo D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born Sept. 2, 1817. He 
was educated at Cazenovia Seminary, and graduated 
from the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., in 
1842. In 1844 he joined the Black River Conference ; 
in 1&3 became professor of mathematics to the New 
York Conference Seminary; in 1854 was appointed 
principal of Fairfield Seminary. At the close of the 
year he was transferred to the Troy Conference, and in 
1866 to the New England Conference. In the spring 
of 1867 he removed to Central New York, where he re- 
mained until his death, Nov. 1, 1869. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 88. 


Stebbins, Stephen J., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born at South Salem, West- 
chester Co., N. Y., in 1808. He professed conversion 
May 10, 1828, and soon after joined the Church. He 
was licensed to preach in 1836, and in 1839 was re- 
ceived into the New York Conference. After several 
years he was transferred to the New York East Con- 
ference, in which he continued to preach until 1867, 
when he ended his regular labors. He then removed 
to Bethel, Conn., where he died, Feb. 3, 1876. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 62. 


Steck, John Michael, a Lutheran clergyman, 
was born at Germantown, Pa., Oct. 5, 1765. He stud- 
ied theology under Dr. Helmuth, and was afterwards 
admitted a member of the Lutheran Synod of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1784 he took charge at Chambersburg, 
in 1789 became pastor to the congregations in Bed- 
ford and Somerset counties, and in 1792 accepted a call 
from the congregations in Westmoreland County, mak- 
ing Greensburg his residence, where he died, July 14, 
1330, He was an earnest, faithful, and successful min- 
ister. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 148. 


Steck, Michael John, a Lutheran clergyman, 
son of the preceding, was born at Greensburg, Pa., May 
1, 1793, and studied at the Greensburg Academy. Soon 
after leaving the academy he began to study theology 
under his father, continuing it with Rev. Jacob Schnee, 
of Pittsburgh. He was licensed to preach by the Synod 
of Pennsylvania in 1816, and began his labors as tem- 
porary assistant to his father. He received a call from 
Lancaster, O., and entered upon his duties Dec. 15, 1816. 
Here he labored with great acceptance in his own and 
other churches, besides making, by appointment of the 
synod, extensive Missionary tours. In 1829 Mr. Steck 
removed to Greensburg as his father's assistant; and 
on the death of his father, in 1830, succeeded to the 
sole pastorate, where he labored until his death, Sept. 
1, 1848. An idea may be formed of the amount of his 
labors from the fact that he ministered regularly to 
cleven churches, besides preaching at three or four sta- 
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tions, some of which were distant thirty miles from i 
residence. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpi. 
ix, 148. 

Stedingers, a community of Frisians who were 
settled in the vicinity of Bremen and Oldenburg at the 
beginning of the 13th century, and who were deprived 
of liberty and independence because they refused to ren- 
der tithes to the Church. A certain priest became dis 
satisfied with the amount of the fee paid at confession 
by the wife of a prominent man, and when administer- 
ing the sacrament he placed her money instead of the 
host in her mouth. Convinced that her sins prevented 
her from swallowing the supposed host, she carried it 
in her mouth to her home, where she discovered its 
nature. Her husband was indignant at the insult of- 
fered his wife, and reported the case to the superiors of 
the priest, but obtained only unworthy reproaches in 
reply. He therefore considered himself warranted in 
punishing the offender, and took his life. The clergy 
now assumed the attitude of an injured party, and com- 
plained to archbishop Hertwig II of Bremen, who de 
manded the rendition of the murderer and the payment 
of an immoderate fine, and accompanied his demand 
with violent threats of punishment in case of refusal. As 
the action of the criminal had been already approved by 
the Stedingers, they refused obedience; and when the 
archbishop imposed increasingly heavy burdens, and 
even pronounced the ban over the country, they re- 
nounced the authority of himself and his chapter. re- 
fused further tithes, and declared that they would 
thenceforward recognise no authority over them save 
that of the civil government (1204 sq.). The arch- 
bishop, having already in 1197 obtained the promise of 
pope Innocent ITI that a crusade should be inaugurated 
against the Stedingers if required for their subjection, 
now collected an army (1207) and marched against the 
rebels, but was appeased with money and promises. 
He died in the following year, and his successors re- 
newed the war, prosecuting it with varying success 
during forty years. A large army raised by archbishop 
Gerhard IT was utterly defeated and its base of opera- 
tions, the Castle of Schluter (Custrum Slutte7e), stormed 
in 1230. Enraged by the disaster, the bishop and his 
associates now called upon the world to combine for the 
destruction of the contumacious heretics, and did not 
hesitate to spread abroad the most contemptibly silly 
and impossible stories, which could only find credence 
in a superstitious and spiritually enslaved age. The 
pope was nevertheless induced by such calumnies to 
pronounce the general ban of the Church over the un- 
happy community, and to cause a crusade against it to 
be preached. Forty thousand soldiers assembled at 
Bremen to avenge the injury sustained by the Church, 
and the most powerful ally of her enemies, duke Otto 
of Lüneburg, was detached from their cause through 
papal influence and the fear of the imperial interdict. 
The Stedingers nevertheless prepared for resistance; 
and when the attack was made and irresistible numbers 
prevailed against them, four hundred of them laid down 
their lives in the conffict before the tield was lost: and 
in another place a wing of the great army was actually 
defeated, and its purpose of destroying the dikes of the 
river Weser and drowning out the population prevented. 
The prisoners taken by the crusaders were, however, 
numerous, and all miserablv perished at the stake. The 
country was devastated with fire and sw ord, and rapine 
and licentiousness were the governing motives of the 
army of the Church. A final battle took place on May 
27 (2), 1234, near Altenesch. Eleven thousand Sted- 
sph drove the mighty host of their adversaries before 
them, but, having lost their formation in the pursuit, 
were themselves taken in flank and rear by the cavalry 
under count Cleve. Half of them fell on the field, or 
were drowned in the stream. Of the remainder, some 
fled to the free Frisians and became fully identitied 
with them, and others submitted to the authority of 
the Church, Their country was divided between the 
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archbishop of Bremen and counts Otto IT and Christian ' The same practice is said by Beckmann (Hist. of Inv. 
III of Oldenburg. The archiepiscopal Church in Brem- | ii, 328, ed. Bohn) to prevail in Japan. The last-men- 
en celebrated the bloody triumph with a procession, ' tioned writer is of opinion that of the two methods of 
and ordained an annual day of commemoration, fixing making steel, by fusion either from iron-stone or raw 
on the fifth Sunday after Easter for that purpose, be- | iron, and by cementation, the ancients were acquainted 
sides causing a chapel to be erected near the scene of . only with the former. See COPPER. 
the victory. The abbot Hermann of Corvey exhibited | There is, however, a word in Hebrew, mbp, pal- 
his joy by the erection of two other chapels in the same ' Jh, which occurs only in Nah. ii, 3 [4], and ia There 
neighborhood. All the writers prior to the Reforma- . rendered “torches,” but which most probably denotes 
tion who mention this war condemn the Stedingers as steel or hardened iron, and refers to the flashing acythes 
heretics, and it was reserved for the days of Protestant- of the Assyrian chariots. In Syriac and Arabic the 
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ism to vindicate the fame of these champions of liberty. | cognate words ( poldo, faludh, fuladh) signify a kind of 
On May 27, 1834, a simple but durable monument was | iron of excellent quality, and especially steel. See METAL. 


dedicated to their memory on the site where once stood 
one of the abbot of Corvey’s chapels. See Monachi The steel weapons 
Chron. in A. Matth. Analect. ii, 501; Chron. Rastad. ' 
ap. Langeb. Scriptt. Rer. Danic. vol. iii; Stadeus, Chron. 
ad 4.1197; Wolter, Chron. Brem. ap. Meibom. vol. ii; 
Godefr, Monach. S. Pantol. ad A. 1234, ap. Freher- 
Struve, i, 399; Ep. Gregor. IX, in Raynald, anno 1233, 
No, 42, complete in Ripoll, Bullarium Ord. Predicat. 
i, 52, and Ap. Gregor, IX ad Henrici Friderici Imp. 
Filium, in Martene, Thesaur. i, 950; Mansi, xxiii, 323; 


Steel appears to have been known to the Egyptians. 
in the tomb of Rameses III, says 
Wilkinson, are painted blue, the bronze red (Anc. Eg. 
ii, 154). See IRON. 

Steel, Ropert, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born in the vicinity of Londonderry, Ireland, Jan. 9, 
1793, In early boyhood he came to the United States, 
pursued his preparatory studies in the Academy of 
| Philadelphia, graduated at the College of New Jersey, 


Bisbeck, Die Nieder- Weser u. Osterude (Hanov. 1789) ; | at Princeton, N. J., and at the Associate Reformed The- 
Kohl, Handb. d. Herzogth. Oldenburg (Bremen, 1825): | ological Seminary, New York; was licensed by Phila- 


Muhle, Geschichte d, Stedingerlandes im Mittelalter, in 
Strackerjan, Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Grossherzogth. Olden- 
burg (Bremen, 1837), vol. i; Crantz, Metropolis, lib. vii 
and viii; Schminck, Erpedit. Cruc. in Stedingos (Marb. 
1722); Ritter, Diss. de Pago Steding et Stedingis Sec. 
XHAI Hereticis (Viteb. 1725); Lappenberg, Kreuzzug 
gegen d, Stedinger (Stade, 1755); Hamelmann, Oldenb. 
Chronik; Von Halem, Gesch. d. Herzogth. Oldenb, vol. i; 
Scharling, De Stedingis Comment. (Hafn. 1828). See 
also general histories of the region and the Church, 
e. g. Schréckh, pt. xxix; Gieseler, Lehrbuch, vol. ii, pt. ii, 
p. 599 sq. 

Stedman, Row.anxp, a Nonconformist minister, 
was born at Corston, Shropshire, in 1630. He was ad- 
mitted commoner of Baliol College, Oxford, in 1647, 
and removed to University College in 1648, taking his 
degree of A.M. in 1655. He soon after became minister 
of Hanwell, Middlesex, and vicar of Ockingham, Berk- 
shire, in 1660. In 1662 he was ejected for nonconform- 
ity, and afterwards became chaplain to Philip, lord 
Wharton. He died in 1673. Stedman wrote, The 
Mystical Union of Believers with Christ (Lond. 1668, 
vu) :—Sober Singularity (ibid, 1668, 8vo). 

Steel. In all cases where the word “steel” occurs 
in the A. V. the true rendering of the Hebrew is “ cop- 
per.” 3 wan, nechushâh, except in 2 Sam. xxii, 35; 
Job xx, 24; Psa. xviii, 34 [35], is always translated 


“ brass;” as is the case with the cognate word MYM, | 
nechosheth, with the two exceptions of Jer. xv, 12 (A.V. | 


“ steel”) and Ezra viii, 27 (A. V. “ copper“). Whether 
the ancient Hebrews were acquainted with steel is not 
perfectly certain. It has been inferred from a passage in 
Jeremiah (xv, 12) that the “iron from the north” there 
spoken of denoted a superior kind of metal, hardened in 
an unusual manner, like the steel obtained from the 
Chalybes of the Pontus, the ironsmiths of the ancient 
world. The hardening of iron for cutting-instruaments 
was practiced in Pontus, Lydia, and Laconia (Eustath. 
Il it, 294, 6R, quoted in Muller, Zand. d, Arch. u. d. 
Kunst, § 307, n. 4). Justin (xliv, 3, 8) mentions two 
rivers in Spain, the Bilbilis (the Salo, or Xalon, a trib- 
utary of the Ebro) and the Chalybs, the water of which 
was used for hardening iron (comp. Pliny, xxxiv, 41), 
The same practice is alluded to both by Homer (Od. ix, 
893) and Sophocles (17. 650). The Celtiberians, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus (v, 33), had a singular cus- 
tom. They buried sheets of iron in the earth till the 
weak part, as Diodorus calls it, was consumed by rust, 
and what was hardest remained. ‘This firmer portion 
was then’ converted into weapous of different kinds. 


| delphia Presbytery, commenced his labors as a city 
missionary in that city and vicinity, and (Nov. 9, 1819) 
was ordained and installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
| Church at Abington, Pa. This was his only charge, 
.and here he performed faithfully and successfully his 
| life-work. He died Sept. 2, 1862. Dr. Steel was a 
good man, and a pre-eminently effective preacher. The 
Church was to him “all in all;” the cause of missions 
' seemed to absorb all his interest; and the Sabbath- 
' school cause, apparently, possessed his whole heart. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1863, p. 207. (J. L. S.) 


Steele, Allen, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at Salisbury, N. Y., May 24, 
| 1808. Ile was converted at the age of thirteen years, 
!' and studied for a while at Wilbraham, Mass., and then 
' began to teach school in Western New York. In 1831 
, he was admitted into the Genesee Conference. He re- 
ceived appointments, among others, in Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Troy, Albany, and New York. After nearly forty 
years of ministerial labor, he retired as a superannuate 
‘to West Barre, N. Y., where he died, Jan. 14, 1873. At 
| the time of his death he was a member of the Western 
New York Conference. He was a critical scholar, a 
sound theologian, and an eloquent and powerful preach- 
jer, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 110. 


Steele, Anne, a hymn-writer, usually called Mrs. 
i Steele, although she really was never married, was born 
at Broughton, Hampshire, England, in 1716. Her fa- 
ther, the Rev. William Steele, was a Baptist minister in 
the place of her nativity. She developed early in life 
poetical talent, which showed itself in the composition 
of devotional hymns, many of which have been intro- 
duced into our collections of hymns. She united with 
her father’s Church when she was fourteen years of age. 
| A few years after this she became engaged to a young 
; man named Elscourt. The day for the wedding was 

fixed, and her friends were assembled to witness the 

ceremony, when the sad intelligence was brought to the 

house that the expected bridegroom, having gone into 

the river to bathe, ventured beyond his depth, and was 
‘drowned, In 1750 two volumes of her poetry were 
published under the name of Theodosia. She died in 
1778. Her collected Poems and Hymna, published in 
1780, were edited by Dr. Caleb Evans. They were 
published also in Boston in 1808, and a new edition, ed- 
ited by John Sheppard, was published in 1863. See 














| Christopher, Hymn-writers and their Hymns, p. 225; 


Butterworth, Story of the Hymns, p. 58-60; Belcher, 
Historical Sketches of Hymns, p. 237-239. (J. C. S.) 


Steele, David, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born about 1791. When about eigh- 
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From that time he labored with great acceptance and 
success until 1847, when he took a supernumerary rela- 
tion. This relation was changed to superannuated in 
1849, and was continued until his death, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 4, 1852. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1853, p. 313. 


Steele, Joel, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born at Tolland, Conn., Aug. 14,1782. Converted when 
twenty-two years of age, he entered the itinerancy in 
1806, and was stationed successively as follows: Lunen- 
burg Circuit; Bristol, Me.; Vershire, Vt.; Tolland, Conn.; 
Ashburnham, Mass.; New London, East Greenwich, 
Conn.; Barre, Mass.; Barnard, Vershire, Vt.; Wethers- 
field, Conn.; Unity, Me.; Wellfleet, Eastham, Sandwich, 
Saugus, Edgartown, Barnstable, Chatham, Truro, Wey- 
mouth, Easton, Walpole, and Gloucester, Mass. In 1845 
he took a superannuated relation, and died Aug. 23, 
1846 —a father in Israel— having been forty years in 
the ministry. Mr. Steele possessed an amiable and 
humble spirit, a clear understanding, and his preaching 
was plain, manly, and deeply in earnest. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, iv, 116. 


Steele, John (1), a minister of the Associate Re- 
formed Church, was born in York County, Pa., Dec. 17, 
1772, and received his collegiate education at Dickinson 
College, where he graduated in 1792. He studied the- 
ology under the Rev. John Young, of Greencastle, Pa., 
and was licensed by the First Associate Reformed Pres- 
bytery of Pennsylvania May 25, 1797, and ordained in 
August, 1799. He then went to Kentucky, where he 
had charge of four congregations till 1803, when he was 
relieved of two. In 1817 he removed to Xenia, O., 
where he remained until October, 1836. He had just 
moved to Oxford, and had made some arrangements for 
his family, when he died suddenly, Jan. 11, 1837. He 
was an able, clear-headed theologian, well read in 
Church history, and versed in ecclesiastical affairs; and 
served long and ably as clerk both of his presbytery 
and synod. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
ix, 102. 


Steele, John (2), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Bellefonte, Centre Co., Pa., Dec. 11, 1812. He 
received a careful parental training, joined the Church 
at the age of twenty-two, pursued his academical stud- 
ies at Milan Academy, Huron Co., O.; graduated at 
Jefferson College, Pa., in 1842, and at the Theological 
Seminary at Allegheny City in 1845; was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Blairsville, Ind., April 16, 
1846; ordained by Lake Presbytery April 8, 1849; and 
in 1850 was installed pastor of the Church of Laporte 
County, Ind. In 1855 he labored at Macomb, MacDon- 
ough Co., Il.; in 1856 he returned to Indiana, and la- 
bored at South Bend, in Lake Presbytery; in 1859 at 
Newton, Ia.; in 1860 as a missionary to Pike's Peak, in 
company with several members of his Church; was 
appointed chaplain of the 13th Regiment Iowa Volun- 
teers Nov. 5, 1861, and died in that service Sept. 10, 
1862. Mr. Steele was an able expounder of the doc- 
trines of the Bible, faithful and self-sacrificing as an 
army chaplain, and mild, amiable, and social as a man. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1864, p. 196. (J. L. S.) 


Steele, Richard, a Nonconformist preacher, grad- 
uated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He became 
vicar of Hanmere, North Wales, and was ejected 
for nonconformity in 1662. He died in 1692. His 
works, which are commended by Philip Henry, are, 
Antidote against Distractions (Lond. 1667, 8vo; 3d ed. 
1673; 1861, 12mo) :—Discourse of Old Age :— Discourse 
upon Unrighteousness (1670, 8vo):—Christian Husband- 
man's Calling (1670) :—Tradesman’s Calling (1684, 8vo): 
— Sermons. See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v.; Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 
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years, In 1883 he was admitted on trial in the Georgia 
Conference, and appointed as junior preacher to Alcovia 
Circuit. For eleven years he continued his itinerant 
career, serving the Church as a preacher, and for sev- 
eral years as presiding elder. He died in February, 
1844. He wasa man of great worth to the Church, of 
strong faith and good preaching talents, and perhaps 
few men ever possessed more true missionary zeal than 
he did. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. 
E, Church, South, iii, 592. 


Steele, Samuel, D.D., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born in the city of London- 
derry, Ireland, May 21, 1821. He came to this coun- 
try, and entered the Methodist ministry. He was 
appointed chaplain of the Seventh Regiment, Wes 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and served until the 
close of the war. He was a member of the West 
Virginia Conference, and served as presiding elder, 
secretary of the conference three times, and as delegate 
to the General Conference of 1872. He died May 24, 
1886. See Min. of Annual Conf., Fall, 1886, p. 346. 


Steen, CORNELIS VAN DEN. See CORNELIUS A 
LAPIDE. 


Steeple (stepull), the tower of a church. etc.. in- 
cluding any superstructure, such as a spire or lantern, 
standing upon it. In some districts small churches have 
the steeples not unfrequently formed of massive wooden 
framing, standing on the floor, and carried up some lit- 
tle distance above the roof; these are usually at the 
west end, parted off from the nave by a wooden parni- 
tion, as at Ipsden and Tetsworth, Oxfordshire. See 
BELFRY; TOWER. 


Stefani, Tommaso pe’, an Italian painter, was bore 
at Naples about 1230. He painted the chapel of the 
Minutoli in the Duomo, mentioned by Boccaccio, with 
a series of frescos representing the passion of oar 
Saviour. In the Society of St. Angelo at Nilo are 
the paintings of St. Michael and St. Andrew that are 
attributed to him. He died probably about 1310. He 
may be regarded as the carliest of the Neapolitan schoul 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Steffani, AcosTino, an Italian composer. was bora 
at Castel-franco, government of Venice, about 1655. In 
his youth he was entered as a chorister at St. Mark's 
Venice, where a German nobleman, pleased with him. 
obtained his discharge, took him into Bavaria, gave hrm 
a liberal education, and when he arrived at the proper 
age, got him ordained. He then took the title of .4 bure. 
by which he is now commonly known. His ecclesiasa- 
cal compositions soon became numerous, and attracted 
the notice of Ernest, duke of Brunswick, who invited hm 
to Hanover, and made him director of his chamber afs- 
sic. Steffani was also a statesman, and had a consider- 
able share in concerting with the courts of Vienna ami 
Ratisbon the scheme for erecting the duchy of Brune 
wick-Liineburg into an electorate, for which service the 
elector assigned him a handsome pension, and pope In- 
nocent XI gave him the bishopric of Spiga. He ded 
at Frankfort in 1730. 


Stegall, Bensamin C., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was a native of Jasper Cuan- 
ty, Ga. He joined the Mississippi Conference abvat 
1837, located after six or seven years’ travel. and was 
readmitted into the Louisiana Conference in 1855. He 
died June 10, 1860. See Minutes of Annual Cuaser- 
ences of the M. E. Church, South, 1860, p. 235. 


Steger, BENEDICT STEPHAN, a Lutheran minister. 
was born at Nuremberg, April 9, 1807. Ele studied a 
Erlangen and Berlin. His first ministerial duties be 
performed in his native place. In 1835 he was ap 
pointed second preacher at Hof, and in 1843 he was cau- 
ed to his native place as third preacher of St. -Eygntias «~ 


Steele, Robert A., a minister of the Methodist , as which he labored for thirty-three years. He we 
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Feb. 9, 1876. Besides sermons and a catechetical man- | (1833-34) of a journal started by him and Hivernick 
ual, he published Die protestantischen Missionen und | (q. v.) were issued, entitled Mélanges de Théologie Ré- 
deren gesegnetes Wirken (Hof, 1844-50, 3 pts.), giving | formée, and in 1835 appeared his commentary on Colos- 
a history of the Protestant Missions till the first half of | sians. In this work he included in the introduction 
this century. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theolog. ii, 1260; De- , only such information as was derived from sources oth- 
litzsch, Saat auf Hoffnung (1876), xiii, 130 sq. (B. P.) | er than the exposition of the epistle itself, and appended 
Stegman, Josta, a Lutheran divine, was born in | to the work a review of the exposition, in which he 

: ow : : i _ | compared its results with the introduction. The work 

1588 at Sulzfeld, in Franconia. For ten years he at l ia an Gaon solid hisocieal and philological founda: 


tended the lectures at the Leipsic University, and on | `; : : ae 
account of his great learning he was honored in 1617 | 40M8, and devotes especial attention to criticism of the 


. rs ite i ied brevit A hymn in honor of 
with the degree of D.D. by the Wittenberg faculty. In | text despite its studied brevity. J 
1621 he ee tu EA as professor of the newly the Son of God, with which the preface concludes, af- 
founded university there; but on account of the war he Si tt ane of the eee Se the age 
had to relinquish his position until 1625, when he return- | Who left, in addition, a number of unprinted poems, He 
ed and discharged his pastoral as well as academical died Jan. 9, 1836, leaving a widow and an infant son. 


duties until 1630. About this time the Benedictine | See Herzog, ee ae ; 
monks returned to Rinteln, and Stegman's position be-| Steinhofer, MAXIMILIAN FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, 


came very unpleasant. He was persecuted in every an eminent minister in the Church of Wurtemberg, was 


way, and the excitement which he had to undergo born Jan. 16, 1706, at Owen, and graduated in theology 
caused his death, Aug. 3, 1632. He is the author of the | t Tubingen in 1729. He supplemented his studies 


op oy yo ' ith a journey of observation among the churches of 
famous German hymn, 4 ch, bleib’ mit deiner Gnade (Eng- | Yth a ) y ve g 
lish transl. in Lyra Geri ii, 120, “ Abide among us with | North Germany, and visited Herrnhut, the seat of the 


thy grace, Lord Jesus, evermore”). Besides this and Moravian Brotherhood. Mutual esteem resulted, and 
other hymns, he also wrote Photianismus, h. e. Suc- | Measures were proposed for obtaining Steinhofer as pas- 
cincta Refutatio Errorum Photiunorum, 56 Disputation- | ©F © the community of Herrnhut, but before any de- 
ibus Breviter Comprehensa (Rinteln, 1623; Frankfort, | C1810n was reached he returned to W ürtemberg. Zin- 
1643). See Theolog. Universal-Lexikon, s. v.; Koch, zendorf subsequently secured the release of Steinhofer 
Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenliedes, tii, 128 sq.; viii, 148; from his own Church for Herrnhut; but the Saxon gov- 


ri g t Literatur, i. 354: ii, 788, | ernment interposed difficulties, and he accepted a call 
T a aia a poe to Ebersdorf instead, where he filled the post of chap- 


lain to the counts, The latter had previously organ- 
Steiger, Carl Friedrich, a Reformed minister of | ized the religi rti f their h ald ao an 
Germany, was born in 1806 at Flaweil, in Switzerland. ze Oe Bie er eye ee eae 


ecclesiolu after the pattern of Spener, and to guide this 
In 1832 he was called to the pastorate at Brunnadern, | Sreanizati d the A E 
in 1838 to Balgach, and in 1841 to Wattwyl, in Tog- EE T E Si car pei puana 


: to be his task. The society ultimately (August, 1745) 
xenburg, where he dled, May 11, 1850. He published, | effected an organization and adopted a constitution 
Kleine Wochenpredigten über des Christen Stimmung | modelled after those of Herrnhut, but was distinguished 
areas ” m Soe tieey ies nie Ea ah von | from the latter in doctrine and modes of expression, be- 

sethanten. in wchtsouch für christi. Jungfrauen | ; : ‘tical. and ualified] ‘ntural. 
(ibid. 1943) :—Das Gebetbuch der Bibel (ibid, 1847-58): | Cot ree tee ey eee 


Steinhofer’s relations -with Herrnhut, however, were 
— Religiöse Gedichte (ibid. 1851). See Koch, Gesch. : : in 1746 the Ebersdorf 
des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 382 sq.; Regensburger pet y ce atone and j A 


Sie ie 3 <. | gation united with the Moravian Brotherhood, while 
g 8 v.; Zuchold, Bibl, Theolog, ii, | Steinhofer himself was ordained “ coepiscopus for the 


Lutheran tropus.” His service here was, however, 
Steiger, Wilhelm, a minister of the Reformed 


brief, though varied. He married in 1747, and became 
Church in Switzerland, was born in Aargau, Feb. 9, 1809, | inspector of a training -school for a short time, after 
and matriculated at Tibingen in 1826. Steudlin and 


which he travelled in the execution of his office through 
Bengel were at that time in the faculty, though the lat- | various districts. The unsettled life to which he was 
ter died only a year afterwards, Steiger then removed | condemned and the increasing fanaticism of the Broth- 
to Halle, and came under the controlling influence of | erhood alienated him gradually from what had never 
Tholuck, through which his natural aversion to the 


been a thoroughly congenial home, and a brief visit to 
prevalent rationalism was intensified. In 1828 he was | Wirtemberg threw him in the way of influences which 
ordained at Aargau to the ministry, and devoted himself | excited all his long suppressed aversion to the sensuous 
to earnest labors within his own denomination, being | teachings and modes of expression in current use at 
urged by the conviction that a lack of faithful preach- | Herrnhut. He thereupon quietly retired from his func- 
ing and pastoral care was largely responsible for the | tions, and in time, after correspondence with Zinzen- 
separation of many believing souls from the Church. | dorf, laid down his offices, March 14, 1749, and returned 
In connection with Dr. Hahn, of Wiirtemberg, he con- | to the Church of Wirtemberg. Four years were now 
ducted social meetings for spiritual edification, tutored | spent in the sub-pastorate at Dettingen, whose fruit ap- 
students, and wrote for the periodical press, among oth- | peared in a collection of sermons, published in 1753. In 
er things an interesting history of the Momiers of Vaud | this year he obtained the parish of Zavelstein, in 1756 
for the Hrangel, Airchenzeitung at Berlin. He became 


that of Ehningen, and in 1759 he was made dean and 
associate editor of that journal in 1829, and devoted | preacher at Weinsberg, where he died in peaoe, Feb. 11, 
himself wholly to study and literary work. From this | 1761. Steinhofer was characterized by mildness of dis- 
period date the pamphlet Die Haullische Streitsache, ete., ' position, joined with heroic devotion to the truth. He 
and the book Avitik des Rationalismus in Wegscheider’s studied the Bible to obtain a correct apprehension of its 
Dogmatik (Berlin, 1830). In 1832 he issued a valuable | meaning and for the enriching and developing of the 
commentary on 1 Peter, dedicating the work to the | Christian character. He differed from Bengel in not 
theological committee of the Evangelical Association | preferring apocalyptic studies, and from Oetinger tn 
of Geneva, which had just called him to the exegetical | avoiding a theosophic tendency. He preferred the 
chair of its theological institution, He entered on his | solid ground of Scripture to the position of any specu- 
new station at Easter, 1832. It is said that he was un- | lation whatever. He is said by his contemporaries 
commonly successful in giving adequate expression to | to have been endowed with an inexpressible some- 
German ideas in the French language. After his death, | thing in his character—with a peculiar sanctity which 
one of his students published, from notes taken in the | cannot be described. It was impossible to trifle in his 
lecture-room, an Introd, Générale aux Livres du N. T. 


presence, and yet impossible not to find pleasure there. 
(Geneva, Lausanne, and Paris, 1837). Two volumes | He was an anointed bne, who carried about with him 


those who Knew him. 1118 ministry was accoraingly 
successful in the winning of souls. Steinhofer’s writ- 
ings have been in part republished, and may be recom- 
mended to all who regard being imbued with the 
Scriptures as requisite for a right apprehension of 
the truth. They are, Tägliche Nahrung d. Glaubens 
n.d. kp. an d. Hebrder (latest ed. 1859, with autobi- 
ography) :—Nach d. Ep. an d. Colosser (1853) :—Nach 
d. Leben Jesu (1764), eighty-three sermons :— Evangel. 
Glaubensgrund (1753-54) :—Evangel. Glaubensgrund aus 
d. Leiden Jesu (1754) :—Haushaltung d. dreteinigen Ge- 
bers (1759) :—Erkldrung d. ersten Briefes Johannis (last 
ed. Hornburg, 1856) :— Römer (Titb. 1851) :—Christolo- 
gie (Nuremb. 1797; Tub. 1864), etc. See Knapp’s sketch 
of Steinhofer’s life im collection of Sermons (27) pub- 
lished by the Evangelical Brotherhood at Stuttgart ; 
the autobiography mentioned above; an article in the 
Christenbote, 1832, and another in the Briiderbote, 1865- 
66; MS. sources in the archives of the Brotherhood, 
etc. 


Steinkopf, CARL FRIEDRICH ADOLPH, a German 
doctor of theology, was born at Ludwigsburg, Sept. 7, 
1773, and studied theology at Tübingen. In 1801 he 
went to London as pastor of the Savoy Church, and 
placed himself in personal communication with the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, of which he afterwards became 
one of the secretaries. When the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was founded, March 7, 1804, Dr. Steinkopf 
took a prominent and important part, and was unani- 
mously appointed one of its secretaries, with special 
reference to the foreign department; but he also took 
his full share in its domestic deliberations and proceed- 
ings. He sustained this office till the year 1826, when 
he retired, because he would not take the position of 
the society regarding the Apocryphal books of the Old 
Test. Hedied May 29, 1859. Steinkopf also published 
a series of sermons on different topics, which are enu- 
merated by Zuchold in his Bibl. Theol. ii, 1265. See 
also Theol. Universal-Lexikon, 8. v.s Neue evangel. Kir- 
chenzeitung, 1859, No. 32; but more especially the Me- 
morial published in the Fifty-sixth Report (1860) of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, p. 180 sq. (B. P.) 


Steinmetz, Jonass ADAM, member of consistory, 
abbot of Bergen, and general superintendent of the 
duchy of Magdeburg, was born in 1689, and died June 
10, 1763. He wrote, Esaiwe (di Trani) Commentarius in 


Josuam, etc., in Versione cum Notis Illustratum (Leips. | 


vine and doctor of divinity, was Dorn July <o, 1510, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 1840 he passed his theo- 
logical examination; and from 1842 until his death. 
which occurred at his native place, Jan. 1, 1879. be 
occupied high positions in the Church. Besides his 
contributions to the first edition of Herzog’s Real- En- 
cyklopddie, the Studien u. Kritiken, and Jahrbücher yur 
deutsche Theologie, he published, Die Pricatbeichte v. 
Privatabsolution der luth: Kirche aus den Quellen des 
16ten Jahrhunderts, hauptsächlich aus Luthers Schriften, 
etc. (Frankf.-on-the-Main, 1854) :—Das römische Buss- 
sacrament, nach seinem bibl. Grunde und seiner geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung, etc. (ibid. 1854) :— Die Melancthons- 
u. Luthersherbergen zu Frankfurt a. M. (ibid. 1862). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1267; Neue evangel. Kirchen- 
zeitung, 1879, No. 19; but more especially Zur Erinse- 
rung an Herrn Senor Dr. Theol. G. E. Stettz, Zwei Reden 
von Dr. Jung und Dr. Dechent (Frankf.-on-the-Main, 
1879). (B. P.) 

Stelè, a mediæval term to describe a stem, stalk, or 
handle. 


Stella, James, a French painter, was born at Lyons 
in 1596. At the age of twenty, being at Florence. he 
was assigned lodgings and a pension by duke Cosmo de’ 
Medici. After remaining here several years, he went 
to Rome, Milan, and finally to Paris, where Kicheliea 
presented him to the king, who honored him with the 
Order of St. Michael and ordered several large paint- 
ings. He died in 1647. While at Paris he spent his 
winter evenings designing the Histories of the HMuly 
Scriptures, He also painted the Holy Family, of which 
a fine engraving was made. 


Stellio, in Grecian mythology, was a youth 
whom Ceres changed into a lizard (Ovid, Metam. v, 
461). 


Stellionadtus (from stellio, a tarantula). a name 
applied in the time of the early Church to all imposture 
and fraud which has no special title in law—such as 
mortgaging property already engaged; changing wares 
which have been sold, cr corrupting them; substituting 
baser metal for gold. The chief of these crimes were 
forgery, calumny, flattery, deceitfulness in trust, and de- 
ceitfulness in traffic. See Bingham, Christ. .Anteg. bh. 
xvi, ch. xii, § 14. 


Stem (515, géza, the stump of a tree as cut down, 
“stock,” Job xiv, 8; hence the trunk of a tree. whether 


1712):—Das Buch der Weisheit, nach dem Grundtext in | old [Isa. xi, 1] or just planted, “ stock” [ x1, 241). 


griechischer Sprache mit philologischen und moralischen | 


Anmerkungen (Magdeburg and Leips. 1747). See First, 
Bibl, Jud. iii, 383; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, 
ii, 325, 336,789. (B. P.) 


Steins, FREDERICK, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Germany Nov. 18, 1805. 


ter, was born at Abingdon in the year 1663. 


Stennett, Joseph, Sen., an English Baptist minte- 
He shon- 
ed remarkable intellectual ability in bis youth, and maue 
himself proficient in French, Italian, and Hebrew ani 


_ other Oriental languages by the time he was not far fr-e 


Ile was educated at | twenty-one years of age. 


He was ordained March 4 





Mörs, in Prussia, studied theology in the University | 1690, and became pastor of a small church in Limra, 
of Bonn, and was licensed and ordained in the min- | With which he was connected till his death. Such was 
isterium of Cologne in 1835, and for some years had | the position he occupied in his denomination that tbe 
the pastoral charge of a church near the Rhine. He. Baptists selected him to draw up the address which they 
afterwards emigrated to America, and entered the Dutch Presented to king William on his deliverance from a 
Reformed Church in New York, but soon made a very | plot to assassinate him. Fe was also one of the com- 
pleasant acquaintance with some Presbyterian ministers | mittee of the Dissenters who drafted an address to the 
of the Old School, and sought admission into their | (een in 1/06. It is a proof of the esteem in which ig 
Church with the prospect, as he supposed, of greater | WaS held by the religious public that an eminent pavi- 
usefulness. His field was a mission in the eastern part , ate said of him, if Mr. Stennett could be reconciled tu the 
of New York city. He had a vast population of poor Church, he believed that few preferments in it weusi 
Germans among whom to work; and he labored faith- be thought above his merit. Mr. Stennett died July IL 
fully, going from house to house through the streets 1713. His published works consist of a volume of pee 





where the poor dwell, seeking the acquaintance of all, 
and distributing tracts, uttering words of comfort to the 
distressed and counsel to the indolent and ungodly. 
While thus employed in his Master’s service he died, 
Aug. 30, 1867. Mr. Steins was thoroughly trained in 


theology, a laborious man, and a kind and affectionate | Nov. 6, 1692. 


try, three volumes of sermons, and some controvera 
writings, which were somewhat widely circulated :2 
their day. (J.C.S.) , 

Stennett, Joseph, Jun.. D.D., a Baptist minister 
in England, son of the preceding, was bom in Linda 
For some time he was minister of a Rap- 


pastor, See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 148. | tist Church in Abergavenny, Wales In 1719 be te~ 
came pastor of a Church in Exeter, where he remained 


(J. L. S.) 
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eighteen years. He then went to London, and was pas- 
tor of the Church in Wild Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
from 1737 to the close of his life. Dr. Stennett seems 
to have won the regard not only of his own Church, 
but of sume of the cabinet ministers of George II, par- 
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' through the reading of the Bible, and who diligently 
trained their children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. They died, however, while Martin was 

yet young, and the consequence was that his mental 
culture was irreparably neglected, though he resisted 


ticularly of Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House of Com- all the persuasive influence of the Austrian “ Edicts of 
mons. He died at Watford Feb. 7, 1758. He published ı Toteration,” and remained true to the faith in which 
individual Sermons (Lond. 1738-53). See Jones, Christ. he had been reared. Indeed, an inflexible will distin- 


Biog. 8. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v. 


Stennett, Samuel, D.D., an English Baptist min- 
ister, son of the preceding, was born at Exeter in 1727. 
Like his grandfather and father, he early exhibited rare 
intellectual abilities, making great proficiency in the 
classic and Oriental languages. Having entered the 
Christian ministry, he assisted his father for ten years, 


at whose death he was chosen his successor, and re-. 
mained in that position until his own death, Aug. 
Dr. Guild, in his Manning and Brown 


» 1795, 
University, says, “ Dr. Stennett was regarded as one of 
the most eminent ministers of his own denomination. 
His connections, too, with Protestant Dissenters gener- 
ally, and with members of the Established Church, were 
large and respectable. One of his constant hearers was 
John Howard, whom Burke has so highly eulogized. 
George III, it is said, was on terms of intimacy with 
him, frequently calling at his house on Muswell Hill.” 
As a scholar and an author Dr. Stennett has no small 
repute. His works, edited by Rev. William Jones, were 
published in 1824 in three octavo volumes. (J. C. S.) 


Stentor, a Grecian warrior in the army against 
Troy, whose voice was louder than the combined voices 
of tifty other men. Ilis name has accordingly furnish- 
ed an adjective which, in common use, describes a voice 
of unusual volume. It is said that Juno assumed the 
form of Stentor in order to encourage the disheartened 
Greeks (Zliud, v, T85 8q.; Juven. Sat. xiii, 112). 


Step or Stair. it may be convenient in this place 
to give the nomenclature of the different parts of a stair. 
The vertical surface is called the riser (or raiser), the 
horizontal surface the tread. Ifthe edge have a mould- 
ing, it is called the nosing: this never appears in medi- 
æval steps. When the tread is wider at one end than 
the other it is called a winder, but if of equal breadth a 
Slyer. When the tread is so broad as to require more 
than one step of the passenger, it is called a landing or 
lunding-place, sometimes a resting-place or foot-pluce. A 
number of successive steps uninterrupted by landings is 
a Aight, or simply stairs; the part of the bailding which 
contains them is the sfaircase. A flight of winders of 
which the narrow ends of the steps terminate in one 
solid column was called a ryse, screw stairs, sometimes 
a turnyrese, now often termed corkscrew stairs; the 
central column is the newel. Sometimes the newel is 
omitted, and in its place we have a wedll-hole. Stairs 
that have the lowermost step supported by the floor, 
and every succeeding step supported jointly by the step 
below it and the wall of the staircase at one end only, 
are termed geometrical stairs, Stairs constructed in the 
form nearly of an inclined plane, of which the treads are 
inclined and broad and the risers small, so that horses 
may ascend and descend them, are called marches ram- 
pantes, or girons rampantes (as at the mausoleum of 
Hadrian in Rome, St. Mark’s in Venice, and in Italy 
commonly. Large external stairs are called pen- 
nons, 


STEP ov PARDON, PENANCE, or SATISFACTION, that 
step in a church choir on which a penitent publicly 


knelt for absolution. / 


Stephan, Maxrix, founder of the Stephanists, a 
community of separatists in the Lutheran Church of 
Saxony towards the end of the last century and in the 
early decades of the present. Stephan was born at 
Stramberg, Moravia, Aug. 13, 1777. His parents were 
poor but pious persons, who had originally belonged to 
the Roman Catholic communion, but had been converted 


‘guished him during the whole of his life, and contrib- 
| uted not a little towards the troubles in which he was 
from time to time involved. After having learned the 
business of a weaver, he went to Breslau in his twenty- 
first year to escape from Romish persecutions, and in 
that city he connected himself with a company of pie- 
tists, whose religious meetings afforded opportunity for 
developing his natural aptitudes for the pulpit. In 
1802 he entered the gymnasium at Breslau, and, after 
having acquired a bare modicum of Latin and Greek, 
he matriculated at Halle in 1804, where he remained 
until 1806, and in 1809 he entered at Leipsic. As a 
student he manifested an exceedingly narrow spirit, re- 
jecting learned studies as “carnal,” and scenting unbe- 
_ lief or heresy in all forms of doctrine which had not 
| been transmitted from “ ancient times.” His very nar- 
rowness, however, rendered him more completely mas- 
ter of such material as he was able to accumulate, and 
contributed not a little towards his later effectiveness 
as a pulpit speaker. He was first called to minister to 
a Church at Haber, in Bohemia, and then, in 1810, to 
| preside over the congregation of Bohemian exiles in 
Dresden. In this post he was especially successful in 
gathering about him a large German congregation. 
His sermons were highly applauded, being character- 
| ized by great clearness, simplicity, and power, and like- 
| wise by great fidelity to the Scriptures and the Lutheran 
. Confession. He was also conspicuously efficient as an 
organizer. The result was that numerous awakenings 
and conversions followed, and that the pastor’s zeal was 
blessed to the good of an extended community. His 
| authority gradually assumed larger proportions, and his 
, teachings came to rank as of symbolical importance 
with many of his followers. This is especially true of a 
i volume of sermons of the year 1824. The very suc- 
cesses he achieved, however, became instrumental in 
' bringing about his downfall. He had already excited 
opposition on the part of the clergy of Dresden by min- 
| istering to a German congregation while called only to 
_take charge of the Bohemian Church; and the hostility 
, against him became more general as prosperity devel- 
| oped his naturally self-reliant and arbitrary disposition. 
| Every time he denounced those as heretics and unbe- 
‘lievers who were not prepared to subscribe to all his 
| views he added to the number of his enemies; and he 
‘finally placed himself in their power by persisting in 
an unfortunate custom which he had developed in his 
youth. He was in the habit of strolling about in the 
evening until a late hour, and the habit caused much 
unfavorable criticism; but it became ruinous to him 
when he persisted in visiting a workingman’s social 
club, originated by himself and composed of his own 
people, after ten o’clock at night. The occasions of his 
visits were seasons of high festivity, in which the wives 
and daughters of the members participated, and they 
were invariably protracted until after midnight. Some- 
times summer-parties were connected with these meet- 
ings. Eventually the police were compelled to take 
notice of the offence thus given, but at first without dis- 
covering anything to warrant interference. On Nov. 8, 
1837, however, they discovered Stephan, accompanied by 
a woman and a number of his followers, assembled long 
after midnight, and under circumstances which warrant- 
ed their apprehension. They denied that their gathering 
was of the nature of a “conventicle;” but Stephan was 
nevertheless directed to report himself at Dresden by 
nine o’clock on the following morning, and immediately 
afterwards was suspended from the ministry. He had 
in the meantime secured a large number of followere 
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throughout Saxony, insomuch that he had “stations” 
in every part, and held regular visitations among them. 
He also held correspondence and friendly relations with 
the dissenters of Wtirtemberg and Baden, but severed 
his relations with the Moravian Brotherhood, whose 
members had been among the first to strengthen his 
hands in Dresden, and also renounced the friendship of 
the regular Lutheran clergy. A numerous band of 
youthful clergymen whom he had trained was blindly 
devoted to him, and his influence was felt in many par- 
ishes where the minister was not in harmony with his 
views. Disputes, and even open violence, broke out in 
many churches, and the government was ultimately in- 
duced to interfere. The Bohemian Church over which 
he had been installed now entered a complaint against 
him, dated April 17, 1838, and supplemented July 5, 
1838, in which the pastor was charged, first, with im- 
modest and unchaste conduct (the specifications being 
too definite for rehearsal here); second, with dishonest 
administration of the finances of his Church; and, third, 
with frequent neglect of his official duties, especially 
with regard to Church, school, and the sick and dying; 
and these charges gave a more serious character to an 
investigation which had promised to result in his favor. 
Stephan now gave the word to his followers to prepare 
for emigration; but while getting ready he resumed his 
former nocturnal practices, and again came under police 
surveillance. At midnight of Oct. 27-28 he secretly, 
and without bidding adieu to his family, left the city 
and repaired to Bremen, where a body of his adherents 
had assembled to the number of 700 souls, including 
six clergymen, ten candidates, and four teachers, He 
sailed for America on Nov. 18. During the passage he 
was noticeably luxurious, idle, and arbitrary, though 
faint-hearted in moments of danger. Five days before 
the arrival at New Orleans he caused himself to be 
elected bishop, and before arriving at St. Louis he 
had a document prepared by which the whole body 
pledged themselves to be subject to him “in eccle- 
siastical, and also in communal, matters,” only one per- 
son refusing to subscribe to its terms. His power 
had been established by the fact that he had obtained 
control of the emigration fund, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to about 125,000 thalers. He allowed more 
than two months to pass unimproved at St. Louis, to 
the great financial injury of the colony, while procuring 
the insignia of a bishop’s office and leading a life of 
pleasure. In April, 1839, however, a portion of the 
colony, including the bishop, removed to Wittenberg, 
Perry Co., Mo., where a tract of land had been pur- 
chased. On May 5 and afterwards a number of young 
girls revealed to pastor Léber that Stephan had made 
improper advances to them while at sea and after the 
arrival, using as a cloak his sacred position and office. 
‘These statements were established by affidavits. Ste- 
phan was consequently deprived of his rank, and was 
excommunicated and expelled the community. He 
went to [linois, followed by his faithful concubine, and 
died in Randolph County, of that state, in February, 
1846. His deceived followers experienced grave diffi- 
culties because of unfavorable outward circumstances, 
and also because of internal dissensions. Their pastors 
were not able at once to lay aside that tendency to hie- 
rarchical pretensions which they had imbibed from 
Stephan’s example; but eventual prosperity came to 
them under the guidance of the Rev. O. H. Walther, 
pastor of the St. Louis congregation. 

Stephan was evidently a chosen instrument of God, 
endowed with extraordinary charisms, which he em- 
ployed for the blessing and abused to the misery of 
souls, He was of imposing physical stature, over six 
feet in height, and possessed of rugged earnestness and 
intense determination. He was as shrewd as he was 
beld. His early ministerial life was that of a hero. 
Extraordinary success and the unbounded adoration of 
his people excited his vanity, and opened the way to 
sin and immorality. In his later days he was, no doubt, 
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an abandoned hypocrite, who used his high position 
for the gratification of his fleshly lusts. See Stephan, 
Predigten, two sermons delivered in the Church of Sc 
John, in Dresden, on the day of commemorating the 
Reformation, and on the first Sunday in Advent, 1823 
(Dürr, Dresden and Leipsic); id. Der christl Glaube. 
sermons of the year 1824 (Dresden, 1825, 2 pts.); Pä- 
schel, Glaubensbekenntn. d, Gemeinde zu St. Joh. in Dres- 
den, etc. (1833); Stephan, Gaben fiir Unsere Zeit (2d 
ed. Nuremb. 1834); Von Uckermann, Sendschr. un 
Prof. Krug, etc. (Sondershausen, 1837); Delitzsch, Wis- 
senschaft, Kunst, Judenthum (Grimma, 1838); Lütke- 
müller, Lehren u. Umtriebe d. Stephanisten (Altenburg. 
1838), violent; Exulanten-Lieder (Bremen, 1838), five 
hymns composed by the emigrating colony of Stephan- 
ists, in which exaggerated adulation of the pastor, Ste- 
phan, is intermixed with devotional sentiment; Francke. 
Two Sermons on Eph. iii, 14-iv, 6, delivered in the royal 
chapel at Dresden, 1838; Steinert, Three Sermons on 
the Stephanists (Dresden, 1838); Siebenhaar, Discourses 
relating to the Stephanist Movement (Penig, 1839) ; Wil- 
denhain, A Sermon (ibid. 1839); Pleissner, Die kirchl. 
Fanatiker im Muldenthale (Altenburg, 1889), rational- 
istic ; Warner, Die neuest. sdchs. Auswanderer nack 
Amerika (Leipsic, 1839), shallow, and not important: 
Schicksale u. Abenteuer d. . . . Stephanianer (Dresden, 
1839), based on reports from Günther, a returned emi- 
grant Stephanist; Fischer, Das fulsche Martyrerthum, 
etc. (Leipsic, 1839), the most complete presentation of 
the subject; Von Polenz, D. öffentl. Meinung u. d. 
Pastor Stephan (Dresden and Leipsic, 1840), the most 
important treatise for reaching a true estimate of Ste- 
phan; Vehse, D. Stephan’sche Ausw. n. Amerika, etc. 
(Dresden, 1840), held by returned members of the Ste- 
phanist colony to be the most accurate statement of the 
facts as they occurred; Walther, Sermon delivered be- 
fore the Lutheran Congregation in St. Louis, Nov. 22, 
1840 (ibid. 1841). Comp. also the acts of the Saxoa 
Diet in regard to the case of Stephan, etc.; and see 
Guericke, Handb, d. Kirchengesch. 3d ed. ii, 995, 1096 
Sq., 1100, and numerous articles in the periodicals of the 
time, 


Steph’anas (Zregavac, a contraction for the collo- 
quial Lat. Stephanatus, “ crowned”), a disciple at Cor- 
inth whose household Paul baptized (1 Cor. i, 16), be- 
ing the first converted to Christianity in Achaia (xvi, 
15). From the last of these texts it would appear that 
Stephanas and his family, in the most exemplary man- 
ner, “ addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints.” 
which some interpret of their having taken upon them 
the office and duty of deacons; but which seems to ad- 
mit of a larger sense (without excluding this), namely. 
that all the members of this excellent family ministered 
to the wants and promoted the comfort of their fellow- 
Christians, whether strangers or countrymen. As “the 
household of Stephanas” is mentioned in both texts. it 
has been supposed that Stephanas himself was dead 
when Paul wrote; but in ver. 17 it is said “I am glad 
of the coming of Stephanas.”—Kitto. He was present 
with the apostle at Ephesus when he wrote his Firs 
Epistle to the Corinthians (A.D. 54), having gone thith- 
er either to consult him about matters of discipline con- 
nected with the Corinthian Church (Chrysost. f/om. 44). 
or on some charitable mission. 


Stephani, Hernricn, a Protestant divine of Ger- 
many, was born at Gmiind, April 1, 1761. He studied 
at Erlangen, and was made in 1794 member of consistory 
at Castel. In 1808 he was appointed superintendent 
of the Church and school at Augsburg; in 1818 dean 
and pastor at Gtinzenhausen, was suspended in 1836. 
and died in 1850 at Gorkau, in Silesia. He wrote, (;-- 
dunken über Entstehung und Ausbildung eines Messics 
(Nuremberg, 1787) :—Grundriss der Stuatserziehungs- 
wissenschaft (Weissenfels, 1797 ):—Lehrbuch der Relijion 
(4th ed. Nuremberg, 1819) :—Dus allyemeine kanon jache 
Recht der protestantischen Kirche in Deutschland (T1- 
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bingen, 1825):—Die Offenbarung Gottes durch die Ver- | 
nunft als die einzig gewisse und völlig geniigende (ibid. 
1835) :—.Voses und Christus (Leips. 1836) :— Die Haupt- 
lehren des Rutionalismus und Mysticismus, etc. (ibid. 
1837). See Regensburger Conversations-Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1268 sq.; Fürst, Bibl, Jud. iii, 
385; Winer, Handbuch der theul. Literatur, i, 29, 453, 581; 
ii, 12, 26, 73, 75, 197, 201, 233, 254, 320, 335, 354, 790. 
(B. P.) ° 
Stephanists. See STEPHAN. 


Stephanos (Zripavoc), a Greek term for the nup- 
tial crown. 


Stephanus. See STEPHENS. 


Ste’phen (rigavoc, a crown), one of the first 
seven deacons, and the protomartyr, of the Christian 
Church. A.D. 29. In the following account we give 
the Scriptural notices, with such elucidation as modern 
investigations have thrown on the subject. 

St. Stephen’s importance ıs stamped on the narrative 
by a reiteration of emphatic, almost superlative, phrases 
—“ full of faith and of the Holy Ghost” (Acts vi, 5); 
“full of grace and power” (ver. 8); irresistible “ spirit 
and wisdom” (ver. 10); “full of the Holy Ghost” (vii, 
55). Of his ministrations among the poor we hear 
nothing. But he seems to have been an instance, such 
as is not uncommon in history, of a new energy derived 
from a new sphere. He shot far ahead of his six com- 
panions, and far above his particular office. First, he 
arrests attention by the “great wonders and miracles 
that he did.” Then begins a series of disputations with 
the Hellenistic Jews of North Africa, Alexandria, and 
Asia Minor, his companions in race and birthplace. 
The subject of these disputations is nut expressly men- 
tioned; but, from what follows, it is evident that he 
struck into a new vein of teaching, which eventually 
caused his martyrdom., 

I. History.—1,. Early Notices.—It appears from Ste- 
phen’s name that he was a Hellenist, as it was not com- 
mon for the Jews of Palestine to adupt names for their 
children except from the Hebrew or Syriac; though of 
what country he was is unknown. His Hebrew (or 
rather Syriac) name is traditionally (Basil of Seleucia, 
Orat. de S. Stephano, See Gesenius in voce 555) said 
to have been Chelil, or Cheliel (a crown). He is repre- 
sented by Epiphanius (x), 50) as one of the seventy 
disciples chosen by Christ; but this statement is with- 
out authority from Scripture, and is, in fact, inconsist- 
ent with what is there mentioned concerning him. He 
is spoken of by others as one of the first converts of 
Peter on the day of Pentecost; but this also is merely 
conjectural, Jerome (On Isu. xlvi, 12) and others of 
the fathers praise him as a man of great learning and 
eloquence. 

2. His Official Position.—The first authentic notice 
we find of him is in Acts vi,5. In the distribution of 
the common fund that was intrusted to the apostles 

(Acts vi, 35-37) for the support of the poorer brethren 
(see Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. ante Const. p. 118, and 
Dissert, ad Hist, Eccles, Pertin.), the Hellenistic Jews 
complained that a partiality was shown to the natives 
of Palestine, and that the poor and sick among their 
widows were neglected. Whether we conceive with 
Mosheim (Ve Rebus, etc. p. 118) that the distribution 
was made by individuals set apart for that office, though 
not yet possessing the name of deacons; or, with the 
writer in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana (art. “ Eccle- 
siastical History ;” see also archbishop Whately’s King- 
dom of Christ), we conclude that with the office they 
had also the name, but were limited to Hebrews; or 
whether we follow the more common view as set forth 
by Böhmer (Diss, vii; Juris Eccles. Anttg.), does not 
materially affect the present subject. The complaint 
of the Hellenists having reached the ears of the apos- 
tles, immediate directions were given by them with a 
view to removing the cause of it. Unwilling themselves 
IX.—Sss 
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to be called away from their proper employment of ex- 
tending the bounds of the Christian community, they 
told the assembled multitude of believers to select sev- 
en men of their own number, in whose faith and integ- 
rity they might repose entire confidence, for the super- 
intendence of everything connected with the relief of 
the poor. The proposal of the apostles met with the ap- 
probation of the brethren, who proceeded at once with 
the choice of the prescribed number of individuals, 
among whom Stephen is first mentioned; hence the 
title of first deacon, or first of the deacons, is given to 
him by Irenæus (Iren. i, 12). He is distinguished in 
Scripture as a man “full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts vi, 5). The newly elected individuals 
were brought to the apostles, who ordained them to 
their office, and they entered upon their duties with ex- 
traordinary zeal and success. The number of the dis- 
ciples was greatly increased, and many priests were 
among the converts. In this work Stephen greatly 
distinguished himself by the miracles he performed be- 
fore the people and by the arguments he advanced in 
support of the Christian cause. From his foreign de- 
scent and education, he was naturally led to address 
himself to the Hellenists; and in his disputations with 
Jews of the Synagogue of the Libertines and Cyreni- 
ans, etc. [see SYNAGOGUE; LIBERTINE], he brought for- 
ward views of the Christian scheme that could not be 
relished by the bigots of the ancient faith. 

3. The Accusation.—Down to this time the apostles 
and the early Christian community had clung in their 
worship, not merely to the Holy Land and the Holy City, 
but to the holy place of the Temple. ‘This local worship, 
with the Jewish customs belonging to it, Stephen now 
seems to have denounced. The actual words of the 
charge brought against him may have been false, as 
the sinister and malignant intention which they as- 
cribed to him was undoubtedly false. “ Blasphemous” 
( BrAdognua ), that is, calumnious, “words against Mo- 
ses and against God” (Acts vi, 11) he is not likely to 
have used. But the overthrow of the Temple, the ces- 
sation of the Mosaic ritual, is no more than Paul preach- 
ed openly, or than is implied in Stephen’s own speech, 
“against this holy place and the law”—“ that Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall change the 
customs that Moses delivered us” (ver. 13, 14). 

Benson (History of the First Planting of the Christian 
Religion) and others have considered the testimony of 
the witnesses against Stephen as in every respect false, 
and that we are not even to suppose that he had stated 
that Christ would change the customs which Moses de- 
livered (Acts vi, 14), upon the ground of the improbabil- 
ity of more being revealed to Stephen than to the apos- 
tles, as to the abolition of the Levitical ceremonies, 
From the strain of the martyr’s speech, however, a dif- 
ferent conclusion may be drawn. His words imply, in 
various passages, that external rites were not essential, 
and that true religion was not confined to the Temple 
service (vii, 8, 38, 44. etc.). There seems much plausi- 
bility in the conjecture of Neander (Planting and Train- 
ing of the Christian Church, translated by Ryland, i, 56 
sq.) that Stephen and the other deacons, from their birth 
and education, were less under the influence of Jewish 
prejudices than the natives of Palestine, and may thus 
have been prepared to precede the apostles themselves 
in apprehending the liberty which the Gospel was to 
introduce. The statements of Stephen correspond in 
more than one particular with what was afterwards 
taught by Paul. 

4. The Trial.—For such sayings he was arrested at 
the instigation of the Hellenistic Jews and brought be- 


fore the Sanhedrim, where, as it would seem, the Phari- 
saic party had, just before this time (Acts v, 34; vii, 
51), gained an ascendency. -As they were unable to 
withstand his powers of reasoning, their malice was ex- 
cited; they suborned false witnesses against him as a 
blasphemer. 
we have seen, that he had spoken against the law and 


The charge brought against him was, as 


sation was calculated to incite all parties in the sanhe- 
drim against him (comp. xxii, 22); and upon receiving it 
the predetermined purpose of the council was not to be 
mistaken. Stephen saw that he was to be the victim 
of the blind and malignant spirit which had been ex- 
hibited by the Jews in every period of their history. 
But his serenity was unruffled; his confidence in the 
goodness of his cause and in the promised support of 
his heavenly Master imparted a divine tranquillity to 
his mind; and when the judges fixed their regards 
upon him, the light that was within beamed forth upon 
his countenance, and “they saw his face as if it had 
been the face of an angel” (vi, 15). 

For a moment, the account seems to imply, the judges 
of the Sanhedrim were awed at his presence. Then the 
high-priest that presided appealed to him (as Caiaphas 
had, in like manner, appealed in the great trial in the 
Gospel history) to know his own sentiments on the ac- 
cusations brought against him. ‘To this Stephen re- 
plied in a speech which has every appearance of being 
faithfully reported. The peculiarities of the style, the 
variations from the Old-Test. history, the abruptness 
which, by breaking off the argument, prevents us from 
easily doing it justice, are all indications of its being 
handed down to us substantially in its original form. 

5. Stephen's Defence.—His speech is well deserving 
of the most diligent study, and the more it is under- 
stood the higher idea will it convey of the degree in 
which he possessed the qualities ascribed to him in the 
sixth chapter. Very different views have been taken 
of it by commentators. Upon the whole, we are in- 
clined to follow that which is given by Neander in the 
work referred to. Even as a composition it is curious 
and interesting from the connection which may be dis- 
covered between the various parts, and from the unity 
given to the whole by the honesty and earnestness of 
the speaker. Without any formal statement of his ob- 
ject, Stephen obviously gives a confession of his faith, 
sets furth a true view of the import of his preaching in 
opposition to the false gloss that had been put upon it, 
maintains the justness of his cause, and shows how well 
founded were his denunciations against the impenitent 
Jews. 

The framework in which his defence is cast is a sum- 
mary of the history of the Jewish Church. In this re- 
spect it has only one parallel in the New Test., the elev- 
enth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews—a likeness 
that is the more noticeable, as, in all probability, the im- 
mediate writer of that epistle was, like Stephen, a Hel- 
lenist. 

In the facts which he selects from this history he is 
guided by two principles—at first more or less latent, 
but gradually becoming more and more apparent as he 
proceeds, ‘The first is the endeavor to prove that, even 
in the previous Jewish history, the presence and favor 
of God had not been confined to the Holy Land or the 
Temple of Jerusalem. This he illustrates with a copi- 
vusness of detail which makes his speech a summary 
almost as much of sacred geography as of sacred histo- 
ry—the appearance of God to Abraham “in Mesopota- 
miu before he dwelt in Haran” (Acts vii, 2); his succes- 
sive migrations fo /aran and to Canaan (ver. 4); his 
want of even a resting-place for his foot in Canaan (ver. 
5); the dwelling of his seed in a strange land (ver. 6); 
the details of the stay in Egypt (ver. 8-13); the educa- 
tion of Moses in Egypt (ver. 20-22); his exile in Midi- 
an (ver. 29); the appearance in Sinai, with the declara- 
tion that the desert ground was holy earth (yij ayia) 
(ver. 30-33) ; the forty years in the wilderness (ver. 36, 
44); the long delay before the preparation for the Tab- 
ernacle of David (ver. 45); the proclamation of spirit- 
ual worship even after the building of the Temple (ver. 
47-50). 

The second principle of selection is based on the at- 
tempt to show that there was a tendency from the ear- 
liest times towards the same ungrateful and narrow 


litical existence. And this rigid, suspicious disposi- 
tion he contrasts with the freedom of the divine grace 
and of the human will, which were manifested in the 
exaltation of Abraham (Acts vii, 4), Joseph (ver. 10), 
and Moses (ver. 20), and in the jealousy and rebellion 
of the nation against these their greatest benefactors, 
as chiefly seen in the bitterness against Joseph (ver. 9) 
and Moses (ver. 27), and in the long neglect of true re- 
ligious worship in the wilderness (ver. 39-43). 

Both of these selections are worked out on what may 
almost be called critical principles, There is no alle- 
gorizing of the text, nor any forced constructions. Ev- 
ery passage quoted yields fairly the sense assigned to 
it. 

Besides the direct illustration of a freedom from local 
restraints involved in the general argument, there is 
also an indirect illustration of the same doctrine, from 
his mode of treating the subject in detail. Many of 
his references to the Mosaic history differ from it ei- 
ther by variation or addition, apparently from tradi- 
tionary sources of information, e. g.: 

1. The call of Abraham before the migration to Haran 
(Acts vii, 2), not, as according to Gen. xii, 1, in Haran. 

2. The death of his father after the call (Acts vii, #, 
not, as according to Gen. xi, 32, before it. 

8. The seventy-five souls of Jacob's migration (Acts vil, 
14), not, as according to Gen. xlvi, 27, seventy. 


4. The supreme loveliness (acreior te Oep, a Hebraistic 
superlative) of Moses (Acts vii, 20), not simply, as accord- 


n 
in s a Exod. ii, 2, the statement that “he was a goodly 
C. a y 

5. His Egyptian education (Acts vii, 22) as contrasted 


with the silence on this point in Exod. iv, 10. 

6. The same contrast with regard to his secular great- 
ness, ‘mighty in words and deeds” (Acts vii, 22; comp. 
Exod. ii, 10). 

T. The distinct mention of the three periods of forty 
years (Acts vii, 23, 30, 86), of which only the last is speci- 
fied in the Pentatench. 

S. The terror of Moses at the bush (Acts vii, 32), not 
mentioned in Exod. iii, 3. 

9. The supplementing of the Mosaic narrative by the 
allusions in Amos to their neglect of the true worsbip in 
the desert (Acts vii, 42, 43). 

10. The intervention of the angels in the giving of the 
Law (Acts vii, 53), not mentioned in Exod. xix, 16. 

11. The burial of the twelve patriarchs at Shechem ‘Acts 
vii, 16), not mentioned in Exod. i, 6. The burial uf Joeeph's 
bones alone is recorded (Josh. xxiv, 32). 

12. The purchase of the tomb at Shechem by Abraham 
from the sons of Emmor (Acts vii, 16), not, as according to 
Gen. xxiii, 15, the purchase of the cave at Machpelab from 
Ephron the Hittite. 

18, The introduction of Remphan from the Sept. of Arve 
v, 26, not found in the Hebrew. 


The explanation and source of these variations must 
be sought under the different names to which they re- 
fer; but the general fact of their adoption by Stephen 
is significant as showing the freedom with which he 
handled the sacred history, and the comparative di~ 
regard of verbal accuracy by him and by the sacred 
historian who records his speech. “He had regani.” 
as Jerome says, “to the meaning, not to the words” 
(See their reconcilement in Wordsworth’s New Tes. 
[1860], p. 65-69.) 

6. His Condemnation and Martyrdom.—It would seem 
that, just at the close of his argument, Stephen saw a 
change in the aspect of his judges, as if for the or 
time they had caught the drift of his meaning. He 
broke off from his calm address, and turned suddenly 
upon them in an impassioned attack which shows thst 
he saw what was in store for him. Those heads thre n 
back on their unbending necks, those ears chused agams 
any penetration of truth, were too much for his patience. 
“Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ean’ 
ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as vour fathers 
did, so do ye. Which of the prophets did net guar fs- 
thers persecute ?... the Just One: of whom ge are the 
betrayers and murderers.” As he spoke they showed 


by their faces that their hearts (to use the strong lan- 
guage of the narrative) “were being sawn asunder.” 
and they kept gnashing their set teeth against hin. 
but still, though with difficulty, restraining themeelres. 
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He, in this last crisis of his fate, turned his face up- 
wards to the open sky, and as he gazed the vault of 
heaven seemed to him to part asunder (dinvotypévog), 
and the divine glory appeared through the rending of 
the earthly veil—the Divine Presence, seated on a 
throne, and on the right hand the human form of “Je- 
sus,” not, as in the usual representations, sitting in re- 
pose, but standing erect, as if to assist his suffering ser- 
vant. Stephen spoke as if to himself, describing the 
glorious vision; and, in so doing, alone of all the speak- 
ers and writers in the New Test., except only Christ 
himself, uses the expressive phrase, “the Son of man.” 
As his judges heard the words, expressive of the divine 
exaltation of him whom they had sought so lately to 
destroy, they could forbear no longer. They broke into 
a loud yell; they clapped their hands to their ears, as 
if to prevent the entrance of any more blasphemous 
words; they flew as with one impulse upon him, and 
dragged him out of the city to the place of execution. 
It has been questioned by what right the Sanhedrim 
proceeded to this act without the concurrence of the 
Roman government; but it is enough to reply that 
the whole transaction is one of violent excitement. 
On one occasion, even in our Lord's life, the Jews had 
nearly stoned him even within the precincts of the Tem- 
ple (John viii, 59). “Their vengeance in other cases 
was confined to those subordinate punishments which 
were left under their own jurisdiction: imprisonment, 
public scourging in the synagogue, and excommunica- 
tion” (Milman, Mist. of Latin Christianity, i, 400). See 
Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul,i,74. On this 
occasion, however, they determined for once to carry out 
the full penalties enjoined by the severe code of the 
Mosaic ritual. See Stontna. Any violator of the law 
was to be taken outside the gates, and there, as if for 
the sake of giving to each individual member of the 
community a sense of his responsibility in the transac- 
tion, he was to be crushed by stones, thrown at him by 
all the people. Those, however, were to take the lead 
in this wild and terrible act who had taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of denouncing him (Deut. xvii, 
7; comp. John viii, 7). These were, in this instance, 
the witnesses who had reported or misreported the words 
of Stephen. They, according to the custom, for the sake 
of facility in their dreadful task, + 
stripped themselves, as is the East- 
ern practice on commencing any 
violent exertion; and one of the 
prominent leaders in the transac- 
tion was deputed by custom to sig- 
nify his assent ( Acts xxii, 20) to 
the act by taking the clothes into 
his custody, and standing over 
them while the bloody work went 
on. The person who officiated on 
this occasion was a young man from 
Tarsus—one, probably, of the Cili- 
cian Hellenists who had disputed 
with Stephen, His name, as the 
narrative significantly adds, was 
Saul. Everything was now ready 
for the execution. It was outside 
the gates of Jerusalem. ‘The earli- 
er tradition tixed it at what is now 
called the Damascus gate. ‘The 
later, which is the present tradition, 
fixed it at what is hence called St. 
Stephen’s gate, opening on the de- 
scent to the Mount of Olives; and 
in the red streaks of the white 
limestone rocks of the sloping hill 
used to be shown the marks of his 
blood, and on the first rise of Olivet, 
opposite, the eminence on which the 
Virgin stood to support him with 
her prayers. The sacred narrative 
fixes its attention only on two fig- 
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ures—that of Saul of Tarsus, already noticed, and that 
of Stephen himself. 

As the first volley of stones burst upon him, he called 
upon the Master whose human form he had just seen 
in the heavens, and repeated almost the words with 
which he himself had given up his life on the cross, 
“O Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

Another crash of stones brought him on his knees. 
One loud piercing cry (écpate peyady gwyy)—answer- 
ing to the loud shriek or yell with which his enemies 
had flown upon him—escaped his dying lips. Again 
clinging to the spirit of his Master’s words, he cried, 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,” and instantly 
sank upon the ground; and, in the touching language 
of the narrator, who then uses for the first time the 
word afterwards applied to the departure of all Chris- 
tians, but here the more remarkable from the bloody 
scenes in the midst of which the death took place— 
éxouptndn, “ fell asleep.” 

7. His Remains.—Stephen’s mangled body was bur- 
ied by the class of Hellenists and proselytes to which 
he belonged (oi evoeBeic), with an amount of funeral 
state and lamentation expressed in two words used here 
only in the New Test. (ovvexopcay and xomerog). 

This simple expression is enlarged by writers of the 
5th century into an elaborate legend. The high-priest, 
it is said, had intended to leave the corpse to be de- 
voured by beasts of prey. It was rescued by Gamaliel, 
carried off in his own chariot by night, and buried in a 
new tomb on his property at Caphar Gamala (village 
of the Camel), eight leagues from Jerusalem. The fu- 
neral lamentations lasted for forty days. All the apos- 
tles attended. Gamaliel undertook the expense, and, 
on his death, was interred in an adjacent cave. This 
story was probably first drawn up on the occasion of 
the remarkable event which occurred in A.D. 415, under 
the name of the Invention and Translation of the Relics 
of St, Stephen. Successive visions of Gamaliel to Lu- 
cian, the parish priest of Caphar Gamala, on Dec. 3 and 
18 in that year, revealed the spot where the martyr’s 
remains would be found. They were identified by a 
tablet bearing his name, Cheliel, and were carried in 
state to Jerusalem, amid various portents, and buried 
in the church on Mount Zion, the scene of so many 
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tion is celebrated in the Latin Church on Aug. 3, prob- | Archdol. Denkwiirdiygk. i, 145; Rees, De Lapidatione 


ably from the tradition of that day being the anniver- 
sary of the dedication of a chapel of St. Stephen at An- 
cona. The story itself is encompassed with legend, 
but the event is mentioned in all the chief writers of 
the time. Parts of his remains were afterwards trans- 
ported to different parts of the coast of the West—Mi- 
norca, Portugal, North Africa, Ancona, Constantinople 
—and in 460 what were still left at Jerusalem were 
translated by the empress Eudocia to a splendid church 
called by his name on the supposed scene of his mar- 
tyrdom (Tillemont, St.-Etienne, art. 5-9, where all the 
authorities are quoted). Evodius, bishop of Myala, 
wrote a small treatise concerning the miracles performed 
by them; and Severus, a bishop of the island of Minor- 
ca, wrote a circular letter of the conversion of the Jews 
in that island and of the miracles wrought in that place 
by the relics which Orosius left there. These writings 
are contained in the works of Augustine, who gives the 
sanction of his authority to the incredible follies they 
record (De Civ. Det, xxii, 8). 

The exact date of Stephen’s death is not given in the 
Scriptural history. But ecclesiastical tradition fixes 
it in the same year as the crucifixion, on Dec. 26, the 
day after Christmas-day. It is beautifully said by Au- 
gustine (in allusion to the juxtaposition of the two fes- 
tivals) that men would not have had the courage to die 
for God, if God had not become man to die for them 
(Tillemont, St.-Etienne, art. 4). 

II. St. Stephen's Typical Character.—The importance 
of his career may be briefly summed up under three 
heads :— 

1. He was the first great Christian ecclesiastic. The 
appointment of “the Seven,” commonly (though not in 
the Bible) called deacons, formed the first direct insti- 
tution of the nature of an organized Christian ministry, 
and of these Stephen was the head—“ the archdeacon,” 
as he is called in the Eastern Church—and in this ca- 
pacity represented as the companion or precursor of Lau- 
rence, archdeacon of Rome in the Western Church. In 
this sense allusion is made to him in the Anglican Or- 
dination of Deacons. 

2. He is the first martyr—the protomartyr. To him 
the name “ martyr” is first applied (Acts xxii, 20). He, 
first of the Christian Church, bore witness to the truth 
of his convictions by a violent and dreadful death. The 
veneration which has accrued to his name in conse- 
quence is a testimony of the Bible to the sacredness of 
truth, to the nobleness of sincerity, to the wickedness 
and the folly of persecution. It also contains the first 
germs of the reverence for the character and for the rel- 
ics of martyrs, which afterwards grew to a height now 
regarded by all Christians as excessive. A beautiful 
hymn, by Reginald Heber, commemorates this side of 
Stephen's character. 

3. He is the forerunner of Paul. 
regarded in ancient times. 
the expression used for him by Basil of Seleucia. But 
it is an aspect that has been much more forcibly drawn 
out in modern times. Not only was his martyrdom 
(in all probability) the first means of converting Paul— 
his prayer for his murderers not only was fulfilled in 
the conversion of Paul—the blood of the first mar- 
tvr, the seed of the greatest apostle—the pangs of re- 
morse for his death, among the stings of conscience 
against which the apostle vainly writhed (Acts ix, 5); 
not only thus, but in his doctrine also, he was the an- 
ticipator, as, had he lived, he would have been the 
propagator, of the new phase of Christianity of which 
Paul became the main support. His denunciations of 
local worship, the stress which he lays on the spiritual 
side of the Jewish history, his freedom in treating that 
history, the very turns of expression that he uses, are 
all Pauline. 

HI. Literature. — Euseb. Hist. Eccles. ii, 1; Tille- 
mont, Mémoires, ii, 1-24; Neander, Planting and Train- 
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Stephani (Jen. 1729); Ziegelbaur, Acta Stephani (Vien. 
1736); Walch, De Funere Steph. (Jen. 1756); Schwarz. 
Martyrium Stephani (Viteb. 1756); Baur, De Oratione 
Steph. (Tub. 1829); Schmid, Discours de St.- Etienne 
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Stephen I, pope from A.D. 253 to 257, was a na- 
tive Roman, and is noteworthy because of his connec- 
tion with the controversy respecting the administration 
of baptism by heretics. In Africa and the East such 
baptism was generally rejected, while at Rome re- 
claimed heretics who had been baptized were received 
simply with laving-on of hands, The Eastern Charch. 
and especially Cyprian of Carthage (q. v.), decided em- 
phatically against the practice of Rome, and asserted 
that baptism, as a valid rite, cannot exist bevond the 
pale of the Church; to which Stephen replied thar ev- 
ery baptism performed in the name of Jesus carries with 
it regenerating and sanctifying influence. The synods 
of Carthage, in 255 and 256, sanctioned the Eastern 
opinion, and forwarded notice of their decision to Rome. 
A dispute between Stephen and Cyprian was therebv 
inaugurated, which ended with Stephen’s renouncing all 
connection with the African Church. Stephen found 
earnest opponents, also, in bishops Dionysius of Alex- 
andria and Firmilian of Ceesarea, the latter of whom 
emphatically resisted the claim of the Romish see to 
supremacy, which Stephen steadily advanced during 
the quarrel. The division between the churches coa- 
tinued down to Stephen’s death, in 257. Tradition re- 
lates that he died a martyr under Valerian, condemned 
because he refused to sacrifice to idols. He is coommem- 
orated Aug. 2. 


Stephen II, said to have been elected pope March 
27, 752, and to have died three or four davs afterwards, 
is not usually included in lists of the popes. 


Stephen III (II), whose pontificate lasted free 
752 to 757, is generally recorded as Stephen If. This 
pope was threatened by Astolph, king of the Lomhanis. 
who took the exarchate of Ravenna. Stephen there- 
upon appealed to Pepin the Short, king of the Franks 
for help, and offered in return an eternal reward and al 
the jovs of Paradise, but threatened him with forfeiture 
of his salvation if he should delay to undertake the re- 
quired deliverance. Pepin besieged Astolph in Pavia 
(754), and compelled him to promise the renunciat»< 
of all his conquests. The latter, however, invade t>e 
Roman territories once more, instead of fulfilli ¢ >-- 
agreement, and Pepin was obliged to return to [tas 
(755). He defeated the Lombard, and wrested fræ 
him the territories he had conquered, and then raises 
the pope to the patriarchate, and made him jan<-x< 
of the exarchate. This act first made the piye the 
Nepbes. 
in returu, anointed Pepin king. He died in °:° 
leaving a number of letters and canonical consata- 
tions. 

Stephen IV (IID, pope from 768 to 772, was a Rea- 
edictine monk, and had been made cardinal-pnex < 
pope Zachary. He condemned his rival, pope ¢.o 
stantine, who had been a layman, as a usurper of :5e 
episcopal chair, and in 769 held a synod in the Latera. 
which decreed that only a deacon or a priest cwahi as- 
tain to the papal dignity. The same synod sanctiooe: 
afresh the worship of images, relics, and saints, wha’ 
had been rejected by a synod at Constantinople ami ts 
the emperor Constantine Copronymus. This pope. am. 
was troubled by the Lombards, and sought relief at :ae 
hands of Charles and Carloman, the Frankish hiro 
The persistent enmity of the Lombards suggesteu :>e 
advisability of preventing any alliance between tbre 
and the Franks, and Stephen was accordingly concerset 
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to prevent the consummation of a proposed marriage | and, finally, he ordered that the election of a pope should 


of Charles with Desideria, daughter of the Lombard 


king. He did not, however, accomplish his pur- 
pose; but Charles separated from his wife when 
they had been married one year. Stephen died in 
772. 


Stephen V (IV), a Roman, created cardinal- 
deacon by pope Leo ITI, who was raised to the papal 
throne in A.D. 816, but reigned only a few months. | 
He caused the discontented Roman population to | 
swear allegiance to Louis the Pious as well as to him- 
self, in order to bring them more completely into his 
power; and he crowned that monarch emperor. He 
died in 817. 


Stephen VI (V) ascended the papal chair in 885. 
He negotiated with the emperor Basil of Constantino- 
ple and his sun Leo for a restoration of the peace be- 
tween the Greek and Roman churches which had been 
disturbed by Photius (q. v.). Stephen demanded that 
all clergymen consecrated by Photius should be de- 
posed, and that those whom the latter had banished or 
excommunicated should be restored; and Leo conformed 
to the requirement. The pope was also able to main- 
tain his position against Charles the Fat, who sought 
to depose him because he had not obtained secular con- 
firmation. He crowned the duke Guido of Spoleto as | 
emperor, and died in 891. 


Stephen VII (V1), pope during a few months, 
in 896-897, On his attaining to the papal dignity he 
caused the body of his predecessor and personal ene- 
my, Formosus (q. v.), to be exhumed and mutilated, 
after whicb it was thrown into the Tiber. It is alleged 
that Fermosus had, on some former occasion, prevented 
Stephen from becoming pope. The same partisan fury 
which enabled Stephen to vent his anger upon a de- 
ceased enemy brought about his own destruction. He 
was strangled to death in prison, aud his action towards 
Formosus was condemned by a synod under John IX 
(398). 


Stephen VIII (VII), pope from 929 to 931, belongs 
to the number of pontiffs who were governed by the no- 
torious Theodora and Marozia. Ile is remarkable in no 
other respect. 


Stephen IX (VIII), a German, and related to the 
emperor Otto the Great, was elevated to the papacy by 
the action of clergy and people in 939, and reigned un- 
til 42. He was wholly unable to restrain the shame- 
Jess rule of abandoned women in the Church, and, like 
the other popes of that period, was simply the creature 
and plaything of a party. 


Stephen X (IX), a creature of Hildebrand [see 
GREGORY VII], was the son of duke Gotelon of Nether- 
Lorraine. His name was Frederick. Pope Leo 1X ap- 
pointed him cardinal-deacon and chancellor to the apos- 
tolical chair. In that capacity he accompanied cardi- 
nal Humbert as legate to Constantinople, and aided in 
preventing any reconciliation between the two churches 
(comp. Brevis Commemor, eorum que Gesserunt A pocris. 
Sancte Rom, Sedis in Regia Urbe, ete., in Annal, Eccles. 
auot. Cws, Baronio (Col. Agripp. 1609], IX. xix, 222; 
also Annal, Eccles. er rit Tomis C. Baron. Redacta, 
opera Henr. Spondani [ Mogunt. 1618], p. 824). On 
his return he became a monk in the Convent of Monte- 
Casino, and was promoted to be abbot; and when 
Victor II died he ascended the papal chair, A.D. 1057, 
under the name of Stephen. Guided by Hildebrand, he 
opposed the immorality of the clergy, especially with 
respect to simony and concubinage. He appointed the 
famous Peter Damiani (q. v.) to be bishop of Ostia, and 
entered into negotiations with Agnes, mother of the 
emperor Henry IV, with a view to secure the expulsion 
of the Normans from Italv, and also to insure the elec- | 
tion of bishop Gerard of Florence as his successor (who | 
actually did follow Mm the pontificate as Nicholas II); | 








be postponed until the return of Hildebrand from Ger- 
many, whither he had gone as a legate. He died in 
1058. 

Stephen pe BELLAVILLE, or de Borbone, was a 
Dominican monk at Lyons, and died in 1261. His 
great work, De Septem Donis Spiritus Sancti, is vet un- 
published, though a portion referring to the Cathari and 
the Waldenses had been issued in D’Argentré, Col- 
lectio Judiciorum de Novis Erroribus, i, 85 sq., and 
more fully in Quétif and Echard, Scriptores Ordinis 
Predicatorum, i, 190 sq. Ít is found in manuscript in 
France, England, and Spain. Stephen had preached in 
his youth, at Valence, against the Cathari, and was af- 
terwards made an inquisitor ; he therefore possessed fre- 
quent opportunity to learn what were the teachings and 
customs of the sects found in Southern France. His 
report of such sects is among the most trustworthy 
sources of the history of heresies, though sometimes 
overdrawn. His statements respecting the Lyonese 
Vaudois are particularly noteworthy, as they seem 
to indicate that these people had adopted some of 
the views held by the Brethren of the Free Spirit 


(q. v.). 


Stephen or Tovurnay, born in 1135 at Orleans, 
France, abbot of the convent of St. Everte at Orleans, 
and afterwards of St. Genevieve at Paris, was subse- 
quently made bishop of Tournay, and died in 1203. 
He was very learned in canon law, but rather nar- 
row in both theological and philosophical studies. 
While he complained of the confusion existing with re- 
spect to science, of the ambition of scholars and their 
fondness for disputing on matters pertaining to the faith, 
he was yet unable to discover any remedy for the evils 
he deplored save the intervention of the papal author- 
ity. He hoped that in this way greater uniformity of 
theological instruction might be secured, and that bounds 
might thus be set to the independence of the teachers. 
His principal work appears to have been a Summa de 
Decretis, only the preface of which is known. Two dis- 
courses and several letters from his pen are extant, 
which possess some importance as sources for the histo- 
ry of his time. The best edition is that of Molinet 
(Paris, 1679, 8vo). 


Stephens, more correctly STEPHEN (Etienne), the 
family name of an illustrious succession of learned print- 
ers, of whom, however, we have here to notice spe- 
cially only Ropert. He was the son of Henri Etienne 
( Henricus Stephanus), the printer of the Quincuplex 
Psalterium of Le Fèvre d’Etaples (Paris, 1509-13), 
who died in 1520, Robert was born at Paris in 1503. 
Having received a learned education and become skilled 
in the classical languages and Hebrew, he devoted 
himself to the editing and issuing of carefully printed 
editions of learned works, In 1545 he issued, under 
the simple title of Biblia, an edition of the Vulgate, 
with a new Latin translation of the Bible, printed in 
parallel columns, and in a type of exquisite beauty. Ex- 
planatory notes were added in the margin; and as some 
of these gave offence to the doctors of the Sorbonne as 
savoring of the Reformed doctrines, Stephens thought it 


| prudent, on the death of his father, to remove to Geneva. 


Before leaving Paris, however, he had issued his edition 
of the Greek New Test., first in a small form, known as 
the O mirificam edition, from the first words of the pref- 
ace ( Paris, 1546-49), and afterwards in fol. with vari- 
ous readings from MSS. collated by his son Henry. At 
Geneva he printed an edition of the Greek text with the 
Vulg. rendering, and that of Erasmus, 1551. This edi- 
tion presented the text for the first time divided into 
verses. Two editions of the Hebrew Bible were also 
printed by him—one with the Commentary of Kimchi 
on the minor prophets, in 13 vols. 4to (Paris, 1539-43), 
another in 10 vols. 16mo (ibid. 1544-46). It is to him 
we owe the Thesaurus Lingue Latine (4 vols. fol.), as to 
his son Henry the Thesaurus Ling. Grece is due—two 
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monuments of vast learning and unwearied diligence. 
Robert Stephens died at Geneva Sept. 6, 1559. 


Stephens, Abednego, an Episcopal clergyman, 
was born at Centreville, Queen Anne Co., Md., July 24, 
1812. When three years of age his parents moved to 
Havre de Grace in that state, and from thence, in 1819, 
to Staunton, Va. In 1829 his father left him in charge 
of a male academy, which he managed until the close 
of the session; wound up his father’s business, and con- 
ducted the family to Columbia, Tenn. He was elected 
to the presidency of a male academy in that place, resign- 
ing to enter the University of Nashville in May, 1832, 
from which he graduated in October, 1833, On July 3, 
1831, he was confirmed by bishop Meade. After gradu- 
ation he accepted the tutorship of ancient languages in 
his alma mater, and was soon after made professor in the 
same department. He attended the General Theological 
Seminary in New York from October, 1836, to October, 
1837, and upon his return was ordained deacon by bishop 
Otey, Oct. 15, 1837, entering priest’s orders soon after. 
He continued in his college professorship until in 1839 
he accepted a call to the presidency of Jefferson College, 
at Washington, Miss. His health failing, he spent the 
winter in Cuba; but, receiving no permanent relief, re- 
turned and settled at Nashville, where he died, Feb. 27, 
1841. “He stood in the front rank of scholars and ora- 
tors; his sermons were characterized by depth and com- 
prehension of thought, and by profound research and 
impassioned eloquence.” See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, v, 746. 


Stephens, Daniel, D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, 
was born at Licking Creek, Bedford Co., Pa., in April, 
1778. At the age of nineteen he joined the Baptist 
Church, and declared his intention of devoting himself 
to the ministry. Entering Jefferson College, Canons- 
burg, Pa., at the age of twenty-five, he was, after the first 
year, appointed tutor of ancient languages, and was so in- 
dustrious as to be able to study divinity during one ses- 
sion of his senior year and to graduate in 1805. He en- 
tered upon the vocation of teaching, studying divinity 
under Mr. (afterwards bishop) Kent. Deciding to enter 
the Episcopal Church, he was ordained deacon by bishop 
Claggett in February, 1809. For this choice he was dis- 
inherited by his father. Upon his ordination he removed 
to Chestertown, and taught in Washington College, and 
preached acceptably. He was ordained priest by bishop 
Claggett in Baltimore in 1810, and removed to Centre- 
ville, Queen Anne Co., where he had charge of an acad- 
emy and two parishes. He remained here four years, 
and removed to Havre de Grace, where he preached four 
years, when he accepted a call to Staunton, Va., and con- 
tinued there till 1828. After a short residence in Fincas- 
tle, Va., he accepted a call to St. Peter’s Church, Colum- 
bia, Tenn., in 1829. Removing to Bolivar, Tenn., in 1833, 
he organized the parish of St. James. His wife died in 
1847, and he consented to retire to the home of his son- 
in-law, Pitser Miller, of Bolivar. He resigned his charge 
in 1849, and died Nov. 21, 1850. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer, Pulpit, v, 519. 


Stephens, Jeremy, an English divine, was born 
at. Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, in 1592, and entered 
Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1609, Taking his degrees 
in art in 1615, he was ordained deacon, and appointed 
chaplain of All-Souls’ College. In May, 1616, he was 
admitted to priest’s orders, and in 1621 was presented 
to the rectory of Quinton, Northamptonshire, and in 
1626 to that of Wotton, both by Charles I. le was 
made prebendary of Biggleswade, Lincoln, in 1641, but 
was deprived in 1644 of all his preferments, and impris- 
oned by the usurping powers. At the Restoration he 
was replaced in all his former livings, and had also a 
prebend in Salisbury Church. He died at Wotton Jan. 
9, 1665, He published, Vote in D. Cyprian, de Unitate 
Ecclesie (London, 1632, 8vo) :—Note in D. Cyprian. de 
Bono Patientie (ibid. 1633, 8vo):—A pology for the An- 
ctent Right and Power of the Bishops to Sit and Vote tn 
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Parliaments (ibid. 1660) :—B. Gregorii Magni Episcop 
Romani de Cura Pastorali Liber vere Aureus, etc., MSS. 
cum Romana editione collatis (ibid. 1629, 8vo). He was 
also editor of Spelman, On Tithes, and his apology for the 
treatise De non Temerandis Ecclesiis. See Chalmers. 
Biog. Dict. s. v., Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer. Au- 
thors, 3. V. 


Stephens, William, an English clergyman, was 
a native of Devonshire, and graduated from Exeter Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1715. He was first vicar of Bramp- 
ton, and afterwards rector of St. Andrew’s, in Plymouth. 
He died, much lamented, in 1736. He published four 
single Sermons (1717, 1719, 1722, 1724, each 8vo); and 
after his death appeared (thirty-five) Sermons (Oxford, 
1737, 2 vols. 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer. 
Authors, S. V. 


Stephens, William H., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in New York Dec. 18, 1804, converted 
in 1828, under the preaching of Rev. Charles Pitman; 
travelled Burlington and Bargaintown circuits, under 
the presiding elder, in 1829-30; was admitted on trial in 
1831, and appointed to Cumberland and Cape Mav Cir- 
cuit; in 1832, to Salem Circuit; and in 1833 was admit- 
ted into full connection, and appointed to Swedesborough 
Circuit, where he died the same year. He was a man 
of studious habits, good preaching abilities, ardent piety, 
and extensive usefulness. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Jerences, ii, 282. 


Stephen's (St.) Day, a festival observed on Dec. 
26 in honor of the protomartyr Stephen. 


Stephenson, James Wurre, D.D., a Presbyterian 
divine, was born in Augusta County, Va., in 1756. He 
was educated at Mt. Zion College, Winnsborough, S. C.; 
principal, for three years, of a classical school near the 
old Waxhaw Church, in Lancaster District, S.C.; studied 
theology privately; was licensed by the Presbytery of 
South Carolina in 1789; ordained and installed pastor 
of the Bethel and Indiantown churches, in Williamsburg 
District, in 1790. March 3, 1808, with about twenty fam- 
ilies, he migrated to Maury County, Tenn., jointly pur- 
chased a tract of land, and organized what was after- 
wards known as the “ Frierson Settlement”—a Christian 
colony which long maintained an enviable reputation, 
particularly for its faithful private and public instruction 
of the blacks. He died Jan. 6, 1832. Dr. Stephenson 
published two or three sermons. As a preacher he was 
solid and instructive. In 1815, South Carolina College 
conferred upon him the degree of D.D. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 550; Allibone, Dict, of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. (J. L. S.) i 


Stercoranists (from sfercoro, to void as excre- 
ment). The grossly sensual conception of the presence 
of the Lord’s body in the sacrament, according to which 
that body is eaten, digested, and evacuated like ordina- 
ry food, is of ancient standing, though not found in Or- 
igen, as some writers have assumed (e. g. Tournely.Cursus 
Theologicus, iii, 345), nor, perhaps, in Rhabanus Maurus, 
who, like the former, was charged with holding such 
views because of an ambiguous explanation of Matt. xv, 
17 (e. g. by Gerbert, De Corp. et Sang. Domini, in Pez, 
Thesaur. Anecdot. Noviss. I, i, 144). It certainly orig- 
inated with a class of false teachers contemporary with 
or earlier than Rhabanus Maurus, whom Paschasius Rad- 
bert condemns, De Corp. et Sang. Domini, c. 20, where 
he remarks, with reference to certain apocryphal writ- 
ings, “ Frivolum est ergo in hoc mysterio cogitare de 
stercore, ne commisceatur in digestione alterius cibi.” 
He does not, however, apply the term Stercoranists to 
his opponents. Cardinal Humbert is the first to so em- 
ploy the word in his work directed against the monk 
Nicetas Pectoratus (1054), to advocate azymitism [ see 
AZYMITEs | and the other characteristic doctrines of the 
Latin Church (see Canis Lectt. Antt. III, i, 319, ed. Bas- 
nage); and from that time the word was frequently 
employed to designate the supporters of the grusaly 
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realistic theory of the Lurd’s supper. It occurs now and | sembled together, who were ordered by the king of 


then in the writings of the opponents of the Lutheran 
doctrine, particularly the realistic doctrine of Brentius 
and other Wiitrtemberyers in the time of the Reforma- 
tion. On the subject, see Pfaff, De Stercoranistis Medii 
Eri, ete. (Tub. 1750, dto), and Schrickh, Airchengesch. 
xxiii, 429-499. 

Sterculius, Stercutius, or Sterquilinus, a 
Roman divinity invoked by husbandmen. The name 
is derived from stercus, manure, and is applied by some 
to Saturn, because he taught the use of manure in agri- 
cultural processes. Others give it to Picumnus, the son 

-of Faunus, who is likewise credited with introducing 
improvements in agriculture (Macrob. Sat. i, 7; Serv. 
Ad En. ix,4; x,76; Lactant. i, 20; Pliny, H. N. xvii, 
9; August. De Cir. Dei, xviii, 15). 

Sterling, Jons, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in Ireland in 1810, and emigrated 
to this country in early life. At the age of seventeen he 
united with the Church, and in 1844 was licensed to 
preach. He was received into the North Ohio Confer- 
ence in 1847, and travelled six or seven years, when, be- 
cause of ill-health, he located. He was afterwards ad- 
mitted into the Central Ohio Conference, where he la- 
bored several years. His death occurred April 2, 1863. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1863, p. 168. 


Stern (rpvpva), the hinder part of a ship (as the 
word is rendered in Mark iv, 38; Acts xxvii, 41), out 
of which the anchors were anciently fastened (ver. 29). 
See SHIP. 

Stern, Hermann, a Jewish missionary, was born 
of Israelitish parentage in 1794, at Tennstadt, in Bava- 
ria. He visited the high-school in Bamberg to study 
as teacher. In his twenty-first year he received his 
first place as teacher in Hochberg. Endeavoring to 
conform in his religious instruction to the letter and 
spirit of the Holy Scriptures, he could not avoid allud- 
ing to the defectiveness and emptiness of the synagogue 
ceremonials as taught in the Talmud and in the Jewish 
code Shulchan Aruch. Complaint was made tu the 
chief rabbi of the district, and for his own security 
Stern requested the government that the rabbi be re- 
quired to superintend the religious instruction of his 
school. Mr. Bing, the chief rabbi, begged to be ex- 
cused from doing so, stating that Stern’s religious in- 
struction did not please him. The government then 
demanded of the rabbi either to propose one of the ex- 
isting compendiums as a text-book for schools, or else 
write one himself. The rabbi offered to do the latter. 
In the meantime Stern was sent by the government to 
the town of Heidingsfeld, near Würzburg. Having 
spent two years at the latter place, he received from 
the government the new text-book of the Mosaic re- 
ligion, which rabbi Alexander Behr, under the direction 
of the chief rabbi, had prepared. The one hundred and 
sixty pages of this book were entirely filled with cere- 
monial laws, and contained not a word, much less an 
exposition, of morality, of conscience, of virtue, of holi- 
ness, of the condition and destiny of man. Stern called 
the attention of the government to these deficiencies 
of the book, and promised to publish a better one. In 
1829 he published his Die Confirmation der Israeliten, 
oder das Judenthum in seiner Grundlage, which was fol- 
lowed in 1835 by his larger work, Der Lebensbaum. 
Both these books continued to be standards in many 
schools, even after Stern had embraced Christianity. 
The preparation of those works led Stern to study the 
Bible and the Talmud more thoroughly, which brought 
him to the conviction that the expected Messiah had 
already come. His sentiments he made known to the 
Jews, who persecuted him as much as possible, as they 
could not agree with him. But Stern often said, 
“They ought to know it, and it is my duty that I tell 
them the truth quite decidedly; the Lord demands it 
from me.” Sooner than he expected, the hour had 
come. In the year 1836 many theologians were as- 


Bavaria to speak of different things about religion. 
They met in Würzburg; Stern also was invited to be 
present at the meeting; and now the question was put 
whether the Trinity consists with the Jewish religion 
or not. They all said no, excepting Stern, who could 
not agree. He put the question before them all—what 
shall one do if he cannot say yes to it? because he was 
convinced that the Trinity is spoken of in the Jew- 
ish religion. They were greatly astonished at him, 
and advised him to write a book in which he should 
put his question before them. This he did in his Das 
Israelitenthum in seiner Würde und Bürde, but instead 
of convincing him that he was in error, they censured 
him and threatened that they would take away his 
place from him; but he was not shaken. Stern had to 
undergo many severe trials, and he finally resolved to 
settle at Frankfort as a private tutor. Here he pub- 
lished in 1844 a periodical, Die Auferstehung, in which 
he proved, without at all exhausting the subject, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is not new in Judaism, how- 
ever positively this is denied. Two years later (in 1846) 
he openly professed his Christian belief, and in the same 
year he published his Glaubensgriinde für meinen Ueber- 
trilt zum Christenthum. He was soon engaged as mis- 
sionary among the Jews by the British Society, and 
labored among his brethren until his death, which took 
place in the year 1861. See the (London) Jewish Her- 
ald, April, 1861; Herschell, Jewish Witnesses that Jesus 
is the Christ (1858), p. 138 sq.; Missionsblatt des Ver- 
eins für Israel, Dec. 1872; Delitzsch, Saat auf Hoffnung 
(1872), ix, 68 sq.; x, 188; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 385 sq.; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1269. (B. P.) 

Stern, Maximilian, D.D., a minister of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, was born of Jewish parentage, 
Nov. 18, 1815, at Altenkunstadt, in Bavaria. He pre- 
pared himself for the study of medicine, and when six- 
teen years of age he was examined for admission to the 
surgical college in Bamberg, but was not admitted on 
the plea of his youth, as eighteen years was the mini- 
mum for matriculation. He remained at Bamberg, pri- 
vately studying under the direction of a physician, and 
when, after two years, the time for examination again 
arrived, all his hopes and aspirations were dashed by a 
royal mandate from Munich ordering the school to be 
abolished. He went to Niederwern, and here he was 
surlily told by the chief-justice that he must choose 
a trade, or the government would take charge of him. 
Having no alternative, Stern chose the first trade that 
he came in contact with. For a number of years he 
occupied himself in this way, and finally resolved to go 
to the United States. Before leaving his country, he 
went to see his uncle Hermann Stern (q. v.), who in the 
meantime had become a Christian. Stern, who was at 
that time a sort of a rationalist, rebuked his uncle for 
sacrificing his worldly interests for the sake of religion ; 
but, before he left, his uncle had implanted the first 
germs of an earnest seeking after his soul’s salvation in 
the heart of the worldly-minded youth. At Bremer- 
hafen, where he was delayed, the Lord prosecuted his 
gracious work by bringing him in contact with a mis- 
sionary (Rev. John Neander, a Presbyterian minister 
of Williamsburgh, N. Y.), who presented Christ to his 
consideration. In 1839 he landed at New York, where 
the Rev. John Rudy, of the Houston Street German 
Church, was the means of bringing him more fully 
to the knowledge of Christ, and by whom he was alse 
baptized. For three years he lived in New York, and 
earned a livelihood by hard manual labor. In 1842 he 
went to Mercersburg, Pa., to study theology, and was li- 
censed in 1845, From that time on he was one of the 
most active men in the German Reformed Church. He 
built many churches and organized many congregations, 
He successfully labored in Galion, O., for nine years; 
from thence he went, in 1862, to Louisville, Ky., where 
he also labored for nine years, when bodily infirmities 
obliged him to resign, in 1870. He was then appointed 


one years work ne nad again to resign. in 10/1 ne 
once more accepted a call to Galion, and when a year 
was over he gate up his charge, never to resume it. 
He went to Louisville, and after four years of inactiv- 
ity, illness, grief, and longing for release, he died, July 
6, 1876. Besides educating a number of ministers in 
his own house, Stern took an active part in the contro- 
versies which in former years agitated the Reformed 
Church, and was a very active contributor to the peri- 
odicals of his denomination. See the obituary of Mr. 
Stern in the Reformed Church Monthly, Sept. 1876, 
written by his son, the Rev. H. J. Stern, of Louisville, 
Ky. (B. P.) 

Stern, Mendel Emanuel, a Jewish writer, was 
born at Presburg, in Hungary, in 1811, where the cele- 
brated Talmudist rabbi Moses Sopher exercised an en- 
during influence upon the pious disposition of the youth. 
At the age of twelve he was obliged to assist his father, 
then stricken with all the misfortunes of increasing 
blindness, in the duties of tuition at the Royal Jewish 
Normal School of his native place; and when fourteen 
years old he replaced his blind father in the arduous post 
of teacher, In 1833 he was employed as reader in the fa- 
mous Oriental printing establishment of A. von Schmidt. 
He then tried his fortune as teacher in some country 
places, and in 1838 settled at Vienna, where henceforth 
he occupied himself exclusively with literary pursuits, 
and where he died, March 9, 1873. Of his numer- 
ous works we mention the following: W> bibon 
“25, a Hebrew grammar (Vienna and Presburg, 1829, 
and often since) :—A metrical German translation of the 
book of Proverbs (Presburg, 1832) :—A German trans- 
lation of the same book, with a Hebrew commentary 
(ibid, 1833) :—The Ethics of the Fathers, rian “PD 
(Vienna, 1840), in German metrical and rhy med lines: 
—Liturgical Hymns on the Divine Unity, VA sas 
(ibid. 1840), also in German metrical and rhymed lines: 
—The Prophet Ezekiel, with a German translation and 
a Hebrew commentary (ibid. 1842) :— The Ethical Med- 
stations of Bedarshi, diy nI ọ, with a German 


translation (ibid. 1847): benign nithi, or history 
of the Jews since their return from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
(ibid. 1843), Hebrew and German :—A German trans- 
lation of the book Jesus Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus (ibid. 
1844) :—minso, or penitential hymns, with a German 
translation (ibid. 1842) :—"1M"9, or festival prayers, 
with a German translation (ibid, 1844, 5 vols.). In 1845 
he started a Hebrew periodical entitled POS" 73559, 
The Star of Isaac, full of interesting ater of which 
twenty-six parts were published (ibid. 1845-61 ) :— 
miaabn main, The Duties of the Heart of Bechai, 
with’ a (German translation (ibid. 1856, 2d ed.):—"¥°8 

s529, a Talmudical lexicon (ibid. 1863). See First, 
Bibl Jud. iii, 386-388 ; Steinschneider, Bibliographisches 
Handbuch, p. 137. (B. P.) 


Stern, Siegmund, doctor of philosophy and 
preacher of the Jewish Reformed Synagogue at Ber- 
lin, and lately director of the philanthropin at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main (where he died, May 9, 1867), was the 
author of Das Judenthum und der Jude im christlichen 
Staate (Berlin, 1845) :— Die Aufgabe des Judenthums 
und der Juden in der Gegenwart (ibid, 1845) :— Ie Re- 
liyim des Judenthums (ibid, 1846; 2d ed. 1848) :— Die 
yegenwartige Bewegung im Judenthum (ibid. 1845 ) :— 
and Geschichte des Judenthums von Mendelssohn bis auf 
die (Gegenwart, nebst Uebersicht der ältern Religions- und 
Kulturgeschichte ( Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1857). See 
Forst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 388; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth, u. 8. 
Necten, iii, 380 sq.; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, xi, 568 sq. 
(B. P.) 


Apri £2, b/c, At MOSvVAaCN, ANA aled March 3l, 15:39, at 
Carlsruhe, having for forty years been teacher and di- 
rector of the evangelical seminary there. He wrote, 
Erfahrungen, Grundsätze und Grundzüge für biblisch- 
christlichen Religionsunterricht (Carlsruhe, 1833 ):— 
Geschichtliches Spruchbuch zur Wiederholung der bi- 
blischen Geschichten für christl. Schulen (ibid. 1844) :— 
Lehrbüchlein des christl. Glaubens nach der heili% 
Schrift, etc. (ibid. 1853) :—Fünfzehn messianische Pao'- 
men (Barmen, 1870; new ed. 1872) :—Erkldru tg der rier 
Evangelien (Carlsruhe, 1867-69, 2 vols.). See -7uchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 1269; Delitzsch, Saat auf Hoffnung, x, 
132 sq., 184 sq.; Hauck, Theolog. Juhresbericht, 15:9. 
vi, 573; 1872, viii, 673. (B. P.) 

Sterne (or Stearne), John (1), a physician and 
ecclesiastical writer, was born at Ardbraccan, County of 
Meath, Ireland, in 1622. He was educated in the Col- 
lege of Dublin, became a fellow, was ejected because of 
his loyalty, but reinstated at the Restoration. He died 
in 1669. His writings are, Aphorismi de Felicitate 
(Dublin, 1654, 8vo; twice reprinted) :—De Morte Inis- 
sertatio (ibid. 1656, 1659, 8v0):—Anime Medela, seu de 
Beatitudine et Miseria (ibid. 1658, 4to) :—A driani He-r- 
boordii Disputationum de Concursu Examen (ibid. 1658, 
4to) :—De Electione et Reprobatione (ibid. 1662, 4to) :—to 
this is added Manuductio ad Vitum Probam : — De Obsti- 
natione, opus posthumum, pietam Christiano - Stoican 
scholastico more suadens, published in 1672 by Mr. Dod- 
well. 


Sterne, John (2), an Irish prelate, son of the pre- 
ceding, was educated in Trinity College, Dublin, and 
became successively vicar of Trim, chancellor anc dean 
of St. Patrick’s, bishop of Dromore in 1713, of Clogner in 
1717, and vice-chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
He laid out immense sums on his episcopal palaces and 
on the College of Dublin, where he built the printing- 
house and founded exhibitions, At his death (June, 
1745) he bequeathed £30,000 to public institutions. His 
only publications were, Tractatus de Visitatione Infir- 
morum (Dublin, 1697, 12mo) :—and Concio ad Clerum. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Sterne, Laurence, an Anglican clergyman, was 
born at Clonmell, in the South of Ireland, Nov. 24. 1713. 
After moving from place tu place with his family, be 
was entered at a school near Halifax, Yurkshire, where 
he remained till 1731. In the following vear he was 
admitted to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he tovk 
the degree of A.B. in January, 1736, and that of A.M. in 
1740. During this time he was ordained, and through 
his uncle, James Sterne, prebendary of Durham, ubtained 
the living of Sutton, and afterwards a prebend of York. 
Through his wife he secured the living of Millington. 
He resided for twenty years principally at Sutton. In 
1762 he went to France, and in 1764 to Italy. Return- 
ing to England, he died at his lodgings in Londoa 
March 18, 1768. He wrote, Sermons (Lond. 1760, 2 
vols.; of which there are many subsequent editions): 
— The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent. 
( York, 1759, 2 vols, 12mo):— A Sentimental Journry 
through France and Italy (Lond. 1768, 2 vols, 1?mo) :— 
Letters (ibid. 1775, 3 vols 12mo), For information as 
to editions of these several works, many of which are 
strongly tinged with immoral sentiments, see Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, & v. 


Sterne, Richard, an English prelate. was horn 
at Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, in 1596. He was ad- 
mitted to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1611, taking 
his degree of A.B. in 1614, and that of A.M. in 161%, 
In 1620 he removed to Benet College, and was elected 
fellow July 10, 1628. He proceeded KD. the following 
year, and was incorporated in the same degree at Ox- 
ford, 1627. Appointed one of the university preachers in 
1626, he was selected as one of Dr. Love's opponents in 
the philosophical act, kept for the entertainment of the 


i Spanish and Austrian ambassadors. In 1632 he was 
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Sade president of the college, and in March, 1633, mas- | and literary pursuits, He died in Norwich Nov. 5, 
ter of Jesus College. He took the degree of D.D. in 1823. He published, with his brother Consider, The 
1635. He was presented by his college to the rectory American Youth (1790, 8vo):—Artthmetic for the Use 
of Hareton, Cambriygeshire, in 1641, but did not get | of Schools (1795) :—in conjunction with the Rev. Wm. 
possession till the’summer following. He had, how- Northrup, Divine Songs :— and in conjunction with 
ever, been presen‘ed in 1634 to the living of Yeovilton, | Epaphras Porter he edited and published The True Re- 
Somerset Count”, through the favor of Laud, who chose publican, a newspaper (June, 1804). See Sprague, An- 
him to attend nim on the scaffold. He was seized by nals of the A mer. Pulpit, vi, 407. 

Cromwell, ar.d ejected from all his preferments; but | 
afer some “ears was released, and permitted to retire to 

Stevanay:, Hertfordshire, where he supported himself 

till the Restoration by keeping a private school. Soon | 
afte; he was appointed bishop of Carlisle, and was con- 

ærned in the Savoy Conference and in the revisal of the | ,. : ; 
Book of Common Prayer. On the decease of Dr. Frewen, spied oe ie a tal angua a EOR 
he was made archbishop of York, which position he held ` nse x es ee f : a HA . st oe n th SPERED R 
till the time of his death, Jan. 18, 1683. Besides some | Dee eee ee ec eee pe ee 

Latin verses, he published, Comment on Psa. ciii (Lond. | of St. Anthony of Castello. He afterwards became 
1649, 8vo) :—Summa Logice (1686, 8v0), published after | prior of his order at Gubbio, and in 1538 was made bish- 
his death :—and was one of the assistants in the publi- opar R CR pur T E aea 
cation of the Polyglot. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; | ¥ ETS a : f y Na : ree sie s fen h peace 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Hook, Eccles. Biog. BA. PIEIGCE OI ENAS Y AUCAR STUER Tere Wrote 
ni many works on sacred antiquities and exegesis (for 


, which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s.v.), and final- 
Sternhold, Tuomas, an English poet and psalmo- ' ly died at Venice in 1549. 


dist bo cording to Wood) in Hampshire, or | 
a A E AE Sa feri ( Hist. | Steudel, Jonass CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, doctor 
of Gloucestershire) affirms that he was born at Awre, 2"4d professor of theology at Tubingen, was born Oct. 
“welve miles from Gloucester, He studied at Oxford, 29) 1779, at Esslingen, in Wurtemberg. He was re- 
but not long enough to take any degree. The office of Ceived into the gymnasium at Stuttgart when in his 
groom of the robes to Henry VILL was secured to him, Sixteenth year, and while there began the study of He- 
and he was continued in the same office by Edward brew and laid the foundation for the Old-Test. studies 
VI. He died in 1549. He versitied fiftv-one of the Of his later days. In 1797 he was admitted to the the- 
Psalms, which were tirst printed by Edward Whitchurch, ological institution at Tubingen, where Storr's tenden- 
1549, with the title Ad such Psalms as Thomas Sterne- CY “88 then represented by Flatt, Susskind. and others. 
hold, late Groom of the Kinges Majestyes Robes, did in He afterwards served two Years as vicar at Oberessfing- 
his Lyfetyme Drawe into English Metre. He was suc- &™ and then returned to r übingen as tutor. Schnur- 
ceeded in the translation by John Hopkins (fifty-eight rer's lectures on the Arabic language now stimulated 
psalms), William Whittingham (five psalms), Thomas Steudel to prepare himself to teach Oriental languages, 
Norton (twenty-seven psalms), Robert Wisdome (Psa. and he availed himself, in 1808, of the aid of the gov- 
xxv), and others. The complete version was entitled ¢™ment and of viscount Von Palm to undertake the 
The Whole Book of Psalms, Collected into English Metre | study of Arabic and Persian at Paris under the direction 
by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others, etc. (printed in | Of De Sacy, Langles, Chézy, ete. On his return in 1810 
1562, by John Day). Certain Chapters of the Proverbs, | he was, however, at first employed in the pulpit, being 
ete., is ascribed to him, but the authenticity is doubt- | Made deacon at Canstatt and Tubingen; but an aca- 
ed. For further particulars as to editions, etc., see Chal- | demical career was opened for him by the opportunity 


Biog: Dieta V:s Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. of giving private tuition to backward students, In 
prey eae 7 j See PA f m" 1815 he became a member of the theological faculty, 


‘though he retained his position in the ministry. In 
Sterdpé, in Grecian mythology, was—1. A Pleiad, | TAE OE AEA A etal alata a a TIE TEN 


. te 1822 he added the charge of the early service in the 
the wife or mother of (Enomaus (Apollod. iii, 10,1) and town church and an inspectorship in the seminary to 
daughter of Atlas (Paus. v, 10, 5). 


his engagements, and in 1826 he became senior of the 


2. Daughter of Pleuron and Xantippe, and sister of | faculty and first inspector. His lectures at first were 
Agenor and Leophontes (Apollod. i, 7, 7). 


: contined to the books of the Bible, particularly of the 
3. Daughter of Cepheus of Tegea. Her father de- Old Test.; after a time he included the Oriental lan- 
clined to join Hercules in the war against the Hippo- 


cone : É i guages in his course; and from 1826 he delivered reg- 
coöntides, because he feared an invasion of the Argives ular lectures on dogmatics and apologetics. He was 
during his absence. Hercules thereupon gave to Ster- 


i ; : oa likewise a diligent and fruitful writer, though not in the 
ope a brazen lock of Medusa’s hair, which he had him- | field uf Old-Test. literature where he was most at home. 


self obtained from Minerva. This, displayed in the face ' He preferred to write on systematic theology. A few 
of an advancing foe, would transform every warrior into | academical essays, of which that of 1830, entitled Vete- 
stone. Cepheus was thus induced to join in a war in | sisne Testam. Libris Insit Notio Manifesti ab Occulto Dis- 
which he and his twenty sons lost their lives (Apollod. tinguendi Numinis, is the most important, and several 
ii, 7, 8). A reviews and articles in Bengel’s Archiv, and in the Tü- 
4. A daughter of Acastus, whose career is interwoven binger Zeitschr. für Theologie (founded by him in 1828), - 
with the history of Peleus (Apollod. iii, 13, 3). constitute all that he published in his own special line 
5. A daughter of Porthaon, and mother of the Sirens | of work. His lectures on Old-Test. theology were pub- 
(Apollod. i, 7, 10). lished after his death by Oehler, in 1840 (Berlin). His 
Sterry, Joux, a Baptist minister, was born in| interest in systematic theology probably grew out of 
Providence, R. I., in 1766, and studied in Brown Uni- | the importance he attached to questions relating to the- 
versity, but did not take the full collegiate course. ological principles. In 1814 he wrote Ueber die Halt- 
About 1790 he removed to Norwich, Conn., where he ' barkeit d. Glaubens an geschichtliche, höhere Offenbarung 
established himself as printer, author, and publisher. , Gottes. It was a matter of conscience with him not to 
Mr. Sterry was converted soon after his removal to Nor- | ignore any important theological scheme, but rather to 
wich, and joined the Baptist Church there, and on Dec. test it by the rule of unalterable truth; and he conse- 
25, 1800, he was ordained its minister. The Church he quently fought his way from the beginning to the end 
served was very poor, in no year paying him a salary | of his career as a theologian. He broke a lance with 
exceeding $100, so that he continued his mechanical | nearly every prominent theologian of his time in the 


Steuco (in Latin Steuchus and Engubinus), AGOSTI- 
30, @ learned Italian, was born in 1496 at Gubbio (in 
Umbria), and admitted in 1513 into the congregation 
of the Canons of St. Saviour, where he left off his sur- 
name Guido. For a long time he gained a scanty live- 











nevertheless essentially a man of peace. He was un- 
able to advance as rapidly as more recent thinkers, be- 
cause he believed that the new theology was not doing 
justice to many features of the older supranaturalism ; 
but he fought every new departure fairly and in its 
principles, so that he secured the respect of the better 
class among his opponents, e. g. Schleiermacher, in re- 
sponse to whom he wrote one of his best treatises 
(Ueber das bei alleiniger Anerkennung des histor. Chris- 
tus sich fiir d. Bildung d. Glaubens ergebende Verfahren 
[ Tüb. Zeitschr. 1830]). He is generally regarded as 
the latest prominent representative of the older Tu- 
bingen school of which Storr was the head; but it is 
evident from his writings that he occupied an inde- 
pendent relation to that school from the beginning, and 
that he by no means ignored the progress of theologi- 
cal science. Ile retained the one-sided idea of that 
school concerning religion and revelation which defines 
religion as an aggregation of “opinions,” etc., but he 
departed from the Storr method of demonstration, inas- 
much as he taught that what the Bible reveals is sim- 
ply a confirmation, completion, and rectification of man’s 
natural consciousness of the truth (comp. for Storr’s view, 
Storr's Dogmatik, § 15, note f). Steudel was certainly 
influenced to depart from the older supranaturalist view 
by both F. H. Jacobi and Schleiermacher. (On the whole 
subject, see his Gluubenslehre [1834]). In exegesis 
Steudel displayed the deficiencies of the Storr school; 
but it is certain that his hermeneutical theory was bet- 
ter than his exegetical practice. His works contain 
many sound arguments in support of the historico-gram- 
matical method of interpretation as against Kanne, Ols- 
hausen, and Hengstenberg (see Behandlung d. Sprache 
d, heil. Schrift als eine Sprache d. Geistes (1822, etc. ]). 
He clearly recognised a historical progression in reve- 
lation, and consequently different stages, and must be 
accorded the praise of having furnished valuable contri- 
butions towards the development of Biblical theology. 
(On this subject, comp. especially his articles entitled 
Blicke in d. alttestamentl. Offenbarung, in the Tüb. Zeit- 
schr. 1835, Nos, 1 and 2), Steudel also wrote on matters 
pertaining to the practical interests of the Church, e. g. 
ecclesiastical union, on which he published, in 1811, Veber 
Religionsvereinigung, in vpposition to a proposed amal- 
gamation of the Protestant and Romish churches; in 
1816, Beitrag zur Kenntniss d. Geistes gewisser Vermitt- 
ler d. Friedens; in 1822 he wrote against a proposed 
union of the Reformed and Lutheran churches of Witr- 
temberg (Ueber d. Vereinigung beider evangel, Kirchen ; 
comp. also Leber Rücktritt zum Lutherthum, in the Tid. 
Zeitschr. 1831, iii, 125 sq.). He had no confidence in 
the value of experiments within the field of the Church, 
and hence opposed their application (comp. Ueber Heil- 
mittel fiir d. evangel. Kirche, in the Ttib. Zeitschr. 1832, 
No.1). [lis other writings were designed to promote in- 
terest for the educational institutions of his country, etc., 
and need not be mentioned here. So forceful a charac- 
ter as Steudel was not always favorably regarded by 
his superiors, and he was frequently made aware of the 
fact. But his principal troubles grew out of the hostil- 
ity of the new tendency, which was becoming all-pow- 
erful at Ttibingen during his later days. The new 
school “could not pardon his inability to keep wholly 
` separate the scientific and the edifying” (Baur, in Klüp- 
fel’s Gesch. d. Tih, Universität, p.417); and when he vent- 
ured, a few weeks after the appearance of the first vol- 
ume of Strauss’s Leben Jesu, to issue a brief rejoinder, 
in which he opposed to the confidence with which 
Strauss had pronounced sentence of death upon supra- 
naturalism an equally confident testimony, “drawn from 
the consciousness of a believer,” to the vitality of su- 
pranaturalism, he was smitten with the full force of the 
anger of the enraged critic in the well-known tractate 
Herr Dr, Steudel, oder d. Selbsttduschungen d, verständi- 
gen Supranaturalismus unserer Tage, a masterpiece of 
depreciatory polemics. Steudel responded quietly in 


fort closed his public career. He was obliged by 
physical ailments to submit to repeated and painful 
surgical operations, and died Oct. 24, 1837. With 
regard to his life and character, see the memorial 
discourse by Dorner and the biographical sketch by 
Dettinger, both published in the Tüb, Zeitschr. fue 
1838, No. 1. The latter article contains also a list of 
Steudel’s writings, 

Stevens, Benjamin, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Andover in 1720, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1740, and was ordained May 1, 1751. 
He was pastor in Kittery, Me., where he labored until 
his death, May 18,1791. He published a few occasion- 
al Sermons. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
i, 484. 


Stevens, Dillon, a minister of the Methodiss 
Episcopal Church, was born at Hancock, Mass., April 6, 
1794. He was converted in his twenty-fifth year. and 
in 1822 united with the New York Conference. When 
the Troy Conference was set apart he became one of its 
members, and continued to labor until 1846, when he 
became supernumerary. He settled in Gloversville. 
N. Y., where he continued to reside until his death, 
Jan. 10, 1861. He was a man of sound judgment and 
intellectual strength, well suited to educate the Church 
both in the doctrines of the Gospel and in the practical 
duties of Christian life. See Minutes of Annual Com- 
ferences, 1861, p. 91. 


Stevens, Isaac Collins, a minister of the Meth- 
odist. Episcopal Church, was born in Fulton County, 
Pa., Feb. 15, 1833, and was educated at Cassville Sem- 
inary. He was converted in his eighteenth year; was 
licensed to preach Aug. 6, 1855, and in 1857 was received 
on trial in the Baltimore Conference. He remained 
with this conference until its division, when he became 
a member of the East Baltimore Conference, and so re- 
mained until the formation of the Central Pennsvlva- 
nia Conference. He died Nov. 29, 1869. See Méinates 
of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 5-4. 


Stevens, Jacob, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Epping, N. H., in 1709, 
and was converted in early life. He joined the New 
Hampshire Conference in 1835, and labored actively 
until (in 1848) he took a superannuated relation. This 
relation was changed in 1868 to effective, and he was 
stationed at Fremont, retaining his home in Epping, 
where he died in 1869. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Jerences, 1869, p. 104. 


Stevens, Jedediah Dwight, a Congregational 
minister, was born at Hamilton, N. Y., March 25, 1798. 
His early life was spent on the farm. After receiving 
a preparatory education, he commenced the study of 
theology with the Rev. Samuel J. Mill, He was mie 
sionary of the American Board of Commissioners fur 
Foreign Missions to the Stockbridge Indians from 1*29 
to 1835, and also to the Dakota Indians from 1435 tv 
1839. He was ordained an evangelist at Cortlandville, 
N. Y., Oct. 5, 1837. From 1841 to 1844 he was acting 
pastor of the Church at Prairie du Chien, Wis Ia 
June, 1844, he was installed pastor of the Plattevile 
Church, Wis. He resigned this charge, and in Ite 
was an evangelist in Grant County, and in Lafayette 
County from 1847 to 1850; Greene County from 1850 te 
1854; was acting pastor at Elkhom one vear: Lafav- 
ette from 1855 to 1859; Waterford from 1859 to 1&2: 
Caldwell’s Prairie from 1862 to 1864; Owen, NL, from 
1864 to 1866; Wansau, Wis, in 1867, his last field of 
labor. He died at Beloit, March 29,1807. (W.PLN: 


Stevens, Joseph B., a Presbyterian minister. 
was born at Brookfield, Conn., Aug, 3, 1801. He was 


educated at Bowdoin College, studied theology in Bas- 
gor, Me., was licensed by the Congregational Aswar- 
tion of Maine, and labored as a home missivaary fve two 
years in the state at large, when he was ordained over 
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the Second Congregational Church, Falmouth, Me., in 
1826. In 1834 he removed to the South, to improve 
his health, and subsequently taught and preached at 
Brunswick, Ga., for two vears and a half; at Darien 
two years; pastor of the Smyrna and Bethany churches, 
Newton County; supplied a church. near Griffin one 
year, and Pachitta Church five years. He died May 9, 
1860. Mr. Stevens was a good scholar and an earnest, 
practical preacher. See Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 
1861, p. 107. 


Stevens, Solomon, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Cavendish, Vt., Sept. 5,1795. He graduated at 
Middlebury College, Vt., in 1821; studied theology at 
Auburn, N. Y.; was licensed and ordained by the Cayu- 
ga Presbytery about the year 1824. He labored for 
fifteen years in different places in Tompkins and Gen- 
esee counties, N. Y., where his labors were blessed with 
several revivals of religion. In 1840 he went to Ohio, 
spent some time in Cuyahoga and Huron counties, and 
was installed at Newton Falls. Trumbull Co., in 1843; 
in 1850 he removed to Michigan, labored in several 
places in that state, and was installed pastor of the 
Church in Somerset, Hillsdale Co.; in 1859 he returned 
to Ohio, and preached for his former charge at Newton 
Falls until his death, June 7, 1861. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist, Almanac, 1862, p. 197. 


Stevens, Thomas, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Plainfield, Conn., in 1723. He was ordained 
over the Plainfield (Separate) Church in 1746. In 1755 
he went as chaplain to the army, contracted a disease, 
and returned to die at his father’s house, Nov. 15, 1755. 
He is reported to have been a clear and powerful preach- 
er. Little is recorded of his life. See Cong. Quarterly, 
1860. p. 376. 


Stevens, William (1), a lay theologian, was born 

in the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, England, March 
2, 1732. He was engaged in the hosiery business, but de- 
voted much of his time to study, obtaining an intimate 
knowledge of the French language, and also a consid- 
erable acquaintance with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
He was well versed in the writings of the Church fathers, 
and quite familiar with all the orthodox writers of mod- 
ern times. Such was the esteem in which he was held 
as a theologian that Dr. Douglass, bishop of Salisbury, 
said of him, “ Here is a man who, though not a bishop, 
yet would have been thought worthy of that character 
in the first and purest ages of the Christian Church.” 
He died in London, Feb. 6, 1807. He wrote, An Essay 
on the Nature and Constitution of the Christian Church, 
wherein ure set forth the Form of tts Government, the 
Extent of its Powers, and the Limits of our Obedience 
(anonymous, 1773) :—Cursory Observations on an Ad- 
dress to the Clergy, etc., by Mr. Wollaston :— Discourse 
on the English Constitution (1776) :— Strictures on a 
Sermon entitled The Principles of the Revolution Vin- 
dicated, by R. Watson (1776) :—The Revolution Vindi- 
cated, etc., an answer to the Rev. R. Watson's acces- 
sion sermon (1776):—A New and Faithful Translation 
of Letters from M. D'Abbé de ——:—A Reriew of 
the Review of a New Preface to the Second Edition 
of Mr. Jones’s Life of Bishop Home, He edited the 
Works of Mr. Jones, with his life (12 vols. 8vo). 
The Memoirs of William Stevens, Esq., were printed 
for private distribution in 1812 (8vo), and in 1815 
for sale. 


Stevens, William (2), a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Plymouth County, 
Mass., March 24, 1778. He was converted in his twen- 
ty-second year. aud in 1804 he was received on trial and 
appointed to Landaff Circuit in New Hampshire. In 
1806 he was received into full connection in the New 
England Conference. He located in 1813, but in 1821 
he was readmitted by the Ohio Conference. In 1845 
he sustained a supernumerary relation, and became su- 
perannuated in 1846, He died in Bridgewater, Beaver ` 
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Co., Pa., March 1, 1858. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1858, p. 114. 


Stevenson, Edward, D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Mason 
County, Ky., about 1797. He entered the Kentucky 
Conference in 1820, and remained in it till its division 
in 1846, when he connected himself with the Louisville 
Conference. He was a member of the celebrated Gen- 
eral Conference of 1844, and also a member of the con- 
vention which met in Louisville in 1845, and organized 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In 1846 he 
was elected missionary secretary and assistant book- 
agent; to which latter office he was re-elected in 1850. 
In 1854 he was elected chief book-agent, and in 1858 
accepted the presidency of the Russelville Female Col- 
legiate Institute, which position he filled until the time 
of his death, July 6, 1864. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences of the M. E. Ch., South, 1864, p. 482. 


Stevenson, Joseph, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near Harper’s Ferry, Md., March 25, 1779. 
He graduated at Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pa. ; 
studied theology privately ; was licensed by Washing- 
ton Presbytery Oct. 15, 1808; ordained by the same 
presbytery in June, 1809; and installed pastor of the 
Two Ridges and Forks of Wheeling churches in West 
Alexander, Pa., where he continued to preach for sev- 
enteen years, during which time his earnest missionary 
spirit led him to make several excursions into the des- 
titute West. In 1825 he asked for a dissolution of the 
pastoral relation, so that he might give his whole time 
to his new and more destitute field of labor. He fixed 
his home in Bellefontaine, Logan Co., O. In this and 
the adjoining counties he continued to labor for forty 
years, traversing for many years a missionary circuit of 
many miles, with thirteen preaching stations, at several 
of which he subsequently formed churches. He con- 
tinued pastor of the Church in Bellefontaine until in- 
creasing infirmities led him to retire from active duties, . 
years before his death, which occurred at his home, Feb. 
24, 1865. Mr. Stevenson was a holy man. “ Zeal char- 
acterized him, proved by much missionary work for the 
destitute of our own race and for the Indians, and by his 
active labor for Christ to the age of eighty-six.” See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 171. (J. L. S.) 


Stevenson, Thomas, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in [Ireland in 1818. He was converted in his 
eighteenth vear; studied in the high-school of the Rev. 
C. Allen, of Strabane, Ireland, in 1837-39; then emi- 
grated to America; graduated at Franklin College in 
September, 1842, and at the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Allegheny, Pa., in 1845; was licensed by the Ohio 
Presbytery June 11, 1845; and was ordained as pastor 
of the Church in Montour, Pa., June 17, 1846. There he 
labored with great success until January, 1854, when he 
became pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Spruce 
Creek Valley, Pa., where he continued to preach the pure 
Gospel until he became chaplain of the 6th Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. He continued in military 
life in the country’s cause, enduring many hardships 
and privations, till his death, Feb. 10, 1867. See Wil- 
son, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 148. (J. L.S.) 


Stevenson, William, a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, was born in South Caro- 
lina, near a station called Ninety-six (on the then fron- 
tier), Oct. 4, 1768. He united with the Church June 1, 
1800, and joined the itinerant ministry in 1811, going 
to South Arkansas in 1813, and soon after to Louisiana. 
The last regular work he did was in Caddo Parish, 
holding at that time a supernumerary relation. At the 
close of that year he became superannuated, and held 
that relation until his death, March 5, 1857. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 
1858, p. 808. 


Steward ("W, sar, usually rendered “ prince ;” iri- 
Tporoç, o'rovouoc), one who manages the affairs or 


Damascus did that of Abraham (Gen. xv, 2). Great 
confidence was reposed in those who held such an office, 
and hence Paul describes Christian ministers as the 
stewards of God over his Church and family (Titus 1, 7). 
Believers also are described as stewards of God’s gifts 
and graces, to dispense the benefits of them to the world 
(1 Pet. iv, 10). Our Lord frequently uses the respon- 
sibilities belonging to the office of a steward for the 
purpose of illustrating his reasoning. In the parable 
of the unjust steward, who defrauds his master by col- 
lusion with the debtors (Luke xvi), the illustration is 
confined to the policy of the conduct pursued, and no 
inference can be drawn respecting its moral propriety. 
(On the proverbial dishonesty of modern Oriental wak- 
kils or agents of this kind, see Thomson, Land and 
Book, i, 517 sq.) The exhortation which follows is 
merely advice to manage worldly goods with such lib- 
erality and generosity as will promote the cause of true 
piety, Christian charity, and enlightened benevolence, 
and not to exercise the rights of property too harshly. 
See the monographs on this passage cited by Danz, 
Worterb. s. v. “ Lucas,” Nos. 76-93. 


STEWARD, one who manages the domestic concerns 
of a family, religious house, or episcopal estate. Called 
also SENESCHAL (q. V.). 


STEWARD, a Church officer among the Methodists. 

1. Methodist Episcopal_—The number of stewards on 
each charge varies from three to nine. They are nom- 
inated by the preacher in charge, but the Quarterly 
Conference has the right of affirmation or rejection. 
They hold office for one year, subject to reappointment, 
and by virtue of their office are members of the Quar- 
terly Conference. They should be “ men of solid picty, 
who both know and love the Methodist doctrine and 
discipline, and of good natural and acquired abilities to 
transact the temporal business.” Their duties are thus 
defined: “To take an exact account of all the money 
or other provision collected for the support of preachers 
... and apply the same as the Discipline directs; to 
make an accurate return of every expenditure of money, 
whether to the preachers, the sick, or the poor; to seek 
the needy and distressed in order to relieve and comfort 
them; to inform the preachers of any sick or disorderly 
persons; to tell the preachers what they think wrong 
in them; to attend the quarterly meetings, and the 
leaders’ and stewards’ meetings; to give advice, if asked, 
in planning the circuit; to attend committees for the 
application of money to churches; to give counsel in 
matters of arbitration; to provide elements for the 
Lord’s supper; to write circular letters to the societies 
in the circuit to be more liberal, if need be; as also to 
let them know, when occasion requires, the state of the 
temporal concerns at the last quarterly meeting.” One 
of them is the district steward, who represents his indi- 
vidual Church in the district stewards’ meeting; an- 
other the recording steward, who makes and preserves 
the records of the Church. The stewards are amenable 
to the Quarterly Conference, which has power to dismiss 
or change them. In the division of the labor between 
stewards and trustees, the former attend to all the cur- 
rent expenses of the Church for ministerial and benev- 
olent purposes; the latter to all the financial interests con- 
nected with the Church property. They have no right 
to incur any debt which is binding on the property of the 
Church; and hence it is their duty to complete their 
collections, and to meet their obligations annually. 

2. English Wesleyan.—In this connection the office 
of steward embraces four departments, viz. circuit, soci- 
ety, poor, and chapel stewards, They are usually ap- 
pointed at the December quarterly meeting ; the society 
and poor stewards at the first leaders’ meeting in Janu- 
ary. Their term of office ceases at the end of the year; 
but they are eligible for re-election for three years suc- 
cessively. 

(1.) The duties of the circuit stewards are: 1. To ex- 


ciety stewards, and receive moneys raised for support 
of the ministry. 2. To pay each circuit preacher the 
allowance due him. 3. To meet all demands for house- 
rent, taxes, etc., and provide suitable furnished homes 
for the preachers. 4. To keep the accounts of the cir- 
cuit; to transmit each quarter to the district treasurer 
of the Children’s Fund whatever moneys may be due 
from the circuit to that fund, or to receive from him 
what the circuit is entitled to. 5. To attend, during 
the transaction of monetary business, the sittings of 
both the annual and financial district meetings. 6. To 
act as the official channel through which the communi- 
cations from the circuit are transmitted to the Confer- 
ence. 7. To audit, in conjunction with the superin- 
tendent minister, the accounts of all trust-estates in the 
circuit that are settled on the provisions of the Model 
Deed. 8. To take the initiative in the invitation of 
ministers for the ensuing year. 

(2.) Duties of the Society Steward.—1. With the min- 
isters and leaders, to promote the spiritual and tempo- 
ral interests of the societies. 2. To attend the leaders’ 
and quarterly meetings, and receive and pay over mon- 
eys for support of ministers. 3. To provide for the 
taking of collections, 4. To attend to the supply of 
the pulpit, and prepare or sign notices intended for an- 
nouncement from the pulpit; to prepare for the sacra- 
ment of baptism, and, in case there is no poor-steward. 
the Lord’s supper and love-feasts. 5. To provide, when 
necessary, a suitable home for the preacher who offici- 
ates. 

(3.) Duties of the Poor-Stewards.—1. To attend the 
leaders’ meetings, and pay out, as sanctioned by them. 
the poor-moneys. 2. To furnish the minister with the 
names of sick and poor members. 3. To provide for the 
Lord’s supper and for love-feasts. 4. To keep an accu- 
rate account of all receipts and disbursements in refer- 
ence to the fund. 

(4.) Chapel Stewards are appointed by the trustees, 
in conjunction with the superintendent of the circuit, 
and on them devolves the general oversight of the 
chapel and furniture, its cleaning, warming. lighting. 
etc.; to direct the movements of the sexton and pay 
his salary, and attend meetings of the trustees. See 
Discipline of the M. E. Church; Simpson, Cyclop. of 
Methodism, 8. v. 


Stewart, Alexander, a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Norfolk Coas- 
ty, Va., in April, 1810. At the age of sixteen he joined 
the Church, and was licensed to preach in 1836. He 
was admitted into the Virginia Conference in 139; 
was ordained deacon in January, 1841, and elder in No- 
vember, 1842. He travelled from 1839 to 1X54. when 
he became supernumerary, living in Prince George 
County, Va., till January, 1866, when he became steu- 
ard of the Wesleyan Female College, Murfreestorvuzh. 
N.C. In 1867 he was superannuated. but continued to 
hold the above position until his death, March 4. 1>72 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Chu: cè. 
South, 1872, p. 654. 


Stewart, Archibald Sinclair, a Presbytenaa 
minister, was born at Palatine, N. Y., May 3, 1523. Ar 
the age of fifteen he united with the Church at Johns- 
town, N. Y. In the fall of 1840 he removed with bis 
parents to Wisconsin, and received his preparation f.e 
college at the Waukesha Academy. He entered Prince- 
ton College, from which he graduated in 1X52. After 
graduation, he taught school at Nyack. on the Hate, 
about a year and a half. and then entered Princet. n 
Theological Seminary. and graduated therefrom in 1a « 
On Oct. 11 of the same year he was licensed to prea à 
by the Presbytery of Milwaukee, and in the succeetirs 
October was ordained an evangelist. Receiving a cue- 
mission from the Board of Domestic Missions, be aws- 
menced his labors at Port Washington, where he was 
successful in gathering and organizing a Church, ani 
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ethers at Ulva and Grafton, in the bounds of the Pres- 
bytery of Milwaukee. He closed his labors in that field 
in 1861, returned to Nyack, joined the New York Pres- 
by tery, and was installed pastor of the Church at Wald- 
burg. After a service of ten years he resigned, and 
removed to Pennsylvania. In 1872 he was installed 
pastor of the Langcliff Church by the Presbytery of 
Lackawanna. Here he spent the last four years of his 
life among a people devotedly attached to him. His 
last sermon—which he finished writing late on Satur- 
dav night, but which he was not permitted to preach— 
was from the words of the Lord, “It is finished.” He 
died Jan. 1, 1876, in great peace and triumph. He was 
a man of great humility and earnest piety, and all who 
knew him loved him. (W. P.S.) 


Stewart, Dugald, an eminent philosopher and 
writer, was born in Edinburgh Nov. 22, 1753, and was the 
gon of the professor of mathematics. He was educated at 
the high-school and university of his native city, and 
attended the lectures of Dr. Reid, of Glasgow. From 
Glasgow he was recalled, in his nineteenth year, to as- 
sist his father; on whose decease, in 1785, he succeeded 
to the professorship. He, however, exchanged it for 
the chair of moral philosophy, which he had filled in 
1778, during the absence of Dr. Ferguson in America. 
In 1780 he began to receive pupils into his house, and 
many voung noblemen and gentlemen who afterwards 
became celebrated imbibed their knowledge under his 
roof. It was not till 1792 that he came forward as an 
author. He then published the first volume of the Phi- 
losophy of the Iluman Mind. He died June 11, 1828, 
after having long enjoyed the reputation of being one 
of the most amiable of men, and one of the ablest of 
modern philosophical writers. As a writer of the Eng- 
lish language; as a public speaker; as an original, a 
profound, and a cautious thinker; as an expounder of 
truth; as an instructor of youth; as an elegant scholar; 
as an accomplished gentleman; in the exemplary dis- 
charge of the social duties; in uncompromising consist- 
ency and rectitude of principle; in unbending indepen- 
dence; in the warmth and tenderness of his domestic 
affections; in sincere and unostentatious piety; in the 
purity and innocence of his life—few have excelled 
him; and, take him for all in all, it will be difficult to 
tind a man who, to so many of the perfections, has added 
so few of the imperfections, of human nature. Stewart’s 
publications are as follows: Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind (vol. i, 1792; vol. ii, 1814, Edinb. 
and Lond. 4to) :—Outlines of Moral Philosophy (Edinb. 
1793, 8vo) :— Life and Writings of Wm. Robertson, D.D. 
(1801, 8vo):—Life and Writings of Thomas Reid, D.D. 
(ibid. 1803, 8vo) :— Philosophical Essays (1810, 4to) :— 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man 
(ibid. 1828, 2 vols. vo). Most of his works have been 
translated into other languages, and passed through 
several editions, For a fuller account of them, see Al- 
libone, Dict, of Brit, and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Stewart, Ephraim C., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Tuscarora Valley, 
Juniata Co. Pa., Jan. 17, 1833. He studied law and 
was admitted to practice, but in 1870 he commenced 
teaching in the Soldiers’ Orphan School, Cassville, Pa. 
In 1871 he united with the Church, and was soon after 
licensed to preach. Ile was admitted into the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference in 1872, but after a few months 
was attacked by consumption, and died at his parents’ 
home, March 8, 1873. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 187-4, p. 59. 


Stewart, Franklin, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Wayne County, 
Ga., Oct. 19, 1824. His conversion took place June 19, 
1844, and he was licensed to preach Oct. 25, 1845. In 
1846 he was received on trial into the Florida Conference, 
and in 1853 was appointed presiding elder in St. Mary’s 
District. He died July 8, 1855. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1856, p. 637. 
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Stewart, George, an Associate Reformed minis- 
ter, was born at Greencastle, Pa., in 1782, and graduated 
from Dickinson College in 1805. In November of that 
vear he became a member of the first class that entered 
the Associate Reformed Theological Seminary in New 
York, under the care of Dr. John M. Mason. In June, 
1809, he was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
New York, and in April, 1810, was settled as pastor in 
Bloomingburgh, Sullivan Co., in that state. He re- 
tained this relation till the close of his life, Sept. 20, 
1818. Fur several years he was the principal teacher 
of an academy in Bloomingburgh. Mr. Stewart had 
an excellent reputation as a preacher, his discourses be- 
ing of a deeply evangelical tone, thoroughly logical in 
their construction, simple and chaste in style, and every 
way fitted to render intelligible and impressive the 
mind of the Spirit. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, ix, 135, 


Stewart, Henry Greene, a Baptist minister, 
was born at Clarendon, Vt., April 12, 1812, and was a 
graduate of Brown University in the class of 1839. He 
spent two years in theological study at the Newton In- 
stitution, and then was ordained pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Cumberland Hill, R. I., where he remained 
nine years (1841-50). After having been pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Seekonk, Mass., two years, he entered 
the service of the American and Foreign Bible Society, 
and was one of its agents for eight years (1852-60). He 
was pastor of the Warwick, R. I., Church. two years, 
and then, for two years, was an agent of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau; for three years, the missionary of the Rhode 
Island State Convention; and for one year Indian agent 
in the employ of the United States government. He 
died in Nevada, July 27,1871. (J.C. S.) 


Stewart, Isaac Ingersoll, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born near Absecom, 
N. J., Aug. 4, 1806. When twelve years of age he re- 
moved to Illinois, and three years Jater joined the 
Church. He was licensed to preach in 1836, and in the 
same year entered the Illinois Conference. In 1857 he 
took a supernumerary relation; in 1858 he became ef- 
fective; in 1862 supernumerary. In 1863 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the United States Hospital, Keo- 
kuk, Ia., where he died, Aug. 15, 1864. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1864, p. 178. 


Stewart, John (1), the apostle to the Wyandots, 
was a mulatto, with a mixture of Indian blood, and was 
born of free parents in Virginia. While yet a youth he 
removed to Ohio, where he was converted, and joined 
the Methodist Church. In 1814 he felt it to be his 
duty to preach, and to journey towards the North-west 
with that object in view. Acting upon this impression, 
he travelled until he came to the Wyandot Reservation 
at Upper Sandusky. Here he labored with considera- 
ble success, and in February, 1817, the revival broke out 
afresh. Stewart continued to work among them until 
the Wyandot nation became Christianized. In 1819 
the Ohjo Conference took charge of the mission, and 
Stewart labored with the white preachers till his death, 
in 1860. See Zion's Herald, Jan. 16, 1861. 


Stewart, John (2), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Sussex County, N. J., in 
1795, went to Ohio in 1803, and joined the Church in 
1815. He was received on trial in the Ohio Conference 
in 1817, and worked effectively within its bounds for 
forty years. He retired in 1858, and spent the remain- 
der of his life in Illinois among his children. He died 
March 10, 1876. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1876, p. 132. 


Stewart, Kenian Spencer, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Craven 
County, N. C., June 9, 1848, and joined the Church in 
1866. He received his license to preach in 1873, and 
was the same year admitted to the Memphis Conference, 
but was immediately transferred to the St. Louis Con- 


paired, and he died at the residence of his father, 
Rutherford Station, Gibson Co., Tenn., Aug. 3, 1875. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1875, p. 232. 


Stewart, Thomas G., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in New Jersey in 1790, received on 
trial in the Philadelphia Conference in 1830, and filled 
the following appointments: in 1830, Pemberton Cir- 
cuit; in 1831, Bergen Neck Mission; in 1832-33, Free- 
hold Circuit; in 1834-35, Tuckerton; in 1836, Cross- 
wicks; in 1837-38, New Egypt; in 1839-40, Cumber- 
land; in 1841-42, Salem; in 1843-44, Sweedsborough ; 
in 1845-46, Moorestown. He died Jan. 24, 1848. In 
his ministerial work he was persevering, bold, and firm, 
and distinguished for a noble ambition of winning souls, 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iv, 217. 


Sthenelaiis, a Dardan warrior in the siege of Troy. 
He was the son of Ithæmenes, and was slain by Patro- 
clus (Homer, Il. xvi, 586). 


Sthenélé, the name of two persons in Grecian 
mythology—(1) a daughter of Danaus (Apollod. ii, 1, 
5); (2) a daughter of Acastus, who became the wife of 
Mencetius, and by him the mother of the heroic Patro- 
clus (ibid, iii, 12, 8). 


Sthenélus, a name which occurs repeatedly in 
Grecian mythology. 1. A son of Capaneus and Evadne, 
one of the Epigoni, and a famous hero. He partici- 
pated in the Trojan war (Apollod. iii, 7,2; Homer, 7l 
ii, 564). 2. The father of Cometes and lover of Ægia- 
lia, the beautiful wife of Diomede. He overcame the 
chastity of the otherwise virtuous woman by the aid of 
Venus herself, and eventually expelled the hero from 
his kingdom (Apollod. i, 86; Ovid, /bis, 350; Homer, 7. 
v, 412 sq.). 3. A son of Perseus and Andromeda, who 
became the father of Eurystheus, the deadly foe of Her- 
cules. He was slain by Hyllus, the son of Hercules 
(Homer, //. xix, 116; Apollod. ii, 4, 5, ete.; Hygin. Fab. 
244). 4. A son of Actor and companion of Hercules in 
his expedition against the Amazons (Apollon. Rhod. ii, 
911). 5. A son of Androgeos and grandson of Minos, 
who with his brother Alcæus was taken away from 
Paros by Hercules, in punishment for the hostile sur- 
prise in which his followers suffered harm at the hands 
of the sons of Minos (Apollod. ii, 5, 9, etc.). 


Sthenias, a surname of the Grecian Jfinerva at 
Trovezene. 


Sthenius, a surname of Zeus, under which he had 
an altar in a rock near Hermione, and under which 
Ægeus concealed the sword by which he intended to 
recognise his son Theseus (Pausan. il, 32, 7; 34, 6). 


Stheno, one of the Phorcides or Gorgons in Grecian 
mythology, a sister to Medusa, 


Sthenobcea, also called ANTEA, a personage in 
Grecian mythology represented as the wife of the Ar- 
give king Preetus, and the daughter of the Lycian king 
Iobates. She fell in love with Bellerophon, who re- 
jected her advances, upon which she accused him to 
her husband of having made attempts upon her virtue, 
and caused him to be sent to Iobates, where he achieved 
the celebrated victories in which the legend associates 
him with the winged-horse Pegasus, Hearing of his 
success, Sthenoboea hanged herself (Apollod. iii, 3, 1 sq. ; 
Pindar, /sthm. vii, 63 sq.; Homer, Zl vi, 144 sq., etc.). 
See Anthon, Class. Dict. s. v. “ Sthenobcea” and “ Belle- 
rophon;” Vollmer, Wörterb. d. Mythol. s. v. 


Sticharion (Erıyápıov), a Greek term denoting a 
surplice or white garment used in divine service, which 
corresponds to the tunica alba (or alba simply) of the 
Western Church. Nee ALB. 


Stichius, a leader of the Athenians in the war 
against Troy, who was slain by Hector (Homer, Zl. xiii, 
09; xv, 329). 


nifying “to chant the psalms verse by verse.” See 
CHANT. 


Stichometry (measurement by oriyot, or lines), a 
practice early resorted to in MSS. of the New Test. in 
order to remedy the inconvenience of the continuous 
method of writing then employed in the absence of in- 
terpunction. About the year 462, Euthalius, a deacon at 
Alexandria, divided the text of the Pauline epistles into 
stichot containing as many words as were to be read un- 
interruptedly. We know that the Gospels, too, were so 
separated, but we are unable to discover whether Eutha- 
lius himself arranged them in that manner. This mode 
of writing has survived in several MSS., such as the 
Codices Cantabrigiensis, Claromontanus, etc. This 
mode of division, however, was not a regular, universal 
system, but was adopted in some MSS., perhaps the ma- 
jority, in different places. The following is a specimen 
from the Codex Coislinianus (H) at Titus ii, 3: 

NPESBYTAZNHOAAIOYEZEINAL 
ZEMNOYE 
IQDPONAE 
YTIAINONTAZTHIIIZTE! 
THATANH 
NPELBYTIAAZQLAYTQE 
ENKATAZTHMATIIEPONPENEIE 
MHAIABOAOY 
MHOINQNOAAQAEAOYAQMENAS 
K AAOAIAAIK AAOYE. 

The entire number of stichoi is usually given at the end 
of each book; but it does not necessarily follow that 
every MS. having an enumeration of stichos at the end 
was actually divided in that manner when first written. 
They were sometimes verv short, as in the Codex Lau- 
densis (E), where each line generally contains but one 
word. ‘The pnpara, which are also enumerated at the 
end of MSS. or books, may be the same as the orryor. 
Hug states (Einleitung, i, 219, 4th ed.) that, so far as 
known, the pnyara are found only in MSS. containing 
the Gospels. If, therefore, a different person from Eutha- 
lius divided the Gospels, he may readily have given the 
divisions a different name from that applied to the Acts 
and Epistles. In order to save the space necessarily 
lost in stichometry, a point was afterwards put for the 
end of each stichos, and the text was written continu- 
ously as at first, This is observable in Codex Cy- 
prius (K), according to Hug, yet the points in this 
MS. may be its interpunction-marks without any ref- 
erence to the stichot, especially as they are similar 
to the interpunction of the Codex Boernerianus 
(Hupfeld, in the Stud, u. Krit. 1837, p. 859); or a 
large letter was placed at the beginning of a stich. s. 
as in the Codex Boernerianus, where, however, there 
is also a corrupt and absurd interpunction. See Mis- 
USCRIPTS. 


Stichthron (friy3por), a Greek term for a shirt 
hymn or verse. 


Stick (Y3, és, a piece of ood, for fuel, Numb. xv. 
32; 1 Kings xvii, 10; 2 Kings vi, 6; Lam. iv. 8: gora- 
vor. a tig, Acts xxviii, 3). The use of billets of staves 
of wood for writing upon, as illustrated in Ezek. xxyvn, 
16-20, is a frequent practice with primitive nativos 
This, indeed, is not the first instance of the practice in 
Scripture; for, so early as the time of Moses, we find a 
parallel example of writing upon rods (Numb, xvii, ¢°. 
The custom existed among the early Greeks; as we are 
informed that the laws of Solon, preserved at Athens 
were inscribed on billets of wood called arenes. The 
custom has also existed in various applications in Eag- 
land and other Northern countries. The ancient Britons 
used to cut their alphabet with a knife upon a stick, 
which, thus inscribed, was called Coelbren y Beirdd, 
“the billet of signs of the bards,” or the Banlic alpha- 
bet. And not only were the alphabets such, but ovm- 
positions and memorials were registered in the same 
manner. These sticks were commonly squared, bat 


sometimes were three-sided, and consequently a single 
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stick would contain either three or four lines. 
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The | other matters Böhme sympathized with Stiefel and 


squares were used fur general subjects and for stanzas excused his enthusiastic rantings (see Apolog. Stief). 
of four lines in poetry; the trilateral ones being adapt- | Comp., in addition to works already referred to, the ac- 


ed to triads and to a peculiar kind of ancient metre 
called Triban, or triplet, and Englyn- Milwyr, or the 
warrior’s verse. Several sticks with writing upon 
them were united together in a kind of frame or ta- 
ble, in the manner of a book. This was called Petthy- 
nen, or Elucidator, and was so constructed that each 


stick might be turned for the facility of reading, the ' 


end of each running out alternately on both sides, A 
continuation, or different application, of the same prac- 
tice was offered by the Runic clog (a corruption of log) 
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Early British Stick-book. 


almanacs, the use of which has been preserved to a com- 
paratively recent period, being described by Dr. Plot in 
his History of Staffordshire (1686) as still in common 
use in that county; some, of large size, being usually 
hung up at one side of the mantel-tree of the chimney, 
while others were smaller and carried in the pocket. 
Other examples of the use of notched or marked sticks 
for the purpose of records are the Reine Pole, still or 
lately used in the island of Portland for collecting the 
yearly rent paid to the sovereign as lord of the manse, 
and the Exchequer Tally, which still gives name to the 
office of certain functionaries in England known as the 
“tellers” ((tulliers) of the exchequer. See Ron; 
STAFF; WALK. 

Stiefel (or SrierFreL), Bsaias, the head of a mys- 
tical sect which engaged much attention at the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, has already been partly treat- 
ed of in this Cyclopedia in the art. Meru, EZECHUIEL 
(q. v.) He was a merchant of Langensalza, in Thurin- 
gia, who was led away, through self-conceit and a fond- 
ness for curious speculations, into a fanatical mysticism 
which, in connection with Meth, his nephew, he endeav- 
ored to propagate. His followers soon became numer- 
ous among his own kindred and towns-people, and then 
in wider circles. He was repeatedly cited before tribu- 
nals, and remoustrated with in the hope of a peaceful 
settlement of the troubles he occasioned; and he fre- 
quently renounced his errors, but as constantly return- 
ed to them again. He eventually died in the faith, 
however, at Erfurt, Aug. 12, 1627. About a century later 
his memory was revived by Christian Thomasius, in the 
third part of his Hist. der Weisheit u. Thorheit (1694), 
and by Gottfried Arnold, in his Kirchen- u. Ketzer- Histo- 
rie (1700), iv, 1-49. The over-tolerant spirit in which 
these authors had discussed Stiefel’s heterodoxy occa- 
sioned a critique of Arnold’s book by pastor Uthe, of Lan- 
gensalza (Anmerkung über Arnold's Erzdhlung [1714}). 
Stiefel has, however, been almost entirely dropped out 
of sight by the literature of to-day. The mysticism of 
Stiefel was carried bevond all proper limits by his fond- 
ness for paradox; and his worst errors of statement 
grew out of his perversions of ordinary language. He 
called himself Christ, and declared himself to be Christ 
revealed anew, without intending to positively identify 
himself with Christ. He also laid claim to the posses- 
sion of divine attributes, fur which he was rebuked by 
no less a personage than Jacob Böhme (see Wullen, 
Blüthen aus J. Bohme’s Mystik (Stuttg. and Tüb. 1838], 
p. 31,89; also Kernhafter Auszug aus allen Schriften J. 
Bohme’s [ Amst. 1718, 4to ], p. 923 sq.); though upon 





cusation against Stiefel entitled 4 byssus-Satano Styffe- 
liana, and Herzog, Real-Encyktop. s. v. 

Stiefel (also STIFEL, STIEFFEL, and StyFEL), Mi- 
chael, an arithmetician, Millenarian, and coadjutor of 
Luther, was born April 19, 1486, at Esslingen, and be- 
came a monk in the Augustine convent of that town. 
In 1520 he went to Wittenberg, and was promoted to 
the degree of master and made preacher to count Mans- 
feld. While there he composed a hymn which reveals 
his intimate sympathy with the Reformatory spirit 
(Wackernagel, Dus deutsche Kirchenlied, p. 676 sq.). In 
June, 1525, Luther recommended him to George of Tol- 
leth, in Upper Austria, as a “pious, learned, well-be- 
haved, and industrious person” (De Wette, Briefe, ii, 
677). A fine treatment of Psalm x by him excited a 
persecution against the evangelicals; and Stiefel was 
obliged to leave Austria in 1526 or 1527 and return to 
Wittenberg. Luther thereupon procured for him the 
parish of Lochau (October, 1528), and married him to 
the widow of the late pastor (De Wette, ut sup. p. 394, 
405). Soon afterwards (in 1532) Stiefel published a 
treatise on the numbers in Daniel, entitled Ein Rechen- 
biichlein vom End Christi, in which he fixed the last day 
and hour to be Oct. 19, 1533, at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing (see De Wette, iv, 462), with the result that the 
peasants neglected their labors and lost their harvests, 
but sued for damages when the prediction was not ful- 
filled. Stiefel was accordingly compelled to abandon 
his post; but received assistance in money, etc., from 
the elector, who also induced Luther to receive the mis- 
guided man, with his family, under his own roof for the 
purpose of imparting to him further instruction. In 
1535 Stiefel was again a pastor, probably at Holtzendorff, 
near Wittenberg; and while there he published his 
Arithmetica Integra, with preface by Melancthon (Corp. 
ef. v,6). In 1545 he issued an arithmetic in German; 
in 1546, the Rechenbuch von der welschen u. deutschen 
Practik. The battle of Mühlbach involved the de- 
struction of his village; and after a sojourn at Frank- 
furt-on-the-Oder he settled in the pastorate at Haber- 
strö, near Königsberg, Prussia, in 1552. In 1553 he 
published the Cours (algebra) Christoph Rudolph’s. He 
was also steadily engaged on the computation of the 
numbers in Daniel and the Apocalypse, and became the 
zealous opponent of Andreas Osiander. Soon afterwards 
he was pastor at Briick, and in that character attended 
the convention of Coswig in 1557 (Salig, Gesch. d. A ugsb. 
Conf. iii, 242); and in 1558 he was received into the 
philosophical faculty at Jena as teacher of arithmetic, a 
position he had temporarily filled ten vears earlier. 
Here he was assailed by the Flacianists, but prevailed 
againstthem. He died, after having been made deacon 
of the town Church, April 19, 1567. The scanty infor- 
mation to be obtained respecting this remarkable, and in 
many respects peculiar, theologian shows him to have 
been possessed of a lively fancy and of extraordinary 
ability in mathematics. It was because of these qualifi- 
cations that he went astray on the chiliastic question, 
He apprehended the Bible poetically, and believed that 
his mathematical acquirements afforded the means for an 
exact computation of its numbers. It is to be observed, 
moreover, that he was no pessimist. He regarded the 
Reformation as being simply the beautiful dawning of 
the day of the Lord, the breaking of a day of salvation, 
and Luther as the angel of revelation with the everlast- 
ing Gospel (Rev. xiv); and he wrote against “ Dr. Mur- 
ner’s false and invented hymn respecting the destruc- 
tion of the Christian faith.” Competent judges re- 
gard Stiefel as one of the greatest arithmeticians of 
his time. Unlike most scholars of that class, he re- 
garded arithmetic as being not simply the art of reck- 
oning, but also the science of numbers. His ingenious 
comparisons of arithmetical and geometrical progres- 
sions might easily have led to the discovery of the 


ders of Christoph Rudolph, and rendered meritorious 
service in extending the area of the study of algebra in 
Germany. 

Stier, RupotF EwALp, an eminent German com- 
mentator, was born at Fraustadt, March 17, 1800. He 
received a very inadequate preparatory training at the 
gymnasium of Neustettin, in Pomerania. In his six- 
teenth year he matriculated at Berlin with the inten- 
tion of studying law. He soon, however, tired of that 
pursuit, and, after overcoming the reluctance of his fa- 
ther, an inspector of taxes at Fraustadt, he had himself 
enrolled among the students of theology in the winter 
term of 1816. The principal inspiration of his being, 
nevertheless, was not theology, but poetry and an en- 
thusiasm for liberty. He exulted when permitted for 
the first time to enjoy the privileges of Berlin, and 
he spent entire days in roaming through fields and for- 
ests, alleging in defence of his conduct that to spend 
such days behind the study table evinced ingratitude 
towards the Giver of the breath of spring and the sun 
of summer, He also entered into correspondence with 
Jean Paul, and made that romantic author his model. 
Essays and pamphlets flowed from his pen, all giving 
evidence of a bold and sprightly, but also of an expect- 
ant and yearning spirit. His Krokodileter, Träume 
und Märchen, and numerous attempts at poetry, belong 
to this period. In 1818 he removed to Halle, and at 
once entered into the Burschenschaft, becoming its head 
on Oct. 27; but the Burschenschuft being dissolved in 
February, 1819, he left Halle, and, after a brief sojourn 
at home, returned to Berlin. During the interval, he 
had experienced a thorough conversion, and Christ had 
come to be the all-absorbing object of his life. His 
mind had been profoundly agitated by the death of a 
young gir] belonging to the family, whom he fervently 
loved, and the event turned all the ardor of his passion- 
ate nature from esthetics and nationality into the chan- 
nel of religion. Having returned to Berlin, Stier came 
under the influence of an ascetical coterie, which de- 
cided him to break with all his earlier literary career 
and to commit not only his plans for further labors, but 
even his copies of the German classics, to the fire. He 
gave himself wholly to the study of theology, but in a 
spirit which permitted him to depreciate his professors, 
e. g. Neander and Liteke, as not sufficiently devoted, and 
as exalting themselves above the apostles whom they 
expounded. A copy of Von Meyer’s exposition of the 
Bible, given him by Tholuck for the purpose of encour- 
aging 2 persistent study of the Scriptures, caused a de- 
cided change in his views, however, and delivered him 
from his supercilious tendencies. April 2, 1821, Stier 
entered the Preachers’ Seminary at W ittenberg, where 
Nitzsch, Schleussner and Heubner were in the faculty, 
and Krummacher, Tholuck, and Rothe among the stu- 
dents. Heubner, especially, contributed greatly towards 
the clarifying of Stier’s theology and to the settling of 
his faith, He became indefatigable in Bible study, 
noting in a quarto Bible of several volumes everything 
that could in any way assist in the exposition, especial- 
ly a list of selected parallel passages; and when the 
quarto proved inadequate, he substituted for it a folio 
which became a perfect treasure-house of Biblical learn- 
ing. After having completed his studies, he taught 
a year in the Teachers’ Seminary at Karalene, and then 
followed a call in 1824 to the Mission Institute at Basle. 
Excessive application exhausted his strength and com- 
pelled him, after four years, to retire. Ile went to Wit- 
tenberg, which had become a second home to him in 
consequence of his marriage with a sister of Karl Im- 
manuel Nitzsch, and lived in comparative seclusion un- 
til called in 1829 to be pastor at Frankleben, near Merse- 
burg, where he spent ten years of fruitful study and of- 
ficial labor. His sermons attracted hearers trom be- 
yond the bounds of his own parish, and his pastoral 
care was blessed to many individual souls and to the 
prosperity of the entire parish. The impression made 
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he was once declared to be a mystic by one of a cum- 
pany gathered at an inn, and that on the question be- 
ing asked what kind of persons mystics were, the speak- 
er responded that they were preachers who lived as 
they preached. From these labors Stier was transfer- 
red in 1838 to Wichlinghausen, in the Wupperthal. His 
physical strength proved unequal to the task of man- 
aging so large a parish (3500 souls), and his spirit 
chafed under the rigid presbyterial control exercised in 
the Rhenish churches. He also desired to devote him- 
self to literary labor; and, in addition, his wife, who had 
been a constant solace and help, died. He accordingly 
resigned his post in 1846, and retired once more to Wit- 
tenberg, where he spent three years in literary seclusion. 
Before his return the University of Bonn had conferred 
on him the honorary degree of doctor of divinity. His 
next position was the superintendency of Schkeuditz, 
where he exercised a beneficial supervision over his 
diocesans, but was not popular as a preacher. Fre- 
quently only fifteen to twenty persons attended the ser- 
vices, even on festival days. His sermons were said to 
be dry and his personal bearing brusque and unsocia- 
ble. A similar experience awaited him at Eisleben, 
whither he was transferred to the same office in 1859. 
His “ Bible hours,” however, were highly esteemed by 
a limited circle of earnest Christians in either place. 
Stier was afflicted all his life with many and severe cor- 
poreal ailments, a chronic affection of the throat being 
the last; but his death was wholly unexpected when he 
fell the victim of apoplexy, on Dec. 16, 1862. 

Stier was an intense and resolute character, and not 
naturally sympathetic. An unyielding and stern con- 
troversialist, his bearing intensified the opposition al- 
ready excited against him in the ecclesiastical world 
by his earnest advocacy of the union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches and by his suspected leanings 
towards Pietism. As a theologian, he suffered from the 
lack of adequate preparation in early life. He threw 
himself into the study of the Scriptures while deficient 
in philosophical and theological, and even philological 
training, and accordingly developed a prudish Biblicism 
which fails to recognise the necessity for a development 
of Church doctrine beyond the formal limits of tbe 
Word. He was primarily a Biblical theologian., and his 
principal works are exegetical. His theory of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures is peculiar. He believed the 
Bible to convey the thoughts of the Holy Spirit. put 
those of the different writers; but the inspiration does 
not apply to words, but rather to the Word. “We poe 
sess what He spoke. Not indeed in the letter of the 
verba ipsissimu, but as mediated through the tes- 
mony of the evangelists and elevated into the Spint” 
He accordingly denied any inaccuracies whatever n 
the general tenor of Scripture, arid yet conceded the o~ 
currence of inaccuracies in minor particulars. Matthew 
did not combine into a single discourse what the Lod 
uttered at different times, because the Holy Ghost coald 
not guide and instruct him to record any untruth what- 
soever for the Church; on the other hand be writes: 
“ Once only did Luke mistake by introducing a saving 
from another place (v, 45)” Thoroughly convinced 
that the Holy Ghost is auctor primarius of the Script- 
ures, he was not greatly concerned about the canonx?- 
ty of its human authors. He could not, however, ig- 
nore history altogether. He was a mystic, but of tbe 
rational class which believes in harmonizing the inter- 
nal testimony of the Spirit with the external witness 
of history. Following the older interpretation, be re- 
ceived the authenticity of the whole of Isaiah and of 
2 Peter on internal grounds alone and without berg 
disturbed by philological or other scientific reasnnings 
In this instance the critical faculty was compelled 1» 
give place to his dependence on ecclesiastical traditisa 
and the felt religious necessity of reganiing the whele 
of the Bible as the regularly attested word of Ged 
Other defects to be noticed in his exegetical works ase 
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a lack of doctrinal consistency and of comprehensibili- 
ty, the reason being, very generally, that the argument 
moves in tigures and images, while the underlying 
thought is not always brought into view. But, with 
all his defects, “Stier is known as an interpreter wher- 
ever the evangelical Church extends.” His chief work 
in this department is the Reden Jesu, which has been 
widely circulated in Germany, England, and America. 
In practical theology he likewise rendered important 
services, notably in the publishing of his Biblische Ke- 
ryktik and in his contributions to the literature of cate- 
chetics. Hymnology and liturgics also engaged his 
attention, and his interest in them is attested by the 
issue of several volumes in these departments. He 
committed to writing all his thoughts, beliefs, and dis- 
coveries, In early life he had already planned a large 
number of works to be written in the course of his life, 
and most of them were, in time, actually written. Af- 
ter his death, a card containing a list of eleven books 
vet to be written was found, among them an Old-Test. 
Christology in Germ and in Brief; Doctrine of the New 
Test. in the New Test. itself; Surenhusius Redivivus ; 


Exposition of all New-Test. Quotations from the Old 


Test., etc. Stier's published works are: in exegetical 
science, Lehrgebdude der hebräischen Spruche (1833): 
—Andeutungen fiir glaubiges Schriftverstdndniss (1824- 
29) :—70 Ausgewählte Psalmen (1834, 2 pts. ):—com- 
mentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle 
of James, the Epistle to the Ephesians, and the Epistle 
of Jude; on the prophet Isaiah, and on the Reden 
Jesu. All these form a mine of wealthy ideas for 
preachers, and have been very widely circulated. The 
last named was his principal work and was repub- 
lished in extract in 1857, to which were added in 
1859 Reden des Herrn vom Himmel her, and in 1860 
Reden der Engel. These have been published com- 
plete in an English dress (N. Y. 1864, 3 vols. 8vo). 
Mention may also be made here of his co-operation in 
the preparation of the last edition of Von Meyer's Bi- 
ble (1842), and of the subsequent edition of 1856 (Biele- 
teld), prepared wholly by himself, together with the 
well-known Polyglot Bible, edited by himself and Thiele. 
Further, of the essays in behalf of a revision of Luther's 
Bible, entitled Altes und Neues in Deutscher Bibel (Basle, 
1828) :— Darf Luther's Bibel unberichtigt bleiben? (Halle, 
1836):—and Der Deutschen Bibel Berichtigung, etc. 
(1861). In practical theology, homiletics, hymnology, 
etc., Biblische Kerykttk (1830; 2d ed. 1844) :— Evange- 
lien-Predigten (2d ed. 1862) :—Epistel-Predigten (2d ed. 
1855) :— Privat- A gende (Sth ed. 1863) :—Luther’s Kute- 
chismus als Grundlage des Confirmandenunterrichts (6th 
ed. 1855) :—Hülfsbüchlein zum Katechismus (1837, etc.) : 
—A volume of hymns and poems in 1825, and a second 
in 1845 :—Gesunybuchsnoth (1838), a critique of modern 
hymn-books, In support of the Union, to which he 
was thoroughly devoted, he wrote, Bekenntniss aus der 
unirten Kirche (1848) :—Unlutherische Thesen (1855). 
See a sketch of Stier’s life by his son in Neue evange- 
dische Kirchenzeitung, 1863, No. 11 (March 14); a char- 
acterization of the author by Nitzsch, attached to the 
Bd edition of the Reden Jesu. See Lacroix, Life of 
Rudolf Stier (N. Y. 1874), 

Stigand, an English prelate, was chaplain to king 
Edward the Confessor, and preferred by him first to the 
bishopric of the East Saxons, at Helmhau, in 1043, and 
afterwards to Winchester, in 1047. Seeing the king dis- 
pleased with Robert, the archbishop, he thrust himself 
into his room, and kept both Winchester and Canterbury 
until a little time before his death, when he was forced 
to forego them both. After William the Conqueror had 
slain Harold in the field, all England vielded to him ex- 
cept the Kentishmen, who, under the lead of Stigand 
and Egelsin, demanded their ancient liberties, which 
William granted. But he conceived a dislike for Sti- 
gand, and would not allow himself to be crowned by 
him, but chose Aldred, archbishop of York. He took 
Stigand to Normandy with him, fearing to leave him to 
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plot against him. Shortly after their return, the pope 
sent cardinals to England to redress certain enormities 
and abuses of the English clergy. Stigand, believing 
himself to be the special mark aimed at, hid himself in 
Scotland with Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, and after- 
wards in the isle of Ely. Learning that a convocation 
had been called at Winchester, he went thither and be- 
sought the king to save him from the impending calam- 
itv. The king replied in gentle tones, but assured Sti- 
gand that what was to be done would be by the pope’s 
authority, which he could not countermand, The causes 
alleged against him were these: first, that he bad held 
Canterbury and Winchester both together (which was 
no strange thing, for St. Oswald had long before held 
Worcester with York, and St. Dunstan Worcester with 
London) ; secondly, that he had invaded the see of Can- 
terbury, Robert, the archbishop, being vet alive and un- 
deprived; and, thirdly, that he presumed to use the 
pall of his predecessor Robert, left at Canterbury, and 
had never received any pall but of pope Benedict, at 
the time he stood excommunicate for simony and other 
like crimes. Stigand was put in prison in the Castle 
of Winchester, and treated with great severity. This 
was done to force him to confess where his treasure 
was hidden; but he protested that he had no money 
at all. He was deprived in 1069, and died in the 
same year. The bones of the archbishop lie entombed 
upon the top of the north wall of the presbytery of 
the Church of Winchester in a coffin of lead. After 
his death a little key was found about his neck, in 
the lock of which was a note with directions where 
to find his treasures hidden in various places under- 
ground. 


Stigel, Joann, a friend of Melancthon and Luther, 
and one of the founders of the University of Jena, was 
born at or near Gotha, May 13, 1515. He studied the 
humanities, first at Leipsic and then at Wittenberg, and 
came to rank among the first composers of Latin poetry. 
In 1542 he became master of liberal arts, and from that 
time lectured on the Greek and Latin classics, and occa- 
sionally, also, on theology. In the same year, during 
the diet at Ratisbon, the emperor made him poet-laure- 
ate. After the catastrophe at Mithlberg (q. v.) he re- 
moved to Weimar, and remained in that town until the 
founding of the new gymnasium at Jena, when he be- 
came one of its professors, In conjunction with Strigel 
(q. v.) and Schnepf (q. v.) he so raised the character of 
the institution that it could with justice be transformed 
into a university. It began its new career Feb. 2, 1558, 
on which occasion Stigel delivered the inaugural ad- 
dress. Though cultivating friendly relations with the 
Wittenberg theologians, and avoiding, so far as he was 
able, all participation in the disputes of theologians gen- 
erally, he yet occasioned the overthrow of the Flacian- 
ists by bringing against them the public accusation 
that they stirred up strife and hatred. He died Feb. 
11, 1562. Stigel’s Latin poems, which include para- 
phrases of Psalms and the New-Test. pericopes, were 
published (Jena, 1660 sq.) in four small volumes, 
For other poetical compositions, see Mutzell, Geistl, 
Lieder d. evangel, Kirche aus d. 16ten Jahrhundert, i, 
392. One of his hymns was occasioned by the death 
of Luther (1546). Two of his discourses appear among 
Melancthon’s declamations (Corp. Ref. xi, 721, 734). 
See Adam [M.], Vite Philos.; Gittling, Vita J. Stigel. 
(Jena, 1858), ete. 


Stigmatization (Gr. oriypa, a mark), is an eccle- 
siastical term for the formation of wounds resembling 
those received by our Lord during his passion, The 
subject involves the consideration of three questions: 
1. Were such alleged wounds actual or mythical? 2. 
How did they originate? 3. How much worth or dig- 
nity is to be conceded to them? 

Stigmatization was not mentioned prior to the 13th 
century, and has rarely been heard of in connection with 
persons beyond the pale of the Roman Catholic Church. 





(q. v.), who, in 1224, bad a vision of a seraph with six 
wings, between which appeared the image of a crucified 
one; and on recovering consciousness found himself 
marked with the wounds of crucifixion in his hands, 
feet, and right side. ‘The case was attested by Thomas 
a Celano and Bonaventura, and, though discredited by 
the Dominicans generally and denounced by the bishop 
of Olmiitz, was honored with an attempted authentica- 
tion by the popes of that period—Gregory IX and Alex- 
ander IV, the latter claiming to have himself seen the 
marks of the wounds. Other instances, to the number 
of eighty, occur in the traditions of the Romish Church, 
though the stigmatization in some of them is but par- 
tial; showing, e. g., only the marks of the crown of thorns, 
or of the spear-thrust. ‘The Capuchin nun Veronica 
Giuliani, who died in 1727 at Citta di Castello, was can- 
onized as the last person who bore these marks, in 1831. 
But instances have occurred within our own time, which 
are attested by thousands of witnesses who speak from di- 
rect observation, among them persons deserving of belief. 
Anna Catharine Emmerich, a nun of Dulmen, experi- 
enced full stigmatization in her body, after long previ- 
ous illness, in 1811. Her wounds became very painful 
in consequence of repeated examinations by the authori- 
ties; and she prayed that they might be closed, which 
accordingly came to pass in 1819, though the wounds 
were always red and emitted blood on Friday. The 
case of Maria von Morl, at Kaltern, in Southern Tyrol, 
was similar. In 1833, when in her twenty-second year, 
and after previous illness, the stigmata appeared on her 
hands, feet, and side, and always bled on Thursday night 
and Friday. More than forty thousand visitors were 
attracted to Kaltern by the fame of this case. Maria 
eventually retired into the Franciscan convent at Kal- 
tern. Still other instances were those of Crescentia 
Steinklutsch, at Tscherms, and of Maria Domenica Laz- 
zari, of Capriani. The latter bore the marks of Christ’s 
passion on her forehead, hands, feet, and side from 1834 
until 1850, and endured from them the most terrible 
physical pain. A Protestant girl in Saxony, said to 
have been magnetized, is reported to have borne similar 
marks, though ouly for a time and during the progress 
of a severe sickness, in the course of which she appar- 
ently died on Good-Friday, 1820, and revived again on 
the following Easter-day. 

Although many of the cases of stigmatization are not 
well attested, it is yet certain that cases have actually 
occurred ; and it becomes important to account for them. 
The popes attributed the case of St. Francis directly to 
“the special and wonderful favor vouchsafed to him in 
Christ.” A better explanation unquestionably is ob- 
tained when we reflect how many and strong are the 
formative powers of the soul which the imagination may 
control, and how remarkable are the results sometimes 
caused by the action of the imagination upon the body. 
Certain Roman Catholic writers, e. g. Jacobus de Voragine 
(13th century), Petrarch, Cornelius Agrippa, etc., as- 
cribed the stigmatization of St. Francis to his glowing 
fancy ; and the fact of an excited imagination usually 
connected with an enfeebled body—the effect of sickness 
or of religious mortificatiuns—may be demonstrated in 
every instance of the phenomenon in question which 
has been properly authenticated. The question of the 
importance to be attached to such phenomena conse- 
quently becomes easy of solution, Stigmatization seems 
only to have occurred where the subject had earnestly 
and decisively turned away from the world and its pleas- 
ures, and had embraced the Saviour in the fervor of a 
glowing love; but it was, nevertheless, not an endowment 
conferred by God. As a phenomenon, permitted rather 
than caused by him, it must be regarded rather as a 
negative than a positive effect of his divine working. 

See Malan, Hist. de S. Fr. d Assise (Paris, 1841; in 
German, Munich, 1844); Bitteres Leiden unseres Herrn 
Jesu Christi nach den Betracht. der A. Kath. Emmerich 


(8th ed. Munich, 1832); Ennemoser, Der Magnetismus | Bradley County. 


Tub. 1853), § 92-95, 131-142. Görres, Christl. Mystik. 
ii, 410-456, 494-510. The two works last named affoni 
important aid in explaining the phenomenon of stigma- 
tization. See also Hengstenberg, Evang. Atrchenzeituns, 
1835, p. 180-201, 345-390, and an instructive esaay by 
Tholuck, in Vermischte Schriften, i i, 97-133. On the 
importance and meaning of stigmatization, see Von 
Meyer, Blätter fiir höhere Wahrheit, vii, 211-227. 


Stikeman, WILLIAM, a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born at Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1845. He was converted 
in his sixteenth year, and was licensed to preach Jan. 
31, 1862. He was received on trial by the Newark 
Conference in 1866, and ordained deacon in 1868. He 
was attacked by a pulmonary trouble and obliged 
give up his charge in November of the same year. ani 
died Feb. 10, 1869. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1869, p. 57. 


Stilbé, in Grecian mythology, was a daughter of 
Peneus and Creusa, who was beloved of Apollo. and is 
said to have become by him the mother of Lapithus and 
Centaurus (Diod. Sic. iv, 69, etc.). 


Stiles, Abel, a Congregational minister. uncle of 
the following, was born at Windsor, Conn., March ‘5, 
1708, graduated at Yale College in 1733, was tutor for 
a year, and ordained at Woodstock in 1737, where he 
was pastor until his death, July 25, 1783. In 17608 
breach took place in the Church, Stiles and his adhe- 
rents setting up worship in the northern part of the 
town. This bitter contention was healed in 1766 by 
mutual reconciliation. See Cong. Quar. 1861. p. 350. 


Stiles, Ezra, D.D., an eminent Congregativnal 
minister, was born at North Haven, Conn., Dec. 10, 
1727. He graduated at Yale College in 1747, and was 
appointed tutor in 1749, licensed to preach in the same 
year, but in 1753 he was admitted to the bar in New 
Haven, and practiced law for two years. Having re- 
ceived a call from Newport, R. E., he was ordained pas- 
tor Oct. 22, 1755, where he continued a persevering su- 
dent and faithful pastor until 1777, when he was elected 
president of Yale College and professor of ecclesiastical 
history, upon the duties of which positions he entered 
in June, 1778, and remained until his death, May 12. 
1795. He published, A Funeral Oration on Gorerwr 
Law (1751), in Latin: —a Latin Oration on his in- 
duction to his office as President (1778) :— Account «f 
the Settlement of Bristol (1785) :— History of the Three 
Judges of Charles I (1795). See Sprague, Arnals r 
the Amer. Pulpit, i, 470. 


Still, Abraham, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Buncombe County. N. C- 
Aug. 25, 1796. He united with the Church at the age 
of seventeen, and was licensed to preach in 1817. He 
was ordained deacon in November, 1821, and elder tn 
October, 1825. He travelled in Virginia and Tennesre 
until 1838, when he was transferred to Missoun. At 
the division of the Church in 1844 he adhered to the 
Church North, and travelled for six vears over the Har- 
nibal and Platte districts, In 1850 the Miscoun Ovo- 
ference sent him as missionary to the Shawnee indians 
among whom he labored until the mission was discve- 
tinued. The first appointments to Kansas were mate 
(1855) by the Missouri Conference, and Mr. Still was 
made presiding elder, which office he continued to baht 
after the Kansas and Nebraska Conference was orgae- 
ized in May, 1856. In 1860 he was made a superapav- 
ate, but became effective in 1868, and agaiun tovk a «e 
perannuated relation. He died Dec. 31, 1867. “et 


Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1868, p. 72. 

Still, Blijah, a minister of the Methodist Epexvral 
Church, was born in White County, Tenn., Sept. 4. IS 
He was admitted on trial in the Holston Coaferesce m 
1832, but in 1888 was granted a location, and settled a 
When the present Holston Coafet 
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ence was formed, in 1863, he was readmitted, and labored l 
very successfully. He died at his home in Bradley, April | 
12,1875. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 130. | 


Still, John, an English prelate, was born in 1543, 
and was the son of William Still, of Grantham, Lincoln- 
shire. He was admitted to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees. In 1570 he was Margaret 
professor at Cambridge, in 1571 he became rector at 
Hadleigh, County of Suffolk, and archdeacon of Sud- 
bury, and in 1573 was collated to the vicarage of East 
Marham, in Yorkshire. He was elected master of St. 
John’s in 1574, and of Trinity College in 1577. In 
1588 he was chosen prolocutor of the convocation, 
and two years after was appointed to the see of Bath 
and Wells, in which he continued until his death, Feb. 
` 26, 1607. 


Still, John Kline, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at New Windsor, Orange 
Co., N. Y., April 16, 1813, and united with the Church 
at the age of fourteen. In 1840 he was admitted on 
trial in the New York Conference, superannuated in 
1855, supernumerary in 1856, and in 1861 finally super- 
annuated. He died at Middletown, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1876. 
He was a diligent, studious, faithful, and useful minis- 
ter. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1877, p. 44. 


Stilling, June, whose real name was Johann Hein- 
rich Jung, was prominent as a writer of popular books 
for edification, and as a theosophico-mystical apocalyp- 
tist. He was born at Grund, in Nassau-Siegen, Sept. 
12, 1740. His early years were spent in poverty. A 
common village school afforded the earliest instruction 
he received, and his subsequent progress was constantly 
interrupted by the necessity of practicing his father’s 
trade of tailoring. Down to his twenty-first year he 
studied, taught, and sewed, but never ceased to aspire. 
He became proficient in geography, mathematics, gno- 
monics, Greek, and Hebrew; and when he obtained the 
position of tutor and general manager in the household 
of the merchant Spanier, at Rade, he added to his ac- 
quirements a knowledge of economics, agriculture, and 
commercial science. At this time a Roman Catholic 
clergyman of the neighborhood made known to Stil- 
ling a secret cure for diseases of the eye, thereby con- 
ferring on him a favor by which he profited to the end 
of his life. A successful cure opened Stilling’s way into 
the household of a wealthy patient, Heyder of Rondorf, 
whose daughter plighted her troth to him, and whose 
aid enabled him to obtain in Strasburg the diploma of 
doctor of medicine in 1771. At Strasburg he first met 
Goethe and Herder, and also Saltzmann, his life-long 
correspondent; and their influence undoubtedly did 
much to enlarge his mental horizon and broaden his 
sympathies; but it is certain that he never ceased to 
respect the Pietists, whose influence had guided his 
early experiences, and that he never wholly separated 
from them. The earliest pages of his autobiography, 
which were written at Elberfeld soon after his marriage, 
and published by Goethe, afforded evidence of increas- 
ing independence of thought, and served to decide his 
position as a literary man. They did not, however, re- 
lieve him from debts which he had incurred, nor free 
him from numerous enemies whom his too lively im- 
agination and morbid sensitiveness had raised up, and 
he accordingly accepted the position of professor of 
finance and political economy in the newly established 
academy of Kaiserslautern, though the salary was only 
600 florins, The transfer of the school to Heidelberg 
doubled his salary, his practice as an oculist became 
steadily more profitable, and the expenses of his honse- 
hold were more carefully managed after he married his 
second wife, Selma von Saint-Florentin (1782), than be- 
fore. It was not, however, until his transfer to Mar- 
burg that the pressure of financial troubles began to 
lighten. His circle of friends and influence now rapid- 
ly widened, and his books and medical practice en- 
grossed his time; as a consequence, his academical du- 
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ties were but indifferently performed, and his lectures 
were but poorly attended by hearers. In 1805 the 
elector of Baden made him a privy-councillor, with a 
salary of 1200 thalers, and left bim free to write and 
practice medicine. Rooms were assigned him in the 
palace at Carlsruhe, where he lived with his family, 
and where he employed his powers to the utmost in the 
work to which he was called. His correspondence was 
immense: his journeys frequent. He operated, general- 
ly with success, upon nearly two thousand patients for 
diseases of the eve; and, in addition to this, he was in- 
defatigably engaged upon what he regarded as his life- 
mission—the preparation of religious, quite evangelical, 
but still more Apocalyptical books. He was concerned 
about not only the ordinary questions of eschatology, 
but also the problems of the future life, the spirit-world, 
our connection with that world, and the apparition of 
its representatives among men. He endeavored to 
present such themes in a fresh, attractive, and helpful 
way, to arouse the sleepers as far as possible, and to 
gather and unite into a holy family all those who are 
awake, that they might be ready to meet the Master 
at his coming. The spirit which possessed him con- 
ferred upon him a dignified, quiet, peaceful bearing. 
His home became a sort of sanctuary, where nothing 
common or coarse was permitted to enter. Visitors of 
eminence were constantly arriving, and letters from all 
quarters kept pouring in. Thousands of his contempo- 
raries expended on him in equal measure their venera- 
tion and their love. But his excessive labors exhausted 
him at length. The death of his third wife, Eliza 
Coing, of Marburg, preceded his own by only a few 
weeks. He tell asleep quietly on April 2, 1817. 
Stilling was not a profound thinker, nor yet a thorough 
student. Education had not lifted him out of himself. 
He was simply the frankest, most natural, and most at- 
tractive of Christian romanticists. Even in his favorite 
field of theosophic mysticism he displayed none of the 
creative power of Oetinger, nor was he a visionary like 
J. Böhme; he was simply well-read, and possessed the 
power of vivid description to perfection. His principal 
works are the Sieyesgeschichte, i.e. an exposition and 
elaboration of the Apocalypse on the basis of Bengel’s 
chronology, and the Theorie der Geisterkunde (Theory 
of Spirit-law), which is largely based on Swedenborg. 
He often asserted in his correspondence that he was 
constrained by the will of God, clearly revealed, to write 
these books. The most interesting of Stilling’s writ- 
ings are his always mystical stories. Their titles were 
captivating—e. g. Das Heimweh; Scenen aus dem Geis- 
terretche—but they were valuable rather on account of 
their solid contents; the scenes, often well-nigh majes- 
tic, which they presented; the apparently artless, and 
yet richly illustrative, adorned, and blooming style in 
which they were written; the warmth of Christian feei- 
ing by which they were pervaded; and the grandeur of 
the problems they attempted to solve. Comp. the ro- 
mances, Gesch, d. Herrn von Morgenthau : —Theodor von 
d. Linden :—F'lorentin von Fahlendorn :— Theobald, oder 
d. Schwärmer : — also H. Stillings Jugend-, Jünglings- 
Jahre, Wanderschafts- und Lehrjahre :—and the Graue 
Mann. His dogmatical views do not need discussion 
in this place. His was no philosophical mind, and his , 
dogmatics were simply Christian ascetics in philosoph- 
ical guise. Stilling is not yet, perhaps, well understood. 
The letters to Saltzmann reveal him most clearly. In 
them we observe his sensitive nature, his rich fancy, his 
power of delicate description, and an all-pervading im- 
pression that he is engaged in the service of the Lord. 
The letters breathe the most humane ideas and the most 
tender regard for the truth. On his life see Heinroth, 
Gesch. d. Mysticismus (Leips. 1830), p. 513 sq.; Rudel- 
bach, Christl. Biograph. vol. i; Winkel, Bonn. evangel. 
Monatsschrift, 1844, ii, 233-262; Kurze, Gesch.d. Inspira- 
tions-Gemeinden, besonders in d. Grafschaft Wittgenstein ; 
Göbel, Gesch. d, wahren Inspirations-Gemeinden, in Nied- 
ner’s Zeitschrift für hist. Theologie, 1854, ii, 270; Prot. 


aus dem Leben des J. H. Jung, etc. (Bielefeld, 1844) ;! different congregations, and then became pastor of the 
Aus den Papieren einer Tochter Stilling’s (Barmen, | First Baptist Church of Boston, Mass., in January, 1765. 
1860); Nessler, Etude Théoloy. sur J. Stilling (Stras-| He was made A.M. in 1761 by Harvard University, hav- 


burg, 1860); Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde, 8. v. 
“Jung, ete.” 
| 


Stillingfleet, Epwarp, a learned English prelate, 
was born at Cranborne, Dorsetshire, April 17, 1635, 
and educated at a grammar-school in that place, and 
at Ringwood, in Hampshire. Having secured one of 
Lynne’s exhibitions, he entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in Michaelmas, 1648. He took his degree of 
A.B. in 1652, and was admitted to a fellowship March 
31, 1653. In 1654 he accepted the invitation of Sir 
Roger Burgoyne to reside at his seat at Wroxhall, War- 
wicksbire, and in 1655 was appointed tutor to the Hon. 
Francis Pierrepont, brother of the marquis of Dorches- 
ter. He obtained the degree of A.M. in 1656, and in 
the following year was presented to the living of Sutton, 
Bedfordshire. His first advance to London was in con- 
sequence of his being appointed preacher to the Rolls 
Chapel by Sir Harbottle Grimston; and in January, 
1665, he was presented by Thomas, earl of Southamp- 
ton, to the living of St. Andrew's, Holborn. He retained 
the preachership at the Rolls, and was at the same time 
afternoon lecturer at the Temple Church. In February, 
1667, he was collated by bishop Henchman to the preb- 
end of Islington, Church of St. Pauls. He was also 
king’s chaplain, and in 1670 Charles II bestowed on him 
the place of canon residentiary of St. Paul’s. In Octo- 
ber, 1672, be exchanged his prebend of Islington for 
that of Newington, in the same church. These prefer- 
ments were fullowed in 1677 by the archdeaconry of 
London, and in January, 1678, by the deanery of St. 
Paul’s. Dr. Stillingfleet was canon of the twelfth stall 
in the Church of Canterbury, and prolocutor of the low- 
er house of convocation for many years. At the Revo- 
lution he was advanced to the bishopric of Worcester, 
and consecrated Oct. 13, 1689. Soon after his promo- 
tion to the see of Worcester, he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for reviewing the liturgy. He died 
at his house in Park Street, Westminster, March 27, 
1699. The principal works of Dr. Stillingfleet are, Jre- | 
nicum,a Weapon Salve for the Church's Wounds (1659, | 
4to): — Origines Sacre, or a Rational Account of the 
Christian Faith us to the Truth and Divine Authority’ 
of the Scriptures (1662, 4to):—A Rational Account of | 
the Grounds of the Protestant Religion (1664, fol.) :— 
Tracts in Reply to Strictures on the Vindication, ete. :— | 
Six Sermons (1669, fol.) :—A Discourse concerning the 
True Reason of the Sufferings of Christ (1669, fol.) :— 
followed by a second part, A Discourse concerning the 
Idolatry Practised tn the Church of Rome, ete. (1671, | 
vo) :—Ansirer to Several Treatises, occasioned by that 
work (1673, 8vo) :— Conferences between a Romish Priest, | 
a Fanatic Chaplain, and a Divine of the Church of Eng- | 
land, concerning Idolatry (1679, 8vo) :—Ansiers to Some | 
Papers Lately Printed concerning the Authority of the 
Catholic Church in Matters of Faith, etc. (1686, 4to) :— | 
The Doctrine of the Trinity and Transubstuntiation Com- 
pared (1686, 4to):— The Council of Trent Examined , 
and Disproved by Catholic Tradition (1688, 4to) :— Un- 
reasonableness of Separation (1681, 4to):— Concerning | 
the Bishops’ Right to Vote in Parliament in Cases Capi- | 
tal (1680, 8v0) :—Origines Britannice, or the Antiquities 
of the British Churches (1685, fol.) :— Discourse concern- , 
ing the Illegality of the Ecclesiastical Commission, ete. 
(1689) :— Discourses in Vindication of the Trinity, etc. : 
(1696) :—besides Sermons, Tracts, etc. See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v.; Hook, Eecles. Biog. 8. v. 





Stillman, Samuel, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 27, 1737. He preached 
his first sermon Feb. 17, 1758, and was ordained at | 





ing also received this degree from the Philadelphia Col- 
lege some time previous. In 1764 his name appears in 
the first list of trustees of Brown University, of which 
he was elected fellow the following vear. He was al- 
ways willing to co-operate in all public efforts made for 
the good of his country or his race, and was at one time 
(in 1788) member of the Federal Convention for Boston. 
He labored unceasingly until his death, March 12, 1807. 
Dr. Stillman published a large number of Sermons, and 
some Discourses. A report of some of the former was 
published after his death (1808, 8vo). See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 71. 


Stillman, Stephen L., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born April 15, 1795, at Bar- 
lington, Conn. He made a profession of religion at 
the age of twelve, but did not openly profess Christ 
until six vears after, when he joined the Baptist Church. 
He united with the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1817, ard was licensed as a local preacher, Feb. 5, 1822. 
He was received on trial into the New York Conference 
in 1823, ordained deacon in 1826, and elder in 1828. In 
1841 he was transferred to the Troy Conference, and fill- 
ed important stations until 1854, when he was left, at 
his own request, because of failing health, without an 
appointment. He settled in Bethlehem, near Albany, 
and in the following year was appointed chaplain of the 
Albany Bethel for Sailors and Boatmen. In 1856 he 
again took an effective relation, and continued to re- 
ceive appointments until, in 1865, he became superu- 
merary, and in 1866 superannuated, but with an ap- 
pointment to Washington Avenue (afterwards Trinity), 
which he held at the time of his death, April 2, 1869, 
His best monument is the unwritten labor of his life. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 116. 


Still-tyde. Sce Hoty WEEK. 


Still Week, a term used in Northumberland to 
designate Holy Week, probably because both bells and 
organs were anciently silent during that sacred season. 


Stilted-arch, a name proposed by Prof. Willis for 
an arch which has the capital or impost mouldings of 
the jambs below the level of the spring- 
ing of the curve, the mouldings of the ar- 
chivolt being continued vertically dowr. 
to the impost mouldings. This mode of 
construction was frequently employed at 
the latter end of the Norman style, es- 
pecially as a means of maintaining a uniform height 
when arches of different widths were used in the same 
range. 


Stilwellites, a name given to the adherents of 
Mr. Stilwell, who seceded from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New York city. They established congre- 
gations called for a time Independent Methodists, Mr. 
Stilwell had for several vears been dissatisfied with the 
Church economy, and had evidently been preparing ke 
a change, and expected to take with him the propet- 
ty of the Church. Iu 1820 the New York Conference 
passed resolutions looking to the better security of chur: 
property and asking for suitable legislation. Mr. Sur 
well used this measure to excite a prejudice in the munis 
of people, and, under the plea that the ministers were 
endeavoring to control the Church property, succeeded 
in inducing about three hundred members to secede. 
After a few years, his congregation became strictly (ve 
gregational. A few who seceded joined the Reform 
movement when it arose, and afterwards identifed them 
selves with the Methodist Protestant Church. He sac 
ceeded in inducing a colored Church, with a congrege 





Stilted Arch. 








Charleston, S. C., as an evangelist, Feb, 26, 1759. He | tion of about one thousand, to withdraw from the Met» 
subsequently settled in James Island, near Charleston. | odist Episcopal Church. This congregation afterwartk 
Some eighteen months afterwards he removed to Borden- , formed the African Zion Methodist Episcopal Charch 
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The churches of Mr. Stilwell gradually declined, and all 

traces of such an associated movement have long since 

passed away. See Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 
Stimson, Davin, a minister of the Methodist Epis- | 


STOCK 


of Westeras, from which he went to Stockholm, and 
occupied a similar position. Here he remained till 
1630, when he became assessor of the Superior Court of 
Dorpat. The next year he was elevated to the nobility, 
copal Church, was born at Hopkinton, Mass., Oct. 17, | taking the name of Stjernhjelm. In 1642 he was re- 
1777. In 1803 he joined the New England a] called to Stockholm as a member of the commission to 
was ordained deacon at Lynn in 1805, and elder in 1807, | revise the laws of Sweden, and in 1648 became vice- 
He was located from 1813 to 1825; but rendered effective ' President of the Superior Court of Dorpat. The inva- 
service from then till 1836, when he became superan- | Sion of Livonia by the Russians in 1656 caused him to 


nuated. He died at Charleston, Me., Aug. 4, 1859. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1860, p. 161, 


Stimiila, the name of Semele, according to the pro- 
nunciation of the Romans (Livy, xxxix, 12; Augustine, 
De Civ. Dei, iv, 163; Ovid, Fast. vi, 503). Others take 
the name to designate a goddess who excites men to 
undertake all manner of bold enterprises (Augustine, 
De Civ, Dei, iv, 11). 

Stineley, ConsTANTINE, a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born in Wurtemberg, Ger- 
many, May 20,1829. He was educated in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and was thoroughly acquainted with 
its institutions, He came to America, June 15, 1849, 
and in September, 1850, settled in Liberty, Mo. Here, 
in November, 1850, he united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and in 1855 entered the itinerant minis- 
try, in which he continued until his death, Jan. 4, 1869. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 261. 


Stinson, Epwarp,a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born in Fayette County, Tenn., 
July 18, 1837, He united with the Church in 1845, 
was licensed to preach in 1852, and the same year join- 
ed the Memphis Conference, He died at his father’s 
residence in Tippah County, Miss., Sept. 18, 1855. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1855, p. 600. 

Stipend (stipendium) is settled pay for services, 
whether daily, monthly, or annual. Salary (q. v.), as 
the name implies, was originally money given for salt, 
and then money for general purposes. Stipend was the 
pay given to the Roman soldier, while emolument, as 
the word denotes, was the tithe of grist paid to him who 
owned the mola, or mill. In a state church, the stipend 
is secured by law; in non-established churches it de- 
pends on the equity and generosity of the Christian 
people. See TitHes; TEIND. 


Stipendiary, one who performs services for a set- 
tled compensation, whether by the day, month, or year. 


Stipendiary Priest is (1) a priest who officiates 
for a determined compensation, whether in a church, 
chapel, or chantry; (2) a priest who is appointed in 
certain foreign cathedrals to make arrangements for the 
saying of masses for deceased persons, 


Stiphélus was the name of a Centaur who was 
slain at the wedding of Pirithous by the handsome Cæ- 
neus (Ovid, Metam. xii, 459). 

Stiritis, in Greek mythology, was a surname of 
Ceres, derived from the town of Stiris, in Phocis. 


Stirm, Car H., a German doctor of theology and 
member of consistory, was born Sept. 22, 1799, at Schorn- 
dorf. His first ministerial duties he discharged at Un- 
terensingen, but from 1836 he was court chaplain and 
member of consistory at Stuttgart, where he died, April 
21, 1873, Stirm is best known as the author of Apo- 
logie des Christenthums in Briefen fiir gebildete Leser 
(Stuttgart, 2d ed. 1856), which has been widely circu- 
lated. He also published Sermons and Essays, contained 
in the Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkeit Wiirtem- 
bergs. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, ii, 103, 
319; Zuchold, Bibl. Theolog. ii, 1278. (B. P.) 


Stjernhjelm, Jokrce, a Swedish scholar and poet, 
was born in April, 1598. In his youth he assumed the 
name of (Göran Lilje, and after studying in Upsala, he 
visited Germany, Italy, France, Holland, and England. 
In 1625 he was appointed instructor in the gymnasium 


fly, and cost him the loss of his estates. In 1667 he was 
appointed first director of the College of Antiquities, 
which office he retained until his death, April 22, 1672. 
Stjernhjelm was a very prolific writer, producing from 
tifty to sixty distinct works in poetry, philology, philos- 
ophy, etc. In the freshness and independence of his 
religious thinking he was in advance of his age, and 
was therefore persecuted by his contemporaries. See 
Meth. Quar. Review, 1875, p. 563-579. 


Stoa (Zroa),a Greek term for a portico or cloister 
around the court (atrium) of an ancient church. 


Stoc, a brazen tube, formed like a cow's horn, 
used in the Middle Ages as a speaking -trumpet on 
the tops of church-towers to assemble the faithful 
to worship, and to proclaim new moons, quarters, 
and ecclesiastical festivals, The marquis of Dro- 
gheda possesses a remarkable [rish specimen of the 
stoc. 


Stock (in the sing.) is the rendering, in the A. V., 
of the following Heb. and Gr. words: 1. 533, Bil, lit. 
produce (“ food,” Job xl, 20); hence the irunk of a 
tree (“stock,” Isa. xliv, 19); 2. 333, géza, the stump 
(“stock,” Job xiv, 8) or trunk ( “stem,” Isa. xi, 1; 
“stock,” xl, 24) of a tree; 3. Y3, és (Jer. ii, 27; x, 8), 
a tree, or piece of wood, as elsewhere rendered; 4. “PY, 
éker, a plant rooted up and then transplanted in a foreign 
soil (Lev. xxv, 47); 5. yévoç (Acts xiii, 26; Phil. iii, 
5), race, or kindred (as elsewhere rendered). <A gazing- 
stock (Nah. iii, 6) is "XM, rdi, a sight (variously render- 
ed elsewhere). 


STOCK, in ecclesiastical technology, is (1) a vessel 
containing a store or supply; (2) a vessel containing 
oils blessed for use in the Christian sacraments, See 
OIL-STOCK. 


Stock, Christian, a celebrated scholar and Orien- 
talist, was born at Hamburg, Germany, in 1672, became 
a professor at Jena in 1717, and died in 1733, with a very 
high reputation, especially for Oriental literature. The 
chief of his works are, Disputationes de Penis Hebra- 
orum Capitalibus :—Clavis Lingue Sancte Veteris Tes- 
tamenti :—Clavis Lingue Sancte Novi Testumenti. The 
last two, which are a Hebrew and a Greek lexicon, 
have been much approved, have gone through sev- 
eral editions, and have received improvements and ad- 
ditions, 

Stock, Richard, an eminent Puritan divine, 
was born in the city of York, and was educated in 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He took his first de- 
gree in arts there, and in 1595 was passed A.M. at 
Oxford. Leaving the university, he became domestic 
chaplain, first to Sir Anthony Cope, of Ashby, North- 
ampton, and then to lady Lane, of Bourton-on-the- 
Water, Gloucestershire. Soon afterwards he went to 
London and officiated as assistant to the vicar of All- 
Hallows, Breadstreet, for sixteen vears, and succeeded 
him in that living. He died April 20, 1626. His 
works are, Doctrine and Use of Repentance (Lond. 1610, 
8v0):— Sermon at the Funeral of John, Lord Har- 
rington, etc. (1614, 8vo):—Stock of Divine Knowledge 
(Lond, 1641, 4to): — Truth’s Champion, etc. : — Com- 
mentary on the Prophecy of Malachi (edited by Tor- 
shell, 1641, 4to). 


Stock, Simon, an English monk, who became gen- 
eral of the Carmelites, and is known as an ascetic writer. 


ernood oF the ocapulary in honor of the Virgin Mary. 


Stockdale, Prrciva., an English clergyman and 
writer, was born at Branxton, Oct. 26, 1736. He was 
educated at Alnwick and Berwick, and afterwards (1754) 
entered the University of St. Andrew's, which he left to 
accept a sublieutenancy in the army. Deciding to en- 
ter the ministry, he was ordained deacon at Michaelmas 
in 1759, and became one of Dr. Sharp’s assistants in the 
curacy of Duke's Place, Aldgate. After this he fell into 
a rambling life, and in 1767 went to Italy and resided 
for two years in the town of Villafranca, where, he says, 
he read and wrote assiduously. In 1775 he obtained 
the office of chaplain on the ship Resolution, which 
he retained three years. He became curate of Hinc- 
worth, Hertfordshire, in 1780; and also took priest’s or- 
ders. In 1783 lord-chancellor Thurlow presented him 
with the living of Lesbury, Northumberland, to which 
the duke of Northumberland added that of Long Hough- 
ton in the same county. He accepted in 1787 an invi- 
tation to spend some time at Tangier, and in 1790 re- 
turned from the Mediterranean. He died at his vicar- 
age, Sept. 11, 1811. ‘The works of Mr. Stockdale were 
chiefly poetical; but he also wrote, Treatise on Educa- 
tion (1782, 8vo0) :—Sermons (1784, 1791, 8vo). See Al- 
libone, Dict of Brit. and A mer. Authors, 8. v.; Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Stockfeld, JoHANy, a missionary among the Jews, 
was born Dec. 14, 1796, at Merbeck, near Mors, in Rhen- 
ish Prussia. Having been duly prepared by his broth- 
er, he entered, in 1824, the Hebrew College at London, 
to fit himself the better for the work among the Jews. 
In the following year he was appointed missionary by 
the London Society, and labored most successfully in 
Holland, Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, Bavaria, and oth- 
er places. In 1836 he was ordained, and settled first at 
Brussels, then at. Cologne, and lastly at Kreuznach, where 
for twenty-eight years he was enabled to prosecute his 
chosen work among God’s ancient people. Here he 
also established an auxiliary society in connection with 
that at Cologne, or the Rhenish Jewish Missionary So- 
ciety; and, in order to keep up a lively interest in be- 
half of Israel, he bad a mouthly meeting in his own 
house, where pious Christians, both clergy and laymen, 
attended in numbers. Stockfeld died Dec. 17, 1869, af- 
ter having most diligently labored as a missionary for 
more than forty-three years. See (London) Jewish In- 
telligence, Feb. 1869; Missionsblutt des rheinisch-westphd- 
dischen Vereins für Israel, Jan. and Feb. 1870. (B. P.) 


Stockflett, Niers J. Cur., the apostle of the Lap- 
landers, was born Jan. 11, 1787, at Frederickstad. He 


studied law at Copenhagen in 1803, entered the mil- 


itary, was appointed lieutenant in 1809, and after the 
battle of Schestadt he was made captain. In 1823 he 
resigned his military position and betook himself to 
the study of theology at the universities of Upsal and 
Christiania. In 1825 he was ordained, and then com- 
menced studying the language of the Laplanders, thus 
laying the foundation for a popular Lappish literature. 
In 1839 he resigned his ministerial position, and travel- 
led through Norway, Sweden, and Finland. He died at 
Standefjord, April 26, 1866. Besides a Primer, a Gram- 
mar, a Bible Iistory, and Contributions to the Knowledge 


copal Church, was born at Haddam, Conn., Sept. 10, 1810, 
He received license to preach in April, 1830, and in May 
following was received on trial into the New York Con- 
ference, and continued to be a member of it until his 
death. In April, 1857, he was attacked by pleurisy, 
which so shattered his constitution that he was unable 
longer to preach or attend to public duties. He re- 
moved to Sing Sing, where he was attacked by an ag- 
gravated form of neuralgia, from which death alone re- 
lieved him, Dec. 11, 1858. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Jerences, 1859, p. 149. 


Stocks (in the plur.) is the rendering in the A. V. 
of the following Heb. and Gr. words: 1. The =BNS, 
mahpéketh (Jer. xx, 2; xxix, 26; 2 Chron. xvi, 10), is 
supposed by some to have been rather a sort of pillory 
in which the head and hands were fastened than an in- 
strument for fastening by the feet; yet, as the word is 
derived from ‘JBM, to twist, it may properly represent 
the rack for wrenching apart the joints of the entire 
person (see Scheid, in the Diss. Lugd. p. 986; Bochart, 
Hieroz. i, 694). It may perhaps be compared with the 
Greek xigwy, as described in the Scholia ad Aristoph. 
Plut. 476; the latter with the Roman nerrus (Plaut. 
A sin. iii, 2,5; Capt. v, 8,40), which admitted, however, 
of being converted into a species of torture, as the legs 
could be drawn asunder at the will of the jailer (Biscoe, 
On Acts, p. 229). The prophet Jeremiah was confined in 
an instrument of this sort (Jer. xx, 2), which appears to 
have been a common mode of punishment in his day 
(xxix, 26; A. V. “prison”), as the prisons contained a 
chamber for the special purpose, termed “the house of 
the pillory” (2 Chron. xvi, 10; A. V. “ prison-house™). 
2. 30, sad (Job xiii, 27; xxxiii, 11), which is expressly 
described as a fetter for the feet, and therefore perhaps 
answered to our stocks, 3. OZY, ¿kes (Prov. vii, 22), was 
probably a fetter fastened round the ankle. The same 
word is used for an anklet (Isa. iii, 18; A. V. “ tinkling 
ornament”). 4. P3"X, tsindk (Jer. xxix, 26), is, aecording 
to the Sept. and Vulg., merely a prison, but is rather the 
stocks proper, or some other confinement of the limbs; 
so Symmachus and the Hebrew interpreters generally 
(comp. the Arab zandk, a fetter, and the root Ps% which 
seems to signify to be straitened). 5. The EeXor, liter- 
ally wood, to which Paul and Silas were made fast 
(Acts xvi, 24) may have been “stocks” (as in Lucan, 
Tox, 29; Plato, De Gen. Socratis, 32), but was possibly 
simply a bar of wood to which they were chained by 
the feet. See Prisos. 

What kind of stocks were used by the Jews, especially 
in the case of Jeremiah (as above), it is difficult to con- 
jecture; whether they were encumbering clogs or fetters 
that did not absolutely prevent, but only embarrassed mo- 
tion, or were fixed frames that kept the prisoner station- 
ary. Both kinds were in use very anciently. The fixed 
kinds, properly called stocks, were of different sorta, be- 
ing frames of wood with holes either for the feet only. 
or for the feet, the hands, and the neck at once. At 
Pompeii stocks Have been so contrived that ten pnsn- 
ers might be chained by the leg, each leg separately. by 
the sliding of a bar. Some of these forms of contine- 
ment—particularly that which combined. in some sort. 


of the Laplandish Language, he translated the New Test. | the pillory with the stocks—were Very painful, and are 


for the Lapps, and thus immortalized his 
name. See the Regensburger Conversations- 
Lerikon, s. v.; Vahl, Lapperne op den lappske 
Mission (Copenhagen, 1866); Piper, Keangel. 
Kalinder, 1867. p. 213 sq. See QUANIAN 
Version, (B. P.) 


Stocking, a covering for the leg or foot. 
Bishops and prelates wear official stockings 
of cloth of gold or purple, which practice has 
been approved by local councils both in Italy 
and England. 





Modern Stocks in India. 
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mentioned in the accounts of the sufferings of the early | He first commenced the college course at Williams, and 


Christian martyrs (see Newman, Callista, p. 363 8q., 
where, however, the lignum of the Vulg. is confounded 
with the robur, or interior cell), See PUNISHMENT. 


Stockton, Benjamin Brearley, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Hackettstown, N. J., Jan. 31, 1790. 
After a complete academical course, he graduated at 
Middlebury College, Vt., in 1809; studied theology in 
the Andover Theological Seminary, Mass.; and was li- 
censed and ordained by Utica Presbytery in 1812. He 
labored in the following churches: Skeneateles, Palmyra, 
Pompey, Camillus, Le Ray, Montgomery, Brockport, 
Genesee, and Phelps, all in Western New York. He 
was a member of Rochester City Presbytery from its 
organization until 1858, when he removed to Jerse 
Citv, N. J., and subsequently to Williamsburg, L. I., 
and became a member of Nassau Presbytery. Here he 
died, Jan. 10, 1861. Mr. Stockton “ was a man of excel- 
lent understanding, careful culture, and full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost.” See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almunac, 
1862, p. 120. 


Stockton, Joseph, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born near Chambersburg, Pa., Feb. 25, 1779; pursued 
his classical course at Canonsburg, where he was subse- 
quently a teacher; studied theology privately; was li- 
censed by the Presbytery of Ohio in June, 1799; and 
ordained and installed pastor of the churches of Mead- 
ville and Sugar Creek, June 24, 1801, where he contin- 
ued till 1810, when he resigned. On leaving Meadville 
he became principal of the Pittsburgh Academy, which 
was afterwards merged in the “ Western University of 
Pennsylvania.” Here he preached as well as taught, 
and, among other important services which he rendered, 
founded the Presbyterian Church in Allegheny. From 
1820 to 1829 his labors were equally divided between 
the churches of Pine Creek and Allegheny; but from 
1829 till his death, Oct. 29, 1832, he preached the whole 
time at Pine Creek. Mr. Stockton was the author of 
the Western Spelling-book and the Western Calculator. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 243, note. 
(J. L. S.) 


completed it at Yale, and took high rank as a scholar, 
especially in the physical sciences. He declined an in- 
vitation to go on an exploring expedition under com- 
mand of Wilkes, because he considered himself conse- 
crated to the work of the ministry. He graduated with 
‘ honor in 1838, and entered immediately on the office of 
tutor in Marshall College, Pa. While there he was of- 
fered a professorship in Marietta College, O.; but he de- 
clined it, and entered the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover. Before he had completed his course he was ap- 
pointed tutor in Yale College, and he returned to his 
alma mater. In 1841 a revival occurred in the college, 
in which he took a lively interest and an active part. 
He was licensed to preach by the Congregational Asso- 
i ciation of Massachusetts, and commenced preaching; 
but was soon impressed with the conviction that it was 
his duty to enter upon a missionary life, and on appli- 
cation to the Prudential Committee of the American 
i Board he was accepted and appointed to the Nestorian 
mission, Dec. 15,1842. In 1843 Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard 
embarked for Smyrna, where they arrived in due time. 
Before taking the overland journey to Urumivah, he 
visited several missionary stations in Turkey. Having 
obtained a considerable knowledge of the Turkish lan- 
guage, when he arrived at his destination he commenced 
with vigor the study of the Syriac, not only that he 
might preach, but also that he might assist Dr. Perkins 
in his translation of the Scriptures into modern Syriac. 
He made such remarkable progress that in tive months’ 
time he was able to instruct a class of Nestorian youths, 
and the male seminary was reorganized and committed 
to his care; it was opened with high promise in 1844. 
At that time, the death of Dr. Grant among the moun- 
tain Nestorians was a great affliction, and fell with griev- 
ous weight upon the mission. In addition to this, the 
opposition of the patriarch, combined with that of the 
Jesuits, circumscribed their labors. A revival occurred 
in 1846, of which Mr. Stoddard gives an interesting ac- 
count to the Board. In 1847 the cholera raged fearfully 
in Urumiyah, and many fell victims to the dreadful 
scourge. Mr. Stoddard’s health being undermined, it 


Stockton, Thomas Hewlings, D.D., an emi- | was thought advisable, though contrary to his inclina- ` 


nent minister of the Methodist Protestant Church, was ' tion, that he should go to Erzerum. The journey failed 
born at Mount Holly, N. J., June 4, 1808. When about | to restore his health, and he returned an invalid. The 
eighteen years of age he was converted, and joined the | tidings of the death of Prof. Solomon Stoddard had a 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. Soon depressing effect; and this was followed, not long after, 
after the Methodist Protestant Church was formed he ' by the death of his beloved wife at Trebizond, in 1848. 
united with it, and was placed on a circuit in 1829 by | With the consent of the Board, he brought his orphan 
Rev. Nicholas Snethen. The following year he was sta- | children to America, intending to return as soon as they 
tioned in Baltimore, and in 1833 in Georgetown; and ' were provided for. He devoted his time to travelling 
was also elected chaplain to Congress, which position : through the country and presenting the claims of the 
he held for three successive sessions, He resided in : great mission work. His labors were almost as incessant 
Philadelphia from 1838 to 1847, and built the church as they were arduous, frequently including addresses of 
edifice at the corner of Eleventh and Wood Streets. ' two hours each at the missionary meetings. At length 
From 1847 to 1850 he lived in Cincinnati. While re- the time arrived for his departure, and he sailed from 
siding in that city he was elected president of Miami | Boston in March, 1851. His return to Urumiyah was 
University, but declined. He resided in Baltimore from | hailed with a universal welcome. Soon after his return, 
oy to ae and WAS pastor of St. John’s Methodist he began to instruct his older pupils in theology, in or- 
Protestant Church, From 1856 to 1868 he was pastor | der to prepare them for preaching to their countrymen. 
of the Independent Church, Philadelphia, but retained | In addition to his other work, he prepared a Grammar of 
his personal connection with the Methodist Protestant | Afodern Syriac, which was published in the Journal of 
Church, He was again chaplain to Congress in 1862,’ the American Oriental Society in 1855. Having taken 
and died Oct. 1868, Dr. Stockton was a man of great his telescope with him, he pursued the study of astron- 
purity of life, of intellectual power, and was remarkable ' omy, and furnished sir John Herschel his observations 
for his wonderful eloquence, He published, Sermons | of the zodiacal light, which was courteouslv acknowl- 


Jor the People (Pittsb, 1854, 12mo) —Stand up for Je- | edged. He also prepared an extended notice of the 
sus, a Christian Ballad (Phila, 1858, 12mo) :— The Chris- 


tiin World, Book and Journal, and Bible Times, period- 
icals, etc. See Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 


Stoddard, David Tappan, a Congregational . 


minister and missionary, was born at Northampton, 
Mass.. Dee. 2, 1818. At the age of ten he had made 
considerable progress in Latin and Greek. He was sent 
to the Round Hill Academy, Mass. 


He was early tke born at Brattleborough, Vt., Jan. 25, 1792. 


meteorology of Urumiyah, which was published in Silli- 
man’s Journal, His theological lectures, embracing a 
full course of doctrinal theology, were delivered in Syri- 
ac. After his return from a journey to Tabriz, in be- 


| half of the mission, Dec. 22, 1857, he was attacked with 


typhus fever, and died Jan. 22, 1857. (W. P.S.) 
Stoddard, Ira Childs, a Baptist minister, was 
In 1817 he 


subject of converting grace, and joined the Church, on | was licensed to preach by the Baptist Church of Guild- 


the profession of his faith, after he had entered college. | ford. 


He was not ordained until 1827, when, on Sept. 
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28 of that year, he became the pastor of the Church in 
Eden, Erie Co., N. Y., where he remained eleven years, 
his ministry being greatly blessed. In 1836 he removed 
to Busti, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., where he was a pastor 
four years, and then removed to Greenfield. For some 
time he labored fur the American and Foreign Bible 
Society, and had brief pastorates in several places in 
the State of New York. He died in Busti, Jan. 12, 
1878. See New York Examiner and Chronicle. (J. C.S.) 


Stoddard, John E., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Brookticld, Worcester Co., 
Mass., March 10, 1801. He removed, when five years of 
age, to Pinckney, N. Y., was converted in 1829, and re- 
ceived license to preach Jan. 9, 1832. He was employed 
by the presiding elder from August of that year until 
1836, when he was received on trial into the Black River 
Conference. In 1843 he was, because of ill-health, made 
supernumerary, and held that relation until his death, 
at Morristown, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Feb. 12, 1861. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1861, p. 102. 


Stoddard, Solomon, a Congregational minister, 
was born in Boston, Mass., in 1643, and was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1662. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed a fellow. His health being impaired, he went 
to Barbadoes as chaplain to governor Serle, and preached 
to the Dissenters on that island near two years. After 
his return, he began to preach at Northampton in 1669, 
received a call to become their minister March 4, 1670, 
and was constituted such Sept. 11, 1672. He continued 
in that place till bis death, Feb. 11,1729. His colleague, 
Mr. Edwards, succeeded him. Mr. Stoddard was a learned 
man, well versed in religious controversies, and himself 
an acute disputant. He engaged in a controversy with 
Increase Mather respecting the Lord’s supper, unfortu- 
nately maintaining that the sacrament was a converting 
ordinance, and that all baptized persons not scandalous 
in life may lawfully approach the table, though they 
know themselves to be unconverted or destitute of true 
religion. As a preacher his discourses were plain, ex- 
perimental, searching, and argumentative. He was 
blessed with great success. He used to say that he had 
five harvests; and in these revivals there was a general 
cry, “ What must I do to be saved?” He was so diligent 
in his studies that he left a considerable number of writ- 
ten sermons which he had never preached. From 1667 
to 1674 he held the office of librarian to Cambridge (be- 
ing the first who ever held it). He published, besides 
several sermons, The Doctrine of Instituted Churches 
(London, 1700, 4to):— A Gutde to Christ, or the Way 
of Directing Souls in the Way to Conversion (1714), com- 
piled for young ministers:—A Treatise concerning Con- 
version: — The Way to Know Sincerity and Hypocrisy 
(1719) :—A nswer to Cases of Conscience (1722) :— Whether 
God is not Angry with the Country for Doing so Little 
towards the Conversion of the Indians (1723) :— Safety of 
Appearing at the Judgment in the Righteousness of Christ. 
This last work was republished at Edinburgh (1792, 8vo). 
See Biblioth. Sacra, July, 1853; Meth. Quar. Rev. Jan. 
1859; New-Englander, Nov. 1858; North Amer. Rev. 
Jan. 1859, 


Stoic Philosophy, the body of doctrine held and 
taught by the Stoics, or followers of Zeno. It was an 
offshoot from the school of Socrates, but the plant was 
very unlike the other shoots from the same root. It 
was thoroughly syncretistic; and its separate doctrines, 
often much disguised and strangely distorted, may be 
readily traced to earlier systems. The philosophy was 
like Corinthian brass, the result of the fusion of many 
dissimilar materials, and unlike any that entered into 
its composition. The chiefs and advocates of the creed 
boasted of its marvellous symmetry and perfect organi- 
zation, They lauded the “ admirabilis compositio disci- 
plinæ incredibilisgue rerum ordo. Que, per deos im- 
mortales! nonne miraris? Quid enim aut in natura, 
qua nihil est aptius, nihil descriptius, aut in operibus 
Manu factis tam compositum tamque compactum et 
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coagmentatum inveniri potest? Quid posterius prion 
non convenit? Quid sequitur quod non respondeat 
superiori? Quid non sic aliud ex alio nectitur, ut non. 
si unam litteram moveris, labent omnia? Nec tamen 
quidquam est, quod moveri possit” (Cicero, De Fin. ui, 
22,74). There is some apparent justification for this 
confident glorification. The “lucidus ordo” is manifest 
in the Stoic system, but it is superficial and factitious. 
There is an artificial symmetry and an ingenious coap- 
tation of parts which were never meant for each other. 
The smooth and winning exterior is deceptive. Like 
the “whited sepulchre,” it is “filled with dead mens 
bones.” The Stoic philosophy was full of extrava- 
gances, incoherences, and contradictions, which were 
softened down or reconciled only by violent interpreta- 
tions, and the constant exercise of dialectical legerde- 
main. Its opponents exposed its innumerable petit and 
grand larcenies. More dispassionate judges, like Plu- 
tarch, wrote treatises to exhibit its internal discrepances 
It was with good reason charged with gross absurdities, 
and was censured as a notable justification of the sneer, 
Ovdéy tort THY KadOUpEYWY HPiiODIdWwWY adtOGOOwTE- 
pov (Athen. Detpn. xiii, 93). Nevertheless, the philoso- 
phy of the Stoics is sufficiently distinct and character- 
istic to merit the eminent and enduring ascendency 
which it enjoyed as one of the great Hellenic schools 
and to invite definite appreciation as a philosophic creed. 
Philosophy, according to the Stoics, was the art and 
practice of virtue (“ Philosophia studium virtutis est, 
sed per ipsam virtutem” [Seneca, Epist. xiv, 1,8]). H 
was studied that it might be practiced; it was practiced 
that it might be learned; it was the theory and rule of 
a wise and virtuous life. The essentially ethical char- 
acter and the practical tendency of the philosophy were 
manifested from the outset. Aristo of Chios regarded 
nothing but morals as belonging to the domain of phi- 
losophy, aud ethics always constituted its main and de- 
terminant part. Morality was its aim, its “ ratio essen- 
di;” all the rest was its “ampla” or “curta supellex,” 
its garniture or its scaffolding. For this everything 
was devised; to this everything converged; and to this 
all other things were fitted. Incongruities were blink- 
ed, were disregarded, were masked, or were welcomed 
if they aided, or did not obstruct, the attainment of the 
main object. Extravagances and paradoxes were cor- 
dially entertained if they conduced to the main purpose. 
Some of the Stoic chiefs narrowed the range of specula- 
tion to this single object; others, and notably Zeno him- 
self, Chrysippus, and Posidonius, embraced in their teach- 
ings the whole domain of knowledge; but alwavs in 
subordination to the pursuit of virtue and the wisdom 
“whereunto all other things shall be added.” Philosc- 
phy, according to the Stoics, should be—1. Practical; 2 
In conformity with reason; 3. In conformity with nat- 
ure. The “jus et norma nature” ran through all the 
ramifications of Stoic doctrine. To be practical, philos- 
ophy must be rational; to be rational, it must be in per- 
fect consonance with the constitution of man and with 
the process of the universe. The act of virtue must 
therefore rest on the knowledge of reason and of nature. 
This was as strenuously insisted upon by Zeno and all 
his disciples as by Carlyle, though in far other guise. 

In agreement with these views, and also with those 
of previous philosophers, philosophy was divided bw the 
Stoics into three parts: Physics, Ethics, and Logic; or, 
by Cleanthes, into six: Logic, Rhetoric; Ethics, Poli- 
tics; Physics and Theology. The latter scheme is only a 
binary subdivision of the original tripartite distribation. 
The order of the parts was variously determined by dif- 
ferent Stoic teachers. Logic came first with some, 
physics with others; but logic and physics were alike 
constituted mainly, if not solely, for the sake of ethics, 
in order to determine the character and the duties of 
the virtuous man. One order or another will be pre- 
ferred, according to the point of view from which the 
whole system is regarded. If it is desirable to trace the 

| genesis and the organic relations of the doctrine. ethics 
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should take precedence, as in the third book of Cicero’s 
tractate De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, where ethics 
occupy nearly the whole book, only two chapters out of 
the twenty-two being conceded to dialectics and phys- 
ics. This order of exposition would be tedious and in- 
convenient on the present occasion, as the other parts of 
the speculation would have to be broken up and dis- 
membered, in order to show their connection with the 
moral tenets. If it is proposed to establish the authori- 
ty and obligation of the Swic rule on the basis of per- 
vading law, physics, as including the constitution of the 
universe, and theology should come first. This sequence 
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tions were purely material and mechanical processes, 
The former were at first represented as produced by the 
actual imposition of a stamp, or die, upon the sensorium. 
Chrysippus recognised that this view was untenable, as 
each successive impression would thus blur or blot out 
its precursors, and memory would be rendered inconceiv- 
able. He substituted the rational alteration of the per- 
cipient substance for mere press-work—aAXviwotc for 
ToTwoic~—with less lucidity than Herbert Spencer and 
other cerebrologists have done. No reality was attach- 
ed to thought as an intellectual force, nor to thought as 
an intellectual product; it was but the shadow, or pho- 


is unfavorable to a condensed presentation of the philos- | tograph, or physical result of the phenomena of nature. 


ophy, and throws logic out of connection with the other 
parts. Hence the most convenient order is to treat first 
of logic, next of physics, and lastly of cthics, The 
means of ascertaining and securing truth are thus first 
considered; then the order and constitution of universal 
nature, by which the duties of man are determined and 
his actions controlled; and, finally, the obligations im- 
posed upon man by the laws of reason and the laws of 
existence. 

I. Logic.—The Stoic logic consisted of three divi- 
sions: Rhetoric, or continuous exposition ; Dtalectics, or 
discontinuous speech, specially argumentation, “inter 
respondentem et interrogantem discissa” (Seneca, Epist. 
xiv, 1, 17); and, thirdly, the Criterion, or test of truth. 
The Criterion was not one of the original divisions, 

1. Our information in regard to the Stoic rhetoric is 
limited, broken, and unsatisfactory. Rhetoric, in the 
Stoic plan, included topics which would now be consid- 
ered foreign to the art, and would be relegated to gram- 
mar. It excluded others which would seem to be es- 
sential members of this branch of discipline. To this 
head, apparently, belonged the fantastic etymologies 
which were so diligently and erroneously cultivated by 
the school. 

2. Dealectics embraced expression and the means of 
expression—thoughts and words. It therefore appro- 
priated much which should be conceded to rhetoric; it 
gave great attention to the nature and contents of sen- 
tences, and thus advanced grammatical inquiry and 
grammatical precision. So far as reasoning was con- 
cerned, it borrowed the logic of Aristotle and amplified 
it, without adding anything to it of substantial value. 
Like Sar William Hamilton, it introduced needless refine- 
ments and interminable subtleties. The Stoics gave 
their approval exclusively to the hypothetical syllo- 
gism; habitually practiced ratiocination by captious 
questions and evasive answers; elaborated the doctrine 
of fallacies, and were frequently entangled in their own 
toils; invented manifold and bewildering distinctions, 
according to the fashion of the schoolmen; and, like 
them, exercised themselves in continual disputation. 
Hence they were reproached with wire-drawn and bri- 
ery argumentation: “ subtile vel spinosum potius disse- 
rendi genus” (Cicero, De Fin. iii, 1,8). They thus mer- 
ited the denunciation and the ridicule both of enemies 
and friends. 

3. The Stoic doctrine on the Criterion is a notable part 
of the general theory, and is closely associated with the 
whole system. It is the basis on which the theory 
rests, and by which its validity is upheld. It cannot 
be examined here in its development and details. The 
Stoic philosophers were harassed, as other philosophers 
have been, with the fundamental necessity of establish- 
ing some ground of assurance for truth—a roù orw for 
reason to work on. They approximated to Locke in 
regarding all knowledge as deducible from perceptions 
and conceptions, which are analogous to, but not identi- 
cal with, the sensation and reflection of the English phi- 
losopher. They agreed with Des Cartes in mistaking 
positiveness of conviction for certitude of truth. They 
attached much weight to common notions—kxotvai iv- 
voiac—which are not innate ideas, but impressions and 
judgments in which all men intuitively agree. The 
reception of impressions and the formation of concep- 


The Stoics were Nominalists after the order of the Cyn- 
ics; being here, as in so many other respects, pene C'y- 
nici (Cicero, De Off. iii, 8). A perception was simply a 
JSuntasy, an appearance, a mental alteration. But a 
fantasy was distinguished from a phantasm, or appari- 
tion, which was a mental delusion. A true perception 
was apprehended by the apprehension of the apprehen- 
sive faculty —gavracia xaradnrricn: “opium facit 
dormire, quia virtus est dormitiva.” This position is a 
partial or qualified anticipation of Des Cartes, The in- 
validity and the fallibility of the caraAnrrixy davracia 
are pleasantly illustrated by an anecdote told of Sphx- 
rus at the court of Ptolemy, in Alexandria (Athenzus, 
Deipn, viii, 4). A joke, it is true, is not an argument. 
It followed from the doctrine of perception that common 
notions and assured convictions were necessarily true: 
“ All that exists takes value from opinion.” Much of 
the ethical paradox of the Stoics proceeds from this false 
point of departure. It was a very rude and unsafe cri- 
terion of knowledge, and sanctioned the acceptance of 
whatever might be confidently believed and audacious- 
ly asserted. <A justification of it from the Stoic point 
of view may be found in the Stoic physics. If the in- 
dividual reason is only an effluence from the universal 
reason; if all things, and therefore all impressions, are 
necessarily determined by unerring law, the fantasy 
which is obscured by no doubt or indistinctness must 
be in accord with the universal reason, and must, conse- 
quently, be true. This is Spinozism, or strangely re- 
sembles it. To aid in the analysis of perceptions and 
thought, the Stoics devised a system of Categories, di- 
verse in principle as in designation from the Categories 
of Aristotle, but consonant with their physics and meta- 
physics, which were, indeed, the same. Their highest 
conception was Being, for which was afterwards substi- 
tuted Something or Anything. Under this, in regular 
gradation, were arranged — 1. Substance; 2. Property; 
3. Variety; 4. Variety of Relation. The deviation from 
Aristotle proceeded from the necessities of the Stoic 
physics, which, like Spinoza, recognised only one sub- 
stance, only one real being or entity; but, unlike Spi- 
noza, made that one substance matter. We are thus in- 
troduced to the Stoic physics. 

I}. Physics.— Like other ancient philosophers, but 
with greater propriety, the Stoics included theology in 
the philosophy of nature. They usually divided this 
branch of speculation into three heads: Concerning the 
Universe; Concerning Elements; Concerning Causes. 
They assumed two principles, as Plato had done: apyd¢ 
vAny Kai Bedv, wç TAarwy (Aristocles. ap. Euseb. Pr. 
Ev. xv, 14); but in a very different sense. With Plato 
these principles had been distinct in character and es- 
sence, and inherently antagonistic; with Zeno they 
were confounded, coalescent, and virtually identical. 
Thus rigid materialism supplanted Platonic idealism, 
and the universe was filled with animated material en- 
tities, and with their constant transformations. The 
tendency of modern science seems to be in the direction 
of similar delusive hypotheses. From Heraclitus, from 
whom Zeno borrowed so largely, he borrowed also the 
dogma of the eternity and imperishability of matter; 
and also the four elements generated by the separation 
and differentiation of unqualified substance (drooc VAn), 
and admitting indefinite combinations and transmuta- 
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tions, The elements themselves and all resulting prod- 
ucts were enveloped and interpenetrated by a subtile, 
elastic current of fiery ether, which blended with them 
throughout all their changes and determined their char- 
acter and actions. This ether was the determining 
cause, the efficient force, in everything. All things were 
moulded, guided, governed, by its impregnating and sus- 
taining flame; everything was informed and animated 
by it. Stars, planets, sun, moon, earth, comets—as all 
other things—were vitalized by it; and through all 
things moved the anima mundi, the soul of the universe. 

“ Namque canam tacita naturam mente pollentem ; 

Infasumque deum celo, terrisque, fretoque, 

Ingentem sequali moderantem fædere molem, 

Et rationis agi motu; cum spiritus unus 

Per cunctas habitet partes, atque irriget orbem, 

Omnia pervolitans, corpusque animale figuret” 

(Manil. Astron. ii, 60-65). 

The Stoics differed among themselves in regard to the 
location of this all-pervading fire (mùp reyyixov). Some 
placed it in the centre of the earth, Cleanthes in the 
sun, but most assigned it to the highest atmosphere, or 
“extra flammantia moenia mundi.” Dr. Carpenter, as 
president of the British Association, at the Brighton 
meeting, declared unphilosophical the representation of 
the forces of nature as self-sustaining and self-operative. 
The inconsistency was unfelt or disregarded by the Sto- 
ics, as it has been by recent materialists. Their whole 
universe and all its members were framed out of undi- 
gested and indiscriminate matter by the motion of the 
ethereal fire which was distributed through all things. 
The light and life of the stars were supposed to be fed 
from the vapors and exhalations rising from the earth. 
‘These must be consumed in the long lapse of countless 
years. ‘The universe would in turn become desiccated, 
and be consumed by the fiery currents within it and 
around it. A general conflagration will therefore wind 
up the varied drama of creation, when “the heavens 
shall pass away with @ great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat; the earth, also, and the 
works that are therein shall be burned up.” This total 
combustion shall be followed by the gradual renewal of 
all things. The process of evolution will recommence; 
there shall be “a new heavens and a new earth.” A 
complete anacatastasis shall occur, to be succeeded by 
another total incandescence. This destruction of the 
world by fire was derived from Heraclitus. Other Sto- 
ics added to it, or substituted for it, destruction by flood. 
There were Neptunians and Vulcanians in the sect. 
Some of the fraternity rejected the hypothesis altogeth- 
er. It will be observed in what a remarkable manner 
the Stoics preceded Helmholtz and his acolytes in the 
theory of the spontaneous consumption of the worlds by 
tire, and their reproduction by cooling, coalescence, divi- 
sion, and recomposition of parts. 

Although a nominal distinction is always made by 
Zeno and his followers between matter and God, and 
is specially insisted on by Boethus, who does not admit 
the world to be a huge animal, yet, as God is material 
—only “a finer air’—as he is the creative and fiery 
ether which fashions, regulates, and dwells in all, it is 
impossible to establish any real division between the 
Divinity aud the material universe. It is not merely, 
as Antonine says, that “all things are from Jove, in 
Jove, and converge to Jove,” but all things are Jove, 
and Jove is all things. The Stoic identification of God 
with the universe was manifest to the ancients: 

“Ac mihi tam præsens ratio non ulla videtur 

Qua pateat mundum divino numine verti 

Atque ipsum esse Denm” (Manil. Astron. i, 490—492). 
The tiery ether constituted the Divinity of Heraclitus 
before being adopted as the God and soul of the uni- 
verse by Zeno. Throughout the whole range of being, 
in its highest and in its lowest spheres, there is an in- 
conceivable mixture of the divine and the material— 
voämg Co oAXwy—but the divine itself is only matter 
sublimated. This supreme God is no independent or 
autonomous ruler, He is all-wise not of his own wis- 
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dom; almighty from no power of his own. He acta, 
like Spinoza’s God, not of his own will, but from the 
necessity of his nature; and is obedient to the law 
which he seems to impose, for that law is only the proc- 
ess of his inevitable developments (Seneca, Dral. i, 5, 8). 
This Djvinity is more shadowy than the Noureue 
Grand Etre Supréme of Comte, though infinitely more 
expansive. He is simply the chain of unalterable se- 
quences in the procession of phenomena: “ irrevocabilis 
humana pariter ac divina cursus vehit” (Seneca, sbed.). 
An absolute fatalism evidently results from this con- 
ception of the Divinity—a fatalism not of actions pre- 
determined, but of eventualities necessitated. It is fa- 
talism a posteriori, or an inverted fatality. As all pos- 
sibilities are involved in the being of God, as they occur 
in necessary order, and are simultaneously contained in 
the totality of his essence, their complexion and mani- 
festation are foreknown to the Divinity, which, under 
this aspect, is named Providence. The Stoic doctrine 
here marches closely by the side of Spinozism. It is 
somewhat strange that we should owe the term *“ Prov- 
idence” to Stoic invention. From the conceptions just 
explained proceeds the Stoic fate—n cipappévn—w hich 
envelops all issues in its toils, and determines the end 
from the beginning. It follows, as with Heraclitus, 
that law is universal and all-controlling, and that noth- 
ing can elude it or bend it. Resistance and submission 
are alike ineffectual to break, to change, to retard, or to 
advance it. 
“The Author of the world’s great plan 
The same result will draw 


From human life, however man 
May keep or break his law.” 


The Divinity is dispersed, rather than divided, among 
many secondary gods—“ ignobilis deorum turba”—bat 
still retains the totality of its own essence. It is the 
same God always under many names: Zev¢ moàvwro- 
poç, in the Hymn of Cleanthes; “Jehovah, Jove, or 
Lord,” in the tinkling superficiality of Pope. This is 
regarded as due to accommodation to the contempora- 
neous polytheism. Yet it is assuredly a natural devel- 
opment of the general scheme. The Divinity is in all 
things, and everything is divine; but it dwells with 
greater fulness and evidence in some of its incurpora- 
tions than in others. Where its presence is amplest 
its manifestation may be most fitly recognised. The 
stars have their indwelling and presiding deities, as 
with Plato and others of the older philosophers. As 
everything is necessitated, “the stars in their courses” 
are subject to law. And as all the concomitants of 
change are concurrently under the law, and are linked 
to each other by the bonds of the law, astrology (~ œn- 
scia fati sidera”) and all forms of divination are worthy 
of credit. Such indications as they afford are compre- 
hended and interpreted cither by natural intuition, 
through a larger participation in the universal reasou 
and a dim sympathy with its pulsations, or by observa- 
tion of coincidences and acquired skill, It is almost 
the declaration of Nostradamus in respect to his own 
pretensions. ‘The descent of the divine is not, how- 
ever, restricted to secondary gods and to their starrv 
thrones. It attends the life of the whole in all its mem- 
bers and in all its motions, and it accompanies the prog- 
ress of the universal reason throughout all its intinite 
wanderings. Man is himself divine. His soul is a 
“vital spark of heavenly flame"—* particula cwlexis 
aurai.” It is a spherical flame proceeding from the 
fiery ethereal sphere. In every one dwells a genius 
angel, or dæmon; in every good man, a god. = Bonus 
vir sine deo nemo est” (Seneca, Ap. xli, 2). With all 
these gradations, the unity of the Deity and the unity 
of the universe remain unimpaired. ‘There is only one 
existence, the “causa causarum, causa universalis. anı- 
ma mundi, mundus”’—heat, which was not merely ~a 
mode of motion,” but the cause, the spring, the ‘aube 
stance, of all motion and of all change (Cicero, Zæ Nat 
Deor. i, 9,24). The soul and the life of man, two p» 
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tencies united in one force, are themselves material. 
It is a “fiery particle :” 
“Tgneus est ollis vigor et celestis origo.” 


It is an efflux of the divine ether, as its reason is the 
procedure of the universal reason. It goes through its 
career, accompanying and animating the other matter 
with which it is conjoined. When its native ardor is 
chilled by time or consumed by action or subdued by 
circumstances, its corporeal alloy becomes decomposed, 
and it is exhaled into the circumambient air. Its sub- 
sequent fortune was variously conceived by different 
teachers of the school. Some maintained its immor- 
tality; others denied it (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i, 31, 77). 
Some held that its absorption into the general body of 
the Divinity was immediate and universal. Others be- 
lieved that such immediate return to its source was 
limited to the souls of the perfect, and that other souls 
passed through an elevated purgatory and were “ puri- 
tied so as by tire.” Others, again, held that the spirits 
of the blessed dwelt in the stars, and surveyed from 
those lofty seats the scenes of their terrestrial experi- 
ences, awaiting the grand conflagration, when they, with 
all the worlds around them, should be reunited to the 
universal fire. Some asserted that only the souls of 
Stoic sages were swallowed up in the ocean of Divin- 
ity; and that the rest rotted with their “tenements of 
clay” in “cold obstruction’s apathy.” Every possible 
variety of opinion was entertained. Seneca’s views, as 
on most of the tenets of the creed, are largely eclectic 
and vacillating. They are modifications of the Stoic 
doctrine and are impregnated with Platonism. They 
are always rhetorical, and usually careless of philosoph- 
ical consistency. 

Of course, under the reign of fate and of absolute 
law, the freedom of the will must be denied. A delu- 
sive freedom of the will was, however, imagined; and 
the will was supposed capable of self-determination by 
voluntary acquiescence in the necessity to which it was 
subjected. Freedom was entire submission to the law 
of nature and the compulsion of fate. Such, too, was 
the freedom of the Divinity: “semper paret, semel jus- 
ait.” It was the same sort of freedom which is con- 
ceded to the will by Spinoza; but it sufficed as an ap- 
parent and precarious basis for the Stoic resolution. 
If there is no freedom of will or of action, and if every- 
thing proceeds from intrinsic necessity and is controlled 
by fate, evil can have no positive or real existence. 
Physical evil is, with Zeno, the incompleteness or im- 
perfection of parts, which is requisite to the perfection of 
the whole. Moral evil was admitted as a counterpart of 
good, and as a consequence of the inharmonious admixt- 
ure of constituents in humanity. But it was maintain- 
ed that there was no evil for the virtuous; that “all 
things work together for good to them that love God,” 
and that the good and wise man is wholly impeccable. 

I. Ethies.—From the nature of man and the nature 
of evil, the transition is immediate to the domain of 
morals, which is occupied with the proprieties (ra xa- 
kovra) of human conduct. This part of the doctrine 
constitutes the essence of the Stoic scheme. It was 
prosecuted by the sect, in theory and practice, with 
even greater earnestness than by their Cyrenaic prede- 
cessors, of Whom it was said: 

Tip 0 ape Tapa ypuppta dtwKovTes Kate tpi Boy, 
For this branch all the rest of the elaborate Stoic sys- 
tem was devised. Nevertheless, it was treated with 
much diversity by different leaders of the school. The 
divisions of the subject were numerous and varying, 
often painfully minute, and frequently irreconcilable 
with each other. There ‘was looseness of distribution, 
as elsewhere in the Stoic system, and needless retine- 
ment in the intricate distinctions and subdivisions. 
We are expressly told, as might easily have been con- 
jectured, that the subject was more simply treated by 
Zeno than by Chrysippus and the followers and imi- 
tators of Chrysippus. The leading topics, and these 
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alone can claim our attention here, are essentially the 
same. They are the “summum bonum,” or highest 
good: the ultimate aim of life ( finis); the regulation 
of the passions; and the ordering of life. The highest 
good, with which the ultimate aim of life connects it- 
self, is true happiness and its prosecution. Herillus 
made this scope or end knowledge, deviating in this re- 
gard from the general opinion of his sect (Cicero, De 
Fin, v, 25). Happiness can be attained solely by con- 
formity to the order of nature, and requires willing obe- 
dience to the operations of universal law. Obedience 
is inevitable; but the wise and good man yields it with 
full consent; the fool and the knave vainly resist it 
(“Melius est ire quam ferri”). Law is equivalent to 
good, and good to law. The good, the useful, and the 
proper are strictly identical. All things are good that 
tend to the attainment of the supreme good; all things 
are evil that oppose or obstruct its attainment. There 
are only two contrasts, “bonum et turpe;” all good things 
are equally good. There is no distinction of things evil; 
all are equally bad. “He who violates one tittle of the 
law violates the whole law.” The only opposition is be- 
tween the good and the bad. But this unyielding uni- 
formity, this hard antagonism, could not be maintained 
in the practical experiences of life. A system of accom- 
modations was demanded. An intermediate term was ac- 
cordingly introduced. A large class of accidents and ac- 
tions—health, wealth, strength, honor, station, influence, 
etc.—was ranged under the wide head of things indiffer- 
ent (adtagopa). This relaxation appears to have been 
introduced by Zeno’s immediate pupil, Aristo of Chios. 
Things indifferent might become either good or evil, 
according to the use which might be made of them, or 
the service which they might be apt at any time to 
render. Whenever they were instrumentalities for the 
attainment of the “summum bonum,” they were good ; 
when they prevented or impeded its attainment, they 
were bad. When they did neither, they remained col- 
orless and neutral. There were many distinctions, sub- 
distinctions, and quasi-distinctions in regard to indif- 
ferences which must be passed over. There was mani- 
fold, but not very important, diversity of opinion in re- 
gard to things indifferent. Ingenious efforts were con- 
tinually made to 


“divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side.” 

The Stoic subtlety and cavillation, the Stoic legerde- 
main with words and principles, and the infinitesimal 
diversificutions of the sect were nowhere more conspic- 
uous than in the department of ethics. The Stoic 
school furnishes a singular anticipation of theological 
casuistry, Its acute but misapplied distinctions and 
contradistinctions find a couuterpart in the controver- 
sies between the Franciscans and the Fratricelli about 
the interpretation of the Mendicant vow of absolute 
poverty. Happiness, the great aim of life, can be hope- 
fully pursued only by the constant observance of the 
laws of nature: “convenienter nature vivere” (Cicero, 
De Fin, iii, 7, 26). This is virtue, conformity to law— 
the law of human nature and the law of the universe. 
It is also the law of God, who is himself under the law. 

It is from this conception of the universality and 
universal obligation of law that is derived the Stoic 
idea of a “state of nature” and of the natural equal- 
itv of all men, The latter dogma was, indeed, pressed 
upon the acceptance of Zeno and of the later Stoics by 
the cosmopolitan tendencies of the times, and by the 
predotninant estimation and consideration of the moral 
It was pressed to an extreme which 
was singularly at variance with the prejudices of an- 
tiquity. The language of Paul on the subject of the 
claims of slaves is scarcely as strong as that of Seneca: 
“+ Nervi sunt? Immo homines. ‘Servi sunt.’ Immo 
contabernales. ‘Servi sunt? Immo humiles amici. 
‘Servi sunt.’ Immo conservi; si cogitaveris tantum- 
dem in utrosque licere fortune” (Epist. v, 47,1, et vide 
§ 10,11, 15). 
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The accordance with law, the observance of those 
proprieties which are consonant with nature, cannot be 
expected without complete exemption from all pertur- 
bations and without habitual self-restraint. We are 
misled by inconsiderate and unregulated impulses which 
generate passions that blind us to our duties, and 


‘Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime.” 


No one is free from such impulses. The vice comes from 
yielding to them. They are checked and suppressed 
when reason acts coolly and with assured judgment, and 
when disciplined habits of thought and feeling have 
been firmly established. Impulses are rational or irra- 
tional according as they are consonant with the dic- 
tates of nature or at variance with them. The irration- 
al impulses produce four classes of emotion, springing 
from defects of imagination and disordered fantasies. 
These emotions are pleasure, desire, care, fear. Such 
emotions are mischievous in their tendencies and in- 
jurious in themselves. Hence, serene feelings, ev7a- 
Sciar, were placed in opposition to mån, or passions, 
The undisturbed flow of passive and impassive senti- 
ment was termed cipora, and was indispensable to hap- 
piness. | 

It must be manifest that the Stoic fatalism, the abso- 
lute and unintermittent reign of physical and moral law, 
the negation of all freedom of the will, render the pur- 
suit of virtue and of happiness an illusion. Thoughts, 
passions, actions, consequences, are all necessitated. 
The wise man has only to submit. Such inconsisten- 
cies and absurdities are characteristic of the Stoic doc- 
trine. But the doctrine must be received as it has 
been delivered; for it is alone true in the estimation 
of the sect, and out. of the sect there is no assurance 
of happiness. Moreover, man is a reasoning, yet by 
no means a reasonable, animal. It would be a bad 
thing for the world if man were influenced to pursue 
the right course by no arguments except those that are 
valid. The imperfections of the Stoic creed did not 
prevent its exercising a very potent and a very whole- 
some influence upon the morality of the world. 

The man who upholdg and practices the Stoic doc- 
trine, who suppresses all earnest feeling and acts in ac- 
cordance with reason, with nature, and with law, is vir- 
tuous, wise, and happy. To him “no evil thing can 
come.” The requirements, it was recognised, transcend 
the measure of human capacities; for the universal de- 
pravity of man is a Stoic tenet, and one which is neces- 
sitated by the Stoic philosophy. In the experience of 
life it is necessary to divide the Stoic community, theo- 
retical and actual, into two classes—the proficient and 
the progressive, the saints and the seekers, In like 
manner actions are divided into perfect, caropIwpara, 
and meet, caSnxovra—a division proposed probably by 
Zeno himself (Diog. Laert. vii, 25). The wise man is 
admitted by the Stoics to be, like the “summus orator” 
of Cicero, a dream—an ideal : 


‘+A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw.” 


To this ideal the genuine Stoic will approximate more 
or less closely. So far as he approaches it, he will be 
wise, prudent, virtuous, happy ; superior to the accidents 
of fortune; regardless of the advantages or calamities 
of life. He may be crushed, but he will not be cast 
down; frustrated, but not overcome; dishonored, yet 
without shame; tortured, yet suffering no evil; man- 
gled, but whole in spirit; in every chance and change, 
self-centred, self-poised, serene, the same. He will al- 
ways present a steady and unconquered front— 


“Invicta devictum mente Catonem” 


(Seneca, passim, v. Index; Cicero, De Fin. iii, 7,26; Plu- 
tarch, Compend. Lib. Deperd. ete.; Brucker, ist. Crit, 
Phil. i, 959). When troubles increase beyond remedy ; 
when reasonable hope is extinct; when life offers no 
prospect of benefit to himself, his country, or his friends ; 
even when weary of existence, the Stoic holds in his 
own hands the immediate means of redress and escape. 
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A voluntary death, a dignified suicide, a prompt return 
to the all-receiving bosom of the universe, puts an end 
to vain struggles, to insurmountable difficulties, or to 
the faintness of the flesh (Cicero, De Fez. iii, 18, ¢, 
61). 

Long as this notice has been, there has not been space 
to enter into the interminable details and developments 
of the Stoic doctrine. Its aptitude as a creed; its pre- 
tensions as a religion, especially in the practical aspects 
of theology or morality; its quaint agreement with 
much of the language and some of the dogmas of Chri- 
tianity, can scarcely be overlooked, and merit most sen- 
ous consideration. They have attracted the regards of 
many inquirers, The total diversity of a materialistic 
Divinity, an unspiritual humanity, and a fatalistic uni- 
verse separates Stoicism completely from all revealed re- 
ligion, and brings it, on several sides, into communion 
with Spinozism; on others, with the material evolution 
of much recent science. With all its swncretism. its 
verbal trickeries, its discords, and its excesses, it was 
certainly a very significant product of Greek specula- 
tion and aspiration. While renouncing human sympa- 
thies, it enlarged the narrow sentiment of civic national- 
ity into a sense of universal humanity. It made the 
whole world one (Cicero, De Fin, iti, 14,62, 63), and con- 
verted friendship from an indulgence into a duty. It 
extended the conception of law and of moral obligation. 
and rendered them imperative upon societies and indi- 
viduals. It checked, reproved, and turned back the 
growing demoralization of the ancient communities: 
and it was, probably, an efficacious agency in preparing 
the pagan world for the gradual but rapid acceptance 
of Christianity. 

IV. Literature.—It is unnecessary to refer to the clas- 
sic authorities and the historians of philosophy. It will 
suffice to specify, Lipsius, Manuductio ad Stoic. Phil. 
(Antw. 1604); Gataker, De Disciplina Stoica (Cantab. 
1653); Menagii Obss. ap. Diog. Laert. (Amst. 1692), vol. 
ii; Tiedemann, Syst. der stotsch. Phil. (Leips. 1776, 3 
vols.) ; Ravaisson, Essai sur le Stoicisme (Paris, 1856): 
id. De la Morale des Stoiques (ibid. 1857 ); Douruf. 
Du Stoicisme et du Christianisme (ibid. 1863); Moulie, 
Le Stoicisme a Rome (ibid. 1865); Zeller, The Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics (Lond. 1870) ; Wegschneider, 
Ethices Stowe Recent. Fund, (Hamb. 1797) ; Scioppius, 
Elementa Stoic. Phil, Mor. (Mayence, 1608); Lilii De 
Stoica Phil. Mor. (Altona, 1800); Meyer, Stoic. Doctr. 
Eth. cum Chr. Comparata (Gotting. 1823); Munding, 
Die Grundsdtze der stoisch. Mor. (Rotterd. 1846) ; Heintze, 
Stoic. de A ffectibus Doctrina (Wittenb. 1861); id. Stot- 
corum Ethica (Naumb. 1862); Hanse, Stoicorum de Fato 
Doctrina (Nuremb. 1859); Thomasius, De Stoicor. Mur- 
di Exustione (Leips. 1672); Sonntag, De Palingenesia 
Stoica (Jena, 1700); Zimmermann, Que Ratio Phil. Sto- 
ic. sit cum Rel. Rom. (Erlangen, 1858) ; Laferrière, Mem. 
conc. U' Influence du Stoicisme sur la Doctrine des Juris- 
consultes Rom, (Paris, 1860); Winter, Stoicorum Panthe- 
ismus (Wittenb. 1863); The Ancient Stoics, in Oxford 
Essays (1865); Toullotte, Hist. de la Phil. des Emp, de 
puts César (Paris, 1822). See Sroics. (G.F. H.) 

Stoicism anp Cuuistianity. The Stoics and 
Epicureans, who are mentioned together in Acts xvii, 
18, represent the two opposite schools of practical phi- 
losophy which survived the fall of higher speculation 
in Greece. See PHILOSOPHY, GREEK. 

1. Beblical Connection.—The priuciples of these sects 
require notice under this head only in so far as they are 
related to the teaching of the apostle, who, we are told. 
was regarded as “a setter-forth of strange gods, because 
he preached to them Jesus and the resurrection.” The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, or even of the 
immortality of the soul, would indeed be fundamentally 
at variance both with the materialism of the Epicureans 
and with the pantheism of the Stoica. 

The former, considering the soul to be, like other sub- 
stances, a body composed of atoms, naturally concluded 
that it was resolved by death into its constituent ele 
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ments; and even more rapidly than the body, as consist- 
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De Vit. Beata, § 12: “Laudant enim [Epicurei] ea quibus 


ing of finer and more volatile particles (Lucret. iii, 178 | €rubescebant et vitio gloriantur.” Phil. iii, 19: “Quorum 


8q., 426 sq.; Diog. Laert. x, 63-67). ‘The doctrine of the 
dissolution of the soul was even valued by these philos- 
ophers on account of its consolatory character, as ena- 
bling men to despise the terrors of the invisible world, 
and to look forward without fear to a release from the 
evils of life in the annihilation of their personal exist- 
ence (Lucret. ili, 842, 850-854; comp. iii, 37; Diog. 
Laert. x, 124, 125). See EprcuREAN PHILOSOPHY. 
The Stoics, on the other hand, from very opposite 
premises, arrived at a similar conclusion. With them 
the soul of man was regarded as a portion and fragment 
of the divine principle of the universe (Epictet. Diss. i, 
14,6: ai Pvyai... cuvageic ry Oep dre avrov pópa 
ovoat Kai atooraopata; M. Antonin. De Rebus suis, 
ix, 8: eiç rà AoyeKad pia voepa pux pepéprorac; ibid. 
xii, 30: pia voepd Wyn, kåv dcaxexpio3at orj), sub- 
ject to that necessity by which the universe is governed, 
having no independent existence or action of its own, 
and destined. not indeed to perish with the body, but, 
when a certain cycle of duration was accomplished, to 
be absorbed back again into the source from which it 
came (Seneca, Consol, ad Marciam, c. 26: “ Nos quoque, 
felices anime et seterna sortite, quum Deo visum erit 
iterum ista moliri, labentibus cunctis, et ipse parva 
ruinæ ingentis accessio, in antiqua elementa vertemur” 
[see Zeller, Philos. der Griechen, iii, 105]). It was a 
maxim of the Stoical philosophy that whatever has a 
beginning must also have an end (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i, 
32: Vult enim [ Panætius] quod nemo negat, quidquid 
natum sit, interire; nasci autem animos). They ac- 
knowledged but one real existence, which, regarded from 
different points of view, was both matter and God; on 
its passive side an original substance, on its active side 
an original reason; an unformed material substance, the 
basis and substructure of all definite phenomena, and a 
pervading active power by which that substance was 
supposed to develop itself into every variety of individ- 
ual form (see Zeller, Philos. der Griechen, iii, 69 8q.). 
In this doctrine “the one remains, the many change 
and pass;” the Deity, or active power of the universe, 
produces all things from himself, and again, after a cer- 
tain period of time, draws them back into himself, and 
then produces a new world in another cycle, and so on 
forever (Laert. vii, 187: Aéyouot ĉi kóopov ... roy 
Seov ... O¢ Cn äplapróç tort Kai ayévynroc, Snptovp- 
= WY TiC CLakoophoewe, KATA yporwY Toràç mepio- 
ove avaNiokwy eg iavròyv Ty manav ovoiay Kai 
warty ¿č tavrov yevywy). The result of this theory, 
as regards the immortality of the human soul, may be 
given in the words of Cicero: “Stoici autem usuram no- 
bis largiuntur, tanquam cornicibus; diu mansuros aiunt 
animos; semper negant” (Tusc. Disp.i,31). The utmost 
duration that could be allotted to any individual soul was 
till the termination of the current world-cycle; and it 
was a disputed point among the philosophers of this sect 
whether this extent of existence was conceded to the 
souls of all men or only to those of the wise (Diog. Laert. 
vii, 157). See Sroics, 

Thus the same conclusion which the Epicureans de- 
duced from the assumption of the multiplicity of matter 
was deduced by the Stoics from that of its unity: both 
alike recognised no real distinction between matter and 
spirit, and both alike inferred the impossibility of an 
immortal existence for any dependent being. 

2. Scriptural Analogies.—The ethical svstem of the 
Stoics, nevertheless, has commonly been supposed to 
have a close connection with Christian morality (Gata- 
ker, Antoninus Pref. ; Meyer, Stoic. Eth. c. Christ, Com- 
par. [1823 ]) ; and the outward similarity of isolated pre- | 
cepts is very close and worthy of notice, as may be seen 
from a few examples which we here give: 


Seneca, De Clem. §5: ‘t Peccavimus omnes ... nec de- 
liquimus tantum sed ad extremum evi delinquemus.” 
Rom. iii, 23: ‘“ Peccaverunt omnes”... 

’  Ep.i: “Quem mihi dabis... qui intelligat se quotidie 
mori?” Rom. xv, 31: “Quotidie morior.” 


...- gloria in confusione eorum.” 


I hid. $ 15: “In regno nati eumus: Deo parere libertas 
est.’ 


Epict. Dias. ii, 17, 22: dwAds pndev GAAO SéAe H a ò Seos 
Serer. 


Anton. Vii, 74: um obv xapve wpeħoúpevos bv p pereis. 
But the morality of Stoicism is essentially based on 
pride, that of Christianity on humility; the one upholds 
individual independence, the other absolute faith in an- 
other; the one looks for consolation in the issue of fate, 
the other in Providence; the one is limited by periods 
of cosmical ruin, the other is consummated in a personal 
resurrection (Acts xvii, 18). But in spite of the funda- 
mental error of Stoicism, which lies in a supreme egotism 
(Seneca, De Vit. Beata, § 8: “ Incorruptus vir sit externis 
et insuperabilis miratorque tantum sui, fidens animo at- 
que in utrumque paratus artifex vitæ”), the teaching of 
this school gave a wide currency to the noble doctrines 
of the Fatherhood of God (Cleanthes, Hymn. 31-38; 
comp. Acts xvii, 28), the common bonds of mankind 
(Anton. iv, 4), the sovereignty of the soul. Nor is it to 
be forgotten that the earlier Stoics were very closely 
connected with the East, from which much of the form, 
if not of the essence, of their doctrines seems to have 
been derived. Zeno himself was a native of Citium, 
one of the oldest Phoenician settlements. See CHITTIM. 
His successor, Chrysippus, came from Soli or Tarsus; 
and Tarsus is mentioned as the birthplace of a second 
Zeno and Antipater. Diogenes came from Seleucia in 
Babylonia, Posidonius from Apamea in Syria, and Epic- 
tetus from the Phrygian Hierapolis (comp. Sir A. Grant, 
The Ancient Stoics, in Oxford Essays [1858], p. 82). 

3. Literuture.—The chief ancient authorities for the 
opinions of the Stoics are, Diog. Laert. vii; Cicero, De 
Fin.; Plutarch, De Stoic. Repugn.; De Plac. Philos. adv. 
Stoic. ; Sextus Empiricus; and the remains of Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, Gataker, in his edi- 
tiot of the Meditations of M. Aurelius, has traced out 
with the greatest care the parallels which they offer to 
Christian doctrine. See also Walch, De Stoicorum cum 
Paulo Disputatione (Jena, 1759); Zeller, The Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics (transl. from the German by 
Reichel, Lond. 1870). See Stoic PH1Losopny. 


Sto’ics (Erwiroi, Acts xvii, 18), a notable and 
well-known sect of Greek philosophers, one of the most 
important and influential of the schools after Socrates, 
entitled to claim descent from Socrates. The con- 
tentions of the Stoics with the other Socratic schools, 
and especially with the Epicureans, who deviated most 
widely from Socratic teachings, filled a large space in 
the intellectual history of Greece after the loss of Greek 
independence. The antagonism was continued under 
the declining Roman Republic and under the earlier 
Empire. During the reign of the Cæsars, Stoicism be- 
came more prominent than it had been before, and as- 
sumed the complexion of a political opposition and of 
republican aspirations or regrets. It at length ascended 
the imperial throne in the person of Marcus Aurelius, 
and thenceforward gradually faded away into neglect 
and insigniticance, being completely eclipsed by the Neo- 
Platonic school when not supplanted by Christianity. 
Simplicius, writing in the reign of Justinian, remarks 
that the systematic instruction, or school tradition, and 
nearly all the writings of the Stoics had vanished. Yet 
if the catena Stoicorum be considered to terminate with 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic doctrine had 
maintained a vigorous existence, and had exercised a 
wide dominion over the minds of men, for nearly half a 
millennium, It had been distinguished during its long 
duration, not only by numerous names eminent in the 
chronicle of speculation, but by moulding the character 
of many persons prominent in public life, such as Blos- 
sius, Cato, Brutus, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius. The 
better part of Roman society, in both the republican and 
the imperial age, was profoundly impressed with Stoic 
doctrine and Stoic discipline. It attained that evidence 


ee 
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“ Qui Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt.” 


Stoicism produced its Roman poets in Manilius, in Lucan, 
and in Persius. It promoted the morals of the Roman 
world through the Offices of Cicero, the writings of 
Seneca, the Conversations of Epictetus, and the Medita- 
tions of the younger Antonine. It suggested to Roman 
jurists the conception of general and systematic law. 
It furnished principles, axioms, theories, and tendencies 
to the renovated Roman law, and largely affected its 
scientific development. Through the agency of the Ro- 
man law it has permeated all modern jurisprudence. To 
this day, when “the state of nature” is proclaimed, or 
the dogma is alleged that “all men are born free and 
equal,” Stoic fantasies are revived, without their ori- 
gin, their import, their application, or their restrictions 
being suspected. The philosophy of the Stoics, eo no- 
mine, disappeared with the growth and ascendency of 
Christianity; but the influences of Stoicism survived, in 
changed guise; its spirit and its terms reappear in Chris- 
tian theology, and continue tu operate on the minds of 
men even in the present times. ‘There has never been 
an age, since the Antonines, when Stoic doctrines and 
Stoic sentiments and Stoic austerities have not claimed, 
with altered face, but with the ancient arrogance, the 
admiration and adhesion of the world. It is not a little 
singular, too, that. in this closing 19th century, even the 
most extravagant dogmas of the visionaries of the Porch 
find a counterpart in the scientific fantasies of Huxley, 
and in the cosmical reveries of Helmholtz and his fra- 
ternity. The sudden favor, the long predominance, the 
enduring influence, the recent though partial revival, 
of Stoicism can be accounted for only by recognising its 
peculiar consonance with the characteristics of the times 
when it appeared; its adaptation to the needs or appe- 
tencies of subsequent generations; its agreement with 
the healthy tendencies or the morbid aspirations of the 
human heart; and the recurrence, in our day, of social 
and intellectual conditions analogous to those which en- 
gendered or favored the speculations of Zeno and his 
followers. 

I. Origin and Development.—\. The sect of the Stoics 
was founded at Athens by Zeno of Citium, in Cyprus, a 
town which was, in part at least, of Phoenician origin. 
Zeno himeelf has been, at times, suspected of having 
had Asiatic blood in his veins, ‘The institution of the 
new heresy must be assigned to the close of the 4th 
century before Christ, or to the beginning of the 3d. 
There is such a total absence of contemporary informa- 
tion, such a dearth of authentic testimony, and so many 
discrepances in later writers in regard to all details that 
dates, events, and incidents cannot be reported with ex- 
actness or with confidence. According to certain tradi- 
tions, the father of Zeno was a merchant engaged in a 
regular and lucrative course of trade with Athens, who 
was in the habit of bringing back from that city the 
writings of eminent Athenians and other Greeks for the 
instruction and edification of his son, whose studious 
inclinations had been early manifested. The son was, 
in the course of time, sent to Athens in charge of a cargo 
of merchandise. Having arrived in that still brilliant 
city, either after a prosperous voyage or after a ship- 
wreck, he fell in with a copy of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
and was fascinated with the delineation of Socrates and 
of the Socratic disputations. He determined to devote 
himself exclusively to the pursuit of philosophy; and 
of Citium, of Cyprus, and of his father nothing more is 
heard. Disposing of what property remained in his 
hands, whether much or nothing, and either distributing 
the proceeds or investing them in banking operations— 
fur the traditions vary and are altogether inconsistent — 
he attached himself at first to the Theban Crates, the 
chief of the Cynic school at that time. He was re- 
pelled, however, by the coarseness, vulgarity, filthy hab- 
its, and arrogant ignorance of the Cynic tribe; and for 


of Stilpo the Megarian, and also of Diodorus the dia- 
lectician. He attended through a whole decennium, it 
is said, the instructions of Xenocrates, then the schol- 
arch of the Academy, and afterwards those of his succes- 
sor, Polemo. It is difficult to tind time in Zeno’s life fur 
this protracted education; but it is needless to investi- 
gate the amount of truth contained in such reports 
The variety of instructors assigned to Zeno, and his oe- 
cillations between different schools, may be only a con- 
jectural and retrospective interpretation of the composite 
character and frequent inconsistencies of his doctrine. 
A pretty anecdote is told in connection with his exten- 
sive and diversified range of knowledge. Having asked 
the oracle how he should secure the best mode of life, 
he was told to become of the same color with the dead. 
Hereupon he devoted himself to the perusal of the older 
authors, The wide range of sources whence he borrowed 
his scheme of philosophy may be implied in this tale. 
His doctrine was compounded from materials derived 
from many schools. “ Stoici fures” was a jesting re- 
proach in antiquity that acquired the currency of a 
proverb (Cicero, De Fin.). The sect was certainly an 
offshoot from the Socratic school. It took much from 
previous systems. It always retained a close affinity 
with the Cynics, and at times, or in particular persons, 
was almost identified with them. Its logic it received 
from the Peripatetics, extending it into many bewilder- 
ing refinements, Its captious and incessant disputation, 
its dry argumentation, its nugatory hair-splitting, its 
“ratiuncule” and “ineptiz,” and “ verborum conserva- 
tiones,” with all its briery subtleties (“ subtile vel spino- 
sum potius disserendi genus” [Cicero, De Fin. iti. 1%" 
it borrowed from the Megarians. From them, and partie 
ularly from Stilpo, it received its exclusive consideration 
and estimation of virtue, Its physical principles it took 
partly from Pythagoras and largely from Heraclitus, 
who communicated to it the belief in the ultimate con- 
tlagration of the world and other characteristic teneta 
This diversity of obligation, and the strange syncretism 
which proceeded from it, direct attention to the general 
character of the Stoic innovation, and to its peculiar re- 
lations to the political, social, and intellectual condition 
of the age in which it transpired. 

In the full tide of modern progress and of vigorous 
civilization, it is difficult to form an accurate and ade- 
quate conception of the dismay, despondency. and hope- 
lessness which overwhelm with gloom the minds of 
eager, active, and intelligent men when the course of 
political development is suddenly arrested and crushed 
beneath the rude coercion of military power and alien 
rule. In such a condition were the Greeks left after 
the amazing victories of Alexander the Great and the 
establishment of Macedonian domination or Macedonian 
influence. The memory of political independence and 
of free political action became a vain regret. The bope 
of renovated liberty was a tormenting dream, and must 
have rapidly ebbed away with the constant repetitiva 
of disheartening experiences, Political dejection. p»dit- 
ical indifference, or political servility was substituted tr 
the violent but earnest and inspiriting conflict of parties 
in a free state. At the same time, the vast extensin 
of Hellenic domination over new lands, strange people. 
and ancient civilizations aroused curiosity. intradaced 
the knowledge of foreign habits of thought, and brouz dt 
Asiatic tradition and Asiatic speculation within the 
sphere of Greek intelligence. Cvuincidently with these 
potent agencies of intellectual change the splendid sv» 
tems of the great chiefs of the Socratic school reached 
a sudden check. Socrates had contemplated the rfe- 
mation uf political life and public morals by investigatme 
the foundations of truth, discovering a basis for knowl- 
edge, and thus securing the rectification of principles 
The restoration of political and social health to bis aty 
and to his fellow-citizens was his chief aim. The same 
purpose may be discerned throughout the writings of 
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his brilliant disciple, Plato, as the Republic and the Laws 
masy sufficiently attest. See PLATO; Socrates. A like 
design, but with broader views and with less regard to 
particular applications, may be ascribed tu Aristotle; 
though his alien nativity, his restless pursuit of all 
knowledge, his marvellous comprehension and system- 
atization, may disguise the tendency, and may have 
disguised it even to himself. Still, the moral bearing 
and the political direction of the inquiries of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle can hardly be misapprehended. It 
is a curious confirmation of this prevailing direction of 
thought that Zeno’s first work, composed before his sep- 
aration from the Cynics, was a treatise on the State. 
‘This was, perhaps, the last marked manifestation of the 
spirit of an age that had passed away. It should be 
noted, too, that ethics, as such, had constituted a large 
part of the meditations of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
and had been prominent in secondary schools, The 
reformation of morals had been the immediate design 
of Socrates, and the impulse communicated by him had 
not ceased to operate. Indeed, the necessity for moral 
reform had greatly increased since Socrates urged the 
Athenians to a just and pure life. The crimes, the 
treacheries, the frauds, the greed, the selfishness, the 
rapacity, and the sensuality of the Greeks had been 
multiplied and aggravated in the days since Alcibiades 
and Critias; they had assumed larger proportions and 
greater disregard of restraint. The plundering triumphs 
of Alexander; the sack, spoliation, or oppression of cit- 
ies; the acquisition of thrones, principalities, domina- 
tions, powers, and fortunes by the companions and fol- 
lowers of Alexander, raised the hopes of the enterprising 
and lowered their principles. If, in the days of Socrates, 
the reformation of knowledge was requisite for the re- 
form of the State, after the Macedonian supremacy there 
was scarcely any State to be reformed. The reforma- 
tion must, therefore, be restricted to private morals and 
to private life in order to redeem society or to insure 
individual contentment and respectability. Even this 
tendency had been already exhibited. The spirit of 
the approaching age is always anticipated, for “ coming 
events cast their shadows before.” Aristippus, the pupil 
of Socrates, preceded Epicurus in presenting pleasure as 
the object of life; the Megarians gave nearly all their 
solicitude to ethical precepts and practices; and Antis- 
thenes, the founder of the Cynics, was before Zeno in 
proclaiming indifference to worldly honors, worldly cares, 
and every indulgence to be the essence and substance 
of wisdom. In the confusion or cessation of political 
life, in the crash of the brilliant organizations of the 
past, in the ruin of social health, the independence or 
ease or dignity of individual existence naturally en- 
gaged the attention of innocent natures and of original 
and inquiring minds. Earlier speculations might be 
continued—expanded rather than advanced; but the 
yearning: anxiety of the time, and the “regnum futuri,” 
centred in the individual, and sought escape both from 
political domination and social corruption. The need 
of moral satisfaction and of spiritual solace was, of course, 
augmented by the decay of effectual belief in the creed 
of polytheism. 

Such was the condition of the Hellenic world when 
Zeno and Epicurus almost simultaneously appeared with 
antagonistic schemes, as with diverse temperaments, to 
institute new systems of philosophy, which long rivalled 
the Academics and Peripatetics, and divided the mass 
of intelligent. and dissatisfied men between their con- 
tending schools. 

It would be very instructive to investigate the man- 
ner in which new schools of philosophy established them- 
selves among the Greeks. The materials for such an 
inquiry are widely scattered, and they are neither abun- 
dant nor distinct. The process seems to have been both 
irregular and fortuitous, It bore much resemblance to 
the institution of new religious orders in the Middle 
Ages; to the gathering of vast congregations of disci- 

_ ples by illustrious schoolmen; and to the generation of 
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new sects and separatist churches in our time. An 
ardent or ambitious student, earnest in the pursuit of 
truth, or consumed with the desire of notoriety, full of 
self-contidence, and stubborn in his convictions, finds 
himself at variance, on some points of greater or lesser 
importance, with the teachers whom he has long attend- 
ed; or is dissatisfied, like Lucian’s curious seeker, with 
all. He ventilates his doubts; he discusses his differ- 
ences; he argues, he extends, he corroborates, he sys- 
tematizes his opposition; he draws around him others 
who have experienced the like dubitations, or who catch 
the same infection from his own vehemence; and, as 
the numbers of such acolytes increase. the desire and 
the demand for fuller and more orderly exposition, for a 
more pronounced assertion of differences, and for the con- 
solidation of the dissentients become active forces, and 
provoke the establishment of a new congregation. A 
place of meeting and of formal instruction is sought out, 
and the groves of Academus, the shady walks near 
Athens, an open colonnade, a pleasant and retired gar- 
den, a retreat in the mountains, forests, or meadows, or a 
new meeting-house, give “local habitation and a name” 
to a school of philosophy, a monastic order, or a modern 
sect. That Zeno, during his long peregrination through 
the existing heresies, was speedily led to contemplate 
the institution of another, is indicated by the keen cen- 
sure attributed to Polemo: “It does not escape my notice, 
Zeno, that you, in your Phoenician garb, are gliding 
through the gates of others’ gardens and stealing their 
doctrines” (Diog. Laert. vii, 25). 

By whatever motives induced, or by whatever cir- 
cumstances favored, Zeno established a new school at 
Athens. At what time this occurred cannot be defi- 
nitely ascertained. According to some accounts, he was 
thirty vears of age when he reached Athens, and attend- 
ed philosophers of high repute for twenty years. But 
the chronology of his life is uncertain and confused. 
The beginning of the 3d century before Christ may be 
conveniently accepted as the proximate date of the 
foundation of his school, This school maintained itself 
successfully against older and later competitors. It min- 
istered to a latent and growing want. The character 
and bearing of the teacher gave weight to his doctrine 
and secured respect. He devoted himself and his in- 
structions, with earnest assiduity, to the inculcation of 
individual morality and personal purity. Retaining the 
Cynic aim and the Cynic abstemiousness and self-suf- 
ficiency, he divested Cynicism of its coarser, more igno- 
rant, and more offensive characteristics. He taught his 
hearers to seek contentment and satisfaction in conscious 
rectitude of thought, feeling, and conduct; to recognise 
and to discharge faithfully every duty ; to contemn in- 
dulgences; to resist temptations; to endure with serene 
disregard the accidents of life; and to maintain the same 
unswerving equanimity in adverse and in prosperous 
fortune. Whatever opinion may be entertained in re- 
gard to the invalidity of his theories or the hypocrisy 
of members of his sect in later days, he rendered an im- 
portant service to his own and to subsequent generations 
by winning men from the abounding infamies of the 
time, and guiding them to the pursuit of honesty, in- 
tegrity, justice, unselfishness, and personal propriety of 
sentiment and action. During his extended career as a 
teacher he earned the cordial regard of his fellow-citi- 
zens (or rather of his fellow-inhabitants of the same city, 
for he refused Athenian citizenship) and of his contem- 
poraries. Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedon, attend- 
ed his lectures, and invited him to his court; Zeno ex- 
cused himself on account of his age, but sent two of his 
disciples to represent him. Another pupil, Spherus, 
illustrated his doctrine at the court of the Ptolemies, 
The Athenians honored him with a panegyric, a golden 
crown, a statue, and a public tomb: “because he had 
exercised his vocation in Athens as a philosopher for 
many years, demeaning himself as a truly good man in 
all the offices of life; because he had trained to virtue 
and sobriety the youth who had resorted to him for in- 


professions and doctrine” (Diog. Laert. vu, 10). After 
a long life of uninterrupted but not robust health, and 
the guidance of his school for nearly sixty years, as was 
alleged, the frail, thin, dark-skinned philosopher ended 
his career by a voluntary death, in consequence of a 
trivial accident. As he-was coming out of his school 
he fell, and broke or crushed his finger. He exclaimed, 
“ Why call me, death? I come;” and himself terminated 
his existence by suffocation. He left many writings, on 
a great diversity of subjects, which have been enumer- 
ated by Diogenes Laertius. They have all been lost. 
They, like his living instructions, justified the eulogy 
of Antipater of Sidon, that he had shown “the path to 
heaven by the way of virtue:” 
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2. The disciples of Zeno were at first called Zenontans, 
after the master. They received the name of Stoics 
from the painted porch (arod mowiàn) at the north- 
western angle of the Agora, in which they were accus- 
tomed to assemble for instruction. 

The numerous changes in the Stoic doctrine, and, still 
more, the variations and oscitancy in the exposition of 
that doctrine, readily explain the disappearance of the 
works of Zeno and of the other chiefs of the school. 
These changes were themselves due to the imperfections 
and inconsistencies in the philosophy which resulted 
from its syncretistic complexion, and naturally provoked 
and excused partial dissent, frequent rectitications, and 
repeated attempts at systematization. Its very defects, 
however, rendered it pliant, and easy of adaptation to 
the changing sentiments and the altering needs of suc- 
cessive generations, and thus maintained its vitality and 
increased its adaptability to dissimilar ages and circum- 
stances. Aristo of Chios, one of the pupils of Zeno, 
manifested Cynic proclivities. He did not accord with 
the wider range of his master’s expositions, and deviated 
widely from his teachings. Herillus of Carthage, an- 
other pupil, approximated more closely to Plato and to 
the Peripatetics, and subordinated the acquisition of 
virtue to the attainment of knowledge which should 
lead to virtue. Cleanthes, another disciple, and the im- 
mediate successor of Zeno in the direction of the Stoic 
school, differed from the founder in many important re- 
spects. ‘The pupil and successor of Cleanthes, Chrysip- 
pus of Soli, modified, harmonized, enlarged, and reor- 
ganized the doctrine uf the Porch to such an extent 
that the saying became proverbial, 


` ` , y7 
Ei uh yàp nv Xpvocmmos, obK Gv nv orod 


(unless Chrysippus had lived, there would have been 
no Stoic school), He treated all the departments of 
philosophy, and treated them with fulness, ingenuity, 
and minuteness, To Stoic dialectics, however, he ren- 
dered such signal services as to suggest the eulogistic 
remark, cei mapå Jeoig ùv y OtvaXexrecn, OOK dv hv ăn 
1) 9) Xpvoimmeog (if the gods had any art of dialectics, 
it could be no other than that of Chrysippus). 





himself towards the close of his long life. He left the 
school at Rhodes under the charge of his grandson. 
Jason, the eighth and last of the regular succession of 
Stoic heresiarchs. The Stoic doctrine had, however, 
been very widely disseminated before this time. It had 
become coextensive with civilization. The philosophi- 
cal treatises of Cicero show how profoundly it had inter- 
ested the best intelligences under the expiring republic 
of Rome. The interest was not diminished by the es- 
tablishment of the empire, when a wider field and a new 
role for the Stoic doctrine were presented buth in public 
and private life. Indeed, Stoicism seems never to have 
been more widely diffused, more favorably accepted, or 
more dominant than during the first two centuries of 
our æra. Athenodorus of Tarsus was the instructor, the 
friend, and the adviser of Augustus, But independent 
of any personal relations, the establishment of the em- 
pire was conducive to the spread of the doctrine. The 
marked cosmopolitan tendency of Stoicism ; the obliter- 
ation by the Stoics of all distinctions of state, race, 
climate, or fortune; their disregard of “race, color, o¢ 
previous condition of servitude,” were congenial to a 
universal empire, and became more pronounced under 
an imperial system which embraced under its rule and 
under one political organization Romans, Greeks, Egyp- 
tians; Spaniards, Gauls, Germans; “ Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia 
and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia,” etc. 
Hence, the Roman jurisprudence readily accepted from 
it dogmas which have become the foundation of nataral, 
international, and often of constitutional law—the state 
of nature, the natural equality of man, etc. The intla- 
ence which the philosophy of the Porch exercised oa 
the reorganization and scientitic constitution of the Ro- 
man law cannot be doubted; though the mode and the 
degree of its operation may still be open to debate. The 
most striking manifestation of the potency of Stoicism 
was, however, displayed in its ready coalescence with 
republican hopes and republican pretences, It became 
the characteristic and, too often, the shibboleth of a party 
which fretted and pouted and palavered under imperial 
rule, and hoped, or pretended to hope, for the restoratwa 
of the republic; which sometimes conspired against the 
emperors, in a small way, and, more frequently, cher- 
ished its sense of heroism by affecting conspiracy. This 
party found its expression alike in the philosophic os 
tentation of Seneca, in the conduct of Helvidius Priscus 
and Psetus Thraseas, in the crabbed satires of Persius 
and in the declamatory and epigrammatic turgescence 
of Lucan. It seemed to ascend the imperial throne wirh 
Marcus Aurelius when the imperial station accepted tbe 
same moral and intellectual level with the slave Epicte- 
tus. The Stoic meditations of the emperor are, bow- 
ever, an evidence of the natural goodness of the man. 
of the purification of morals under the Antonines, of the 
experienced need of a new heart in society, and of the 
pervading influence of Christianity. 

The Stoic tenets naturally underwent consideratie 


In con- | alteration in passing from the speculative ingenuity of 


sequence of the complete redintegration of Stoicism by , the Hellenic schools to the hard, practical earnesines 
Chrysippus, the phrase Chrysippi gypsum is employed | of Roman life. They were in much closer harmvar 
by Juvenal co designate the Stoic system. Aristo of | with the spirit of the self-poised, arrogant Roman preo- 
Chios had confined philosophy to ethics, and Pangetius | ple than they had been, or could be, with the versatike 


of Rhodes, near the close of the 2d century B.C., gave his 
chief attention to this branch, and furnished the sub- 


stance of the celebrated treatise of Cicero De Officiis. | 


Posidonius, the pupil of Panætius, and his successor in 
the Khodian school, was distinguished for the variety 
of his knowledge and for the extent of his information. 
The citations of Athenæus manifest the wide range of 
his intelligent curiosity. His collections and researches 
in natural histury and other departments of natural sci- 











and vivacious genius of the Greeks, This greater har- 
mony, with the intrinsic dexibility of Stoic opinna, 
facilitated the adaptation of the doctrine to the diverse 
idiosynerasy of the new race of disciples. Stvicism bad 
been syncretistic and variable from the first, as alremiv 
stated. [t had been variously accepted by the imme 


| diate disciples of Zeno; it had been modified, and. ız 


several respects, transmuted by his successora, It a~ 
sumed a still more unsettled and elastic character in the 


ence supplied Seneca with the materials for his Natural writings and opinions of the Roman Stoics—sometiae 
Questions, one of the most curious of the surviving treas- | coquetting with Platonism, sometimes assimilating iterif 
Posidonius numbered many eminent ; to Peripateticism; more commonly blending itself with 


ures of antiquity. 
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STOICS 


Cynicism. Yet, with all its fluctuations, it became more 
influential than ever in regulating moral conduct, or, 
at least, moral professions, and in determining moral 
sentiments, With the progress of time and the enlarge- 
ment of social relations and conditions, it became more 
of a religion than of a philosophical theory. Its teach- 
ers became preachers; its instructions resembled homi- 
lies; its assemblies were like congregations of religious 
worshippers. Throughout its whole duration, unity of 
spirit and consistency of moral tone were more regarded 
than uniformity of doctrine. Such unity and consist- 
ency it maintained. Hence, while the philosophic doc- 
trine became laxer in details, it became more rigorous 
in its professed discipline. It was thus able to offer it- 
self as a pagan competitor to the rising Christianity. 
With the growth of the new religion it gradually waned. 
Its discrepances, discords, and intestine controversies 
destroyed its authority by dividing its followers, Its 
extravagances and absurdities, and its want of any ten- 
able philosophic basis, rendered it impotent in conflict 
with the new revelation. In its later period it borrow- 
ed much, undoubtedly, from Christian teachings; but it 
borrowed in vain. It was “impar congressus Achilli.” 
The very consonance of its teachings with Christian 
precepts weakened it in the combat, and only promoted 
the victory of its rival. Yet whatever changes it un- 
derwent in its successive developments, it retained 
throughout its well-marked character as an authorita- 
tive scheme of ethics. The Stoics may, accordingly, be 
regarded as the precursors of the Christian faith in the 
department of practical morals, and as having prepared 
the path and made smooth the way for the progress and 
reception of its heavenly successor, 

II. Later Teachers,—The regular “catena Stoicorum” 
extended only from Zeno to Jason, a period of two cen- 
turies and a half. Zeno was said to have guided his 
school for fifty-eight years. Among the numerous pu- 
pils of those long vears are specified Cleanthes of Assos, 
in the Troad; Aristo of Chios; Herillus of Carthage; 
Perseus of Citium, a slave of Zeno; Aratus of Soli; Di- 
onysius of Heracleia, in Pontus; and Spherus of Bos- 
porus. 

1. Cleanthes was the immediate successor of the found- 
er, and retained many of his fellow-disciples in the school. 
A very beautiful and most characteristic hymn, address- 
ed by him to Jove “of many names,” has been preserved, 
and is our most valuable relic of early Stoicism. 

2. Chrysippus of Soli (B.C. 280-206 ), the reformer 
and renovator of the Stoic creed, succeeded Cleanthes. 
He was singularly perspicacious and of indefatigable 
industry. The works which he composed are said to 
have numbered seven hundred and fifty. Among his 
more noted disciples were his nephew Aristocreon, Teles, 
Eratosthenes, and Boethus. 

3. Zeno of Tarsus. 

4. Diogenes of Seleucia, 

5, Antipater of Tarsus, among whose pupils was Blos- 
sius of Cuma, the teacher and friend of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, 

6. Panetius of Rhodes succeeded him, and died before 
A.C. 111. He had several noble Romans among his 
hearers, including Scipio Africanus, according to the 
declaration of Cicero. 

7. Posidonius of Apamea (B.C. 135-51) succeeded his 
preceptor Panztius, and was the last illustration of the 
formal Stoic school. He taught at Rhodes, where his 
lectures were attended by Pompey and many other em- 
inent Romans of that day. By their persuasions he 
was induced to remove to Rome at a very advanced age. 
He left his school at Rhodes in charge of 

8. Jason, his grandson, the last of the Stoic succes- 
sion, with whom the history of the school, as such, 
closes; and with whom, likewise, Zeller’s account of the 
Stoics proper terminates. 

ITI. For the doctrine of the Stoics, see Stoic PHILOS- 
OPHY. 

1V. Literature.—To the works mentioned under this 

IX.—U tu 
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STOLBERG 


head in the notice of the Stoic PHILOSOPHY (q. v.) may 
be added: Büchner, A risto von Chios (Leips. 1725) ; Moh- 
nike, Cleanthes der Stotker ; Baquet, De Chrysippi Vita, 
Doctr. et Relig. ( Lovan. 1822); Van Lynden, Disp. de 
Panetio Rhodio (Lugd. 1802) ; Bake, Posidon. Rhod. Re- 
lig. Doctrina (ibid. 1810); Scheppig, De Posidon, A pam. 
( Berol. 1870); Rifault, Hist. Phil. Litt. de V Empereur 
Marc Auréle (Paris, 1830); Suckau, Etude sur Marc 
Aurele (ibid. 1858); Grosch, Die Sittenlehre des Eptk- 
tet. (Wernigerode, 1867). See STOICISM AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY. (G.F. H.) 


Stokes, Jamrks M., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Livingstone Par- 
ish, La., Dec. 22, 1832. His conversion took place in 
December, 1858, and he studied theology under the di- 
rection of the Kev. G. G. N. MacDonnell, of Lumpkin, 
Ga. Here he was licensed to preach, Dec. 19, 1859. 
At the commencement of the war he entered the Con- 
federate army, and, after serving fourteen months, was 
appointed chaplain. He resigned the chaplaincy in 
July, 1864, and in November, 1865, was admitted into 
the Georgia Conference. In 1868, a change of climate 
being necessary for his health, he was transferred to the 
Missouri Conference. For the same reason he was, in 
1871, transferred to the Florida Conference. He died 
at Live Oak, Fla., April 19, 1875. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1875, p. 
178. 

Stola. See STOLE. 


Stolberg, FRIEDRICH LEOPOLD VON, Count, a poet 
and statesman in North Germany at the close of the 
18th and the beginning of the 19th century, is entitled 
to a place here because of the notoriety he acquired 
through his perversion to Romanism. He was born at 
Bramstedt, in Holstein, Nov. 7, 1750, of parents belong- 
ing to very ancient families. A sense of his high birth 
clung to him while he lived; and if to this trait we 
add a very tender, emotional, and impressible disposi- 
tion, and, during a portion of his life at least, an enthu- 
siastic ardor for liberty, we shall have stated the qual- 
ities by which his career was determined. At Gotting- 
en, whither he went in 1772 after a period spent at 
Halle, he became a member of an association of stu- 
dents whose bond was the new spirit of liberty—with 
its ideas and hopes at that time taking possession of 
men’s minds—and whose aim was the cultivation of 
poetry. In this circle he read an ode on liberty which 
astonished his hearers by its enthusiasm. In 1775 he 
travelled to Switzerland, meeting with and accompanied 
by Goethe on the way, and at Zurich associating with 
Lavater. In 1777 he became ambassador to Copenha- 
gen for the prince-bishop of Lubeck, and established 
himself at the castle of Eutin, in Holstein, where Voss, 
the friend of his student days at Gottingen, had been 
settled as rector. He published a version of the liad 
in the metre of the original (1778), portions of Æschy- 
lus, a number of dramas with choruses, and some satir- 
ical “iambics.” In 1782 he married Agnes von Witzle- 
ben, and in 1786 accepted a transfer to Neuenburg, in 
the duchy of Oldenburg, as magistrate. We next find 
him, after the death of his wife in 1788, at Berlin in 
the capacity of ambassador for Denmark. He contin- 
ued to employ his attention with the study of the an- 
cient classics, but religious questions began at this time 
to occupy a prominent place in his thoughts. His 
views were thoroughly orthodox according to the stand- 
ard of the Lutheran Church, and his poetic tempera- 
ment inclined him towards mysticism; his heart yearn- 
ed for communion with God; and he was pained to find 
persons who ventured to believe that they could pros- 
per without God. He protested against a reconstruc- 
tion of the hymnology of the German Church in the 
interests of the then current rationalistic “enlighten- 
ment,” and prayed that the minds employed upon such 
work might fare as did king Saul, “who came w dis- 
turb the prophets and ended with prophesying himself.” 


In 1790 he consummated a second marriage (with So- 
phia, countess von Redern), and soon afterwards under- 
took a trip to Italy, which led him to Minster and ex- 
posed him to the influences that determined him to go 
over to the Church of Rome. He found at Münster 
a type of Catholicism in which the Christian element 
was prominent and the Romish element not unpleasant- 
ly noticeable. Princess Gallitzin was its leading rep- 
resentative, and became the principal agent in persuad- 
ing him to make the desired transfer. ‘The journey 
was continued to Rome, where he was profoundly stirred 
while witnessing the celebration of the mass by pope 
Pius VI, and filled with admiration for the pontiff on 
being admitted to an audience. He met the brothers 
Droste, who had been recommended to him by the 
princess Gallitzin, and who advanced his progress to- 
wards the Romish Church very materially, though the 
public avowal of his renunciation of Protestantism was 
delayed some years. He returned to Eutin, and enter- 
ed on the performance of his duties as president of the 
government in the spring of 1793. The Münster cote- 
rie were from this period in regular communication with 
him, while his Protestant friends of former days were 
gradually alienated. In 1798 he notitied the gov- 
ernment that he intended to resign his offices, and in 
the same year he visited the Moravian community, to 
find, if he could, among them the peace and rest for 
which his soul longed; but he at the same time sub- 
mitted the doubts which agitated his mind to Asseline, 
the exiled bishop of Boulogne, and received a reply in 
consonance with his desires. The transition to the 
Church of Rome was made on June 1, 1800, in the pri- 
vate chapel of princess Gallitzin. ‘The reasons which 
determined Stolberg’s action may be reduced to three: 
1. A bald, cold, unsatisfying rationalism was in control 
of the evangelical churches. ‘The formal principle of 
Protestantism, submission to the Bible, was loudly pro- 
claimed, but the demands of red&on allowed very few 
scriptural truths to stand. So emotional a nature as 
Stolberg’s could never rest content with such a state of 
affairs. 2. Stolberg lacked the keen intellect and res- 
olute will which might have fitted him to find and ap- 
ply the remedy for the evils which he saw, as his high 
station would have enabled him to do. He was simply 
a man of feeling, and, in addition, a weakling who could 
endure no controversy, though it might assume no 
greater proportions than an adverse discussion of his 
accepted ideas. 3. He saw Romanism under a most 
captivating disguise. The Münster Catholics drew 
their inspiration from the Bible and the Christian mys- 
tics, and made the person of Christ the centre of their 
religious life. On Sept. 28, 1800, Stolberg, having re- 
signed his official position, removed from Eutin to Mtin- 
ster and renewed his literary activity, giving some at- 
tention to the classics, but devoting himself more es- 
pecially to religious work. In 1803 he published Au- 
gustine’s De Vera Religione and De Moribus Eccl. Ca- 
tholice in German, and also composed the inscription 
which was placed on the stone over the grave of Klop- 
stock (q. v.), who had been the friend of his youth, 
Stimulated by C. A. Droste (q. v.), he began a Geschich- 
te der Religion Jesu Christi, of which fourteen volumes 
appeared between 1806 and 1818. His patriotism in 
these later days was as evident as it had been in his 
youth, ‘The freedom of his expressions led to his be- 
ing placed under surveillance by the French invaders 
in 1812; and when the German rising took place in 
1813 he gave four sons to the army, and composed a 
number of patriotic hymns, But his day was almost 
over. The labor required for his history was exhaust- 
ing him. He turned his attention wholly upon the 
Scriptures, and wrote two edifying volumes entitled Be- 
trachtingen u. Beherzigungen der heil. Schrift, a life of 
Vincent de Paul, and a work styled Biichlein der Liebe, 
with which he closed his life. He died Dec. 5, 1819, call- 
ing with his dying breath on the “Mother of God,” and 
placing confidence in the intercession of saints, but, af- 


ter all, drinking in comfort and strength from the solid 
promises of the Scriptures, This, indeed, was the pe- 
culiarity of Stolberg’s Catholicism, that it was in the 
main, not Romish, but scriptural. His last words were. 
“ Blessed be Jesus Christ.” See Nicolov, F. L. (Graf zu 
Stolberg (Mayence, 1846); Von Bippen, Eutiner Skizzen, 
etc. (Weimar, 1859); Goethe, Wuhrheit und Dichtung, 
xviii; Voss, in Paulus’s Sophronizen, Wie ward Fr. 
Stolberg ein Unfreier? (Frankf.-on-the-Main, 1819); 
Stolberg, Kurze Abfertigung, etc. ( Hamb. 1820); Kater- 
kamp, Leben der Fürstin Amalie v. Gallitzin (2d ed. 
Münster, 1839); Schott, Voss u. Stolberg, etc. (Stuttgart. 
1850); Gesummelte Werke der Brüder Stolberg (Hamb. 
1825 sq., 20 vols.). 


Stole (oron), a Greek term for (1) a vesture or 
garment; (2) a vestment reaching to the feet. and 
worn by bishops and priests. This garment was orig- 
inally of white linen, but so early as the beginning of 
the 7th centurv some of the younger clergy of Spain 
had taken to “colored oraria” decked with gold, and 
were not even content with one only. See Mariott, 
Vestiarium Christiunum, p. 215. 

In more recent times the stole is a narrow band of 
silk or stuff, fringed at the ends, adorned with embruid- 
ery, and even jewels, worn on the left shoulder of dea- 
cons, when it is called orurium (q. v.), and round the 
neck of bishops and priests. It was, probably, like the 
maniple, at first a handkerchief or towel. It denotes 
the yoke of Jesus, or, as Tyndale states, the rope with 
which our Lord was bound to the pillar of scourging. 
That it is of ancient origin may be seen by the fact 
that the Council of Laodicea, A.D. 364, forbade its use 
to subdeacons, The fourth Council of Toledo savs that 
it is worn by a deacon on the left shoulder “ because he 
preaches,” and by a priest on the right shoulder that 
he may be ready for his ministrations. Anciently the 
stole was long, reaching nearly down to the feet. In 
the Western Church it is the custom for a priest, when 
ministering at the altar, to cross the stole on bis breast 
and put the ends through the girdle of the alb. This 
has become general since about the 13th century. <A 
bishop, as he wore a pectoral cross, wore his stole 
straight. The deacon, at mass, wears his stole over the 
left shoulder, fastened under the right arm. The stole 
is a symbol of jurisdiction, in which sense it is cve- 
stantly worn by the pope, even when not officiating. 
and there is a custom in Italy, illustrative of the same 
principle as to jurisdiction, of the parish priest, after be 
has administered extreme unction, leaving the stule 
upon the foot of the bed, not to be removed until the 
death or recovery of the patient. 

The stole of the Eastern priests, called orarwa, ve 
epitrachelion, is merely a long strip of silk or stuff mure 
than double the width of a Western stole, and with s 
hole in the middle of the upper part, through which 
the celebrant puts his head. It has an embroidered 
seam down the middle. 

In the Reformed Church the stole is still used under 
the slightly changed form of the scarf iq. v. Untu 
within the last few years the use of the stole or scarf 
was confined in the Reformed Church of England t» 
bishops, chaplains of the nobility, members of chapter 
and graduates in divinity: of late, however, it has ters 
generally worn by the London clergy. though with what 
authority is not clear. See ORNAMENTS, Ect LENAS 
TICAL. l 


Stolizein (croXiZey), a Greek term signifving ~» 
put the chrism robe on a person.” 

Stomacher (5°37°Mp, pethigil), some article -í 
female attire (Isa. iti, 24), the character of which m s 
mere matter of conjecture. The Sept. describes it a s 


variegated tunic (yirwy pecoropeupoc); the Vuke. » 
a species of girdle (fascia pectorulis), The wort 9 
evidently a compound, but its elements are uncerta:s. 
Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 1137) derives it from $*3 <72. 








STOMION 


with very much the same sense as in the Sept; Saal- 
schiitz (Archdol. i, 30) from 573 "MB, with the sense 
of “undisguised lust,” as applied to some particular 
kind of dress. The latest explanation (approved by 
First and Mtthlau) is that of Dietrich (Sem. Worterb. 


p. 290) from the Chald. 3B, fine linen (XAND, overgar- 
ment), with the noun-ending il (as in 2772"). See 
ATTIRE. 

Stomion Polos ADAON (Erópiov rwWrAwWY adawy) 


is the beginning of a hymn attributed to Clement of 
Alexandria, and is found at the close of his Padagogue. 
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STONE 


' 31), probably as being in a more natural state. The 
| Pheenicians were particularly famous for their skill in 
hewing stone (2 Sam. v, 11; 1 Kings v, 18). Stones 
were selected of certain colors in order to form orna- 
mental string - courses. In 1 Chron, xxix, 2 we find 
i enumerated “onyx stones and stones to be set, glister- 
| ing stones (lit. stones of eye-puint), and of divers colors 
(i. e. streaked with veins), and, all manner of precious 
stones, and marble stones” (comp. 2 Chron. iii, 6). They 
‘were also employed for pavements (2 Kings xvi, 17; 

| comp. Esth. i, 6). 
2. Large stones were used for closing the entrances 





It is the oldest Christian hymn extant, and is a sublime of caves (Josh. x, 18; Dan. vi, 17), sepulchres (Matt. 
but somewhat turgid sung of praise to the Logos, as | xxvii, 60; John xi, 38; xx, 1), and springs (Gen. xxix, 
the divine educator and leader of the “human race.” , 2). l 

The title ofthe hymn is”Ypvoç roù Zwripoç Xprorov, 3. Flint-stones (3¥ or YX) occasionally served the 
i. e. “ Hymn of the Saviour Christ,” and it addresses ' purpose of a knife, particularly for circumcision and sim- 
Christ as the leader of the youth, that he himself may ilar objects (Exod. iv, 25; Josh. v,2,3; comp. Herod. ii, 
gather them to praise him (ver. 1-8); then as the shep- ! 86; Plutarch, Nicias, 13; Catull. Carm. lxii, 5). See 


herd and king of the saints, that he may guide his 
sheep and rule over them (ver. 9-22); and, finally, as 
the Eternal Word, whose footsteps lead to heaven (ver. 
23-53). The first part runs thus in the original Greek : 
Troucov ræA\wy adawy, 
Trepov opyviSwv arAavev, 
Oiuk vnæv arpexns, 
Notwuyy apyv@y Bucida’ 
Tovs coves ageAcics naidas ayetpoy, 
Aiveiy ayiws, vuveiv advAws 
*AKGKOWS TTOMACLY 
Nacdwy nynropa Xprortoy. 
There are three English translations of this hymn: one 
by W. Wilson, in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. iv; Clement of Alexandria, i, 343 sq.: 
“ Bridle of colts untamed, 
Over our wills presiding 
Wing of unwandering birds, 
Our flight securely gniding. 
Rudder of youth unbending, 
Firm against adverse rhock ; 
Shepherd with wisdom tending 
Lambs of the royal flock ;” 


a second by.Mrs, Charles, in the Christian Life in Song, 
p. 44 sq.: 

“ Mouth of babes who cannot speak, 

Wing of nestlings who cannot fly,” etc. ; 
and a third by Saville, found in the Lyra Sacra (Lond. 
1865), p. 5, and adopted by Schaff in Christ in Song, p. 
675: 
“ Shepherd of tender youth, 
Guiding in love and truth,” etc. 

For the German translations, as well as for the litera- 
ture on this hymn, see the very learned article on the 
contents and structure of this hymn by Prof. Piper, in 
his Evangel. Kalender for 1868, p. 17-39. (B. P.) 

Stone (usually jAN, ében; but occasionally 3b, 
séla, or 3Y, tsúr, both of which are rather a rock; Nido, 
sometimes rérpoç or Wijgoc). In such rocky countries 
as Mount Sinai and Syria, stones were naturally of very 
frequent reference in Biblical language. See Rock. 

The kinds of ordinary stone mentioned by ancient 
and modern writers as found in Palestine (q. v.) are 
chiefly limestone (Isa. xxvii, 9) [especially marble 
(q. v.)] and sandstone; occasionally basalt (Josephus, 
Ant, viii, 7, 4), flint, and firestone (2 Macc. x, 3). (See 
Wagner, De Lapidibus Judaicis [Hal. 1724]). See 
MINERAL. 

The uses to which stones were applied in ancient 
Palestine were very various. 

1. They were used for the ordinary purposes of build- 
ing, and in this respect the most noticeable point is the 
very large size to which they occasionally run (Mark 
xiii, 1). Robinson gives the dimensions of one as 24 
feet long by 6 feet broad and 3 feet high (Pes. i, 233 ; 
see also p. 284, note). See Quarry. For most pub- 
lic edifices hewn stones were used. An exception was 
made in regard to altars, which were to be built of 
unhewn stone (Exod. xx, 25; Deut. xxvii, 5; Josh. viii, 
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4. Stones were further used as a munition of war for 
| slings (1 Sam. xvii, 40, 49), catapults (2 Chron. xxvi, 
14), and bows (Wisd. v, 22; comp. 1 Macc. vi, 51). Also 
as boundary marks (Deut. xix, 14; xxvii, 17; Job xxiv, 
2; Prov. xxii, 28; xxiii, 10): such were probably the 
stone of Bohan (Josh. xv,6; xviii, 17), the stone of Abel 
(1 Sam. vi, 15, 18), the stone Ezel (xx, 19), the great 
stone by Gibeon (2 Sam. xx, 8), and the stone Zoheleth 
(1 Kings i,9). Finally as weights for scales (Deut. 
xxv, 13; Prov. xvi, 11); and for mills (2 Sam. xi, 21). 
5. Large stones were set up to commemorate any re- 
markable events, as by Jacob at Bethel after his inter- 
view with Jehovah (Gen. xxviii, 18; xxxv, 14), and 
again when he made the covenant with Laban (xxxi, 
45): by Joshua after the passage of the Jordan (Josh. 
iv, 9); and by Samuel in token of his victory over the 
Philistines (1 Sam. vii, 12). See PILLAR. Similarly 
the Egyptian monarchs erected their stele at the far- 
thest point they reached (Herod. ii, 106). Such stones 
were occasionally consecrated by anointing, as instanced 
in the stone erected at Bethel (Gen. xxviii, 18). A sim- 
ilar practice existed in heathen countries, both in Asia 
and in Europe (see De Saulcy, Dead Sea, ii, 51, 52; 
Hackett, JUustra.of Script. p. 102; More, Pillar Stones 
of Scotland [ Edinb. 1865]). See ALTAR. By asingu- 
lar coincidence these stones were described in Pheenicia 
by a name very similar to Bethel, viz. betylia (Batrv- 
Ata), whence it has been surmised that the heathen 
name was derived from the scriptural one, or vice versa 
(Kalisch, Comm. in Gen. loc. cit.). But neither are the 
names actually identical, nor are the associations of a 
kindred nature; the bætylia were meteoric stones, and 
derived their sanctity from the belief that they had 
fallen from heaven, whereas the stone at Bethel was 
simply commemorative. See BETHEL. The only point 
of resemblance between the two consists in the custom 
of anointing—the anointed stones (ior Acrapol, Clem. 
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of acquittal, the stone 
that of election (Ben- 
gel, Gnum.); to the 
stones in the high- 
priest’s breastplate 
(Zullig) ; to the tick- 
ets presented to the 
victors at the public 
‘> games, securing them 
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pra SNe ENT E i SS oe fe ee te a ae 9. The use of stones 
z PES for tablets is alluded 
to in Exod. xxiv, 12 
and Josh. viii, 32; and 
SAN ; to this we may add 
Cromlech at Plas Newydd. the guide - stones to 
the cities of refuge 
Alex. Strom. vii, 302), which are frequently mentioned ! (see Schottgen, De Lapidibus Viulibus [ Lips. 1716 }). 
by ancient writers as objects of divine honor (Arnob, | and the mile-stones of the Roman period (comp. Otho, 
Adv. Gent. i, 39; Euseb. Prep. Evang. i, 10,18; Pliny, | Lex. Rabb. p. 362). See City. 
xxxvii, 51; Theophr. Char. 17; Pausan. x, 24, 5; see | 10. Stones for striking fire are mentioned in 2 Mace. 
Bellermann, Steine zu salben [Erf. 1793]), being prob- ; x, 3. 
ably aerolites. 11. Stones were prejudicial to the operations of bus- 
6. That the worship of stones prevailed among the | bandry ; hence the custom of spoiling an enemy’s field 
heathen nations surrounding Palestine (see Biedermann, by throwing quantities of stones upon it (2 Kings iii. 
De Lapidum Cultu [Frib. 1749]; Holling, De Betyl- i 19, 25), and, again, the necessity of gathering stones 
lis Vett. [Gron. 1715]; Falcconet, in the Mémoires de | previous to cultivation (Isa. v,2). Allusion is made to 
l'Acad. des Inscr, vi, 513 sq. [see StoNE-WoRSHIP]), and both these practices in Eccles. iii, 5 (“a time to cast 
was borrowed from them by apostate Israelites, appears | away stones, and a time to gather stones”). 
from Isa. lvii, 6, according to the ordinary rendering of | 12. The notice in Zech. xii, 3 of the ‘{ burdensome 
the passage ; but the original (pn bmn bra) ad- ; stone” is referred by Jerome to the custom of lifting 
mits of another sense—“ in the smooth (clear of wood) ` Stones as an exercise of strength, which he describes as 
places of the valley”—and no reliance can be placed on | being practiced in Judæa in his day (comp. Ecclus, vi 
a peculiar term introduced partly for the sake of alliter- | 21); but it may equally well be explained of a large 
ation. The ében maskith (M*DWS FIN), noticed in | CET Sone as a e eaen E ee ev Ib): 
Lev. xxvi, 1 (A.V. “image of stone”) has again been | ; Pe rae eer ae hardness o 
k XAVI £ ’ a, . sensibility (1 Sam. xxv, 37; Ezek. xi, 19; xxxvi, 26°. 
identified with the be ios the doubtful pants matih ; as well as firmness or strength, as in Gen. xlix, 24, where 
(comp. Numb. xxxiii, 52, “picture ;” Ezek. viii, 12,“im- | « the stone of Israel” is equivalent to “the rock of Is- 
agery”) being supposed to refer to devices engraven on rael” (2 Sam. xxiii, 3; Isa. xxx, 29). The members 
the stone. See Inou. The statue (matstsebah, M3272) | of the Church are called “ living stones,” as contributing 
of Baal is said to have been of stone and of a conical | to rear that living temple in which Christ, himself “a 
shape (Movers, Phön. i, 673), but this is hardly recon- | living stone,” is the chief or head of the corner (Eph. 
cilable with the statement of its being burned in 2 Kings | ii, 20-22; 1 Pet. ii, 4-8). See CoRNER-STONE. 
x, 26 (the correct reading of which would be matstsebah, STONE or Depication. An original stone, in- 
and not matstseboth). See STONEHENGE. scribed with the date of dedication, 1192, remains at 
7. Heaps of stones were piled up on various occasions: | Clee Church, Lincolnshire. 
as in token of a treaty (Gen. xxxi, 46), in which case a ; 
certain amount of sanctity probably attached to them 
(Homer, Od. xvi, 471); or over the grave of some no- 
torious offender (Josh. vii, 26; viii, 29; 2 Sam. xviii, 
17; see Propert. iv, 5, 75, for a similar custom among 
the Romans). See GALEED. The size of some of these 
heaps becomes very great from the custom prevalent 
among the Arabs that each passer-by adds a stone. 
Burckhardt mentions one near Damascus 20 feet long, 
2 feet high, and 3 feet broad (Syria, p. 46). A refer- 
ence to this practice is supposed by Gesenius to be cou- 
tained in Prov, xxvi, 8, which he renders “as a bag of 
gems in a heap of stones” (Thes. p. 1263). The Vul- 
gate has a curious version of this passage: “ Sicut qui 
mittit lapidem in acervum Mercurii.” 
8. The “white stone” (q. v.) noticed in Rev, ii, 17 i : 
has been variously regarded as referring to the pebble | any is much admired. 
of acquittal used in the Greek courts (Ovid, Met, xv, 41); Stone, Isaac, a Methodist Episcopal minister, ws 
to the lot cast in elections in Grecce; to both these born at Hoosick, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., March 28, 1797. 
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Stone, Cornelius, a minister of the Methodix 
Episcopal Church, was born at Jay, Me., and after a 
thorough collegiate and theological education, joinei 
the Maine Conference in 1841. In 1858 his declining 
health compelled him to abandon the work of the min- 
istry and retire to his paternal homestead. He twice 
represented his district in the State Legislature. He 
died at Jay, April 5, 1866. Mr. Stone was highly e- 
teemed as a faithful minister and an able and discreet 
legislator. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1% 
p. 106. 

Stone, Frank, an English artist, was born at Man- 
chester in 1800. He settled in London, and in 1851 was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy. Among 
his religious paintings, Christ and the Woman of Bek- 
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He was converted in 1816, admitted on trial as a travel- 
ling preacher in 1822, and tilled successively the fol- 
lowing circuits and stations: Herkimer, Westmoreland, 
Canajoharie, Otsego, Black River, Stockbridge, West- 
moreland, Rome, Verona, and Lowville, N. Y. In 1836 he 
was made presiding elder of Oswego District; in 1840-47 
he supplied Fulton, Weedsport, Potsdam, and Watertown 
stations; in 1847 he was made presiding elder of Adams 
District; in 1848 superannuated, after which he was sel- 
dom able to preach. He died Sept. 10, 1850. He was 
distinguished for the depth and genuineness of his hu- 
mility; he was also a man of great kindness, which was 
manifest in all his public ministrations and private in- 
tercourse with his fellow-men. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, iv, 616. (J. L.S.) 


Stone, John S., a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Madrid, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., in November, 1823. 
He enjoyed the training and counsel of earnest, devoted 
Christian parents, spent the most of the early part of his 
life in teaching, studied theology privately, was duly 
licensed by the St. Lawrence Association in 1852, com- 
menced his labors at Redford, N. Y., and was ordained 
by a Congregational Council in 1854. In June, 1860, he 
became pastor of the Church at Au Sable Forks, N. Y., 
which post he tilled with marked fidelity, until he was 
constrained to enter the service of the United States, 
and received a captain’s commission in 1862. He was 
killed in his first battle, May 16, 1864. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 225. 


Stone, Joseph, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in England about the year 1742. He emi- 
grated to America early in life, was admitted into the 
itinerancy in 1796, and appointed to Montgomery Circuit, 
in 1797-98 to Federal, in 1799 to Fairfax, in 1800-1 to 
Frederick, in 1802 to Huntington, in 1803 to Carlisle, 
in 1804 to Alleghany, in 1805 to Frederick, in 1806 to 
Winchester, in 1807-8 to Fairfax, in 1809 to Berkley, 
in 1810 to Loudon, Va.; and in 1811 the Conference 
granted him a superannuated relation, in which he was 
retained till death, Oct. 7, 1818. He was a plain, zeal- 
ous, and useful minister of the Gospel. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, i, 324; Stevens, Hist. of the M. 
E. Church, iv, 244; Bangs, Mist. of the M. E. Church, 
iii, 98. 

Stone, R. W., a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, was born in White County, Tenn., 
1846. He first united with the Baptist Church in 1869, 
but joined the Methodists the same year. He was svon 
after licensed to preach, and was admitted to the Louis- 
ville Conference in 1869, but died in Allen County, Ky., 
Feb. 24, 1873. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Ch., South, 1873, p. 866. ' 


Stone, Samuel, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Hertford, England, and was educated at Eman- 
uel College, Cambridge. He then studied divinity under 
the instruction of Rev. Richard Blackerby. Being a Non- 
conformist, he resolved to seek the more congenial at- 
mosphere of New England, and arrived in America Sept. 
4,1633. On Oct. 11 following a Church was organized 
at Newtown, Conn., of which he was ordained teacher, 
Mr. Hooker being ordained pastor. In June, 1636, near- 
ly the whole Church, including pastor and teacher, re- 
moved to Hartford, where Mr. Stone labored with Mr. 
Hooker for fourteen years, and then became sole pastor. 
This position he retained until his death, July 26, 1663. 
The latter part of his ministry was embittered by a vi- 
olent controversy in the Church, originating in a dis- 
pute on some ecclesiastical topic between himself and a 
Mr. Goodwin, a ruling elder. The origin of the misun- 
derstanding is unknown. Mr. Stone published a Dis- 
course on the Logical Notion ofa Congregational Church 
(Lond. 1652) ; and left in MS. a work against Antinomi- 
anism, and a body of divinity. See Sprague, Annuals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 37. 


Stone, Timothy, a Congregational minister, was 
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| born July 23 (O. S.), 1742, and entered Yale College in 
| 1759, from which he graduated in due course. After 
his graduation he taught school in North Branford, 
| studied theology under Rev. Mr. Brinsmade, of Judea 
(new Washington), Conn., and was licensed to preach 
by the New Haven Association, Sept. 24, 1765. He 
preached for some time in Hanover, and was then set- 
| tled at Goshen, Conn., Sept. 30, 1767; and while there dis- 
continued the use of the “ Half-way Covenant,” i. e. of 
admitting to baptism the children of parents who pro- 
fessed a belief in Christianity, and were not immoral in 
their lives, though they did not partake of the ordi- 
nance of the supper. About the year 1790 he preached 
the Concio ad Clerum at Yale. He died May 12, 1797. 
The following is a list of Mr. Stone’s publications: A 
Sermon on Selfishness (1778) :—Sermon on the Death 
of Madam Faith Trumbull (1780) :— Election Sermon 
(1792) :—and Ordination Sermon (1794). See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 631. 


Stone, William Murray, D.D., an Episcopal 
clergyman, was born in Somerset County, Md., June 1, 
/ 1779, and graduated from Washington College, Kent 
| Co., Md. He studied divinity under Rev. George Da- 
shiell, Baltimore; was ordained deacon by bishop Clag- 
| gett, May 17, 1802; and priest, by the same prelate, 
Dec. 27, 1803. Soon after his ordination as deacon he 
| was called to the rectorship of Stepney Parish, where he 
| remained until, in 1829, he removed to Chester Parish. 
i He was chosen bishop of Maryland June 1, 1830, and 
consecrated Oct. 21. He died Feb. 26,1837. The hon- 
orary degree of D.D. was conferred upon bim by Colum- 
bia College in 1830. He published, A Charge (1831) : 
—Pastoral Letter (1835) :—and A Sermon (1835). See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 484. 


Stone, William Rodman, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Portsmouth, 
N. H., July 25, 1798, but removed in childhood, with his 
parents, to Boston. In his twenty-second year he united 
with the Church; and in June, 1825, joined the New 
England Conference on probation. He served in the 
regular pastorate until 1854, when he was appointed 
city missionary in Cambridge, and two years after the 
chaplaincy of the Middlesex County House of Correc- 
tion was added to his labors. In these fields of labor he 
continued until the infirmities of age confined him to 
his home. He died at Cambridge, June 27, 1875. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 69. 


Stonehenge (Sax. Stanhengist, hanging stones), a 
very remarkable structure, composed of large artificial- 
ly raised monoliths, situated on Salisbury Plain, two 
miles from Amesbury, in Wiltshire. Its neighborhood 
abounds in sepulchral tumuli, in many of which an- 
cient British remains have been found. The fabric of 
Stonehenge was comparatively entire in the early part 
of this century, but it is now very much defaced. When 
entire, it consisted of two concentric circles, enclosing 
two ellipses, the whole surrounded by a double mound 
and ditch circular in form. Outside of the boundary 
was a single upright stone, and the approach was by an 
avenue from the north-east, bounded on each side by a 
mound or ditch. The outer circle consisted of thirty 

blocks of sandstone, fixed upright at intervals of three 
| and a half feet, and connected at the top by a continu- 
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ous series of imposts, sixteen feet fromthe ground. The 
blocks were all square and rough-hewn, dovetailed to 
each other, and fitted, by mortise-holes in their under- 
sides, to knobs in the uprights. About nine feet within 
this peristyle was the inner circle, composed of thinty 
unhewn granite pillars, from five to six feet in height. 
The grandest part of Stonehenge was the ellipse inside 
the circle, formed of ten or twelve blocks of sandstone, 
from sixteen to twenty-two feet in height, arranged in 
pairs, each pair separate, and furnished with an impost, 
so as to form five or six trilithons. Within these tril- 
ithons was the inner ellipse, composed of nineteen up- 
rights of granite, similar in size to those of the inner 
circle; and in the cell thus formed was the so-called al- 
tar, a large slab of blue marble. There has been much 
speculation regarding the origin and purpose of Stone- 
henge, which are still involved in much obscurity. In 
modern times the most prevalent opinion has been that, 
in common with other similar structures elsewhere, it 
was a temple for Druidical worship; but this belief has 
been somewhat shaken by the discovery of the sepul- 
chral character of many other monuments which had 
been also presumed to be Druidical. The circular form 
has also suggested the idea of a connection with the 
worship of the sun; and Stonehenge may possibly have 
been used for the religious rites of various successive 
races and creeds; and also as a court of justice or bat- 
tle-ring for judicial combats. 


Stonehouse, James, Sir, an English baronet and 
clergyman, was born near Abingdon, Berkshire, July 20, 
1716. He succeeded to the title of baronet late in life, 
by the death of his relative, Sir James Stonehouse. Ed- 
ucated at Winchester School, he entered St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. where he took his master’s degree in 1739, 
and his degrees in medicine 1742 and 1745. After sev- 
eral more years devoted to the study of medicine at 
home and abroad, he settled in Northampton, where he 
had a very extensive practice. After practicing for 
twenty years, he left his profession, with the purpose of 
entering the ministry. He was ordained deacon and priest 
in two successive weeks, by special favor of the bishop 
of Hereford; and in 1764 was presented to the living of 
Little Cheverell, and in 1779 to that of Great Cheverell. 
He died at Bristol- Wells, Dec. 8, 1795. Having .im- 
bibed infidel notions from Dr. Nichols, one of his instruct- 
ors, he wrote a keen pamphlet against revealed religion, 
the third edition of which, however, he burned. Great- 
ly regretting his former acts of opposition, he devoted 
himself to his work as minister, and also wrote several 
tracts: Considerations on Some Particular Sins, and on 
the Means of Doing Good Bodily and Spiritually :—St. 
Paul’s Exhortation and Motive to Support the Weak or 
Sick Poor:—A Short Explanation of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, etc. :—Hints to a Curate for the Man- 
agement of a Parish :-—A Serious Address to the Parish- 
toners of Great Cheverell. 

Stones, Cut, Hewn, or SQUARED. See Mason. 

STONES, Precious. The reader is referred to the 
separate articles, such as AGATE, CARBUNCLE, SARDO- 


NYX, etc., for such information as it has been possible 
to obtain on the various gems mentioned in the Bible. 


The identification of many of the Hebrew names of} inferior only to the diamond in hardness. 
MANT. There is no proof that the diamond was known 
to the ancient Orientals, and it certainly must be ban- 
ished from the list of engraved stones which made the 
sacerdotal breastplate; for the diamond can be cut 
only by abrasion with its own powder, or by friction 
with another diamond; and this, even in the hands of 
a well-practiced artist, is a work of most patient labor 
and of considerable difficulty; and it is not likely that 

‘the Hebrews, or any other Oriental people, were able 
to engrave a name upon a diamond as upon a sicnet 
ring. 
twelve stones of the breastplate were of great size and 
extraordinary beauty. 
taining their size; probably they were nearly an inch 


precious stones is a task of considerable difficulty. 
Sometimes we have no further clue to aid us in the de- 
termination of a name than the mere derivation of the 
word, which derivation is always too vague to be of 
any service, as it merely expresses some quality often 
common to many precions stones, As far, however, as 
regards the stones of the high-priest’s breastplate, it 
must be remembered that the authority of Josephus, 
who had frequent opportunities of seeing it worn, is 
preferable to any other, The Vulg. agrees with his 
nomenclature, and in Jerome's time the breastplate 
was still to be inspected in the Temple of Concord ; 
hence this agreement of the two is of preat weight. 
The Sept, Vulg., and Josephus are all agreed as to the 
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names of the stones; there is, however, some little dif- 
ference as to their relative positions in the breastplate: 
thus the tagmc¢, which, according to Josephus, occu- 
pies the second place in the third row, is by the Sept. 
and Vulg. put in the third place. 
sition occurs with respect to the apéeSvoroc and the 
ayarnge in the third row. 
of the more usual gems, which have probably remained 
fixed the last two thousand years, affurd us also sume 
approximations to the Hebrew nomenclature; still, 
as intimated above, there is much that can only be 
regarded as conjecture in attempts at identification. 
Precious stones are frequently alluded to in the Holy 
Scriptures; they were known and very highly valued 
in the earliest times. The onyx stone, fine specimens 
of which are still of great value, is expressly mentioned 
by Moses as being found in the land of Havilah. 
sard and sardonyx, the amethyst or rose-quartz, with 
many agates and other varieties of quartz, were doubt- 
less the best known and most readily procured. 
stones, and stones to be set, glistering stones and of di- 
vers colors, and all manner of precious stones,” were 
among the articles collected by David for the Temple 
(1 Chron. xxix, 2). The Tyrians traded in precious 
stones supplied by Syria (Ezek. xxvii, 16), and the 
robes of their king were covered with the most brilliant 
gems. 
Arabia, and doubtless India and Ceylon, supplied the 
markets of Tyre with various precious stones. 


from the very earliest times. 
(Anc. Egypt. [ Lond. 1854 ], ii,67), “The Israelites learned 
the art of cutting and engraving stones from the Egyp- 
tians.” 
much of the art from this skilful nation, but it is prob- 
able that it was known to them long before their so- 
journ in Egypt: for we read in Gen. xxxviii, 18, that 
when Tamar desired a pledge Judah gave her his sig- 
net. which we may safely conclude was engraved with 
some device. 
were engraved each one with the name of one of the 
tribes (Exod. xxviii, 17-21), 
donyx) stones which formed the high-priest’s shoulder- 
pieces were engraved with the names of the twelve 
tribes—six on one stone and six on the other—“ with 
the work of an engraver in stone like the engrarings of 
a signet.” See also Exod, xxviii, 36, “like the engravings 
of a signet.” 
diamond was known to the early nations of antiquity. 
The A. V. gives it as the rendering of the Heb. Yaha- 
lém, (B53), but it is probable that the jasper. is in- 
tended. Sir G. Wilkinson is of opinion that the an- 
cient Egyptians were acquainted with the diamond, 
and used it for engraving (ii, 67). Beckmann, on the 
other hand, maintains that the use of the diamond was 
unknown even to the Greeks and Romans: “f must 
confess that I have found no proofs that the ancients 
cut glass with a diamond” (Hist. of Inventions, ii. 87, 
Bohn’s ed.). The substance used for polishing: precious 
stones by the ancieut Hebrews and Egyptians was em- 
ery powder or the emery stone (corundum), a mineral 
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A similar transpo- 


The modern Arabic names 


The 


“Onyx 


The merchants of Sheba and Raamah in South 


The art of engraving on precious stones was known 
Sir G. Wilkinson savs 


There can be no doubt that they did learn 


The twelve stones of the breastplate 


The two onyx (or sar- 


It is an undecided question whether the 


See ADA- 


Again, Josephus tells us (Ant. iii, 7,5) that the 


We have no means of ascer- 
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square; at any rate, a diamond only halr that size, with 
the tive letters of 45521 (Zebulun) engraved on it— 
for, as he was the sixth son of Jacob (Gen. xxx, 20), 
his name would occupy the third place in the second 
row —is quite out of the question, and cannot possibly 
be the Fuhalom of the breastplate. 

Perhaps the stone called " ligure” by the A. V. has 
been the subject of more discussion than any other of 
the precious stones mentioned in the Bible. In our ar- 
ticle on that subject we were of opinion that the stone 
denoted was probably tourmaline. We objected to the 
* hyacinth stone” representing the lyncurium of the an- 
cients, because of its not possessing attractive powers in 
any marked degree, as we supposed and had been in- 
formed by a well-known jeweller. It appears, how- 
ever, from a communication recently made by Mr. 
King, that the Ayacinth (zircon) is highly electric 
when rubbed. He states he is practically convinced 
of this fact, although he allows that highly electric 
powers are not usually attributed to it by mineralo- 
gists. Mr. King asserts that our hyacinth (jucinth, 
zircon) was greatly used fur engraving on by Greeks, 
Romans, and Persians, and that numerous intaglios in 
it exist of the age of Theophrastus, ‘The ancient ya- 
ctathus was our sapphire, as Solinus shows. 

Precious stones are used in Scripture in a figurative 
sense to signify value, beauty, durability, etc., in those 
objects with which they are compared (see Cant. v, 14; 
Isa. liv, 11,12; Lam.iv,7; Rev.iv,3; xxi, 10-21). As 
to the precious stones in the breastplate of the bigh- 
priest, see Josephus, Ant, iii, 7, 5; Epiphanius, IMepi 
ray «3 Niwy trav oytwy iv T. orod. r. 'Aapwy, in 
Epiphanii Opusc. ed. Petavius (Cologne, 1682), it, 225- 
232: this treatise has been edited separately by Ges- 
ner [ Conr. ], De Omni Rerum Fossil. Genere, etc. (Tiguri, 

1565), and by Hiller, the author of the //ierophyticon, 
in his Syntagmata Hermeneutica (Titbing. 1711), p. 83; 
Braun, De Vestitu Sacerdotum Hebreorum (Amstel. 
1680; 2d ed. 1698), lib. ii, c.7 and 8; Bellermann, Die 
Urim und Thummim die ältesten Gemmen (Berlin, 1824) ; 
Rosenmiiller, The Mineralogy of the Bible, in Biblical 
Cabinet, vol. xxvii. See GEM. 


Stone-squarer. 


Stone-worship. One of the earliest modes of 
commemorating any remarkable event was to erect a 
pillar of stone or to set up heaps of stone. These in 
course of time came to be looked upon as sacred, and 
even to be worshipped. The stone which Jacob anoint- 
ed and set up at Bethel is the tirst instance on record 
of a consecrated pillar, and Vossius alleges that, at an 
after-period, it became an object of worship, and was 
conveyed by the Jews to Jerusalem, where it remained 
even after the city was destroyed by the Romans. Ac- 
cording to Bochart, the Phoenicians worshipped Jacob's 
pillar: but whether this was the case or not, we know, 
on the authority of Sanchoniathon, that they had their 
own befylia, or anointed stones, to which they paid di- 
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| vine honors. These, in all probability, were aerolites, 
| or meteoric stones, as indeed appears to be indicated in 
| the fact that Sanchoniathon traces their origin to Ura- 
nus, or the heavens. Eusebius goes so far as to allege 
that these stones were believed to have souls, and. ac- 
| cordingly, they were consulted in cases of emergency, 
as being tit exponents to the will of Deity, Herodian 
refers to a stone of this kind as being consecrated 
to the sun under the name of Heliogabalus, and pre- 
served in a temple sacred to him in Syria, “where,” 
he says, “there stands not anv image made with 
hands, as among the Greeks and Romans, to represent 
the god, but there is a very large stone, round at 
the bottom, and terminating in a point, of a conical 
form, and of a black color, which they say fell down 
from Jupiter.” Sacred stones have frequently been 
worshipped by heathen nations, the Druids, etc., aad 
traces of the practice are even yet to be found. See 
STONE. 
Stoning (P9, Das [ Talmudic, M>"PO]; AIdZw, 
AcJoBoAéw), as a mode of capital punishment, was or- 
dained by the Mosaic law (see the Mishna, Sanhedr. 
vii, viii) for the following classes of criminals: 1. All 
who trenched upon the honor of Jehovah, i. e. idolaters 
(Lev. xx, 2; Deut. xvii, 2 sq.) and enticers to idolatry 
(xiii, 6 sq.) 3 all blasphemers (Lev. xxiv, 10 sq.; comp. 
1 Kings xxi, 10 sq.; Acts vi, 13; vii, 56 8q.), Sabbath- 
breakers (Numb. xv, 32 sq.), fortune-tellers and sooth- 
sayers (Lev. xx, 27); also false prophets (Deut. xiii, 6; 
comp. ver. 11; Mishna, Sanhedr. xi, 1); in fine, those 
who had shared in any accursed thing (Josh. vii, 25). 
See ACCURSED, 2. Notoriously and incorrigibly dis- 
obedient sons (Deut. xxi, 18 sq.). 3. Brides whose 
tokens of virginity were wanting (xxii, 20 sq.); and so 
an affianced woman who had complied with a seducer, 
together with the seducer himself (ver. 23 sq.). Ac- 
cording to Jewish criminal procedure (Mishna, Sanhedr. 
vii, 4), the same penalty was incurred by those who 
cursed their parents, or had sexual connection with 
their mother (or step-mother), or daughter-in-law, or 
with a beast. In the Mosaic statute these last crimes 
are classed together (Lev. xx, 9 sq.), but no special 
mode of execution is prescribed; the connection, how- 
ever, seems to point to stoning (comp. Ezek. xvi, 40; 
xxiii, 47; John viii, 5). Finally, Moses enacted this 
punishment in one case for an animal, namely, one that 
had been the means of destroving a human life (Exod. 
xxi, 28 sq.; the same is presumable in Lev. xx, 15 sq.). 
See Law. 
The process of stoning is nowhere described in the 
Bible; it only appears that the place of execution was 
outside the city (Lev. xxiv, 14; Numb. xv, 36; 1 Kings 
xxi, 10, 13; Acts vii, 56; comp. Mishna, Sanhedr. vi, 
l sq.), and that the witnesses threw the first stone upon 
the culprit (Deut. vii, 7; Acts vii, 57 sq.), in order to do 
| which they divested themselves of their outer garments 
so as to have the freer use of their hands (doc. cit.). The 
Talmudists give greater details as to the execution 

(Mishna, Sunhedr. vi, 3, 4; comp. Winer, Chrestom, 
Accord- 
ing to them, the offender, if of the male sex, was whol- 
ly divested of clothing down to the private parts, and 
if of the female sex, both before and behind; and then, 
after being raised upon a scaffold twice as high as a 
man, was thrown down backwards by one of the wit- 
esses. If he was thereby killed, the penalty thus ful- 
filled upon him was called MTI, impulsio; but if 
he survived this shock, it became the duty of the other 
witness to cast a large stone (see Lightfoot, Mor. Heb. 
p. 420) upon the criminal’s heart; and if this were not 
fatal, the bystanders were to fall to stoning, According 
to some rabbins (as Maimonides), the condemned man 
was treated to a bitter draught (wine mingled with 
myrrh or gall), in order to stupefy him. See Cruci- 
FIXION, How much of these details is of ancient or- 
igin it is impossible to determine. The precipitation 
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of the culprit may have arisen from a false interpreta- | tle ceremony, and decides nearly in accordance with the 


tion of Exod. xix, 13 (see B. Michaelis, in Pott’s Syl- 
loge, iv, 186); but this is improbable, and the allegations 
against this Talmudical mode of lapidation (Heinii Dis- 
sert. p. 145 sq.; Carpzov, Appar. Crit. p. 584) are with- 
out weight. Moreover, stoning was a frequent resort 
of a mob (a very old practice, Exod. viii, 26; xvii, 4), 
in order to avenge itself on the spot upon such as had 
excited popular ill-will (1 Sam. xxx, 6; 2 Chron. xxiv, 
21; 2 Macc. i, 16; Matt. xxi, 35; Luke xx, 6; John x, 
31 sq.: xi, 8; Acts v, 26; 2 Cor. xi, 25; Josephus, Ant. 
xiv, 2,1; xvi, 10,5; War, ii, 1,3; 19,5; Life, 13, 58), 
even among the Jewish [and heathen] populace in for- 
eign cities (Acts xiv, 5,19). It was likewise resorted 
to by the Greek rabble (Herod. ix, 5; Thucyd. v, 60; 
Pausan. viii, 5, 8; lian. Var. Hist. v, 19; Curtius, vii, 
2, 1; see Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterth. ii, 790 8q.), al- 
though the legitimate practice of stoning occurs among 
the Greeks, i. e. Macedonians (Curtius, vi, 11,38; Schol. 
ad Eurip. Orest. p. 432); so among the Spaniards 
(Strabo, iii, 155) and Persians (Ctesias, Fragm. c. 45, 
50); even the provincial officers used this punishment 
(against the Jews) (Philo, Opp. ii, 542), B. Michaelis 
adduces an example among the Germans in the Middle 
Ages (De Judiciis Penisque Capit. § 6). See, generally, 
Carpzov, Appar. Crit. p. 583 sq.; Selden, Jus Nat. et 
Gent. p. 584 sq.; Ring, De Lapidatione Hebreor. (Frcf. 
1716). See PUNISHMENT. 


Stool, in an ecclesiastical sense, is a seat for aco- 
lytes, servers, and attendant clerks in the services of the 
Church. 

STOOL or REPENTANCE, an elevated seat in a Scot- 
tish Church, on which persons were formerly compelled 
to sit as a punishment for having committed certain of 
the deadly sins. 

Stoole, an old form of Stoo. (q. v.). 

Stools. The word thus rendered in the A, V. at 
Exod. i, 16 (07238, obndyim) is the dual of j2%, oben, 
usually thought to be equivalent to jAN, ében, a stone, 
and in this form only occurs there and in Jer. xviii, 3. 
In the latter passage it undeniably means a potter's 
wheel [see POTTER]; but what it denotes in the former, 
or how to reconcile with the use of the word in the lat- 
ter text any interpretation which can be assigned to it 
in the former, is a question which (see Rosenmiiller, ad 
loc.) has mightily exercised the ingenuity and patience 
of critics and philologers. The meaning appears to 
have been doubtful even of old, and the ancient ver- 
sions are much at variance. The Sept. evades the diffi- 
culty by the general expression örav wot mpòç ry 
rixrecyv, “when they are about to be delivered,” and is 
followed by the Vulg., “Et partus tempus advenerit ;” 
but our version is more definite, and has “and see them 
upon the stools.” This goes upon the notion that the 
word denotes a particular kind of open stool or chair 
constructed for the purpose of delivering pregnant wom- 
en. The usages of the East do not, however, acquaint 
us with any such utensil, the employment of which, in- 
deed, is not in accordance with the simple manners of 
ancient times, Others, therefore, suppose the word to 
denote stone or other bathing-troughs, in which it was 
usual to lave new-born infants. This conjecture is so 
far probable that the midwife, if inclined to obey the 
royal mandate, could then destroy the child without 
check or observation. Accordingly, this interpretation 
is preferred by Gesenius (Thesaur. s. v. AN), quoting 
in illustration Theévenot (/tin. ii, 98), who states “ that 
the kings of Persia are so afraid of being deprived of 
that power which they abuse, and are so apprehensive 
of being dethroned, that they cause the male children 
of their female relations to be destroyed in the stone 
bathing-troughs in which newly born children are 
laved.” The question, however, is not as to the exist- 
ence of the custom, but its application to the case in 
view. Prof. Lee treats the preceding opinions with lit- 








Sept. and other ancient versions, none of which, as he 
remarks, say anything about wash-pots, stools, or tbe 
like. He then gives reasons for understanding the 
command of Pharaoh thus: “ Observe, look carefully on 
the two occasions (i.e. in which either a male or female 
child is born). If it be a son, then,” ete.— Kitto. Sai 
others (as Knobel, Muhlau, etc.) prefer the explanation 
of Ibn-Gaanach, Jos. Kimchi, and Parchon, that the 
word signifies the uterus (from 133) or the female pe- 
denda (from the resemblance of the parts to the genera- 
tive power of the potter's wheel), i. e.“ when ye observe 
the obnayim of the Hebrew women,” at the moment of 
parturition. But this interpretation seems even more 
strained than the preceding ones. As the sex could 
only be discovered by inspecting the child itself, the 
word probably refers to this directly, either in the sense 
of testiculi, or from the radical import of j2N, which is 
to separate, i. e. distinguish (see Meier, in the Stud. u. 
Krit. 1842, p. 1050). See the Magaz. fiir bibl. Lit. i. 
28; Stud. u. Krit. 1834, i, 81, 626; Kraft, De Pietate 
Obstetricum (Jen. 1744). See MIDWIFE. 
Stope, or Stoppe. See Stroup. 


Stopford, WiıLLiam K., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Dublin, Ireland, July 9. 
1809. At the age of ten years he gave evidence of cow- 
version. He came to the United States about 1327, and 
in 1833 was received on trial into the New York Eax 
Conference. He occupied very many important ap- 
pointments, and labored in them faithfully and with 
success. He died June 25, 1852. See Minutes of An 
nual Conferences, 1853, p. 211. 


Storax occurs only in Ecclus. xxiv, 15, as a ren- 
dering of craxrn, stacte: “I gave a sweet smell like 
cinnamon and aspalathus, and I yielded a pleasant 
odor like the best myrrh, as galbanum, and onyx, and 
sweet storax, and as the fume of frankincense in the tab- 
ernacle.” In Gen, xxxvii, 25, Aquila renders 23. 
“ spicery,” by orvpat, as also in xliii, 11, where he is 
followed by the Vulg. Sweet storax is mentioned by 
various Greek writers, from the time of Hippocrates to 
that of Dioscorides. Several kinds of it were known, 
varying chiefly in the form in which it was obtained or 
the degree of adulteration to which it had been subject- 
ed. Most of the kinds are still known in commerce. It 
is obtained by incisions made in the bark of the tree 
called styrax officinale by botanists. This tree is a na- 
tive of Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, and is 
about twenty feet high, with leaves like those of the 
quince, and flowers somewhat resembling those of the 
orange. Storax was and is still much esteemed, both 
as an incense and for its medical properties. It consists 
chiefly of resin, a volatile oil, and some benzoic acid. 
It has a grateful balsamic odor, which no doubt made it 
valued in ancient times. See Spicr. 


Storch, Nicuo as, founder of the religious doctrines 
of the Anabaptists (q. v.), was born at Stolberg, Saxony. 
about 1490, and was therefore a young man when Lather 
commenced preaching the doctrines of the Reformation. 
He went much further than Luther.in proscribing an- 
cient authorities, for he denounced all external docu- 
ments and traditions whatsoever, and, accepting no book 
but the Bible, he taught his disciples to renounce the 
study of literature and theology, and trust to the spirit 
of God to enlighten their understandings. He insisted, 
also, on the necessity of rebaptism when that ceremony 
had been performed in infancy, on the principle that it 
was an act of faith and could not otherwise be valid. 
Neither Calvin nor Luther could tolerate these doctrines, 
and they became still more hateful to the princes of Ger- 
many when political ends and the doctrine of the com- 
munity of goods were associated with them. For vears 
previous the poor half-starved and half-naked serfs of 
Germany had been accustomed to assemble in great num- 
bers, and, with “ Bread and Cheese” inscribed on their 
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banners, had threatened the complete overthrow of the 
existing state of society. Storch gained many proselytes 
in Suabia, Thuringia, etc., which fact led to much blood- 
shed ; and at length the elector of Saxony, at the press- 
ing instance of Luther, banished their spiritual guide, 
in addition to executing their political, in the person of 
Münzer, in 1525. Storch was a man of the most ami- 
able disposition; but the Baptists of the present day 
deny all connection with his party, to avoid the odium 
belonging to these scenes of turbulence. He died in his 
retreat at Munich in 1530. 

Storchenau, Sicismunn, a German Jesuit, was 
born in 1731 at Hollenburg. In 1747 he joined the S4- 
ciety of Jesus, lectured at the University of Vienna on 
philosophy, and suffered himself to be sometimes influ- 
enced by the principles of modern philosophy. When 
his order was abolished he retired to Klagenfurt, where 
he died in 1797. He wrote, /nstitutiones Logice et Meta- 
physice (Vienna, 1769-71):— Philosophy of Religion 
(Augsb. 1773-81, 7 vols.). See Regensburger Conversu- 
tions-Lerikon, s.v. (B. P.) 

Store. See Derosirt. 


Store-city (miso “93, ir miskendth, city of | 
magazines, 1 Kings 1x, 19; 2 Chron. yii, 4,6; xvi, 4; 
xvii, 12; “treasure-city,” Exod. i, 11; “store - house,” | 
2 Chron. xxxii, 28), a place of depòsit, or entrepôt, for | 
merchandise. See STORE-HOUSE. | 

Store-house ("S38, ofsdr, 1 Chron. xxvii, 25; 
Psa. xxxiii, 7; Mal. iii, 10, a treasury, as elsewhere usu- 
ally rendered; SON, asam, a receptacle for provisions, ! 
Deut. xxviil, 8; e barn,” Prov. iii, 10; the modem mat- 
murdt, usually underground in the East; DSN, maa- 
bus, Jer. 1, 26, a granary; 230%, miskendh, a maga- 
zine, Exod. i, 11; 2 Kings xxxii, 28; elsewhere “ store- 
city ;” rapeioy, Luke xii, 24, Ecclus. xxix, 12, elsewhere 
“closet”), According to Gen. xli, 48, 49, Joseph built 
store-houses in Egypt, in which he laid up the super- 
abundance of corn against the years of dearth. From 
the monuments we learn that such store-houses were 
common. The form of one of those ancient granaries 
is exhibited in a painting of the tomb of Rotei at Beni- 
Hassan. It consists of a double range of structures re- 
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Ancient Egyptian Store-house for Grain. 


sembling ovens, built of brick, with an opening at the 
top and a shutter in the side. A flight of stairs gives 
access to the top of these receptacles, into which the 
grain, measured and noted, is poured till they are full. 
The mode of emptying them was to open the shutter in 
the side, See GRANARY. 


Stork (MYOM, chasiddh ; translated indifferently 
by the Sept. doica, tow, towlioc, TEAEKAY ; Vulg. he- 
rodio, herodius, milvus; A.V. “stork,” except in Job 
xxxix, 13, where it is translated “wing” [“ stork” in 
the marg.]; but there is some question as to the cor- 
rect reading in this passage). See Ostrricu. In the 
following account we present the ancient and the mod- 
ern information. | 
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I. Identification of the Scriptural Allusions. — The 
Sept. does not seem to have recognised the stork under 
the Hebrew term '3"OM, otherwise it could scarcely 
have missed the obvious rendering of xedapyv¢, or have 
adopted in two instances the phonetic representation of 
the original aoi¢a (whence, no doubt, Hesych. doç, cl- 
ĉoç prtov). It is singular that a bird go conspicuous 
and familiar as the stork must have been both in Egypt 
and Palestine should have escaped notice by the Scpt., 
but there can be no doubt of the correctness of the ren- 
dering of the A.V. The Hebrew term is derived from 
the root TOM, whence TOM, “kindness,” from the ma- 
ternal and filial affection of which this bird has been in 
all ages the type. 

There are two kinds of stork, the Ciconia alba and 
the C. nigra. In Egypt the two species collectively 
are called anaseh, the white, more particularly, belari ; 
in Arabic zakid, zadig (?), abuhist, heklek, hegleg, and 
haji luglug, the three last mentioned expressing the pe- 
culiar clatter which storks make with their bills, and 
haji, or pilgrim, denoting their migratory habits. This 
| quality several of the Western names likewise indicate, 
while our word stork, albeit the Greek oropy implies 
natural affection, is an appellation which extends to the 
Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, German, Hungarian, Lettish, 
and Wallachian languages, and is presumed originally 
to have been stor eger, i.e. migrating heron, with which 
the Greek agrees in sound but has no affinity of mean- 
ing, though it corroborates the interpretation of chasi- 
| duh in the Hebrew, similarly implying affection, piety, 
mercy, and gratitude. This name results from a belief, 
general through all ancient Asia, in the attachment of 
these birds to each other; of the young towards the old, 
and of the parents towards their young. But the latter 
part of this opinion is alone verified by the moderns, in 
cases where the mother bird has perished while endeav- 
oring to save her progeny. This occurred in the great 
fire at Delft, and more recently at the battle of Fried- 
land, where, a fir-tree with a stork’s nest in it being set 
on fire by a howitzer-shell, the female made repeated 
efforts to extricate her young, and, at length, as in the 
other case, was seen to sink in the flames. Without, 
therefore, admitting the exaggerated reports or the pop- 
ular opinions of the East respecting the stork, enough 
is shown to justify the identi- 
fication of chasiduh with that 
bird, notwithstanding that 
some learned commentators 
have referred the word to her- 
on, and to several other birds, 
though none upon investiga- 
tion are found to unite in the 
same degree the qualities which 
are ascribed to the species in 
Lev. xi, 19; Deut. xiv, 18; Job 
xxxix, 13, Psa. civ, 17; Jer. 
vili, 7; Zech. v, 9. 

A gyst, the Russian (?) name 
of the stork according to Mer- 
rick, does not appear to be re- 
lated to the Hebrew, unless it 
could be shown that the Esthonian aigr, or aigro, ap- 
plied to the same bird, and the old Teutonic azgel, Da- 
nish hegre, Italian and Provencal artone, aigron, de- 
nominations of the common heron, are from the same 
source, and not primitive appellatives in the great North- 
ern family of languages, which, it must be confessed, are 
not solitary examples in vocabularies so remote from 
each other. Of the smaller-sized, more solitary, black 
stork, no mention need be made in this place, because 
it is evidently not the bird referred to in the sacred 
writers. 

II. Description and Habits.—1. Generally. — Storks 
are about a foot less in height than the crane, measur- 


ing only three feet six inches from the tip of the bill to 
the end of the toes, and nearly the same to the end of 


scarlet color; the toes are partially webbed, the nails at 
the extremities flat, and but little pointed beyond the 
tips of the joints, The orbits are blackish, but the 
whole bird is white, with the exception of a few scapu- 
lars, the greater wing-covers, and all the quills, which 
are deep black; these are doubly scalloped out, with 
those nearest the body almost as long as the very fore- 
most in the wing. This is a provision of nature en- 
abling the bird more effectually to sustain its after- 
weight in the air—a faculty exceedingly important to 
its mode of flight, with its long neck and longer legs 
equally stretched out, and very necessary to a migrat- 
ing species believed to fly withont alighting from the 
Lower Rhine, or even from the vicinity of Strasburg, to 
Africa, and to the Delta of the Nile. The passage is 
performed in October, and, like that of cranes, in single 
or in double columns, uniting in a point to cleave the 
air; but their departure is seldom seen, because they 
generally start in the night; they always rise with 
clapping wings, ascending with surprising rapidity out 
of human sight, and arriving at their southern destina- 
tion as if by enchantment. Here they reside until the 
last days of March, when they again depart for the 
north, but more leisurely and less congregated. A feel- 
ing of attachment, not without superstition, procures 
them an unmolested life in all Moslem countries, and a 
notion of their utility still protects them in Switzer- 
land, Western Germany, and particularly in Holland, 
where they may be seen (at Middelburg) walking with 
perfect composure in a crowded vegetable - market. 
Storks build their nests in pine, fir, cedar, and other 
coniferous trees, but seem to preter lofty old buildings, 
towers, and ruins: there are always several located on 
the tops of the isolated pillars at. Persepolis; and they 
often obstruct the muezzins by nestling in their way 
about the summits of the minarets which these servants 
of the mosques must ascend to call the congregation to 
prayer. Several modern writers still assert the filial 
affection of young storks, which they describe as assist- 
ing their aged parents when they cannot any longer fly 
with vigor, and as bringing them food when unable to 
provide for themselves, Without entirely rejecting the 
fact of affectionate relations among these birds, it may 
be remarked that storks live to a good old age; and as 
they have a brood (sometimes two) every vear, the 
question is, which of these takes charge of the decrepit 
parents? It cannot be the youngest, not as yet of sufti- 
cient strength, nor those of preceding years, which are 
no longer in their company. Besides, the weaker birds 
remain and breed in the south, May it not be conject- 
ured that much of this belief is derived from a fact 
which travellers have had an opportunity of witness- 
ing, though they could not distinguish whether the 
tight was composed of cranes or storks? On an exceed- 
ingly stormy day, when their southward course has 
been suddenly opposed by a contrary gale, may be seen 
a column of birds still persisting in their toil, but at a 
lower elevation, and changing their worn-out leader; 
and the bird, on taking his station in the rear, is clear- 
ly attended for a moment by three or four others of the 
last, who quit their stations as if to help him to reach 
the wake of the line. With regard to the snake-eat- 
ing habits of the species, the marabou, or adjutant-bird 
of India, often classed with storks, is undoubtedly a 














2. Destinctively—The white stork (Ciconia alba, L.) 
is one of the largest and most conspicuous of land birds. 
standing nearly four feet high, the jet black of its wings 
and its bright-red beak and legs contrasting tinely with 
the pure white of its plumage (Zech. v, 9, “ They had 
wings like the wings of a stork”). It is placed by nat- 
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White Stork (Ciconia alba). 


uralists near the heron tribe, with which it has some 
affinity, forming a connecting-link between it and the 
spoonbill and ibis, like all of which, the stork feeds on 
fish and reptiles, especially on the latter. In the neigh- 
borhood of man it readily devours all kinds of offal and 
garbage. For this reason, doubtless, it is placed in the 
list of unclean birds by the Mosaic law (Lev. xi. 19; 
Deut. xiv, 18). The range of the white stork extends 
over the whole of Europe, except the British isles. 
where it is now only a rare visitant, and over Northern 
Africa and Asia, as far at least as Birmah. 

The black stork (Ciconia nigra, L.), though les 
abundant in places, is scarcely less widely distributed, 
but has a more easterly range thau its congener, Heth 
species are very numerous in Palestine—the white «ork 
being universally distributed, generally in pairs over 
the whole country; the black stork living in large docks 
after the fashion of herons, in the more secluded and 
marshy districts, Tristram met with a flock of up- 
wards of fifty black storks feeding near the west shore 
of the Dead Sea. They are still more abundant by the 
Sea of Galilee, where also the white stork is «> numer- 
ous as to be gregarious, and in the swamps round tbe 
waters of Merom. 

3. Social Character and Traditional Referemevs. .- 
While the black stork is never fonnd about buildin 
but prefers marshy places in forests, and breeds on the 
tops of the loftiest trees. where it heaps up its amı æ 
nest far from the haunts of man, the white stork at- 
taches itself to him, and for the service which it reo- 





great devourer of serpents, but not so much so as the ders in the destruction of reptiles and the removal < 
common peacock, and that domestic fowls are active offal has been repaid from the earliest times by prtec- 
destrovers of the young of reptiles may be observed , tion and reverence. This is especially the caw in r'e 
even in England, where they carry off and devour small | countries where it breeds. In the streers of towns i: 
vipers, The chief resort, however, of storks, for above) Holland, in the villages of Denmark. and in the bazas% 


half the year, is in climates where serpents do not lof Syria and Tunis it may be seen stalking crave v 
abound; and they seem at all times to prefer eels, frogs, among the crowd, and woe betide the stranger eit ber 1 
toads, newts, and lizards, which sufficiently accounts Holland or in Palestine who should dare to moles¢ i. 
for their being regarded as unclean (perhaps no bird The claim of the stork to protection seems to have bere 
equally recognised by the ancients. Sempr. Rufus «be 
first ventured to bring young storks to table. gained the 
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sacred in Egypt was held clean by the Hebrew law). 
Storks feed also on field-mice; but they do not appear | 
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following epigram, on the failure of his candidature for 
the pretorship: 

"i pranguam est duobus elegantior Plancis 

uffragiorum puncta non tulit reptem. 
Ciconiaram populus ultus est mortem.” 
Horace contemptuously alludes to the same sacrilege 
in the lines 
“Tutoque ciconia nido, 

Donec vos auctor docnit preetorius” (Sat. ii, 2, 49). 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. x, 21) tells us that in Thessaly it was 
a capital crime to kill a stork, and that they were 
thus valued equally with human life in consequence of 
their warfare ayainst serpents. They were not less 
honored in Egypt. It is said that at Fez, in Morocco, 
there is an endowed hospital for the purpose of assist- 
ing and nursing sick cranes and storks, and of burying 
them when dead. 
human beings in that form from some distant islands 
(see note to Brown’s Pseud. Epid. iii, 27, 3). The 
Turks in Syria point to the stork as a true follower of 
Islam, from the preference he always shows for the 
Turkish and Arab over the Christian quarters. For 
this undoubted fact, however, there may be two other 
Teasons—the greater amount of offal to be found about 
the Moslem houses, and the persecutions suffered frum 
the sceptical Greeks, who rob the nests, and show none 
of the gentle consideration towards the lower animals 
which often redeems the Turkish character. Strick- 
land (Mem. and Papers, ii, 227) states that it is said to 
have quite deserted Greece since the expulsion of its 
Mohammedan protectors. The observations of travel- 
lers corroborate this remark. Similarly the rooks were 
said to be so attached to the old régime that most of 
them left France at the Revolution—a true statement, 
and accounted for by the clearing of most of the fine 
old timber which used to surround the chateaux of the 
noblesse. 


As already noted, the derivation of F'3°OM points to 
the parental and filial attachment of which the stork 
seems to have been a type among the Hebrews no less 
than the Greeks and Romans. It was believed that 
the young repaid the care of their parents by attaching 
themselves to them for life, and tending them in old 


age. Hence it was commonly called among the Latins ' 


“avis pia.” (See Laburnus, in Petronius Arbiter; Aris- 
totle, Hist, Anim. ix, 14; and Pliny, //ist. Nat. x, 32. 

Pliny also notices their habit of always returning to 
the same nest. Probably there is no foundation for the 
notion that the stork so far differs from other birds as 
to recognise its parents after it has become mature ; 
but of the fact of these birds returning year after vear 
to the same spot there is no question, Unless when 
molested by man, storks’ nests all over the world are 
rebuilt, or rather repaired, for generations on the same 
site, and in Tolland the same individuals have been 
recognized for many vears. That the parental attach- 
ment of the stork is very strong has been proved on 
many occasions, The above-mentioned tale of the 
stork at the burning of the town of Delft has often been 
repeated, and seems corroborated by unquestionable evi- 
dence. The name of the bird itself, as we have seen, is 
expressive of the same fact. Its watchfulness over its 
young is unremitting, and often shown in a somewhat 
droll manner. Tristram was once in camp near an old 
ruined tower in the plain of Zana, south of the Atlas, 
where a pair of storks had their nest. The four young 
might often be seen from a little distance, surveying 
the prospect from their lonely height; but whenever 
any of the human party happened to stroll near the 
tower, one of the old storks, invisible before, would in- 
stantly appear, and, lighting on the nest, put its foot 
gently on the necks of all the young, so as to hold 
them down out of sight till the stranger had passed, 
snapping its bill meanwhile, and assuming a grotesque 
air of indifference and unconsciousness of there being 
anything under its charge. 
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The Marocains hold that storks are ` 
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Few migratory birds are more punctual to the time 
| of their reappearance than the white stork, or, at least, 
‘from its familiarity and conspicuousness, its migrations 
| have been more accurately noted. “The stork in the 
ı heaven knoweth her appointed times” (see Virgil, 

Georg. ii, 319, and Petron. Sat). Pliny states that it 
_is rarely seen in Asia Minor after the middle of August. 
| This is probably a slight error, as the ordinary date of 
„its arrival in Holland is the second week in April, and 
„it remains until October. In Denmark Judge Boie 
noted its arrival from 1820 to 1847. The earliest date 
_was March 26, and the latest April 12 (Kjaerbolling, 

Danmarks Fugle, p. 262). In Palestine it has been ob- 
served to arrive on March 22. Iinmense flocks of storks 
may be seen on the banks of the Upper Nile during 
winter, and some few farther west, in the Sahara; but 
it does not appear to migrate very far south, unless, 
| indeed, the birds that are seen at the Cape of Good 
, Hope in December be the same which visit Europe. 
| The stork has no note, and the only sound it emits 

is that caused by the sudden snapping of its long man- 
| dibles, well expressed by the epithet “crotalistria” in 
| Petron. (quasi eporaXicw, to rattle the castanets). From 
| the absence of voice probably arose the error alluded to 
i by Pliny, “Sunt qui ciconiis non inesse linguas confir- 
i ment.” 
| Some unnecessary difficulty has been raised respect- 
ing the expression in Psa. civ, 17, “ As for the stork, the 
| fir-trees are her house.” In the West of Europe the 
| home of the stork is connected with the dwellings of 
man; and in the East, as the eagle is mentally asso- 
ciated with the most sublime scenes in nature, so, to the 
traveller at least, is the stork with the ruins of man’s 
noblest works. Amid the desolation of his fallen cities 
throughout Eastern Europe and the classic portions of 
Asia and Africa, we are sure to meet with them surmount- 
ing his temples, his theatres, or baths. It is the same in 
Palestine. A pair of storks have possession of the only 
tall piece of ruin in the plain of Jericho; they are the 
only tenants of the noble tower of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion 
at Lydda; and they gaze on the plain of Sharon from 
the lofty tower of Ramleh (the ancient Arimathea). So 
they have a pillar at Tiberias, and a corner of a ruin 
| at Nebi Mousseh. And no doubt in ancient times the 
sentry shared the watch-tower of Samaria or of Jezreel 
with the cherished storks. But the instinct of the stork 
seems to be to select the loftiest and most conspicuous 
spot he can tind where his huge nest may be supported ; 
and whenever he can combine this taste with his in- 
stinct for the society of man, he naturally selects a 
tower or a roof. In lands of ruins, which from their 
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dance of food, he finds a column or a solitary arch the 
most secure position for his nest; but where neither 
towers nor ruins abound he does not hesitate to select 
a tall tree,as both storks, swallows, and many other 
birds must have done before they were tempted by the 
artiticial conveniences of man’s buildings to desert their 
natural places of nidification. Thus the golden eagle 
builds, according to circumstances, in cliffs, on trees, or 
even on the ground; and the common heron, which gen- 
erally associates on the tops of the tallest trees, builds 
in Westmoreland and in Galway on bushes. It is there- 
fore needless to interpret the text of the stork merely 
perching on trees. It probably was no less numerous 
in Palestine when David wrote than now; but the 
number of suitable towers must have been far fewer, 
and it would therefore resort to trees, Though it does 
not frequent trees in South Judea, yet it still builds on 
trees by the Sea of Galilee, according to several trav- 
ellers; and Tristram remarks that, while he has nev- 
er seen the nest except on towers or pillars in that 
land of ruins, Tunis, the only nest he ever saw in Mo- 
rocco was on atree. Varro (Re Rustica, iii, 5) observes, 
“ Advenz volucres pullos faciunt, in agro ciconie, in 
tecto hirundines.” All modern authorities give in- 
stances of the white stork building on trees. Degland 
mentions several pairs which still breed in a marsh 
near Chalons-sur-Marne (Orn. Europ. ii, 153). Kjaer- 
bolling makes a similar statement with respect to Den- 
mark, and Nillson also as to Sweden. Biideker observes 
“that in Germany the white stork builds in the gables, 
etc., and in trees, chiefly the tops of poplars and the 
strong upper branches of the oak, binding the braaches 
together with twigs, turf, and earth, and covering the 
tiat surface with straw, moss, and feathers” (Lier Eur. 
pl. xxxvi). 

The black stork, no less common in Palestine, has 
never relinquished its natural habit of building upon 
trees, This species, in the north-eastern portion of the 
land, is the most abundant of the two (Harmer’s Obs. 
iii, 323). Of either, however, the expression may be 
taken literally that “the fir-trees are a dwelling for 
the stork.” 

III. Literature.—The classical descriptions may be 
found in Aristot. Anim. ix, 13 [14 ed. Schneid.]; Solin. 
63; lian. Anim, iii, 23 ; Pliny, H. NM. x, 16,28, Modern 
authorities are, Bochart, Hieroz. iii, 85 sq.; Oedmann, 
Samml. v, 58 sq.; Kitto, Pict. Bible, note on Lev. xi, 19 
Phys. Hist. of Palest, p. 405 8q.; Tristram, Vat. Hist. of 
the Bible, p. 242 8q.; Wood, Bible Animals, p. 478 sq.; 
Thomson, Land und Book, i, 503 8q.; and most books 
of Oriental travel. See Bir. 

Stork, CHARLES Aucustvus G., a Lutheran clergy- 
man, was born near Helmstiidt, Duchy of Brunswick, 
June 16, 1764, and was confirmed at the age of fifteen. 
He entered the University of Helmstiidt in 1782, where 
he remained for three vears, and in 1785 became tutor 
to the children of a nobleman in Hadenburg. After a 
year he became teacher in a family near Bremen, where 
he stayed for two years, when he was called to a field of 
labor in America. His ordination soon took place, and 
he sailed for this country, arriving June 27, 1788. On 
his arrival in North Carolina he was elected pastor of 
three congregations—Salisbury (where he took up his 
abode), the Organ, and Pine churches. He also estab- 
lished other congregations in Rowan, Lincoln, and Ca- 
barras counties, and paid visits to churches in South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, which were without 
ministers. His death occurred March 29, 1831. Mr. 
Stork was a highly educated man, and had the reputa- 
tion of being an eloquent and effective preacher in the 
German language. His library was bequeathed in part 
to the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, and the re- 
mainder to the Collegiate Institute, Mount Pleasant, 


N.C. He was always, when present, chosen president 
of the synod, See Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pul- 
put, 1x, BX, 


pal Church, was born at Milford, Del., Dec. 11, 1796, but 
was brought up in Salisbury, Md. He was received on 
trial in the Philadelphia Conference in 1824. He be- 
came supernumerary in 1850, but in 1851 resumed his 
labors, continuing in them until within a few days of his 
death, Oct. 1, 1853. The private life of Mr. Storks, his 
social intercourse, his public ministry, were all calculated 
to impress the conviction that he had exalted concep- 
tions of Christian dignity and ministerial responsibility. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1854, p. 341. 


Storr, GOTTLOB CHRISTIAN, doctor of theology, 
professor of divinity at Tübingen, consistorial counsel- 
lor, and first minister to the court at Stuttgart, was born 
at Stuttgart in 1746, and died at the same place in 103, 
The labors of Storr contributed more, perhaps, than 
those of almost any other man to stem the tide of ne- 
ology, which at one time threatened to deluge Ger- 
many. Vexed with the wild and baseless speculations 
of the Rationalists, he early determined to build his 
faith on the pure Word of God; and in his early vouth 
devoted himself for a long time to its exclusive studv. 
Thus he became mighty in the Scriptures, as the Zle- 
mentary Course of Biblical Theology, by him and Flatt. 
translated into English by Prof. Schmucker, abundant- 
ly shows. Other works of Storr, of great value. and 
eminently subsidiary to his great purpose of recalling 
the educated mind of Germany to the proper study 
and just estimate of revelation, are, Commentary a 
the Epistle to the Hebrews :—Treatise on the True (%- 
ject of Christ's Death :—On the Object of the Erangi- 
ical History, and the Epistles of John: — New Defowe 
of the Revelation of John :—and Opuscula Acile miot, 
several of which have been translated into English. 
and published in the Biblical Repository, the Princet.m 
Repertory, etc. He also helped to advance Hebrew 
learning by his Observutions pertaining to Hebrew | naul- 
ogy and Syntaz. 

Storr Junkare, in Lapp mythology, is the gai of 
hunting and fishing, who was highly venerated bevame 
those pursuits afforded the principal means of liveliboad 
tu the peoples of the frozen North. Storr was probably 
the only divinity whose worship was in anv degree 
general; that of other gods being restricted, in each 
case, to a single family or clan, as a rule. Rough stooes 
were brought into something of artistic shape, and were 
erected to serve as images of this God. When sacr- 
fices were offered to him, it was customary to smear tbe 
image with the blood. 


Storrs, Charles Backus, an eminent Presbs- 
terian minister, was born at Longmeadow, Masa. May 
15, 1794. He pursued his preparatory studies private- 
ly, and at Munson Academy; was a member of Prince- 
ton College, but did not graduate, owing to ill-health. 
was licensed to preach by the Long Island Presby tery 
in 1813; graduated at Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1820, and proceeded immediately to South Candina 
where he was ordained as an evangelist by the Charis 
ton Congregational Association, Feb. 2, 1821: was uve 
pied as a missionary in the states of South Canis 
and Georgia for a vear and a half, when ill-health aya» 
compelled him to rest; was stationed from 1x22 to 1535 
as a missionary at Ravenna, the county seat of Bortacr. 
where he gathered and built up a large church: ə- 
cepted the professorship of theology in the Westen 
Reserve College in 1828, and the presidency in 1S). 
He died Sept. 15, 1833. The only production of Mr. 
Storrs’s pen was his Address on the Occasion of hus he 
duction to the Presidency of the Western Reserve (idles 
(1831). He was possessed of rich mental endow meats 
which eminently qualitied him for the president's chat 
and the pulpit. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pee 
ptt, iv, 487; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer. A ethers 
sS. V.; Amer. Quar. Reg. vi, 84. (J. LN) 


Storrs, John, a Congregational minister, was ters 
He graduated at Yas 


at Manstield, Conn., in 1735. 
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College in 1756, and was tutor in 1761-62; was in- | perintendent at Heldburg, and in 1558 he took part in 
stalled at Southold, L. 1., in 1763; was absent from his | the preparation of the noted Confutation, defending it 
parish from 1776 to 1782 on account of the war, being | against the objections of Strigel (q. v.) in a manner 
chaplain to the Revolutionary army for a part of the | which characterizes an unqualified adherent of Flacian- 
time. He was dismissed in 1787, and settled on the | ism. In 1560 he accompanied his prince to the Heidel- 
paternal estate at Mansfield, at the same time acting as | berg disputation. His next dispute was with the Fla- 
pastor of the Church in North Windham, Conn. He | cianists of Jena, his former friends, who began to sus- 
died Oct. 9, 1799. His grandson is Rev. R. S. Storrs, | pect him when, in 1561, the consistory of Weimar was 
D.D., of Braintree, Mass., and his great-grandson is the | erected and Stissel became one of its assessors; and 
eloquent divine of the same name in Brooklyn, N. Y. | when he soon afterwards was made superintendent at 
See Cong. Quarterly, 1861, p. 265. Jena and professor of theology, and when, acting in 

g | 

| 


Storrs, Richard Salter, a Congregational min- obedience to superior authority, he closed the pulpits 
ister, was born at Manstield, Conn., Aug. 30, 1763, and | against the Flacianists and peaceably consorted with 
at the age of thirteen went to live with Rev. Dr. Salter, their opponents, the rupture became complete. The 
who took charge of his education. He entered Yale quarrel ended in a victory for Stéssel and in the utter 
College in 1779 and graduated in 1783. After studying overthrow of his antagonists, In 1562 he received the 
theology two years under Dr. Salter, he was licensed to | difficult appointment of mediator between the Flacian 
preach, and on Dec. 7, 1785, was ordained pastor of the clergy and Strigel, and in that capacity issued a Super- 
Church in Longmeadow, Conn. Here he continued his | declaratio in response to Strigel’s Declaratio. The re- 
pastorate until his death, Oct. 3, 1819. He was the fa- sult was not favorable, however; numerous depositions 
ther of Revs, Richard and Charles Backus Storrs. He followed and Strigel resigned from the university, leav- 
published a Sermon ut the Installation of Rev. Stephen | ME Stössel alone in the theological faculty until Sel- 
Williams (1800). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer, | Becker and others came to reinforce him. An interval 
Pulpit, ii, 257. . eae sre oe ue ee he aa a 

octor of divinity, being the first theologian of Jena to 

Story appears in the A. V. at 2 Chron. xiii, 22; receive that degree (July 13, 1564). In 1567, however, 
xxiv, 27, as a rendering of W'S, midrdsh (q. v.), a | a new sovereign recalled the Flacianists, and the latter 
commentary, or historical statement (comp. “Cæsar’s | at once issued a confutation of Stössel’s Superdeclara- 
commentaries”), See History; TALE. In Amos ix, 6 | fio; all ministers who had subscribed to the latter were 
it is the translation of nos, maaláh, a step, as often | compelled to resign their pulpits. Stössel was called 
by Charles Augustus, the elector of Saxony, to be su- 

perintendent at Pirna, and ultimately became the con- 
fessor of that prince. He used his influence in that 
position to win the elector to the support of the Crypto- 
Calvinists, with whom he had established friendly rela- 
| tions, but became involved in their misfortunes, and was 
tiguous floors, or between two contiguous entablatures imprisoned a en itenberg, where ate dred on Reminis- 
or other architectural dividing-lines that indicate floors a S Peat: pits: wile died a se rame. Ume; 
or separations of the building. In English mediæval NA A P received the remains of both, See 
documents it is often Latinized into historia. In do- | LOscher, Hist. HA uty 104, ea: Planck, Gesch, d. prot. 
mestic and palatial architecture the stories are thus ' Lehrbegriffs, v, 613 sq. ; Salig, Geach. d. Augsb. Conf. 
enumerated from the lowest upward: basement, or iii, 14 8q.; Acta Disputat. Vimar. 1561, p. 251 sq.; Hos- 
underground story; ground-story, or ground-floor, Piman, Hist. Sacram. ii, 266 8q.; M tiller, Stauts-Cabinet, 
at about the level of the ground; first story, usually i, 153 sq.; Schweizer, Centrul-Dogmen, i, 467 sq. 

the principal tìvor or story. Then follow second, Stoup. See Hory-waTer Stock or Stoup. 


third, and so on, the upper being the garrets. Entre- Stout, Epwarp, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
sols, or mezzanini, are considered as intermediate sto- copal Church, was converted when about twenty-one 
ries not interfering with the enumeration of the prin- | years of age. In 1813 he was employed to trav -el on 
cipal ones. The word is applied also to a window | ‘New Mills Circuit, N. J.; and in 1814 he was received 
where the lights appear one above the other, a8 a on trial into the Philadelphia Conference. After the 
“storied window.” New Jersey Conference was constituted he became 
Story, Cyrus, a minister of the Methodist Episco- | one of its members, In 1846 he was made supernu- 
pal Church, was born at Ipswich, Mass., Nov. 4, 1773, | merary, and settled in Haddonfield, N. J., where he 
and removed to New amr mr; and subsequently to | died, Nov. 3, 1859. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
Middlebury, Wyoming Co., N. In 1818 he was re- | ences, 1860, p. 38. 
ceived into the Genesee A but located about | Stover, Exsıcy, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
1835. He settled at Liberty, Steuben Co., N. Y., and | copal Church, was born at Pittstown, N. Y., May 15, 
after a residence of seventeen years he removed to | 1815, and professed conversion Nov. 16,1831. In 1837 
Thurston in the same county, where he lived until his | he went to Ohio and engaged in business, but in 1838 
death, Dec. 15, 1864. Mr. Story was an able preacher, | became a local preacher. He joined the Troy Confer- 
and a man of great integrity and uniform devotion. See | ence in 1839, and labored in it without intermission for 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1865, p. 240. over thirty years. His appointments were, Dalton, 
Stössel, Jonaxx, a German theologian who was | Mass. ; Bennington, Vt.; Brunswick, Petersburgh, Ar- 
largely implicated in the disputes of the second half gyle, Plattsburgh, Union Village, Cohoes, Waterford, 
of the 16th century, was born June 23, 1524, at Kitzing- | N- Y.; Cambridge twice ; two churches in Albany, two 
en, in Franconia, educated in philosophy and theology | în Troy, and two in West Troy. In almost every ap- 
at Wittenberg, and became master in 1549. During pointment Mr. Stover labored the full constitutional term. 
the ensuing interimistic disputes. and in other connect- | Successful revivals constituted the rule wherever he 
ed controversies, he came to hold views in opposition to | Was stationed, and in a majority of the above-named 
those of Wittenberg, and was, on that account, called | appointments converts were counted by the hundred. 
to be court preacher at Weimar. In that capacity he | In 1871 he was superannuated, and settled in Sara- 
assisted in the reformation of Durlach in 1556, and | tga; but he died soon after of typhoid pneumonia. 
made himself conspicuous as the advocate of an ex- | Mr. Stover was a very able and successful minister. 
treme orthodoxy, and in the following year he attended | See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1872, p. 42. 
the colloquy at Worms, where he came into antagonism Stow, Baron, D.D., a distinguished minister of the 
with Melancthon. Somewhat later he was made su- | Baptist denomination, was born at Croydon, N. H., June 


rendered. See DEGREE; STAIR. In Gen. vi, 16; Ezek. 
xli, 16; xlii, 3, the word has been supplied by the trans- 
lators in the sense of the successive floors of a building. 
See ARK; TEMPLE. 


STORY (or Storey), one of the divisions of a build- 
ing in the vertical direction; the space between two con- 


straitened Circumstances, 1n consequence ol the death 
of his father, but he would not abandon his cherished 
hope of obtaining a liberal education. Providence 
opened the way for him to prosecute his studies, and 
after due preparation he became a member of Colum- 
bian College, Washington, D. C., and graduated with 
the highest honors of his class in 1825. Having had 
the ministry in view during both his academic and 
collegiate courses of study, he had directed his atten- 
tion to the investigation of theological subjects, and 
therefore did not seek for special preparation for his 
life-work by connecting himself with any theological 
institution. He remained for a time in Washington 
after his graduation, and then accepted a call to become 
the pastor of the Baptist Church in Portsmouth, N. H., 
his ordination taking place Oct. 24, 1827. His ministry 
of a little more than ve years in Portsmouth was em- 
inently successful, and added so much to his reputation 
that he was called to the pastorate of the Second Bap- 
tist, known as the Baldwin Place, Church, in Boston, 
where he was installed as pastor, Nov. 15, 1832. At 
once he took his place among the most eloquent and 
successful clergymen in a city which has always had a 
ministry than which none perhaps in the country has 
stood higher in rank and influence. The pastorate 
of Dr. Stow at the Baldwin Place Church covered a 
period of nearly sixteen vears. The record of his work 
during this time, of course omitting innumerable de- 
tails, he has thus given, “I have preached fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six sermons, made thirteen thousand 
four hundred and thirty-four pastoral visits, baptized 
six hundred and fifty-five, attended seven hundred and 
tifteen funerals, and solemnized tive hundred and sev- 
enty-eight marriages. During this period I have trav- 
elled over twenty-five thousand miles.” In these trav- 
els was included an extended tour in Europe, com- 
menced by his departure from Boston, Dec. 1, 1840, and 
ended by his return June 16 following. Soon after his 
resignation of the pastorate of the Baldwin Place 
Church, Dr. Stow received invitations from several im- 
portant churches of his denomination to become their 
minister. He decided to accept the call of the Rowe 
Street Church in Boston, and entered upon his duties 
Oct. 19, 1848. The same success followed him in his 
new field of labor which had been granted to him at 
Baldwin Place. His second pastorate in Boston covered 
a period of not far from nineteen years. Nearly thirty- 
tive years of almost ceaseless pastoral and ministerial 
work were thus devoted to the two churches which he so 
faithfully served in Boston. It is not easy to estimate 
the good accomplished by a ministry so long continued, 
or make a correct inventory of the long train of holy 
influences set in motion by years of consecration to the 
work of benefiting the souls of men, such as Dr; Stow’s 
as a minister of Jesus Christ. Dr. Stow did not con- 
fine his labors simply to his strict professional call- 
ing. He touched life on many sides. In all good 
causes he took a positive and most lively interest. The 
institutions of learning in his own denomination, the 
different societies formed for missionary purposes, both 
at home and abroad, various benevolent organizations 
formed in the city of Boston, these and kindred enter- 
prises found in him an ever-faithful friend and sup- 
porter. He was known also as an author, having pub- 
lished several works of a practical religious character 
which were well received at the time of their publica- 
tion. He died Dec. 27, 1869. (J. C.S.) 

Stowe, Jons Murpock, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Hubbardston, Mass., Sept.7, 1824. He re- 
ceived his preparatory education in the common schools 
of his native town, He was a delicate youth, but a dili- 
geut and faithful student, and subsequently a successful 
teacher in these schools, He served as one of the com- 
missioners of the Board of Education for several years. 
He was led to consider the question of preparation for 
the ministry, and shaped his studies accordingly. 


completed the Course, was ordained and installed pas- 
tor of the Walpole (N. H.) Congregational Church. Jan. 
31,1855, After serving this Church faithfully and suc- 
cessfully for nine years, his health failed, and he deemed 
it necessary to seek a new field. His relation as pastor 
was dissolved in 1865. He served the Church at Sul- 
livan, N. H., as a stated supply for a period of seven 
years. In 1870 he was called to the pasturate of the 
Church in his native town, and was duly installed. In 
1877 he was thrown from a wagon and received inter- 
nal injuries from which he never recovered. When 
death came, May 9, 1877, it was sudden, but it found 
him prepared for his change. He was a man of solid. 
substantial qualities, of deep and unaffected piety.. His 
sermons were wrought out carefully and of Biblical 
conception, and hence mostly of a topical character. 
He was loved and honored by his ministerial brethren 
and the Cnurch at large; a man of the people, a faithful 
and successful pastor, and thoroughly devoted to his 
work, (W. P.S.) 

Strabo (or STRABUS, i. e. the squinter) is the home- 
ly appellative under which a not unimportant theolo- 
gian belonging to the former half of the 9th century 
is usually mentioned in history. His real name was 
Walafried (Walafridus). He was born probably at the 
close of the reign of Charlemagne, and in the Upper 
Rhine country (though some writers call him an Anglo- 
Saxon); and was educated, according to some authori- 
ties, at St. Gall, under Grimwald, and, according to oth- 
ers, at Reichenau, under Tato, but, at all events, in the 
end of his course at Fulda, under Rhabanus Maurus. Af- 
terwards he became dean uf the convent at St. Gall, and in 
842 abbot of the Benedictine convent at Reichenau, on an 
island in Lake Constance, where he is reported to have 
previously been a teacher, Trittenheim (q. v.) makes 
him to have been also president of the school iu the 
Convent of Hirschfeld. Strabo died while engaged in 
a diplomatic mission to the court of Charles the Bahi, 
July 17, 849. For a view of the uncertainties in which 
our knowledge of this monk is involved, see the larger 
bibliographical collections, e. g. those of Oudin, D. Ceil- 
lier, the Histoire Littéraire de Frunce (tom. v ), and 
Fabricii Bibl. Latina Media .Etatis, Older sources are 
given in those works, 

Walafried’s writings usually offer nothing of histori- 
cal interest to the student. We note, first, his Latin 
poems relating generally to Church festivals, i e. to 
apostles and martyrs. One, entitled /fortulus, describes 
the author’s garden. These poems have been collectai 
in Canisii Lectiones Antique, vi (or ii, 2, new ed.). The 
historical poems are also found in the Buollandixs 
and in patristical collections. A prose life of Se Gall 
by Strabo is printed in Goldasti Script. Rerum A ll-~ 
munn, tom. i, and Mabillon, Acta Ord. S. Ben. Sac. 
II (comp. Ermenrich of Reichenau, in Oudin, ii, 76. 
Greater importance attaches to a little compendium «f 
Christian archeology, entitled De Erordiis et | nerr wee n- 
tis Rerum Ecclesiastarum (in Hittorp, Script. de (yous 
Divinis [| Cologne, 1568], and elsewhere). It treats of 
ecclesiastical usages, buildings, altars, prayers tela, 
images, sacraments, in thirty-une chapters ami in a 
scholarly and judicious manner. In the matter of 
image - worship, a position midway between supersti- 
tious iconolatry and fanatical iconoclasm is assumed ; 
and on the Lord's supper the statement is made thas 
bread and wine afforded the most adequate symbols tv 
indicate the union between the head and members thas 
departing from the transubstantiation ductrine of tbe 
contemporary Radbert. 

The tame of Walafried rests principally. however, on 
the great exegetical compilation (of which he was 
mainly, if not exclusively, the author), which cuas» 
tuted the principal source of Biblical learning for tbe 
Western Church during nearly five hundred vears Is 
bore the title of Glossa Ordinaria, and rapidly became 
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editions were published down to the 17th century, all 
of which are mentioned in the art. “ Walafrid” in the 


Hist. Lit. de France, and in Busse’s Grundriss d. christl. ` 


Literatur, § 583. ‘Fhe work was generally printed in 
connection with Nicholas de Lyra (q. v.) and has brief 
scholia interpolated between the lines of the text by 
the hand of Anselm of Laon in the 12th century. 
Walafried's Votes contain the kernel of the older patris- 
tical exeyesis in considerable perfection. 
century the report was current that Charlemagne had 
caused the Bible to be rendered into German, and Fla- 
cius, in the preface to his edition of Otfried, speaks of three 
doctors who performed the work — Khabanus, Haymo 
of Halberstadt, and Walafried; but the story is without 
support of any kind. See Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v. 
Strada, Famiano, a learned Jesuit, was bom in 
Rome in 1572, and entered the Society of Jesus in 
1591. His ordinary residence was in the Roman Col- 


lege, where he taught rhetoric, and where he died in ` 


1649. He was the author of Prolusiones Academice 
(Cologne, 1617, 8vo; reprinted at Oxford in 1631), by 
far his best work :--e Bello Belgico (Rome, 1640-47, 
2 vols, fol.). 


Strafmichgott-Bibel is the name of a German 
Bible translation prepared by Johann Piscator (Ilerborn, 
1602-4, 4 vols.) This translation, the first which was 
made by a member of the Reformed Church into the 
German language, though complete, is very deficient, 
and bears its name (Strafmichgott-Bibel) from its trans- 
lation of Mark viii, 12: “ Wann diesem Geschlechte ein 
Zeichen wirdt gegeben werden, so strufe mich Gott.” 
The translation closely follows the Latin version of Ju- 
nius and Tremellius, and the German teems with Latin- 
isms, For a time this version was used in Berne and 
other places. See Theol. Universal-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Strahl, Pxivirr, doctor and professor of philosophy 
at Bonn, who died Mav 6, 1840, is the author of Bei- 
träge zur russischen Kirchengeschichte (Halle, 1827) :— 
Geschichte der Gründung und Ausbreitung der christlichen 
Lehre unter den Volkern des ganzen russischen Reiches 
(ibid. 1828) :—Ceschichte der russischen Kirche (vol. i, 
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cient thoroughfares of Damascus, on which was situ- 
ated the house of Judas, where Paul was visited by 
Ananias (Acts ix, 11). It still subsists as a narrow lane, 
which runs away westward from the Bab es-Shurky, or 
East Grate. as far as the eye can follow it among the con- 
fused labyrinth of buildings. It retains the same name 
in au Arabic form, Derb el-Mustakim. It is not guite 
straight now, nor is its architecture peculiarly imposing, 
vet there cannot be a doubt of its identity. In the Ro- 
man age, and down to the time of the Mohammedan 
conquest, a noble street extended in a straight line from 
this gate westward through the city. It was divided 
by Corinthian colonnades into three avenues, opposite 
and corresponding to the three portals. The visitor 
may still trace the remains of these colonnades. W her- 
ever excavations are made in the line, bases of columns 
i are found in sifu, and fragments of shafts lying under 
‘accumulated rubbish. This street was like those still 
seen in Palmyra and Jerash. Its length was an Eng- 
lish mile, and its breadth about 100 feet. See Porter, 
HMandb, for Palestine, p. 451; Biideker, Palestine, p. 480. 
See DAMASCUS., 


Strain ar. The A.V. of 1611 renders Matt. xxiii, 
24, “Ye blind guides! which strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel.” There can be little doubt, as dean 
Trench has supposed, that this obscure phrase is due to 
a printers error, and that the true reading is “strain 








| Ancient Egyptian Strainer and Ladle for Wine (see p. 1056). 


ibid. 1830). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1281; Winer, | out.” Such is the sense of the Greek ĉtùAičev, as used 
Handbuch der theolog. Literatur, i, 835; 11,793. (B. P.) | by Plutarch (Op. Mor. p. 692 D; Symp. Probl. vi, 7, 


Straight Street (pón sa), one of the an- 
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$1) and Dioscorides (ii, 86), viz. to clarify by passing 

through a strainer (vAtoriHp). 

= - | “Strain out” is the reading of Tyn- 

dale’s (1539), Cranmer's (1539), the 
Bishops’ (1568), and the Geneva 
(1557) Bible, and “strain at,” which 
is neither correct nor intelligible, 
could only have crept into our A. V., 
and been allowed to remain there, by 
an oversight. Dean Trench gives 
an interesting illustration of the pas- 
sage from a private letter written to 
him by a recent traveller in North 
Africa, who says: “In a ride from 
Tangier to Tetuan. I observed that 
a Moorish soldier who accompanied 
me, when he drank, always unfolded 
the end of his turban and placed it 
over the mouth of his bota. drinking 
through the muslin, to strain out the 
gnats, whose larve swarm in the 
water of that country” (On the 
Auth. Vers. of the N. T. p.172, 173). 
If one might conjecture the cause 
which led, even erroneously, to the 
substitution of at for out, it is per- 
haps to be found in the marginal 
note of the Geneva Version, which 
explains the verse thus: “Ye stay 
at that which is nothing, and let 
pass that which is of greater im- 
portance.” ‘There is a monograph 
on the passage itself by Ru- 


Among the ancient Egyptians wine was kept in open 
vessels, as appears from the ladles used for serving it 
out; and hence small colanders were needed for freeing 
it from the insects which it attracted. Such strainers 
of bronze have been found at Thebes, about five inches 
in diameter (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 185). 


Strain, Joux, a Presbyterian minister, was gradu- 
ated from the College of New Jersey (Princeton) in 
1757. It is not known under whom he studied theol- 
ogy. He was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Newcastle, Pa., May 29, 1759, and ordained sine titulo by 
the same presbytery in 1761. He settled as pastor of 
the churches of Chanceford and Slate Ridge, York Co., 
Pa., where he remained until his death, May 21, 1774. 
“ He was a preacher of uncommon power and success.” 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 215. 


Strange, John, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Virginia Nov. 15, 1789, embraced religion 
when quite young, and was admitted on trial in the 
Ohio Conference in 1811, where he labored thirteen 
years with great fidelity, acceptance, and usefulness. 
The rest of his life was spent in Indiana. He died 
Dec. 2, 1832. Traditions of his eloquence and useful- 
ness are rife through all Ohio. “He was,” says a fel- 
low-laborer, “one of the brightest lights of the Ameri- 
can pulpit in the valley of the Mississippi in the early 
part of the present century. He was formed by nature 
‘to be eloquent. . . . There were times when his au- 
diences were held spellbound by his eloquence, and 
sometimes they were raised en masse from their seats.” 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, ii, 276; Stevens, 
Hist. of the M. E. Church, iv, 383-385; Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer, Pulpit, vii, 505-511. (J. L. S.) 


Strange, John R., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Washington 
County, Ky., Jan. 14, 1838. He united with the Church 
in 1853, was licensed to preach in 1858, and in the fall 
of the same year was received into the Louisville Con- 
ference. He was made a supernumerary in 1863, and 
was located at his own request in 1865. He engaged 
in the practice of law until 1871, when he was readmit- 
ted into the Louisville Conference. He was again made 
superannuate in 1874, and died at Garnettsville, Ky., 
Jan. 28, 1875. “Mr. Strange was a man of more than 
ordinary intellectual power, and his conception of doc- 
trinal truth was comprehensive and accurate.” See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Ch., South, 
1875, p. 228. 

Strange, Robert, Sir, an English engraver, was 
born at Pomona, in the Orkneys, July 14, 1721, of an 
ancient family, and, after many travels and advent- 
ures in Europe, established himself as a historian and 
artist in London, where he died, July 5, 1792. Besides 
many secular and classical subjects, he engraved several 
of the saints, remarkable for their sweetness, but lack- 
ing vigor. He left a list of them (Catalogue, etc. [Lond. 
1769]), See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Generale, s. v. 


Stranger (prop. “3, gér, or DYM, toshdb). These . 
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the limits of the promised land. He was distinct from 
the proper “foreigner” (953, nokri), inasmuch as the 
latter still belonged to another country, and would only 
visit Palestine as a traveller; he was still more distinct 
from the “nations” (053, goyim, usually rendered “ hea- 
then”), or non-Israelitish peoples, who held no relation- 
ship with the chosen people of God. The term answers 
most nearly to the Greek péerocxoc, and may be compared 
with our expression “ naturalized foreigner,” in so far as 
this implies a certain political status in the country 
where the foreigner resides; it is opposed to one “ born in 
the land” (MYN, ezrdch), or, as the term more properly 
means, “ not transplanted,” in the same way that a natu- 
ralized foreigner is opposed to a native. The terms ap- 
plied to the “stranger” have special reference to the fact 
of his residing (93, SW) in the land. See FOREIGNER. 
The existence of such a class of persons among the Israel- 
ites is easily accounted for: the “mixed multitude” that 
accompanied them out of Egypt (Exod. xii, 38) formed 
one element; the Canaanitish population, which was 
never wholly extirpated from their native soil, formed 
another and a still more important one; captives taken 
in war formed a third; fugitives, hired servants, mer- 
chants, etc., formed a fourth. The number from these 
various sources must have been at all times very con- 
siderable; the census of them in Solomon's time gave a 
return of 153,600 males (2 Chron. ii, 17), which was equal 
to about a tenth of the whole population. The enact- 
ments of the Mosaic law, which regulated the political 
and social position of resident strangers, were conceived 
in a spirit of great liberality. With the exception of 
the Moabites and Ammonites (Deut. xxiii, 3), all nations 
were admissible to the rights of citizenship under cer- 
tain conditions. It would appear, indeed, to be a coa- 
sequence of the prohibition of intermarriage with the 
Canaanites (vii, 3), that these would be excluded from 
the rights of citizenship; but the Rabbinical view that 
this exclusion was superseded in the case of proselytes 
seems highly probable, as we find Doeg the Edomite 
(1 Sam. xxi, 7; xxii, 9), Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam. xi. 6), 
and Araunah the Jebusite (xxiv, 18) enjoying. to all 
appearance, the full rights of citizenship. Whether a 
stranger could ever become legally a land-owner is a 
question about which there may be doubt. Theoreti- 
cally the whole of the soil was portioned out among the 
twelve tribes; and Ezekiel notices it as a peculiarity of 
the division which he witnessed in vision chat the 
strangers were to share the inheritance with the Israel- 
ites, and should thus become as those * born in the cun- 
try” (Ezek. xlvii, 22). Indeed, the term “stranger” ts 
more than once applied in a pointed manner to signify 
one who was not a land-owner (Gen. xxiii, 4; Lev. xxs. 
23); while, on the other hand, ezrach (A. V.“ born in the 
land”) may have reference to the possession of the au. 
as it is borrowed from the image of a tree not transplanted, 
and so occupying its native soil. The Israelites, hvu- 
ever, never succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
whole, and it is possible that the Canaanitish occupants 


two Heb. terms appear to describe, not two different | may in course of time have been recognised as ~ stran- 
classes of strangers, but the stranger under two different , gers,” and had the right of retaining their land conceded 
aspects—ger rather implying his foreign origin, or the | tothem. ‘There was of course nothing to prevent a Ca- 
| naanite from becoming the mortgagee in possession of a 


fact of his having turned aside to abide with another peo- 
ple, toshab imply ing his permanent residence in the land 
of his adoption. 
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plot, but this would not constitute him a proper land- 


Winer (Realwb. s. v. “ Fremde”) regards owner, inasmuch as he would lose all interest in tbe 


the latter as equivalent to hireling. Jahn (Archæol. i, | property when the year of jubilee came round. That 
11, § 181) explains toshdd of one who, whether Hebrew they possessed land in one of these two capacities ts 


or ‘foreigner, was destitute of a home. 
dence for either of these opinions. 


terms are most frequently rendered by mapowog, the of king excepted (Deut. xvii, 15). 


Alexandrian substitute for the classical zérotcog. Some- 
times mpoonAurog is used, and in two passages (Exod. 
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We see uo evi- , clear from the case of Araunah above cited. The strar- 
In the Sept. these ger appears to have been eligible to all civil offices, thas 


In regard to religwe, 
it was absolutely necessary that the stranger shoahi me 
infringe any of the fundamental laws of the IsraelitzS 


xii, 19; Isa, xiv, 1) yeewpag, as representing the Chaldee State: he was forbidden to blaspheme the name of Jeb» 
A “stranger,” in the technical vah (Lev. xxiv, 16), to work on the Sabbath (Exad. x 


form of the word ger. 
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10), to eat leavened bread at the time of the Passover 
(xii, 19), to commit any breach of the marriage laws 
(Lev. xviii, 26). to worship Molech (xx, 2), or to eat 
blood or the flesh of any animal that had died other- 
wise than by the hand of man (xvii, 10, 15). He was 
required to release a Hebrew servant in the year of 
jubilee (xxv, 47-54), to observe the Day of Atonement 
(xvi, 29), to perform the rites of purification when neces- 
sary (xvii, 15; Numb. xix, 10), and to offer sin-offerings 
after sins of ignorance (xv, 29). If the stranger was a 
bondman, he was obliged to submit to circumcision 
(Exod. xii, 44); if he was independent, it was optional 
with him; but if he remained uncircumcised, he was 
prohibited from partaking of the Passover (ver. 48), and 
could not be regarded as a full citizen. Liberty was also 
given in regard to the use of prohibited food to an un- 
circumcised stranger; for on this ground alone can we 
harmonize the statements in Deut, xiv, 21 and Lev. xvii, 
10,15. Assuming, however, that the stranger was cir- 
cumcised, no distinction existed in regard to legal rights 
between the stranger and the Israelite. ‘One law” for 
both classes is a principle affirmed in respect to religious 
observances (Exod. xii, 49; Numb. xv, 16) and to legal 
proceedings (Lev. xxiv, 22), and the judges are strictly 
warned against any partiality in their decisions (Deut. 
i, 16; xxiv, 17, 18). The Israelite is also enjoined to 
treat him as a brother (Lev. xix, 34; Deut. x, 19), and 
the precept is enfurced in each case by a reference to his 
own state in the land of Egypt. Such precepts were 
needed in order to counteract the natural tendency to 
treat persons in the position of strangers with rigor. 
For, though there was the possibility of a stranger ac- 
quiring wealth and becoming the owner of Hebrew slaves 
(Lev. xxv, 47), yet his normal state was one of poverty, 
as implied in the numerous passages where he is coupled 
with the fatherless and the widow (e. g. Exod. xxii, 21- 
23; Deut. x, 18; xxiv, 17), and in the special directions 
respecting his having a share in the feasts that accom- 
panied certain religious festivals (xvi, 11,14; xxvi, 11), 
in the leasing of the corn-field, the vineyard, and the 
olive-yard (Lev. xix, 10; xxiii, 22; Deut. xxiv, 20), in 
the produce of the triennial tithe (xiv, 28, 29), in the 
forgotten sheaf (xxiv, 19), and in the spontaneous pro- 
duction of the soil in the sabbatical year (Lev. xxv, 6). 
It also appears that the “stranger” formed the class 
whence the hirelings were drawn—the terms being 
coupled together in Exod. xii, 45; Lev. xxii, 10; xxv, 
6,40. Such laborers were engaged either by the day 
(xix, 13; Deut. xxiv, 15) or by the vear (Lev. xxv, 53), 
and appear to have been considerately treated, for the 
condition of the Hebrew slave is favorably compared 
with that of the hired servant and the sojourner in con- 
tradistinction to the bondman (ver. 89, 40). A less 
fortunate class of strangers, probably captives in war or 
for debt, were reduced to slavery, and were subject to be 
bought and sold (ver. 45), as well as to be put to task- 
work, as was the case with the Gibeonites (Josh. ix, 21) 
and with those whom Solomon employed in the building 
of the Temple (2 Chron. ii, 18). The liberal spirit of 
the Mosaic regulations respecting strangers presents a 
strong contrast to the rigid exclusiveness of the Jews at 
the commencement of the Christian era. The growth 
of this spirit dates from the time of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, and originated partly in the outrages which the 
Jews suffered at the hands of foreigners, and partly 
through a fear lest their nationality should be swamped 
by constant admixture with foreigners: the latter motive 
appears to have dictated the stringent measures adopted 
by Nehemiah (Neh. ix, 2; xiii, 3). Our Lord condemns 
this exclusive spirit in the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, where he defines the term “neighbor” in a sense 
new to his hearers (Luke x, 36). It should be observed, 
however, that the proselyte (apoonAvrog in the Sept. = 
“3 in Exod. xii, 19; xx, 10; xxii, 21; xxiii, 9) of the 
New Fest. is the true representative of the stranger of 
the Old Test., and towards this class a cordial feeling 
IX.—X xx > 
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was manifested. See PROSELYTE. The term “ stran- 
ger” (Eévoc) is generally used in the New Test. in the 
general sense of foretgner, and occasionally in its more 
technical sense as opposed to a citizen (Eph. ii, 19). 
See Hospirauity. For the MY, zardh, or “strange 
woman,” see HARLOT. 


Strangers, Communion of (Lat. communio 
peregrina), a punishment to which contumacious cler- 
gy were subjected in the early Church. It is men- 
tioned in the Annals of the Council of Riez (A.D. 439), 
of Agde (A.D. 506), and of Lerida (A.D. 539). There 
has been much discussion as to the nature of the pun- 
ishment. 1. Some confound it altogether with lay com- 
munion, a8 Binius, in his Notes upon the Council of Le- 
rida, and Hospinian and the old Glossary upon Gratian 
(Caus. 13, quest. 2,c. 11). This can hardly be true, for 
it is not probable that the ancient Church would use 
two such different names for the same thing when lay 
communion was aterm so common. Again, they were 
evidently different from each other, for clergymen re- 
duced to lay communion were totally and perpetually 
degraded from their orders, and could not ordinarily be 
restored to their office again, while those clergymen 
who had been reduced to the communion of strangers 
were capable of restoration (Council of Agde, can. 2). 
2. Bellarmine (De Fuchar. lib. iv, c. 24) and others take 
this punishment for lay communion, but assert that lay 
communion was communion only .in one kind. But all 
public communion in the ancient Church was in both 
kinds, 3. The author of the Glossary upon Gratian 
fancies that it signifies communion at the hour of death, 
taking death to be a pilgrimage into the next life. 4. 
Cardinal Bona mentions the fanciful opinion of one Ga- 
briel Henao that the communion of strangers was that 
which was given to such clergymen as were enjoined 
to go on pilgrimage, either temporary or perpetual, by 
way of penance. Cassander and Vossius think the com- 
munion of strangers means the oblation of the eucharist 
made after some peculiar rite and on some particular 
days for the use of strangers, and that it was put upon 
delinquent clergymen as a punishment to communicate 
with these. This interpretation is not consistent, how- 
ever, with the custom of the Church; for strangers, un- 
less they had communicatory letters to testify in their 
behalf, were regarded as under suspicion, and were re- 
fused communion, and only allowed common charity. 
According to these measures, clergymen who were de- 
linquents were for some time treated much after the 
same manner, and thereupon said to be reduced to the 
community of strangers; that is, they might neither 
officiate as clergymen in celebrating the eucharist nor 
any other part of their office, nor in some cases partici- 
pate of the eucharist for some time, till they had made 
satisfaction, but only be allowed a charitable subsist- 
ence out of the revenues of the Church, without any 
legal claim to a full proportion, till by a just penance 
they could regain their former office and station. Res- 
toration was secured by private penance, for the order 
of the Church prohibited admittance to any clerical de- 
gree, or return to it after correction, after public pen- 
ance. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xvii, ch. iii, § 1 sq. 

Strangers, Ordination of. The laws of the 
early Church forbade the ordination of strangers in any 
Church to which they did not belong, for the reason 
that it was the custom generally to ordain such only as 
were known to all the people, and of whose life and 
character they were satisfied. 

Strangle (P, mviyw, fo choke). Animals put to 
death by strangulation, not having the blood properly 
separated from the flesh, could not therefore be eaten 
without a violation of the Noachic precept (Gen. ix, 
4). The primitive Christians abstained from them, 
principally to avoid giving offence to the Jewish con- 
verts (Acts xv, 20). See ALISGEMA; BLoop. 

Stratford, John, archbishop of Canterbury, and 


earlier bishop of Winchester, was born at Stratford, 
Warwickshire, England. He was raised to the arch- 
bishopric in 1333, and died in 1848. He was arraigned 
on a charge of high-treason in the malversation of sub- 
sidies levied for the French war. The archbishop fled 
from Lambeth, and at Canterbury excommunicated his 
accusers, the king’s councillors. He returned to Lon- 
don, shrouding himself under the privileges of Parlia- 
ment, was forced to submit to an investigation before a 
jury of his peers, and the quarrel was settled by an ami- 
cable intervention. Stratford was a very charitable man 
and a lenient governor. See Collier, Eccles. Hist. iii, 
63-107, 


Stratford, Nicholas, a learned English prelate, 
was born at Hemel-Hempstead, in Hertfordshire, in 
1683, and admitted into Trinity College, Oxford, in 
June, 1652, where in 1656 he became fellow and master 
of arts. After taking orders, he was made warden of 
Manchester College, Lancashire. He was in 1670 made 
prebendary of Leicester St. Margaret, Church of Lincoln; 
in 1673 dean of St. Asaph, at which time he took his 
degree of D.D., and was appointed chaplain in ordinary 
to the king. In 1683 he was presented to the rectory 
of St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, London, and in the follow- 
ing year resigned his wardenship. He was consecrated 
bishop of Chester in 1689, holding that office until his 
death, Feb. 12, 1707. Besides some occasional Ser- 
mons, he published, A Discourse concerning the Ne- 
cessity of Reformation with respect to the Errors, etc. 
of the Church of Rome (Lond. 1685, pt. i, 4to; the 
2d pt. followed) :— Discourse on the Popes Supremacy 
(ibid. 1688, 4to):—The People’s Right to Read the Holy 
Scriptures Asserted (ibid. 1688, 4to) :—The Lay Chris- 
tian’s Obligation to Read the Holy Scriptures (ibid. 
1688-89, 4to): — Kxamination of Bellarmine’s Four- 
teenth Note concerning the Unhappy End of the Church's 
Enemies. 


Stratius, in Grecian mythology, was a son of Clym- 
enus. The latter having been slain by a Theban, Ergi- 
nus, his successor, imposed on the Thebans an annual 
tribute of a hundred bullocks in punishment. After 
twenty years, the messengers who were despatched to 
demand the tribute were sent back by Hercules empty, 
and with the loss of their hands and noses, Among 
them was Stratius, who died of his wounds (Pausan. ix, 
37,1). 

Stratobatés, in Grecian mythology, was one of 
the sons of Electryon, all of whom fell in a contest 
fought with the Pterelaids about their father’s herds 
(Apollod. ii, 4, 5). | 

Stratonicé was the name of several persons in 
Girecian mythology. 1. A daughter of Pleuron and 
Xanthippe, and sister to Sterope (q. v.) and Leophontes 
(Apollod. 1, 7,7). 2. A daughter of king Thespius, and 
by Hercules the mother of Atromus (ibid. ii, 7, 3). 


Stratten, Joun B., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Stratford, Conn., in 1785. 
He was admitted on trial into the New York Conference 
in 1811. At the formation of the Troy Conference in 
1832, he became one of its members, but the next vear 
was transferred to the New York Conference, in 1843 to 
the Troy Conference, in 1845 to the New York Confer- 
ence, and in 1857 to the Troy Conference. In 1861 he 
took a superannuated relation, and made his home in 
Jonesville, N. Y., where he died June 20, 1863. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
1864, p. 69. 


Stratton, Daniel, a Presbyterian minister, was | 


born at Bridgeton, N. J., Sept. 28, 1814. He made a 
profession of religion in early life, received his academ- 
ical training in the Lawrenceville High-school, N. J., 
and graduated at Princeton College in 1833. He stud- 
ied theology three years in Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, and completed his course in Union Theological 
Seminary, Prince Edward Co., Va., in 1837. On April 13, 


1837, he was licensed by the West Hanover Presbytery, 
and soon after his licensure started to a Southern field 
of labor, his steps being directed to Newbern, N. C., 
where he was ordained and installed by the Orange 
Presbytery, and where for fifteen years he faithfully 
preached the Gospel, while with a holy example he 
illustrated its power. In 1852 he accepted a call to the 
Church in Salem, N. J., and for a space of fourteen vears 
he continued to labor among this people. He died Aug. 
24, 1866. Mr. Stratton’s power as a preacher consisted 
in appealing to the affections of his hearers. His min- 
istry was pre-eminently a ministry of love. Again and 
again were strangers heard to say, “That man fills my 
ideal of St. John.” Though greatly successful as a 
preacher, his greatest influence for good was exerted as 
a pastor and in social life. In the sick-chamber or the 
house of mourning he had no superiors, and but few 
equals. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 200. 
(J. L. S.) 


Stratton, Isaiah, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Salem, N. J., Oct. 25, 1782. He became a member of 
the Second Baptist Church in Philadelphia, Aug. 14, 
1808, and was licensed by that Church to preach Feb. 
12, 1812. He spent some time in preaching in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. His ordination took place 
Feb. 20, 1814, when he became pastor of the Church at 
New Mills, N. J., now known as the Pemberton Church. 
He did not long survive his ordination, his death oc- 
curring June 7, 1816. He was a young minister of 
much promise. See The Missionary Jubilee, p. 116. 
(J.C. S.) 


Strauch, “emivs, a Lutheran divine of Germany, 
was born Feb. 21, 1632, at Wittenberg. When fourteen 
years of age he attended the lectures at the uni- 
versity of his native place. From 1649 to 1651 he at- 
tended the lectures at Leipsic, and after his return to 
his place of birth he was made magister, and in 1653 be 
was appointed adjunct to the philosophical faculty. He 
soon advanced, and in 1662 he was honored with the 
degree of D.D., and in 1664 he was appointed to the 
chair of Church history. In 1669 he was called to Dant- 
zic, but, on account of his controversies with the Cal- 
vinists and Papists, he accepted in 1675 a call to Ham- 
burg. On his way thither he was made a prisoner ami 
brought to Colberg. After his release, he started agaia 
for Hamburg, but was again imprisoned at the order of 
Frederick William of Brandenburg, because of his vebe~ 
ment preaching against the Calvinists, and was brought 
to Kiistrin, where he remained three years. In 167% be 
was released through the mediation of the people of 
Dantzic, and died Dec. 13, 1682. He wrote, Dissertatio 
de Anno Ebreorum Ecclesiastico (Wittenberg, 1661) :— 
Dissertatio de Computo Talmudico - Rabbinico (ited 
1661) :—Dtssertatto de Computo Julio- Constantine» 
(ibid. 1662) :—De Penttentia Nineritarum (ibid. 1664. : 
—and especially Breviarium Chronologicum, translated 
into Engksh by Richard Sault (last ed. 1745). Se 
Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenliedes, iii, 4. my: 
Jicher, Allgem. Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Furst, Bx 
Jud. iii, 392 sq. (B. P.) 

Straughan, Samvuet L., a Baptist minister. was 
born in Northumberland County, Va., July 30, 178% 
and at the age of about twelve years became a clerk m 
his uncle’s store, where he continued until his nineteenth 
year, He was baptized April 7, 1803, received ontias- 
tion March 20, 1806, and on the same day tovk chance 
of the Wicomico Church, soon taking rank amveg tbe 
first Baptist preachers of Virginia. In 1807 he tut 
charge of the Morattico Church, which he heki una 
his death, In 1814 he was appointed by the Misin- 
ary Society of Richmond to travel in Maryland. and 
continued to make visits into that state for a number 
of years. He died June 9, 1821. Mr. Straughan pab- 


lished nothing except three Circular Letters ("12% 
See Sprague, innals of the Amer. Polipo. 


1817, 1819). 
vi, 514. 











STRAUND 


Straund, in Norse mythology, was one of the rivers 
of hell. 


Strauniks. See Russian SECTS. 


Strauss, David Friedrich, a notorious German 
theologian, was born at Ludwigsburg, in Witrtemberg, 
Jan. 27, 1808. He was educated at Blaubeuren and Ti- 
bingen; in 1830 was appointed curate, and in 1831 pro- 
fessor’s assistant in the seminary at Maulbronn; after 
which he proceeded to Berlin to study the Hegelian 
philosophy and to hear Schleiermacher. In 1832 he 
became under-teacher in the Theological Institute at 
Tubingen, and delivered lectures on philosophy in the 
university. While acting in this capacity, he wrote 
his great work, Das Leben Jesu, which occasioned his 
dismissal from his situation. le accepted the position 
of teacher in the Lyceum at Ludwigsburg, which he re- 
signed in 1836 to become private tutor at Stuttgart. 
While there he prepared a reply to his opponents in 
his Streitschriften (1847), and in his Zwei friedliche 
Blatter he sought to place his case in the most favorable 
point of view. He was appointed, by the Council of 
Education of Zurich, professor of divinity and of Church 
history in the university, February, 1839, but the ap- 
pointment gave such dissatisfaction that Strauss was 
dismissed from office, with a pension, however, of a 
thousand francs. In 1848 he was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the Frankfort Parliament, but was elected to 
the Diet at Stuttgart, from which he withdrew in De- 
cember on account of the unpopularity of his political 
conservatism. After a long residence in Darmstadt, he 
returned in 1872 to his native town, where he died of 
cancer, Feb. 9, 1874, and was buried, by his own direc- 
tion, without any Church service. Strauss was unhap- 
py in his domestic life. In 1841 he married a formerly 
beautiful and celebrated actress, Agnes Schebert, who 
admired his talents; but after five years of incompatible 
living together, the fruit of which was a daughter, they 
separated by mutual consent. Besides the above pro- 
ductions, Strauss published an attempt to resolve the- 
ology as a whole into philosophy (Christl. Glaubenslehre 
(Tub. 1840, 2 vols. ]), and later devoted himself to roman- 
tic, political, and general literature, with occasional ar- 
ticles on theology, for which see Zuchold, Bibl. Theol, 
8. V. 

The early training of Strauss, in the light of which 
the genesis of his principal work must be explained, is 
described by the author himself in the art. “ Justinus 
Kerner” in the Hall, Juhrb. 1838, No. 1, and more fully 
by Vischer in the same journal, 1838, p. 1081-1120. On 
the relation of Strauss to the philosophy of Hegel, com- 
pare No. 3 of his Streitschriften and the biography en- 
titled Christ. Märklin, etc. (1851). He manifested at 
the beginning of his studies a fondness for the fogs of 
transcendental romanticism, but also for the nature-phi- 
losophy of Schelling and the theosophy of Böhme. The 
influence of Schleiermacher aroused in him the dialecti- 
cal spirit, the exercise of which resulted in urging him 
beyond the limits of the accepted faith. Under the teach- 
ing of Baur, sporadic doubts had risen in the mind of 
Strauss with respect to the credibility of the Gospel, 
even before his student-years had come to a close, and 
they were confirmed by the reading of Hegel’s writings, 
of whose influence over him he remarks that they “had 
freed him from certain religious and philosophical preju- 
dices.” He now felt himself called to undertake a philo- 
sophical task which neither Hegel himself nor any of 
his followers had attempted to perform, namely, to carry 
forward with logical consistency, and to its ultimate con- 
sequences, the application of the Hegelian philosophy to 
the Gospel histories. The adherents of that philosophy 
were, as a general thing, disposed to claim for their sys- 
tem a triumph in relation to Christianity as the religion 
of the Spirit, which had never been achieved with re- 
gard to any other religion—an alleged harmonizing, 
namely, of its form and substance, of the expression and 
the idea, so that Luther’s catechism, for example, and 
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the Hegelian logic and metaphysics should be related 
to each other as the form is tothe contents. This claim 
Strauss overthrew as being wholly unfounded (Streit- 
schr. No.3; Glaubenslehre, Introd. § 2). From the po- 
sition to which he had now attained, Strauss was obliged 
to condemn the dogmatic method of the old Hegelians, 
as illustrated in Marheineke’s Dogmatik. He demand- 
ed, as the first step in a scientific method, that the con- 
ception underlying a scriptural statement, as it existed 
in the mind of the writer, should be ascertained; that 
this should then be followed through the various hereti- 
cal perversions until it becomes crystallized into a Church 
doctrine; and that the doctrine should be passed through 
the crucible of deistic and rationalistic polemics in order 
to its purification and ultimate restoration to the form 
of the original idea. In the light of this new concep- 
tion of the relation between the idea and its apprehen- 
sion, he came to regard a study of the life of Jesus as 
the most important work to which he could devote his 
powers. His celebrated book accordingly grew up on 
Hegelian ground, and not, as has been frequently as- 
sumed, on the ground of Schleiermacher. The book pro- 
duced a universal sensation. It was discussed, printed 
in numerous editions, popularized, and translated into 
French and English. Its significance, in a scientific 
point of view, lies in the fact that it closes the epoch of 
undecided criticism in the field of Gospel history, and 
begins the epoch of radical philosophical rationalism. 
The effect produced by the book is primarily to be ex- 
plained by the fact that this rationalism pronounced 
clearly and confidently the final words of negation 
which its predecessors had timidly withheld; to some 
extent also by the skill and acumen displayed in its 
pages; and lastly by the utterance of a confident ex- 
pression of victory on the part of criticism at the very 
time when the Church was awaking to new life and 
was no less confident of victory than her antagonist. 
The “enlightenment” of the period had brought down 
the supernatural elements of the Scripture narratives to 
the level of ordinary occurrences. It had discovered a 
relationship between the myths of classical antiquity 
and the histories of the Old Test., and it held that 
the myths originated prior to the composition of the 
Old- Test. books, All the wonders of the Old Test. 
were incontinently classed as myths, and so many 
of the New as had not been directly witnessed by the 
apostles. This was the position upon which Strauss 
found the vulgar rationalism intrenched. He saw that 
its weakness lay in the admission of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, and he refused to be content with what seemed to 
him a half-light, making the surrounding darkness more 
intense. He entered the way opened by the anony- 
mous author of Offenbarung und Mythologie (1799), and 
sought to bring the enttre life of Jesus under the mythi- 
cal theory. As the most important objection to his 
views, he regards the composition of two gospels by 
eye-witnesses of the incidents they record, and the im- 
probability of the intrusion of unhistorical elements 
into writings of so undeniably early a date as the two 
remaining gospels. This he endeavors to refute, though 
in a manner totally inadequate when contrasted with 
the consequences to which its removal would lead ; and 
after this preliminary he conceives himself warranted 
to subject the narrators to an examination of character 
as furnishing the test by which to determine the his- 
torical claims of the gospels, with the result that he 
finds in the latter no testimony derived directly from 
eye-witnesses, but only effusions from the impure source 
of oral tradition. The predispositions with which a 
writer approaches a work of such profound and far- 
reaching consequence for religion and the Church are 
of vital importance, and Strauss brought predispositions 
to bear upon the criticism in which he engaged. He 
did not, as some reviewers have asserted, claim “entire 
freedom from predisposition,” but “ only that philosophi- 
cal study had delivered him from certain religious and 
dogmatical assumptions,” and he stated (3d ed. p. 97 
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would be guided. These were an invariable sameness 
of nature in all that comes to pass, and a consequent im- 
possibility that supernatural facts should occur in the 
course of history. In the progress of his inquiry, he 
shows from Spinoza that the laws of nature are simply 
the will of God in the course of constant actualization, 
and that a miracle therefore involves a contradiction in 
the Deity. He asserts, against Nitzsch, that the dis- 
tinction between a higher and a lower nature is without 
meaning, “since the higher nature is still nature.” The 
miraculous history of the Redeemer is reduced to a nar- 
ration of natural events. Jesus, a pious Jew, was at- 
tracted by the preaching of the Baptist, made the usual 
confession of sin, and was baptized into Him who was to 
come. Subsequently he attained to the consciousness 
that he was himself the promised Messiah, and through 
the energetic assertion of that consciousness, his high 
moral principles, and his bearing, he impressed many 
people favorably, especially among the lower classes, 
and gathered about him a number of enthusiastic ad- 
herents; but having incurred the hatred of the Phari- 
sees, he fell before their hostility, and ended his life on 
the cross, The miracles with which this simple history 
was embellished in the Church had their origin in the 
fancy of his devoted disciples, and came in time to be 
received as facts, A conclusion was appended to the 
book, in which the author endeavored to replace the 
historical with an ideal Jesus. He advanced the idea 
that the God-man finds his actualization, not in the in- 
dividual, but in the human race as a whole. Later pub- 
lications showed that under the force of adverse criti- 
cisms the author had modified his views so far as to re- 
gard the life of Jesus as extraordinary and Jesus him- 
self as a religious genius, endowed with power to con- 
trol the minds of men, and perhaps with powers of phys- 
ical healing; and the concessions were carried so far (in 
pt. ii of Vergdngliches und Bleibendes) as to compel the 
recognition in Jesus of the highest “ that can be known 
or thought in religious things,” and the acknowledg- 
ment that without him present in the mind no complete 
piety is possible, “so that the substance of Christianity 
is in him preserved to us.” The earlier position was, 
however, eventually reassumed by Strauss, In the pref- 
ace to Studien und Charakteristiken, written in August, 
1839, he recalls the opinion he had expressed in favor 
of the authenticity of the Gospel of St. John, and in 
the 4th edition of the Leben Jesu he expresses regret at 
having nicked his sword, and returns to the negations 
of the Ist edition. Strauss had been charged with 
having given too little attention to the authenticity of 
the gospels in grounding his work. He made no reply, 
but when Baur's tenmdency-theory was published, he pro- 
fessed entire assent to its principles. It would seem 
that in this utterance he had not only hacked, but 
broken into pieces, his sword; for the tendency-criticism 
has no place for the mythical theory; the “ primitive 
idea of Christianity in historical garb” cannot be har- 
monized with “legend invented without purpose.” This, 
however, did not hinder him, when celebrating the twen- 
ty-tifth anniversary of the issue of his Leben Jesu, from 
expressing the opinion that the teachings of the book 
had been absorbed into the culture of the day and into 
the veins of science. He asserts, moreover, that during 
those years not a single line has been written on the 
topics of which it treats in which its influence may not 
be seen. Such an illusion respecting the state of the 
Church and of theological science can be explained only 
in view of the “isolated life” to which he was, as he 
complained, condemned. ‘The speculations of the book 
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have passed away from Germany and left no trace be- | 
| Mr. Asbury, but there is no evidence that be continue: 


hind; and in but narrow circles in other lands can their 
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der, Leben Jesu, 1837 (English, N. Y. 1848) —Herzog, 
Real- Encyklop. s. v. See MYTHICAL THEORY. 


Strauss, Gerhard Friedrich Abraham, a 
German writer, was born Sept. 24, 1786, at Iserlohn. 
He studied at Halle and Heidelberg, and after having 
served as pastor in different places, he was called in 
1822, as court preacher, to the cathedral in Berlin, where 
he died July 19, 1863. Strauss distinguished himself 
as pastor, preacher, and author. Of his many writings, 
we mention, Glockenténe, oder Erinnerungen aus dem 
Leben eines jungen Geistlichen (7th ed. Leipa. 1840. 3 
vols.):—Die Tuufe im Jordan (Elberfeld, 1822) :— He- 
lons Wallfuhrt nach Jerusalem (ibid. 1820-23, 4 vols : 
Engl. transl. Phila. 1860):—Das evangelische Airchen- 
Jahr in seinem Zusammenhange (Berlin, 1850) :— A bend- 
glockentöne, Erinnerungen eines alten Geistlichen aus 
seinem Leben (ibid. 1868). Besides these works, there 
are a large number of published sermons, preached on 
different occasions and subjects. See Theolog. Umirer- 
sal- Lexikon, 8. v.; Regensburger Conversations- Lerikon, 
s.v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theolog. ii, 1283-87; Winer, Hund- 
buch der theol. Literatur (see Index). (B. P.) 

Straw (jan, tében [once “stubble,” Job xxi, IR: 
once “chaff,” Jer. xxiii, 28]; once the cognate $3273.. 
mithbén, Isa. xxv, 10; Sept. dyvpoy; Vulg. palea). 
Both wheat and barley straw were used by the ancient 
Hebrews chiefly as fudder for their horses, cattle, and 
camels (Gen. xxiv, 25; 1 Kings iv, 28; Isa. xi, 7; lxv. 
25). The straw was probably often chopped and mixed 
with barley, beans, etc., fur provender (see Harmer, Obs. 
[ Lond, 1797 ], i, 423, 424; Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt. 
[ ibid. 1854], ii, 48). There is no intimation that straw 
was used for litter; Harmer thinks it was not so em- 
ployed. The litter the people now use in those coun- 
tries is the animal's dung, dried in the sun and bruised 
between their hands, which they heap up again in the 
morning, sprinkling it in the summer with fresh water w 
keep it from corrupting (Harmer, Obs. p. 424). Straw 
was employed by the Egyptians for making bricks ( Exod. 
v, 7,16); it was chopped up and mixed with the clay to 
make them more compact and to prevent their cracking 
(Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt. ii, 194). See Brick. The 
ancient Egyptians reaped their corn close to the ear, and 
afterwards cut the straw close to the ground (shed. p. 4": 
and laid it by. This was the straw that Pharaoh re- 
fused to give to the Israelites, who were therefore com- 
pelled to gather “stubble” (SP, kash) instead, a matter 
of considerable difficulty, seeing that the straw itse 
had been cut off near to the ground. The stubble iq. v. 
frequently alluded to in the Scriptures may denote er- 
ther the short standing straw mentioned above, whoct 
was commonly set on tire (hence the allusions in Isa. +. 
24; Joel ii, 5), or the small fragments that would be bet 
behind after the reapings (hence the expressiva ~ a 
the kash before the wind” [ Psa. Ixxxin, 13; Isa. xb 2: 
Jer. xiii, 24]). See AGRICUTURE. 

Straw Day, aterm used in many parts of Englan! 
to designate St. Stephen's Day, because on that day straw 
was anciently blessed. 


Strawbridge, RoBekt, an early local preacher uf 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was burn at Drumaers 
Nave, near Carrick-on-Shannon, County of Leitnm, lre- 
land, and came to the United States some time betw era 
1760 and 1765, settling on Sam's Creek, Fredenck Oa 
Md. He began to preach in his own house, and in 1/0 
was joined in his labors by Robert Williams, and in the 
year following by John King. In 1773 his name ap 
pears on the Minutes as one of the preachers assrtin< 
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intluence be observed. Of responses to Strauss we notice | in the work. In 1775 his name again appears as mao! 
Ullmann, //istorisch oder Mythisch? (1838); id. Noch ein | preacher on Frederick Circuit, but be does not seem ! 
Wort über d. Person Christi, etc., in Stud, u. Krit, 1838 ; 
Tholuck, Glaubwürdigkeit d. evangel. Geschichte (2d ed. 
1838); Hug, Gutuchten über d. Leben Jesu ron Strauss | 


have had much regard for Church order, and classe: 
_ the right to administer the ordinances of baptism si 
: the Lord's supper. In 1776 he moved his family tv te 
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farm of captain Ridgely, who presented to him the use 
ot it during life. He took charge of the society at 
Sam’s Creek, and at Bush Forest, Hartford Co., and 
continued to be their preacher for five years. He died 
in the summer of 1781, See Spragne, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, vii, 3; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 
8. V. 

Stream is the rendering in the A. V. of the fol- 
lowing words in the original. See ‘TOPOGRAPHICAL 
TERMS. 

1. P“DX, aphik (Job vi, 15; Psa. cxxvi, 4; “brook,” 
xlii, 1 [2]; “channel,” 2 Sam. xxii, 16; Psa. xviii, 15 
[16 }; Isa. viii, 7; elsewhere “river” ), properly de- 
notes a violent torrent, sweeping through a mountain 
gorge, like a pipe, It occurs only in the poetical books, 
and is derived from a root uphdk, signifying “to be 
strong.” See CHANNEL. 

2. WEN, éshed (Numb. xxi, 15), literally an oufpour- 
tng, is a place where the torrents from the mountains 
flow down into the valleys and plains, i. e.a ravine. 
See VALLEY. 

3. TINS, yedr (Isa. xxxiii, 21; “brook,” xix, 6, 7, 8; 
xxiii, 3, 10; “flood,” Jer. xlvi, 78; Amos viii, 8, 9; else- 
where “ river”), is an Egyptian word, generally applied 
to the Nile, or to the canals by which Egypt was wa- 
tered. The only exceptions to this usage are found in 
Dan. xii, 5, 6,7. See NILE 

4, b35, yabál (Isa. xxx, 25; “course,” xliv, 4), de- 
notes strictly a deluging rain; hence an overflowing riv- 
er. See Fioop. 

5. 515, nozél (Psa. lxxviii, 16; Cant. iv, 15; “ flood,” 
Exod. xv, 8: Psa. Ixxviii, 44; Isa. xliv, 3; elsewhere 
“ running” or “flowing” water), signifies a trickling rill, 
and is hardly a denominative at all. 

6. 5793, ndchal (Psa. Ixxviii, 20; Isa, xi, 15; xxvii, 
12; xxx, 28,33; xxxiv,9; xxxv,6; xxxvii, 6; Ixvi, 12; 
Amos v, 24; elsewhere “river,” “brook,” or “ valley,” 
occasionally “ flood”), is a term applied both to the dry 
torrent-bed (Numb. xxi, 12; Judg. xvi, 4) and to the 
torrent itself (1 Kings xvii, 3). It corresponds with 
the Arabic wddy, the Greek yepappouc, the Italian fiu- 
mara, and the Indian nulluhk. See VALLEY. 

7. mona, nachlah (only found in Psa, cxxiv, 4), is 
merely the fem, of the preceding. See BROOK. 

8. 399, péleg (Psa. xlvi, 4 [5]; elsewhere “ river”), 
denotes an artificiul rivulet or channel for watering 
land. See [RRIGATION. 

9. Chald. 5M3, nehdr (Dan. vii, 10; elsewhere “ riv- 
er”), corresponds to the Heb. 733, nahâr, which desig- 
nates a perennial current of water, and is the most reg- 
ular term. See RIVER. 

10. Tlorapóç (Luke vi, 48, 49; elsewhere usually 
“river,” sometimes “flood” or “ water”) is the proper 
Greek word for a river of any kind. See WATER. 


STREAM OF EGYPT (89% 513, Náchal Mits- 
rdyim; Sept.‘ Pivoxdpoupa [pl.]; Vulg. torrens Egyp- 
ti) occurs once in the A. V. instead of “the river of 


Egypt,” apparently to avoid tautology (Isa. xxvii, 12). | 


It is the best translation of this doubtful name, for it 
expresses the sense of the Hebrew while retaining the ! 
vagueness it has, so long as we cannot decide whether | 
it is applied to the Pelusian branch of the Nile or the 
stream of the Wady el-’Arish. See NILE; RIVER OF 
Ecyrr. 

Streaneshalch, Syxop or. See Wuitsy, Coux- | 
CIL OF, 


Streater, Ropert, an English painter, was born in ' 
1624. Upon the restoration of Charles H he was made | 
the king’s sergeant-painter, and was greatly prized by 
him. He died in 1680. His principal works are in the 
Theatre of Oxford and the Chapel at All-Souls’ College: 
The Battle of the Giants with the Gods is at Sir Robert 
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STREET 


' Clayton’s, and Moses and Aaron in St. Michael's Church, 
"Cornhill. 
Street (y, chuts, properly out of doors; am, 
; rechob, properly a wide place; PND, shik, properly an 
alley; wXareia, a broud place; pon, a passage). The 
streets of a modern Oriental town present a great con- 
trast to those with which we are familiar, being gen- 
erally narrow, tortuous, and gloomy, even in the best 
towns, such as Cairo (Lane, i, 25), Damascus (Porter, i, 
30), and Aleppo (Russell, i, 14). Their character is 
mainly fixed by the climate and the style of architect- 
ure, the narrowness being due to the extreme heat, and 
the gloominess to the circumstance of the windows look- 
ing, for the most part, into the inner court. As these 
, same influences existed in ancient times, we should be 
| inclined to think that the streets were much of the same 
character as at present. The opposite opinion has, in- 
deed, been maintained on account of the Hebrew term 
rechob, frequently applied to streets, and properly mean- 
ing a wide place. The specific signification of this term, 
however, is rather a court-yard or square. It is applied 
in this sense to the broad open space adjacent to the 
gate of a town, where public business was transacted 
(Deut. xiii, 16), and, again, to the court before the Tem- 
| ple (Ezra x, 9) or before a palace (Esth. iv, 6). Its 
application to the street may point to the compar- 
atire width of the main street, or it may perhaps con- 
vey the idea of publicity rather than of width, a sense well 
adapted to the passages in which it occurs (e. g. Gen. xix, 
| 2; Judg. xix, 15; 2 Sam. xxi, 12). The street called 
“ Straight” (q. v.) in Damascus (Acts ix, 11) was an ex- 
, ception to the rule of narrowness; it was a noble thor- 
| oughfare, one hundred feet wide, divided in the Roman 
| age by colonnades into three avenues—the central one 
for foot passengers, the side passages for vehicles and 
‘horsemen going in different directions (Porter, i, 47). 
he shops and warehouses were probably collected to- 
| gether into bazaars in ancient as in modern times, We 
| read of the baker's bazaar (Jer. xxxvii, 21), and of the 
woul, brazier, aud clothes bazaars (ayopa) in Jerusalem 
(Josephus, War, v, 8,1); and perhaps the agreement be- 
tween Benhadad and Ahab that the latter should “ make 
streets in Damascus” (1 Kings xx, 34) was in reference 
rather to bazaars (the term chuts here used being the 
same as in Jer. xxxvii, 21), and thus amounted to the 
establishment of a jus commercii. A lively description 
of the bazaars at Damascus is furnished us by Porter (i, 
58-60). The broad and narrow streets are distinguished 
under the terms rechôb and chuts in the following pas- 
sages, though the point is frequently lost in the A. V. 
by rendering the latter term “abroad” or “without,” 
Prov. v, 16; vii, 12; xxii, 13; Jer. v, 1; ix, 21; Amos 
v, 16; Nahum, ii,4. The same distinction is apparent- 
ly expressed by the terms rechôb and shuk in Cant. iii, 
2, and by marcia and popun in Luke xiv, 21; but the 
etymological sense of shuk points rather to a place of 
concourse, such as a market-place, while pupn is applied 
to the “Straight” street of Damascus (Acts ix, 11), and 
is also used in reference to the Pharisees (Matt. vi, 2) as 
a place of the greatest publicity; it is therefore doubt- 
ful whether the contrast can be sustained. Josephus 
describes the alleys of Jerusalem under the term orevw- 
wot (War, v, 8, 1). The term shuk occurs elsewhere 
only in Prov. vii, 8; Eccles. xii, 4,5. The term chuts, 
already noticed, applies generally to that which is out- 
side the residence (as in Prov. vii, 12, A. V. “she is with- 
out”). and hence to other places than streets, as to a 
pasture-ground (Job xiti, 17, where the A. V. requires 
emendation). ‘That streets occasionally had names ap- 
pears from Jer, xxxvii, 21; Acts ix, 11. That they 
were generally unpaved may be inferred from the no- 
tices of the pavement laid by Herod the Great at Anti- 
och (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 5,3) and by Herod Agrippa H 
at Jerusalem (ibid. xx, 9, 7). Hence pavement forms 
one of the peculiar features of the ideal Jerusalem (Tob. 
xiii, 17; Rev. xxi, 21). Each street and bazaar in a 














(Lane, 1, 29; Aussedl, 1, 21), and hence 
a person cannot pass without being 
observed by the watchman. The 
same custom appears to have pre- 
vailed in ancient times (Cant. iii, 3). 
See Thomson, Land und Book, i, 38 ; 
Van Lennep, Bible Lands, p. 454; 
Hackett, /llust. of Scripture, p. 61. 
See Roan. 


Street, Tuomas, D.D.,a Presby- 
terian minister, was born in 1823. Af- >: yy) 
ter passing through the usual course ||) |) ih. 
of study, literary and theological,he | 
was admitted to the ministry. In 
1854 he accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the Presbyterian Church 
of Green Hill, Philadelphia, where 
he remained six years, preaching 
with great acceptance and success. 
In 1860 he accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the Presbyterian Church at 
York, Pa., where he continued four 
years, and resigned to accept a call 
from the North Presbyterian Church 
of New York city. He remained 
in this position until 1873, when he 
was called to the pastorate of the 
Church in Cortland, N. Y., and con- 
tinued until released by death, sud- 
denly, in the cars, on his way from 
Cortland to Syracuse, Oct. 16, 1878. 
(W. P.S.) 


Streit, Christian, a Lutheran 
minister, was born in New Jersey 
June 7, 1749, and graduated at the 
College of Pennsylvania in 1768. 
lie pursued his theological course 
under Dr. H. M. Muhlenberg, and 
was licensed to preach by the Synod 
of Pennsylvania in 1769, in the same 
year taking charge of the Church in Easton, Pa., where 
he continued for ten years. He served as chaplain of 
the 3d Virginia Regiment in the Revolutionary war, 
and was subsequently settled over a Church in Charles- 
ton, S.C. In July, 1782, he took charge of New Hau- 
over, Pa., but in July, 1785, assumed the pastorate of a 
Church in Winchester, Va., his field of operations ex- 
tending for more than fifty miles. He died March 10, 
1812, honored and reverenced by the whole community. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 48. 


Streit, Lawrence, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Washington County, Pa., in 1820. He received 
careful parental and religious training; graduated at 
Jefferson College, Pa., in 1834; studied theology pri- 
vately under the Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D.; was li- 
censed by the Presbytery of Erie June 28, 1838, and 
ordained by the same presbytery in June, 1839, as pas- 
tor of Wattsburgh Church, Pa. He subsequently be- 
came pastor of Sunville and Fairfield churches, and died 
Aug. 5, 1858. Mr. Streit was a faithful and devoted 
servant of Christ. See Wilson, Presb, Hist, Almanac, 
1x60, p. 122. (J. L. S.) 

Strickland, Isaac L. G., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in 1809, admitted on trial into the 
Tennessee Conference in 1834, and into full connection 
in 1836, He was transferred to the Texas Mission, 
Mississippi Conference, in October, 1838, and appointed 
to Montgomery Circuit; and in March, 1839, to Brazo- 
ria Cirenit, where he died, July 2, 1839. He was an 
excellent: preacher, animated by a spirit of unwavering 
and self-saeriticing devotion to the cause of the Re- 
deemer. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iii, 58. 




















Strickland, John, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was admitted into the Geor- | 
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gia Conference Jan. 10, 1850. In the civil war he was 
chaplain to the 40th Georgia Regiment, and on his way 
home contracted the illness of which he died. See Mis- 
utes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, Sout, 
1863, p. 453. 


Strife. In the early Church it was considered s 
privilege to make oblations to the Church, and a sort of 
lesser excommunication to be debarred from doing so. 
The officers would not receive the offerings of perwas 
that were at enmity or variance with their brethren. 
neither at the altar nor into the treasury. This cus 
tom was grounded upon the rule of our Lord (Matt. v. 
23). Further, all open enmity and quarrelling. snr.. 
envy, and contention, were punished with excommuni- 
cation, as tendencies towards, and lower degrees of, mur- 
der. See Bingham, Christ. Antiq. bk. xvi, ch. x. § 17. 


Strigel, Vicrorty, a Melancthonian Lutheran ani 
professor at Jena, was born Dec. 26, 1514. He studi: 
philosophy and theology at Freiburg and Witteut«rz. 
and in 1544 began to lecture in those departme:ta 
The Smalcald war interrupted his career at Wittente rs. 
and he drifted about in consequence to Magdeburg. to 
Königsberg, and to Erfurt, where he renewed his pr- 
fessorial labors, though not regularly appointel ta 
chair. <A settlement for him was obtained when the 
Ernestine gymnasium at Jena was founded and Meiate- 
thon refused to connect himself with its faculty. ug a 
which Strigel was invited to take the vacant pation 
He arrived at Jena March 9, 1548, with twenty «.- 
dents, and gave himself earnestly tu the work of pr- 
moting the growth and prosperity of the tusatag =. 
whose first rector he became. In this work he was a: :- 
ed by Stigel, Schnepf, Justus Jonas (q. v2). and others. 
with whom he labored in entire harmuny:; Lu: wica 














Flacius (q. v.) arrived in 1557, a period of disturbance | clnded much compilation in his works, though him- 
was introduced. The Flacianists urged duke Johu | self a clear and strong thinker. He possessed an ex- 
Frederic II to promulgate a confession of faith which | traurdinary memory, and followed the principle of a 
should at the same time be a cunfutation of all errors, | common ownership in literary property; but he made 


and the duke committed the preparation of the docu- 
ment to Strigel, Sclinepf, and superintendent Hugel, all 
of whom protested against its promulgation as unnec- 
essary and dangerous, Strigel offered to resign from 
the faculty rather than engage in the work asked at 
his hands, and finally declared openly that he adhered 
to the teaching of Melancthon’s Loci of 1544. When 
the Flacian Confutation of 1559 was issued and was 
given almost symbolical authority in the churches of 
Ernestine Saxony, Strigel remonstrated and declared 
that he could not accept the confutation as of binding 
authority. The duke thereupon caused both him and 
H igel to be seized by armed men on the night of March 
25, and imprisoned until August, when, after endeavors 
to force him to a change of views by means of disputa- 
tions with Flacius and of threatenings, he was liberated 
in deference to the intercession of the university, the 
most prominent evangelical princes, and even the em- 
peror; but he was ordered to remain quiet and not de- 
part from Jena until he should have made satisfactory 
reply to the questions on which his views were re- 
quired, a sentence which became the more easy to ful- 
til as he fell into fever aud melancholia soon after his 
release from prison. The brutal treatment he had un- 


dergone excited general indignation, and the duke was | 


forced to yield so far as to appoint a colloquy between 
Strigel and Flacius, which began Aug. 2, 1560, at Wei- 
mar. Five points of doctrine were to be discussed, but 
only the tirst, concerning the relation of the human will 
to divine grace in the work of conversion, was taken 
up. Strigel advocated, as always, the synergistic view, 
and pressed his arguments with such force and skill 
that Flacius allowed himself to be drawn into the as- 
sertion that original sin is the very substance of man 
in his natural state. After this colloquy the temper of 
the court began to change; and when the Flacianists 
persisted in pressing for a condemnation of Strigel de- 
spite an intimation that the duke desired peace, the ex- 
treme measure was taken of depriving Flacius of his 
professorship and expelling him with his followers from 
the university. Strigel, on the other hand, was reha- 
bilitated in his chair; a declaration was issued and a 
visitation of the churches was ordered to pacify and 
unite their members. The plan encountered strong op- 
position, however, and Strigel, to avoid further contro- 
versy, undertook a journey to Leipsic in the autumn of 
1562, and then refused to return, though urged to come 
back by a deputation from Jena. The elector permit- 
ted him to choose between Leipsic and Wittenberg as 
the field of his future labors. He chose Leipsic. In 
March, 1563, he began to lecture on philosophy and 
theology, and in connection with his general duties he 
prepared a commentary on the Psalms, in which his 
synergistic views were clearly expressed. The odium 
theologicum pursued him into this refuge also, and in 
February, 1567, the rector closed his lecture-room and 
forbade the further exercise of his professorship, Ap- 
peal to the elector produced no result, and he once more 
sought a place where he might rest in peace. He went 
first to Amberg and then to Heidelberg, where he be- 
came professor of ethics, and engaged in teaching with 
his usual success and acceptability; but he soon after- 
wards died, on June 26, 1569. He ranks among the 
most gifted of Melaucthon’s pupils, and among the in- 
fluential men of his time with respect both to his aca- 
demical and ecclesiastical position and to his literary 
activity. Strigel’s works include philological studies 
(Euripides), Aristotelian philosophy (Ethics and Dialec- 
tics), and theology. We mention, Hypomnemata in Om- 
nes Libros N. T., etc. (Lips. 2 pts. 8vo) :—Loct Theolo- 
gict, etc. (Neustadt, 4 pts. with appendix, edited by Pe- 
zel, 1581-84) :—Hypomn. in Epitom, Philosophie Moralis 
P, Melancthon. (also by Pezel, ibid. 1582). Strigel iu- 


no secrete of his method, and desired others to draw 
i from him in a similar way. In other respects he was 
; a worthy character, if a passionate and ambitious nat- 
ure be left out of the account. See Adam, Vite Theol. 
p. 417 sq.; Bayle, Dict. s. v.; Erdmann, De Strigelia- 
| nismo (Jena, 1658; Hanover, 1675, 4to); Merz, Hist. 
Vite et Controrers. V. Strigeltt (Titb. 1732); Otto, De 
Strig. Liberioris Mentis tn Eccl. Luth. Vindice (Jena, 
1843). 


Strigolniks. See Russian Sects. 


Strigonia (or Gran, in Hungary), THE COUNCIL 
oF, was held in 1114 by Lawrence, the archbishop. 
Sixty-five canons were published. 


| 2. Orders that the eplene and gospel be explained every 
Sunday to the people in large churches; in small parishes 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 

3. Orders that in all large churches there shall be clerks 
of every deyree. 

4. Orders that the people shall come to the sacraments 
of penance and the holy eucharist at Easter and Christ- 
mas; the clerks at all the great festivals. 

6. Orders that ignorant priests shall be deposed. 

10. Enacts a penalty for not calling in the priest in time 
of dangerous sickness; in case of death, the penalty to 
be enforced against the wife or relations of the deceased ; 
or, if he have none, against his agent and two of the old 
persons of the place in which he lived. 

11. Forbids to raise to the episcopate a married man, 
unless with the wife's consent. 

15. Forbids bishops and priests to keep slaves. 

17. Forbids to consecrate a church which is not endowed. 

18, Forbids to ordain a clerk withont a title. 

27. Directs that the bishop shall regulate the nourish- 
ment and manner of life to be observed by canons, ac- 
cording to their rule. 

28. lares that the children of persons who have vol- 
untarily embraced a canonical life may not lay claim to 
their pe rty without their consent. 

82. Forbids deacons and priests to marry after ordination. 

87. Directs that abbots shall be seldom absent from their 
houses, and then only for a short time, and after notice 
given to the bishop. 

88. Forbids abbots to use the episcopal ornaments, and 
denies to them the power of preaching, hearing confes- 
sions, and baptizing. 

89. Forbids to confer poly orders upon monks. 

46. Directs that nothing be said or sung in church but 
what has been ordered in bien 

47 and 48. Relate to drunkenness among ecclesiastics. 

49. Relates to the same vice among the laity. 

50. Directs that in every city the bishop shall have two 
houses for the incarceration of penitents. 

58. Directs that a woman thrice deserting her husband 
shall, if noble, be put to penance, without any hope of 
ever being restored to him; if a woman of low degree, be 
sold as a slave. Also orders that a husband slandering 
his wife, by accusing her of adultery, shall suffer the same 
appear Orders the same penalties against a hus- 

and deserting his wife from motives of hatred and aver- 
sony pns gives liberty to the wife in such case to marry 
another. 

54. Deposes any clerk marrying a second time, or mar- 
rying a widow or divorced woman. 

55. Appears to allow of priests who have married twice 
exercising their office, if their wives consent to separate 
from them. 

59. Forbids clerks to keep taverns, or to practice usury : 
deposes those who drink at taverns without sufficient 
cause. 

61. Forbids Jews to keep any Christian servants. 


| See Mansi, Supp. vol. ii, Coll. 283, etc. 


String (or String-course), a projecting horizon- 











Lincoln Cathedral, cir. 1220. 


exterior of a building the string 1s carried round tne 
buttresses, and sometimes over the windows, forming 
the drip-stone. 

Stringed Instrument is the rendering, in the 
A. V., of two Heb. words: 1. m3533, neginah (Hab. iii, 
19), which likewise denotes the music of such an in- 
strument (and so rendered in Lam. v, 14), or a “ song” 
adapted to such an accompaniment (and so rendered in 
the titles of many psalms), or in derision (Job xxx, 9; 
Lam. iii, 14). See NEGINAH. 2. "3%, minni (only 
found in the plur., Psa. cl, 4; “whereby,” xlv, 8 [9]), 








Oriental Stringed Instruments. 


which is of uncertain derivation and signification, but 
probably denotes the chord of some musical instrument. 
The Hebrews had various stringed instruments, chiefly 
or exclusively of the harp or guitar form; and similar 
ones have always prevailed in the East, if we may judge 
from the specimens exhibited on the Egyptian and As- 
syrian monuments. See MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Stringfield, James King, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., March 27, 1839, After receiving a liberal 
education, he was licensed to preach in June, 1858, and 
admitted on trial into the Holston Conference in Octo- 
ber, 1858. In 1862 he became chaplain in the Confed- 
erate army, and in 1869 was appointed professor at 
Asheville, N. C. His labors there were very brief, as 
he died suddenly of inflammation of the brain, June 2, 
1870. See Minutes of Annuul Conferences of the M. E. 
Church, South, 1870, p. 410. 


Stringfield, Thomas, a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Kentucky in 
1796. He embraced religion when only eight years of 
age, and in his twelfth year removed to Alabama. In 
the War of 1812 he became a soldier under Gen. Jack- 
son, and maintained his Christian character through- 
out. He joined the Tennessee Conference Nov. 10, 
1816, and when the Holston Conference was set off he 
became a member of it. In 1825-26 the Gallagher con- 
troversy was at its zenith, and Mr. Stringtield felt called 
upon to defend Methodism against the caricatures and 
slanders of its enemies, which he did at the expense of 
great labor and of thousands of dollars. In 1828 he ob- 
tained leave to be without an appointment, owing to 
feeble health. From 1829 to 1832 he was agent for the 
itolston Conference Seminary, and in 1836 was elected 





niled that oince until 1041. Nne was agent ol the Amer- 
ican Bible Society from 1844 to 1849. In 1852 he was 
agent for the Strawberry Plains College. He was made 
supernumerary in 1853, effective in 1854, superannuated 
again in 1856, and thus continued until his death, July 
12, 1858. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. 
E. Church, South, 1858, p. 25. 

Stripe (usually some form of M33, nakah, to smite ; 
but occasionally $33, néga, contact; MAS, chabburah, 
or MIAN, chaburah, a bruise ; mgng, mahalummah, 
a stroke; pwrwy, a wale; mAnyn, a wound), a blow 
inflicted as a judicial pun- 
ishment, usually with a rod. 
See BASTINADO. Among the 
Hebrews, to be beaten with 
stripes was a theocratic form 
of punishment for offences of 
the less heinous kind. It was 
left to the judges when to 
inflict them, and how many 
to give—limiting them, how- 
ever, to forty as the greatest 
number that could be inflicted 
for a single offence (Deut. xxv, 
1-3). To be sure that the pun- 
ishment was kept within the 
bounds of the law, the custom 
was to give forty save one (2 
Cor. xi, 24). The offender, 
when receiving them, was laid 
prostrate on the ground, and 
the whip was applied to his 
back uncovered. Many allu- 
sions are made to this form of 
chastisement, as a symbol of 
primitive dealing or disci- 
plinary correction generally 
(Prov. xvii, 26; xx, 30; Psa 
Ixxxix, 32). See Pusxisn- 
MENT, 

Stromata (=rpwyara, miscellanies) is the most 
important work of Clement (q. v.) of Alexandria, of 
which the full title is Gnostic Dissertations concerwing 
the True Philosophy. This work is designed to show, 
in opposition to the Gnostics, that Christians had ther 
secret and deep mysteries, and were, in fact, the only 
people who deserve the name of Gnostics, as being alone 
truly learned on these subjects. For a full analysis of 
the work, see Riddle, Christ. A ntig. p. 97-107. 


Strong, Cyprian, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Farmington, Conn., May 26, 17-44 (O.N. 
He graduated at Yale College, 1763, entered the minis- 
try Oct. 7, 1766, and was ordained, Aug. 19, 1767., paster 
in Portland, Coun., where he remained until his death, 
in 1811. He published, A Discourse on Acts ii, 42, = 
which the Practice of Owning the Covenant is Partia- 
larly Examined (1780) :—A nimadrersions on the Sub 
stance of Two Sermons Preached at Stepney by Joka 
Lewis, A.M. entitled “Christian Forbearunce to Weut 
Consciences a Duty of the Gospel” (1789) :— 1m Jnguiry 
wherein the End and Design of Baptism, etc., are Purti- 
ularly Considered and Illustrated (1793):— 4 Second 
Inquiry into the Nature and Design of Christian Bap- 
tism (1796); and several occasional Sermons. Ser 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 651. 


Strong, John D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Rockaway, N. J., Jan. 26, 1821. He prepared 
fur college at Millville Academy, N. Y., graduated at 
Williams College, Mass., in 1848, and at Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, N. Y., in 1851; was licensed by Caru- 
ga Presbytery in 1850, and soon after leaving the sem- 
inary he went out West and preached at Fort Madian, 
Ia. He afterwards became pastor successively of the 
Stone Church, Iowa City, Springfield, Ia.; Fairplay. 











STRONG 


Jamestown, Lowville, and Leeds, Wis. He died May 
14, 1859. During his ministry two churches were or- 
ganized under his care, and many revival seasons were 
granted in answer to his prayers and labors. See Wil- 
son, Presb, Hist, Almanac, 1860, p. 122. (J. L. S.) 


Strong, Jonathan, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Bolton, Conn., Sept. 4, 1764. He grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1786, and was ordained, 
Jan. 28, 1789, colleague pastor in Randolph, Mass., where 
he remained until his death, Nov. 9, 1814. He pub- 
lished, An Oration on the Fourth of July (1810 ):— 
several occasional Sermons: — besides articles in the 
Panoplist and other magazines, See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 275. . 

Strong, Nathan, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Coventry, Conn., Oct. 16, 1748. He gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1769, was appointed tutor in 1772, 
and was ordained, Jan. 5, 1773, pastor of the First Church, 
Hartford, where he remained until the close of life, Dec. 
25, 1816. He published. The Doctrine of Eternal Mis- 
ery Consistent with the Infinite Benevolence of God (1796) : 

—two volumes of Sermons (1798, 1800). In 1799 he 
was the principal compiler of the Hartford Selection of 
Hymns, a number of them written by himself; and in 
1800 he was the originator of the Connecticut Evangel- 
scal Magazine. A number of occasional Sermons were 
also published by him. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, ii, 34. 

Strong, Paschal Nelson, a minister of the 
(Dutch) Reformed Church, was born at Setauket. L. I., 
in 1793. He was a lineal descendant of John Strong, 
the first ruling elder in the Church of Northampton, 
Mass., who came to this country in 1630. At thirteen 
years of age he entered Columbia College, and graduated 

with the highest honors in 1810. He studied theology 
with Dr. J. M. Mason, and was licensed in 1815 by the 
Presbytery of New York. He and his classmate, Rev. 
John Knox, were immediately called as colleague pas- 
tors of the Church in New York, with Drs. Kuyper and 
Milledoler, and were ordained and installed together by 
the Classis of New York, July 14, 1816. His ministry 
was brief, but brilliant, popular, and powerful. He was 
an eloquent preacher, a fine classical and exegetical 
scholar, evangelical in sentiment, and characterized by 
deep personal piety and faithful pastoral service. A 
pulmonary disease, for which an ocean voyage and a 
visit to the West Indies brought no relief, ended his 
days, April 7, 1825, in the island of St. Croix, where his 
grave and monument still are. His death was peaceful 
and happy. His only publication was a sermon, which 
attracted much attention at the time, preached Nov. 
17, 1822, after the yellow fever of that year in New 
York, and entitled The Pestilence a Punishment Jor 
Public Sins. He possessed fine executive talents, and 
it was chiefly through him that the Board of Domestic 
Missions of the Reformed Church was organized. See 
Life of Dr. Livingston, p. 399, 400; Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, IX, ii, 191; Corwin, Manual of the 
Ref. Ch. p. 224. (W. J. R. T.) 


Strong, Thomas M., D.D., a (Dutch) Reformed 
minister, and brother of Rev. Paschal N. Strong, was 
born at Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1797, graduated at Co- 
lumbia College in 1816, received his theological educa- 
tion under Dr. J. M. Mason and at Princeton Seminary, 
and settled in 1819 in the Presbyterian Church in Nor- 
folk, Va. Thence he removed to the Associate Re- 
formed churches of Chambersburgh and Shippens- 
burgh, Pa., 1821-22. In 1822 he accepted the call of 
the Reformed Church of Flatbush, L. I., where he re- 
mained until his death in 1861. Seldom does God give 
to the Church a more finely rounded and exalted char- 
acter. “ Resolute, without arrogance; modest, without. 
timidity: positive in his convictions, without pride of 
will; persevering, without pretension ; diligent, without 
ostentation of intentions; firm, without obstinacy ; tena- 
cious of his moral and personal preferences, without big- 
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otry or hypocrisy; quick in his estimate of duties, with- 
out wayward impulses; devoted to duty, without thirst 
for personal exaltation; methodical, without mechan- 
ical servility to circumstances; learned, without pedan- 
try; and godly, without affectation of sanctity — he 
seemed, indeed, to illustrate how natural qualities may 
be toned and softened into well-nigh untarnished beauty 
by the power of Christ working upon them all.” He 
was a diligent student, a prolific preacher, always ear- 
nest, sedate, and pleasant, solid and instructive, wide- 
awake, and devoted to his work. For thirty-four years 
he was the stated clerk of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church. He was the balance-wheel of that 
ecclesiastical body, yet so modest and so genial, cour- 
teous and considerate, that he never appeared in the 
least officious, and was always deferred to with unques-~ 
tioning respect. There was no appeal from his state- 
ments of facts and of the law of the house in that assem- 
bly. He presided over its sessions in 1836. His name 
and services are identified with almost every important 
measure of the Church during the long period of his 
official connection with it. His ministry was blessed 
with a powerful revival which gave new life to him 
and to his Church. His influence on Long Island was 
wide-spread. He published a Hist. of Flatbush, in K ing’s 
County, L. I. (N. Y. 1842, 12mo), which is a memorial 
of his industrious historical research. See Corwin, 
Manual of the Ref. Ch. p. 222-226; Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1862, p. 297; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s.v. (W.J.R.T.) 


Strong, Titus, a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
was born at Brighton, Mass., Jan. 26, 1787, and removed 
with his parents to Boston in 1788. His father being 
drowned the next year, young Strong was taken to his 
grandfather's in Northampton, and in 1801 began to 
learn the trade of printer. In July, 1805, he undertook 
the study of law, then had serious thoughts of fitting 
himself for the stage; but in 1807 he commenced the 
study of theology, under the direction of Mr. Whitman, 
of Goshen. The same year he entered the law office 
of H. Townsend, of Dedham, came under the influence 
of Episcopalianism, and was admitted a candidate for 
holy orders Oct. 1, 1812, He was ordained deacon 
March 24, 1814, at Dedham, by bishop Griswold, and 
priest March 26, 1815, and at the same time was insti- 
tuted rector of St. James’s parish, Greenfield, Masa. He 
retained this rectorship until the close of his life, in 
June, 1855. He published (1812-51) educational and 
theological treatises, etc.: — Sermons : — Poems: — and 
contributed to the Gospel Advocate and other period- 
ical. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 575. 


Strong, William L., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Salisbury, Conn., Oct. 18, 1782. He re- 
ceived a good preparatory education, graduated from 
Yale College, Conn., in 1813, studied theology privately, 
was licensed by the New Haven Association, and ordained 
pastor at Somers, Conn., by the Tolland County Associ- 
ation in 1814, Here he labored earnestly for twenty- 
five years, then removed to Redding, Fairfield Co., 
Conn., where he preached for five years; then accepted 
a call from Vienna Presbyterian Church in Ontario 
County, N. Y., where he was pastor for ten vears, when, 
owing to infirmities, he retired, and removed to Fay- 
etteville, N. Y., where he died, Aug. 31, 1859. A num- 
ber of his sermons have been published, and a tract, 
The Sinner Condemned Already. Mr. Strong was an 
ardent evangelical preacher, thoroughly conversant with 
the history and polity of the Church. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1861, p. 164. (J. L. S.) 


Strong Drink. See DRINK, STRONG. 


Strongdsan G4AmBo,in Mongol and Thibetan my- 
thology, is a primeval and celebrated king of Thibet 
who had two wives— Dara Aekkae and Kuilingtu 
Urultu—both of whom were incarnations of good 
genii. They had rendered especially meritorious ser- 
vice to the race of mankind, inasmuch as they had 


corded divine honors, 


Strophzeus, an epithet applied in Greek mytholo- 
gy to Mercury in the character of porter (Aristoph. Plu- 
tus, 1153). 


Strophius, the name of several persons in Grecian 
mythology. 1. The father of Scamander (Homer, Zl. v, 
49). 2. A son of Crisus, king of Phocis and father of 
Pylades (Pindar, Pyth. 11,53; Eurip. Orest. 33; Pausan, 
ii, 29,4). 3. A son of Pylades and Electra (Pausan. ii, 
16, 7). 

Stroth, FRIEDRICH ANDREAS, a German scholar, 
was born at Triebsees, in Pomerania, March 5, 1750. 
For some time he was director of the gymnasium at Co- 
burg, and died June 26, 1785, at Lauchstidt. He wrote, 
Dissertatio de Codice Alexandrino (Halle, 1771) :— Pro- 
gramma, quod Lectiones nonnullas Codicis Greci V. T. 
Exhibet, qui Venetiis in Bibliotheca S. Marci A sservatur 
(ibid. 1775 ) :— Symbolæ Critice ad Illustrandam et 
Emendandam Alexandrinorum Interpretum Versionem 
ex Justino Martyre aliisque Patribus Ecclesiasticis Col- 
lectæ, reprinted in Eichhorn’s Repertorium der morgen- 
ländischen und bibl. Literatur, iii, 313; vi, 124, 163; xiii, 
158, 168 (Leips. 1778-83) :—Jndex Criticus Omnium Co- 
dicum Versionis Alexandrine Manuscriptorum (ibid.), v, 
92, 134; viii, 177, 205; xi, 45, 72. See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Literatur, ii, 794; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 394. 
(B. P.) 


Stroud, Asa B., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was bom April 11, 1807. He was converted in 1823, 
admitted on trial by the Ohio Conference in 1830, and 
appointed to Kanawha Circuit. The following appoint- 
ments were filled by him : Letart Falls Circuit, Charleston 
Circuit, Parkersburg and Athens circuits, New Haven, 
Eaton, Franklin, Monroe, Urbana, South Charleston, 
Reply, Cincinnati Mission, and Milford Circuit, where 
he died, Sept. 23, 1849. He was a faithful preacher and 
a most self-sacrificing pastor. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, iv, 386. 


Stroud, Thomas D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was received on trial in the 
Memphis Conference in 1840. In 1841 he was trans- 
ferred to the Arkansas Conference, and continued to la- 
bor until a few days previous to his death, November, 
1844. See Minutes of Annuul Conferences of the M. E. 
Church, South, 1845, p. 23. 


Strout, George D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Cape Elizabeth, Me., 
Jan. 24, 1802, and united with the Church April 23, 
1820. He was licensed as a local preacher in Septem- 
ber, 1827, and was admitted into the Maine Conference 
in 1830. He was ordained deacon in 1832, and elder in 
1834. His ministry was spent in the Maine and East 
Maine conferences, and lasted until closed by death, at 
Pittston, Oct. 22, 1868. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1869, p. 145. 


Strout, Joseph C.,a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Cornish, Me., in 1833. 
In 1846 he was converted, and united with the Church. 
He was educated in the East Maine Conference Semi- 
nary, at Bucksport, and entered the Maine Conference 
in 1857. His ministry was very successful, but brief, 
as he died Jan. 25, 1862, See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Jerences, 1862, p. 116. 


Strout, Oran, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at North Poland, Me., Oct. 10, 
1801. and united with the Church when nineteen. He 
was admitted to the East Maine Conference in 1833, and 
superannuated in 1862. He died at Searsmont, Feb. 23, 
1872. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1872, p. 67. 


Strozzi, Bernardo, called Capuccino, an Italian 
painter, was born at Genoa in 1581, and studied under 
Pietro Sorri, but at the age of seventeen he entered 


which are enumerated in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gèn. s. v. 


Strozzi, Lorenza, an Italian nun, was born at 
Capalia, near Florence, March 6, 1514, and brought up 
in the monastery of St. Nicholas del Prato, where she 
took the Dominican habit and devoted herself to relig- 
ious duties, teaching, and music. She composed hymns 
and Latin odes on all the festivals (Flor. 1588, 8vo\, 
which were long used in all the services, and were 
translated into French by Pavillon and set to music by 
Maudit. She died Sept. 10, 1591. 


Struensee, ADAM, a German theologian, was born 
Sept. 8, 1708, at Neurippin, in Brandenburg, of a wealthy 
family, and early began the study of theology with a 
circle of young companions, who styled their meetings 
colloquia biblica. Although warmly attached to the 
Moravian count Zinzendorf, he refused to join that 
community. In 1730 he was made chaplain of the 
countess Sayn-Wittgenstein, who resided at Berlebarg, 
and after 1732 was pastor of several churches in Halle, 
and also occupied a chair of theology there. In 1757 
he became provost of the Church of Altona; and in 
1761 ecclesiastical superintendent of the duchies of 
Sleswig and Holstein. He died at Rendsburg, June 20, 
1791. During all his life, Struensee was characterized 
by an enlightened piety and a most exemplary and 
amiable deportment. He wrote, Betrachtungen üb. Sonn- 
und Festtags Evangelia (Halle, 1747-48, 1758, 4 vola): 
—Sammlung erbaulicher Schriften, ete. (ibid. 1755-56, 3 
vols.) :—Geddchtnissreden (ibid. 1756) :— Predigten | Al- 
tona, 1758-60, 3 vols.) :— Theologische Moral (Flensburg, 
1765) :— Theologische Abhandlung (Altona, 17635) :—Bi- 
blischer Unterricht (Halle, 1768). 


Strut (or Strutting-piece). In carpentry, any 
piece that keeps two others from approaching, and is, 
therefore, itself in a state of compression; in contradis- 
tinction to a tie, which keeps the two points of the frame 
to which its extremities are attached from receding. and 
is, therefore, in a state of tension.— Parker, Gloss. of Ar- 
chitect. 8. v. 


Struthers, Gaviy, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in 1790. He was educated at the University 
of Glasgow, Scotland, and after studying divinity was 
called to the Anderston Relief Church, Glasgow, and 
was ordained in 1817. He was mainly instrumental is 
bringing about the union between the United Secessioa 
and the Relief Church, and was the author of the ad- 
dress read from all the pulpits of both denominations at 
its consummation; also author of Memoirs of A mern- 
can Missionaries (18mo0):—a History of the Retef 
Church: —and an Essay on Christian Union. De. 
Struthers was an earnest thinker, and died July IL 
1858. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1860, p. 2-2. 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. A uthors, s. v. (J.LS) 


Stryker, Isaac P., a missionary of the (Dutch) 
Reformed Church to Borneo, was born at Harlinges. 
N. J., Nov. 27, 1811, and was brought up to mechanical 
labor, until God turned him aside to prepare for the 
Gospel ministry. He began his studies late in hfe. 
graduated at Rutgers College in 1837, and from the 
Theological Seminary at New Brunswick in 1840. [a 
November of that year, having been ordained as aa 
evangelist to the heathen by the Classis of New Bruns- 
wick, he sailed for Borneo with his classmate Rev. 
William T. Van Doren and wife. He died of a swift 
fever at Singapore in 1842, after spending a vear m 
Java, as required by the law of the Dutch government. 
and almost before the real beginning of bis mtssunary 
work, He was a man of fervid piety, zealously earnest 


in the Christian life, and thoroughly devoted to tbe 
cause of Christ among the pagans, The misee w 
which he belonged, after years of patient struggles, was 
abandoned in 1849. Mr. Stryker was unmarned. ~re 
Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church, p.433. (W.I.RT. 
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(1845) :—A Scriptural View of the Wine Question (1848): 
— Sermons (1810-46). He was also a large contributor to 
the Biblical Repository and the Bibliotheca Sacra. A 
monument has been erected to his memory at Andover, 
on which he is styled “the father of Biblical science 
in his native country.” See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, ii, 475; Park, Funeral Discourse (1852) ; 
Meth, Quar. Rev. April, 1852; Christian Review, April, 
1852; Journ, of Suc. Lit. Jan. 1853. 


Stubble is the rendering in the A. V. of two Heb. 
and one Gr. word: 1. Usually Wp, kash (which is inva- 
riably so rendered), so called from its dryness, which de- 
notes the dry halm of grain, partly as left standing in 
the fields (Exod. v, 12), and then sometimes burned 
over (xv, 7; Isa. v, 24; xlvii, 14; Joel ii, 5; Nah. i, 
10; Obad. 18), and partly as broken up into chaff by 
treading out the grain, and so separated by ventila- 
tion (Job xiii, 25; xli, 20 [28]; Psa. lxxxiii, 24; Isa. 
xl, 24; xli, 2; Jer. xiii, 24). See CHAFF. 2. Once 
jam, tében (Job. xxi, 18), properly straw, as used for 
provender. See Srraw. 3. Once cadapn (1 Cor. iii, 
12), which denotes in general the stalk of grain after 
the ears are removed ( Xenoph. Ver. v, 18; Sept. for 
wp, Exod. xv, 7; Joel ii, 5). In Egypt the reapers 
only cut off the ears of the corn with the sickle, leaving 
the straw, which they deemed worthless, to rot on the 
ground. Hence when the cruel Pharaoh commanded 
the Hebrew brickmakers to gather straw for themselves 
(Exod. v, 12), though guilty of excessive tyranny, he 
did not, as some have supposed, ordain a physical im- 
possibility. See Brick. 


Stubbs, Aaron J., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Butler County, O., 
March 13, 1830, and was converted and joined the 
Church in 1849. He was admitted on trial into the 
Central Ohio Conference in September, 1857. In April, 
1864, he was elected chaplain of the 32d Regiment 
of Ohio Volunteers. He lost his health while in the 
army, was superannuated at the Conference of 1864, 
and settled at Patterson, Hardin Co., O., where he died, 
June 14, 1865, His labors were very acceptable and use- 
ful. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1865, p. 142. 


Studdiford, Peter, a (Dutch) Reformed minister, 
was born in New York city in 1763, graduated from Co- 
lumbia College in 1786, and studied theology with Dr. 
John H. Livingston. He was licensed by the Synod 
of the Reformed Dutch Church in 1787, and settled that 
year at Readington, N. J., having Bedminster as an as- 
sociate Church until 1800, and then ministered at Read- 
ington alone until his death, Nov. 30, 1826. In 1812 he 
was appointed professor of Hebrew by the General Synod. 
His record is that of a man of Jarge views, much learn- 
ing, and intense devotion to his ministerial work. He 
had a great reputation as an extemporaneous preacher, 
sometimes transcending himself when called upon in an 
emergency, and always on these occasions speaking with 
elaborate tinish and great force. He was noted as a pa- 
triotic citizen, a faithful pastor, and a Christian of deep 
personal piety and of catholic sentiments, See Corwin, 
Manual of the Ref. Church, p. 229. (W.J.R.T.) 


Studdiford, Peter O., D.D.,a Presbyterian divine, 
son of the preceding, was born at Readington, N. J., 
Jan. 11, 1799. He early made a profession of religion, 
pursued his preparatory studies at the Academy at Bask- 
ingridge, N. J., and subsequently at Somerville. In 1816 
he vraduated with the highest honor at Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, was occupied three years in teach- 
ing, and graduated at the Theological Semiuary at 
Princeton in 1821. He was licensed by the New Bruns- 
wick Presbytery April 27, 1819, ordained as an evangel- 
ist by the same presbytery Nov. 28, 1821, and on Dee. 
2, 1X21, commenced his labors at Lambertville, N. J., 
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of the Lambertville and Solebury churches, which re- 
lation existed most happily for a period of forty -five 
years. He died June 5, 1866. Dr. Studdiford was a 
sound and able theologian, a judicious and most instruc- 
tive preacher, and admirably fitted and successful as 
an educator. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, 
p. 204. (J. L.S.) 


Studenz, in Slavic mythology, is the lake in 
the gloomy recesses of the mighty beech-wood on the 
island of Rügen, whose waters were used to wash 
the wheels of the wagon in which the goddess Ner- 
thus had passed through the island. The slaves who 
performed that labor were immediately drowned. 
The lake swarmed with fishes, but none were al- 
lowed to be taken from it because tbey belonged to 
the goddess. Even to approach the lake was a cap- 
ital offence. 


Studies or THE CLERGY. In the early Church, 
the clergy were obliged to lead studious lives, and no 
pleas were allowed as just apologies for the contrary. 
Their chief studies were to be the Holy Scriptures, to 
which special attention was demanded, and the ap- 
proved writers and canons of the Church. Other books 
were to be sparingly and cautiously used. Heretical 
works were to be read only upon necessity to confute 
them or caution others against them. Bevond this, 
there was no obligation on them to read human leam- 
ing, nor was there an absolute prohibition of it. Where 
such study could be made to minister to divinity, it was 
not only allowed, but. encouraged, and the study of such 
learning rightly applied did very great service to reliz- 
ion in the primitive ages of the Church. See Bing- 
ham, Christ. Antiq. bk. vi, ch. iii, § 1 sq. 


Studitz, a name given to a branch of the AcurMer- 
TÆ (q.v.). One Studius, a nobleman of Rome, re- 
nounced the world, and became one of their order, 
erecting a large monastery for himself, which was called 
Studium, and the monks Studite. In a short time they 
lost their credit by joining the Nestorians. 


Studités, Simeon, is said to have been a 
monk in the famous monastery of Stadium in Con- 
stantinople (see Müller, Stud. Canob. Constunt. er 
Monum. Byzant. Illustratum Diss. [Lipe. 1721 ]), and is 
credited with the composition of a series of hymns of 
praise (see Allatius, De Sym. Scriptis Diutriba | Par. 
1664 ], p. 23). 

Another Simeon Studites is mentioned in Allatiua, 
loc. cit. p. 151, as a theologian, homilist, and hy mnog- 
rapher. See Fabricii Biblioth. Græca, curante Gotil 
Christoph. Harles. (Hamb. 1808), xi, 302-319. 


Studites, Theodore, a violent opponent of tbe 
iconoclasts in the early Church, was bom in Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 759, entered the Convent of Studium in 75I. 
and was made its abbot, or archimandrite, in 7%. He 
soon came into conflict with the emperor Coustantıne 
Copronymus—a violent iconoclast, who had separated 
from his consort and was about to marry Thendora —and 
denounced the ban against him, besides severing his re- 
lations with the patriarch Tarasius, because the Latter 
would not proceed energetically against the emperor. 
Constantine thereupon banished him to Thessabonsra. 
When image-worship was restored, Theodore was recall- 
ed and received into favor; but he became involved in 
fresh troubles, this time with the emperor Nicephor 
who caused him to be imprisoned and transected to 
an island near Constantinople, where he remained until 
reinstated in his office by Michael Rhangave. W bre 


Leo the Armenian renewed the attack on imajse-wue- 
ship (813), Studites at once rose against him with hts 
“accustomed zeal; the emperur. caused him to be wars- 
ed, but without result, and then called a synad at Ce- 
stantinople which prohibited iconolatry (815 . after 
which he took energetic measures for its repressa 








rection of a submission of national difficulties to arbi- 
tration rather than to the sword are well known. He 
promoted and arranged, in conjunction with like spirits 
with himself, the peace congresses which were held an- 
nually from 1848 to 1852 at Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, 
London, and Edinburgh. The influence of these pub- 
lic gatherings of the friends of peace was widely ex- 
tended and of the most beneficial character. In labors 
like these Joseph Sturge devoted the busy years of a 
life reaching on to nearly threescore years and ten. 
He died in Birmingham, England, May 14, 1859. See 
Memoir, by Tract Association of Friends (Philadelphia). 
(J. C. S.) 


Sturges, ALFRED GALLATIN,a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Uniontown, Pa., March 11, 1813. 
He experienced religion in 1829, was licensed to exhort 
and subsequently to preach in 1832, admitted on trial in 
the Pittsburg Conference in 1833, and appointed to Gus- 
tavus Circuit, Warren District. In 1834 he was appoint- 
ed to Salem Circuit; in 1835 was admitted into full con- 
nection, and appointed to Erie station; in 1836, to Hud- 
son Circuit; in 1837, to Painsville Circuit; in 1838-9, 
to Ravenna Circuit; in 1840-41, to Warren; in 1842, 
to Poland Circuit; in 1848, to Youngstown; in 1844, to 
Meadville, where, on account of ill-health, he was com- 
pelled to desist from labor. He died Nov. 4, 1845. Mr. 
Sturges possessed talents of a superior order as a min- 
ister. The high estimate in which he was held may 
be seen from the fact that for six years in succession he 
was elected to the responsible office of conference sec- 
retary. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iv, 53. 
(J. L. S.) 


Sturm, Christoph Christian, was born at Augs- 
burg, Jan. 25, 1740, and studied at Jena and Halle. From 
Halle, where he preached first, he was called to Magde- 
burg, where he finally became the pastor primarius of 
St. Peter’s, He died at Hamburg, Aug. 26, 1786. Sturm 
is the author of a number of devotional books and hymns. 
One of his hymns, A uferstanden, auferstanden, has been 
translated into English by N. L. F., in the Monthly Re- 
ligious Magazine, 1865, xxxiii, 202: “Christ is risen, 
Christ is risen.” One of his works has been translated 
into most of the European languages, and is known in 
English under the title of Reflections on the Works of God 
(often printed). For others, see Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
s.v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog, Générale, s. v. See also Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theolog. Literatur (index); Zuchold, 
Bibl, Theol, ii, 1292; Theolog. Universal-Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenliedes, vi, 357 8q.; Re- 
gensburger Conversations- Lexikon, 3. v.; Federsen, Sturm’s 
Leben und Charakter (Hamburg, 1786). (B. P.) 


Sturm or FuLDa, a disciple of Boniface, and first 
abbot of Fulda, belonged to a noble family living in the 
province of Nauricum (Bavaria), and was born A.D. 710. 
His parents, influefced by Boniface, devoted their son 
to the Church, and placed him under the care of that 
missionary. Ife now travelled with his preceptor for a 
time, and then retired into the Monastery of Fritzlar, to 
engage in scientific study of the Holy Scriptures and 
the doctrines of the Christian faith under Wigbert. In 
733 he was consecrated to the priesthood, and at once 
began to engage in missionary labors among the sur- 
rounding heathen communities. His leading purpose 
was the dissemination of Gospel truth and the introduc- 
tion of the Christian worship ; but he was also earnest in 
the cultivation of a higher morality amony his hearers. 
After three years of successful labors, however, he felt 
himself constrained to enter upon a life of greater au- 
sterity. Boniface approved of his design, and directed 
him, for its realization, as well as for the accomplish- 
ment of an intention of his own to found a large mon- 
astery beyond the reach of danger through incursions 
of the Saxons, to explore the country for a suita- 
ble site on which to erect a religious establishment. 
Accompanied by two associates, Sturm entered the un- 
known wilderness, and in three days found a place which 





seemed to offer every requisite except the assurance of 
quiet, as it was situated too near the territories of the 
hostile Saxons to justify the hope that it would remain 
undisturbed. Ata later day archbishop Lullus, the suc- 
cessor of Boniface, founded there the Monastery cf Hers- 
feld (768); but, by the advice of Boniface, a safer place 
was to be sought. Sturm now ventured into the foress 
alone, braving its wild beasts and its hordes of heathen, 
until he reached the spot where Fulda now stands, and 
there he found the situation of which he was in search. 
He returned to Hersfeld, and formed a plan for the erec- 
tion of the convent; and Boniface repaired to the em- 
peror Carloman to procure a donation of the land. At the 
beginning of 744, Sturm, accompanied by nine monks, 
took solemn possession of the locality, and rapidly pushed 
forward the building and arrangement of the proposed 
establishment. When completed, it assumed the name 
of the stream on which it stood, and received Sturm as 
its abbot., ‘The number of monks rapidly increased, and 
it became necessary to arrange the plan of their govern- 
ment and of their ordinary life according to some strict 
system; and to this end a commission, to which Sturm 
belonged, was sent to Italy to study the methods in vogue 
among the Benedictines of that land. The Convent of 
Monte-Casino seemed to them to afford lessons in ad- 
ministration of especial value. They returned after 
having been absent a year, Sturm being detained on 
the journey by a severe illness at Kitzingen, on the Main: 
and after their arrival the discipline of Monte-Casino 
was introduced in all its strictness. Some of the broth- 
ers prayed, studied, or taught, while others were em- 
ployed in the fields and gardens, The results of their 
industry, joined with the donations of wealthy patrona, 
greatly enriched the convent, extended its fame. and 
heightened the reputation of its abbot. When Luilus 
succeeded Boniface as archbishop, this peaceful state was 
rudely disturbed. Sturm demanded that the body of 
Boniface should be interred at Fulda, as Boniface him- 
self had desired; but the clergy of Mayence, headed bv 
Lullus, refused consent, and procured an order frum king 
Pepin for the interment of the remains at Mavence. 
Lullus finally yielded. Another cause of trouble lay 
in the archbishop’s assumption of the rights of owner- 
ship over the monastery, and of consequent supervisiva 
of its temporalities, which Sturm regarded as an inva- 
sion of his privileges. At the same time, three monks 
who were dissatisfied with the strictness of Sturm’s 
rule, charged him with treason against the king, and 
secured his citation befure the court; and when Sturm, 
in the consciousness of his innocence, refused to defend 
himself, the anger of Pepin caused his banishment to 
the Monastery of Jumedica (now Jumieges), near Rou- 
en. Lullus now endeavored to establish himself in the 
possession of Fulda; but as the monks drove away a 
priest whom he had appointed abbot, he gave way, and 
allowed them to choose for themselves. They selected 
Prezzold, a devoted adherent of Sturm, who at once be- 
gan to labor for the pardon of his former superior; and. 
as other monasteries used their influence in the same 
direction, the end was attained. Sturm was recalled i» 
court and reconciled to the king; and when Prezzuli 
and his brothers of Fulda petitioned for Sturm’s resto- 
ration to the monastery, the king consented, and, in ad- 
dition, removed the monastery from under the jurisdic- 
tion of Lullus (762). A quiet æra now began in the 
life of Sturm, which continued until his death. He 
grew in the royal favor constantly, and by his practical 
genius accomplished many results which increased the 
material welfare of his neighborhood. In the beginning 
of Charlemagne’s reign he was employed to preserve 
peace between the king and the powerful duke Thas- 
silo of Bavaria, and was completely successful. A wider 


i sphere opened befure him when Charlemagne made war 


on the Saxons, in 772, and ordered a host of priests ant 
other clergy to accompany the army in order to convert 
the conquered heathen. Sturm was especially pr- 


nent in this work, and achieved some real succesers a 








(Lond. 1717, 8vo). He also engraved the Lord’s 
Prayer within a circle of the dimensions of a silver 
penny, 

Sturz, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, a German scholar, 
was born May 14, 1762, at Erbisdorf, near Freiburg. 
He studied theology and philosophy at Leipsic, and 
was appointed in 1788 professor of elocution at Gera; 
in 1803 he was called to Grimma as rector of the acad- 
emy, retired from his office in 1823, and died May 20, 
1832. He wrote, De Dialecto Alexandrina Ratione si- 
mul Habita Version. Libr. Vet. Test. Grec. (Lips. 1786): 
— De Dialecto Mucedonica et Alexandrina (ibid. 1808) :— 
De Dialecto Alexandrina (Gera, 1788-94, diss. i-iv ): 
—Circumcisio a Barbaris Gentibus ad Judeos Translata 
(ibid. 1791); and edited Zonare Glosse Sacre N. T. 
( Grimma, 1818).° See Winer, Handbuch der theolog. 
Literatur, i, 126, 128, 885; 1i, 795; Regensburger Conver- 
sations- Lexikon, 8. v.; First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 395. (B. P.) 


Stutson, NELSon, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at Monson, Mass., Sept. 20, 1829, 
and was converted when about nineteen. He was edu- 
cated at Wilbraham, graduated from college in 1858, 
and joined the New England Conference in 1859. In 
1869 he spent three months in Europe to recruit his 
health, but it continued to decline until he died, April 
16, 1871, at Springfield, Mass. Mr. Stutson was a man 
of many rare and valuable qualities. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1872, p. 48. 


Stuttgart, Synop or, held in the year 1559. It 
was convened by duke Christopher of Wiirtemberg, 
with the purpose of bestowing a formal sanction on the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s supper, which had been 
previously recognised, but was threatened by divisions 
in the churches of the duchy itself, and by the over- 
throw of the Lutheran confession in the adjoining pa- 
latinate. It was composed of the four general superin- 
tendents and the spiritual and lay members of the con- 
sistorv, together with the rector, dean, and professors 
of the theological faculty of Tubingen. On Dec. 19 it 
adopted the formulary issued in the following year, un- 
der the title Confessio et Doctrina Theologorum et Mi- 
nistrorum Verbi Divini in Ducatu Wirtemb. de Vera Pre- 
sentia Corporis et Sanguinis Jesu Christi in Cana Do- 
minicu. It begins with an exhortation based on Eph. 
iv, 14, and proceeds to declare, on the alleged basis of 
the Scriptures and the Augsburg Confession—1. That in 
the sacrament the real body and blood of Christ are given 
and received with the bread and wine, by virtue of the 
word or institution of Christ; 2. That the substance of 
the bread and wine is not changed; nor do they simply 
serve as types, but the actual substance of Christ’s body 
and blood is given with the unchanged substance of 
bread and wine; 3. That the union of these substances 
is sacramental, so that no sacrament exists when the 
bread and wine are not used; 4. The objection against 
the ubiquity of Christ’s body based on his ascension to 
heaven is removed by the doctrine of Paul, that the 
Lord “ascended up far above all heavens, that he might 
fill all things” (Eph. iv, 10), 5. Not only the faithful 
and worthy, but also the unworthy, partake of the Lord’s 
body and blood in the sacrament; the latter, however, 
to their destruction, etc. ‘The Confession of Stuttgart 
has been regarded by Planck and Gieseler as the first 
formulating of the doctrine of the ubiquity of the body 
of Christ; but the fundamental principle of the whole 
doctrine of Luther respecting the Lord’s supper was the 
ubiquity; and Brentius, the leading spirit in the Stutt- 
gart Synod, had expressed the opinion that Christ's hu- 
man nature participates in all respects in the glory of 
the Father, in his larger Catechism of the year 1551, 
Calvin complains of the “ Ubiquists” of Wurtemberg in 
a letter to J. Andre, dated 1556. It remains to be add- 
ed that Lutherans received the decisions of this synod 
with much hesitation, because of objectionable expres- 
sions involved in them, e. g. that the blessing of the sac- 


Holy Spirit; that the blessing of the sacrament is nut de- 
pendent on the will of the communicant ; that the bles- 
ing of the sacrament is conditioned solely on the work- 
ing of the exalted God-man, etc. In the event, a reac- 
tion took place in the Wurtemberg churches which 
opened the way for a more rational, Melancthonian 
view. See Pfaff, Acta et Scripta Publ. Eccl. W irtemb. 
(1720); Plank, Gesch. d. protest. Lehrbegriffes, vol v; 
Heppe, Gesch. d. deutsch. Prot. vol. i. See MELANo- 
THON ; UBIQUITY. 


Stygius, in Grecian mythology, a surname of Pluto, 
Style, OLD AND New. See CALENDAR. 


Stylites (orvNirat, ccovirat) or pillar saints, a class 
of anchorets who took up their abode on lofty pillars, 
where the limited space forbade their sitting or )ving 
down, and obliged them to stand continually (hence sta- 
tionurti), protected only by a lattice-work or board rail- 
ing, or by a wall, from falling, and exposed to the oper 
sky by day and night, in both summer and winter. See 
PILLAR SAINTS. 

The founder of this class of Christian fakirs was Sim- 
eon, called the Syrian, or the older, who lived in the th 
century, under the reigns of Theodosius II (408-450) 
and his successors, He was a native of Sisan, or Sesaa, 
in Northern Syria, on Mount Amanus, and was of Chris- 
tian parentage. He was born in 390 or 391, and im 
childhood watched his father’s flocks in the solitude of 
his native mountain region. At the age of thirteen he 
entered a Christian church for the first time, and re- 
ceived impressions which led to his adoption of a mo 
nastic life. He spent two years in a convent near his 
home, and ten more in St. Eusebonas’s convent, near Te- 
leda, and in the latter place especially excelled all his as- 
sociates in the rigorous harshness of bis ascetical prac- 
tices. After a time he removed to Tel-Neacan, or Teis- 
nessa (TeXavicoc, Theod.), near Antioch, and took ap 
his abode in a hut on the side of a mountain. While 
there he fasted forty days, absolutely without partaking 
of food, in imitation of Moses and Elijah; and not only 
did this practice become his regular custom during the 
fasts of Lent, but he added to it the notion of spending 
the entire period standing on his feet, for which purpose 
he caused himself to be bound to an upright stake. Af 
ter spending three years in this hut, he caused himself 
to be surrounded with a wall (pavdpa, cluustrum) and 
had himself fastened to a rock by a chain twenty cubits 
long. By this time the fame of his extraordinary pie- 
ty had spread abroad, and multitudes came to look upos 
him, and quarrelled to touch his clothing, which in- 
duced him to erect a pillar within his mandra, which be 
mounted, and upon which he supported himself by be- 
ing bound to an upright post (about 420). Soon that 
support became unnecessary, and he was able to obtain 
what rest he required by holding fast to the lattice with 
which he was surrounded. The first pillar was only ax 
or seven cubits high; but he caused its height to be re- 
peatedly increased, so that it was at last thirty-six ce 
bits high; and at this altitude he spent the lase thir- 
ty years of his life, from 429. The monks of the ad- 
joining desert sought to test him by ordering him to 
descend from his pillar; but as he declared his immediate 
readiness to obey, they desisted, and acknowledged s 
divine call to the course of life he had adopted in bh» 
case. From sunset until the ninth hour of the nex 
day he was engaged in devotional exercises; after that 
time he was accessible to al] except women. Not eves 
his own mother was permitted to enter his mandra. He 
dispensed counsel, preached, prophesied, wrought mire- 
cles by the power of his prayers, and interfered in tbe 
affairs of the Church generally: e. g. when Theodoses Il 
decreed the restoration of synagogues which the Cine 
tians had taken from the Jews of Antioch, Simeun wrote 
a threatening letter, which induced the recall of tèr 
edict already issued. In 457 Leo I sought the ab 


vice of Simeon with respect to the Monophysite trowbee 
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